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WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

Improved  in  Quality,  but  no 
higher  in  price. 

Alter  this  date,  we  shall  sell  none  hut  New  Model 
Waltham  Watcbes,  particulars  of  which  will  be  found 
in  our  New  Price  List. 

Every  one  concedes  that  genuine  Waltham  watches  are 
superior  to  all  others,  and  at  present  prices  they  are  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

We  continue  to  send  single  watches  by  mail  or  express  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  no  matter  how  remote,  without 
any  risk  to  the  purchaser. 

Price  List  sent  free  and  post-paid. 

Address,  HOWARD  &  CO., 

No.  364  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York. 

All  silver  cases  for  the  new  model  watches  are  made 
of  sterling  silver,  and  cases  as  well  as  movements  are 
guaranteed  by  special  certificate. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

COMMON-SENSE  CHAIRS 


ompMIonX 

-o^AWEEKLY  PAPER^ 

-  v - — 

ryOUNG  PEOPLE 

AN  D  T  HE 


FAMILY. 


It  aims  to  be  a  favorite  in  every  family— looked  for  eager¬ 
ly  by  the  young  folks,  and  read  with  interest  by  the  older. 
Its  purpose  is  to  interest  while  it  amuses;  to  be  judicious, 
practical,  sensible,  and  to  have  really  permanent  worth, 
while  it  attracts  for  the  hour. 


AND  ROCKERS, 

with  or  without  Reading  Table.  No 
Office,  Library  ^public  or  private,  Sit¬ 
ting-room,  or  Piazza,  should  be  with¬ 
out  some  of  my  Rocking-Chairs,  so 
roomy,  so  easy  and  durable !  Try  my 
Puritan  Rocker,  or  Old  Point  Comfort, 
and  vou  will  And  Rest.  Send  stamp 
for  Illustrated  Price-List  to 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville, N.  Y. 

Before  purchasing,  see  that  the  chair 
has  my  address  stamped  on  frame. 


It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  has  for  contributors  some 
of  the  most  attractive  writers  in  the  country.  Among 
these  are : 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Dinah  Muloch  Craik, 

James  T.  Fields,  J.  G.  Whittier, 

Rebeeca  1 1 .  Davis,  Louise  C.  Moulton, 

Charlotte  Mary  Yonge,  C.  A.  Stevens, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Harriet  P.  Spofford, 
Rose  Terry  Cooke,  A.  T.  D.  Whitney, 

Louise  M.  Alcott. 


Extraordinary  Inducement. 

In  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  to  give 
all  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  our  beautiful 
Embossed  Scrap  Pictures  for  decorating  purposes,  I  will 
send  to  any  destination,  in  a  prepaid  registered  package,  24 
full  Sheets  of  these' pictures  for  only  ¥1.00,  which  consist  of 
every  variety  of  Figures,  Birds,  Flowers,  Ferns,  &c.,  and 
will  guarantee  ail  purchasers  against  loss  by  mail  if  sent 
registered.  Send  3-cent  stamp  for  new  Catalogue,  which 
contains  a  complete  description  of  all  new  Sheets,  and  in¬ 
structions  as  to  their  use.  OSCAR  W.  YOUNG, 
60  Fourth  St.,  Brooklyn,  E.  I).,  N.  Y. 


Its  reading  is  adapted  to  the  old  and  young  ;  is  very  com¬ 
prehensive  in  its  character.  It  gives 


Stories  of  Adventure, 
Letters  of  Travel, 
Editorials  upon  Cur¬ 
rent  Topics 
Articles  on  Health, 
Biographical  Sketches. 
Religious  Articles, 


Stories  of  Home  and 
School  Life, 

Tales,  Poetry, 
Selections  for  Decla¬ 
mation, 

Anecdotes,  Puzzles, 
Sports  ami  Pastimes. 

Specimen  copies  sent 


Subscription  Price,  $1.75. 


THE  RACINE  IRON  WORKS 


free.  Please  mention  in  what  paper  you  saw  this  adver¬ 
tisement. 


MANUFACTURE 

Florists’  anl  Ornamental 

IRON  GOODS, 

Ferneries,  or  Wardian 
Cases,  Aquaria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Brackets,  Plant 
Window  Boxes,  Flower 
Stands.  Chandeliers,  etc. 

S.  FREEMAN,  Proprietor, 
Racine,  Wia. 

JS^Seud  for  our  Illst'd  Catalogues. 


(CAMPAIGN  OF  1879.) 

New  Champion  Reaper. 

Operated  by  the  same  marvelous  movement  which 
has  made  the  NEW  CHAMPION  MOWER  such  a 
•wonderful  success. 

ZW  Do  not  purchase  a  lieaper  or  Mower  until  you  have 
examined  the  NEW  CHAMPION. 

Manufactured  by  Whlteley,  Fassler  &  Kelley,  The  Cham¬ 
pion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co., 
Springfield,  O. ;  and  The  Toronto  Reaper  and  Mower  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto,  Canada. 


PERRY  MASON  &  CO., 

41  Temple  Place,  Boston. 


Seedsmen,  Nurserymen, 
Poultrymen,  and  Stock  Raisers, 

who  are  using  the  celebrated 

MODEL  PRESS, 

find  that  it  saves  them  all  their 
printing  bills,  and  is  an  investment 
that  repays  its  cost  over  and  over 
again  every  season.  Any  smart 
hoy  can  manage  it  and  do  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  worth  of  work  a 
year.  Twelve  styles  Presses  for 
business  printing,  ¥10  to  $22.  Card 
Presses  as  low  as  $3  and  $5.  Rotary  Foot  Power  Presses, 
$100  to  $160.  Over  6,000  in  use,  and  Prize  Medal  awarded  at 
Paris  Exposition,  showing  the  Model  to  be 
THE  LEADING  PRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Send  10  cents  for  profusely  illustrated  124  page  book,  en¬ 
titled  IIow  to  Print,  and  a  copy  of  Model  Printer's  Guide, 
with  full  particulars.  J.  W.  Daughaday  &  Co.,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers,  723  Chestnut  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  DRIVEN  WELL, 


Harden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguisher.  For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50 
feet.  Easily  carried.  No 
Dwelling,  Country  Home,  or 
Factory  should  lie  without 
tile  Fountain  Pump.  Send 
for  large  Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


J.  LLOYD  HAICH, 

Manufacturer  of 

Steel  and  Iron  Wire,  and  Wire  Eope 

Of  Every  Description. 

Galvanized  Wire  Clothes-line,  Fence  ami  Vineyard 
Wire,  and  Fence  Staples. 

Price  Lists  with  full  particulars  on  application. 

Offices  No.  81  John  St.,  New  York  City. 

P.  O.  BOX  3,339. 

Cheapest  Toy  Lantern  to  Best  Stereopticon 


MAGIC^Tf™ 

^eO  V I  EWS^ft  D. 


Catalogue  Free  !  Outfits  Wanted  ! 

Great  Needham  (THEO.  J.  HARBACS, 
Musical  Marvel.  (.  809  Filbert  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


Town  and  County  privileges  for  making 
Driven  Wells  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  Driven  Well 
ENtient,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

_ NEW  YORK. _ 

PATENTS 

In  connection  with  the  publication  of  the  Scientific 
American,  we  continue  to  act  as  Solicitors  for  Patents 
Caveats,  Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  etc.,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba,  England,  France, Germany,  etc. 
In  this  line  of  business  we  have  had  thirty-three 
years’  experience. 

Patents  obtained  through  us  are  noticed  in  the  Scien¬ 
tific  American.  This  large  and  splendidly  illustrated 
weekly  paper  shows  the  current  progress  of  Science, 
is  very  interesting,  and  has  an  enormous  circulation. 
Subscriptions  $3.20  a  year,  postpaid  J  single  copies  10 
cents.  Sold  at  all  Book-stores  and  News-offices. 

Can  I  Obta in  a  Patent  ?  The  quickest  and  best 
wav  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer,  without  expense,  is 
to  write  to  us  (Munn  &  Co.),  describing  the  invention, 
with  a  small  sketch.  All  we  need  is  to  get  the  idea. 
We  will  immediately  answer,  and  give  the  necessary 
instructions.  For  this  advice  we  make  no  charge. 

We  also  send  free  our  Hand  Book  about  the  Patent 
Laws,  Patents,  Caveats,  Trade-Marks,  their  costs,  and 
how  procured,  with  hints  for  obtaining  advances  on 
inventions.  Address  MUNN  &  CO.,  Publishers  of  the 
Scientific  American,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Agricultural  Chemicals 

and  all  Fertilizing  Materials  adapted 
to  Home-made  Manures,  Composts 
and  Formulas. 


Report  June  1st,  1878,  Bulletin  No.  14,  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Prof.  S.  W.  John¬ 
son,  Director,  on  “Muriate  of  Potasli  (SO  per  cent) 
guaranteed  o0  per  cent  actual  potash,  sampled  in  Conn.,  and 
sold  by  the  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano 
Co.  ol  New  York.” 


“  Amount  potash  claimed _ 

“  found . 

Calculated  value . 

Cost  to  consumer . . 

In  this  article,  potash  cost  3.6 


. 50  per  cent. 

. 56.17  “  “ 

. *47.74 

. $33.00 

cents  per  pound." 


MURIATE  of  POTASH  (80  per  cent),  price  per  ton. 


packed  in  hags,  delivered  on  boat  or  cars  at  New  York,  $35. 


We  keep  in  stock  all  grades  of  Genuine  Peruvian 
Guano,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  of 
Soda,  Dissolved  Bone,  Fine  Raw  Bone,  and 
all  Materials  for  preparing  Home-made  Fer¬ 
tilizers  for  Experiments,  etc. 


AddresB  THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND 
PERUVIAN  GUANO  C'O., 


158  Front  St.,  New  Y  ork. 

Send  for  new  Pamphlet,  issued  about  February  1st. 


IRON  CITY  COLLEGE. 

olnsively  devoted  to  the  practical  education  of  young  men. 
For  circulars  address  J.  C.  SMITH,  A.  M., Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


(A  REENWICH  ACADEMY,  with  Musical  Institute 
W  and  Commercial  College.  A  SEA-SIDE  school. 
Founded  1802.  On  direct  route  from  N.  1 . to  Boston.  Stu¬ 
dents  received  any  time.  Catalogue  free.  Address  REV. 
FjJ^BL^KESLEE^^^j^rincigal^as^reenwic^RjL 

"C>Y PAY.— With  Stencil  Outfits.  What  costs  4  cts. 
■  sells  rapidly  for  50  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

S.  M.  SPBNCEK,  112  Washington  St„  Boston,  Mass. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


American  Agriculturist. 

ENGLISH  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  si  .OO  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.35  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— $1.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page—S, 3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GERMAN  il’DITIOA. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page.  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  si. OO  each  insertion. 

t^*No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERRS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Hates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  he  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1. 607 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8}  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 


Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each _ |£F"Subscriptions  canbeglnatany  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex¬ 
cept  to  Africa,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and  Single 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  he  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  he  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  36  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  he 
hound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
he  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volume? 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Auy  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  21  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  cacl  : 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  he  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  chib 
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rsr°  The  stars  (*)  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Index  show  inhere  engravings 
occur.  Articles  referring  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Cattle ,  Flowers , 
Poultry,  Insects ,  Manures ,  2V«<s, 
Weeds,  etc.,  will  be  found  indexed 
wider  these  general  heads. 


Accounts, System  of  Farm . 19-35 

Agriculture,  Am.  System  of,  315—. 
Australian,  401— Department  of, 
215— German,  481— The  Position 
of,  45. 

Almanac,  Illustrated . 43 

Almanac,  The  “  Hub  ” . 47 

Amaryllis,  Treatment  of . 255 

Animals,  Killing  Domestic _ "..342 

Among  the  Farmers, '  1 4-54-* 9 i-186- 
179-2 .0-*  259-*300-*34Q-380-4 60-500. 

Analysis,  As  to .  6 

Answered,  Cannot  Be . 400 

Anvthing,  If  You  Don’t  Want _ 131 

Anything,  If  You  Want . 131 

Animals,  Protect  from  Flies . 280 

Aphides  on  Peach  Leaves . 373 

Apiary,  The  bloating . 320 

“Apiarian  ” . 360 

Apparatus,Gardener’8Grappling.212 

Apparatus,  Steaming . *..213 

Apple  Another.  “Surprise  ’’  493— A 
Twin,  521— New,  Highland  Beauty, 
*257. 

Apples,  American . 521 

Apples  for  Cows. . . 480 

Appliances,  Dairy . . . *..138 

Arms,  Winchester . 481 

Arms,  Winchester  Fire . 175 

“Archery  ” . 211-362 

Arbor  Vitass.  Seedling . 254 

Arrow  Heads,  How  Made . 332 

Art,  Decorative . *145-*229 

Ash,  Soda,  Value . 360 

Ash,  The  White . 322 

Ashes,  Canada,  Experiment,  465- 
In  Poultry  House,  113— Plaster,  214 

Asparagus,  Smalley’s . 375 

Association,  Am.  of  Science,  2  1  — 
La  Salle  Co.,  74-Nat.  Millers’,  280 
— N.  E.  Bee-Keepers’,  88  —  Wis. 
Dairy,  5— Vt.  Sheep-Breeders’,  455 

B 

Babbitt  Metal . 297 

Babbitt  Metal  Boxes . 210 

Babbitting . *..262 

Baby,  Bathing  the,  269  —  Bringing 
up,  230-Talk,  190— Baby  Tenders, 
*231. 

Back  Firing . 456 

Bananas  and  Cocoanuts . 360 

Banks,  Restoration  of  River.  .*..461 

Banda  for  Corn  Shocks . 95 

Bark,  Peeling . 4S0 

Bark  for  Buildings . *..134 

Barley  or  Oats . 280 

Barn  and  Stable . *.  .141 

Barns  Without  Cross-Beams. .  *..382 

Barn-Yards . 305-458 

Barracks,  Cheap  and  Easily  Made 
*..2 >2 

Barracks  for  Hay . 176 

Barrel  for  Feed  Truck . *.  .223 

Basket,  Boiling.  . * .  .311 

Baskets,  How  to  Make  Splint.*.  .497 

Bean-Weevils  . *..  21 

Beds,  Ornamental,  in  Winter. ..  .458 

Beef,  How  to  Dress . *.  .461 

Beef,  To  Cut  Up  Side  of,  *505— 
Boile  i  Cor  ,521— Good  Pressed.521 
Bee-Keeping  for  Everybody,  *  47— 
Quinby's,  174-211. 

Bee  Notes,  *47-‘126-*176-*216-*256- 
*3:0-*375-456. 

Bee  Stinging . 321 

Bees  and  Fruit . 1>5 

Bees,  “  The  Blessed  ” .  71 

Bee- Wares,  Beware  of .  7 

Beet-Sugar  and  Sugar  Beets . 226 

Beet-Sngar  in  Maine. . . 155 

“Big  Head" . 322 

Bicycles  and  Bicycling . 520 

Bin,  Grain  Measuri  g . *.  .501 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon . 399 

Bits,  Steel . •■•JSO 

Board,  Kneading . *..104 

lioat,  Self-Acting  Ferry . 16 

Boats,  Building,  280-How  to  Make, 
133-Plow,  *  383. 

Boiler,  Mending . 349 

Bog  Spavin  and  Treatment . .  .*.  .222 

E one-Crusher . 251 

one-Dust,  Home-made . .181 

Bone  vs.  Superphosphate . 3_'5 

Bones  as  Fertilizer . 356 

Bones,  Utilize  Without  Mill . 215 

Book,  A  Handy,  282— Ames’  Alpha¬ 
bets,  321— Bee  Culture.  321— Dic¬ 
tionary,  Useful  and  Cheap,  4d3 — 
Dogs,  New  Work,  174— New  Work 
On,  211  - 18  Million  Spelling,  88— 
F'-rns  in  their  H  >mes  and  Ours, 
821  —  Ferns  of  North  America, 
321  —  Fish  Hatching  and  Fish 
Catching,  321— For  Wheat  Grow¬ 
er,  87— Hearing  and  How  to  Keep 
it,  321  -Herd  Books.76— American 
Devon.  335  —  Ayrshire,  88-Hois- 
tein,  76-Jersev,  280— Journal, Vet¬ 
erinary,  280— Kansas  City,  131  — 
Light  Brahmas,  How  to  Breed, 
321— Long  Life  and  How  to  Reach 
it,  301— Manual  of  International 
Law.  321 -Manual  f  Vegetable 
Plants,  46— New,  321,  862— Pacific 
Rural  Hand,  SU— Plant,  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  121— Parks  and  Gardens  of 
Paris,  363— Practical  Boat  Sailing, 
321— Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  45 
-State  and  other,  321— Summer 
and  its  Diseases,  361— The  Botani¬ 
cal  Text  Book,  363— The  School 


Garden.  221— Time  to  Get,  871— 
Vademecum  of  Equiue  Anatomy, 
821— What  Grocers  Sell  Us,  452- 
Year  Book  of  Education,  74. 
Boots,  Rubber,  52U— Water-Proof,  46 
-Wet,  74.  ^ 

Borax  for  Preserving  Butter . 182 

Bows  for  Cattle . *.  .466 

Boy,  A,  Writes . 253 

By  Return  Mail . 195 

Bots’  and  Girls’  Column. 

B  Bears,  How  go  to  Market,  *473 
—Boys,  All,  and  Many  Girls, 
472 -Bov  and  His  Calf,  *353- 
Buiterflies,  How  to  Collect, 
C  *313— Carpenter,  The  Young, 

*474  -  Christmas  is  Coming. 
*513— City,  Our  Oldest,  *234— 
D  Dates,  *27  — Devil  Fish,  the 
American,  *193— Doctor's  Cor¬ 
respondence  *Dates — Collo¬ 

dion,  27 ;  -ponges,  *67 ;  Squids, 
*106  ;  House  Fly,  Butterflies, 
*149-‘193 :  Celluloid,  Coral,  193: 
Clothes  Moths,  Curious  and 
Wonderful  Plants,  *233 ;  About 
Gas,  Temper  in  Metals,  lied 
Lice,  272  ;  Size  of  Cities,  Steam 
Whistle,  312 ;  “  Aunt  bally  ”— 
Hornets’  Nest,  352 ;  ‘Apple  on 
Grape-Vine,  *Trilobite,  392 ; 
Gold  Fish,  Gas,  ‘Curious  Hats, 
471. — Doctor's  Talks:  ‘Tricks 
with  Mirrors,  Greek,  66 ;  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Gravity.  *106-*147-*192; 
Matter,  Properties  of,  232-272- 
*31i ;  Capillary  Attraction, 
312-*352 ;  *W  eight,  ‘Specific 
Gravity,  391;  lulling  Bodies, 
471  —  The  Pendulum,  *  511  — 
Dodo,  The,  *191  — Dogs  and 
Their  Ways,  *393— Drawing. 
Lesson  in,  *392-‘473— Duckling 
E  Might  Have  Said,  *353— Ento- 

F  mology,  Practical,  273— Fair, 

What  to  Do  At,  353— Farmers, 
Russian,  How  Live,  *273— Fig- 
G  ure.  To  Tell  a  Missing,  27- 
Games,  Shadow,  27— Growtli 
Under  Difficulties,  *  353  — 
H  Horses,  Hats  for,  *  S14  —  In 
sects,  Curious  Ways  of,  *354— 
L  Lives  Saved  on  the  Coast,  *67— 
M  Man,  The  Snow,  •28-Micro¬ 
scope,  Wants  Badly,  232— 
Musk-Rats,  How  Hunted,  *108 
O  —Owls,  *394  —  Paper  from 
1‘  Egypt,  28— Pen  Wiper,  *107— 
“Plays,  Give  Us  More,”  26- 
Puzzle  Box,  26-66-107-148-192- 
232-273-312-352-392-472-512— Puz¬ 
zle  Picture,  *26-*67-*148-*192- 
Q  ‘232— Question,  A  Curious, 149— 
R  Rebus,  Illustrated,  107-272-31:!- 
S  353-472-512-Spiders,  Spinnerets 
and  Cobwebs.*473-*513— Tricks 
W  with  Coins,  *512— Woodchuck, 
Hunting  the,  *271. 

Boys  at  the  Fair . 293 

Boys,  Good  Words  for . 95 

Box,  Knife . ."x . . *.  -311 

Box,  Weighing . *..463 

Boxes,  Wooden,  for  Machinery. *383 

Brace,  Forking  Horse . *..345 

Brahmas,  Value  of  Light . 21 

Brain,  Congestion  of . 281 

Bran,  Feeding . 322 

Bread,  Rye . 311 

Bread  Preparation,  Hosford’s. . .  .399 

Bread  from  Flour,  Yield . 402 

Breeding,  An  Art .  58 

Breeds, Breeding,  and  Pedlgrees*503 

Breeds,  Choice  of . 321 

Brick-Making  on  Hudson  River. .451 
Bridge  or  Pontoon, Floating. .*..462 

Buckeye  Still  Victorious . 251 

Buckwheat,  Harvesting . 299 

Buildings,  Fire-Proof  Farm, ‘464  — 
Moving,  *382— Painting,  481. 

Bull  Yard . . . *•■  46 

Burr-Stone,  Balancing . 335 

Business  Reviving .  86 

Butter,  Artificial,  How  Made,  130- 
Borax  for  Preserving,  132— Carri¬ 
er,  Lancaster,  34— Granular,  *259  - 
No, 239— Not  Gathering.  293-Pack¬ 
ing  for  Winter,  464— Prize,  87 — 
Production,  East  vs.  West,  91- 
Trouble  with,  320— White  Specks, 
480- Worker,  The  Lilly,  215— Pack¬ 
ages,  *46. 


Cabbage  in  Pits. . *.  .384 

Cactus— Cacti— Cactuses . 257 

Cactuses  in  Summer . 229 

Cake,  Sunflower  Seed . 362 

Cakes,  Icing  and  Ornamenting.*  64 
Calendar.  Jan.,  2;  Feb.,  42  ;  March, 
82;  April,  124;  May,  168;  June, 
208;  July, 248 ;  Augest,  2  8;  Sep¬ 
tember,  328;  Oct.,  368;  Nov.,  448, 
Dec..  488. 

Camp  of  Texan  Cattle  Drovers. *258 

Cane,  Amber  Sugar . 58 

Cans,  Deep . 306 

Cans,  To  Sink  Deep . *..265 

Capital  and  Agriculture . 305 

Caponiziug,  480— How  Done,  *139— 
To  Learn,  281. 

Card-Basket,  Hanging . *  390 

Carolina,  North .  88 

Carpets  and  Sweeping . 319 

Carrier.  A  Butter .  50 

Carrier,  Water,  The  Telegraph. *337 

Cart,  A  Farm . *..463 

Catalogues,  Many,  75-114-133-156-200 
-363-403-481. 

Cats  in  Poultry  House . 215 

Cattle.—  Calf,  Feeding  Weaned,  252 
—Retention  of,  239-Treatment  of 
Bull.  199— Catues,  and  Yearlings, 
Feeding,  337-Artificial  Food  fur, 
214— Black  Leg  in,  73— Box  and 


Ship.  352- Dishorning.  481— Fall, 
479— Feeding,  282,  332— Hog  Dress¬ 
ed,  89— liaiBing,  480— Raising  with 
Skimmed  Milk,  137— Raising  with¬ 
out  Milk,  215— Sucking  Cowb,  300— 
To  Free  from  Lice,  6— Weaning, 
*  335. 

Cattle—  Cow,  Abscess  in  Leg,  279— 
Another  Good,  335— Cough  in  a, 
292— Cud  Lost,  133  —  Cure  for 
Self-Sucking,  *  504  —  Devon,  for 
Dairy,  279— Feed  on  One  Acre,  132 
— Fat  Shorthorn  Heifer,  *  379- 
Foul  Foot,  254— Garget ,  2 1 5— Treat¬ 
ment  for,  274— Or  Cak  d  Udder, 

280—  Salt  to  Prevent,  293— Grade, 
Jersey,  133— Grade  Jersey,  Record 
of,  252-How  to  Keep,  280— Jer¬ 
seys,  “Alphea,”  380— Jers  y  and 
Alderney,  310— Jersey  and  An  us 
Cross,  4(34— Je  8  ys,  American,  481 
—Jewel.  Sucking,  *  253— Keeping 
on  Small  Plot,  264— Milkers  in  New 
Zealand,  34— Not  to  Breed  From, 

281—  Pox,  113  — Prevent  Leaking 
Milk,  133  — Prize  Jersey,  493  — 
To  Fatten  a  Milking,  292  — 
Tuberc  losis  in  a,  374  —  Tumor 
in  Teats,  214— Will  it  Pay  to  Keep 
a,  4—  Cows,  Abortion  in,  87— And 
Horses,  Tethering,  340  —  Apples 
for,  480— Cooking  for  a  Few,  293  — 
Free-Martins,  are  they  fertile? 
S74— Gnawing  Old  Boards,  76— 
Hurrying  the,  293  — Large’  and 
Small,  221— Nervousness  in,  281- 
Patent  Spaying,  281— Shorthorn 
Dairy,  *  339— Soiling,  215  —  Teats, 
Injury  to,  455  —  Thoroughbred 
Grades,  460  —  Troublesome,  360- 
Tumor  ill  Teat.  214. 

Cattle,  Blanketed,  521— Bows,  Fast¬ 
ening  with,  *  466-Branding,  463— 
Cl  p  for  Oxen,  *  263— Contagion, 

282—  Cost  of  Soiling, 312— Diarrhoea 
in  Ox,  254— Diseases,  379— Diseases 
of  Live  St  ck,  211— Duchess,  Pres¬ 
ent  Value  of,  481— Exportation  of, 
6-36  —  Gastric  Irritation,  281  — 
Guernsey  Breed,  *  135— Herefords 
in  America,  502 —  “  Holderiiess.” 
460— Mad  Itch  in,  494  — No-IIorn 
Jamestowns,  100— Men,  Encour¬ 
aging,  95— Mooley  or  Polled,  281— 
Polled  or  Hornless,  93— Sale  of 
Clyde,  etc.,  74— Shipment  of,  255— 
Swiss,  *219. 

Celery,  Preserving,  in  Winter... 453 

Cellars,  Frost-Proof .  56 

Celluloid  Again . 520 

Cement  of  Floors .  374 

“  Census  Man  is  Coming  ” . 383 

Census.  The  Coming . 520 

Chair,  Country . *.  .146 

Chairs,  Common-Sense . 212 

Charcoal,  Burning  in  Kilns . 133 

Charcoal  for  Pot  Plants . 1255 

Cheese,  54  —  A  Wisconsin,  34— Col¬ 
ored,  454— Cream,  How  Made,  *  1 11 
—Increase  Home  Markets,  57— In 
the  Army,  17— Rem  rkable  Pyra¬ 
mid,  *1— Retailing,  179. 

Chess  . 360 

Chew,  Leain  to . 183 

Children,  Supplying  Themselves .390 

Children,  Transplanting . 469 

Christmas,  The  Farmer  s  Visit, *.487 
Churn,  A  Reliable,  133  —  Power, 
Home-made,  *  504— The  Best,  360. 

Churns,  Spain’s  Barrel .  7 

Cider,  Preserving . 402 

Cider  House,  A  Modern . *..297 

Cinchona . 402 

Circulation,  Increased .  44 

Cistern  for  Cattle . 175 

Cisterns,  Cheap . . . *..  6 

Cisterns,  How  to  Measure _ *..504 

Claims,  Soldiers . 213 

Cleaning  Up . 376 

Climate,  Change  of . 374 

Clover  Crop,  301— Plowing  In,  279- 
Second  Crop  for  Food,  214. 

Clothes-Line  Holder.. . *..390 

Club,  A  Fanner's,  315— Energetic 
Farmer’s,  253— Ladies  Garden,  258 
-521— Root  and  Cabbage,  373. 

Clubs .  74-519 

Coal  and  Commerce . .  . 479 

Coffee,  Pure . 322 

Coffee-Tree,  Kentucky. . 184 

Cold,  Catching .  64 

Collars,  Celluloid.. . . 360 

College,  Am.  Veterinary,  251  -Mass. 
Ag.  293— The  Am.  Veterinary,  455 

Company,  Entertaining . 390 

Colt,  Feeding  A . 113 

Comfrev,  Prickly,  for  Poultry,  89- 
In  Georgia,  86— Its  Propagation, 
*136. 

Commission,  Entomological. ..  .295 

Compasses,  Land . — *..255 

Corn  and  Cotton  Compost . 46 

Compost,  Materials  for . 215 

Concrete,  359 -Buildings,  294— How 
to  Make,  252— Strength  of,  133. 

Congress,  Nat.  Agri’l . 332^155 

Convention,  Intr’l  Dairymen  s..  .454 

Cook  ng,  Thorou  h . 269 

Corn  and  Fodder  Culture,  *  96- 
Composition  and  Value  of,  183 — 
Eastern  and  Western,  252— For 
Fodder.  252— Indian,  83— Is  King, 
321— 32-Rowed.  74  —  20  Years  in 
Price  of,  335-Most.  Prolific,  311— 
New  Varieties,  92  — On  Prairie 
Sod,  402— Seed,  293— Sweet,  for 
Fodder,  225— Sod  vs.  Stubble,  133. 

Corn-Crib,  Rat- Proof . *..  87 

Corn-House,  A  Virginia . 50 

Corn  Shelter,  A  Good . *..  31 

Corresp  ndence,  Editorial,  11-90-98 
-*  140-295-386-456. 

Cosmoline . 175 

Country,  For  the  Whole . 492 

Covers,  Paper,  for  IIot-Beds. .*..888 

Cream,  Clouted . 113 

Cream,  Ropy .  322 

Creamery  &  Farm  Butter  Dairy. Ill 

Cribbing . 255 

Crop,  Clover  Seed,  402— For  Wet 


Land,  199— Insuring  Good,  820— 
The  Silk,  335. 

Crops,  Diversified,  400— Late  Sown, 
381— Plowing  In  Grain,  1133- Plow¬ 
ing  Under,  211— Root,  186. 

Cud,  Lost. . 133 

Cultivation,  Clean . 223 

Currant  Culture— The  Victoria. *386 
Cutter,  Brush,  *  385— Root,  Home¬ 
made,  58— Root,  *  97. 

Cutters,  Root . *  332 


Dairy  Interests . . .  33 

Dairying  in  Warm  Climate . 294 

Dairymen  in  Clover . 521 

Dam  for  Fish  Pond . *..341 

Dandelions,  Sow  Your . *..188 

Decision,  Important  Land . 212 

Decorations  for  Home  and  Else¬ 
where. . 510 

Depression,  Agricultural . 454 

Dew,  Honey . 835 

Diagrams . 403 

Dish,  Cheap  Water .  87 

Dogs,  l  aws,  and  Names  of . 254 

Domestication  Modified,  Hog’s 

Head . *.  .342 

Door  Fastenings . *..140 

Door,  Prevent  Sagging .  5 

Drain,  A  Timber,  3ffi— Cover  for,  199 

Drainage,  About, . *.  .263 

Draining,  Surface,  480— For  Profit 
and  Health,  47— Of  Lands  and 
Houses,  86 — Under— Few  Words, 
181. 

Drains,  Fall,  in  Tile,  374— Levelling, 
*  181— Piping  Stone,  385. 

Dressing,  Satin  Shoe . *..132 

Drill,  Good  Seed,  88— For  Wheat, 
835— One  Horse,  360—  Seed  and 
Cultivator,  133. 

Drills,  About  Grain... . *..298 

Drinking  at  Meals . lus 

Driving  After  Eating  . 293 

Durra,  or  Sorghum,  Varieties. “.184 


Eagle,  Golden . *.  .376 

Earthworms  in  Pots .  33 

Easels  for  Ornaments.... . *.  330 

Eave  Troughs  on  Barns . 402 

Edelweiss . 262 

Education,  Veterinary . 402 

Eels,  Vinegar . 362 

Elevator,  House  and  Barn _ *..380 

Elevator  in  Building^ . 862 

Elevators.  Grain  in  Havre . 521 

Engine,  Steam,  for  Farm  U6e..  ..178 
Engines,  Farm,  281— Farm  Steam, 
174— Steam  Agricultural,  132-Self 
Propelling  Farm,  *92. 

Engraving,  How  to  Know .  5 

Engraving,  The  Beautiful .  5 

Engravings,  800  Original . 495 

Ensilage .  88 

Equalizer  for  Three  Horses..  .*. .225 

Ergot,  or  Spurred  Rye . *  ■  '388 

Exercise,  What  Do  Boys  and  Girls 
Take.  189. 

Exhibition,  Horticultural,  250— In¬ 
ternational  Dairy,  375— Melbourne 
International,  174— Poultry,  34- 
Poultry,  Berks  Co.,  45— The  Aus¬ 
tralian.  173. 

Explosions,  Lamp .  74 

Exportation  of  Live  Animals. ...  20 

Exportation,  Cattle . 6 

Exposition,  Cincinnati,  IndustT.,822 

Exposure  on  Farm . ..336 

Express  on  Stock . 255 

Experiments.  Important,  *58— Im¬ 
portant  Farm,  128— Not  Too  Late, 
170— With  Fertilizer,  89. 

F 

Fair.  American  Institute,  522  — 
International  Dairy.  7-5.0— Dairy, 
54— List,  361-401-48  -520 -Our,  832- 
N.  J.  State,  455— Russian,  132  — 
Starting  for  the, *327— Western  N. 
Y.  Agr’l,  454. 

Fairs,  460-For  1879, 175-The,  373- 
The  Coming,  290. 

Fallows,  Summer . 115 

Fallows  vs.  Root  Crops . . . 293 

Fallowing,  Fall . 382 

Fan,  Rockaway  Grain . 132 

Farm,  A  Good,  183— A  Well  Fur¬ 
nished,  239— Largest  Wheat,  293- 
Notes  from  Deerfoot,  *12— Test¬ 
ing,  136— To  Support  Itself,  6. 

Farms  Near  New  York . 137 

Farms,  New . . . 455 

Farmers,  Dutch . 180 

Farming,  Higher,  a  Remedy,  294- 
Make  Profitable,  58— In  Iowa,  480 

Fastenings,  Animal .  87 

Feeding  Stuffs . 497 

Feed  Box  hastening,  *  302— Cutter, 
Best,  7— for  50  Sheep,  494. 

Feet,  Cleansing, 400-of  Sheep,  Care 
of,  502— Use  in  Planting,  358. 
Fence,  A  Durable,  6— Barb,  241— 
Building,  *88 -Flood,  *385— For 
Freshets,  *181— Italian,  7— Port¬ 
able  Folding,  ‘385-Rustic,  ‘145- 
Post*.  Temporary.  *134. 

Fences,  Barbed  and  Sheep  1 1— Mov¬ 
able,  76-*97— Notes  on,  832— Pat¬ 
ent.  374— Poultry  Proof,  188. 
Fencing,  Important  Subject,  etc.. 
*  495. 

Ferneries  and  Rock-work . *.  .187 

Ferns  in  Room  Culture . *..509 

Fertilizer,  a  Poor  Spot.  280— Bones 
as,  306  — Bones  vs.  Superphos¬ 
phates,  315-Bones,  Utilize  With¬ 
out  Mill,  215. 

Fertilizers,  Corn  Crop,  176— Experi¬ 
mental  J15— From  Bon  s,213— For 
House  Plants.  63— For  Grass,  87- 
Home  made,  401— One  Year's  Use, 
03 — vs.  Plant  Food,  55. 


Fever,  Splenic,  Remedy  for . 511 

Fig  Tree,  An  Ancient...... . 493 

Figs  in  Michigan . 4nl 

Figures,  Interesting,  49  2 -Pleasant, 
1— Figures  That  Make  Glad,  372. 
File  for  Am.  Agriculturist..  ..*.  .105 

Film  on  Eye . 860 

F  Jter  for 'Cistern . . . 255 

Filter,  Simple . . . *..182 

Fire  Places  in  Summer. . *.  .191 

Fire,  Safety  from . 214 

Fires,  Coal . 25 

Fires,  Prairie . 455 

Firm  of  Imng  Standing . 322 

Fish,  A  Big,  155— Culture,  Its  Suc¬ 
cess,  224— Not  “  Game,”  Roach 
and  Dace,  *339— Ponds,  Small  Ar¬ 
tificial,  461. 

Fisk  &  Hatch . . . 211 

Fistula,  Treatment  of . 87 

Fistula,  Uncured . 76 

Flax  and  Hemp  Breaking . S99> 

Fleeces,  Heavy . .481 

Flies,  Plague  of . .844 

Floor,  Cement  for  Stable . 175- 

Floor,  Long,  for  Cow . 7ft 

Floors  and  Carpets . .....103 

Florists,  Look-out . 34 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn,  Jan.  4 ; 
Feb.,  44;  March,  84;  April,  126; 
May,  170;  June,  210;  July,  249; 
Aug.,  289;  Sept.,  329;  Oct.,  370; 
Nov.,  450;  Dec.,  490. 

Flowers,  Aconite,  *227— Allium,  The 
Neapolitan,  *267— Asters,  Our  Na¬ 
tive,  12— Bell  Flower.  The  Spread¬ 
ing,  61  —  Blackberries,  Double 
Flowered,  ‘142  Cup  Plant.  *S4ft- 
Catch-fly,  Tlie  Oriental,  *267— Ca¬ 
lypso,  The  Northern,  *227— Cole¬ 
uses,  481— Clematis,  Pitched,  23 
—The  Scarlet,  *103— The  Yellow, 
*507  —  Chrysanthemum  Culture, 
493  —  Cone  Flower.  The  Large, 
*387— Edelweiss,  The,  262-*  307- 
Lilies,  Our  Native,  *  347— Moss 
Pink,  319— Pseonia,  Fine  Leaved, 
*143— Prickly  Coitfrey,  45— Prim¬ 
rose,  The  Chinese,  63— Rose,  Mal- 
loiv  .Great  Scarlet,  *462— Rose, Tea, 
A  New,  American  Banner,  *22— 
Spurge,  The  Floivering,  61— Star 
Anemone,  *145  —  Tick-Treefoil, 
Canada,  *467— Vetch,  Spring,  Bit¬ 
ter,  '307— Violet,  Dogtooth,  Eu¬ 
ropean,  *228. 

Flowerpot,  Uses  of...... . .  .348 

Flume,  Measuring  for  Irrigation, 
*14. 

Fodder,  Pay  to  Cut  Corn,  17— Pre¬ 
servation  of,  ‘142— Oats  and  Rye 
for, 45— Corn,  Plantieg,  211— Corn, 
Time  to  Cut,  293— Corn,  Storing. 
321. 

Food,  Artificial,  for  Calves,  214— 
Consumption  of,  261-Cotton  Seed, 
73— For  Lifetime,  4U1. 

Foods.  Concentrated,  184— Mixed, 

400—  Value  of,  335. 

Forelock,  Where  Go  ?  293 

Forest,  An  Am.  in  England .  46 

Forests  and  Rainfall.. . 522 

Frame,  Compact  Quilting . *..190 

Freezing  ana  Thawing . .  .323 

Frieno,  The  Farmers’ .  6 

Frog  Farming. . .  . . ..334 

Fruit  as  Food . 320 

Fruit  Canning  in  England .  19 

Fruit  Dryer,  ‘  Zimmerman  ” . 362 

Fruit  Dryer . *..378 

Fruit  Garden,  Jan.  3;  Feb.  43 
March,  83;  April,  125;  May,  169 
June,  209  ;  July,  249;  Aug.,  289 
Sept.,  329;  Oct.,  369;  Nov.,  449 
j)ec  *489 

Fruits',  Ordinary,  Sent  as  New. .  .269 
Fruits  —  Apple,  New  Highland 
Beauty,  *2.57—“  Itawle’s  Janet,” 
252— “Rawle’s  Genet,”  292— Ban¬ 
anas  and  Cocoanuts,  860-Cherry, 
A  New,  291— Cherry,  Dyehouse,  389' 
—Chestnuts,  490— Currants,  The 
Victoria,  ‘386— Fig<  in  Michigan, 

401—  Peach,  “Early  Waterloo,”  334; 
New  Parnell,  400— Peaches  from 
Georgia,  255 ;  in  Florida,  291- 
Pear,  New,  Kieffer's  Hybrid,  *21 — 
Pears,  Summer,  386— Persimmons, 
Dried,  255—  Quince,  New,  The 
Champion,  22  ;  Cultivation  of,  189 
—Raisins,  California,  5  —  Rasp¬ 
berry,  The  Chinese,  349 ;  “  Grape- 
Vine/’  185-87ft-Easpberries,  The 
Cuthbert,  *101  ;  Old  and  New,  388- 
Strawberry,  Cresent.402 ;  Moore’s 
Prolific,  479— Strawberries,  *345. 

Fungus,  Apple  Leaf,  *  468— Fungi, 
*  268  -Peach  Curl,  *  258  -The 
Huckleberry,  *  309. 

Furniture,  Old . 310 


Garden,  Kitchen  and  Market— Jan., 
4  ;  Feb.,  43  ;  March,  83 ;  April,  125  ;. 
May,  170;  June,  209;  July,  249: 
Aug,  289;  Sept.,  329;  Oct.,  370; 
Nov.,  450  ;  Dec.,  489. 

Garden,  What,  Have  You? . .141 

Gardens,  Hit  and  Fit . 141 

Gardening,  Window . 64 

Gardens,  etc.,  of  California . 495 

Gas-Lime . 240 

Gate,  A  Lifting . • . .  340 

Gate,  A  Garden,  504— Cheap  Yard, 
*  223  -Fastenings.  *  140— Self-Clos¬ 
ing  Tide,  *  100— Tenn.  Farm,  *  5. 

Gauge,  A  Slitting . 504 

Gentian,  A  Climbing . 493 

Georgia  Com.  of  Agriculture _ 479 

Gestation,  Period  of . 456 

Getting  Along  Together . 269 

Girls,  Well  Educated . 21 

Give  It  Up . 332 

Glass  and  Evaporation  of  Water.336 

Goats,  Angora  . 252 

Goods,  Advance  in  Dairy _  481 

Gophers,  252  —  Plague  of,  280 
Pocket,  253-320. 


INDEX 


III 


Grain,  Brewer’s,  for  Food,  74  — 
Crushed,  for  Horses,  15  —  Fan, 
Rockaway,  *  178— And  Fertility, 
86— At  Single  Port,  78.  , 

Grains,  Brewers . 321 

Grape-Vine  for  Everybody . 145 

Grape,  The  “  Welcome  ” . 375 

Grapes,  California,  J>22  —  Messrs. 
Hookers,  452— Some  New  White, 
468. 

Grass  Alone,  360— Bermuda,  481— 
Hungarian  and  Millet,  260 -Hun¬ 
garian,  for  Cows,  214 — On  a  Marsh, 
233— For  Wood  Lot,  374— In  the 
Market,  253— Orchard,  374-280— 
Orchard  Sowing,  322— Velvet,  ”266 
—Green  Valley,  362— Witch,  87  - 
Without  Plowing,  215. 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants,  482- 
Mixture,  3.8— Ornamental,  *  887— 
Of  Tennessee,  74— Two  Trouble¬ 
some,  *  58. 

Grater, Horse  Radish . ”..174 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants, 
Jan.,  4;  Feb., 44 ;  March, 84 ;  April, 
126 ;  May ,  170 ;  June,  210 ;  J  uly,  249; 
Aug.,  289 ;  Sept.,  330;  Oct.,  370, 
Nov.,  450 ;  Dec.,  490. 

OrccuB  243 

Gross-Beak,  Rose  Breasted . 360 

H 

Harrow  for  Grass  Seed . 293 

Harrow,  The  Disc . 374 

Harrows . 114 

Hartshorn  and  Ammonia . 45 

Harvard  and  Arboriculture . 453 

Harvesters,  Self  Binding . '-'80 

Hats  for  Horses . *..314 

Hay  Knives,  Uses  and  Patterns,  *505 
—  Ha  ,  Steaming,  87  —  Storing, 
293  —Weight  of,  374  —  Weight  in 
Stack,  S35. 

Header,  A  Double . 360 

Healthful  or  Healthy . 34 

Hens,  Egg  Eating . 214 

Hens,  Setting . 495 

Heredity  and  Variation . 322 

Hints  and  Helps,  Household . 231 

Hints  for  Work.  Jan.,  2  :  Feb.,  42 ; 
March,  82;  April,  124;  May,  168; 
June,  208 ;  July,  248 ;  August,  238 ; 
Sept.,  328 ;  Oct.,  *  368;  Nov.,  448; 
December,  488. 

Hints,  Useful,  for  Cold  Weather.  16 

Hitching  Bar . *..310 

Hoe,  Travis  Wheat . 360-402 

Holder,  Bag . *.  .462 

Holder  for  Clothes-Line. .  *..390 

Homestead,  Very  Desirable . 200 

Home  Topics— 23-64-1 03-199-230-269- 
309-349-390-169-510. 

Horse  Breaking  Down,  293—  Colt, 
Erysipelas  lu  a,  212;  Feeding  a, 
113;  Strangles  In,  322— Horse  Dis¬ 
cipline  for  Kicking,  *  224— Foun¬ 
der  or  Lami  iitis,  814— Head  One 
Side,  320  — Heeis,  Cracked,  400— 
Kicking,  Brace  for,  315— Kicking, 
Cure  of,  252  — Knuckling.  241  — 
Mare,  Breeding  an  old,  280-Per- 
cheron.  Sale  of  a,  211— Racing  at 
Fairs,  455— Ring  Bone,  lOO— Firing 
for,  239—  I  raining  and  Education, 
*81— With  Bad  Feet,  400— Young, 
How  to  Spoil,  214. 

Horses,  American,  in  Europe,  520— 
American  in  6  ranee,  334  —  Bon¬ 
ner’s  Sale,  522— Canadian.  2:4 — 
City,  at  Pasture,  2)9— Cow-Pea 
for,  IS— Doctoring,  2.80— English 
Cart,  *  299  —  Epizootic  Among, 
253  —  Kvener  for  Three,  *  114— 
Gnawing  Feed  Troughs,  211- 
280—  Gnawing  Mangers,  320-313— 
interfering,  87  —  Saddle,  348  — 
Scratches  in,  6-181— Sweeny  in,  240 
—Three  Abreast,  87-480— Water¬ 
ing,  133-360— Whole  Grain  for,  133 
—Corn  Shocking,  *  302. 
Horse-Power,  Dimensions,  *  88— A 
Convenient,  *  4.">—  For  Barns,  *  9 

Horse-RaciDg  at  Fairs . 493 

Horse  Shoe,  Billings . 315 

Horse-Shoe.  Machine  Rolled . 84 

Horticulturist,  the  Cali  ornian..255 

House.  Stable  and  Carriage . SS 

Housekeepers,  Hints  to . 89 

Houses,  Iuside  of . 103 

Huckleberry  ing . *.  .217 

Humbug. . ...492 

Humbugs,  Sundry,  8-49-85-130-174- 
*212-284-291-332-^372-452-493. 
Humphreys,  Noel . 319 


I 


“  Icee  Wagon  Come  Nextee  ” _ 402 

Ice  Building . 454 

Ice  Houses . *..97-520 

Ice  Houses,  and  Filling  Them. *.502 

Ice  in  Dairy . 360 

Immigration,  Increase  of . 280 

Implements,  322— and  Machinery, 
5u— Faun,  88— Hog  Killing,  ‘20- 
Market  and  Farm  Garden,  *142— 
Money  Saving,  220. 

Imposition  Upon  Farmers . 212 

Impressions . 254 

Improvement,  Village,  Farm,  and 
Home,  24. 

Incubators . 480 

Index,  Run  Over . 492 

Inducements  to  Better  Farming.  18 
Insects.— Ants  in  Lawn,  252;  in 
Lawns,  252-310;  Red,  133;  Still 
More  About,  294;  to  Destroy,  294 
Aphides  on  Peach  Leaves,  373- 
Bag  Worm, '333— Beetle  and  Paris 
Green,  292— oorer,  The  Clover 
Root,  ’463—  Bot  Fly  and  Its  Ways 
*345— M  'til,  Buffalo,  271— By  Mail. 
*334— Canker  Worm  Guard,  269— 
Cockroaches,  102 — Curculio,  The 
Plum,  *256— Cut  Worms  and  Cao- 


255  Locust.  Seventeen  Year.  820— 
Midge,  Clover  Seed,  *261— Phyl¬ 
loxera  and  Grape  Rot,  320— Plant 
Lice,  254  —  Weevils,  Barn,  252  - 
Barn  or  Grauery,  200  ;  Bean,  21-74- 


199 ;  Wheat,  335  --  Wheat,  294- 
Worm,  Cabbage.  *308;  Cotton, 
294 :  Currant  Fruit,  102-176— 
“Worm"for  Name,  452— Worms 
in  Sw  ine,  835. 

Insertions. . *.  .351 

Institute,  Illinois  Agr’l .  5 

Insurance,  Lite . 115-182 

Interest,  Wasteful . 458 

Interests.  Our  Dairy .  33 

Intruders,  The . *.  .287 

Invasion  from  the  North . 360 

Investigation,  Agricultural . 400 

Iron  In  Grain  . 293 

Iiems,  Foreign  Horticultural,  62; 
Horti  ultural,  362  — Of  Interest, 
362-402. 

Ivy  for  the  House . 468 


Jacks,  Wagon . *263-*343 

July,  Fourth  of . 272 

Jute,  American,  212-820— American, 
What  is  It  ?  *265— Aud  Its  Culture, 
*185. 

K 

Kaiuit . 373 

Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture. . .  .292 

Kerosene  aud  Mosquitoes . *.  .801 

Kerosene  in  Kitchen . *..311 

Kilborn,Loss  at . 402 

Knife,  A  Good .  34 

Knot.  Cat’s-Paw .  184 

L 

Label  and  Halter . *.  .300 

Label,  Another  Tree . *  188 

Labels,  for  Fruit  Trees,  *349— Tree, 
253— Zinc,  442. 

Labor  in  Vegetable  Garden .  6 

Ladder,  Convenient . *.  .883 

ladder  for  Orchard . *..288 

Lamp  Shade,  Pleasing  . *..  87 

Land,  Clearing  Slough . *..501 

Land,  Plowing . 400 

Land,  1'reparing  for  Wheat  . 289 

Language,  Beauties  of . 252 

Latch,  Lever  Gate . *.  .137 

Latch  Spring . *.  .344 

Laurel,  Remedy  for  Poison  . 199 

Lawn  Mowers,  “  Excelsior  ” . 175 

Laws  Bird . . 401 

Laws,  Tree  Planting,  Iowa . 452 

Leaf  and  Its  Work .  306 

Leaves  Absorb  Water,  360— Autumn 
Decoration,  390  —  Gathering  the 
Fallen,  498— In  Ice  Pond,  403— Tur¬ 
nip  and  Beet,  400. 

Letter,  Read.  Written . 492 

Letters,  Nameless .  7 

Light  in  the  Stable.  . *7-199 

Light  on  the  Road .  54 

Lines  for  Three  Abreast . *  .  5 

Lime  and  Bone  Yard,  74— and  Lime 
Kilns,  335-*382— and  Manure,  879— 
and  Superphosphate,  374  — For 
Compost,  45— For  Land,  373— For 
Muck,  874— How  to  Use,  493— On 
Prairie  Soil.  360— Value  of,  479. 

Liquid.  A  Wonderful . 453 

Litter,  Sawdust., . 400 

Live  for  Ever  as  a  Weed . 280 

Lucerne  or  Alfalfa  in  Canada. ...  34 

Lucerne  for  Soiling . 293 

Lumber  from  Straw . .532 

Lumbermen  and  Iron  Miners  of 
Lake  Superior . *.  .60 

M 

Macaroni  and  Its  Uses .  25 

Machine,  A  Rowing,  *149  —  Bean 
Pu.ling,  *222— Moving  a  Thresh¬ 
ing,  55. 

Machines  for  Making  Tiles,  480— 
Sharpening  Mowing,  175— Shingle, 
214 — Washing,  374. 

Magazine,  Carriage . 520 

Mail,  “  Return  ” . 495 

Maize,  Ensilage  of . 251 

Male,  Importance  of . 57 

Mangel,  Webb’s  Kinver,  14— or  Car¬ 
rots,  874— The  Weight  of,  480. 

Mange,  How  to  Treat .  200 

Manure,  Bommer’s  Method,  87— Pre¬ 
serving,  281— Spreading,  216-373— 
Spreading  in  Winter,  519— Stable, 
$3  per  Ton,  480— When  Apply,  376 

Manual  of  Georgia .  74 

Many  a  Sample . 291 

Mark  on  Paper  . 240 

Markets,  33-73-114-156-171-210-250-290 
257-330-370-4-0-490. 

Markets,  Study .  56 

Markets,  Watching . .401 

Marl,  N.  J.,  Sand . 456 

Marsh,  Seeding  a  Reclaimed . 214 

Match,  Great  Walking  . 131 

Mattresses,  Wire  Bed .  33 

Meadow,  Seeding  a,  400— Treat  a, 
400— Treatment  of,  292. 

Meadows,  Seeding  Swamp . 214 

Medicine,  Practice  of  Veterinary, 
15. 

Meal,  Cotton-Seed  . 174-460 

Measels . 309 

Meat,  Over  Fattened . *.  .2(1 

Men,  Young,  50,000  Wanted .  41 

Mildew,  Grape,  360— Su  phate  of 
Iron  for,  454  —  The  American 
Grape,  *348. 

Mencling  Waste  Places . 265 

Michigan,  Northern .  34 

Microscope.  44-252— American,  for 
Everybody,  212 -Compound,  *172- 
131— Seiennlic  Authorities,  240. 

Microscopes .  86 

Mildews,  Co  i  mon  White _ *..  .567 

Miles,  Dr.  M.,  Houghton  Farm..  .291 
Milk,  Bad,  Efforts  to  keep  out  of 
City,  500  —  Bloody,  280-519  —  Car- 
rings,  *  303— Cooling,  281 — Cost  of, 
385— Or  Cheese,  239— Crop,  179— 
Drinking  Sour,362 — Holding  Back, 
5:9— Setting  in  Cold  Weal  her,  * 
45 — Shelves,  *  384— Skimmed.  15— 
Supplying,  to  Consumer,  *  302  — 
Testing  and  Measuring,  *  182 — 
Winter,  Profitable.  16— Pail,  175- 
481— Rooms,  Lumber  for,  287. 


Milking.  Extraordinary . 252 

Milking,  Periods  of... . 501 

Mill  for  Bones . *..  17 

Millet,  Pearl,  133— Pearl.  How  to 
Dry,  218— Pearl,  P.  Henderson  and 
“  Granger,’’  215. 

Mineral,  for  Name .  282 

Moles,  175— Traps  and  Poison,  216 — 
—And  Mole  Traps,  *  264-*  501. 

Moore,  Dr.,  Death  of . 820 

Moore,  Silas,  Death  of . 251 

Mosses,  Coloring . 282 

Motor,  A  New  Water, . *.  503 

Mowers,  Lawn,  Philadelphia _ 133 

“  Mr.  or  Esq." . 454 

Muck,  291-481— Digging  Swamp.  *881 
—For  M an  ure.  Preparing,  252. 

Mud,  Let  it  Dry  First . 131 

Mules,  Shipment  to  Africa . 240 

Mulleins . ...454 

Music,  New  and  Good .  31 

Mustard  as  a  Crop . 215 

Muzzle,  Calf . *  .311 

N 

Nails,  Horse-Shoe,  Abroad...  *  7 

Name  the  Stale . 291 

Name,  Your . 240 

Nest.  An  Improved . *..214 

Nettle  as  Fibre  Plant . 319 

Netting,  Tarred,  for  Sheep . 113 

News,  Good,  from  Texas . 251 

Night  Soil . 374 

Nitrogen,  Mr.  Laws’  Letter  on.. .257 

Nitrogen  in  Dung . 262 

Notes  from  the  Pines . 228-508 

Notes,  Household,  191-147— And 
Queries,  65. 

Notes,  Not  for . 5  0 

N.  Carolina  for  Immigrants . 520 

Notices,  About . 332 

Nursery,  Small  Fruit . 251 

Nursery,  Starting  a .  .521 

Nurserymen,  Florists,  etc . 211 

Nuts  and  Nubbins,  115-281-323. 

N  uts  and  Seeds . 582 


Oats  and  Bariev.  Cultivating,  214— 
With  Winter  Wheat, 334— Harrow¬ 
ing  Young,  214. 


Ointment,  Glycerine _ 

....509 

Oranges  and 

Lemons. . . 

....331 

Orchard  and 

Garden.  Jan.,  2 : 

;  Feb., 

43; 

March, 

83; 

April, 

125 ; 

,  May, 

169; 

June, 

209; 

July, 

249; 

Aug., 

2*9; 

Sept., 

329 ; 

Oct., 

309; 

Nov., 

443- 

-Dec.,  489. 

Orchard  and 

Nursery,  Jan.,  3 

;  Feb., 

43 ; 

March, 

83; 

April, 

,  12>i 

;  May, 

109; 

June, 

209 ; 

J  uly. 

249, 

Aug., 

289; 

Sept., 

329; 

Oct., 

369; 

Nov., 

449: 

Dec.,  489. 

Orchids,  Fine  Collection . ...212 

Orchids.  Money  Value  of . 317 

Oil,  A  Little,  265— As  Manure,  74- 
Hoof,  281. 

Oil-Cake  vs.  Corn .  46 

Owners,  Land.  Large,  G.  Britain. 251 
Oyster.  Value  of  . 480 


Paddock  and  Hovel  for  Horses. *464 

Package  for  Fruit . *..469 

Pail,  Feeding..  . *..300 

Pail,  Improved  Milk . 175 

Paint  and  Putty.  293 

Paint,  Red,  in  Horticulture . 849 

Paints,  Asbestos  Liquid . 132 

Paper,  “  Old  Cloth  ” .  S8 

Papers,  Sending . 250 

Papers,  Those  Sending . 332 

Paris  Green . 251 

Paris  Green,  Applying .  *..252 

Pasture,  Winter,  375— Winter,  for 
Sheep,  333— Shaded  Sheep,  *  208. 

Pastures,  Woodland . 303 

Patterns,  Dolls . 230 

Pay?,  Does  it . 492 

Peanuts,  Trade  in.  . 481 

Peas,  Green,  Half  Bushel . 143 

Peas  ami  Corn  for  Fodder . 214 

Pearl-Millet  in  Georgia .  46 

Pearls,  How  Procured. . *..150 

Pelts,  Tanning  Sheep . 133 

Pen  and  Yard  for  150  Hogs _ *.  .IS! 

Peninsula,  A  Run  Through . 217 

~  ,181 

33 
.195 
320 
,  6 
251 


Pens,  Calf. 

Petunias  and  Potato  Bugs. 

rhenyl.  Soluble . 

Phosphate,  The  Charleston. 

Piano  for  $5 . 

Picker,  Berry,  Silver’s . 

Pier  aud  River  Wall . *.  .381 

Piggery,  A  Convenient . *..  52 

Pig-Pen  and  Tool-House . *.  .885 

Pipe,  To  Clear . 400 

Pitch,  Quarter  or  Third . 280 

Plan,  Kellogg’s . 136 

Plank,  Smoothing . *..302 

Planks,  Rolling.ior  Machines.  .*.381 
Plant,  Century, 401— Pitcher,  in  Par¬ 
lor,  22— What  to,  86. 

Plants, Concerning  it  Few  Common, 
256— And  Plant-Food,  454— Cow- 
Peas.  Southern,  498  —  Exclusive 
Control,  282 — Hardy  Herbaceous, 
86— N  ew  and  Rare,  88. 

Plaster  Land . 241 

Play  House,  Baby's . 147 

Pleurisy  in  Cow . 2i3 

Pieuro-Pneiimonia,  320-335-359. 

Plow,  Mole . 292 

Plow,  Syracuse  Chilled . *.  .297 

Plows,  Adamant,  279 — Chilled,  132- 
Gang,  375. 

Plowing,  Deep  and  Shallow,  401— 
Fall,  293— From  Inside  of  Field, 
*  383— liy  Electricity,  320— When 
Land  is  Dry.  480—  With  Three 
Horses.ISS— Witli  Swivel  Plow,  221 

Pin  mes,  Pampas  Grass.  .  5 

Poison,  Insect,  London  Purple.. 254 

Poisoning  by  Ivy  . 402 

Poke  for  Breechy  Cattle . *.  .263 

Poke  in  the  Garden . 232 

Population  of  ihe  World .  6 

Pork,  Am.,  in  England . 258 

Pork-Making . 322 

Posies  ill  Iron  Pots . 2  d 

Posts,  Sawed  Fence.  *  46— Setting 
Fence,  97— When  to  Cut,  321. 


I’ot,  Flower,  Improved . *..386 

Potato,  New,  “St.  Patrick,"  *  102 — 
Planter,  True’s.86— Bug  Poison, 132 
—Disease,  335— Rot,  377. 

Potatoes  for  Hogs, 481— Hilled  Up. 
481— In  England.  193 —  Keeping,  * 
15-33—  Old  and  New,  *  186— PeiTor- 
uted,  *  349. 

Post,  Rubbing,  for  Pigs . 481 

Poultry — Chickens,  Fountain  lor, 
*17— Gapes  in,  258-322— Pox,  Cure 
for,  73  —  Spring,  73  —  Breeding 
House,  *  343. 

Poultry— Fowls,  Diseases  of  Liver 
in,  280— Disease  In',  480—  Roup, 
Cure  of,  51. 

Poultry—  Varieties,  Ceylon  Jungle, 

1  .'3— Dominique- Leghoi  n,  374-481 — 
Plymouth  Rocks,  215-180— Rump- 
less,  *  9.1 — The  Langslmn,  *  459. 
Poultry— Eggs,  Food. 74— Hens,  Eat¬ 
ing,  214— 111  Ice,  360—' Tester,  Use¬ 
ful,  *  105— Packing,  281— The  Beat¬ 
ing  of.  452— To  Preserve,  113  — 
White  Leghorn.  132. 

Poultry— Homes,  Convenient,  90- 
Duck,  Rock-work,  *  2.6  —  Mr. 
Kemp’s,  *  220— Poultry,  860.— Cats 
in,  215. 

Poultry  —  Food,  Prickly  Comfrey 
for,  89— Wheat  or  Rye  for.  239. 
Poultry  —  Management,  Crossing, 
291— Disease,  519 —  Exercise  for,  481 
—Fanning,  464— Fattening,  342- 
Grade  ami  Cross-bred,  3(0 — Incu¬ 
bators.  480— Keeping  lor  Profit, 
280— Keening  ill  Cities,  20—  Ke<  p- 
ing  in  Village,  98— Medium  Sized, 
1— Proof  Fences,  188— Roosts,  Hen, 
335—  Spade  for,  360. 

Poultry—  Turkey*',  Care  of  Young, 
223— Diseases  Among,  270  — Fat¬ 
tening,  384— Rhode  Island,  225— 
Roosts  for,  305. 

Powders,  Fruit-Preserving . 375 

Practice,  Bad .  41 

Premium,  A  New,  44-86-132. 

Premiums.  Ashton's  Salt .  452 

Premiums  at  Fairs . 175 

Presents,  Holiday . 520 

Presses,  Small  Printing .  6 

Prices.  Holding  for  Higher.. .  820 

Prickly  Comfrey  for.  Poultry,  8— 
In  Georgia,  87— Its  Propagation, 
136. 

Pride .  4 

Prizes  for  Oar  Butter  and  Honey .295 

Prizes,  Valuable  Dairy . *.  .218 

Products,  Farm,  Abroad,  431-81  — 
Hog,  86— Ill.  Farm,  455. 

Profit,  Farming  for .  20 

Protection,  A  Simple .  . .  455 

Provisions,  Export  of . 314 

Puller,  Stump . 333 

Puller,  Stamp . *..333 

Pump,  Whitman  Fountain _ *  255 

Pump,  Wliitman’s,176—  Wooden  lor 
Bin  n-Yards  *  501. 

Pumps,  Covered  Well  for . *..185 

“  Pnssley”  on  the  Table . 251 


Juestion,  That  Curious . 194 

Quinine,  The  Duty  ou . 291 


Rabbit,  The  Jack . 362 

Rabbit,  The  Jack- Ass  or  M tile,  *.  .499 
Rabbits,  293-360— Raising  lor  Profit, 

*  53— Wild,  480. 

Rack,  A  Clothes,  *  370  —  Clothes, 
Handy,  *  134— Fodder,  for  Large 
Herd,  *  55  — Fodder.  Portable, 

*  462— For  Hay,  *  262— For  Sheep, 
*344— Handy  Drying,  6— Hay  Feed¬ 
ing,  *  182— Paper,  A  Cheap,  *  350— 
Useful,  *  338. 

Ratters,  Measuring .  74 

Rafters,  Measuring  &  Marking.*  19 

Rails  and  Posts,  Splitting . *..318 

Railroads,  Our . 335 

Rake,  A  Leaf.  . . *..462 

Rake,  A  Stone . 113 

Rakes,  Horse . .251 

Ranches,  Colorado  Sheep . *  13 

Rape  Before  Wheat . 241 

Read  Carefully . 134 

Reading,  Our  Children . 64 

Reapers,  Champion . 132 

Record,  A  Milk  and  Butter,  131— 
Am.  Cotswold,  34— Butter,  13o— 
Cow,  495— Good  Tea,  74. 

Recommend  them . .  452 

Rectum,  Protrusion  in  Swine. . .  .241 

Reel,  Good  Garden . *..176 

Reels,  Garden . *..229 

Refrigerator,  A  Capacious — .  19 

Register,  Merino .  88 

Reports,  Interesting  on  Wheat..  48 

Request.  An  Earne  t - - 492 

Residence,  Desirable . 131 

Reyburn,  Hunter  &  Co . 251 

Rhubarb  In  England . 101 

Ridgerfor  Roots . *..225 

Robins,  Protection... . 384 

Roof,  Repair  Flat . 335 

Roller,  Method  of  Using,  341— Use 
of  the.  *58— When  to  Use,  280. 

Rooms,  Sleeping  in  Warm .  61 

Root-Cellars  and  Root-Houses. *.458 
Roots  ot  Grass,  319  —  And  Y arbs,  337 
—Roots,  222  — Cutting,  45— For 
Cows,  133— Preparing  for,  374. 

Rope,  How  to  Mend . *..141 

Rot,  Potato . 377 

Rotation  Advisable . 401 

Roup,  Cure  for . 34 

Rubber  f o  Mops . 480 

Rug,  Pretty . 193 

Rust,  Raspberry . 292 

R  ist,  The  Wheat . *..3  7 

Rye  for  Soiling... . 293 

Rye,  Mammoth .  6 


s 


Salsify . 114 

Salt  as  Fertilizer,  185— For  Hogs, 
374— For  Sheep,  214— On  ?>!  dons, 
334— On  Wheat,  215-Horn,  *335. 

Saw-Buck,  Improved . *..  S3 

Saw-Mill,  Side-Cutting .  73 

Sawdust . 241 


School,  A  Butter . ITS 

School  in  Australia, 360—  Public  and 
Private,  174- Master  Abroad,  331. 
Science  Applied  to  Farming,  10-91- 
129-177. 

Science.  Farm  in  Georgia..' .  45 

Screens  and  Awnings . *  ..270- 

Season,  Changes  of . 320 

Seat,  Wagon,  Easy . *..  87 

Seed,  Cauliflower,  333— Change  of, 
375— and  Crops,  280- Grain,  Pick¬ 
ling,  '3  4 — Smoking  Clover,  5 

Seeds,  Garden  and  Farm . 521 

Seeds,  Moreton  Farm . 115 

Seeding  to  Grass  in  Autumn . 302 

Self  Binder . 354 

Separator  and  Engine,  Shaker. .  .175 

Sewage,  City,  for  Manure .  95 

Sewing,  Plain .  23 

Shade,  Lamp .  24 

Shade  for  Stock . .53 

Shading  for  Greenhouse.. _ *..469 

Shed  for  Feeding . *.  .137 

Shed,  A  Cattle . *..258 

Sheds  and  Barns,  Cheap . *..305 

Sheep,  225— Aust  ralian  Merino,  '179 
—Dip,  Buchan’s,  212— Ear  Marks, 
*94— Information  About,  131— In 
Michigan,  254— I  terest.  Improve¬ 
ment  in,  493— Merinos  for  Colo¬ 
rado,  374— Pasture  Shaded,  *208— 
Pasture,  Winter,  323— Profit  in, 
280— Pulling  Wool,  133— Purchas¬ 
ing  on  Plains,  375— Raising,  87— 
Romney  Marsh,  200— Southdown 
or  Cotswold  LamliB,  374— Stretch¬ 
es  in, 199— Success  with, 344  -Value 
of  Cross-Bred,  *343  —  Tobacco 
Wash  for,  212— Lan  be— For  Mark¬ 
et,  322— Mother  of  Early,  458— In 
Market,  131 

Sheep-Dip,  Carbolic . 494 

Shellers  and  Grinders,  Corn. .*  304 

Shelter  for  Sows . *..141 

Shelves,  Milk . *..884 

Shingles,  Making  Split,  *2  3— Me¬ 
tallic,  239- Sheet  Iron,  £22. 

Shoe  Polish . 199 

Shoes,  Safety  llor6e . *..134 

Show,  Chicago  Fat  Stock,  74— A 


Shows,  English  Cattle . 481 

Shows,  Poultry . 520-622 

Shrub,  The  Calacanthus,  Cattle 
Poison,  '.2. 

Sketches,  Send  Us .  4 

Skins,  Lini  ng  Sheep .  281 

Skullcaps,  Wild  and  Garden. .*. .507 

Slips,  W  ooden.  to  S  lit . *..501 

Slug-Worm,  Ihe  Pear . *..308 

Smoke  Houses . *..460 

Smut,  Corn . £34 

Snow  Plow,  Easily  Made . *..105 

Soap,  Castile .  45 

Society,  A  Country,  520— Amcr.  Po- 
Biological,  133-173-334-455-5.1— Illi¬ 
nois  Hort., 521— Mass,  llort., 251-454 
— National  Agricultural, 492— Now 
Haven  Hurt., 211— N.  Y. Hort., 364- 
402-455 

Societies,  Agricultural  to  Secreta¬ 
ries . 495 

Sod  Gutter,  A  Useful . 63 

Sod  Cutter,  Prof.  Beal’s . *..lt3 

Soda-Ash  as  Fertilizer . .  87 

Soil,  Mechanical  Condition .  54 

Soil  and  Evaporation . 375 

Soils,  Barley  and  Wheat.. .  45 

Soiling . 293 

Sorghum,  Varieties  of .  *..184 

Sower,  A  New  Seed . 73 

■Spawn,  Catfish . 820 

Spool  Cases . *..  64 

Specks.  White,  in  Butter . . 281 

Spout,  Sliding  for  Barn . *..  95 

Stage,  Roofing . *..344 

Stage,  Shingle, . *..  137 

Staggers,  Stomach . 281 

Stain  Wood  Brown . 860 

Staining  Chestnut-wood . 252 

Stains,  Fruit . 469 

Stanchion,  Fastening . *302-*883 

Stanchion  for  Milk  Cows . *..180 

Stanchions . .  54-389 

Standard  i  >f  Excellence  for  Sheep  6 

Station,  N.  C.  Experimental . 454 

Steam  in  Lumbering . 319 

Siep  Ladder . 351 

Steps,  Handy . *.  .311 

Stirrup,  Safety . *..  34 

Stock,  5— Going  to  Europe,  5— For 
Cheese  Factory,  133— Seed,  320— 
Needed  for  80  Acres,  41-  Pure 
Bred,  214— Rule  in  Luymg,  293. 

Stone  Boats  . *..  96 

“Stony  Point” .  251 

Stoves  and  Stove  Pipes . 271 

Strainers,  Rest  for  Milk . *.  .181 

Straw  and  Chaff  Injurious . stfr 

Straw,  Burning . 293 

String  Halt .  ..322 

Stubbling  Wheat . 374 

Stump  Puller . 374 

Stump  B  asting . 373 

Sturtevant,  J.  W.,  Death  of .  88 

Succeed,  Will  He . 360 

Success,  Secret  of . 381 

Sugar  Beet,  820— Beet  Culture,  462- 
Cane,  European,  481— Consump¬ 
tion  of,  321— Fine  Maple,  241— 
From  Beets,  94— In  Amber  Cane, 
255. 

Sunstroke . 322 

Sunstroke  in  Horses . 199 

Supplies,  W  inter . 269 

Surgeon,  A  Veterinary .  5 

Swamp,  Draining  a . 400 

Swindle,  That  Denver  Land . 522 

Swine,  Arrangement  for  Feeding. 
*181— Chester  .81— Cholera,  Hog,  73 
—Cholera,  Hog,  Investigation,  -481 
—Cholera.  Hog.  and  Rings,  254- 
Cost  of  Raising, 2S1— Cure, Dr.  H.’s 
Hog, 6— Feeding,  293— Head.  Hog’s, 
Domestication  Modified,  "342— 
Hogs  or  Pigs,  252  Jersey  Red,  175 
-215-255  —  Management  of,  7  — 
Mange  in,  .255— Poland-Chinas  in 
Australia,  455— Scurvy,  113-Shel¬ 
ter  for  Sows,  *141— Sutt'olk,  *879 — 
To  Fasten,  *462— Trough.  Conve¬ 
nient,  *  1 15  —  Typhoid  Fever 
Among,  455  Virginia,  45— Waier 
for  Fattening,  255— With  Weak 
Backs,  212. 


IV 


INDEX, 


Syrups,  Impure.. . S90 

System,  The  Metric . 214 


Table,  A  Salting .  95 

Tacks,  Horticultural .  88 

Talks  on  Farm  Crops .  . . .  9 

Ta  ne  y  Material . 493 

Tatting' Pattern . *.  .891 

Tarring  a  Hoof . 480 

Tea  Culture  in  U.  S . 454 

Teething,  Irritation  from . 175 

Territory,  The  Indian . 251 

Tether  for  Coivs . 320 

Thanksgiving  is  Coming . *..347 

Thanksgiving,  Reasous  for . 452 

Thatching  Roofs  with  Straw  .*. .  57 

Thermometers . *189-310 

Things  Move  and  Remain  Still... 193 

Threshing .  400 

Tighteners,  Wire  Fence . *..181 

Time,  Employers . 480 

Tiles,  How  Drain  are  Made,  *92— 
Draining.  401— Drain,  293. 

Tin,  Trade  in . 241 

Tinware,  What  iB? . 104 

Toadstools,  Poisoned  by . 373 

Toaster,  A  Convenient . *..  25 

Tobacco  for  Texas . 87 

Tomato . 334 

Tomatoes,  Rotting  . 455 

Tools,  Haying,  Their  Use . 212 

Tools,  Well-Boring . *..465 


Tramway,  Log . *..  16 

Transplanting,  Notions  About.*. 268 
Transplanting  Trees  in  Winter. .  63 

Trapper  Caught . *.  .313 

Tree,  Planting  Ailantus,  61-102— 
Arbor  Vitae  Seedling,  251— Ash, 
The  White,  322  —  Evergreens, 
Raising  from  Seed,  *23  —  India 
Rubber,  *62— In  Door-Yard,  322— 
Kentucky  Coftee,  184  — Planting 
Forest.  88  —  Planting  Quincunx, 
*336— Planting, State  Aid,  142. 

Tree,  The  Coti'ee . 255 

Tree,  Vanilla . 319 

Trees,  Annual  Growth,  334—  Over¬ 
hanging,  320— Unprofitable  Fruit, 

468— Young,  C  ring  for . *..508 

Trellises,  Wire  Pea .  269 

Trip  to  Kentucky . 380 

Tribune  and  Ailantus . 320 

Trough,  Water  and  Feed . *..  17 

Tubes,  Boiler,  Space  Between. .  .254 

Tunnel,  Longest .  34 

Turnips  for  a  Horse,  133— For  Milk, 
Value  of,  15. 

u 

Undersuits .  ....23 

University,  Cornell . 213 

V 

Ventilator  for  Root  Pit . *.  .460 

Vine  Named . 241 


Vines,  Use  of . *.  188 

Vineyards,  French . 521 

Vi6it,  The  Farmer’s  Christmas.* .487 

w 

Wagon  End  Board . *.  .844 

Wagon  Seat,  Easy .  ..  87 

Wagons,  Easy  Running . 494 

Walking  Stick,  Insect . *.  .338 

Wall,  River  and  Pier . *  381 

Wanamakerand  the  Mails .  899 

Warts,  S35— Curing,  279— To  Re¬ 
move,  214. 

Washing,  Methods  of . . . 105 

Water  Carrier,  Telegraph.  374 — 
Fountain  for  Fowls,  88— From 
Siphon,  374— Gather,  Upland,  *384 
—Keeping  Cool,  292— Raising,  280— 
Raising  for  Irrigation,  293— Rais¬ 
ing  Up  Hill.  *  261-362— Stagnant, 
322. 

Weaith,  National,  Rapid .  89 

Weed,  A  Persistent . * .  .834 

Weed,  What  is  a  . 400 

Weeds,  360— Multiplication  of,  293— 
Sna p-Dragon,  255. 

Weeding  Out . 481 

Weighing  Sheep  and  Calves.  ..*..500 

Well,  A  Nebraska . 374 

Well  Boring  Tools  . . *  465 

Wells,  Do  Prairie  Dogs  Dig?....  52 
Wheat  and  Corn  Notes,  98— Ameri¬ 
can  in  Spain,  45— and  Chess,  153— 


Cultivating,  280— Cultivated, 466— 
Early,  Late,  454— Experiments,  494 
—Hoeing  to  Fight  Insects,  93— In 
Corn,  481— In  Nebraska,  480— In  N. 
Minnesota,  34— Lodging,  175— Mix¬ 
ing  of,  255— New, 495— New  Grades, 
481— Remarkable,  New  Spring,  *48 
—Sowing  and  Cultivating,  *34  — 
Spring,  in  Indiana,  320. 

Wheelbarrow . . S22-*495 

Wheels,  Broad . 322 

Wheels,  Emery . 252 

Whetstones,  Fine-grained . *.  .505 

Whip,  Self  Acting . 47 

Whipple  Guide . *..  45 

Whitewash  the  Outbuildings. . .  .214 

Wilder,  M.  P . 154 

Wilkins,  Death  of  Colonel .  74 

Willows,  Basket . 173-362 

Willows  and  Osiers . 333 

Wind  Sucking . 860 

Wind-galls  or  Puffs . 252 

Wind-mill  Arms  .  ...  *..359 

Wiper,  Rubber  Floor . *..  94 

Wire  Binders  to  the  Rear .  3i 

Wood,  About  Ailanthus . 520 

Wood,  Preservation  of .  466-480 

Wood-Box . 230 

Wool,  Felted,  400— Growing,  875- 
Heavy  Fleece,  400  —  Largest 
Fleece,  834— Producer,  Longest, 
480— Price  for,  253— Pulling,  281. 

Wools,  High  and  Low  Priced _ 334 

Work-Stand  for  Lawn .  891 


Wound  in  Hind  Leg . 133 

Wrench,  Birch’s  Key . *..504 

“Wrigglers”.  . 279 

“Wrigglers”  in  Cistern . 211 

Y 

Year  Book,  Dinner .  7 

Yellows . 321 

Yellows  in  Peaches . 213 

Yoke,  Ox,  How  to  Lay  Out. .  .*.  .221 

Recipes. 

Bread,  Rye . 66-147 

Cake,  Coffee,  351— White  Citron,  851 
—White  Sponge,  351. 

Cakes,  Breakfast .  271 

Chapped  Hands . 511 

Crackers,  Butter .  66 

Custard  Fish . 146 

Custard  with  Frosting . 271 

Dumpling,  Baked  Apple..  _ 66 

Graham  Sticks . 170 

Jam  Squash .  320 

Jelly  and  Marmalade . 469 

Marmalade,  Crab  Apple . 391 

Mush  and  Oatmeal .  .  .269 

Pickles,  Sweet, of  Watermelons. 391 
Pudding,  Bread,  147— Graham,  271- 
Snow,  8.51 . 

Scrappel,  Another  Recipe _  46 

Yeast,  Potato,  Excelsior . 147 


WIEX  TO 

A 

Adhesion  Balls . (2).. 312 

Animals, Killing  Domestic.  ..(4 ) .342 
Apparatus  for  Makiug  Clouted 
Cream,  11. 

Apparatus  for  Steaming . 213 

Apple,  Bottled  .  . 353 

Apple,  “  Highland  Beauty  ” . 257 

Archer  Party,  An . 189 

Arms  for  Wind-mill . 359 

Atoms . (2). .311 

“  Aunt  Sally  ” .  352 

Awnings . (3). .270 

B 

Babbitting  Boxes . (4).  262 

Baby  Hammock . 231 

Baby  House .  231 

Baby’s  Play  House . 147 

Back  Firing . 456 

Bag  Holder . 462 

Balance . 391 

Bands  for  Corn  Shocks . (4)..  95 

Ba*k  for  Buildings . (5). .134 

Barn  Without  Cross-Beams . 182 

Barn  and  Stable . 141 

Barracks . (4).. 222 

Barrel,  Portable . (3).. 223 

Basket.  Boiling . 311 

Bear  at  Pig’s  Home . 474 

Beef,  Cutting  Up .  505 

Beef,  How  to  Dress . (2). .461 

Bee-keeping  for  Everybody,  (5;  47- 
(9)  126. 

Berries,  Winter . (2)..lil 

Blackberry,  Double  Flowered. .  .141 

Bladder,  Campion . 334 

Board  for  Scouring . 231 

Board,  Wagon  End . (2) .  .344 

Boards,  Bread . (2). .104 

Boat,  Ferry,  Self  Acting .  16 

Boat.  Plow . 

Bog  Spavin . 222 

Bone  Crusher,  Mill  for . (2)..  17 

Bows  for  Cattle . (3).. 466 

Box,  Weighing . (3 '..463 

Boxes,  Wooden . (2) .  .383 

Boy  and  Calf . 354 

Brace  for  Kicking  Horse — (2).. 31a 

Bracket,  Carved . (4) . .  146 

Brake,  Japanese . 509 

Bridge ,  Float  ing . (3 1 .  .462 

Brush  Cutter .  ...  .385 

Buildings,  Fire  Proof . (3).. 464 

Buildings,  Moving . (2).. 382 

Bull,  “St.  Patrick” . 100 

Bull- Yard .  46 

Butter  Packages . (3).  .  46 

Butterfly  Net . 308 

c 

Cabbage  Pit . .  •  —  .  384 

Cakes, Icing  and  Ornament  ing  (6)  64 
Camp  of  Texan  Cattle  Drovers.  .259 

Capillary  Attraction . (3>..352 

Capillary  Tubes . (2). .312 

Caponizing,  How  it  is  Done.  (5). .139 

Card  Basket . 390 

Carpenter,  Young . .  .4:4 

Carrier, Water,  “  Telegraph”.<4).337 

Cart,  Farm . <2).  .463 

Carvings . (3)..  230 

Cattle,  “  Deerfoot  Boy,”  12-Guern¬ 
sey,  (3),  135-Ear  Marks  lor,  (2), 
94— Swiss.  (2). 219— Heifer,  Short¬ 
horn,  “  Icicle,”  379. 

Calf  Box,  302— Feeder,  300— Muzzle, 
344— Pens,  (2),  181. 

Calves,  Feeding . 332 

Calves  in  Wheat . 287 

Cave  for  Root  s . .  •  •  •  263 

Cellars,  Frost  Proof . (2)..  56 

Cow,  Cure  of  Sucking,  501— Short¬ 
horn,  “  Cold-Cream  4th,”  339— 
Upon  One  Acre,  132. 

Cows,  Halter  for . 300 

Cows.  To  Prevent  Sucking  Them¬ 
selves,  139. 

Chair  of  Feathers . 470 

Chair,  Easily  Made . 146 

Cheat . ■••58 

Cheese,  Cream,  How  Made  . (3).. 141 
Cheese,  Remarkable  Pyramid  of.  1 

Chickens,  Fountains  for . . . .  .17 

Christmas  is  Coming. ...... .(2). .514 

Churn  Power,  Home-Made . 504 

Cider  House . 297 

Cistern,  Measurement . 504 

Cisterns,  Cheap . ••••  “ 

City,  The  Oldest . 

Clip  for  Oxen . <21.-263 

Clothes-Line  Holder . (2).. 399 

Clothes  Rack . (5 >..310 

Comb  Basket  and  Reel . 256 

Comb  Frame . 17“ 
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Compasses,  Land . 255 

Corn  House,  Virginia,  (8 ) ,  56 — Shell- 
ers  and  Grinders,  <5),  804— and 
Fodder  in  Virginia,  (5;,  96— Crib, 
Rat  Proof,  87. 

Cornucopia  Designs . 510 

Cricket,  Critical . 354 

Cultivator,  Wheat . (2) .  .311 

Currant,  “  The  Victoria  ” . 386 


Dam  for  Fish  Pond . (3).. 341 

Dandelions . 188 

Darnel .  53 

Dates . (4)..  27 

Decimeter  and  Inches . . 118 

Decorations  for  Home  and  Else¬ 
where,  (3),  510. 

Design  for  Album . 229 

Devil-Fish,  Capture  of . 194 

Dish,  Cheap,  Water .  87 

Dodo,  The . 184 

Dogs,  Prize,  at  N.  Y.  Bench  Show, 
167  —  Smooth  Greyhounds,  393- 
Spaniel,  393. 

Door,  To  Prevent  Sagging .  5 

Door  and  Gate  Fastenings.  .(3).  .140 

Drain,  Timber . 302 

Draining,  Plan  for . . 264 

Drains,  Block  for  Levelling . 181 

Drawing  Lesson . (6),  393-(6). .  217 

Drill,  The  Monitor  Seed .  142 

Drills,  Grain . (3).. 298 

Duckling’s  Thoughts . 353 

Durra,  Varieties  of . (3)..  184 


Eagle,  The  Golden . 867 

Easels  as  Ornaments . (2).. 350 

Egg  Tester . 105 

Elevatorfor  House  or  Barn. .(4).. 380 

Engine,  Farm .  92 

Entomology  Lessons . (3i .  .273 

Equalizer  for  Three  Horses. .(2)..225 

Ergot,  or  Spurred  Rye . (8).  .388 

Evener  for  Three  Horses.... (2).  .174 

Experiments,  Important _ (4)..  59 

Extractor,  Horton’s  Stump . 373 


Fair,  Starting  for  the . 327 

Feed-Box . 273 

Feed-Box  Fastening .  302 

Fence,  A  Durable,  6— An  Italian, 
7— Building,  Aid  in,  <2),  88— Poul¬ 
try  Proof,  (2  >,  188— Flood,  385- 
Folding,  (3  ,  385— For  Freshet,  181 
Posts,  Temporary,  (2),  134. 

Fences,  Movable . (5)..  98 

Fern,  Japanese  Brake . 509 

Fernery  in  Fire-Place . 191 

File  for  American  Agriculturist. 

Filter,  Simple  . (2).  182 

Flowers.  —  Aconite,  Winter,  227- 
Allium,  Neapolitain,  267— Ane¬ 
mone,  Star,  145  —  Bell  Flower, 
Spreading, 61— Blackberry,  Double 
Flowering,  141— Calypso,  North¬ 
ern,  227— Calchfly,  Oriental,  267- 
Clematis,  The  Scarlet,  103— Cle¬ 
matis,  The  Yellow,  507— Cone 
Flower,  Large.  387— Cup  Plant, 
The,  347— Edelweiss,  S07— Lily, 
The  Columbian, 347— Rose  Mallow, 
Scarlet, Great, 467— Skullcap, Large 
Flowered,  507— Spurge,  The  Flow¬ 
ering,  61,— Tick  Treefoil,  Canada, 
467— Veich,  Spring  Bitter,  807- 
Violet.  European,  Dog’s  Tooth227 

Flower-Pot,  Improved . 386 

Flume  for  Irrigation .  14 

Fodder-Cutter  for  Ensilage . 142 

Fodder-Rack  for  Cattle .  55 

Foddering  at  the  Stack .  41 

Fountain  for  Chickens,  17— for 
Poultry,  88. 

Frame  for  Quilting .  .190 

Fruit  Dryer,  Zimmerman . 378 

Fungus,  Apple,  i5>,  468— Huckle¬ 
berry,  309— Peach,  Curl,  258 
Fungi,  Mould’s . (4) .  .268 

c 

Gall,  Grape . 392 

Gate,  A  Garden,  504— A  Lifting, 340- 
Cheap,  224— Tennessee  Farm,  5— 
Tide,  Self-Closing,  100— and  Door- 
Fastenings,  (3),  140. 

Gauge,  Home-Made  Slitting . 504 

Grain  Bin,  Measuring,  501— Fan. 
Rockaway,  178— Pickling,  334. 

Grass,  Ornamental . 387 

Grater . 147 

Grater,  Horse  Radish . 174 

Gravity,  (9),  147,  (5),  192— Center  of, 
(10),  106. 


Guide,  Whipple .  45 

H 

Halter  for  Cows . 300 

Halter,  Safety . 263 

Harp,  Design  for  . 51) 

Hats  for  Horses  . 314 

Hats  of  Welsh  Women . 472 

Hay-Knives . (3) .  .505 

Hitching  Bar,  Southern . 310 

Hive,  Langstroth’s  Hanging  Comb, 
47— Observatory,  126—  Quinby  or 
Standing  Comb, 47— Two-story ,216. 

Hoe,  Garden . 126 

Hog.  Domestic  and  Wild  Boar. ..342 

Hog-Killing  Implements _ (4)  ..  20 

Honey,  Cases  and  Boxes,  375— Ex¬ 
tractor,  256—  Knife,  256—  Reel  and 
Comb  Basket,  256. 

Horse,  Catching  the.  81  — Corn 
Shocking,  352— Head  of,  312— Kick¬ 
ing.  Contrivance  for,  224— Skull, 
342— Brush  of  Corn-Husks,  i3),  139. 
Horse-Power,  45— for  Barns,  9— Di¬ 
mensions  of,  88  — Horse  Shoes, 
Safety,  -3),  131 

Horse-Shovel  at  Work . 501 

Horses,  English  Cart,  299— Lines  for 
3  Abreast,  5— Paddock  for,  (2), 
464  -Three  Abreast,  (2),  87. 

Hot-Bed,  (  overs . (2) . . 336 

House,  A  Chicken,  S43— Cider,  297. 

Hood  for  Horses . (2).  .464 

Huckleberrying . 247 

Husking-Pins . (2).  .368 

I 

Ice  Houses  and  Refrigerator,  19— 
and  Ice  Without  Houses,  (4),  97— 
and  Filling  them,  (9),  502. 

Icing  and  OrnamentmgCnkes, (61,  64 

Illusion,  Optical .  193 

Implements,  Hog  Killing. .. (4) . .  20 
Insects,  Bag-Worms,  333  —  Bean 
Weevil,  22— Borer,  Clover  Root, 
463— Hot  Fly,  Horse,  (5)  345— But¬ 
terfly,  Drying  Case,  313— Butterfly, 
Setting,  (2)  149— Butterflies,  Set¬ 
ting,  (3)  193— Butterflies,  Setting 
Board,  313— Bv  Mail,  (2)  334— Cur- 
culio  Plum, 256— Fly,  The  Hessian, 
18— House  Fly,  (3)  149  — Midge, 
Clover  Seed,  (3)  261— Moth,  Buf¬ 
falo,  (2)  351—“  Walking  Stick,” 
338— Worm,  Currant,  102. 

Insertions  . (4).. 351 

Intruders,  The . 287 

Iron  Region, LakeSuperior. (2)..  99 


Jewel  for  Calf . (2).  .335 

Jewel  for  Cow . — 253 

K 

Kerosene  for  Mosquitoes _  .401 

Knife  Box . 311 

Knot,  Cat’s  Paw . (2)..  184 


Label . 188 

Label,  Woodson’s . . 349 

Ladder . 351 

Ladder  lor  Orchard . 228 

Ladders,  Folding . 383 

Lamp  Shade .  87 

Latch,  Lever  Gate . (2).  .137 

Latch,  Spring . (4). .344 

Leaf  and  Its  Work . (4).  .3:6 

Life  Boat .  .  ......  68 
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A  Remarkable  Pyramid  of  Cheese. 

At  the  recent  dairy  fair  in  New  York,  described 
on  page  7,  the  most  conspicuous  objects  were  two 
immense  pyramids  of  cheese,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  haM.  That  on  the  right  contained  ten  tons  of 
Vermont  and  Western  cheese  ;  that  on  the  left  was 
still  larger ;  it  was  decorated  with  flags,  ivy,  ever¬ 
greens,  and  upon  its  sum¬ 
mit  a  fine  Jersey  cow, — 
dead  of  course,  but  hand¬ 
somely  mounted  and  quite 
•  life-like.  The  artist  and 
engravers  have  made  an 
accurate  representation  of 
it,  in  the  picture  on  this 
page.  This  pyramid  was 
constructed  and  exhibited 
hv  the  Messrs.  H.  K.  &  F. 

B.  Thurber,  of  New  York. 

It  comprised  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  home  and  foreign 
make.  The  lower  course 
was  a  row  of  great 
cheeses,  each  weighing 
about  800  lbs.,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  cards,  bear¬ 
ing  appropriate  inscrip¬ 
tions,  among  which  were : 

“And  carry  these  ten 
cheeses,  with  the  captains 
of  their  thousand,  and 
look  how  their  brethren' 
fare.”  1  Samuel,  xvii.,  18; 

“A  last  course  at  dinner 
without  cheese,  is  like  a 
pretty  woman  with  only 
one  eye.” — Brillat  Sava- 
rin.  Above  these  were  ar¬ 
ranged  smaller  American, 
and  the  peculiar  shaped 
fancy  and  foreign  cheeses. 

On  one  side  was  a  Gruyere 
cheese,  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  from  Hudibras : 

“And  prove  that  she  is  not 
made  of  green  cheese,” 
and  a  jolly  face  represent¬ 
ing  “the  man  in  the 
moon.”  The  Messrs. Thur¬ 
ber  contributed  largely  to 
the  interest  and  success 
of  the  fair.  At  one  side  of  the  pyramid  was  a  table, 
containing  a  large  variety  of  foreign  cheeses,  in¬ 
cluding  oddly  shaped  ones  from  Italy, made  of  goats’ 
milk,  and  put  up  in  bladders  :  the  famous  English 
Stilton  and  Cheddar  varieties,  Irish  cheese,  French 
and  Swiss  cheese,  which  the  firm  procured  abroad 
and  brought  over  especially  for  this  exhibition. 


Pleasant  Figures  Continued. 

Large  Exports.— Encouraging  Prospects. 

Never  before  in  the  past  25  years  have  we  been 
able  to  presen’  to  our  readers  6uch  a  continuous 
succession  of  gratifying  figures.  These  figures  show 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  buying  fewer  foreign  arti¬ 
cles,  are  economizing  in  expenses,  and  at  the  same 
time  arg  sending  abroad  a  largely  increasing  amount 
of  the  productions  of  our  own  fields  and  manufac¬ 
tories.  We  are  producing  and  selling  to  others  far 


more  than  we  are  buying,  and  by  so  much  bettering 
our  financial  condition.  It  matters  not  whether 
we  are  accumulating  the  difference,  or  using  it  in 
cancelling  an  indebtedness  to  other  nations  previ¬ 
ously  incurred.  Last  month  we  gave  a  variety  of 
general  figures,  and  brought  the  statistics  down  to 
Oct.  1.  We  have  now  the  official  reports  to  Nov.  1. 
These  show  that  during  October  alone  we  exported 
products  to  the  amount  of  $65,135,000,  exclusive  of 


specie,  while  we  imported  only  $37,391,875  ;  or,  in-  | 
eluding  specie,  the  exports  were  $06,530,736,  and 
the  imports  $40,884,079,  a  balance  in  our  favor  of 
almost  $20,000,000  for  a  single  month,  averaging 
about  $740,000  for  each  business  day.  For  the  ten 
months,  from  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  1,  we  exported,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  specie,  in  round  numbers,  600  million 
dollars  worth  ($599, 073, 799), and  imported  $362,003,- 
787  worth,  a  balance  in  our  favor  of  $237,070,012,  a 
gain  for  each  business  day  of  $911,700,  that  is  nearly 
a  million  dollars  a  day  !  And  this,  too,  with  the  low 
j  prices  of  hreadstuffs  and  other  commodities  sent 
abroad.  The  large  foreign  demand  continues,  and 
for  the  reasons  explained  last  month,  is  likely  to  do 
so,  until  our  large  surplus  is  mainly  exhausted,  and 
a  good  opening  left  for  the  grain  crops  of  1879. 

The  prospects  are  encouraging  for  farmers,  and, 
indeed,  for  all  others.  An  abundance  of  food  at  low 
prices  favorably  affects  all  classes,  and  will  greatly 
aid  recuperation  of  business  generally.  The  crops 


of  1878  were  the  largest,  in  the  aggregate,  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  We  can  not  reasonably  expect  a  repetition 
of  these  another  year,  but  what  may  be  lacking  in 
quantity  will  probably  be  made  up  in  better  prices. 
Let  our  farmers  therefore  lay  out  large  plans  for 
the  year,  during  this  leisure  month.  For  the  various 
spring  crops  to  be  put  in,  plan  to  do  it  well — to  get 
the  largest  yield  possible  from  the  smallest  area. 
The  advice  last  given  above,  needs  to  be  taken  to 
heart  more  and  more  by 
our  cultivators.  Ten  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  per  acre 
may  just  about  pay  ex¬ 
penses,  if  it  does  even 
that,  while  20  to  30  bush¬ 
els  may  pay  handsomely. 
Ten  acres  yielding  200 
bushels,  requires  only 
about  half  as  much  plow¬ 
ing,  harrowing,  seed,  and 
reaping  over,  as  twenty 
acres  producing  only  200 
bushels.  The  same  reck¬ 
oning  applies  to  com,  and 
to  every  other  crop,  and 
to  farm  animals  as  well. 
Some  animals  scarcely 
yield  flesh,  work,  or  dairy 
products  enough  to  pay 
their  keeping.  Others 
give  double  return  from 
the  same  food.  The  win¬ 
ter  months  afford  time 
and  leisure  to  think,  to 
read,  and  study  books 
and  papers  on  farming, 
to  talk  with  others,  and 
thus  get  every  possible 
hint  upon  the  question 
of  what  are  the  most 
profitable  animals — how  to 
increase  the  yield  per 
acre — how  to  prepare  the 
ground,  and  what  varie¬ 
ties  of  seed  to  plant  and 
sow,  not  only  to  yield 
well,  but  to  render  one 
as  much  as  possible  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  weather. 
The  best  seed,  and  a  few 
drains,  or  a  few  open 
dead-furrows  even,  may 
save  a  crop  from  the  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  of  a  wet  season,  should  it  come, 
and  go  far  to  decide  the  question  of  a  profitable 
or  an  unprofitable  year’s  work.  ’Squire  Bunker  says 
the  best  manure  is  a  liberal  application  of  brains. 


medium  Sized  Fowls  tlie  Best.— I.  K.  Felch 
says ;  Many  of  the  favorite  breeds  of  fowls  have 
suffered  from  the  effect  of  breeding  for  large  size. 
From  6  to  8  pound  hens,  and  9  to  11  pound  cocks, 
for  Light  Brahmas ;  and  5  to  7  pound  hens,  and  7 
to  9  pound  cocks,  for  Plymouth  Rocks,  are  the 
weights  at  which  the  greatest  productiveness  will 
be  found,  and  to  force  the  fowls  beyond  those  fig¬ 
ures,  will  result  in  a  sacrifice  of  their  laying  quali¬ 
ties.  The  smaller  breeds,  such  as  Leghorns,  Games 
and  Hamburgs,  will  stand  forcing,  without  deterio¬ 
ration,  to  a  greater  proportinate  degree  than  those 
first  mentioned.  The  rule  should  he,  guard  against 
excessive  weight  in  the  Asiatics,  and  loss  of  weight 
in  small  breeds,  if  great  productiveness  be  the  aim. 
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Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department. 

Keep  Accounts. — Make  a  beginning  now.  For 
sundry  directions,  see  articles  in  last  month  (page 
466)  and  in  the  present  number  (page  19). 

Keep  a  Diary  or  Daily  Record. — This  is  a  useful 
and  interesting  work,  and  the  time  spent  will  be 
well  repaid,  in  its  value  for  future  reference. 

Insurance. — See  that  a  sufficient  insurance  is 
placed  on  the  farm  buildings  and  contents.  This 
is  a  duty  every  man  owes  to  himself,  his  family,  and 
to  his  creditors  if  he  has  any. 

•  Keep  Out  the  Cold.— The  old  fashioned  method 
of  banking  up  the  house,  is  not  the  best  one.  It  is 
better  to  have  double  windows  in  the  cellar,  and 
the  cellar  wall  properly  pointed.  If  this  has  not 
been  done,  it  may  yet  be,  on  a  warm  day. 

Take  Care  of  the  Ashes. — Many  fires  occurthrough 
careless  disposal  of  ashes.  The  ash  house  should 
be  at  a  safe  distance  from  any  other  buildings. 
A  safe  way  is,  to  keep  the  ashes  in  an  iron  can  or 
holder,  until  cool,  and  then  throw  them  into  the 
box  or  receptacle  provided  for  them.  Wood  ashes 
are  too  valuable  to  waste,  and  coal  ashes  make  an 
excellent  absorbent  in  the  earth-closet,  and  are 
very  good  for  making  hard  foot  paths. 

A  Supply  of  Fuel  sufficient  for  some  weeks’  use, 
should  always  be  kept  at  hand  under  cover.  De¬ 
scriptions  of  wood  sheds  and  coal  bins,  have  been 
frequently  given  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Barns  should  he  kept  clean  and  tidy.  The 
lot  of  useless  rubbish  so  apt  to  gather  in  build¬ 
ings,  should  be  disposed  of  at  least  once  a  year. 
Whatever  is  useful  should  he  stored  and  cared  for. 

Small  Matters  make  up  the  sum  of  our  comfort, 
and  constant  attention  to  them  will  not  only  save 
trouble,  but  will  confirm  a  habit  of  looking  after 
more  important  things. 

The  Daily  Work  should  be  done  according  to 
system.  This  will  lighten  labor  and  save  time ; 
things  will  be  done  in  order,  and  less  be  forgotten. 

The  Cows  should  be  cleaned  before  morning  milk¬ 


ing,  then  fed — the  feed  having  been  prepared,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  previous  afternoon.  This,  with  the' 
care  of  the  horses,  and  a  light  feed  to  the  small 
stock,  will  occupy  the  time  before  breakfast. 

After  Breakfast  the  small  stock  should  be  further 
looked  to,  fed  and  watered.  The  same  hours  as 
nearly  as  possible,  should  be  observed  each  day  for 
these  matters.  Animals  are  exacting  as  regards 
time,  and  are  uneasy  under  irregularity.  After  the 
small  stock  are  cared  for,  horses  and  cows  should 
be  watered,  and  the  latter  turned  into  the  yard. 

In  Stormy  Weather  the  stock  are  better  under 
cover  than  exposed  to  the  wintry  blasts.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  exposure  makes  them 
hardy :  on  the  contrary  they  are  weakened  by  it. 

Fodder  Racks. — The  wasteful  practice  of  throw¬ 
ing  hay  and  fodder  upon  the  ground  to  he  fought 
over  and  trampled  upon,  is  far  too  frequent.  A 
cheap  foddering  rack,  covered  and  protected  from 
the  weather,  should  be  provided  in  every  yard.  See 
back  numbers  of  American  Agriculturist  for  plans. 

Protection  for  Stock  should  be  provided  even  in 
the  Southern  States,  where  the  winters  are  relatively 
mild.  Dry  snow  is  not  so  chilling  as  a  cold  rain ; 
damp  winds,  even  some  degrees  above  the  freezing- 
point,  often  prove  disastrous.  A  shed  open  to  the 
south,  however  rough,  will  answer  as  a  shelter. 

Work  for  the  Teams. — Work  should  be  found  for 
the  horses  and  cattle.  They  are  all  the  better  for 
exercise,  and  by  looking  around,  useful  work  may 
always  be  found.  If  nothing  better  offers,  make  a 
holiday,  and  take  the  children  for  a  drive. 

Milking  Cows  should  he  kept  dry  and  clean  in  the 
stalls,  and  extra  feed  be  given  to  dairy  cows  that 
fall  off  in  their  milk.  A  few  quarts  of  ground  oats, 
linseed-oil  cake-meal,  or  bran,  stirred  in  the  water 
in  the  drinking  troughs,  will  increase  the  milk-flow. 

Calves. —  Warmth  and  cleanliness  will  keep  the 
young  calves  in  a  good  condition  with  light  feeding, 
while,  without  these,  heavy  feeding  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  It  is  useless  to  over-feed  young 
animals  in  an  effort  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  care. 

Kwes. — Sometimes  a  few  lambs  will  come  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  By  good  care  these  may  he  made  very  profita¬ 
ble.  A  chilled  lamb  may  be  restored  by  a  warm 
bath  and  a  teaspoonful  of  hot  ginger  tea.  The 
lamb  should  he  thoroughly  dried  and  wrapped 
around  with  a  strip  of  woollen  cloth.  The  ewes 
should  be  well  nursed  with  warm  gruel  for  a  few 
days.  Provide  warm  pens  for  early  lambing  ewes. 

Pns  and  Yards. — If  plentiful  litter  is  provided, 
the  pens  and  yards  need  not  necessarily  be  cleaned 
out  often ;  hut  enough  litter  should  be  used  to 
keep  a  dry  bed  and  to  prevent  much  heat  in  the 
manure.  If  there  is  any  smell  apparent,  a  light 
dusting  of  ground  plaster  will  remove  it. 

A  Barrel  of  Plaster  should  he  kept  in  a  handy 
place  in  every  stable  and  manure  cellar.  Where 
this  is  used  constantly,  there  will  be  freedom  from 
the  usual  strong  odor  of  stables  and  fermenting 
manure,  and  a  saving  of  valuable  material  which 
would  otherwise  escape. 

A  Curry-Comb  or  Card  and  Brush  freely  used, 
will  help  to  keep  the  cows,  calves,  and  other  cat¬ 
tle,  as  well  as  horses,  in  good  health  and  comfort. 
If  there  is  doubt  about  this,  a  short  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  the  practice  is  a  profitable  one. 

Swine.  —  Pork  is  lower  than  for  many  years 
past.  There  have  been  about  10,000,000  pigs 
marketed  within  twelve  months.  That  this  vast 
number  should  have  been  disposed  of  at  any  price 
is  an  extraordinary  fact.  It  proves  that  the  market 
is  practically  unlimited,  if  the  price  is  low  enough. 
The  aim  must  he  to  produce  pork  as  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  way  to  do  this,  is  to  keep  only  the  best, 
and  have  pigs  heavy  enough  for  pork,  without  win¬ 
tering  over.  A  pig  uf  the  best  breeds  may  be  made 
to  weigh  300  lbs.  within  a  year.  Only  such  pigs 
will  pay  at  present,  and  poor  stock  won’t  pay  at  all. 

A  clear  Head  and  good  judgment  are  needed 
for  success  in  business.  Just  now  farmers  need 
to  be  more  thoughtful  and  careful  than  ever 
before.  If  times  are  had,  it  is  the  greater  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  be  liberal  in  getting  all  pos¬ 
sible  helps  to  make  them  better.  A  good  agricul- 
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tural  journal  may  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars 
every  year  to  any  farmer,  if  he  will  only  study  it 
carefully.  Few  journals  are  prepared  with  more 
thoughtful  cave  than  the  American  Agriculturist.  Its 
editors  and  writers  are  chiefly  practical  cultivators, 
and  know  what  other  cultivators  need,  and  share 
their  troubles  and  their  successes.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  year  it  will  be  worth  considering  if 
the  advice  and  information  received  during  twelve 
months  is  not  worth  many  times  the  price  paid  for 
it.  Some  of  us,  who  mix  much  with  other  farmers, 
are  glad  to  know  that  our  work  is  appreciated  and 
useful,  and  we  wish  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our 
usefulness,  by  inducing  every  reader  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  to  subscribe  first  himself,  and  ask 
his  neighbors  to  benefit  themselves  in  the  same  way. 


Notes  for  the  Orchard  and  Garden. 


As  the  first  month  in  the  year  is  one  in  which  the 
majority  of  bur  readers  are  prevented  from  work¬ 
ing  in  their  orchards  and  gardens,  our  Notes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  have,  for  several  seasons, 
discussed  general  matters  relating  to  their  pursuits. 
Believing  that  one  can  make  no  better  investment 
of  his  money  and  time  than  in  procuring  and  study¬ 
ing  the  experience  of  others,  as  recorded  in  books, 
we  last  January  devoted  these  Notes  to  a  rather 
full  review  of  the  literature  of  the  orchard  and  gar¬ 
den,  and  we  would  refer  the  reader  who  would 
know  of  the  best  sources  of  information  to  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  leading  works  there  given. 

“  Farming  does  not  Pay ,”  is  a  very  common  asser¬ 
tion  in  the  older  States,  and  the  remedy  most  fre¬ 
quently  suggested  is  for  the  farmer  to  “go  West.” 
— “Times  have  changed,”  is  mournfully  said  by 
many  a  farmer,  “the  western  corn,  wheat,  and 
other  grains  are  brought  here  and  sold  for  less  than 
I  can  raise  them.” — It  is  very  true  that“times  have 
changed,”  and  the  trouble  with  those  who  thus 
complain  is,  that  they  do  not  change  with  them. 
We  would  not  discourage — but  on  the  contrary 
would  aid  in  all  proper  ways  those  who  would  make 
a  new  home  in  a  new  country.  But  all  can  not  go 
West  or  South.  Some,  many,  must,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  stay  in  the  older  States  where  circum¬ 
stances  have  placed  them,  and  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  such  we  would  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
opportunities  to  the  intelligent  and  industrious  cul¬ 
tivator  of  the  soil  are  quite  as  favorable  there  as 
they  are  anywhere.  But  success  will  not  attend 
the  farmer  with  30  or  50  acres  who  undertakes  to 
compete  with  the  western  farmer  with  hundreds 
of  acres  in  raising  corn,  wheat,  and  other  grains. 
Farming  in  the  older  States,  at  least  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  portions  of  them,  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call 

Market  Farming,  which  is  intermediate  between 
market-gardening  proper,  and  the  old  style  of 
farming,  and  in  many  cases  it  may  be  wise  to  con¬ 
vert  the  farm  into  a  market  and  fruit  garden,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  farmer  can  so  convert  himself,  and 
leqm  new  ways,  as  to  make  the  change  desirable. 
To  exp1  in  what  we  mean  by  Market  Farming :  One 
living  within  moderate  distance  of  a  town  where 
there  are  large  stables  belonging  to  the  horse-rail- 
roads  or  stage  lines,  may  find  a  demand  for  all  the 
carrots  he  can  raise,  at  a  paying  price  ;  if  there  are 
factories,  especially  with  European  laborers,  cab¬ 
bages  and  “  sprouts  ”  will  sell  well.  In  such  a  town 
sweet-corn  will  be  in  demand,  and  the  field  that 
only  gives  him  25  or  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  if  put 
into  sweet-corn  will  bring  much  more  money  when 
green,  and  leave  a  valuable  crop  of  fodder.  If  one 
has  children  old  enough  to  pick  them,  green  peas 
may  pay.  A  crop  of  fall  sown  spinach  will  be  sure 
to  bring  money  early  in  the  spring  long  before  other 
crops  are  ready,  at  a  time  when  money  is  needed, 
and  be  off  in  time  to  use  the  land  fora  second  crop. 
Onions  pulled,  bunched  and  marketed  when  half 
or  two-thirds  grown,  usually  bring  more  to  the 
acre  than  ripe  onions.  These  are  a  few  of  many 
things  that  require  no  more  care  or  skill  than 
ordinary  farm  crops ;  but  farmers  neglect  them 
merely  because  they  have  never  raised  them. 

Small  Fruits  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  these 


often  bring  better  prices  in  small  towns  than  in 
large  cities,  and  their  culture  presents  no  difficul¬ 
ties  that  ordinary  intelligence  can  not  overcome .... 
Among, the  crops  that  farmers  rarely  cultivate  for 
their  own  use  or  for  sale  is  Asparagus,  a  plantation 
of  which,  once  properly  made,  lasts  for  years  and 
will  pay  a  good  dividend  every  spring. 

Small  Farming,  with  its  Small  Economies ,  will  pay 
in  the  thickly' settled  portions  of  the  older  States, 
if  the  demands  of  the  near  market  are  properly  con¬ 
sulted.  If  one  is  near  a  summer  resort,  where  there 
are  large  hotels,  his  choice  of  crops  will  be  different 
from  the  one  whose  market  is  a  factory  village.  Of 
course  our  idea  of  market  farming  includes  the 
keeping  of  domestic  animals,  cows,  poultry,  pigs, 
bees,  or  whatever  under  the  circumstances  will  pay. 
This  kind  of  farming  can  ouly  be  successful  by 

A  Close  Attention  to  Details. — Many  will  say  it  is 
“puttering  business,”  and  that  they  can  not  “bother 
with  small  matters.”  But  a  boy  who  goes  into  a 
store  does  not  think  half  yards,  ounces,  and  pints 
are  details  that  he  cannot  “  bother  ”  with.  If  one 
can,  from  a  bed  a  few  feet  square,  sell  tomato  or 
cabbage  plants  for  more  than  he  can  get  for  a  whole 
acre  of  corn — and  this  is  no  improbable  case — de¬ 
tails  at  once  assume  an  importance.  We  do  not 
expect  any  one  to  throw  aside  a  system  that  he  is 
familiar  with,  and  take  up  one  about  which  he 
knows  almost  nothing.  But  it  seems  to  us  that, 

At  the  Beginning  of  the  Tear,  when  plans  are  being 
made,  and  each  one  naturally  looks  about  to  see 
where  he  may  improve  upon  his  methods  and  in¬ 
crease  his  income,  it  will  be  well,  in  the  light  of 
such  hints  as  are  here  given,  to  see  if  some  change 
for  the  better  may  not  be  made  in  the  crops,  with  a 
more  satisfactory  return  for  the  labor.  The  great 
point  is  to  make  a  beginning  ;  a  start  being  once 
made  in  the  direction  of  improvement,  the  change 
from  old  methods  to  new  need  go  on  only  so 
rapidly  as  the  new  seem  to  be  desirable  and  safe. 

©rclaard  anti  Nursery. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  may  be  well  to 
say  to  new  readers  that  the  above  heading  does  not 
imply  that  these  Notes  are  for  commercial  nursery¬ 
men.  They  know  too  well  that  their  success  large¬ 
ly  depends  upon  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time,  and  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  it.  Our 
Notes  on  the  nursery  relate  to  such  nursery  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  farmer  and  orehardist  is  likely  to  need  in¬ 
struction  and  help.  We  have  before  suggested  that 

A  Farm  Nursery  might  in  some  localities  prove 
profitable,  especially  in  places  far  distant  from  any 
nursery.  One  can  buy  root  grafts  (i.  e. ,  roots  with 
grafts  already  set  and  waxed)  or  trees  in  bud  (stocks 
budded  last  summer,  the  buds  of  which  are  dor¬ 
mant,  but  will  grow  next  season)  of  some  western 
nurseries  that  make  a  specialty  of  them,  at  very  low 
rates ;  these  set  in  nursery  rows  and  well  cultivated 
for  three  or  four  years,  will  make  excellent  trees 
for  sale  or  for  setting  out — vastly  better  than  are 
likely  to  be  furnished  by  any  travelling  “agent.” 
Raising  young  nursery  stock  is  interesting  work  for 
boys,  who  should  learn  to  bud  and  graft.  A  most 
excellent  instructor  in  these,  and  also  for  all 

Nursery  Operations,  from  raising  the  stocks  to 
planting  the  trees,  is  Barry’s  “Fruit  Garden,”  and 
though  the  title  does  not  suggest  it,  there  is  no 
better  guide  for  orchard  management.. 

In  Planting  an  Orchard,  begin  now  to  select  and 
order  the  trees.  Run  no  risks.  Nothing  is  more 
discouraging  than  to  cultivate  trees  5  or  8  years, 
and  when  they  begin  to  bear  find  they  are  not  true 
to  name.  It  is  a  disaster  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy,  and  while  to  get  trees  direct  from  a  nur¬ 
sery  of  reputation  may  cost  a  few  dollars  more  in 
freight  than  to  buy  them  from  a  peddler,  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  risk  of 
ordering  from  unknown  and  irresponsible  parties. 
We  do  not  recommend  one  nursery  in  preference 
to  another.  We  advise  those  about  to  plant  to  send 
for  catalogues  to  those  who  advertise  with  us, 
make  selections,  and  order  as  early  as  possible. 

Varieties  to  Plant. — In  making  selections  for  an 
orchard,  the  question  should  not  be,  what  are  the 
best  varieties,  but  what  are  tbs  bast  -hat  can  be 


grown  in  your  locality.  If  there  are  any  fruit* 
growers  in  the  neighborhood,  get  their  experience  } 
if  one  is  in  a  new  country,  where  information  of 
this  kind  can  not  be  obtained,  the  next  best  is 
the  opinion  of  a  nurseryman  of  good  reputation. 

For  Family  Use ,  the  orchard  should  contain  vari¬ 
eties  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  beiug  of  good  keeping  kinds. 

For  Market  F-uit  the  selection  will  depend  upon 
whether  the  market  is  near  at  hand,  or  the  fruit  is 
to  be  shipped  to  a  distance.  One  near  a  town  will 
find  showy  early  apples,  which  do  not  keep  long  or 
transport  well,  more  profitable  than  later  kinds. 

Young  and  Old  Orchards  need  such  attention  as- 
suggested  last  month.  Briefly,  protect  young  trees- 
from  large  animals  by  care  of  fences  and  gates. . .  - 
Trap  or  shoot  rabbits  ;  smearing  the  trunks  with 
blood  or  raw  meat  of  any  kind  will  keep  them  off. 
....  Tramp  light  snow  around  young  trees  so  firm 
that  mice  cannot  work  beneath  it. . .  .If  cions  have 
not  been  cut,  do  it  now  in  a  mild  spell,  label  and 
store  in  saw-dust,  moss,  or  sand,  and  keep  in  a  cool 
place. . .  .Make  channels  to  carry  off  surface  water, 
wherever  needed.  ..Cart  out  manure  to  the  orchard. 

ffVasit  C3rsr«lei». 

Under  this  head  is  placed  whatever  relates  to  the 
cultivation  of  what  are  generally  known  as  the 
small  fruits.  In  many  cases  these  are  cultivated 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  in  many  more,  we  regret 
to  say,  they  are  not  cultivated  at  all.  There  are  so 
many  advantages  in  having  a  compartment  devoted 
especially  to  these  fruits,  that  we  advise  it  to  be 
done  where  practicable — yet,  the  absence  of  a 
“  fruit  garden  ”  need  deter  no  one  from  growing 
the  fruits.  When  we  consider  the  small  outlay  re¬ 
quired  to  begin  with,  the  ease  of  cultivation,  and 
how  acceptable  they  are,  we  wonder  that  they 
should  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  anywhere. 

If  there  is  any  one  respect  in  which  farmers — 
take  the  country  through — do  not  live  up  to  their 
privileges,  it  is  in  the  matter  of  small  fruits.  The 
table  of  the  city  mechanic  is  better  supplied  with 
these  fruits  than  that  of  many  a  wealthy  farmer. 
We  hope  to  see  the  time  when  every  farmer’s  fam¬ 
ily  shall  have  their  fill  of  fruits,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  strawberries  to  the  end  of  grapes. 

The  Chief  Reason  why  small  fruits  are  scarce  on 
large  farms,  is,  that  the  preparatory  work  comes  in 
spring,  when  the  farmer  is  overwhelmed  with  other 
matters.  The  farmer’s  wife,  the  boys,  or  even  the 
girls  might  look  after  these.  There  is  no  lack  of 

A  Plenty  of  Good  Guides. — Barry’s  “Fruit  Gar¬ 
den,”  Fuller’s  “  Small  Fruit  Culturist,”  or  Roe’s 
“  Manual  of  Small  Fruits”  are  each  excellent  on 
planting  and  cultivation,  while  the  catalogues  of 
dealers  set  forth  the  claims  of  the  varieties. 

But  Small  Fruits-Pay,  and  this  aspect  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  considered  by  those  who  live  near  a 
market.  Growers  within  50  miles  of  New  York 
think  that  their  fruit  must  go  to  the  city,  and  they 
send  it  past  smaller  places,  where  it  would  bring  a 
better  price,  to  the  crowded  city  market,  where  it 
brings  a  poor  one.  Probably  the  same  occurs  in 
the  neighborhood  of  other  large  cities.  Cultivate 
the  home  market.  Many  extravagent  statements 
.  have  been  made  as  to  the  great  profits  of  small  fruit 
culture,  and  such  works  as  “Ten  Acres  Enough,” 
have  led  people  into  disastrous  speculations.  It  is 
easy  to  cypher  from  the  yield  of  a  bed,  a  few  feet 
square,  what  would  be  the  yield  of  an  acre,  of  five, 
or  ten  acres  in  strawberries,  and  such  statements 
have  done  much  to  discourage  small  fruit  culture. 
But  from  our  own  experience  and  observation  we 
have  no  doubt  that  in  almost  any  locality  near  a 
flourishing  village  or  town  they  will,  take  one  year 
with  another,  return  a  very  satisfactory  profit. 

The  Succession  in  small  fruits  is :  Strawberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries  (usually  sold 
green),  blackberries,  and  grapes.  Of  course,  there 
is  some  lapping,  the  late  varieties  of  one  kind  com¬ 
ing  in  with  the  early  sorts  of  the  next.  Those 
who  have  had  no  experience  in  these  are  at  loss 

Sow  to  Begin. — If  one  has  the  money  to  invest, 
plantations  may  be  made  this  spring,  but  many, 
whose  means  are  restricted,  would  like  to  make  a 
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beginning ;  such  may  purchase  a  few  plants  of  each 
variety,  and  propagate  them  to  obtain  a  supply  for 
a  planting.  This  will,  of  course,  take  time  and 
cause  the  loss  of  a  year  with  strawberries,  and  of 
'two  or  three  years  with  the  shrubs.  The  works 
referred  to  give  directions  for  propagation,  and 
seasonable  hints  are  to  be  found  in  these  Notes . . . 
We  therefore  commend  the  consideration  of  a 

Fruit  Garden  to  the  farmer,  primarily  as  a  source 
of  health  and  comfort  to  his  family,  and  as  afford¬ 
ing  light  and  healthful  occupation  to  its  younger 
members,  and,  secondarily,  as  a  source  of  profit. 

Work  to  be  Done  in  gardens  already  established. — 
Whatever  of  pruning  has  been  omitted,  should  be 

completed  on  mild  days . The  autumn  has  been 

so  mild  that  we  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time, 
Dec.  15,  covered  the  strawberry  beds  ;  it  is  better 
:to  wait  until  the  freezing  of  the  soil  indicates  set- 
fled  cold  weather,  as  strawberries  are  perfectly 
lardy,  and  the  covering  is  more  to  avert  injury  to 
the  roots  by  frequent  thawing  and  freezing,  than 
to  protect  from  the  cold. ..  .Coarse  manure  may 
be  applied  around  currants  and  gooseberries  ;  the 
soluble  portions  will  find  their  way  into  the  soil, 
leaving  the  rest  as  a  mulch  in  hot  weather. 

liitchen  and  Market  Garden. 

In  the  introductory  Notes,  we  have  suggested 
that  many  farmers  may  cultivate  with  profit,  sev¬ 
eral  crops  that  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
garden  rather  than  to  the  farm.  Those  who  under¬ 
take  to  raise  crops  which  they  have  not  grown  be¬ 
fore,  should  study  the  best  methods,  as  followed  by 
those  who  had  profitable  experience  in  such  culture. 

Gardening  for  Profit,”  by  Peter  Henderson ; 
•“  Money  in  the  Garden,”  by  P.  T.  Quinn,  aud 

Farm  Gardening  aud  Seed  Growing,”  by  F.  Brill, 
are  all  excellent  works,  each  giving  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  author ;  together  they  form  a  library 
of  great  value,  and  we  do  not  see  how  one  who  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  the  most  out  of  his  land  can  well 
dispense  with  either. 

Care  of  Produce. — Up  to  the  middle  of  December, 
the  problem  has  been,  not  to  protect  our  crops 
from  the  frost,  but  to  keep  them  dormant.  In  such 
mild  weather,  the  nights  are  appreciably  cooler, 
and  the  root  cellar  should  be  left  open  at  night  and 
-be  closed  during  the  day.  Roots  and  celery  in 
trenches,  should  have  only  sufficient  covering  to 
keep  off'  the  sun,  and  it  would  be  better  if  this 
were  done  by  means  of  boards  raised  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  air  to  circulate  beneath  them. 

Cold  Frames  present  a  similar  difficulty,  and  every 
care  in  the  way  of  shading,  must  be  given  in  such 
weather,  to  keep  the  plants  dormant  if  possible. 

Manure-Making  is  one  process  favored  by  this 
mild  weather,  and  while  decomposition  goes  on 
rapidly,  prevent  overheating  bv  turning  and  water¬ 
ing,  if  the  interior  be  dry. 

The  How  and  Spade,  wherever  the  soil  is  not  too 
wet,  may  be  kept  at  work  in  mild  weather,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  spring  operations. 

Implements  should  be  overhauled  and  put  in 
■order,  and  the  stock  replenished.  Extra  plow- 
points,  cultivator  teeth,  and  duplicates  of  parts 
likely  to  be  broken,  save  many  a  half  day’s  work. 

Seeds. — Overhaul  the  stock  ;  if  in  doubt  as  to  the 
■vitality  of  any,  there  is  time  to  test  them  by  sow¬ 
ing  in  a  pot  or  box  of  earth  in  a  warm  room. 

Sundry  Matters. — Provide  a  supply  of  pea-brush 

and  bean-poles _ Make  markers  of  various  widths, 

and  dibbles _ A  well-made  wooden  reel  for  the 

.garden  line,  is  better  than  the  weak  iron  ones  sold 

at  the  stores _ Labels  or  marking  stakes  should 

be  provided  ;  have  these  so  large  that  they  can  not 
'be  hoed  up  without  some  trouble. 

Flower  Garden  aud  Lawn. 

Beyond  caring  for  the  walks,  and  preventing  in¬ 
jury  by  heavy  snows,  but  little  can  be  done  here  ex¬ 
cept  in  planning  for  next  season _ Evergreens  es¬ 

pecially  are  liable  to  injury  ;  if  damp  snow  lodges  in 
the  top  and  freezes  there,  there  is  danger  that  the 
branches  may  be  broken  or  twisted  out  of  shape, 
causing  deformity  ;  it  should  be  shaken  out  when  it 


first  falls.  Accumulationsof  snow  should  be  removed 
from  the  lower  limbs  for  fear  of  similar  accidents. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants 

should  now  be  looking  at  their  best,  and  new  growth 
and  bloom  repay  the  care  bestowed  upon  them. 

. Chrysanthemums,  as  they  pass  out  of  flower, 

6hould  have  the  tops  cut  back,  and  the  pots  put  in 
a  frame  or  the  cellar. ..  .Bring  bulbs  and  other 
plants  that  were  potted  for  forcing,  to  the  green¬ 
house  or  window,  watering  gradually  at  first,  and 
giving  it  more  freely  as  they  increase  their  foliage 
. . .  .When  the  flowers  of  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs 
begin  to  fade,  cut  off  the  flower-stalk,  and,  if  it  is 
desired  to  keep  the  bulbs  for  planting  out,  let  the 
leaves  continue  until  they  fade. . .  .Should  very  cold 
nights  occur,  draw  the  plants  back  from  the  win¬ 
dows  ;  if  freezing  is  feared,  cover  with  a  sheet  or 
blanket  properly  supported  above  them. . .  .Give  all 
smooth-leaved  plants  an  occasional  sponging,  one 
leaf  at  a  time ;  those  with  rough  leaves  may 
have  the  dust  removed  by  showering;  covering  the 
plants  with  a  paper  or  muslin  screen  while  sweep¬ 
ing,  is  going  on,  will  aid  greatly  in  keeping  them 
free  of  dust.... When  air  can  be  admitted  from 
outside  without  a  direct  cold  current  upon  the 
plants,  do  so,  if  but  for  a  few  minutes. ..  .Insects 
will  increase  as  the  days  lengthen  ;  all  the  larger 
ones,  like  scale  and  mealy-bug,  can  be  picked 
off,  or  scrubbed  off  with  a  brush  and  soap-suds. 
Frequent  showers  applied  to  the  lower  surface  of 
the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  upper,  will  check  the  red- 
spider;  and  tobacco,  whether  in  the  form  of  smoke, 
liquid  or  powder,  will  kill  plant  lice . . .  .Worms  in 
pots  do  injury  by  making  channels  in  the  soil,  and 
compacting  the  rest ;  by  turning  out  the  ball,  they 
may  often  be  picked  off  ;  if  this  fails,  water  with 
perfectly  clear  lime-water,  and  then  with  rain  water. 

Our  Steel  Plate  Engraving, 

“The  Farmer’s  Pride,” 

This  magnificent  work  of  art,  painted  by  Jerome 
Thompson,  the  eminent  landscape  painter,  and  engraved 
by  Marshall,  “  The  Master  of  the  Art  in  America,”  is 
receiving  deservedly  flattering  encomiums  from  every 
quarter.  Those  whose  orders  have  not  been  already  filled, 
must  bear  with  us  a  little,  inasmuch  as  the  immediate 
demand  for  the  picture  has  exceeded  our  capacity  for 
getting  them  off  to  subscribers.  From  this  time  forward, 
however,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  send  them  as  fast  as 
called  for,  and  we  hope  during  the  next  few  weeks  to 
place  this  work  in  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Homes.  No 
Steel  Plate  Lino  Engraving  of  equal  workmanship,  size, 
and  character,  lias  ever  before  been  supplied  as  a  Presen¬ 
tation  Picture.  It  will  indeed  be  a  most  acceptable  and 
pleasing  ornament, alike  in  the  lowliest  dwelling  and  most 
palatial  mansion.  In  answer  to  inquirers, 'we  have  to  say : 
the  Engraving  is  supplied  only  to  bona-fide  subscribers  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  1879.  The  price  to  all 
others,  pre-paid,  is  $5.00.  For  full  particulars  see  page  35. 


A  Premium  for  Every  Subscriber. 

Except  in  some  small  places,  where  nearly  everybody 
already  takes  this  paper,  there  are  very  few  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  do  not  each  know  at  least  two  others  who  would 
be  profited  by  the  perusal  of  such  a  paper,  and  who  would 
take  it  if  its  merits  were  explained.  The  Table,  on  last 
page  of  Cover, names  20  desirable  articles, one  of  which  will 
be  presented  to  any  one  sending  his  own  and  two  other 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  eacli  a  year.  It  is  very  easy  for  a 
multitude  of  people  to  each  make  up  a  larger  list  and  get 
a  more  costly  Premium.  The  articles  are  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  November  number.  An  Plustrated 
Descriptive  Sheet  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  desiring  it. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  tlie  price  paid  by  the  original  members: 
ora  small  club  maybe  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


WIEL  YOU  JOIN  The  20,000,  who  have 

obtained,  without  cost,  one  or  more  of  the  valuable 
Premium  Articles,  offered  free  to  those  who  forward 
the  names  of  some  of  their  friends  and  neighbors  as  sub¬ 
scribers  to  this  Journal  ?  They  are  good  articles,  many 
of  them  very  valuable,  and  This  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary  is  a  good  time  to  secure  them.  See  last  cover  page, 
and  if  you  have  it  not,  send  for  the  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Premium  List.  A  postal  card,  giving  your  address, 
and  saying  “  send  premium  list”  will  bring  one  free. 

American  Agriculturist  MICROSCOPE 
Still  Available. — We  are  glad  to  announce  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  supply  this  valuable  little  instrument  to 
new  subscribers,  and  to  old  ones  who  have  not  had  it, 
up  to  December  31,  1878,  for  40  cents  at  the  office,  or  de¬ 
liver  it  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  Territories  for 
60  cents;  and  on  and  after  January  1,  1879,  and  during 
the  year  1879,  for  50  cents  at  the  Office,  and  for  70  cents 
delivered  as  above.  This  applies  only  to  subscribers  who 
have  not  had  one.  To  all  others  the  price  will  he  the 
same  as  through  dealers,  viz.:  $1.50  each,  or  $1.05  if  de¬ 
livered  free.  The  3  lenses,  alone,  would  cost  more  than 
this,  in  any  other  form.  Over  a  hundred  thousand  of  our 
readers  have  already  enjoyed  their  use. 

As  a  source  of  information,  we  always  ad¬ 
vise  our  readers  to  go  through  the  advertising  pages 
carefully.  Thousands  of  inquiries  come  to  us  about  im¬ 
plements,  seeds,  plants,  animals,  etc.,  which  are  directly 
answered  in  the  business  columns.  Besides,  seeing  what 
others  have,  aud  how  they  describe  their  wares,  is  quite 
likely  to  suggest  some  new  thought  that  will  be  useful. 

The  Rapidly  Increasing  Circulation  of 

the  German  Agriculturist  affords  us  gratifying  assurance, 
that  its  many  improvements  are  being  observed  and  ap¬ 
preciated.  The  splendid  full-page  engraving  which  now 
appears  in  every  number,  is  richly  worth  the  whole  year’s 
subscription  price.  Every  German  cultivator  aud  laborer 
ou  the  farm,  or  in  the  garden,  should  have  the  paper  ; 
while  its  varied  household  departments  make  the  journal 
invaluable  to  every  German  home,  either  in  the  Old 
World  or  the  New. 

Re  Early.— This  month  is  none  too  early  to 
begin  to  lay  out  plans,  to  study  up  implements,  the  best 
varieties  of  seeds  to  plant  or  sow,  and  where  to  find  them. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  send  to  dealers  for  their  catalogues 
and  circulars,  find  what  is  in  market,  and  the  prices,  and 
make  camparisons.  Dealers  are  glad  to  supply  informa¬ 
tion,  and  a  penny  postal  card  will  bring  what  is  de¬ 
sired.  As  soon  as  decided,  it  is  well  to  get  orders  into 
the  hands  of  dealers  early,  even  for  the  plows  and  mow¬ 
ers,  etc.,  wanted  next  summer.  They  will  have  time  to 
prepare  and  meet  such  orders  well  and  be  without  excuse 
for  delay.  Our  business  columns  have  the  cards  of  many 
trustworthy  manufacturers  and  dealers.  In  writing  to 
them  for  circulars,  or  catalogues,  it  is  well  to  inform  them 
that  you  are  members  of  the  Agriculturist  family  ;  they 
will  thus  know  what  you  expect  of  them,  and  what  we  ex¬ 
pect  ef  them,  in  the  way  of  fair  dealing  and  promptness. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  37,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  hack  to  Yol.  XYI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  hacks,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  eacli  (or  $2.30 
if  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes,  2d  cover  page. 

Send  us  Sketches  for  Engravings.— We  in¬ 
vite  every  reader  who  has  made,  or  uses,  or  sees  others 
use,  any  new  device  or  contrivance,  from  the  smallest 
item  upward,  which  will  help  others  in  any  way,  to  send 
an  account  of  it  for  the  American  Agricultumt,  describ¬ 
ing  it  plainly,  and  giving  some  outlines  and  markings 
that  will  enable  us  to  construct  a  clear  engraving.  No 
one  need  hesitate  on  account  of  the  rudeness  of  draw¬ 
ings  or  sketches.  We  keep  a  corps  of  artists  and  en¬ 
gravers  who  know  how,  and  whose  business  it  is,  to  put 
such  things  into  proper  form.  Some  most  valuable  hints 
have  come  in  this  way  from  farmers  who  never  put  a 
sketch  of  any  kind  on  paper  before.  Don’t  omit  the  In¬ 
door  matters.  The  Housekeeper's  work  needs  all  the  aid 
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it  can  get.  We  mean  that  in  the  future,  even  more  than 
in  the  past,  these  engravings  shall  be  a  distinguishing 
and  most  valuable  feature  of  this  journal,  making  It  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other.  For  some  time  past  from  50  to  70 
such  engravings  have  appeared  in  each  number,  includ¬ 
ing  the  five  new  pictures  on  every  first  cover  page  ;  and 
we  shall  he  quite  glad  to  increase  the  illustrations,  as 
the  supply  of  new  topics  furnishes  materials.  These  en¬ 
gravings  bring  an  object,  an  implement,  a  contrivance,  a 
mode  of  work,  right  to  the  eye  and  understanding,  far 
more  clearly  than  any  amount  of  words  could  do. 

“  Will  it  Pay  to  Keep  a  Cow,  in  Village  or 
City  ?  ”  asks  a  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  who 
is  a  professional  man,  living  in  a  village.  He  “has  a 
stable,  can  get  pasturage  dnring  six  summer  months  at 
3714  cents  a  week ;  a  boy  will  drive  the  cow  to  and  from 
pasture,  and  milk  her  night  and  morning,  and  feed  and 
milk  her  in  winter  for  one-sixth  of  her  milk.  Hay  costs 
$12  a  ton  ;  bran,  cents  per  lb.  I  can  buy  milk  at  4 
cents  per  quart,  or  sell  any  surplus  to  neighbors  at  the 
same  price.” — A  fair  cow  ought  to  average  10  quarts  a 
day,  270  days  in  a  year,  or  2,700  quarts.  Deducting  one- 
sixth,  or,  say,  500  quarts,  for  the  boy,  leaves  2,200  quarts, 
at  4  cents,  equal  to  $88.  Six  months’  pasturage,  $10 ; 
about  3  tons  of  hay,  $36;  1,000  lbs.  bran,  or  6  lbs.  a  day 
for  six  months,  $13.  Total  cost,  $58.  Profit,  $30.  The 
value  of  the  calf,  and  especially  of  the  manure,  should  be 
worth  much  more  than  the  risk  and  any  depreciation  in 
value.  At  these  figures  of  cost,  the  cow  would  pay  $8 
profit,  reckoning  the  milk  at  only  3  cents  per  quart.  The 
best  profit  would  come  thus :  Buy  in  spring  a  fresh  milch- 
cow,  a  fair  milker  of  common  breed  ;  keep  her  from 
breeding ;  milk  her  6  to  8  months,  or  until  she  ceases  to 
give  7  quarts  or  more  a  day ;  then  dry  her  quickly,  feed¬ 
ing  a  few  bushels  of  corn  meal,  until  she  gets  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  beef,  and  sell  her  to  the  butcher.  Farrow  cows 
thus  treated,  take  on  flesh  very  rapidly,  and  make  very 
good  beef,  if  only  6  to  8  years  old.  They  will  sell  for 
nearly  as  much  for  beef  as  they  cost  in  spring,  and  the  win¬ 
ter’s  keep,  and  loss  of  three  months’  time  is  saved.  We 
much  prefer  a  farrow  cow’s  milk,  especially  for  younger 
children.  A  fresh,  good  milch  cow,  bought  in  autumn, 
will  yield  fairly  during  winter,  and  though  farrow  will 
keep  up  milk  on  summer  pasture,  and  can  be  beefed  in 
autumn,  or  when  she  fails  in  profitable  milk-flow.  We 
should  keep  our  own  farrow  cow,  even  if  compelled  to 
reside  in  a  city,  hire  a  stable,  and  feed  hay,  meal,  and  bran. 

The  Wisconsin  Dairymen’s  Association 

will  hold  its  sixth  Annual  Convention  at  Kenosha,  Jan. 
22-23.  Kenosha  is  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  devel¬ 
oped  dairy  regions  of  the  North-west.  The  meetings  of 
this  Association  have  been  of  much  value  to  the  dairymen. 
Hon.  D.  W.  Curtis,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  is  the  Secretary. 

The  Iowa  Fine  Stock.  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  Annual  meeting  at  Desmoines, 
Jan.  8-10.  This  is  also  the  date  and  place  for  the  Annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  F.  B.  Stacy, 
Stacy  ville,  Iowa,  is  Secretary  of  the  Breeders’  Association. 


Tennessee  Farm  Gate.  —  “W.  O.  Wiggins,” 
Cleveland,  Tenn.,  sends  a  sketch  of  a  farm-gate  in  quite 
common  use  in  that  section.  “  It  is  cheap,  durable,  and 


so  easily  made  that  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
tools  is  all  that  is  required  to  do  a  good  job.  The  posts 
A,  A,  are  generally  of  chestnut  and  from  8  to  12  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  better  round  than  square.  B  is  a  piece 
of  timber,  with  its  upper  surface  flattened,  4  to  6  inches 
wide,  and  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  it  is  made 
to  fit  tightly  between  the  posts  and  tends  to  keep  the 
hinge-post  from  leaning  under  the  weight  of  the  gate. 
The  lower  end  of  the  hinge-post  is  secured  in  place  by 
cobble-stones  and  earth  well  packed.  The  upright,  F,  is 
made  long  and  has  a  journal  on  each  end,  the  upper  one, 
D,  passing  through  a  hole  made  in  the  plank  C.  The  lower 
journal  I?, fits  into  a  hole  in  the  timber B,  completing  the 


hinge.  The  piece  of  plank  C,  is  pinned  or  spiked  on  top 
of  the  hinge-post.  The  latch  G,  is  an  ordinary  sliding- 
bar  fitting  in  a  mortise  made  for  it  in  the  post.  Make  the 
journal-post  of  3  x  3  oak  or  pine,  the  latch-post  of  2  x  3 
pine,  the  horizontal  bars  of  1  xSash  or  pine,  except  lower 
one,  which  should  be  a  1  x  6  inch  board,  and  the  diagonal 
piece  1x3.  Make  the  gate  no  higher  than  5j£  feet,  and 
thus  avoid  useless  weight.  It  is  the  fault  of  many  gates 
that  they  can  not  hold  their  own  weight,  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  coming  apart  andmaking  trouble.  This  gate  will 
swing  either  way  if  the  ground  is  level.  There  are  no 
iron  hinges  to  be  breaking  or  coming  off.  There  is  no 
money  outlay  except  for  a  few  nails  or  bolts.”  [Line  the 
hole  in  which  the  upper  journal  turns,  and  cover  the 
bearings  of  the  lower  journal  with  leather,  and  there  will 
be  little  friction  if  they  are  kept  well  oiled. — Eds.] 

Lillies  for  Driving  tliree  Morses  Abreast. 

— In  reply  to  an  enquiry  of  “  G.  B.  S.,”  we  illustrate  a 
method  of  arranging  lines  for  driving  three  horses 


abreast.  There  are  but  two  lines,  each  one  having  two 
leaders,  which  buckle  to  the  bits  upon  each  side.  The 
long  leaders  cross  the  ring  in  the  saddle  upon  the  middle 
horse’s  back  ;  the  short  ones  cross  in  a  ring,  here  shown, 
which  may  be  fastened  to  one  of  the  short  leaders. 

How  to  Know  a  Steel-Plate  Engraving. 

— “  A  Subscriber  ”  writes:  “I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
how  to  know  a  real  steel-plate  engraving  when  I  see  it. 
I  have  a  picture  received  as  such,  but  one  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  says  it  is  only  a  ‘  litograph,'  while  another  says  it  is 

a  'photo-lithograph.'  ” - You  can  generally  tell  a  steel- 

plate  engraving  by  the  fact  that  the  color  or  ink  is  upon 
raised  lines  and  points,  as  seen  around  the  edges.  In 
ordinary  engravings  the  printing  ink  is  pressed  into  the 
paper  from  raised  surfaces.  In  steel-plate  printing,  the 
lines  and  points  are  cut  into  the  plate  with  a  burin  or 
sharp  hard  tool.  An  ink-roller  is  run  over  the  surface, 
which  fills  up  all  the  lines  and  indentations  made.  The 
whole  surface  is  then  wiped  and  rubbed  clean  and 
polished  bright.  The  plate  paper  is  then  laid  on  and 
pressed  so  powerfully  that  it  goes  down  into  the  lines 
and  picks  out  the  ink  or  colors  left  below  the  surface 
when  wiping  it.  This  process  of  inking  and  cleaning 
has  to  be  gone  through  with  carefully  for  each  impres¬ 
sion  taken,  and  a  man  has  to  work  hard  to  print  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty  sheets  a  day  from  a  large  plate. 
* 

The  Beautiful  Steel-Plate  ENGRAVING, 

now  going  out  to  our  readers,  will  undoubtedly  be  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  are  good  judges  of  genuine  engrav¬ 
ings  of  this  kind.  The  leading  figure  in  the  foreground 
and  her  surroundings,  the  other  figures  more  remote,  the 
trees,  the  several  buildings,  almost  obscured  by  foliage 
and  by  distance,  the  clouds,  the  play  of  light  and  shade, 
all  make  up  a  charming  view.  It  is  interesting  to  think, 
when  looking  at  such  a  picture,  that  the  many  thousands 
of  lines  and  points  of  color  which  make  up  the  ground¬ 
work,  the  light  and  shade,  indeed  the  whole  surface, 
were  each  patiently  cut  into  the  plate  of  steel,  by  an 
artist’s  hand  guided  by  an  artist’s  eye ;  that  a  false  stroke 
of  the  fine-pointed  tool  over  the  whole  plate  would  have 
produced  a  blemish  ;  that  cutting  a  little  too  deep  here,  or 
too  shallow  there,  would  have  spoiled  the  light  or  shade. 
This  line  engraving  will  mellow  and  improve  by  age,  and 
will  grow  upon  one  the  longer  he  studies  it,  and  will  be 
quite  as  attractive  in  after  years,  as  now.  We  enjoy 
knowing  that  it  will  be  an  ornament,  and  give  pleasure, 
in  many  tens  of  thousands  of  homes,  all  over  the  laud. 
If  this  journal  were  worth  nothing  in  itself,  we  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  Engraving  would  alone  be  worth  much  more 
than  the  small  sum  paid  for  both  of  them  and  their  deliv¬ 
ery.  But  we  mean  to  make  the  paper  a  source  of  pleasure, 
instruction  and  profit. — May  we  not  ask  our  readers  to 
exhibit  both  the  paper  and  the  picture  to  their  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  invite  them  to  avail  themselves  of 
both  of  them  ?  This  Engraving  ought  to  adorn  every 
dwelling,  and  the  American  Agriculturist  shall  be  made 
worthy  of  the  perusal  of  every  one. 

Live  Stock  Going'  to  Europe  Successfully. 

— An  important  item  of  news  came  from  London  by  tele¬ 
graph,  Dec.  5.  The  steamer  Brazilian,  leaving  Boston 
Nov.  11,  on  Dec.  4  landed  at  Birkenhead,  opposite  Liver¬ 
pool,  253  head  of  live  cattle,  including  40  prize  animals, 
each  weighing  more  than  2,000  lbs.,  several  cows  in  calf, 
and  1,100  live  sheep.  Though  at  a  period  when  high 
winds  prevail  on  the  ocean,  not  a  single  animal  was  lost 


during  the  voyage,  and  all  arrived  in  good  condition. 
This  shows  what  can  be  done,  and  will  be  done  more 
largely  than  ever,  especially  now  that  the  restrictions 
upon  imported  cattle  are  lifted,  as  noted  elsewhere.  With 
our  broad  pastures  and  magnificent  corn-growing  terri¬ 
tory,  we  can  compete  successfully  with  all  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  in  supplying  live  and  dead  meats.  This  Is  another 
most  encouraging  outlook  for  American  farmers.  One 
important  lesson  is,  that  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
grade  up  our  cattle  by  the  diffusion  of  superior  male 
stock.  Shorthorn  bulls  ought  to  be  in  great  demand  now. 

California  Raisins. — The  crop  of  1878  is  the 
largest  ever  produced  in  the  State,  the  estimates  of  the 
California  papers  ranging  from  70,000  to  100,000  boxes. 

Recoining  a  Veterinary  Surgeon. — “Mem¬ 
phian,”  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  asks  if  he  can  become  a 
veterinarian  by  studying  books  on  the  subject,  as  he  is 
not  able  to  attend  the  college  in  New  York,  and  wishes 
ns  to  advise  him  as  to  the  proper  books. — Our  reply  ta 
this  is  a  most  positive  no  !  If  our  young  man  begun  to 
read  by  himself,  he  would  at  once  take  up  diseases  and 
their  cures,  which  should  be  the  very  last.  The  first 
study  should  be  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  domestic 
animals,  and  these  can  not  be  properly  learned,  unless 
he  can  dissect  them,  which  is  not  practicable,  except  at  a 
veterinary  college,  under  proper  instructors.  He  should 
fully  understand  the  action  of  every  part  in  health,  in  or¬ 
der  to  know  when  it  is  diseased  ;  then  he  should  study 
the  various  forms  of  disease,  and  as  much  of  veterinary 
practice  is  surgical,  he  should  see  and  assist  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  operations,  which  can  only  be  done  at  a  veterinary 
hospital.  We  would  by  all  means  encourage  our  young 
friend,  if  inclined  towards  it,  to  study  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine,  and  to  make  every  sacrifice  to  this  end,  but  we 
would  most  earnestly  dissuade  him  from  the  attempt  to 
become  a  self-instructed  veterinarian,  and  thus  add,  how¬ 
ever  unintentionally,  to  the  number  of  half-qualified 
or  not  at  all  qualified  empirics  who  all  over  the  country 
bring  the  veterinary  profession  into  contempt. 

Pampas  Grass  Plumes.— The  Pampas-grass 
(Gynerium  argenteum )  has  magnificent  soft  silky  plumes 
nearly  two  feet  long,  that  are  much  prized  for  parlor 
decoration.  This  grass  succeeds  in  California  far  better 
than  it  does  in  any  Atlantic  State,  and  its  plumes  are 
much  finer  than  those  produced  elsewhere.  According 
to  a  Santa  Barbara  paper,  Mr.  Joseph  Sexton  of  that 
place  has  this  year  forwarded  40, Of 0  plumes  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  mostly  to  be  sent  from  there  to  eastern  cities. 

Smoking  Clover  Seed. — The  uncertainty  of  law 
is  illustrated  in  a  recent  trial  in  England  under  the  Adul¬ 
teration  of  Seeds  Act.  The  law  defines  “  to  dye  seeds,”  as 
meaning  “give  to  seeds  by  any  process  of  coloring,  dye¬ 
ing,  sulphur  smoking,  or  other  artificial  means,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  seeds  of  another  kind."  As  the  accused  only 
dyed  over  old  clover  seeds,  to  make  them  look  like  new 
clover  seeds,  and  not  like  seeds  of  “  another  kind,"  he 
escaped  all  penalties,  though  the  judges  did  properly  give 
him  a  piece  of  their  mind,  and  expressed  sincere  regret 
that,  as  “law  was  law,”  they  could  not  detain  him- 

To  Prevent  a  Boor  Sagging.— A  simple  ar¬ 
rangement  not  uncommonly  met  with,  to  keep  a  wide 
barn-door  from  sag¬ 
ging,  is  represented 
in  the  engraving.  A 
light  rod  of  %  to  i 
inch  iron,  is  attached 
by  rings  and  bolts 
to  the  door  near  its 
outer  edge,  and  to  a 
point  on  the  side  of 
the  building  directly 
over  the  hinges  of 
the  door.  Thus  at¬ 
tached,  the  rod  is 
practically  a  part  of 
the  door,  and  swings 
with  it  on  the  same 
axis.  The  upper  eye- 
bolt  is  of  course  in¬ 
serted  into  a  post  or 
girt,  to  hold  it  firmly,  and  the  lower  one  passed  through 
the  frame  of  the  door  and  a  stout  cleat  fastened  to  the 
inner  side.  Though  large  swinging  doors  to  barns  and 
other  buildings,  are  fast  being  replaced  by  sliding  doors 
there  are  still  many  of  the  old  fashioned  sort,  that  would 
be  more  serviceable,  by  an  attachment  of  this  description. 

Illinois  Agricultural  Institute.— The  nii- 

nois  Industrial  University,  at  Champaign,  will  hold  an 
Agricultural  Institute  January  27-31.  In  some  respects 
this  Institute  will  be  unlike  others  of  the  same  name,  aa 
the  leading  feature  will  be  courses  of  lectures  on  practical 
agricultural  topics,  and  on  the  sciences  directly  relating 
to  agriculture,  by  members  of  the  faculty.  There  will 
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also  be  addresses  and  general  discussions  by  farmers  in 
attendance.  It  is  announced  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
Institute  is  to  give  young  farmers  who  cannot  regularly 
attend  the  University  sessions,  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
fair  idea  of  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  agri¬ 
cultural  science  and  practice. 

Tlie  Population  of  tlie  World,  according  to 
the  latest  German  estimates  we  have  seen,  is  1,340,145,- 
000;  of  whom  413,000,000  are  reckoned  as  Christians  (in¬ 
cluding  tlie  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Greek  Churches); 
Israelites,  7,000,000 ;  Mahomedans,  120,000,000,  and  the 
rest  numbering  over  700,000,000.  are  reckoned  as  heathens. 

tabor  in  a  Vegetable  Garden.-"  J.  B.,” 
Normal,  Ill.,  wrote  to  inquire  how  much  vegetable  garden 
one  man  and  four  boys  from  S  to  10  years  old,  with  all 
appliances  furnished,  could  tend.  This  being  a  matter 
with  which  our  contributor,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  is  per¬ 
fectly  familiar,  the  letter  was  referred  to  him,  and  lie 
writes:  “  Much  would  depend  on  the  kind  of  crop  grown 
and  on  the  condition  of  the  soil.  In  our  Jersey  market 
gardens,  where  we  have  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  grow 
crops  so  close  that  all  are  worked  by  hand-weeding,  the 
average  labor  employed  is  one  man  per  acre.  This  in¬ 
cludes  preparing  ground,  manuring,  planting,  and  work¬ 
ing  the  crop  up  to  maturity,  as  well  as  tlie  washing,  ty¬ 
ing,  and  preparing  of  tlie  vegetables  for  market.  This,  of 
course,  is  for  the  double  crops,  such  as :  first  cabbage,  let¬ 
tuce,  beets,  onions,  etc.,  in  spring,  followed  up  by  celery, 
herbs,  beets,  etc.,  as  the  second  crop.  If  the  condition  of 
things  where  J.  B.  resides,  is  tlie  same  as  here,  one  man 
and  four  boys  from  8  to  10  would  not  cultivate  well  more 
than  an  acre  and  a  half  in  vegetables,  for  the  four  boys 
would  not  be  likely  to  do  the  work  of  more  than  the  half 
day’s  work  of  a  man,  after  deducting  attendance  at  school. 

Small  5»riii tin”'-Presses,  when  introduced  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  met  a  general  want,  especially  among  those 
tradesmen,  such  as  seedsmen  and  druggists,  who  use  a 
great  variety  of  labels,  and  with  country  store-keepers  at 
a  distance  from  printing  offices,  who  could  stamp  their 
bags  and  wrappers.  These  soon  started  an  active  com¬ 
petition  in  the  manufacture  of  presses,  reducing  the  price 
it  is  true,  but  reducing  the  quality  a  great  deal  more,  un¬ 
til  some  of  those  offered  in  flaming  advertisements  are 
worth  little  more  than  their  value  as  ohl  iron.  In  an 
article  like  a  printing-press,  with  many  moving  parts, 
which  must  work  with  ease  and  accuracy,  there  is°a  point 
beyond  which  cheapness  cam  only  be  attained  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  quality.  Among  the  really  good  small  presses, 
is  the  “  Model  Press,”  advertised  elsewhere  by  J.  W. 
Daughaday  ;  these  have  been  carefully  examined  and 
they  appear  to  fully  sustain  the  claims  of  the  makers.  A 
good  small  press  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a  boy  of  me¬ 
chanical  tastes;  we  know  of  several  intances  where  boys 
make  a  clever  sum  by  printing  handbills  for  store-keep¬ 
ers  and  others,  in  places  were  there  is  no  printing  office. 

A  Handy  Drying  Kaek.-An  ingenious  im¬ 
provement  on  the  ordinary  styles  of  drying  horses  in  use 

at  the  back  door 
of  every  thrifty 
farm-house,  is  re¬ 
presented  in  the 
engraving.  Itcon- 
sists  simply  in  a 
light  buggy  wheel 
that  has  served  its 
time  in  its  first 
field  of  usefulness, 
mounted  on  a  low 
post.  The  upper 
end  of  the  post  is 
made  to  receive 
the  hub  like  the 
axle  of  the  wheel.  At  the  door  where  we  saw  the  one 
from  which  this  .sketch  was  made,  were  two  of  these 
wheel-driers— if  we  may  coin  a  word— one  for  cloths  and 
the  other  for  dairy  utensils.  As  the  maid  stands  with  her 
pile  of  pans  or  handful  of  cloths,  she  places  them  on  the 
wheel  one  by  one,  revolving  it  to  suit  her  motions.  It  is 
a  convenient  and  efficient  contrivance,  and  very  easily 
provided,  as  any  one  can  get  it  up  without  expense. 

The  Farmer’s  Friend.— At  the  trials  of  Grain- 
Drills  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  in  which  there  were  over 
20  drills  entered,  including  American  and  European, 
“  The  Farmer’s  Friend  ”  carried  off  the  highest  honors  in 
the  gold  and  silver  medals.  The  first  prize,  a  gold  medal, 
was  given  by  the  jurors  on  a  field  trial,  50  miles  from 
Paris.  One  part  of  this  field  trial  was  the  removal  of  the 
“  hoes,”  and  tying  sacks  to  the  delivery  tubes  ;  then  driv¬ 
ing  over  a  road  for  about  a  mile,  weighing  the  grain  sep¬ 
arately  from  each  tube,  and  driving  back  over  the  same 
distance  and  weighing  again.  The  result  was  a  variance 
<of  only  an  ounce  and  a  half.  This  triumph  of  the 
“  Farmer’s  Friend  Grain-Drill  ”  in  France,  will  please 
those  who  have  proved  its  excellence  by  actual  use  here. 


CSieaji  Cisterns.  —  Plenty  of  good  water  is  of 
prime  importance  everywhere.  There  can  be  no  better 
water  than  that  naturally  distilled,  falling  as  rain  or  snow. 
On  the  average,  at  least  300  barrels  of  it  fall  upon  every 
building  20  feet  square,  annually — in  some  places  more, 
in  others  less.  To  catch  this  from  every  roof  and  keep  it 
for  use  as  wanted,  is  not  difficult  if  one  has  cisterns 
enough.  Cheap  cisterns  are  easily  made  wherever  there 
is  solid  ground  within  2,  3,  4,  or  even  5  feet  of  the  surface. 
Remove  the  lighter  surface  earth  (A), down  to  that  which  is 
compact  (C.)  Dig  as  many  egg-shaped  cisterns  as  are 
required,  6  to  9  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  6  to  10 
feet  deep.  Put  upon  the  sides  and  bottom  an  inch  thick, 
or  so,  coating  of  mortar  made  of  clear  sand  and  any  good 
hydraulic  cement,  often  called  “  water-lime.”  At  the  top 
of  the  solid  earth,  cover  with  any  durable  timber,  heavy 
plank,  or  even  poles  or  rails  laid  across  with  the  ehds  ex¬ 


tending  12  to  18  inches  upon  the  solid  ground.  Leave  a 
man-hole  (iff)  for  entering,  and  for  inserting  pump-pipe 
(P),  or  for  drawing  water  with  buckets.  The  entrance  of 
water  is  through  the  pipe  (E).  Spread  cement  over  the 
wood  covering.  Fill  in  the  earth  (A),  raising  it  above  the 
level  to  shed  off  water.  To  apply  the  plaster  ( IF),  first 
coat  the  eartn  with  a  thin  layer  of  equal  parts  of  sand  and 
cement,  mixed  soft  and  apply  as  soon  as  mixed,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  bottom.  Next  apply  an  inch  or  more  of  mor¬ 
tar  made  of  1  part  cement  and  3  of  sand.  If  tlie  soil  be 
not  very  firm,  or  if  it  is  springy,  let  this  coat  be  1)4  to  2 
inches  thick.  Finish  with  a  thin  coat  of  equal  parts  of 
good  sand  and  cement,  and  “  white-wash  ”  with  a  brush 
with  a  thickish  mixture  of  cement  and  water  with  no  sand. 
Put  a  flat  stone  (S)  at  the  bottom  for  entering  water  to 
fall  upon,  to  prevent  wearing  the  cement.  We  have  earth- 
wan  cisterns  like  the  above, covered  with  loeust  poles, that 
have  done  good  service  for  over  20  years,  with  no  signs  of 
failure  yet,  and  we  know  of  many  others  like  them. 

W  Suit,  Must  a  Farm  Do  to  Support  Itself? 

asks  a  subscriber,  adding  that  “he  has  disputed  all  sum¬ 
mer  with  another,  on  that  subject.”— If  our  correspondent 
were  a  farmer,  he  would  not  ask  that  question  of  us,  but 
would  stop  disputing  with  his  neighbor,  and  show  by 
his  work  what  one  farm  could  do  to  support  itself.  It. is 
not  by  talk,  but  by  work,  that  such  disputes  are  settled. 
There  is  but  one  answer,  viz. ;  A  farm  to  support  itself, 
must  have  its  receipts  at  least  balance  its  expenditure, 
and  that  without  deterioration  of  the  soil,  or  allowing 
the  buildings  and  machinery  to  get  out  of  repair. 

Standard  of  Excellence  for  Slieep.— “L.,” 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  There  are  no  settled  or  published 
standards  of  excellence  for  sheep.  The  points  which  con¬ 
stitute  an  acceptable  standard  are  all  given  in  “Stewart’s 
Shepherd’s  Manual,”  of  which  a  new  edition  lias  been 
recently  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co. 

To  Free  Calves  from  Juice. —  “  G.  B.  B.,” 
Dong  Island,  N.  Y.  When  calves  are  infested  wilh  lice, 
it  is  difficult  to  rid  them  of  the  vermin.  Beside  the  neck, 
the  brisket,  flanks,  and  under  the  thighs  are  favorite 
places  for  lice.  The  calves  should  be  well  carded  all  over 
with  a  card  dipped  in  kerosene  oil,  and  well  shaken ; 
then  thoroughly  brush  every  part  of  the  body,  especially 
where  the  vermin  harbor.  Give  a  tea-spoonful  of  sulphur 
daily  in  the  feed,  and  the  skin  in  harboring  places  well 
smeared  with  a  mixture  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  sulphur. 

A  Spring  Show  of  Milking  Stock  is  in 
contemplation,  and  it  is  proposed  to  hold  it  at  the 
American  Institute,  New  York.  The  exhibition  is  to  be 
something  after  the  manner  of  those  held  in  Great 
Britain,  at  Birmingham, Glasgow,  London,  and  Tavistock. 
Dairymen  who  have  had  experience  at  those  shows  say 
that  New  York  is  as  good  a  location  as  any  of  those 


mentioned,  as  the  City  is  easily  reached  by  rail  and 
water  from  all  sections  of  this  country  and  Canada. 
Such  an  exhibition  ought  to  call  out  a  numerous  attend¬ 
ance,  though  the  long  distances— obstacles  which  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Scotch  farmers  do  not  have  to  contend  with— 
may  prevent  it.  That  the  dairy  regions  of  the  East  at 
least  might  gain  much  from  such  an  exhibition  is  shown 
by  the  success  of  the  exclusive  cattle  shows  of  the  West. 

Various  Matters.— There  are  numerous  schemes, 
which  hardly  belong  in  our  Humbug  columns,  yet  from 
the  inquiries  made  by  our  readers,  need  a  word  of  notice. 
For  example,  in  a  neighboring  city  there  is  advertised 

A  Piano  for  §5.— Though  satisfied  ourselves  about 
the  matter,  yet  in  behalf  of  our  readers,  we  requested  a 
friend  in  the  city  where  it  is  sold,  to  step  in  and  examine 
it.  His  report  is  just  such  as  we  could  have  made  without 
seeing  the  instrument.  The  price  of  the  piano  is  $5— 
and  it  is  probably  worth  somewhere  about  that  sum.  If 
any  suppose  that  a  piano-maker  will  sell  his  goods  for 
much  less  than  it  costs  to  make  them,  or  that  a  piano 
worth  $300,  $100,  $50,  or  even  $20,  is  to  be  sold  for  $5, 
they  have  very  little  knowledge  of  business.  .  .Here  is  a 
Philadelphia  concern  that  offers 

“  Mammoth  Rye,  or  Diamond  Wheat.” 
— This  is  calculated  to  confuse.  The  grain  is  either 
a  rye  or  it  is  not ;  it  is  either  a  wheat,  or  it  is 
not.  It  can  not  be  both  rye  and  wheat,  nor  can  it 
be  a  rye  or  a  wheat.  Those  who  offer  it  for  sale 
should  be  able  to  say  what  it  is  and  offer  it  under  its  own 
name.  We  have  already  described,  figured,  and  given 
the  history  of  this  grain  in  March  last,  and  have  shown 
that  it  is  a  grain  that  has  long  been  known  in  Europe  as 
the  Polish  Wheat,  Triticum  Polonicum,  and  there  is  no 
possible  excuse  for  these  Philadelphia  people  to  adver¬ 
tise  it  as  “  Mammoth  Rye,  or  Diamond  Wheat,”  unless 
they  wish  to  “  darken  counsel.”  The  grain  has  a  varied 
reputation  abroad,  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
is  one  much  influenced  by  soil  and  climate.  But  we  do 
not  now  discuss  its  value.  It  has  cost  us  no  little  trouble 
and  research  to  find  out  what  the  grain  really  is,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  Messrs,  naines  &  Co.  shall  put 
it  forth  under  its  real  name.  Gentlemen,  if  you  know 
anything  about  grains  and  seeds,  you  know  that  it  can 

not  possibly  be  both  wheat  and  rye _ A  correspondent 

in  Stark  Co.,  Ill.,  sends  us  a  sample  of 

Doct.  M’s.  “Hog  Cure,”  asks  our  opinion, 
and  11  if  not  too  much  trouble,  to  analyze  it.”  We  can’t 
give  an  opinion, as  it  is  a  secret  compound.  The  directions 
tell  how  to  mix  it  “  for  hogs  ”  and  for  “  pigs  ” — and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  assumed,  that  whatever  may  be  the  matter  with 
hog  or  pig,  he  is  to  be  dosed  with  this  same  stuff  “  until 
relieved.”  It.  comes  under  the  head  of  quack  medicines. 

As  to  Aiaalyses,  we  put  our  chemical  apparatus 
away  several  years  ago,  not  having  the  time  to  make 
simple  examinations,  much  less  analyses.  An  analysis 
would  cost  all  the  way  from  $10  to  $50,  if  not  more.  If 
a  vegetable  compound,  an  analysis  would  be  useless. 

Scratches  In  a  Horse. — “  C.  F.,”  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  disease  is  not  permanently  cured  by  outward 
applications,  as  it  is  the  effect  of  a  disorder  of  the  blood. 
Give  half  an  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  daily,  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  wash  the  leg  with  one  dram  of  carbolic 
acid  in  a  quart  of  wafer.  The  diseased  skin  should  be 
dressed  twice  a  day  with  this,  and  be  kept  perfectly  clean. 

A  Durable  Fence.  -The  objection  to  the  com¬ 
mon  board  fence,  as  usually  made,  is 
that  the  ends  of  the  boards  are  exposed 
to  the  wet,  without  chance  to  dry 
quickly,  and  soon  rot — the  more  so 
when  a  lap-strip  is  nailed  over  them. 
To  avoid  this,  the  posts  may  be  cut 
away,  to  fit  the  ends  of  the  boards 
tightly;  the  lap-strip  then  covers  the 
joints  securely,  and  prevents  the  en¬ 
trance  of  water.  (See  engraving.)  If 
the  ends  of  the  boards  and  the  mortises 
are  painted,  their  durability  is  much 
increased.  Many  fences  go  to  destruc¬ 
tion  simply  from  lack  of  proper  care 
in  their  construction.  If  we  must 
build  fences,  let  us  construct  them  so 
that  they  will  not  go  to  waste,  be¬ 
cause  a  little  extra  labor  and  cost  at  the  outset  happens 
to  be  necessary  to  insure  their  comparative  permanence. 

Cattle  Exportation. — Since  writing  the  article 
on  page  20,  we  learn  that  the  British  Government  has 
exempted  American  and  Canadian  cattle  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  mentioned  in  the  article  above  referred 
to,  if  accompanied  by  government  health  certificates ; 
otherwise  they  will  be  slaughtered  at  the  landing.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  the  friends  of  veterinary  medicine  to  do  a 
great  favor  to  the  profession,  by  inducing  the  Government 
to  appoint  veterinary  inspectors  to  have  charge  of  this 
certificate  business.  It  is  important  that  the  inspection 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  veterinarians,  or  there  will  be 
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no  surety  oi  only  healthy  animals  being  shipped.  A  few 
diseased  animals  shipped  will  endanger  the  interests  of 
-the  export  trade  and  reflect  alike  on  shippers  and  breeders. 

Horse-Slioe  Nails  Abroad.— An  observing 
traveller  finds  much  to  interest  him  in  the  minor  econo¬ 
mies  of  a  strange  people,  and  in  noticing  how  different¬ 
ly  they  do  things  from  the  methods  he  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  at  home.  A  friend  has  presented  us  with  a 
couple  of  horse-shoe  nails,  made  in  Greece,  of  the  kinds 
in  general  use  in  that  country;  they  are  made  by  hand, 
and  while  of  the  rudest  shape,  are  from  the  very  best 
Sweedish  iron.  They  were  sent  to  this  country  to  ascer¬ 


tain  if  some  of  our  nail-making  machines  could  be 
adapted  to  turn  out  a  similar  product.  The  left-hand 
and  middle  engraving  show  these  Grecian  nails,  while 
that  at  the  right  hand  represents  a  nail  which  the  writer 
brought  home  many  years  ago  from  Mexico,  and  which, 
until  the  Grecian  product  came  to  hand,  he  supposed 
was  as  rude  as  it  was  possible  for  a  nail  to  be.  In  the 
Mexican  shoe  there  is  a  square  hole  with  sides  beveled, 
into  which  the  lower  part  of  the  head  of  the  nail  fits 
snugly,  and  a  horse  shod  in  their  manner  is  protected 
against  slipping  on  the  smooth  rocks  which  in  many  por¬ 
tions  of  that  country  he  is  often  obliged  to  travel  upon. 

Nameless  Letters.— “  G.  W.  W.,”  writes  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  follows:  “Knowing  that  you  re¬ 
ceive  many  important  letters  without  name  of  town, 
county,  or  State,  or  without  signature  of  the  writer,  I 
send  statement  of  this  kind  of  blunders  by  postmasters, 
compiled  from  books  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  For 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1878, the  number  of  postmaster’s 
requisitions  for  postage  stamps,  etc.,  returned  for  signa¬ 
ture,  2,704.  The  number  returned  for  correction,  or  not 
stating  what  was  wanted,  1,532.  Number  of  headless  re¬ 
quisitions  returned  ( i .  e.),  requisitions  without  name  of 
office,  county,  or  State,  276.  The  labor  of  finding  where 
the  headless  requisitions  originated,  and  returning  to  the 
postmaster  signing  the  same,  can  not  be  calculated ;  but 
more  time  was  spent  in  finding  where  one  of  the  careless 
postmasters  lived,  than  would  properly  fill  all  requisitions 
of  this  class.  This  information  is  given  to  show  the  large 
number  of  people  who  do  not  write  their  office,  county,  or 
State,  at  top  of  letters ;  or,  if  headed  properly,  fail  to  sign 
their  name."— Similar  letters  await  identification  here. 

The  Best  Feed-Cutter.— Several  letters  from  va¬ 
rious  sections  of  the  country  asking  us  to  name  the  “  best 
feed-cutter,”  and  the  “  best  root-cutter.”  The  true  and 
shortest  answer  would  be — There  is  no  best.  In  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  of  this  journal  are  found  mentioned 
various  styles  of  feed  and  root-cutters  and  other  imple¬ 
ments,  each  of  which  is  good.  Some  one  may  excel  in 
speed,  another  in  quality  of  work  done,  another  in  ease  of 
running,  etc.,  but  on  the  whole,  they  are  about  equal  to 
each  other.  We  aim  to  admit  advertisements  of  only 
those  implements  which  will  give  satisfaction  to 
purchasers,  and  we  believe  that  readers  may  order  of  any 
advertiser  in  these  columns,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  they  will  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  result. 

The  Dinner  Year  Book,  by  Marion  Harland, 
is  just  issued  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  The  author’s 
earlier  “Common  Sense  in  the  Household,”  was  so  true 
to  its  title,  that  we  are  favorably  disposed,  at  the  outset, 
towards  any  book  she  may  present  us  with.  The  present 
is  a  somewhat  more  ambitious  work  than  the  former,  and 
takes  her  more  into  the  refinements  of  providing  and 
ccokery.  Her  plan  is,  to  give  a  series  of  bills  of  fare  for 
seven  days  of  four  weeks  in  each  month,  leaving  the 
housekeeper  who  follows  the  work  literally,  to  her  own 
resources  for  the  odd  days  not  provided  for,  which  will 
probably  lead  to  “picked-up  dinners.”  It  is  impossible 
to  know  the  real  value  of  a  work  like  this,  unless  one  fol¬ 
lows  its  teachings  for  some  time,  and  we  can  only  say 
that  we  are  most  favorably  impressed  with  what  we  have 
seen  of  it,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  sustain  the 


author’s  well-deserved  reputation  in  this  useful  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature.  “  Common  Sense”  is  not  lost  sight 
of,  even  if  the  work  is  illustrated  by  colored  plates  of  the 
showy  dishes.  The  Orange  Judd  Co. have  arranged  to  send 
it  from  this  office,  post-paid, at  the  publisher’s  price, $2.25. 

Beware  of  Bee-Wares, — Wc  have  had  inquir¬ 
ies  about,  and  complaints  of,  one  “Mrs.  Cotton,”  of 
Maine,  who  advertises  that  if  bees  are  managed  on  her 
plan,  they  will  “pay  a  profit  of  Fifty  Dollars  ”  on  every 
hive.  While  we  were  making  inquiries  about  “  Queen 
Cotton,”  the  “Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,”  a  useful  jour¬ 
nal,  edited  by  A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio,  for  Nov.,  came 
to  hand.  The  gleanings  are  grouped  under  headings,  and 
under  “Humbugs  and  Swindles  pertaining  to  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture,”  the  “  Queen  ”  has  a  prominent  place — indeed,  she 
well  nigh  monopolizes  this  department,  “  Fifty  Dollars  ” 
a  hive  is  a  rather  handsome  return — but  then  it  can  only 
be  had  by  following  her  “  New  Principles  in  Bee-Keep¬ 
ing.”  We  don’t  like  to  say  that  Mrs.  C.  is  a  humbug,  for 
it  isn’t  a  pleasant  thing  to  say  about  any.woman,anda  re¬ 
cent  letter  relieves  us,  for  one  has  come  to  hand  from  a 
prominent  citizen  in  the  very  town  where  Mrs.  Cotton 
spins  her  yarn,  stating  that  it  is  Mr.  Cotton,  after  all,  who 
is  using  his  wife’s  name,  “  because  ho  thinks  it  better 
than  to  use  his  own.”  From  all  we  can  learn,  these  Maine 
bee-ists  are  not  the  best  kind  of  people  to  “  Cottou-to.” 

Spain’s  Barrel  Churns.- Churns  are  not  quite 
so  numerous  as  washing  machines,  but  there  are  so 
many  of  them  as  to  admit  of  division  into  several  classes. 
Probably  next  as  to  numbers,  after  the  upright  dasher 
churns,  come  the  barrel  churns,  in  which  a  barrel-shaped 
receptacle  holds  the  cream  which  is  acted  upon  by  revolv¬ 
ing  dashers.  Among  churns  of  this  style,  Spain’s,  adver¬ 
tised  elsewhere  by  Clement  &  Dunbar,  takes  a  deservedly 
high  rank,  as  the  closest  attention  is  paid  to  every  detail ; 
the  material  of  the  churn  is  selected  white  cedar,  put  to¬ 
gether  with  galvanized  hoops.  The  dasher,  of  peculiar 
construction,  can  be  easily  removed  and  the  whole  can  be 
thoroughly  cleaned.  The  churn  is  supported  on  a  con¬ 
venient  stand.  Many  premiums  awarded  to  this  churn 
show  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  good  judges. 

Management  of  Swine.- “C.,”  Republic  Co., 
Kansas.  The  good  management  of  a  large  herd  of  swine 
— 100,  fir  instance— requires  that,  to  prevent  sickness  by 
contagion,  they  should  be  kept  from  running  water  that 
might  be  infected  from  above,  and  from  contact  other¬ 
wise  with  infected  herds  ;  to  facililate  fattening  they 
should  be  kept  in  pens,  with  warm,  dry  sleeping  places; 
to  preserve  health  they  should  have  fresh  pure  water 
from  wells;  to  prevent  piling  up  and  smothering  they 
should  not  be  herded  in  large  numbers,  and  for  the  most 
profitable  breeding  the  old  sows  should  be  kept  over,  as 
they  are  more  prolific  and  better  mothers  than  young 
sows.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  vast  destruction  of  swine  by 
disease  in  the  West  could  be  prevented  almost  wholly  by 
observing  proper  sanitary  rules.  The  fatal  “hog  cholera,” 
so  called,  is  comparatively  unknown  in  the  Eastern 
States,  even  in  the  herds  numbering  several  hundreds. 


Light  in  the  Stable. — It  is  a  dangerous  matter 
at  best  to  have  a  light  in  the  stable  at  night,  and  any 


contrivance  to  lessen  the  risk  of  fire  is  welcome  to  the 
thoughtful  farmer.  The  engraving  represents  a  simple 
arrangement  that  has  been  in  use  for  many  years,  with¬ 
out  accident,  in  the  stable  where  this  sketch  was  made. 
A  wire  is  stretched  behind  the  horse-stalls  from  post  to 
post,  clear  of  the  walls,  and  out  of  reach  of  the  heads  of 


horses  or  men.  The  lantern  is  hung  to  a  hook  suspend¬ 
ed  from  this  wire,  on  which  it  may  be  moved  along  to 
light  up  any  stall  ns  desired.  When  the  proprietor  goes 
away  of  an  evening  with  a  horse,  he  does  not  require  the 
men  to  await  his  return,  but  before  retiring  to  bed,  they 
hang  a  lantern  with  the  light  turned  low,  on  this  wire. 
Then  when  he  comes  to  put  up  his  horse,  the  stable  is 
ready  lighted  for  him,  all  is  safe  and  convenient,  and  the 
men’s  tempers  are  kept  unruffled,  by  having  their  even¬ 
ings  to  themselves  and  going  to  bed  when  they  please. 

An  Italian  Fence. — The  engraving  represents  a 
style  of  fence  appropriate  to  the  garden  or  street  front, 
which  is  very  neat  and  even  quite  artistic.  The  sketch  was 


given  us  by  Mrs.  “  L.  n.  V.,”  of  New  York,  who,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  saw  the  fence  in  some  far  away  Italian  town,  though 
a  similar  style  is  not  uncommon  in  parts  of  this  country. 
The  foundation  of  the  fence  may  be  the  ordinary  post- 
and-rail  frame-work.  In  each  opening  between  the  slats 
is  inserted  a  secondary  slat,  quite  filling  the  space  from 
side  to  side,  and  extending  about  a  foot  below  tte  rail, 
and  half  the  distance  from  the  rail  to  the  top  of  the  slat 
above.  A  “band”  lengthwise  of  the  slats  opposite  the 
upper  rail,  and  a  base-board  complete  the  fence.  It  costs 
but  little  if  any  more  to  make  a  fence — where  a  fence 
must  be  built — that  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  grounds, 
and  always  pleasing  in  its  effect  both  upon  the  owner 
and  the  passer-by,  than  an  ill-shapen  affair,  that  pleases  no 
one  and  is  likely  to  be  torn  down  at  any  time  to  give 
place  to  something  that  will  be  more  attractive. 

Basket  Items  continued  on  page  33. 


International  Dairy  Fair. 


The  “  International  Dairy  Fair”  held  in  New  York  the 
first  week  in  December,  was  a  success  as  an  exhibition 
of  dairy  products  and  financially;  in  dairy  apparatus 
and  machinery  and  dairy  stock,  it  was  only  fair.  We 
might  offer  sundry  criticisms,  and  report  some  dissen- 
tions,  some  charges  of  under-band  operations,  and  fa¬ 
voritism  in  the  awarding  of  the  prizes,  etc.  But  this  be¬ 
ing  the  first  attempt  at  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  on  a 
large  scale,  in  the  East,  we  are  disposed  to  pass  by  de¬ 
fects,  trusting  that  they  will  bo  overcome  at  the  next 
show.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  a  grand  display,  a  novel 
one  to  many  citizens,  more  of  whom  ought  to  have  seen 
it.  for  their  own  gratification  and  instruction.  Doubtless 
the  attendance  would  have  been  much  larger  both  from 
city  and  country,  if  the  managers  had  had  more  previous 
experience  with  printer's  ink — and  advertised  more  free¬ 
ly,  instead  of  leaving  the  people  to  learn  of  what  was  to 
be  seen  by  the  generosity  of  the  Daily  press.  All  this 
will  be  improved  another  year  we  trust.  Those  chiefly 
in  charge  of  the  organization  and  management  did  very 
well.  Dairymen  would  have  have  been  pleased  if  more 
of  their  own  number  had  had  a  share  in  the  manage¬ 
ment.  A  good  show  of  butter  and  cheese  was  assured, 
by  the  dealers  offering  to  sell  at  good  prices  all  that  was 
brought  to  the  exhibition.  Of  the  visitors  the  larger  ] 
number  were  city  people  attracted  by  curiosity  ;  and 
many  of  them  here  gained  their  first  knowledge  of  how 
their  butter  and  cheese  is  manufactured.  As  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  the  outgrowth  of  several  Western  Dairy  Fairs, 
the  preponderance  of  Western  butter  and  cheese  was  not 
surprising.  Very  few  of  the  celebrated  fancy-butter 
dairymen  took  part  in  the  exhibition,  perhaps  thinking 
that  the  advertising  would  do  them  no  good,  though  they 
might  have  been  generous  enough  to  show  other  people 
something  of  their  methods  and  products.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  exhibition  will  lead  to  a  still  better  one,  and  a 
larger  attendance  of  farmers  and  dairymen  next  year. 

The  “miscellaneous”  list  of  exhibits  comprised  gener¬ 
al  farm  implements,  fertilizers,  and  notions,  that  prop¬ 
erly  have  no  place  in  a  “  dairy  fair,”  but  they  helped  to 
occupy  the  surplus  room  and  amuse  the  rural  people. 

The  Fair  was  hardly  “  International,”  as  the  “  foreign” 
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cheese  was  mostly  of  American  make,  except  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  collection  contributed  by  Messrs.  H.  K.  &  F.  B. 
Thurber,  of  New  York,  and  a  few  samples  sent  over  by  a 
London  dealer;  we  observed  no  foreign  dairy  implements. 

The  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  was  excellent.  A 
great  pyramid  of  cheese  stood  on  each  side  of  the  hall; 
one  of  them  forming  a  portion  of  the  exhibit  of  H.  K.  & 
F.  B.  Thurber  is  illustrated  on  our  first  page.  Samples 
of  hermetically  sealed  butter,  of  which  the  IT.  S.  Army 
last  year  bought  20,000  packages,  were  also  exhibited  by 
this  firm.  The  other  pyramid  contained  ten  tons  of 
Western  and  Vermont  cheese,  that  from  Vermont  taking 
the  first  prize  over  all  American  brands.  Two  cheese 
factories  and  creameries  were  in  full  operation,  illustrat¬ 
ing  all  the  processes.  Jones,  Faulkner  &  Co.,  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  furnished  the  machinery  for  one  of  these,  and 
made  an  attractive  exhibit.  Messrs.  Whitman  &  Bur¬ 
rell,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  illustrated  in  an  interesting 
manner  their  “  skim  milk  process  ”  of  making  butter 
and  cheese,  going  through  the  various  processes  as  at  a 
regular  factory.  The  milk  was  weighed,  run  into  the 
setting  tank,  heated  up  to  140  degrees,  then  rapidly 
cooled  off.  When  the  cream  separated,  the  milk  was 
drawn  off  from  under  it  and  run  into  the  cheese  vat. 
The  cream  was  churned  in  a  Blanchard  factory  churn, 
and  the  buttermilk  mixed  with  the  skim-milk,  and  both 
then  made  into  cheese.  Putting  in  the  rennet  and  color¬ 
ing  matter,  cutting  the  curd,  and  all  the  processes  on  to 
the  gang  press,  in  which  a  dozen  or  more  cheese  are 
pressed  at  a  time,  were  watched  by  an  interested  crowd. 
This  firm  exhibited  every  article  they  manufacture  or 
deal  in.  The  “  Economizer  ”  engine  which  run  the 
factory  machinery  is  worthily  gaining  in  popularity. 
As  an  example  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  cheese 
manufacture  in  this  country,  Messrs.  Whitman  &  Burrell 
sold  in  1878  about  500,000  rennets,  each  of  which  is 
sufficient  for  350  to  400  lbs.  of  cheese. 

City  people  unfamiliar  with  the  way  in  which  those 
necessary  articles,  butter  and  cheese,  are  made,  watched 
with  interest  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  will  but¬ 
ter  their  bread  and  eat  their  cheese  with  more  than  a 
gustatory  interest  hereafter,  and  we  hope  will  eat  more 
of  both.  Farmers  with  their  wives,  sons  and  daughters, 
examined  interestedly  the  various  appliances,  which, 
with  the  view  of  the  great  extent  of  the  industry  that 
the  exhibition  gave,  will  enhance  their  ideas  of  their  call¬ 
ing,  and  we  hope  teach  tiiem  to  reap  larger  profits  from 
their  work  by  use  of  improved  methods  and  apparatus. 

A  new  oscillating  churn,  the  “  Davis,”  was  shown  in 
operation  by  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.  It  is  made 
of  wood,  and  is  thus  free  from  the  objection  of  butter 
sticking  to  its  sides,  and  from  the  method  of  hanging  it 
in  a  horse-iike  frame,  it  is  easy  to  operate.  A  prominent 
dairyman  remarked  that  the  butter  he  took  from  this 
churn  was  as  well  made  as  any  he  ever  saw  from  any 
churn.  This  concern  also  showed  the  Cooley  Creamer, 
well  known  to  our  readers,  and  a  new  butter  worker 
that  works  all  the  butter,  and  has  no  grooves  or  slots 
in  which  the  butter  can  lodge.  It  is  claimed  that  the  ob¬ 
jection  once  made  against  the  Cooley  Creamer  that  the 
butter  made  from  it  would  not  keep,  is  now  overcome  by 
letting  the  milk  stand  12  to  24  hours  exposed  to  the  air 
in  order  to  let  it  ripen  before  churning. 

The  butter  worker  of  A.  II.  Reid.  Philadelphia,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  operation.  This  machine  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  many  good  dairymen. 

Forty-five  tons  of  Ashton’s  F.  F.  Salt  in  one  pile  made 
a  conspicuous  object  near  the  center  of  the  hall.  This 
was  the  special  exhibit  of  F.  D.  Moulton  &  Co.,  who  are 
the  agents  here  for  this  celebrated  brand  of  salt.  H.  K. 
&  F.  B.  Thurber  made  a  large  exhibit  of  Higgins’  Salt, 
for  which  they  are  agents,  and  for  which  they  claim 
superiority.  There  is  a  lively  competition  between 
these  two  brands. 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  exhited  their 
Perfected  Butter  Color.  Samples  of  butter  were  shown 
by  them  from  A.  W.  Cheever,  of  Mass.,  colored  with  this 
material.  This  butter  sells  for  85  cents  per  pound  in 
Boston.  He  makes  no  secret  of  using  it,  and  considers 
it  an  excellent  article.  W.  R.  &  Co.  offered  $25  premium 
for  the  best  butter  colored  with  their  article. 

The  butter  coloring  of  Mrs.  B.  Smith,  Philadelphia, 
occupied  a  table.  It  is  claimed  that  this  article  has  less 
odor  than  any  other,  and  it  is  endorsed  by  good  dairymen. 

Chas.  Hansen’s  Laboratory  exhibited  “  liquid  rennet 
extract,”  and  cheese  and  butter  coloring.  These  prepara¬ 
tions,  originating  in  Denmark,  are  endorsed  by  L.  B 
Arnold  and  other  dairy  authorities  here  and  abroad. 

The  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  N.  Y.,  made  a  creditable  display 
of  thevr  Pendulum  Churn,  the  “Perfect  Milk  Pail,”  and 
other  dairy  appliances.  Among  other  well  known  dairy 
apparatus  were  the  “Lily  Butter  Worker,”  “Bullard’s 
Oscillating  Churn,”  and  “Blanchard’s  Churn,”  etc. 

In  the  cattle  pens  were  some  choice  animals  from  the 
herds  of  S.  M.  &  D.  Wells,  Wethersfield,  Ct.,  3Ayrshires; 
Wm.  Crozier,  Northport,  L.  I.  ;  Win.  Taber,  Patterson, 
N.  Y.,  2  Red  Polled  Norfolks ;  and  Devons,  Dnrhams, 
and  Dutch  stock  from  various  sources.  Mr.  Crozier 


6howed  7  Ayrshire  cows  and  a  very  fine  bull,  8  Jersey 
cows,  and  a  bull,  and  one  Guernsey  cow. 

The  display  of  butter  and  cheese  was  large  and  excel¬ 
lent;  that  from  the  West  especially  made  a  fine  showing, 
comprising  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole.  It  enforced 
the  fact  of  the  immense  resources  of  the  West,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  dairying  of  that 
region  is  little  more  than  beginning  its  development. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

As  a  matter  of  course, 
many  New  Readers  begin 
with  the  new  year,  and  it 
seems  necessary  to  say  a 
word  to  these  on  the  Hum¬ 
bug  Column,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
Many  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Judd  was  sole  proprietor 
and  Editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  he  found  at 
conspicuous  points  and  in 
the  business  parts  of  the 
city  various  mock-auction 
shops  and  other  traps  set 
especially  to  catch  those 
•countrymen  who  visited  the 
city  on  business  or  pleasure. 
The  swindling  games  were 
carried  on  openly,  and  if 
not  in  defiance  of,  at  least 
without  molestation  from 
the  then  inefficient  police.  So  many  cases  of  fraud  came 
to  his  knowledge,  and  in  so  many  instances  did  the  vic¬ 
tims  who  were  farmers  appeal  to  him  for  redress,  that  he 
began  to  warn  people  against  such  shops,  and  to  expose 
their  methods.  This  naturally  led  to  the  exposure  of 
other  frauds,  especially  those  directed  towards  farmers, 
and  long  before  any  other  paper  gave  any  attention  to 
such  matters,  its  Humbug  Column  became  a  feature  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  So  much  for  the  origin.  As 
to  the  present  and  future  we  propose  to  expose  here  and 
warn  people  in  general,  but  especially  farmers  and  those 
who  live  in  rural  communities,  against 

ALL  FRAUDULENT  SCHEMES, 

no  matter  how  cunningly  conceived,  or  how  plausible 
they  may  appear  in  their  presentation.  This  is  not  a 
pleasant  task,  as  it  brings  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
worst  phases  of  human  nature,  and  only  the  conviction 
that  our  work  is  necessary  and  useful,  induces  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  it.  It  is  not  our  own  estimate,  but  the  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  of  others,  that  the  labors  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  in  this  direction  have  saved  the  country 

MANY  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

by  its  timely  warnings  against  and  exposures  of  frauds. 
We  have  similar  acknowledgments  frequently  by  mail,  and 
as  they  are  made  to  us  personally  whenever  we  travel, 
we  are  encouraged  to  continue  In  the  course.  It  is  a  very 
common  thing,  to  receive  a  letter  with  a  brief,  one-sided 
statement,  asking  us  to  show  up  so  and  so  as  a  fraud 
Such  letters  are  not  noticed ;  we  only  expose  those 
schemes  that  we  regard  as  public  nuisances,  and  evils 
which  the  public  good  requires  should  be  suppressed, 
and  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  col¬ 
umns  cannot  be  used  to  redress  private  wrongs,  or  to 

gratify  personal  resentment . While  we  find  nothing 

especially  fresh  in  our  New-Year’s  budget,  the  old  affairs 
appear  to  be  brisk,  and  we  suppose  that  this  may  be 
taken  as  a  “  revival  of  trade.”  For  the  benefit  of  new 
readers  we  briefly  enumerate  a  few  prominent  features. 

“  CLARK  &  CO.,  ADJUSTERS  OF  CLAIMS,” 
continue  to  send  letters  beginning,  “Is  this  your  signa¬ 
ture?”  The  letter  contains  the  recipient’s  real  signa¬ 
ture,  cut  from  some  letter  or  document.  The  methods  of 
Clark  &  Co.  have  already  been  shown  in  these  columns, 
and  we  have  given  their  letters,  etc.,  in  full ;  but  as  this 
was  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  the  concern  seems  to  be  still 
active,  we  answer  many  inquiries  by  giving  an  outline  of 
the  affair  in  brief.  Clark  &  Co.  inform  the  recipient  of 
the  letter  that  “  the  money  you  sent  in  the  letter  from 
which  the  enclosed  slip  has  been  clipped,  was  invested  ” 
in  certain  mining  stock,  “  valued  at  $500,”  which  they, 
Clark  &  Co.,  will,  on  learning  that  they  have  the  real 
owner  of  the  signature,  receive  and  forward. — Note  the 
ingenuity  of  this :  If  one — and  it  appears  there  are  many 
who  do  it,  in  the  hope  of  getting  stock  “  valued  at  $500,” 
— enters  into  correspondence  with  Clark  &  Co.,  he  admits 
that  which  he  knows  to  be  false.  He  knows  that  he  has 
not  sent  any  money  in  the  letter  from  which  the  enclosed 
slip  has  been  “  clipped,”  or  in  any  other  manner;  still 
the  temptation  is  too  much  for  some.  If  one  writes  C.  & 
Co.,  they  inform  them  that  the  “  charge  for  adjusting  ”  is 
$5,  which  he  is  requested  to  remit.  If  he  does  this  and 
receives  the  “  stock,”  he  will  have  paid  $5  for  a  very  use¬ 
ful  lesson  ;  though  his  stock  be  worth  nothing.  He  was,  in 
the  hope  of  gain,  willing  to  admit,  and  thus  by  implication 


subscribe  to  that  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  and  has  paid' 
$5  for  an  apparently  much  needed  example  of  the  truth  that 
“  HONESTY  IS  THE  BEST  POLICY.” 

There  is  nothing  on  which  we  have  more  inquiries 
than  on  stock  speculations.  The  country  is  flooded  with, 
circulars  of  parties  hailing  from  Wall  Street,  each  claim¬ 
ing  to  have  special  facilities  for  doing  business,  and 
showing  that  a  small  investment  is  nearly  sure  to  yield  a 
large  return.  The  schemes  are  plausible,  but  ready 
money  is  cautious,  and  scores  write  us,  asking  about  the 
parties  and  for  advice.  In  the  several  inquiries  we  have 
made  we  have  found  that  none  of  the  parties  sending  the 
circulars  were  members  of  the  Board  of  Brokers,  and  were 
consequently  not  known  to  the  regular  business  men  of 
the  street.  Our  advice  has  been,  and  is  given  now,  that 
we  may  not  be  asked  to  repeat  it  every  month  in  the- 
year,— No  matter  who  send  the  circulars,  or  how  plainly 
it  is  shown  that  you  must  win  if  you  play — for  it  is  only  a. 
form  of  gambling — 

“let  all  stock  speculations  alone.” 

The  business,  when  honestly  conducted,  is  too  risky 
for  any  one  who  has  earned  his  money,  to  invest  in  it. 
These  circulars  present  but  one  side ;  they  do  not  give- 
the  reverse  ;  they  do  not  tell  of  the  robberies,  the  defal¬ 
cations,  the  -embezzlements  and  forgeries,  that  are  di¬ 
rectly  due  to  attempts  to  cover  losses  in  just  such  games 

as  these  circulars  invite  you  to . We  have  not  space  tO' 

designate  them — but  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do  with 
the  various  and  almost  innumerable 

“  distributions,  gift  enterprises,” 
or  by  whatever  name  the  particular  lottery  is  called— that 
is— let  them  alone.  We  make  no  exceptions  in  favor  of 
Cincinnati  Art,  Chicago  Pottery,  New  York  Jewelry,  or 
Town  lots  In  Western  cities,  no  matter  if  Mayors,  Bank. 
Presidents,  Generals  or  Justices  support  the  thing.  An 
honestly  drawn  lottery  is  a  wrong,  and  very,  very  few  are 
honestly  conducted.  The  ticket  buyers  pay  their  full  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  sum,  the  half  or  more  of  which  is  taken  out 
of  the  “pool  ”  for  somebody,  or  something  else,  and  so,, 
at  best,  they  pay  a  full  dollar  for  a  chance  at  half  a  dollar.. 
The  chances  of  getting  anything  are  too  small  to  ever 
warrant  the  trial.  The  human  mind  is  so  constructed,  so 
to  speak,  that  it  is  positively  dangerous  for  one  to  make 
the  first  investment  in  a  lottery  ticket ;  it  is  a  step  on  a 
downward  road  that  few  ever  retrace ....  The  miner  who, 
in  the  early  days  of  California,  turned  highwayman,  and 
gave  it  as  an  excuse  that  “  he  preferred  to  mine  his  gold 
already  coined,”  should  have  lived  in  the  days  of 
“THE  CHEYENNE  MINING  CO.,” 
when  even  buying  the  stock,  gives  one  a  kind  of  gold — 
“Imitation  Gold ’’—already  made  into  a  watch.  The- 
“ shares”  are  only  $5  each,  and  whoever  buys  two,  can 
have  an  “Imitation  Gold  Watch;”  whoever  invests  in 
three  shares,  can  have  an  “  Imitation  Enameled  Gold 
Watch,”  and  so  up  along.  This  is  mining  as  is  mining 
....  It  gives  us  grief  to  state  that 

JONES  HAS  NOT  FOUND  HIS  COUSIN. 

Poor  Henry  P.  is  rampaging,  by  letter,  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  after  those  cousins  of  bis.  Jones  is  the  most  be-cous- 
ined  person  we  ever  heard  of,  and  every  month  shows 
that  he  has  lost— or.  at  least,  can’t  find — numerous  cousins- 
with  numerous  names.  We  gave  an  account  of  Jones’ 
bereavement  a  while  ago.  Jones  sends  letters — very  nice 
specimens  of  lithography  they  are  too — informing  that 
he  saw  the  name  of  the  one  receiving  the  letter,  in  the 
“  U.  S.  Directory” — Jones  had  a  cousin  “bearing  the 
same  name,”  who  at  the  end  of  the  war  left  his  regiment,, 
etc.  “  If  you  are  my  cousin,”  Jcnes  pathetically  says, 
“  I  can  do  you  a  favor  and  you  can  help  me.”  Jones  will 
send  his  cousin  a  ticket  that  will  surely  draw  a  prize  in 
a  lottery,  and  the  cousin  has  only  to  show  the  prize  and 
sell  tickets.  In  short,  act  as  “  stool  pigeon”  for  Jones’ 
lottery,  in  which  Jones  can  “  so  arrange  it  that  yon  (the 
cousin),  will  draw  a  prize  ” — who  wouldn’t  be  Jones’ 
cousin  ?  He  has  'em  in  Pa.,  Md.,  Mass.,  N.  J.,  R.  I.,  and 
we  don't  know  how  many  more  States — indeed  so  many 
that  he  doesn’t  always  remember  the  names.  One  would 
suppose  that  even  with  so  many  cousins,  if  one  had  the 
unusual  name  of  Peffard,  Jones  could  recollect  it — but  he 
goes  and  calls  him  “  Pippard.”  We  can  only  account  for 
this  by  the  great  grief  that  must  overwhelm  him  in  losing 
so  much  cousin.  We  give  Jones  credit  for  having  one 
name  right.  He  doesn’t  write  it  Smyth,  Smithe,  nor 
Sammith — but  just  straight  ahead  Smith.  We  have  no 
doubt  he  will  find  this  cousin. . . .  A  concern  is  sending  out 
its  circulars  of 

GOLD  PLATE  JEWELRY, 

claiming  to  have  its  manufactory  at  “  Cortlandt,  on  the 
Hudson,  N.  Y.”  There  is  no  such  factory  at  that  place  ... 
We  have  often  cautioned,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the* 
year  repeat  the  caution,  against 

CHEAP  ILLUMINATING  OILS, 

no  matter  by  what  name  they  may  be  called.  Chaps  are 
all  over  the  country  selling  recipes  for  making  cheap  oils 
for  burning.  They  pretend  to  show  that  the  liquids  are 
safe,  by  the  fact  that  they  extinguish  a  burning  match. 
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The  liquids  do  not  explode,  but  the  vapor  from  them, 
mixed  with  air,  does— they  are  all  dangerous— and  espe¬ 
cially  so  is  one  called  the  “Celebrated  Centennial  Illumi¬ 
nating  Oil,”  which  claims  to  cost  only  eight  cents  per 
gallon.  The  light  petroleum  oils,  called  gasoline,  naph¬ 
tha.  benzine,  etc.,  are  the  only  cheap  inflammable  liquids 
that  can  be  had  at  a  low  price.  Whoever  knowingly  in¬ 
troduces  either  of  these  into  his  house  for  illuminating 
purposes  is  guilty  of 

AN  ATTEMPT  AT  MANSLAUGHTER. 

This  Centennial  Oil,  hailing  from  Marshall,  Mich.,  is  a 
special  fraud,  as  it  publishes  a  certificate  as  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  its'  murderous  stuff,  from  a  Professor  in  the 
“New  York  University  of  Chemistry.”  As  there  is  no 
such  “  University  ”  in  New  York,  our  opinion  of  Sher¬ 
man  &  Co.,  who  publish  the  certificate,  need  not  be  ex¬ 
pressed _ One  of  our  friends  writes  in  great  indigna¬ 

tion,  that  from  a  certain  variety  shop  in  Rockland,  Mass., 
circulars  should  be 

SENT  TO  HIS  LITTLE  BOYS. 

We  have  examined  this  circular,  and  do  not  wonder 
that  our  friend  is  indignant  that  such  stuff  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  children.  While  we  do  not 
find  anything. actually  obscene,  and  indictable  under  the 
law,  we  do  find  much  that  is  undesirable,  repugnant  to 
good  taste,  and  even  coarse  and  vulgar.  The  first  page 
contains  illustrations  of  “Pun,  Flirtation,  and  Acquain¬ 
tance  Cards  ’’—all  coarse  and  of  exceedingly  low  tone- 
such  cards  as  no  well-bred  youth  could  by  any  possibility 
use.  The  next  page  offers  books,  among  them,  one  en¬ 
titled,  “  Love-Making  Secrets,”  offering  to  teach  impossi¬ 
bilities.  The  next  page,  among  other  books,  offers  a 
“Fortune  Teller  and  Dream  Book,”  which  in  “promis¬ 
ing”  certain  rules  for  foretelling  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen,”  is  simply  a  fraud.  The  offer  of  “Marked  Playing 
Cards,”  sueh  as  “gamblers  use  to  cheat  with,”  of 
“French  Transparent  Playing  Cards,”  of  “Fac-similies 
of  U.  S.  Greenbacks,”  of  a  book  that  tells  “  How  to  Make 
$10  a  Day  Without  Capital,”  or  one  entitled  “  Widows’ 
Traps  and  Maidens’  Tricks,”  with  a  most  vulgar  and  ' 
slangy  description,  is  certainly  not  such  stuff  as  any  par¬ 
ent  would  willingly  have  his  children  read.  So  long  as 
this  Rockland  concern,  and  many  others  like  it,  keep 
within  the  law,  the  only  thing  that  parents  can  do  is  to 
so  have  the  confidence  of  their  children,  that  they  will 
keep  nothing  of  this  kind  from  their  parents’  knowledge, 
and  to  always  know  what  their  children  receive  through 
the  mails.... The  only  scheme  especially  designed  to 
entrap  farmers,  that  occurs  in  this  month’s  budget,  is 

PROP.  A.  D.  PRITZ’S  FERTILIZER. 

This  Fritz  is  of  Hlinois,  and  he  proposes  to  sell  for  $10, 
the  art  of  making  his  “  Land  Fertilizer,”  and  he  binds 
those  who  buy  the  secret  not  to  divulge  it,  or  in  case 
they  do  reveal  the  secret,  to  pay  him,  Fritz,  $500.  We 
are  totally  and  all  the  time  opposed  to  all  secrets  in 
agriculture,  but  a  secret  may  exist  and  may  be  sold,  and 
yet  be  useful.  Fritz  publishes  three  closely  printed 
letter  pages  and  gives  very  little  information.  His  style 
is  not  of  the  clearest.  He  says:  “As  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  in  the  older  States  lose  their  virgin  freshness 
much  sooner  than  our  Western  Prairies,  it  becomes  more 
necessary  to  strictly  attend  to  its  fertilization.”  We  are 
not  disposed  to  argue  the  point,  but  simply  say,  “  jess 
so,  it  do.”  Fritz  claims  that  “I  can  so  fertilize  any 
land  of  any  kind  of  soil  at  a  nominal  cost  of  25  cents  per 
acre,  independent  of  the  labor  of  applying  it,”  *  *  * 

“  that  it  will  produce  a  heavier  crop  than  the  same  land 
would  from  its  first  or  second  year  of  cultivation.”  It  is 
a  very  wonderful  fertilizer,  that  of  Fritz.  “  Rain  or 
drouth  does  not  materially  affect  it.  It  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  dry est  soil.”  We  wonder  if  it  wouldn’t  be  a 
good  thing  to  put  into  a  well  in  a  dry  time  and  the 
water  failed  ?  But  when  he  says  that  after  its  applica¬ 
tion  :  “  No  insect  will  disturb  the  Stalk  or  Blossom,  and 
the  Kernel  will  plumply  Fill,”— we  conclude  that  his 
manure  will  be  bad  for  the  honey  interests  of  the 
country,  as  we  want  the  bees  to  “disturb”  the  “blos¬ 
som ’’-and  for  this  and  for  various  other  reasons  we 
do  not  advise  farmers  to  invest  in  Fritz’s  secret. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS 

are  unusually  quiet.  It  is  true  that  the  blooming  face  of 
Lucupia  greets  us.  and  we  are  invited  to  read  the  old  old 
stories  of  Doctor  Bludgood  and  how  he  discovered  his  Life 
Syrup,  and  that  most  touching  account  with  pictures  to 
match,  wherein  White  gives  us  “The  Stealthy  Approach 
of  Disease,  illustrated,  showing  how  it’s  deadly  grasp  is 
fastened  on  our  vitals.”  But  these  are  antiquated.  The 
only  medical  novelty  that  comes  to  us  is  a  very  well 
lithographed  letter  from  one  Thomas  Holloway,  London, 
England,  which  ho  is  proprietor  of 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT. 

Thomas  sends  us  his  picture,  and  we  should  say  that 
he  employs  a  hair  dresser  who  is  an  artist  in  his  line. 
He  also  sends%us  pictures  of  Chinese  and  Turks,  Indians 
and  Africans,  and  we  are  informed  that  these  enlightened 
people  take  his  pills  inwardly  and  his  ointment  outwardly 


Thomas  informs  us  that  he  expended  in  1877,  £40,000  in 
advertising  his  medicines  “in  every  available  manner 
throughout  the  Globe  ” — and  yet  Thomas  is  not  happy. 
There  is  a  “fly”  even  in  Holloway’s  “ointment.” 
Thomas  wishes  to  invite  oui  attention  to  a  gross  fraud— 
Mr.  Somebody  is  using  his  name  in  making  and  selling 
“spurious  Holloway’s  pills  and  ointment.” 

Thomas  Holloway  says :  “  Should  you  condescend  to 
notice  this  subject  in  your  paper  you  would  confer  a 
lasting  obligation  upon  me.”  Thomas  we  condescend. 
We  advise  our  readers  that  there  are  “  spurious  Hollo¬ 
way’s  Pills  and  Ointment  ”  offered  for  sale.  We  can’t 
foresee  what  disasters  may  result  from  taking  in  or 
rubbing  on  anything  that  may  be  spurious— but  we  ad¬ 
vise  our  friends  to  beware.  The  only  way  we  can  suggest 
that  will  enable  them  to  avoid  the  spurious,  is  to  thor¬ 
oughly  abstain,  now  and  always,  from  taking  or  using 
EVERY  PILL  OR  OINTMENT 

that  may  be  called  Holloway’s,  or  in  fact,  every  other 
secret  pill,  ointment,  or  other  remedy,  whatever  its  name. 


A  Horse-Power  for  Barns. 

A  home-made  horse-power  that  will  occupy  but 
little  space,  is  represented  in  the  engraving.  The 
upright  shaft  extends  from  the  ground  or  lower 
floor  up  through  the  second  floor,  to  a  girth  set  to 
receive  it.  On  top  of  the  shaft  is  a  bevelled  cog¬ 
wheel,  which  is  geared  to  a  smaller  one  on  a  hori¬ 


zontal  shaft,  carrying  a  large  pulley,  as  indicated. 
The  horse  is  attached  to  a  long  arm  affixed  to  the 
shaft  in  the  room  below.  By  this  arrangement  all 
the  space  on  the  upper  floor  may  be  utilized  for 
machinery,  which  is  very  desirable  if  one  is  crowd¬ 
ed  for  room  ;  the  horse  is  out  of  the  way  and  can 
work  in  quiet, and  the  whole  is  compact  and  conven¬ 
ient,  and  furnishes  a  high  power  with  little  friction. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops— Ho.  23. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm," 
“  Harris  on  the  Pig,"  etc. 

A  large  farmer  in  Michigan  writes  that  he  has  20 
acres  of  clover  which  it  will  not  pay  to  mow.  He 
wants  to  put  it  in  wheat  next  fall,  and  asks  “  how 
would  it  do  to  drill  in  com  for  fodder  previously. 
Can  it  be  cut  with  a  reaper  and  cured  in  time  to 
sowwheat?” — I  wrote  him,  “no.”  Corn-fodder  can 
be  cut  with  a  reaper,  better  and  far  cheaper  than 
by  hand.  But  it  can  not  be  cured  and  removed  from 
the  land  in  time  for  wheat.  Some  time  ago  I  made 
afew  stacks  of  corn-fodder  to  see  how  it  would  keep, 
and  we  are  now  feeding  it.  I  can  not  recommend 
the  plan.  We  never  had  a  drier  and  hotter  or  bet¬ 
ter  time  to  cure  corn-fodder  than  the  past  fall.  The 
fodder  was  cut  with  a  reaper  and  made  into  sheaves 
like  wheat,  and  stuck  up  in  small  stooks  to  cure. 
Nicer  fodder  I  never  saw.  It  was  as  dry  as  we  can 
ever  hope  to  get  it.  Two  or  three  acres  of  it  was 
on  low  land,  and  we  drew  off  the  fodder  and  put  it 
in  six  or  seven  stacks.  It  was  in  prime  order.  But 
it  heated  more  or  less  in  the  stacks.  The  cows  eat 
it  with  avidity,  preferring  it  to  hay,  but  the  sheep 
do  not  like  it  as  well  as  hay,  while  the  corn-fodder 
that  is  now  standing  in  large  stooks  in  the  field  is 
highly  relished  by  the  sheep,  i  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  corn-fodder  is 
to  make  it  into  large  well-shaped  stooks  in  the  field 


where  it  grew,  and  draw  it  in  as  wanted  during  the 
winter.  Or  rather,  draw  in  enough  at  a  time  dur¬ 
ing  favorable  weather  to  last  a  week  or  ten  days. 

“  Why  don’t  you  recommend  your  correspondent 
in  Michigan,”  asked  the  Doctor,  “to  sow  oats  and 
peas.  You  had  a  great  crop  on  just  such  land.”— 
I  have  written  him  to  that  effect  If  his  land  is 
rich  enough,  and  is  well  drained,  sc  that  he  can  sow 
early,  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  get  a  great 
crop.  The  oats  and  peas  can  be  cut  with  a  reaper, 
and  after  thrashing  a  good  fanning  mill  will  take 
out  nearly  all  the  oats.  If  well  cured,  the  pea  and 
oat  straw  is  nearly  as  good  as  hay,  and  sheep  do 
wonderfully  well  on  it — especially  if  the  crop  is  cut 
rather  green  and  is  not  thrashed  very  clean. 

Mr.  Henry  Clayton,  of  York,  Pa.,  writes:  “I 
have  read  your  ‘  Talks  on  Manures  ’  with  care  and 
profit.  But  some  of  your  conclusions  do  not 
seem  to  agree  with  my  observations. — A  field  was 
planted  with  corn  on  sod,  two  years  ago.  Last 
summer  it  was  bare-fallowed — plowed  three  times 
and  covered  with  bam-yard  manure.  The  last  of 
September  it  was  sown  with  wheat.  Previous  to 
the  seeding,  a  considerable  pile  of  brush,  the  trim¬ 
mings  of  an  orchard,  was  burnt  on  about  a  square 
rod.  This  rod  of  land,  where  the  brush-pile  stood, 
has  now  (Nov.  23d)  standing  on  it,  wheat  enough 
to  hide  a  rabbit.  It  has  four  times  as  many 
blades  and  twice  as  strong  as  on  any  other  rod. 
The  field  will  produce  in  a  good  season,  35 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Phosphates  and  potash 
salts  have  been  applied  to  land  precisely  similar, 
without  any  visible  effect.  Now,  you  say  on  page 
215  of  your  book,  that  ‘  Lawes’  and  Gilbert’s  ex¬ 
periments  seem  to  prove  that  if  you  have  a  piece 
of  land  prepared  for  wheat,  which  will  produce, 
without  manure,  say  15  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
there  is  no  way  of  making  that  land  produce  30 
bushels,  without  directly  or  indirectly  furnishing 
the  soil  with  a  liberal  supply  of  available  nitrogen.’ 
Was  there  any  nitrogen  in  the  ashes  of  the  brush? 
If  not,  what  made  the  great  growth  of  wheat  ?  ” 

“  Good,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  he  has  you  on  the  hip. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  nitrogen  in  the  ashes, 
and  I  have  myself  repeatedly  seen  similar  effects.” 

“And  so  we  all  have,”  replied  I,  “but  the  fact 
does  not  disprove  the  truth  of  my  proposition.  The 
ashes  do  not  contain  nitrogen,  but  the  soil  does, 
and  the  manure  which  Mr.  Clayton  applied,  con¬ 
tained  nitrogen.  But  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  and 
the  nitrogen  in  the  manure  is  largely  in  an  unavaila- 
Wcjcondition.  Summer-fallowing  and  cultivation  of 
any  kind,  by  exposing  the  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  to  the  decomposing  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
renders  a  portion  of  this  nitrogen  available.  Lime 
does  the  same  thing  ;  and  ashes,  when  applied 
largely,  also  favor  the  decomposition  of  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  manure,  and  renders 
the  nitrogen  available.  And  it  was  in  reference  to 
this  and  similar  effects,  that  I  said  there  was  no 
way  of  raising  the  yield  of  wheat  from  15  bushels 
up  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  that  does  not  directly  or 
indirectly  furnish  the  soil  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
available  nitrogen.  This  is  certainly  true,  as  a 
general  agricultural  fact.  The  exceptions  to  it  are 
rare,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  them.  I 
was  anxious  to  make  this  matter  clear.” 

We  can  get  nitrogen  in  barn-yard  manure  far 
cheaper  than  in  artificial  or  commercial  manures. 
But  as  I  have  said,  the  nitrogen  in  common  farm¬ 
yard  manure  is  largely  in  an  undecomposed  condi¬ 
tion.  This  is  especially  true  of  poor  manure  made 
from  straw,  or  stalks,  or  hay.  Manure  from  grain, 
oil-cake,  etc.,  is  not  only  richer  in  nitrogen,  but  the 
nitrogen  is  more  available.  There  are  two  things 
which  farmers  must  aim  at.  First,  we  must  make 
richer  manure  by  feeding  richer  food.  Second,  we 
must  try  to  make  the  nitrogen  in  our  manure  as 
available  as  possible.  As  a  rule  we  do  not  get  half 
the  benefit  from  our  manure  that  its  chemical  com¬ 
position  would  lead  us  to  expect — often  not  a 
quarter  of  the  benefit.  The  nitrogen  is  there,  but 
the  plants  cannot  get  hold  of  it.  It  lies  dormant  in 
the  soil.  And  one  way  to  remedy  this  trouble  is  to 
ferment  the  manure  thoroughly  before  applying  it 
to  the  land.  Now  is  the  time  to  attend  to  this 
matter.  We  commence  to  pile  our  manure  to-day. 
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Average  Composition,  Digestibility,  and  Money-Value  of  Fod¬ 
der  Materials,  according  to  Wolff’s  Tables  for  Germany, 
1879,  (American  Products  in  Italics.) 
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85 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

4 

7 

7.6 

0 

5 

0 

7 

7.4 

0.2 

11 

8 

0 

10 

o 

16 

Fodder-corn,  So.  white,  old _ 

86 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

4 

8 

7.3 

0 

3 

0 

6 

8.3 

0.2 

14 

4 

0 

09 

o 

14 

Fodder-corn,  do.  younger 

86 

01 

1 

1 

3 

4 

6 

7,1 

0 

2 

0 

9 

7.6 

0.1 

9 

2 

0 

11 

0 

17 

Fodder-rye . 

76 

0 

1 

6 

8 

3 

7 

9 

10.4 

0 

8 

1 

9 

11  0 

0.4 

6 

3 

0 

19 

0 

31 

Hungarian  grass,  in  blossom. 

75 

0 

1 

3 

3 

1 

8 

5 

10.9- 

0 

7 

3 

8 

11.8 

0.3 

7 

0 

0 

19 

0 

so 

HAY,  STRAW,  ETC. 

Meadow-hay,  inferior . 

14 

a 

5 

0 

7 

5 

33 

5 

38.2 

1 

5 

3 

4 

34.9 

0.5 

10 

6 

0 

48 

0 

74 

Meadow-hay,  average. . . . 

14 

8 

6 

2 

9 

7 

26 

3 

41.4 

2 

5 

5 

4 

41.0 

1.0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

00 

Meadow-hay,  extra., ........... 

16 

0 

7 

7 

18 

5 

19 

8 

40.4 

3 

0 

9 

2 

42.8 

1.5 

5 

1 

0 

84 

1 

32 

Timothy-hay,  average . 

14 

3 

4 

5 

9 

7 

22 

7 

45.8 

8 

0 

5 

8 

48.4 

1.4 

8 

1 

0 

<9 

1 

09 

Timothy-hay, ready  to  blossom 

Vi 

5 

4 

1 

8 

4 

28 

9 

44.4 

1 

7 

4 

4 

48  6 

0.8 

10 

6 

0 

61 

0 

96 

Timothy-hay,  in  full  blossom. 

12 

5 

8 

8 

6 

2 

29 

l 

47.1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

4?,  n 

0.4 

13 

2 

0 

51 

0 

80 

Timothy-hay,  nearly  ripe . 

Clover-hay,  inferior ........... 

Clover-liay,  average . 

12 

15 

5 

0 

8 

5 

2 

1 

5 

11 

5 

1 

31 

28 

0 

9 

46.4 

47.7 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

5 

7 

40.6 
87  9 

0.4 

1.0 

15 

7 

7 

1 

0 

0 

50 

58 

0 

0 

79 

91 

16 

0 

5 

8 

12 

8 

26 

0 

38.2 

2 

2 

7 

0 

38,1 

1.2 

5 

9 

0 

69 

1 

08 

Clover-hay,  best . 

16 

5 

7 

0 

15 

3 

22 

2 

35.8 

3 

2 

0 

7 

37.6 

2.1 

4 

0 

0 

88 

1 

89 

Clover-hay,  ready  to  blossom. 
Clover-hay  in  full  blossom _ 

14 

s 

7 

3 

12 

2 

28 

8 

41.0 

1 

5 

6 

7 

38.8 

0.8 

6 

1 

0 

68 

1 

06 

14 

8 

6 

6 

11 

6 

28 

8 

42.0 

1 

8 

5 

9 

88  7 

0.8 

6 

9 

0 

64 

1 

00 

Clover-hay,  nearly  ripe . 

Hungarian,  early  in  blossom. 

14 

s 

5 

6 

8 

9 

27 

2 

42.6 

1 

5 

4 

0 

39.6 

0.6 

10 

3 

0 

56 

0 

88 

16 

7 

7 

2 

10 

7 

28 

9 

84.8 

1 

7 

6 

0 

38.4 

0.7 

6 

7 

0 

63 

0 

98 

Hungarian  in  full  blossom... 
Corn-fodder,  So.  white,  youna 

16 

7 

4 

8 

8 

0 

27 

6 

41.9 

i 

5 

4 

0 

36  7 

0.5 

9 

4 

0 

52 

0 

81 

25 

0 

5 

5 

6 

9 

24 

8 

87.3 

1 

0 

4 

5 

40  0 

0.5 

9 

2 

0 

58 

0 

91 

Corn-fodder,  So.  white,  older.. 

25 

0 

4 

3 

4 

5 

25 

7 

39.1 

1 

4 

2 

7 

38.9 

0.5 

14 

9 

0 

49 

0 

76 

Wheat-straw... . . 

14 

3 

4 

6 

3 

0 

40 

0 

36.9 

1 

2 

0 

8135.6 

0.4 

45 

8 

(kS6 

0 

57 

Rye-straw... . . 

14 

8 

4 

1 

8 

0 

44 

0 

33  3 

1 

8 

0 

8 

36.5 

0.4 

46 

9 

0 

85 

0 

55 

Oat  straw.  ...................... 

14 

3 

4 

0 

4 

(1 

39 

5 

86.2 

2 

0 

1 

4 

40  1 

0.7 

29 

9 

0 

44 

0 

69 

Corn-stalks . . 

15 

0 

4 

2 

3 

0 

40 

0 

36  7 

1 

0 

1 

1 

37,0 

0.8 

34 

4 

0 

39 

0 

62 

Corncobs . 

11 

5 

i 

5 

1 

4 

48 

2 

53.8 

0 

1 

? 

? 

? 

? 

TUBERS  AND  ROOTS. 

Potatoes . . . 

75 

0 

0 

9 

2 

i 

i 

1 

20.7 

0 

2 

2 

1 

21  8 

0.2 

10 

6 

0 

29 

0 

46 

Mangolds . 

Rutabagas. . . . 

88 

(1 

0 

8 

1 

1 

0 

9 

9.1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

10.0 

0.1 

9 

3 

0 

14 

0 

22 

87 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

i 

9.5 

0 

1 

1 

8 

10.6 

0.1 

8 

8 

0 

15 

0 

24 

Sugar  beets . . . ........... 

81 

5 

0 

7 

1 

U 

1 

3 

15.4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

16.7 

0.1 

17 

n 

0 

19 

0 

30 

Turnips . 

82 

0 

u 

7 

1 

1 

0 

8 

5.8 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6.1 

0.1 

5 

8 

0 

10 

0 

16 

GRAINS, MILLING  PRODUCTS, &C 

Cbm,  N.  E.  yellow,  8 -rowed. . . 

12 

7 

1 

4 

10 

0 

1 

7 

75.0 

3 

9 

8 

4 

66.8 

2.8 

8 

8 

1 

04 

1 

62 

Corn,  Western . 

18 

0 

1 

2 

8 

9 

2 

0,71.6 

3 

8 

7 

5 

67.9 

2.5 

9 

9 

7 

1 

51 

Corn,  Southern  white. . 

12 

7 

1 

4 

9 

7 

1 

8 

71.2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

67.6 

2.4 

9 

1 

1 

04 

1 

62 

Corn,  sweet. . . . . 

10 

8 

2 

1 

11 

4 

3 

8 

64.8 

7 

7 

9 

6 

16.8 

5.9 

8 

0 

1 

19 

1 

86 

Oats . . . . 

14 

3 

2 

7 

12 

0 

9 

3 

55.7 

6 

0 

9 

0 

43.3 

4.7 

6 

1 

0 

98 

1 

53 

Oats,  No.  1  white. . . 

11 

2 

2 

9 

11 

5 

12 

2 

52,8 

5 

1 

8 

7 

43.3 

4.0 

6 

2 

0 

94 

1 

47 

Barley -feed . . 

8.98 

8 

8 

12 

7 

7 

0 

68.5 

3 

2 

10 

1 

57.1 

2.1 

6 

2 

1 

1)5 

1 

64 

Bice-feed . . 

15 

1 

6 

0 

9 

8 

8 

1 

59.8 

1 

6 

7 

3 

49.1 

1.4 

7 

3 

0 

82 

1 

2s 

Wheat  bran  (shorts)  . 

11 

4 

5 

1 

12 

9 

8 

1 

59.1 

3 

5 

10 

0 

48  5 

8  1 

5 

6 

1 

01 

1 

58 

Middlings . 

11 

8 

2 

3 

11 

4 

4 

8 

66.8 

2 

9 

8 

9 

54.8 

2.6 

6 

9 

1 

00 

1 

56 

Malt-sprouts  . 

11 

6 

6 

7 

25 

9 

9 

3 

45.5 

1 

1 

20 

8 

43.7 

0.9 

2 

2 

1 

38 

2 

OR 

Cotton  seed  meal,  decorticat’d 

11 

2 

7 

6 

38 

8 

9 

2 

19.5 

13 

7 

31 

0 

18.3 

12.3 

1 

6 

2 

05 

3 

22 

Linseed-cake . . . 

12 

2 

8 

8 

29 

5 

9 

7 

29.9 

9 

9 

24 

8 

27.5 

8.9 

2 

0 

1 

71 

2 

70 

Dried  blood . . . 

12 

0 

4 

1 

80 

8  .. 

2.6 

0 

5 

54 

1 

2.6 

0.5 

.2 

39 

s 

76 

Meat-scraps . . . . 

11 

5 

8 

7 

72 

8 

12 

0 

GQ 

2 

11.2 

0 

4  8 

52 

5 

47 

Fish-scrap,  Goodale’s  process. 
Fish-scrap,  dry,  ground . 

11.5 

11.7 

64.0 

§1„5 

4.6  57.6 
8.1  46.4 

4.1 

6.2 

0.2  2.67  4.17 
0.3  2.28-3.56 

[  This  important  table ,  based  on  averages  of  mare  than  one  thousand  accurate 
feeding  experiments ,  should  be  kept  for  reference.  The  first  six  columns  give  the 
number  of  pounds  of  ingredients  in  100  lbs.;  the  7th',  8th  and  9th  columns  the 
amounts  digestible ,  and  hence  nutritious;  the  10 ill  column .  the  proportion  of  others 
to  albuminoids;  the  Wth  column  the  money  value  per  100  lbs.;  the  last  column  the 
value  compared  with  good  meadow  hay  ( English  grasses )  as  the  standard. — Ed.  ] 


“You  have  had  little  heaps,”  remarked  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  “in  the  yard  for  several  ■weeks.”  —  “Yes,” 
said  I,  “  we  have  been  very  busy,  and  have 
had  little  time  to  fuss  over  manure.  We  threw 
the  manure  up  into  little  heaps  where  most 
convenient.  But  now  that  winter  is  fairly  set  in 
and  we  have  more  leisure,  we  will  make  one  large 
central  heap.  We  draw  all  the  small  heaps  and  all 
the  manure  and  refuse  we  can  find  to  this  central 
spot  to  form  the  basis  of  the  prepared  heap.  Make 
the  heap  six  or  eight  feet  wide  and  four  or  five  feet 
high.  It  will  soon  commence  to  ferment.  Then, 
every  day,  as  the  stables,  etc.,  are  cleaned  out, 
wheel  the  manure  on  to  the  top  of  the  heap  and 
spread  it.  If  properly  attended  to  it  will  ferment 
all  winter.  There  need  be  no  loss  of  ammonia. 
The  more  I  can  ferment  my  manure  in  winter  the 
better  I  like  it.  It  puts  it  into  admirable  condition 
for  use  on  spring  crops.  The  fermentation  of 
the  manure  renders  it  more  available. 


A  gentleman  in  Massachusetts  wants  me  to  tell 
him  all  about  barley — the  average  yield  per  acre, 
best  variety,  time  of  sowing,  and  what  manures  to 
use.  Twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  is  perhaps  a  fair 
average  crop  ;  it  varies  from  10  bushels  to  60  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  The  four  or  six-rowed  barley  is  the 
most  profitable.  Sow  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
land  can  be  got  into  good  mellow  condition — the 
earlier  the  better.  Drill  in  2  to  21  bushels  per  acre. 
1  usually  sow  21  bushels,  hut  many  sow  only  2  bush¬ 
els  or  11  bushel.  Much  depends  on  the  land.  It 
will  pay  wonderfully  well  to  use  artificial  manure 
on  barley  at  present  prices.  The  manures  are  ch  eap 
and  barley  is  high.  100  lbs.  of  barley  brings  far 
more  than  100  lbs.  of  the  best  wheat.  With  good 
land  and  artificial  manures,  we  can  grow  50  bushels 
of  barley  as  easily  as  we  can  30  bushels  of  wheat. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.  —  XL VIII. 

Composition  and  Values  of  Fodder  Materials. 

In  the  earlier  of  this  series  of  articles,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  explanations  of  the  advanced  prin¬ 
ciples  of  feeding  as  taught  by  the  remarkable  ex¬ 
periments  lately  made  in  the  European  Stations,  I 
gave  several  tables  showing  the  composition  of 
fodder  materials  and  feeding  rations,  calculated  to 
secure  the  most  economical  employment  of  the 
food.  The  interest  manifested  in  the  subject  in 
newspaper  discussions  and  in  scores  of  letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  the  success  many  have 
had  in  putting  the  principles  then  advocated  in 
practice  ;  the  advance  in  the  science,  and  finally 
the  numerous  analyses  of  American  feeding  stuffs, 
until  of  late  almost  entirely  lacking,  lead  me  to 
take  up  the  subject  again,  and  give  some  figures  for 
the  composition,  digestibility,  and  value  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  most  used  for  fodder.  The  table  is  from  a 
much  more  extensive  one,  prepared  with  accounts 
of  analyses  and  fodder  rations  for  the  forthcoming 
Report  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Middletown, Ct. 

Food  Ingredients.  Chemical  Terms  Explained. 

Water. — If  a  piece  of  wood  or  wisp  of  hay  be 
dried  some  time  in  a  hot  oven,  more  or  less 
water  will  he  driven  off.  The  water  in  feeding- 
stuffs  varies  from  80  or  90  lbs.  in  every  100  lbs.  of 
young  grass  or  fodder-corn,  to  only  8  or  10  lbs.  to 
the  100  in  dry  straw  or  hay. 

Organic  Substance. — If  the  dried  wood  or  hay  he 
burned,  most  of  it  will  pass  off  as  gas,  vapor,  or 
smoke.  The  part  thus  burned  away  is  the  Organic 
substance.  The  residue, 

The  Ash  contains  the  mineral  matters — that  is, 
potash,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  etc.,  of  the  plant. 
The  most  important  part  for  our  present  purpose, 
Is  the  organic,  the  combustible  matter.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  three  kinds  of  ingredients :  albuminoids, 
carbohydrates,  and  fats.  The  main  point  in  eco¬ 
nomical  feeding  is  to  secure  the  right  proportions 
of  these  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Albuminoids ;  also  called  protein  compounds, 
proteids  and  flesh-formers,  contain  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  They  thus  differ  from  the 
carbohydrates  and  fats  which  contain  no  nitrogen. 
The  name  albuminoids  eomes  from  albumen,  which 


we  know  very  well  as  the  white 
of  eggs,  and  it  is  found  in  milk. 

The  fibrin  of  blood  and  muscle 
(lean  meat),  and  the  casein  (curd) 
of  milk,  are  also  albuminoids. 

Indeed,  the  solid  parts  of  blood, 
nerves,  lean  meat,  gristle,  skin, 
etc.,  consist  chiefly  of  albumi¬ 
noids.  In  plants  they  are  equal¬ 
ly  important.  Plant  albumen 
occurs  in  nearly  all  vegetable 
juices,  especially  in  potatoes  and 
wheat,  casein  or  legumin  in 
beans  and  peas,  and  fibrin  in  the 
gluten  of  wheat,  the  basis  of 
what  farmer-hoys  call  “wheat 
gum.”  Clover,  bran,  beans, 
peas,  oil-cake,  and  flesh  and  meat 
scrap,  are  rich  in  albuminoids. 

Carbohydrates  consist  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  are  starch,  sugar,  and 
cellulose  (woody  fibre).  They 
make  up  a  larger  part  of  the 
solids  of  plants,  but  only  a  little 
of  them  is  stored  in  the  animal 
body.  Potatoes,  wheat,  poor 
hay,  straw,  and  corn-stalks  con¬ 
sist  largely  of  carbohydrates. 

Fats  have  more  carbon  than 
carbohydrates,  and,  like  them, 
have  no  nitrogen.  Fat  meat, 
tallow,  lard,  fish  oil,  the  fat  (but¬ 
ter)  of  milk,  and  linseed  oil  are 
familiar  examples  of  fats.  Indian 
corn,  oil-cake,  cotton-seed  and 
linseed,  are  rich  in  fatty  matters. 

How  Food  is  used  in  the  Body. 

We  feed  hay,  grain,  and  roots 
to  our  stock  that  they  may  keep 
warm,  grow,  fatten,  and  return 
meat,  milk,  and  work.  That  is 
to  say,  we  supply  them  with 
albuminoids,  carbohydrates,  and 
fats,  to  make  flesh  and  fat,  bone 
and  sinew,  milk,  and  progeny, 
and  to  be  consumed  in  generating 
heat  and  muscular  strength.  The 
animal  body  is  often  compared 
to  a  machine.  This  machine  is 
peculiar,  in  that  it  is  made  of 
food,  consumes  its  own  materials 
for  fuel,  uses  food  for  both  fuel 
and  repairs,  and  keeps  running,  wearing  out,  and 
warming,  and  repairing  itself  by  use  of  food  all 
the  while,  whether  it  does  any  other  work  or  not. 
Meat,  Milk,  "Warmth,  and  Strength  from  Al¬ 
buminoids,  Carbohydrates,  and  Fats. 

The  lean-meat  (muscle),  the  casein  (curd)  of  milk, 
and  the  albuminoids  of  the  body  generally,  are 
made  from  the  albuminoids  of  the  food.  A  large 
part  of  the  fat  of  the  body  and  of  the  milk  (butter) 
is  made  and  must  be  made  from  albuminoids  also. 
The  fats  of  the  food  are  stored  in  the  body  and  find 
their  way  into  the  milk.  It  is  probable  that  the 
carbohydrates  can  be  transformed  into  fats  in  her¬ 
bivorous  animals  and  in  swine,  but  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  get  much  fat 
from  them.  Part  of  the  sugar  of  the  milk  eomes 
from  the  sugar,  starch,  etc.,  of  the  food.  Though 
the  carbohydrates  do  so  little  to  build  up  and  re¬ 
pair  the  tissues,  they  are  yet  very  essential.  They 
act  as  fuel,  and  thus  save  the  albuminoids  and  fats, 
which,  without  them,  would  be  consumed.  Doubt¬ 
less  all  the  ingredients  join  in  producing  heat  and 
force,  though  we  do  not  yet  know  just  how  they 
divide  this  work  between  them. 

Digestible  Ingredients  of  Foods— Ratio  of  Al¬ 
buminoids  to  Carbohydrates. 

Of  course  only  the  digestible  parts  of  the  foods 
go  to  nourish  the  animal.  The  figures  given  in  the 
comprehensive  table  herewith  for  the  percentage  of 
digestible  matters,  are  calculated  from  the  average 
results  of,  I  should  think,  some  twelve  hundred  or 
more  experiments,  such  as  have  been  described  in 
previous  articles,  each  one  more  accurate  and  com¬ 
plete  than  any  ever  made  in  this  country.  The 


digestibility  of  some  of  the  materials,  as  Hunga¬ 
rian  grass,  which  have  not  been  tested,  is  calculated 
from  the  known  digestibility  of  similar  foods.  The 
figures  obtained  for  German  foods  are  applied  to 
the  corresponding  American  products.  The  “  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio  ”  (in  10th  column)  expresses  the  ratio 
of  digestible  albuminoids  to  digestible  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  fats  (each  pound  of  fats  being  assumed 
equal  to  2.5,  or,  more  accurately,  2.44  lbs.  of  car¬ 
bohydrates).  This  is  an  important  practical  matter. 
The  reason  why  straw,  with  a  ratio  of  1 :  30,  that  is, 
only  one  pound  of  albuminoids  to  30  lbs.  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  is  not  worth  as  much  as  good  hay  with  a 
ratio  of  1:8,  that  is  one  pound  of  albuminoids  to 
every  eight  pounds  of  carbohydrates,  is  not  simply 
that  the  straw  has  less  digestible  matter,  hut  that 
it  has  less  albuminoids.  The  way  to  make  it  good, 
is  to  mix  it  with  clover,  bran,  cotton-seed  meal, 
meat-scrap,  or  fish-serap,  that  have  albuminoids  in 
excess.  Just  this  is  done  with  great  profit. 

The  Money  Values  of  Foods 
in  the  table  are  calculated  by  assigning  a  certain 
price  to  each  pound  of  digestible  ingredients.  The 
prices  here  are  those  given  by  Wolff  for  Germany 
in  1879,  viz.,  albuminoids  and  fats  each  41  cents  per 
pound,  and  carbohydrates  9/io  cents  per  pound. 
They  vary  a  little,  but  not  widely,  from  the  values 
in  many  of  our  markets.  Of  course,  these  values 
are  only  relative,  and  apply  only  when  properly  fed. 
Future  investigations  will  lead  to  more  accurate 
calculations.  The  last  column  shows  how  the  foods 
compare  with  good  meadow  hay  (English  grasses) 
taken  as  a  standard.  W.  O.  Atwateb, 

Wesleyan  University ,  Middletown ,  Conn. 
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Editorial  Correspondence  From  the 
Far  West. 


The  “  Centennial  State.” 

The  wheat  crop  in  Colorado  is  not  so  good  as  last 
year.  The  aggregate  yield,  however,  is  larger,  be¬ 
cause  a  considerably  greater  area  was  sown.  Other 
crops  have  been  good,  and  instead  of  having  to 
draw  upon  Kansas  and  adjoining  States  to  meet  the 
Wants  of  the  people  as  in  past  years,  Colorado  has 
a  surplus  of  cereal  food  this  year  over  and  above 
her  home  wants.  Many  mountain  districts  grow 
potatoes,  oats,  and  rye,  without  irrigation.  Moun¬ 
tain  potatoes  are  richer  than  those  grown  in  the 
valleys  if  the  season  is  long  enough  for  them  to 
ripen.  Some  valleys,  like  a  portion  of  the  St.  Louis, 
produce  without  irrigation.  As  a  general  thing, 
however,  Colorado  farmers  find  that  irrigation  is 
necessary.  Colorado  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  wealthiest  States  in  the  Union,  owing  to  her 
gold  and  silver  mines.  The  product  of  these  mines 
for  1876  was  computed  at  four  millions  of  dollars ; 
lor  1877  at  a  little  over  six  millions  of  dollars. 
After  visiting  the  mining  region,  which  is  about 
fifty  miles  in  width,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  long,  and  after  consulting  with  the  best  min¬ 
ing  authorities  in  the  State,  I  estimate  the  products 
of  the  Colorado  mines  for  1878  at  nearly  ten  millions 
of  dollars.  The  estimates  are  based  on  the  amount 
of  bullion  shipped  by  express  companies,  and  the 
amount  of  ores  purchased  by  the  agents  of  eastern 
parties.  While  heavy  capitalists  are  working  the 
more  important  mines,  thousands  of  individuals, 
with  little  or  no  means,  are  mining  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count  and  averaging  very  fair  wages.  Gulch  min¬ 
ing  is  still  carried  on,  though  not  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Many  of  the  miners  work  on  what  are  called 
“Grub  Stakes” — that  is  to  say,  after  they  have 
obtained  a  claim,  some  parties  of  means  furnish 
them  food  and  sustenance,  they  in  turn  dividing 
the  product  of  their  operations.  Leadville  is  the 
latest  theater  of  active  mining  operations.  There 
is  a  great  influx  of  gold  seekers  thither,  and  more 
excitement  than  has  been  seen  in  a  Colorado  min¬ 
ing  region  for  many  years.  Three  different  rail¬ 
roads  are  extending  branches  to  the  Leadville  mines, 
on  the  expectation  that  it  is  to  be  the  great  mining 
center  of  Colorado  for  some  time  to  come.  Owing 
to  the  rapid  building  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Fe,  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroads, 
during  the  past  year,  Southern  Colorado  is  rapidly 
developing,  and  the  mines  in  the  San  Joan  region 
are  attracting  many  capitalists  as  well  as  individual 
miners.  Sheep-growers  are  also  occupying  the 
plains  down  to  the  boundary  line  of  New  Mexico. 
One  can  form  no  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
this  country  is  developing  without  coming  here  and 
making  a  tour  of  observation.  Owing  to  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  prices  of  wool  and  mutton,  and  to  the 
snow  storms,  which  proved  so  disastrous  last  winter, 
the  sheep  interests  in  some  portions  of  the  State 
are  not  as  encouraging  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  A  considerable  number  of  ranchmen  have 
disposed  of  their  flocks,  and  embarked  in  mining 
operations,  attracted  by  the  reports  from  Leadville, 
Silver  Cliff,  and  other  points.  There  is  as  much 
antagonism  as  ever  between  the  cattle-growers  and 
sheep-growers,  and  some  of  the  former  go  so  far  as 
to  maintain  that  the  greater  portion  of  Colorado 
was  never  intended  for  sheep-growing,  because 
never  safe  during  the  winter  months  from  fatal 
storms.  There  is  generally  a  fall  of  snow  early  in 
the  autumn.  On  October  25th,  I  encountered  a 
heavy  snow  storm  during  a  trip  through  the  fa¬ 
mous  Veta  Pass,  to  Alamoosa,  the  termination  of 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

Denver  City  shows  a  great  improvement  over  last 
year,  when  there  was  a  general  complaint  of  dull 
times.  Now  I  am  told  that  every  building  in  the 
place  is  rented,  and  that  there  is  a  demand  for  more 
houses.  One  sees  at  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, 
and  other  points  in  the  State,  invalids  far  gone  in 
consumption,  who  have  delayed  coming  here  until 
it  is  too  late.  There  is  no  question  but  that  people 
with  pulmonary  troubles  are  greatly  benefited  if 
they  come  to  Colorado  in  time.  It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take,  however,  for  them  to  postpone  their  depar¬ 


ture  until  too  far  gone  to  be  benefited,  and  then 
come  on  to  die  among  strangers.  The  Press  of 
Colorado  embraces  journalists  of  decided  ability, 
and  there  are  newspapers  in  Denver  which  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  the  more  populous  States. 
While  game  is  disappearing  on  the  plains,  it  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  mountain  districts  this  fall  and  winter. 
Prof.  Aughey  and  other  scientists  who  have  been 
spending  some  time  in  this  region,  tell  me  that 
the  range,  for  example,  which  divides  the  North 
Park  from  the  Middle  Park  is  full  of  antelope, 
deer,  elk  and  mountain  sheep.  The  best  hunt¬ 
ing  ground  I  have  seen  in  Colorado  is  the 
North  Park.  The  tourists  who  overrun  the  Middle 
and  South  Parks,  do  not,  with  few  exceptions, 
make  their  way  to  the  North  Park.  The  game  is 
consequently  abundant,  and  not  difficult  to  ap¬ 
proach.  In  addition  to  elk  and  deer,  and  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  antelope,  there  are  a  few  buffalo  left  here. 
An  occasional  rocky  mountain  lion  is  also  seen. 

Utah. 

The  Mormons  are  generally  good  thrifty  farmers, 
and  satisfied  to  work  a  few  acres  and  work  them 
well.  In  northern  Utah  I  have  found  many  farmers 
who  had  only  40  acres  of  land.  It  is  quite  custom¬ 
ary  for  them  to  live  in  villages,  and  have  their  farms 
scattered  about  in  the  adjoining  country.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  has  been  to  secure  the  protection  of  num¬ 
bers.  As  the  danger  of  Indian  forays  has  dimin¬ 
ished,  they  are  beginning  to  move  out  upon  their 
farms,  to  avoid  going  back  and  forth  every  day. 

Large  herds  of  cattle  are  raised  in  Utah,  and 
driven  eastward  every  year  to  Wyoming  and  Col¬ 
orado,  where  they  bring  a  sufficiently  high  price  to 
pay  the  owners  for  the  expense  of  taking  them 


thither.  I  am  told  by  individuals  who  have  made 
these  drives,  that  they  are  very  enjoyable,  abound¬ 
ing  in  incident  and  adventure.  I  know  of  no  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  for  men  in  the  older  States  who 
would  like  to  spend  a  summer  in  the  saddle,  see 
the  country  and  breathe  the  invigorating  air  of 
these  western  territories.  They  can  come  out  here 
and  either  purchase  cattle  themselves,  or  hire  out 
as  drivers,  and  then  work  their  way  back  eastward 
to  Wyoming  during  the  summer  months,  allowing 
the  cattle  to  graze  leisurely  by  the  way,  while  they 
shoot  and  fish.  I  know  of  no  more  delightful  mode 
of  spending  a  season,  when  one  wishes  to  exchange 
civilization  for  life  on  the  plains,  and  seeks  to  com¬ 
bine  business  with  pleasure.  It  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
perience  for  young  men  who  are  worn  down  with 
study  and  confinement  and  seek  physical  recupera¬ 
tion.  The  population  of  Utah  is  receiving  steady 
accessions  from  colonies  of  Mormons  arriving  from 
Europe.  The  network  of  railroads  is  extending  all 
over  the  territory,  and  the  farmers  are  soon  prom¬ 
ised  a  new  market  for  their  produce,  by  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  narrow  gauge  railroad  through 
northern  Utah,  and  Idaho,  to  the  mountain  regions 
of  Montana.  The  new  Mormon  temple  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  is  steadily  progressing  towards  completion, 
and  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  work¬ 


men.  A  placard  upon  the  walls,  however,  warns 
laborers  not  to  flock  hither  from  the  country  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  employment  on  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  inasmuch  as  there  are  now  more  laborers  than 
are  wanted.  Brigham  Young,  Jr.,  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  father’s  death,  it  was  generally  supposed 
would  succeed  him,  is  now  engaged  in  journalism, 
and  editing  some  of  the  Church  publications. 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota  is  making  rapid  strides  in  population 
and  material  progress.  In  travelling  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  State,  I  have  witnessed 
prosperity  on  every  side,  and  no  State  in  the  West 
appears  to  me  to  have  a  more  magnificent  future. 
During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  heavy  immi¬ 
gration  into  Minnesota.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  State  Board  of  Immigration  and  of  the 
various  railroads  having  land  grants.  Among  the 
roads  which  possess  these  grants  are  the  Chicago 
and  North  Western,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific,  and  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City. 
Some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  extent  of  the 
immigration  from  the  fact  that  the  total  sales  of 
land  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  for  the  four¬ 
teen  months  ending  Nov.  1,  1878,  were  911,859 
acres.  This  will  be  an  interesting  item  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  numerous  holders  of  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  bonds  through  the  United  States.  When 
Jay  Cooke  so  disastrously  failed  in  1873,  this  road 
became  known  as  “  Cooke’s  Folly,”  and  everybody 
supposed  that  with  his  failure  there  would  be  a 
general  collapse,  not  only  of  the  railroad,  but  of 
things  generally  through  Northern  Minnesota.  I 
have  been  agreeably  surprised  therefore  in  visiting 
this  region,  to  find  such  evidences  of  growth  and 
prosperity.  Here  in 
this  far  northern  region 
there  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
new  world  growing  up, 
of  which  no  one  can 
form  an  adequate  con¬ 
ception  without  visit¬ 
ing  it.  The  original 
grant  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  comprised 
about  7,500,000  acres, 
lying  between  Duluth 
and  Bismarck,  which 
latter  place  is  488  miles 
west  from  Duluth,  and 
is  the  present  west¬ 
ern  terminus  of  the 
road.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the 
road  will  be  construct¬ 
ed  no  further  west. 

I  learn,  however,  that 
the  surveys  have  been 
made  through  Dakota 
with  the  intention  of 
carrying  the  road  on  at  an  early  date  toward  the 
Yellow  Stone  Park.  Furthermore,  surveys  have 
also  been  made  for  a  northern  branch  of  the  road 
extending  from  Fargo  253  miles  west  of  Duluth, 
up  through  the  Red  River  region  to  Manitoba.  The 
St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Road  crosses  with  its  main 
line  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Glyndon,  thus  tapping 
the  same  region  of  country,  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  any  day,  that  the  two  roads,  both 
of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  Receivers,  were  con¬ 
solidated  and  made  one  corporation.  In  fact,  it 
looks  to  me  as  though  steps  were  already  in  pro¬ 
gress  to  this  end.  This  would  be  one  of  the  most 
important  railroad  consolidations  in  the  country. 
The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Road,  or  the  roads  whieh 
comprise  it,  have  large  land  grants.  These  lands 
have  not  yet  been  placed  in  the  market.  Some  of 
them,  like  those  of  the  Northern  Pacific  grant,  pro¬ 
duce  splendid  wheat  crops,  and  in  a  comparatively 
few  years  this  northwestern  region  promises  to 
raise  enough  wheat  to  supply  almost  the  entire 
country.  In  a  previous  letter  I  sent  you  estimates 
of  the  wheat  crop  of  Minnesota  for  this  year,  which 
made  it  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  bushels. 

I  am  now  satisfied,  however,  that  these  estimates 
were  too  low,  and  that  the  crop  will  amount  to  fif¬ 
teen  or  seventeen  millions  of  bushels.  Were  it  not 
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for  those  terribly  hot  days  in  July,  which  dried  up 
the  wheat  in  Southern  Minnesota,  the  crop  would 
have  approximated  to  sixty  millions  of  bushels. 
The  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  and  the 
Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul,  which  are  virtually  one 
line,  have  together  a  total  land  grant  in  Minnesota 
and  Iowa  of  about  1,492,000  acres.  These  lands 
average  about  §6.50  an  acre.  Most  of  the  lands  are 
well  adapted  to  wheat.  Many  of  the  New  England 
people  are  settling  in  Minnesota,  and  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  farmers  are  of  the  desirable  class. 
When  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Road  is  completed 
to  Manitoba,  there  will  be  a  large  traffic  opened 
between  Minnesota  and  the  British  Possessions. 
Manitoba  is  being  rapidly  settled,  owing  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  inducements  which  the  Dominion 
Government  holds  out  to  immigrants. — A  portion 
of  this  correspondence,  describing  the  Colorado 
Sheep  Ranches,  is  given  on  page  13  of  this  number. 


Notes  From  Deerfoot  Farm. 

This  farm  having  become  somewhat  noted  for  its 
products,  we  present  a  few  items  of  its  operations, 
gathered  on  the  premises,  that  will  be  suggestive, 
and  of  practical  use  to  others.  The  farm  shows 
what  may  be  done  by  an  educated  man  (a  graduate 
of  Harvard)  who  turns 
his  whole  thought,  time 
and  energy  to  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  We  have  often 
claimed  that  a  thorough 
education  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant,  just  as  useful  to 
a  farmer  or  business  man 
as  it  is  in  the  professions. 

Deerfoot  Farm  is  locat¬ 
ed  in  Southboro,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  25  miles  west¬ 
erly  from  Boston.  It  now 
comprises  350  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  some  rented  land, 
of  which  160  acres  are  in 
pasture  and  75  acres  in 
meadow,  which  is  mowed 
two  and  three  times  each 
season,  the  aim  being  to 
have  all  the  hay  rowen. 

In  five  years  the  yield 
has  been  increased  from 
75  to  200  tons.  Some 
of  this  has  been  cleared 
of  rocks  at  a  cost  of 
§200  per  acre,  and  pays 
a  good  interest  on  the 
investment ;  25  acres  of 
meadow  now  being  re¬ 
claimed,  promises  to 
make  the  finest  grass 

field  on  the  farm. - Of 

this  farm  200  acres  were 
owned  by  the  elder  Mr. 

Burnett  from  1854  to  1871,  who  kept  a  herd  of  su¬ 
perior  Jersey  cows,  but  made  farming  secondary  to 
his  other  business.  Some  seven  years  ago  it  was 
taken  in  hand  by  the  present  proprietor,  Mr. 
Edward  Burnett,  and  the  entire  350  acres  is  now 
mainly  devoted  to  dairy  and  swine  husbandry. 

The  first  year  Mr.  Burnett  sold  half  a  dozen  sur¬ 
plus  dressed  pigs  to  some  friends.  Their  superi¬ 
ority  at  once .  created  a  demand  for  more,  which 
called  for  30  pigs  the  second  year  ;  75  the  third  ; 
200  the  fourth  ;  600  the  fifth  ;  last  year  about  1,500 ; 
and  this  season  between  2,000  and  3, 000 — which  sell 
at  prices  nearly  double  the  usual  market  rates. 
The  chief  “  secret  ”  of  this  success  is :  First,  in 
killing  pigs  not  exceeding  200  lbs.  live  weight,  and 
not  over  ten  months  old — those  from  five  to  six 
months  being  preferred.  Second ,  in  feeding  such 
food  ouly  as  will  make  a  firm,  healthful  flesh — and 
Third,  in  the  killing,  dressing  and  packing.  The 
product  is  really  “  pig  pork  ” — very  different  from 
common  and  coarse  hog-pork,  so  often  raised  upon 
unclean  slops  and  offal,  in  the  midst  of  filth  and 
discomfort.  About  350  of  this  season’s  pigs  were 
raised  upon  the  farm,  and  the  rest  came  mainly  from 
dairy  terms  in  Vermont  and  Western  Massachusetts, 


where  they  were  grown  specially  for  this  place. 
They  are  chiefly  Berkshire  and  small  Yorkshire, 
valued  for  the  superiority  of  their  side  sand  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  Essex  and  Suffolk  breeds  mature  so 
quickly,  that  they  are  too  fat  for  the  special  use  of 
this  farm.  The  young  pigs  are  fed  either  with  skim- 
milk,  or  bran,  with  one-third  oatmeal,  but  have  no 
concentrated  food.  They  run  a  good  deal  in  the  pas¬ 
ture.  At  five  months,  they  are  given  three  parts  corn 
meal  and  one  part  oat  meal  cooked  to  a  thick  mush. 
Any  purchased  pigs  found  not  to  be  corn-fed, shown 
by  their  flabbiness  of  flesh,  are  sold  in  the  local 
markets  at  ordinary  prices.  The  slaughter-house 
is  as  clean  as  a  dairy,  and  the  work  is  done  quietly 
and  systematically.  The  dressed  carcasses  hang  48 
hours  in  a  large  refrigerator  before  being  cut  up. 
The  salted  pork  is  put  into  scalded  brine  in  neat 
kegs,  holding  15,  25,  50  and  100  pounds  each,  for 
family  and  hotel  use.  The  pure  kettle-rendered  lard 
from  this  establishment  is  a  superior  article,  free 
from  the  impurities  and  foreign  substances  incor¬ 
porated  with  much  of  the  lard  sold  in  the  general 
market.  The  chines  and  spare-ribs  are  shipped 
fresh  to  the  consumer.  The  “  little  sausages  ”  are 
made  from  choice  parts,  such  as  bits  of  the  chine, 
shoulders,  spare-ribs,  etc.  Most  of  the  parts  that 
ordinarily  go  into  sausages,  here  go  into  soap- 
grease.  Great  care  is  taken  to  use  only  the  best 


quality  of  spices.  We  have  tried  the  sausages  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  found  them  excellent,  though  not 
lovers  of  the  article  as  usually  made.  “  Deerfoot 
Breakfast  Bacon,”  is  another  popular  product,  and 
the  regular  demand  for  it  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
The  sides,  hams,  and  jowls,  are  hand-rubbed  with 
the  best  salt,  sugar,  and  saltpetre,  and  turned  daily 
fora  month,  and  then  exposed  to  smoke  from  green 
hickory,  admitted  cool  through  sub-earth  flues. 
They  are  sent  to  market  in  canvas  bags.  All  the 
buildings  of  the  farm  are  simply  constructed, atcom- 
paratively  small  expense,  and  with  an  eye  to  profit. 

Though  the  Pork  business  is  a  marked  feature, and 
stands  as  a  new  departure  in  this  line  on  a  large 
scale,  the  Dairy  is  an  important  part  of  Deerfoot 
farm,  as  it  has  produced  about  10,000  pounds  of  high 
quality  butter  in  a  single  year.  The  cows  are  Jer¬ 
seys,  with  a  few  grades  and  natives,  some  of  the 
former  being  remarkable  for  their  large  yields. 
“  Patty  ”  gave  19  quarts  of  milk  per  day  at  3  years 
old  ;  “Deerfoot  Maid  ”  gave  38  to  39  pounds  a  day 
at  4  years  old,  and  another  cow  yielded  8,532 
pounds  of  milk  during  1877  (the  largest  yield  on 
record  we  believe),  from  which  400  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  were  made,  A  likeness  of  “  Deerfoot  Boy,” 


which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  herd,  is  shown  in 
the  engraving  herewith.  The  dairy  rooms  are 
models  of  neatness,  compactness,  and  convenience. 

Mr.  Burnett  gives  us  his  method  of  making  but¬ 
ter  :  “  I  set  the  milk  24  hours  in  tanks,  in  ice-water, 
at  45°,  then  skim  and  put  it  away  to  ‘ripen,’  letting 
it  turn  slightly,  which  generally  takes  48  hours. 
We  chum  in  summer  at  54°  to  56°,  and  in  Winter 
at  60°  to  62°,  using  the  old-fashioned  barrel  churn. 
When  the  butter  has  gathered  in  grains  about  the 
size  of  large  peas,  the  butter-milk  is  drawn  off  and 
the  butter  rinsed  two  or  three  times  with  weak  brine 
at  a  temperature  according  to  the  season.  It  is  then 
worked  rapidly  with  the  “  Walker  Roller,”  and 
dried  with  sponges,  and  3  ounces  of  double  refined 
Liverpool  salt  added  to  every  10  lbs.  It  stands  4 
to  5  hours  for  the  salt  to  dissolve  and  is  again 
worked  rapidly  a  few  times.  It  is  then  made  into 
1  lb.  packages,  put  into  tightly  covered  tin  boxes 
and  placed  in  the  refrigerator.  Next  morning  each 
lump  is  wrapped  in  a  muslin  napkin,  previously 
rinsed  in  brine,  and  is  ready  for  market. 

Experiments  are  in  progress  to  test  a  use  for  the 
the  cream,  comparatively  new  in  this  country.  The 
milk  is  set  in  shallow  pans  and  immediately  heated 
to  160  deg.,  and  then  covered  by  a  long  box  holding 
two  large  galvanized-iron  tubes  filled  with  ice  and 
salt,  which  cool  the  milk  rapidly  to  near  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  (see  previous 
page).  This  process  gives 
the  “  clouted  cream,” 
which  is  so  stiff,  that  a 
spoon  will  stand  upright 
in  it.  So  far  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  successful;  the 
cream  in  this  form  being 
sold  to  city  families  and 
hotels  at  a  high  price. 

The  large  herd  of  cows 
and  the  numerous  hogs, 
consume  all  the  field 
crops  of  the  farm,  besides 
about  $5,000  worth  of 
grain,  purchased  annual¬ 
ly.  The  large  amount 
of  manure  produced  is 
rapidly  increasing  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  farm ;  the 
whole  of  which  was  top- 
dressed  with  fine  manure 
last  fall.  A  steam  boiler 
and  engine  drives  the 
machinery  of  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  house,  and  a  pipe 
carries  steam  thence  to 
a  small  engine  in  the 
dairy, to  run  the  churn  and 
heat  the  water.  A  book¬ 
keeper  attends  to  the 
accounts,  and  the  whole 
farm  is  run  on  business 
principles.  Mr.  Burnett 
has  built  up  this  busi¬ 
ness  by  his  energy  and  ability.  He  loves  his  work, 
and  is  well  satisfied  with  having  turned  his  college 
education  into  this  channel.  He  has  spent  much 
time,  money  and  thought  in  experiments,  but 
invites  any  of  his  brother  farmers  to  visit  and  in¬ 
spect  his  work  and  methods,  and  freely  adopt  any¬ 
thing  they  can  find  useful  for  their  own  practice. 


Our  native  Asters  are  so  common  everywhere 
in  the  autumn  months  that  they  are  rarely  culti¬ 
vated  in  our  gardens,  though  they  are  highly  prized 
abroad  where  they  are  known,  in  England  at  least 
as  “Michaelmas  Daisies.”  English  horticulturists 
get  quite  enthusiastic  over  them,  and  so  would  our 
growers,  did  they  cost  a  dollar  a  plant,  instead  of 
only  the  trouble  of  digging.  The  New  England 
Aster  (Aste)'  Nova;- A nr/lice)  is  one  of  the  showiest, 
with  large  flowers  with  rich  purple  rays,  and  we 
have  found  its  rose-colored  variety  a  very  fine  bor¬ 
der  plant.  Aster  ptarmieoides  is  a  fine  species,  with 
pure  white  small  flowers,  excellent  for  large  bou¬ 
quets.  According  to  Yilmorin,  these  Asters  are 
readily  raised  from  seed,  and,  what  is  not  usual  with 
the  perennial  plants,  they  flower  the  first  year. 
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Among  the  Colorado  Sheep  Ranches. 

Leaving  Kiowa,  a  Kansas  and  Pacific  Railway 
‘Station,  31  miles  east  of  Denver,  we  drove  8  miles 
over  the  plains  in  a  buck-board  wagon,  reaching 
Col.  W.  Raymond’s  well  known  ranch  at  the  close 
of  a  lovely  October  day.  We  were  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  proprietor  and  his  young  wife,  who, 
having  finished  her  school  days  in  New  York, 
had  come  two  thousand  miles  to  grace  a  ranch¬ 
man’s  home.  There  is  a  novelty  and  charm  about 
-this  life  which  attract  very  many  from  the  older 
States,  and  one  is  constantly  discovering  in  the 
rough  herder’s  garb,  men  of  education  and  culture. 
They  are  fond  of  the  freedom  and  exhilaration  of 
this  mode  of  existence,  which  also  promises  health, 
wealth,  and  adventure.  Very  many  of  the  herders 
or  hired  men  are  fresh  from  college ;  youths  who 
are  serving  their  apprenticeship  in  the  occupation 


fortable.  The  sheep  soon  come  to  know  the 
herders,  and  manifest  as  much  affection  for  them 
as  sheep  are  capable  of.  It  is  not  well,  however, 
to  have  them  become  too  tame,  because  they  hang 
back  and  do  not  drive  well.  The  thrifty  owner 
has  his  sheep  out  of  the  corral  and  upon  the  plains 
by  daylight.  They  feed  until  about  10  o’clock, 
then  “bunch  up,”  or  form  a  compact  mass,  until 
4  o’clock,  and  from  then  they  feed  until  driven  in  at 
dark.  They  eat  gramma,  buffalo,  wire,  and  bunch 
grass.  Wild  hay  is  cut  and  stacked  for  feeding 
in  winter,  so  that  they  may  not  want  for  food 
should  there  be  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  The  herders 
generally  have  horses  of  their  own,  which  subsist 
on  prairie  grass,  are  very  much  attached  to  their 
owners,  and  become  wonderfully  skilled  in  manag¬ 
ing  sl  eep.  Give  them  the  rein  and  they  will  gather 
in  and  keep  the  flock  together  with  as  much  dex¬ 
terity  as  the  shepherd’s  dog  who  accompanies  them. 
The  dog  is  an  essential  part  of  the  “  outfit,”  being 


the  approach  of  the  enemy.  When  no  herders 
were  sleeping  with  the  sheep,  he  has  recently,  upon 
two  occasions,  taken  the  entire  flock  around  the 
ranchman’s  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
arouse  him  and  secure  protection  from  the  advanc¬ 
ing  wolves.  Christo,  who  is  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  will  probably  be  gathered  to  his  fathers  this 
year,  and  he  has  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  present  owner,  that  he  will  be  buried 
with  due  honors. 

The  Mexican  sheep,  as  a  general  thing,  are  pur¬ 
chased  about  the  first  of  October.  The  bucks  are 
turned  in  with  them  in  December,  and  the  lambing 
season  begins  about  the  middle  of  May.  Shearing 
begins  about  the  first  of  June.  The  Mexican  sheep 
shear  from  two  to  four  pounds,  and  improved  sheep 
from  four  to  eight  pounds.  Of  course  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  ;  for  example  : — The  Willard  Bros.,  at 
their  shearing-match  last  year,  clipped  thirty-two 
and  one  half  pounds  of  wool  from  one  Vermont 


of  sheep-raising.  Others  come  here  from  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  to  engage  in  mining 
-operations.  They  are  unsuccessful, become  straight¬ 
ened  for  money,  and  take  to  herding  because 
herders  are  in  demand,  Their  wages  vary  from 
$15.00  to  $30.00  a  month  and  board,  according  to  ca¬ 
pacity^  and  experience.  Many  not  only  remain  with 
-their  sheep  during  the  day,  but  sleep  near  them  in 
the  corrals  at  night,  as  a  protection  against  wolves. 
On  three  successive  nights  since  we  have  been  here, 
these  wolves  have  made  a  descent  upon  the  corral, 
killing  several  lambs.  In  the  early  days  of  Colorado 
sheep-raising,  the  herders  were  accustomed  to  camp 
with  their  flocks  wherever  night  overtook  them. 
This,  however,  was  found  to  be  a  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice,  inasmuch  as  the  sudden  storms  of  the  Colorado 
plains  would  blind  and  scatter  the  sheep,  and  often 
lead  to  great  loss.  Sheep  invariably  go  before  a 
storm.  Sometimes  they  can  not  be  checked,  but 
will  push  on  to  certain  destruction.  We  recall  one 
instance  where  three  thousand  sheep  in  southern 
Colorado,  overtaken  at  night  by  a  sudden  storm, 
blindly  followed  their  leader  over  a  precipice,  and 
perished  in  the  waters  below,  not  one  escaping. 
Now  the  ranchmen  have  their  sheep  corralled  at 
sunset,  instead  of  keeping  them  out  on  the  plains. 
In  the  engraving  the  Sheep  are  represented  as  com¬ 
ing  in  for  the  night.  Though  generally  manifest¬ 
ing  but  little  intelligence,  they  invariably  display 
much  sagacity  in  wending  their  way  toward  the 
corral,  which  they  know  will  afford  them  protec¬ 
tion  against  wolves,  and  keep  them  warm  and  com¬ 


a  companion  to  his  owner,  and  exercising  a  con¬ 
stant  vigilance  for  the  safety  of  the  flock.  Herder, 
horse,  dog,  and  sheep  together  make  a  very  pic¬ 
turesque  appearance  as  they  move  over  the  plains. 

The  flocks,  comprising  Mexican  sheep  and  their 
increase  from  Merino  bucks,  generally  number 
from  1,000  to  3,000.  During  the  winter  the  larger 
flocks  are  generally  divided  in  order  to  insure  bet¬ 
ter  feeding  and  better  protection.  One  herder  can 
readily  manage  2,500  sheep,  but  he  has  to  have  his 
wits  about  him  constantly.  The  leader  of  a  flock 
is  generally  a  Mexican  goat,  whose  prowess  is  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  whole  herd,  and  whose  prominent 
figure  enables  him  to  be  easily  seen  both  by  the 
sheep  and  the  herder.  In  the  accompanying  en¬ 
graving  there  is  seen  heading  the  sheep,  the  famous 
‘ 1  stag  ’  ’  Christo.  This  venerable  goat  has  a  history. 
He  was  brought  from  New  Mexico  many  years  ago, 
has  been  a  leader  for  several  different  flocks,  and 
now  in  his  old  age,  though  so  decrepid  as  to  travel 
at  times  with  difficulty,  has  no  idea  of  surrendering 
his  leadership,  but  is  invariably  found  at  the  front 
when  necessary.  The  whole  expression  of  his 
countenance,  his  dignified  bearing,  even  his  walk 
and  the  firm  manner  in  which  he  plants  his  front 
feet,  indicate  that  he  realizes  his  responsibility  and 
feels  his  importance.  Old  Christo  shows  an  intel¬ 
ligence  at  times  which  is  little  less  than  human. 
For  example,  he  snuffs  the  approach  of  wolves 
from  afar,  and  often,  when  the  unsuspecting  sheep 
and  lambs  about  him  are  sleeping  in  fancied 
security,  he  wakes  the  ranchman  to  make  known 


ram,  which  brought  twenty  cents  a  pound.  In 
shearing  sheep  great  care  must  be  exercised  not 
to  begin  too  early,  on  account  of  late  6torms. 
The  shearers  are  paid  from  five  to  eight  cents  a 
sheep  for  their  work.  One  man  can  shear  from 
twenty  to  seventy  sheep  in  a  day.  Mexican  wool 
brought  last  year  from  sixteen  to  twenty  cents  a 
pound  (prices  are  much  less  this  year),  according 
to  the  absence  or  presence  of  “kemp,”  a  hairy, 
valueless  substance.  As  sheep  improve,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  kemp  gradually  diminishes.  The  fleece  of 
the  native  Mexican  sheep  is  a  coarse  carpet  wool, 
but  as  the  flocks  are  improved  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Merino  bucks,  the  quality  of  the  wool  is 
improved,  until  many  of  the  ranchmen  now  claim 
that  it  is  fully  as  good  as  that  grown  in  the  Eastern 
States.  They  further  maintain  that  when  their  im¬ 
proved  sheep  become  disassociated  in  the  public 
mind  from  the  native  Mexicans,  their  wool  will 
justly  command  as  good  a  price  as  is  paid  for  East¬ 
ern  fleece.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  sheep 
are  rarely  washed  in  Colorado,  and  it  is  stated  that 
many  tons  of  dirt  are  annually  shipped  east  in  the 
Colorado  fleece.  Until  recently,  the  ranchmen  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  wool  to  local  dealers  and  agents. 
Two  years  ago  they  began  to  consign  it  to  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Hartford,  and  other 
Eastern  houses. — The  main  disease  among  the  sheep 
is  scab,  which  is  due,  like  the  itch  in  man,  to  a 
minute  mite,  and  may  be  communicated  from  one 
animal  to  another.  The  treatment  is,  to  dip  the 
sheep  in  some  liquid  that  will  destroy  the  parasite ; 
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the  dipping  apparatus  costing  from  $50  to  $100. 
The  principal  dip  is  composed  of  tobacco,  sulphur, 
and  sometimes  arsenic  and  soap.  Three  men  can 
dip  twenty-five  hundred  sheep  a  day.  Scab  does 
not  affect  the  wool  itself,  but  causes  the  sheep  tp 
lose  wool,  often  to  a  considerable  extent. 

While  slieep-raisiug  presents  so  many  attrac¬ 
tions,  it  is  no  child’s  play,  as  many  coming  here 
from  the  East  learn  to  their  sorrow.  Drones  can¬ 
not  succeed  in  this  better  than  in  any  other  busi¬ 
ness.  Money,  muscle,  and  brains  are  required  to 
achieve  success,  and  the  idea  that  owners  can  live 
in  the  East,  aud  safely  trust  their  flocks  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  others  here,  has  been  rudely  dispelled. 
One  has  got  to  be  upon  the  ground,  and  superin¬ 
tend  his  own  ranching  operations,  if  he  expects  to 
prosper.  Upon  coming  to  Colorado,  to  engage  in 
sheep-raising,  a  man  should  hire  himself  out  as  a 
herder,  in  order  to  learn  the  details.  No  man 
should  embark  in  the  business,  until  he  has  had 
some  experience.  He  should  be  here  during  the 
three  seasons,  that  is  :  lambing,  shearing,  and  dip¬ 
ping.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  will  have  a  very 
fair  insight  into  the  workings,  although  it  would  be 
advisable  for  him  to  pass  a  winter  here,  and  have 
an  experience  with  one  of  the  heavy  storms.  He 
must  not  take  the  advice  of  any  one  man,  but  form 
his  judgment  after  conversing  with  various  sheep- 
raisers.  He  must  expect  to  invest  not  merely  money, 
but  his  time  and  brains.  He  must  expect  to  give 
his  personal  attention  to  the  business,  not  simply 
for  one  or  two  years,  but  for  five  or  ten  years,  until 
he  gets  his  herd  sufficiently  well  graded,  to  bring 
in  a  fair  income  from  wool.  He  will  find  the  stories 
of  ranchmen  to  differ  in  many  particulars.  Two 
years  ago  five  thousand  dollars  was  regarded  as  the 
usual  amount  required  in  purchasing  a  complete 
sheep  “outfit,” — that  is — a  ranch,  horses,  dog, 
sheep,  and  bucks.  He  should  start  with  about  one 
thousand  Mexican  sheep,  which  can  be  purchased 
of  dealers  at  Denver,  and  almost  anywhere  else. 
They  sold  two  years  ago  for  two  dollars  to  two  and 
one-half  dollars  each.  They  can  be  purchased  this 
autumn  for  from  ninety  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  each.  The  Vermont  bucks  will  cost  him  from 
twenty  to  fifty  dollars  apiece.  There  should  be  one 
buck  for  every  fifty  sheep. 

He  will  not  be  required  to  pay  anything  for  his 
land,  which  belongs  to  the  Government.  Generally 
the  buildings  and  ranch  franchise  can  be  purchased 
of  some  one,  who,  for  various  reasons,  wishes  to 
make  a  change.  If  the  new  comer  locates  on  a 
new  range,  he  will  have  to  build  a  dug-out  or  an 
adobe  house,  and  muss  have  a  wagon,  a  span  of 
horses,  and  a  shepherd  dog.  The  corral  with  ac¬ 
companying  shed,  should  be  built  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  If  he  has  his  family  with  him,  he  should  pur¬ 
chase  the  needed  household  furniture  here.  The 
rates  of  freight  arc  so  high,  that  as  few  effects  as 
possible  should  be  brought  from  the  East.  He 
should  employ  a  herder  to  watch  the  flocks,  while 
he  himself  keeps  close  guard  over  the  bucks.  He 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  absent  from  the 
ranch  only  a  few  hours  at  a  time  during  any  season. 

In  selecting  a  range,  wood  and  water  are  the 
great  essentials.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
ranches  through  Colorado  and  the  other  Western 
States  and  Territories  are  generally  located  along 
the  streams  and  river  bottoms.  Some  of  these 
streams  are  very  treacherous.  Eor  example  : — 
Kiowa  Creek,  running  by  the  ranch  in  which  we 
are  now  writing,  contains  very  little  water  in 
the  summer,  and  is  apparently  a  harmless  river¬ 
bed.  There  are  times,  however,  when  it  swells 
into  a  roaring  torrent,  carrying  everything  before 
it  One  evening,  last  May,  while  Col.  Raymond  and 
his  herders  were  sitting  around  the  big  fireside,  a 
noise  was  suddenly  heard,  outside,  like  the  rushing 
of  many  waters.  Quickly  opening  the  door,  they 
plunged  into  water,  and  found  torrents  rushing 
through  the  corral.  They  had  barely  time  to  tear 
down  the  boards  and  get  the  sheep  upon  higher 
ground.  Nearly  all  the  lambs,  amounting  to  several 
hundred,  were  carried  down  stream  and  perished. 
This  water-spout,  for  such  it  proved  to  be,  swept 
over  the  plains  for  a  long  distance  each  side  of  the 
Creek,  carrying  off  sheep,  cattle,  ranches,  trees, 
etc.,  and  destroying  valuable  pasture-lands  by  cov¬ 


ering  them  with  a  thick  coating  of  sand  and  drift¬ 
wood.  A  short  distance  below  here,  the  railroad 
bridge  over  the  Kiowa  Creek  was  swept  away.  An 
unwarned  freight  train  soon  after  came  rushing 
along.  The  empty  cars  floated  down  stream,  but 
the  engine  has  not  been  found  to  this  day.  Gangs 
of  men  are  still  searching  for  it  in  the  quick  sand 
with  long,  iron  poles.  A  party  of  laborers  came 
all  the  way  from  Lawrence,  six  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  to  “  fish  ”  up  the  ill-fated  engine,  and  expect¬ 
ed  to  remain  only  ten  days.  They  are  still  at  work 
now  five  months  after  the  accident  occurred.  This 
is  as  remarkable  an  occurence  as  the  fall  and 
disappearance  of  a  section  of  the  railway  bridge  at 
Omaha,  a  year  ago.  Water-spouts  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  but  they  are  one  of  the  things  which 
a  new-comer  should  have  in  view  when  locating  his 
ranch.  The  little  grove  of  trees  seen  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  are  cotton-wood.  This  is  the  only  thrifty  tree 
that  grows  spontaneously  on  the  plains.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  wood  which  they  supply,  these  cotton¬ 
wood  groves  afford  a  protection  from  the  snow,  and 
break  the  force  of  storms.  The  buildings  here  are 
made  of  adobe,  viz.,  sun-baked  mud.  They  are  sub¬ 
stantial,  comfortable,  and  supply  the  place  of 
frame  houses,  which  are  expensive,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  timber.  The  dug-out  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  was  the  original  home  of  the  “founder” 
of  the  ranch.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
a  family  recently  from  the  East,  temporarily  occupy¬ 
ing  a  dug-out,  and  having  with  them  a  piano  and 
other  evidences  of  culture  and  refinement. 


A  Measuring  Flume  for  Irrigating. 

The  division  of  water  flowing  in  irrigating  ditches, 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  dispute,  especially  where  wa¬ 
ter  is  the  prime  necessity  of  life,  as  is  the  case  when 
agriculture  is  wholly  dependent  upon  irrigation. 
To  diride  a  stream  flowing  into  lateral  canals,  so 
that  it  may  be  known  exactly  how  much  water  is 
flowing  on  to  any  field  or  given  area,  is  also  fre¬ 
quently  desirable.  The  following  method  of  divid¬ 
ing  and  measuring  a  stream  is  simple  and  effective. 
A  flume  of  any  desired  size,  is  fitted  in  the  main 
secondary  channel,  and  a  scale  of  inches  marked 
upon  the  sides  and  the  top  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  A  sliding  gate,  fitted  with  set  screws  which 
work  in  a  slot  upon  each  side,  regulates  the  quantity 
of  water  admitted  into  the  flume.  The  water  is  di¬ 
vided  by  means  of  a  sliding  gate,  o,  which  is 
held  in  place  by  pegs  as  indicated,  so  that  it  may 
not  be  moved  by  the  pressure  of  water  flowing 
through  it,  and  diverted  by  it  into  the  lateral  chan¬ 
nel.  The  sliding  gate  is  set  to  deliver  the  quantity  of 
water  required  by  means  of  the  scale  of  inches  upon 
the  upper  bar  of  the  inlet  flume.  The  remainder  of 


the  top  of  the  frame  of  the  flume.  This  is  shown: 
in  the  engraving.  If  the  whole  of  the  water  is 
wanted  in  one  lateral,  the  slide  is  drawn  over  to  the 
opposite  side  and  the  whole  stream  is  diverted.  If 
no  water  is  wanted  in  the  laterals,  both  the  slides  are 
.shut,  and  the  whole  stream  flows  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow.  The  flume  should  be  made  of  11-inch 
plank  for  a  large  size,  and  of  inch  boards  for  a  smaller 
one.  A  comer  block  should  be  set  in  each  angle  of 
the  slides  to  strengthen  them.  A  flume  somewhat 
similar  to  this  has  been  in  use  at  Greeley,  Colorado, 
for  some  years,  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned  in  a  just  division  of  the  water. 


FLUME  FOR  EQUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IRRIGATION  WATER, 

the  water  passes  directly  onwards  through  the  flume, 
or  it  may  diverted  wholly  or  in  part  by  means  of  the 
gate  c,  and  a  second  sliding  gate,  upon  the  other  side, 
made  like,  and  operating  in  the  same  way  as  the 
first.  The  effect  will  be  as  follows.  A  square  foot 
of  water,  more  or  less,  is  flowing  through  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  flume,  which  is  at  the  front  of  the 
cut.  By  lowering  the  gate  fitted  into  this  opening, 

(shown  at  one  side  at  d,)  the  quantity  of  water  may 
be  reduced  to  as  many  inches  as  are  required  to 
pass  through.  This  stream  may  be  equally  divided 
into  the  three  channels,  by  placing  the  sliding  gates, 
one  at  4  and  the  other  at  8  inches,  as  marked  on 
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Oow-Peas  for  Horses. 

We  had  two  patches  of  cow-peas.  The  season 
was  peculiar.  They  made  less  haulm  than  usual, 
and  much  fruit.  They  were  sown  broadcast  to  plow 
in  as  green  manure,  but  I  wanted  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  making  “  pea-vine  hay,”  which  we  read 
about  in  Southern  papers.  So  a  few  square  rods  were 
mown  and  cured.  The  shrinkage  was  enormous, 
yet  the  yield  of  hay  probably  equalled  two  and  a 
half  tons  to  the  acre,  on  very  poor  gravelly  land. 

..Both  horses  and  cows  eat  it  well.  One  of  the  patches 
was  plowed  in  and  rye  sown  ;  the  other  was  on  land 
which  became  so  hard  during  the  drouth,  that  we 
could  not  well  plow  it,  and  when  the  seed  began  to 
ripen,  we  let  it  go,  and  after  a  while  turned  the 
colts  upon  it.  There  was  perhaps  an  acre  in  the 
piece,  and  the  leaves  had  nearly  all  fallen  off  before 
they  found  out  that  the  peas  were  good  to  eat. 
They  have  had  all  they  wanted  and  grass  besides 
for  three  weeks,  and  are  as  fat  as  pigs.  I  have 
never  seen  young  things  grow  so  before.  With  a 
little  painstaking,  early  ripening  kinds  might  be 
introduced  which  would  give  us  a  crop  every  year. 
I  would  like  to  experiment  with  different  sorts  with 
reference  to  early  ripening  and  to  abundance  of 
haulm  for  green  manure.  Both  qualities  would 
hardly  be  found  superior  in  the  same  variety.  That 
which  I  used  this  year,  was  the  “  clay  ”  pea. 

The  use  of  this  word  “pea,”  which  is  universal 
where  the  plant  is  well  known,  is  likely  to  mis¬ 
lead  those  not  familiar  with  it,  for  it  is  more  like 
a  bean,  and,  like  beans,  is  sensitive  to  spring  frosts 
and  cold.  If  sown  too  early,  it  will  rot  in  the 
ground,  or  “live  at  a  poor  dying  rate,”  until  hot 
weather  comes,  and  not  do  well  then.  So  it  must 
needs  be  planted  during  the  last  half  of  May  to  the 
first  of  June  or  later,  in  the  latitude  of  May  frosts. 

Webb’s  New  Kinver  Yellow  Globe  Mangel 
has  everything  in  its  favor  except  color.  It  is, 
however,  of  a  bright  rich  yellow  on  the  out-side. — 
I  like  a  good  deal  of 


color  inside  of  a  man¬ 
gel,  which  this  has  not ; 
nevertheless  it  is  per¬ 
fect  in  form — globular- 
top-shaped,  I  should 
say,  with  so  little  top, 
and  of  course  equally 
little  neck,  or  no  neck 
at  all, that  one  wonders 
that  so  little  foliage 
can  sustain  so  much 
root  and  such  vigorous 
growth  ;  for  I  suppose 
it  is  as  true  that  the 
top  sustains  the  root, 
in  all  senses  but  one,  as 


that  the  root  does  the  top.  It  is  a  great  cropper,  very 
firm,  sound,  and  sweet.  Eor  a  new  kind  it  sports 
very  little— wagon-load  after  wagon-load  showing 
surprisingly  few  specimens  which  indicated  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  normal  form.  They  were  sown  in 
drills,  ridged  up  over  a  fair  quantity  of  good  yard- 
manure, or  superphosphate  where  the  manure  failed. 

Sheep  and  Barbed  Wire  Fences. 

It  seems  as  if  the  use  of  barbed-wire  fencing  was 
going  to  make  it  possible,  and  if  possible — policy, 
for  us  to  keep  sheep.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to 
turn  the  6heep  into  fields  enclosed  in  whole  or 
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in  part  with  barbed  wire,  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Their  wool  is  60  thick  and  long  that  they 
do  not  feel  the  barbs,  which  thus  only  serve  to 
tear  out  the  wool.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  put 
the  sheep  into  such  lots  in  the  early  summer, 
when  they  soon  contract  a  wholesome  dread  of 
the  fence,  and  will  keep  away  from  it  thereafter. 
With  other  animals,  the  only  thing  necessary  is 
is  to  let  them  once  get  acquainted  with  its  general 
appearance  and  the  results  of  too  close  contact 
with  it.  If  it  be  really  true  that  sheep  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  controlled  in  this  way,  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  radical  change  in  the  agriculture  of  some  of 
the  older  States  may  not  result.  Sheep  require 
very  little  labor  in  their  management,  little  shelter, 
coarse  food,  straw,  weedy  hay,  aud  roots,  with  a 
little  corn,  best  fed  unground.  There  is  always  a 
market  for  lambs,  and  for  fat  mutton  ;  the  -wool 
and  the  skins  sell  also  ;  but  after  all,  the  best  thing 
about  sheep-keeping  is  the  facility  with  which 
straw,  stalks,  swamp  hay,  and  other  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  may  be  converted  into  manure.  Speaking  of 
Changes  in  Agricultural  Practice, 
none  is  greater  than  that  effected  by  the  handling 
of  milk  in  great  quantities  by  cheese  factories,  but¬ 
ter  factories,  and  creameries.  These  are  extending 
with  great  rapidity  all  over  the  country,  relieving 
the  farmers’  wives  from  untold  drudgery,  while* 
their  habits  of  industry  find  for  them  full  employ¬ 
ment  in  other  ways.  Among  other  things  to  which 
my  attention  has  been  particularly  directed,  is 
The  Use  of  Skimmed  Milk. 

This  is  much  better  and  more  w'holesome  food 
than  most  of  us  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
country,  and  upon  plenty  of  milk,  are  apt  to  think, 
and  until  they  learn  better,  city-folks,  of  all  others, 
have  a  horror  of  skimmed  milk.  Milk  disagrees 
with  a  great  many  people.  If  they  drink  it,  pure 
and  fresh,  it  gives  heart-burn,  and  other  forms  of 
indigestion,  headache,  etc.  Even  children,  fre¬ 
quently,  can  not  drink  it  freely.  The  number  who 
can  not  take  as  much  skimmed  milk  as  they  are 
inclined  to  is  very  small.  The  now  common  plan 
of  using  deep  coolers,  or  15  to  18-quart  pails,  which 
are  tall  and  narrow,  and  kept  nearly  submerged  in 
cold  spring  water  until  ready  to  be  skimmed,  which 
is  within  24  to  36  hours  usually,  gives  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  sweet  skimmed  milk.  If  either  of  the  air¬ 
tight  systems,  Cooley’s  or  Hardin’s,  be  followed, 
the  skimmed  milk  aud  cream  may  be  separated  in 
8  to  12  hours,  and  the  milk  from  having  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  air  is  found  to  be  sweeter  (because 
of  the  presence  of  sugar)  than  even  milk  fresh  from 
the  cow.  Milk  is  slightly  alkaline  when  first  drawn, 
from  the  presence  of  less  than  a  tenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  free  soda.  The  action  of  the  air  is  to  rapid¬ 
ly  convert  the  milk-sugar  into  milk-acid,  and  this 
of  course  neutralizes  the  alkali ;  then,  the  formation 
of  acid  still  going  on  (more  slowly  as  the  milk 
cools),  after  awhile  it  loses  its  sweet  taste,  and  be¬ 
fore  long  is  perceptibly  sour.  We  are  used  to  see¬ 
ing  and  tasting  skimmed  milk  between  the  loss  of 
its  sweetness  and  the  time  when  it  becomes  posi¬ 
tively  sour.  Excluded  from  the  air,  this  chemical 
action  can  not  go  on.  When,  therefore,  the  cream 
is  removed,  the  full  taste  of  the  sugar  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  observed,  and  so  it  seems  actually  sweeter  than 
at  first.  Such  “skim-milk”  ought  to  be  retailed 
at  half  the  price  of  “whole  milk”  in  all  of  our 
cities,  and  it  would  furnish  a  most  admirable  article 
of  diet  for  families  with  moderate  means.  [In  some 
cities  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk  is  prohibited.  Eds.] 

Keeping  Potatoes  Through  the  Winter. 

In  cold  weather,  when  the  temperature  can  be 
regulated,  potatoes  keep  well  enough,  but  in  warm 
cellars,  or  during  warm  spells,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
prevent  their  starting,  and  we  have  to  rub  off  the 
sprouts.  I  saw  at  Dr.  Hexamer’s,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
a  contrivance  which  it  seems  strange  has  never  been 
described  and  figured  by  the  agricultural  papers. 
The  doctor  takes  any  old  boards  or  strips,  and  with 
i  them  makes  little  bottomless  bins  about  2i  feet  to 
3  feet  square,  and  2  feet  high — at  any  rate,  large 
enough  to  hold  5  bushels  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
The  corner  pieces  project  an  inch  below  the  lower¬ 
most  strip,  and  fall  short  the  same  amount  at  the 
top.  Three  of  these  bins  constitute  a  set ;  two  of 


them  are  alike,  but  the  one  to  go  on  the  bottom 
has  a  bottom  to  it,  and  a  cheaply  made  slide-door 
on  one  6ide.  When  the  potatoes  are  harvested, 
these  bins  are  filled,  the  bottom  one  first  of  course  ; 
then  another  is  set  upon  the  top  and  filled,  and  so 
on.  Thus  15  bushels  are  held  in  a  very  compact 
space,  and  yet  the  air  passes  freely  through  them. 
These  sets  of  bins  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
sliding-doors  accessible.  Now  when  the  potatoes 
need  stirring — which  they  do  once  in  a  few  weeks, 

and  oftener  to-  _ . 

wards  spring — 
all  that  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  do  is 
to  raise  the 
door,  and  take  a 
bushel  -  basket¬ 
ful  out  from  the 
bottom  and  put 
it  upon  the  top. 

Thus  every  po¬ 
tato  in  the  whole 
bin  is  turned, 
and  its  relations 
to  air  and  moist¬ 
ure  more  or  less 
varied — at  least, 
enough  to  stop 
or  greatly  to  in-  js 
terfere  with  the 
first  beginnings 
of  sprouting. 

When  necessary,  the  whole  stock  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  “overhauled”  and  picked  over,  one  set 
of  bins  at  a  time.  In  such  bins  different  sorts  are 
conveniently  separated  and  kept  distinct,  aud  any 
kind  or  all  are  accessible  at  any  time,  and  whenever 
bins  are  emptied  they  may  be  removed  and  space 
gained  for  other  thiDgs.  Smaller  bins  for  the 
same  purpose  hold  about  one  barrel  each. 

Crushed  Grain  for  Horses. 


TO  VENTILATE  POTATOES. 


Oats  are  justly  advocated  as  the  grain  above  all 
others  adapted  to  horses — and  it  is  true,  that  for 
young  horses,  and  those  used  on  the  road,  there  is 
probably  nothing  equal  to  oats,  but  they  ought  to 
be  crushed  or  bruised  and  not  ground.  In  fact,  I 
think  all  grains  are  better  fed  in  this  way,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  there  are  no  good  American 
oat  crushers.  They  seem  to  me  simple  affairs— as 
I  have  seen  them  in  English  stables.  A  wheel  of 
perhaps  18  inches  diameter,  made  strong,  and  hav¬ 
ing,  a  perfectly  flat  periphery,  of  steel,  I  presume, 
like  a  steel  tire,  having  a  face  about  3  inches  wide, 
is  turned  so  as  to  bear  evenly  against  a  smaller  one 
of  say  8  inches  or  less  in  diameter,  having  a  similar 
face.  These  two  wheels  are  geared  to  turn  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  oats  are  slowly  fed  in  by  a  hopper. 
Good  oats,  when  crushed,  are  nearly  round  and  as 
big  as  a  silver  3-cent  piece,  and  the  husks  are  quite 
inconspicuous ;  poor  ones  show  more  husk  than 
grain,  and  retain  more  nearly  the  form  of  the  un¬ 
crushed  oat.  Barley  may  be  crushed  equally  well 
with  oats,  although  harder ;  and  com,  v'hen  too 
green  to  grind,  might  well  be  thus  treated.  If  grain 
be  swallowed  whole  it  is  not  easily  digested,  but  if 
crashed,  or  broken  even,  it  is  likely  to  be.  “  Coarse 
meal,”  that  is,  the  corn-meal  usually  sold  for  feeding 
iu  many  Eastern  towns,  simply  because  it  can  be 
cheaply  produced,  is  better  than  whole  corn,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  broken  and  some  portion  of  it  tolerably 
fine,  but  all  the  flinty  part  is  in  large  solid  pieces, 
which  do  not  adhere  to  cut  hay,  do  not  soak  quickly, 
and  are  slow  of  digestion.  When  new  corn  is  crush¬ 
ed,  although  it  is  not  comminuted  into  meal,  its  in¬ 
tegrity  is  destroyed  and  is  easily  digested,  because 
it  readily  absorbs  water  or  the  juices  of  the  stomach. 


render  the  whole  ration  more  like  the  natural  sum¬ 
mer  food,  keeping  the  digestive  apparatus  healthy 
and  active,  and  a  relish  to  the  drier  food. 


The  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine — 
Will  it  Pay? 

BY  A.  LIAUTARD,  H.  D.,  V.  S. 

The  attention  of  our  people  has  been  directed, 
within  the  past  few  years,  towards  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cine  ;  many  able  writers  have  urged  its  importance 
and  have  presented  the  claims  of  this  much  neg¬ 
lected  profession.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  young 
men  of  good  education  and  social  position  hesitate 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  veterinarians,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  skilled  practitioners  remains  far  short  of  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Young  men  are  deterred 
from  becoming  veterinary  practioners,  in  part,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  standing  of  some  who  claim  to 
belong  to  the  profession,  and  in  part  because  the 
prospect  of  present  success  and  an  ultimate  com¬ 
petence,  if  not  a  fortune,  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
importance  of  veterinary  science  to  the  agricultur¬ 
ist  generally,  and  to  the  stock  raiser  especially,  its 
relations  to  farm  economy  and  to  national  health 
have  been  forcibly  presented,  and  in  a  manner  to 
direct  young  men  towards  its  study.  But  these 
have  not  been  sufficient.  We  are  a  matter-of-fact 
people,  and  while  we  are  as  ready  as  any  other  to 
admit  the  claims  of  science  or  art,  and  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  and  recognize  the  importance  of  veterinary 
science,  we  are  also  ready  to  ask — Will  it  pay  ?  This 
is  an  important  question,  especially  to  a  young  man 
who  is  considering  the  selection  of  an  occupation 
or  profession  for  life,  and  it  is  very  proper,  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  veterinary,  or  any  other  profession 
with  a  view  to  making  it  his  life’s  work,  that  he 
should  ask,  “Can  I  make  a  living  by  it?"  While 
this  may  seem  to  the  pure  scientist  a  material  view 
to  take,  it  is  one  that  in  this  work-day  world  must 
be  taken,  and  the  question  is  a  very  proper  one. 

It  is  to  attempt  to  reply  to  this  question  that  this 
article  is  written.  The  best  method  of  showing 
what  may  be  done  is  to  point  out  what  has  already 
been  accomplished.  Not  long  ago  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  several  veterinarians,  all  of  whom  are 
graduates  of  the  American  Veterinary  College,  who 
have  been  engaged  in  practice,  some  for  several 
years,  and  others  for  a  few  months.  The  object  of 
this  letter  was  to  obtain  such  statistics  as  might  be 
of  use  to  those  who  are  considering  whether  they 
shall  become  veterinary  surgeons,  and,  by  showing 
what  others  have  done,  give  them,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  some  idea  of  their  own  future  prospects. 
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Among  the  questions  was  one  asking  if  the  person  had 
any  regret  at  having  adopted  the  profession,  but  as  the  ans¬ 
wers  to  this  was  invariably  “  no,”  we  omit  that  column 


*  Subsequent  years.  $1,480  to  $1,530.  Expect  to  double  it 
as  soon  as  general  trade  Is  better,  t  Now  in  partnership 
expect  to  make  it  $2,500  to  $3,000.  t  Regrets  he  did  not  qual¬ 
ify  sooner.  §  Well  pleased.  II  With  increasing  profit  proud 
of  it.  If  Would  not  change  for  an  M.  D.  **  In  partnership. 


Value  of  Turnips.— A  Connecticut  farmer  esti¬ 
mates  the  value  of  turnips  [the  flat  English  turnip 
in  his  case,]  as  a  food  for  milch  cows  at  25  cents  per 
bushel.  He  arrived  at  these  figures  by  noting  the 
diminished  yield  consequent  upon  leaving  off  the 
feed  of  turnips.  The  roots  did  not  save  the  hay, 
as  quite  as  much  was  consumed  with  as  without 
them  ;  but  the  turnips,  as  also  shown  by  European 
experiments,  were  an  aid  to  the  digestion  of  the  hay 
and  similar  fodder.  Succulent  roots  of  any  kind, 
make  up  for  other  deficiencies  of  hay  aud  grain,  and 


A  few  of  the  answers  to  this  letter— enough  to 
show  their  tenor  and  scope — are  here  condensed  J*\ 
the  form  of  a  table,  which  may  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  those  young  men  who  hesitate  to  enter 
the  veterinary  profession  for  fear  it  may  not  pay. 
What  profession,  what  trade,  what  occupation  of 
any  kind,  can  offer  to  a  young  man  better  induce¬ 
ments  than  this  table  shows  ?  This  whole  country, 
with  costly  and  valuable  stock  in  every  direction, 
is  a  field  waiting  for  careful  exploration,  and,  unlike 
most  opportunities  for  scientific  research,  it  prom¬ 
ises  at  the  same  time  to  be  remunerative  as  well  aa 
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useful.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  ranks  of  veter¬ 
inary  medicine  and  surgery  will  for  many  years  to 
come  be  even  fairly  filled — much  less  crowded — 
which  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  other  profession. 

[We  are  glad  that  Doct.  Liautard  has  presented 
the  pecuniary  advantages  of  veterinary  practice  in 
this  manner,  for  we  have  often  advised  young  men 
who  proposed  studying  medicine  to  learn  all  they 
could  at  a  medical  college,  and  then  give  their  at¬ 
tention  to  veterinary  medicine.  This  presentation, 
however,  calls  for  a  word  of  caution.  If  a  youug 
man  enters  the  veterinary  profession  merely  because 
it  promises  to  be  profitable,  he  will  surely  fail.  It 
is  still  less  than  the  medical  profession,  an  occupa¬ 
tion  for  those  who  are  fit  for  nothing  else,  and  too 
lazy  for  manual  labor.  Unless  a  young  man  feels 
attracted  to  this  profession  more  strongly  than  to 
any  other,  the  chances  of  success  are  small.  It  is 
to  encourage  those  who  feel  thus  inclined,  but  are 
deterred  by  doubts  as  to  the  future,  that  Doct. 
Liautard  has  presented  the  above  article. — Eds.] 
- - 

Saif  Acting  Ferry  Boat. 

A  correspondent  sends  a  sketch  of  a  self-pro¬ 
pelling  ferry  boat,  to  be  used  in  crossing  streams 
in  which  there  is  a  strong  current.  The  boat  is  a 
common  flat  bottomed  scow,  but  it  would  be  more 


TERRY  PROPELLED  BY  CURRENT. 


effective  with  a  side-board  to  be  let  down  the  same 
as  the  center-board  of  a  sailing  boat.  The  boat 
is  attached  to  the  guide  rope,  stretched  across  the 
stream,  by  pulleys  and  tackles  as  represented  in  the 
engraving.  When  the  boat  is  parallel  with  the 
guide  rope,  it  is  stationary  ;  when  one  of  the  tackles 
is  let  out,  the  boat  takes  a  diagonal  position,  and 
the  current  striking  the  side  of  it,  pushes  it  across 
the  stream.  By  having  long  ends  to  the  tackle 
which  can- be  fastened  to  the  posts  on  the  banks  of 
of  the  stream,  the  tackle  may  be  drawn  up,  even 
when  the  boat  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream, 
and  be  brought  over  for  use  without  much  labor. 


Winter  Milk  Profitable. 

The  average  farmer  in  the  Northern  States  only 
plans  for  milk  during  the  grazing  season,  from  May 
until  October.  His  cows  drop  their  calves  as  near 
the  first  of  April  as  possible,  the  calves  are  killed  or 
weaned  by  May  1st,  the  milking  season  follows, 
and  the  cows  are  dried  off  in  October  or  early 
November.  For  four  or  five  months  in  the  year  the 
cows  yield  no  profit,  but  make  a  heavy  bill  of  ex¬ 
pense  for  food  and  labor.  That  a  good  flow  of 
mtlk  can  be  secured  through  the  winter,  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  abundant  supplies  that  our  large 
cities  receive  from  the  milk  dairy  districts.  These 
districts  lie  mainly  within  150  miles  of  the  city,  and 
the  milk  supply  of  the  preceding  day  is  distributed 
to  customers  in  the  morning.  Farmers  are  turning 
their  attention  more  and  more  not  only  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  traffic  in  milk  for  the  large  cities,  but  to 
the  supply  of  fresh  butter  for  the  local  markets. 
If  three  months  or  more  of  milk  production  can  be 
added  to  the  year,  it  will  make  a  very  important 
addition  to^  the  income  of  the  farm.  The  interest 


on  the  money  invested  in  the  herd  has  to  be  paid, 
whether  we  get  milk  from  them  for  six  months  or 
ten.  To  secure  the  best  results  from  a  milking 
herd,  three  important  matters  are  to  be  looked 
after :  the  stock,  shelter,  and  fodder.  These  things 
are  grievously  neglected  by  old  style  farmers.  “  A 
cow  is  a  cow,”  is  their  proverb,  and  “the  breed  is 
all  in  the  trough  ”  is  its  twin  adage.  Experi¬ 
ence  teaches  observing  farmers  that  both  proverbs 
are  false.  In  many  herds  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  average  yield  and  quality  of  milk.  Not  in¬ 
frequently  there  is  a  difference  of  one-third  or  oue- 
half  between  the  best  and  the  poorest  cow.  This 
difference  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  thoroughbred  stock.  If  a  farmer  wants  to 
make  winter  butter,  the  use  of  a  thoroughbred 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  bull  of  good  butter  pedigree, 
will  enable  him  to  raise  cows  for  this  purpose. 
They  will  be  of  a  more  uniform  good  quality,  and 
will  give  richer  milk  for  ten  months  in  the  year. 
Then  as  to  shelter  ;  cows  will  not  give  milk  in  win¬ 
ter  if  fed  at  the  stack-yard  in  zero  nights.  They 
must  have  warm  bams,  so  tight  that  the  manure 
will  not  freeze  much,  and  yet  be  well  ventilated ; 
and  the  barn  should  be  not  only  a  shelter,  but  a 
manufactory  of  fertilizer  as  well,  which  involves  a 
cellar  underneath.  A  variety  of  fodder  is  also 
necessary.  Those  who  cater  for  the  milk  market, 
use  in  addition  to  early  cut  hay,  brewer’s  grains, 
corn-stalks,  corn-meal,  shorts,  apples,  beets,  car¬ 
rots,  turnips  and  cabbages.  I  have  found  sugar- 
beets  and  mangels  to  be  cheaply  raised,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  ration  for  producing  milk.  Connecticut. 


A  Log  Tram-Way. 

A  roughly  constructed  but  effective  railroad  has 
recently  come  into  use  in  lumbering  regions,  which 
is  worthy  of  notice  for  its  applicability  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  other  industries  where  the  moving 
of  coarse  heavy  matters,  such  as  manure,  produce, 
earth,  stODe,  etc.,  is  often  necessary.  Such  a  road 
was  constructed  and  used  by  the  writer  several 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  earth  in  making  a  long  and  deep  cutting 
through  a  hill.  It  was  then  found  that  earth  could 
be  moved  a  distance  of  S00  to  1,000' feet,  by  means 
of  roughly  constructed  cars  with  wooden  wheels, 
drawn  by  horses,  upon  a  portable  wooden  road,  at 
a  fourth  of  the  expense  of  carts  or  wagons.  A 
similar  experience  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  the 
same  kind  of  road 
in  the  great  north- 
western  pineries, 
where  the  rapid  con- 
sumption  of  timber 
has  driven  the  lum-  /W 
berrndn  to  localities 
remote  from  water  kh 

transportation.  The  Fi  L — farm  r.  r.  curve. 
rails  are  logs,  either 

in  their  natural  shape,  or  squared,  or  rounded,  which 
are  mortised  or  spliced  together  at  the  ends,  and  are 
held  in  place  by  cross-ties  into  which  they  are  sunk 
and  pinned.  Or  stakes  may  be  driven  into  the 
ground  on  either  side  to  hold  the  rails  in  position, 
as  there  is  little  possibility  of  their  spreading ;  in 
this  case  the  cross-ties,  if  used,  are  simply  laid  on 
the  ground,  which  is  leveled  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  a  satisfactory  bed.  Six  feet  apart  is  a  con¬ 


venient  distance  for  the  rails,  as  then  a  double  team 
may  be  driven  between  them.  A  3  or  4  feet  gauge 
is  sufficient  when  but  one  horse  is  used.  To  form 
curves,  saw-cuts  are  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
rails,  which  are  then  bent  and  held  in  place  by 


stout  stakes  (fig.  3).  The  wheels,  fig.  2,  are  cast 
with  a  wide  face,  sometimes  14  inches  across,  and 
with  deep  flanges — 4  inches  for  large  wheels — to 
keep  the  wheel  from  mounting  the  rail.  The  axle  is 
of  iron,  from  1  to  3  inches  thick,  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  At  figure  4  is  shown  the  manner  of  joining 
the  rails  by  means  of  a  dovetailed  mortise  and  a  bolt. 

For  light  work,  such  as  drawing  in  crops,  mov¬ 
ing  manure,  sanding  cranberry  marshes,  or  moving 


earth  in  grading,  a  tram-way  may  be  made  in  sec¬ 
tions,  of  light  scantling,  2  x  4  or  3  x  5,  with  the  ends 
halved  together.  For  curves  the  rails  may  be  made 
of  strips  of  board,  bent  to  the  desired  shape  and  held 
in  place  by  cross-ties  and  iron  bolts.  Wheels,  with 
flanges,  may  be  constructed  of  hard-wood  plank, 
•with  axles  of  11-inch  round  iron.  There  are  many 
cases  where  tram-ways  of  this  de¬ 
scription  would  be  more  economical 
than  wagons  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen, 
as  when  a  great  deal  of  manure  is  to 
be  carted  to  the  fields  each  year,  and 
especially  where  lumber  is  cheap  or 
grows  upon  the  farm.  The  laying  of 
the  track  is  easily  done  by  putting 
down  a  few  sections,  loading  a  car 
with  other  sections,  which  in  turn  are 
laid  as  the  car  is  moved  along.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  feet  may  thus  be  laid 
in  an  hour,  and  the  road  taken  up 
and  put  down  in  another  place  in 
the  same  manner.  Roads  of  this  kind  have 
been  in  use  for  some  time  on  French  farms  where 
beets  are  grown  for  sugar  making,  and  heavy 
crops  of  fodder  are  produced  for  feeding  cattle. 


Useful  Hints  for  Gold  Weather. 

Popular  Errors. 

A  common  error,  one  often  injurious  to  health 
and  not  infrequently  fatal  to  human  life,  and  one 
greatly  unprofitable  in  the  care  of  stock,  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  practice  of  some  farmers  we  remem¬ 
ber  in  our  boyhood  days  on  a  western  farm.  The 
error  is  quite  prevalent  still.  These  farmers  kept 
their  sheep  especially,  and  sometimes  other  stock, 
in  open  fields,  or  at  best,  in  exposed  yards  and  sheds, 
allowing  them  to  feed  from  the  sides  of  open  hay 
stacks.  Hay  was  cheap,  and  the  sheep  ate  it  vora¬ 
ciously.  This  large  consumption  of  food  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  mark  of  vigor,  and  of  health  even.  (We  do 
not  forget  that  these  farmers  were  accustomed  to 
apply  pine-tar  freely  to  the  noses  of  their  sheep  in 
spring,  to  cure  a  sort  of  catarrhal  discharge  always 
prevalent,  but  attributed  to  something  outside  of 
the  real  cause.) — Many  parents,  alas  !  believe,  and 
practice  upon  the  belief,  that  thin  clothing,  sleep¬ 
ing  cold,  and  bare  legs  and  arms,  harden  children 
and  make  them  vigorous.  What  are  the  facts? 

Our  bodies  are  warmed  precisely  the  same  as  our  1 
rooms  are  warmed.  In  burning  wood,  coal,  com, 
wheat,  oil,  etc.,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  , 
the  carbon  (coal)  of  these  substances,  producing  j 
carbonic  acid  which  escapes  unseen.  In  thus  com-  1 
bining,  heat,  before  insensible,  is  given  out  in  a  \ 
sensible  condition.  (Scientists  will  excuse  this 
form  of  illustration.)  When  we  eat  the  corn,  wheat,  i 
flour,  meat,  or  other  food,  it  is  worked  up  or  di-  j 
gested  in  the  stomach,  goes  into  the  blood,  and 
there  meets  with  oxygen  from  the  air  absorbed  into 
the  blood  through  the  delicate  membranes  of  the 
lungs.  Each  atom  of  food  that  unites  with  an  atom 
of  this  oxygen  in  the  blood,  produces  carbonic  acid, 
and  gives  out  heat  which  warms  the  blood,  and 
through  it  the  body.  (The  carbonic  acid  is  breathed 
out  through  the  lungs,  and  escapes  invisible,  just 


Fig.  4. 
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as  it  does  from  the  fire.)  When  no  food  is  taken 
for  some  time,  the  reserved  supply  of  fat  and  flesh 
stored  in  the  body  is  consumed  to  supply  the  heat 
needed  to  keep  the  body  alive.  Let  it  be  fixed  in 
the  mind  that  all  the  heat  of  the  body  must  come 
from  food  actually  burned  in  the  blood,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  food,  from  burning  some  of  the  substance 
of  the  body  itself.  We  do  not  see  the  burning,, 
simply  because  only  very  small  atoms  are  burned 
at  any  one  point ;  but  the  facts  are  just  as  stated. 

But  heat  is  always  escaping  from  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  the  more  there  is  escaping,  the  more 
fuel  (food)  must  there  be  supplied,  or  more  of  the 
fat  and  flesh  of  the  body  will  be  consumed  and 
wasted,  and  the  body  decreases  in  weight  and  sub¬ 
stance.  If  just  enough  food  is  supplied,  there  will 
be  no  change.  If  there  is  supplied  and  digested 
more  than  enough  food  to  meet  this  heating  re¬ 
quirement  and  the  other  wastes,  flesh  and  fat  will 
accumulate  in  the  body.  Is  it  not  clear  that  if,  by 
warm  clothes,  by  warm  rooms,  and  warm  barns,  we 
stop  some  of  the  heat  from  escaping  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  our  bodies  and  those  of  our  animals,  less 
fuel  (less  food)  wil'  be  needed  for  producing  heat 
in  the  blood  '?  Those  sheep  referred  to  above  were 
obliged  to  eat  much  hay  to  keep  from  freezing  to 
death  A  good  shelter  to  ward  ofi  the  driving 
winds  and  showers  that  so  rapidly  carried  away 
their  heat,  would  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  food. 
A  warm  bam  or  enclosure  would  have  saved  more. 

They  crowded 
close  together 
to  catch  from 
each  other  the 
escaping  heat, 
which  helped 
some.  Bees,  by 
clustering  close¬ 
ly  in  winter, 
save  a  good  deal 
of  heat.  —  This 
explains  why 
animals  take  on 
flesh  fasterfrom 
the  same  food 
in  warmer  than 
in  colder  weather.  They  use  up  less  in  supply¬ 
ing  heat.  Cows,  in  warm  quarters,  and  in  warm 
weather,  secrete  and  furnish  us  with  carbonaceous 
butter,  which  they  must  burn  to  supply  loss  of 
heat  in  cold  weather,  when  not  warmly  sheltered. 


Fig.  2.  MOULD  FOR  BONE-CRUSHER 


Another  Important  Point. — If  we  wish  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  from  a  steam  boiler,  that  furnace  will 
give  it  with  the  least  amount  of  fuel  which  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  loss  of  heat  in  other  directions.  If  the 
furnace  have  a  poor  covering,  or  if  much  of  its  heat 
escapes  in  the  chimney,  you  must  pile  on  the  fuel, 
often  to  the  gradual  or  even  rapid  burning  out  and 
destruction  of  the  furnace  itself.  Now  all  our  food 
that  is  to  be  of  any  use  must  be  worked  over 
into  proper  form  in  the  stomach.  It  does  not,  get 
into  the  blood  until  it  is  dissolved  in  the  gastrie 
juice,  and  has  made  a  draft  upon  the  liver  and  other 
organs  for  certain  fluids  to  change  it  into  a  form 
which  the  blood  will  absorb.  The  more  food  the 
stomach  has  to  work  up  to  supply  heat  wasted 
through  insufficient  outside  protection,  the  greater 
is  the  labor  needlessly  put  upon  it,  always  exhaust¬ 
ing,  and  resulting  in  debilitation,  if  not  disease. 
There  is  no  questioning  of  the  fact,  that  multitudes 
destroy  the  furnace  (the  stomach),  or  injure  it,  and 
over  tax  the  other  digestive  organs,  and  bring  on 
disease,  consumption,  etc.,  simply  by  the  fatal  error 
of  supposing  that  exposure  to  cold  promotes  vigor. 


Simple  Water  Fountain  for  CJlielseas. 


—“A.  R.  P.,”  Philadel 
phia,  referring  to  the 
water  fountain  for 
chickens,  described  on 
page  336,  September 
number,  suggests  an 
improvement  Instead 
of  cutting  several  high 
notches,  as  there  illus¬ 
trated,  he  would  cut  or 
file  but  one,  and  that  a  triangular  notch,  only 


i  inch  high  for  a  saucer  or  pan  in  which  water 
would  stand  4  to  1  inch  deep,  as  indicated  in 
the  engraving.  Fill  the  can  with  water,  place  the 
saucer  on  top,  and  quickly  reverse  it,  and  you  have 
a  “  pneumatic  ”  fountain  holding  about  one  quart, 
which  the  chickens  can  not  foul.  As  the  water  is 
drunk  or  evaporates,  more  runs  out  of  the  can,  keep¬ 
ing  the  saucer  always  full  to  the  hight  of  the  notch. 


A  Water  and  Feed  Trough, 


A  supply  of  water  in  the  cow-stable  is  a  great 
convenience ;  a  simple  arrangement  for  furnishing 


WATER  AND  FEED  TROUGH  COMBINED. 

it  to  the  cows  in  their  stalls  may  be  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Sheets  of  galvanized  iron  are  bent  to  form 
a  trough,  and  fitted  into  the  floor  joists  under 
the  feed-box,  as  indicated  in  the  engraving,  mak¬ 
ing  a  trough  3  inches  deep  and  16  inches  wide. 
The  flanges  on  each  side  are  nailed  to  the  joists, 
and  the  sheets  of  iron  riveted  together  at  the  ends, 
and  made  water-tight  by  cement.  The  trough  runs 
the  entire  length  of  the  feed  floor,  and  is  supplied 
with  water  from  a  pipe,  pump,  or  hose  ;  a  pipe  at 
the  other  end  carries  away  the  surplus  water  and 
prevents  overflow,  and  another  pipe  with  a  faucet 
is  provided  for  emptying  the  trough.  The  feed- 
box  is  built  over  the  water  trough,  a  part  of  its 
floor  being  a  trap — indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  the 
engraving— by  which  admission  to  the  water  is 
gained.  Before  opening  this  trap,  the  manger  is 
swept  clean ;  and  if  there  were  no  other  advantage 
than  this  compulsory  cleansing  of  the  mangers  after 
each  feeding,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  a  watering  arrangement. 


It  does  not  Pay  to  Cut  Corn  Fodder. 

Every  hour  saved,  even  in  winter,  is  an  hour 
gained,  the  product  of  which  may  be  added  to  the 
profit  side  of  the  balance  sheet.  When  corn-fod¬ 
der  is  properly  cured,  there  is  no  more  need  of  run¬ 
ning  it  through  the  hay-cutter,  than  for  rowen  hay 
to  be  so  treated,  as  is  shown  by  the  experience  of 
many  practical  farmers.  One  experimenter  found 
that  his  cows  ate  all  but  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole 
stalks,  while  they  ate  no  more  when  the  stalks  were 
cut  fine.  These  stalks  were  from  the  regular  corn 
field, but  had  been  harvested  and  cured  in  such  excel¬ 
lent  condition  that  the  cows  were  fed  on  them  and 
corn  meal  and  bran,  receivingno  hay,  without  reduc¬ 
ing  the  milk  yield.  The  com-stalk  orts  were  run 
through  the  hay-cutter,  and  then  spread  behind  the 
cows  for  bedding,  so  that  thus  no  long  stalks  got 
into  the  manure,  while  nine-tenths  of  the  labor  of 
cutting  the  stalks  was  saved.  Other  farmers  report 
like  results  from  similar  experiments.  Of  course 
if  the  corn-stalks  have  been  carelessly  allowed  to 
become  dry  and  bard  in  the  field,  it  pays  to  cut  and 
steam  them,  but  the  cutting  alone  can  not  make 
them  any  more  digestible  or  nutritious. 

This  matter  of  cutting  the  coarse  material  which 
goes  into  the  manure  is  important.  ‘  Mr.  Mechi,the 
great  English  farmer,  who  is  very  successful  pecu¬ 
niarily,  and  wrote  that  instructive  book,  “  How  to 
Farm  Profitably,”  cuts  ail  the  straw  and  coarse  lit¬ 
ter  used  for  bedding  in  his  stables,  and  finds  it  a 
profitable  practice,  as  do  many  others  who  have 
followed  his  example.  The  resulting  manure  is 


easy  to  handle,  being  fine  and  friable,  and  mixes 
well  in  the  compost,  thus  decomposing  more  readily. 


A  Mill  for  Crushing  Bones, 

To  save  the  expense  of  a  purchased  bone-mill, 
one  may  be  made  as  described  below,  which  will 
crush  them  into  a  condition  much  more  valuable 
for  manure  than  the  whole  bones,  if  not  quite  as 
good  as  if  finely  ground.  Make  a  circular  mould  of 
boards,  6  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep.  Hoops  of 
broad  band-iron  are  fitted  to  the  inside  of  the  mould, 
and  secured  to  it  about  one  inch  apart.  The  mould 
is  then  filled  with  a  concrete  of  Portland  cement, 
sand,  and  broken  stone  (the  method  of  making 
is  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  De¬ 
cember,  1874).  Place  in  the  concrete  when  filling, 
binding  pieces  of  flat  bar-iron  shaped  as  in  fig.  2,  to 
prevent  the  mass  from  cracking  when  in  use.  In 
the  center,  place  squares  of  band-iron,  as  a  lining 
for  a  shaft  by  which  the  crusher  is  turned.  When 
the  concrete  is  set  and  hardened,  the  frame  may  be 
taken  apart ;  and,  as  in  setting  the  concrete  will  ex¬ 
pand  somewhat,  the  iron  bands  around  the  mass  will 
be  found  to  have  become  a  tight  solid  facing  to  the 
wheel.  The  wheel  is  then  set  up  on  edge,  and  a 
square  shaft  of  yellow  pine,  6  inches  thick, is  wedged 
into  the  central  space.  This  shaft  is  fitted  to  an 
upright  post  by  a  loose  band  of  iron  and  a  swivel 
joint,  so  that  the  wheel  may  be  made  to  revolve 
around  it.  Any  other  suitable  connection  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  A  hollow  trough  of  broken 
stone  and  well  rammed  concrete  is  then  laid  in  the 


Fig.  1.— HOME-MADE  BONE  MILL. 


track  of  the  wheel  as  it  revolves,  and  the  crusher  is 
complete  and  ready  for  a  pair  of  horses  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  see  fig.  1.  A  crusher  of  this  kind  may 
be  put  up  at  a  country  mill  or  as  a  joint  affair  by  a 
few  farmers  uniting  their  efforts,  and  thus  utiliz¬ 
ing  a  valuable  fertilizing  material,  which  is  now 
wasted  for  want  of  means  to  render  it  available. 


Cheese  in  the  Army. 

The  efforts  of  ex-Governor  Seymour  to  introduce 
cheese  into  the  army  as  a  regular  ration,  are  likely 
to  prove  successful,  as  a  special  commission  has 
given  the  subject  favorable  consideration.  Samples 
have  been  ordered  with  which  to  test  the  question 
in  its  various  lights,  and  the  prospects  are  all  in 
favor  of  the  cheese,  save  the  element  of  cost,  which, 
when  viewed  in  its  true  light,  will  not  be  found  a 
difficult  objection  to  overcome.  If  the  War  De¬ 
partment  can  find  a  grade  of  good  cheese  that  will 
keep  a  long  time  under  the  various  changes  of 
climate  to  which  it  would  be  subjected,  and  can  be 
had  at  a  price  which  will  not  raise  the  cost  of  the 
regular  ration,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  adopted. 
The  present  rations  for  the  soldiers  of  the  U.  S, 
Army  on  the  march,  are  chiefly  canned  corned  beef 
and  beans,  ready  cooked.  An  experiment  was  re¬ 
cently  made  on  the  plains,  substituting  cheese  for 
the  beans  every  other  day;  the  soldiers  liked  the 
cheese,  but  wanted  the  beans  as  well.  Beans  are 
very  nourishing,  but  also  have  bulk,  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  soldier,  who  is  a  very  hearty  eater. 
Beans  cost  only  four  cents  a  pound,  baked,  ready 
to  eat,  while  cheese  costs  eight  or  nine.  To  over¬ 
come  this  objection  it  is  proposed  to  include  corn- 
meal  in  the  ration,  which  is  bulky,  nutritious,  cheap, 
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and  relished  by  soldiers.  Cheese,  being  a  very  con¬ 
centrated  food,  requires  some  bulky  material,  like 
corn-bread,  for  example,  to  be  mixed  with  it  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  it  digestible  ;  it  is  then  nearly  or  quite 
all  assimilated,  if  properly  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  cheese  is  an  excellent  addition  and  supple¬ 
ment  to  coarse  and  bulky  food,  making  up  its  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  nutrition,  and  rendering  it  acceptable 
to  the  palate.  The  keeping  quality  is  assured,  as 
it  is  well  known  that  cheese  can  be  made  that  im¬ 
proves  with  age  for  &  long  time. 

This  question  of  foods  for  the  army  is  a  legitimate 
one  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  concern 
itself  with,  as  it  not  only  might  lead  to  valuable  re¬ 
sults  for  the  soldiers  and  the  government,  but  also 
give  people  generally  more  knowledge  on  a  class  of 
most  important  subjects  in  regard  to  which  a  most 
lamentable  ignorance  now  prevails, while  at  the  same 
time  helping  agriculture  by  creating  a  demand  for 
profitable  products.  Though  the  butter  and  cheese 
products  of  this  country  have  increased  about 
one-third  during  the  past  year,  and  the  exportation 
in  like  ratio,  the  cheese  product  having  been  about 
350,000,000  pounds,  yet  there  is  room  for  much 
greater  increase.  Our  resources  in  this  line  are  al¬ 
most  limitless,  and  we  only  need  a  demand  to  show 
our  strength.  The  people  of  England  and  Scotland 
consume  about  8  pounds  of  cheese  per  head  annu¬ 
ally,  and  our  people  only  about  4  pounds,  making 
our  home  consumption  about  200,000,000  pounds, 
and  the  export  150,000,000  pounds.  American 
cheese  is  considered  superior  to  the  average  Eng¬ 
lish  cheese,  by  English  people,  though  of  course 
6ome  poor  grades  are  sent  over  with  the  good, 
which  meet  with  fully  as  strong  condemnation  as 
the  better  qualities  get  praise.  It  is  for  our  dairy¬ 
men  to  make  only  such  grades  as  will  further  t'he 
trade  in  foreigD  markets.  Now  the  introduction  of 
cheese  into  the  army  would  not  of  itself  materially 
affect  production,  but  the  fact,  and  the  recom¬ 
mendation  by  the  government,  would  increase  the 
use  of  this  healthful  and  nutritious  food  by  the 
people  at  large,  and  tend  to  introduce  it  into  the 
great  armies  of  Europe,  thus  largely  enhancing  the 
value  and  production  of  this  product,  which  is 
very  large,  already  exceeding  in  value  the  hay 
crop,  and  is  but  little  less  than  the  corn  crop. 


The  Hessian  Fly. 

Inquiries  come  respecting  one  of  the  oldest  of 
our  insect  pests,  the  Hessian  Fly.  Indeed,  we  may 
regard  it  as  our  “  Centennial  Insect,”  for  its  mis¬ 
chievous  work  was  first  noticed  in  1776,  and  it  is 
said,  though  the  matter  is  controverted,  to  have 
been  brought  to  this  country  in  some  straw  by  the 
Hessian  troops.  However  this  may  be,  the  name 
Hessian  is  firmly  attached  to  it.  This  insect  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  general  abandonment  of 
the  wheat  crop  in  the  older  States,  and  now  that 
wheat  culture  is  being  resumed  in  many  localities 
where  this  grain  has  been  but  little  grown  for  many 
years,  there  is  a  renewed  interest  in  the  enemies  of 
the  crop.  By  the  aid  of  an  engraving  it  will  require 
but  a  brief  description,  to  enable  one  to  recognize 
the  insect.  Some  speak  of  the  Hessian  Fly,  or 
Midge,  as  if  the  two  were  names  for  the  same 
thing.  While  they  are  closely  related  insects,  the 
ravages  of  the  midge  are  confined  to  the  head  of 
wheat,  and  the  other  always  attack  the  stems.  Our 
present  purpose  is  with  the  Hessian  Ely.  This  was 
first  described  by  Say,  60  years  ago,  who  called  it 
Cecidomya  destructor.  The  first  or  generic  name  is 
from  the  Greek  words  for  excrescence  and  insect,  as 
some  of  them  produce  small  galls,  or  excrescences  ; 
the  specific  name  expresses  its  destructive  charac¬ 
ter.  The  engraving  shows  the  perfect  insect,  of  the 
natural  size,  at  i,  its  spread  of  wings  being  about  \ 
inch  ;  at  h  is  the  same  magnified  six  times.  The  head 
feelers  and  thorax,  or  upper  half  of  the  insect,  are 
black,  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  tawny,  the 
wings  are  blackish,  or  dusky,  and  the  legs  are  pale 
red  or  brownish,  with  black  feet.  There  are  two 
broods  of  the  insect  each  year  ;  the  eggs  are  laid 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  young  wheat  in  autumn, 
usually  in  September.  The  insects  soon  hatch, 
make  their  way  down  between  the  sheath  and  the 


stalk,  to  a  joint,  where  they  remain,  sucking  away 
at  the  juices  of  the  plant,  while  their  bodies  become 
imbedded  in  the  soft  and  growing  stem.  As  the 
stem  of  the  wheat  is  very  short  at  that  time,  the 
joints  where  the  larva  of  the  fly  are  at  work  are  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  when  several  of  the 
maggots  feed  at  one  joint,  they  deprive  the  stem  of 
so  much  nutriment  that  it  soon  weakens  and  dies. 
After ‘feeding  for  five  or  six  weeks,  heads  down¬ 
wards,  they  are  full  grown,  and  appear  as  in  j  and 
Jc;  they  then  pass  into  a  dormant  condition,  and  ap¬ 
pear  as  in  l,  which  is  four  times  the  real  size.  In 
this  condition  the  maggots,  from  their  size  and 
color,  are  said  to  be  in  the  “  flax-seed  state.”  From 
this  it  passes  into  the  state  of  a  chrysalis,  or  pupa, 
and  in  April  or  early  May  the  perfect  insect  comes 
forth,  ready  to  provide  for  a  new  brood.  This 
spring  brood  find  the  fall-sown,  as  well  as  the  spring 
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wheat  well  advanced,  and  they  do  not  lay  their  eggs 
upon  the  lower-most  leaves  ;  hence  the  maggots 
from  these  are  found  at  the  second  and  third  joints. 
The  maggots  of  this  brood  are  in  the  flax-seed  state 
about  harvest  time,  and  may  be  carried  from  place 
to  place  in  the  straw.  This  brood  come  out  as  per¬ 
fect  insects  in  time  to  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  fall- 
sown  crop.  This  is  a  brief  history  of  the  career  of 
this  great  enemy  to  the  wheat-grower.  One  or  two 
of  the  maggots  at  the  joint  of  a  stem  do  not  kill, 
but  ODly  weaken  it,  but  where  there  are  several,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  stem  dies.  When  an  insect  of 
any  kind  becomes  very  abundant,  its  natural  ene¬ 
mies,  especially  parasites,  increase  also,  and  these 
are  of  essential  aid  in  checking  the  increase  of  the 
Hessian  Fly.  Among  the  remedies  in  reach  of 
the  farmer  are,  a  rotation  of  crops,  late  sowing,  the 
selection  of  varieties  with  a  hard,  stiff  stalk,  and 
especially  those  which  tiller  abundantly,  so  that  the 
damage  by  the  late  brood  may  be  speedily  repaired. 


Inducements  to  Better  Farming. 

- - 

Agricultural  Society  Premiums.  A  Change 
from  the  Routine  Programme. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  mention  was  made  of  some  special  pre¬ 
miums  offered  by  “A  friend  of  Agriculture” 
for  competition  at  the  Orange  County  Fair.  These 
premiums  were  so  successful  that  the  same  gentle¬ 
man  renews  them,  with  several  important  additions, 
chief  among  which  is  that  of  $30  for  “  the  best 
managed  farm.”  A  little  study  of  the  text  of  these 
offers,  will  show  a  material  departure  from  the 
usual  method.  That  the  new  departure  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  successful  one,  is  indicated  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  first  trial,  though  further  experience  is 
necessary  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  plan  for  gen¬ 
eral  adoption.  These  announcements  are  made 
now,  in  order  that  all  may  have  a  chance  to  begin 
working  for  them  at  once.  The  object  of  these 
premiums  is  not  to  make  a  fine  show,  but  to  im¬ 
prove  the  agriculture  of  the  County,  to  the  pecuni¬ 
ary  benefit  of  every  farmer  who  works  for  them. 
The  care,  and  improved  methods  and  means  neces¬ 
sary  to  successful  competition,  are  the  same  that 
lead  to  success  and  profit  in  the  business  itself. 
The  money  prizes  to  be  won  at  the  fair  are  small  in 


comparison  with  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
reason  of  the  improved  methods  adopted  in  work¬ 
ing  for  them,  and  the  consequent  improvement  in 
the  future  farm  practice.  The  offers  give  special 
attention  to  those  features  of  the  agriculture  of-the 
County  that  are,  or  might  well  be,  most  prominent, 
or  are  in  greatest  need  of  improvement,  and  are  so 
worded  as  to  induce  the  best  methods  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  branches  to  which  they  refer.  The  pre¬ 
miums  are  to  be  awarded  at  the  next  Annual  Fair, 
unless  otherwise  provided,  and  are  open  to  compe¬ 
tition  only  by  the  farmers  of  Orange  County. 

First,  Second,  and  Third. — For  the  improvement 
of  milch  cows,  that  the  “Orange  County  milk” 
product  may  be  enhanced  in  value.  For  the  best 
herd  of  five  (5)  or  more  cows  of  the  Dutch  or 
“Holstein’  ’  breed  exhibited  by  the  owner, $7. 00.  For 

the  second  best  ditto,  $3.00 _ For  the  best  herd  of 

five  (5)  or  more  cows  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  owner,  $7.00.  For  the  second  best 

ditto,  $3.00 _ For  the  best  herd  of  five  (5)  or  more 

native  or  grade  cows  exhibited  by  the  owner,  $7.00. 
For  the  second  best  ditto,  $3.00. — Records  of  the 
milk  yields  of  each  of  these  animals  for  one  year, 
or  commencing  at  the  dropping  of  the  last  calf, 
must  be  posted  on  each  pen.  Affidavits  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  if  desired.  Pedigrees  of  the  Dutch  cows 
and  of  the  Ayrshires  should  also  be  furnished. 

Fourth. — To  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  but¬ 
ter-dairy  industry  of  the  County.  For  the  best 
herd  of  five  (5)  or  more  cows  of  any  breed  for  the 
production  of  butter,  $10.00. — The  pedigrees  of  any 
pure  blood  animals  are  to  accompany  them ;  also  the 
milk  and  butter  record  of  each  competing  animal. 

Fifth. — For  the  promotion  of  an  industry  which 
should  occupy  more  of  the  attention  of  Orange 
County  farmers,  and  which  would  add  largely  to 
the  productive  resources  of  the  County.  For  the 
best  flock  of  ten  or  more  ewe  sheep,  accompanied 
by  one  male,  $i\00.  For  the  second  best  ditto, 
$3.00.— Particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  mutton 
qualities  as  well  as  wool  bearing. 

Sixth. — For  the  greatest  profit  realized  on  the 
production  of  pork,  $5.00. — Each  competitor  for 
this  premium  shall  exhibit  two  or  more  hogs  of 
his  stock,  and  shall  present  a  sworn  statement  as  to 
his  methods  of  feeding  and  care,  breed  kept,  and 
account  of  the  cost  of  food  and  labor  expended, 
and  of  the  pork  and  pigs  sold. 

Seventh. — To  encourage  better  methods  of  culti¬ 
vation,  and  consequent  larger  yields  of  our  leading 
bread  grain.  For  the  best  acre  of  either  spring  or 
winter  wheat  harvested  in  1879,  $6.00.  To  the 
second  best  ditto,  $3.00. — Competitors  for  this 
premium  must  exhibit  one  bushel  of  the  average 
product  of  the  field,  and  furnish  a  sworn  statement 
of  the  yield,  cost,  and  method  of  cultivation. 

Eighth. — To  encourage  youth  in  the  pursuit  of 
profit  and  happiness  in  farm  life.  For  the  best 
collection  of  farm  products  grown  and  exhibited  by 
any  person  under  20  years  of  age,  $8.00.  For  the 
second  best  ditto,  $4.00. 

Ninth. — To  stimulate  the  production  and  use  of 
better  varieties  of  fruits,  and  of  garden  and  field 
products.  For  best  collection  of  fruits,  vegetables 
and  grains,  grown  and  exhibited  by  one  man,  $10.00. 

Tenth. — To  create  a  spirit  of  friendly  emulation, 
which  shall  result  in  better  farm  management.  For 
the  best  managed  farm  in  Orange  County,  $50.00. — 
Entries  for  this  premium  must  be  made  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  April,  1879,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Orange  County  Agricultural  Society.  An  Ex¬ 
amining  Committee  of  seven  members  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Society,  and  consist  of  parties  not 
entering  for  the  premiums  or  residing  in  the  same 
town  where  any  of  the  competing  farms  are  located. 
At  least  three  of  this  committee  shall  visit  each  of 
the  competing  farms  between  the  15th  of  June  and 
the  15th  of  July,  and  again  in  September.  A  writ¬ 
ten  and  sworn  statement  shall  be  furnished  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  on  or  before  November  5th, 
1879,  as  to  the  number,  kind,  and  breed  of  all  ani¬ 
mals  kept,  of  all  implements,  and  manures  and  feed 
purchased,  yield  and  cost  of  all  farm  products,  and 
an  account  of  all  produce  sold  or  on  hand  at  the 
time  of  making  the  report.  A  report  of  the  general 
plan  of  management  and  methods  adopted  is  de- 
|  sired.  In  awarding  this  premium,  the  committee 
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shall  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  capital 
employed,  the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm,  and  the 
profits  gained  ;  the  object  being  to  honor  the  farm 
which  is  best  managed  as  a  farm.  To  be  awarded 
November  15th,  1879. 

Eleventh. — To  create  a  greater  interest  among 
farmers  in  the  adornment  of  their  homesteads.  For 
the  farm  which  shall  show  the  neatest  roadsides, 
the  greatest  neatness  about  the  farm  buildings, 
and  the  most  tastefully  arranged  grounds  and  build¬ 
ings,  $30.00.— In  awarding  this  premium,  the  com¬ 
mittee  shall  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
those  improvements  which  are  produced  at  the 
smallest  cost,  and  without  interference  with  farm 
work,  are  the  most  desirable.  The  use  of  native 
trees,  shrubs  and  elimbers,  especially  those  indige¬ 
nous  to  the  locality,  in  adorning  the  farm  grounds, 
will  be  considered  by  the  committee, and  other  things 
b'eing  equal,  preference  will  be  given  to  the  place 
where  natives  are  employed  rather  than  exotics. 

Twelvth. — For  the  best  essay  on  the  past,  pres¬ 
ent,  and  future  of  “Orange  County  Farming,” 
$20.00.  For  the  second  best  ditto,  $10.00. — These 
essays  should  have  special  reference  to  the  needs 
and  development  of  the  farm  interests  of  the  County. 
Essays  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  on 
or  before  the  15th  day  of  September,  1879,  without 
a  signature,  but  accompanied  by  a  scaled  envelope 
containing  the  name  of  the  writer  and  title  of  the 
article.  The  prizes  to  be  awarded  by  a  committee 
of  three  appointed  by  the  Society,  and  the  awards 
to  be  announced  at  the  annual  fair.  The  committee 
to  have  the  right  of  rejecting  any  or  all  of  the 
essays  offered,  and  the  liberty  of  publishing  any  or 
all  of  them  in  the  county  papers,  or  otherwise. 

We  publish  these  special  premium  offers  in  full, 
as  they  contain  some  suggestive  ideas  that  perhaps 
may  be  useful  in  other  sections,  both  to  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  agricultural  societies  themselves,  and  to 
other  generous  men  of  wealth  who, like  the  donor  of 
these  premiums,  may  desire  to  benefit  agriculture. 


A  Simple  System  of  Farm  Accounts. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

A  small  ledger  is  necessary,  ruled  with  double 
money-columns,  paged  and  indexed.  A  convenient 
plaD  is  to  give  10  to  30  pages  to  each  account,  so 
that  it  can  be  carried  on  for  a  year  or  two  with¬ 
out  befng  transferred  to  a  distant  page.  A  few 
accounts  only  will  be  needed  in  ordinary  cases. 
These  will  be  as  follows :  A  general  farm  or  stock 
account ;  an  account  for  each  field,  “  Field  No.  1,” 
“Field  No.  2,”  and  so  on  ;  a  dairy  account ;  one  each 
for  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  grain,  hay,  and  fodder  (the 
last  three  may  be  kept  together),  general  expenses, 
labor,  and  house  expenses.  If  others  are  needed 
for  special  cases,  they  can  easily  be  added;  but  a 
complicity  of  accounts  will  confuse  those  not  used 
to  book-keeping.  To  begin,  an  inventory  of  stock 
should  be  taken,  and  no  other  time  is  better  for  this 
purpose  than  the  end  or  the  beginning  of  a  year. 
The  inventory  should  include  everything — land, 
tools,  and  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  these  should  be 
valued  at  what,  they  are  worth  or  have  cost.  For 
example,  the  first  inventory  may  run  in  this  way  : 


6t  acres  of  land  cost . $6,500 

3  horses .  375 

14  cows .  800 

7  yearlings  and  calves .  . . . .  120 

2  Berkshire  pigs . 45 

124  head  of  poultry .  62 

1  mowing-machine .  90 


and  so  on,  enumerating  every  article,  great  and 
small,  on  the  farm,  including  the  amount  spent  for 
crops  in  the  ground.  The  total  amount  is  then  en¬ 
tered  to  the  General  Farm  Account  in  the  debtor 
i(Dr.)  or  left  hand  column  of  the  ledger,  as  follows  : 


GENERAL  FARM  ACCOUNT. 


1878 

1 1  Dr. 

Cr.  1 

Jan 

1  To  value  of  land  and  stock  $9,275 

88 

| 

Each  item  is  also  entered  in  its  own  special  ac¬ 
count  on  the  Dr.  side,  each  being  charged  with  the 
cost  of  what  appertains  to  it.  Then  the  general 
account  will  be  the  total  of  all  the  balances  of 
each  yearly  settlement,  and  will  show  the  exact 
condition  ot  affairs  at  such  settlement.  For  those 
who  understand  “  double  entry,”  it  is  easy  to  prac¬ 


tice  without  using  a  journal— each  entry — that  is 
charged  to  any  one  account,  always  having  its  cor¬ 
responding  credit  in  the  other  appropriate  account. 
For  exampie,  when  20  bushels  of  corn,  oats,  or  feed 
are  ground,  or  a  stack  of  hay  is  used  for  the  cows, 
the  Dairy  account  would  be  charged  with  the  value 
of  the  grain  and  hay,  and  the  feed  account  would 
be  credited  with  the  same.  Previously  the  Feed  ac¬ 
count  would  have  been  charged  with  the  value  of 
the  grain,  hay,  etc.,  when  harvested,  and  the  fields 
from  which  these  had  been  gathered  would  have 
been  credited  with  it  at  the  cost  price.  Thus  each 
account  would  represent  the  business  of  the  year 
in  that  particular.  If  this  is  done  carefully,  and 
without  error,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  sum  of 
the  balances  of  the  accounts  should  be  exactly  the 
same  as  the  sum  of  the  general  farm  account  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  A  specimen  account  is  given  : 


DAIRY  ACCOUNT. 


1878. 

l)r. 

Cr. 

Jan. 

1 

Value  of  14  cows . 

$800 

31 

4  tons  of  hay  used . 

48 

40  bushels  of  graiu  ground 

16 

SO 

Feb. 

7 

2  tons  of  bran,  and  freight. 

24 

75 

One  pit  mangels,400  bushels 

20 

00 

28 

Two  months’  milk  sold. . . . 

$244 

80 

48  lbs.  butter . . 

12 

00 

2  months’  wages,  dairyman 

60 

00 

Here  are  the  items  in  corresponding  accounts : 


GRAIN  AND  HAY  ACCOUNT. 


1878.  1 

Dr. 

i  Cr •  1 

Jan.  1  Stock  on  band . 

$640 

3l|Hay  used  for  dairy . 

$48  00 

1  1  Grain  for  dairy . 

16  80 

CASH  ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 

Cr. 

1878. 

Balance  cash  on  hand . 

$122 

40 

Feb. 

7 

Cash  paid  for  bran . 

$24 

75 

28 

J.  M..  2mos.wages . 1 

Cash  for  milk . 

244 

80 

60 

00 

do.  butter . | 

-12 

00 1 

FIELD  NO.  1. 


1878. 

Dr. 

1  Cr . 

Jan. 

1 

To  2,848  bus.  roots  on  hand 

$142 

40 

Feb. 

7 

By  400  bus.  for  cows . 

20 

CO 

The  balance  of  each  account,  the  cash  account, 


as  well,  at  any  time,  should  show  the  amount  or 
the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand ;  so  that  it  can  be 
seen  each  month  how  matters  stand  with  every  de¬ 
partment.  The  full  account  for  “  Field  No.  1  ”  is 
given  below  as  a  specimen  : 


field  no.  1. 


July. 


Oct. 

Nov 


Dec. 


1877.  1 

May  i  4  Plowing  3  acres . 

10  1,800  lbs.  mangel  manure. . . 

12  lbs.  seed . 

12  Harrowing  and  sowing . 

June  10  6  days’  weeding . 

12  1  day  cultivating . 

1  8  days’  weeding . 

7  H  day  cultivating  . 

22  1  day  cultivating . 

30  4  days’  pulling  roots . 

10  8  days’  pulling  and  pitting. 

Sundry  expenses . 

Dairy  account,  432  bushels. 

31  2,848  bushels  in  pits . 


Dr. 

| 

Cr. 

$6 

00 

100 

80 

9 

00 

3 

50 

6 

00 

2 

00 

8 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

4 

00 

9 

75 

9 

95 

$21 

142 

$164 

00 

$164 

00 


The  item  $142.40  is  carried  on  as  the  balance  to 
begin  the  account  for  the  new  year,  and  also  figures 
as  so  much  stock  on  hand  in  the  general  farm  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  seen  by  this  account  that  the  roots  cost 
nearly  5  cents  per  bushel ;  the  $9.95  includes  little 
unimportant  items  not  easily  entered  in  detail. 
Just  as  in  business,  the  small  sums  which  go,  a 
few  cents  at  a  time,  are  lumped  in  a  “  petty  cash 
account.”  Or  this  amount  may  be  entered  as 
profit,  and  carried  to  a  “  profit  and  loss  ”  account. 


A  Capacious  Refrigerator. 

A  large  cool  room  is  often  greatly  needed  on  the 
farm,  when  neither  a  cellar  or  a  double-walled  dairy 
house  will  serve  the  purpose.  An  Illinois  sub¬ 
scriber  sends  a  sketch  of  an  ice-house,  with  a  room 
in  one  side,  that  will  answer  this  purpose.  Similarly 
arranged  ice-houses  are  not  uncommon  in  some 
sections,  and  have  been  figured  in  the  American 
Agriculturist.  The  engraving  represents  a  section 
of  the  building,  with  a  room  partitioned  off  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  has  ice  on  three  sides  and  the  top, 
and  its  floor  is  below  the  surface  a  few  feet,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  coolness  of  the  earth. 


The  double  wall  of  the  ice-house  extends  in  front 
of  the  open  room,  and  the  door  is  protected  by  a 
porch.  A  shallow  cellar  under  the  floor  of  the  ice¬ 
house  admits  ventilation  by  the  passage  of  cool  air 
under  the  ice,  and  thence  oil  through  a  flue.  The 


ICE-HOUSE  AND  REFRIGERATOR. 


floor  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  slope,  to  secure 
drainage,  as  shown.  An  ice-house  constructed  in 
this  manner  provides  a  room  that  may  be  used  for 
setting  milk,  or  for  cooling  and  keeping  milk  for 
sending  to  market ;  for  storing  butter,  meats,  etc. 


Measuring  and  Marking  Rafters. 

The  difficulties  of  fitting  rafters  may  be  overcome 
by  the  following  simple  means :  Take  a  strip  of 
wood  2  inches  wide,  24  to  30  inches  long,  and  1  inch 
thick  ;  saw  a  slit  in  the  center  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  ;  mark  the  inches 
and  other  divisions  of  the  scale  upon  each  edge. 
Make  two  strips  of  brass  or  steel  1  inch  wide  and 
Vie  thick,  and  6  inches  or  more  in  length.  Connect 
these  to  the  long  strip  by  means  of  thumb  screws. 
To  use  the  gauge,  lay  it  upon  a  square,  as  shown, 
with  the  zero  (0)  of  the  scale  on  the  figure  of  the 
long  arm  of  the  square  which  shows  half  the  width 
of  the  building  in  feet ;  and  place  the  edge  of  the 
gauge  upon  the  figure  of  the  short  arm  of  the 
square,  which  marks  the  pitch  of  the  roof.  Thus, 
for  a  building  28  feet  wide,  and  with  a  roof  pitch 
of  10  feet,  the  0  should  come  on  the  long  arm  and 
the  edge  of  the  gauge  meet  10  on  the  short  arm. 
The  figures  on  the  gauge  will  mark  the  length,  17 


APPARATUS  FOR  MEASURING  RAFTERS. 


ft.  3  in.,  of  the  top  side  of  the  rafter.  Then  by 
tightening  the  thumb  screws,  and  fixing  the  metal 
guides  even  with  the  arms  of  the  square,  the  bevel 
of  the  ends  of  the  rafter  will  be  given.  A  rafter 
cut  according  to  the  gauge  is  represented  at  the 
top  of  the  illustration.  The  projection  of  the 
rafter  beyond  the  eave  of  the  roof  is  to  be  added 
to  the  above  length.  This  simple  apparatus  will 
enable  any  one  handy  with  tools  to  cut  rafters  of 
the  proper  length  and  shape,  and  it  will  also  faci¬ 
litate  the  operations  of  an  experienced  workman. 

Canning  Fruit  in  England.— A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  “Journal  of  Horticulture,”  (London) 
says:  “For  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Damsons,  etc., 
to  each  3  lbs.  of  fruit,  add  1  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
one  teacup  of  water  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Put 
all  in  a  preserving  pan  and  let  the  ingredients  come 
to  the  boiling  point.  Have  ready  jars  in  which  aui- 
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phur  has  been  burned  for  15  minutes.  When  the 
fruit  is  cold,  pour  on  the  top  some  hot  mutton  fat, 
then  tie  down  with  bladders.” — Notice  the  defini¬ 
tiveness  of  this. — You  must  have  jars  ready  in  which 
“sulphur  is  burned  for  15  minutes.”— How  big  the 
jars,  or  how  much  sulphur,  seems  to  be  of  no  more 
consequence  than  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  jars 
after  15  minutes  of  burning  sulphur.  “When  the 
fruit  is  cold  ” — in  the  “  preserving  pan,”  or  where  ? 
— it  is  to  be  greased  with  “  hot  mutton  fat.”  Burnt 
brimstone  and  mutton  tallow,  what  a  combination  ! 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  English  housekeeper  can’t 
can,  while  every  American  housekeeper  can  can, 
and  so  easy  too,  without  burnt  brimstone  or  hot  fat ! 


Farming  for  Profit. 


The  most  profitable  farming  is  that  which  gives 
the  largest  returns  for  the  smallest  comparative 
outlay.  This  statement  is  based  on  business  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  it  is 
not  always  ap¬ 
parently  true, 
for  sometimes 
a  farmer  gets 
large  crops  with 
small  outlay  by 
the  use  of  means 
w  h  i  c  h  draw 
heavily  upon 
the  reserve 
forces  of  the 
soil.  The  lat¬ 
ter  should  be 
reckoned  into 
the  expense  ac¬ 
count,  but  usu¬ 
ally  is  not, 
though  if  such 
a  course  is  con- 
Fig.l.  TABLE  FOR  DRESSING  PORK.  tinued,it  results 

in  exhaustion.  To  revise  the  first  statement  then  : 
that  kind  of  farming  is  most  profitable  which  gives 
the  largest  returns  for  the  expense  incurred,  with¬ 
out  decreasing  one’s  capital  by  exhausting  the  soil. 

English  agriculture  dates  its  rise  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fattening  of  animals  for  market.  The 
most  fertile  farms  in  the  Eastern  States  to-day,  are, 
as  a  rule,  those  that  are  devoted  to  stock  and  daily¬ 
farming.  The  production  and  sale  of  large  crops  of 
grain,  potatoes,  and  other  field  crops,  without  any 
return  of  fertility,  has  caused  the  present  sterility 
of  the  many  thousand  acres  of  comparatively  ex¬ 
hausted  farm  lands,  West,  South,  and  East.  If  their 
owners  had  kept  live  stock  for  the  consumption  of 
the  crops,  and  sold  only  the  animal  products  and 
the  surplus  grain,  etc.,  they  might  have  been  even 
more  productive  to-day,  than  in  the  beginning.  The 
growth  of  plants  does  not  exhaust  the  soil,  but  on 
the  contrary  makes  it  richer,  so  long  as  the  mineral 
and  nitrogenous  elements  of  plant-food  are  returned 
to  the  land.  The  action  of  the  roots  is  to  extract 
food  material  from  the  rocks  (as  we  may  regard  the 
inorganic  matter  of  the  soil),  and  of  the  leaves  to 
draw  it  from  the  air,  and  to  store  it  in  the  soil ;  but 
if  more  than  the  material  thus  obtained  is  removed 
and  not  returned,  exhaustion  necessarily  follows. 

By  feeding  crops  to  animals,  the  larger  portion  of 
the  essential  mineral  and  nitrogenous  portions  are 
returned  to  the  soil  in  the  resulting  manure  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  the  case  in  fattening  mature  ani¬ 
mals, 'and  in  the  production  of  butter  and  pork.  An 
animal  extracts  from  its  food,  nitrogen  for  its  mus¬ 
cles,  phosphate  for  its  bones,  some  potash,  and  the 
vegetable  oils  and  other  carbonaceous  matter  for 
its  fatty  tissues  and  for  respiration.  The  nitrogen, 
phosphates  and  potash,  we  must  supply  to  the  soil, 
as  plants  seldom  obtain  these  materials  from  nat¬ 
ural  sources  so  rapidly  as  we  remove  them  in 
crops  sold  ;  the  material  for  oils,  sugar,  starch, 
and  other  carbonaceous  matters  are  furnished  to 
the  plants  from  air  and  soil  in  ample  quantities  to 
meet  all  demands.  Now,  a  growing  animal  stores 
up  the  first  three  of  these  food  materials.  A  ma¬ 
ture  animal,  on  the  contrary,  only  uses  enough  of 
them  to  make  good  the  wastes  of  the  body,  but 
these  wastes  are  all  found  in  the  excrements ;  so 


that  practically  a  fattening  animal  removes  none  of 
those  constituents  of  its  food  that  are  valuable  for 
manure.  We  can,  therefore,  feed  the  home-grown 
crops  and  purchased  food  to  mature  animals,  and 
get  nearly  or  quite  its  full  value  twice  over,  in  beef 
and  in  manure  for  the  production  of  more  crops. 

Similar  principles  apply  in  feeding  swine.  Pork 
is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  the  fatty  matter 
which  costs  nothing  in  the  crop.  Hence  the  value 
of  hog-manure,  with  which  every  farmer  is  familiar. 
In  butter-making  also,  very  little  if  any  fertility  is 
removed  from  the  farm  in  the  butter  sold,  as  it  is 
composed  wholly  of- fatty  compounds.  This  fact  is 
illustrated  in  practice  by  the  exceptional  fertility  of 
butter  dairy  farms,  which,  instead  of  becoming 
sterile  are  continually  growing  more  fertile.  These 
facts  indicate  that  the  profitable  farming  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  many  sections,  is  to  be,  as  it  is  to-day,  in  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  fattening  animals  and  dairying. 


Hog-Killing  Implements— Ringing. 

While  on  the  farm  of  J.  W.  Morrison,  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  not  long  ago,  we  saw  some  conven¬ 
ient  and  ingenious  appliances,  that  would  be  useful 
elsewhere.  Mr.  M.  makes  butter  from  about  20 
cows,  churning  the  whole  milk,  and  feeding  the 
butter-milk  to  his  swine.  In  his  piggery  is  a  room 
for  slaughtering.  The  stout  table  on  which  the 
dead  porkers  are  lain  to  be  scraped  and  dressed 
after  being  scalded,  is  made  with  its  top  curving 
about  four  inches  in  a  width  of  four  feet,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  strips  of  oak  plank,  as  represented  in  fig¬ 
ure  1.  This  curved  top  conforms  to  the  form  of 
the  carcass,  and  holds  it  in  any  desired  position 
better  than  a  flat  surface.  For  scrapers,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  iron  candle-sticks  are  used ;  the  curved  and 
sufficiently  sharp  edges  at  either  end  serving  as 
well  as  a  scraper  made  for  the  purpose,  and  its 
small  end  has  an  advantage 
over  the  latter  for  working 
about  the  eyes  and  other  sharp 
depressions,  (see  fig.  2).  A 
cleaver  for  use  in  cutting  up 
the  pork  is  shown  in  fig.  3  ;  it 
has  a  13-inch  blade,  3  inches 
wide  at  the  widest  part,  and  i 
inch  thick  at  the  back.  This  is 
a  convenient  implement,  easily 
and  cheaply  made  by  a  good 
blacksmith,  if  it  can  not  be  had 
at  the  "stores ;  any  mechanic 
Fig.  2.  can  put  on  the  wooden  handle. 

In  figure  4,  is  represented  Mr.  M.’s  home-made 
liog-ringing  apparatus.  His  blacksmith  makes  an 
instrument  resembling  a  horse-shoe  nail,  of  good 
iron,  about  3  inches  long,  3/,Gt.h  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  V32d  of  an  inch  thick,  tapering  to  a  point ;  the 
“head”  is  merely  the  broad  flat  end  curled  up. 
Just  before  using,  this  needle-like  instrument  has 
its  corners  rubbed  off  on  a  file  ;  it  then  is  easily 
pushed  through  the  septum  of  the  pig’s  nose. 


Fig.  3. — HANDY  MEAT  CLEAVER. 


A  key  with  its  tongue  broken  off  and  a  slot  filed 
in  the  end,  is  used  to  curl  up  the  projecting  end, 
and  the  ringing  is  done.  The  “rings  ”  cost  about 
75  cts.  a  hundred,  are  effective  and  easily  applied. 


Exportation  of  Live  Animals. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  that  portion  of  a  bill 
recently  passed  in  the  British  Parliament  relating 
to  the  importation  of  animals,  which  concerns  the 
interests  of  American  cattle  breeders  and  exporters: 

1.  Foreign  animals  are  to  be  landed  only  at  a  part  of  a 
port  defined  for  that  purpose  by  a  special  order  of  council, 
called  a  foreign  animals  wharf. 

2.  They  are  to  be  landed  in  such  manner,  at  such  times, 
and  subject  to  such  supervision  and  control,  as  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Customs  from  time  to  time  direct. 

3.  They  are  not  to  be  moved  alive  out  of  the  wharf. 

“  This  law  is  to  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  is  to  include  all  foreign  cattle,  except.  (1)  those 
from  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands;  (2)  those 
intended  for  exhibition  or  for  other  exceptional  pur¬ 


poses  ;  and  (3)  those,  the  landing  of  which  is  for  the  time 
being  prohibited  by  order  of  council. 

“  In  relation  to  the  foreign  animals,  if.  and  as  long  as, 
from  time  to  time,  the  Privy  Council  are  satisfied,  with 
respect  to  any  foreign  country,  that  the  laws  thereof  re¬ 
lating  to  the  importation  and  exportation  of  animals,  and 
to  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  and  spreading  o£ 
disease,  and  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  animals 
therein,  are  such  as  to  afford  reasonable  security  against 
the  importation  therefrom  of  diseased  animals,  then,, 
from  time  to  time,  the  Privy  Council,  by  general  or  spe¬ 
cial  orders,  shall  allow  animals,  or  any  specified  kind  of 
animals,  brought  from  that  country,  to  be  landed,  with¬ 
out  being  subject  under  the  provisions  of  this  schedule, 
to  slaughter  or  to  quarantine,  and  may  for  that  purpose 
alter  or  add  to  these  provisions,  as  the  case  may  require ; 
but  every  such  order  shall  forttiwith,  after  the  making 
thereof,  if  Parliament  is  then  sitting,  and  if  not  then, 
forthwith  after  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  be  laid 
before  both  houses  of  Parliament.” 


The  bill  is  apparently  a  necessity,  to  protect  Eng* 

lish  herds  from  _ 

imported  dis¬ 
eases,  which  have 
caused  immense 
losses.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  the 
British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  called 
on  our  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the 
provisions 
agai ns  t  the 
spread  of  and 
protection  from 
disease  in  this 
country.  If  the 
truth  be  told,  a 
lamentable  con¬ 
dition  of  veteri¬ 
nary  science  will 
be  shown  up, that 
we  hope  will  rouse  the  Government  and  people  to 
remedy  the  evil.  One  evident  result  of  this  law  will 
be  to  increase  the  foreign  exportation  of  dead  meat. 


Fig.  4. — HOG-RINGER  AND  KEY. 


Keeping  Poultry  in  Cities. 


“  D.,”.  Springfield,  Mass.,  sends  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  his  poultry  account  for  two  years,  to 
show  that  fowls  can  be  profitably  kept  in  a  city  : 


Nov.  1,  1876. — Dr. 

Material  for  house . 

Paid  cash  for  10  fowls . 

Paid  cash  for  Leghorn  eggs  for  setting 
Paid  cash  for  feed  for  one  year . 


Cr. 

741  doz.  eggs,  @  25c . 

36J  lbs.  meat,  ©  18c . 

14  Brown  Leghorns,  ©  60c . 

13  Brown  Leghorns,  @  50c . 

House . .  . 


$7.00 

5.00 

75 

15.22 


$27.97 


$18.62 


6.52 


8.40 

6.50 


6.00 


$46.04 

Nov.  1,  1877. — Dr. 


House .  $6.00 

14  Brown  Leghorns,  ©  60c .  8.40 

13  fowls,  ©  50c .  6.50 

Feed,  one  year . .  16.17 


$37.07 

Cr. 

1644  doz.  eggs,  ©  23c . $37.70 

74$  lbs.  meat,  @  16c .  11.92 

17  Brown  Leghorns,  @  60c . .  10.20' 

6  Plymouth  Rocks,  ©  SOc .  3.60' 

5  chickens,  ©  30c .  1.50 

House .  5.00 


$70.01 


My  hen  house  is  charged  for  cost  of  material 
only,  doing  the  work  myself.  Its  dimensions  are 
4  feet  by  6  ;  5  feet  high  on  sides,  7  feet  in  center 
the  run  is  30  feet  by  4  feet,  of  which  15  feet  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  winter.  House  and  run  face  the  south. 
The  fowls  are  confined  when  they  would  interfere 
with  the  garden,  except  letting  them  out  on  a  vacant 
lot  near  sun-down.  I  have  22  fowls  in  the  house 
now,  the  balance  in  a  dry  goods  case  used  for  rais¬ 
ing  chickens.  I  kept  an  average  of  17  through  last 
winter.  These  accommodations  seem  small  for  the 
number  of  fowls,  but  the}’  thrive  and  are  healthy  ; 
have  lost  three  in  the  two  years,  from  accident.  I 
screen  coal  ashes  over  their  droppings  nearly  every 
morning,  and  clean  out  often.  I  think  this  is  the 
secret  of  their  healthiness.  The  fowls  kept  last 
year  were  Brown  Leghorns,  and  three  Buff  Cochins 
for  mothers.  For  feed,  I  give  them  in  the  morning 
corn-meal  and  wheat  middlings,  equal  bulk,  in 
winter  mixed  with  warm  water  ;  afternoon,  wheat* 
buckwheat,  table-scraps,  oats,  etc.,  changed  often.. 
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A  New  Pear— Kieffer’s  Hybrid, 

“  I  have  something  new  to  show  you,”  said  Mr. 
C.  H.  Miller,  the  most  efficient  Chief  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Department  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
on  one  of  the  bright  September  mornings  of  that 
wonderful  autumn  of  our  Centennial  year.  The 
remark  was  accompanied  by  the  presentation  of 
several  pears  from  a  basket  at  hand.  It  was  “  some¬ 
thing  new  ;  ”  though  tolerably  familiar  with  pears, 
this  was  quite  unlike  any  other  that  we  had  ever 
seen.  There  was  something  about  its  appearance, 
and  its  texture,  as  indicated  by  the  feeling  of  the 
fruit  when  handled,  that  indicated  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  that  and  other  pears— nor  did  this  individ¬ 
uality  disappear 
upon  testing ;  the 
character  of  the 
flesh  and  its  flavor 
were  quite  pecu¬ 
liar,  and  not  to 
be  compared  with 
any  other  pearthat 
could  be  called  to 
mind.  We  learn¬ 
ed  from  Mr.  Miller 
that  the  fruit  was 
from  an  acciden¬ 
tal  seedling  at 
Germantown,  Pa., 
upon  an  old  place 
where  there  were 
trees  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Sand  Pear 
( Pyrus  Sinensis ), 
more  frequently 
cultivated  20  or 
30  years  ago  as  an 
ornamental  tree, 
than  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent.  As  trees  of 
the  Bartlett  grew 
near  by,  it  was 
supposed — and  the  character  of  the 
fruit  favors  the  supposition — that 
hybridization  had  taken  place,  with 
this  fruit  as  the  result.  A  few  days 
ago,  there  came  from  Mr.  William 
Parry,  the  well-known  fruit-grower 
of  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.,  a  circular 
describing  his  novelties  for  1S79, 
and  there  in  engraving  and  colored 
plate,  was  our  centennial  pear.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Parry  secured  the 
original  tree,  and  has  called  the 
new  variety  “Kieffer’s  Hybrid.” 

In  his  circular  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  fruit  essentially 
as  stated  above,  and  presents  it  as  a 
variety  to  be  commended,  especi¬ 
ally  for  its  hardiness  and  produc¬ 
tiveness.  The  engraving  shows  the 
average  size  and  shape,  the  fruit 
being  very  uniform  in  both  these 
respects  ;  its  skin,  which  is  of  a  bright,  peculiar¬ 
ly  rich  yellow,  has  a  texture  that,  in  handling, 
conveys  the  impression  of  hardiness.  In  his 
published  description,  Mr.  Parry  says :  “  flesh 

white,  buttery,  and  juicy  ;  quality  good.”  Iu  a 
private  letter  he  says  that  he  ranks  the  pear  as 
“  simply  good,  about  equal  to  the  Duchesse  d’An- 
gouleme.”  In  this  we  think  he  does  what  is  unu¬ 
sual  with  introducers  of  new  fruits,  i.  e.,  under  es¬ 
timates  its  quality.  Our  recollection  is,  that  it  has 
a  refreshing  briskness  that  the  Duchesse  has  not. 
The  fruit,  while  it  may  not  come  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  “best,”  is  of  sufiiciently  good  quality 
to  be  acceptable  to  those  who  esteem  the  Bartlett, 
which,  while  regarded  as  second  or  third  rate  by 
critical  amateurs,  meets  the  general  taste,  and 
every  candidate  for  popular  favor  must  stand  a 
comparison  with  that  best  known  of  all  our  pears. 
We  have  not  in  a  long  time  seen  a  fruit  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  unite  so  many  elements  of  popularity  as 
“  Kieffer’s  Hybrid,”  and  shall  he  much  disappoint¬ 
ed  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  a  valuable  and  profit¬ 
able  market  fruit.  The  tree  is  a  strong  and  vigor¬ 


ous  grower,  bears  early,  is  very  productive,  and  ap¬ 
parently  as  free  from  disease  as  the  Sand  Pear, 
which  is  one  of  its  parents.  The  fruit  is  of  good 
size,  of  an  attractive  color,  and  keeps  well,  never 
decaying  at  the  core.  The  original  tree  has  been 
fruiting  for  about  five  years,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  has  yielded  four  to  five  bushels  each  year. 
The  Centennial  Fruit  Committee  gave  it  a  Prize 
Medal  and  Certificate  as  introducing  “  a  new  race 
of  great  excellence,”  and  at  the  50th  Annual  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Penna.  Hortieulural  Society  held  last 
Sept.,  it  received  “honorable  mention.”  Mr.  Parry- 
shows  his  faith  in  its  future  as  a  market  fruit  by 
setting  out  an  orchard'  of  350  trees  of  this  variety. 
Of  course,  like  all  new  varieties,  this  has  to  endure 
the  test  of  cultivation  in  a  variety  of  soils  and  loca¬ 
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tions,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Parry  has 
already  placed  it  on  trial  with  various  pomologists  of 
experience  in  localities  widely  separate.  We  shall 
be  disappointed  if  the  result  does  not  show  that 
its  popular  qualities  have  not  been  over-estimated. 


The  Bean  Weevil. 

The  Pea  Weevil  is  now  so  common  that  the  local¬ 
ities  where  sound  seed  peas  can  bo  raised  are  yearly 
growing  fewer.  The  Bean  Weevil,  scarcely  known 
20  years  ago,  except  iu  the  cabinets  of  entomolo¬ 
gists,  has  increased  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  will 
soon  be  difficult  to  find  a  locality  where  seed  beans 
can  be  raised  free  from  this  insect,  and  what  is 
of  more  importance,  it  threatens  to  make  the  bean 
crop  a  very  uncertain  one.  The  “American  Ento¬ 
mologist”  Feb.,  1870,  speaks  of  the  insect  as  new, 
“within  the  last  five  years.”  The  first  specimens 
were  received  by  us  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  these 
two  data  enable  us  to  fix  very  nearly  the  time  at 
which  the  insect  began  to  be  noticed.  At  first  it 


was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Pea  Weevil,  and! 
it  was  asserted  that  it  was  an  European  insect  im¬ 
ported  and  distributed  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  But  entomologists  discovered  that  it  was. 
not  the  same  Bruehus  that  infests  the  pea,  that  it 
was  not  an  imported  insect  at  all,  but  a  native  spe¬ 
cies  described  many  years  ago  by  Say , {Bruehus  ob- 
soletus),  who  found  it  in  the  seeds  of  a  species  of 
Astragalus ,  or  Milk- vetch,  of  the  Western  States. 
Here  we  have  another  example  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  a  native  insect  under  favoring  conditions,  the  too 
well  known  Colorado  Potato  Beetle,  being  another. 
So  long  as  it  waseonfined  to  the  seeds  of  the  Astra¬ 
galus,  which  is  not  very  abundant  any  where,  the 
insect  was  little  known,  even  to  entomologists,  but 
when  bean  fields  came  to  its  native  localities,  it  had 
at  once  food  enough  to  favor  rapid  propagation, 
while  it  met  with  conditions  for  disseminating  it 
far  and  wide.  The  Astragulus  seeds  spread  only  in 
the  natural  way ;  birds  and  other  animals  might 
cariy  them  for  short  distances,  but  so  long  as  the 
insect  fed  only  upon  that,  it  occupied  a  restricted 
area.  On  the  other  hand,  when  once  established 
upon  the  bean,  it  not  only  had  abundant  food,  but, 
so  to  speak,  it  had  at  command  every  means  of 
transportation,  beans  being  an  article  of  commerce  ; 
wherever  these  were  sent,  whether  for  food  or  for 
seed,  the  insect  was  carried,  and  it  appears  in  wide¬ 
ly  separated  parts  of  the  country  in  a  few  years. 

The  engraving,  (see  next  page),  from  Riley’s 
“Insects  of  Mis¬ 
souri,”  shows  the 
insect  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  size,  and 
magnified, and  also 
an  infested  bean. 
As  the  characters 
which  distinguish 
this  from  the  Pea 
Weevil  are  of  in¬ 
terest  to  entomolo¬ 
gists  only,  we  need  not  give  them.  So  far  as  known, 
the  two  insects  confine  themselves  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  seeds.  In  the  pea  we  find  but  one  insect  to  a 
seed,  while  in  the  bean  there  are  usually  several,  as 
many  as  12  having  been  noticed.  It  is  supposed  that, 
like  the  Pea  Weevil,  the  mother  insect  deposits  her 
eggs  upon  or  in  the  pod  while  it  is  very  young  and 
tender;  the  young  larvae  find  their  way  into  the 
seeds,  where  they  make  their  growth,  feeding  upon 
the  contents  of  the  bean,  and  before  they  pass  into 
the  pupa  state,  cut  quite  to  the  seed-coat  or  skin  of 
the  bean,  thus  forming  those  semi-transparent,  per¬ 
fectly  circular  dots,  noticeable  in  the  infested  seed. 
When  the  beetle  is  ready  to  come  out,  it  lias  only  to 
break  away  this  thin  covering  of  skin.  Some  of 
the  perfect  insects  appear  in  the  fall,  or  during  the 
winter,  and  of  course  perish,  but  enough  remain 
until  spring  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  practical 
question — and  it  has  become  an  important  one — is, 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  insects.  If  all  would  agree 
to  plant  no  imperfect  seed,  that  would  help,  but 
would  not  be  enough.  Every  bean  containing  a 
weevil  should  be  destroyed,  otherwise  the  insects 
will  escape  and  find  their  way  to  the  field  or  garden 
and  continue  the  evil.  Much  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  pea  crop,  and  the  insect  infesting  that 
is  much  more  widely  disseminated  than  it  would 
have  been,  by  the  assertion  that  the  presence  of  the 
weevil  did  not  injure  the  value  of  the  peas  for  seed, 
as  it  never  destroyed  the  “  chit,”  as  the  plumule  or 
growing  point  is  popularly  called.  This  statement, 
repeated  in  journals  and  books,  put  people  off 
their  guard,  and  buggy  peas  have  been  sown  until 
there  are  few  localities  where  lovers  of  green  peas 
do  not  eat  their  share  of  “  worms.”  But  the  fact 
is,  as  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Peter  Henderson 
plainly  show,  that  while  the  Pea  Weevil  does  not 
destroy  its  germinating  power,  it  does  injure  the 
seed.  The  larva  of  the  -weevil  eats  up  a  large 
share  of  the  food  intended  for  the  young  pea  ; 
though  the  seeds  do  germinate,  the  young  plants — 
robbed  of  half  or  more  of  the  food  provided  for 
them— are  puny  and  starved,  and  thus  deprived 
of  nourishment  when  they  were  young  and  most 
need  it,  are  in  all  their  after  life  less  vigorous  and 
less  productive  than  similar  plants  from  sound 
geed.  In  the  bean  a  still  greater  share  of  the  food 
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for  the  young  plant  is  destroyed,  and  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  the  insects  some  of  the  seed  may  come 
up,  should  not  induce  any  one  to  use  weevil  infest¬ 
ed  seed.  A  great  evil  is  impending,  and  every  one, 
whether  he  grows  beans  as  a  field  crop,  or  as  a  gar¬ 
den  crop,  should 
begin  to  arrest 
it  before  the 
matter  gets  be¬ 
yond  control. 
Whatever  the 
present  trouble 
and  cost,  sow 
only  perfectly 
sound  seeds,  and 
burn,  or  feed  out 
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at  once — long  before  spring — any  that  show  the 
presence  of  insects,  and,  what  is  of  quite  as  much 
importance,  talk  over  the  matter  with  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  and  induce  them  to  do  the  same.  In  such 
matters  as  these  the  necessity  for  combined  effort 
becomes  manifest,  and  in  producing  united  ac¬ 
tion.  Farmers’  Clubs,  Village  Associations,  or  by 
whatever  name  such  assemblages  of  farmers  and 
rural  people  may  be  called,  find  their  best  work. 


The  Calycanthus,  or  Sweet-Scented  Shrub, 
As  a  Cattle  Poison. 

The  Sweet-Scented  shrub,  often  abbreviated  to 
“Shrub,”  also  called  “Carolina  Allspice,”  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known  plants  in  cultivation. 
Its  dark  maroon-colored  flowers  have  an  exquisite 
fruity  fragrance  that  makes  the  shrub  universally 
popular.  There  are  two  or  three  species  and  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  Calycanthus ,  found  wild  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  southward,  and  one  is  peculiar  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  best  known  species  and  the  one  most 
cultivated  is  Calycanthus  Jloridus,  the  seeds  of 
which,  a  very  intelligent  correspondent  in  the 
mountains  of  Southern  Tennessee  informs  us,  are 
poisonous  to  both  cattle  and  sheep  with  often  fatal 
results.  This  is  to  us  a  perfectly  new  feature  of  the 
Calycanthus ,  and  also  entirely  new  to  us  as  a  poison 
to  our  domestic  animals.  Our  correspondent  is 
quite  familiar  with  the  plant,  is  engaged  in  an  oc¬ 
cupation  that  leads  to  exactness,  and  we  can  not 
question  the  accuracy  of  his  statement.  The  most 
that  has  been  claimed  for  the  shrub  is,  that  its 
bark  is  a  useful  tonic.  Doct  Porcher,  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  work,  “  The  Resources  of  the  Southern  Fields 
and  Forests,”  makes  no  mention  of  the  poisonous 
quality  of  the  seeds,  but  in  his  remark  “The  seeds 
seldom  mature,”  puts  us  on  a  new  track,  and  iu 
following  up  the  matter  of  seeds,  we  find  in  Torrey 
and  Gray’s  Flora  of  North  America,  Vol.  1,  at  the 
end  of  the  description  of  the  varieties  of  C.  Jloridus: 
“  They  arc  said  seldom  to  ripen  their  fruit  in  their 
native  situations.”  Besides  these,  Nuttall  in  his 
Genera,  1818,  speaks  in  illustration  of  a  botanical 
point,  of  “  the  rarity  of  fruit  in  the  Calycanthus , 
even  in  its  native  mountains.”  This  testimony  as 
to  the  rarity  of  the  seed  is  interesting,  as  it  explains 
why  we  have  heard  so  little  of  its  poisonous  char¬ 
acter;  but  our  correspondent,  living  where,  from 
some  cause,  the  seed  js  abundant,  has  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  its  deleterious  effects.  This 
matter  of  cattle  poisons  among  our  native  plants 
is  not  only  interesting,  but  one  of  great  practical 
importance.  It  would  appear,  from  our  present 
knowledge,  that  while  the  seeds  of  Calycanthus 
flondus  are  positively  deleterious  to  animals,  they 
are  produced  so  rarely  that  their  effect  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  manifest ;  but  in  some  localities,  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Southern  Tennessee,  the  seeds  are 
abundant  and  their  fatal  effects  are  well  known. 
We  shall  be  glad  of  further  testimony  on  this 
point,  especially  whether  the  species  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  which  is  quite  abundant  in  the  northern 
part  of  California,  has  similiar  properties. 


Clematis  Pitclierl  is  one  of  our  native  plants 
that  the  Europeans  are  in  a  curious  muddle  about. 
Some  time  ago  the  “  Revue  Horticole  ”  figured  a 
Clematis,  with  small,  scarlet  flowers,  and  called  it 
Clematis  Rtcheri.  One  English  journal  called  atten¬ 


tion  to  the  blunder  and  stated,  as  is  true,  that  Pitch¬ 
er’s  Clematis  has  much  larger  flowers  of  a  dull 
purple  color.  Another  London  journal  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  French  periodical,  and  saying  that 
it  knows  that  C.  Rtcheri  has  scarlet  flowers,  as  its 
Editor  saw  the  first  one  that  flowered  in  England. 
The  facts  in  the  case  are :  there  is  a  rather  rare 
scarlet-flowered  Clematis  in  Texas,  which  has  been 
called  C.  coccinea,  though  some  of  our  botanists 
think  it  is  a  variety  of  C.  Viorna.  Evidently  this 
rare  scarlet  species  has  found  its  way  to  Europe, 
and  some  one  has  blundered  in  calling  it  C.  Rtcheri. 


A  New  Variegated  Tea  Rose— 
“American  Banner.” 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

The  most  striking  novelty  that  we  have  met  with 
in  our  long  experience  with  plants,  is  represented 
in  the  engraving.  For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  we  have  obtained  a  Tea  Rose  dis¬ 
tinctly  striped  with  crimson  and  white,  and  at  the 
same  time  retaining  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  its 
class — delicacy  of  color  and  texture,  exquisite  fra¬ 
grance,  and  continuous  bloom.  We  have  long  had 
striped  varieties  of  the  hardy  garden  roses,  such  as 
“  York  and  Lancaster,”  etc.,  but  these  flower  only 
once,  and  having  but  little  merit  are  not  generally 
known.  This  new  variety  originated  in  1877  with 
George  Cartwright,  Esq.,  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  who 
states  that  this  appeared  as  a  “  sport  ”  upon  the 
well  known  crimson  Tea  Rose — “Bon  Silene.” 
The  leaf,  from  the  axil  of  which  the  sporting  shoot 
started,  showed  in  one-half  the  leathery  foliage  of 
the  “  sport,”  while  the  other  half  had  the  foliage 
peculiar  to  “  Bon  Silene.”  We  have  frequently,  in 
other  plants,  similar  variations  in  the  color  of 
flowers ;  for  example,  it  is  quite  common  to  find 


one  shoot  of  Hibiscus  Rosa- Sinensis  bearing  orange 
colored,  and  another  having  crimson  flowers, 
but  the  foliage  in  such  cases  remains  unchanged. 

Again,  we  have  Carnations  bearing  at  one  time  on 
the  same  plant,  both  plain  scarlet  flowers,  and  those 
striped  with  scarlet  and  white.  So  with  Dahlias, 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  scores  of  other  plants  ;  but 
in  all  of  these  thj  flowers  only  vary,  the  foliage 
does  not.  In  the  case  of  this  new  striped  Rose,  the 
distinct  change  in  foliage  is  to  me  more  marvellous 
than  even  that  in  the  flower.  We  have  named  this 
Rose  “American  Banner,”  as  the  colors  are  very 
nearly  those  of  the  stripes  of  our  National  flag. 
When  a  name  can  be  to  some  extent  descriptive 
also,  it  is  always,  we  think,  of  advantage. 


A  New  Quince— “  The  Champion.” 

When  we  consider  the  value  of  the  quince, 
whether  for  home  use  or  for  market,  we  wonder  at 
the  little  that  has  been  done  for  its  improvement. 
If  we  compare  the  older  works  on  fruit  with  those 
of  the  present  day,  we  find  that  but  a  single  new 
variety  has  been  added  during  the  last  half  century. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  look  upon  a  new 
comer  with  no  little  interest.  We  had  heard  of  the 
Champion  Quince,  but  had  not  seen  it  until  Messrs. 
Bunnell  &  Perry,  of  Southport,  Conn.,  sent  us 
several  specimens  for  examination  and  trial.  The 
original  tree  is  a  seedling,  which  appeared  in  the 
grounds  of  Granville  S.  Perry,  then  a  nurseryman 
at  Georgetown,  Ct.,  and  attracted  attention  by  its 
earliness  of  bearing  and  the  uniformly  large  size  of 
the  fruit.  It  soon  acquired  a  local  reputation,  and 
has  since  been  placed  in  the  trade.  The  fruit,  as 
shown  us,  runs  large,  some  specimens  being  12 
inches  in  circumference.  In  form  it  is  intermediate 
between  the  well  known  Apple-shaped  and  Pear- 
shaped  Quinces,  though  more  like  the  former,  and 
may  be  described  as  obscure  pyriform,  with  the 
stem  inserted  at  the  base  of  a  usually  prominent 
lip,  and  inclined;  the  skin  strongly  russeted  fora 
short  distance  around  the  stem.  Calyx  set  in  a  re¬ 
markably  deep  and  strongly  corrugated  basin.  The 
skin  of  a  lively  yellow  color.  The  fruit  appears  to 
keep  well,  as  at  the  date  of  writing  (December  2d) 
some  specimens  are  still  green.  The  flesh  cooks 
very  tender,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  bears  earlier  than  any  other  variety. 


The  Pitcher  Plant  in  the  Parlor. 


The  Pitcher  Plant,  also  called  Side-Saddle  Flower 
and  Huntsman’s  Cup,  and  Whipporwill’s  Shoe, 
{Sarracenia  purpurea)  of  our  swamps,  is  probably 
known  to  every  one  who  notices  wild  plants  at  all. 
Its  gracefully  formed  tubular  leaves  holding  water, 
make  it  sufficiently  unlike  other  northern  plants  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  most  indifferent.  Not  long 
ago,  as  we  were  coming  to  the  city,  we  met  a  man 
with  an  enormous  basket  filled  with  the  largest  and 
finest  clumps  of  the  plant  that  we  ever  saw  together, 
and  learned,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  sold  them  “  up¬ 
town,”  at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of  10c.  a  plant. 
Only  ten  cents  !  It  would  not  be  possible  to  get 
anything  from  the  tropical  collection  of  hot-houses 
more  intrinsically  fine  for  $10.  But  then  they  are 
“common,”  any  one  can  get  them;  and  worse 
than  all  that,  they  grow  wild.  We  know  that  these 
are  to  some,  great  faults  in  a  plant,  but  we  have 
worked  to  little  purpose  these  many  years,  if  we 
have  not  convinced 
some,  at  least,  of  our 
readers,  that  there  are 
many  wild  plants 
worthy  of  a  place  rn  the 
garden,  and  here  now  is 
one  that  may  claim  a 
place  in  the  parlor.  Get 
a  fine,  large  clump  of 
the  Pitcher  Plant,  and 
bring  home  some  bog 
moss  with  it.  Then 
select  a  dish  or  vase  of 
some  kind,  if  nothing 
better  is  at  hand,  a 
small  bowl,  but  it 
will  honor  and  dignify  the  choicest  in  the  house. 
Set  out  the  plant,  using  moss  instead  of  earth  for 
the  roots,  keep  the  moss  wet,  and  the  plant  will  re¬ 
main  fresh  and  bright  all  winter,  and  may  even  pro¬ 
duce  its  curious  flowers.  It  does  better  in  a  mod¬ 
erately  heated  room,  and  now  and  then  should 
have  a  good  showering  to  free  it  from  dust.  Those 
who  can  appreciate  beauty  of  form,  will  find  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  graceful  curves  of  its  outlines,  and  those 
who  are  fond  of  such  speculations,  can  wonder  why 
that  particular  plant  was  made  in  that  particular 
shape. . . .  We  are  quite  amused  at  the  odd  ways  of 
the  English  horticulturists  with  this  plant.  Every 
now  and  then  we  are  told  that  Sarracenia  purpurea 
passed  the  winter  at  some  place  without  protection, 
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and  a  recent  writer  in  the  “  Gardener’s  Chronicle,” 
tells  us  that  it  “  can  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame, 
plunging  the  pots  in  winter,  or  it  will  succeed  out 
of  doors  when  a  suitable  position  is  found  for  it.” 
All  that  the  plant  needs  in  England,  is  a  swampy 
or  marshy  place  ;  as  its  native  range  extends  to 
the  British  Possessions  around  Hudson’s  Bay,  it 
can  not  need  protection  in  any  part  of  England. 


Raising  Evergreens  from  Seed. 

With  the  increasing  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
forest  trees,  many,  the  coming  spring,  will  make 
their  first  attempt  at  raising  trees  from  seed.  Those 
especially  who  sow  the  seeds  of  evergreens  (by 
which  we  mean  the  cone-bearing  trees)  will  meet 
with  disappointments  and  surprises,  and  it  is  well 
to  point  out  some  of  these  in  advance.  One  great 
obstacle  to  success  in  growing  forest  trees  of  ali 
kinds  from  seed,  is,  that  the  novice  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  trees,  no  matter  how  hardy  and 
robust  they  may  be  at  maturity,  are,  when  young, 
the  most  delicate  o(  plants.  Just  as  man,  the  most 
helpful  of  all  animals,  is  in  infancy  the  most  utterly 
helpless  of  all,  so  the  most  hardy  trees  are  in  their 
early  years  the  most  exacting  in  their  demands  for 
care  and  protection.  Of  the  millions  of  nuts  and 
other  tree-seeds  that  are  self-sown  every  year,  how 
few  ever  produce  a  tree  ?  If  this  matter  be  exam¬ 
ined,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  only  where  every 
favorable  condition  is  present,  and  especially  a 
friendly  shade  is  afforded  by  some  shrub  or  other 
plant,  that  one  of  the  many  bushels  of  acorns  ever 
becomes  an  oak.  The  Giant  Cereus  of  the  arid 
plains  of  Arizona  and  Northern  Mexico,  with  its 
single  column  and  candelabra  forms,  give  a  feature 
to  the  landscape  unlike  that  to  be  seen  elsewhere  ; 
they  are  types  of  ruggedness,  and  stand  30  to  50 
feet  high,  resisting  for  years  the  fierce  wind-storms 
of  that  country.  Every  one  of  these  plants  annually 
sheds  seeds  enough  to  overstock  the  country  and 
make  it  to  bristle  with  the  prickly  mousters.  Vet 
it  is  only  when  a  seed  happens  to  germinate  at  the 
base  of  a  mezquit  or  other  shrub  that  shall  afford 
protection  to  and  nurse  the  plant  in  its  early  years, 
that  a  Giant  Cereus  is  produced.  The  English  tim¬ 
ber-growers  early  learned  that  they  could  not  raise 
their  plantations  of  oak  without  the  aid  of  “  nurse- 
trees,”  and  in  the  treatises  on  timber-growing  of 
half  a  century  or  more  ago.  we  find  much  space 
given  to  the  discussion  of  the  different  “nurse- 
trees,”  as  of  equai  importance  with  the  trees  they 
are  to  protect  But  to  return  to  the  evergreens. 
We  may  state  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  of 
little  use  to  undertake  to  raise  evergreens  from 
seed,  unless  one  can  give  them  the  proper  care  ;  and 
one  of  the  most  important  items  included  under 
41  cart-  ”  is  a  sufficient  shade  and  shelter.  Evergreen 
seedlings  arc  sold  so  cheaply  by  those  who  make  a 
business  of  raising  them,  that  unless  one  has  the 
time  and  the  taste 
for  such  work,  it 
will  be  far  better 
to  buy  the  seed¬ 
lings  than  to  raise 
them.  Still  we 
would  not  dis¬ 
courage  those 
who  would  make 
the  attempt,  as 
there  are  no  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  may 
not  be  overcome 
by  one  who  will 
devote  himself  to 
it.  The  largest 
nursery  for  the 
production  of 
forest  tree  seed¬ 
lings  is  that  of  R. 

Douglas  &  Sons. 

Waukegan,  Ill  Here  one  may  see  acres  devoted  to 
seed-beds,  and  all  undercover.  Crotched  posts  are 
set  in  the  ground,  poles  laid  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  across  the  poles  is  laid  brush  to  make  a  rude 
but  sufficient  covering.  This  shelter,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  is  about  7  feet  above  the  beds,  at  any  rate 


Fig.  1. — SEEDLING  PINE. 


high  enough  for  men  and  a  small  horse  or  mule  to 
work  beneath  it.  It  is  only  since  their  operations 
have  become  so  large  that  this  elevated  screen  has 
been  adopted.  Those  whose  sowing  is  on  a  small 
scale,  can  use  the  lattice  screen  that  has  been  no¬ 
ticed  in  former  articles.  This  may  be  made  of 
common  plasterer’s  laths,  nailed  to  stronger  strips, 
the  laths  being  their  own  width  apart,  and  the 
screen  of  a  length  convenient  for  handling.  The 
laths  are  four  feet  long,  and  this  is  a  convenient 
width  for  the  beds,  which  should  be  a  few  inches 
above  the  general  surface,  and  may  have  a  board 
set  on  edge  at  front  and  rear,  to  hold  the  screens. 
As  success  with  evergreen  seedlings  largely  de¬ 
pends  upon  getting  an  early  growth,  so  that  they 
may  be  well  rooted  before  the  summer  drouths 
come  on,  all  preparatory  work  should  be  done  well 
beforehand,  so  that  the  seeds  may  go  into  the 
ground  as  soon  as  it  thaws  in  spring.  There  are 
some  peculiarities  about  young  evergreens  that  are 
puzzling  to  those  who  have  never  raised  them.  In 
most  kinds  the  seed-leaves  are  unlike  those  of  ordi¬ 


nary  trees  or  other  plants.  In  other  seedlings, 
where  the  seed-leaves  appear  above  the  surface,  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  two  of  them,  usually  thick 
and  fleshy,  and  unlike  the  proper  leaves  which  fol¬ 
low.  In  most  evergreens,  especially  the  pines,  the 
seed-leaves  are  in  a  whorl  of  four,  six,  or  even 
twelve,  giving  the  unusual  appearance  to  the  little 
plant  shown  in  figure  1.  But  a  still  greater  de¬ 
parture  from  the  ordinary  way  of  seedlings  is  found 
in  the  Arbor  Vitaes,  Junipers,  Cedars,  and  some 
others,  in  which  the  early  leaves  of  the  young  plant 
are  quite  unlike  those  proper  to  the  tree.  So 
different  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  seedling  from 
that  of  the  older  plant,  that  growers  have  supposed 
that  they  had  been  furnished  with  the  wrong  seeds. 
This  difference  in  foliage  is  strikingly  seen  in  the 
Red  Cedar,  where  the  young  trees  for  several  years 
produce  only  sharp,  spreading,  needle-like  leaved 
foliage,  and  quite  different  from  the  short,  scale¬ 
like  leaves  of  the  tree.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  branch  of  an  old  tree  of  the  Red  Cedar,  whether 
from  injury  or  not,  we  cannot  say,  will  produce 
these  prickly  leaves,  and  form  a  cluster  that  shows 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  tree.  This 
change  from  the  foliage  of  the  young  plant  to  that 
of  the  mature  one,  sometimes  takes  place  the  first 
year,  but  often  not  until  later.  The  engraving  (fig. 
2)  shows  a  seedling  of  the  Gigantic  Arbor  Vitae 
( Thuja  gigantea )  of  Oregon,  in  which  the  change 
from  the  long,  spreading,  prickly  leaves  to  the 
scale-like  form  has  already  begun  in  the  first  year. 
In  some  varieties  of  our  common  Arbor  Vitae,  the 
young  form  of  the  leaves  is  retained  for  many 
years.  That  known  as  Tom  Thumb  Arbor  Vitae,  is 


very  dwarf  and  rounded  in  form,  and  oplv  rarely 
produces  the  scale-like  leaves,  There  are  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  this,  and  also  of  the  Chinese  or  Onental 
Arbor  Vitae  (jBio/a),' with  the  same  peculiarity,  and 
the  very  variable  Retinisporas  also  afford  example 
of  the  retention  of  this  early  form  of  foliage  fer 
many  years.  Ordinarily,  however,  “  the  foliage  of 
infancy,”  as  it  has  been  called,  soon  gives  place  tfl 
the  characteristic  form  peculiar  to  the  species. 


THE  HOTOTKM. 

For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 

Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Dressing- the  Children  “  with  Limited  Means.” 

I  don’t  know  by  experience  just  how  it  seems  to 
set  about  the  clothing  of  a  family  of  children,  with 
no  regard  to  expense,  but  I  do  know  what  it  is  to 
feel  that  many  garments  must  be  supplied  before 
the  severest  winter  weather  comes,  when  there  is 
little  money  in  the  purse,  and  little  material  in 
the  closets,  and  drawers,  that  is  available.  I  know 
exactly  how  to  sympathize  with  the  burdened 
mother  who  cannot  possibly  see  where  the  material 
for  the  clothing  is  to  come  from,  or  the  time  and 
strength  for  the  necessary  sewing.  It  is  hard  to 
keep  up  one’s  courage  in  such  a  pinch,  and  when 
deliverance  comes  in  some  unexpected  way,  what 
a  relief  it  is  !  But  I  confess  to  a  considerable  pleas¬ 
ure  in  some  of  the  inventions  which  the  necessities 
of  straightened  means  entail  upon  us,  if  the  thing 
does  not  go  too  far,  and  cause  actual  suffering. 
The  little  garments  pieced  up  by  some  combination 
method  are  sometimes  quite  pretty  and  satisfactory. 
The  dresses  wear  out  first  around  the  bottom.  A 
broad  stripe  of  strong  fabric  that  harmonizes  well 
with  the  old  dress,  remedies  this  evil.  At  the  same 
time  the  dress  can  be  pieced  down  if  too  short,  by 
letting  the  broad  stripe  come  down  below  the  old 
skirt,  with  a  strong  new  calico  or  cambric  lining. 
If  the  dress  has  been  worn  without  a  sleeved  apron, 
the  sleeves  are  worn  out  too.  New  ones  can  be 
made  like  the  broad  stripe  around  the  bottom  ;  or 
like  the  body  of  the  dress,  and  trimmed  with  the 
stripe  material.  If  one  prefers  to  have  the  child 
wear  high-necked,  long-sleeved  aprons,  the  broad 
trimming  at  the  bottom,  with  a  neat  finish  at  the 
neck  and  waists  of  the  same,  makes  the  old  dress 
practically  into  a  new  one.  Or,  low-necked,  sleeve¬ 
less  aprons  can  be  worn,  of  a  pretty  graceful  pat¬ 
tern,  which  shows  only  the  shoulders,  sleeves,  and 
bottom  of  the  dress  skirt.  All  these  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  new  material  if  desired.  I  make  all 
our  clothes  with  a  view  to  economy  in  washing,  for 
our  washings  are  inevitably  large,  let  me  save  as 
best  I  can.  In  winter  I  want  to  keep  as  clear  as 
possible  of  calico  dresses — such  a  mass  of  calico 
must  be  washed,  starched  and  ironed  when  the  front 
of  the  garment  is  soiled.  Calico  or  gingham  aprons 
should  take  all  this,  to  be  worn  with  worsted  skirts. 
Table  bibs,  made  of  calico  or  gingham,  of  generous 
size,  buttoned  around  the  neck  by  a  strap,  save  some 
washing  of  children’s  aprons,  but  they  must  be 
encouraged  to  keep  the  bibs  clean,  for  the  sake  of 
establishing  cleanly  habits  as  early  as  may  be. 

Undersuits. 

1  saw  an  advertisement  of  Merino  union  under¬ 
suits  for  children,  very  cheap.  I  took  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  go  in  search  of  them,  hoping  to  be 
saved  some  of  my  fall  sewing.  But  the  suits,  un¬ 
exceptionable  in  other  respects,  were  made  with 
short  legs,  the  ribbed  bottoms  reaching  only  a  trifle 
below  the  knee.  It  was  worth  something  to  see 
long  sleeves  provided,  but  why  should  the  legs  of 
children  be  left  with  less  protection  from  the  cold 
than  the  rest  of  the  body?  So  I  bought  thick 
Shakers’  flannel  (much  cheaper)  to  make  suits  cov¬ 
ering  the  little  bodies  from  wrists  to  ankles.  They 
should  be  loose  and  easy  in  every  part,  with  allow¬ 
ance  for  shrinkage  and  growth — though  properly 
washed  flannel  need  shrink  but  little,  if  any,  and 
Shakers’  flannel  shrinks  less  than  any  other.  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  finish  them  without  any  cotton  bindings  or 
facings,  because  cotton  washes  harder  than  flannel 
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and  needs  extra  rubbing.  An  edge  crocheted  with 
Shetland  wool  at  the  neck  and  wrists,  makes  a 
pretty  finish.  Woollen  suits  for  small  boys  may  be 
made  just  like  those  for  girls.  The  legs  should  al¬ 
ways  slope  by  both  outside  and  inside  seams,  from 
the  calf  of  the  leg  down.  Leave  them  open  a  few 
inches  at  the  bottom  of  the  inner  seam,  that  they 
may  lap  smoothly  under  the  stocking. 

Children’s  Garters. 

Children’s  stockings  should  not  be  fastened  with 
elastic  (or  other)  bands  around  the  leg,  as  any  band 
so  applied  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  Buttons  should  be  sewed  on 
the  tops  of  the  stockings,  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg,  and  elastic  straps  with  button-holes  at  each 
end  should  fasten  to  these  and  to  buttons  on  the 
under  waists,  under  the  arms.  There  are  patent 
stocking-supporters  much  like  this,  only  the  strap 
forks  above  the  knee  and  attaches  to  tlie  stocking 
on  the  outside,  and  also  on  the  inside  of  each 
stocking-leg.  Home-made  garters  can  be  arranged 
the  same  way,  but  I  find  one  fastening  sufficient. 

Outer  Drawers. 

Let  us  cling  to  that  most  sensible  fashion  of  put¬ 
ting  colored  drawers  upon  our  little  girls  in  win¬ 
ter.  White  seems  the  proper  color  for  under 
clothing,  and  it  is  that  idea,  I  suppose,  which  has 
made  white  almost  universal  for  children’s  drawers. 
But  all  well-dressed  children  now  are  supposed  to 
wear  under  flannels  (or  cotton  flannels)  in  winter, 
so  that  the  white  cotton  drawers  are  no  longer  ab¬ 
solutely  under  garments.  They  are  even  worn,  in 
many  cases,  over  red  or  grey  flannel.  Nothing  in 
my  wash-tub  on  Mondays  needs  harder  rubbing 
than  these  same  white  drawers  around  the  hems  or 
trimming.  Some  strong,  inconspicuous  colored 
woollen  or  worsted  goods  is  the  most  sensible  ma¬ 
terial,  gathered  into  a  band  and  buttoned  around 
the  leg  below  the  knee,  never  leaving  any  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  drawers  and  woollen  stockings.  The 
dress  skirt  should  be  long  enough  to  couceal  these 
drawers  when  standing.  They  look  well  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  dress,  and  are  best  lined. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  these  are  the  most 
sensible  winter  drawers  that  I  can  imagine  for  little 
girls.  Warm  trousers  reaching  to  the  tops  of  the 
boots,  are  most  reasonable  for  little  girls  and  little 
boys  too,  but  children  must  not  be  made  uncom¬ 
fortably  odd.  Leggins  must  be  added  for  out-door 
use,  and  for  extra  cold  days  in-doors.  Outer  draw¬ 
ers  and  petticoat  should  button  to  a  strong  gingham 
or  colored  drilling  waist  worn  over  the  undersuit. 

Advantages  of  “  Plain  Living.” 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  living  on  plain, 
simply-cooked  but  nourishing  food.  Variety  is 
necessary — that  is,  a  judicious  mingling  of  dishes 
of  grains,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  meats.  There 
need  be  but  few  kinds  at  one  meal  if  the  family  arc 
agreed  in  their  tastes.  The  larger  the  family,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  more  need  of  variety  at  each  meal 
that  each  one  may  follow  natural  instinct  in  selec¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  can  be  done  with  due  reference  to 
the  lights  of  others.  Plain  living  reduces  not  only 
our  expenses,  but  our  labor  in  the  kitchen.  Another 
important  thing  I  have  been  taught  by  both  reason 
and  experience :  plain  living  reduces  our  liability 
to  diseases  of  all  kinds.  As  I  said  recently,  there 
has  been  but  one  case  of  absolute  sickness  (down 
sick  in  bed,  undressed  all  day)  in  our  little  family  of 
four  children  during  the  more  than  dozen  years 
since  the  eldest  was  born.  I  think  this  is  due  to 
care  in  regard  to  the  general  rule  of  health,  as  no 
preventive  or  curative  medicines — not  even  Catnip- 
tea  or  Camphor — have  been  used.  Yesterday  a 
daughter  complained  of  a  slight  sore  throat— a  very 
unusual  complaint  here — and  I  felt  some  little  un¬ 
easiness,  as  diphtheria  is  abroad  in  this  part  of  the 
country  (six  children  from  one  family  buried  late¬ 
ly  iu  a  city  not  far  away),  and  a  few  cases  in  our 
own  place.  But  I  felt  condemned  for  the  dinner  of 
the  day  before — hot  bread  pancakes,  upon  which 
I  knew  that  the  little  girl  was  eating  quite  too 
much  butter  in  a  melting  condition,  followed  by 
pumpkin  pie,  which  disgraced  me  because  it  was 
too  sweet  and  spicy  for  health.  She  had  the  good 
sense  (or  the  cultivated  instinct)  to  go  without 
supper  last  night,  and  a  wet  cloth  on  her  throat 


during  sleep,  covered  by  a  dry  one,  perfected  a  cure 
of  all  sore  throat.  I  know  a  family  whose  mother 
always  dreaded  the  coming  of  winter,  because 
croup,  diphtheria,  sore  throats,  coughs,  and  other 
cold  weather  diseases  so  threatened  her  children, 
and  worried  or- seriously  alarmed  her;  and  then 
dreaded  hot  weather  on  account  of  children’s  bowel 
diseases — until  she  learned  to  regulate  their  health 
by  regulating  their  diet.  A  bountiful  but  plain  bill 
of  fare  in  exchange  for  the  “  richer  ”  or  more  high- 
ly-seasoned  food  common  among  prosperous  peo¬ 
ple,  has  changed  all  that.  A  healthier  flock  of 
children,  and  a  more  happy  and  hopeful  mother  is 
seldom  found.  She  almost  never  makes  cake  now-a- 
days,  and  pies  very  seldom,  and  then  very  plain 
ones.  Children  who  live  habitually  on  plain  fare, 
show  evil  effects  from  rich  food  much  more  quickly 
than  those  who  live  regularly  on  the  latter,  and 
some  suppose  this  proves  that  their  stomachs  are 
weaker  on  account  of  plain  living,  but  I  think  it  is 
because  they  have  a  more  correct  or  healthy  tone, 
and  it  seems  to  me  fortunate  that  the  first  deviation 
from  health  is  so  quickly  reported,  and  thus  there 
is  little  danger  of  serious  disease. 


A  Pleasing  Lamp  Shade. 

Not  long  ago  we  saw  at  a  farm-house,  where  the 
mother  had  a  happy  tact  of  making  much  with  sim¬ 
ple  means,  a  lamp  shade,  which  had  a  richness  of 
effect  that  one  would  hardly  suppose  possible  from 
the  very  common  materials  entering  into  its  make 

up.  The  shade 
was  made  of  six 
pieces  of  per¬ 
forated  card¬ 
board,  of  the 
shape  shown  in 
the  engraving. 
In  this  case  the 
pieces  were  6 
inches  long,  5i 
inches  wide  be¬ 
low,  and  3  inch¬ 
es  above.  Each 
of  these  was 
bound  all 
around  withnar- 
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ribbon,  and  the  pieces  attached  to  one  another  by 
a  few  stitches  above  and  below  through  the  ribbon. 
This  allowed — which  is  no  small  advantage — the 
whole  to  be  folded,  and  occupy  but  small  space 
when  not  in  use.  Each  piece  was  ornamented  by 
autumn  leaves,  bits  of  fern  and  moss ;  these  were 
sewed  to  hold  them  firmly.  In  this  case  the  leaves 
had  been  varnished,  but  if  the  lady  will  follow  our 
suggestion  to  hereafter  either  oil  the  leaves,  or  dip 
them  in  paraffine,  we  think  she  will  find  it  an  im¬ 
provement.  A  screen  of  this  kind,  before  the  leaves 
fade,  presents  a  rich  variety  of  colors  ;  but  this  was 
the  work  of  a  former  season,  and  though  the 
autumnal  tints  had  quite  lost  their  brdliancy,  the 
effect  was  still  most  pleasing,  for  the  outlines  were 
still  perfect,  and  as  these  were  well  defined  against 
the  white  ground  of  the  card,  their  uniform  neutral 
tint,  while  not  so  showy  as  the  former  bright 
colors,  still  made  the  shade  decidedly  ornamental. 


Village,  Farm  and  Home  Improvement.— 
Dangers. 

Just  now  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  village  im¬ 
provement,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  Associa¬ 
tions  are  being  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  combined  effort  to  have  better  roads  with 
shade-trees,  better  bridges,  neater  front-yards,  and 
other  surroundings,  and  whatever  may  make  the 
village  pleasanter  to  those  who  already  live  there, 
and  attractive  to  those  who  are  seeking  rural 
homes.  That  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  such  plans, 
the  whole  past  of  the  American  Agriculturist  is  a 
witness,  and  we  arc  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the 
recent  agitation  of  the  subject  of  which  we  Jhave 
already  given  some  account,  and  expect  to  give 
more.  We  have  just  one  fear  with  respect  to  these 


“Village  Improvement  Associations,’’  and  that  is, 
that  they  will  not  lay  their  foundations  sufficiently 
deep.  A  lawn  is  a  “  thing  of  beauty,”  but  to  be  a 
“joy  forever,”  the  soil  down  beneath  the  green 
carpet,  must  be  deep,  fine,  and  rich,  or  the  hot 
suns  of  midsummer  will  make  of  the  green  carpet 
a  brown  one.  So  with  “  Village  Improvements,” 
they  should  begin  below  the  surface,  and  the  first 
essentials  of  drainage  and  sewerage  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  providing  trees  for  shade  and  adorn¬ 
ments.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  why  the  two 
should  not  go  hand  in  hand,  were  it  not  that  some 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  improvements  may  look 
more  to  immediate  effects  than  to  permanent,  bi$ 
hidden  work.  One  of  the  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  “  Village  Improvement  ” — and  it  is  a  le¬ 
gitimate  one — is,  that  the  value  of  the  property 
will  be  greatly  enhanced.  That  a  place  with  good 
and  tree-margined  roads,  and  neatness  manifest  in 
the  surroundiugs  of  its  houses  will  prove  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  seeker  for  a  rural  home,  than  one 
where  these  are  quite  disregarded,  is  evident.  But 
the  city  dweller  seeking  a  place  iu  the  country  at 
the  present  time,  is  not  the  same  as  the  one  of  20 
years  ago,  when  prices  were  high  and  money 
plenty.  The  first  question  the  citizen  of  to-day 
who  would  become  a  suburban,  is  sure  to  ask  is  : 
“Do  you  have  chills  and  fever?  Is  the  place 
healthy  ?  ’’—meaning  of  course,  healthful  —  and 
similar  inquiries  which  only  can  be  favorably 
answered  when  drains,  sewers,  and  other  sanitary 
matters  have  been  duly  provided.  It  is  -well  known 
that  some  of  the  most  delightful  localities  within 
easy  reach  of  New  York  City,  those  possessing  every 
natural  attraction,  are  largely  undesirable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  malaria.  The  very  name  mal-aria,  mean¬ 
ing  “  bad  air,”  indicates  that  it  is  avoidable  by  sub¬ 
stituting  good  air  for  bad,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
by  removing  the  contaminations,  chills  and  fever, 
congestive  fever,  “  dumb  ague,”  and  all  the  mis¬ 
eries  produced  by  malaria,  disappear.  But  malaria 
is  not  the  only  trouble  due  to  local  causes.  That 
most  alarming  of  epidemics— justly  alarming  in  its 
suddenness,  and  in  mainly  finding  its  victims 
among  children,  diphtheria,  is  now  classed  among 
preventable  diseases  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  protests  against  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
health.  We  have  not  seen  this  matter  set.  forth 
more  clearly  and  tersely  than  in  the  report  of  Doct. 
E.  M.  Snow,  the  most  efficient  Health  Registrar  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  He  finds  it  his  “  duty  to  ask  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  Providence,  and  espec¬ 
ially  of  parents,  to  the  following  statements.”  We 
also  find  it  our  “duty  ”  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  world — for  there  are  few  parts 
of  it  not  reached  by  the  American  Agriculturist — to 
his  words  when  he  says  : 

“  1.  No  ease  of  diphtheria  occurs  without  an 
adequate  cause.  This  is  self-evident.” 

“  2.  The  cause  of  nearly  all  cases  of  the  disease 
exists  in  the  houses  or  premises,  or  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  houses  where  these  cases  occur.  ” 

“3.  The  cause  of  nearly  all  the  cases  that  occur 
in  this  city,  is  breathing  impure  air  from  privy 
vaults  or  sink  drains  ;  or  drinking  impure  water.” 

“4.  Much  observation  and  long  continued  and 
careful  investigation  have  perfectly  satisfied  me 
of  the  truth  of  these  propositions,  and  they  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  cases,  whether  in  the  tenements  of 
the  poor  or  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich.” 

These  statements  carry  weight,  for  they  are  from 
one  whose  reputation  as  an  authority  in  sauitary 
matters  is  world-wide.  They,  too,  have  an  applica¬ 
tion  beyond  diphtheria — and  stand  with  equal  force 
for  the  slower  but  scarcely  less  fatal  typhoid. 

Let  us  beautify,  let  us  make  our  roads  as  level  as 
floors,  let  us  plant  trees,  let  us  do  away  with 
unsightly  fences,  let  us  adorn  our  front-yards 
with  figures  of  flowers  on  carpets  of  lawn, 
let  us  hide  the  crude  carpentery  of  our  ve¬ 
randas  with  graceful  climbers — but  first,  before 
all  and  above  all — let  us  look  to  the  “  privy- 
vault  ”  and  “sink-drain,”  as  these  stand  for  the 
wastes  of  our  daily  life  which  must  be  got  rid  of — 
and  merely  putting  them  beyond  our  sight  is  not 
getting  rid  of  them.  This  removal  of  the  wastes  of 
the  house  is  eminently  a  household  matter,  and  is 
one  that  may  properly  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
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house-mother.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
we  naturally  think  of,  and  plan  for  improvements, 
and  we  belittle  no  others  in  claiming  the  first  place 
for  those  that  relate  to  the  health  of — indeed  the 
life  of  —  the  household.  Two  of  the  greatest 
scourges  of  country  life — typhoid  fever  and  diph- 
theria — are  by  the  highest  authorities  traced  directly 
to  the  water  we  drink,  and  the  air  we  breathe.  The 
sources  of  contamination  in  both  cases  are  the 
privy-vault  and  the  sink-drain.  In  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  we  cannot  be  squeamish,  but  must  speak 
plainly.  Take  the  country  through,  outside  of 
cities  and  places  large  enough  for  public  sewerage, 
the  condition  of  the  privy-vaults  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
civilization,  a  horror  and  a  shame.  If  it  were  only 
an  offense  to  our  senses,  this  would  call  for  a  re¬ 
form  ;  but  when  we  have  the  highest  authority  for 
the  statement  that  it  brings  disease  and  death,  why 
should  we  hesitate  ?  There  is  no  evil  more  easy  to 
reform  than  this  —  reform  it  out  of  existence  ? 
Among  all  intelligent  people,  the  privy-vault  should 
be  abolished.  There  is  no  need  of  discussing  how 
far  off  the  well  must  be  to  be  safe  from  contamina¬ 
tion,  or  how  far  from  the  house  to  avoid  its  odors 
— it  simply  need  not  exist.  A  privy-vault  is  no 
more  needed  on  a  farm  or  other  place  than  a  pillory 
— both  are  relics  of  a  semi-civilized  life.  Be  done 
with  it  altogether.  The  writer  speaks  from  10  years’ 
experience,  when  he  asserts  that  a  privy-vault  is  an 
unnecessary  nuisance.  Dry  earth  or  coal  ashes  are 
obtainable  everywhere,  and  no  consideration  of  ex¬ 
pense  need  stand  in  the  way  of  abolishing  eveiy 
vault  on  the  continent,  while  every  consideration 
©f  health,  comfort  and  decency  demand  the  change. 
We  have  already  shown  how  easily  it  is  to  establish 
an  earth  closet,  and  for  the  benefit  of  many  new 
readers  must  do  so  again,  but  at  another  time,  as 
this  article  is  already  too  long.  The  disposal  of 
the  vault  danger  is  the  easier  of  the  two.  The 
sink-drain  question  must  be  left  to  another  month. 


Macaroni  and  its  Uses. 

In  a  notice  of  Miss  Corson’s  little  work  on  “*25- 
cent  Dinners,”  it  was  stated  as  one  good  feature  of 
the  book,  that  it  recommended  Macaroni,  and  told 
how  to  cook  it.  This  cheap  and  very  nutritious 
food  may  be  cooked  in  a  variety  of  acceptable 
styles,  and  is  a  most  excellent  substitute  for  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Potatoes  are  apt  to  be  poor  late  in  the  season, 
and  if  macaroni  be  used  instead,  it  will  be  found 
vastly  more  nutritious.  Macaroni  comes  in  boxes 
of  about  25  lbs.,  and  is  sold  by  the  box  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  15-18c.  per  lb.  It  is  in  long  pipes,  or 
tubes,  sometimes  several  feet  in  length,  being  bent 
over  and  over ;  it  is  a  little  larger  round  than  a  com¬ 
mon  lead  pencil,  and  has  a  dull  appearance,  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  horn.  It  is  imported  from  Italy, 
and  though  it  has  been  made  in  this  country,  and 
perhaps  is  still  made,  it  is,  for  reasons  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  presently,  vastly  inferior  to  the  imported. 
Macaroni  is  really  dried  flour  paste,  but  there  is, 
as  every  housekeeper  knows,  a  great  difference  in 
flour,  and  the  kind  best  for  bread  is  the  poorest  for 
macaroni,  and  vice-versa.  Flour  consists  largely 
of  starch.  If  we  mix  up  some  flour  with  water,  to 
form  dough,  and  tie  a  lump  of  this  dough — say  as 
big  as  a  hen’s  egg — in  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  then 
hold  it  under  a  stream  of  water,  and  work  it  as 
the  water  flows,  the  starch  will  soon  be  washed 
out  through  the  meshes  of  the  muslin,  when  the 
water  runs  clear,  showing  that  the  starch  has  been 
washed  out,  if  we  open  the  cloth  there  will  be  found 
a  small  quantity  of  a  pasty  stringy  mass — this  is 
gluten.  It  differs  from  starch  in  containing  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  it  will  soon  spoil.  Starch  is  a  /leaf-pro¬ 
ducing  food,  gluten  is  a  yfesA-forming  food,  really 
the  most  nutritious  portion  of  the  flour.  Our  best 
wheats  make  flour  with  7  or  8  parts  in  the  100  of 
gluten.  Other  wheats  contain  about  twice  as  much. 
It  is  only  wheats  rich  in  gluten  that  make  good 
macaroni,  and  while  the  flour  of  our  wheats  make 
the  best  and  lightest  bread,  it  is  only  the  wheats  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  especially  some  kinds  raised 
in  certain  localities  in  Italy,  that  make  the  best 
macaroni.  This  is  why  it  can  not  be  made  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  this  country — our  flour  is  in  one  sense 
too  good.  The  proper  kind  of  flour  is  made  into 


a  stiff  paste  with  water,  well  worked  by  means  of  a 
wooden  bar,  and  then  put  into  a  mould  in  which  it 
is  subjected  to  great  pressure.  The  mould  has 
holes  in  it,  of  the  proper  shape,  and  the  paste  is 
forced  out  through  these  as  fine  threads,  when  it  is 
called  Vermicelli,  or  as  pipes  or  tubes,  when  it  is 
Macaroni.  It  is  dried  by  a  heat  sufficiently  to 
slightly  bake  it,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  packed  in 
boxes.  The  same  paste  rolled  thin,  and  formed 
by  proper  cutters  into  squares,  stars,  hearts,  etc., 
is  known  as  Italian  paste.  Vermicelli  and  Italian 
Paste  are  rarely  used  except  in  soups.  It  will  be 
seen  that  macaroni  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all 
farinaceous  foods,  and  one  that  should  be  more 
generally  known  and  used  than  it  now  is.  We  may 
add  here,  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  thing  for  ex¬ 
plorers  and  other  travellers — as  we  know  from  ex¬ 
perience.  Those  who  go  on  hunting  and  other  ex¬ 
cursions,  which  take  them  where  vegetables  are 
not  procurable,  will  not  miss  these  if  there  is  a 
supply  of  macaroni.  Old  macaroni  is  sometimes 
infested  by  an  insect  which  feeds  within  the  cavity; 
upon  holding  the  sticks  up  to  the  light  this  may  be 
seen  as  a  dark  spot.  In  our  first  experience  with 
macaroni,  it  seemed  so  hard  and  horn-like,  that  it 
was  put  to  soak  before  cooking  ;  as  a  consequence 
it  was  spoiled.  It  should  be  put  at  once  into  bod¬ 
ing  water.  The  following  directions  for  cooking  it 
are  from  “  25-eent  Dinners,”  and  abridged  so  far  as 
they  give  matters  already  stated  above.  Miss  Cor¬ 
son  gives  the  following  general  directions  under 

Macaroni. — Wipe  it  carefully,  break  it  in  what¬ 
ever  lengths  you  want  it,  and  put  it  into  boiling 
water,  to  every  quart  of  which  half  a  tablespoonful 
of  salt  is  added  ;  you  can  boil  an  onion  with  it  if  you 
like  the  flavor ;  as  soon  as  it  is  tender  enough  to 
yield  easily  when  pressed  between  the  fingers,  drain 
it  in  a  colander,  saving  its  liquor  for  the  next  day’s 
broth,  and  lay  it  in  cold  water  until  you  want  to  use 
it/  When  more  macaroni  has  been  boiled  than  is 
used  it  can  be  kept  perfectly  good  by  laying  it  in 
fresh  water,  which  must  be  changed  every  day. 
After  boiling  the  macaroni,  you  can  use  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  of  the  following  directions.  Half  a  pound 
of  uncooked  macaroni  will  make  a  large  dishful. 

Macaroni,  Farmers’  Styxe.— Boil  half  a  pound 
of  macaroni  as  above,  and  while  you  are  draining  it 
from  the  cold  water,  stir  together  over  the  fire  one 
ounce  each  of  butter  and  flour,  and  as  soon  as  they 
bubble,  gradually  pour  into  the  sauce  they  make,  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  beating  it  with  a  fork  or  egg 
whip  until_  it  is  smooth  ;  season  it  with  a  level  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  level  saltspoonful  of  pepper, 
and  put  the  macaroni  in  it  to  heat  ;  then  cut  an 
onion  into  small  shreds,  and  brown  it  over  the  fire 
in  a  very  little  fat ;  when  both  are  done,  dish  the 
macaroni,  and  pour  the  onion  out  of  the  frying  pan 
upon  it.  It  is  excellent ;  and  ten  cents  will  cover 
the  cost  of  all  of  it. 

Macaroni  with  Broth. — Put  half  a  pound  of 
macaroni,  boiled  as  above  and  washed  in  cold  water, 
over  the  fire  with  any  kind  of  broth,  or  one  pint  of 
cold  gravy  and  water ;  season  it  to  taste  with  pep¬ 
per  and  salt,  and  let  it  heat  slowly  for  an  hour,  or 
less  if  you  are  in  a  hurry  ;  then  lay  it  on  a  flat  dish, 
strew  over  it  a  few  bread  crumbs,  which  you  will 
almost  always  have  on  hand  if  you  save  all  the  bits 
I  speak  of  in  the  article  on  bread  ;  then  set  the 
dish  in  the  oven,  or  in  front  of  the  fire  to  brown. 
It  will  cost  less  than  ten  cents,  and  be  delicious. 

Macaroni  with  White  Sauce. — Warm  half  a 
pound  of  macaroni,  boiled  and  washed  in  cold  water, 
as  above,  in  the  following  sauce,  and  use  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  hot.  Stir  together  over  the  fire  one  ounce 
each  of  butter  and  flour,  pouring  in  one  pint  of 
boiling  water  and  milk,  as  soon  as  the  butter  and 
flour  are  mixed  ;  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  and  put  the  macaroni  into  it.  This  dish  costs 
less  than  ten  cents,  and  is  very  good  and  wholesome. 

Macaroni  with  Cheese. — Boil  half  a  pound  of 
macaroni,  as  above,  put  into  a  pudding  dish  in 
layers  with  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese,  (cost  four 
cents,)  grated  and  mixed  between  the  layers ;  sea¬ 
son  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste  ;  put  a  very  little 
butter  and  some  bread  crumbs  over  it,  and  brown  it 
in  the  oven.  It  will  make  as  hearty  and  strength¬ 
ening  a  meal  as  meat,  and  cost  about  twelve  cents, 


A  Convenient  Small  Toaster. 

A  toasting-fork  is  not  a  convenient  affair  to  use 
over  a  stove  fire,  the  position  in  which  it  must  be 
held  exposes  the  hands  unpleasantly  to  heat,  and 
there  is  danger  that  the  slice  will  fall  off.  The  en¬ 
graving  shows  a  small  toaster,  which  we  find  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  fork.  It  is  made 
of  copper  wire,  a  little  larger 
than  a  common  knitting 
needle,  bent  into  the  form 
there  shown.  The  broad 
part  is  5  inches  across  each 
way;  the  wire  being  bent  in 
the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross, 
is  much  firmer  than  a  simple 
square  or  circle  would  be. 
Below  this  part  the  ends  of 
the  wire  are  twisted  together 
for  about  an  inch,  and  lie 
side  by  side  until  they  enter 
the  handle ;  this  straight 
portion  is  7  inches  long,  and 
fits  into  a  wooden  handle  of 
about  the  same  length. 
There  are  two  pieces  like 
this — but  one,  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion,  being  shown — set 
into  the  handle  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  spring  apart  an 
inch  or  more ;  a  common 
curtain  ring  slides  upon  the 
straight  portion,  to  bring 
the  two  halves  together  and 
hold  the  bread.  It  takes 
two  and  a  quarter  yards  of 
wire,  which  should  be  cut  in 
bread  toaster.  halves,  and  the  bending  to 
form  the  cross  should  begin  in  the  middle  of  each. 
This  toaster  may  be  made  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
is  a  neat  present  for  a  boy  to  make  his  mother. 


Coal  Fires— Practical  Hints. 

So  much  of  comfort,  health,  and  economy,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  proper  management  of  coal  fires 
during  winter,  that  we  offer  a  few  common-sense 
suggestions  which  may  be  new  to  some  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  who  have  not 
given  thought  to  the  subject.— -In  renewing  a  fire  in 
a  stove  or  furnace,  it  is  customary  to  dash  in  a  lot 
of  coal,  entirely  covering  that  already  on  fire.  The 
result  is  a  cold  spell,  cessation  of  cooking,  etc.,  for 
half  an  hour,  more  or  less,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  coal,  its  size  and  quantity,  the  draft,  and 
the  amount  already  ignited.  Often  the  fire  vexa- 
tiously  goes  out.  This  can  be  avoided  by  piling  all 
the  fresh  coal  upon  only  half  or  so  of  that  already 
on  fire.  The  burning  portion  will  partially  main¬ 
tain  the  heat,  will  keep  up  a  draft,  and  rapidly 
extend  through  the  fresh  coal.  When  that  is  well 
on  fire,  it  can  be  spread  over  the  whole,  or,  if  need¬ 
ed,  more  coal  can  be  put  in  on  the  other  side,  leav¬ 
ing  the  new  coal  well  burning.  In  this  way  a  con¬ 
tinuous  heat  can  be  maintained,  with  far  less  risk  of 
extinguishing  what  we  have.  This  may  seem  a 
small  matter,  but  it  will  often  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  comfort,  and  often  save  weak  or  sickly  or 
damp  persons  from  taking  or  increasing  a  cold.  In 
the  kitchen  it  may  save  the  spoiling  of  good  cook¬ 
ing  or  baking.  In  large  steamships,  a  steady  pow¬ 
er  is  kept  up  by  having  several  fire-boxes  under  the 
same  boiler,  and  replenishing  only  one  at  a  time. 

When  a  coal  fire  is  almost  out,  it  can  be  started 
afresh  by  first  adding  a  little  fine  coal  over  the  fire, 
with  a  bit  or  two  of  dry  wood  if  needed,  and  cov¬ 
ering  all  around  it  with  coal  enough  to  concentrate 
the  draft  upon  the  little  fire  remaining. 

Starting  Coal  Fires. 

In  starting  a  fire,  a  great  point  is  to  concentrate 
the  draft.  If  kindling  wood  is  abundant  and  cheap, 
a  large  quantity  may  be  thrown  in  and  fired,  and 
when  well  ignited,  the  coal  thrown  on  freely.  But 
usually  it  is  better  to  put  a  little  kindling  in  a  pret¬ 
ty  compact  heap  in  one  place ,  at  the  middle  of  the 
grating ;  when  well  started,  put  over  it  a  little 
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fine  coal,  and  cover  all  the  rest  of  the  grate  with 
at  least  coal  enough  to  turn  the  draft  of  air 
through  the  Kindling  point.  It  will  burn  more  cer¬ 
tainly  and  more  rapidly,  and  extend  to  the  rest  of 
the  mass  much  sooner  than  if  the  kindlings  were 
spread  ou<t  so  as  to  give  no  strong  heat  to  the  hard 
coal  at  any  one  point. — The  best  kindling  for  hard 
coal,  is  a  few  shavings  or  paper  to  catch  from  the 
match  ;  over  this  a  little  pine,  cut  short ;  and  over 
this  charcoal,  or  dry  hard  wood  only  half  a  foot  or 
so  in  length,  and  split  fine — all  the  kindling  in  one 
pretty  compact  mass.  The  point  is  to  get  heat 
enough  to  ignite  the  hard  coal.  When  the  draft  is 
not  strong,  or  one  is  in  haste,  cover  all  the  grating 
with  a  few  thicknesses  of  waste  newspaper,  or  any 
coarse  paper,  with  some  coal  upon  it,  except  right 
under  the  kindlings.  This  will  concentrate  the 
draft  at  that  point,  and  greatly  hasten  ignition. 
The  paper  will  burn  off  as  the  fire  spreads,  and  ad¬ 
mit  the  air  to  other  points. 

Saving  Coal. 

In  mild  weather,  much  coal  may  be  saved  in  large 
stoves,  or  furnaces,  or  grates,  by  covering  a  part  of 
the  grating  with  brick,  or  flat  stones,  or  clay  even, 
or  by  covering  part  of  the  coal  with  fine  ashes,  so 
that  the  draft  of  air  can  only  pass  through  a  part 
of  it.  A  little  skill  and  care  in  this  will  effect  a 
great  saving  of  fuel,  and  supply  an  amount  of  heat 
adapted  to  the  weather,  or  to  the  rooms  to  be 
warmed.  We  prefer  a  pretty  large  fire-box  in  a  stove 
or  furnace,  and  in  the  cook  stove  even,  the  burning 
portion  or  surface  to  be  contracted  or  regulated  as 
above  ;  we  then  have  ample  room  for  a  large  fire 
when  it  is  wanted  in  extreme  cold  weather,  or  for 
an  emergency.  The  brick  or  clay  can  be  readily 
removed  from  any  part  of  the  grating  as  desired. 

Size  of  Coal. 

The  smallest  coal  that  will  not  drop  through  the 
grating  is  usually  the  most  economical  for  all  fires, 
even  for  large  heating  furnaces.  Large  lump,  or 
egg  coal  even,  requires  a  considerable  depth  of 
mass  to  burn  well,  or  indeed  to  keep  ignited  at  all. 
Fine  coal  two  or  three  inches  in  depth  will  keep  on 
fire,  and  its  rapidity  of  burning  can  be  easily  regu- 
leted  by  the  dampers,  or  opening  the  upper  door, 
or  by  covering  a  part  or  the  whole  with  ashes  to  be 
raked  off  or  shaken  out  as  necessary.  For  the  cook¬ 
ing  stove  or  range,  with  three  tons  of  moderately 
small  “  stove-coal  ”  size,  we  buy  one  ton  of  “  chest¬ 
nut  ”  or  “nut”  size,  to  be  used  in  kindling,  in 
starting  up  afresh  quickly,  and  when  only  a  small 
fire  is  wanted  for  a  short  time.  For  the  largest 
heating  furnace  we  use  “  egg  ”  size  (not  lump),  and 
with  each  four  or  five  tons,  one  ton  of  stove  size, 
and  half  a  ton  of  chestnut  size — the  smaller  sizes 
for  kindling,  and  renewing,  and  when  but  little  fire 
is  required— regulating  consumption  by  dampers, 
or  ash  covering,  or  stopping  part  of  the  grating. 


Soda  and  Hot  Water. — Every  now  and  then 
a  recipe  comes  to  us,  directing  a  certain  amount  of 
soda  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  “  hot  water  ”  be¬ 
fore  adding  it  to  the  preparation.  The  “  soda  ”  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  of  course  that  known  as  cooking  or 
baking  soda — the  bicarbonate  of  soda  of  the  shops. 
“  Hot  water”  is  not  very  definite,  but  many  think¬ 
ing  “  the  hotter  the  better”  will  use  boiling  water, 
and  thus  render  the  soda  in  good  part  useless.  We 
use  soda  with  sour  milk,  molasses,  or  wherever  an 
acid  is  present  (as  there  usually  is  in  molasses,  even 
though  it  is  sweet),  for  a  double  purpose  :  in  the 
first  place  to  neutralize  the  acid,  and  secondly  that 
the  carbonic  acid  (a  gas)  set  free  by  this  action  of 
the  acid  upon  the  soda,  may  permeate  the  mixture 
in  minute  bubbles,  and,  when  these  bubbles  are  ex¬ 
panded  by  the  heat  of  cooking,  make  the  article 
“  light.”  We  use  washing  soda  for  cleansing  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  other  kind  in  cooking.  Why  ?  Be¬ 
cause,  supposing  both  to  be  pure,  the  cooking  soda 
contains  twice  as  much  carbonic  acid — the  gas  just 
mentioned — as  washing  soda  does.  So  far  as  mere¬ 
ly  neutralizing  acid  goes,  washing  soda  is  as  good 
as  the  other,  which  is  preferable  merely  because  it 
gives  off  more  gas.  If  we  heat  baking  soda,  the 
extra  quantity  of  gas  is  driven  off,  and  it  is  reduced 
to  common  or  washing  soda.  A  similar  thing  hap¬ 
pens  if  baking  soda  is  placed  in  boiling  water — a 


large  share  of  its  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off ;  even 
if  the  water  is  but  scalding  hot,  some  will  pass 
away.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  to  dissolve  cook¬ 
ing  soda  in  hot  water  we  reduce  it  to  the  condition 
of  washing  soda,  more  or  less,  as  the  water  is  hotter 
or  cooler,  and  if  boiling  water  be  used  we  might 
almost  as  well  take  the  common  soda  at  the  start. 
Hence,  when  soda  is  to  be  dissolved  for  use  in 
cooking,  let  the  liquid  be  merely  blood-warm. 


TOYS  &  OTW  TOCTHMSo 


“  Please,  CJive  Us  More  Plays  !  ” 

writes  one  of  our  young  readers,  for,  she- says,  “  we  only 
have  our  Church  paper  and  the  American  Agriculturist, 
and  the  Church  paper  is  for  Sunday-reading.” — Well,  we 
will  try  to  gratify  such  readers,  for  we  believe  all  chil¬ 
dren  should  play  some.  This  month  we  are  too  busy  in 
reading  the  hundreds  of  letters,  on  agreat  many  subjects, 
from  renewing  subscribers  that  come  every  day.  But  we 
must  try  to  mix  in  good  instruction,  as  well,  for  wo  want 
every  young  person  to  learn  something  new  in  every  num¬ 
ber,  something  that  will  be  useful  or  of  interest  all  their 
lives,  something  that  will  set  them  to  thinking  about 
other  things.  A  play  or  puzzle  interests  for  an  hour,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  it.  But  we  will  try  hereafter  to  give  the 

“  UTILE  CUM  DULCE.” 

There  !  We  have  got  in  one  of  those  “  foreign  phrases,” 
before  we  thought  of  it.  As  it  is  written  down,  we  will 
explain  it,  so  that  you  will  always  know  what,  it  means, 
when  you  see  it.  “  Utile  ”  is  the  Latin  for  useful,  benefi¬ 
cial,  valuable.  Our  word  Useful  came  from  it.  “  Cum  ” 
is  the  same  as  our  preposition,  with.  “  Dulce,"  means 
sweet,  pleasant,  delightful.  So,  “  Utile  cum  dulce"  means, 
the  useful  with  the  pleasant.  That  will  be  our  motto  in 
this  department  during  the  present  year  ;  and,  though  we 
do  not  write  it  out  in  Latin  again,  you  will  know  what  it 
means,  and  what  we  will  try  to  give  our  young  friends. 


No.  464.— Puzzle  Picture.— Well  1  we  should  not 
have  thought  it  possible,  but  really  a  whole  year  has 
passed  since  we  have  had  a  Puzzle  Picture.  There  have 
been  so  many  real  natural  puzzles  in  microscopic  and 
other  matters,  that  we  have  not  thought  of  the  artificial 


Our  Puzzle-lfiox. 

SYNCOPATIONS. 

{Example. — Syncopate  a  bird  and  leave  an  animal. 
Crow,  cow. 

1.  Syncopate  a  flower  and  leave  an  animal. 

2.  Syncopate  an  article  of  clothing  and  leave  an  animal. 

3.  Syncopate  another  animal  and  leave  a  dwelling. 

4.  Syncopate  a  fish  and  leave  an  article  of  dress. 

5.  Syncopate  a  relative  and  leave  an  insect. 

6.  Syncopate  an  excuse  and  leave  a  vegetable. 

7.  Syncopate  a  tropical  plant  and  leave  a  beverage. 

8.  Syncopate  a  pipe  and  leave  a  color. 

9.  Syncopate  a  volume  and  leave  an  extremity. 

10.  Syncopate  a  metal  and  leave  a  boy.  ”  Isola. 

HIDDEN  LITERARY  CELEBRITIES. 

1.  I  understand  that  he  will  keep  operatic  pieces. 

2.  Long  rays  of  light  emanated  therefrom. 

3.  His  cottage  stands  in  a  sequestered  vale. 

4.  I  saw  the  rascal  make  at.  Sam  with  a  dagger. 

5.  He  wrote  several  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry. 

6.  Your  friend  Will  is  not  at  home. 

7.  Thomas  where  is  the  cow?  Perhaps  she  is  in  the  field. 

8.  He  saw  a  red  ant  eating  his  winter  store  of  provisions. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

CTSHjLOTME I Y ( H I LE 
O  T  S  H 
EOT.  STBS 
E^H  II  E  I 
YM  II  L  I 
Y  I  I  YL 
HOESY 
II  S  TOE 
S  II  Y  S 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  11  letters  : 

My  10,  1,  5,  11,  is  a  course. 

My  2,  6,  4,  7,  8,  is  crime. 

My  3,  9,  11,  is  a  bitter  plant. 

My  whole  is  husbandry.  St.  Clair  &  De  Leon. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  12  letters: 

My  6,  5,  3,  8, 12,  1,  4,  is  an  animal. 

My  8,  7,  2,  9,  is  a  household  article. 

My  4,  3,  11,  is  a  small  mark. 

My  5,  10,  1,  is  a  member  of  the  body. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  river.  A.  L.  Parkyn, 

3.  I  am  composed  of  43  letters : 

My  22,  33,  9,  36,  31,  is  a  vessel. 

My  15,  1,  11,  38,  18,  43,  to  give  notice. 

My  27,  5.  23,  29,  37,  to  strip. 

My  3,  24,  17,  40,  21,  30,  a  check. 

My  10,  32,  14,  2,  39,  4,  to  exalt. 

My  7,  42,  12.  26,  13.  34,  imposition. 

My  41.  20,  19,  25.  35,  one  unwise. 

My  16,  28,  6,  to  cast. 

My  8,  is  a  vowel. 

My  whole  is  a  quotation  from  Washington  Irving. 

C.  B.  R. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  bottle  but  not  in  wine, 

My  next  is  in  cattle  but  not  in  swine. 

My  third  is  in  coffee  but  not  in  tea, 

My  fourth  is  in  arbor  but  not  in  tree, 

My  fifth  is  in  yellow  but  not  in  blue, 

My  sixth  is  in  me  but  not  in  you, 

My  seventh  is  in  tatter  but  not  in  rag, 

My  eighth  is  in  tarry  but  not  in  lag, 

My  ninth  is  in  silver  but  not  in  gold, 

My  whole  was  a  soldier,  brave  and  bold. 

Frank  L.  H. 
pi. 

Helawnebo  si  on  ebon  ta  lal ;  ron  seod  ti  spessos  nay 
stripporee  fo  beon.  Ti  si  a  stabsecun  cheattad  ot  het 
rowel  waj  fo  eth  ahewl,  dan  emses  ot  nastir  het  trawe, 
cwihh  eth  ruetrace  eskat  pu  ni  greal  sluftohuin. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

Primals  and  finals  name  two  places  where  battles  were 
fought  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

1.  An  Indian  chief.  5.  A  garden  vegetable. 

2.  A  mythological  ship.  6.  A  kind  of  brass. 

3.  A  singing  bird.  7.  A  domestic  animal. 

4.  Part  of  the  body.  8.  A  forest  tree.  Isola. 

BLANK  ANAGRAMS. 

(The  italicised  words  in  a  sentence,  transposed  into  the 
original  word,  will  fill  the  blank  and  complete  the  sense.) 

1.  He  is  always  in  search  of  - ;  nothing  ever 

daunts  him. 

2.  General !  Our  best  Indian  is - ! 

3.  Has  Louisa  gone  to  get  that - compound  ? 

4.  We  bought  our  petrels  at  the - . 

5.  Dear  sir,  save  me  from  my  - — . 

6.  Ask  Mat  hoiv  he  liked  the - . 

7.  Sometimes  the - rise  late. 

8.  Act,  1  pray,  with  less - . 

9.  O'  let  me  sit  under  the - . 

Puzzles,  answers,  and  such  matters  as  were  formerly 
directed  to  “Aunt  Sue,”  may  hereafter  be  sent  to  “The 
Doctor,”  No.  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ones.  A  year  makes  a  great  change  in  our  Agriculturist 
family  of  youngsters.  New  children  come  in,  and  others, 
feeling  that  they  are  no  longer  boys  and  girls,  cease  to 
take  interest  in  puzzles  of  any  kind,  but  turn  to  the  parts 
of  the  paper  intended  for  older  persons.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  to  the  new  comers  that,  a  puzzle  picture  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  you  a  little  trouble,  that  you  may  show 
your  skill.  It  is  in  fact  a  double  picture ;  one  made  up 
of  certain  parts  that  strike  the  eye  at  once,  and  the  other 
of  parts  which  are  so  arranged  that  you  do  not  notice  them 
at  first  sight,  but  when  once  seen,  are  very  plain,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  you  cannot  avoid  seeing  them,  and  only  wonder 
why  they  were  not  plain  at  first.  Of  this  kindis  the  above 
rural  scene,  taken  evidently  just  in  the  season  of  hay¬ 
making.  The  frog  evidently  admires  the  view,  but 
whether  it  is  the  hay-cock,  that  so  surprises  him,  or 
something  else,  you  can  perhaps  find  out  if  you  look. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 

Numerical  Enigma— John  Halifax,  by  Miss  Mulock. 

Pi.— The  world  is  a  looking-glass,  and  gives  back  to  every 
man  the  reflection  of  his  ownface.  Frown  at  it  and  it  will 
in  turn  look  surly  upon  you ;  laugh  at  it  and  with  it,  and  it 
Is  a  jolly,  kind  companion. 

Anagrams'— 1.  Particular.  2.  Chrysalis.  3.  Indomitable. 

4.  Malevolent.  5.  Advocates.  6.  Greediness.  7.  Consterna¬ 
tion.  8.  Terrifying.  9.  Landscapes.  10.  Escapade. 


Geographical  Double 
Acrostic. 

Hin  dostan— Gibraltar 
H—  eidelber  — G 
I-  tr  -I 
N —  obo  — B 
D—  enve  — R 
O—  mail  —A 
S—  andy  Hil  —L 
T—  remon  — T 
A—  requip  —A 
N — orth  Ilivc— H 


Well-known  Cities  Con¬ 
cealed. 

1.  Troy.  5.  London. 

2.  Boston.  6.  Rome. 

3.  Toronto.  7.  Trenton. 

4.  Hartford.  8.  Concord. 

9.  Salem. 

Cross- word. 

The  Marchioness. 
Charade. 
Foxglove. 
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Xlie  Doctor'^  Correspondence. 

Chas.  L.  J.,  Elgin,  H!.,  wishes  to  know  “  about  dates 
which  come  in  coarse  bags  with  long  seeds  mixed  in  a 
sort  of  preserve.'’  I  suppose  that  many  boys  and  girls 
who  have  eaten  dates  would  like  to  be  told  somethiug 
about  them, and  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  sweet¬ 
ish  mass  which  they  buy  as  a  curiosity  or  a  treat,  and  soon 
tire  of,  forms  the  almost  sole  food  of  many  people.  But 
first  let  me  describe  how  it  grows.  The  Date  is  the  fruit 

of  a  Palm — 
the  Date  Palm 
—  and  when¬ 
ever  you  find 
the  Palm 
mentioned  in 
the  S  cr  i  p- 
tures,  it  is 
supposed  that 
Fig.  THE  date.  this  is  the  one 

referred  to.  The  palms  are  all  unlike  any  of  our  trees. 
They  have  a  tall,  straight  trunk— most  of  them  never 
branch — and  at  the  very  top  a  crown  of  long  fan-like 
leaves.  The  engraving,  fig.  3,  will  give  you  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the 
Date-tree, 
though  that 
being  taken 
from  a  young 
tree  in  Flori¬ 
da.  is  not  so 
tall  as  the 
full  -  grown 
ones.  If  you  Fig-  2,-sectiqn  of  date. 
will  imagine  a  tree  like  that  in  figure  3,  about  18 
inches  through,  and  rising  a  straight  naked  column 
about  the  same  size  all  the  way  to  40  and  even  60  feet, 
you  can  form  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this 

MOST  NOBLE  AND  USEFUL  PALM. 

I  can  not  recollect  that  I  ever  saw  but  one  full-grown 
Date-tree.  That  was  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  with 
a  party  travelling  towards  the  City  of  TJres  (pronounced 
Oores ),  which  was  then  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  State 
of  Sonora.  It  was  a  bright  Sunday  morning  as  we  left 
our  camp  and  started  towards  the  City.  After  a  while  a 
Bpot  appeared  against  the  sky ;  one  of  our  Mexicans 
pointed  it  out  with  much  glee,  saying,  Ures !  Ures  1 1 — 
After  an  hour’s  travel  the  spot  against  the  sky  grew  more 
distinct,  and  I  could  make  out  palm  leaves.  Bang— bang 


— went  distant  cannon,  and  every  Mexican’s  hat  came 
off  for  a  minute,  wlien  it  was  replaced  with,  Ures  1  Ures  1 1 
again.  Every  considerable  Mexican  town  is  a  military 
post,  and  at  a  certain  point  in  the  services  of  the  church 
the  soldiers  discharge  their  guns,  or  the  cannon,  if  they 
happen  to  have  them.  This  palm-tree  grew  more  and 


more  distinct,  at  last  we  crossed  a  little  stream  and 
seemed  very  near  it.  We  are  in  Ures,  said  the  Mexi¬ 
cans.  Surely  enough  we  wore.  The  one  story  adobe 
(sun-dried  brick)  houses,  mostly  of  the  same  color  as  the 
ground  they  stood  upon,  were  so  hidden  by  trees  that 
we  did  not  see  them.  We  had  not  been  looking  down 
for  a  city,  but  up,  and  this  one  Date  Palm— it  must  have 
been  50  feet  high— was  the  only  conspicuous  thing  about 
it.  We  had  to  stay  in  that  clutter 
of  mud  houses  for  several  weeks,  on 
account  of  an  accident  to  a  member 
of  our  party,  and  the  one  thing  that 
made  the  town  to  me,  was  that  one 
Date-tree,  and  I  often  thought  what 
a  blessing  that  tree  was  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  living  there,  to  always  give  them 

SOMETHING  HIGHER  TO  LOOK  UP  TO  1 
But  in  giving  my  “  traveler's  yarn,” 

I  am  getting  away  from  the  date  t  tory. 

The  Date  Palm  has  its  pistillate — or 
fruit-bearing  flowers,  and  its  stami- 
nate,  or  pollen-bearing  ones,  on  dif¬ 
ferent  trees.  Both  kinds  of  flowers 
are  at  first — in  the  bud — enclosed  in  a 
hard  case  or  sheath,  as  shown  in  fig.  4; 
this  bursts  open  and  falls  away  when 
the  flowers  are  ready  to  bloom  ;  the 
flowers  are  small  and  not  showy,  but 
in  immense  numbers ;  some  are 
shown  separate  in  the  engraving. 

The  cluster  of  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  made 
up  of  long  strands.  The  dates  as 
you  find  them  in  the  mats  give  you  but 
little  idea  of  their  appearance.  Figure 
1  shows  the  fruit,  perhaps  a  third 
less  than  the  real  size ;  when  ripened 
on  the  tree  they  are  very  rich  and 
pulpy.  If  to  be  sent  away,  they  are 
picked  somewhat  before  they  are 
quite  ripe  and  dried,  and  in  this  un¬ 
pressed  condition  small  quantities  are 
imported  into  New  York  and  other 
cities,  but  as  they  are  rather  expensive, 

I  doubt  if  many  are  sent  to  the  inland 
towns.  These  appear  like  fig.  1,  but 
larger,  are  of  an  amber-color,  and 
when  cut  open  show  the  seed  or  Date- 
stone  within  a  cavity,  as  in  figure  2. 

The  fruit  in  this  state  is  very  tender, 
and  without  the  cloying  sweetness  of 

THE  DATES  IN  MATS, 
which  are  not,  as  many  suppose,  pre¬ 
served  in  sugar.  They  are  simply  the 
ripe  dates  crowded  into  bags  of 
matting,  by  which  they  lose  their 
shape  and  are  pressed  flat.  It  is  in  this 
form  that  they  are  put  up  for  keeping 
and  commerce.  The  date  is  abundant  all  through  north¬ 
ern  Africa,  and  has  been  taken  to  other  countries  where 
the  climate  is  sufficiently  warm  to  allow  it  to  perfect  its 
fruit.  Some  wandering  tribes  of  the  deserts  live  almost 
entirely  upon  dates,  and  a  failure  of  the  date  crop— which 
rarely  happens — is  a  great  calamity.  Nearly  every  part 
of  the  tree  serves  the  people,  whore  it  abounds,  for  some 
use.  The  trunk  supplies  timber,  the  leaves  are  made 
into  baskets  and  bags,  and  even  the  stones  or  seeds 
serve  as  food  for  the  camels.  Date-stones  usually  ger¬ 
minate  readily,  and  if  you  care  to  plant  some  in  a  pot  or 
box,  you  can  learn  how  the  Date-tree  looks  when  young. 

. . .  .Thos.  S.  M.,  of  Lawrence,  Kas.,  wishes  me  to  tell  him 
ABOUT  COLLODION, 

and  why  it  is  used  in  taking  photographs.  Collodion — 
from  a  Greek  word,  meaning  “  to  stick”— came  about 
very  curiously.  About  30  years  ago,  a  German  chemist 
wiped  up  some  acid  with  a  lock  of  cotton,  and  when  he 
threw  it  into  the  fire,  noticed  that  it  burned  with  a  flash, 
and  differently  from  common  cotton.  He  took  the  hint, 
and  made  experiments,  and  found  by  soaking  cotton 
in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  washing  and 
drying  it,  that,  while  it  looked  like  ordinary  cotton,  it 
would  explode  with  great  force— ■with  more  power  than 
gunpowder.  This  was  called  gun-cotton,  and  while  it  is 
not  much  used  for  guns,  it  is  sometimes  employed  in 
blasting.  A  medical  student  in  Boston  discovered  that 
gun-cotton  would  dissolve  in  ether,  and  make  a  varnish 
which  he  called  collodion ;  he  found  it  dried  upon  his  fin¬ 
gers,  as  a  film  which  would  not  wash  off,  and  was  trans¬ 
parent.  It  occurred  to  him  that  this  might  be  used  for 
dressing  wounds,  and  it  is  still  employed  in  some  cases, 
and  still  sold  as  liquid  court  plaster  and  liquid  cuticle,  to 
cover  places  where  the  skin  has  been  knocked  off,  and 
for  such  uses.  But  the  greatest  use  of  collodion  is  in 
photography ;  it  dries  very  rapidly,  and  forms  a  thin, 
transparent  film.  Some  of  the.  chemical  substances  used 
in  taking  photographs  are  dissolved  in  collodion  ;  a  little 
of  this  poured  upon  a  clean  plate  of  glass  at  once  spreads 
evenly  over  the  glass,  the  ether  dries  away  in  a  few  min. 


utes,  and  there  is  a  transparent  coating  of  the  needed 
kind  for  the  light  to  act  upon,  in  taking  the  picture.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  mere  outline,  and  does  not  pretend  to 
tell  all  about  taking  the  picture — only  the  use  of  collo¬ 
dion,  in  doing  it.  See  what  a  great  thing  baa  come  from 
a  mere  trifle — our  portraits  and  views,  which  are  often  so 
dear  to  us,  are  all  due  to  that  sharp-eyed  Schonbien,  the 
chemist,  who  would  not  let  such  a  trifle  as  the  unusual 


burning  of  a  bit  of  waste  cotton  pass,  without  looking 
into  the  cause,  and  following  it  up.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  gun-cotton  would  supersede  gunpowder,  hut 
there  are  reasons  why  it  is  of  but  little  use  as  a  destruc¬ 
tive  and  life  destroying  agent,  while  it  has  found  a 
more  peaceful  as  well  as  more  beneficent  work  to  do. 

HARD  TO  GUESS— DIFFICULT  QUESTIONS. 

Our  young  friend,  “  W.  J.  E.,”  Newark,  N.  J.,  found 
some  little  black  things,  about  the  size  of  a  flax-seed,  in 
a  decayed  squash ;  finding  something  alive  within  them 
he  put  them  in  a  bottle  ;  afterwards  he  found  a  large  fly 
in  the  bottle,  and  one  of  his  little  black  bodies  empty; 
be  asks  me  to  tell  “what  they  were,  and  all  about  them  ?” 
—It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  say  what  an  insect 
is,  if  I  have  it  before  me,  but  to  give  a  name  from  no 
other  description  than  “a  large  fly”  is  impossible.  I 
mention  this  case,  because  it  is  of  a  kind  that  happens 
frequently,  and  it  will  explain  why  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  have  not  been  answered.  I  am  desirous  of  helping 
you  learn  about  such  things,  but  you  must  do  something 
towards  it  yourself.  When  you  send  me  an  insect  or 
other  matter  that  you  would  know  something  about,  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  do  not  give  it  up  without  a  trial;  but 
when  you  simply  say  “  a  large  fly,”  I  give  it  up  at  once. 
Some  questions  are  not  answered  because  they  do  not 
belong  to  our  paper  at  all,  and  especially  not  to  the  boys 
and  girls  part  of  it.  For  example,  one  boy  wishes  me  to 
tell  about  Hindoo  arithmetic,  another  how  to  make 
Lager  Beer— and  another  about  training  trotting  horses  t 


To  tell  a  Missing  Figure.— Here  is  a  little 
trick  with  figures,  that  is  very  puzzling  until  one  knows 
how  it  is  done,  and  after  one  knows  it,  that  it  should 
be  so  is  not  the  less  puzzling.  Ask  another  to  put 
down  several  figures  to  make  a  high  number.  Suppose 
18273615.  Tell  him  to  add  these  figures,  which,  in  this 
case,  will  give  36.  Then  subtract  this  sum  from  the 
figure  18273645—36=18273609.  All  this  while  you  have 
not  seen  the  figures.  Tell  him  to  cross  out  one  of  these 
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figures,  add  up  what  are  left,  and  name  the  amount,  and 
you  will  at  once  tell  him  what  figure  he  erased.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  erases  the  figure  7 — the  remainder  added  togeth¬ 
er  make  29.  The  difference  between  this  figure  and  the 
multiple  of  9  that  is  next  higher,  will  give  the  numeral 
crossed  out.  The  next  multiple  of  9  to  29  is  36 — and  the 
difference  between  29  and  36  is  7,  the  figure  removed. 


Shadow  Gaines. 

A  great  deal  of  amusement  can  be  made  with 
shadows,  and  with  a  little  forethought,  one  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  capital  entertainment  for  a  holiday  or  other 
winter  evening  party.  Almost  every  one  is  aware  of 
the  great  variety  of  shadows  that  may  be  made  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  hands  in  different  positions.  You  have  only  to 
recollect  that  it  is  the  outline 
that  makes  the  shadow,  to  see 
at  once  how  many  droll  and 
striking  things  can  be  shown  in 
this  manner.  You  wish  for 
example,  to  show  a  particular 
head-dress.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  what  the  material,  if  it  will 
east  a  shadow,  or  what  the  rest 
of  it  is,  so  that  the  outline  is  as 
desired.  With  a  newspaper  or 
two  and  a  few  pins,  you  can 
make  any  kind  of  bonnet  or 
head-dress ;  strips  of  paper 
drawn  across  a  knife  will  make 
curls,  and  a  paper  feather  may 
he  clipped  in  a  few  minutes  that 
will  make  as  fine  a  shadow  as 
the  most  costly  ostrich  feather. 

So  in  disguising  or  costuming, 
paper,  rugs,  shawls,  pillows, 
and  the  like,  will  allow  comical 
or  elegant  figures  to  be  made  at 
pleasure,  and  if  one  wishes 
crowns,  sceptres,  keys,  and 
other  emblems,  brown  paper 
stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shape, 
or  thin  paste-board,  old  ribbon 
and  other  boxes  that  may  be  had 
at  the  stores  for  the  asking,  will 
answer  as  well  as  the  real  thing. 

It  will  be  very  easy  to  make 
strangely  shaped  foreheads, 
comical  noses  and  wonderful 
chins  out  of  paper,  and  these 
may  be  held  in  place  by  coarse 
thread  or  small  twine  passed 
around  the  head,  as  this  does 
not  show.  In  showing  shadow 
pictures,  suspend  a  sheet  across 
a  door,  all  the  better  if  a  wide 
or  folding  door.  The  company 
are  to  be  upon  one  side  and  in 
the  dark.  On  the  other  side 
there  should  be  but  one  very 
strong  light,  and  it  will  be  all 
the  better  if  this  has  a  reflector. 

If  you  have  two  lights,  the 
shadows  will  be  double  and 
spoil  all.  This  light  should  be 
fixed  in  some  secure  position 
at  a  hight  about  opposite  the 
performers’  head6 ;  the  best 
distance  from  the  sheet  will  be 
found  by  trial.  The  performers 
should  stand  close  to  the  sheet 
to  give  a  clear  shadow',  and 
each  one  should  recollect  to 
hold  whatever  they  may  have,  and  also  to  hold  themselves 
in  just  the  position  to  make  the  best  shadow.  Then  a 
story  or  poem  should  be  selected  which  allows  of  con¬ 
siderable  movement,  and  the  characters  arranged  before 
hand  to  illustrate  the  story  while  it  is  being  read.  Some 
of  the  wonderful  and  improbable  Arabian  Night’s  tales 
would  make  capital  subjects.  Comic  pieces  like  Holmes’ 
poem,  “  The  Tall  Young  Oysterman.”  will  afford  much 
fun  if  illustrated  by  ridiculous  shadows.  Of  course  such 
things  go  off  better  if  a  rehearsal  can  be  had  before  hand. 


The  Paper  now  in  Your  Hands  Came 
from  Egypt!  —  Interesting  Items.  —  Most 
persons  highly  value  anything  coming  from  a  distant 
foreign  land,  as  from  Palestine,  or  Egpyt,  etc.  Well, 
with  this  copy  of  the  American  Agriculturist  in  your 
hands,  you  actually  hold  something  that  has  come  all 
the  way  from  Egpyt  in  Northeastern  Africa,  and  this 
is  how  it  came  about:  You  know  that  in  Egypt,  as  in 
many  other  places,  the  people  have  but  few  books  or 
newspapers,  and  don’t  write  many  letters,  and  so  they 
need  very  little  printing  or  writing  paper,  and  what 
they  do  use  is  mostly  made  elsewhere.  Of  course  they 
want  few  rags  to  make  paper  of.  But  they  are  very  saving. 


Every  bit  of  rag  is  gathered,  washed  and  sold,  or  ex¬ 
changed  for  confectionery,  etc.,  and  especially  for  cheap, 
coarse  earthern  jars  and  vases,  mostly  white,  but  roughly 
painted  in  bright  colors,  which  are  bought  for  ornaments 
in  their  poor  rooms.  The  dealers  fiud  among  these  rags, 
hundreds  of  rag  dolls  which  often  have  hair  sewed  on 
their  heads.  The  rag  merchants  do  a  large  business 
there.  The  Seymour  Paper  Co.,  that  made  this  paper, 
hasagents  in  Egypt,  who  send  over  for  the  mills  at  Wind¬ 
sor  Locks  up  in  Connecticut,  a  good  many  ship-loads  of 
these  rags  every  year.  They  have  “Shoonah’s”  (ware¬ 
houses),  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  with  dusters,  presses, 
steam-engines,  etc.,  to  prepare  the  rags  for  send¬ 
ing  them,  in  full  ship-loads,  direct  from  Alexandria  to 
New  Haven.  At  the  mills,  the  rags  are  bleached  white, 
and  ground  or  cut  into  fine  pulp;  this  is  floated  in 


A  SNOW  MAN  IN  UNIFORM. 

water  upon  an  endless  sieve ;  as  it  moves  along,  it 
is  shaken  sidewise  to  intermingle  the  fine  fibres  of  the 
pulp  ;  the  water  falls  through  ;  the  sheet  of  pulp  is  taken 
off  by  cylinders,  some  of  them  heated  by  steam  inside ; 
these  press  the  fibres  together  firmly  and  dry  them ; 
the  paper  is  coated  with  a  sizing  preparation,  smoothed 
and  dried  and  ironed  (or  “  calendered  ”),  by  heavy,  hot 
rollers,  then  cut  up  into  sheets  39x52)4  inches,  packed  in 
bundles  of  1000  sheets,  and  sent  to  N.  Y.  by  R.  R.  and 
Steamboat,  to  be  printed  here.  In  order  that  the  paper 
may  be  strong  and  durable,  no  clay,  no  straw  or  wood, 
which  enter  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  most  paper 
now  made,  is  allowed  in  the  printing  paper  for  this  Jour¬ 
nal  ;  but  it  is  made  of  all  pure  linen  and  cotton  rags,  and 
we  happen  to  know  that  these  rags  all  came  from  Egypt. 
The  original  cotton  probably  grew  in  our  country,  and 
the  linen  in  the  North  of  Ireland ;  they  were  made  into 
cloth  in  England,  sent  to  Egypt  and  worn  there  to 
rags ;  then  gathered  as  above,  and  now  yon  hold  them  in 
your  hands.  If  you  look  at  the  paper  with  your  micro¬ 
scope,  you  can  see  the  fine  fibres— cotton  fibres  from 
several  of  our  Southern  States,  mingled  and  arm-locked 
with  linen  ones  from  the  Emerald  Isle.  If  they  could 
speak,  what  a  story  each  fibre  could  tell  of  its  origin, 
its  wandering,  its  treatment,  and  what  it  had  sccd. 


Winter  Ways — The  Snow  Han, 

The  boy— or  girl,  either— who  never  helped  make  a 
snow  man,  has  never  had  half  the  fun  that  winter  brings. 
There  is  something  about  the  first  snow — not  the  mere 
flurry— but  the  right  down  good  snow  storm— the  kind 
that  old  people  call  “old-fashioned” — that  sets  young¬ 
sters  into  a  state  of  excitement.  This  is  natural  enough, 
for  do  they  not  find  everything  changed  as  they  look  outy 
in  the  morning?  When  they  went  to  bed  there  were  a 
few  flakes  falling,  but  all  night  long,  while  they  have 
been  sleeping,  the  snow  has  come  down;  fast  and  faster 
have  come  the  soft  white  flakes,  and  silently  have  they 
fallen  upon  one  another,  and  in  the  morning — what  a 
change!  You  can  see  by  the  fences  where  the  road 
ought  to  be;  there  is  the  well  curb,  and  yonder  the  hay¬ 
stacks — but  all  the  paths,  the 
low  stone  walls,  the  horse  block 
— all  out  of  sight,  and  only  one 
broad  plain  of  white  so  far  as 
can  be  seen.  No  wonder  that 
this  change  excites  young  folks. 
All  is  different  around  them, 
and  they  feel  like  doing  some¬ 
thing  different  themselves. 
But  work  first  and  play  after¬ 
wards,  and  now  the  work 
can  be  half  play,  for  the 
clearing  of  paths,  sweeping  off 
steps,  at  first  real  fun,  gets  to 
very  much  like  work  by  the 
time  it  is  finished.  But  the  time 
for  play  comes,  and  the  play 
must  of  course  have  something 
to  do  with  the  snow.  Boys  settle 
down  upon  one  of  two  things 
— a  snow  fort  or  a  snow  man 
—and  if  girls  have  a  voice  in 
the  matter,  it  is  likely  to  be  the 
man.  for  if  there  is  a  fort  there 
must  be  a  snow-ball  fight,  and 
that  is  rather  rough  for  girls. 
But  at  the  first  the  snow  is  too 
light  for  either,  and  the  young¬ 
sters  find  they  must  wait  for  a 
day  or  two  until  the  snow  set¬ 
tles,  before  they  can  enjoy  the 
fun.  When  the  snow  will  pack, 
when  it  will  gather  by  rolling, 
and  a  small  ball  will  soon  roll 
into  a  large  one,  then  the  snow 
man  can  be  made.  Generally 
one  boy  is  the  head  sculptor, 
and  the  rest  help.  Very  droll 
affairs  these  snow  men  often 
are,  and  we  have  thought  if  one 
could  get  a  few  dozens  of  them 
together,  they  would  make 
about  as  funny  an  art  gallery 
as  would  the  same  number  of 
the  images  that  stand  for  Indi¬ 
ans  at  the  doors  of  the  city  to¬ 
bacco  shops.  First  a  big  ball, 
as  large  as  all  hands  can  roll,  is 
made  for  the  foundation  of  the 
man.  Next  a  smaller  one,  for 
the  body,  must  be  rolled  up  by 
the  help  of  a  board,  and  be 
placed  upon  the  other.  Then  a 
still  smaller  one  is  lifted  up 
for  the  head.  These  are  the 
raw  material,  the  marble,  and 
when  this  is  ready  the  work  of 
the  artist  may  begin.  It  is  well 
to  decide  beforehand  what  kind  of  a  man  it  shall  be,  else 
where  several  work  at  it  there  will  be  confusion.  The 
young  people  in  the  picture  had  a  military  idea,  and 
they  are  trying  to  work  out  the  form  of  a  General. 
The  head  seems  large  for  the  body — but  perhaps  they 
have  heard  that  Napoleon  or  other  great  General  had  a 
“longhead.”  If  you  wish  the  man  to  last— and  if  well 
built  and  favorable  weather  follows,  one  will  stand  a 
surprisingly  long  time — you  will  join  on  the  head  by 
means  of  a  stake  run  down  through  the  body,  and  if 
the  arms  are  to  do  anything  but  hang  down  by  the  sides, 
some  sticks  must  be  thrust  into  the  body  to  build  the 
snow  around.  Of  course  you  wiH  think  of  bits  of  coal 
for  the  eyes,  and  if  something  can  be  found  to  serve  for 
buttons,  all  the  better  for  the  coat.  In  making  the 
snow  man,  start  with  a  big  mass  of  snow,  and  then  care¬ 
fully  cut  and  scrape  away  all  that  hides  the  man  you' 
would  make.  You  have  the  advantage  over  the  worker 
in  marble.  If  you  cut  away  too  much,  you  can  plaster 
on  some  more  snow  and  try  again,  but  the  marble  once 
chipped  away  can  not  be  replaced.  One  word  of  caution 
about  your  snow  man — Do  not  make  him  near  the  road. 
Horses  are  readily  frightened  at  unusual  objects,  and 
even  a  very  steady,  gentle  horse  may  take  fright  at 
such  a  figure,  and  your  sport  be  the  cause  of  a  sad  result. 
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A  Patent  for  Im¬ 
provements  in 
Salt-Making 

has  been  granted  by  the  English  Government  to  the 
manufacturers  of  fiSig'gin’s  Eureka  Salty  of  which 
the  following  prominent  American  Dairymen  say: 

From  Hon.  Harris  Lewis,  of  Herkimer  Co.,  a  practical 
Dairyman,  and  President  of  the  N.  Y.  Dairyman’s  Ass’n.: 

“  In  my  system  of  making  Butter  by  the  Granular  pro¬ 
cess.  the  size  and  form  of  the  Grain  of  Higgin’s  Eureka 
Salt  is  such  that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  salting  it.  I 
find  by  use  that  it  will  dissolve  in  from  six  to  eight  hours 
after  it  is  incorporated  with  the  Butter,  and  that  the  But¬ 
ter  is  much  better  worked  and  packed,  as  soon  as  the  Salt 
dissolves. 

“  A  coarse-grained  Salt,  like  other  imported  Salt,  re¬ 
quires  at  least  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours,  to  assume  the 
same  condition,  that  Butter  salted  with  “  Eureka  ”  Salt 
does  in  six  hours,  rendering  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
whether  good  or  bad,  nearly  four  times  as  long  as  with 
Eureka.  It  js  unnecessary  for  me  to  state,  that  the 
sooner  the  Salt  is  incorporated  with  the  Butter,  and  the 
Butter  Packed,  the  more  of  the  natural  and  delicious 
flavor  of  the  Butter  is. retained.  HARRIS  LEWIS. 

“  Frankfort,  N.Y.,  Dec.  4, 1878.” 

From  J.  H.  Gf.tman,  one  of  the  best  Cheese-Makers  of 
Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

“  U.  K.  &  F.  B.  Thurber  &  Co. : 

“  Gentlemen — Having  used  Higgin’s  Eureka  Salt  in 
my  cheese  factories  since  the  15tli  of  August,  1878, 1  have 
become  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  superiority  over  any 
other  Brand  of  Salt  for  Cheese,  by  observing  its  uniform 
and  prompt  action  upon  the  curd,  dissolving  readily, 
making  a  fine  silky  curd,  adding  to  its  keeping  qualities, 
and  giving  and  retaining  a  fine  flavor,  and  improving  its 
solidity  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  Cheese  salted  with 
other  Salt,  also  improving  the  surface  of  the  Cheese. 

“Cheese-Making  has  been  my  principal  business  for 
the  past  fourteen  years.  I  think  I  have  made  fine  cheese, 
but  certainly  believe  I  never  made  so  fine  a  cheese  as  I 
have  since  using  the  Eureka  Salt.  J.  H.  GETMAN. 

“Columbia,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5, 1878.” 

From  John  S.  Murray,  who  took  Three  Premiums  at 
the  late  Dairy  Fair  held  in  this  City,  among  them  the  1st 
Premium  for  Best  Dairy  Butter  made  in  the  State  of  New 
York : 

“  II  K.  &  F.  B.  Thurber  &  Co.  : 

“  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  Dairying  business  for  up¬ 
wards  of  Thirty  Years,  milking  from  twelve  to  forty  cows, 
and  have  spared  no  pains  to  procure  the  Best  Brands  of 
Salt,  and  after  trying  several  of  the  leading  brands,  I  have 
finally  settled  upon  Higgin’s  Eureka  as  the  best. 

“  JOHN  S.  MURRAY. 

“DELHr,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  11,  1878.” 

We  have  more  than  one  thousand  similar  certificates 
from  prominent  Dairymen,  East  and  West. 

At  the  recent  International  Dairy  Fair,  Butter  salted 
with  the  “Eureka”  Salt  took  the  First  Premiums  for 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  the  New  England 
States,  and  for  Dairy  Butter  in  New  York,  and  Twenty- 
three  other  Premiums,  making  a  show  of  Premiums 
never  before  obtained  by  any  other  Salt. 

II.  K.  Sc  F.  B.  THIJBBEK  Sc  CO., 

Importers,  New  York. 


LADIES  PURCHASING  CORSETS 

Should  examine  Madam  FOY’S 
IMPROVED 
CORSET  SKIRT  SUPPORTER. 
It  will  be  found  in  every  particular 
superior  to  the  old  style,  and  com¬ 
bining  more  desirable  qualities  than 
any  other  corset  in  the  market.  For 
sale  by  all  leading  Jobbers  and  Re- 
tallers.  Manufactured  by 
FOY  &  HARMON, 

New  Haven,  ConD 


HEATING  BOOMS. 

Send  to  Whitney  &  Hall  Mfg.  Co.,  1123  Chestnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  description  of  the 

HOT  BLAST  OIL  STOVE. 


Plants  flourish  where  it  is  used.  It  is  also  the  best  stove 
for  cooking. 


This  is  a  combination  of  capital¬ 
ists  to  suiiply  consumers  only 
throughout  the  United  States 
with  PURE  TEAS  at  prices 
never  before  known,  on  the  mutu¬ 
al  principle,  by  getting  up  clubs.  Send  for  New  Price-List. 


TEAS 


CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

ft  ft  Box  4336.  Wo,  5  Church  St,  Now  York  City. 


.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  St.,  Kew  York., 

Will  issue  in  January  and  mail  to  applicants  their  new 

DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 


for  the  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
Garden,  for  the  LAWN,  the  FARM, 
and  NURSERY. 

SEEDS! 

Flower  and  Vegetable,  all  of  the  finest  kinds.  Uneqnaled 
in  Quality.  Packets  well  filled  with  fresh  seeds.  Sure  to 
grow  and  give  satisfaction.  New  Catalogue  just  published 
lor  1879,  mailed  free.  Send  for  it.  Address 

_ E.  WYMAN,  JR.,  Rockford,  Ill. 

NORTH  STAR  SEED  FARMS. 

Full  lists  of  Northern  grown  seeds.  Minn.  Early  Amber 
Sugar  Cane.  St.  Paul  and  North  Star  Tomatoes,  and  other 
specialties  of  northern  growth  and  origin.  Catalogue  free. 

Hollister,  Castle  &  Co., 

Seed  Growers  and  Dealers, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ASK  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  FOR 

AND  NOT 
WEAR  OUT. 

By  mail  30c.— AUTOMATIC  Eye  Glass  Holder,  by  mail 
25c.— Birch’s  Pat.  Key-Ring,  10c.— Circulars  tree. 

J.  8.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  only  Wringer  offered  as  Premium 
by  American  Agriculturist,  which  offers 
only  THE  BEST  of  any  article. 

Has  taken  Highest  Premium  at  the  Great 
Fail-  of  the  American  Institute  every  year 
since  1865. 

A  Sensible  Holiday  Present. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

METEOPOLITAH  WASHHTG  MACHINE  00., 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  Pres., 

38  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING,  BOILER  COVERINGS, 

Steam  Packing,  Sheathings, Fire  Proof  Coatings,  Cements. 

SE2TO  FOR  SAMPLES,  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  AHD  PRICK  LIST. 

H.W.JOHNS  M’F’G  Co., 87  MAIDENLANE.N.Y, 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1878  -A-ND  1879. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  the 'market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufa1  turing  experience, 
with  reputation  maintained  and  success  stablisheu. 

Send  lor  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 


WOOD,  TABER  A  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N. 


Y. 


THE 

Only  Sensible  Shoe  for  Children 

Are  those  with  the  SILVER  or 

THE  <&ees>  BLACK  TIP  UPON  THEM. 

THEY  REDUCE  SHOE  BILLS  ONE-HALF. 


The  unsolicited  testimony  of  the  most  careful  judges 
the  world  over,  are  unanimous  in  their  praises  of  the 

ESTEY  ORGAN. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  everv  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Th'nfitable  business  for  a  man  ivitk  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  74-page  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  free. 

MCALLISTER,  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  WANT' 

Two  Papers  for  the  Price  of  One  ] 

THE  BURLINGTON  HAWKEYE,  S2.00, 
THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  81.30, 
BOTH  FOR  1879,  ONLY  $2.00. 

Address  orders  to  HAWKEYE  PUB.  CO., 

Burlington,  Iowa. 


HAND 

F0EGED 

FB0M 

EAZ0E 

STEEL. 


This  cut  is  exact  size  of  our  medium  MAHER  &  GROSH 
2-blade  knife.  Price  by  mail  50  cts.  To  introduce  their  own  brand  of 
_  ...  ...  Razor  Steel  Cutlery,  will  send 

Same  knife  1  blade,  by  mail,  postage  paid,  a  knife  like  the 
85  cts.,  or  3  for  $1.  engraving  for  50  cts ;  heavy  2-blade 
knife,  60  cts. ;  extra  thick  2-blade,  75 
cts.  Our  best  2-blade,  extra  finish, 
$1.  Boys  light  2-blade.  25  cts. 

Primers.— Our  large  pruner,  oil 
temper, ebony  blade  tested;  best  knife 
in  the  wor Id,  $1.00. 

Ebony  handle,  3-blade,  $1 ;  Pearl 
handle,  8=1,50.  Ladies  knives,  1-blade, 
25  cts. ;  2-blade,  50  cts.  All  our  goods 
are  hand  forged  and  every  blade  war¬ 
ranted.  Return  us  any  knives  that  are 
soft  or  flawy  and  we  will  replace  them 
free.  Address  in  full  MAHER  Sc 
GROSH,  Cutlers,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Circulars  free.  Discount  to  dealers. 


A  N I MA  L 

For  Fowls  and  Swine, 


EIL 


Made  from  Fresh  Meat,  Fresh  Bones,  and  parched  and  carbonized  grains.  Fowls  and  Swine  eat  It  greedily.  Mix  a 
small  quantity  with  ordinary  meal  and  feed  as  usual.  It  will  make  your  Hens  lay  and  Pigs  grow.  It  has  been 
extensively  used  for  five  years.  Trial  Bans,  containing  15  lbs.,  50  cents  ;  30  lbs.,  $1.(W ;  100  lbs.,  $2.50.— Also  for  sale  a  full 
line  of  Special  Feeds  for  Poultry,  Swine,  and  Cattle. 

BOWKER’S  AMMONIATED  FOOD  for  FLOWERS. 

Frea  from  Odor,  Clean  as  Sugar.  Gives  Healthy  Growth  and  Abundant  Flowering.  Ask  your 
Grocer  or  Apothecary  for  it.  Price  35  cents,  which  is  enough  for  12  ordinary  house-plants  for  one  year. 

Y7V.  JEX.  BOWKER.  c fta  OO., 

3  Park  Place,  New  York.  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

.  «?I?pr,1.etor,8S,f  the.  Celebrated  Stockbridge  Manures.  Bowker’s  Phosphates,  and  Importers  and  Dealers 
In  Agricultural  Chemicals.  g*r  Send  for  Price  Lists  and  Circulars,  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  free. 
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2,000  Varieties  Rare  and  Beautiful  Flower  Seeds. 

500  Varieties  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

500  Varieties  Seed  Potatoes. 

Selected  Seeds  of  all  the  leading  and  improved  varie¬ 
ties  of  Boot  and  Forage  Crops  for  Field  Culture, 
consisting  of  Carrots,  Mangel  wurzel,  and  Sugar 
Beets,  Corn^  Turnips,  Ruta-Baga,  Grass  Seeds, 
etc.  Fertilizers,  Garden-Tools,  Small  Fruits, 
Flowering  Plants,  and  other  Requisites  for  the 
Farm  and  Garden. 

A  complete  descriptive  and  priced  list  of  the  above,  with 
directions  for  culture,  will  be  found  in  the  following  cata¬ 
logues  now  in  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in 
January. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  applicants  upon  receipt  of  price 
affixed— regular  customers  supplied  gratis. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Ama¬ 
teur’s  Guide 'o  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden, 
216  pages,  price  35  Cents. 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Hand-book,  for  the  Farm  and 
Garden,  and  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Implements,  etc.  New 
edition  now  in  press,  upwards  oi  100  pages,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  will  he  ready  for  distribution  January  1st.  Mailed 
to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cts.  Regular  customers  sup¬ 
plied  free  of  charge 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Warehouse,  34  Barclay  Street, 
New  York,  P.  O.  Box  4129. 

DREER’S 

CARDEN  CALENDAR 

3Por  1879 

will  he  readv  by  Jannarv  10th  for  distribution.  It  contains 
complete  lists  of  Fresh  and  Reliable  Vegetable, 
Flower  and  Grass  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  and  the 
latest  Novelties.  It  lias  been  enlarged  and  thoroughly 
revised,  giving  tne  culture  of  the  different  sorts  and  re- 
presenting  a  large  and  complete  stock.  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  two  3-c.  postage  stamps 
to  pay  postage.  Regular  customers  free,  who  need  not 
write  for  it.  Wholesale  List  for  Florists  and 
Market  Gartleners  mailed  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

SEEDSMAN  AND  FLORIST, 

No.  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PLANTS. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  (879 

with  two  samples  of  Choice  Farm  Seeds,  mailed  free  of 
charge  to  any  address.  All  our  seeds  are  new  crop  and  re¬ 
liable  ;  prices  moderate.  Address  W.  ATI.EE  BURPEE  & 
CO.,  Seed  Warehouse,  221  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

True  anrl  Genuine.  Fresh  and  Reliable. 

One  of  the  oldest  seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent  by 
mail  Postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers’  Garden  Seeds  is  generally 
admitted.”— Ed's  American  Agriculturist. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  aud 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address  CHARLES  SIZER, 

Mount,  Lebanon,  Col.  Co,,  N.  Y. 

SEEKS,  BIJJLBS, 

Superior  quality,  by  mail  post-paid,  4  Lilies,  4  beautiful 
sorts,  including  Double  Tiger,  50  cts.  9  Gladiolus,  9  splendid 
sorts  with  name,  55  cts.  12  Double  Tuberoses,  fine  flowering 
bulbs,  80  cts.  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  free  to  all. 
Send  for  one  at  once.  All  kinds  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  at  Five  Cents  per  paper.  New  and  rare  Bulbs  and 
Plants  at  extremely  low  prices. 

_  JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Queens,  N.  Y. 

MARKET  GARDENERS! 

Buy  Fresh  Seeds  of  the  Grower. 

BE  THE  FIRST  IN  MARKET! 
And  You  Will  COIN  MONEY. 

Garden  Manual  and  Price  List  for  1879  sent  free.  Address 
,T.  B,  ROOT,  Rockford,  III. 

Seeds.  Plants.  Trees. 

We  will  mail  to  any  address,  ou  receipt  of  r,c.  stamp,  our 
combined  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Fruit,  Shade 
Trees,  and  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits, 

&c.,  &c.  Address  CROMWELL  &  CONGDON, 

51  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

m  trkes  AND  PUNTS  £ 

Apple  Trees,  15c.  each;  Standard  Pear,  30c. 

each ;  Dwarf  Pear,  140c.  each.  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  B  ackberries,  and  Grape  Vines,  by  the  doz.,  100, 
1,000,  or  10,000.  Extra  large  stock  of  Crescent,  Miner’s  Pro- 
lific,  Great  American  and  other  choice  Strawberries.  Send 
for  circular  and  see  low  quotations. 

S,  C.  Djs  Coy.  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J, 


-  MY  CATALOGUE  for  1879 
of  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds, 
contains  many  things  that 
are  new,  rare  and  desirable,  besides  choice 
stocks  of  all  standard  kinds.  -  Pearl  Millet, 
(i introduced  by  me  last  year,  and  for  which 
I  am  Head-quarters.)  $1.00  per  lb.,  25c. 
perpkt.j  by  mail  prepaid.  Catalogue  mailed 
on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 

WM.  H.  CARSON,  Seedsman, 

125  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


A  beautiful  work  of  1 00  pages,  One  Coloretl  Flower 
Plate,  and  300  Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of 
the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
All  for  a  Five  Cent  Stamp.  In  English  or  German. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  175  Pages, 
Six  Colored  Plates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings.  For 
50  cents  in  paper  covers  ;  $1.00  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German 
or  English. 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine— 32  Pages* 
a  Colored  Plate  in  every  number  and  many  fine  Engravings. 
Price  $1.25  a  year ;  Five  Copies  for  $5.00. 

Vick’s  Seeds  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Send  Five 
Cent  Stamp  for  a  Floral  Guide,  containing  List  and 
Prices,  and  plenty  of  information.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Bowditch’s  ter 


For  $1 

you  buy 

81.10 

worth  of  Seeds  or  Plants* 

“  |$3 

« 

83.45 

“  “  Seeds  or  Plants. 

“  85 

<( 

86.00 

“  “  Seeds  or  Plants. 

“  810 

H 

- 

812.50 

“  “  Seeds  or  Plants. 

“  820 

« 

$26.00 

“  “  Seeds  or  Plants. 

My  New  Catalogue  contains  200  Engravings, 

illustrating  thousands  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  also  descriptions  of  all  the  Beautiful  Plants. 
Write  for  it.  Seeds  5c.  and  10c.  Plants  10c.,  12c.,  and  15c. 
We  forward  either  by  Express  or  Mail. 

WM.  E.  BOWDITCH,  645  Warren  St., 

(Grove  Hall),  Boston,  Mass. 


HOVEY  Sc  CO.’S,  (Boston), 

CATALOGUE 

Of  Select  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Including  Novelties  and  New  Varieties,  sent  free.1 
ISeeds  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and! 
ICanada,  and  guaranteed  to  reach  purchasers.  Estab-f 
ulished forty  years.  HOVEY  &  CO., 

16  South  Market  St„  Boston,  Mass. 


jfHLFERRY&CS^ 


Will  be 

mailed  FREE  to" 
all  applicants.  Itcon.x 
tains  colored  plate,  500  engravings,’ 
about  150  pages,  and  full  descriptions,^ 
prices  and  directions  for  planting  over  1200 
varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants.  Roses  tp»a 
Invaluable  to  all.  fiend  for  it.  Address  * 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich, 

4  SPARAGUS-NEW  VARIETY -SMA  ELY’S 
XT L  DEFIANCE.  The  merits  I  claim  for  the  Defiance: 
it  is  early,  a  larger  grass,  softer,  more  tender,  free  from 
wood,  the  flavor  sweet  and  very  delicate:  far  superior  to 
all  other  sorts,  and  will  produce  double  that  of  the  Colossal, 
and  can  cut  it  longer;  also  will  continue  to  grow  longer 
than  other  sorts.  Address 

A.  SMALLY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


<OF  EVEJ^Y  (A 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE, 

RE.  SCTTLTEOEP,  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  dealer  itrnll  kinds 

•  of  Peas.  Extra  Early,  Philadelphia  Extra  Early,  Early 
Kent,  Lexton  Alpha,  Tom  Thumb,  Yorkshire  Hero,  Mc¬ 
Lean’s  Little  Gem, Carter’s  First  Crop,Champion  of  England, 
Blue  Imperial,  Black-Eyed  Marrowfat,  and  Irish  Marrowfat. 

fiPMT’P  A  T  ASSORTMEWoTPeach_and' Apple 
VTXjIt  XiXuxllj  Trees,  and  n-mall  Fruits.  Also,  several 
Farms  for  sale  cheap.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


WF  HIM  I  rifr  D  VTU  AIMS*  PAD  TUP 


WE  SELL  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE 

GARDEN 

Priced  JUastrated  Catalogues  Free  on  application.  y 

9  PETER  HENDERSON &C0. 

35  CORTLANDT  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


FLOWER  AND  FRU I T  PLAN TS 


WEBB’S  NEW  KINVEB 
MANGEL. 

“  The  Best  Yellow  Globe  Mangel  in  Cultivation.” 

The  sole  sale  in  this  country  has  been  given  to  us  by  the 
Messrs.  Webb,  the  originators  and  growers  of  this  celebrated 
root,  in  England,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  quote  prices 
to  dealers  and  others. 

OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1879 

will  he  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  ot  stamp. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 

HALF  A  MILLION  OF  PEACH  TREES, 

200,000  suitable  to  send  by  mail  or  express  long  distances. 
Also  300,000  No.  1  Apple  Trees,  150,000  suitable  to  send  by 
mail.  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  60-page  Catalogue  gratis, 
showing  how  and  what  to  plant  RANDOLPH  PETERS, 
Great  Northern  tfc  Southern  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Del. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  for  1879  will  be  ready  by  January,  aud 
sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  season  need 
not  write  for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  in  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every 
parcel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  he  both  fresh  and  true  to  name ;  so  far  that  should  it 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
I  Invite  the  patronage  of  all  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and  of  the 
very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


GOOD  CURE  FOR  HARD  TIMES. 

A  PLANTATION  OF  EARLY  PRO¬ 
LIFIC  and  RELIANCE  KASPRERRIES. 

inn  AAA  -Plants  FOR  SALE  ;  also  200,000 
-Lv  vl.UUU  Cinderella  and  Continental  Strawberry 
Plants.  Millions  of  other  Plants,  Trees,  etc.  Everything 
new,  novel,  and  rare.  Prices  low.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  t.o  GIBSON  &  BENNETT,  Nurserymen 
nnd  Fruit  Growers,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Hardy  Perennial  and  Alpine 
PLANTS. 

These,  as  their  name  implies,  do  not  require  housing  or 
other  protection  in  winter,  and,  being  perennial,  they  do  not 
need  to  lie  annually  renewed  by  seed  or  otherwise,  hut  be¬ 
ing  once  planted,  they  go  on 

IMPROVING  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR. 

No  other  class  of  plants  are  so  well  suited  for  general  cul¬ 
tivation  or  will  give  so  much  satisfaction  with  so  little 
trouble.  They  are  emphatically 

EVERYBODY’S  PLANTS. 

Among  them  will  be  found  the  plants  that  many  persons 
knew  in  their  youth,  and  which,  having  been  iavorites  lor 
generations,  are  justly  called  “  old-fashioned  plants,”  but 
of  late  many  choice  novelties  have  been  introduced,  and 
additions  are  being  rapidly  made  to  the  select  list.  From 
the  permanent  character  of  these  plants,  they  are 
ESPECIALLY  SUITED  FOR  CEMETERIES, 
and  other  localities  where  one  would  find  the  same  plants 
re-appearing  year  after  year,  and  ttius  becoming  identified 
witli  the  place.  In  devoting  ourselves  exclusively  to  hardy 
perennial  plants,  we  have  by  far  the  largest  collection  of 
any  establishment  in  the  country.  Being  in  receipt  of  the 
novelties  as  tliev  are  offered  in  Europe,  these  as  well  as  rare 
plants  from  the  distant  parts  of  our  own  country,  are  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  before  ottering  them  for  general  cultivation. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE, 
now  in  preparation,  will  soon  be  readv  for  distribution,  and 
will  contain,  besides  the  old  well  known  kinds,  all  the  later 
introductions  that  have  proved  satisfactory  under  trial.  The 
list  includes  those  useful  for  forming  isolated  clumps  upon 
the  lawn,  species  suited  for  massing  to  produce  bedding 
effects ;  plants  especially  useful  in  the  border,  and  for  cut 
flowers:  species  adapted  to  the  rock  garden  and  the  wild 
ganlen,  edging  plants,  etc.  Besides  giving  brief  descriptions 
of  the  plants,  the  catalogue  contains  full  directions  for  their 
culture  and  propagation.  Catalogues  free,  forwarded  in  the 
order  in  which  the  applications  are  received.  Send  name 
and  full  address  to 

WOOLSON  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  180,  Passaic,  N.  J- 


18W.) 


AMERICAN  AG-RICELTURISE. 


RELIABLE 

SEEDS 

Fresh  and  Genuine. 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO. 

Philadelphia, 


Our  large  Illustrated 
Descriptive  Catalogue 
for  1879  mailed  post- 
free  to  any  address. 
It  will  pay  you  to  send 
for  it. 

,  223  Church  St., 
Pa. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA! 

Broad-Cast  Seel-Sower, 

for  Sowing  all  Varieties 
of  Brain  nod  Grass  Seeds, 
also  Fertilizers. 

No.  1  Machine  averages  12  to  15 
acres  per  hour.  No.  2  Machine 
:  (see  cut),  from  4  to  C.  At  the 
•  same  time  sowing  better  anti  far 
;  more  evenly  than  by  any  other 
;  method.  Send  for  circular. 

;  Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 

Benson,  Manle  &  Co., 

Man’fs  Agts.,  223  Church  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEwTLANTsTo¥l8m 

CATALOGUE  NOW  STEADY. 

Most  of  these  NOVELTIES  in  Plants  and  Seeds  were 
SELECTED  PERSONALLY  by  us,  while  abroad,  and  are 
now  offered  for  the  FIRST  TIME  In  this  country. 

C.  HOVEY,  22  Tremout  St., 

(Under  Museum),  Boston,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY! 


E.  P.  ROE 


will  have  a  large  stock  of  the 
coming  new  strawberries — Cres- 
-  >> »  —  ->»  cent  Seedling.  Forest  Rose, 

Sharpless,  Prouty’s  Seedling,  (it.  American,  &c.— Also  all 
the  leading  kinds.  Plants  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 


Crescent  Seedling. 
The  best,  largest,  and  most 
productive,  and  hardiest. 


Crescent  Seedling,  $3  per  1,000 
Great  American,  $4  per  1,000 
Chas.  Downing,  $2  per  1,000 
Wilson’s  Albany,  $2  per  1,000 
Packed  in  the  best  manner,  free. 

_ N.  P.  BROOKS,  Brickshurg,  W.  J. 

^STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^ 

15  Acres  devoted  to  Strawberries;  over  SO  varieties.  The 
finest  and  most  extensive  stock  in  the  New  England  States. 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  free. 

CHAS.  S.  PRATT,  North  Reading.  Mass. 

Stock  of  Small  Fruit 
Plants, Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Cur¬ 
rants,  etc.,  for  1879, 
will  be  unusually 
large  and  fine.  Bis 
business  having  in¬ 
creased  beyond  bis  most  sanguine  hopes  during  1878,  and 
having  added  facilities  in  keeping  with  the  demand,  he  it 
now  able  to  sell  at  very  moderate  prices.  As  heretofore, 
pure,  first-class  plants  a  specialty,  and  he  will  try  to 'make 
it  to  the  advantage  of  every  one  to  bay  of  him.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  ready  early  in  January,  and  sent  free  to  all. 
Address  E.  P.  ROE, 

Cornwall-on-Huslson,  N.  Y. 


E.P.  ROE’S 


QUEEN  OP  THE  MARKET 

”  '  ""rspberry,  three  inches  around,  very - 

ell,  and  sells  best  in  market. 


the  largest, 
handsomest, 

_  best  hardy 

Red  Raspberry,  three  inches  around,  very  productive,  car¬ 
ries  well,  and  sells  best  in  market.  Sliarpless  and 
Crescent  Seedlings  the  best  Strawberries.  Snyder, 
Wallace  and  Taylor  the  hardiest  and  most  prolific 
Blackberries ;  and  other  small  Fruits.  JrLaki,  the  most  de¬ 
licious  Japan  fruit,  as  large  and  hardy  as  Apples.  Kieff'er’s 
Hybrid  Seedling  Pear,  blight-proof,  good  quality,  bears 
early  and  abundantly.  Send  for  Catalogues. 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

Extra  Peach  and  other  fruit  trees:  Crescent  Seedling 
Strawberry  Plants  Pure  $5  per  M.  Millions  of  small 
Fruits  and  Trees.  Price  List  free.  Address  J.  Perkins, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

”wotedT 

PEARL  MILLET! 

Address  JT.  HAMS,  Salem,  Mass. 


VARIETIES, 


Genuine  Stock.  Lowest 
rates.  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
!  berry.  Blackberry,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Grapes,  Peach  Trees,  Asparagus  Roots,  &c. 

See  New  Catalogue,  now  ready  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLE1NS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Tie  Greenlroot  &  Paterson  Nurseries. 

Illustrated  Flower  Seed  Lists  and  Supplement  of  New  'and 
Choice  Plants  for  1879  are  now  ready.  Address, 

J.  GREIVES,  Sec.,  Box  837,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


TREE'S 


K)v000  Fruity 

P,000  Evergreens* 
.000  Greenhorn®* 
B«dding  Plants,  to 
$8UT  Catalogue®  Free.  22dYear.  400  Acres.  13  Gr@#ah0u@s0. 

STORES,  HARRISON  &  9WS 


ARTICHOKES 

Red  Brazillian  and  White  French  Varieties,  cheapest  hog 
food  known.  Send  for  Circular.  E.  F.  BROCKWAY. 
Ainsworth,  Iowa.  Say  you  saw  this  in  Am.  Agriculturist. 


THE  DIN0EE  &  CONARD  GO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 


THE  CHOICEST  FLOWERS  GROWN. 

We  deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants,  suitable  for  im¬ 
mediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail,  at  all  post-offices. 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  lor 
$1512  for  $2  s  1 9  for  $3 ;  26  for  $4 ;  33  for  $5 1  75 
for  $10  j  100  for  $13.  Our  Great  Specialty  is 

§eml  H>r  oit^ NEVu'Gl/iiyi^Ttf  Rl^SE  C^ETURE 

Fr5o^reBb0CK 

ARB  CO.,  Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.  


PEARL  MILLET 

(THE  NEW  FODDER  PLANT.) 

j  Yields  100  tons  green  =  16  tons  dry  per  acre. 

60c.  per  pint  (by  mail,  postpaid). 

.  $1.00  “  quart  “  “ 

By  express,  buyer  to  pay  charges,  $5  ner  peck. 
Statement  of  our  experiments  w  th  it,  and 
|  instructions  for  culture,  free  on  application. 

PITER  HENDERSON  &  CO.  | 

35  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  NEW  PLANETJR.COMBINED  BRIBE,  WHEEE  HOE, 
WHEEL  PEOW,  &  GARDEN  CUETI  VATOlt.  Each  sind  every 
one  having  a  Vegetable  Garden,  large  or  small,  should  own  this  delightful 
tool.  From  early  spring  till  fall  it  is  the  Gardener’s  ever-ready  assistant, 
saving  labor,  time,  backache,  and  often  its  cost  annually.  The  Improved 
No.  2  Planet  Jr.  Drill,  and  the  New  Planet  Jr.  Double  Wheel 
Hoe,  Wheel  Plow.aiul  Cultivator  should  be  owned  by  every  Farmer 
and  every  Market  Gardener  raising  roots  or  vegetables  in  drills,  and  by  all 
Onion  Growers  and  Nurserymen.  The  1819  Planet  Jr.  Horse  Hoe.  iron  frame 
and  polished  steel  teeth,  is  THE  tool  for  all  fine  work  among  Cotton,  Corn, 
Tobacco,  Potatoes,  etc.,  etc.  Send  for  full  descriptive  Catalogue,  with  testi¬ 
monials  from  many  States.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  229  Market  Street,  Phila. 


MATTHEWS’ 


DRILL 


The  Monitor  Seed  Drill. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  positive  Seed  Drill  ever  invented.  It  is  radically  different 
from  and  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  the  only  machine  which  measures  and  drops  the 
seed  with  a  positive  motion,  and  exactly  the  same  amount  at  each  foot  or  yard.  It  has 
been  tested  by  5  years’  use  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  awarded  the  highest  prize  at  the 
“  Centennial.”  B3T"  The  “  Monitor  ”  has  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the  season  of  1878, 
antPheartily  endorsed  as  a  First  Class  Machine  by  Professor  Geo,  Thurber,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  by  Jas.  Yick.of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

US'”  Agents  Wanted.— For  full  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials,  address 

*  THE  MERBIMAC  MACHINE  CO.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Pearce’s  Improved  Cahoon  Broadcast 
Seed  Sower. 

I  For  Sowing  all  kinds  of 
Grain  and  Grass  Seed. 

This  machine  does  as  much 
i  work  as  5  men  can  do  by  hand, 

;  and  does  better  work  than  can 
:  be  done  by  any  other  means 
;  whatever.  No  more  sowing 
I  too  much  to  the  left.  Agents 
;  wanted  in  every  county  in  the 
j  United  States.  Price  $C.  Send 
stamp  for  circular. 
GOODEEE  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  H., 

I  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  he  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 


EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

""""""'"’""'"tHe'cHEAPEST  AND 

BEST  FERTILIZER  in 
the  World,  because  it  is  pure 
bone  (nothing  else)  ground  in 
its  natural  state,  retaining  those 
elements  that  will  surely  restore 
exhausted  land.  Just  the  article 
for  Wheat,  Grain,  and  Grass 
farms.  Gardens,  Conservatories, 
Hothouses,  and  Household 
Plants.  Once  usingfully  demon¬ 
strates  its  value.  Sold  in  any 
quantity.  All  questions  answer¬ 
ed  regarding  its  value.  Circulars 
free.  Address  Excelsiob  Fer¬ 
tilizing  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Patent  Concave  Oi-Stoes. 

The  only  forged  ox-shoe  made 
\  with  concavity  to  fit  hoof,  and  the 
best  and  cheapest. 

GREENFIELD  TOOL  CO„  Greenfield,  Mass. 

E— TTTwAT™  produce  commis- 

«  OS  Ui  VV  .ciUiJJ,  SION  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  &c„  <fcc. 
Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 
No.  279  Washington-st.,  N.  Y. 

(Est'd  1845.)  Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

ESTABLISHED  1852. 

R.  W.  CAMERON  &  CO., 

SMpjini  ani  Commission  Merchants, 

23  Sontli  William  St.,  New  York. 

Proprietors  of  the  “  Diamond,”  and  “  Light  of  the 
Age”  Brandsof  Oil, and  Pioneer  Line  of  Ships  for  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  East.  Cash  advances  made  on  con¬ 
signments  of  Wool,  Tin,  and  other  approved  produce,  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Orders  solicited  for  American 
productions,  accompanied  by  approved  credits. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants. 

will  he  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored  plate.— Many  new 
and  beautiful  Plants  are  offered,  among  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
and  other  line  foliage  plants,  with  a  rich  collection  of  Green¬ 
house  and  Hot-house  Plants;  Bedding  Plants;  new  and 
choice  Itoses  j  Dahlias,  etc.  Well  grown  and  at  low  prices. 
Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10c.— a  plain  copy  free. 

J0II1V  SAUL,  Washington,  D,  C. 

*  ““THAT  NEVER  FAIL. 

Best.  Cheapest. 
From  pure  specimens.  I  will  not  he 
undersold.  I  defy  competition.  All  my  life  devoted  to  Seed¬ 
growing.  Buy  fresh  and  pure  direct  from  first  hands  and 
save  money.  My  Hand-book  to  the  garden  and  Catalogue 
free.  Most  beautiful  and  instructive,  with  hundreds  of  pretty 
pictures  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  Is  worth  many  dollars. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  HI. 


SEEDS 


Trees,  Plants, 

SEEDS, 

Catalogue  and  Price-List 
for  1879,  sent  upon  applica¬ 
tion. 


“  The  Pride  of  Hudson 
Raspberry.”  "It  still  sus¬ 
tains  its  high  character,  and 
still  surpasses  any  raspberry  I 
have  yet  seen.”  Chas.  Down¬ 
ing,  1S78. 

PEREIS,  MINAED  &  CO.. 

3S7  Main  St., Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


A  SIS  BREECH-LOADING  SHOT  Gill  FOR  $10. 


The  Swamp  Fox.” 


Th©  hest  single- 
barrel  breech  load¬ 
ing  Shot  Gunin  th© 
world* 


Our  new  Shot  Gun*  the  “  Swamp  Fox”  is  exactly  what  w© 
state  it  to  be  above — a  $16  Gun,  that  having  been  the  regular 
price  until  we  assumed  their  manufacture  and  sale  | 
and  It  is  the  finest  single-barrel  breech  loader  in  the 
market.  The  Swamp  Fox  is  a  breech-loading, 
centre-fire  Gun,  using  any  regular  brass 
or  paper  centre-fire  shells.  It  is 
elegantly  proportioned,  thoroughly 
well  made  by  the  best  mechanics,  of 
first-class  A  No.  1  materi¬ 
al  throughout.  It  is  well 
balanced,  and 
comes  to  the 
shoulder  splen¬ 
didly. 


The  stock  is  selected  black  walnut,  and  locks  steel.  Th© 
frames  are  heavily  ulehel  plated*  and  th©  barrels  and  butfc- 
piates  finely  blued,  making  it  the  handsomest  Cun  in  the  market.  It 
has  an  improved  and  very  strong  tip-up  action,  simply  pressing  the  forward  trigger  tips  up  the  bar¬ 
rel  and  throws  out  the  shell.  The  barrels  are  bored  on  the  most  approved  principles,  and  for  long  range* 
extreme  penetration*  arad  close  and  even  shooting  the  “Swamp  Fox”  can't  be  beat. 

A  common  double-barrel  muzzle  loader  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  $14,  and  a  single-barrel  Breech  Loader  is  in  every  way 
better  than  a  double  muzzle  loader.  We  are  selling  this  Gun  at  a  smaller  profit  than  is  made  on  any  Gun  in  tho  market;  and  at  the 
regular  price  of  this  Gun  (^16)  it  was  cheap  and  a  bargain.  Remember  they  are  warranted  in  every  way— our  name  and  brand  being 
stamped  on  every  barrel.  Prices  as  follows;  16  and  14  bores,  $|OS  12  bore,  $10.50.  Sent  to  any  address  by  express  on  receipt 
of  price;  parties  living  at  a  distance,  desiring  the  Gun  taken  apart  and  boxed,  will  send  50  cts.  extra  for  boxing.  Every  Gun  war¬ 
ranted,  and  perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Any  boy  can  now  own  a  good  breech-loading  Shot  Gun ,  and  the  “Swamp  Fox”  is  en¬ 
dorsed  and  praised  by  sportsmen  wherever  shown.  Address,  Bay  State  Arms  C©»*  Mfrs.*  93  Water  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS* 
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GET  THE  BEST 

Wf 

eyssmum 


BEST  HOLIDAY  GIFT 

For  PARENT,  CHILD,  TEACHER,  PASTOR,  FRIEND. 

WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED. 

FOUR  PAGES  COLORED  PLATES. 
A  WHOLE  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF. 
INVALUABLE  IN  ANY  FAMILY. 

Published  by  Q-,  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

SOW  TO  MAKE  $100  CASE! 

Anybody  Can  Do  It  Easily. 

Sell  100  of  our  new  and  wide-awake  books. 

SUCCESSFUL.  FOLKS! 

How  They  Win  ! 

By  MOTHER  SALE  SMITH. 

Steel  Portrait  of  Stewart  and  others.  Agents  are  selling 
from  25  to  100  weekly.  Circulars  free.  Address 
American  Publishing  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  DR.  MARCH’S  NEW  BOOK 

From  Dark  to  Lawn 

In  this  new  volume  the  Popular  Author  of  Night  Soknss 
in  the  Bible  portrays  with  vivid  and  thrilling  force  the 
events  of  Sacred  Truth,  and  adds  fresh  testimony  to  the 
beauty,  pathos  and  sublimity  of  the  Stories  of  the  Bible. 
Agents  will  find  this  Book  with  its  sparkling  thoughts, 
beautiful  engravings,  and  rich  bindings,  the  best  in  the 
market.  Terms  Liberal.  Circulars  Free. 

J.  C.  IlIcCURDY  «fc  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVEK  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
ot  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’  Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  Gr.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  “238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“““  WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST  "" 
p  WIND  MILL  in  the  WOULD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  80  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  TOD  MILL  00,  Beloit, Wis. 

THE  “  POULTRY  W0KLD,” 

Hart  ford.  Conn.,  is  a  success  in  its  way,  beyond  precedent. 
Vol.  7  begins  January,  1878.  Order  the  best  of  poultry  month¬ 
lies.  It  is  original,  fresh,  and  practical,  always.  $1.25  a  year. 
Only  75  cents  extra  gives  every  subscriber  12  Splendid 
Fowl  Chromes,  annually!  Every  poultry-man  should 
have  this  excellent  Monthly.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  1878! 

The  new  Weekly  “American  Poultry  Yard,”  is 
also  just  out,  $1.50  a  year  (52  numbers)  post  paid.  Or,  both 
papers  to  same  address  $2.00  only. 

H.  H.  Stoddard.  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Farmer’s  Advocate. 


The  agricultural  journal  of 
Terms  $1.00  per  annum. 
Sample  copy  sent  free. 
Address 


CANADA. 


W.  WELD,  London,  Ont. 


A  a  qr.  Including  hooks,  etc.,  whole  expense  for 
ffl  t  V  young  men  and  boys  at  Shortlidge’s  Media,  [Pa.l 
Academy,  12  miles  by  rail  from  Phila.  No  Extra  Charges. 
Patronized  and  highly  recommended  by  Bayard  Taylor, 
Hon.  Fernando  Wood,  Judge  Van  Hoesen,  Gen.  C.  H.  T. 
Collis,  Gov.  Routt,  Rev.  Dr.  Childs,  etc.  Ten  teaciiers,  all 
men  and  all  graduates.  Special  attention  to  both  advanced 
and  backward  pupils  and  young  boys.  Both  individual  and 
class  instruction,  combining  the  advantages  of  private  tu¬ 
toring  and  school-room  drill.  Fine  building,  thoroughly 
heated.  Gymnasium.  Excellent  table.  English,  Business, 
Scientific  and  Classical  courses  of  study.  Weekly  lectures 
Illustrated  by  the  best  apparatus.  Circulars  for  the  next 
term  now  ready. 

S.  0.  Shortlidge,  [Harvard  A.  M.]  Media,  Pa. 
B5?~Media  has  seven  churches  and  a  temperance  charter 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  drinks. 

”  BOOsUlFGUMMED 

HOUSEHOLD  LABELS. 

This  Book  contains  gummed  and  ready  for  use  over  650 
labels  for  Household  Stores,  including  a  general  assortment 
of  Jellies,  Preserves,  Groceries,  Herbs,  Medicines,  etc.,  in 
fact  labels  for  every  article  needed  in  the  familv.  The  book 
also  contains  10  tags  ready  for  use,  for  baskets,  bags,  etc. 
Price  50  cents,  pre-paid  by  mail. 

CORNELL  «fc  SHELTON,  Birmingham,  Conn. 

These  labels  are  in  quantities  from  1  to  30  of  a  kind,  ac¬ 
cording  to  usual  household  requirements. 

Send  1©  Cents  for  a  Sample  Copy  of  the 

American  Bee  Journal, 

The  Oldest,  Largest  and  Best  Bee  Paper. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  «fe  SON,  CHICAGO. 

MOST  BEAUTIFUL  CARDS  I  EVER 
P.  SOLD,  No  2  alike.  10  cents,  post-paid. 

<■1/  J.  U.  HUSTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

FAI  DI?]W  Treasure.  Ryder’s  new  Church  Book,  suited 
ant  especially  quartet  and  chorus  choirs. 

Price  $1. 

|>|[I  Marshall  &  Hodge's  latest  and  best.  Leaders 

ntlibluli  0f  C]ioirs,  conventions,  and  singing  schools 
should  all  examine  it.  Price  $1. 

<’!  OIMOIT6  Tidings.  Sunday  School  Songs,  by  Perkins 
hJjOIUOl3an(|  Bentley.  Full  of  gems  sparkling  like 
dew  drops.  New  and  fresh.  Boards,  35  cts. ;  paper,  80  cts. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Boston. 

A  MONTHLY  Musical  Magazine.  Each  number  contain¬ 
ing  from  forty  to  fifty  pages  of  choice  new  Mu6ic  and  inter¬ 
esting  musical  reading.  The  Music  given  in  each  yearly 
volume  would  alone  cost  over  $25  in  sheet  form.  Terms, 
$1.50  per  year,  or  $1.60  witli  choice  of  five  premium  books. 
Send  15  cts.  for  sample  copy,  containing  over  $2  worth  of 
new  Music  and  lull  particulars.  S.  BRAIN ARD’S  SONS, 
Cleveland,  O. 

35  Pieces  of  ftftusic  for  25  Cts. 

SMITH’S  MUSICAL  ALBUM, 

Containing  “Baby  Mine,”  “Tar’s  Farewell,”  “Devil’s 
March,”  “Nancy  Lee,”  “Whoa  Emma,”  “Man  in  the  Moon,” 
“Johnny  Morgan  Two  Bad  Men,"  “Grease  with  Cash,” 
“  Strict  Q.  T.,”  “  Farewell  Forever,”  and  24  others,  at  any 
News  Stand  or  Music  Store. 

WHITE,  SMITH  «fc  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A N  ELEGANT  IMPORTED  VIOLIN 

HEIP  For  cmly  $3.00.  .JgS 

Of  all  musical  attainments  the  art  of  play¬ 
ing  the  Violin  is  for  gentlemen  the  most  dcsir - 
' '  :  and  attractive ,  as  it  affords  entertain¬ 
ment  and  amusement 
ath  ome  and  in  company , 
both  for  vocal  accompa¬ 
niments  and  dancing. 


fine  imported  Violin  for  so  small  a  sum  never  before  offered. 
We  have  just  bought  at  auction  sale  of  one  of  the  largest 
Musical  Instrument  firms  in  U.  S.  500  dozen  of  real 
“  OLE  B  ULL  ”  Violins,  imported  last  year,  and  wortli  at 
retail  from  $5  to  $7  each.  We  will  send  one  of  these  Violins 
(warranted  a  genuine  "Ole  Bull  ”  imported,  finely  made, 
and  perfect  instrument),  with  Italian  strings,  to  any  reader 
of  this  paper  for  only  S3. 00,  packed  carefully  in  a  nice 
Violin  box,  with  bow,  &e„  &c.;  and  for  only  50  cents  extra, 
will  send  a  complete  Teacher  for  the  Violin,  with  400 
pieces  of  choice  selected  music,  <fcc.  This  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  an  elegant  Violin  ami  case  and  how  for  less 
than  it  cost  to  make  the  Violin  alone,  may  never  offer  again, 
and  a  more  appropriate  present  could  not  be  made  to  any 
young  man.  All  orders  filled  promptly,  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Address 

C.  W.  STORY, 

26  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


MUSIC  PREMIUM  ,  oflSFREE 

for  each  subscriber  (new  or  renewal)  to  the  FOLIO,  Il¬ 
lustrated  Musical  Monthly.  $1.60  per  year.  Large  pay 
to  Agents.  Particulars  Free. 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Honrs  MUSICAL  Instruction 

New  England  Conservatory, 

Music  Hall,  Boston.  E.  Tourjde,  Director.! 


SIS. 


SCROLL  SAWS. 

LATHES,  CARVERS,  AND  EN 
GRAVERS’  TOOLS, 
MACHINISTS’  and  MECHAN¬ 
ICS’  TOOLS,  FARMERS’ 
TOOLS,  ARCHERY,  ETC. 

All  kinds  of  Scroll  Saws  kept  in  stock, 
and  all  at  manufacturers’  prices.  I  am 
headquarters  for  Scroll  Saw  Goods  and 
sell  only  good  Tools.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free.  JOHN  WILKINSON,  Importer  and 
Manufacturer,  77  State  St.,  Chicago. 


V3~  FRIENDS !  If  you  are  In  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OU  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  m 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  ou  a  postal  card,  written  plainly ,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

10  Ever  Blooming  Roses  Free  by  Mail 

for  $1.00.  Our  Mall  Catalogue  of  everything  by  mail,  sent 
free.  Address,  I.  C.  Woqd^&^Bro.^  ^ 

HIGHEST  CK.ASS. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge,  White  Cochins, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Hou- 
dans.  Golden  Sebright,  and  B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantams.— Pekin, 
Aylesbury,  and  Rouen  Ducks.— My  stock  Is  unsurpassed. 
Mv  location  is  central,  and  desirable  for  Eastern,  Western, 
Southern,  and.  Canada  customers.  My  establishment  is 
largest  in  the  world.  Prices  moderate.  Eggs,  $3  per  13,  $5 
per  26.  Send  for  new.  novel,  practical,  and  useful  circular, 
pm  ZO.  OV  &eo.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

1 1 OE  RUBBER  STARIPS  TO  PRINT  YOUR  CARDS  AH  n 

I  Mark  Clothing.  Price  List  ,&  Samples  Free.  11 II 

w Rubber  Stamp  Co.,  81  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Tie  First  International  Dairy  Fair, 

recently  held  in  New  York  will  result  in  vast  good  to  the 
dairy  interests  of  America.  It  demonstrated  that  this  coun¬ 
try  could  produce  Butter  and  Cheese  for  all  the  World,  and 
that  this  industry  was  destined  to  exceed  any  other  in  agri¬ 
culture. 

Ashton’s  Factory-Filled  Salt. 

occupied  a  place  in  the  Fair  commensurate  with  its  impor¬ 
tance.  In  use  over  fifty  years,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all 
first-class  makers  of  Butter  and  Cheese  to  be  the  only  kind 
fit  to  use.  Darlington,  of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  who  gets  85 
cents  per  pound  for  his  Butter:  Crozier,  of  Long  Island,  who 
realizes  nearly  the  same,  and  the  leading  dairymen,  cream¬ 
ery  proprietors  and  manufacturers  of  cheese  use  it  exclu¬ 
sively.  All  tlie  wholesale  dealers  in  New  York  and  other 
markets  of  America  recommend  its  exclusive  use.  At  the 
International  Dairy  Fair,  the  sweepstakes  Premium  “For 
the  Best  Butter  of  any  Kind,  Made  at  any  Time 
or  Place,”  was  salted  with  ASHTON’S  SALT,  and 
all  the  best  prizes  were  taken  by  those  who  had  used  it  in 
their  Butter  or  Cheese.  Ashton’s  Salt  improves  the  quality 
of  both  Cheese  and  Butter  from  one  to  five  cents  per  pound, 
while  from  the  larger  quantity  contained  in  its  sacks,  it  is 
the  cheapest.  If  vou  cannot,  get  Ashton’s  Salt  of  yourdealer, 
write  to  FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents,  105 
Water  street,  New  York. 

N.  B.  — Ashton’s  Factory-Filled  Salt  is  im¬ 
ported  in  one-bushel  bags,  as  well  as  in  four- 
bushel  sacks,  for  the  convenience  of  families 
and  small  dairies. 
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50  Elegant  Cards,  Hash,  Oriental,  &e.,  and 
name,  or  25  Acquaintance  Cards.no  2  alike, 
10c.  Imperial  Card  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Conu, 


60 


Chromo,  Perfumed,  Snowflake,  and  Lace 
Cards,  Name  on  all,  iO  cts.  Game  Authors’,  15  cts. 

LYMAN  &  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conu. 


65 


MIXED  CARDS,  10  CENTS,  AND  STAMP.  25 
Beautiful  Chromo  Cards  13c.  Agents  outfit  10  cts. 

L.  C.  COE  &  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 


60 


Chromo  and  Perfumed  Cards,  [no  3  alike,] 

Name  iu  Gold  and  Jet,  10c. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


S' Flowered,  Diamond,  PIDno  no  2  alike  1  A,. 

Basket,  Roseate,  etc.  CAlM/a  ONLY 
Name  neatly  printed  on  all.  Star  Printing  Co.,Northford,Ct 


50 


New  Style  CARDS,  Gold  Border,  Chromo,  Motto, 
etc.,  name  in  Gold,  10c. 

STAR  CARD  CO.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


25 


of  the  Prettiest  Cards  you  ever  saw,  or  18  Ele¬ 
gant  New  Style  Chromo  Cards,  with  name  10  cts., 
post-paid.  GEO.  I  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


50 


Richly  perfumed  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  in  jet,  10c. ; 
with  Case,  13c.  25  Murphy  Temperance  Cards,  20c. 
F.  W.  AUSTIN  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 


40 


MOTTO,  CHROMO,  ETC.,  CARDS,  name 

and  fancy  case,  10  cts. 

E.  D.  GILBERT,  P.  M.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


( ARDS.— 10  Lily  of  the  Valley,  10  Scrolls,  10  Engraved, 
.  10  Transparent.  1  Model  Love  Letter,  1  Cara  Case. 
Name  on  all,  15c.  WARD  &  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 


25 

18 


LOVELY  ALL  CHROMO  CARDS,  new 

styles,  with  name,  post-paid,  10c. 

J.  B.  HUSTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


PERFUMED  CARDS  31  styles ;  50  with  name,  10  cents. 
In  case,  12  cents;  25  Gold  and  Silver  Borders,  12  cents. 
NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQ.DHAR,  York,  Pa.. 

Cheapest  and.  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du 
Table.  Also  Traction  En¬ 
gines  for  common  roads. 

S  aw  ,  Grist  and  Rice 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener¬ 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 
answered.  . 

VertIcalEngines,with  or  without  s  g- 
wheels,  very  conveni-  — 
ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de- 
tail,  best  and  1 

cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the/ 
world.  Fig.  I 
1  is  engine  1 
in  use.  Fig.  ’ 

2  ready  for 
road..-  ’ 


Fig. 


Send  for 
..Catalogue. 


Bookwalter  Engine, 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power.  ..$242.00 
4K  “  “  ...  283.50 

6K  “  “  ...  343.50 

tS-T’Pnt  on  Cars  at, Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Dec.  13 lh, 
1878,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TU1S  NICW  YORK  MAISKBTS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  liye.  llarleu.  Oats. 
26d’sf/ittm’th475,550  4,230,000  2,434,000  387,000  743,000  831,000 
27(1’S  last  m’Ui.513,000  5,821,000  3,971,000  567,000  1,079,000  1,217,000 
Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Karlen.  Oats. 

26d’s  this m’tli504,000  5,936,000  4,091,000  411,000  600,000  1,302,000 
27  d’s  last  m’tli521,000  6,413,000  4,812,000  531,000  826,000  1,473,000 
13.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  tltis  time  last  pear. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Burley.  Oats. 

26  days  1878.  .475,550  4,236,000  2,434,000  387,000  743,000  831,000 

25  days  1877.  .473,000  4,116,000  3,491,000  383,000  1,312,000  1,407,000 

Sales.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Ih/e.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1878.  .504,000  5,936,000  4,094,000  411,000  609,000  1,802,000 
25  days  1877.  .491,000  5,129,000  4,154,000  431,000  1,227,000  1,286,OUO 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  10. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 
hbls.  bush.  bush.  busli.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

”78.2, 433.166  52,166,952  25.844,569  3.970.465  1,518,667  3,615,001  42S,937 

’77.1,386,875  19,833,574  25,276,390  1,992,620  1,936,956  246,355  454,056 

'76.1,823,050  23,606,295  16,339,741  1,281,929  88,097  619,118  689,246 

’75.1,789,299  25,054,035  12,495,349  152,925  1,505  133,754  415,019 

’74.2,055,423  33,700,159  18,329,781  641,661  3,320  110,331  425,553 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Neio  York. 

Wheal.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  3fatt. 

busb.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush,  busli. 

Dec.  9. 1878.. 3, 910, 457  3,520,555  602,206  965,577  1,339,991  133,079 

Nov.ll,187S.  .4,539,387  4,179,584  547,226  880.910  1,306,069  18,057 

Sep.  10, 1878.. 1,162, 808  1,113,458  71,886  202,774  697,668  131,841 

Aug.  12, ’78..  1,126, 813  598,736  62,647  203,224  472,366  137,003 

July  11, ’78.. 1,591,132  720,784  138,852  174,000  207,769  663,075 

May  7, 1878..  748,196  263,020  75,229  207,576  570,293  258,327 

Apr.15,1878..  1,370,081  541,648  106,375  396.861  857,273  253,424 

Jan.  10,1878.  .2,586,715  105,909  286,333  913,898  1,687.985  321,474 

Nov.  5, 1877..  981,374  2,643.502  166,949  368,429  1,770,759  328,388 

May  7,1877..  761,686  468,809  193,046  174,375  317,881  291,654 

.Ian.  8, 1877.  .3.66S, 010  3,077,504  341,750  905,615  1, OSS, 101  425,406 

Dec.ll,  1876.  .3,110.283  3,385,554  213.841  873,310  1,182,322  512,041 

Jan.  10,  1876.  .5,802,293  663,982  100,741  325,191  1,080,300  307,4® 

5.  Tide-water  Receipts  at  Albany,  from  opening  of  nav¬ 

igation  to  Bee.  7  .• 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bbls.  bnsh.  bush.  bush.  bush.  busb.  bush. 

TS..  13,400  26,486,006  25,167,800  2,103,600  3,192,300  5,062,500  486.800 
’77..  29,100  12,743,500  23,631,100  1,282,700  5,530,900  4,228,700  607,500 
’76. .  37,100  11,801,100  11,8S6,600  762,700  3,858,000  3,167,900  735,600 
IS.  .113,600  21,335,200  8,581,800  250,900  3.S33.600  3,108,300  659,800 
Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Nov.  13.  (Dec.  13. 
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Eggs— Fresh,  ft  dozen  . 
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87 
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Gold  closes  at  100%,  as  ; 

against  103  on 

Dec. 

12, 

1877. 

Resumption  of  specie  payments  is  filed  by  law  for  Jan. 
1, 1879,  and  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Banks  are 
shaping  their  financial  policy  accordingly.  Little,  if  any, 
disturbance  of  business  interests  is  apprehended  from  re¬ 
sumption  measures.  On  the  7th  inst.,  the  State  Canals 
were  officially  closed,  bringing  to  an  end  an  unusually 
active  and  prosperous  season  of  canal  navigation. . .  .Cable 
advices  have  been  of  a  depressing  tenor,  as  a  rule,  and 
have  tended  to  check  operations  in  Produce,  and  to 
weaken  values.  Less  export  inquiry  has  been  reported 
for  the  leading  articles,  and  the  home  trade  call  has  been 
on  a  moderate  scale.  Inland  and  ocean  freights  hare  dq, 


dined  sharply  and  left  off  heavily.... Flour  has  been 
offered  more  freely,  and  has  been  more  or  less  variable  in 
price,  closing  weak,  on  a  comparatively  tame  movement, 
chiefly  for  home  use.  llye  Flour  declined  and  closed  in 
favor  of  buyers,  the  available  supplies  having  been  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  purchasers. 
Corn  Meal  has  been  sparingly  dealt  in,  yet  has  otherwise 
shown  little  change.  Wheat  has  been  less  active,  and 
quoted  lower,  though  on  the  later  transaclions  exhibiting 
a  stronger  range  on  winter  grades,  which  closed  up  in 
better  request,  in  good  part  for  shipment  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  whence  the  demand  is  mostly  for  better  qualities 
of  White  and  Red.  Corn  has  been  quoted  cheaper  on  a 
less  important  business.  Rye  has  been  less  sought  after, 
closing  heavily.  A  restricted  movement  lias  been  re¬ 
ported  in  Barley,  which,  however,  has  been  held  more 
confidently  toward  the  close.  Canada  Peas  have  been  in 
some  demand,  and  have  been  advanced  slightly  in  price. 
Oats  have  been  less  freely  purchased  and  quoted  lower. 
White  closing  more  steadily,  while  Mixed  left  off  de¬ 
pressed  and  irregular _ A  further  sharp  decline  occurred 

in  Cotton,  which  has  been  less  inquired  for. ..  .Provisions 
have  further  receded  in  price,  closing  weak,  and  without 
notable  animation.  ...Wool  has  been  moderately  sought 
after,  and  has  been  quoted  generally  about  steady.... 
Tobacco  has  been  in  fair  demand  within  our  previous 
range. .  ..Seeds  have  been  in  rather  better  request  at  the 
ruling  figures. ..  .Hops  have  been  quoted  lower  on  free 
offerings,  leading  to  a  more  liberal  business,  largely  for 
export,  mostly  for  London  ...Hay  and  Straw  have  been 
comparatively  quiet. 

New  York  Livestock  Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 


week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Nov.  18 . 9,589  200  2,096  24,682  45,975 

Nov.  25 .  9,675  154  2,162  16,590  54,582 

Dee.  2 .  8, 171  180  1,67(1  26,270  53,006 

Dec.  9 . 10,698  123  1,851  25,719  57,960 


Total  for  1  Weeks.. W,m  657  6,779  93,301  211.61.3 

do.for prev.  4  IFeeAis 44,831  509  11,982  134,119  197,857 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week.....  .  9,533  101  1,695  23,325  52,904 

do.  do.  last  Month  ..11,207  127  2,993  33,529  49,401 

do.  do.  prev's  Mouth  .12,104  71  3,611  82,622  31.0S8 

The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 


week  ending  Range.  Larger  Sales.  Aver. 

Nov.  18 . 6  @10  c.  7%@  8%c.  7%c. 

Nov.25 .  6%@10  c.  7%@  Sjifc.  8  c. 

Dec-.  2 .  6%@ll%c.  8  @  9%c.  8^c. 

Dec.  9 . 6%@10%c.  7%@  9  c.  8%c. 


Beeves. — The  range  of  prices  show  the  condition  of 
business  for  the  past  month.  At  the  close,  the  market 
was  weak  and  prices  fell  off  considerably.  Extra  cattle 
brought  10%@10%  for  a  dressed  weight  of  57  lbs.  to  the 
100 ;  native  steers  of  56  to  57  lbs.,  sold  for  911  to  10c.  per 
lb. ;  Colorado  steers  brought  7%@Sc.  per  55  lbs.  to  the 
100,  and  dry  cows  and  bulls  2%@4)4c.  per  lb.  live  weight 
. .  ..Cows  have  been  without  change,  selling  according 
lo  quality,  for  $28.50  to  $70  per  head...  Calves  have 
sold  steadily  on  a  dull  market,  with  slightly  lower  prices  ; 
grass  calves  brought  2%@3%c.  per  lb.,  and  prime  milk 

calves  5@7c.  per  lb.  live  weight _ SUeep  have  declined 

on  a  quiet  market,  closing  at  4(a)51£c.  per  lb.  for  common 
to  choice ;  dressed  mutton  soldat6@8c.  per  lb.  ..Swine 
have  sold  at  3@3%c.  per  lb.  for  live,  and  3%@4c.  per  lb. 
for  dressed ;  the  market  closes  dull  and  weak. 


What  Good  Seed  and  Cultivation  Will  Do. 


123  bushels  of  Wheat  to  the  Acre. 

The  low  average  yield  of  wheat  In  this  country  is  due 
to  various  causes.  Lack  of  proper  cultivation,  soils  ren¬ 
dered  sterile  by  long  cropping,  poor  seed,  etc.  The  work 
of  careful  experimenters  and  progressive  farmers,  is 
teaching  us  that  attention  to  these  details  marks  the  path 
to  success  in  wheat  growing.  We  have  recorded  many 
accounts  of  unusual  yields,  due  to  drill  cultivation,  and 
superior  seed,  but  the  reports  of  the  competitors  for  the 
wheat  premiums  offered  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons, 
excel  anything  else  we  have  seen  in  this  line.  The  pre¬ 
miums,  as  announced  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  last 
Spring,  amounted  to  $250,  and  were  for  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd, 
and  4tli  largest  quantities,  grown  from  one  pound  of  the 
“  Champlain,”  and  “  Defiance,”  respectively,  and  for  the 
best  20  heads  of  each  variety.  These  were  Spring  wheats, 
originated  by  hybridization,  by  Mr.  Pringle  of  Vermont, 
who  had  previously  been  very  successful  in  bringing  out 
new  varieties  of  potatoes.  The  prize  winners  were :  For 
‘•'■Champlain,"  1st  premium,  A.  J.  Scoggins,  Tulare  Co., 
Cal.,  791  lbs.,  from  1  lb.  of  seed. — 2nd,  John  Brakefield, 
Stearns  Co.,  Minn.,  484  lbs.— 3rd,  A.  Monquin,  Davis  Co., 
Ill.,  405%  lbs.— 4th,  Alfred  Rose,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y„  295  lbs. 

"Defiance." — 1st  J.  Brakefield,  Stearns  Co.,  Minn.,  528 
lbs.,  from  1  lb.  of  seed. — 2nd,  A.  Mouquin,  Davis  Co.,  III., 
465%  lbs. — 3d,  David  Brothers,  Denver,  Col.,  342  lbs. — 
4th,  A.  G.  Hickerson,  Plumas  Co.,  Cal.,  316  lbs.  Calcu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  areas  of  the  plots,  one  of  these  ex¬ 
perimenters  got  at  the  rate  of  128  bushels  of  wheat  per 
gpre,  and  none  of  the  winners  less  than  55.  One  com¬ 


petitor  planted  his  seed  in  drills  8  inches  apart,  and  two 
feet  between  every  alternate  row.  Reckoning  only  8 
inches  between  the  drills,  this  competitor  states  that  his 
plot  occupied  only  y64  of  an  acre,  and  that  accordingly 
his  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  334  bushels  per  acre.  These 
results  were  of  course  due  to  the  superior  quality  of  the 
seed  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  largely,  doubtless,  to 
the  methods  of  cultivation  adopted.  Most  of  the  prize 
winners  planted  the  seed  in  drills,  8  to  16  inches  apart, 
placing  the  kernels  4  to  6  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and 
then  cultivating  the  crop  as  they  would  a  choice  corn¬ 
field.  Tiie  ground  was  also  carefully  prepared,  and  the 
whole  treatment  the  best.  The  unusual  yields  are  in¬ 
dications  of  what  wheat-growers  may  expect,  when  they 
adopt  the  methods  which  these  and  similar  experiments 
teach  are  the  ones  that  lead  to  success.  Readers  will  re¬ 
member  that  our  publishers  have  a  small  amount  of  these 
varieties  of  wheat  for  distribution.  See  Premium  List. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  7. 

In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back, 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  it  Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  he  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  §1.50  per  volume. 

Our  Dairy  Interests.— Their  Magnitude., 

— In  the  various  addresses  at  the  Dairy  Fair,  these  state¬ 
ments  were  made:  The  cows  of  the  country  and  the  land 
they  are  kept  on,  are  valued  at  over  Thirteen  Hundred 
Million  Dollars  ($1,300,000,000)1— The  annual  bntter  and 
cheese  products,  is  $50,000,000  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  wheat  crop.  During  the  12  years  past,  we  have  ex¬ 
ported  over  one  billion  pounds  of  cheese,  or85,000,000  lbs. 
a  year,  or  about  271,300  lbs.,  for  every  working  day. 

Keeping  .Potatoes.— The  French  hotel  and  res¬ 
taurant  keepers  are  said  to  preserve  their  supplies  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  following  manner:  The  tubers  are  first 
washed,  and  then,  a  few  at  a  time,  by  means  of  small 
baskets,  are  plunged  into  boiling  water,  and  held  there 
for  four  seconds  ;  they  are  then  dried  and  stored.  This 
treatment  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  buds  or  “  eyes," 
and  there  is  no  tendency  to  sprout,  but  the  potatoes  keep 
sound  and  of  good  flavor,  until  the  next  crop  comes  in. 

Indian  Corn.— It  does  not  seem  possible  for  an 
Englishman  to  understand  the  nomenclature  of  maize. 
A  recent  “  Gardeners’  Magazine,”  speaking  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar  from  the  “stems  ”  of  Indian  Corn  saysr 
“As  a  matter  of  course,  the  grain  must  be  sacrificed  to 
secure  the  sugar,  for  as  the  cobs  swell,  the  canes  become 
less  and  less  sweet.”  Swelling  of  the  cobs,  indeed  1 

Earthworms  In  Pots.— A  correspondent  of  the 
“Revue  Horticole,”  says  that  watering  with  a  cold 
strong  infusion  of  Horse-Chestnuts  will  kill  earthworms. 
We  have  always  thought  that  Horse-Chestnuts  would 
turn  out  to  be  good  for  something. 

Wire  Bed  Mattresses  are  among  the  best  addi¬ 
tions  of  recent  inventions  to  comfort  and  rest,  and  they 
are  quite  as  important  to  hard-working  people,  whether 
farmers  or  others,  as  they  are  to  more  leisurely  people. 
We  have  practically  tested  different  kinds,  and  are  now 
enjoying  one  made  by  the  National  Wire  Mattress  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  Britain,  Ct.  With  its  strength,  durability, 
and  elasticity,  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  improved. 

Petunias  and  Potato  Bugs.— The  statement 
went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  that  the  Petunia  planted 
among  the  potato  vines,  would  be  eaten  by  the  potato- 
beetle  in  preference  to  the  potato,  and  the  insect  would 
be  killed.  The  Petunia  belongs  to  the  same  botanical 
family  with  the  potato,  and  the  statement  looked  very 
improbable.  Our  correspondent,  “H.  N.  S.,”  South  Sud¬ 
bury,  Mass.,  tried  the  matter,  and,  finding  that  the  insects 
would  not  take  to  the  Petunia  from  choice,  confined  them 
to  that,  and  when  forced  to  do  so,  they  fed  upon  the  Petu¬ 
nia  leaves,  and  the  diet  did  not  appear  to  disagree  with, 
much  less  prove  poisonous  to  them. 
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Northern  Michigan.— A  correspondent  writes 
■that  the  crops  iu  Northern  Michigan  were  excellent,  and 
that  the  farmers  had  good  fall  weather  for  securing  them, 
lumbermen  expect  a  favorable  winter  for  their  work, 
and  say  that  if  it  should  prove  to  he,  there  will  be  more 
logs  “  barked  ”  this  season  than  ever  before. 

Poultry  Exhibitions  should  be  conducted  im¬ 
partially,  though  they  often  are  not.  If  they  could  be, 
there  would  be  greater  interest  in  poultry  raising.  The 
real  standard  of  merit  is  not  ownership  or  breeding,  but 
quality.  The  judges  who  can  stick  to  this  point,  and 
be  untrammeled  by  prejudice  of  “strain”  arc  those 
who  wiil  be  in  the  front  rank.  “  No  favoritism ;  the 
birds  to  win,”  should  be  the  motto  of  judges  at  the 
poultry  exhibitions  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  farmers 
and  amateurs  become  regular  exhibitors.  I.  K.  F. 

Cow-MIlUers  in  New  Zealand.— Mr.  John 
Xambie,  a  New  Zealand  subscriber,  sends  an  account  of 
"his  experience  with  cow-milkers:  “Some  eight  years 
ago  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  an  Ayrshire  paper,  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  the  milkers;  so  I  wrote  to  Mr.  John 
Drummond,  of  cheese-making  celebrity,  in  Ayrshire,  in 
reference  to  it.  He  sent  us  2  or  3  sets,  and  I  gave  them  a 
very  careful  and  patient  trial,  extending  over  two  years. 
The  result  of  my  experience  is  that  the  milkers  (I  refer  to 
the  “silver  tubes”)  will  never  prove  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Although  used  with  the  greatest  care,  the  teats  of 
some  cows  became  inflamed  and  swollen.  It  varied  in 
effect  with  the  degree  of  coarseness  in  the  animal.  Fine¬ 
skinned  cows  were  easily  irritated,  while  coarse  and 
thick-skinned  animals  were  not  affected,  except  by  a  de¬ 
creased  flow  of  milk  from  the  continual  use  of  the  tubes. 
The  inside  of  the  teat  would  appear  to  be  of  such  delicate 
structure,  that  no  foreign  substance,  however  skillfully 
formed,  can  possibly  be  introduced  without  producing  ir¬ 
ritation.  I  noticed  some  cases  where,  after  the  irritation 
had  subsided,  the  inside  of  the  teat  appeared  callous  and 
hard,  as  if  nature  was  making  an  effort  to  accommodate 
herself  to  the  altered  circumstance  ;  this  was  also  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  less  flow  of  milk.  That  the  milkers  are  useful 
in  case  of  an  accident  to  the  teat  when  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  squeeze  it  by  hand,  I  can  personally  vouch  for.” 

Wire-Binders  to  tlie  Bear. — There  has  been 
much  complaint  from  farmers  that  the  straw  from  har¬ 
vesters  that  use  wire-binders  contains  bits  of  wire  that 
get  into  the  animals’  stomachs  and  causes  serious  in¬ 
jury.  The  millers,  also,  have  tabooed  the  wire-binders, 
as  shown  by  the  following  resolutions,  adopted  by  the 
Minneapolis  Miller’s  Association : 

Whereas,  The  committee  appointed  by  this  associa¬ 
tion  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  damage  to  mill 
machinery,  arising  from  the  use  of  wire-binders  for 
wheat,  having  rendered  a  report  recommending  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  use  of  said  wire-binders,  and  said  re¬ 
port  having  been  accepted  by  this  association,  therefore, 
be  it  Resolved ,  That,  whenever  practicable,  a  difference 
-of  ten  cents  per  bushel,  under  corresponding  grade,  bo 
made  in  the  purchase  of  any  wheat  containing  wire.  And 
be  it  further  Resolved,  That  we  most  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  wire-binders  for 
binding  wheat. 

The  Lancaster  Butter-Carrier.— No  matter 
how  good  butter  may  be,  if  it  reaches  the  market  in  a 
soft  and  unpresentable  condition,  it  can  not  sell  for  the 
best  price.  We  several  years  ago  figured  one  form  of  but¬ 
ter-box  or  pail,  in  which  ice  was  used  at  each  end,  but 
this  was  more  especially  intended  for  those  who  take 
their  own  butter  to  market.  In  the  Lancaster  Butter- 
Carrier,  we  have  a  contrivance,  on  a  similar  principle,  in 
which  butter  may  be  sent  by  express.  The  butter  is  to 
be  made  into  pound  prints,  wrapped  in  muslin,  and  each 
print  dropped  into  a  tin  cup  of  the  proper  shape;  these 
cups  fit  into  a  case  holding  four  dozen  or  any  desired 
number.  The  peculiarity  of  the  carrier  is,  that  one  cup  or 
several  may  be  replaced  by  water-tight  cans  containing 
ice,  and  the  temperature  kept  low  until  the  butter  reaches 
its  destination,  when  the  ice-cans  are  refilled.  This  com¬ 
mon-sense  affair  is  advertised  elsewhere  by  E.  L.  Resh. 

Longest  Tunnel  in  tlie  World.— Eleven  years 
ago,  we  passed  from  Southeast  France  over  Mount  Cenis, 
into  Italy.  The  road  zigzagged  up  mountain  sides,  and 
through  defiles,  until  we  crossed  a  notch  in  the  summit, 
6,773  feet  high,  where  the  snow  never  melts.  Ten  hours 
time,  and  21  horses  used  in  relays,  were  required  to 
get  our  carriage  holding  sixpersons,half  of  them  children, 
over  to  Suza.  Five  years  ago,  we  went  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  in  30  minutes,  in  a  railway  carriage,  so  well  lighted 
and  running  so  smoothly  that  but  for  the  guide-book 
we  should  hardly  have  known  we  were  under  a  mountain 
at  all. — Look  on  the  map  and  find  Luzerne  in  North 
Central  Switzerland,  and  Lake  Maggiore  in  Northern 
Italy.  Eleven  years  ago,  in  passing  between  these  two 
places,  we  used  three  days’  time,  and  more  horses  than 
we  can  remember.  The  road  at  the  St.  Gothard  Pass 
reached  an  elevation  of  nearly  7,000  ft.,  where  the  snow  re¬ 
mains  all  summer.  Now  they  are  building  a  railroad 


between  these  two  places,  and  to  get  it  through  they  are 
digging  a  Tunnel  under  St.  Gothard,  which  is  to  be 
48,936  feet,  or  over  9  miles  long — the  longest  one  in 
the  world.  There  are  other  tunnels  enough  to  make 
nearly  23  miles  of  tunnel  in  108  miles  of  railroad.  The 
cost  of  this  railroad  is  to  be  nearly  $60,000,000.  Through 
this  highway  is  to  pass  the  immense  traffic  between  the 
two  great  nations  of  Germany  and  Italy.  In  going  over 
from  Luzerne  in  1867,  we  met  hundreds,  probably  thou¬ 
sands,  of  heavy,  slow-moving  wagons,  plodding  up  the 
steep  road,  loaded  with  freight,  passing  from  Italy  to 
Germany.  At  least  hundreds  of  them  were  laden  with 
silkworm  cocoons,  taking  them  to  Germany  to  be 
transformed  into  silken  thread  and  fabrics;  other  hun¬ 
dreds  of  wagons  carried  casks  and  barrels  of  Olive  Oil. 

Healthful  or  Stealthy. — A  common  mistake  is 
the  use  of  the  word  healthy  for  heal thful.  Many  kinds 
of  food  may  he  in  a  very  healthy  condition  and  yet  not 
be  health/a!  for  a  sick  person,  or  a  well  one  even. 
Heal  thful  food,  health/;!  exercise,  health/!;!  air  may  all 
contribute  to  put  a  person  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Healthy  refers  to  the  condition  of  a  person ;  healtk/u!  to 
the  quality  in  an  object,  in  a  food  for  example,  which 
will  help  to  put  or  keep  a  person  healthy. 

A  Safety  Stirrup.- “H.  R.,”  Springfield,  Mo., 
suggests  an  improvement  on 
the  ordinary  form  of  stirrup, 
which  he  thinks  would  be  less 
liable  to  catch  the  foot  in  case  of 
accident.  The  foot-rest  is  of 
wood  or  iron,  but  only  extends 
across  the  bottom  and  up  the 
sides  of  the  foot.  The  strap 
forms  a  loop  in  which  the  wooden 
or  metallic  portion  rests,  as 
shown  in  the  enguving.  A 
projection  from  the  bottom  may 
be  turned  up  at  the  end  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  foot  from  passing  through  the  stirrup. 

Wheat  In  Northern  Minnesota.— “A.  B.,” 
Clay  Co.,  Minn.  To  grow  more  than  15  to  20  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  without  manure,  you  probably  need  to 
prepare  the  land  better,  and  to  cultivate  the  growing 
crop.  As  you  only  raise  spring  wheat,  begin  by  plowing 
the  land  thoroughly  in  the  fall,  then  plow  again  early  in 
spring  (if  you  did  not  plow  last  fall,  plow  twice  next 
spring),  and  thoroughly  pulverize  with  the  harrow.  Sow 
the  wheat  in  drills  12  to  16  inches  apart,  using  three 
pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre ;  then  cultivate  the  growing 
crop  with  some  such  implement  as  Travis’  Wheat-Hoe. 
Similar  practice  to  this  has  doubled  thecrop  in  a  number 
of  cases  that  have  come  to  our  notice.  It  should  he  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  no  amount  of  cultivation  can 
take  the  place  of  fertility,  either  natural  or  supplied. 

The  American  Cotswold  Record,  edited  by 
Chas.  P.  Willard,  Chicago,  Hi.,  and  published  by  the 
American  Cotswold  Association,  of  which  the  Editor  is 
Secretary.  This  is  an  exceedingly  neat  volume,  giving 
over500 pedigrees,  engravings  of  several  noted  sheep,  and 
an  essay  on  Cotswold  sheep  by  the  Hon.  Chas.  P.  Mat¬ 
tocks,  of  Maine.  This  being  the  first  volume,  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  only  a  beginning,  as  the  number  of  owners  is 
very  small  and  does  not  include  the  names  of  several 
well-known  breeders  of  Cotswokls  that  we  shall  expect 
to  see  in  another  volume. 

IiUcern  or  Alfalfa  In  Canada. — “S.,”  in  On¬ 
tario,  adds  his  own  experience  to  what  we  have  already 
given.  He  says:  “  In  the  spring  of  1876,  a  friend  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  sent  me  a  pound  of  seed,  which  I  sowed  on  about 
yloth  acre,  in  drills  10  to  12  inches  apart.  It  came  up 
nicely,  was  kept  clean  that  season  and  hoed  once  in  the 
spring  of  1877,  since  which,  no  cleaning  has  been  needed. 
In  1877,  it  was  cut  twice  (a  portion  three  limes),  both 
crops  being  very  good.  It  was  manured  in  fall  of  1877, 
and  this  year  (1878),  there  have  been  four  good  cuttings, 
one  very  heavy,  and  the  rest  each  apparently  equal  to  a 
a  good  crop  of  clover.  I  can  not  give  weight  of  crop,  as 
it  was  all  fed  green  to  working-horses,  which  thrived  well 
upon  it,  and  appeared  to  like  it  better  than  anything  else. 
Iliad  no  hope  that  it  would  succeed  on  my  land,  which  is 
stiff  clay  with  a  northern  exposure.  It  has,  so  far,  stood 
the  winter  well.  My  little  bit  of  experience  is  decidedly 
favorable,  and  if  I  were  farming,  I  would  try  it  more  ex¬ 
tensively.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  one,  and  the  chief  cause  of  success,  is  the  use 
of  Californian  seed,  as  European  seed  has  been  tried 
in  this  neighborhood  without  any  encouraging  results.” 

A  Wisconsin  Clieese. — Cheese-making,  to  judge 
by  the  display  made  at  the  recent  Dairy  Fair  by  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  promises  to  become  a  leading  industry  in  that  State. 
On  the  last  evening  of  the  Fair  we  had  the  company  of  a 
large  exporter  of  Cheese,  who,  having  no  interest  in  the 
samples  examined,  gave  an  impartial  opinion  as  an  ex¬ 


pert,  as  we  passed  around,  freely  using  the  tryer.  He  re¬ 
turned  several  times  to  a  lot  that  had  no  mark  to  indicate 
where  it  was  from,  and  at  last  remarked:  “  Whatever  the 
judges  may  decide,  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  cheese 
here.”  We  afterwards  found  that  the  cheese  was  made 
in  June,  1878,  by  Clark  &  Reynolds,  Oakland,  Jefferson 
Go.,  Wis.,  and  was  exhibited  by  Blackwell  &  Co.,  New 
York,  to  show  the  keeping  qualities  of  their  cold  ware¬ 
houses,  the  cheese  having  been  stored  there  since  July  27. 

A  Good  Corn-Sheller  is  “Adams’  Self-Feeding 
Power  Corn-Sheller,”  advertised  by  the  Sandwich' Manu¬ 
facturing  Company.  This  was  invented  20  years  ago, 
hence  i3  one  of  the  oldest.  It  is  built  to  do  a  great 
amount  of  work ;  is  fitted  with  elevator  and  cob-stacker, 
and  requires  2  to  6  horses  to  drive  it.  Its  operation  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  hand-shelling,  so  that  the  corn 
is  not  broken  or  crushed.  This  company  also  make  shel- 
lersfor  mill  and  small  farmers  use,  also  the  “Young  Sam¬ 
son  ”  horse-power,  a  compact  and  convenient  apparatus. 

Florists,  Look  Out  !— There  is  a  chap  calling 
himself  Beaubien,  who  is  going  among  florists  and  taking 
orders  for  “Double  Yellow  Petunias,”  “  Yellow  Verbe¬ 
nas,”  and  other  remarkable  novelties.  He  claims  that 
his  stock  is  being  cared  for  by  some  florists  in  South 
Framingham,  Mass.,  who  are  much  annoyed  at  the  use 
of  their  name  by  this  scamp.  The  fellow  takes  orders 
for  half  cash  down  and  half  on  the  delivery  of  the  plants 
— which,  of  course,  never  happens.  It  is  a  wonder  to  us 
that  he  can  find  any  florists  to  believe  his  statements. 

Cure  for  Roup. — “I.  L.  R.,”  N.  Y.,  recommends 
pine  tar  applied  externally  and  a  few  drops  in  the  throat 
as  a  remedy  for  roup. 

Early  Fruiting  Beaches.— J.  O.  Nixon,  Harri 
son  Co.,  Miss.,  wrote  that  bn  July  12th  he  ate  a  peach 
from  a  tree  which  fruited  when  but  a  year  old.  The 
seeds  were  sown  in  the  fall  of  1876,  the  plants  came' up 
in  the  spring  of  ’77,  and  when  4  to  6  inches  high,  about 
70  young  trees  were  transplanted  to  his  nursery.  Last 
spring  many  of  these  trees  bloomed  and  set  fruit,  all  of 
which,  save  two  peaches  to  a  tree,  were  picked  off.  He 
had  still  eight  trees  with  fruit  that  promised  to  ripen. 

A  Good  Knife  for  50  Cents  is  advertised  by 
Maher  &  Grosh,  Toledo,  O.  We  have  whittled  with  one 
of  these  knives,  and  find  it  to  be  a  very  good  thing.  A 
poorer  knife  than  this  has  often  nestled  in  our  pocket- 
cut  our  fingers,  skinned  musk-rats,  cored  apples,  and 
been  swapped  for  marbles  and  fish-lines,  when  the  writer 
was  a  hoy.  Those  who  send  50  cents  for  this  knife  will 
more  than  likely  get  their  money’s  worth. 

Patent  Machine  Rolled  Horse-Shoe.— 

This  shoe,  patented  by  John  D.  Billings,  is  made  from  a 
bar  of  steel  so  rolled  as  to  form  two  pieces  at  right  angles 
to  one  another ;  when  this  is  bent  to  form  a  shoe,  there 
is  a  continuous  calk  below,  and  a  continuous  edge  above 
the  web  or  platform  upon  which  the  foot  rests.  The 
shoes  are  very  easily  fitted  ;  it  is  claimed  that  they  are 
easier  to  the  foot  than  the  old  form  of  shoe,  and  that  they 
give  a  more  uniform  bearing.  The  shoes  are  highly  com¬ 
mended  by  those  who  have  tried  them. 

New  and  Good  Music  can  be  bad  very  cheaply 
by  subscribing  to  “  The  Portfolio,”  a  monthly  journal 
published  in  Boston,  and  which  has  long  been  advertised 
in  our  columns.  The  December  number  gives  eight 
selections,  vocal  and  instrumental,  besides  all  the  current 
news  and  gossip  in  the  musical  and  other  arts. 


The  American  Agriculturist  Clubbed 
with  Other  Journals. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  from  our  subscribers, 
relative  to  obtaining  the  American  Agriculturist  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  publications,  we  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  a  few  of  the  leading  Magazines,  which  will 
be  forwarded  iu  combination  with  our  Journal  as  follows : 
[Postage  additional  when  sent  to  foreign  subscribers.] 

Regular  The  2  sup- 
price  plied,  post- 


.for  paid,  by 

American  Agriculturist  with  both.  us  for 

Scribner’s  Monthly  ($4.00) . $5.50 . $4.75 

Scribner’s  St.  Nicholas  ($3.00) .  4.50 .  3.90 

Demorest’s  Monthly  ($3.00) .  4.50 . 3.90 

Harper’s  Monthly  ($4.00) .  5.50 .  4.75 

Harper’s  Weekly  ($4.00) .  5.50 .  4.75 

Harper’s  Bazar  ($4.00)  .  5.50 .  4.75 

Appleton’s  Journal  ($3.00) .  4.50 .  3.90 

Popular  Science  Monthly  ($5.00) .  6.50 .  5.50 

Atlantic  Monthly  ($4.00) .  5.50 .  4.75 


On  receipt  of  subscriptions  as  above,  we  deliver  the 
names  and  pay  to  the  offices  of  publication  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  ordered,  and  should  there  ever  be  occasion  for  com¬ 
plaints  of  non-receipt  of  such  magazines,  these  should  be 
made  direct  to  their  respective  Publishers,  and  not  to  us. 
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For  All  Our  Readers, 

“  THE 

Farmer’s  Pride.” 


to  ourselves,  believing  that  vve  shall  be  re¬ 
compensed  for  so  doing  in  the  satisfaction  afford¬ 
ed,  and  in  the  increased  interest  and  efforts  for  the 
paper,  of  those  subscribers  who  share  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution. 

“  THE  FARMER’S  PRIDE  *’ 


A  Chance  for  Making  Money. 

During  the  next  three  mouths  thousands  of  farmers  and 
others  iu  every  part  of  the  country  will  have  more  or  less 
leisure  time,  which  they  can  profitably  employ  in  pro¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to  the  American  Agriculturist.  We 
are  confident  that  almost  everybody  who  sees  the  eplen- 


Fine  Pictures  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
and  cheerfulness  of  every  home,  however  lowly 
it  may  be.  More  tlia.it  5550,000  excel¬ 
lent  Chromes,  almost  equal  to  Oil  Paintings, 
such  as  the  “  Strawberry  Girl,”  “Mischief  Brew¬ 
ing,”  etc.,  now  adorn  the  dwellings  of  the  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  to  whom  they  were  sent 
exclusively.  These  are  vastly  superior  to  the 
cheap,  dauby  pictures  subsequently'  scattered 
through  the  country,  and  which  led  us  to  cease 
distributing  Chromos  altogether. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  we  can  now  supply 
all  the  bona-fide  subscribers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  1S79  with  a  Superb  Steel  Plate,  Line 
Engraving,  entitled  “The  FARMER’S  PRIDE,” 
painted  by  the  eminent  Landscape  Painter,  Jerome 
Thompson,  and  Engraved  on  Steel  by  Marshall, 
whose  great  portraits  of  Washington,  Lincoln, 
and  others,  have  achieved  for  him  A  world 

WIDE  REPUTATION. 

The  eminent  French  artist,  Gustave  Dore,  styles 
him  “  the  Master  of  Art  in  America,”  and  Euro¬ 
pean  critics  have  united  in  pronouncing  his  portrait 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  the  lines!  specimen  of 
lineal  art  produced  in  tliis  century. 
Mr.  Marshall  regards  this  last  work,  “  The  Farmer’s 
Pride,”  equal  to  any  of  liis  previous 
efforts,  and  it  will  unquestionably  be  so  re¬ 
garded  by  judges.  The  cost  for  engraving  a  steel 
plate  ranges  from  One  Hundred  Dollars  upward, 
according  to  the  artistic  execution,  fineness,  and 
size.  Mr.  Marshall  receives 

Three  Thousand  l>«llars 

for  engraving  this  picture,  which  of  itself  indicates 
the  excellence  and  value  of  the  work. 

The  usual  price  of  steel-plate  line  engravings  of 
the  size  and  character  of  “The  Farmer’s  Pride,” 
is  Ten  Hollars,  lmt 

To  all  bona-fide  subscribers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  1879,  we  will  supply 
a  splendid  Copy  of  tlte  Farmer’s 
Pride,  at  our  office,  together  with, 
tlte  Paper,  one  year  post-paid,  for 
$1.63,  or  $1.70  when  the  picture  is  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  securely  rolled  and  protected  in  a 
mailing-tube,  free  of  any  extra  charge. 

That  is  to  say,  we  will  send  the  Amei'ican  Agriculturist 
for  1879  to  bona-fide  subscribers,  together  witli  Marshall’s 
elegant  Steel  Plate,  Line  Engraving,  “The  Farmer's 
Pride”  (price  $5.00),  for $1.70,  all  postage  prepaid. 

OR, 

When  the  engraving  is  delivered  at  our  office,  245 
Broadway,  we  will  furnish  the  paper,  postage  for  the  year 
prepaid,  and  the  engraving  for  $1.63.  Wc  make  this 

EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER, 

because  of  our  desire  to  place  this  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  homes  of  all  our  subscribers,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  number  of  these  sub¬ 
scribers  for  1879  to  a  round 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND. 

Though  the  American  Agriculturist  at  the  reduced 
price  ($1.50  per  annum),  is  cheaper  than  any  similar 
journal  in  the  world,  and  richly  worth  treble  the 
price  of  the  subscription,  we  cheerfully  supply  this 
magnificent  engraving  at  a  great  expense 


is  executed  in  the  liigltest  style  of  art  on 
line  plate-papei*,  Twenty-Two  Inches  by 
Twenty-Eight  Inches.  Some  idea  of  the  estimation 
in  which  the  artist  and  the  picture  are  held,  may  be 
had  from  the  fact  that  thirty  artist  proofs  of  this 
engraving,  with  the  signature  of  the  Artist,  have 
beensubscribedforat  Twenty-live  Elollaes 


eacli. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  1879  post¬ 
age  prepaid, (14c.  extrain  New  York  City). $1.50 

“The  Farmer’s  Pride”  to  other  than 
Subscribers  (postage  prepaid) . $5.0© 

The  American  Agriculturist  and  “  The  Farm¬ 
er’s  Pride”  to  one  address,  (postage 
prepaid  on  both) . $1.70 

The  two,  when  the  picture  is  delivered  at 
our  office,  245  Broadway, . $1.63 

No  person  other  than  a  Subscriber  can  procure 


this  picture  at  less  than  $5.00.  It  is  now  on  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  reception  rooms  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  245  Broadway.  The  Engravings  will  be 
issued  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  subscribers  will 
be  supplied  in  the  order  of  their  application. 

The  Steel-Plate  to  Subscribers  in  Clubs. 

To  accommodate  our  subscribers  who  send  in  their  names 
in  clubs,  at  club  rates,  we  subjoin  the  following  offers : 
Four  Subscribers  for  1879,  and  Four  Engravings,  all 

post-paid,  for .  $5.80 

Six  Subscribers  for  1879,  and  Six  Engravings,  all  post¬ 
paid,  for .  8.20 

Ten  Subscribers  for  1879,  and  Ten  Engravings,  all  post¬ 
paid,  for .  12.00 

To  Clubs  of  Ten  Subscribers,  post-paid,  and  Ten  En¬ 
gravings  taken  at  the  Office,  or  forwarded  by  Express 

In  one  package,  expressage  unpaid . $11.30 

53?"  Clubs  above  Ten  at  the  same  proportionate  rates. 


The  Steel-Plate  Engraving  for 

PREMIUM  CLUBS. 

Owing  to  the  necessarily  large  expense  of  furnishing 
the  Steel-Plate,  it  was  at  first  intended  to  limit  its  offer 
to  subscribers  paying  the  full  price  of  $1.50  a  year,  and  a 
small  addition,  and  where  no  other  premi ums  were  given. 
But  we  have  finally  decided  to  place  all  subscribers,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  upon  equal  footing,  and  we  therefore 
make  the  following  offers  to  all  who  are  collecting  lists 
of  subscribers  for  Premiums  : 

Subscribers  in  Premium  Clubs  for  1879,  on  the  terms  in 
the  table  on  the  last  page  of  this  paper,  and  in  the  General 
Illustrated  Premium  List,  published  in  November,  can 
each  of  them  have  the  Steel-Plate  Engraving,  by  adding 
only  20  cents  for  each  name,  to  cover  cost  of  packing, 
postage,  etc.,  on  the  Engraving;  Or  only  13  cents  each, 
when  the  Engravings  are  to  be  sent  by  Express,  un¬ 
paid ,  in  a  single  parcel,  to  one  individual. 


A  NEW  PREMIUM:— And  a  Pocket  Re¬ 
volver,  Cheap.— So  many  write  us  for  good,  low- 
priced  revolvers,  that  we  have  arranged  to  supply  those 
who  want  them,  thus :  1st— A  first-rate,  steel-bar¬ 
rel  and  lock,  nicUel-plated. ,  7-shooter  Revolver,  Cali¬ 
bre  22-100.  Made  at  the  celebrated  Remington  Arms 
Works,  weight  7  ounces.  It  Is  as  good  as  any  made  for 
anything  like  the  money,  and  good  enough  for  anybody 
who  wants  such  an  implement.  We  have  fired  one 
100  times,  and  found  it  work  perfectly.  It  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  post-paid,  by  mail, 
to  any  one  sending  only  5  subscribers  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  at  $1.50  a  year,  or  10  subscribers  at  the  4- 
club  rate  of  $1  .25  a  year.  [Or  it  will  be  forwarded  free  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  $2.50.  It  is  as  good  for  use  as  any 
$5  or  $10  revolver  of  like  calibre.]  2d.— A  larger  5- 
shooter  Revolver,  nickel-plated,  calibre  32-100,  weight 
11  ounces  will  be  presented  for  7  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each,  or  12  at  $1.25  each,  delivered  free,  as  above.  [Or 
I  it  will  be  forwarded  free,  as  above,  on  receipt  of  $4.] 


did  Steel-Plate  Engraving  giver,  to  subscribers  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  packing,  postage,  etc.,  will  subscribe  to  the  pa¬ 
per,  in  order  to  secure  it.  But  the  paper  itself  is  worth 
five  times  more  than  th6  subscription  price.  The  cost  of 
the  paper  hitherto  has  been  $1.60  for  single  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Now  for  $1.70  both  the  Picture  and  the  paper  for 
1879  are  sent  post-free.  With  the  picture  in  one  hand, 
and  copies  of  the  paper  in  the  other,  canvassers  ought  to 
be  able  to  daily  obtain  a  number  of  subscribers  among 
their  friends  and  neighbors.  For  any  further  particulars 
desired,  address  Orange  Judd  Co.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Tl»e  attention 
and  responsible  Live  Agents,  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implement  Dealers  in  all  parts  of  tire 
Country  is  invited  to  our 

Traction  or  Self-Propelling 


FARM  ENGINES. 


By  a  simple  but  reliable  attachment  made  to  our  Common 
Farm  Engines,  we  are  able  to  offer  a  Traction,  or  Sell-pro¬ 
pelling  Farm  Engine,  which  not  only  propels  itself,  but 
hauls  a  Water  Tank  and  Separator,  or  loaded  Wagon,  over 
any  road,  up  bill,  or  down,  with  the  aid  of  one  pair  of  horses. 

These  Engines  have  been  thoroughly  tested  three  seasons. 
Three  hundred  ot  them  are  now  in  use,  and  they  have  not 
only  proved  a  complete  success,  but  have  given  such  excel¬ 
lent  satisfaction  that,*  where  introduced,  it  is  with  difficulty 
any  other  engine  can  be  sold.  They  cost  but  little  more  titan 
the  common  Farm  Engine,  and  enable  the  thresliermen  to 
operate  with  from  two  to  four  less  teams,  and  move  much 
faster  than  with  horses.  They  are  simple  in  construction, 
easily  handled,  durable,  and  their  advantages  over  the 
common  Farm  Engine  are  so  apparent,  we  are  confident 
they  are  destined  to  take  the  place  of  other  Engines  used  for 
threshing,  or  for  any  use  where  the  engine  and  machinery 
employed  has  to  be  frequently  moved.  Circulars  containing 
cuts,  description,  prices,  and  testimonial  letters  from  our 
customers,  furnished  free  to  all  applicants.  Agents  and 
Dealers  will  readily  appreciate  the  advantages  this  Engine 
offers  them.  Agents  wanted  in  every  County  in  all  the 
Stares  and  Territories. 

For  agencies  or  circulars  apply  to 
C.  &  €*.  COOPER  &  CO.,  Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio. 

Established  in  1840. 

Eureka  Safety  Power. 

h.p,  cyl.  ht.  space,  lot.  price. 


2 

3^x4 

48  in 

40x25 

900 

$150 

4 

4x6 

56 

46x30 

1600 

250 

6 

5x7 

72 

72x42 

2700 

350 

Also  Spark  Arresting  Porta¬ 
bles  .and  Stationary  Engines  for 
Plantations.  Send  for  Circulars. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 

Say  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 

SKATES. 

In  every  land  where  water  freezes,  the  Barney  & 
Berry  skates  are  known. 

BARNEY  &  BERRY’S 


We  will  deliver  free  of  charges ,  to  any  address  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  at  more  distant  points,  for  a  trifling 
addition,  any  pair  of  these  celebrated  skates. 

New  York  Club.— Sizes  8  to  11%  inches.  Prices  deliv¬ 
ered  ;  Blued,  $2.20 ;  Nickled,  $3.25. 


AH  Clamp.— Sizes  8  to  11%  inches.  Price  delivered: 
Blued,  $2.90  ;  Nickled,  $3.75. 

Genuine  Clnb.— Sizes  7-12  inches.  Price  delivered, 
$3.00;  Nickled,  $4.00, 

Keyless.— Patent-lever  screw  skate  ;  size  8  to  12  inches. 
Price  delivered  ;  Blued,  $4.50 ;  Polished  and  Nickled,  $6.30. 

Ice  King.— Sizes  8  to  12  inches.  Price  delivered  $5.25. 
Polished  and  Nickled,  $7.00. 

Ice  King  Itink.— Sizes  8  to  12  inches.  Price  delivefed, 
$7.88  ;  Polished  and  Nickled,  $&75. 

In  ordering,  please  state  size  of  boot  or  shoe  worn. 
Send  lor  complete  price-list.  Address, 

SPORTSMAN’S  DEP’T.,  ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

245  Bboadway,  N.  Y. 
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Champion  of  the  World! 


THE 


Champion  Grain  Drill. 


With  or  without  Fertilizer,  or  Grass  Seeder 
Attachments,  or  Gum  Spring  Hoes. 

It  has  a  perfect  force  feed  Grain  Distributor  that  will 
sow  accurately  all  liinds  ot‘  grain  without  the  least  injury  to 

UNEQUALED  AS  A  CORN  PLANTER. 

Fertilizer  attachment,  can  be  relied  upon  to  sow  all 
kinds  of  commercial  manures  whether  dry  or  damp  in  any 
desired  quantity. 

Draft  Eight,  Construction  Simple,  but  durable. 

Liberal  discount  to  cash  customers. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular.  _ _ 

JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN.  , 
Otvego,  Tioga  Co.,  H.  i. 

Awarded  the  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

Farmers  Friend  Fertilizer 

DRILL. 


The  highest  honors  at  the  World's  Fair,  at  Philadelphia, 
1876,  and  Paris,  1878,  crown  It  the  leading  Drill  of  the  world. 

The  Cone  Gearing  and  Double  Force  Feed  al¬ 
ways  give  It  preference  on  trial  with  any  other. 

We  make  plain,  fertilizer  or  spring  hoe  Drills  of  any  size, 
with  Force  Feed  Grass  Seeder.  Patent  Hoe  Shifter  and 
Surveyor  free. 

Greater  inducements  to  purchasers  for  1879  than  ever. 

For  circulars,  etc.,  mention  this  paper,  and  address 

FARMERS  FRIEND  M’F’G  CO., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

THE  REASONS  WHY 

Stock  Feeders,  Raisers  &  the  Public 

WANT  THE 

J.  I.  CASE  &  CO.’S 

TREAD  &  SWEEP  POWER  MACHINES. 

THEY  CUT  10  Tons  Hay  per  Day, 

THEY  GRIND  5  Tons  Feed  per  Day. 

THEY  SAW  18  Cords  Maple-wood  per  Day. 
ELEVATOR  MEN  say  They  are  the  Best  made. 
WELL.  DRILLERS  need  them  in  a  “  Dry  and 
Thirsty  Land.” 

CORN  SHEI.LERS  Ran  like  a  Top  with  them. 
FOR  SHOES.,  Mechanics  can  Saw,  Mortice, 
and  Bore. 

J.  I.  CASE  &  CO.,  Racine,  Wis.,  Manufacture 
Portable  and  Traction  Engines,  and  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chinery  with  the  latest  and  best  Improvements — including 
APRON  &  ECLIPSE  SEPARATORS,  WOOD¬ 
BURY  &  PITTS  POWER. 

Manufacture  and  sell  annually  more  Threshing  Machines 
than  any  Firm  in  the  World ! 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


KING 


OF 


HARROWS 


BRADLEY’S  REVERSIBLE 

HARROW. 

Two  Harrows  in  One, 
And  sold  at  the  price  of  one. 

A  Perfect  Smoothing  Harrow, 

Combined  with  a  vertical  or 
straight  tooth. 
BRADLEY  <fc  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 

Nichols,  Shepard  &  Co., 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH., 

Makers  of  the  Original  and  only  Genuine  “Vibrator” 
Threshers,  Mounted  Horse  Powers,  Steam 
Thresher  Engines  and  Steam  Outfits  com¬ 
plete.  Illustrated  Circulars  sent  free. 



TREAD 


HEEBNER’S  HORSE 

WITH 

PATENT  LEVEL 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner’s  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont  Co.,  Pa. 


ADAMS’  PATENT  SELF-FEEDING  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS, 

Strong,  reliable,  thorough  in  all  parts  of  their 
work,  (shelling,  separating,  cleaning,  and  elevat¬ 
ing).  Perfect  self-feeders,  and  best  machines  for 
mill  aDd  warehouse  purposes,  as  well  as  for  farm 
and  p'  " 
twent’ 
tlons, 

premium  at  all  State  and  World’s  Fairs  wherever 
exhibited. 

MADE  BY  THE 

Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co., 

Sandwich,  DeKalb  Co.,  Ill., 

Who  are  also  makers  of 

The  Best  Baud  Corn  Shelters  in 
the  Market. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

Live  agents  wanted  in  all  corn-growing  districts 
East  and  West.  Correspondence  solicited. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

PULLIAM’S  PATENT 

BOLSTER  SPRINGS  for  FARM  WAGONS. 

This  new  and  valu¬ 
able  device  is  suited  to 
wagons  of  any  size- 
made  of  the  best  steel 
and  warranted— are  at¬ 
tached  by  four  bolts 
through  the  bed— can 
be  pnt  on  by  any  per¬ 
son.  They  remain  on 
the  wagon  for  all  uses, 
and  work  equally  well 
Whether  with  empty 
or  loaded  wagon. 
There  is  no  use  for  a 
spring  seat— they  make 
1  comfortable  spring 
wagon  out  of  a  farm 
wagon— and  save  largely  In  wear  and  tear.  We  Want 
Agents  Everywhere. 

SEMPLE  &  BIRGE  M’F’G  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  229  Market  St.,  Phila.,  General  Agents. 

Tie  Phoenix  Drain  Tile  Machine 


Is  claimed  to 
be  the  most  sim¬ 
ple,  strong  and 
durable  ma¬ 
chine  now  i  n 
the  market. 


May  be  driven 
by  either  Steam  or 
Horse-power,  and 
will  make  either 
Tile  or  Brick  of  a 
quality  that  is  un¬ 
surpassed. 


Purchasers  will  note  the  substantial  as  well  as  fin¬ 
ished  makeofthismachine;  the  easy  accessibility  of 
its  working  parts;  the  means  of  keeping  its  plunge- 
chamber  to  fit  closely,  without  reference  to  age  or 
wear;  and  its  general  suitability  for  making  Tile  at 
the  lowest  cost.  send  for  circulars, 

CHANDLER  &  TAYLOR,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HARRISON’S  MILLS, 

NEWLY  IMPROVED. 

New  Standard  Flouring  Mill. 
New  Standard  Corn  Mill. 

Capacity  of  12-inch  Mill,  2  to 
12  bus.  per  hour;  capacity  of 
Light  20-inch  Mill,  6  to  40  bus. 

per  hour.  - 

Wholesome  Bread,  Fine 
Flour,  High  Speed,  Quick 
Work,  and  Economical  Mill¬ 
ing  Fully  Established.  For 
illustrated  catalogue,  de¬ 
scribing  the  Harrison  System, 
Address  Estate  of 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

(William  A.  Foskett,  Administrator.) 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

FOR  THE 

“A.  B.  C.»  Bight  Hand  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Horse  Power  Threshers,  etc. 
Liberal  terms. 

A.  T5.  COHU, 

197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


ADDRESS  FDR  CIRCULAR 

r_P.  &.DEOERICK  St  CO 

ALBANY 
HX. 


Grams 

Centennial 
"  iPREMftJll 


IQ  TONS  UN  A  CAR. 


T7ARMERS,  if  yon  don't  find  my  Patent  Adjustable 
I  Harrow  with  your  implement  dealers,  you  can  order  from 
tlie  factory  at  wholesale  price.  It  pleases  ail  that  get  it.  Send 
for  circular.  S.  Hutohinso*,  Grlggsville,  Pike  Co.,  Ills. 


CORN  SHELLEKS 

AN©  COEN  MI5.L.S. 

Over  20,000  In  Use. 

Every  machine  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction,  or  money 
paid  will  be  promptly  re¬ 
funded. 

Shelters  $5,  Mills  $12. 

Every  farmer  should  have 
one.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circulars. 

hive  Agents  Wanted. 

LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron 
Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HALLADAY 

STANDARD. 


(17  sizes— from  1  Man  to  45 
Horse  Po  wer.) 

S3, 500,000  WORTH  NOW 
IN  USE. 

The  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 

at  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  1876.  And 
the  only  Mill  recognized  in  the 
distribution  of  Medals  at  L’Ex- 
position  U  niverselle, Paris, 1878. 

This  mill  is  constructed  on 
scientific  principles,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do  good 
work  in  any  kind  of 
wind.  It  is  also 
guaranteed  to  be 
well  made  of  good 
material:  to  he  per¬ 
fectly  self -regulat¬ 
ing  ;  to  possess  more 
power;  to  be  more 
reliable  in  all  kinds 
of  winds,  than  any  other  mill  made,  and  further  than  this,  it 
is  Guaranteed  NOT  TO  BLOW  DOWN, 


Send  for 


CATALOGUE  “A” 


and  Price  List. 


U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 

BTEDMAN  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

ENGINES,  SAW  MILLS,  SHAFTING,  PUL¬ 
LEYS,  and  HANGERS.  HAY  and 
COTTON  PRESSES. 

Power  Corn  Shcllers  and  Cleaners* 

_ AURORA,  INDIANA. _ 

Big  Giant  Com  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Milier. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  fine 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  &  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.,  Sc 
Hamilton,  Out.,  Canada, 


Etc. 


Apple  Graters,  Elevators, 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 

_ SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. _ 

Improved  Baldwin’s  American  Fodder  Cutter. 

The  Simplest  and  Best! 
Only  three  Feed  Gears!  Cuts 
all  kinds  of  feed,  hay,  straw,  and 
corn-stalks  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Power  cutters  fitted  with  our  Im¬ 
proved  Safety  Fly  Wheel, 
which  secures  perfect  safety  to  the 
operator  and  machine.  See  large 
advertisement  in  Oct.  No.  of  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Send  for  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
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Winchester  Repeating  Fire  Arms. 


HP  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  METALLIC  AMMUNITION  AT  THE  LOWEST  MARKET  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  345  Broadway,  New  York. 

Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  JOHN  SKENZER,  115  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS. 

This  is  the  very  BEST  and  most 
DURABLE  Spring  Bed  that  MONEY 
CAN  BUY.  Do  not  confound  it  with 
any  Woven  Wire  Mattress. 

F.  Wilson  Hnrd,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of 
the  Wesley  Water  Cure,  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  Pa.,  writes  unsolicited  as  follows :  “  I 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  hanging  your 
show  card  m  my  house,  and  to  recommend 
n  n  n  the  ‘Spring  Mattress’  to  all  as  far  as  we 

No  SAGGING  OR  Bolling  TO  THE  Center  ON  THIS  Bed.  have  influence ;  for  in  so  doing  we  consider 

that  we  shall  be  recommending  the  most  cleanly ,  comfortable,  durable ,  and  perfect  spring  bed  that  has  ever  been  made. 
We  have  our  whole  Cure  furnished  with  this  bed ;  have  had  them  in  almost  constant  use  tor  over  five  years,  during  which 
time  not  one  has  failed  or  given  out  in  anv  particular;  have  not  only  given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction, but  have  com¬ 
manded  the  praise  and  admiration  of  all  who  have  slept  upon  them.  We  have  had  Hotel  Keepers,  and  men  and  women  of 
wealth  and  from  all  the  various  stations  and  occupations  of  life,  and  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union, 
as  well  as  from  all  the  Canadian  Provinces  and  from  England  ;  and  without  exception  all  have  pronounced  it  the  most 
satisfactory  bed  they  ever  saw.” 

Delivered  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canadas,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  $10.00. 

Address  NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS  CO.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


ESEPHOi 

KaaForlttHsinessUses.  m  \2S 


NEW  lMi»KOVEE>  MW5S1L.SZ 

Special  user.  COILED  iietalic  telephone 

is  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  only  completely  satisfactory  low 
priced  instrument;  with  Spring  Call  Attachment,  made  by  practical 
machinists  on  scientific  principles ;  warranted  to  work  one  mile,  unaffected 
.by  changes  in  the  weather.  We  will  send  to  one  address  one  ssixnpie  set,' 
comprising  two  Telephones,  two  walnut  holders,  six  copper  bound  insulators 
and  200  feet  heavy  wire,  at  35  per  cent,  dl  scoun  t  from  re  gnl  ar  rates,1! 
which  is  S3,  for  the  g»4.  instruments.  This  offer  is  made  for  a  limited  time'1 
[only,  simply  to  introduce  our  instruments;  they  will  soon  be  sufficiently  well| 
|known  to  sellthrough  the  trade,  and  we  shallthenbe  obliged  to  strictly  maintain! 


'We  have 


the  retail  price.  Any 
Gold  during  the  last  t 

parts  of  the  country.  „ _ 

money  and  pay  all  charges.  Ask  any  Commercial  Agency,  and  you  will  find  we  are  good  for  all  we  agree  to  do.  Post¬ 
age  20c.  Name  this  paper  when  you  write.  Kent,  Woodman<fe  Co„  35  CongressSt.,  Boglon,Mas8. 


A.  GRAND  OFFER! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  OF  FINE 

CRYSTAL 

GLAS  8VARE, 

OF  48  PIECES,  FOR  ONLY  $5. 

Unequalled  for  Holiday  Presents. 

Will  be  carefully  packed  and  shipped  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $5.  Send  money  by  P.  O.  order,  express,  N.  T. 
check,  or  registered  letter  to 

GLASS  SUPPLY  CO., 

Agents  wanted.  Pittsbnrg.  Pa. 

Reference.  Tappan,  McKillop  &  Co.,  Masonic  Bank,  and 
others,  if  desired. 

HYDRO-CARBON  LEATHER 
DRESSING. 

Warranted  to  soften,  preserve,  black  polish  and  make 
water  proof.  For  all  leather  needing  any  or  all  of  these 
qualities.  Ask  reliable  dealers  for  it  or  send  to 

A.  D.  STRONG,  Manufctr,  Ashtabula,  O. 

J .  B.  HAL.li,  Western  Agent, 

No.  6  Board  of  Trade  Court,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Patch  Plate ,  mends  19%  in.  leaks . 25c 

Cold  Water  Pen,  writes  without  Ink . 10c 

Coin  Pocket  Casket,  holds  $5  in  Silver...  .  25c 

Borne  Stationery  Package.  Best  out . 25c 

Erie  Cigar  Lighters,  for  carrying  in  Pocket..  ..25c 

Gyroscope  Top.  A  Scientific  Toy . 25c.i 

Will  send  all  the  above  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
U.00.  Postage  Stamps  in  Payment  of  Sums  under 
S 1 .00.  Illustrated  64- Page  Catalogue  free.  City 
Novelty  Co.,  108  South  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ha 
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TELEPHONES 

For  Business  Purposes,  onrs  excel  all  others 
in  clearness  &  volume  of  tone.  Illustrated 
circular  &  testimonials  for  3  cts.  Address 
J.  R.  HOLCOMB,  Mallet  Creek,  Ohio. 


THE  SUGAR  M  IRER  S  FRIEND. 

Oyer  2,500,000  in  Use. 


The  Oral y  Grand  Prize 

for  Sewing  Machines, 
at  the  Exposition  Uni* 
verselie,  Faris,  1878, 
was  awarded,  over  80 
competitors,  to  Whee¬ 
ler  <§L  Wilson  Mfg*.  Co. 
New  ITork  City,  and 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


THE  HOME  KNITTER! 

The  most  complete  Family  Knitting  Machine  ever  invent¬ 
ed.  Something  entirely  new  in  form,  construction  and 
method  of  operation.  Retail  price  $25.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

Home  Knitter  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

HUNTER'SfslISIFTER 

MISER,  MEASURE, 

SCOOP,  S  WEIGHER, 

Rice  Washer,  Egg  Beater,  Tomato,  Wine, 
Starch,  and  Fruit  Strainer.  11  of  the  most 
j  useful  and  necessary  articles  combined  and  sold 
'  65  Cts.  Only  Sifter  in  the  world  that  can  be 
taken  in  four  parts  to  clean.  75,000 
soldin  180  days.  200,000 nowin  use, 
k  Every  housekeeper  wants  it.  Send 
®|65c.  for  small  or  $1.00  for 
large  sample,  or  stamp  for  cat¬ 
alogue.  Good  Agents  wanted, 

»  male  and  female. 

m  J.  M.  HUNTER,  Sole  Manfr, 

PWK  8**  Arcade,  Cincinnati,  ©• 

CHALLENGE  FEED  MILLS. 

Grinds  three  times  as  fast  as  any  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,000  in  use. 
They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  60  bushels 
per  hour.  All  successful  Iron  Feed  Mills 
INFRINGING  OUR  PATENTS.  Beware : 
Buy  none  but  the  best.  Remember  the 
Courts  have  sustained  our  Patents.  Also 
the  best  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shellers.  Horse 
_  Power  Wood  Saws.  Fanning  Mills,  and 
Pumgs^^Mdr^sC^^LEXGEMILL^CCXjSataviajIll. 


REGALIN  PRESERVING  POWDER, 

FOR  EGGS,  BUTTER,  FRESH  OR 
SALTED  MEAT,  Etc. 

Perfectly  tasteless,  and  preserves  the  color.  Keeps  the 
brine  clear,  free  from  scum,  and  brine  and  meat  from  sour¬ 
ing.  So  salted,  it  is  in  taste  and  flavor  much  sweeter  than 
ordinary,  Price  50  cts.  per  Box.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  postage  prepaid.  Agents  wanted. 

Building  Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

_  C.  ,T.  FAY.  Camden,  N.  .T, 

PORTABLE  &  FARM  ENGINES. 

USING  PATENT  ANGULAR  DRIVING  BELT. 

„  ,  TAYLOR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Westminster,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. ;  or  U.  S.  Section  Agricultural 
Department,  Paris  Exposition,  France. 
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Imperial 


Egg  Food. 


JfVa 


(Trade  Mark.) 

Patented  February  25,  1873. 


-=-  Will  make  your  Hens  lay.  Permanently  benefits  lay¬ 


ing  Hens,  Moulting  Fowls,  and  Young  Stock. 

makes  the  Poultry  Yard  the  best  paying  part  of  the  farm. 
Packages  sent  prepaid  lor  5Uc.  and  $1.01).  Twenty-live  pound 
kegs,  by  freight,  $0.25.  Special  arrangements  with  freight  and  ex¬ 
press  companies  enable  us  to  obtain  very  low  rates  for  distant 
orders.  Sold  by  Agricultural  Stores,  Grocers.  Seedsmen,  and 
Druggists.  CHARLES  It.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

210  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Wholesale  Agents:  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York.— Benson, 
Maule  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.— H.  B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.— O.  C. 
Swain,  San  Francisco.— Geo.  Wait,  Montreal,  Canada. 


BUTTER  COLOR 


WELLS,  EICHARBSON  &  CO’S 

'  PERFECTED  .  _  _ 

Gives  Butter  the  pilt-edge  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyers  recommend  its  use.  Thousands 
of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Ask  your  druggist  or  merchant  for  it ;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  is,  what  it 
costs,  who  uses  it,  where  to  get  it  WELES,  RICHARDS  ON  &;  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


tttt?  T  TT  V 

BETTER-WORKER 

We  guarantee  it  the  best  and 
cheapest  Machine  In  the  world. 
No  hard  labor.  Mixes  the  Balt 
thoroughly,  and  takes  all  the 
milk  out,  with  five  to  ten  min¬ 
utes’  work.  Circulars  sent  on 
application. 

C.  H.  It,.  TRIEBELS, 

Successor  to  Henderson  &  Co., 
316  Race  St.,  Fliila.,  Pa. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  moat  effective,  simple 
and  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  3<>  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  the 
salt.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED.  bend  for  circular. 

A.  H.  REID, 

6  N.  Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


Important  Book  for  Stock  Breeders  Just  Published. 

STOCK  BREEDING. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
Development  and  heredity  to  the  improvement  and  breed¬ 
ing  of  Domestic  Animals. 

By  MANLY  MILES,  M.  D., 

(Late  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Michigan  State 
Agricul.  College.)  One  12mo.  Vol.  Price,  $1.50.  Agents 
wanted  to  sell  this  book.  Address 

D.  APPLETON  Sc  CD.,  Publishers, 

549  Broadway,  New  York. 

Thoroughbred  and  Grade  Jerseys. 

I  oiler  for  sale,  at  reasonable  prices  for  tbe  quality,  75 
head  of  thoroughbred  and  grade  Jersey  Heifers,  and  Cows 
of  all  ages.  Also  10  thoroughbred  .Jersey  Bulls,  from  2 
months  to  4  years  of  age.  My  thoroughbreds  are  not 
equalled  by  any  of  the  late  importations,  and  my  grades  re¬ 
commend  themselves  by  their  production.  I  refer  to  every 
individual  who  ever  purchased  an  animal  of  me  during  the 
80  years  I  have  bred  this  stock.  All  animals  sold  by  me  are 
guaranteed  as  represented.  For  terms,  apply  in  person  to 
THOMAS  FITCH.  New  London,  Conn. 
Hambletonian  Horses  and  Colts  also  for  sale ;  best  blood. 

THOROUGHBRED  HORSES 

AT  FLEETWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 

Wishing  to  reduce  my  stock,  t  will  sell  at  reduced  prices. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS, 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

“m  SALE— GKJEENSEY  CATTLE. 

Two  Bulls,  two  Young  Heifer  Calves— all  very  choice,  and 
registered  in  The  Herd  Register  of  the  “  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club.”  J.  N.  BORLAND 

Red  House  Farm,  New  London,  Conn. 
Address  H.  P.  BECKWITH,  Agt., 

P.  O.,  New  London,  Conn. 

ALFRED  M.  IIERMESS  &  €0., 

THE  BAZAAR, 

Ninth  &  Sansom  Streets,  Philadelphia, 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  EDWARD  P.  PARSONS  FOWLER, 

Importer  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  Cattle. 

TWO  IMPORTED 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves, 

direct  from  tbe  Island  of  Guernsey.  Ayrshire  and  Jersey 
Calves  from  my  Prize  Herds.  South-Down  Sheep,  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Swiue,  Collie  Dogs,  and  White  Dorking  Fowls. 

WM.  CROZIER, 

Beacon  Hill,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


THE 

Perfect  lilt  Pail 


Preserves 
Milk  from 
specks  and 
lumps  of 
dirt  and 

_ 2,  and  from  the 

atmosphere  of  the 
stable,  which  give  the 
so-called  animal 
odors.  A  seat  for  the 
milker;  holds  14  qts.; 
can  not  be  stepped  in 
nor  kicked  over  by 
tlie  cow  ;  tbe  milk  is 
strained  before  enter¬ 
ing  it.  If  yon  desire 
purer, more  wholesome 
and  fragrant  milk, 
cream,  and  butter, than 
ever  before,  send  $2.00  for  a  pail,  or  get  circulars  and  induce 
the  store-keeper  to  order  a  dozen.  Address 

DAIRV  SUPPLY  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  416. _ 15  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

THE  LANCASTER  BUTTER-CARRIER 

and  Initial  Stamps  for  Printing  Butter. 

E.  L.  Resh,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

DAY’S  IMPROVED  $<iO 

AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR. 

Simplest  and  Best.  Hatches  and  Rears  the 
Best  Chicks.  Best  possible  Indorsements. 

Address  for  Circulars,  &c., 

DAY  BROS.  &  CO., 

92  Linden  Avenne,  Baltimore,  Md»,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  PROCESS 

For  Incubation  and  Artificial  Hatching. 

Apparatus,  100  eggs  capacity,  $25.00.  Forty-one  gold  and 
bronze  medals  and  diplomas  awarded  to  the  inventor. 
Prop.  A.  CORBETT,  7  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  Send  for 
circular. 

Brown  Leghorn  Fowls. 

They  excel  in  Egg-producing,  are  Non-setters, 

X  will  forward  young  broods  of  chicks,  age  from  10  to  21 
days,  at  $1.00  per  chicle, after  June  1.  Guarantee  safe  arrival 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Eggs  $1.50  per  13.  Send  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  LUTZ, 

Or  Emsworth,  Pa.  80  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Improved  Plymouth  Rocks 

B.  B.  R.  Games,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  Pekin  Ducks 

of  superior  merit,  for  sale  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

F.  H.  COIRJBI]Nr, 

Newington  Junction,  Conn. 

Lewis’  Lancashire  Swine. 

Have  Ho  More  Hog  Cholera  I 

These  swine  have  taken  first 
premiums  in  England  and  this 
country.  White  in  color,  well 
haired,  very  hardy,  healthy, 
small  waste,  easily  fattened, 
very  prolific,  large  size.  Send 
for  circular. 

W.  G.  LEWIS, 
Framingham,  Mass. 


PIGS 


Large  Illustrated  Breeder's  Manual 
MAILED  FREE  to  ALL*  Contains  much 
i  useful  information,  many  practical  hints;  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  different  breeds  of  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Poultry, 

BENSON  MAULE, &C0.f  223  Church  Sfc.,Phila.,Pa* 


A  LARGE !  NUMBER  OF  VERY  CHOICE  PURE  BRED 

Polana-Chinas  ilor  sale ;  different  ages.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  RED  SWINE. 

Pigs  from  choice  stock  now  ready  to  ship.  Catalogue  free. 

JOHN  S.  COFFINS,  Moorestown,  N*  J* 

POUND  CHINA  OR  MiCIE  HOGS. 

L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co., Ohio, 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of  Cotswold  Sheep, 
Magie  Hogs,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  all 

the  leading  kinds  of  Fancy  Poultry. 

Send  for  Circular,  free. 
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HORSE  CLIPPING 


MACHINES). 

Price,  $4. 

Are  carefully  made, 
and  are  of  such  a  qual¬ 
ity  and  form  as  to  work 
with  smoothness,  thus 
avoiding  altogether  the 
usual  irritation  attend¬ 
ing  the  shearing  of 
horses. 


Orders  filled  by 
mail. 

Postage,  25  cents 
extra. 


Prices,  $3.75;  $5.00;  $35;  $50;  $75. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

C.  M.  MOSEMAN  &  BRO.,  128  Chambers  St.,  N. 


Y. 


AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Incorporated  under  the  General  Law 
for  Incorporation  of  Colleges, 

Chapter  51,  Laws  1870  —  Chapter  819,  Laws  1848. 

141  West  54th  St.,  betw.  6tb  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  fourth  regular  course  of  lectures  will  commence  in 
October,  1878.  Circular  and  information  can  he  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  FacnltV- 

FARMER’S 

VETERINARY  ADVISER. 

By  Prof.  I.  LAW,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, N.  Y. 

“The  best  work  on  tlie  diseases  of  animals  in  the  English 
language.”—  Country  Gentleman. 

Sent  by  mail  from  the  Author  for  $3. 

BUCHAN’S 

CARBOLIC 

MEDICINAL  SOAP. 

The  Healing,  Purifying,  and  Disinfecting  properties  of  Car¬ 
bolic  Acid  are  among  the  most  wonderful  lacts  disclosed  by 
modern  science.  The  best,  safest,  and  most  convenient  meth¬ 
od  of  using  this  wonderful  Curative  is  in  the  form  of  Soaps. 

This  Soap  is  highly  prized  by  physicians  and  nurses  for  the 
sick-room.  It  purifies  and  disinfects  all  unpleasant  and  dan¬ 
gerous  odors,  prevents  the  spread  of  contagion,  and  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  curing  sores,  eruptions,  and  all  cutaneous  diseases. 

Buchan’s  Carbolic  Medicinal  Soap  is  for  sale 
at  all  Druggists. 

Wholesale  Depot, 

ItIDDER  Sc  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 


i-DO-IT 


for  2  stamps— SendCata- 
logue  of  Books,  Stock, 
Fowls.  The  latter  of 
best  strains  and  pedi¬ 
gree.  “Amateur's  Man¬ 
ual,  or  Specific  Mating  of  Thorough-bred  Fowls,”  75  cents. 
“ Breeding  and  Management ,”  or  thorough-breds  for  prac¬ 
tical  use,  50  cts.,  both  for  $1  and  4  stamps.  Jersey  Cattle, 
Berkshire  Pigs,  Shepherd  Dogs,  Lt.  and  Dir.  Brahmas,  P. 
Rocks,  Houdan  and  Leghorn  Fowls,  Bronze  Turkeys  and 
Pekin  Ducks  bred  and  for  sale.  Quality  is  1st  clasB. 

I.  K  FELCH,  Natick,  Mass. 

m 


W.  ATLEE  BU 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE , 

and  reduced  Price  List  of  our  choice 
thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs, 
Poultry,  and  Dogs,  sent  free  of  charge. 

™  ""EPEE  &  CO.,  i"”  - 


,  221  Church  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FINE  THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 

Magrahe’s  Light  Brahmas,  also  Dark  Brahmas  and  Par¬ 
tridge  Cochins,  Silver-Laced  and  White  Booted  Bantams. 
Bronze,  and  domesticated  Wild  Turkevs.  No  Circulars. 

Our  reputation  as  judges  and  breeders  is  ample  guarantee 
for  excellence  of  our  stock.  Eggs  in  season.  $3  per  13. 

HA6B4NE  Sc  FAIRSERVICE, 
104  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark^  N.  J. 
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ATTENTION! 


Sportsmen,  Farmers,  and  All  Others, 

Desiring  Sporting  Goods  of  the  very  BEST  QUALITY,  at  the  lowest  Cash  Prices,  are  invited  to  forward  their  orders  to- 
us.  Owing  to  Special  Arrangements  made  with  our  House,  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  GUNS,  RIFLES,  and  EQUIP¬ 
MENTS  of  the  very  best  character  on  better  terms,  than  can  be  obtained  generally  through  the  Country.  Our  Sub¬ 
scribers  and  Patrons  will  have  this  advantage  in  making  purchases  from  us,  the  Goods  we  send  out  are  fully  war¬ 
ranted  to  be  as  represented.  All  information  regarding  Guns,  etc.,  cheerfully  furnished. 


Remington’s  Breech-Loading  Double  Suns. 

We  have  made  special  arrangements  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Remington  rifles,  shot  guns,  and 
pistols,  whereby  we  are  en-  allied  to  deliver  them,  care¬ 
fully  selected,  to  our  many  §  ©  friends  and  patrons  at  as  low 

rates  as  they  can  be  obtained  at  tlle  *'acl;01'y-  receiPt  °f 

price  named,  we  will  forward,  free  °J  charge,  to  any  address, 

in  the  United  States  east  of  ten^  the  Mississippi  River,  where 

there  is  an  express  or  a  freight  office,  any  one  of  the  guns  de¬ 
scribed  below,  and  at  more  distant  P0411*'3  f°r  a  trifling 

addition.  These  guns  are  i  made  10  and  12  gauge,  28  and 

30-inch  barrels,  weight  8  to  ‘s^jr  lbs. 

No.  1.— Double-Barreled,  Breech-Loading,  Central  Fire  Shot-Gun,  warranted.  Steel 
barrels,  using  paper  or  brass  cartridges,  that  can  be  reloaded  many  times ;  2  dozen  of  which  and  reloader,  (costing 
$4),  and  500  primers,  or  caps  (costing  $1),  are  given  with  the  gun  ;  one  of  the  finest  guns  ever  offered  the  American 
sportsman,  combining  all  the  most  desirable  features  of  the  best  imported,  together  with  some  valuable  improve¬ 
ments  not  found  with  any  other.  Just  as  good  as  many  of  those  imported  at  a  cost  of  $150  to  $200  or  more. 

Price,  delivered . . . . . . . . . . .  $45.00 

No.  2.  —  Selected  Walnut  Stock,  Twist  Barrels,  no  other  ornamentation.  Price,  de¬ 
livered,*  . . . . . .  . . . . .  $60.00 

No.  3.— Fine  Walnut  Stock.  Checked,  Laminated  Steel  Barrels  Engraved.  Price, 
delivered,* . . . .  . . . .  $75.00 

Remington  New  Model,  Extra  Heavy, 

With  top  fastening,  and  rebounding  locks,  10  gauge,  30  and  32-inch  barrels.,  weight  914  to  10  lbs. 

No.  4.-- -Plain  Finished  Decarbonized  Steel  Barrels.  Price,  delivered,* . $55.00 

No.  5.— Fine  English  Walnut  Stock,  Laminated  Steel  Barrels,  Checked  Grip,  and 

Fore-end  Engraved  Mountings.  Price,  delivered,* . . . . . .....  $85.00 

*  When  cash  accompanies  the  order  for  any  of  the  above  guns,  we  will  furnish  2  doz.  brass  shells,  with 
Primer,  Extractor,  Re-primer,  and  500  Primers. 


Remington  Rifles, 


Price,  delivered,  $21,  $22,  $25,  $30,  and  upwards.  For  further  particulars,  see  Sportsman’s  Catalogue. 


Fine  English  Breech-Loading  Double  Guns. 

No.  1. — Made  by  Wm.  Moore  &  Co.  Bar  locks,  side-snap  action,  fine  twist  barrels,  checkered  fore  and  back. 

13  bore,  30  and  32-inch  barrels . . . . . . . . .  $35.00 

No.  2. — Made  by  Charles  Webley.  Rebounding  bar  locks,  Scott’s  top  action,  Purdy’s  double  bolt,  pistol  grip, 
checkered  fore  and  back,  fine  engraved  mountings,  laminated  steel  barrels.  12  bore,  30  and  32-in.  barrels..  $5 5.00 
No.  3.— A  superior  gun  in  every  respect.  Made  by  P.  Webley  &  Son,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  makers. 
Scott’s  top  action,  Purdy’s  double  bolt,  rebounding  bar  locks,  pistol  grip,  checkered  fore  and  back,  fine  engraved 
mountings.  Patent  fore-arm,  laminated  or  Damascus  steel  barrels.  12  bore,  30  or  32-inch  barrels,  selected  walnut 

stocks  ...  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  $75.00 

We  will  deliver  these  guns,  freight  paid,  to  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at  prices  as  above,  and  for  a 
trifling  addition  to  any  other  points. 


A  Twenty-Five  Dollar  Breech-Loaflini  .  Central-Fire  Me, 


4:0  Calibre,  50  G-rains,'  for  $16-00. 

SHOT  GUN,  ON  THE  SAME  PRINCIPLE,  SINGLE  BARREL,  $15, 

Both  made  by  one  of  the  best  and  world-wide  known  Manufacturers.  Both  for  Military  and  Sporting  purposes. 
These  Rifles  have  until  now  sold  for  twenty-five  dollars,  but  by  a  special  arrangement  we  are  enabled  to  sell  them 
to  our  subscribers  and  patrons  at  this  low  figure.  They  are  fully  warranted. 

We  can  furnish  the  following  complete  selection  of  lengths  and  sizes,  with  open  bead  sight  on  muzzle  and  500 
yard  elevating  sight  on  breech,  38  cal.,  either  rim  or  centre  fire.  40,  44,  and  45  cal.  centre  fire  only.  The  Shot  Guns 
are  made  12  and  14  bore,  28  and  30-inch  barrels. 

An  A  No.  1  Double  Barrel  Muzzle-Loading  Dun, 

Stub  twist  barrels,  fine  selected  walnut  stock,  fully  checkered  on  grip.  We  warrant  this  to  be  a  good  gun.  Can  be 
had  11  to  16  gauge,  80  to  32-inch  bbls.  Price,  $15.00.  10  gauge,  extra  heavy,  30  to  34-inch  bbls.  Price,  $1 7.00. 


WINCHESTER  RIFLES. 

Sporting  Sillies,  Plain,  Centennial  Model,  1876- 
Length  of  barrel,  28-inch ;  weight,  9%  lbs. ;  calibre, 
45/ioo ;  number  of  shots,  12.  Round  barrel,  $32 ;  half 
octagon  barrel,  $35 ;  octagon  barrel,  $35. 

Model  1873. — Sporting  Rifle,  Round  Barrel,  Plain 
Trigger.  Length  of  barrel,  24-inch;  weight,  8%  lbs.; 
calibre,  44/ioo  <  number  of  shots,  15.  Round  Barrel,  $25  ; 
Half  Octagon  Barrel,  $27 ;  Octagon  Barrel,  $27. 

'  We  will  deliver  these  Rifles,  freight  paid,  to  any  point 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  there  is  an  express 
or  freight  depot,  and  at  more  distant  points  for  a  trifling 
addition. 


In  addition  to  articles  named,  we  are  prepared  to 
furnish  at  lowest  cash  prices 

R-IFIiES.— Ballard’s,  Sharps’,  Wesson’s,  Whitney’s. 
6<  Pocket. — Stevens’  and  Wesson’s  10  to 

20-inch,  37ioo  to  38/j0o  calibre. 

**  Parlor  and  Gallery.  —  Quacken- 
bush’s,  for  darts  and  slugs.  Flobert’s 
shoots  noiseless  cartridges. 

English  Guns,  8119  quality. 

REVOLVERS.  —  Remington’s,  Smith’s  Patent, 
Smith  &  Wesson’s,  Colt’s. 

Bunting  Suits,  Caps,  Bats,  Shoes,  etc. 
RUBBER  BOOTS ,  RUBBER  BLANKETS. 
Hunting  Knives.  Mnltum  in  Parvo  Knife. 

Glass  Balls  and  Traps,  Game  and  Car¬ 
tridge  Belts,  Rifle  and  Shot  Guns, 
Targets,  Saloon  Targets,  Box¬ 
ing  Gloves,  Gun  and 
Rifle  Cases  and  Covers. 

SHOT  GUN  SHELLS,  BRASS  AND  PAPER,  PRIMERS, 
WADS,  ETC.  RIFLE  AND  PISTOL  CAR¬ 
TRIDGES,  POWDER  AND  SHOT  MEAS¬ 
URES,  POCKET  COMPASSES. 

SKATES. 

Ice,  Parlor,  Club,  and  Rink. 

FISHING  TACKLE. 

Archery,  Arm  Guards,  Arrows,  Belts, 
Bows,  Gloves,  Score  Books. 
Quivers,  Targets,  etc.,  etc. 


For  Particulars  of  above  mentioned  Goods 
see  our 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

Sportsman’s  Catalogue 

FOR  1879. 

ELEGANTLY  ILLUSTRATED, 

WITH  NEAXLY 

1 OO  ENGRAVINGS. 

This  beautiful  Catalogue,  which  is  printed  on  tinted 
paper,  and  contains  invaluable  information  regarding 
books,  guns,  and  accoutrements  for  Sportsmen,  wlU  be 
sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  six  cents. 


Address  14  Sportsman’s  Department,”  Orange  Judd  Company,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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HOMES  IN  THE  WEST. 


To  those  who  are  looking  in  the  West  for  new  homes,  the  lands  of  the 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Nebraska 

offer  special  and  peculiar  advantages.  The  lands  lie  in  south-eastern  Nebraska,  adjoining  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  for  soil, 
sub-soil,  climate,  water  privileges,  and  for  grain  growing  and  stock  raising  facilities  have  no  equals  in  the  West. 

The  sales  of  land  made  by  this  Company  during  the  year  1878  are  equal  to  the  combined  sales  of  all  the  other  land 
grants  put  together.  A  vast  tide  of  people  from  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  has  poured  into  this  region  during  the 
last  five  years,  and  form  a  large  and  important  element  of  the  population. 

The  titles  are  perfect,  and  the  land  passes  to  the  purchaser  free  from  every  encumbrance. 

Full  particulars  are  given  on  application  to  the 

Land  Commissioner  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.  H,  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  or  Lincoln,  U ebraska. 


0^“The  most  elegantly  proportioned  and  beautiful  Pistol  in  the  world.  This  engraviny  is  made  from  a  photo* 
ipra-pll,  and  exactly  represents  this  most  superb  Revolver  in  every  particular,—  size,  shape,  and  finish* 


When  we  offered  our  new  Rob  Roy  at  $2.50  we 
considered  that  we  were  offering  the  biggest  bargain 
ever  known,  and  we  were;  but  the  Alexis  is  a  better 
weapon  in  every  particular  than  the  Rob  Roy,  and  is  as  good  in  every 
way  and  better  in  some  than  a  Smith  &  Wesson  or  Colt.  The  fact 
Shat  this  Revolver  could  not  be  made  for  $2.50  is  self-evident  (the  en¬ 
graving  alone  costs  $2.00) ;  we  will  explain  our  ability  to  furnish  them. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  abroad  that  Revolvers  are  made  better  in  the 
United  States  than  elsewhere,  and  cheaper ;  just  before  the  late  Turco- 
Russian  war  the  largest  order  over  placed  in  this  country  for  Revolvers 
was  received  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  Connecticut  from 

a  leading  firm  in  St.  Perersburg,  Russia,  Messrs.  Wladimir  Ivanhoff  &  Co.,  for  00,000  of  the  above  Re¬ 
volvers,  the  actual  cost  of  which  was  to  bo  not  less  than  $6.50.  The  entire  lot  was  put  through  the 
works,  and  the  first  delivery  and  payment  thereon  made ;  the  war  prevented  the  above  firm  from  fulfilling 
(the  contract,  and  threw  the  goods  back  on  the  manufacturers’  hands,  and  we  have  just  completed  negoti¬ 
ations  which  gives  us  sole  and  exclusive  control  of  the  entire  lot  at  one  Quarter  their  ootiml 
COSt.  Every  Revolver  is  made  on  honor ,  the  engraving  is  the  finest  ever  seen  in  this  country,  the 
J2r*huaSfh,p  equai^°  a  Co,L.T-  The  stocks  are  Ebony,  the  most  expensive  wood  that  could  be  used 
WrAiJa  ^he  ™e*al  *3  finest  English  steel,  the  barrel  beingsuperbly  rifled  its  entire  length;  the 

Vw  ®y“nd®r  flatcd>  as  8h°wn  in  cut.  The  shape  of  this  Revolver  is  what  is  called  the 
"a'T  Rnssian  Model  (similar  tothe  Smith  Wesson  38  calibre,  N.  M.),  giving  a  firm  grip  in  the  hand,  preventing  the  Revolver’ 
al °100Cy a r^s 6 ^The  ° r  allfir  e '  1 8° 22  ° T 1  wV*  K.e™lver  the  EXTRA  LONG  Rifle  Cartrldge7«ntf&«&  Yw 

rrmrwi  Si.  ,  rallpre  18  .JV,  Las  an  extra  heavy  and  veiy  long  barrel,  greatly  enhancing  its  value  as  a  target pistol  The  de- 
2JJi2.fi  J  ?«  Rfl0  ver,  WlH  be  unequalled,  and  we  respectfully  suggest  on  immediate  order.  \A/e  SUarantee  more  than  satls- 
IfiSi  Pn  ve,V6ry  'nstance  and  a  better  Revolver  than  $10  will  buy  from  any  other  firm.  They  are limply  elegant  hi  design  and  fiSsh^  the 
ilvtflU  lfU  'eTaV  D^8h<3VVS  (the  en^ravinS  bein"  made  from  a  photograph  of  the  Revolver,  exactly  represents  it),  and  we  will  refund  tho 
money  in  every  ^  a‘fa^*  Every  one  shoSld  own  a  good  Revolver,  a?d t\SZ 

send  this  Revolver  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  at  the  express  office,  to  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi 

on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  which  will  he  dodnctotl  from  tim  i,!ii  •  ,ni.n»  .  i — u  ■  w  r. ,  •  •  '  •  *'*  ,  , ■ ' 

m  TUll  comes  with  order,  gave  free  a  box 
Igc  makes  it  doubly  valuable ,  and  places  it  far 
tra;  if  sent  by  mail  cash  in  full  must  accompany 

Iota  a!ldT!hey.  are  packed  in  an "ei'egant'boxT  'The'prices  wilTbe  1,3  follows,^ from  ^hic^no^deviatio^^nk^mad^eacept'in’dozen 
We'J-Ji’ "SW-T  EBONY  Stock,  $2.50;  with  an  elegantly  engraved  Rubber  Stick  ("am’e"s  on  Smith  & 

wesson),  ,  with  a  fine  $2  Ivory  Stock,  ©3.^5;  or  with  an  elegant  $3  Pearl  Stock,  ©4.50.  The  last  Revolver  we  believe  will 
compare  wth  any  $1°  Revolver  in  the  world,  and  for  presentation  would  make  an  elegant  and  beautiful  gift.'  We  know  that  this 
th?,^  we  t\la"“  r°.r  ,t<  an<l  is  the  biggest  bargain  we  will  ever  offer.  Those  uho  bought 
VUTRob  Boy  last  Spring  will  have  no  hesitation  m  purchasing  the  Alexis,  for  big  a  bargain  as  the  Bob  Bov  was,  this  Revolver  is  Jar  ahead  of  it. 


An  “A,  1”  Revolver  for  $2.50, 

It  is  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  bargain  ever  offered 
in  the  Gun  line.  Full  nickel 
silver  plate,  7  shot,  self-re¬ 
volving  cyUnder; 
and  uses  extra 
long  Rifle 
Cartridges 
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| RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES!! 
A  Sure  Investment !  ! 

BUY  LAND  OF 

|  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  Company  has  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best 
jin  the  world;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  at 
j  Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to 
Sown  n  farm  than  he  without.  Short  Win-  ! 
iters!  Long  Summers!  Come  and  see, 
(Cheap  fare  from  all  principal  points. 
Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere. 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  E.  R.  Co., 
Cor.  9th  and  Farnam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


MINNESOTA 


t/3 


^  DAKOTA 

a  OVER  1,000,000  ACRES  of 

FINE  FARMING  LANDS 

IN  MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

n  j  For  sale  by  the  WINONA  &  ST.  PETER  R.  R.  CO., 
I"  |  ;  At  from  $3  to  $6  per  Acre,  and  on  liberal  terms. 

‘  -  These  lands  lie  in  the  great  wheat  belt  of  ttie  North- 
West,  and  are  equally  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
other  grain,  vegetables,  etc.  The  climate  is  unsur¬ 
passed  lor  healthfnlness. 

They  are  Free  from  Incumbrance. 
Circulars,  Maps,  etc.,  containing  full  informa¬ 
tion,  sent  free. 

CHAS.  E.  SIMMONS,  Land  Commissioner, 
Uen’l  Offices  C.  &  N.-W.  R’y  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Mention  this  paper  in  writing. 

vr  A  a  AHEAD  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  very  best 
1  r  fresh  goods  direct  from  the  importers  at 

I  half  the  usual  cost;  Best  plan  to  Club 

Agents  and  large  buyers.  All  express 
charges  paid.  Quality  guaranteed.  New  terms  free. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  4235.  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Reliable  Silver-Plated  Table 


Ware. 


“  Silver  Steel”  and  “  Albata  ”  Silver-Plated. 

Save  the  retailers  and  jobbers  profit,  and  buy  direct 
of  Manufacturers  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

An  opportunity  is  now  given  to  buy  direct  any  of  the 
silver-plated  ware  manufactured  by  us.  The  goods  are 
made  of  good  durable  metal  and  will  wear  for  years. 

These  are  not  cheap  brass  goods,  like  the 
so-called  “Premium  Silver  Ware,”  with  which 
the  market  is  flooded,  but  are  warranted  as 
represented  Remember,  brass 
goods  are  poisonous  ! 


We  will  pay  post- 
[,ffe  on  small  pack¬ 
ages  by  mail  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price. 

6  Table  Knives,  solid  steel  handle 

and  blade,  all  6llver-plated . $2.50 

6  Desert  or  Tea  Knives,  all  silver-plated . $2.00 

12  Steel  Tea  Spoons,  silver-plated,  ornamented.  .$1.50 

12  Steel  Table  Spoons,  silver-plated,  ornamented . $2.00 

12  Silver  Steel  Table  Forks,  silver-plated,  ornamented . $2.00 

1  Gravy  Ladle  (8  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated . 75 

1  Soap  or  Oyster  Ladle  (11  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated.. . . $1235 

(See  illustration,  which  shows  style  of  last  two-mentioned  articles.) 

The  entire  set  (50  pieces) . $11.00 

Liberal  discount  from  these  prices  to  dealers  and  agents. 
C3f*Single  pieces  of  any  of  the  above  (except  the  Ladle),  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  twenty-five  cents. 

ELECTRO-PLATE  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers,  North  ford,  Conn. 


FARM  AT  PUBLIC  SALE. 

I  will  sell  on  the  premises,  on  Tuesday,  January  7th,  at  2 
o’clock  p.  si.,  the  Homestead  farm  of  J.  A.  Casterline, 
dec’d,  containing  135  acres  suitably  divided  into  wood, 
pasture  and  plow  land.  Two  miles  from  Dover  Station,  on 
the  Del.,  Lack.  &  Western  It.  B„  and  1J$  hours  from  New 
York.  The  farm  and  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  barns 
large,  location  healthy,  plenty  of  purest  spring  water,  and 
choice  fruit,  and  in  the  celebrated  Morris  Co.  peach  region. 

J.  ANDREW  CASTERLINE,  Adm’r., 

Dover,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE.— 160  acres  of  land,  at  $13  per  acre.  i'A 
miles  from  City  ;  80  acres  under  cultivation :  a  peach 
and  plum  orchard,  grapes,  currants,  etc.  10  acres  of  young 
timber,  two  good  wells,  and  other  improvements.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  A.Wallace,  Cawker  City  .Mitchell  Co.,Kans. 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  itt[0r“3° 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 


IB 


SCROLL  SAWS,  LATHES,  CLOCKS, 

Mechanics  and  Farmers  Tools.  Catalogue  free. 
Best  goods  in  market  at  low  prices. 

JOHN  WILKINSON,  77  State  St.,  Chicago. 


BEST  INVESTMENT  AFTEE  ALL. 

Country  Seats  and  Farms  of  all  sizes,  for  sale,  on  the 
North  Penn.  K.  R.,  near  Philadelphia.  Prices  low,  and  ea9y 
terms.  Address  N.  GtJLLBERT,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

UY  MARYLAND  FARMS!  $7  TO  $25 

per  acre.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

fl.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


B 


300 


Fl  If  ]lf6  in  the  best  part  of  MARYLAND  at 
»  .1  ii  ’■  panic  prices.  For  Catalogue  and  Price 
List  address  Mancha  &  Wilson,  Ridgely,  Md. 


TW  A  T>  7J.Y C  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain  Farms  at 

f  A.XiJI.r’!. -  low  prices.  „  , 

A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


$30,000. 


Best  Farm  in  Ohio,  the  Miami  Valley. 
For  full  particulars,  address  Mrs.  T. 
Curran,  P.  O.  Box  1789,  New  York. 


[January, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


1879.] 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  hooks  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Baltet’s  Grafting  and  Budding .  1  75 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 


Barnaru’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm.. 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing. 


38 
38 
2  50 
75 
1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . .  .  1  00 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia .  6  00 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys, .  1  50 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.i  on  Grasses .  2  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 


Harlan’s  Farming  with  Green  Manures. 
Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure. 


50 

■■  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators _ 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South.. 


30 

_  ■  30 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  1  75 

Loring's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham .  3  50 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.;  cloth. .  60 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) . .• .  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  8  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1878] .  30 

Riley’s  Potato  Pests . paper.  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Roe's  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits .  50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 


Ten  Acres  Enough _ 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 


1  00 
1  50 


1  00 
1  50 
1  25 
1  50 
20 
1  50 
1  55 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1.00 
1  00 
1  25 


Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd's  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3  vols .  4  50 

Yille’s  High  Farming  without  Manures .  25 

Waring’s  Farmers’  Vacation .  3  00 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry,  8vo  edition . 2  50 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buchanan’s  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making. ...  75 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual .  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.;  clo. 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide . 

Field’s  Pear  Culture . . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  . 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.) 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  andAVine . 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden..  .  1  00 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours .  1  50 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  75 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.. paper,  50c.;  clo.  t  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

Horses. 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship..  .  1 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols . 30 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian . 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing .  2 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12  ino.  .  1 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  Svo,  cloth...  2 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards,  75c. ;  cloth. .  1 

Durant’s  Horseback  Riding  from  a  Medical  Point  of 

View .  1 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3 

Famous  American  Race  Horses . 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses . 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1 

Flower’s  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins . 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2  vols . 5 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary.  .  2 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . ,..  l 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  . 

Horses  and  Hounds .  . 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1 

Law’s  Farmers’ Veterinary  Adviser .  3 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  norse  Doctor .  3 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Percheron  Horse .  1 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer . 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer’s  Horse  Book .  3 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.  8vo.  3 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _ 20 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America .  2 


Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  1  75 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  l  TO 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep .  1  25 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1 2mo . 1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth .  2  50 

Food  from  the  Far  West .  1  50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep. .  2  00 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . .  1  25 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd .  . 2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  1  50 

Reasor  on  the  Hog .  1  50 

Sidney  on  the  Pig .  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  ...  .  1  00 

Poultry. 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  2  00 

Corbett’s  Poultry  Yard  and  Market.  ...pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Felch’s  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Poultry .  75 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry .  1  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  0  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco.17  50 
Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads .  2  5n 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy .  5  00 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture.  New .  6  00 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture. 10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New . i . 3  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  00 
Bicknell’s  Stables,  Outbuildings,  Fences,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Details .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 4  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement. . 10  00 

1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  50 
3  00 
6  00 
6  00 

2  50 
6  50 


Burns’  Architectural  Drawing  Book 

Burns’  Illustrated  Drawing  Book . 

Burns’  Ornamental  Drawing  Book . 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture . 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets.. 

Crotf’s  Progressive  American  Architecture 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details . 

Cupper’s  Stair-Builder . 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 4  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide .  .  3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 


3  00 

4  00 
75 

5  00 
4  00 


Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture . . . 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences.. 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book 

Hussey’s  Home  Building . 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  •.  w 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn-Yard.  1  50 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House .  l  00 

Kern's  Practical  Landscape  Gardening . 1  50 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder . 10  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder . 5  00 

Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  00 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’ and  Builders’  Guide .  1  00 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody. .  .  1.50 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Domes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  1  50 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings _ 1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 15  00 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New. .’ .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Miscellaneous. 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. pa., 50c.;  bds.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Club  List  and  Sportsman's  Glossary .  50 

American  Ornithology  (Wilson  &  Bonaparte) .  7  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot .  l  25 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Rogardus’  Field,  Cover.  &  Trap  Shooting.  New  Edition.  2  00 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Book  of  Household  Pets . paper,  50c. :  cloth..  75 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  l  60 

Breech-loaders.  By  Gloan .  i  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern.  Greener .  2  50 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual .  i  00 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures .  l  50 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field .  3  00 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium .  75 

Butler  on  the  Dog .  2  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals .  20 

Cooking  Manual  (Miss  Juliet  Corson) .  50 

Cooking  School  Text  Book  and  Housekeeper’s  Guide 

(Miss  Juliet  Corson) .  1  25 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary .  1  25 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  25 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 2  50 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging .  50 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  3  00 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida .  25 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder .  1  50 

Eassie’s  Wood  and  its  Uses .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  Mysteiw  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor . 1  25 


Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees .  1  00 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season . .  1  50 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  2  vols .  4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing . 2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo...  2  00 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist . 1  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

Gardner's  Carriage  Painters’  Manual .  1  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  1  00 

Gildersleeve’s  Rifle  Marksmanship .  1  50 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar .  1  25 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide...  3  00 
Harris's  InsectB  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings .  6  50 

Harris’ Talks  on  Manures .  1.50 

Hazard’s  Butter  and  Butter  Making .  25 

Hemsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants .  7  50 

Holden's  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25c. ;  cloth..  50 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Home  Cook-Book .  1  50 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  60 

Hoopes’s  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

How  1  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees .  25 

How  to  Make  Candy .  .  50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper . .  1  00 

JohnAndross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book,  .paper,  40c _ cloth .  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide .  2  00 

Minot’s  Land  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England .  3  00 

Monstery’s  Art  of  Swimming .  50 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

Norris'  American  Angler .  5  50 

Norris’  American  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Northrop’s  Economic  Tree  Planting .  25 

Northrop’s  Schools  of  Forestry .  30 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 75 

Our  Farmer’s  Account  Book .  1  00 

Packard’s  Half-hours  witli  Insects .  2  5Q 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects .  2  59 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane. .  4  50 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinoy’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c.;  cloth....  60 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague .  1  25 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  ours .  1.5C 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator .  1  00 

Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States. . .  4  00 
Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting. . .  2  00 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  75 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  00 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen.  50 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products .  1  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . :  3  75 

Texas;  the  Coming  Empire .  1  50 

The  Rifle:  Its  Theory  and  Practice . •. _  50 

Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners,  New  Ed. (Miss  Juliet  Corson)  25 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures .  . .  ..  50 

Warder's  Hedges  ami  Evergreens  .  1  50 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns .  2  00 

W’aring’s  Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Villages. . . .  75 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book .  1  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3  00 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Artistic  Drawing  Studies .  6  00 

Woodward's  Designs  for  the  Fret  Saw .  50 

Woodward’s  Ornamental  and  Fancy  Alphabets .  6  00 

Youatt  on  the  Dog .  2  50 


IN  STOCK: 

Aveling’s  Carpentry  and  Joinery .  1 

Bayle’s  House  Drainage  and  Water  Service .  3 

Beecher’s  Pleasant  Talks  on  Fruits,  Flowers,*  Farming  2 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2 

Building  Construction .  1 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  3 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings . 

Byrne’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Price  Book . 

Cook’s  Injurious  Insects  of  Michigan . 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology .  2 

Coues’  Fur-Bearing  Animals .  3 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds .  7 

Darwin’s  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Vols .  5 

Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agriculture .  1 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener.. pa.,  50c.;  clo.  1 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics . 15 

Fowler’s  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow . 

Greeley’s  What  I  Know  of  Farming .  1 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Ho  r  s .  4 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5 

Hill  on  the  Dog .  6 

Holly's  Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country .  4 

Johnson’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary .  3 

Johnston's  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc . 

T^ortrinb-’o  A  in  nr  iV>o  r<  Sillr  f2-i*  rr  nror’c  I'll!  i  zl  zi  1 


Kenrick’s  American  Silk  Grower’s  Guide .  1 

Ladies’  Fancy  Work .  1 

. . .  ~  ..  1 

..  1 
,.  3 


Lascelle’s  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Coffee. 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat . 

Linsley’s  Morgan  Horses . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping..  _ _ 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Book-Keeping .  1 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture .  1 

Miller’s  Meal  Feeding  and  Animal  Digestion. .. pa.  cov. 

Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country . 4 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1 

Nicholson's  Mechanic’s  Companion .  3 

Pratt’s  Horses  Friend .  4 

Randolph’s  Parlor  Gardener .  1 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  2 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden .  2 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers .  2 

Rand’s  Orchid  Culture .  3 

Rand’s  Popular  Flowers .  2 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons .  1 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual .  1 

Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture  (English) .  3 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Walers .  3 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2 

Tanner’s  First  Principles  of  Agricuture . 

Tegetmeier’s  Pigeon  Book .  5 


Trapper’s  Guide.. 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet). 

Walton’s  Complete  Angler . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Wax  Flowers  and  How  to  Make  Them . 

Williams’  Window  Gardening . 

Wildwood’s  Hand-Book  for  Young  Sportsmen _ 

Window  Gardener,  (Rand) . 

Youmans’  Household  Science . 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

ORA.N8B  Judd  Comp  ant.  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N  Y. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance): 
$1.50  each  for  single  copies:  Four  copies,  $1.25  each: 
These  rates  include  Postage,  in  each  case,  which  is  pre-paid 
by  the  Publishers.  The  papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


Good  Things  Free 

For  Our  Friends ! 

For  Men,  for  Women,  for  Chil¬ 
dren— of  All  Occupations ! 

Large  Pay  for  Little  Work. 

•Ir  dr  d*  d*  d*  -1-  dr  d*  d*  -X-  -X-  -X-  -X-  -X-  -X-  -X-  -X*  -X-  -X-  -X-  d*  d*  d.  -X-  -X-  d.  -X-  -X-  -X-  -X-  -X-  -X-  *X-  dr 

•T*  V  'T'  'i-  'p  'p  'r*  'P  V  '»*  V  '1*  d*  -T-  d*  V  T  'I'  'p  (p  d*  T  v  V  'p  'p  ^  'p'S''rT*TT  -I- 


//■  the  Reader  only  knew  the  good  quality 
and  real  value  of  these  Premium  Articles ,  and 
how  easy  u  is  to  show  the  American  Agricidturist  to 
some  friends  and  neighbors ,  tell  them  its  value, 
and  ask  them  to  try  it  a  year,  and  thus  gather  a 
few  subscribers  and  himself  receive  the  premiums, 
he  would  take  liold  ot 


***  There  are  from  25  to  500  families,  or  more, 
in  the  vicinity  ot  each  Post  Office,  every  one  of 
whom  would  be  benefited  by  having  this  Journal 
for  a  year,  at  a  cost,  postage  included,  of  3  cents 
a  week.  From  one  to  a  dozen  premium  clubs, 
small  or  large,  may  he  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of 
each  Post  Office,  and  as  many  premiums  be  ob¬ 
tained.  YOU  may  get  one  or  more  of  them. 
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It  at  once.  * 
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A  GENERAL,  PREMIUM.— A  free  copy  to 
Sender  of  a  Club  of  20  Subscribers,  at  $1  each,  without 
other  Premiums  BSP”  Instead  of  extra  copy,  any  one 
sending  20  or  more  subscribers  at  $1.00  each  may  select 
any  premium  offered,  upon  our  List,  to  the  amount  of  10 
cents  for  every  subscriber  sent  by  him  or  her.  Thus,  any 
one  sending  30  subscribers  at  $1  each,  may  select  any 
$3  premium,  or  any  two  of  which  the  price  amounts  to 
$3.  And  so  of  any  other  premium,  or  List  above  20. 


Explanatory  Notes. 

Read  and  Carefully  Note  the 

following  Items:  The  Table  on  this  page  tells  the 
name  and  cash  price  of  each  article,  and  (in  last  column 
but  one),  gives  the  number  of  names  sent  in  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  price  of  $1.50  a  year  that  will  secure  any  premium  ar¬ 
ticle.  (The  last  column  gives  the  number  of  names  at 
the  lowest  club  price  for  four  names,  that  is  $1.25 
each.  Some  persons  quickly  raise  large  clubs  by  taking 
all  the  names  at  $1.25  each,  or  less,  and  themselves 
pay  the  difference,  and  even  thus  get  the  premium 
articles  very  cheaply.). ..  .(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by 
one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 
offices.  But — (b)  Tell  us  with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that,  it  is  for  a  premium _ (e)  Send  the 

names  as  fast  as  obtained ,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  Any  one  can  have  any  time 
desired,  up  to  next  June,  to  complete  any  list,  but  every 
premium  desired  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  earned  and  or¬ 
dered —  (d)  Send  the  exact  money  with  each  list  of 
names,  so  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  of  money  ac¬ 
counts —  (e)  Old  and  new  subscribers  all  count  in  pre¬ 
mium  clubs,  but.  a  portion  at  least  should  be  new  names  ; 
it  is  partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvas¬ 
sers. ..  .(f)  One  or  two  Specimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  he 
supplied  free,  as  needed  by  canvassers,  (when  Scents  per 
copy  is  furnished  to  pay  for  mailing),  but  extra  numbers 
are  expensive,  and  should  be  used  carefully  and  economi¬ 
cally,  and  where  they  will  tell.  Other  specimen  numbers 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  canvassers  only,  for  10  cents 
each.  The  price  to  others  is  15  cents  ..  .(g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New'  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry; 
pnt  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  will  be  safe  against  loss. 

Illustrated  Premium  List  sent  free  to  applicants. 


Table  of  Premiums 

For  Subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist. 


For  Volume  38— (1879). 
Open  to  AH — No  Competition. 


be 

1 1 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

X— Boy's  Tool  Chest,  (E.  I.  ITorsman) . $  l  00 

2—  Boy’s  Tool  Chest  (do.)  _ $  2  50 

3—  Boy’s  Tool  Chest  (do.)  _ $  5  00 

A— Patent  Magic  Pencil  (Ludden  A  Dote).?  l  50 
5— Ladies'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  dc.).  $  2  00 
Hi— Bents'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).?  2  75 
7—  Gold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case  (do.  do. >.S  2  50 
8  —Bold  Pen  and  Pencil, (comb'd)  ( do.  do.)?  5  50 
9-Little  Girl’s  Wash  Set,  ( C.  W.F.  Dare).?  75 

10— Parcheesi,  (E.  G.  Selchow  &  Co.) . $  l  62 


1 1—  Go-Bang.  (do. 

1 2—  Sliced  Objects,  (do.) 

13—  Sliced  Birds,  (do.) 

1  A— Sliced  Animals ,  (do.) 

AH— Vignette  Authors,  (do.) 


$  1  20 
$  65 

$  65 

$  65 

60 


16 — Portable  Writing  Desk,  (C.  W.F.  Dare)?  1  25 

17—  Chess  Men,  >E.  G.  Selchow  &  Co.).. _ $  3  20 

18—  Walnut  Work  Box,  ( C .  W.  F.  Dare)....?  l  15 

19—  Boy's  Wagon  (do.)  ....$4  50 

20— “  Our  Boys’  ”  Wagon, 

(Silver  <£-  Deming  Manuf'g  Co.)?  8  00 

21—  Improved  Bracket  Saw  Outfit . $  l  18 

'Pi— Bracket  Saw  Drill,  No.  1 . $  i  15 

23—  Buck- Saw  for  Boys,  (C.  W.F.  Dare).. $  50 

24— 4  Eagle  Soap  Bubble  Toys  (E.  W.  Bliss)?  1  00 

2-5 —Cltadelle  (Warner  A  Co.) . $  j  00 

id— Companion  Autograph  Album . $  1  00 

27  —Embroidery  Frame . $  1  00 

28— Crandall's  Imp.  Building  Blocks.No. 3.$  90 

29  —  Crandall’s  “ District  School " . $  1  20 

30 —Crandall’s  Happy  Family  (New) . $  2  00 

31  —  Crandall's  Heavy  Artillery .  $  3  00 

32—  Crandall’s  Chinese  Blocks . $  1  25 

33—  Companion  Tool  Chest,  No.  \ . $  1  50 

34 — Knives  and  Forks  (Meriden  Cut'y  Co.) $14  75 

35—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  .  .$18  50 

36—  Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.)  ..$3  75 

37—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  .$  1  50 

38—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$  2  00 

39—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$2  75 

4O  —Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  .$  2  00 
41 —Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  .$  3  50 
A'i—Wire  Bed  Mattress  (H.  Buckingham).. $12  00 

43—  Sewing  Machine,  (Singer  Man'f  g  Co.)? 30  00 

44—  Sewing  Machine  ( Domestic  S.  Af.  Co.). $45  00 

45—  Sewing  Machine  (Remington) . $50  00 

46—  Sewing  Machine  (Wheeler  A  Wilson). .$60  00 

47  —Aquapult  (  W.  A  B.  Douglas,) . $  9  00 

48—  Self-adjusting  Gold-plate  Watch  Key, 

(J.  S.  Birch  A  Co.) . $  1  00 

49—  rocket  Tool  Holder  ( Miller’s  Falls  Co.  t?  1  00 

50—  Houchin’s Imp.  Pat.  Pocket  Cook  Stove?  1  25 

51  —Payson's  Didelible  Ink—Penjitc . $  75 

52—  Tubular  Foot  Lathe,  No.  1.  ( Useful 

Machinery  Co.)  . $20  00 

53—  Piano, Splendid  7-oct.(SteinwayASo's)?650  00 

54—  ‘ 'National  ”  Organ  ( G.A.Prince  <f-Co.)150  00 

55—  Universal  Clothes  Wringer, 

(Metropolitan  Wash.  'Machine  Co.)  $  7  50 

56—  Turn-table  Apple  Parer  (Goodell  Co.).?  1  00 

57  —  Climax  Apple  Cover  A  Slicer  (do.)  $  1  00 

58—  Family  Cherry  Stoner  (do.)  $  1  00 

59 — Bay  State  Apple  Parer  A  Slicer  (do.)  $  1  50 
66— ‘ ‘  Saratoga"  Potato  Peeler  tt  Slicer  (do.?  1  00 

61—  a  core’s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man’ f’g  Co)  $  1  00 

62—  W.  S.  Blunt’s  “  Universal  Force  Pump"?  12  00 

63 — Tea  Set  (Middletown  Plate  Co.) . $60  00 


do.) 

(do.) 

(do.) 

do.) 

(do.) 

do.) 


...$13  00 
...$  6  25 

...$  3  50 

...$  6  50 

...$  5  00 

. . .$  7  50 

do.)  . $10  00 

do.)  . $5  25 

do.)  . $  7  50 

do.)  . $10  50 


64— Tee  Pitcher  (do.  do. 

65  —Syrup  Cup  with  plate. 

66—  Child’s  Cup 

67—  Butter  Cooler  (do. 

68  -Pickle  Jar  and  Fork. 

6 9—  Cake  Basket  (do. 

70—  Cake  Basket  (do. 

71 — Casters  (do. 

72—  Casters  (do. 

73  — Casters  (do. 

7 4—  TwelveTeaspoons(Meriden  Cutlery  Co)?  7  25 

75—  Ticelve  Tablespoons  (do.  do.).  ..$14  50 

76—  Ticelve  Table  Forks  (do.  do.)... $14  50 
77  -  Child’s  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon  (do.)...?,  3  00 

78 — French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork,  A  Steelido.?  3  75 

79—  Case  of  Scissors  (U.S.  Steel  Shear  Co.). $  4  00 

SO— Family  Scales  ( Fairbanks  A  Co.) . $14  00 

8 1  —Men’s  Pure  Gum  Knee  Boots,  ( Candee $  4  35 

52—  Boy’s  Pure  Gum  Short  Boots,  (do.)  $  3  00 

53—  Household  Press,  (W.  A.  Boardman) .  .$  2  (0 

84 — Matthews'  Garden  Seed  Drill,  ( E .  <£,S.)S12  00 

85 — Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed-sower .  $  6  00 

86—  Woodruff's  Patent  Portable  Barome¬ 

ter,  (Square  Case.) . $12  00 

87—  Woodruff  fs  Patent  Portable  Barome¬ 

ter,  (Turned  Case) . $  8  00 

88—  Yew  Hybrid  Spring  Wheat,  “  Cham¬ 

plain,”  3  lbs.,  ( B .  K.  Bliss  A  Sons).?  2  00 

89—  New  Hybrid  Spring  Wheat,  “  Defi¬ 

ance,"  3  lbs.,  (Bliss) . $  2  00 

90—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle  ( Stevens)  .$14  00 

91—  Double  Barreled  Breech-loading  Gun. 

(E.  Remington  A  Sons). $45  00 

92—  Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  (tfo.)$100  00 

93—  Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  (do)  $80  00 
9A—Creecimoor  Long  Range  Rifle  (dot  $60  00 

95  —Shot  Gun.  breech-loader ,  (do.)  $18  00 

96  —Archery  Goods,  Lancewood  Bow  and 

half  dozen  Arrows . $  1  50 

(See  Description,  for  other  Archery  Goods.) 

97—  Canvas  Gun  Cover,  (Thomsnn&Sons) .%  1  50 

98—  Hunting  Shoes,  (do.)  .$  7  00 

99—  Dog  Collar,  (do.)  .$  1  00 

100—  Worcester’s  Great  Mus'd  Dictionary?)®  00 
101  —Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist  )  ..’g$  2  30 

102—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do.  e$  4  60 

103—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do.  >  sS$  6  90 
(Each  ad’l  volume  at  same  rate)  \  s  £ 

104 — Twenty-two  Vols.  16  to  37  J  “’ft.SSO 

105— 810  Library  (your choice.)]  «~:£h$10  00 

106—  815  Library  do.  Is  §■*  “$15  00 

107—  $20  Library  do.  j  e<!a.,§'©$20  00 

108—  A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Description 

109—  An  Excellent  Watch . $10.00 
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5 

7 
5 
5 

34 
130 
34 
18 
11 
18 

15 
21 
28 

16 
21 
29 
20 
87 
37 
10 
12 
12 
36 
13 
10 

8 
34 
18 

32 

22 

8 

8 

36 
94 

100  200 
170 


130 

44 


110 

28 

39 

48 
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The  Premiums  Nos.  4  to  8,  10  to  15,  17, 
21,  22,  24,  26  to  29,  32,  33,  37  to  48,  48 
to  51,  88,  89,  99,  101  to  10S,  inclusive ,  will 
each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges ,  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient) 
to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories.— The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each ,  by  any  conveyance  desired. 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

U  N  I  VERSAL 


Secured  by  letters  patent. 
These  pumps  have  enormous 
power,  and  are  for  the  house  or 

for  out-door  wells  of  any 

depth.  Tliev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
case  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  torce  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  he  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops,: 
they  cannot  he  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  band  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  ljf-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
inau  St.  New  Yrork. 
Western  Agency,  Ckas,  W.  Newton, 
150  Lane  St.,  Chicago. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency.  Dunham,  Car- 
riganifc  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Agricultural 

Insorance  Company,  of  Watertown,  H.  Y. 

Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $201,939.97.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy  holders,  January  1st,  1878,  $1,05S,- ' 
157.60.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
fire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 

PI  A  NR  Another  battle  on  high  prices  flRft  AN 
UbSb  War  witli  monopolists  renewed  JiiuisS 
See  Beatty's  latest  Newspaper  lor  full  reply  sent  free. 
Before  buying  PIANO  or  ORGAN,  read  my  latest  circu¬ 
lar.  Beatty’s  celebrated  Pianos  &  Organs,  beautiful  Instru¬ 
ments  !  Challenge  comparison !  Rivals  are  jealous  of  my 
success !  Most  successful  house  in  America  ! 

Rosewood  Pianos,  $135,  16  stop  Church  Organs,  $115. 
Ul  A  D  tremendous  bargains  now  ready.  Address  |UAD 
ZLsJ*  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington, N.J..U.S. A. JELeX* 


STEEL  PENS, 

Sold  by  all  dealers  throughout  the  World . 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  &  SONS,  New  York. 


THE  INDEPENDENT, 

Well  and  Favorably  Known  the  World  Over 
as  the  BEST  Religious  Weekly  Newspaper.  It 
retains  all  its  most  desirable  features  and 
adds  new  ones. 

We  shall  continue  to  print  articles  from  the  best  writers 
and  thinkers  in  the  country.  The  Departments  of  Religious 
Sews,  Literature,  Sunday  School,  Fine  Arts,  Science,  Mis¬ 
sions,  School  and  College,  Markets,  Farm  and  Garden, 
Financial,  and  Insurance  will, as  heretofore.be  contributed 
to  by  specialists  in  each  branch.  These  departments  are 
famous  because  they  are  able  and  trustworthy. 

COOK’S  LECTURES. 

These  famous  Lectures,  delivered  in  Boston  every  Mon¬ 
day,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  will  be  published  in  full, 
together  with  the  introductory  remarks. 

EX-PRES’T  THEODORE  D.  WOOLSEYb 
D.D.,  LL.D., 

will  contribute  20  to  30  articles  on  Socialism  and  Commun¬ 
ism,  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day. 

SERMONS 

by  eminent  clergymen  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  printed. 


PREMIUMS. 


We  offer  Rev.  Joseph  Cook’s  valuable  new  volumes,  en¬ 
titled"  Biology,"  “Transcendentalism,”  “Orthodoxy,” 

“  Conscience,”  “  Heredity,”  and  “  Marriage.”  We  will 
mail  a  copy  of  any  one  Volume,  post-paid,  to  any  subscriber 
to  The  Independent  who  remits  us  $3  for  a  year,  in  ad¬ 
vance;  or  any  subscriber  may  remit  $5.50,  and  we  wiiL 
send  him  The  Independent  for  two  years,  in  advance,  and 
two  volumes,  post-paid ;  or  any  three  volumes,  post-paid,  to 
any  one  subscriber  who  remits  $8.00  for  three  years,  in 
advance.  _ 

WORCESTER’S  UNABRIDGED 

Pictorial  Quarto  Dictionary. 

Bound  in  Sheep ,  1854  pages,  over  1,000  Hlustrations, 
Issue  of  1878. 

RETAIL  PRICE,  $10.00. 

We  will  send  this  Dictionary  to  any  person  who  will  send  ' 
us  the  names  of  Three  New  Subscribers  and  Nine  Dollars  ;  - 
or  who  will,  on  renewing  his  own  subscription,  in  advance,  ■ 
send  us  Two  New  Names  additional  and  $9.00;  or  who 
will  renew  his  own  subscription  for  three  years,  in  advance, 
and  send  us  $9.00;  or  for  a  new  subscriber  for  three 
vears  and  $9.00.  The  great  Unabridged  Dictionary  will 
be  delivered  at  our  office,  or  in  Philadelphia,  free,  or  be  sent 
by  express  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  ordered,  from  Philadel- 
pliia,  at  the  expense  of  the  subscriber.  The  Subscriber 
under  this  offer  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  other  Premium. 

Subscription  Price,  $3  per  annum,  in  Advance, 

TFT  Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

Address  THE  INDEPENDENT. 

P.  O.  Box  2787,  New  York  City, 

fir  Cut  out  this  advertisement,  as  it  will  not  appear  again. 
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Along  the  Line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  R1 

In  Miunesota  and  Dakota. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

JAMES  B.  POWER,  Cent.  Agent, 

45  Jackson  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Peruvian  Guano, 

imported  direct  from  Pent  by  the  undersigned,  is  the 

LEADING  FERTILIZER 

throughout  the  world. 

It  contains  all  the  elements  of  Plant-food  in  the  most 

CONCENTRATED, 

BEST  and 

CHEAPEST 

condition,  and  is  adapted  to  any 

SOIL,  CROP  and  CLIMATE. 

Price  Lists  and  descriptive  Pamphlets  as  to  its  qualities : 
Brands  under  which  it  is  sold,  and  brief  directions  for  its 
use,  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application- to 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  Consignees  of  the  Government  of  Pern, 

No.  63  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps. 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
Or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  ot  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  lie  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  1%-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beck¬ 
man  St.  New  York. 
Western  Agency,  Clias.  W.  Newton,  150  Lake  St., 
Chicago. 

pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Car ri can  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 

Town  and  County  privileges  for  making 
•iveit  Wt-lls  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  liriren  Well 
Paieiit,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

_  NEW  YORK. _ 

Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguisher.  For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws -water  50 
feet.  Easily  carried.  No 
Dwelling.  Country  Home,  or 
l  Factory  should  be  without 
1  the  Fountain  Pump.  Send 
for  large  Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  li.  I. 

NEW  PROCESS 

For  Incubation  and  Artificial  Hatching. 

Apparatus,  100  eggs  capacity,  $25.00.  Forty-one  gold  and 
bronze  medals  arid  diplomas  awarded  to  the  inventor, 
Prof.  A.  CORBETT,  1  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  Send  for 
circular. 


WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 

WIND  MILL  in  the  WOULD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  80  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  CO.  Beloit, Wis. 

Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  II,  Y. 

Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $201,939.97.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy  holders,  January  1st,  1878,  $1,058,- 
157.60.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
fire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 

AM  ELEGANT  IMPORTED  VIOLIN 

CrFor  only  §3.00.^J 

Of  all  musical  attainments  the  art  of  play¬ 
ing  the  Violin  is  for  gentlemen  the  most  de- 
\  sirable  and  attractive ,  as  it  affords  entertain¬ 
ment  and  amusement , 
at  home  and  in  compa ny , 
both  for  vocal  accompu - 
i  niments  and  dancing. 


The  chance 
to  get  a 

fine  imported  Violin  for  so  small  a  sum  never  before  offered.  Wo 
have  just  bought  atauclion  sale  of  one  of  thclnrgest  Musical  In¬ 
strument  firms  in  U.  S.  500  dozen  of  real  “O I-E  BUL l*99 
Violins,  imported  last  year,  and  worth  at  retail  from  §5  to  $7 
each.  Wo  will  send  one  of  these  Violins  (warranted  a  genuine 
“Ole  Bull”  imported,  finely  made,  and  perfectinstrument), 
to  any  reader  of  this  paper  for  only  $3.00,  packed  carefully 
in  a  nice  Violin  box,  with  bow,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  for  only  60  cents 
extra,  will  send  a  complete  Teacher  for  the  Violin,  with  400 
pieces  of  choice  selected  mnslc,  <fec.  This  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  an  elegant  Violin  and  case  and  b«*  w  for  less  than  it 
cost  to  make  the  Violin  alone,  will  never  offer  again,  and  a  moro 
appropriate  present  could  not  be  made  to  any  young  man.  All 
orders  filled  prompt lv,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address, 
V .  W.  Story,  SC  Central  St.,  Bostou,  Mass. 


Extraordinary  Inducement. 

In  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  times,  end  to  give 
fill  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  our  beautiful 
Embossed  Scrap  Pictures  for  decorating  purposes,  I  will 
send  to  any  destination,  in  a  prepaid  registered  package,  24 
fall  Sheets  of  iliese  pictures  for  only  $1.00,  which  consist  of 
every  variety  of  Figures,  Birds,  Flowers,  Ferns,  &c.,  and 
will  guarantee  all  purchasers  against  loss  by  mail  if  sent 
registered.  Send  3-cent  stamp  for  new  Catalogue,  which 
contains  a  complete  description  of  all  new  Sheets,  and  in¬ 
structions  as  to  their  use.  OSCAR  W.  YOUNG, 
60  Fourth  St.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y. 

Cheapest  Toy  Lantern  to  Best  Stereoptlcou 


MAGIC  lantern 

feO  VIEWSo*V®  ^  O. 


Catalogue  Iree!  Outfits  Wanted! 

Great  Needham  J  THEO.  J.  HASBACH, 
Musical  Marvel.  \  809  Filbert  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


and  Stereoptieons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  evert-  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  74-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

MCALLISTER,  MT’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

EP_  n  TXT  APR  PRODUCE  COBIBIIS- 
■  Q6  U.  VV  SION  MERCHANTS. 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  &c„  «fcc. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 
No.  379  Wsishington-st..  N.  Y. 

(Est’d  1845.)  Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS 


No  Sagsing  or  Rolling  to  the  Center  on  this  Bed. 


This  is  the  very  BEST  and  most 
DURABLE  Spring  Bed  that  MONEY 
CAN  BUY.  Do  not  confound  itwith 
any  Woven  Wire  Mattress. 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  January, 
1879,  says :  “  Wire  Bed  Mattresses  arc  among 
the  best  additions  of  recent  inventions  to 
comfort  and  rest,  and  they  are  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  to  hard-working  people,  whether 
farmers  or  others,  as'  they  are  to  morn 


leisurely  people.  We  have  praotically  tested  different  kinds,  and  are  now  enjoying  one  made  by  the  National  Wire  Mattress 
Company,  of  New  Britain.  Ot.  With  its  strength,  durability,  and  elasticity,  we  do  not  see  h.oic  it  can  be  improved,” 

Delivered  (o  any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  TVS.  or  Canadas,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  810.00. 


MAPES’ 


Address 


JVATIOML  WIRE  MATTRESS  C0.>  New  Britain,  Cum, 


Complete  and  Special 
Crop  Manures, 

Dlapes'  Complete  Manure,  (For  clay  or  heavy  soil.) 

“  Complete  Manure,  (For  light  or  sandy  soil.) 

“  Spring  Wheat  Manure. 

“  Corn  Manure. 

“  Potato  Manure. 

“  Grass  and  Grain  Manure,  (Spring  top¬ 
dressing.) 

“  Asparagus  Manure. 

“  Cauliflower  and  Cabbage  Manure. 

“  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure. 

“  Potash  Bone  Phosphate. 

“  Beet  and  Mangold  Manure. 

“  Tobacco  Manure. 

“  Tobacco  Manure,!  (For  use  In  connection 
with  Tobacco  stems  or  Stable-Manure.) 

“  Sugar  Cane  or  Sorghum  Blanure,  etc. 
MURIATE  of  POTASH  (SO  per  cent),  price  per  ton 
packed  in  bags,  delivered  oil  boat  or  cars  at  New  York,  $35. 

We  keep  in  stock  all  grades  of  Genuine  Peruvian 
Guano,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  of 
Soda.  Dissolved  Bone,  Fine  Raw  Bone,  and 
all  Materials  for  preparing  Home-made  Fer¬ 
tilizers  for  Experiments,  etc. 

Address  THE  BIAPES  FORBIUEA  AND 
PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  St.,  New  York. 

Send  for  new  Pamphlet,  issued  about  February  1st. 

BEE-KEEPERS  will  receive  sample-copy  of  The 
(82-page)  Bee-Keepers’  Magazine,  Free,  and 
Terms  to  Agents,  by  sending  their  address  on 
postal  card  to  A.  J.  KING  &  CO- 

61  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

I.NG1I.ISII  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .<)(•  per  line  (agate),  eacli  insertion. 

Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 35  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page—$\.a{)  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last.  Cover  Page— S3. 00  net  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  forless  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  wake  one  inch. 

gi:r9Ian  edition. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  encli  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  ppr  line. 

Page  next  to  Beading  and  LastCover  Page, ‘Hi  cts. per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  S1.00  each  insertion. 

B^“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COBIPANY. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Bates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions.  One  Tear ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 

[a  1,1,  POST  FREE.]  •  V  . 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . ?4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year .  $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  81.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . .$7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 

Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club'  of  20  at  $1  each.]  .  \ 

B3T-  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each.’ T\ 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each _ JST'Subscriptioiis  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  'British  America,  ex¬ 
cept  to  Africa,  Brazil.  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  eiftrajj, 
charge  is  88  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and  Single-'*^ 
Numbers,  17 cents,  post-paid., ! . . Remit rai'rces,OTtyable  to 
Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form’  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  -N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  for  P.  O. 
Money  Orders;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  takeu  fftr  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  87  Inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.80  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  wllllbe 
bound  In  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (80  cents  extra  If  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in, such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Auy  Numbers  of  the  paper  Is¬ 
sued  for  22  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each : 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  timo.  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  insiiibcrs  begin  at  same  Sato  a?  the  original  club. 
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FOU  THE 

Farm,  Grarclen,  and  Household. 

“AGIUOULTUUE  IS  TUE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AND  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.”— Washington. 

OBANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,)  ESTABLISHED  IN  1842,  < TERMS: SI. 50  per  Annum  in  Advance,  post-free  j 

Publishers  and  Proprietors,  345  Broadway.  f  German  Edition  issued  at  the  same  rates  as  in  English.  *  Four  Copies  $5.— Single  Number,  15  Cents. 
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A  Picturesque,  but  a  very  Bad  Practice. 

Our  artist  lias  depicted  in  the  engraving,  a  style 
of  farming  that  makes  an  interesting  picture,  but 
results  in  small  protits.  The  farmer  who  does  not 
provide  shelter  for  his  stock,  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
the  owner  of  cows  that  give  little  if  any  milk, 
young  stock  that  look  as  if  they  belong  to  a  dwarf 
or  scrawny  race,  and  cattle  that  are  never  fat.  The 
frontier  farmer  and  ranchman,  may,  perhaps,  en¬ 
gage  in  stock-raising  and  be  successful,  even 
though  he  own  no  barns  or  shed  for  shelter,  as  cat¬ 


tle  are  cheap,  and  the  loss  of  a  few  score  head  may 
not  seriously  affect  him.  But  when  he  is  located 
in  a  region  of  cold  and  snow,  the  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect  losses  from  exposure  would  certainly  cost  more 
than  good  shelter.  The  better  class  of  stockmen  in 
the  frontier  States,  as  throughout  the  older  sections, 
■now  have  barns  and  sheds,  and  find  that  they  pay 
well  for  the  outlay.  The  article,  “  A  Nebraska  Stock 
Farm,”  on  page  461,  December  number,  gives  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  fact.  Sometimes  there  is  a  necessity 
for  watering  cattle  through  the  ice,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  sketch  in  the  lower  corner  of  the  en¬ 
graving,  as  when  wells  and  springs  fail  because  of 
a  drouth,  or  water-pipes  burst,  etc.  But  there  are 
few  farms  where  the  most,  or  all  of  such  accidents 
might  not  be  avoided  if  taken  in  time.  First,  a 
single  source  of.  supply  should  never  be  depended 
■upon,  but  two  or  more  wells  or  springs  should  be 
made  available,  as  it  is  seldom  that  both  would 
fail  at  once.  It  is  also  well  to  collect  water  from 
the  roofs  of  the  barns  and  other  buildings  in  cis¬ 
terns  by  the  means  of  eaves-troughs  ;  this  water, 
if  properly  protected  from  the  entrance  of  for¬ 
eign  matter,  and,  if  need  be,  filtered  before  using, 
will  be  of  great  service  in  a  time  of  scant  supply 
from  other  sources.  And,  by  the  way,  cisterns  are 
much  more  easily  and  cheaply  constructed  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  value  of  two  or  three 
animals  saved  in  a  hundred,  or  a  few  pounds  of 
flesh  saved  or  added  to  each  animal,  will  pay  for 
cisterns  to  supply  water  for  the  whole.  (For  cheap 
cisterns  see  page  6,  last  month.)  Water-pipes  from 


springs  should  be  carefully  examined,  especially  as 
to  inlet  and  discharge,  before  winter  sets  in,  and  all 
pipes,  tanks,  faucets,  etc.,  put  in  order.  In  laying 
the  pipes,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  put 
below  all  danger  from  frost.  The  possible  conse¬ 
quences  of  watering  cattle  through  the  ice,  are : 
few  will  get  as  much  water  as  they  need,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  crowding  about  the  holes  ;  some  may 
be  injured  by  slipping  on  the  ice,  while  exposure  to 
cold  winds,  and  large  draughts  of  ice-cold  water, 
may  cause  a  falling  off  in  milk  and  flesh,  and  produce 
disease.  The  combined  pictures  also  tell  another 
story  :  one  who  follows  such  practices  is  quite  sure 
to  be  a  poor  farmer  in  other  respects  ;  he  gets  but 
small  crops,  because  of  lack  of  properly  saved  ma¬ 
nure  ;  poorly  cultivated  fields,  from  being  behind¬ 
hand  in  his  work,  and  possibly  low  prices  for  pro¬ 
ducts  harvested,  because  he  must  sell  them  at  once, 
having  no  means  for  storing  them  so  that  he  can 
take  advantage  of  the  markets.  One  part  of  a  man’s 
work  is  an  indication  of  what  may  be  expected  of 
the  rest.  “  A  workman  is  known  by  his  chips.” 


Wanted,  50,000  Young  Men. 

Yes,  we  want,  the  country  wants,  50,000  young 
men  or  more,  to  engage  in  progressive  agriculture. 
Though  soil  culture  employs  more  than  half  the 
people  of  the  country  who  are  engaged  in  any  use¬ 
ful  employments,  all  ether  ranks  of  industry  are 
better  filled  than  this.  Agriculture  furnishes  the 
raw  material  for  nearly  all  our  manufactures,  yet 
while  the  factories  and  work-shops  are  overburden¬ 
ed  with  skilled  laborers,  the  harvest  fields  are  too 
often  worked  by  the  poorest  labor  that  strolls  the 
highways.  Educated  mechanics,  formerly  success¬ 
ful  merchants,  and  highly  intelligent  manufac¬ 
turers  are  seeking  employment  by  hundreds,  but 
find  the  ranks  of  their  callings  full,  while  agri¬ 
culture  has  plenty  of  room  for  such  men.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  “  are  adrift  in  the  large  cities,” 


as  the  New  York  Bulletin  puts  it,  “  simply  because 
they  can  do  nothing  that  anybody  wants  done  ;  ”  but 
let  them  go  to  the  farms  of  the  country  and  they  will 
find  abundant  opportunity  for  intelligent,  willing 
labor ;  at  low  wages,  it  is  true,  but  sure  to  result  in 
health  and  happiness,  a  thousand  times  better  than 
the  precarious  existence  they  maintain  in  the  city. 
If  the  trades  and  professions  have  no  employment 
for  the  myriads  of  idle  hands,  the  farm  can  furnish 
enough  for  all.  The  unoccupied  iands  of  the  West, 
the  abandoned  farms  of  the  South,  the  many  neg¬ 
lected  fields  all  overthe  East,  all  offer  opportunities 
for  every  idle  man  in  the  country  to  gain  bread, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  ultimate  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness  ;  for  out  of  the  soil  comes  all  we  eat  and  wear, 
and  out  of  the  forests  the  material  for  our  houses. 
We  are  not  urging  that  the  tramps  and  vagabonds 
of  the  cities  be  turned  into  farm  laborers,  for  a 
tramp  in  the  country  is  even  a  greater  evil  than  a 
tramp  in  the  city,  and  it  is  quite  as  impossible  to 
make  him  work  in  the  fields  as  in  the  shops  and 
factories.  But  it  is  the  unemployed,  intelligent, 
active  workmen  that  can  find  useful  employment 
on  the  farm.  And  to  intelligent  young  men,  and 
active  men  out  of  business,  but  possessing  some 
capital,  from  $1,000  upward,  agriculture  holds  out 
tempting  promises,  and  promises  that  she  will 
fulfill  to  those  who  work  for  them.  There  are  few 
farmers  more  successful  than  the  merchant  who 
conducts  his  farming  on  the  same  prudent  yet  pro¬ 
gressive  business  principles  that  gave  him  success 
in  trade.  It  is  a  pleasant  fact  to  contemplate,  that 
over  four  and  one  half  million  acres  of  new  land 
were  actually  occupied  by  settlers  in  the  Western 
States  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  especially 
pleasant  when  we  consider  that  the  settlers  were 
not  emigrants  from  foreign  countries,  as  in  former 
years,  except  to  a  small  degree,  hut  were  mostly 
from  the  overcrowded  Eastern  cities— many  of  the 
class  above  described.  The  real  estate  dealers  make 
the  statement,  also,  that  the  demand  for  small  farms 
in  the  Eastern  States  has  never  been  so  great  as  with¬ 
in  the  past  year  or  two.  This  movement  tends  to 
an  improved  condition  of  affairs  for  the  whole 
nation,  and  we  hope  it  will  go  on  until  the  old  and 
proper  balance  between  city  and  country  is  restored. 

But  to  the  young  men  just  coming  upon  the 
stage  of  action,  agriculture  offers  special  attrac¬ 
tions.  There  is  great  need  among  farmers  of  more 
education  in  those  branches  of  science  that  pertain 
to  the  breeding  and  treatment  of  animals,  fertiliz¬ 
ing  the  soil,  growing  plants,  and  all  the  various 
phases  of  the  calling.  Those  men  who  are  familiar 
with  the  advancing  thought  and  practice  of  the 
time,  and  brmg  the  most  intelligence  to  their  work, 
are  the  most  successful  farmers  of  to-day.  So  it 
will  be  in  the  future  to  even  a  greater  degree,  and 
those  farmers  and  others  who  desire  their  sons  to 
become  successful,  leading  agriculturists,  and 
prominent  in  public  affairs,  should  see  to  it  that 
these  young  men  receive  as  good  intellectual  train¬ 
ing  as  those  who  intend  to  embark  in  those  callings 
that  are  universally  admitted  to  require  a  liberal 
education.  Veterinary  medicine,  agricultural 
manufacturing  and  trade,  and  even  agricultural 
journalism,  are  also  open  fields  to  young  men 
educated  in  agricultural  science  and  practice. 
Last  month,  we  gave  an  example  of  what  a  col¬ 
lege-educated  man  had  accomplished,  by  bring¬ 
ing  his  mental  faculties,  disciplined  by  study, 
to  hear  upon  a  worn  out  farm,  and  then  upon 
improvements  in  dairying  and  even  in  pork-raising. 
There  are  multitudes  of  other  similar  illustra¬ 
tions.  Like  results  usually  follow  like  causes. 
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Hint£  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

Liberal  Feeding  is  true  economy.  The  aim  should 
be  to  induce  animals  of  all  kinds  to  eat  all  they 
have  a  good  appetite  for  and  digest,  by  changing 
food  and  also  changing  the  methods  of  preparing  it. 

Oil-cakes. — Cotton  seed  and  linseed  oil-cakes  are 
too  much  neglected  as  food  for  stock.  When  these 
are  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  corn,  the  food  is  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  animals,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  proper  proportion  of  flesh  and  fat¬ 
forming  substances  ;  food  that  is  deficient  in  either 
of  these  elements  is  neither  healthful  nor  profitable. 

Bran  is  a  valuable  food,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
feeding  a  ton  of  bran  we  can  get  hack  a  large  part 
of  its  cost  in  the  extra  value  of  the  manure  made. 

The  Value  of  the  Manure  should  be  a  serious  con¬ 
sideration  in  feeding.  By  using  concentrated  foods 
of  the  kinds  above  referred  to,  we  are  actually  lay¬ 
ing  in  a  supply  of  the  most  valuable  artificial  fertil¬ 
izers  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It  is,  in  fact,  mak¬ 
ing  two  profits  from  the  same  outlay ;  one  in  the 
shape  of  a  useful  food,  and  one  in  the  extra  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  manure  ;  and  the  latter  is  frequently  one 
of  the  most  important  points  to  consider  in  feeding. 

The,  best  way  of  Managing  Manure  depends  upon 
circumstances.  It  may  be  drawn  to  the  fields  and 
heaped  in  a  pile,  or  spread  at  once  upon  the  land, 
or  piled  in  the  yards.  But  the  worst  management 
is  to  scatter  it  around  in  the  barn-yard  and  per¬ 
mit  it  to  be  frozen  or  trampled  into  the  mud. 

To  wheel  Manure  easily,  a  few  planks  should  he 
provided  on  which  a  loaded  wheelbarrow  can  be 
taken  on  to  tbe  top  of  the  manure  heap.  The  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  in  one  winter  will  not  unfrequently 
more  than  pay  for  the  planks  several  times  over. 

In  the  Southern  States  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
gathering  all  the  manure  possible,  and  making  com¬ 
posts  ready  for  planting,  which  begins  this  month. 

Oats. — The  earlier  spring  oats  are  sown  the  bet¬ 
ter,  after  the  soil  will  admit.  If  not  wanted  for 
the  graiD,  this  crop  will  make  valuable  fodder. 

Clover  may  be  seeded  immediately  after  oats  and 
brushed  in  ;  a  good  dressing  of  artificial  fertilizer 


will  greatly  help  the  clover,  and  prevent  drying  out 
when  the  foster  crop  is  removed.  The  clover  ought, 
then  to  be  stout  enough  to  cover  the  ground  well. 

Orchard  Grass  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  grassea 
for  the  South.  It  will  thrive  well  in  open  woods 
and  shaded  fields,  and  for  pasture  in  the  warm 
months  there  is  nothing  better.  When  sown  with 
red  clover  both  are  ready  to  cut  for  hay  together. 

Potatoes  may  be  planted  this  month  on  fall  plowed 
ground,  and  covered  deeply.  If  frosts  are  feared 
after  the  sprouts  appear,  they  may  be  covered  by 
hoeing,  or  a  shallow  furrow  thrown  over  them. 

Preparations  for  Corn  and  Cotton  should  be  made 
at  once.  Where  abundance  of  manure  is  not  to  be 
had,  some  artificial  fertilizers  should  be  procured. 
From  two  years’  trials  of  fertilizers  with  com  on 
the  same  ground,  the  writer  is  satisfied  that  100 
bushels  per  acre  can  be  grown  at  a  profit. 

Large  Crops  on  Small  Areas.— It  ought  to  he  the 
effort  of  every  farmer  to  grow  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  upon  the  least  ground.  This  is  economy  of 
labor,  of  seed,  and  of  time.  To  this  end  the  plow¬ 
ing,  harrowing,  and  fertilization  of  the  soil  should 
he  thoroughly  well  done,  and  the  best  seed  used. 

Grass  Lands.— In  the  South  there  should  be  more 
attention  given  to  permanent  meadows  as  well  as 
green  fodder  crops.  There  are  thousands  of  locali¬ 
ties  well  adapted  for  irrigation,  and  water  meadows 
may  be  made  cheaply  where  the  ground  admits  of 
embanking  and  flooding.  With  abundant  grass, 
plenty  of  stock  can  be  kept,  plenty  of  manure 
made,  and  then  large  crops  of  fodder,  grain,  and 
cotton  will  he  secured.  Grass  occupies  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  as  the  basis  of  agricultural  wealth.. 

In  the  North  and  West,  one  or  two  months  will  yet 
elapse  before  spring  work  can  begin.  But  it  is 
now  a  good  time  to  prepare  for  the  busy  season. 

Seed  should  he  selected  or  procured  at  once.  By 
and  by  there  will  be  too  much  hurry  to  do  this  as 
well  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  Nothing  but  the  best 
should  be  used,  and  it  will  pay  to  pick  out  weed 
seeds  or  imperfect  grains  by  hand  if  it  can  not  he 
done  better  otherwise.  Every  time  this  is  done 
the  work  will  be  lighter,  and  the  quality  improved. 

Stone  Boats  are  very  useful  implements.  There 
should  be  several  of  them,  and  of  different  sizes — 
one  for  each  team  at  least.  They  will  be  found 
useful  for  many  unexpected  purposes,  both  upon 
the  snow  and  the  bare  ground  where  there  are  no 
stones.  This  is  a  good  season  to  prepare  them. 

Find  Work  for  the  Hired  Men. — A  man  must  live 
the  year  round,  whether  he  is  working  or  not.  If 
he  is  idle  during  the  winter  he  must  earn  enough  in 
the  summer  to  sustaiu  himself  when  he  is  idle.  It 
is  just  as  cheap  therefore  to  hire  men  for  the  whole 
year,  and  to  find  work  for  them  during  the  winter, 
as  for  eight  or  nine  months.  An  intelligent  farmer 
can  easily  keep  his  men  at  profitable  winter  work. 

Live  Stock  should  be  kept  comfortable  and  clean. 
Examine  calves  and  yearlings  for  lice.  These  pests 
will  be  found  along  the  back  and  on  the  neck. 
Rubbing  the  skin  with  crude  petroleum  will  destroy 
the  vermin.  Kerosene  oil  should  not  be  used  un¬ 
less  it  is  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  lard  or 
sweet  oil,  as  it  will  inflame  the  skin  and  cause  sores 
and  wounds.  Look  back  at  the  past  months  for 
particular  directions,  which  need  not  be  repeated. 

Poultry. — If  the  hens  are  kept  warm,  and  are  fed 
well  with  warm  feed  once  a  day,  and  provided  with 
clean  nests,  eggs  will  soon  be  plentiful.  Hens  that 
have  been  laying  may  become  broody,  and  may  be- 
set  if  a  glazed  coop  is  provided  and  placed  in  a  sunny 
spot  before  a  window  in  a  warm  poultry  house.  One 
early  chicken  thus  raised  will  be  worth  in  market 
during  summer  as  much  as  two  or  three  later  ones. 

Avoid  Exposure  of  the  animals  to  cold  when  they 
are  warm.  If  a  horse  is  brought  in,  warm  and  wet 
with  sweat,  rub  him  dry  before  putting  on  a  blanket. 
He  will  then  keep  warm;  otherwise  he  will  be¬ 
come  chilled  by  the  damp  blanket  and  take  cold. 

Early  Lambs  and  Calves  are  to  be  provided  with 
warm  pens  and  kept  dry  and  clean  during  February.. 

Remove  Ice  and  Snow  from  about  the  stables  andi 
sheds,  or  the  cows  may  slip  and  injure  themselves. 

Prevent  the  Crowding  of  animals  through  doors  os 
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gates  ;  pregnaut  cows  are  often  injured  by  it,  and 
abortion  frequently  follows.  When  this  disease 
once  occurs  it  may  spread  through  an  entire  herd, 
so  one  careless  act  may  thus  cause  serious  loss. 


Rotes  for  the  Orchard  and  Garden. 

Up  to  nearly  Christmas  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  preseut  winter  would  resemble  the  past  in  its 
mildness,  but  by  the  time  the  new  year  fairly 
opened,  the  weather  established  its  claim  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  that  of  an  old-fashioned  winter.  While 
a  mild  winter  is  pleasant  on  some  accounts,  it  is  all 
the  better  for  the  cultivator  to  have  it  sufficiently 
cold  to  put  vegetation  thoroughly  to  rest.  Where 
the  buds  of  trees  and  hardy  plants  remain  in  a  half 
dormant  condition  only,  they  are  readily  excited  by 
a  few  mild  days,  and  when  these  are  followed,  as 
they  are  quite  apt  to  be,  by  a  cold  snap,  the  buds, 
if  not  killed  outright,  are  more  or  less  injured  and 
their  future  growth  lacking  in  vigor.  It  is  in  view 
of  this,  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  protect  peach 
trees  by  putting  oil  a  heavy  mulch  after  the  ground 
around  the  roots  is  thoroughly  frozen.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  keep  the  roots  in  a  frozen  condition  until 
late  in  spring,  when  danger  from  spring-frosts  shall 
have  passed.  Whether  this  has  been  tried  on  any 
considerable  scale,  we  are  not  advised.  For  reasons 
which  we  have  not  space  to  give  here,  we  doubt 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  As  this  is,  to  the 
majority  of  our  readers,  the  last  of  the  months  of 
long  evenings  and  leisure  for  reading  and  planning, 
we  commend  to  their  attention  a  subject  that  seems 
to  belong  more  to  horticulture  than  to  agricul¬ 
ture  proper — that  of  Forest-tree  Planting,  or  as  it  is 
often  termed,  Forestry.  Forestry  as  it  is  understood 
in  Europe,  is  quite  impracticable  in  this  country  at 
present,  but  so  long  as  the  advocates  of  “  Forestry  ” 
induce  people  to  care  for  the  wood-lands  they 
already  have,  and  lead  to  the  planting  of  more,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  quibble  about  names.  In  former 
volumes,  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  presented  the 
subject  of  forest  tree  planting  and  culture  as  a 
matter  of  profit,  and  expect  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
Our  present  point  is  :  In  laying  out  plans  for  the 
coming  season,  and  making  note  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  to  be  made,  let  every  one  consider  if  he  has 
not  some  lot  or  field  that  will  yield  a  better  return 
if  planted  in  trees  than  it  will  if  kept  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  or  even  in  grass  for  mowing  or  pasture.  There 
are  often  outlying  fields  belonging  to  an  estate, 
where  the  time  consumed  in  going  to  and  from 
them,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  transportation  ne¬ 
cessary  in  cultivating  them,  form  a  very  heavy  tax, 
and  make  too  high  a  rent  for  ordinary  farming ; 
such  lands,  fields  too  rocky  for  meadow,  and  those 
too  poor  for  culture  or  pasture,  may  often  be 
brought  into  profit  by  setting  them  with  trees. 
What  trees,  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
land  and  the  immediate  market.  All  these  and 
other  points  may  be  well  considered  at  this  time. 


Orchard,  and  Nursery, 

We  regard  it  as  a  good  sign  that  we  are  in  receipt 
of  letters  asking  for  instruction  in  grafting.  While 
we  think  that  every  one  who  grows  fruit  at  all,  can 
make  no  better  investment  than  in  such  a  work  as 
Barry’s  “Fruit  Garden,”  we  are  aware  that  there 
is  a  large  class  who  expect  to  find  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  all  that  they  need  to  know  on  such 
matters ;  and  while  we  commend  such  works  as 
giving  instructions  more  in  full  than  it  is  possible 
for  us,  we  do  not  decline  to  give  in  the  paper,  so 
far  as  practicable,  those  matters  that  our  readers 
ask  for.  But  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give 
everything  every  year.  In  the  matter  of  grafting, 
we  gave  in  April,  1877,  a  very  full  account  of  the 
operations,  made  so  plain  by  the  aid  of  engravings, 
that  any  intelligent  boy  could  practice  them  and  be 
sure  to  succeed.  We  can  not  repeat  this  now,  and 
advise  those  who  ask  for  instructions  in  grafting, 
to  send  for  that  number.  Any  of  the  back  numbers 
for  the  last  20  years,  may  be  had  postpaid  for  15  c. 
We  say  that  we  are  glad  to  receive  inquiries  about 
grafting ;  this  indicates  an  intention 

To  Renovate  Old  Orchards,  and  to  convert  trees 


that  now  bear  worthless  fruit  into  profit.  In  all 
the  older  states  there  are  orchards  that  are  worth¬ 
less,  the  varieties,  probably  “  natural  fruit,”  were 
never  of  any  value,  or  if  originally  good  kinds, 
they  are,  from  starvation,  by  constant  cropping  of 
the  ground,  and  by  neglect  of  pruning  and  every 
other  care,  now  practically  useless.  Before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  renovate  such  an  orchard,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  if  it  will  pay.  In  many  cases  it  will  be 
cheaper  to  set  out  a  new  orchard  and  convert  the 
old  trees  into  fire-wood. 

If  the  Trees  are  of  good  Kinds,  it  will  be  folly  to 
graft  them  over.  Pruning,  scraping,  and  more  than 
all,  manuring,  are  the  needs  of  such  an  orchard,  and 
if  the  trees  are  still  sound,  renovation  will  pay. 

Sound  Trees  of  poor  Kinds  may  be  grafted  over, 
as  described  in  the  paper  referred  to,  but  grafting 
will  be  of  little  use,  unless  accompanied  by  good 
culture.  Merely  changing  the  character  of  the 
tops  of  the  trees  is  not  sufficient.  Renovation  in 
all  cases  must  begin  with  the  soil.  A  good  dressing 
of  manure,  turned  under  by  shallow  plowing,  is 
the  one  thing  needful  in  renewing  an  orchard. 

As  to  Pruning. — Where  large  branches  are  to  be 
removed,  the  best  time  is  after  the  severe  winter 
weather  is  over,  and  before  the  buds  swell  in  spring. 
The  limbs  should  always  be  sawed — never  chopped 
— off,  the  cut  smoothed  with  a  drawing  knife,  and 
covered  with  thick  paint  or  melted  grafting  wax. 

How  and  Where  to  Prime  can  not  be  told  until  one 
has  the  particular  tree  before  him,  as  each  tree  will 
need  a  different  treatment.  Long  neglected  trees 
are  likely  to  have  the  heads  much  crowded,  and 
the  first  need  in  such  cases,  is  thinning,  taking  out 
especially  such  branches  as  cross  and  interfere  with 
others.  Sometimes  shoots  have  pushed  out  far  be¬ 
yond  the  rest,  and  need  to  be  cut  back  :  it  may  be 
that  for  some  cause  the  growth  has  run  to  one  side, 
and  the  tree  is  lop-sided.  Only  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  can  be  given,  secure  an  open,  well-shaped  head. 

Scraping  and  Cleansing. — The  best  preparation 
that  we  know  of  for  removing  old  bark,  moss,  and 
lichens,  is  good  home-made  soft-soap,  made  from 
lye  or  potash.  Thin  this  with  water,  so  that  it  may 
be  laid  on  with  a  whitewash  or  other  brush.  Then, 
in  one  of  those  moist  thawing  times  that  occur  late 
in  winter  or  early  spring,  paint  over  the  trunks  and 
large  limbs  with  the  soap,  putting  it  on  freely. 
The  later  rains  will  do  most  of  the  work,  but  be¬ 
fore  spring  opens,  it  will  be  well  to  go  around  with 
the  scraper — an  old,  short-handled  hoe  will  answer 
— and  remove  whatever  loose  bark  remains. 

The  Selecting  and  Ordering  of  trees  by  those  in¬ 
tending  to  plant,  should  be  completed  at  once. 
The  orders  will  be  much  better  filled  if  the  nursery¬ 
man  has  them  before  his  season’s  work  begins. 

Order  directly  from  the  Nursery. — Deal  at  head¬ 
quarters,  and  then,  if  anything  is  wrong,  you  know 
where  to  apply  for  remedy. 

Our  Opinion  of  Tree  Peddlers  has  often  been  given. 
Probably  nine  out  of  ten  are  untrustworthy,  but 
unfortunately, respectable  nurseries  send  out  agents, 
aud  if  we  say  that  all  are  scamps,  we  may  wrong 
some  honest  men.  If  a  person  represents  himself 
as  an  agent  of  a  well  known  nursery,  if  honest,  he 
will  be  willing  to  show  his  credentials.  If  one 
offers  any  new,  wonderful  and  before  unheard  of 
thing,  such  as  “  self-pruning  grape  vines,”  peaches 
grafted  on  the  “French  willow,”  strawberries  on 
bushes,  and  other  such — tell  him  you  read  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  he  will  soon  find  his 
way  to  the  gate. 


Fruit  Garden. 

If  one  is  to  set  out  small  fruits,  whether  for 
home  use  or  market,  the  sooner  the  preliminary 
work  of  selecting  the  kinds,  and  ordering  the  plants 
is  done,  the  better.  The  present  is  one  of  those  pe¬ 
riods,  that  every  now  and  then  occur  in  fruit  cul¬ 
ture.  There  are  a  number  of  new  varieties  of  great 
promise,  but  that  have  not  been  sufficiently  tested, 
to  warrant  planting  them  largely.  The  grower  for 
market  feels  much  like  the  hunter  who  wished  to 
so  aim  at  an  animal,  that  he  would  miss  it  if  a  calf, 
but  hit  it  if  a  deer.  The  safe  way  for  those  who 
grow  fruit  for  sale,  is  to  plant  out  trial-beds  of  the 


promising  kinds,  this  will  test  their  adaptability  to 
the  soil,  and  if  the  result  is  satisfactory,  give  a 
stock  of  plants  for  setting  a  plantation. 

The  Market  and  the  Neighborhood  have  both  to  be 
considered.  If  the  market  is  a  distant  one,  the 
fruit,  whatever  other  quality  it  may  have,  must  be 
firm  enough  to  reach  its  destination  in  good  order. 
If  there  is  a  local  or  neighborhood  trade — a  matter 
quite  too  often  overlooked  by  growers,  then  a 
very  different  class  of  fruits  may  be  grown. 

The  Varieties  of  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  so  re¬ 
cently  offered  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  new, 
are  so  many,  that  one  may  well  be  puzzled  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  selection.  We  have  during  the  past  year 
presented  the  claims  of  several  of  these,  and  there 
are  still  others  to  be  noticed.  The  claims  made  by 
those  offering  the,  new  kinds,  are  presented  in  the 
catalogues,  which  should  be  studied  by  those  in¬ 
tending  to  plant,  whether  for  home  use  or  market. 

Pi-uning  Omitted  Last  Fall,  should  be  attended  to 
now  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  allow.  Grape-vines 
need  the  first  care,  and  should  be  pruned  long  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  Currants  and  Goose¬ 
berries  start  early,  and  should  be  pruned  early. 

Preparatory  Work  in  the  way  of  trellises  and  other 
supports  may  bo  attended  to  and  the  materials  got 
ready.  In  the  family  garden,  the  best  support  for 
raspberries,  is  a  single  wire  strained  between  posts 
at  the  ends  of  the  rows,  and  wTe  think  that  the  best 
grape-vine  trellis,  is  that  with  horizontal  slats 
4  feet  apart,  with  upright  wires  where  needed. 


EsSlieSiest  am!  Market  CSardeis. 

The  stored  crops,  whether  in  cellars  or  in  trench¬ 
es,  may  suffer  from  neglect.  Those  in  the  cellar 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  warm,  or  growth 
may  start.  Those  in  trenches  may  be  invaded  by 
field  mice  and  rabbits,  or  the  stock  greatly  injured 
by  the  running  in  of  surface  water.  Frequent  in¬ 
spection  and  timely  care  will  prevent  such  losses. 

Roots  in  the  Ground. — A  share  of  the  parsnips  and 
salsify  is  usually  left  in  the  ground,  to  be  dug  in 
early  spring,  the  freezing  they  receive  does  not  in¬ 
jure  them,  but  makes  them  more  sweet  and  tender. 
If  the  stored  supply  runs  short,  these  may  often  be 
dug  during  a  January  thaw,  and  bring  a  good  price. 

Cold  Frames  need,  except  in  settled  cold  weather, 
almost  daily  attention,  especially  as  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  increases,  and  the  plants  are  in  danger  of 
being  started  into  growth  if  airing  is  neglected .... 
In  almost  every  neighborhood  there  is  a  demand  for 

Vegetable  Plants. — Many, who  have  gardens,  omit  or 
neglect  to  provide  a  stock  of  cabbage,  tomato,  pep¬ 
per,  and  other  plants,  depending  upon  some  good- 
natured  neighbor  to  supply  them  from  his  surplus. 
It  is  well  to  be  neighborly  in  such  matters,  but  it  is 
also  well  that  those  who  neglect  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  such  plants,  should  pay  those  who  are 
at  the  trouble  of  raising  them.  Many  a  boy,  orman 
either,  if  he  lets  it  be  known  that  he  will  have  plants 
to  sell  at  the  proper  season,  may  establish  a  profita¬ 
ble  little  trade.  It  is  about  as  much  trouble  to  raise 
a  hundred  plants  as  it  is  several  thousand,  and  when 
it  is  known  that  the  plants  may  be  had  with  certain¬ 
ty,  those  who  need  but  a  small  number  will  buy  in 
preference  to  raising  them.  For  the  very  earliest 
cabbages,  cauliflowers  and  lettuce  for  marketing, 

Cold-frame  Plants  are  preferable, but  these  have  to 
be  prepared  in  the  previous  fall.  In  the  absence  of 
these,  the  next  best  are  properly  treated  hot-bed 
plants,  and  if  these  are  well  managed,  they  are  al¬ 
most  as  good  as  those  that  have  been  wintered  in 
cold  frames.  Of  course  to  get  the  plants  early, 
there  must  be  hot-beds.  We  are  not  able  to  give 
every  year  a  full  account  of  the  method  of  making 
these  important  aids  in  gardening,  and  at  best,  we 
can  not  give  so  full  a  description  of  their  manage¬ 
ment  as  one  making  a  business  of  raising  plants  re¬ 
quires.  As  a  part  of  his  outfit,  one  should  have  a 

Book  on  Gardening,  not  only  for  this,  but  for  ref¬ 
erence  in  many  other  matters.  As  noted  last  month, 
“  Gardening  for  Profit,”  by  Henderson,  “Money  in 
the  Garden.”  by  Quinn,  and  “Farm  Gardening  and 
Seed  Growing,”  by  Brill,  are  works  that  no  one  who 
undertakes  to  grow  vegetables  for  sale,  whether  aa 
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young  plants  or  matured  crops,  can  afford  to  be 
without.  If  one  wishes  merely  a  full  account  of 
the  manner  of  making  a  hot-bed,  let  him  send  for 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  February,  1877.  In 
some  localities,  where  the  operations  are  large,  and 
while  manure  is  dear,  fuel  is  cheap,  it  has  been 
found  preferable  to  substitute  fire  heat  for  manure 
heat.  The  method  of  building  and  managing 

Fire  Hot-Beds,  is  given  in  a  little  work  called  “A 
Manual  of  Vegetable  Plants,”  by  I.  F.  Tillinghast, 
noticed  elsewhere.  The  method  is  a  sort  of  com¬ 
promise  between  a  hot-bed  and  greenhouse,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  will  be  found  the  best  in  many  lo¬ 
calities.  Whatever  the  method  of  heating, 

Hot-beds  should  be  started,  as  a  general  rule,  about 
six  weeks  before  the  plants  can  be  set  in  the  open 
ground.  For  cabbages  and  lettuce,  which  go  out 
earliest,  the  middle  of  February  is  the  time  market 
gardeners  near  New  York  begin  operations. 

Cold  Frames ,  that  is,  glass-covered  frames  in 
which  no  artificial  heat  is  used,  are  needed,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  hot-beds,  as  they  allow  the 
plants  to  be  properly  hardened  off  before  they  are 
set  out,  and  serve  to  store  the  stock  until  sold  . . . 
The  old  method  of  placing  several  inches  of  soil  in 
the  hot-bed  and  sowing  the  seeds  in  that,  is  now 
generally  abandoned  for  the  use  of 

“  Flats,”  or  Shallow  Boxes,  which  are  in  every  re¬ 
spect  preferable.  The  boxes  in  which  soap  and 
various  other  commodities  are  supplied  to  the 
6tores,  are  usually  employed,  as  they  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  small  sum.  Each  box,  being  sawed  in 
two,  will  make  two  flats,  the  cover  making  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  second ;  nail  firmly  all  around.  If  more 
convenient,  flats  may  be  made  outright  from  1-inch 
stuff.  Make  them  3,  3,  and  4  inches  deep. 

Soil  for  the  Boxes  should  be  light  and  rich ;  if 
none  was  prepared  and  put  under  cover  last  fall,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  procure  it  now.  The  soil  under 
a  manure-pile  will  usually  be  unfrozen,  and  by  re¬ 
moving,  or  turning  over  the  pile,  the  needed  soil, 
well  enriched  with  flue  manure,  may  be  secured. 

In  Sowing  the  Seeds  in  the  flats  ;  after  having  made 
the  soil  level,  and  equally  firm  in  the  corners  as 
elsewhere,  sow  the  seeds  in  regular  rows,  3  inches 
apart,  and  very  thinly  in  the  rows.  Avoid  placing 
the  seeds  too  deep  ;  half  an  inch  is  the  deepest  that 
small  seeds  should  be  covered,  and  less  is  generally 
preferable.  Writh  these  and  all  other  seeds,  press 
down  the  soil  to  bring  seed  and  soil  in  close  contact. 

The  Hot-bed  for  a  Private  Carden,  need  not  be 
started  so  soon  as  where  plants  are  to  be  sold.  The 
first  week  in  March  is  proper  for  the  climate  of 
New  York,  and  earlier  or  later  for  south  or  north. 

Those  who  have  no  Hot-beds,  may  raise  plants 
enough  for  an  ordinary  garden  by  using  the  same 
“  flats  ”  in  the  kitchen  window.  Those  who  will  take 
the  needed  trouble,  can  raise  all  the  plants  required 
in  the  family  garden  in  this  manner.  So  soon 
as  large  enough,  the  plants  are  to  be 

Transplanted  from  the  flat  in  which  the  seed  was 
flown  to  another  similar  flat,  giving  them  more 
room.  Upon  the  proper  doing  of  this  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  plants  will  largely  depend.  Next 
month  will  be  the  proper  time,  when  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  the  treatment  of  the  plants. 

What  to  Sow.— Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  Let¬ 
tuce,  are  the  earliest  to  be  set  in  the  open  ground, 
and  should  be  sown  first.  Tomatoes  and  other 
plants  from  warm  climates  may  be  sown  two  weeks 
later.  As  an  early  cabbage,  nothing  has  yet  super¬ 
seded  the  true  “  Jersey  Wakefield.”  Some  prefer 
the  “  Early  York,”  but  that  is  too  small  for  market. 
“Henderson’s  Early  Summer”  is  the  earliest  hard 
cabbage.  For  second  early,  and  for  general  use 
everywhere,  nothing  surpasses  the  “Winning- 
stadt.”  Among  Cauliflowers,  the  “Early  Erfurt  ” 
is  the  most  generally  sown,  and  there  are  new  kinds 
offered.  In  Lettuces,  the  best  heading  kinds  are 
“Tennis-Ball,”  “Boston  Market,”  and  “  Butter;  ” 
the  “  Early  Simpson  ”  is  a  showy  early  kind  that 
does  not  head.  See  the  Catalogues  for  others. 

Seeds  for  Out-door  Sowing. — The  catalogues  are 
usually  out  this  month ;  they  should  be  well 
studied,  and  the  supply  likely  to  be  needed  ordered 
early.  There  can  be  no  more  ill-judged  economy 


than  sowing  doubtful  seeds,  whether  the  doubt  is 
as  to  their  age  or  name.  It  is  vastly  cheaper, 
every  way,  to  throw  away  all  such  and  start  afresh. 

Novelties  are  offered  every  year,  and  while  many 
of  these  pass  out  of  sight,  once  in  a  while  a  real 
prize  turns  up.  The  testing  of  novelties  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  parts  of  gardening,  and  while  no 
established  sort  should  be  given  up  for  an  untried 
one ;  the  new  things  that  promise  well  should  be 
tried  as  far  as  one’s  means  allow.  The  Egyptian 
Beet  amply  repays  one  for  scores  of  failures. 

Betting  Ready. — Much  in-door  work  and  some 
out-door  work  can  be  doue  in  the  way  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Of  the  latter,  the  cutting  of  pea-brush  is  a 
job  that  is  often  delayed.  While  there  are  substi¬ 
tutes  that  answer  tolerably,  and  must  be  made  to 
serve  where  brush  can  not  be  had,  we  have  found 
nothing  quite  so  satisfactory  as  good  “  sticks.” 
We  illustrated  in  May  last  a  wire  trellis  that  is  the 
best  substitute  we  have  tested.  A  second  growth 
of  white  birch  makes  the  best  pea-brush.  Beau 
poles  mag  be  dispensed  with,  but  as  with  peas,  we 
have  found  no  substitute  quite  equal  to  good  poles. 
Last  year  we  procured  a  set  of  fine  straight  red- 
cedar  poles,  and  are  probably  provided  with  bean¬ 
poles  for  the  rest  of  our  gardening  days. 

Implements. — Overhauling  and  putting  these  in 
order,  is  useful  work  for  stormy  days.  The  wood¬ 
work,  if  not  painted,  should  be  treated  with  crude 
petroleum,  several  coats  being  applied  at  intervals, 
until  no  more  will  be  absorbed.  Wood  thus  treated, 
is  practically  indestructible.  The  grind-stone  and 
a  sharp  file  should  put  all  cutting  edges  in  order ; 
cultivator-teetli,  hoes  of  all  kinds,  spades,  etc., 
should  be  ground  ;  the  laborat  the  grindstone  now, 
will  save  much  labor  later.  Rakes  should  be  filed 
sharp ;  there  is  no  more  efficient  weeder  than  a  rake. 

To  keep  them  from  Rusting  while  they  are  idle,  it 
will  be  well  to  use  the  preparation  noticed  in  Dec. 
last.  Melt  together  lard  and  rosin,  a  half  a  pound 
of  the  first,  to  a  piece  half  the  size  of  a  heu’s-egg 
(more  or  less,)  of  the  second.  When  melted,  stir 
until  cool.  Keep  this  from  dust,  and  rub  it  over 
all  iron  or  steel  surfaces  that  are  likely  to  rust. 

Seed  Sowers  and  Hand  Cultivators. — There  are 
several  implements  now  made,  that  are  most  valua¬ 
ble  in  the  garden,  even  if  it  be  but  a  private  one  of 
moderate  size.  They  consist  of  a  frame  with  plow 
handles,  by  means  of  which  the  affair  is  pushed  in 
advance  of  the  operator.  In  one  form  there  is  a 
seed-sowing  attachment,  that  may  be  altered  to 
sow  from  the  finest  to  the  coarsest  seeds.  The 
seed-sower  being  removed,  cultivating  teeth  of  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  may  be  attached  to  the  same  frame, 
and  then  we  have  a  most  efficient  cultivating  and 
weeding  implement.  We  have  three  or  four  of 
these,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiarities,  which  we 
allow  the  advertisers  to  set  forth  ;  we  can  only  say, 
that  either  is  worth  vastly  more  than  its  cost,  and 
whoever  once  uses  either  of  them,  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  manage  his  garden  without  it. 

Flower  tiarden  and  Lawn. 

Much  more  work  can  be  doue  in-doors  than  in 
the  open  ground.  The  planning  of  improvements, 
if  any  are  to  be  made,  should  always  result  in  a 
working  map.  If  any  considerable  changes  are  to 
be  made,  it  will  facilitate  the  work  surprisingly, 
when  operations  commence,  to  have  a  map  drawn 
to  a  scale.  The  thinking  and  planning  having  all 
been  done  beforehand,  no  time  will  be  lost.  The 
care  against  heavy  snows,  suggested  last  month, 
may  be  needed  now.  Evergreens  are  especially 
liable  to  injury  in  their  lower  branches ;  when 
trimmed  up,  their  beauty  is  forever  destroyed. 

iSreeiiliouse  and  Window  Plants 

The  great  enemies  to  house-plants — insects  and 
dust — are  never  vanquished.  In  the  Notes  of  last 
month  general  suggestions  are  given  for  the  war¬ 
fare  upon  insects.  As  new  growth  pushes,  these 
find  acceptable  food  and  multiply  rapidly.  Days 
are  now  more  frequent  in  which  air  can  be  admit¬ 
ted  from  without.  Our  correspondence  tells  of 
disasters  that  are  inseparable  from  “  modern  im¬ 
provements.”  If  we  light  our  houses  with  gas,  we 


must  limit  the  house-plants  to  only  the  most  hardy 
in  this  respect.  We  have  known  even  Ivy,  one  of 
the  most  rugged  of  plants,  to  succumb  to  gas. 
Escaping  gas  is  very  deleterious  to  plants,  but  that 
is  so  unpleasant  to  the  household  that  the  escape 
is  stopped  before  it  does  much  injury.  It  is  the 
products  of  the  combustion  of  gas  that  are  so  un¬ 
favorable  to  plants,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  inc'vding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elseu’here. 


FREE. 

Many  Good,  Very  Desirable  Articles  can 

easily  be  obtained  by  any  of  our  readers  without 
Cost,  during  this  leisure  month  of  February. 
A  list  of  them  is  given  on  the  last  cover  page  of  this 
paper,  and  a  fully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Sheet  will  be 
sent  to  any  one  who  simply  asks  for  it  by  Postal  Card. 
The  theory  and  mode  of  distributing  articles  free,  is  very 
simple.  No  matter  how  good  or  useful  this  Journal 
may  be  for  any  one,  it  will  not  benefit  him  if  he  does  not 
know  of  the  fact.  Again,  there  are  many  who  do  not 
want  the  trouble  of  writing  and  forwarding  their  own 
subscriptions,  and  they  let  it  pass  on  from  month  to 
month  to  save  trouble.  Now,  the  Publishers  find  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  some  one  or  more  at  every  post-office  town 
who  will  act  as  a  friendly  agent,  and  gather  and  forward 
old  and  new  subscribers.  They  might  appeal  to  their 
friends  to  “  work  for  the  good  of  the  cause,”  hut  they 
prefer  to  offer  these  premium  compensations,  and  they 
believe  it  will  pay  their  friends  to  make  an  effort  to 
secure  them,  which  they  can  readily  do  this  month. 

A  Very  Good  COMPOUND  MICROSCOPE, 
at  a  low  Price.— During  a  year  past,  many  letters 
have  come  from  those  having  our  Simple  Microscope, 
asking  if  we  could  not  devise  and  get  manufactured  at  a 
low  price  something  that  would  supply  the  place  of  the 
costly  Compound  Instruments.  Many  experiments 
and  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  they 
have  finally  been  successful  in  producing  a  fine  Compound 
Microscope,  with  Camera  Lucida  attached,  at  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  any  equally  good  instrument  ever  before 
offered  in  this  country.  They  are  not  yet  offered  to  the 
general  public,  hut  a  full  description,  with  details  of  price, 
etc.,  will  be  sent  to  any  of  our  readers  interested  in  a  Mi¬ 
croscope  of  this  kind,  and  all  such  readers  are  invited  to 
write  us,  at  once. 

The  Simple  Microscope  supplied  to  our  readers 
last  year,  can  he  had  by  any  subscriber  for  1879,  at  a  cost 
of  50  cents  if  taken  at  the  office,  or  for  70  cents  if  de¬ 
livered  free  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  Terri¬ 
tories.  The  Price  to  all  others,  not  subscribers  of  this 
Journal,  is  $1.50  at  the  office,  or  $1.70  if  delivered  free. 
Even  at  $1.50  it  is  hardly  half  the  cost  of  any  other 
equally  valuable  and  serviceable  simple  Microscope,  with 
3  lenses,  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  Greatly  Increased  Circulation  of 

the  German  Agriculturist  affords  us  gratifying  assurance, 
that  its  many  improvements  are  being  observed  and  ap¬ 
preciated.  The  splendid  full-page  engraving  which  now 
appears  in  every  number,  is  richly  worth  the  whole  year’s 
subscription  price.  Every  German  cultivator  and  laborer 
on  the  farm,  or  in  the  garden,  should  have  the  paper; 
while  its  varied  household  departments  make  the  journal 
invaluable  to  every  German  home,  either  in  the  Old 
World  or  the  New. 

A  NEW  PREMIUM- And  a  Pocket  Re¬ 
volver,  Cheap.— So  many  write  us  for  good,  low- 
priced  revolvers,  that  we  have  arranged  to  supply  those 
who  want  them,  thus :  1st— A  first-rate,  steel-bar¬ 
rel  and  lock,  nickel-plated ,  7-shooter  Revolver,  Cali¬ 
bre  22-100.  Made  at  the  celebrated  Remington  Arms 
Works,  weight  7  ounces.  It  is  as  good  as  any  made  for 
anything  like  the  money,  and  good  enough  for  anybody 
who  wants  such  an  implement.  We  have  fired  one 
100  times,  and  found  it  work  perfectly.  It  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  post-paid,  by  mail, 
to  any  one  sending  only  5  subscribers  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  at  $1.50  a  year,  or  10  subscribers  at  the  4- 
club  rate  of  $1.25  a  year.  [Or  it  will  be  forwarded  free  by 
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mail,  ou  receipt  of  $2.50.  It  is  as  good  for  use  as  any 
$5  or  $10  revolver  of  like  calibre.]  2d.— A  larger  5- 
sliooter  Revolver,  nickel-plated,  calibre  32-100,  weight 
11  ounces,  will  be  presented  for  7  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each,  or  12  at  $1.25  each,  delivered  free,  as  above.  [Or 
it  will  be  forwarded  free,  as  above,  on  receipt  of  $4.] 

A  Convenient  Horse-Power.— On  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Cooper,  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  we  recently  saw  a 
home-made  horse-power,  such  as  many  farmers  might 
get  up  at  little  expense.  All  the  running-gear,  save  the 
belt-wheel,  came  from  an  old  Buckeye  mowing-machine, 
that  had  been  worn  out  by  many  year’s  service  in  the 


harvest  field.  The  axle,  with  the  beveled  cog-wheel,  was 
set  on  end,  and  the  latter  geared  to  a  corresponding 
wheel  in  the  drive-wheel  of  the  mower,  which  in  turn 
was  attached  to  a  long  shaft,  as  represented  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  This  shaft  was  bedded  in  blocks  of  timber,  and 
carried  a  belt-wheel  ou  its  other  extremity,  as  shown.  A 
pole  was  fastened  on  top  of  the  upright  shaft,  for  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  horse.  The  whole  apparatus  is  sunk  in 
the  ground  beside  the  door  of  the  thrashing  floor,  so  that 
only  the  upper  halves  of  the  wheels  appear  above  ground. 

Hound  Copies  of  volume  37,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Yol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes,  2d  cover  page. 

Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs  for  1870, 
Luther  Tucker  &  Sons.  This  is  the  25th  year  that  this 
little  volume  has  made  its  appearance  as  regularly  as  the 
year  comes  around.  The  principle  articles  in  this  issue  are 
on  electricity,  containing  valuable  practical  suggestions ; 
“  Pure  water  for  Health,”  talking  about  proper  drainage, 
arrangement  of  outhouses,  care  of  cisterns,  wells,  etc; 
construction  of  farm  buildings  ;  and  not  the  least  inter¬ 
esting,  a  long  chapter  on  “Improved  Farm  Machinery,” 
plainly  enough  by  our  friend  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  who  ap¬ 
parently  grows  younger  as  he  advances  in  years.  Sent 
from  this  office  at  the  publisher’s  price,  30  cts.,  post-paid. 

Prickly  Comfrey  Once  More.— In  November 
last  we  gave  a  summary  of  our  experience  with,  and  the 
reports  received  on,  Prickly  Comfrey ;  in  this  it  appeared 
that  the  greatest  objection  yet  made  to  it  as  a  fodder  crop 
is,  that  animals  must  generally  be  taught  to  eat  it.  As  all 
direct  testimony  concerning  the  plant  is  of  value,  we  give 
the  following  from  Geo.  H.  Rice,  a  market  gardener  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  Mr.  R.  says :  “  I  have  used  it  two 
years,  feeding  this  year  largely  to  the  cows,  and  to  four 
horses  occasionally,  and  my  experience  is  that  after  once 
learning  to  like  it,  there  is  no  food  they  relish  better.  I 
fed  two  cows  on  it  for  three  weeks,  and  when  they  had 
comfrey,  they  cared  little  about  going  to  the  pasture  at 
all,  and  would  always  come  up  when  we  went  to  cut  the 
comfrey,  and  the  horses  would  neigh  and  thrash  about 
more  when  a  load  of  comfrey  was  wheeled  in  than  for  any 
grain  we  could  give  them.  After  feeding  the  cows  three 
weeks  on  comfrey,  we  changed  to  sweet  corn  fodder,  and 
the  result  was  a  reduction  in  the  yield  of  milk.  I  have 
made  some  inquiries,  and  am  led  to  believe  that  those 
who  have  given  it  the  best  trial  are  the  best  satisfied,  and 
that  for  soiling  and  milk-farming  it  will  prove  a  very  val¬ 
uable  forage  plant.”  Mr.  R.  sends  also  some  favorable 
answers  received  to  inquiries  made  of  some  of  his  friends. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  comfrey  gives  a  supply  of  fodder  in 
spring  earlier  than  any  other  plant.  If  any  of  our  friends 
can  give  us  the  date  at  which  they  make  their  earliest  and 
latest  cuttings,  we  hope  they  will  furnish  us  the  facts. 

Castile  Soap, — “C.  C.”  wishes  to  know  how  this 
differs  from  other  soap.  The  hard  soaps  made  in  this 
country  are  almost  exclusively  from  animal  fats  ;  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  where  the  olive  grows  abundantly,  the 
poorer  kinds  of  olive  oil  are  used  for  soap-making.  Com¬ 
mon  soaps  are  soda  and  animal  fat.  Castile  soap  is  soda 
and  vegetable  oil.  In  making  Castile  soap,  great  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of  alkali  (the  soda),  only  just 
enough  being  used  to  neutralize  the  oil.  On  this  account 
the  sqap  is  much  milder,  and  may  be  used  on  wounds 
and  other  surfaces  where  common  soap  would  irritate 
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and  give  pain.  The  mottled  appearance  of  Castile  soap 
is  due  to  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  copperas  (sul¬ 
phate  of  iron)  that  is  stirred  into  it  before  it  hardens; 
this  leaves  a  bluish  oxide  of  iron  in  the  soap  which, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  changed  to  the  red- 
oxide.  White  Castile  soap  is  also  sold,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  other,  without  the  coloring.  Though  called  Cas¬ 
tile,  it  is  by  no  means  exclusively  made  in  Spain,  the 
largest  share  coming  from  the  south  of  France,  and  in¬ 
deed  it  is  generally  known  in  Europe  as  Marseilles  soap. 

Hartshorn  and  Ammonia.— “  Mrs.  H.  S.  J.” 
wishes  to  know  what  is  the  difference  between  Hartshorn 
and  Ammonia.  There  is  no  difference.  When  animal 
matters  are  placed  in  a  close  vessel  and  heated,  and  the 
vapors  which  come  off  are  condensed,  the  liquid  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  ammonia.  This  was  one 
of  the  original  methods  of  making  ammonia ;  the  freer 
from  fat  the  animal  matter,  the  purer  would  be  the  am¬ 
monia;  the  animal  matter  in  horns  being  very  pure,  this 
was  used,  especially  the  horn  of  the  deer  or  “Hart.”  All 
distilled  liquids  were  in  olden  times  called  spirits,  and 
that  obtained  from  the  horn  of  the  hart  was  called  Spir¬ 
its  of  Hartshorn,  though  there  was  no  spirit,  or  alcohol 
in  it.  Afterwards  cheaper  methods  were  discovered,  and 
w hen  the  nature  of  the  product  was  studied,  it  was  found 
to  be  ammonia— which  is  a  gas— dissolved  in  water.  The 
proper  name  is  Water  of  Ammonia,  though  the  old  name, 
Spirits  of  Hartshorn  still  clings  to  it.  Ammonia  is  now 
largely  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas, 
and  is  separated  from  that  as  an  impurity,  but  is  saved 
to  furnish  the  various  compounds  that  were  formerly 
made  by  the  slow  process  of  distilling  deer’s  horns. 

Farm  Science  in  Georgia.— Commissioner 
Janes  will  not  be  at  fault  if  Georgia  farmers  are  not  in¬ 
formed  of  all  the  modern  ideas  in  agriculture,  with  pam¬ 
phlet  after  pamphlet  from  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  ;  sensible  phamphlets,  too.  The  latest  attempt  in 
this  direction  is  “  The  Farmer’s  Scientific  Manual.” 
Though  containing  some  things  that  are  of  little  practi¬ 
cal  use,  it  must,  if  carefully  read,  be  of  great  value  to  the 
intelligent  agriculturists  of  that  State.  .  The  chapters  on 
plant  growth,  structure,  etc.,  feeding,  soil  fertilization  ; 
drainage,  irrigation,  present  much  of  the  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  larger  books  pertaining  especially 
to  these  subjects.  We  find  that  “Harris’  Talks  on  Ma¬ 
nures”  is  frequently  copied  from,  and  also  Johnson’s 
“How  Crops  Grow,”  and  “How  Crops  Feed.” 

Cutting;  Roots.— “A.  B.  C.,”  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 
For  cutting  only  a  few  roots  in  a  season  a  sharp  spade 
may  be  used.  A  bushel  of  roots  may  be  sliced  in  this 
way  by  an  active  man  in  from  one  to  two  minutes. 

ITIilk  Setting  in  Cold  Weather.— Dairymen 
are  sometimes  troubled  in  the  fall  and  early  spring,  about 
their  milk  setting.  At  these  seasons  it  is  hardly  warm 
enough  to  use  ice,  and  too  warm  for  open  setting.  We 
recently  saw,  on  a  well-known  dairy  farm,  a  simple  ap¬ 


paratus  that  effectually  overcomes  this  difficulty.  It  is  a 
simple  wooden  chest,  set  in  a  cool  place  and  partially 
filled  with  water,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  deep 
cans  are  placed  in  the  water,  where  they  remain  until  the 
cream  rises,  under  comparatively  similiar  conditions  to 
those  obtained  by  the  use  of  ice  in  summer.  The  water 
is  occasionally  renewed,  or  kept  cool  by  a  little  ice. 

Virginia  Hogs  have  considerable  attention  de¬ 
voted  to  them,  by  the  Commisioner  of  Agriculture  of 
that  State,  in  a  recent  phamplet  on  “The  Hog;  varieties 
to  raise,  general  management  and  diseases.”  Such 
pamphlets,  if  generally  distributed  to,  and  studied  by, 


the  farmers  throughout  the  State,  ought  to  be  productive 
of  much  good  in  conveying  information  concerning  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  practice  in  stock  raising,  grain  grow¬ 
ing,  and  other  branches  of  agriculture. 

The  Whipple  Guide.— Wagons  and  machines, 
drawn  on  wheels,  are  often  impeded  in  their  operation 
by  stones  and  other  irregularities  in  the  road,  and  these 
obstructions  are  especially  troublesome  from  the  fact 
of  the  pole  being  violently  thrown  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  according  to  which  wheel  meets  the  obstacle. 
This  irregular  motion  causes  undue  wear  and  tear  to 
horses,  harness  and  wagon,  and  adds  a  large  pereentage 


to  the  wrong  side  of  the  profit  and  loss  account.  To  ob¬ 
viate  this  difficulty,  the  “Whipple  Guide”  has  been  de¬ 
vised,  and  is  manufactured  by  the  Semple  &  Birge  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo.  The  engraving  shows  the 
principle  on  which  this  “guide”  works;  when  either 
wheel  strikes  an  obstruction,  and  the  axle  is  thrown 
askew,  the  chain  on  that  side  tightens,  and  shifts  the 
draft  accordingly,  so  that  the  pole  is  kept  in  position, 
and  the  obstacle  more  easily  overcome,  without  iucon- 
venience  to  the  team  or  undue  strain  to  the  wagon. 

©als  and  Rye  for  Fodder.— “J.  B.,”  Middle- 
boro,  Mass.  Oats  are  a  very  good  fodder  for  cows, 
whether  green  or  dried  like  hay.  When  mixed  with  peas 
the  fodder  is  greatly  improved.  Rye  is  a  good  soiling 
crop,  and  although  it  has  been  said  to  reduce  the  milk, 
we  have  never  known  such  a  result.  But  it  is  a  necessary 
crop  for  this  purpose,  because  there  is  no  other  to  take 
its  place  as  the  first  green  spring  crop,  unless  it  be  wheat, 
which  we  think  preferable  to  rye  for  use  as  fodder. 

Kind  of  Lime  for  a  Compost.— “E.  H.  F.,” 
Easton,  Conn.  Lime  that  has  been  slaked  by  exposure 
tc  the  air,  called  either  “air  slaked  ”  or  “  dry  slaked,”  is 
the  form  used  in  composts,  and  for  spreading  on  the 
land.  The  other  forms  are  unsuitable. 

American  Wheat  In  Spain.—1 The  first  cargo 
of  American  wheat  was  landed  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  about 
the  middle  of  last  November,  and  created  quite  a  sensa¬ 
tion  among  the  dealers.  Previously  most  of  the  wheat 
handled  at  that  market  has  been  Black  Sea  and  Hun¬ 
garian.  but  the  American  was  judged  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  grades  of  those  varieties,  and  this  cargo  has  called 
for  about  25  cargoes  more.  The  amount  of  the  shipment 
was  72,000  bushels,  the  price  obtained  $3.70  per  123  lbs., 
and  the  cost  of  the  freight  was  $18,000.  The  only  un¬ 
welcome  feature  of  this  item  of  news  is  that  the  grain 
was  carried  in  a  British  steamer,  and  that  the  cargoes 
further  bargained  for  are  to  be  carried  in  British  vessels. 
We  have  at  present  no  direct  steam  communication  with 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  Not  until  American 
steamship  lines  are  established  to  all  prominent  foreign 
markets  can  we  hope  for  the  best  returns  from  the  sale  of 
the  products  of  our  farms,  mines,  and  factories. 

Barley  and.  Wheat  Soils.— “J.  N  L.,”  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ind.  Barley  does  the  best  on  a  clay  loam  soil ;  the 
more  dry  the  better,  if  it  is  thoroughly  drained.  Answers 
to  your  wheat  questions  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
page  48.  The  new  spring  wheats  “Defiance”  and 
“Champlain,”  which  our  publishers  are  offering  as 
premiums,  were  grown  very  successfully  in  many  localities 
last  year.  Barley  was  quite  as  profitable  a  crop  last  year 
as  wheat,  in  many  sections,  and  taken  one  year  with 
another,  ranks  well  up  with  that  staple  crop.  Pop-corn 
pays  very  well  so  long  as  it  is  not  a  general  crop,  as  the 
demand  for  it  is  necessarily  limited.  It  needs  a  light  loam 
“  corn  soil.”  The  crop  has  to  be  kept  on  hand  a  year,  so 
that  it  may  become  thoroughly  dry  before  marketing. 

Berks  Co.  Poultry  Exhibition.— We  have 
received  from  the  Secretary  an  interesting  report  of  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association.  It  was  a  large  and  important  exhi¬ 
bition,  which,  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  much  good  to  the 
poultry  breeders  and  farmers  of  that  section.  The  ex¬ 
pectation  is  a  just  one,  for  the  report  indicates  an  intel¬ 
ligent,  energetic  spirit  among  the  officers  of  the  Society. 
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Tlic  Position  of  Agriculture. — In  liis  essay 
on  “Fanning,”  Emerson  writes: — “The  glory  of  the 
farmer  is  that,  in  the  division  of  labors,  it  is  his  part  to 
create.  All  trade  rests  at  last  on  his  primitive  activity. 
He  stand  close  to  nature;  lie  obtains  from  the  earth  the 
bread  and  the  meat.  The  food  which  was  not,  he  causes 
to  be.  The  first  farmer  was  the  first  man,  and  all  his¬ 
toric  nobility  rests  on  possession  and  use  of  land.  Men 
do  not  like  hard  work,  but  every  man  lias  an  exceptional 
respect  for  tillage,  and  a  feeling  that  this  is  the  original 
calling  of  his  race  ;  that  he  himself  is  only  excused  from 
it  by  some  circumstance  which  made  him  delegate  it  for 
a  time  to  other  hands.  If  he  have  not  some  skill  which 
recommends  him  to  the  farmer,  some  product  for  which 
the  farmer  will  give  him  corn,  he  must  himself  return 
into  his  due  place  among  the  planters.  And  the  profes¬ 
sion  has  in  all  eyes  its  ancient  charm,  as  standing  nearest 
to  God,  the  first  cause.” — If  agriculture  really  occupies 
this  position  among  the  industries,  how  important  it  is 
for  the  farmer  to  show  proper  respect  for  his  calling,  by 
doing  his  work  in  the  best  manner,  by  employing  the 
best  methods,  by  making  use  of  all  that  science  and  ex¬ 
perience  teach,  in  order  that  be  may  reap  the  greatest 
possible  results,  and  thereby  compel  people  in  other 
callings  to  believe  what  Emerson  says  of  this  one. 

Oil  Cake  vs.  Corn.- “V.  S.,”  Lena,  HI.  Where 
corn  is  worth  18  cts.  a  bushel  and  oats  13  cts.,  you  can 
not  afford  to  pay  $3.00  per  bushel  for  oil  cake,  either 
cotton-seed  or  linseed.  For  feeding  to  animals,  oats  and 
corn  are  about  equal  in  value,  weight  for  weight,  though 
containing  somewhat  different  proportions  of  food  con¬ 
stituents  ;  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake  is  worth  about 
twice  as  much  per  108  lbs.  for  food  as  either  corn  or  oats, 
but  no  more.  In  the  Eastern  States  the  latter  stands  no 
higher  in  the  market  than  corn,  and  is  often  less  in  price. 

“A  manual  of  Vegetable  Plants,”  is  the 

title  of  a  work  by  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  of  Wyoming  Co., 
Pa.  This  work  was  sent  to  ns  when  it  first  appeared, 
and  through  some  oversight  it  was  not  noticed  at  the 
time.  The  firm  of  Tillinghast  Bros,  are  largely  engaged 
in  raising  plants  for  sale,  and  this  manual,  by  one  of  its 
members,  gives  the  results  of  their  experience,  and  their 
manner  of  operating.  Its  chief  feature  is  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  hot-beds  heated  by  flues  for  those  heated  by  ma¬ 
nure— though  its  teachings  throughout  are  full  and  prac¬ 
tical.  The  price,  75c.,  seems  large  for  so  small  a  work, 
but,  as  the  author  observes,  the  value  of  ideas  is  not  to 
be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  paper  used  in  conveying 
them,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  to  those  who  would  en¬ 
gage  in  this  branch  of  gardening,  the  work  will  be  found 
a  profitable  investment.  Sent  from  this  office. 

Butter-Packages. — The  three  engravings  below, 
represent  some  of  the  butter-packages  used  ou  “Deerfoot 
Farm,”  which  we  de¬ 
scribed  last  month. 

Fig.  1,  is  a  cubical 
wooden  box,  inside  of 
which  is  a  tight-fitting 
tin  hox,  each  having  a 
separate  cover.  In  the 
center  is  a  quart  tin  can 
for  ice  ;  around  this  are 
arranged  4  one  pound 
triangular  “balls”  of 
butter,  each  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  muslin. 

These  packages  go  to 
certain  families  who  are 
regular  customers.  In 
fig-  2,  is  represented  the 
package  used  in  winter 

for  shipping  to  larger  Fig,  1, — box  for  summer. 
customers;  it  is  a 

box  made  of  extra  heavy  tin,  about  2  ft.  long  by  15 
inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep;  the  butter  balls  are  set 
on  end  in  this,  being  wrapped  in  muslin  as  before.  Fig.  3 


shows  the  summer  butter  package;  this  is  a  wooden 
chest,  about  2>£  feet  long,  by  one  foot  wide  and  deep  ;  in¬ 


side  this  are  set  two  tin  boxes,  each  holding  4S  one 
pound  pats,  and  between  them  is  left  a  space  for  ice.  Mr. 
Burnett  prefers  tin  to  wood,  as  imparting  less  taste  to  the 
butter,  though  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  of  this 
butter  goes  to  hotels  and  families,  where  it  is  immedi¬ 
ately  consumed,  so  that  it  lias  no  time  to  become  injured, 
as  might  be  the  case  if  it  had  long  contact  with  the  tin. 


Bull- Yard. — A  bull  when  turned  into  a  yard  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  rail  or  board  fence,  will  often  demolish  it 
or  injure  himself,  and  we  have  known  a  handsome  animal 


to  greatly  mar  his  appearance  and  cause  himself  much 
suffering  by  breaking  his  horns  on  a  stone  wall.  On  the 
farm  ofE.  F.  Bowditch.  Framingham,  Mass.,  we  recently 
saw  a  bull-yard  that  effectually  prevents  all  such  acci¬ 
dents.  The  yard  was  perhaps  20  feet  square,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  high  and  strongly  built  stone  wall,  against 
the  inner  side  of  which  is  built  a  secondary  sloping  wall 
of  plank,  as  represented  in  the  engraving.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  bull  from  getting  near  enough  (when  approach¬ 
ing  it  sidewise)  to  injure  his  horns,  as  his  blows  will 
glance  off  and  upward,  and  there  is  no  chance  to  get  a 
purchase  with  his  horns  in  the  wall. 

Water-Proof  Boots. — “H.  M.”  It  is  not  desir¬ 
able  that  boots,  as  a  general  thing,  should  be  absolutely 
water-proof,  as  whatever  keeps  water  out  will  keep  it  in, 
and  whoever  has  worn  India-rubber  boots  forany  length 
of  time,  knows  that  retaining  the  perspiration  of  the 
feet  soon  puts  them  in  a  very  unpleasant,  half  par-boiled 
condition  that  is  not  desirable.  Still,  water-proof  boots 
are  useful  in  an  emergency,  to  be  worn  for  a  short  time— 
as  in  doing  the  chores  in  bad  weather.  A  pair  of  good 
rubber  boots  will  answer  this  purpose,  or  a  pair  of 
common  cowhide  boots  may  be  made  water-proof  after 
the  method  of  the  New  England  fishermen.  These 
people,  exposed  to  all  weathers,  have  for  a  century  used 
the  following  compound  :  Tallow,  4  oz. ;  rosin  and  bees¬ 
wax,  1  oz.  each;  melt  together  and  stir  in  Neatsfoot  oil, 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  melted  articles.  The  boots  are 
warmed  before  a  fire  and  this  composition  is  rubbed  into 
the  leather,  solos  and  uppers,  by  means  of  a  rag.  Two 
applications  will  make  the  leather  quite  water-proof. 

Pearl  Millet  in  Georgia.— R.  M.  Wade  writes 
from  Whitfield  Co.  that  he  formerly  cultivated  Pearl  Mil¬ 
let  in  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  that  State,  and 
found  it  much  better  than  any  other  green  forage,  but  pre¬ 
ferred  corn  for  dry  fodder.  He  sowed  it  in  drills  2  feet 
apart,  plowed  once,  and  hoed  once;  it  gave  from  G  to  10 
cuttings  in  the  season,  this  being  a  much  greater  yield 
than  is  possible  from  corn.  Mr.  W.  states  that  in  Ga.  it 
is  known  as  “  Cat’s-tail  Millet” — an  appropriate  name, 
as  a  ripened  spike  of  it  is  much  like  a  Cat’s-tail  head. 

An  American  Forest  In  England.— Epping 
Forest,  the  remains  of  a  royal  deer  forest  of  the  olden 
time,  stretching  out  from  the  eastern  skirts  of  London, 
is  to  be  “preserved  forever  as  an  open  space  for  the  re¬ 
creation  and  enjoyment  of  the  public.”  This  comes 
after  a  struggle  of  15  years  in  the  courts  and  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  And  now  Mr.  Wallace,  the  distinguished  natural¬ 
ist,  in  a  magazine  article  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet,  asks 
“  How  best  to  deal  with  it.”  This  is  his  plan.  The  part 
that  is  really  forest  now,  is  to  be  replenished  with  all 
British  and  Continental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  made 
to  represent  European  forest.  For  the  rest  he  proposes 
to  establish,  bodily  and  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  separate 
forests  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  each  and  every  tem¬ 
perate  forest  region  that  will  boar  the  climate.  The 
richest  will  be  on  the  one  hand  a  Japanese  forest,  on  the 
other  two  North  American  forests,  one  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  other  of  the  Pacific  side.  That  will  make  an  arbore¬ 
tum  on  a  worthy  scale.  And  England,  of  all  the  world, 
has  just  the  climate  for  it.  On  reading  Wallace's  pam¬ 
phlet  which  sets  forth  this  scheme,  in  a  very  taking  way, 
an  excellent  friend  of  the  American,  Agriculturist ,  who  is 
interested  in  every  rural  improvement,  wrote  to  us,  pro¬ 
posing  that,  we  Americans  shall  furnish  the  material  for 
the  American  forest,  and  offers  himBelf  to  contribute  at 


the  rate  of  a  thousand  trees  for  it.  This  expression  of 
an  interest  in  his  project,  we  suppose,  will  gratify  Mr. 
Wallace  not  a  little.  Who  will  follow  this  offer  up  ? 

Scrappei— Another  Kccipc.— In  Nov.  last  we 
gave  a  recipe  for  making  this  preparation,  which  seems 
to  be  peculiar  to  Pennsylvania.  The  following  by  “F 
E.  J.,”  also  of  Pa.,  differs  somewhat  from  the  other,  and 
is  given  as  a  seasonable  item:  “Boil  head,  liver,  trim¬ 
mings  from  hams  and  shoulders,  and  skins  from  pieces 
intended  for  lard,  until  easily  separated  from  the  bone, 
then  put  them  through  the  sausage  cutter.  Into  the 
liquor  iu  which  the  meat  was  boiled,  all  the  small  bones 
being  strained  out,  stir  in  equal  quantities  of  Indian  and 
buckwheat  meal,  sufficient  to  make  mush — into  which 
stir  the  chopped  meat,  with  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper, 
and  sage.  Allow  the  whole  mixture  to  cook  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  stirring  it  constantly.  Then  pour  it  into  vessels  to 
cool.  Being  more  thoroughly  cooked  than  the  usual  way 
it  “keeps”  better.  To  serve  it,  it  is  sliced  and  fried. 

Corn  and  Cotton  Compost.— “G.  W.  B.,” 
Cedar  Bluff,  Ala.  If  you  have  the  material  at  hand,  or 
can  obtain  it  cheaply,  you  can  not  do  better  than  to 
make  a  compost  of  wood-ashes  and  cotton-seed  cake. 
The  important  point  in  making  this  is,  to  be  sure  and 
not  allow  the  valuable  ingredients  to  waste,  such  as  the 
escape  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  To 
prevent  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  eover  the  heap  with 
fresh  loam.  If  there  is  no  smell,  there  is  no  waste.  This 
compost  will  furnish  all  the  elements  of  fertility  re¬ 
quired  by  either  the  cotton  or  corn  crop.  Or  an  excel¬ 
lent  compost  can  bo  made  of  cotton-seed  cake  and  stable 
manure,  taking  care  to  cover  the  heap  with  fresh  earth. 

What  or  Which  Is  the  “Farmer’s 
Frtde  ?  ”— It  may  be  a  pleasant  thought  for  any  one  to 
ask  himself,  or  herself,  “  what  is  my  greatest  pride  ?  ”— 
Perhaps  it  will  be  as  difficult  for  most  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  for  our  friend,  J.  S.  Pound,  School  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Yellow  Medicine  County,  Minn.  In  sending 
for  his  American  Agi'iculturist  Engraving,  he  writes 
pleasantly  thus  As  I  am  a  farmer,  I  am  quite  anxi¬ 
ous  to  see  what,  less  than  the  entire  farm,  can  be  a 
‘  farmer’s  pride.’  This  A.  M.,  when  I  looked  at  my  cows, 
I  thought  they  were  my  special  ‘  pride.’  Then  when  I 
fed  my  Berkshire  pig,  I  called  him  my  special  ‘pride.’ 
When  my  Black  Poland-China  pigs  came  along  asking 
mildly  for  their  share  of  the  basket  of  corn,  I  concluded 
they  would  share  with  the  Berkshire.  My  Brahma  and 
Black  Spanish  fowls  called  forth  the  same  idea.  Finally, 
when  my  old  Mules, — that  have  done  me  good  service  for 
fourteen  years,— ten  years  on  a  prairie  farm,  performing 
the  duties  of  carriage  team  for  the  family,  and  drawing 
your  humble  servant  over  the  county  in  the  performance 
of  my  duties  as  Superintendent,— started  aoross  the 
prairie  to  town,  drawing  myself  and  daughter  in  a  cov¬ 
ered  sleigh  at  the  rate  of  8  or  9  miles  an  hour,  and  anxious 
to  go  still  faster,  I  said  truly,  my  team  is  my  ‘pride.’” 

Sawed  Fence  Posts.— “W.  E.  If.,”  Kidville, 
Mich.,  sends  us  the  following  sketches  and  description 
of  his  method  of  making  fence  posts  : — “  The  engravings 
show  how  to  saw  posts  out  of  small  timber.  By° making 
a  diagonal  cut,  as  shown  in  fig,  1,  two  posts  can  be  made 
from  a  comparatively  small  stick.  If  the  log  is  a  little 


Fig.  1. — THE  FIRST  CUT  OF  THE  LOG. 


larger,  a  transverse  cut,  as  indicated  in  fig.  2,  will  make 
four.  It  will  often  happen  that  a  in  fig.  1,  the  butt  of  the 
post  being  at  the  small  end  of  the  log,  is  only  large 
enough  for  one  post,  while  b  may  be  cut  into  two.  Fig.  3 
shows  the  finished  post.  The  cost  of  sawing  should  not 
exceed  three  cents  per  post.  The  superiority  of  sawed 


Fig.  2.— FOUR  POSTS  FROM  ONE  LOG. 


fence  posts  over  split  ones  is  such  that  they  should  be 
used  whenever  the  expense  of  obtaining  them  is  not  too 
great.  Frost  will  frequently  “  heave  ”  split  posts  out  of 
the  ground,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  wedge-shaped  sawed 
posts  are  thrown  out.  There  is  a  great  saving  of  timber 


Fig.  3. — THE  FINISHED  POST. 


effected  by  sawing,  and  tough,  knotty  trees  that  can  not 
be  split  may  be  sawed  into  excellent  posts.  A  straighter 
and  better  fence  can  be  made  with  the  smooth  sawed 
faces  than  with  the  irregular  hewn  or  split  posts.” 
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<4 Draining  for  Profit  and.  Health. ” — 

There  are  certain  works  which  may  be  regarded  as 
standard  authorities  on  their  special  topics.  When  first 
published  they  gave  the  best  exposition  of  the  matter 
treated  to  be  found,  and  rendered  any  other  publication 
on  that  subject  unnecessary,  for  a  long  while  to  come.  A 
work  of  this  character  is  “Draining  for  Profit  and 
Health,”  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  and  we  might  go 
on  issuing  it  year  after  year,  in  the  confidence  that,  for 
many  years  to  come,  no  other  work  would  supersede  it. 
Still  there  are  improvements  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  tile 
draining,  and  though  those  are  not  likely  to  be  so  great 
in  many  years  to  come,  as  to  make  a  new  work  necessary, 
it  is  our  desire  that  the  purchaser,  when  he  buys  a  work, 
shall  have  one  in  which  the  information  is  brought  up  to 
the  present  time.  With  this  in  view,  we  have,  with  our 
standard  works  in  all  departments,  adopted  this  plan. 
Instead  of  reprinting  the  work  as  originally  produced, 
year  after  year,  we  give  additional  chapters,  which  allow 
the  author  to  add  whatever  may  be  new,  or  to  correct  and 
modify  such  teachings  in  the  original  as  time  and  later 
experience  have  shown  to  need  changing.  As  with  other 
standard  works,  a  New  Edition  of  Waring’s  Draining  is 
not  a  mere  reprint,  but  actually  a  new  edition,  in  which 
by  the  use  of  additional  Chapters,  the  work  is  brought 
up  to  the  present  time.  A  new  edition  is  now  in  press,  in 
which  the  body  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  revised,  and 
new  matter  added.  Sent  post-paid,  by  mail,  for  $1.50. 

A  Self-Acting  Whip.— When  visiting  a  dairy 
farm  in  Orange  County  not  long  ago,  we  noticed  that  the 
churns  were  driven  by  a  power  operated  by  a  fat  and  lazy 

pony,  in  a  shed 
near  the  dairy. 
The  pony  is  often 
inclined  to  lag, 
thus  lessening  the 
speed  of  the  pow¬ 
er,  and  making 
the  churning  irregular.  To  keep  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  duty,  a  board,  2%  feet  x  8  inches,  is  filled  with 
ten-penny  nails  having  sharpened  points,  as  represented 
in  the  engraving.  This  is  hung  up  a  foot  or  so  behind 
the  pony,  so  that  when  he  lags  the  nail  points  tickle  his 
fat  thighs  and  start  him  up  without  hurting  him  much. 

The  “Hub”  Almanac  for  1879,  from  the 
“  Hub  ”  Publishing  Co.,  of  N.  Y.,  is  a  good  sample  of  the 
printing  done  at  that  establishment,  which,  by  the  way, 
has  an  interesting  history.  The  older  boys  and  girls  all 
remember  Webster’s  spelling  books— well,  they  were  all 
made,  more  than  a  million  of  them,  in  the  building  where 
the  *■  Hub  ”  is  printed,  at  323  Pearl  Street.  With  such  a 
history  for  their  building,  the  “  Hub  ”  people  think  they 
must  turn  out  good  work,  and  they  live  well  up  to  their 
inclinations.  The  “Hub”  is  said  to  be  the  best  journal 
in  the  world  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  carriage 
building  industry,  and  certainly  none  can  be  handsomer. 

Stoclc  Needed  for  an  80-acre  Farm. — “T. 

B.,”  Philadelphia.  The  stock  required  for  an  80-acre 
farm  would  depend  on  the  system  of  farming  followed. 
In  grain  growing  and  in  general  farming  there  would  be 
needed  two  horses,  wagon,  and  two  carts  and  harnesses; 
light  wagon;  2  or  3  plows;  2  or  3  harrows,  cultivator, 
mowing  machine,  seed  drill.  6  to  10  cows,  possibly  a  2- 
horse  power  and  thrashing  machine,  a  corn-sheller,  fod¬ 
der-cutter,  2  or  3  brood  sows  and  a  boar,  possibly  20  or 
30  sheep;  and  a  lot  of  small  tools  such  as  scythes,  reap¬ 
ing  cradles,  rakes,  corn-knives,  shovels,  hay-forks,  ma¬ 
nure-forks,  etc.,  etc.  These  would  cost  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000.  A  good  outfit  for  an  80  or  100  acre  farm  could 
not  be  purchased  for  much  less  than  $2,000. 

Basket  Items  continued  on  page  73. 


Bee-Keeping  for  Everybody. 

Notes  for  Beginners. 

BY  L.  C.  BOOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  T. 

[Those  who  make  a  business  of  bee-keeping,  and  count 
their  hives  by  the  hundred,  and  those  who  have  had  long 
experience  with  a  small  apiary,  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  matters  that  are  entirely  new  to  the  novice.  The 
keeper  of  bees  for  profit  will  not  only  have  at  band  the 
best  practical  work  on  bees  as  a  reference  and  guide, 
but  be  will  have  all  the  useful  literature  on  the  subject 
as  a  part  of  bis  outfit,  or  stock  in  trade.  But  there  are 
hundreds  who  would  keep  a 

few  hives,  to  afford  a  family  gA-A»A«AAAA^AAa 
supply  of  honey,  did  they 
know  how  to  begin,  or  feel  Fig.  1. 

that  they  could  accomplish  this  without  making  a  study 
of  apiculture,  and  that  there  were  not  so  many  difficul¬ 
ties  that  only  experts  can  hope  to  sncceed  with  them. 

Why  should  not  every  farmer  and  every  villager  keep 


bees?  There  is  an  abundance  of  honey  waiting  to  be 
gathered.  But  a  small  share  of  tl(e  sweets  secreted  by 
flowers  is  harvested,  the  rest  going  to  waste.  In  Europe, 


Fig.  3.— langstroth’s  hanging  comb  hive. 


bee-keeping  is  vastly  more  common  than  it  is  with  us, 
and  if  the  rude  methods  followed  there  are  successful, 
our  improved  management,  in  the  hands  of  onr  more  in¬ 
telligent  rural  population,  should  produce  still  better  re¬ 
sults.  With  a  view  to  encourage  the  keeping  of  bees 
more  generally,  and  knowing  tiiat  a  largo  share  of  the 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  expect  to  find  in 
its  pages  all  the  instruction  on  rural  matters  that  they 
need,  we  have  requested  Mr.  L.  C.  Root  to  prepare  a 
series  of  notes  especially  for  beginners,  which  shall  show 
the  inexperienced  how  to  begin  and  how  to  continue.— 
Eds.]— The  procuring  of  the  bees  comes  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son;  the  important  topic  at  this  time  is  the  selection  of 

THE  PROPER  HIVE. 

Some  form  of  movable  frame  hive  must  be  adopted  if 
bee-keeping  is  to  be  made  successful  or  profitable.  In 
some  sections,  patented  hives  are  yet  offered  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  I  shall  describe 
two  forms  of  hives,  which 
embody  all  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  success,  neither  of 
which  is  justly  covered  by 
a  patent.  Parties  desir¬ 
ing  to  make  these  hives 
may  do  so,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  a  right 

Fig.  3. — FRAME  TO  FIG.  2.  to  uie  t'lera-  It  >s  ,l0t-  ne¬ 
cessary  to  enumerate  the 
advantages  of  the  movable-comb  hive  over  all  others, 
they  will  appear  in  the  instructions  given  for  their  use. 

THE  HANGING  FRAME  OR  LANGSTROTH  HIVE. 

This  is  simple,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be  very  practical 
in  use.  To  make  this  hive,  cut  two  pieces  of  board  18% 
inches  long,  12  in.  wide,  and  %-in.  thick.  Rabbet  the 
ends  %-in.  wide,  and  %-in.  deep,  to  receive  the  end 
pieces.  This  will  allow  the  corners  to  be  nailed  together 
from  each  way,  making  it  much  stronger.  Next  cut  two 
pieces  12%  in.  long,  12  in.  wide,  and  %  thick.  At  one 
edge  of  each  of  these  pieces  rabbet  one  corner,  so  that 
when  it  stands  the  rabbeted  side  up,  the  corner  removed 
will  be  %-in.  deep  each  way.  Nail  these  four  pieces  to¬ 
gether,  forming  a  box.  17  in.  long,  12  in.  wide,  and  12  in. 
high,  inside,  with  the  rabbeting  at  the  inside  of  the  top 
of  the  ends,  for  the  frames  to  hang  upon.  Across  the 
bottom  of  the  hive,  at  the  center,  an  iron  piece  (fig.  1) 
for  steadying  the  frames  at  equal  distances  apart,  should 
be  placed.  This  should  be  let  in  even  with  the  bottom 
of  the  hive.  For  a  bottom  board,  cut  a  piece  1S%  in. 
long,  13%  in.  wide,  and 
%-in.  thick.  Cut  two 
cleats  13%  in.  long,  and 
1%  in.  square.  Nail  these 
on  each  end,  with  wrought 
nails,  clinching  them  firm¬ 
ly.  Cut  an  entrance  in 
the  bottom  board,  4  in. 
wide, and  %-in.  deep  at  the 
front  edge,  and  gradually 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
board  4  in.  back.  For  a  top,  Fi£?  4._QUINBY  FRAME, 
cut  a  board  same  size  as 

bottom.  Cut  two  cleats  12%  in.  long,  1%  in.  wide,  and 
%-in  thick.  Nail  these  across  the  top  1  in.  from  the  end 
and  an  equal  distance  from  each  edge,  clinching  all  nails 
well.  It  is  well  to  bore  holes  for  nails  in  all  the  cleats 
to  prevent  splitting.  The  top  and  bottom  arc  not  to  be 
fastened  to  the  hive.  For  a  cap  to  cover  the  top  and 
protect  the  boxes,  cut  two  pieces  19%  in.  long  •  %  -in. 
thick,  and  wide  enough  to  make  the  cap  of  sufficient 
depth  to  receive  the  boxes  to  be  used.  Rabbet  the  ends 
%-in.  deep  and  %-in.  wide,  to  receive  the  end  pieces,  in 


the  same  manner  as  the  body  of  the  hive.  Cut  two  pieces 
same  width  13?a  in.  long,  and  %-iu.  thick,  for  ends.  Cut 
a  rabbet  in  one  corner  of  each  of  these  four  pieces  %-in. 
deep  each  way,  so  that  when  nailed  together,  the  rabbet¬ 
ing  will  come  on  the  inside  lower  edge.  This  is  to  fit 
the  top  of  the  hive,  and  hold  the  cap  in  place.  A  board 
19%  in.  long,  and  14%  in.  wide,  nailed  upon  the  top,  will 
complete  the  cap.  A  handle  for  the  hive  and  cap,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2,  may  be  cut  with  a  chisel.  Fig.  2  repre¬ 
sents  this  hive,  only  the  side  shows  the  closed  door  of 
an  observatory  hive.  [We  are  obliged,  for  want  of  space, 
to  leave  the  Obervatory- hive  for  another  month.  Ed  ] 
For  a  frame  to  this  hive,  cut  a  piece  17%  in.  long,  %-in. 
wide,  and  %-in.  thick.  At  each  end,  %-in.  should  be  cut 
away  %-in.  from  the  end.  This  is  the  top  bar  of  the 
frame.  For  the  bottom  bar,  cut  a  strip  10  in.  long,  %-in. 

:  wide,  and  %-in.  thick.  For  the  ends,  cut  two  pieces  11% 
in.  long,  %-in.  wide,  and  %-in.  thick.  Nail  these  togeth¬ 
er,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  Small  blocks  nailed  in  each  corner 
will  strengthen  it.  Eight  frames  are  required  for  each  hive. 

THE  STANDING-FRAME,  OIt  QUINBY  niVE. 

The  simplest  form  of  this  hive  is  made  with  a  bottom 
board,  similar  to  the  one  described,  but  two  inches 
wider.  At  the  rear  end  of  the  bottom  board,  %-in.  from 
the  edge,  a  channel  should  be  cut  one  inch  wide,  and 
%-in.  deep.  Over  the  front  edge  of  this  channel  nail  a 
piece  of  hoop-iron,  projecting  backward  over  it,  to 
within  one  inch  of  the  rear  end  of  the  bottom  board. 
Over  the  entrance  in  front  nail  apiece  of  hoop-iron  %-in. 
from  the  end,  upon  which  the  frames  may  rest.  For  the 
ends  of  the  frame  cut  two  pieces  12  in.  long,  1%-in.  wide, 
and  %-in.  thick.  Cut  the  top  bar  1G  in.  long,  %-in. 
wide,  and  %-in.  thick,  and  the  bottom  bar  of  the  same 
size  and  %-in.  thick.  Nail  all  together,  as  shown  in  fig. 
4,  with  blocks  in  the  corners  to  strengthen  it.  The  top 


Fig.  5. — QUINBY,  OR  STANDING  COMB  HIVE. 


and  bottom  should  be  %-in.  from  the  ends  of  the  end 
pieces.  Upon  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  end  pieces  nail  a 
hook  made  of  a  piece  of  1-in.  hoop-iron  2%  in.  long,  bent 
to  a  right  angle  %  of  an  inch  from  one  end.  Punch  two 
holes  in  the  longer  end,  and  nail  it,  as  shown  in  the  fig¬ 
ure,  with  %-in  clout  nails.  A  little  space  should  be  left 
between  it,  and  the  end  of  the  frame.  This  will  hook 
under  the  strip  of  hoop-iron,  on  the  rear  of  the  bottom 
board,  and  hold  the  frame  in  an  upright  position.  Eight 
of  these  frames  may  be  placed  side  by  side.  At  each  out¬ 
side  place  a  panel  or  board  the  size  of  the  frame.  The 
frames  and  panels,  or  boards,  may  be  held  together  with 
a  strong  fine  cord.  Make  a  tight-fitting  box  or  cap  of 
proper  size  to  fit  over  all,  resting  upon  the  bottom  board. 
Fig.  5  shows  this  hive  with  the  cap  removed.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  placing  boxes  on  this  hive  will  be  described  here¬ 
after.  A  detailed  description  and  illustration  of  the  full- 
sized  Quinby  Hive  appeared  in  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  for  January,  1S76.  That  presents  a  slight  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  frames,  and  in  the  outer  case. 

BEE  NOTES — ANSWEF.S. 

Patented  Quilt. — “  C.  S.,”  of  Mo.,  says  that  an  agent 
of  a  Mr.  Mitchell  claims  that  the  principle  of  placing  a 
quilt,  rags,  carpeting,  etc.,  upon  the  frames  to  absorb 
the  moisture  arising  from  the  bees,  is  patented,  and  de¬ 
mands  a  royalty.  Mr.  C.  asks  if  he  is  entitled  to  it. — I  do 
not  know  anything  about  Mr.  Mitchell’s  claim,  but  I  do 
know  that  quilts  are  used,  for  the  purpose  mentioned, 
by  all  extensive  bee-keepers,  without  being  molested. 

Swarming.—”  E.  W.,”  of  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  asks  why 
his  two  hives  of  bees  do  not  swarm.— Very,  probably  they 
have  done  so  without  his  knowledge.  If  he  will  adopt 
either  of  the  above  movable-comb  hives,  he  will  be  able 
to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  his  bees. 
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A  Remarkable  New  Spring  Wheat. 

In  the  wheat  tables  on  the  opposite  page  it  will 
be  noticed  that  spring  wheat  is  but  little  grown  as 
compared  with  that  sown  in  the  fall — for  the  reason 
that  in  many  sections  it  has  been  tried  and  failed  to 
be  profitable.  This  failure,  while  resulting  largely 
from  the  climate,  is  also  due  to  lack  of  good  va¬ 
rieties  of  spring  wheat,  as  compared  with  fall- 
sown,  most  of 
the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  seed 
of  this  great 
staple  having 
been  made  in 
winter  wheats. 

The  demand 
among  wheat- 
growers  for  a 
spring  wheat 
that  will  pay 
for  the  grow¬ 
ing,  seems,  par¬ 
tially  at  least, 
to  have  been 
met  by  the  “De¬ 
fiance,”  a  fine 
engraving  of 
which  embel¬ 
lishes  this  page, 
and  which  we 
have  already 
mentioned  sev¬ 
eral  times.  This 
engraving  is 
from  an  exact 
photograph  as 
to  size  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  of  a 
bunch  of  heads 
grown  by  Mr. 

A.  J.  Riekerson 
of  Greenville,  Cal.,  which 
took  the  first  prize  of  $10 
offered  for  “the  best  20 
heads  of  DefianceWheat,” 
by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  & 

Sons  of  New  York,  (see 
page  33,  January  num¬ 
ber).  The  “  Defiance  ” 
is  a  white  “  bald  ”  wheat, 
in  which  characteristics  it 
is  like  the  popular  “  Claw¬ 
son,”  and  yields  are  re¬ 
ported  of  128  bushels  per 
acre.  Our  Publishers  have 
procured  a  6mall  amount 
of  this  prize  wheat  for 
distribution  (see  Premium 
89),  and  if  they  do  as 
much  for  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  introduction 
of  the  “Defiance  ”  spring 
wheat,  as  they  did  to  West¬ 
ern  and  Southern  farmers  years  ago  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  sorghum  crop,  and  later  to  the  country 
by  helping  introduce  the  EarlyRose  Potato, etc., they 
may  feel  that  they  have  indeed  done  a  good  work. 


Interesting  Reports  on  the  Wheat  Crop. 

Best  Varieties.— Soil.— Fertilizers.— Price,  etc. 

In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  September  last 
was  printed  the  following  list  of  questions,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  all  wheat  growers  :  (1.)  What  variety  of 
Winter  Wheat  has  succeeded  best  with  you  ?  (2.) 
What  variety  of  Spring  wheat  ?  (3.)  What  is  your 
soil  ?  (4.)  What  manure  and  other  fertilizer  do  you 
use  ?  (5.)  What  manure  or  fertilizer  has  given  the 
most  satisfactory  results  with  you,  and  how  much 
have  you  used  per  acre  where  such  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  ?  (6.)  Uow  much  seed  per  acre  ?  (7  )  What 
is  the  yield?  (8.)  Does  the  Hessian  Fly  or  Wheat 
Midge  trouble  your  crop?  (9.)  When  do  you  sow 
winter  wheat?  (10.)  When  do  you  sow  spring 
wheat  ?  (11.)  What  price  do  you  obtain  per  bushel  ? 

We  have  condensed  the  responses  to  these 


questions  into  the  table  on  the  opposite  page,  ar¬ 
ranging  the  States  mentioned  according  to  locality. 
The  many  reports  from  which  this  table  is  made 
up,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  speak  for  the 
locality  of  the  writer  as  well  as  his  individual  ex¬ 
perience, and  are  of  additional  value  on  that  account. 
In  the  table  only  averages  are  stated,  though  the 


amount  of  seed,  the  yield,  and  the  prices  obtained, 
often  vary  on  each  side  of  the  figures  named. 
Many  interesting  facts  were  stated  in  the  letters, 
inconvenient  to  arrange  in  tabular  form.  In  regard 
to  seeding,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  quite  general 
tendency  to  lessen  the  amount  of  seed,  and  there 
is  more  used  for  spring  than  for  winter  wheat.  In 
fall  seeding  it  is  getting  to  be  the  geueral  custom 
to  plant  later  than  formerly,  in  order  to  escape- 

the  Hessian  fly ; 
when  any  date 
is  stated  in  the 
table  earlier 
than  Sept.  18th, 
it  will  be  seen 
that  this  insect 
hasnotyetvisit- 
ed  that  locality, 
and  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases 
where  it  has 
been  trouble¬ 
some  it  is  now 
defeated  by  late 
sowing.  The 
wheat  midge  is 
rarely  trouble¬ 
some,  except  in 
dry  seasons,  but 
then  it  is  often 
very  destruc¬ 
tive,  especially 
in  the  West.  It 
is  interesting  to 
notice  also,  that 
where  drilling 
is  practised,  in 
connection  with 
thinnerseeding, 
larger  crops  are 
generally  ob¬ 
tained,  and  that 
the  drill  is  coming  into 
more  common  use.  In 
many  cases  where  spring 
wheat  is  not  grown,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  north-west, 
it  has  been  tried  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  and  proved  a 
failure ;  it  also  usually 
brings  less  in  the  market, 
and  yields  25  to  50  per  cent 
less  than  winter  wheat.  It 
is  the  universal  custom  to- 
sow  springwheatas  “early 
as  the  ground  will  per¬ 
mit,”  which  varies  from 
February  to  May  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season  and  lo¬ 
cality.  As  the  table  shows, 
the  new  and  improved 
varieties  of  wheat,  such 
as  the  “Clawson”  and 
“  Fultz,”  are  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  into  general  favor.  From  the  reports  it  appears 
that  the  “Clawson  ”  is  the  best  of  these  two  in  the 
north-west,  and  the  “Fultz”  in  the  more  Southern 
States ;  while  in  the  East  both  are  liked.  The 
“  Odessa  ”  is  getting  to  be  a  favorite  in  many  sec¬ 
tions,  and  has  the  rather  peculiar  quality  of  being 
adapted  both  for  fall  and  spring  sowing.  Where 
several  varieties  were  named  in  the  reports,  only 
the  one  or  two  which  produced  the  best  or  most 
interesting  results  have  been  entered  in  the  table. 

As  to  manures,  the  kind  specified  in  the  table  is 
not  necessarily  a  superior  manure,  as  in  many  cases 
it  is  the  only  manure  used.  It  is  an  instructive  and 
encouraging  fact  that  the  use  of  manures  and  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilizers  is  increasing  in  the  West,  and  they 
are  often  mentioned  even  in  the  newest  settled 
sections.  As  indicating  the  kind  of  soil  best  adapted 
to  wheat,  the  greater  number  of  all  the  reports 
mentioned  clay  land,  and  the  large  crops  are  nearly 
all  produced  on  soils  where  clay  predominates.  Wo 
are  pleased  to  find  the  custom  of  fattening  cattle 
to  be  on  the  increase  on  the  grain  farms  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  etc.,  and  that,  as  a  result,  these 
farms  often  produce  the  largest  crops  of  wheat- 
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Table  showing  the  Favorite  Varieties  of  Wheat  In  the  Sections  named— Best  ma¬ 
nure  used— Facts  about  Hessian  Fly— Amount  and  Time  of  Seeding— Vleld— Price— etc. 


Name.  County  and  State. 


W.P.... 
L.  TV.  T. 

L.  K  P. 
J.  S.  P.. 
J.  M.  G. 

J.  C . 

W.  E  F. 

M.  D 
J.  McD. 
F.  S.G.. 
J  M.... 
F.  P.  ... 
A.  M.... 
H.  A.  L. 

O,  L.  R 
F.  B.  H. 

T.  N _ 

A.  Z . 

E.E . 

A.N . 

R.  B-  C.. 

H.  A . 

E.  W.... 
L.  K..  .. 

C.  v.  z.. 

P. O.  C. 

F.  S.S.. 

D.  A.  M. 

L.  C . 

E. N.B., 
W.  H  H 

C.  A  J.. 

G.  E.  L.. 

F.  J.  G.. 

G.  A  .  W, 
F  M.S.. 

D. N . 

J.  C . 

TV.  A.  H. 
J.T.  L.. 
A.D.R.. 
TV.  M.  J.. 

I.  C . 

J.  F.  C.. 

H.  A.H.. 

E. M 
J.  C.  B.. 
J.B, 

G.  L.  G.. 

C.  S . 

J.E.  T.. 

S.  M.M.. 

A.  TV.  B.. 

B. A.B.. 
TV.  P.S.. 
O.  S.  F.. 

C.  TV.  R.- 
TV.  I.  C.. 

C.  B . 

R.  E.  G.. 
TV.  A.  L„ 
1).  W.  L.. 
TV.  A.... 

D.  F.C.. 

O.  B . 

A.  P.  L. . 
J.  J.  S... 
J.F.  P.. 

B.  F.  H . . 

A.  C.  TV.. 
TV.  C.... 
J.  M.B.. 
TV.  A.  R 
J.  B . 

S.  D.  Y.. 
TV.  A.D. 
TV.  D.  L.. 
J.T.M.. 

E.  Bros. 

G,  R . 

TV.  H.  B. 
TV.  K.... 

H.  A . 

J.  R.  F.. 
J.H.B.. 
A  .N.C.. 
E.  H.  ... 

J.  C.  S... 

K.  P.  P. . 
A.  W.  M. 

P. B.  P.. 
E.  C. L.. 
J.P.  F... 
H.  M .... 
J.C.TV.. 


.  Ontario,  Can . 

.  Weld,  Col . 

.  Denver,  Col . 

.  Benton,  Oregon. 

.  Linn,  Oregon . 

.  TVahsutch.  Utah.. 

,.  Logan,  Utah . 

.  Greeley,  Neb . 

.  Camming.  Neb  . . 
.  Plymouth,  Neb. . . 
Bear  Lake,  I.  Ter. 
Ottawa.  Kansas  . 


BEST  VARIETY 


Winter. 


Clawson... 

none . 

Blue  Stem. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do 

do. 


? 

? 

Jewell. 

Morris, 

Sumner, 

Douglas. 

Oskaloosa,  la . 

Ly  .m,  Minn  _ 

Yellow  Mud,  do.. 
Chippewa,  do.. 
Genesee,  Mich.... 
Ottawa,  do.  ... 
do.  do.  ... 
do.  do  ... 
Kalamazoo,  do.  . . 
Kent,  do.  ... 
Micosta,  do  ... 
Allegan,  do  ... 
Inghram,  do  ... 
Lenawee,  do  .. . 
Eaton  do  .. . 
Lapler,  do  ... 
Muskegan.do.  ... 
Dunn,  Wls 
Shawano,  do 
Vernon,  do 


Sonosa . 

Clawson . 

none...... . . 

Odessa . 

none . 

none . 

none . 

May . 

do . 

do . 

do . 

do  . 

do . 

May  and  Clawson. 

Toas . 

none . 

none . 

none . 

Deihl . 

Clawson . 

do . 

do . 

do . . . 

do  . . 

do . 

do . 

do  . .  ... 

Jennings . 

Clawson . 

I  do . 

do.  . 

none . 

Delhi . 

:  do . 


Spring. 


Fife . 

Mexican  ... 
California . 


Ill.... 
do.  .. 
do.  .. 
do.  . . 
do.  .. 


do. 
do.  .. 


Moultin, 

Iroquois, 
Randolph 
Adams 
Macoupin,  do. 
Hancock,  do. 
Scott, 

Jersey, 
McDonough,  do... 

Decatur  Ind . 

Dubois,  do. 
Crawford,  do.  . . 
Gibson,  do.  .. 
St.  Joseph, do.  .. 
Clark,  do. 
Guernsey,  Ohio.. 
Huron,  do.  .. 

do  do.  . . 
ChampaigD.do  .. 
Portage,  do.  . . 
Belmont,  do.  . . 
Gallia,  do.  . 
Columbiana, do  .. 

Green.  Mo . 

Weakly,  Tenn _ 

Boyle,  Kentucky. 
Bourbon,  do.  . . 
Wayne.  do 
Cawline,  Va . 


Washington,  Md.. 


do. 
Talbot, 
Cecil, 
Kent, 
Howard, 
Garrett 


do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do¬ 

do.. 


North'mber’d.Pa. 
Westmorel’d.  do. 


do. 
Beaver, 
York, 
do. 
do. 

Dauphin. 

Mifflin. 

Clearfield. 

Centre, 

Berks, 

Somerset. 

Niagara,  N 

Madison, 

Dutchess 

Erie. 

Wayne, 

Munroe. 

Yates, 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Crow  and  May . 

May . 

Mediterranean . 

May . 

Clawson . . 

Fultz . 

Oregon . 

Fultz . 

do . 

Lancaster  &  Fultz.. 

Fultz . 

Mediterranean . 

do.  . 

Fultz . 

Fultz  and  Clawson- 

Bearded  Amber . 

Clawson  and  Fultz.  . 

Lancaster . 

Clawson . 

Mediterranean . 

Tod . . . 

Fultz . 

California . 

Michigan  Amber,... 

Iwalker . ....... 

Fultz . 

Odessa . 

Tappahannock . 

do.  . 

Bearded  Amber . 

Fultz . 

Amber . 

Lancaster . 

Mediterranean . 

Fultz . 

do . 

do.  . . 

Clawson . 

Fultz . 

do . 

Clawson . 

Fultz . 

do . 


none . 

Toas  &  Medit’n. 
Toas  and  Club.. 
Med’n  &  Odessa 

Fife  . 

Odessa... 

Toas . 

? 

failure.... 

do.  ... 
Odessa...  . 
do.  ... 

none . 

do 

Lea... _ 

Fife. ...... 

do . 

do  . . .  . 

none . 

do . 

do . 

do.  .... 

do . 

do . 

|  Odessa.... 

none . 

do.  . . .  . 

do . 

do . 

do . 

do . 

Odessa.... 

do.  . . . 
failure. . . . 

none . 

do . 


C8 

Best  Manure  used  S, 
_ 
Pks 


do. 

Fultz  and  Clawson. 

do . . 

do. 

Fultz . 

do. 

do . 

do. 

do . 

do. 

Blue  Stem  &  Claw’n 

do . 

do. 

Fultz. . . 

Y.... 

Clawson . 

do.  .. 

do.  .. 

do . . 

do.  . . 

do . . 

do.  .. 

do . 

do.  .. 

do.  .. 

do.  . . . 

Club . 

none.... 
do.  . 
do. 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
Odessa, 
none . . . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do 


Stable . 

Irrigation . 

10  tons  Stable . 

none . 

do . 

Stable . 

do  . 

do . 

Scattered  Straw. . 

none . 

Stable... . 

none . 

Stable . 

none . 

do.  . . 

do . 

Stable . 

none . 

Stable... . 

Scattered  Straw- 

Stable . 

Scattered  Straw. . 
Stable  and  Plaster 

Stable . 

Stable  andPlaster 
Stable  and  Clover 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Stable . 

do.  . . 

do . 

do . 

Superphosphate- 
Stable  andPlaster 

none . 

Stable  and  Plaster 

Clover  Sod . 

do . 

Stable . 

none . 

do . 

Clover  Sod . 

none . 

Clover  Sod . 

none . 

Clover  Sod . 

none . 

Stable  and  Clover 
Summer  Fallow- 

Clover  Sod . 

do . 

do . ! 

Bone  Dust . ; 

none  . . 

Stable . 

do . 

do . 

Stable  and  Plaster 

Stable . 

Compost . 

do . 

Summer  Fallow. . 
none . 


0} 


do . 

do . 

Stable- . 

. . Guano  and  Clover 

do . 'Superphosphate. . ' 

do . Stable . 

do .  200  lbs.  Guano _ 

do . [Compost  &  Clov’r 


do. 

do. 

ao. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


. Superphosphate . . 

Compost 


Stable  and  Ashes. 

Stable  and  Lime- 
do.  do.  . 

Stable  and  Bone. . 

Stable  and  Lime- 
do.  do.  . 

Stable . 

do . 

do . 

do . 

Stable  and  Lime 


Compost. 
Stable — 


do. 


Time  of 
Setding. 


Sept'r.  1 
April  I 


little 
no... 
no... 
no... 
no... 
no... 
no... 
no... 
no... 
no... 
no... 
no... 
no... 
no... 
no... 
no  .. 
no.- 
yes... 
no... 
no... 
no... 
no... 
yes— 
no... 
no... 
yes... 
yes... 
yes- 
no... 
no.- 
yes... 
yes- 
yes... 
no... 
no... 

no..J...i . 

no...  Sept’r. 
yes...  Sept’r.  1 
yes...  Sept’r.  25 
yes...  Sept’r.  5 
no...  Sept’r.  15 
no...  Octo’r.  1 
no...  Sept’r.  15 
no...  Sept’r.  15 
yes—  Sept’r.  l: 
yes...  iSept’r.  22 
no...|Octo'r.  1 
no...  Sept’r.  10 
Sept’r.  10 


Sept’r 
early 
Sept’r.  28 
March 
March 
April 
Sept'r.  10 
Sept’r.  10 
Sept'r.  10 
Sept’r.  " 
Sept  r. 
Sept'r. 
Sept'r. 
Sept’r. 
April 
April 
April 
Sept’r.  10 
Sept’r.  1 
Sept’r.  15 
Sept'r.  5 
Sept'r.  15 
Sept’r.  10 
Sept'r.  10 
Sept’r.  1 
Sept'r.  15 
Sept’r.  15 
Sept’r.  10 
Sept'r  15 
Sept’r.  10 


no.- 


yes... 

yes- 

yes... 

yes- 

yes— 

no.- 

yes... 

yes- 

yes— 

yes- 

yes... 

yes- 

yes... 

yes- 

yes... 

yes— 


Sept'r.  15 
Octo’r.  1 
Sept’r.  10 
Sept’r.  25 
Sept’r.  15 
Sept’r.  15 
Sept’r.  10 
Sept’r.  15 
Sept’r.  15 
Sept’r.  25 
Sept’r.  25 
Sept’r  20 
Sept’r.  25 
Octo'r. 
Sept’r. 
Sept’r. 
yes...  Octo'r. 
yes  ..  Octo’r. 
yes...  Sept'r.  25 
yes...  Sept’r.  25 
yes..  Octo’r.  10 
yes...  Octo'r.  10 
yes...  Octo’r.  1 
yes—  Octo'r.  1 
Sept’r  1 
yes...  Sept'r.  20 
yes...  Sept’r.  10 
yes...  Sept'r.  15 
yes...  Sept'r.  15 
yes— ;  Sept'r.  10 
yes— 'Sept'r.  10 
yes—  Sept’r.  15 
no...  Sept’r.  20 
no... 'Sept’r.  5 
no...  Sept'r.  10 
no...  Sept'r.  5 
yes—  Sept'r. 
no...  Aug’t.  20 
no. -Sept'r.  10 
no...  Aug’t.  2i 
no...  Sept’r.  10 
no...  Sept’r.  5 
yes—  Sept’r.  15 
yes—  Sept'r.  15 
yes— Sept’r.  15 


.15* 

30 


29 

23 

40 

20 

15 

8 

22 

40 

20 

40 

15 

20 

15 

25 

22 

20 

20 

15 

80 

23 

20 

80 

25 

26 
22 
80 

25 

26 
28 
31 
25 
10 
23 
21 
18 
15 
15 
18 
25 
20 
15 
25 
17 
21 
28 
17 

17 

25 
17K 

26 
25 

s* 

15 
20 
80 
19H 

23 

13 

16 
15 
20 
10 

18 
15 

14 
18 
31^ 

19 

29 
38 

20 
28 
18 

27 

28 
25 

27 
20 
82 
25 
20 

19 
25 
31 

28 

25 
SO 

30 

26 

20 


11.00 
.60 
.65 
.80 
.75 
.87 
.75 
.80 
.75 
.55 
.90 
.90 
.75 
.40 
.75 
.65 
.61 
1.00 
.70 
.50 
.5* 
.90 
1.C0 
1.2" 
1.00 
1.00 
.95 
.90 
1.05 
.95 
.90 
1.00 
1  00 
1.00 
1.25 
.68 
.82 
1.00 
.90 
.78 
.83 
.85 
1.00 
.80 
1.15 
.95 
.82 
.75 
.85 

.85 

.80 

.93 

.98 

.95 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.85 

.95 


L  o 


.65 


(1) 

<2) 

(21) 

(21) 

(23) 


(15) 

(15) 

(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(17) 


(18) 


(20) 


.90 

1.00 

.90 


(22) 

(7) 

(8) 
(24) 


(9) 


.95 
.95 
1.05 
1.00 
1.00 
1.05  (10) 
2.00  (11) 
1.00 
1.00 
.90 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.95 
.90 
1.40  I 
.90 
.95! 

1.00 1 
1.05 
1.00' 

1.50  (19) 
1.00, 
1.00! 

1.00 

1.03- 


(25) 


(1.)  30  bushels  last  year,  price  $1.00,  Australian  wheat  best.— (2.)  Winter  wheat  in  drills  and  cultivated.— (3.) 
6  pks.  seed  broadcast,  or  5  drilled;  these  are  highest  yields  ;  best  yield  on  ridges.— (4.)  Price,  40  cts.  at  home,  00 
cts.  at  market  75  miles  distant. — (5.)  Fultz  coming  into  notice ;  Chintz  bng  sometimes  troublesome. — (G.)  Time  of 
sowing  from  September  1  to  last  of  November. — (7.)  Yield  for  broadcast  sowing  10  to  12  bushels,  for  drilling  15  to  IS. 
— (8.)  Hessian  fly  bad  when  sown  early. — (9.)  30  acres  corn  ground  dressed  with  200  lbs.  superphosphate,  yielded 
21X  bush.  Fultz ;  similar  land  in  Red  Mediterranean  yielded  19X  bush,  per  acre ;  10  acres  clover  sod  without  manure 
gave  31 X  hush.  Red  Mediterranean. — (10.)  4C0  lbs.  per  acre  of  compost,  4  parts  dissolved  hone  ash,  6  dissolved  raw 
bone,  4  of  Lobos  guano,  2  parts  wood  ashes ;  this  gave  above  yield,  which  previously  was  only  15  to  20  bushels  per 
acre;  seed  drilled  in;  Fultz  better  than  Clawson. — (11.)  Stable-manure  in  spring,  summer  fallow,  200  bushels  lime 
per  acre  in  August;  sold  for  seed;  weighed  66  lbs.  per  bushel. — (12.)  Yield  15  to  40  bushels  according  to  season. — 
(13.)  Variety  called  “Wagner,”  derived  by  selection  from  the  Clawson,  did  extra  well ;  the  large  seeding  (2  bushels) 
is  because  the  kernels  were  so  large,  and  the  Clawson  stools  or  tillers  but  little. — (14.)  Drilled. — (15.)  Poor  quality 
last  year.— (16.)  Neighbors  raise  28  bushels  Fultz  wheat  per  acre. — (17.)  Chintz  bng  in  dry  years  ;  virgin  sod  broken 
up  in  spring,  plowed  again  in  fall  and  left  rough,  best  for  fall  wheat,— (18.)  “  Velvet”  wheat  sown  in  previous  years, 
yielded,  under  same  treatment,  only  10  to  18  bushels. — (19.)  Sold  for  seed. — (20.)  When  took  farm  9  years  ago  only 
yielded  6  to  9  bushels  per  acre ;  have  brought  it  np  by  use  of  manures. — (21.)  Australian  (winter  and  spring),  “Red 
Chaff  Club"  (spring)  and  “Big  Goos  ”  (spring),  best  3  varieties;  last  yielded  41  bushels,  samples  received  measure 
X  inch  ;  sow  winter  wheat  from  September  to  January;  spring  from  February  to  May  20. — (22.)  Has  run  thrashing 
machine  for  20  years  ;  last  year  poorest  wheat  year  ever  known. — (23.)  Plows  wheat  in  3  to  4  inches  deep  after  peas. 
—(24.)  Last  year  got  S3  bushels  per  acre  on  45  acres.— (25.)  This  was  sold  for  seed. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

Well,  here  is  trouble! 
One  man,  as  a  general  thing, 
isn’t  of  much  consequence 
in  the  world.  Men,  even 
the  most  distinguished,  de¬ 
part,  yet  somehow  the  ter¬ 
restrial  ball  manages  to 
wobble  along  on  its  axle- 
tree,  and  we  have  day  and 
night,  and  precessions  of 
the  equinoxes,  and  seasons, 
and  things,  without  them. 
But  there  are  men  and  men. 
Some  men  are  only  linch¬ 
pins  and  keep  but  one  of 
the  small  wheels  of  the 
universe  in  place.  Other 
men  are  king-pins,  and 
when  the  king  pin  breaks, 
the  whole  universal  go-cart 
smashes  into  smithereens. 
We  are  not  at  all  sure  but 
this  metaphor  is  getting  mixed,  but  not  having  met-a- 
fore  just  such  a  cataclysm,  we  are,  so  to  speak,  some¬ 
what  taken  aback.  We  would  break  the  news  gently, 
and  yet  with  all  the  solemnity  that  the  subject  demands. 
We  had  thought  of  turning  the  rules  and  putting  the 
column  in  mourning,  but  that  is  only  done  for  those  who 
are  actually  dead,  and  we  are  very  sure  that  he  is  worth 
several  dead  persons.  We  might  put  the  emblematic 
rooster  in  place  of  the  candle,  but  for  scruples  against 
crowing  over  the  misfortunes  of  others.  In  fact  we  feel 
sadly  over  the  matter.  The  Humbug  Column  is  losing 
its  interest  for  us.  We  had  set  our  heart  on  Eddie  East¬ 
man  with  his  sufferings  and  his  scars,  but  he  walked  in 
one  day  as  spruce  a  young  fellow  as  any  on  Broadway. 
Then  there  was  dear  old  Mother  Noble,  we  had  such  an 
affection  for  the  benevolent  old  soul,  but  she  came  in 
with  such  rousing  big  diamonds  in  his  shirt-bosom,  and 
the  well-fed  fellow  talked  at  us  in  a  way  that  made  us 
feel  like  the  child  who  found  her  doll  was  stuffed  with 
sawdust — but  now  comes  the  hardest  blow  of  all, 

ELIAS  HAS  FAILED  1  1  1  1  1  I  1  1  II  1 
Or,  to  be  historically  accurate,  for  there  are  two  of  him, 
the  Eliases  have  failed,  bankrupted,  assignmented.  It  is 
not  that  we  care  so  much  for  the  Elias  Brothers,  but  with 
them  go  Russell  &  Co.,  and  Hetherington  &  Co.,  and 
Clark  &  Co.,  those  amiable  adjusters,  then  Elgin  &  Co., 
and  the  Silver  something  Mining  Co.,  and  Hopping  & 
Co.,  and  Mr.  Skeeps,  and  the  Milton  Gold  Jewelry,  and 
the  Kingston  Gold  Jewelry,  and  we  don’t  know  how 
many  more.  There  was  a  mistake  in  a  vowel  when  the 
Eliases  were  named,  A  lias  would  have  been  much  near¬ 
er  the  proper  name,  for  the  above  are  only  a  part  of  the 
many  forms  in  which  the  Eliases  have  appeared  in  this 
column  from  time  to  time.  Whether  this  failure  will 
put  an  end  to  those  nice  little  letters,  beginning,  “is  this 
your  signature  ?  ”  and  all  the  rest  of  their  operations,  we 
very  much  doubt.  We  predict  that  this  assignment  will 
prove  to  he  a  part  of  some  new  scheme,  and  that  we 
have  not  heard  the  last  of  the  Eliases  and  their  Aliases. 

THE  LOTTERY  BUSINESS, 

had  enough  in  itself,  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  rascality  in  others.  There- seems,  by  the  way,  to 
be  quite  a  lively  time  in  the  Dominion  in  the  lottery 
business  ;  probably  the  scamps  finding  that  our  Post  Of¬ 
fice  gives  them  too  much  trouble,  send  their  schemes 
from  New  Brunswick  and  other  places.  One  C.  B  Haines 
is  trying  to  make  something  out  of  lotteries.  Haines 
writes  very  pretty  letters,  but  he  sometimes  makes  a 
mistake  in  directing  them.  It  is  a  pity  to  waste  such  a 
nice  letter  as  this  on  a  small  boy  who  does  not  know 
what  a  lottery  ticket  is,  much  less  doos  he  “sometimes 
buy  Lottery  Tickets.” 

C.  B.  HAINES  HAS  A  FRIEND, 

and  a  very  dear  friend  he  seems  to  be  from  C.  B.’s  letters. 
Haines  writes  from  New  York  to  people  all  over  the 
country,  as  follows ; 

Bear  Sir.—  Knowing  that  you  sometimes  buy  Lottery 
tickets,  I  have  a  confidential  proposition  to  make  to  you 
by  which  we  can  realize  from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  I  have  a 
friend  who  is  Confidential  Clerk  in  the  office,  and,  if  well 
paid,  can  arrange  the  matter,  so  success  will  be  sure. 
The  only  expense  on  your  part  would  be,  you  would  have 
to  remit  to  the  head  office  and  buy  a  whole  or  part  of  a 
ticket.  Whole  Ticket,  $40;  Half,  $20;  Quarter,  $10. 
Less  than  one-quarter  would  not  justify  us  in  the  under¬ 
taking.  It  will  take  all  the  money  I  can  spare,  to  arrange 
with  my  friend.  If  you  agree  to  this,  and  will  give  me 
one-half  of  the  prize,  inform  me  at  once. 

Yours  truly,  C.  B.  Haines.” 

Of  conrse  the  name  of  the  lottery  and  the  “  head  office  ” 
is  not  mentioned.  It  may  be  that  there  are  some  people 
green  enongh  to  send  naines  the  money  to  buy  the  ticket 
with,  but  we  have  heard  from  a  good  many  who  didn’t. 

PIANOS  VERY  CHEAP. 

Circulars  are  freely  distributed  by  a  concern  calling 
itself  the  Bristol  Piano  Company,  and  it  proposes  to  give 
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away  a  piano — in  fact,  a  piano  with  “  ornamented  legs.” 
All  any  person  has  to  do  is  to  send  the  “  names  of  20  per¬ 
sons  in  their  locality  who  have  no  instrument,  either 
Piano  or  Organ,  and  who  you  think  would  be  liable  to 
purchase  a  piano.” — This  Company,  on  the  receipt  of 
them  names,  and  "$2.25  to  cover  boxing,  packing,”  etc., 
will  send  a  piano  with  "ornamented  legs.”  The  "  Com¬ 
pany”  publish  the  note  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Kendall,  of 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  piano  on 
those  easy  terms.  There  are  people  so  foolish  as  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  matter,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rome  papers,  a  wonderful  accumulation 
of  letters  and  postal  cards  at  the  Rome  P.  O.  These  let¬ 
ters  are  not  answered  or  even  taken  from  the  P.  O., 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  such  person  lives  at  Rome. 
This  Piano  offer  is  good  for  30  days,  but  the  document 
does  not  happen  to  be  dated _ Here  is  a  batch  of  docu¬ 

ments  that  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  little 

PLAIN  TALK  WITH  A  KENTUCKY  POSTMASTER. 

As  we  mention  neither  name  nor  place  he  will  see  that 
we  do  it  in  all  kindness,  in  the  hope  of  saving  him,  and 
others  who  are  similarly  tempted,  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  sharpers  and  swindlers  The  case  as  it  would 
appear  from  the  Postmaster’s  letter,  stands  thus :  Henry 
P.  Jones,  that  man  who  has  lost  so  much  cousin,  wishes 
the  Postmaster  to  act  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  his,  Jones’, 
lottery  tickets.  Jones  sends  Postmaster  a  ticket  as  a 
sample,  in  fact  as  a  gift  Postmaster  is  in  due  time  in¬ 
formed  that  his  ticket  has  drawn  a  “  Gold  Watch  and 
Chain,  valued  at  $300,”  and  is  also  notified  by  the  other 
chap— there  is  always  another  who  attends  to  details— 
that:  "  The  percentage  due  for  packing,  postage,  regis¬ 
tering,  and  shipping,  is  $3.00,  which  must  be  paid  before 
the  goods  are  shipped.”— Why  "  postage  ”  and  “  regis¬ 
tering”  if  "  the  goods  are  shipped,”  or  why  charge  for 
“  shipping"  if  goods  are  sent  by  ‘  postage,”  is  a  problem 
that  we  will  not  now  try  to  unravel.  But  Ky.  Postmas¬ 
ter  has  read  in  the  American  Agriculturist  about 

JONES  AND  HIS  BEREAVEMENT. 

He  probably  thinks  that  a  man  who  has  lost  a  whole 
Directory  (U  S  Directory  at  that)  full  of  cousins,  might 
not  be  iD  a  proper  state  of  mind  for  business,  so  he,  Post¬ 
master.  writes  us  that  if  we  will  go  and  get  this  “  $300.00 
Gold  Watch  and  Chain,”  he  will  not  only  remit  us  the 
$3.00  for  “  percentage  ’  and  things,  but  will  pay  us  well 
besides.  That  our  course  to  accomplish  this  may  be  clear. 
Postmaster  sends  us  the  various  letters  of  Jones  and  his 
associates,  that  we  may  have  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
transaction.  Our  Postmaster  seems  to  be  acting  in  such 
good  faith  himself,  that  he  fails  to  see  through  the  ras¬ 
cality  of  the  whole  transaction.  This  case  leads  us  to  ask : 

ARE  POSTMASTERS  INSTRUCTED  AS  TO  THEIR  DUTIES  ? 

Are  they  informed  as  to  the  laws  of  the  Department? 
Evidently  this  Postmaster  is  not  aware  that  there  is  a  law 
forbidding  such  circulars  as  he  has  received  from  going 
through  the  mails  at  all,  yet  he  not  only  receives  these 
circulars  in  his  official  capacity,  but  actually  entertains 
a  proposition  to  become  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets,  as  he  writes  us  “  I  could  sell  about  50  tickets  if 
it  was  a  reliable  house.”— Surely  if  he  knew  the  law,  this 
Postmaster  could  not  so  openly  violate  it,  and  we  have 
doubts  if  Postmasters  in  small  places  generally,  are 
properly  informed  as  to  the  postal  laws  in  this  and  other 
respects  We  need  only  say  in  short,  to  this  and  all  other 
such  propositions,  that  holding  lotteries  of  whatever 
style  and  name,  to  be 

EITHER  GIGANTIC  OR  VERY  MEAN  FRAUDS, 

we  can  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  aiding  or  abet¬ 
ting  those  who  invest  in  them,  in  any  manner  whatever. 
We  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  particular  case  as  a 
typical  illustration  of  two  things— Firstly, 

TnE  ESSENTIALLY  FRAUDULENT  CHARACTER 

of  all  lotteries,  especially  those  that  are  called  “  Gift 
Distributions,”  "  Drawings  of  Jewelry,”  or  by  whatever 
the  name  the  swindle  may  be  called,  and  secondly,  to 

THE  SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS  OF  THOSE  WH1  ARE  TEMPTED 

by  the  offers  of  the  managers  of  these  schemes.  Take 
our  Kentucky  Postmaster  for  an  example.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  in  all  ordinary  affairs  he  is  clear-sighted,  a 
man  of  good  judgment,  and  fairly  shrewd  in  business 
matters  He  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  who  is  blinded 
by  the  idea  of  getting  something  for  nothing,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  very  curious  features  of  this  whole  lottery 
business— that  its  victims  become  infatuated,  as  if  they 
had  partaken  “  of  the  insane  root,  that  takes  the  reason 
prisoner.”  All  coolness  of  judgment,  all  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  shrewdness,  seem  to  give  way  before  the  glittering 
schemes.  “  Great  prizes  are  offered.  Prizes  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  chance.  My  chance  is  as  good  as  any,”  seems 
to  be  the  thought,  and  all  details,  all  the  ways  and  means 
are  lost  sight  of  in  the  glitter  of  the  temptation.  In 
the  present  case  the  idea  of  getting  a  “  $300  gold  watch 
and  chain,”  has  completely  blinded  the  Postmaster  to 

THE  RASCALITY  OF  H.  P.  JONES. 

Jones  acknowledges  Postmaster’s  letter  on  Dec.  19th, 


and  writes  him: — "The  drawing  takes  place  to-day;  1 
have  so  arranged  that  your  ticket  will  draw  a  prize.” 
Could  any  one  not  blinded  by  the  glitter  of  a  prize  fail  to 
see  that  he  was  becoming  partner  in  a  fraud?  Post¬ 
master  learns  that  he  has  drawn — Jones  having  “  so  ar¬ 
ranged,”  “  a  gold  watch  and  chain  valued  at  $300.00,” 
and  his  whole  thought  is  turned  to  getting  that  watch 
and  chain,  without  any  consideration  as  to  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  it  was  “  so  arranged.”  Delighted  at  his 
own  success,  Postmaster  thinks  he  “  could  sell  50  tickets 
if  it  was  a  reliable  house.”  So  blinded  is  he  by  this 
“  watch  and  chain,”  that  though  an  officer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  he  is  willing  to  sell  tlGkets  to 
his  neighbors,  “if”— he  has  not  lost  all  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  is  yet  cautious — “  if  it  was  a  reliable  house.” 
We  have  no  doubt  of  the  re-lie-abUity.  It  is  just  as 

RELIABLE  TO  CHEAT  OTHERS  OUT 

of  a  prize  as  it  was  reliable  to  cheat  you  into  one.  Say, 
Mr.  Postmaster,  don’t  you  see  that  this  kind  of  a  Lot¬ 
tery  is  a  double-ender,  and  hits  both  ways?  If  Jones, 
who  “  so  arranged  ”  that  your  ticket  drew  a  watch,  should 
in  his  despair  at  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  cousins, 
"so  arrange”  that  every  ticket  of  those  fifty  that  you 
think  you  could  sell,  should  drawytisf  nothing — don’t  you 
see  that  you  would  be  a  party  to  a  very  mean  swindle  ? — 
We  have  gone  into  this  case  in  some  detail,  as  it  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  many  that  come  to  our  notice.  We  advise  our 
Postmaster,  and  all  others,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 

ANY  LOTTERY,  GIFT  ENTERPRISE,  JEWELRY 

DISTRIBUTION, 

or  whatever  name  it  may  bear,  or  for  whatever  purpose 
it  may  claim  to  benefit ;  every  one,  whether  managed  by 
Southern  Generals,  or  poor  cousinless  Jones,  has  a  rotten 
spot  in  it  somewhere.  The  only  difference  in  them  is,  in 
the  degree  of  rottenness.  As  for  Jones — this  case  with 
the  Ky.  Postmaster  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  the 
kind— we  have  numerous  other  letters  where  he  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  has  “  so  arranged  ”  that  a  particular  tick¬ 
et  will  draw  a  particular  prize,  and  somehow  it,  always 
happens  to  be  “a  gold  watch  and  chain  valued  at  $300.00.” 
Jones,  you  are  a  great  “  arranger ’’—but  why  don’t  you 
"arrange”  to  find  your  cousin? _ Spring  approaches, 

AND  LET  FARMERS  BE  ON  THEIR  GUARD  1 

If  every  farmer  in  the  land  could  read,  and  profit  by ,  the 
accounts  we  have  given  during  the  past  year  only,  of  the 
various  special  frauds  upon  farmers,  it  would,  in  the 
aggregate,  be  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  farming  community.  There  is  a  set  of  swind¬ 
lers  whose  operations  are 

ESPECIALLY  DIRECTED  TOWARDS  FARMERS. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  farmers  that 
this  is  so.  These  rascals  know  that  all  kinds  of  fish  are 
not  to  be  caught  with  one  bait ;  hence  they  operate  upon 
clergymen,  doctors,  merchants,  and  farmers,  each  in  a 
different  manner.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  there  is  a  new 
set  of  traps  ready  this  spring  to  catch  farmers.  Of  late 
years  the  “agency”  dodge  has  been  played  successfully, 
and  it  has  already  been  started  thus  early  in  the  season. 
These  swindles  are  all  after  one  pattern.  A  glib-tongued 
chap,  No.  1,  wishes  to  establish  an  “agency”  for  some 
crinkum.  It  may  he  a  stump-puller,  a  machine  for  grind¬ 
ing  the  knives  of  mowing  machines,  it  may  be  a  churn 
power,  or  a  spring  bed.  Whatever  it  is,  chap  No.  1, 
somehow,  or  in  some  way,  contrives  to  get  the  signature 
of  the  farmer.  Here  is  where  the  trouble  begins.  We 
have  cautioned  and  reiterated  the  caution  : 

“  FARMERS  BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU  SIGN,” 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  ;  no  matter  how 
much  care  is  exercised,  the  smooth-tongued  chap,  No.  1, 
is  usually  too  much  for  the  farmer.  So  we  say  to  farmers 
— don't  act  as  agents  for  anything,  but  if  you  will  not  heed 
this,  and  the  temptation  as  to  profit  is  too  great  to  resist, 
and  you  will  disregard  warnings,  we  beg  of  you 

FARMERS,  don’t  Sign  ANYTHING. 

You  may  be  asked  to  agree  to  become  an  agent,  you 
may  be  asked  to  give  your  address,  so  that  the  sample 
machine,  to  be  sent  free,  will  come  all  right ;  you  may  be 
asked  for  merely  your  post-office  address.  Take  our  ad¬ 
vice— which  is  the  same  as  Punch’s  advice  to  young  peo¬ 
ple  about  to  marry — 

don’t  1  don’t  1 1 

Don’t,  do  not— pray  refrain  from  signing  your  name  to 
anything  whatever.  Observe  this  and  you  are  safe.  Sign 
your  name  on  any  pretence  to  anything  whatever,  and.  you 
open  the  way  for  the  visit  of  chap  No.  2.  ne  is  not 
smooth-tongued  or  persuasive.  He  has  come  to  collect  his 
bill.  You  have  ordered  so  and  so.  The  goods  are  at  the 
depot,  hero  is  the  bill,  and  he  wants  the  money,  as  he 
must  take  next  train.  Don’t  say  that  you  never  ordered 
the  goods,  for  there  is  your  signature  !  You  can’t  deny  it, 
but  you  signed  it  as  an  agreement  to  act  ns  agent,  or 
signed  it  as  your  address — No.  2,  knows  nothing  about 
this — cares  nothing  about  it,  but  wants  his  money.  Here 
we  again  say,  don't.  D  >n’t  be  bullied  into  paying  it,  but 
let  him  do  his  worst.  Show  him  the  door,  and  let  him 


appeal  to  the  courts  if  he  dares.  The  game  has  already 
begun,  and  hundreds  of  farmers,  to  avoid  trouble ,  will 
throw  away  thousands  of  dollars  the  coming  season. 

DON’T  BE  BULLIED 

into  paying  a  dollar  on  any  such  claim.  At  the  most,  it 
can  only  go  to  a  jury  of  your  neighbors  to  decide,  but  not 
one  case  in  a  hundred  will  ever  come  to  that _ One  cor¬ 

respondent  in  writing  from  Massachusetts,  says  that  some 
of  his  neighbors  think  that  an  agricultural  paper  can 
teach  them  nothing,  yet  one  of  these  very  cenceited  farm¬ 
ers  had  to  pay  $30,  which  he  would  have  saved,  had  he 
read  our  humbug  articles,  as  the  very  swindle  was  ex¬ 
posed  here. ..  .There  has  not  been  a  month  in  a  longtime, 

IN  WHICH  MEDICAL  MATTERS 

presented  so  little  of  novelty  as  at  present.  We  look  for 
“spring  styles”  in  the  way  of  cures,  as  regularly  as  in 
fashions  of  dress,  but  it  is  perhaps  too  early. . .  .The  very 
last  letter  in  our  budget,  is  a  seriously  funny  one.  The 
writer — we  resist  the  temptation  to  give  his  name  and 
address— says :  “I  know  that  your  valuable  paper  ex¬ 
poses  all  of  these  humbugs.  I  am  not  a  subscriber  at 
present,  as  I  do  not  feel  able  to  be  a  subscriber.  Will  you 
please  let  me  know  about  the  above  concern,  and  greatly 
oblige,  etc.”  Here  is  a  man  who  does 

"  NOT  FEEL  ABLE  TO  BE  A  SUBSCRIBER.” 

Does  he  wish  to  know  about  fertilizers?— would  he 
have  our  advice  about  a  new  seed  corn,  or  wheat,  or 
other  grain  ? — would  he  learn  which  plow  or  harrow  is 
the  best  for  his  money,  that  he  should  ask  about  the 
“above  concern  ? ’’—not  a  bit  of  it.  This  poor  fellow, 
“notable  to  be  a  subscriber,”  has  money  to  invest,  and 
asks  about  a  “  concern  ” — and  that  concern  is  one  of 

THE  WALL  ST.  STOCK  GAMBLING  CONCERNS  1 
Those  chaps  that  are  flooding  the  country  with  their  per¬ 
nicious  circulars,  and  turning  the  heads  of  honest  people 
with  hope  of  gain  in  some  other  way  than  from  downright 
honest  work.  What  earthly  interest  can  a  man,  so  far 
reduced  in  poverty  that  he  “  does  not  feel  able  to  be  a 
subscriber”  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  hare  in  any 
Wall  Street  concern  ?  He  has  no  more  to  do  with  such 
things  than  he  has  with  the  price  of  diamond  necklaces, 
or  the  cost  of  board  at  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Paris. 


“  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery.”— 

Being  called  upon  to  advise  a  young  man,  who  is  to  go  upon 
a  farm  next  spring  to  learn  farming,  as  to  what  books  he 
might  profitably  study  during  the  present  winter,  one  of 
the  three  ivorks  recommended  was  “  Farm  Implements 
and  Machinery,”  by  John  J.  Thomas.  We  did  not  advise 
this  work  in  order  that  the  young  man  might  learn  which 
were  the  newest  reapers  and  mowers,  the  most  recent 
hay-fork,  or  the  most  rapid  feed-cutter  or  com-sheller. 
Upon  the  farm  where  the  young  man  will  go,  he  will  see 
all  the  best  implements  and  machines,  and  he  will  learn 
more  about  their  structure  and  differences  from  a  few 
days  working  with  them,  than  many  volumes  could  teach. 
We  advised  the  work  that  he  might  learn  something  of 
more  importance  than  a  knowledge  of  machines  ;  it  was 
that  he  might  learn  about  machinery.  In  other  words, 
the  principles  that  underlie  the  making  of,  and  the  use  of, 
every  mechanical  appliance  of  the  farm.  Every  farm  im¬ 
plement  or  machine,  from  a  spade  to  a  mowing-machine, 
is  to  do  something— is  to  overcome  something.  Every 
intelligent  person  should  know  what  is  the  thing  to  be 
overcome,  and  why  a  particular  machine  will  overcome 
it.  Not  only  is  every  implement  and  machine  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  but  it  must  do  it  according  to  certain  invariable 
laws.  A  multiplication  of  parts,  an  accumulation  of 
levers,  wheels,  etc.,  does  not  create  power.  It  is  only  as 
each  part  is  placed  to  do  its  work  according  to  establish¬ 
ed  principles,  that  the  whole  machine  becomes  effective. 
It  is  because  this  work  teaches  these  principles — matters 
which  should  be  taught  in  every  public  school,  but  are 
not,  that  we  placed  so  high  an  estimate  upon  our  friend 
Thomas’  work.  A  careful  study  of  this  work  is  not  only 
to  be  commended  to  young  men  just  about  to  begin  farm 
life,  but  to  older  persons,  who  will  find  in  it  that  expla¬ 
nation  of  natural  laws,  and  the  application  of  these  laws, 
which  should  be  familiar  to — of  all  other  people  in  the 
world — the  farmer.  Whilo  we  do  not  underrate  its  utility 
in  describing  the  most  recent  of  the  various  farm  ma¬ 
chines,  we  place  of  still  higher  value,  its  teachings  of  the 
principles  upon  which  all  machines  operate.  The  new 
edition,  here  referred  to,has  been  carefully  revised  by  the 
author,  who  Inis  added  many  pages  of  new  matter  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  present  time.  Thisnewaud 
enlarged  edition,  from  the  press  of  the  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany,  2-15  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  with  many  new  illustrations, 
will  shortly  be  ready.  Price  $1.50  by  mail,  post-paid. 

A  Bntter  Carrier.— “  W.  W.  B.,”  Orange  Co.,  N. 
Y.  A  butter  tub  with  ice  chambers  for  pound  packages, 
was  described  and  illustrated  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  June,  1877.  Since  then,  many  of  our  readers, 
who  have  used  it,  have  expressed  themselves  as  much 
pleased  with  it.  It  will  contain  40  one  pound  prints. 
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Editorial  Correspondence  From  the 
Far  West. 


Protection  for  Border  Settlers. 

The  people  in  the  far  Western  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  take  a  vital  interest  in  the  question  now 
pending  at  Washington  as  to  the  disposition  and 
management  of  the  Indians.  So  far  as  my  obser¬ 
vations  extend,  the  opinion  is  all  but  unanimous 
among  them,  that  the  War  Department  should  be 
vested  with  the  control  of  the  Indians.  While  it 
is  difficult  to  know  how  many  grains  of  truth  there 
are  in  the  declarations  put  forth  on  both  sides,  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  several  tribes  on  the  reser¬ 
vations  have  been  treated  in  the  most  shameful  man¬ 
ner  by  agents  and  contractors.  There  is  little  or  no 
doubt  of  this.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  Indians 
may  have  received  bad  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government  agents,  and  been  fully  warranted 
in  breaking  away  from  the  reservations,  there  is  no 
justification  or  shadow  of  excuse  for  the  horrible 
excesses  which  the  Cheyennes  perpetrated  during 
their  recent  flight  from  the  Indian  Territory  through 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  I  have  passed  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  their  trail,  and  language  fails 
to  describe  the  outrages  of  which  they  were  guilty. 
With  the  present  small  number  of  troops  scattered 
through  the  western  country,  there  is  no  guarantee 
against  a  repetition  of  these  Indian  raids  ;  and  there 
is  now  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  Western  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  and  Eastern  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 
lest  the  redskins  may  at  any  time  break  forth 
afresh  from  their  reservations  and  start  northward, 
or  wherever  their  inclination  may  lead  them.  Con¬ 
gress  owes  it  to  these  pioneer  settlers  to  immedi¬ 
ately  afford  them  the  needed  protection  and  securi¬ 
ty,  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to 
guard  the  country.  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  ample 
protection  being  afforded  with  the  few  hundred 
soldiers  which  are  now  quartered  at  the  different 
posts  remote  from  one  another.  With  so  few 
troops,  and  no  better  management  of  them,  there 
is  no  reason  why  another  band  of  discontented  In¬ 
dians  should  not  decamp  from  the  Indian  Territory 
and  suddenly  sweep  down  on  the  frontier  settle¬ 
ments.  In  the  month  of  October  I  met  in  Kansas 
a  most  estimable  Christian  gentleman  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Indian 
Territory  to  ascertain  for  himself  whether  it  was 
true  or  not  true  that  the  Indians  were  being  poorly 
fed  and  otherwise  very  badly  cared  for.  I  have  now 
met  him  again  returning  home,  and  he  assures  me 
that  the  stories  of  wrong-doing,  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  agents  have  not  been  at  all  exaggerated. 
Among  the  Modocs  and  other  tribes  which  he  visit¬ 
ed,  he  found  that  wretched  flour  had  been  palmed 
off  on  the  Indians ;  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  good 
food,  and  a  considerable  mortality  therefrom,  and 
that  the  Indians  are  very  much  discontented  be¬ 
cause  of  their  ill  treatment  generally.  Several  in¬ 
stances  were  narrated  to  him  of  actual  starvation, 
and  he  proposes  making  them  known  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  public.  The  stock  growers  in 
Western  and  Southern  Kansas,  and  Eastern  Colora¬ 
do  and  Nebraska,  are  well  aware  of  this  condition 
of  things  on  the  reservations,  and  they  justly  de¬ 
mand  that  the  Government  provide  them  with  suf¬ 
ficient  troops  as  a  safeguard  against  the  evil  results 
which  may  follow  from  this  mismanagement.  They 
furthermore  demand  that  the  different  operations 
of  officers  who  had  charge  of  affairs  during  the 
recent  raid  of  the  Cheyennes  be  investigated. 

Military  Mismanagement. 

I  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Ogalalla,  Neb.,  when  the 
red  warriors  crossed  the  Platte  River,  at  that  point. 
I  was  also  there  a  few  hours  later  when  Thornburg’s 
command  from  Sidney  joined  in  the  pursuit.  The 
whole  management  of  the  troops  was  characterized 
by  a  succession  of  blunders,  and  all  the  civilians  in 
this  region  of  country  are  wondering  that  a  court- 
martial  has  not  been  held  before  this  time  to  fix  the 
responsibility  for  the  mismanagement, and  to  punish 
the  offenders.  It  was  no  thanks  to  the  officers 
that  all  the  stock-growers,  together  with  their 
families,  cattle,  and  sheep  were  not  killed  or  driven 
out  of  the  country.  As  it  was,  many  of  them 


suffered  death,  and  others  sought  safety  in  flight 
leaving  their  cattle  to  be  butchered  by  the  Indians. 
Congress  will  certainly  commit  a  great  wrong  if  it 
does  not  take  immediate  steps  to  protect  this  west¬ 
ern  region  from  any  fresh  Indian  incursions. 
West  from  Sidney,  as  far  as  Utah  Territory,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  security  along  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  against  Indian  forays,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  an  almost  continuous  chain  of  forts,  stock¬ 
ades  and  ranches  through  the  country  to  the  north. 
Hostile  Indians  could  not  approach  the  road  with¬ 
out  first  striking  these  outposts,  when  an  alarm 
would  be  sounded  along  the  entire  line. 

Desperadoes  in  Wyoming:  Territory. 

More  troops  however  are  required  through  this 
region  of  country,  because,  owing  to  the  hard  times 
and  other  causes,  there  are  more  desperadoes  at  the 
present  time  in  Wyoming  than  ever  before.  I  have 
at  one  time  or  another  during  my  tour,  seen  several 
of  these  outlaws  who  had  been  captured,  and  I 
must  say  that  they  are  the  most  desperate  looking 
men  to  be  met  with.  The  majority  of  them  are 
principally  from  Missouri  and  adjoining  States ; 
some  come  from  the  Eastern  States.  One  was 
formerly  a  preacher  in  New  Jersey,  who,  after  shoot¬ 
ing  the  unworthy  lover  of  his  sister,  fled  from  jus¬ 
tice  to  Wyoming,  and  eventually  became  a  high¬ 
wayman.  These  robbers  generally  live  together  in 
bands  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  have  a  rendezvous 
in  the  foot-hills  north  or  south  of  the  railroad. 
From  their  hiding-places  they  saunter  out  in  bands 
of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen,  according  to  the  work  on 
hand,  to  attack  the  Black  Hill’s  lines  of  coaches, 
plunder  the  ranches  and  post  stores,  run  off  horses, 
or  to  ditch  a  railway  train,  and  rob  the  passengers. 

Ditching-  Railway  Trains. 

During  the  month  of  September,  a  band  of  these 
deperadoes,  having  their  lair  in  Elk  Mountain, 
not  far  from  Rock  Creek,  planned  the  destruction 
of  a  train  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  capture  of 
the  specie  en  route  from  California.  The  success  at¬ 
tending  the  Big  Spring  robbery  last  year,  near  Oga¬ 
lalla,  apparently  led  to  this  and  similar  attempts.  I 
was  on  the  road  when  this  last  plot  to  ditch  a 
train  was  defeated  by  a  good  stroke  of  fortune.  A 
freight-train  preceded  the  express,  and  of  course 
was  thrown  from  the  track  by  the  displaced  rail. 
Two  sheriffs  from  Green  River,  who  soon  after 
followed  the  trail  of  the  train  wreckers  to  Elk  Moun¬ 
tain,  were  ambuscaded  by  the  latter  and  riddled 
with  bullets.  A  little  later,  the  camp  of  these 
higwaymen  was  discovered,  and  I  was  invited  to 
join  a  considerable  troop  of  soldiers  and  civilians 
who  had  planned  a  surprise  of  the  camp.  It  was 
the  intention  to  shoot  down  the  whole  of  them  and 
not  to  take  a  single  prisoner.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  hours  before  the  designated  time  for 
starting,  one  of  the  civilians  while  under  the 
effects  of  liquor  talked  too  freely  at  Rock  Creek, 
regarding  the  intended  expedition,  and  a  confeder¬ 
ate  of  the  robbers  who  overheard  the  remarks,  qui¬ 
etly  slipped  away,  procured  a  horse,  and  rapidly 
riding  to  their  camp,  apprised  the  robbers  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  danger.  The  banditti  therefore  es¬ 
caped  for  the  time  being,  going  northward  toward 
the  Wind  River  country.  Now,  as  I  write,  comes  a 
despatch  from  Cheyenne  to  this  effect  :  “A  party  of 
road  agents  named  Harrington,  Manuse,  Ruby, 
Howard,  Oleson,  and  ‘The  Kid,’  have  been  cap¬ 
tured  near  Rock  Creek.  They  had  in  their  posses¬ 
sion,  among  other  things,  the  saddle  on  which  sher¬ 
iff  Widdowfield,  of  Green  River,  rode  when  killed 
last  summer.”  This  is  a  portion  of  the  gang  which 
were  to  have  been  surrounded  in  October,  and  the 
work  was  undoubtedly  accomplished  by  Mr.  M.  F. 
Leech,  who  has  bfeen  after  the  robbers  for  months. 

A  Noted  Scout. 

While  spending  a  few  days  at  Laramie  I  saw  con¬ 
siderable  of  this  noted  scout,  whose  successful  oper¬ 
ations  in  either  capturing  or  frustrating  train  robbers 
or  highwaymen  have  given  him  a  reputation  all  over 
the  Western  States.  Mr.  Leech  is  a  small  wiry 
man,  hails  from  Pennsylvania,  and  is  an  old  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist.  He  is  un¬ 
questionably  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  dar¬ 
ing  fellows  in  all  this  western  country,  and  could 
he  be  prevailed  upon  to  publish  an  account  of  his 


experiences  and  adventures,  they  would  make  a 
most  interesting  and  exciting  narrative.  This, 
however,  he  has  repeatedly  refused  to  do,  being 
unwilling,  like  all  really  brave  men,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  his  own  achievements.  The  officers  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Road  tell  me  that  he  has  been  worth 
a  small  army  of  troops  to  them  during  the  past  year 
in  frustrating  the  schemes  of  the  stage  robbers  and 
road  agents  for  wrecking  the  trains  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November.  The  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  road  have  used  every  precaution  against 
an  attack  of  the  robbers.  Night  after  night 
squads  of  soldiers  came  aboard  the  train.  The 
brakesmen  placed  their  double-barrelled  shot-guns, 
loaded  with  buckshot,  in  the  end  of  the  cars,  within 
easy  reaching  distance,  and  other  preparations, 
strongly  recalled  war  times.  The  country  most 
infested  with  these  robbers  lies  between  Laramie 
and  the  Green  River,  and  when  going  through 
this  region,  the  trains  move  very  slowly;  most 
of  the  passengers  carry  revolvers  or  other  weapons, 
and  unless  the  robbers  should  ditch  a  train  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  disable  those  on  board,  they 
would  certainly  encounter  a  very  warm  reception. 

“Wind  Storms.” 

Frequently  the  winds  sweep  over  the  plains  with 
so  much  force  as  to  materially  impede  locomotion, 
and  compel  government  and  emigrant  trains  to 
come  to  a  dead  halt.  Sometimes  the  railway  trains 
also  experience  great  difficulty  in  making  headway 
against  the  winds,  and  are  hours  behind  time  in 
consequence.  In  traveling  one  day  from  Sidney  to 
Laramie,  the  wind  blew  so  furiously  that  the  ex¬ 
press  was  fairly  compelled  to  force  its  way  west¬ 
ward  over  the  track.  The  sand  and  dust  which 
fill  the  air  at  such  times,  and  are  so  blinding  to  the 
eyes,  seriously  interfere  with  one’s  pleasure  on  the 
plains,  and  cause  him  to  seek  the  mountain  regions. 

Antagonism  Between  Sheep-Raisers  and 
Cattle-Growers. 

There  is  an  almost  natural  antagonism  between 
sheep-raisers  and  cattle-growers  in  the  Western 
States  and  Territories ;  an  antagonism  which  dis¬ 
plays  itself  on  all  times  and  occasions,  and  in  all 
manner  of  ways.  Many  fatal  encounters  and  many 
miniature  battles  have  resulted  from  this  hostility. 
H,  for  example,  a  sheep-raiser  and  a  cattle-man 
should  suddenly  be  drawn  into  a  quarrel  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  place,  other  sheep-raisers  and  cattle-men  would, 
without  stopping  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  arrange  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  con¬ 
testants  with  as  much  celerity  as  if  they  belonged 
to  different  nations.  The  cause  of  this  feeling  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  cattle-men  maintain  that 
sheep  destroy  the  ranges  and  force  the  cattle  to 
leave,  because  they  will  not  eat  the  grass  after  the 
6heep  have  roamed  over  the  plains.  Furthermore, 
the  sheep  pastures  cut  up  the  large  cattle  ranges, 
which  are  often  more  than  fifty  miles  long,  and  the 
sheep-raisers  are  naturally  regarded  as  intruders 
by  the  cattle-men.  The  latter  generally  argue  that 
Colorado,  for  example,  is  not  adapted  for  sheep¬ 
raising,  because  there  is  no  security  against  sudden 
storms.  Naturally  they  would  like  to  have  the 
sheep-growers  push  down  into  New  Mexico  and 
Texas,  which  regions  they  maintain  are  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  successful  and  profitable  sheep-raising. 

Where  Game  is  found  in  the  Far  West. 

While  buffalo  have  almost  wholly  disappeared 
from  the  regions  traversed  by  the  great  public 
thoroughfares,  and  other  kinds  of  game  have  per¬ 
ceptibly  diminished  in  some  quarters,  there  is  no 
immediate  danger  of  their  becoming  extinct,  as  has 
been  argued  by  some  writers.  There  will  be  good 
hunting  for  twenty-five  years  to  come  in  many  lo¬ 
calities  in  the  yet  unoccupied  regions  of  Western 
Colorado,  Arizona,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  Dakota.  You  can  leave  New  York,. and 
in  about  a  week’s  time  reach  the  hunting  centers 
where  one  who  has  a  passion  for  the  rod  or  gun 
can  be  fully  gratified.  Within  six  years’  time,  buf¬ 
falo  were  seen  in  droves  from  the  cars  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  railway  trains  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colo¬ 
rado.  Now  they  have  disappeared  from  Middle 
and  Southern  Kansas,  and  the  present  range  of 
what  is  known  as  the  “  southern  herd  ”  of  buffalo, 
I  lies  in  the  region  of  country  south  of  the  Arkansas 
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River  and  extends  to  the  Texas  line.  Here  large 
numbers  of  buffalo  have  been  killed  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  Between  the  scant  herb¬ 
age  of  the  plains,  and  the  merciless  destruction  of 
Remington,  Winchester,  and  Sharpe’s  rifles,  the 
animals  promise  to  soon  disappear  from  this  region. 
The  range  is  reached  by  going  out  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  road  as  far  as  Lakin,  and 
then  striking  due  south.  There  are  a  few  buffalo 
left  in  North  Park,  Col.,  and  to  the  country  west  of 
it.  They  are,  however,  very  wary  and  difficult  to 
find.  A  party  of  us  rSde  over  130  miles  in  a  fruit¬ 
less  effort  to  discover  this  drove.  There  are  like¬ 
wise  a  few  buffalo  in  Northern  Nebraska  in  the 
Niobrara  region.  The  great  northern  herd,  how¬ 
ever,  has  pushed  far  northward  beyond  the  Yellow 
Stone  country,  in  their  endeavors  to  get  as  far  as" 
possible  out  of  the  way  of  advancing  civilization. 
Buffalo  are  easily  domesticated,  and  one  frequently 
sees  them  feeding  with  the  cattle  on  the  ranges. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  them  for 
profit.  A  few  years  ago,  passengers  on  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Road  constantly  saw  antelope  from  the  win¬ 
dows.  Now,  however,  they  are  rarely  seen  except 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  State  and  along  the 
Colorado  boundary.  They  are  likewise  diminishing 
in  Colorado  and  Nebraska.  In  Wyoming,  however, 
and  Northern  Colorado,  there  are  more  antelope 
this  fall  than  there  have  been  for  several  seasons, 
and  the  hunting  has  been  excellent.  I  know  no  bet¬ 
ter  locality  for  hunting  antelope  than  North  Park. 
We  found  countless  numbers  of.  them  here  and 
so  tame  that  they  would  occasionally  run  through 
our  camp  before  sunrise.  After  the  genuine 
sportsman  has  shot  one  or  two  of  these  beautiful 
creatures,  he  desists  from  their  further  destruction 
unless  it  be  for  food.  There  are  parties,  however, 
calling  themselves  sportsmen,  who  shoot  down 
antelope  right  and  left  for  the  mere  brutal  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  being  able  to  tell  ou  their  return  home  of 
their  achievements,  and  to  add  to  the  number  of 
their  horns  and  other  trophies.  Day  after  day  1  have 
marked  the  trail  of  these  spurious  sportsmen  by  the 
carcasses  of  animals  unnecessarily  and  inhumanly 
slaughtered.  There  is  naturally  much  feeling  in 
Wyoming  and  Colorado  against  these  butchers,  and 
the  frontiersmen  often  becomes  so  incensed  as  to 
threaten  them  with  summary  vengeance.  Deer  and 
Elk  are  to  be  found  during  the  summer  months  in 
the  snowy  ranges  of  Colorado,  and  likewise  on  the 
southern  borders  of  North  Park.  In  October  and 
November  they  begin  to  come  out  of  the  snow  cov¬ 
ered  mountains,  among  the  foot-hills  and  on  the 
plains,  where  they  are  found  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers.  The  other  day,  while  we  were  riding  on  the 
Utah  Northern  Road,  the  engineer  was  compelled 


Fig.  1. — FIRST  FLOOR  OF  PIGGERY. 


to  slack  up  the  train  for  fear  of  running  over  a  band 
of  deer  which  were  crossing  the  track  in  their  de¬ 
scent  from  the  mountain  regions  to  the  plains. 

During  the  winter  months  the  best  region  for 
hunting  elk,  deer,  or  antelope,  is  in  Northern 
Wyoming,  due  north  from  Rawlins,  in  the  Sweet 
Water  and  Wind  River  regions.  Here  appears  to  be 
a  kind  of  winter  rendezvous  for  wild  game,  and  if  a 


hunting-party  secures  the  right  kind  of  a  guide, 
they  can  have  their  fill  of  enjoyment  in  this  country. 
We  had  planned  a  horseback  trip  through  this 
region,  north  to  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  thence  east 
through  Dakota  to  the  Missouri  River  at  Bismarck. 
It  was  abandoned  this  year  owing  to  the  insecurity 
occasioned  by  the  Indian  outbreaks  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  outlaws.  If  you  can  afford  the 
time  and  expenditure,  one  of  the  most  adventurous 
of  western  trips,  is  to  proceed  to  Bismarck,  go  up 


Fig.  3.— FRONT  OF  PENS. 


the  Yellow  Stone  River,  visit  the  Parks,  and  then, 
pushing  down  through  Wyoming,  reach  the  Union 
Pacific  at  Rawlins,  Laramie,  or  some  adjacent  point, 
and  return  to  Omaha  and  Chicago  by  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Chicago  and  North  Western  roads. 
[A  portion  of  this  correspondence,  “  Among 
the  Lumbermen  and  Iron  Miners  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,”  is  given  on  page  60  of  this  number.] 


A  Convenient  Piggery. 


Last  month  we  described  some  convenient  imple¬ 
ments  in  use  in  the  piggery  of  J.  W.  Morrison, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  now  we  present  plans  of  the 
piggery  itself,  from  sketches  made  on  the  place. 
The  building  is  two  stories  high,  and  26  x  40  feet 
on  the  ground  ;  front  posts,  16  feet ;  rear  posts,  14 
feet.  The  roof  is  fiat,  and  covered  with  gravel  and 
tar.  In  fig.  1.,  P,  P,  are  the  pens,  each  8  x  14  feet ; 
T,  are  the  yards,  8  x  16  feet  (here  shown  one-half 
size).  A,  A,  are  iron  troughs,  1  x  7i  feet,  shown 
also  in  fig.  3  at  c.  Feed  tubs  are  located  at  F  T, 
where  they  receive  the  skim  and  buttermilk  through 
a  pipe  from  the  dairy.  The  floor  of  the  pens  are 
brick  laid  in  cement,  and  slope  4  inches  back  to  the 
sills,  which  are  raised  that  hight  above  the  floor, 
resting  on  iron  pins,  thus  leaving  a  space  for  the 
discharge  of  dung  and  water  into  the  yards.  The 
yards  are  also  provided  with  a  tight  bottom  and 
walls  of  brick  and  mortar,  thus  preserving  the 
manure  from  waste.  A  roof  over  the  yards,  to  shed 
rain,  and  supported  on  posts,  with  no  boarding, 
would  be  an  improvement.  At  S  L,  fig.  1  is  the 
slaughter  room  ;  the  pens  are  partitioned  off  from 
this  floor,  so  that  the  slaughtering  can  not  disturb 
the  pigs.  The  floor  of  this  part  slopes  a  foot  in  the 
26  feet  of  length,  and  a  few  inches  from  the  sides  to 
the  center.  The  furnace  and  boilers  are  at  F,  the 
scalding-tub  at  W,  and  the  dressing  table  at  S. 
The  boilers  are  used  both  for  cooking  food  and 
heating  water  for  use  in  dressing  the  porkers.  A 
door  opens  from  the  pens  to  the  slaughter  floor,  and 
the  pens  are  all  connected  by  doors  between  them. 
The  second  story,  fig.  2,  contains  the  sleeping- 
rooms,  8  x  12,  entrance  to  which  is  gained  by  in¬ 
clined  planes,  i,  i,  from  the  pens  below.  No  diffi¬ 
culty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  pigs  accus¬ 


tomed  to  climbing  up  to  their  sleeping-rooms  at 
night,  and  they  keep  them  clean  and  dry  ;  leaves 
are  furnished  for  bedding.  This  economical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  pens  allows  the  keeping  of  about  50 
hogs  in  a  comparatively  small  building.  The  space 
over  the  slaughter  floor  extends  up  to  the  roof,  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  platform,  P,  P,  fig.  2,  runs  around  in 
front  of  the  sleeping  pens,  on  a  level  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor.  The  room  R,  fig.  2,  is  used  for  grain 
bins  and  storage.  The  doors  opening  into  the 
yards,  and  from  pen  to  pen,  are  all  managed  by 
ropes  and  pulleys  from  in  front  of  the  pens,  as  in¬ 
dicated  at  e,  fig.  3.  This  engraving  also  shows  the 
iron  trough  and  shoot,  c  and  i;  at  a  is  shown  a 
board  set  back  4  inches  in  front  of  the  shoot,  to 
prevent  soiling  the  sheathing,  which  is  neatly 
painted.  To  help  in  keeping  out  vermin,  all  6pace 
around  the  framework  and  behind  the  troughs 
(fig.  3)  are  filled  in  with  brick  and  mortar. 


Do  Prairie-Dogs  Dig  Wells? 


Last  summer  one  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  when  in  Nebraska,  published  infor¬ 
mation  furnished  him  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Leech,  then  of 
Ogalalla,  but  now  of  Julesburg,  Nebraska,  to  the 
effect  that  Prairie-dogs  dig  wells,  each  “  dog-town” 
being  provided  with  one.  It  was  asserted,  amoug 
other  things  that,  no  matter  how  far  down  the  water 
might  be,  the  dogs  would  keep  on  digging  until 
they  reached  it,  Mr.  Leech  adding  that  he  knew  of 
one  such  well  two  hundred  feet  deep.  These  state¬ 
ments  have  been  widely  copied,  and  they  have  been 
several  times  denied  by,  among  others,  one  of  the 
Professors  of  Yale  College.  We  have  met  Mr. 
Leech  this  autumn  in  Wyoming  Territory,  where 
he  holds  a  responsible  position  in  the  railway  em¬ 
ploy,  and  he  reiterates  the  original  statements,  and 
affirms  their  truth,  adding  that  if  the  skeptics  will 
come  to  Sidney,  Nebraska,  they  will  find  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  of  their  accuracy.  There  is  a  “  town  ”  of 
25  or  30  pet  Prairie-dogs,  about  five  rods  from  the 
track  north-west  of  the  Railroad  Hotel.  The  owner 
of  the  Prairie-dogs  will  show  the  visitor  the  well, 
and  will  tell  him  that  about  the  first  move  the  dogs 
made,  after  being  located  there,  was  to  dig  for  wa¬ 
ter.  At  a  point  on  the  Kansas  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
not  far  from  Buffalo  Station,  the  workmen  in  sink¬ 
ing  a  tank  reservoir  some  time  ago,  struck  one  of 
these  Prairie-dog  wells,  and  followed  it  down  to  a 
depth  of  two  hundred  feet.  Mr.  Leech’s  statements 
were  verified  by  Professor  Auglrey,  the  well  known 
Geologist  at  the  Nebraska  State  University,  who 

informed  us 
at  Lincoln, 
that  he  had 
d  i  s  c  o  v  e  red 
these  wells 
while  making 
geological  ex- 
plorations 
along  the  Lo¬ 
gan  River  in 
Northern  Ne¬ 
braska.  Mr. 
Leech,  who  is 
a  frontiers¬ 
man  of  long 
e  x  p  e  r  ience, 
further  in¬ 
forms  us  that 
there  is  no 
foundation 
for  the  pre¬ 
vailing  notion 
that  dogs,, 

Fig.  2.-SECOND  FLOOR  OF  PIGGERY.  rattlesnake  S  „ 

and  owls  occupy  the  same  holes.  When  for  one  cause 
or  another  a  Prairie-dog  abandons  a  hole,  it  is  taken 
possession  of  by  an  owl,  who  stops  it  up  with  rub¬ 
bish  at  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  mouth, 
and  constructs  its  nest.  Rattlesnakes  infest  the 
dog  towns  for  the  purpose  of  preyiDg  upon  the 
young  dogs,  and  the  eggs  of  the  owl.  Mr.  Leech 
states  that  he  has  several  times  killed  rattlesnakes, 
within  the  stomachs  of  which  he  has  found  on  dis¬ 
section  young  Prairie-dogs  three  or  four  days  old 
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price  averages  50  cents  per  pair.  The  price  ob¬ 
tained  is  really  low  for  so  much  nice  meat,  being 
considerably  cheaper  than  poultry;  but  it  is  encour¬ 
aging,  ns  there  is  now  little  demand  for  the  article. 
This  success  shows  what  may  be  done  in  this  line, 
and  that  a  demand  may  be  created.  It  is  proposed 
next  season  to  enclose  an  acre  or  two  of  wood 
land  and  open  field  with  a  woven  wire  fence,  with 
palings  driven  in  the  ground  to  keep  them  from 
burrowing  out,  for  breeding  on  a  larger  scale. 

Rabbits  are  economical  feeders,  that  is,  they  will 
consume  the  scraps  of  the  kitchen,  and  weeds  from 
the  garden.  No  special  pens  or  houses  are  required 
for  them  other  than  those  above  described.  About 
the  only  precaution  necessary  is  not  to  feed  them 
with  food  that  is  wet  from  dew  or  other  cause. 
Damp  weeds  from  the  garden  should  be  allowed 
to  dry  before  being  thrown  into  the  pens.  Fodder 
corn,  cabbage  leaves,  and  similar  succulent  food, 
should  be  allowed  to  wilt  before  feeding.  Breeders 
say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  rabbit  diseases  are  caused 
by  feeding  them  wet  food,  though  this  seems  rather 


any,  though  perhaps  across  with  the  “  Lop-ear”  or 
“  Himalaya  ”  may  give  added  weight  and  character. 
The  business  is  one  that  smart  boys  or  girls  can  at¬ 
tend  to — except  the  marketing  perhaps — and  will 
give  them  interest  and  profit,  and  it  is  even  worthy 
the  attention  of  grown  men  having  tracts  of  waste 
land  good  for  no  other  purpose,  or-now  unutilized. 


One  Year’s  Use  of  Artificial  Fertilizers. 

Can  artificial  fertilizers  be  profitably  used?  is  a 
question  of  vital  importance  to  farmers.  It  can  not 
be  settled  by  one  year’s  trial,  but  by  noting  the  re¬ 
sults  each  year,  the  solution  will  come  in  due  time. 
Except  when  soiling  is  practised,  or  a  large  amount 
of  grain  is  purchased  for  food,  most  farmers  on  the 
older  worn  soils  must  resort  to  the  use  of  purchased 
manures  or  fertilizers,  in  order  to  utilize  the  normal 
fertility  of  his  land.  The  writer  has  been  using 
artificial  fertilizers  for  two  years  past,  not  so  much 


A  GROUP  OF  FANCY 


RABBITS.  —  Drawn  from  Life  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Raising  Rabbits  for  Profit. 


Rabbits  in  this  country  are  commonly  thought  of 
and  kept  merely  as  pets.  On  waste  lands  in  England 
they  are  often  bred  in  large  numbers  for  their  meat 
and  fur.  To  many  people  the  meat  of  well  fed 
rabbits  makes  a  delicate  dish  when  properly  cooked, 
and  it  is  nutritious  and  easily  digested.  Rabbits 
are  quite  as  easily  kept  as  poultry,  are  hardy,  and 
are  very  prolific  breeders.  The  writer,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  friend,  has  begun  to  raise  the  common 
farm  rabbits  for  market.  Many  of  them  were 
killed  and  eaten  during  the  past  season,  yet  in  one 
year  from  the  time  the  first  two  pairs  were  brought 
on  to  the  farm  late  in  the  fall  of  1877,  they  had 
multiplied  to  the  number  of  nearly  100,  as  we 
counted  87  at  one  time.  During  the  first  winter 
they  were  kept  in  an  out  building,  fed  on  grain, 
scraps  from  the  kitchen,  and  a  few  roots.  During 
last  spring  they  were  let  out  doors  and  they  soon 
burrowed  holes  in  a  neighboring  bank,  where  they 


lived,  bred  and  thrived.  Rats  and  other  vermin,  and 
dogs,  killed  many  of  the  young,  but  the  rest  bred  so 
rapidly  that  the  loss  was  hardly  apparent.  They 
were  fed  with  the  chickens  through  the  summer, 
but  got  most  of  their  living  in  the  fields,  and  with¬ 
out  doing  any  noticeable  damage  to  the  crops, 
though  at  night,  when  they  do  their  foraging,  they 
were  met  with  even  in  distant  parts  of  the  farm. 
Early  in  November  we  began  to  catch  them  in  box 
traps  and  put  them  in  pens  to  fatten.  Here  they 
were  fed  on  oats,  a  little  barley,  corn-meal  mush,  and 
some  green  stuff,  such  as  carrots,  dried  bean  and 
pea  vines  from  the  gardens,  etc.,  etc.  This  “fin¬ 
ished  them  off”  very  rapidly,  though  already  in 
good  flesh  from  feeding  on  the  clover  stubble  near 
their  burrowing  ground.  The  pens  are  those  of  an 
unused  piggery,  cleaned  out,  and  a  window  put  in 
for  light.  The  floored  yards  outside  were  covered 
and  lighted,  to  give  them  a  chance  for  exercise  ; 
6traw  is  kept  in  the  inner  pens  for  bedding,  and  an 
occasional  dusting  of  plaster  is  given  as  a  help  to 
cleanliness.  A  little  clover  hay  is  also  relished  by 
them.  A  few  weeks  of  the  above  feed  and  care 
sufficed  to  produce  a  goodly  number  weighing  8 
lbs.  apiece,  alive,  and  dressing  5  lbs.,  which  sold 
readily  at  $1  per  pair,  while  the  ordinary  market 


inexplicable,  as  they  do  most  of  their  own  foraging 
at  night.  Where  the  rabbits  have  the  run  of  the 
farm  or  a  large  yard,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them 
such  food  in  summer,  as  they  will  gather  enough 
of  it  themselves,  but  when  confined  in  pens,  as 
they  must  be  when  there  is  danger  of  their  dam¬ 
aging  a  garden  or  the  crops,  they  require  it. 

The  fancy  rabbits  include  many  varieties,  some  of 
which  are  pretty  pets,  or  are  useful  for  crossing 
with  the  common  sorts  to  increase  their  size.  The 
fine  engraving  on  this  page  shows  the  “  Himalaya  ” 
rabbit  on  the  right,  which  is  perhaps  the  handsomest 
of  the  lot,  being  white,  with  black  nose,  ears,  feet, 
and  tail ;  he  is  large  in  size  and  his  meat  is  good. 

‘  The  “  Lop-ear,”  or  Madagascar  rabbits  are  well- 
|  known  as  the  largest  of  them  all,  but  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  they  are  not  comparatively  very  good  breed¬ 
ers.  The  “  Half -lop  ”  is  a  cross  between  the  “  Lop- 
ear  ”  and  common  rabbit,  and  is  a  homely  thing, 
little  valued  by  some  who  have  owned  them.  The 
|  “  Oar-lop  ”  on  the  platform  nibbling  at  the 
;  cabbage  is  a  curious  animal,  and  makes  a  good  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  collection.  In  the  background  to  the 
:  left  of  the  picture  sits  an  “Angora  ”  rabbit,  noted 
;  for  its  long  goat-like  hair.  For  profit  in  breeding 
for  table  use,  the  common  farm  rabbit  is  as  good  as 


as  an  experiment  as  from  the  necessity  of  growing 
crops  on  fields  which  otherwise  must  have  lain 
idle.  A  trial  was  made  in  1877,  on  '/ioth  of  an  acre 
nearly,  or  exactly  4,287  square  feet.  Common  wes¬ 
tern  field  corn  was  planted  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
fertilized  with  50  pounds  of  the  Mapes’  corn-ma¬ 
nure.  The  crop  was  9  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  equal 
to  90  bushels  per  acre.  No  other  fertilizer  or  manure 
was  used.  In  1878,  the  same  ground,  with  more 
adjoining,  in  all,  7,776  square  feet,  was  dressed  with 
100  lbs.  of  the  same  fertilizer  and  planted  with 
“White  Prolific”  corn,  procured  from  Tennessee. 
The  crop  was  43  baskets  of  ears  weighing  1,723  lbs., 
which  when  shelled  yielded  a  little  over  25  measur¬ 
ed  bushels  of  grain.  The  ground  was  a  little  more 
than  Veth  of  an  acre,  making  the  yield  about  150 
bushels  of  grain  per  acre.  Doubtless  much  of  this 
large  yield  was  owing  to  the  character  of  the  corn 
which  bore  from  3  to  5  ears  upon  each  stalk,  and 
well  deserved  its  name  “Prolific.”  Allowing  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  this,  the  crop  was  satisfactory — the  cost 
of  the  fertilizer  being  about  $15  per  acre,  and  the 
value  of  the  grain  alone,  $75  per  acre. 

In  1878,  20  acres  of  rye  were  dressed  with  6,000  lbs. 
of  “  grass  and  grain  fertilizer,”  100  lbs.  per  acre 
being  used  in  the  fall,  broad-casted  after  the  seed 
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was  sown,  and  200  lbs.  in  the  spring.  The  crop  at 
thrashing  measured  231  bushels  per  acre.  One  acre 
without  manure  yielded  7  bushels.  One  acre  of 
Clawson  wheat,  dressed  the  same  as  the  rye,  pro¬ 
duced  18  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  one  acre  of  Silver 
Chaff  wheat  without  fertilizers  was  too  poor  to  pay 
for  thrashing,  and  was  scattered  for  the  fowls  to 
gather.  A  piece  of  3  acres  of  common  white  field 
corn  was  dressed  with  600  lbs.  per  acre  of  “  corn 
fertilizer,”  one  half  scattered  on  the  plowed 
ground  and  harrowed  in,  and  the  rest  sown  on  the 
surface  after  planting.  The  yield  was  489  bushels 
of  ears,  which  were  not  shelled,  being  ground 
wrhole  for  cows.  A  plot  of  3  acres  of  “  White  Pro¬ 
lific  ”  com  adjoining,  and  treated  in  the  same  way, 
turned  out  379  bushels  of  ears  ;  a  large  portion  of 
this  plot  was  sheltered  on  the  west  and 
south  by  close  tall  woods,  so  that  the  yield 
of  graiu  on  nearly  half  of  it  was  very  light. 
One  acre  of  “Evergreen”  sweet  corn,  fertilized 
like  the  previous  plots,  produced  over  9,000  ears 
which  were  sold  green  for  $81.16,  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  small  unmarketable  ears  was  left  in  the  fod¬ 
der.  This  corn  was  planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart, 
and  when  growing  there  were  2  to  3  stalks  18 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  Half  an  acre  of  the  same 
kind  of  sweet  com,  planted  in  the  same  way,  and 
manured  with  $13.50  worth  of  New  York  city  ma¬ 
nure,  produced  $34.26  worth  of  green  ears.  The 
fodder  on  the  acre  plot  was  far  heavier  than  on 
the  half  acre.  Three  acres  of  potatoes  dressed  with 
1,800  lbs.  of  potato  fertilizer  produced  340  bush¬ 
els  ;  the  potatoes  were  very  small  in  size  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dry  weather  and  the  potato  beetles. 
Two  rows,  without  fertilizer,  produced  only  small 
potatoes  unfit  for  table  use.  A  few  rows  of  the  field 
com,  without  fertilizer,  did  not  bear  an  ear  worth 
husking.  The  soil  upon  which  these  crops  were 
grown,  was  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  had  been 
cropped  without  any  manure  for  the  previous  year ; 
and  for  several  years  before  that,  only  portions 
of  it  with  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  guano  and 
bone-dust.  All  that  was  grown  was  due  to  the 
manure  and  fertilizers  applied.  The  potato  and  com 
plots  are  now  sown  to  rye  without  any  manures,  to 
test  the  effect  of  the  fertilizer  in  the  soil.  So  far, 
although  6own  very  late,  the  rye  promises  a  fair 
crop.  There  is  now  a  large  quantity  of  manure 
making  on  the  farm,  rendered  possible  by  the  re¬ 
sults  of  these  fertilizers  ;  nevertheless,  there  will 
still  be  a  necessity  for  the  use  of  them  next  season. 


Among  the  Farmers— No.  37. 

BY  ONH  or  THEM 

I  have  not  travelled  very  much  among  the  farmers 
during  the  past  month,  but  a  goodly  number  of 
farmers  have  been  among  us — farmers  that  are 
farmers  indeed.  The  great  West  fairly  took  New 
York  by  surprise.  Our  State  dairymen  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  holding  their  cheese  and  butter  fairs 
at  Utica  and  Rochester,  and  other  interior  cities, 
and  letting  us  find  a  market  for  their  goods  if  we 
could.  The  dairy-produce  dealers  and  shipping 
merchants  have  succeeded  in  disposing  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  products,  and  have  done  very 
well  in  all  respects  except  in  keeping  up  the  prices. 
Ex-Governor  Seymour  has  finally  induced  the 
General  Government  to  include  cheese  in  the  army 
rations.  We  make  good  cheese  in  New  York,  and 
no  butter  is  better  than  ours— at  least  for  keeping 
and  shipping— except,  perhaps,  the  Danish  and  the 
Irish.  And  if  anybody  in  this  country  really  makes 
just  as  good  cheese  and  butter,  and  can  sell  them 
at  a  cent  a  pound  less,  we  certainly  were  not  anxi¬ 
ous  to  know  it.  Nevertheless,  the  Western  dairy 
folks,  and  the  commission  merchants,  and  the  salt 
dealers,  put  their  heads  together,  and  the  result  was 

The  Great  Dairy  Fair. 

I  don’t  know  what  the  American  Agriculturist 
editors  have  said  or  will  have  to  say  about  it,  but 
to  many  of  us  it  was  a  most  enjoyable  and  instruc¬ 
tive  exhibition.  The  premiums  seemed  to  be 
thrown  around  “  promiscuous  like,”  especially 
among  the  cattle — but  then,  what  do  city  commit¬ 
tee-men  know  about  milch  cows  ?  One  of  the  most 


interesting  features  of  American  dairying  of  the 
present  time  is  the  successful  effort  to  make 

Imitations  of  Foreign  Cheeses. 

Among  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
there  are  hundreds  of  persons,  no  doubt,  who  were 
cheese-makers  in  the  old  country.  Now  if  they  did 
but  know  it,  and  if  they  know  how  to  do  it,  they 
can  hardly  serve  the  land  of  their  adoption  better 
than  by  making  here  the  delicious  cheeses  of  their 
former  homes.  Our  markets  are  tolerably  well 
stocked  now  with  certain  kinds,  but  there  are 
scores  of  others  which  will  find  a  ready  sale  if  well 
made.  At  the  Fair,  the  variety  of  strange  forms 
was  almost  bewildering.  Of  course  we  could  not 
test  them — that  is,  the  real  foreign  ones,  in  blad¬ 
ders  and  other  skins,  and  in  various  wrappings ; 
but  there  were  American  cheeses,  bits  of  which 
were  distributed  to  all  comers.  For  instance, 
“Fromage  d’Orange,” — an  Orange  County  cream 
cheese,  something  like  fromage  de  Brie.  It  seems 
a  pity  to  damage  so  nice  a  cheese  with  so  absurd  a 
name,  but  the  maker  of  it  shows  enterprise,  and 
though  doubtless  it  will  become  better  as  more  ex¬ 
perience  in  its  manipulation  is  gained,  yet  even  now 
it  is  so  delicate  and  agreeable  that  people  will  be¬ 
come  very  fond  of  it.  This  reminds  me  of 

A  Way  to  Make  Cream  Cheese, 

described  to  me  by  one  of  my  neighbors  lately.  He 
takes  good  well-ripened  pan  cream,  that  is  just 
“  turned,”  and  of  uniform  consistency  throughout. 
This  he  wraps  in  a  closely  woven  towel,  and  hangs 
it  up  in  a  cold  place,  letting  it  drip  ;  the  little  milk 
which  is  contained  in  it  curdles,  and  it  becomes 
quite  firm.  After  three  or  four  days  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  cloth,  salted,  put  in  any  convenient  form, 
and  pressed  for  a  week  or  so,  after  which  it  is  fit  to 
eat,  but  improves  if  kept  for  a  month  or  more. 
Most  of  the  favorite  kinds  of  English  cheese  are,  it 
is  well  known,  successfully  imitated  here  ;  Ameri¬ 
can  “  Schweitzer  ”  (Swiss  cheese),  and  the  famous 
and  redolent  “Limburger,”  are  so  well  imitated  that 
few  suspect  when  eating  them  that  they  are  not 
imported.  There  are  many  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  who  might  give  accounts  of  their 
methods  of  cheese-making,  which  are  different 
from  the  common  methods  of  this  country,  and 
I  hope  they  will  do  so.  .The  Dairy  Fair  proved 

An  Unexpected  Success 
in  many  ways,  and  it  was  very  amusing  to  see  how 
anxious  the  New  York  people  were  to  get  the 
“  permanent  organization  ”  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Western  “  National  ”  Association,  and  secure  the 
control  themselves.  A  great  dairy  fair  will  there¬ 
fore  become  for  a  time  a  regular  annual  event,  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  some  other  prominent 
seaboard  city,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  West,  with  its  accustomed  generosity,  not  to 
say  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  main  chance,  will 
co-operate  as  heartily  in  the  others  as  in  this.  The 
credit  for  a  good  part  of  what  was  creditable  was 
certainly  due  to  its  dairymen. 

Cold  Spring:  "Water  at  the  Dairy. 

The  difficulty  of  conducting  water  from  cold 
springs  any  considerable  distance  underground 
without  raising  its  temperature,  is  so  great  that 
milk-houses  and  dairy-pools  are  usually  built  over 
the  springs.  This  often  entails  great  inconvenience, 
yet  may  be  entirely  avoided.  A  plan  which  has 
been  carried  out  with  this  result  is  as  follows : — 
The  temperature  of  the  spring  was  never  above  52° 
until  August,  and  then  only  one  or  two  degrees 
higher  until  it  began  to  fall  again  in  the  winter. 
The  distance  was  some  350  feet,  and  the  water  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  house  at  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°. 
The  pipe  was  a  small  leaden  one.  To  get  cold  wa¬ 
ter  a  f-inch  iron-pipe  was  laid  in  place  of  the  old 
one.  The  whole  course  of  the  pipe  was  under¬ 
drained  with  tile  in  the  same  ditch,  so  that  no  wa¬ 
ter  could  ever  stand  near  the  pipe.  Then  the  pipe 
was  laid  in  a  continuous  trough  of  two  3-inch  and 
two  5-inch  hemlock  strips,  packed  in  charcoal 
dust  from  an  old  coal  pit  or  “  hearth.”  The  sup¬ 
position  is,  that  as  the  box  or  trough  will  never  be 
water-soaked,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  pipe 
which  conducts  the  water  will  ever  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  any  moisture.  Now  it  works  admirably — 


delivering  the  water  most  of  the  year  at  the  same 
temperature  it  has  at  the  spring,  and  during 
August  and  September  within  a  single  degree  of  it. 

“Stanchions”  for  Milch  Cows. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  visited  Lenape  Farm,  the 
country  home  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Sharpless,  and  of  his 
beautiful  Jerseys  and  South-downs.  The  cow-stable 
has  been  lately  refitted  in  a  very  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  manner,  with  cement  floors,  channels  at  the 
rear  of  the  6talls  for  solid  and  liquid  manure,  and 
everything  in  the  most  finished  and  practical  man¬ 
ner.  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  a  very  simple 
and  convenient  form  of  stanchion  used  in  the  new 
stable.  Not  that  I  have  either  objection  to  or 
prejudice  against  them,  but  there  is  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  in  opposition  to  them  as  cruel,  and  in  most 
modem  stables,  where  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  cows  is  especially  considered,  tie-chains  are 
used.  If  I  were  to  decide  whether  to  use  stanchions 
or  tie-chains,  with  particular  reference  to  cleanli¬ 
ness,  1  would  favor  stanchions ;  if  in  regard  to 
small  liability  to  accidents,  to  security,  to  dura¬ 
bility,  and  to  convenience  in  handling  the  cattle, 
and  in  cleaning  out  the  stable,  in  each  case  the  de¬ 
cision  must  be  in  favor  of  stanchions.  So  it  really 
appears  as  if  the  only  objection  to  them  were  on 
the  humanitarian  plea  that  the  cattle  suffer.  Of 
this  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence.  Cows  stand¬ 
ing  in  them,  lying  in  them,  eating  in  them,  give  no 
sign  of  discomfort,  but  quite  the  contrary.  They 
may  be  kept  in  better  order  on  the  same  feed,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  cleaner,  more  securely  confined,  are 
not  made  restless  by  the  ability  to  look  about,  and 
to  reach  after  the  feed  of  the  adjacent  cows. 

It  was  here  in  the  stanchions  that  old  Nioie,  the 
Centennial  prize  cow,  which  died  last  year  at  the 
age  of  18  years,  if  I  remember  rightly,  dragged  out 
her  existence,  in  good  health  and  with  a  keen  appe¬ 
tite,  yielding  a  full  mess  of  milk  and  bearing  a  calf 
every  year;  and  into  these  new  “stanchions”  will 
come  a  herd  of  beautiful  and  excellent  Jerseys,  all 
of  whose  surroundings  are  studied  with  care  that 
they  may  produce  the  best  possible  income  both  in 
butter  and  calves.  Mr.  Sharpless’  experience  is  his 
guide,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  were  he  catechised,  he 
would  assert  his  belief  that  by  the  use  of  stanchions 
there  is  a  great  saving  of  labor  about  the  stable  ; 
that  the  milk  is  sweeter  and  cleaner,  and  the  butter 
better  flavored  ;  that  the  cows  are  in  less  danger  of 
hurting  themselves  or  one  another.  And  for  one  I 
feel  almost  glad  that  my  own  cow-stable  needs  re¬ 
newing  before  long,  for  then  I  plan  to  give  my  cows 
and  my  men  the  comfort  of  these  stanchions. 

Iiight  on  the  Road. 

I  have  been  so  annoyed  with  the  glare  of  the  light 
carried  at  the  side  of  the  vehicle,  fastened  upon  the 
dash-board,  or  attached  overhead,  all  of  which 
ways  are  common  with  us,  that  1  gave  up  using  a 
light  altogether  until  it  struck  me  that  the  best 
place  for  a  lantern  was  underneath  the  wagon.  So 
a  stout  strap  and  snap-hook  were  placed  just  back 
of  the  forward  axletree,  and  to  this  a  lantern  hung. 
It  swings  about  somewhat,  and  casts  the  most  re¬ 
markable  wheel  shadows,  which  make  the  visible 
world  look  like  a  Brierian  monster  many  armed 
and  thousand  clawey-fingered,  in  6pider-like  activi¬ 
ty,-  enveloping  the  vehicle,  while  the  shadows  of 
the  horse’s  legs  dance  a  funny  jig  in  front.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  road  is  well  lighted  for  rods  in  front, 
and  every  rut  and  pebble  is  plainly  seen  several  feet 
before  the  wheels.  Thi3  contrivance  makes  driving 
at  a  moderately  fast  gait  possible  on  the  darkest 
nights,  and  at  a  slow  trot  even  pleasant.  I  must 
add  that  the  “Brierian  spider,”  just  alluded  to, 
though  only  a  shadow  to  us,  is  no  myth  to  the 
horses,  and  that  they  need  careful  handling  or 
leading  a  few  rods,  or  until  they  are  assured  that 
no  harm  will  come  to  them,  and  get  over  their 
natural  nervousness,  which  will  soon  result. 


Mechanical  Condition  of  the  Soli. — Plants 
in  their  growth  collect  food  from  the  soil  and  the 
air.  Thin  roots  penetrate  the  soil  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  extracting  food  from  the  rock  particles,  and 
storing  it  up  in  their  stem,  leaves,  and  fruit,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cultivator;  but  they  cannot  do  this  if 
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the  soil  is  hard  or  impervious,  or  if  it  is  wet,  thus 
keeping  out  the  air  and  preventing  the  proper  func¬ 
tions  of  the  roots.  As  the  season  approaches  for 
preparation  of  the  land  for  crops,  as  many  of  our 
readers,  indeed,  in  the  South  are  already  plowing 
and  making  ready  for  planting,  these  facts  demand 
attention.  If  we  would  produce  the  largest  crops, 
we  must  do  more  than  apply  manure  and  plant  good 
seed ;  we  must  thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil  by  re¬ 
peated  plowing  and  harrowing — then  plow  and 
harrow  again  ;  we  must  drain  the  wet  fields,  and 
when  the  crops  are  up,  we  must  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vate  the  ground,  to  keep  it  light  and  free  of  weeds. 


Fertilizers  vs.  Plant-Food. 

Experiments  are  being  continually  reported  by 
farmers  that  are  misunderstood  and  lead  to  conclu¬ 
sions,  on  the  part  of  the  experimenters  at  least,  that 
are  detrimental  to  agricultural  progress.  Take  an 
example  now  before  us,  that  of  a  farmer  who  used 
lime,  superphosphate,  guano,  salt,  a  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  no  manure,  on  as  many  plots  of 
wheat.  The  yield  in  each  case  was  good,  varying 
from  12  bushels  on  the  unmanured,  to  26  to  35 
bushels  for  the  manured  plots.  The  lime  gave  the 
greatest  apparent  profit  per  acre,  though  the  yield 
was  not  so  large  as  where  guano,  chemical,  and 
superphosphate  were  used.  Reasoning  from  the 
figures  alone,  this  experimenter  thinks  he  has 
a  guide  for  future  practice  in  wheat  farthing,  and 
accordingly  has  now  put  70  acres  in  winter  wheat 
manured  only  with  lime.  We  shall  be  interested  to 
learn  the  result  of  several  years  of  this  practice, 
but  predict  that  it  will  prove  an  unprofitable  ven¬ 
ture.  The  soil  on  which  this  experiment  was  tried, 
is  a  naturally  fertile  clay  wheat  soil.  Lime  on  such 
land  always  has  a  good  effect  for  one  or  two  appli¬ 
cations  ;  not  as  plant-food,  however,  but  in  acting 
upon  the  soil  chemically  to  make  available  that 
fertility  which  is  contained  in  the  soil,  but  in  an  un¬ 
available  condition.  Lime  adds  no  needed  element 
to  the  soil,  but  forces  it  to  yield  up  its  stores  of 
fertility.  It  should  not  be  understood  from  this, 
that  lime  is  not  plant-food,  for  it  is ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  soils,  if  not  all,  contain  so  much  of  it  al¬ 
ready,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  supplying  more. 
This  lime,  however,  is  in  such  a  form  that  it  does 
not  have  the  effect  upon  the  soil  of  newly  applied 
freshly  slaked  lime,  as  explained  last  month  in 
the  article  headed  “  Some  Facts  about  Lime.” 

It  is  a  wise  economy  to  utilize  whatever  of 
fertility  the  soil  contains,  but  it  must  be  done  ju¬ 
diciously  and  not  wastefully.  So  60on  as  it  is  found 
that  the  application  of  lime  no  longer  produces 
adequate  crops,  the  true  reason  should  be  assigned 
to  the  result,  and  that  reason  is,  that  the  supply  of 
plant-food  is  being  exhausted,  and  outside  sources 
mu6t  he  called  upon  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  It 
is  legitimate  and  proper  to  draw  upon  our  bank  ac¬ 
count,  but  we  must  also  deposit,  or  there  will  soon 
be  nothing  in  the  bank  to  draw  from. 

Jethro  Tull  made  the  same  mistake  when  he'un- 
dertook  to  raise  crops  by  superior  cultivation  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  manures.  By  mechanical  means  he 
made  available  the  latent  resources  of  the  soil,  but 
it  was  like  a  draft  upon  a  limited  bank  account ; 
hence  his  system  could  not  be  successful  as  a  con¬ 
tinued  practice.  Let  us  experiment, but  let  us  do  it 
with  our  eyes  open  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  things  we  experiment  with,  and  be  careful  about 
drawing  conclusions  from  insufficient  data,  that 
we  may  not  lead  ourselves  or  neighbors  into  error. 


Moving  a  Thrashing  Machine. 

To  move  a  tread-power  thrashing  machine,  and  set 
it  up  readily, the  following  method  will  be  found  con¬ 
venient.  A  pair  of  shears  8  feet  long  are  provided, 
with  one  short  leg,  which  is  furnished  with  a  pin  at 
the  end,  and  is  strengthened  around  the  pin  with  a 
ferule.  The  shears  are  connected  at  the  top  with 
a  bolt  and  clevis,  and  are  furnished  with  a  block 
and  pulleys.  A  hole  is  made  in  each  leg  of  the 
shears,  in  which  an  iron  bar  may  be  inserted.  The 
head  of  this  bar  is  made  square,  so  as  to  fit  a  winch 
provided  for  it.  At  the  head  of  the  wagon,  two 


strong  stanchions  are  fitted  with  holes  into  which 
this  bar  may  be  slipped.  At  the  rear  of  the  wagon 
bed,  which  is  made  of  2-inch  plank,  there  are  two 
square  staples,  upon  which  two  sliding  bars  may 
be  hooked,  the  lower  ends  of  these  bars  rest  upon 
the  ground.  A  few  hard-wood  rollers  are  also  pro¬ 
vided.  To  load  the  machine,  the  shears  are  placed 
in  front  of  the  horse-power,  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  with  the  pin  of  the  short  leg  fitted  into  a  ring 
of  the  cross-bar.  The  iron  bar  is  slipped  into  the 
holes  in  the  long  legs,  as  shown,  and  the  winch  is 
attached.  The  rope'is  given  a  few  turns  around  the 
bar,  and  the  hook  at  the  other  end  of  the  rope  is 
fastened  to  the  lower  end  bar  of  the  horse-power. 
By  turning  the  winch  the  horse-power  is  raised,  the 
bench  under  it  is  removed,  and  the  machine  is  let 
down  upon  the  rollers.  The  wagon  is  brought  in 
front  of  it,  the  slide  bars  are  hooked  into  the  staples, 
the  bars  inserted  into  the  holes  in  the  stanchions 
or  posts  at  the  front  of  the  wagon,  and  the  rope  is 
wound  up,  drawing  the  machine  on  to  the  wagon 


TO  LOAD  AND  UNLOAD  A  THRASHER. 


bed.  The  thrasher  is  drawn  up  in  the  same  way 
into  the  horse-power,  and  the  whole  are  fastened 
into  their  places  by  the  rope.  By  this  method  it  is 
a  very  light  job  to  take  down  or  set  up  a  tread- 
power  machine,  or  to  move  it  from  one  farm  to 
another.  To  know  that  this  may  be  done  so  easily, 
maybe  an  inducement  for  many  farmers  to  join  in 
procuring  a  machine  for  their  common  use. 


A  Simple  System  of  Farm  Accounts, 

(third  paper.) 

Closing  of  the  Yearly  Accounts. 

If  every  item  of  business  during  the  year  has  been 
regularly  and  correctly  entered  in  the  several  ac¬ 
counts  to  which  it  belongs,  the  sum  of  each  account 
will  show  exactly  how  that  particular  department 
stands.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  Dairy  account, 
as  it  was  begun  in  the  second  article  of  this  series, 
and  suppose  it  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  sum  of  the  items  may  be  taken  as  below: 


of  the  account,  to  the  Dr.  side,  as  in  the  example 
above.  A  balance  is  then  struck,  which  in  this 
case  is  $371.80,  and  is  the  actual  profit  made  in 
the  dairy.  This  balance  is  carried  to  the  general 
account,  as  below,  where  all  balances  of  the  several 
accounts  are  gathered.  In  like  manner  all  other 
accounts  are  settled  and  balanced— the  amount 
of  stock  on  hand  being  brought  in  as  shown  and 
carried  forward  in  the  account  as  the  balance  of 
value  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

As  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  accounts  they 
should  be  footed  up  and  balanced  before  the  value 
of  the  stock  is  brought  in.  The  sum  of  all  these 
balances  ought  to  equal  the  exact  sum  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This 
must  be  evident,  if  every  item  entered  has  been 
placed  in  the  two  accounts  to  which  it  belongs ; 
being  credited  to  that  from  which  it  has  been 
taken,  and  charged  to  that  to  which  it  has  been 
carried,  and  in  this  way  the  general  balance  must 
remain  the  same.  This  is  the  principle  at  the 
foundation  of  “  double  entry,”  and  it  is  so  simple 
and  plain  that  no  person  should  keep  books  upon 
any  other  system.  It  is  the  bringing  in  of  the  stock 
at  the  end  of  the  year  which  changes  the  balance  of 
the  general  account  and  which  makes  up  the  sum 
of  the  new  balances.  As  an  example  of  a  general 
account  the  following  is  given  : 


GENERAL  FARM  ACCOUNT  AND  STOCK. 


Dr. 

Cr. 

1 

By  value  of  land  and  stock 

$9,275  88 

31 

To  house  expenses . 

$1,128 

85 

“  farm  expenses . 

423 

22 

By  balance  from  grain  and 

hay . 

1,022 

38 

By  do.  from  dairy . 

371 

80 

“  “  poultry . 

80 

21 

“  “  sheep........ 

121 

00 

“  “  Pigs . 

“  “  feedingcattle 

73 

16 

11 

22 

“  “  orchard  and 

garden . 

111 

12 

By  balance,  being  total 

stock  on  hand,  including 

cash,  less  debts  owing.. 

9,498 

26 

$11,061 

55 

$11,061 

55 

The  balance  of  this  account,  $9,498.26,  consists  of 
the  sums  of  the  balances  of  the  several  accounts, 
stock,  debts  owing  or  due,  and  including  the  cash ; 
and  it  should  represent  the  whole  of  the  farm 
property,  land,  stock,  crops  in  the  ground,  and  im¬ 
provements  of  buildiugs  and  real  estate  after  the 
debts  upon  it,  if  any,  are  deducted,  so  that  it  is  an  ac¬ 
curate  index  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  farmer. 
The  satisfaction  of  knowing  this,  and  how  he  stands 
with  the  world,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  inducement 
for  every  person  who  does  business  of  any  kind,  to 
keep  regular  and  accurate  accounts.* 


DAIRY  ACCOUNT. 


1878. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Jan’y 

1 

Value  of  14  cows  on  hand. . 

$800 

00 

Dec. 

31 

The  year's  feed,  etc _ ... 

987 

50 

“  “  wages . . 

360 

00 

“  “  sales  of  milk, 

butter  and  calves . 

$1,634 

30 

Value  of  stock  on  hand  . 

885 

00 

Bal.  to  gen.  acct.  (profit) 

371 

80 

$2,519 

30 

$2,519 

30 

1879. 

Jan’y 

1 

Value  of  stock  on  hand. . . 

885  00 

Now  it  is  time  to  close  the  accounts  for  the  old 
year,  and  start  afresh  for  the 
new.  An  inventory  of  every¬ 
thing  is  made  as  before.  The 
items  should  be  entered  in  a 
“  stock-book  ”  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  values  carried 
out  in  the  money  column  ;  a 
page  may  be  used  for  each 
class  of  items  and  their  values 
footed  up  on  each  page, and  the 
separate  footings  gathered  into 
a  general  account  on  a  page 
by  itself.  The  inventory  of  the  dairy  stock  may  be 
supposed  to  amount  to  $885,  allowing  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  changed  values  of  the  cows  that  are 
either  better  or  worse,  and  for  the  heifers  brought 
into  profit.  This  amount  is  carried,  in  the  closing 


Fodder  Hack  for  a  large  Herd. 

In  feeding  hay  out-doors  to  a  large  herd  of  cat¬ 
tle,  the  rarck  needs  to  he  made  of  strong  materials, 
well  put  together ;  boards  will  not  answer.  It  may 
be  built  of  timbers  fastened  to  posts  set  in  the 
ground.  A  good  bottom  to  the  rack  is  made  of  a 
cross-piece  of  small  unhewn  timber  pinned  or 
spiked  to  the  bed-pieces.  Intermediate  posts  sup¬ 
port  and  bind  together  the  stringers  at  intervals. 
This  rack,  which  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  may  be 
constructed  of  any  desired  length,  and  may  sur¬ 


FODDER-RAOK  FOR  MANY  CATTLE. 

round  the  stack,  thus  serving  as  a  fence  to  protect 
the  stack,  and  as  a  fodder-rack  at  the  same  time. 

♦Note. — If  anything  in  these  articles  is  not  clear,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  make  it  so  on  receiving  an  inquiry 
upon  the  particular  points  which  may  need  explanation. 
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A  Virginia  Corn-House. 


FIG.  5 


framing.”  [Work  may  be  saved  by  dispensing 
with  all  mortises  and  tenons,  stout  iron  spikes  be¬ 
ing  sufficient  to  hold  them  together  securely.  Eds.] 
“Fig.  7  shows  the  framing  to  support  the  purlines 
of  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  long  shingles 
rove  from  pine  logs ;  the  shingles  project  2  feet 
over  the  eaves.  The  butt-ends  of  the  plates  and 
purlines  are  all  put  at  one  end  ;  the  slight  taper 
will  do  no  harm.  The  poles  for  the  frame  above 
the  sills  are  uniformly  about  5  inches  through  at 
the  butt-ends,  and  have  the  bapk  removed.  The 
panels  are  made  of  2  to3-iuch  poles,  set  quite  close 
together,  nailed  at  each  end,  and  left  with  the  bark 
FIG  .1  FIG. 2  FIC:3 


A  progressive  farmer,  residing  in  Chesterfield 
County,  Virginia,  where  money  is  scarce  and  wood 
plenty,  finding  the  buildings  greatly  dilapidated, 
went  to  work  to  right  them.  He  sends  the  result 
of  his  experience,  in  one  case,  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  He  says  :  “  My  first  attempt  was  a  corn- 
crib,  for  which  I  adopted  the  rustic  style,  using  the 
young  pines  which  had  overrun  the  fields.  By  the 
plans  of  my  work,  herewith  given,  any  person  un¬ 
derstanding  the  use  of 
the  simplest  tools,  can 
construct  such  a  build¬ 
ing.  From  a  wliitc-oak 
log,  18  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  cut  4  pieces,  each  5 
feet  long,  for  founda¬ 
tion-posts,  squaring  3 
feet  of  the  top  (fig.  1), 
the  portion  intended  to 
go  into  the  ground  be¬ 
ing  left  entire.  The 
depth  to  dig  the  holes 
was  found  by  levelling; 
for  example,  the  spot 
where  one  post  is  to  be 
set,  is  six  inches  higher 
than  the  ground  where 
the  second  is  to  be  ;  the 
first  hole  is  to  be  dug  2 
feet  deep,  and  the 
second  11  foot,  and  so 
on  for  the  others  ;  this 
will  make  the  posts 
level  on  top.  To  make 
the  building  rat-proof, 

I  nailed  an  inch  board 

on  top  of  the  posts,  „ 

projecting  5  or  6  inch-  FlS8'  1  to  ^.-working  plans  of  corn-house. 

es  each  way  ;  then  plates  of  tin  were  fastened  to 


the  edges  of  the  board,  the  corners  being  secured 
together  with  wires  (fig.  2).  Two  sills  (8  to  9  iuchcs 
through  at  butt),  with  a  straight  spot  hewed  at  each 
end,  were  spiked  on  top  of  the  posts,  and  four  floor- 
timbers,  notched  where  they  rest  upon  the  6ills 
(fig.  3),  were  nailed  in  place.  To  hew  the  ends  of 
the  sills  and  other  timbers  so  that  they  will  not 
wind,  after  having  cut  the  flat  surface  on  one  end, 
tack  a  straight-edge  (a,  fig.  6)  flush  with  it,  as  at  b  : 
then  hold  another  straight-edge  on  the  other  end 
and  sight  toward  the  first,  bringing  their  edges  in 
line,  and  mark  where  the  score  is  to  be  cut  as  shown 
by  this.  Having  the  floor-timbers  in  place,  take  a 
chalk-line  and  snap  it  across  their  ends,  over 
the  center  of  the  sills,  to  mark  the  places  for  the 
mortises  for  the  posts  (e,  ef,  fig.  5).  In  width,  the 
mortises  are  one-tliird  the  average  diameter  of 
the  posts,  and  in  length  the  diameter  of  the 
smallest  post.  As  the  tops  of  the  floor-beams  will 
not  be  level,  a  level  line  to  work  from  as  a  guide  in 
making  mortises,  putting  on  the  plates,  etc.,  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  chalk-line  across  the  bottom  of  the 
posts  as  shown  in  fig.  4  ;  this  is  done  by  standing 


-  AV  ^  s  /  /  /  s  s  /  s  ! 

Fig.  8.— RUSTIC  CORN-CRIB  COMPLETE. 

the  posts  in  place — securing  them  with  cleats — and 
afterwards  taking  them  down  to  cut  the  tenons. 
All  mortises  and  tenons  should  be  cut,  holes  bored, 
and  the  timbers  fitted  together  on  the  ground,  as  in 
framing  any  other  building;  then  if  one  or  more  of 
the  poles  is  crooked,  it  can  be  allowed  for  in  the 


on,  thus  producing  a  pleasing  and  picturesque 
effect.  The  floor  may  be  of  2-inch  boards  or  split 
poles.  The  door  or  doors  may  be  constructed  of 
2-inch  poles,  nailed  to  stout  cleats  and  a  brace,  and 
hung  with  ordinary  hinges.  It  is  better  to  have  the 
jambs  of  ash  or  hickory,  as  being  more  durable. 
Shelves  may  be  put  up  on  either  side  of  the  door, 
for  storing  seeds,  etc.  Partitions  are  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  fig.  5.  All  the  lumber  used  on  my  corn- 
house,  was  fit  for  no  other  purpose  save  fire-wood, 
and  all  the  labor  beside  my  own,  was  two  days 
work  of  a  helper  at  75  cts.  per  day.  With  the 
abundance  of  pines  and  cedar  here,  one  can  put  up 
such  buildings  very  cheaply,  apd  they  are  much 
more  appropriate  to  the  country  than  the  old  block¬ 
houses,  and  are  more  durable,  and  pleasing  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  the  engraving  at  fig.  8  plainly  shows.” 


Study  Your  Markets. 

The  question  of  success  or  failure  with  most 
farmers,  depends  upon  their  knowledge  of  the 
markets.  Many  industrious  and  skillful  farmers 
fail  just  at  this  point.  They  know  how  to  cultivate 
crops,  but  are  poor  salesmen.  They  keep  in  the 
beaten  track,  and  never  vary  the  relative  propor¬ 
tion  of  meadow,  pasture  and  tillage,  seldom  try  a 
new  crop,  or  seek  to  improve  their  breeds  of  cattle, 
swine,  or  poultry.  They  do  not  read  much,  and 
seem  not  to  be  aware  that  farming,  like  other  pur¬ 
suits,  is  in  a  transition  state,  and  that  they  must 
meet  new  demands  or  fail  in  business.  The  change 
is  so  great  from  the  age  of  homespun,  which 
closed  some  fifty  years  ago,  to  the  present  time, 
that  our  younger  readers  can  hardly  appreciate  it. 
Then,  almost  every  thing  consumed  in  a  farmer’s 
family  in  the  Northern.  States,  was  produced  on  his 
own  farm,  or  manufactured  under  his  own  (roof. 
Nearly  all  table  supplies,  except  sugar,  molasses, 
tea,  and  coffee,  were  of  his  own  raising.  The  house¬ 
wife  spun  and  wove  not  only  all  her  table  and  bed 
linen,  but  all  the  clothing  for  her  household.  She 
made  the  cotton  and  tow  wicks  and  dipped  them  in 
tallow,  for  the  lights  in  the  dwelling  Travelling 
shoemakers  made  the  annual  supply  of  boots  and 


shoes.  The  trade  which  a  farmer  had  with  the  out¬ 
side  world  was  of  a  very  limited  character.  All 
this  is  changed  now.  No  cloth  is  made  in  the  home. 
The  spinning-wheel  and  loom  have  long  since  gone 
into  kindling  wood,  and  only  the  small  linen  wheel 
and  distaff  is  preserved  occasionally  as  a  memento 
to  the  thrifty  habits  of  our  grandmothers.  The 
farmer  has  become  a  purchaser;  buys  all  that  he 
wears,  buys  much  that  he  eats,  buys  oftentimes  his 
fuel  aud  lights.  To  meet  these  new  demands,  he 
has  occasion  to  study  the  markets,  to  find  out  what 
people  want  in  exchange  for  the  things  he  must 
purchase.  Especially  does  the  eastern  farmer 
need  to  study  the  home  markets.  Tillers  of  the 
low-priced  lands  of  the  new  states,  by  aid  of  cheap 
transportation,  are  able  to  compete  with,  him  in 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  grain,  so  that  he  can  not  af¬ 
ford  to  raise  them  to  sell,  by  the  old  method  at  least, 
though  possibly  he  can  for  his  own  use.  Hay,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  some  other  articles  are  so  bulkly,  that 
he  has  little  competition  and  can  sell  them  at  a 
profit.  In  perishable  articles,  poultry,  eggs,  butter, 
milk,  vegetables,  fruit,  he  can  compete  with  the 
prairies.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  markets,  and  the 
capacities  of  the  soil,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  ascertain  what  crops  will  pay,  and  what  will 
not.  Those  who  do  not  study  these  conditions  of 
success,  and  can  not  tell  what  any  given  crop  costs, 
do  not  know  whether  it  pays  or  not.  We  want  this 
knowledge  and  must  have  it,  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
business.  'We  must  give  up  some  of  the  old  crops 
as  unsuited  to  present  circumstances,  and  cultivate 
thoseforwhichwe  know  there  is  a  profitable  demand. 
Or  an  enterprising  man  can  often  create  a  demand 
for  a  first  rate  article  (See  description  of  “  clouted 
cream,”  in  article  on  “Deerfoot  Farm,”  in  the 
January  number,  as  an  example),  and  thus  have 
a  speciality  that  will  return  him  a  handsome  profit, 
and  win  him  the  reputation  of  being  an  enterprising 
man.  He  will  at  the  same  time  set  an  example  to 
other  farmers,  that  may  benefit  the  agriculture 
of  a  whole  neighborhood  or  even  of  a  county. 


Frost-Proof  Cellars. 

The  usual  practice  of  keepingout  frost  by  banking 
up  the  cellar  with  earth  or  manure,  is  objectiona¬ 
ble  for  many  reasons. 

A  much  more  cleanly 
and  effective  method 
is  by  providing  an  ex¬ 
tra  sash  for  the  win¬ 
dow  and  a  sheathing 
of  board  with  an  air 
space  between  it  and 
the  wall.  An  extra 
sash  may  be  fitted  to 
the  window  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  frame  for  the 
opening  to  which  the 
sash  is  hinged,  as 
shown  in  the  cut,  fig. 

2.  In  mild  weather, 
the  inside-sash  may  Fig.  1. — protecting 
be  thrown  up  and  cellar  walls. 

hooked  to  the  ceiling,  and  closed  in  cold  weather. 
It  is  necessary  to  point  up  with  mortar  all  around 
the  window  -  frames 
both  inside  and  out¬ 
side.  Such  an  extra 
sash  is  also  useful  in 
the  summer,  as  it 
keeps  heat  out  then 
as  well  as  heat  in  at 
this  season.  Before 
putting  up  the 
sheathing  outside  the 
wall,  the  cracks  in 
the  stone  or  brick¬ 
work  and  under  the 
sills  are  pointed  up. 
Then  furring  -  strips 
are  fastened  to  the 
wall,  and  boards 
nailed  to  them  (see 
fig.  1).  The  joints-of 
the  boards  should  be 
closed  by  battens,  or  the  boarding  may  be  of  siding. 


Fig.  2. — DOUBLE  CELLAR 
WINDOWS. 
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Importance  of  the  Male. 

It  has  been  a  too  common  practice  among  farmers 
to  look  upon  a  bull  merely  as  an  inconvenient  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  the  cheaper  his  services  were  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  easier  done  with,  so  much  the  more 
was  gained.  While  the  breeders  of  choice  stock 
have  done  much  to  dispel  this  illusion,  yet,  even 
though  farmers  disbelieve  it,  their  practice  is  still 
too  often  in  accordance  with  the  same  idea.  “  A 
calf  is  a  calf,  and  the  only  necessity  for  it  is  to  re¬ 
new  the  flow  of  milk  from  the  cow,”  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  opinion  largely  held  in  many  milk  dis¬ 
tricts.  But  the  calf  is  more  than  this  ;  it  is  the  ani¬ 
mal  that  we  shall  look  to  for  milk  by  •and  by,  and 
there  is  great  necessity  for  making  the  most  of  it. 
To  do  this,  the  calf  must  not  only  have  a  good  dam, 
but  the  sire  is  also  an  important  element  in  the 
problem,  as  he  has  at  least  equal  influence  with  the 
mother  in  shaping  the  characteristics  of  the  off¬ 
spring.  In  choosing  the  bull  to  breed  from,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  as  much  care  should  be 
exercised,  as  in  the  selection  of  the  whole  herd  of 
cows,  because,  so  far  as  the  offspring  are  con¬ 
cerned,  he  is  half  the  herd.  The  cost  of  the  services 
of  a  bull,  therefore,  or  of  the  animal  himself,  if  he 
is  to  be  purchased,  is  to  be  considered  not  in  com¬ 
parison  with  a  single  cow,  but  with  the  whole  herd 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  the  offspring.  A  farmer 
owning  a  herd  of  fairly  good  cows,  may,  by  the  use 
of  a  high-bred  bull,  that  is,  one  which  has  his  char¬ 
acteristics  strongly  fixed  by  continued  breeding, 
breed  up  a  herd  of  superior  milkers,  butter  pro¬ 


Fig.  1. — BOOF-FBAME  FOB  THATCHING. 

ducers,  or  beef  animals,  according  to  his  needs  and 
his  skill  in  the  practice.  For  the  sex  which  has  the 
desired  qualities  the  strongest  developed  will  have 
the  greatest  influence  in  moulding  the  character 
of  the  offspring  in  the  direction  we  are  seeking. 

In  breeding  valuable  blooded  stock  of  any  kind, 
these  facts  are  of  special  importance,  as  there  are 
greater  risks,  and  also  greater  possible  gains.  Five 
dollars  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  service  of  a 
male  may  make  a  difference  of  $25  or  $50  in  the 
value  of  the  calf ;  and  $100,  or  $500,  in  the  price 
paid  for  a  bull  may  make  a  difference  of  $25  iu  every 
calf  from  a  herd  of  20  cows  for  2  or  3  years,  or 
$1,000  to  $1,500  in  all.  Not  that  price  alone  governs 
the  value  of  an  animal  for  breeding ;  the  eye  of  the 
experienced  judge,  and  the  record  of  the  family 
must  also  come  in  as  important  factors  in  the  selec¬ 
tion.  But  no  breeder  can  afford  to  run  any  unne¬ 
cessary  risks,  and  especially  should  not  be  tempted 
by  low  prices,  when  he  is  not  absolutely  sure  of  the 
quality  of  the  animal  otherwise.  The  selection  of 
the  bull  for  the  first  service  with  a  heifer  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  at  any  stage,  in  fact,  more  important,  for 
the  first  impregnation  may  influence  the  whole 
after  progeny  of  the  cow.  The  characteristics  of 
the  first  sire,  even  to  color  and  form,  are  often  no¬ 
ticeable  in  the  second,  third,  and  subsequent  gen¬ 
erations.  (Those  interested  in  these  important  ques¬ 
tions  should  read  the  new  book  on  “  Stock  Breed¬ 
ing)”  by  Prof.  Manly  Miles.  See  our  Book  List.) 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  a  recent  trip 
through  a  noted  milk-producing  section,  and  by  the 
experience  of  a  friend  in  the  purchase  of  a  herd  of 
imported  Jerseys.  In  the  first  case,  very  little  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  in  the  past  to  the  character 
of  the  bull,  the  calves  often  being  killed  as  soon  as 
born,  and  the  farmers  depending  on  renewing  their 
herds  from  back  country  districts  and  from  ped- 
lers.  Long  experience,  however,  has  taught  that 
this  is  an  unprofitable  practice,  as  compared  to  the 
careful  breeding  and  rearing  of  the  animals  on  the 
home  farm,  and  now  the  farmers  are  getting  more 
interested  in  the  question  of  breeds  and  breeding, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  the  services  of  su¬ 
perior  bulls,  thus  encouraging  their  keeping  by 


some  of  their  number.  In  the  second  case  alluded 
to,  the  gentleman  thought  of  the  bull  no  more  than 
as  one  of  the  cows,  in  fact,  paid  a  less  price  for  him 
than  for  any  one  of  the  former.  The  result  was, 
that  he  got  an  animal  not  so  good  as  the  average  of 
his  cows,  and  he  is  solicitous  for  the  quality  of  the 
forthcoming  progeny.  Some  of  his  first  season’s 
calves,  being  well  sired  in  Jersey,  are  very  superior 
animals,  making  the  comparison  the  stronger. 


How  to  Increase  the  Home  Market 
for  Cheese. 


The  recent  “International  Dairy  Fair”  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  farmers  themselves  con¬ 
sume  but  little  cheese,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most 


2.— THE  BEGINNING.  3. — THATCHEB’S  STAGE. 

wholesome  and  economical  articles  of  food.  Its 
value  is  much  better  appreciated  in  England, 
whither  the  larger  part  of  the  $12,000,000  worth  of 
cheese  exporte.d  from  this  country  goes.  In  al¬ 
most  every  English  house,  whether  palace  or  cot¬ 
tage,  cheese  is  a  staple  article  of  food,  and  the 
laborer  has  his  cheese  as  regularly  as  his  bread. 
The  use  of  cheese  is  far  more  common  in  our  cities 
and  villages  than  in  rural  districts.  In  some  farm¬ 
ing  towns  not  one  house  in  ten  has  cheese  upon  the 
table,  regularly.  The  introduction  of  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  dairy  districts  has  had  a  tendency  to 
banish  cheese  from  the  farmer’s  table.  When  it 
was  made  iu  the  house,  it  was  a  common  article  of 
food.  It  was  eaten  with  the  bread  and  cakes  for 
lunch,  with  the  pastry  at  dinner,  with  the  bread 
and.  milk  of  the  farm-hands  at  supper.  Now  the 
milk  all  goes  to  the  cheese  factory,  and  the  cheese 
is  so  much  relied  upon  to  bring  money,  that  very 
little  of  it  comes  back  to  the  family.  The  factories 
have  so  improved  the  quality,  and  so  cheapened  it, 
that  in  many  districts  it  has  ceased  to  pay  to  make 


Fig.  4. — THE  WOBK  PBOGBESSED. 


cheese,  even  where  butter  can  be  made  at  a  profit. 
States  that  once  exported  cheese  in  large  quantities 
to  Baltimore  and  the  South,  are  now  large  import¬ 
ers  of  the  factory-made  article.  There  is  talk  of 
making  cheese  a  ration  in  the  army  to  increase  the 
demand  for  this  article.  But  this  is  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  in  comparison  with  the  nearly  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  people.  We  need  to  popularize  cheese  as 
thoroughly  as  butter.  We  have  no  doubt  it  would 
contribute  largely  to  the  health  and  thrift  of  the 
country  to  do  this.  There  is  hardly  any  form  of 
animal  food  in  which  we  can  get  so  much  nourish¬ 
ment  for  the  money  as  in  cheese.  The  factory-made 
article  is  good  enough  for  immediate  consumption, 
and  meets  very  well  the  wants  of  the  city  and  vil¬ 
lage  population,  who  can  buy  it  at  the  grocery,  by 
the  pound,  as  suits  their  convenience.  But  farmers 
want  a  smaller  cheese,  and  of  better  keeping  quality. 
We  do  not  want  a  50  or  70-pound  cheese,  but  one 
of  15  or  20  pounds  weight,  cured  sufficiently  to 
keep  until  it  is  consumed.  This  will  greatly  help 
the  home  market  for  cheese.  Connecticut. 


Thatching  Roofs  with  Straw. 

A  thatched  roof  is  tight,  warm,  and  durable,  is 
easily  repaired,  and  may  be  wholly  replaced  by  re¬ 
peated  repairs  in  the  course  of  years  ;  thus  lasting 
continuously.— -It  will  come  in  well  on  the  prairie 
farms  where  timber  is  scarce,  and  shingles  are  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  is  warm  in  winter,  while  it  is  loss 
penetrated  by  the 
hot  summer  sun. 

It  is  available  for 
barns,  stables,  and 
cottages,  while  it  is 
by  no  means  ill- 
looking.  But  to  be 
lasting,  it  must  be 
well  made.  The 
first  requisite  is 
hand-thrashed  lye, 
barley  or  wheat- 
s  tra  w  ,  which 
should  be  dampen¬ 
ed  before  it  is 
used.  The  next  is  a  proper  arrangement  of  roof- 
laths.  These  may  be  round  or  split  saplings, not  more 
than  2  inches  thick,  flattened  where  they  cross  the 
rafters,  and  securely  nailed  (see  fig.  1).  The  work¬ 
ing-stage  (fig.  3),  consists  of  a  wide  board  a  few 
feet  long,  having  two  pins  at  one  end  which  hook 
on  to  the  roof-lath,  a  cleat  at  the  lower  end,  and 
a  seat  about  the  middle,  for  the  thatcher  while  at 
work.  Besides  one  for  each  workman,  a  spare  stage 


Fig.  5.— AT  THE  GABLE. 


Fig.  6. — NEEDLE  FOB  USE  IN  THATCHING. 

will  be  convenient  in  moving  about  the  roof.  One 
person  prepares  the  straw  in  bundles  of  a  conven¬ 
ient  size  with  the  butts  evenly  arranged.  A  bundle 
of  straw  is  first  laid  upon  the  laths  at  the  corner  of 


Fig.  7.— THATCHEB’S  MALLET. 

the  roof,  with  the  ends  turned  outwards  to  the 
gable  as  shown  at  fig.  2,  and  is  tied  down  to  the 
laths  by  tarred  twine,  a  wooden  needle  (fig.  6),  be¬ 
ing  used  to  carry  the  twine.  The  next  bundle  is 
laid  close  up  to  the  first,  with  the  lower  ends  turned 
outwards  a  little  less,  and  is  tied  firmly,  a  knot 
being  made  at  every  tie.  This  is  contined  for 
a  few  feet,  when  the  second  tier  is  begun  (see  fig.  5), 
the  butts  being  turned  out  so  at  to  project  a  few 
inches  over  the  edge  of  the  roof.  The  work  is  thus 
continued  until  the  peak  of  the  roof  is  reached,  the 
tiers  being  laid  as  shown  at  fig.  4.  The  peak  is 
covered  by  bending  the  straw  over  upon  each  side, 
and  fastening  it  down  by  the  twine.  A  thin  split 
sapling,  hoop-poles,  or  even  barrel-hoops,  may  be 
used  to  finish  off  the  peak.  These  are  laid  upon 
the  straw  a  foot  or  less  from  the  ridge,  and  tightly 
bound  down,  a  man  inside  helping.  To  make  a 
continuously  smooth  sloping  roof,  as  represented 
at  fig.  8,  the  straw  is  shaved  off  with  a  grass-hook, 
or  a  knife  made  of  a  piece  of  a  scythe-blade,  and 
then  beaten  down  with  the  mallet  shown  at  fig.  7. 
The  more  carefully  this  is  done,  the  more  closely 
the  straw  will  lie,  and  the  tighter  the  roof  will  be. 

By  repeating  the 
layers  until  the 
straw  is  six  inch¬ 
es  thick,  there 
will  be  none 
of  the  binding- 
twine  visible  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  ridge 
where  it  is 
bound  around 
the  strips.  When 
the  slopes  are 
finished,  the 
„  edges  of  the 

6  roof  are  cut  and 

trimmed  smoothly,  the  eaves  being  cut  horizontal¬ 
ly,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  gables  perpendicularly. 
Thatched  roofs  are  coming  into  more  general  use, 
often  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  farmers, 
who  thus  utilize  a  product  that  is  worth  very  little. 
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The  TJse  of  the  Roller. 

The  roller  is  often  made  to  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  upon  new¬ 
ly-sown  grain  fields  is  to  break  up  the  clods  as  well 
as  to  compress  the  soil,  and  the  former  is  the  more 
important  of  the  two.  Merely  to  compress  a  mass 
of  hard  lumps  often  injures  the  crop,  as  it  prevents 
the  successful  germiuatiou  of  the  seed  by  burying 
it  under  hard  and  impenetrable  clods.  A  roller 
that  will  break  these  clods  and  compact  the  surface 
will  be  the  most  effective.  English  farmers  use  an 
implement  called  a  “  Crosskill  roller,”  which  has  a 
surface  serrated  both  ways,  so  that  it  is  cut  up  into 

points.  This  is 
an  invaluable 
implement  up¬ 
on  clay  soils. 
A  roller  which 
will  answer  the 
same  purpose 
may  be  made 
as  shown  in 
the  engraving. 
This  consists 
of  an  ordinary 
wooden  roller, 
to  the  surface 
of  which  are 
home-made  roller.  bolted  three- 

cornered  strips 

of  hard-wood.  A  square  strip  4  inches  thick  is  sawed 
lengthwise  and  diagonally,  as  shown  in  the  corner 
of  the  engraving,  and  these  strips  being  attached 
to  the  roller,  furnish  a  number  of  cutting  edges, 
which  break  up  the  clods  and  leave  the  soil  com¬ 
pact  and  in  small  ridges,  which  is  far  preferable  to 
the  flat  surface  left  by  the  ordinary  smooth  roller. 


A  Home-made  Root  Cutter. 

A  machine  for  slicing  a  small  supply  of  roots 
may  be  constructed  as  follows  :  A  box  is  provided, 
proportioned  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  set 
upon  four  legs,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the 
others,  in  order  to  give  a  proper  6lope  to  the  box. 


At  the  lower  and  open  end  a  knife  is  fitted,  at  the 
left  by  a  bolt,  and  on  the  right  playing  loose  in  a 
long  perpendicular  slot.  The  knife  is  made  of  a 
piece  of  scythe  blade ;  the  box  being  filled  with 
roots,  they  are  held  up  to  the  blade  with  one  hand, 
while  the  cutter  is  worked  by  the  other. 


To  Make  Fanning  Profitable. — “A  Sub¬ 
scriber,”  gives  the  following  as  the  rules  that  have 
led  to  his  success  in  farming :  “  (1.)  I  cultivate 
double  the  area  that  any  of  my  neighbors  do,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  size  of  my  farm,  and  get  double  the 
average  crops  per  acre.  (2. )  My  rotation  extends 
two  years  beyond  the  usual  course  :  Hoed  and  grain 
crops,  the  first  two  years,  of  a  character  suited  to 
the  soil  and  the  markets  ;  third  year,  clover;  fourth 
year,  wheat ;  then  three  years  in  hay.  (3.)  Breed¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  pigs  as  the  most  economical 
medium  for  the  conversion  of  grain  into  money 


and  manure.  My  pigs  are  always  cross-breeds, 
using-a  boar  of  a  quickly  maturing  breed  on 
selected  sows.  They  are  all  killed  and  sold  at  six 
to  eight  months  old.  (4.)  The  purchase  of  rich 
food,  such  as  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal,  for  its 
manure  value,  and  to  be  fed  in  connection  ■with 
straw,  corn-stalks  and  swale  hay,  thus  enhancing  the 
value  of  this  rather  coarse  fodder.  This  enables  me 
to  mature  grade  Shorthorn  steers  inside  of  two  and 
a  half  years.  I  also  feed  clover  hay  with  the  coarse 
fodder.  The  first  principles  of  this  system,  that  are 
essential  to  its  success  iu  anybody’s  hands,  are : 
The  use  of  more  capital  than  usual,  improved  im¬ 
plements,  commercial  fertilizers,  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  careful  attention  to  the  selection  of  seed. 


Two  Troublesome  Grasses. 

Cheat  and  Darnel. 

The  “  Pacific  Rural  Press,”  speaking  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  grinding  of  the  seeds  of  “Cheat” — probably 
winnowed  from  wheat — as  a  food  for  stock,  says : 
“  The  plant  which  is  commonly  called  Cheat  in  this 
State,  is  Lolium  temulentum,'''  and  urges  caution  in 
its  use.  It  is  strange  that  the  common  names  of 
grasses  should  be  so  misapplied  iu  California.  In 
all  the  older  States,  and  in  all  works  on  grasses  and 
grains,  as  well  as  in  the  “Report  on  the  Grasses  of 
the  State,”  in  the  Transactions  of  the  California 
State  Agricultural  Society,  the  name  “  Cheat,”  or 
“Chess,”  is  given  to  Bromus  secalinus,  and  to  that 
only.  This  is  a  widely  different  grass  from  the  Lo¬ 
lium,  the  common  uame  for  which  is  “  Darnel,”  or 
“  Bearded  Darnel.”’  Holding  it  to  be  of  as  much 
importance  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  common 
names  of  weeds  as  in  those  of  cultivated  plants,  we 
hope  our  friends  of  the  “Rural  Press”  will  not 
contribute  to  the  confusion  which  already  exists,  by 
continuing  this  incorrect  application  of  a  common 
name.  As  both  grasses  are  common  at  the  East,  as 
well  as  at  the  West,  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  the  two  by  engravings  show¬ 
ing  a  single  spikelet  of  each.  First,  as  to  the 

Darnel,  Lolium  temulentum,  called  “  Chess  ”  and 
“  Cheat  ”  in  California.  Fig.  1  shows 
a  single  spikelet ;  it  sits  close  upon 
the  stem,  just  as  a  spikelet  of  wheat 
does,  but  with  the  difference  that  this 
stands  with  its  edge  towards  the  stem, 
while  wheat  presents  its  flat  side.  The 
engraving  shows  one  of  the  spikelets, 
and  a  single  joint  at  the  stem,  which 
is  hollowed  out  to  receive  it.  Most 
grasses  (and  grains)  have  at  the  base 
of  each  spikelet,  two  empty  chaffy 
scales  (glumes)  within  which  are  the 
grains,  each  enclosed  by  its  two  pieces 
of  chaff.  In  Darnel,  there  is  but  one 
of  these  chaffy  scales  (a),  the  other  pig.  j_ 
is  wanting.  Its  position  and  struc¬ 
ture  distinguish  Lolium  from  any  cultivated  grain. 

Chess,  Bromus  secalinus,  has  avery  different  struc¬ 
ture.  Its  spikelets  (fig.  2)  are  in  an  open,  loose  clus¬ 
ter  or  panicle,  like  Oats,  and  are  never,  like  Darnel  or 
Wheat,  set  down  close  upon  the  stem  ; 
moreover  there  are  always  at  the  base 
of  each,  two  empty  chaffy  scales  or 
glumes  {a,  a).  The  Darnel  and  Chess 
are  as  unlike  in  appearance  as  are 
Wheat  and  Oats.  In  Darnel  (fig.  1)  the 
spikelets  arc  always  close  upon  the 
stem  like  wheat,  and  in  Chess  (fig.  2) 
they  are  always  at  the  ends  of  long 
and  very  slender  branches,  like  Oats. 

Darnel  has  had  for  generations  the 
reputation  of  being  poisonous,  and 
has  long  been  pointed  out  as  an 
exception  among  grasses.  Its  sp  icific  name,  temu¬ 
lentum  (drunken),  perpetuates  thii  idea.  Not  many 
years  ago  an  English  experimenter  took  the  trouble 
to  eat  only  bread  made,  at  first,  with  flour  ground  in 
part  from  Darnel,  and  finally  he  partook  of  only 
pure  Darnel-flour  bread,  and  claimed  that  he  ex¬ 
perienced  no  inconvenience  whatever.  Chess  is 
such  a  common  weed,  and  occurs  in  wheat-fields  so 
unexpectedly,  that  many  believe  that  wheat  turns 
to  chess.  A  belief  than  which,  to  one  familiar 


with  the  structure  of  grasses,  nothing  can  be  more 
improbable  or  absurd. — N.  B. — This  need  not  be 
answered  by  assertions.  When  specimens  are  pro¬ 
duced  part  wheat  and  part  che6s,  we  will  consider 
them.  The  last  that  came,  claiming  to  show  the 
transformation  were,  in  the  presence  of  several 
witnesses,  put  under  the  hydrant  to  wash  the  earth 
from  the  roots ;  as  soon  as  the  roots  were  clean, 
they  separated.  A  seed  of  chess  and.one  of  wheat 
had  started  both  close  together,  but  their  roots 
were  as  distinct  as  if  they  had  grown  a  mile  apart. 


Important  Experiments. 

The  Old  Theory  of  Dew  Contradicted— Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Soil  to  Water  and  Cultivation. 

Prof.  Levi  Stockbridge,  who  himself  gave  the 
money  a  year  ago  for  establishing  the  Massachu- 
sets  Experiment  Station  in  connection  with  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  has  been  making 
some  interesting  experiments  at  great  expense  of 
time  and  labor,  that  are  of  value  and  import¬ 
ance  to  agriculture.  The  results  are  so  con¬ 
trary  to  the  universally  received  ideas  that  they  are 
quite  sure  to  make  something  of  a  stir  among 
scientists  and  agriculturists  generally,  as  they  have 
important  bearings  on  many  questions  of  cultivation 
and  of  plant  growth.  Prof.  Stockbridge  has  found 
that  the  soil  and  plants  at  night  are  warmer  than 
the  air,  though  heretofore  the  reverse  has  been 
held.  This  contradicts  the  theory  that  “  dew  ”  is 
the  condensation  and  deposition  of  moisture  from 
the  air  by  contact  with  the  supposed  colder  soil. 
This  fact  and  others  are  brought  out  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  abstract  of  the  results  of  the  investigations 
from  advance  sheets  of  the  report  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  which  we  are  the  first  to  publish. 

Temperature  of  Air  and  Soil. 

There  were  over  700  observations  on  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  air,  and  of  the  soil  of  a  lysimeter,  day 
and  Dight,  taken  at  the  coldest  part  of  the  night, 
and  warmest  time  of  day,  varying  with  the  season, 
and  covering  the  period  between  May  23d  and  Nov. 
30th.  The  average  day  temperature  of  the  air  for 
the  period  was  72.940°,  and  that  of  the  soil 
72.061°.  The  average  temperature  of  the  air  at 
night  was  49.664°,  and  that  of  the  soil  56.370°. 
These  are  remarkable  figures,  showiug  the  soil  in 
the  day  time  to  correspond  almost  exactly  with  the 
air  in  temperature,  and  over  6°  warmer  at  night. 
These  night  observations  were  made  before  day¬ 
light  in  the  morning ;  others  were  also  made  at  10 
P.  M.,  to  test  this  question  of  difference  between 
air  and  soil.  The  result  was  that  the  average  dif¬ 
ference  was  almost  identical ;  in  the  former  case 
6.705°,  in  the  latter  6.130°.  Still  other  obser¬ 
vations  were  made  at  odd  times  over  a  range  of 
country  4  miles  in  extent,  and  in  all  kinds  of  soils  : 


Description  of  Soil. 

\ 

Ten 

at 

Air . 

per- 

ire. 

Soil 

Date. 

Hour. 

Garden  soil .  . 

49 

50 

Junell 

4  A.  M. 

Grass  land  recently  mown.. 

49 

54 

tc  <( 

4  4  4  4 

Grass  land,  crop  standing... 

49 

54 

44  u 

44  (4 

Garden  soil . . .  . . 

44 

48 

“  12 

44  44 

Grass  land  recently  mown.. 

44 

54 

u  u 

44  44 

Grass  land,  crop  standing... 

44 

54 

44  44 

44  44 

Wet.  peat  swamp  in  grass... 

43 

53 

44  44 

44  44 

Wet  peat  swamp,  no  grass.. 

42 

51 

44  44 

44  44 

Garden  soil . 

58 

60 

“  16 

44  44 

Grass  land  recently  mown.. 

58 

62 

44  44 

44  (4- 

Grass  land,  crop  standing... 

58 

62 

44  44 

44  44 

Gravelly  knoll  "in  grass . 

58 

64 

4  4  4  4 

44  44 

“  “  tilled . 

58 

60 

44  44 

44  k( 

In  heavy  clover,  soil . 

50 

59 

44  44 

4  4  44 

Grass  land  north  of  building 

50 

64 

“  28 

4  4  4  4 

Wet,  clay . . 

60 

63 

44  4  4 

44  44 

At  brook-side  in  mud . 

59 

62 

44  44 

44  44 

Wet  grass  near  river . 

56 

71 

July  1 

2:30  A.M. 

Sandy  loam  in  grain . 

66 

70 

44  44 

4.  4. 

In  a  dense  forest . 

67 

66 

44  44 

44  44 

Turf  outside  of  woods . 

66 

70 

44  44 

44  44 

Wood  land  on  hill  side . 

66 

66 

44  44 

44  44 

The  average  of  the  soil  temperature  was  66.13°, 
of  the  air,  60.75°  showing  a  higher  average  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  general  soil  of  the  vicinity  than  in 
the  lysimeter.  In  only  one  instance  was  the  air 
warmer  than  the  soil,  viz.  :  in  a  dense  forest,  and 
on  a  night  succeeding  a  day  when  the  thermometer 
had  stood  at  102’  at  2:30  P.  M.,  and  the  air  at  night 
was  remarkably  still.  Then  a  regular  system  of 
observations  was  taken  on  the  5th,  16th,  and  26th 


Fig.  2. 
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•of  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nov.,  on  Dry  cultivated 
Hand,  Wet  cultivated  land,  Dry  grass  land,  Wet  grass 
land,  and  Forest  soil,  at  3  to  6  stations  in  each  case, 
and  at  from  4  to 5  o’clock  each  morning;  in  this 
series  numbering  nearly  900.  In  each  case  the 
temperature  was  taken  of  the  air,  the  surface  soil, 
and  at  5  inches  deep.  The  results  confirmed  those 
previously  obtained,  being  even  more  remarkable. 

From  Aug.  1st  to  Dec.  1st,  the  soil  at  5  inches 
deep  averaged  12.345°  warmer  than  the  air.  It 
has  heretofore  been  taught  that  wet  soils  are  cold, 
as  corrrpared  with  dry,  from  which  assumed  fact 
important  conclusions  have  been  drawn  ;  but  this 
long  series  of  observations  prove  the  contrary. 
Practically,  at  the  depth  of  5  inches  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  wet  and  dry  soils  is  the  same.  “The  day 
temperature  of  the  dry  soils  is  higher  than  the  wet, 
and  the  diurnal  variation  greater  ;  but  the  equality 
of  temperature  at  night  indicates  pretty  clearly  that 
temperature  is  by  no  means  the  only  factor  to  be 
considered  in  discussing  the  condition  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  wet  land.” 

The  Temperature  of  Growing;  Plants, 

as  compared  with  the  air  at  night,  was  the  subject 
of  over  100  observations  from  J une  14  to  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  on  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  different 
parts  of  the  same  plant.  To  take  the  temperature 
of  grasses  and  similar  plants,  a  bunch  of  the  leaves 
and  stems  are  tied  together  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  a  thermometer  inserted  in  the  center  at  4 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  For  plants  having  thick 
6teras  or  leaves,  these  were  pierced  with  a  steel 
rod,  and  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  inserted  in 
the  cavity.  Though  there  was  often  no  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  plant  and  the  air, 
in  no  case  was  the  air  warmer  than  the  plant,  and 
in  many  the  plant  was  the  warmer.  We  quote  a 
few  examples  in  the  following  table  : 


June  14. Bunch  of  rapidly  growing  white  clover. 58”  air  57” 

July  14. Center  of  growing  corn-plant  . 69”  “  68” 

July  14. Center  of  growing  clover-stalk  . 69”  “  68“ 

Aug.  6. Center  of  bunch  of  purslane . 68"  “  68* 

Aug.  14. Center  of  corn-plant . 60“  '•*  58“ 

Aug.  14.  Apple  on  the  tree . 57“  “  57° 

Aug.  14. Pumpkin  rind.... . .  ..57“  ”*  56” 

The  plants  averaged  nearly  li°  warmer  than  the  air. 
"Where  Does  Dew  Come  From  P 


The  general  belief  is  that  the  soil  obtains  water 
from  the  air  at  night  by  absorption  and  condensa¬ 
tion,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  of  the  “  utmost 
agricultural  value,”-  and  that  in  times  of  drouth 
this  moisture  of  the  air  invigorates  and  sustains 
plants  which  otherwise  would  perish.  The  ob¬ 
servations  of  Professor  Stockbridge  show  the  soil, 
from  May  to  November,  both  at  the  surface  and  5 
inches  deep  to  be  warmer  than  the  air,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  moisture  on  the  surface  in  the 
morning  was  deposited  from  the  air.  A  more 
reasonable  conclusion  is  that  the  vapor  which  rises 
from  the  surface  is  condensed  as  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  colder  air.  The  phenomenon  of  so- 
called  “  dew  fall  ”  is  usually  attributed  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  fact  that  soil  and  plants  are  colder  than  the 
air  at  night,  and  so  condense  its  moisture  in  the 
form  of  “  dew.”  The  “  dew  ”  on  the  ice-pitcher  is 
the  common  illustration  to  prove  the  theory ;  but 
as  we  have  seen,  the  conditions  in  this  case  are  the 
reverse  of  those  with  soil  and  plant,  which  are  both 
warmer  than  the  air  at  night,  while  the  ice-pitcher 
is  colder.  Further  investigations  were  made  in  the 
study  of  this  question.  A  tin-box,  without  top  or 
bottom,  was  filled  with  soil  and  placed  in  growing 
grass  ;  the  next  morning  the  grass  was  loaded  with 
dew,  but  not  a  trace  appeared  on  the  box,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  was  66°,  and  of  the  air  60°. 
This  experiment  was  repeated  many  times  with  the 
same  results.  Then  a  loose  tin  cover  was  placed 
on  the  box  (fig.  1) ;  in  the  morning  the  top  of  the 
cover  was  dry,  but  the  under  side  (fig.  2)  was 
“thickly  studded  with  drops  of  water ” — dew. 

If  the  theory  of  the  absorption  of  water  from  the 
air  by  the  soil  is  correct,  then  a  given  bulk  of  soil 
would  be  heavier  in  the  morning  than  the  previous 
evening.  To  test  this  question,  two  boxes,  each 
holding  one  cubic  foot,  were  filled  with  soil  with¬ 
out  disturbing  it;  one  with  loam,  the  other  with 
peat.  These  were  placed  in  a  trench  with  their 
tops  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  exposed 


to  all  weathers,  and  their  weights  taken  night  and 
morning.  The  result  was  a  loss  in  weight  for  each 
box  every  morning  but  5  out  of  17  ;  in  the  5  cases 
there  was  neither  gain  or  loss.  Figure  4  shows  a 
double  walled  tin-can,  of  which  fig.  3  shows  the 
inside  ;  it  is  one  foot  square  and  bottbmless  ;  the 
spaces,  A,  A,  contain  ice-water  to  cool  the  air 
and  condense  the  vapor  in  the  space,  B.  C  is  a 
gutter  to  catch  the  water  collected  on  the  inner 
surface,  and  conduct  it  by  the  rubber  tube  into  the 
jar,  E.  The  following  table  shows  the  results ; 


Date. 

Humidity 

of  air  in¬ 

side. 

Total  wa¬ 

ter  inside. 

■ 

Total  wa¬ 

ter  collect¬ 
ed. 

?■* 

& 

Tempera¬ 

ture  of  aii- 
outside. 

Tempera¬ 

ture  of 
soil. 

nis 

lit. 

pr.  ct. 

grains. 

gr’s. 

barrels. 

July 

8 

82 

0 . 1555 

2.55 

8,950 

70” 

75” 

9 

96 

0.3045 

19.22 

70,941 

76 

79 

10 

95 

0.2786 

33.06 

122,216 

76 

79 

13 

92 

0.2267 

.445 

818 

70 

74 

15 

82 

0.1555 

13.05 

48,364 

63 

74 

16 

86 

0  1684 

17.43 

64,745 

65 

72 

Remarks:  (1).  Leak  at  tube.  (2).  Soil  wet  by  heavy 
rain  previous  day.  (3).  On  garden  soil  recently  hoed. 
(4).  On  a  board.  (5).  On  dry  sandy  land.  (6).  On  grass 
land  ;  grass  under  vessel  wet  with  heavy  “  dew,”  and  but 
little  outside. 

The  large  amount  of  water  collected  by  this  ap¬ 
paratus,  as  well  as  the  other  experiments,  shows  that 
evaporation  from  the  soil  goes  on  at  night,  the  same 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  1. 


as  in  the  day  time.  These  various  observations  and 
experiments  teach  that  the  soil  does  not  absorb  water 
from  the  air  at  night,  or  receive  it  by  the  deposit  of 
“  dew  ;  ”  on  the  contrary, they  teach  that  the  “dew  ” 
is  vapor  evaporated  from  the  soil  and  condensed 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  colder  air.  The 
striking  phenomenon  known  as  “ground  fog,” is 
further  corroboration  of  this.  It  is  a  sheet  of  mist 
from  a  few  to  many  feet  in  thickness,  seen  at  night 
when  the  air  is  still,  and  always  over  wet  land  or 
water.  The  surface  beneath  the  fog  is  many  de¬ 
grees  warmer  than  the  air,  and  contains  vastly  more 
water.  Its  abundance  and  warmth  cause  rapid  evap¬ 
oration  of  vapor,  which  is  condensed  and  made 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


visible  by  the  colder  air. — Further  experiments  on 
evaporation  of  water  from  plants,  in  connection 
with  the  above  observations  on  temperature,  others 
showing  the  relations  of  the  soil  to  water  and 
fertilizers,  and  the  practical  deductions  from  the 
experiments  are  reserved  for  another  number. 


American  Produce  Abroad.  —At  the  fall 
dairy  shows  in  England,  American  factory  cheese 
took  such  a  prominent  position,  as  to  cause  the 
London  “  Times  ”  to  say  that  it  was  driving  “  Eng¬ 
lish  Cheddar’s  out  of  the  market.”  Be  it  un¬ 
derstood  that  English  Cheddar  cheese  is  of  a  similar 


grade  to  the  American  factory  product,  and  is  the 
main  reliance  of  the  English  market.  A  prominent 
American  gentlemen  writes  from  Vienna,  that  the 
prospects  of  this  country  as  viewed  from  abroad, 
promise  an  era  of  great  prosperity,  because  we  are 
finding  a  market  in  other  lands  for  so  much  of  our 
produce:  horses,  cattle,  dead  meat,  butter,  cheese, 
grain,  and  manufactured  goods.  The  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  animal  products  we  can  ship  abroad  the 
better,  for  that  means  that  we  are  feeding  grain, 
and  thereby  saving  the  fertility  of  our  farms.  For, 
as  wc  have  shown  in  various  articles,  the  land  is 
more  exhausted  by  selling  grain,  than  by  feeding  it 
and  selling  meat,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  and  by  the 
latter  course  we  get  two  prices  for  the  grain  ;  one 
in  the  product  sold  and  one  in  the  manure. 


Amber  Sugar  Cane. 

Readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  will  re¬ 
member  that  wc  planted  five  acres  of  the  “  Amber 
SugarCane”  last  spring,  and  that  the  cold,  wet 
storms  so  injured  it  that  the  piece  was  plowed  up 
and  sowed  to  turnips.  (This  root-crop  fully  paid 
the  expense  of  the  experiment).  A  small  patch  in 
one  of  the  fields  was  left,  and  as  the  warm  weather 
of  July  came  on,  it  grew  with  great  rapidity,  in  the 
course  of  the  season  attaining  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
hight.  At  maturity  the  cane  was  cut  and  sent  to 
the  cane  mill  at  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station.  The  product  was  a  superior  quality  of 
syrup,  nice  enough  for  any  table.  Experiments  by 
others  in  the  Eastern  States  were  similar  in  result 
to  this,  some  or  them  succeding  better  on  aecount 
of  less  rain  during  the  month  after  planting,  and  a 
warmer  soil.  In  the  West  the  “Amber  Cane  ”  has 
proved  more  of  a  success,  perhaps  from  more  ex¬ 
perience  in  growing  sorghum,  of  which  the  “Amber 
Cane  ”  is  only  an  improved  variety. 

Last  season’s  result  in  our  own  experience  and 
that  of  others  indicates  that  the  “Amber  Cane  ” 
may  be  a  profitable  crop,  both  West  and  East,  under 
proper  conditions  of  soil  and  cultivation.  In 
numerous  cases  the  yield  is  reported  as  high  as 
200  gallons  per  acre,  and  in  some  cases,  300  gallons. 
It  is  stated  that  sugar  is  easily  obtained  from  this 
cane  at  mills  iu  the  West,  and  that  it  is  a  profitable 
part  of  the  manufacture.  In  the  investigations  at  the 
Mass.  Experiment  Station,  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  grape  sugar  was  found  in  the  juice,  which  is 
less  sweet  than  cane  sugar  in  general  use  in  families, 
and  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Indian  corn  (the  grain) 
and  is  worth  only  one  half  the  value  of  cane  sugar. 
Less  of  this  undesirable  “grape  sugar”  was  found  in 
the  juice  from  fresh  cut  cane,  than  from  that  which 
had  lain  some  time  before  being  ground.  It  is 
hoped  that  improved  culture  and  manufacture  will 
increase  the  percentage  of  cane  sugar,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  already  done  by  Western  cultivators. 

The  requisites  for  success  with  this  crop  in  the 
field  are  :  a  light  dry  soil,  cultivated  at  least  one 
year  previous, thoroughly  pulverized  by  plowing  and 
harrowing,  and  made  fertile  by  previous  manuring, 
or  the  application  of  well  decomposed  manure  or 
artificial  fertilizers,  similar  to  those  used  for  com  ; 
planting  the  seed  early,  and  covering  it  not  over 
one  half  inch  deep  ;  thorough  after  cultivation,  and 
keeping  the  soil  light  and  entirely  free  from  weeds. 

The  main  reason  why  a  crop  like  this  is  so  profit¬ 
able,  after  the  details  and  difficulties  of  cultivation 
and  manufacture  are  understood  and  overcome,  is, 
that  it  makes  no  draft  upon  the  resources  of  the 
farm  as  the  constituents  of  the  syrup  or  sugar 
are  obtained  from  the  air.  The  pulp  from  the 
mills  is  composted  to  make  manure  to  return  to 
the  soil ;  the  leaves  make  excellent  fodder,  and  the 
seeds  are  said  to  be  equal  to  oats  for  use  as  food. 


Breeding  as  an  Art.— Prof.  Manly  Miles,  in 
his  recent  book  on  “Stock  Breeding,”  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  no  previous  work  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  that  contains  in  a  convenient  form  for  study 
and  reference,  the  known  rules  and  principles  of 
the  art  of  breeding,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of 
the  great  importance  and  vast  extent  of  the  live 
stock  interest.  The  acknowledged  first  principles  of 
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breeding  are  the  same  now  as  when  it  began  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  attention  of  thinking  agriculturists,  and 
these  are,  “like  produces  like,”  and  “breed  from 
the  best,”  though  to-day  these  empirical  expres¬ 
sions  have  such  extended  applications  that  they  are 
hardly  recognizable  in  their  changed  forms.  The 
critical  study  by  Bakewell  and  his  followers,  of  the 
form  and  proportions  of  animals  and  their  relations 
to  the  most  desirable  qualities,  have  produced  a  va¬ 
riety  of  improved  breeds  of  remarkable  excellence, 
each  differing  from  the  others  in  the  particular 
characters  that  adapt  them  to  special  conditions 
and  purposes.  Bakewell  regarded  live  stock  as  ma¬ 
chines  for  con  verting  the  vegetable  products  of  the 
farm  into  animal  products  of  greater  value,  and  to 
do  this,  to  breed  such  animals  as  will  “  convert  the 
largest  amount  of  food  into  animal  products  of  the 
best  quality,  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  ma¬ 
terial,”  is  what  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  breeding 
leads  to  when  carried  into  practice  on  the  farm. 

Among  the  Lumbermen  and  Iron  Miners 
of  Lake  Superior. 

The  route  of  tourists  to  the  Lake  Superior  regions 
has  generally  been  by  water,  taking  in  Marquette 
and  other  points  along  the  shore.  We,  however, 
have  come  from  Chicago  to  Ishpeming  (the  center 
of  the  iron  mines),  by  rail,  and  found  many  most 
interesting  places  by  the  way.  As  we  left  Green  Bay, 
the  air  was  fairly  filled  with  flocks  of  ducks  of  every 
variety  which  gather  in  the  adjacent  waters  during 
the  autumn  months.  Though  we  did  not  tarry  to 
test  the  sport,  it  appeared  as  if  there  must  be  fully 
as  good  shooting  here  as  in  Curritucti  Sound,  North 
Carolina,  which  1  have  found  in  former  days  a  per¬ 
fect  paradise  for  duck-shooters.  A  few  miles  fur¬ 
ther  on,  the  train  halted  in  front  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Gardiner  House  at  Pensaukee.  The  terrible  cy¬ 
clone  of  1877  unroofed  this  large  hotel  and  destroy¬ 
ed  it,  together  with  about  every  other  building  in 
the  place.  Houses  were  lifted  bodily  and  carried 
to  a  distance  of  several  rods.  A  buggy  was  hoisted 
from  an  adjoining  shed  and  landed  in  the  second 
story  of  the  Gardiner  House.  Horses,  cattle,  and 
other  animals  were  blown  about  through  the  air 
like  6heaves  of  straw.  Buildings  not  prostrated, 
were  covered  with  a  coat  of  mud  from  the  river-bed 


death.  For  a  time  there  was  seemingly  no  escape 
for  any  one,  as  all  the  surrounding  forests  were  on 
fire.  Many  took  refuge  in  the  Peshtigo  river  run¬ 
ning  near  by ;  but  the  heat  of  the  flames  was  so  in¬ 
tense  as  to  render  the  river  uncomfortable.  The  vil¬ 
lage  has  since  been  considerably  rebuilt.  The  houses 
are  all  small,  giving  the  place  an  inferior  appear¬ 
ance.  A  ride  of  ten  miles  further,  brought  us  to  the 
Menomonee  River,  which  is  the  border  line  between 
Wisconsin  and  Mich¬ 
igan.  We  were  now 
in  the  midst  of  the 
lumber  region.  The 
river  was  full  of  logs, 
piled  one  upon  an¬ 
other,  and  presenting 
a  novel  sight ;  the 
scenery  on  both  sides 
is  of  a  wild  romantic 
character.  The  en¬ 
graving,  fig.  1,  gives  a 
view  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  river.  These  logs 
are  cut  in  the  forests 
above,  and  floated 
down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Menomo¬ 
nee,  where  there  are 
eleven  saw-mills,  with 
a  combined  capacity 
of  1,300,000  feet  in 
twelve  hours.  Groups 
of  lumbermen  now 
began  to  come  aboard 
the  train.  They 
are  large,  stalwart 

fellows,  and  in  their  general  make-up,  present  a 
very  picturesque  appearance  ;  most  of  them  wore 
heavy  woollen  pants  of  a  fiery  red  color, and  woollen 
shirts  of  a  dark-blue.  Their  heavy  boots  have  large 
nails  projecting  from  the  bottom,  which  often  are 
very  annoying  to  the  conductors,  as  they  sometimes 
fairly  plough  up  the  bottom  of  the  cars.  These  nails 
enable  the  lumbermen  to  pass  from  one  floating  log 
to  another  without  difficulty.  They  generally  travel 
in  squads  in  going  to  or  from  the  lumber  districts. 
They  sometimes  are  rude  and  boisterous,  and  have, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  endeavored  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  a  train  of  cars.  Now,  however,  the  con¬ 
ductors  are  clothed  with  the  powers  of  sheriff,  and 


uncommon  thing  for  deer  to  be  seen  from  the  train. 
One  of  the  engineers,  who  always  carries  his  rifle 
with  him,  kills  many  of  them  every  season.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  deer  run  so 
rapidly  from  an  approaching  hunter,  they  will  stand 
and  look  at  a  passing  train  as  if  dazed  by  the  sight. 
They  appear  to  have  an  extraordinary  curiosity 
which  every  one  has  observed  in  the  antelope  when 
hunting  them  on  the  western  plains.  The  Big 


Fig.  1. — LOGGING  ON  THE  MENOMONEE  RIVER. 


60me  distance  away.  This  terrible  cyclone  mowed 
everything  before  it  like  a  scythe,  and  will,  for  many 
years  to  come,  constitute  an  important  topic  for 
conversation  in  all  this  country.  Twenty  miles 
further,  we  reach  Peshtigo.  In  1871,  when  the 
great  fire  was  raging  in  Chicago,  this  village  like¬ 
wise  became  a  prey  to  the  devouring  element,  and 
800  out  of  a  population  of  2,500  were  burned  to 


for  this  reason  are  able  to  hold  the  unruly  spirits 
in  subjection.  Some  of  these  lumbermen  work  in 
the  pine  forests  in  winter,  and  go  as  sailors  upon 
the  lakes  in  summer.  They  will  remain  isolated 
for  a  whole  season  in  the  pine  woods,  and  then  go¬ 
ing  out  to  Green  Bay  and  other  places,  squander  the 
earnings  of  months  in  as  many  days.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  game  in  this  region,  and  it  is  not  an 


MENOMONEE  JUNCTION,  MICHIGAN. 

Cedar  and  the  Escanaba  rivers  each  offer  great  in¬ 
ducements  in  the  way  of  fishing.  The  Escanaba 
flows  a  long  distance  through  a  wilderness  and 
abounds  in  trout  and  other  choice  fish.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  for  parties  to  go  north  on  the  railroad  for 
some  miles,  conveying  their  skiffs  to  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Escanaba,  and  then  idly  float  down 
stream  day  after  day,  being  carried  by  the  current, 
shooting  and  fishing  as  food  is  required.  This,  I 
am  told,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  trips  in  all 
this  northern  country.  The  road  now  runs  through 
a  6tretch  of  pine  forests  for  a  distance  of  over  130 
miles.  Some  twenty  miles  from  Menomonee  River, 
we  arrived  at  Menomonee  Junction,  figure  2,  which 
consists  of  slab  and  log  houses.  So  dense  is  the 
surrounding  forests  that  one  would  be  lost  should 
he  venture  a  few  yards  from  the  Junction.  As  our- 
train  came  in,  another,  laden  with  ore,  arrived  over 
the  branch  road,  and  for  a  few  moments  this  iso¬ 
lated  settlement  in  the  heart  of  the  Michigan  pine 
forests,  presented  a  scene  of  decided  activity.  We 
were  now  in  the  iron  regions,  and  the  branch  road 
which  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railroad  has- 
constructed, runs  westward  a  few  miles  to  the  recent¬ 
ly  developed  and  valuable  Menomonee  iron  regions. 
Going  north  a  few  miles  further,  we  reach  the  village 
of  Escanaba,  near  the  Big  Bay  de  Noquet.  From 
here, the  railroad  track,  consisting  of  steel  rails,  runs 
in  a  straight  line  for  thirty  miles.  Escanaba  is  the 
shipping  point  on  Lake  Superior  for  the  iron  ore 
brought  from  the  mines  around  Ishpeming.  From 
sixteen  to  twenty-five  trains  daily  pass  over  the 
road,  each  train  numbering  fifty-five  cars,  and  each 
car  carrying  seven  tons  of  ore.  Some  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  trains  runs  up  from  thirty  to  forty.  The 
ore,  after  reaching  Escanaba,  is  then  shipped  over- 
the  Lakes  to  Cleveland,  Ashtabula,  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  other  points.  Coming  on 
now  to  Ishpeming, we  find  a  flourishing  mining  city 
of  several  thousand  inhabitants,  where  eight  years 
ago  there  was  nothing  but  a  swamp.  Here  are 
large  hotels,  school-houses,  stores,  and  churches  of 
several  denominations.  Within  a  radius  of  eight 
miles  one  can  see  twenty  different  iron  mines  ;  .and 
within  almost  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  hotel,  are 
several  of  the  most  valuable  of  them  in  active 
operation.  While  among  the  mines  around  Ishpe¬ 
ming,  the  Superior  mine  is  the  most  valuable,  the 
New  York  mine,  belonging  to  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Til- 
den,  is  perhaps  the  best  known  to  the  public. — In  a. 
future  article  these  and  other  mines  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  region  will  be  described  more  at  lengths 
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The  Flowering  Spurge. 

(. Euphorbia  corollata). 

Among  the  great  number  of  our  native  plants 
figured  and  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
the  majority  have  been  recommended  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  the  amateur  who  grows  plants  for  the  love 
of  them,  and  looks  for  no  other  return  for  his  labor 
than  the  gratification  he  derives  from  seeing  the 
plants  flourish  as  well  as, and  often  much  better  than 
they  do  in  their  wild  localities.  The  present,  the 
Flowering  Spurge,  is  one  of  the  few  natives  that, 


intense  scarlet  color.  It  is  for  these  brilliant  upper 
leaves — or  bracts,  as  the  botanist  calls  them — that 
large  numbers  of  these  plants  are  cultivated  by  our 
florists,  as  they  are  specially  in  demand  for  holiday 
decorations.  In  other  greenhouse  species,  the  in¬ 
volucre  or  flower-cup  itself  is  showy,  being  furnish¬ 
ed  with  large  petal-like  scarlet  appendages  or  lobes, 
which  make  it  very  closely  resemble  a  real  flower. 
In  our  native  Flowering  Spurge,  Euphorbia  corol¬ 
lata,  these  appendages  are  of  the  purest  white,  and 
the  plant  appears  as  if  it  bore  a  cluster  of  small 
white  flowers,  while  it  is  really  a  mass  of  very 
showy  flower-cups,  inside  of  which  the  real,  but 


is  likely  to  become  popular  among  florists  and  those 
who  grow  flowers  for  cutting.  While  we  have  no- 
doubt  that  the  Flowering  Spurge  will  prove  a  valua¬ 
ble  plant  to  force  for  cut  flowers  in  winter,  we  shall 
not  advise  its  use  until  we  see  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  now  being  made  in  this  direction.  We 
have  mentioned  that  the  pistillate  flowers  stand  out 
beyond  the  involucres  ;  as  these  are  green  and  un¬ 
sightly,  they  much  detract  from  the  appearance  of 
the  cluster,  and  they  should  be  picked  off  when 
used  for  bouquets,  etc.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
this  very  handsome  native  plant  is  offered  by  deal¬ 
ers,  though  some  of  them  make  a  mistake  in  elaitn- 


FLOW  bring  spurge. — {Euphorbia  corollata.)  spreading  bell-flower. — (Campanula  divaricata.) 


Id  the  language  of  the  trade,  has  “  money  in  it,”  as 
It  is  one  that  may  be  grown  by  florists  as  a  source 
of  profit  from  the  sale  of  its  flowers.  The  genus 
Euphorbia,  is  a  large  one,  there  being  over  700 
species  which  are  widely  distributed  ;  those  found 
in  temperate  climates  are  herbs,  often  small  and 
Inconspicuous,  while  in  tropical  countries  they  are 
shrubs  and  even  small  trees,  some  of  which  are 
very  thorny  and  of  grotesque  habit.  Without  go¬ 
ing  into  the  details  of  structure,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  flowers  are  exceedingly  simple,  having  neither 
calyx  nor  corolla;  the  male  flowers  consist  of  a 
single  stamen  with  a  small  scale,  and  the  female 
flowers  of  a  single  pistil  upon  a  long  stalk.  Several 
of  these  simple  staminate  flowers  and  one  pistillate 
flower  are  placed  together  in  a  sort  of  a  cup  or  in¬ 
volucre,  which  hides  the  stamens,  but  the  pistil, 
having  a  long  stalk,  stands  out  beyond  the  involu¬ 
cre,  as  shown  in  some  o'  the  lower  flowers  in  the 
engraving.  This  involucre,  which  passes  for  the 
flower,  contains  a  whole  cluster  of  very  simple 
flowers.  Though  the  flowers  themselves  are  not 
showy,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  parts  surround¬ 
ing  them  are  very  much  so.  One  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  plants  of  our  hot-houses  is  an  Euphorbia, popu- 
lerly  known  as  Ibinseltia,  the  leaves  which  surround 
the  heads  of  involucres  of  this,  are  of  the  most 


minute  flowers  are  hidden,  though  in  time  the 
pistillate  flower  shows  itself  above  it.  Our  plant  is 
found  from  New  York  westward  and  southward; 
it  is  abundant  in  the  pine-barrens  of  New  Jersey, 
and  in  similar  localities  to  Florida.  It  has  a  large 
branching  perennial  root,  which  sends  up  several 
stems  2  to  3  feet  or  more  high  ;  the  leaves  upon  the 
stem  are  scattered,  without  foot-stalks,  and  of  the 
shape  shown  in  the  engraving  ;  at  the  top  of  the 
stem  are  several  branches,  and  these  branching 
again  form  the  umbel-like  flower  cluster,  at  the  base 
of  which  is  a  whorl  of  several  leaves.  The  showy 
involucres  are  given  in  the  engraving  of  the  real 
size.  As  with  other  Euphorbias,  all  parts  of  this 
plant  contain  a  milky  juice  which  flows  freely 
whenever  a  portion  is  cut  or  broken.  The  dried 
root  has  been  more  or  less  used  in  medicine,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  is  known  as 
Wild  Ipecac  ;  it  acts  both  as  an  emetic  and  cathar¬ 
tic.  The  Flowering  Spurge  is  an  excellent  border 
plant,  as  it  produces  its  abundance  of— what  in  this 
sense  we  may  call  flowers — in  July  and  August,  and 
they  last  until  October  and  November.  The  white 
petal-like  lobes  do  not  readily  wither,  and  on  this 
account  the  flowers  are  very  useful  for  bouquets  and 
floral  decorations  ;  small,  white,  lasting  flowers  are 
always  in  demand  for  such  purposes,  and  the  plant 


ing  that  it  is  new.  That  enthusiastic  cultivator,  the 
late  Joseph  Breck,  in  his  “  Book  of  Flowers,”  pub¬ 
lished  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  in  his  later 
capital  “New  Book  of  Flowers,”  speaks  of  it  as 
a  “most  excellent  species,”  while  it  was  figured  and 
commended  as  long  ago  as  1819  in  “  Loddiges’  Cab¬ 
inet,”  and  Duchatre  states  that  it  was  introduced 
into  the  French  gardens  in  1803.  Nevertheless 
the  plant  in  the  sense  of  being  little  known,  is 
new,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  dealers  offer  it,  as 
it  allows  those  who  cultivate  herbaceous  plants 
to  add  a  most  useful  one  to  their  collections. 


The  Spreading  Bell-flower. 

( Campanula  divaricata.) 

The  Bell-flower  genus,  Campanula,  with  its  over 
200  species  and  varieties,  includes  plants  which, 
while  they  agree  in  structure,  present  a  wonderful 
variety  in  habit,  size,  and  general  appearance.  In 
size  of  flowers  there  is  a  great  range,  from  some  of 
the  improved  forms  of  Canterbury  Bell,  with  flow¬ 
ers  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  to  our  little  Spreading 
Beil-flower  with  “  bells  ”  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long.  This  species,  Campanula  divaricata,  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  southward; 
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tt  has  a  perennial  root  from  which  arise  the  stems 
which  are  much  branched  and  form  a  bushy  mass  2 
to  3  feet  high,  and  about  as  broad ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  iance-oblong,  the  upper  are  narrower,  and  all 
more  or  less  coarsely-toothed  The  stems  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  broad,  much  branched,  compound 
panicle,  which  bears  numerous  small  flowers.  The 
engraving  gives  the  upper  portion  of  a  panicle  or 
flower  cluster  with  the  flowers  of  the  natural  size ; 
a  cluster  of  the  root-leaves  is  given  below.  The 
flowers  are  pale-blue  and  though  individually  very 
small,  they  are  produced  in  such  numbers  that 
the  effect  of  the  whole  mass  is  exceedingly  graceful 
and  pleasing  The  projection  of  the  style  beyond 
the  corolla  gives  the  flower  an  appearance  greatly 
unlike  that  of  most  Bell-flowers.  Blooming  in  J uly 
and  August  and  continuing  later,  it  makes  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  our  summer  blooming  plants, 
especially  as  blue  flowers  at  that  season  are  by  no 
meaus  abundant.  The  Harebell  ( Campanula  ro- 
tundifoha),  quite  common  in  the  northernmost 
States  and  in  the  mountains  farther  south,  has  a 
bright  blue  corolla  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  is  altogether  such  a  neat  and  graceful  plant 
that  those  who  have  access  to  it  in  its  native  locali¬ 
ties,  should  not  fail  to  introduce  it  to  their  gardens. 


Tree  Planting— The  Ailanthus. 

Suppose  this  problem  were  given  :  *'I  live  in  a 
tree-less  country  where,  excepting  the  cottonwood 
alosgthe  rivers,  there  is  no  woody  vegetation  other 
than  shrubs  I  have  some  good  land  that  must  be 
put  into  crops,  I  have  some  poor  land  that  is  not 
worth  cultivating.  What  trees  can  1  grow  upon 
this  poor  soil,  and  at  the  leasi  expense  for  a  start. 
I  need  wood  for  fuel,  rails  for  fences,  poles  for 
making  straw  shelters,  and  later  I  shall  need  useful 
timber  for  building  and  other  purposes.  What  will 
best  meet  my  present  and  future  wants  with  the 
least  present  outlay?” — This  is  not  quoted  from 
any  one  letter,  but  is  the  substance  of  various  in¬ 
quiries  that  have  been  put  in  one  way  and  another, 
by  those  who  have  settled  in  tree-less  localities  and 
would  supply  themselves  with  wood  as  rapidly  as 
practicable  with  the  least  possible  outlay,  or  have 
land  that  is  better  suited  to  tree  culture  than  to  any 
other  use.  Some  12  or  15  years  ago,  we  gave  it  as 
our  opinion  that  the  best  single  tree  for  persons 
thus  situated,  was  the  Ailanthus — a  much  abused 
tree,  and  one  with  which  we  have  much  sympathy, 
for  we  have  been  roundly  abused  for  recommend¬ 
ing  it.  Years  have  gone  on,  and  no  better  substi¬ 
tute — one  meeting  all  the  conditions — has  been  pro¬ 
posed,  and  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  regret  our 
advocacy  of  this  tree,  as  we  still  hold  that,  wider 
certain  circumstances — mind  not  for  ali  localities  and 
conditions — it  is  the  most  useful  tree  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  Om  setting  forth  of  the  good 
qualities  of  this  tree  has  been  met  by  just  two  ob¬ 
jections— 1st,  its  foliage  smells  badly  when  braised, 
and  2d,  the  tree  gives  ofl  a  most  offensive  odor 
when  in  flower.  A  pig  is  not  especially  desirable 
as  a  household  pet,  yet  we  have  never  heard  its 
general  utility  questioned  on  that  account.  We  have 
not  recommended  the  Ailanthus  to  be  made  into 
bouquets,  and  its  leaves  need  not  be  handled.  Nor 
have  we  advised  that  it  be  planted  as  a  lawn  tree, 
but  as  a  crop,  in  plantations  that  are  likely  to  be 
at  a  distance  from  the  house,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  sensitive  persons  should  go  near  it  during  the 
few  days  that  it  is  in  flower.  Aside  from  these  most 
trivial  objections,  everything  else  about  the  tree  is 
in  its  favor.  Having  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
Ailanthus  so  long  with  so  little  support,  it  was  with 
no  small  pleasure  that  we  read  a  paper  upon  the  uses 
of  the  tree,  presented  to  the  Mass.  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  by  one  of  its  members,  Prof.  Chas.  S. 
Sargent,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  of  Harvard  University.  In  the 
capacity  of  Director  of  the  Arboretum,  as  well  as 
through  his  membership  of  the  State  Board,  and  of 
that  venerable  body,  “The  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,”  he  has  warmly 
advocated  the  importance  of  tree  culture,  and  has, 
by  suggesting  premiums,  by  offering  facilities  to 
experimenters,  and  supplying  the  necessary  instruc¬ 


tions,  given  a  greater  impetus  to  tree  culture  In 
Mass.,  and  through  that  to  New  England,  than  all 
other  agencies  combined.  Many  of  the  inquiries 
about  tree-planting  might  be  answered  by  referring 
the  writer  to  Prof.  Sargent’s  article,  were  the  re¬ 
port  containing  it  generally  accessible.  As  it  is, 
we  propose  to  give  the  essential  points  of  his  paper, 
in  this  and  a  subsequent  article,  with  such  additions 
of  our  own  as  may  be  to  the  point.  We  regard  the 
objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  tree  as  alto¬ 
gether  too  trivial  for  serious  consideration,  and 
having  stated  them,  feel  sure  that  no  one  will  allow 
them  to  stand  in  the  way  of  planting  the  tree,  if 
that  is  shown  to  be  desirable.  Leaving  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  trees,  and  making  a  plantation,  to 
another  time,  we  give  a  summary  of  what  Prof. 
Sargent  says  of  the  value  of  the  timber.  Firstly 

The  Ailanthus  as  Fuel. 

The  specific  gravity  of  wood  is  a  fair  indication  of 
its  value  for  fuel  (and  to  some  extent  for  other  uses 
also).  Several  samples  of  Ailanthus  wood  from 
trees  grown  in  New  England  being  tested,  the 
average  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  .614.  This 
is  lower  than  that  of  Hickory,  San  Domingo  Ma¬ 
hogany,  and  White  Oak,  and  much  above  Black 
Walnut,  Honduras  Mahogany,  Canoe-Birch,  and 
Wild  Cherry,  these  being  the  woods  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  for  cabinet-making,  or  as  fuel.  It  is  only 
seven  per  cent  lighter  than  White  Oak,  while  Ca¬ 
noe-Birch  is  fourteen  per  cent  lighter  than  Ailan¬ 
thus.  Our  own  experience  agrees  with  that  of 


Prof.  Sargent,  who  finds  it  a  pleasant  and  lasting 
fuel,  burning  without  snapping,  leaving  a  good  bed 
of  coals  and  very  little  ash.  When  we  consider  the 
rapid  growth  of  this  tree,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
wood,  and  consequent  value  as  fuel  is  something 
remarkable.  This  joined  to  the  fact  that  such  valua¬ 
ble  fuel  may  be  produced  on  the  very  poorest  of 
soils,  give  the  Ailanthus  a  high  rank  among  useful 
trees.  One  of  the  important  uses  suggested  for  the 
Ailanthus,  where  no  other  tree  can  gro.w,  is  that  of 

Fixing’  Drifting  Sands. 

Not  only  upon  the  sea-coast  upon  both  sides  of 
the  Continent,  but  along  the  inland  lakes  and  other 
localities,  blowing  sands  are  a  great  annoyance. 
Near  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  where  experiments 
were  made  upon  a  large  scale,  the  Ailanthus  was 
found  to  be  by  far  the  most  serviceable  tree  for  re¬ 
taining  these  sands,  and  large  tracts  were  planted 
with  complete  success.  It  will  interest  many  living 
in  such  localities  to  know  that  the  Ailanthus  will 
not  only  live,  but  really  flourish  in  such  sands, 
and  that  it  will  endure  the  sea  air,  and  soon  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  planting  of  various  other  trees. 


The  India-rubber  Tree. — ( Ficus  elastica.) 

A  letter  from  a  friend  asking  how  to  prune  his 
India-rubber  tree,  and  our  reply,  to  not  prune  it  at 
all,  remind  us  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  beauty 
and  utility  of  this  plant  in  window  gardening.  We 
are  aware  that  it  has  one  fault — in  the  eyes  of  many 
a  great  fault. — it  does  not  bloom.  Just  here  we  may 
say  that  our  people  will  never  enjoy  window-gar¬ 
dening  until  they  get  over  the  notion  that  every 
plant  must  flower.  Most  of  those  who  attempt 
window  gardening  start  with  the  idea  that  they 
must  have  flowers,  and  fill  their  windows  with  ge¬ 
raniums,  roses,  carnations,  and  other  things  which 
should  bloom,  but  rarely  do  so  until  towards  spring. 
We  were  specially  pleased  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  book  on  window  gardening,  because  he  called 
it  “Winter  Greeneries  at  Home.”  That  expresses 
what  those  who  would  cultivate  window  plants 
must  aim  for — winter  greeneries.  To  one  of  taste 
there  is  more  satisfaction  in  one  healthy  plant 
that  presents  a  fine  outline  of  beautifully  formed, 
dark  green,  vigorous  foliage,  than  in  a  whole 
windowful  of  subjects  struggling  into  a  weakly 
bloom.  The  number  of  plants  that,  under  ordinary 
treatment,  will  flower  in  windows,  is  not  large, 
while  those  that  give  beauty  of  foliage  are  many. 
Green  of  any  kind  in  winter  is  cheerful,  and  doubly 
so  when  it  is  the  robust,  shining  green  of  a  heal¬ 
thy  India-rubber  tree.  This  has,  even  when  small,  a 
dignity,  not  to  say  majesty,  of  port,  an  expression 
of  vigor  shown  by  few  other  plants.  Each  leaf  is 
an  object  of  beauty;  in  vigorous  specimens  they 
are  a  foot  long — with  a  dark,  polished  upper  sur¬ 
face  that  is  most  pleasant  to  look  upon.  The  com¬ 
ing  of  a  new  leaf  is  an  event  worth  watching.  At 
first  it  is  enveloped  by  a  delicate  sheath  (stipules), 
and  this  of  itself,  being  of  a  crimson  color,  is  as 
handsome  as  some  flowers ;  this  sheath  at  length 
falls  away,  and  the  new  leaf  unfolds,  a  wonder  of 
beauty  and  freshness.  A  young  and  vigorous 
specimen  like  that  in  the  engraving,  is  a  window 
garden  of  itself.  But  the  plant  is  one  that  bears 
abuse,  and  will  tolerate  any  treatment  provided  it 
is  not  frozen.  It  will  do  better  at  the  window,  but 
will  hold  its  own  if  used  to  decorate  an  apartment 
or  hall,  away  from  abundant  light.  After  making 
the  house  cheerful  all  winter,  it  may  be  put  outside, 
when  warm  weather  comes  on,  and  stand  as  a  soli¬ 
tary  specimen  upon  the  lawn,  or  be  combined  with 
other  sub-tropical  plants  to  form  a  group.  For  the 
best  effect  it  should  be  kept  to  a  single  stem ;  if  it 
branches  above,  let  these  branches  grow  until  loDg 
enough  to  make  cuttings,  when  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  be  rooted  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  young 
plants.  The  botanical  name,  Ficus  elastica,  indicates 
that  it  belongs  to  the  same  genus  with  the  Fig.  It 
has  a  similar  fruit  to  the  Fig,  but  belongs  to  an  ev¬ 
ergreen  section,  of  which  some  botanists  make 
another  genus.  Like  its  allies  it  has  a  milky  juice, 
which  in  this  is  so  copious  that  it  is  collected,  and, 
when  dried,  it  forms  the  India-rubber  of  the  East 
Indies.  The  South  American  product  comes  from 
a  number  of  different  trees.  While  this  is  an  India  • 
rubber  tree,  it  is  by  no  means  the  India-rubber  tree. 


Foreign  Horticultural  Items. 

Do  Leaves  Absorb  Moisture  ? — This  has  been 
under  discussion  for  the  past  century  and  a  half, 
and  the  weight  of  authority  seemed  to  indicate 
that  they  did  not.  But  just  now  the  question  is 
re-opened  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Henslow,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Linnaean  Society  (London),  on  Nov. 
7th  last.  Mr.  Henslow  thinks  that  his  experiments, 
extending  over  several  years,  prove  that  not  only 
do  leaves  absorb  water,  but  that  they  also  take  up 
whatever  nutriment  may  be  dissolved  in  the  water. 

Akebia  qutnata. — This  has  long  been  a  prime 
favorite  with  us.  Its  neat  foliage  is  almost  ever¬ 
green,  and  its  flowers,  while  not  showy,  are  curious, 
and  of  the  most  exquisite  fragrance.  We  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  read  in  a  recent  “  Gardener’s  Chronicle  ” 
(London),  that  when  trained  to  a  trellis  “  it  should 
be  afforded  the  protection  of  a  mat  in  winter.” 
When  we  first  saw  this  plant,  some  30  years  ago,  it 
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■was  employed  as  a  greenhouse  climber,  and  per¬ 
haps  our  English  friends  have  not  learned  how 
hardy  it  is.  We  have  a  plant  which,  near  New 
York  City,  has  stood  the  winters  of  the  past  12 
years — and  in  that  time  there  have  been  the  most 
fatal  seasons  Of  the  past  half  century — without  a 
particle  of  injury.  At  South  Amboy,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  on  one  of  Mr.  Geo.  Such’s  houses,  is  the  largest 
specimen  that  we  know  of ;  this  is  in  a  place  exposed 
to  ocean  gales,  yet  runs  to  the  top  of  a  large  two- 
story  house  and  is  most  luxuriant.  We  do  not 
know  of  a  finer  hardy  climber  than  Akebia  quinata. 

Obstinacy. — The  French  journals,  the  editors  of 
which  know  nothing  of  the  Colorado  Potato 
Beetle,  will  persist  in  calling  it  Leptinotarsa  decetn- 
lineata,  while  our  entomologists,  who  have  not  only 
studied  the  entomology,  but  the  etymology  of  the 
pest,  know  that  it  is  Doryphora  and  nothing  else. 

Liberality  of  the  Japanese.— The  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  rare  and  peculiar  Japanese  plants  shown 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  have  been  given  to  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes ,  where  they  will  be  multiplied  and 
distributed  among  various  cultivators  free  of  cost. 


'“Everybody’s  Flower”  The  Chinese 
Primrose. 

A  recent  English  author  calls  the  Chinese  Prim¬ 
rose  “Everybody’s  Flower,”  and  when  we  are  told 
that  one  house  alone  sends  annually  10,000  pots  of 
this  plant  to  the  London  market,  we  must  admit 
that  it  is  exceedingly  popular.  Why  should  it  not 
be  as  popular  in  this  country  as  there  ?  We  know 
of  no  plant  for  an  ordinary  window  that,  if  man¬ 
aged  rightly,  will  be  more  sure  to  give  flowers. 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  rarely  see  it  in  window 
gardens.  Its  leaves  are  handsome,  its  flowers, 
white  and  of  various  shades  from  light  rose  to  full 
crimson,  are  varied  as  to  size  and  margin,  are  both 
single  and  double,  and  bloom  in  great  profusion 
for  a  long  time — nearly  all  winter.  They  are  easily 
raised  from  seed,  but  as  those  for  winter  flowers 
should  be  started  in  spring,  it  is  too  late  to  talk 
about  that.  Plants  may  be  had  at  low  rates  of  the 
florists,  and  we  do  not  know  how  a  lover  of  flowers 
can  get  better  returns  for  a  small  outlay,  than  to 
procure  some  Chinese  Primroses,  single  or  double. 
The  single  have  broader  flowers  as  a  general  thing, 
and  we  would  advise  the  novice  to  select  them. 
One  thing  is  essential  to  success:  procure  the 
plants  before  they  have  been  subjected  to  green¬ 
house  treatment,  and  all  the  better  before  the 
buds,  if  formed,  have  made  much  progress.  If 
the  plants  have  been  started  into  growth  in  the 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
the  buds  are  well  developed  under  these  conditions, 
when  taken  to  the  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  room, 
the  buds  will  be  sure  to  blast;  tbe  flower  cluster 
■will  grow,  and  the  large  calyx  make  a  show,  but 
the  corolla  within  will  be  found  shriveled  and 
useless.  By  observing  this  precaution,  and  select¬ 
ing  plants  that,  if  they  show  buds  at  all,  have  them 
in  an  undeveloped  state,  and  hidden  close  down  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves,  they  will,  with  the  most 
ordinary  care,  give  an  abundance  of  bloom,  and 
make  good  their  claim  to  be  “  Everybody’s  Flower.” 


A  Useful  Sod-Cutter. 

BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y. 


For  making  a  small  lawn,  it  is  far  more  expedi¬ 
tious  and  satisfactory  in  all  respects,  to  lay  down 


turf,  if  it  can  be  procured,  and  even  where  the  sur¬ 
face  is  too  large  to  be  turfed,  sods  are  almost 
indispensable  for  those  portions  bordering  upon 


roads  or  paths,  as  well  as  for  the  outlines  of  such 
beds  as  may  be  made  in  it.  The  usual  method  of 
cutting  turf  is  to  lay  down  a  board  of  the  desired 
width;  the  operator,  while  standing  upon  the  board, 
cuts  down  on  each  side  of  it  with  a  sharp  spade. 
Then  lifting  an  end  of  the  strip  with  the  spade, 
one  person  rolls  the  turf,  while  another,  with  the 
spade,  cuts  away  the  long  roots  that  penetrate  the 
soil  below.  A  roll  made  of  a  strip  12  feet  long  is  as 
large  as  two  persons  can  conveniently  handle.  Mr. 
Snook,  whose  notions  are  usually  very  practical, 
suggests  a  sod-cutter  made  as  follows  :  “  The  body 
of  the  cutter,  A,  is  a  block  of  hard-wood,  10  inches 
thick,  12  to  15  inches  wide  [12  will  be  better  than 
wider,  Ed.],  and  3  feet  long.  The  cutler,  B,  is  a 
strip  of  J-inch  iron,  3  inches  wide,  and  bent  at  the 
ends  at  right  angles  to  fit  tlie  block,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving  ;  one  side  of  this  is  hammered  thin, 
and  ground  to  an  edge,  not  only  along  the  horizon¬ 
tal  part,  hut  for  3  or  4  inches  on  the  turn-up  por¬ 
tions.  This  is  then  firmly  bolted  to  the  block,  the 
distance  below  It  being  governed  by  the  thickness 
at  which  the  turf  is  to  be  cut.  The  lower  part  of 
the  block,  immediately  above  the  knife,  is  hollowed 
out  to  allow  the  turf  to  pass  easily  between  the 
block  and  the  cutter.  There  is,  of  course,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  for  hitching  a  horse  to  it,  and  a  couple 
of  handles,  like  plow-handles,  are  attached  to  al¬ 
low  the  implement  to  be  guided.  The  block  may 
be  weighted,  if  necessary,  to  keep  it  down.” 


Transplanting  Trees  in  Winter. 

It  is  unquestionably  better  to  transplant  trees 
when  small,  from  the  nursery  rows,  either  in  spring 
or  autumn.  But  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  move 
large  ornamental  or  fruit  trees  from  the  forest  or 
pasture,  or  from  their  place  in  the  orchard  or  lawn 
where  they  have  been  planted  too  close.  This  is 
best  done  in  the  winter,  and  by  the  frozen-ball 
method.  Dig  a  trench  around  the  tree,  making  the 
ball  of  earth  two  or  more  yards  in  diameter,  accord- 
,  ing  to  the  size  of  the  tree.  For  a  tree  six  or  eight 
inches  through  at  the  butt,  the  trench  need  not  be 
more  than  two  feet  deep,  and  may  he  dug  at  any 
time  late  in  autumn,  or  during  a  thaw  in  winter. 
The  places  to  receive  the  trees  are  to  be  prepared 
beforehand,  and  furnished  with  rich  loam.  When 
the  ground  is  frozen  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  the 
block  of  earth  can  be  pried  out  with  levers,  put 
upon  a  stone-boat,  and  removed  to  its  new  home. 
A  rock-lifter,  or  stump-puller,  is  a  much  more  con¬ 
venient  machine  to  do  the  lifting  and  transplanting. 
If  the  work  is  carefully  done,  there  is  no  risk  at  all 
in  the  removal.  The  roots  are  not  exposed,  and 
frequently  the  tree,  the  next  year  after  transplant¬ 
ing,  will  make  the  average  growth  of  wood.  This 
method  is  particularly  desirable  in  removing  ever¬ 
greens  that  have  been  too  closely  planted,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  crowd  one  another.  Valuable  trees,  six  or 
eight  years  old  may  thus  be  saved  that  must  other¬ 
wise  be  sacrificed.  We  have  frequently  moved 
large  seedling  pears  from  old  pastures  by  this 
means,  put  on  new  tops,  and  in  three  or  four  years 
had  them  loaded  with  the  finest  varieties  of  pears. 

■  In  preparing  borders  for  the  transplanting  of  large 
fruit  trees,  they  should  be  made  extra  large  and 
should  be  well  supplied  with  rich  compost,  and  a 
barrel  or  more  of  bones  to  each  tree.  Connecticut. 


Fertilizers  for  House  Plants. — When  a 
plant  is  in  a  bad  condition,  it  is  a  mistake  to  apply 
a  stimulating  fertilizer.  The  causes  of  ill-health  are 
many,  but  the  most  general  one  with  those  who 
had  no  experience  in  the  care  of  plants  is,  over¬ 
watering.  Plants,  to  live,  must  have  water,  therefore 
the  more  water  the  better,  seems  to  be  the  reason¬ 
ing,  and  the  consequence  is  starved,  nearly  leafless 
sticks  in  pots  of  mud.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
withholding  the  water  is  the  one  thing  needed,  and 
with  invalids,  a  stimulating  fertilizer  is  the  one 
thing,  of  all  others,  not  needed.  When  plants  are 
in  a  flourishing  condition  and  making  growth,  then 
fertilizers  may  be  useful,  especially  if  the  soil  in 
the  pots  was  originally  rather  poor.  Any  of  the 
fertilisers  used  in  the  garden  would  answer  for 
plants  in  the  house,  were  it>  not  necessary  to  avoid 


unpleasant  odors,  and  to  consult  neatness  and  ease 
of  application.  For  hard-wooded,  slow  growing 
plants  very  fine  bone — flour  of  bone — sold  by  seeds¬ 
men  for  the  purpose,  is  perhaps  the  best ;  a  few  table¬ 
spoonfuls  being  forked  into  the  soil  of  the  pot. 
For  soft-wooded  quick  growers,  a  liquid  fertilizer 
may  be  used.  This  may  be  guano,  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  gallon  of  water ;  soot,  two  tablespoonfuls  to  a 
gallon,  or  theWater  of  Ammonia  (Liquid  Hartshorn) 
of  the  drug  stores,  an  ounce  to  the  gallon.  Water 
the  plants  with  either  of  these  instead  of  clear 
water  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  the  condition  of  the 
plant  requires.  No  invariable  rule  can  be  given. 
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BY  FAITH  BOCHESTEB. 


Catching'  Cold.— Dry  Bathing, 

Thin-skinned  persons  catch  cold  most  easily. 
Active  exercise  sets  them  into  a  perspiration,  and 
the  sudden  checking  of  the  perspiration  when  exer¬ 
cise  ceases,  causes  a  cold.  Such  persons  may  seldom 
have  severe  colds  if  they  learn  how  to  manage  them, 
and  perhaps  they  have  less  actual  sickness — such  as 
interferes  with  work  or  pleasure— than  persons  who 
do  not  take  cold  easily.  Flesh  brushing  during  the 
cooler  months  lessens  the  liability  to  catch  cold. 
A  flesh  brush  is  much  like  an  ordinary  hair  brush, 
only  with  a  longer  handle.  I  have  seen  a  very  good 
one  made  of  a  hair  brush  with  a  longer  handle  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  Habit  makes  the  use  of  a  flesh  brush 
on  undressing  for  bed  or  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
a  luxury  and  almost  a  necessity  for  comfort.  A 
brief  vigorous  rubbing  of  the  skin  promotes  its 
healthy  activity  and  its  ability  to  resist  cold. 

Cold  bathing  has  been  recommended  as  a  pre¬ 
ventative  of  cold,  but  it  has  dangers  connected  with 
it  which  dry  friction  has  not.  For  persons  in  ordi¬ 
nary  health  I  cannot  believe  in  bathing,  except  for 
cleanliness,  and  water  of  comfortable  temperature 
answers  this  purpose  best.  The  cold  baths  which 
shock  the  system  and  then  cause  a  vigorous  reac¬ 
tion  (in  those  strong  enough  to  bear  them  at  all), 
seems  to  be  objectionable  for  the  same  reasons  that 
other  stimulants  are,  used  in  any  cases  except  in 
emergencies.  They  seem  to  increase  the  strength, 
but  call  it  out  unnaturally  only  to  waste  it.  But  a 
bath  is  an  excellent  thing  as  a  curative  agent  when 
one  has  taken  cold,  if  used  judiciously. 

For  instance,  a  boy  in  this  family  hung  out  the 
clothes  for  his  mother  one  chilly  washing  day  not 
long  ago,  and  when  he  came  in  it  appeared  that  he 
had  been  handling  the  cold,  wet  clothes  bare  handed 
and  bare-headed,  and  he  was  thoroughly  chilled  all 
over.  This  happened  just  after  a  late  hearty  dinner, 
and  as  the  chill  seemed  to  increase  I  was  confirmed 
in  my  suspicions  that  he  had  taken  a  hard  cold.  I 
had  him  put  on  his  overcoat  and  sit  with  his  feet 
to  the  fire  in  a  warm  room  until  he  was  thoroughly 
warmed,  and  before  he  went  to  bed  he  had  a  com¬ 
fortable  bath  by  the  fire  and  a  good  rubbing ;  and 
if  there  was  any  “  cold”  next  day,  it  was  so  slight 
that  we  did  not  notice  it.  I  have  tried  the  same 
method  of  cure  for  myself  when  warned  by  obsti¬ 
nate  chilliness  that  I  had  taken  cold,  with  excellent 
success,  and  I  think  it  much  more  reasonable  than 
to  derange  the  stomach  with  any  of  the  popular 
doses  used  for  colds.  Half  our  colds  would  be 
avoided  altogether  if  we  would  not  allow  ourselves 
to  get  gradually  chilled  by  going  with  insufficient 
clothing,  or  sitting  in  chilly  rooms,  allowing  an  un¬ 
comfortable  condition  of  chilliness,  because  tbe 
cold  does  not  actually  pinch  and  sting  us.  A  brief 
sharp  exposure  is  less  dangerous  if  quickly  followed 
by  the  proper  temperature.  This  should  not  be  a 
hot-house  atmosphere  or  a  summer  climate  in  our 
homes.  In  that  case  the  change  is  too  great  from 
the  out  to  the  in-door  atmosphere. 

Sleeping  in  "Warm  Booms. 

Every  winter  I  see  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers 
recommending  this  practice,  but  my  own  experience 
and  that  of  my  friends,  leads  to  a  preference  for 
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cool  and  fresh  night  air.  I  can  agree  with  all  that  is 
said  about  going  to  bed  and  dressing  in  warm  rooms 
— this  plan  certainly  is  best  when  one  can  accomplish 
it  reasonably,  and  it  is  worth  trying  hard  for.  But 
when  you  are  once  in  bed,  well  covered  with  bed¬ 
clothing,  you  have  a  fine  opportunity  to  ventilate 
your  blood  with  pure  air,  and  to  invigorate  the 
system  by  cool  air  that  does  not  chill.  Every  one 
ehould  have  a  habit  of  sleeping  with  the  mouth 
shut,  and  if  the  hair  is  thin  and  the  head  is  cold  in 
the  night,  a  night-cap  of  cotton  or  flannel  should 
be  worn.  Then  the  cold  air  does  you  no  more  harm 
than  when  out  walking  or  riding,  and  in  all  ordinary 
winter  weather,  even  in  Minnesota,  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  sleeping  with  an 
open  window.  If  you  can  afford  an  open  fire  too, 
all  the  better  for  the  ventilation.  A  fire  is  some¬ 
times  necessary,  also,  to  keep  the  frost  from  doing 
damage  by  freezing  water  and  other  liquids. 

■Window-Gardening-  Overdone. 

A  few  clean,  thrifty  house-plants  are  such  a  cheer¬ 
ing  addition  to  a  family  room,  and  are  capable  of 
affording  so  many  lessons  for  all,  that  one  ought 
not  to  say  a  word  to  discourage  their  introduction, 
but  I  am  sometimes  more  annoyed  than  pleased  by 
my  friends’  house-plants.  The  uses  of  windows  are 
chiefly  to  give  us  light  in  our  rooms  and  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  looking  out.  When  the  cheeri¬ 
est  window  in  the  room  is  so  crowded  with  plants 
as  to  darken  the  room  and  to  shut  out  from  view 
the  pleasant  outside  prospect,  I  think  the  plants 
have  become  a  nuisance.  The  little  children,  and 
the  children  of  a  larger  growth  too,  need  light  and 
sunshine  even  more  than  house-plants  do,  for 
plants  can  be  put  away  in  the  cellar  during  the 
winter  and  children  cannot  I  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  I  can  have  a  blooming  rose,  and  a  leafy 
rose-geranium,  and  a  cnlla  and  ivy  vines  to  brighten 
and  embellish  my  rooms,  and  every  fall  I  speculate 
upon  the  subject  and  decide  that  I  cannot  afford  to 
give  up  to  plants  my  own  and  my  childrens’  window 
privileges.  Sitting  by  our  big  south  window  in  the 
family  sitting  room,  we  can  see  far  up  and  down 
the  Mississippi  River,  see  the  sun  rise  in  the  south¬ 
east,  and  set  a  little  while  after  (so  it  seems  in  these 
short  December  days,  in  this  far  northern  State) 
behind  the  city  lying  to  the  southwest  of  us. 
Tastes  differ.  Some  who  call,  go  straight  to  the 
window  and  say,  “  What  a  broad  and  magnificent 
prospect !  ”  Others  say,  “  What  a  fine  place  for 
house-plants  !  ”  It  is  from  this  same  window,  wide 
open  at  night,  that  four  members  of  the  family, 
sleeping  in  a  large  room  adjoining,  get  their  pure 
night  air,  and  when  the  window  is  closed  as  the 
morning  fire  is  built,  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
clean  air  in  the  room  with  which  to  start  the  day. 
My  acquaintances  who  crowd  their  windows  with 
plants,  no  doubt  wonder  at  our  fondness  for  little 
flowers  that  grow  on  our  hills  and  road  sides — 
flowers  just  as  sweet  and  pretty  as  many  exotics  in 
their  pots  and  vases,  only  “common,”  and  therefore 
“  weeds,”  whose  names  few  people  care  to  know. 

People  who  can  have  almost  everything  they 
want,  can,  of  course,  have  room  windows  enough 
for  plants,  without  interfering  with  outer  prospects 
and  pure  air  and  sunshine,  as  needed  by  the  family. 

Mittens  for  Hanging-  Out  Clothes. 

Don’t  go  out  bare-headed  to  put  your  wet  clothes 
on  the  line  in  winter  weather.  It  is  a  foolish  and 
unnecessary  tax  upon  the  system,  and  injurious  to 
the  hands.  Gloves  and  mittens  worn  on  ordinary 
occasions  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  soiled — and  are 
not  suitable  for  handling  clean  clothes.  Have  a 
pair  for  this  very  purpose.  You  can  cut  them  from 
clean  flannel  (white  seems  the  most  suitable),  and 
line  them  with  another  thickness  of  flannel — or 
make  them  double — if  the  flannel  is  thin.  These 
should  be  kept  in  a  clean  place,  ready  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  business,  and  nothing  else.  A  good  and 
handy  place  to  keep  them  is  in  the  clothes-pin  bag. 


Match  finds  Dangerous.— The  parlor  match¬ 
es  in  such  general  use  afford  the  readiest  possible 
method  of  striking  a  light,  but  the  very  ease  with 
which  they  are  set  off  makes  them  dangerous.  Seri¬ 
ous  accidents  have  occured  from  treading  upon 
them  ;  they  inflame  at  once,  and  in  several  cases 


women  have  been  severely  burned  by  setting  their 
clothing  on  fire  in  this  manner.  One  can  not  be 
too  careful  with  them.  In  striking  a  match,  the 
wood  being  poor,  it  sometimes  breaks  off,  and  the 
phosphorus  end  falls  to  the  floor.  When  this  oc¬ 
curs,  always  search  for  and  find  the  piece.  If  left, 
some  one  may  set  it  off  by  treading  upon  it,  and 
there  is  danger  that  a  painful  disaster  may  result. 


Icing  and  Ornamenting  Cakes. 


Fig.  1. 


A  house-keeper  writes  to  remind  us  that  we 
once  promised  to  tell  “how  wedding  and  other 
cakes  are  so  beautifully  frosted  and  ornamented.” 
We  are  glad  that  our  friend  takes  the  trouble  to 
write  us,  and  would  say  just  here,  to  new  readers 
as  well  as  old,  that  we  are  always  glad  to  have  them 
inform  us  how  we  can  best  help  them.  The  lady 
has,  no  doubt,  in  mind  those  elaborately  orna¬ 
mented  cakes  that  arc  sent  out  by  city  confection¬ 
ers  and  bakers.  The  same  kind  of  cake  may  be 
had  with  merely  a  plain  icing,  or 
frosting — both  names  being  used — or 
the  surface  may  have  on  the  margin  a 
wreath  or  scroll-work  with  a  neat 
figure  in  the  centre,  and  there  is  every 
degree  from  this  simple  ornamenta¬ 
tion  up  to  the  most  elaborate,  when 
the  surface  of  the  cake  becomes  a 
work  of  art,  and  if  for  special  oc¬ 
casions,  has  monograms,  figures, 
emblems,  and  whatever  taste  may 
suggest,  all  wrought  in  sugar.  In 
first-class  establishments  decorators 
are  employed  who  do  nothing  else, and 
these  acquire  a  skill  that  others  can  not  hope  to 
equal.  To  excel  in  such  work,  as  in  any  other 
decorative  art,  requires  taste  and  skill  in  handling 
the  materials  ;  those  who  have  the  happy  knack  of 
“  doing  things  ”  will  succeed  with  home-made  cake 
decorating ;  those  who  lack  this  should  content 
themselves  with  plain  icing.  All  that  we  can  do  in 
the  matter  is  to  describe  the  process  as  we  have* 
seen  it  done  by  artists  in  this  particular  line. 

The  Icing— Whateverthe  decoration,  the  cake  has 
first  a  coating  of  plain  icing  as  a  foundation.  This 
preparation  is  merely  the  white  of  eggs  and 
powdered  sugar  beaten  together;  as 
eggs  differ  in  size,  and  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  has  an  effect  upon  the  icing, 
no  rigid  rule  can  be  given.  It  should 
be  of  a  consistence  that  can  only  be 
learned  by  practice  ;  it  should  not  be 
thin  enough  to  run,  nor  should  it  be 
so  thick  that, on  standing,  the  surface 
will  not  settle  and  become  smooth. 
The  usual  rule  is  :  One  pound  of 
powdered  sugar  to  the  whites  of 
four  eggs;  if  lemon  juice  or  extract 
•trig..  <4  0f  lemon  or  vanilla  is  added  for 
flavoring,  more  sugar  will  be  required  to  make 
up  for  this  added  liquid.  The  whites 
being  placed  in  a  shallow  bowl,  a 
little  sugar  is  added,  and  the  two 
are  beaten  with  a  whisk  or  wire  egg- 
beater  ;  the  beating  is  kept  up  reg¬ 
ularly,  adding  the  sugar  by  degrees. 

If  the  eggs  are  large  three  will  be 
enough  for  a  pound  of  sugar.  The 
beating  and  addition  of  sugar  must 
go  on  until  the  icing  is  of  the 
right  consistence — and  only  experience  and  judg¬ 
ment  can  decide  just  what  the  proper  stiffness  is. 

To  apply  the  Icing.— The  inexperienced  should 
wait  until  the  cake  is  cold,  but  those  who  are  skilled 
apply  the  icing  while  it  is  still  quite  warm.  The 
side  of  the  cake  is  iced  first ;  a  piece  of  card-board, 
not  too  coarse  and  stiff,  but  about  like  Bristol-board 
will  be  required,  as  this  may  be  curved  to  suit  the 
surface  of  the  cake  ;  it  should  be  about  4  inches 
long,  and  of  convenient  width  to  handle  ;  the  icing  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  sides  with  a  knife,  and  smoothed 
and  spread  evenly  by  the  use  of  the  card-board, 
carrying  the  icing  well  up  to  the  edge.  For  the  top, 
place  what  may  be  required  in  the  centre  and  spread 
it  down  towards  the  edges,  by  means  of  the  card¬ 
board  ;  if  the  icing  is  very  stiff  it  may  newd  to  be 
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smoothed  by  the  use  of  a  broad-knife  dipped  in 
water.  Those  who  are  sufficiently  skilled  to  apply 
the  icing  to  a  warm  cake,  find  it  hard  by  the  time 
the  cake  has  cooled,  but  that  on  a  cold  cake  must 
be  dried  by  setting  it  in  a  warm  place,  or  in  the  sun. 

Ornamentation. — The  materials  used  for  orna¬ 
menting  the  surface  are  of  two  kinds:  1.  The 
icing  itself ;  and,  2d,  sugar  paste,  to  be  presently 
described,  from  which  ornaments  not  possible  with 
icing,  may  be  made  to  be  attached  to  the  surface. 

The  Use  of  Icing  depends  upon  the  skilful  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  small  stream  of  the  material ;  syringes  are 
sold  at  the  furnishing  stores  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  regular  decorators  use  a  very  simple  affair.  A 
coil  is  made  of  stout,  well-glazed  writing  paper, 
(fig.  1),  like  a  confectioner’s  or  grocer’s  horn,  or 


Fig.  4. — A  WAVED  LINE. 


cornucopke ;  this  should  be  made  very  narrow  at 
the  point,  and  the  paper  go  around  two  or  three 
times.  A  quantity  of  the  icing  is  placed  in  this,  and 
the  top  edges  are  folded  over  as  in  fig  2  ;  of  course 
a  pressure  upon  this  will  force  the  icing  out  at  the 
point  below,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  regu¬ 
late  the  size  of  the  hole  there  ;  the  point  is  made 
purposely  long,  and  by  cutting  off  a  bit  of  the 
paper  at  the  end,  the  opening  may  be  gradually  en¬ 
larged.  One  of  the  commonest  ornaments  is  the 
“  drop.”  Squeeze  out  enough  icing  to  form  a 
drop,  say  the  size  of  a  pea,  touch  this  to  the  iced 


Fig.  5.— UP  AND  DOWN  SCOLLOPS. 


surface  of  the  cake,  and  lift  the  horn,  and  it  will 
leave  a  neat  drop,  shaped  as  in  fig.  3.  By  squeez¬ 
ing  gently  the  top  of  the  horn,  a  continuous  stream 
will  be  forced  out ;  this  may,  by  moving  the  horn 
along,  be  laid  straight,  or  by  giving  it  a  regular 
side  to  side  motion  it  will  form  a  waved  line  as  in 
fig.  4.  By  giving  the  stream  an  up  and  down  motion, 
a  line  like  that  in  fig.  5,  will  be  the  result. 

By  combining  these  simple  elements,  the  drop,  the 
straight  line,  the  waved  line,  and  what  we  may  call 
the  furrowed  line,  fig.  5,  a  great  variety  of  orna¬ 
ments  may  be  made,  in  the  hands  of  an  in¬ 
genious  person  all  that  may  be  desired  in  a  home 
product.  The  line  may  be  run  to  form  a  great 
variaty  of  figures,  such  as  hearts,  leaves,  initials 
and  monograms,  etc.  Fig.  6  shows  a  very  simple, 
but  quite  effective  border ;  the  waved  line  is 
run  all  around  the  edge  of  the  cake,  and  a  drop 
placed  in  each  curve.  By  having  two  horns,  one 
giving  a  larger  and  the  other  a  very  fine  stream, 
very  pretty  effects  may  be  produced.  Suppose  a 
heart  or  a  star  has  been  made  with  the  larger  stream, 
then  take  the  other,  which  should  have  a  very  fine 
point,  and  give  a  thread-like  stream,  and  run  lines 
across  within  the  figure,  very  near  together,  in  one 
direction,  then  cross-wise  at  right  angles  ;  this  will 
give  the  effect  of  lace-work.  Sometimes  the  whole 


Fig.  6. — A  SIMPLE  BORDER. 


surface  of  the  cake  is  covered  with  lace-work  in  this 
manner,  and  the  larger  figures  laid  over  it. 

Precautions  to  be  Noted. — Have  the  icing  60  stiff 
that  when  it  runs  out  of  the  horn  it  will  retain  its 
shape.  In  using  the  horn  always  press  from  the 
upper  part  downwards,  as  the  icing  is  used  up 
the  top  of  the  horn  may  be  rolled  down  towards 
the  point.  Recollect  that  it  is  much  easier  to  en¬ 
large  the  hole  at  the  point,  than  to  contract  it.  Try 
first  any  new  design  upon  a  piece  of  clean  paper. 

Ornaments  with  Sugar  Paste.— The  paste  is  a 
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sugar  dough,  made  with  powdered  sugar  and  mu¬ 
cilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth.  To  make  the  mucilage  ; 
take  an  ounce  of  the  whitest  Gum  Tragacanth, 
and  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  this 
stand  in  a  warm  place,  occasionally  stirring,  for  a 
day.  Tragacanth  docs  not  dissolve,  it  only  swells 
to  a  paste  ;  if  not  thin  enough,  add  more  boiling 
water  and  stir.  The  lumps  must  be  strained  out 
by  squeezing  through  a  coarse  fabric.  Use  this 
strained  mucilage  and  powdered  sugar,  mix  and 
beat  together — a  mortar  would  be  convenient,  but 
it  may  be  done  on  a  moulding  board,  with  a  plenty 
of  powdered  sugar  to  keep  it  from  sticking — as 
much  sugar  as  a  given  quantity  of  the  mucilage 
will  take  up  and  form  a  stiff  dough  that  can  be 
roiled  out  thin.  From  this  dough  or  paste,  by 
means  of  cutters,  formed  of  strips  of  tin  bent  to  the 
desired  shape,  leaves,  parts  of  flowers,  or  other  or¬ 
namental  forms  may  be  cut ;  this  may  be  formed 
and  moulded  into  any  desired  shape,  and  is  the  raw 
material  from  which  the  most  elaborate  ornaments 
are  fashioned.  These  ornaments  may  be  attached 
to  the  surface  of  the  cake  with  little  of  the  mucil¬ 
age,  or  where  there  is  a  flat  surface,  by  merely  wet¬ 
ting  them  ;  parts  of  the  paste  ornaments  may  be 
joined  to  one  another  in  a  similar  manner. 

Observe.. — Do  not  roll  out  any  more  of  the 
6ugar- paste  than  can  be  used  at  once,  for  as  soon  as 
dry  it  is  as  brittle  as  glass,  and  very  hard.  Keep 
the  mass  covered  with  a  damp  cloth.  Have  a  defi¬ 
nite  idea  of  what  is  to  be  made,  so  that  the  paste 
ornaments  can  be  put  into  shape  quickly,  before  it 
dries.  The  surface  of  leaves,  etc.,  may  be  figured 
at  will  by  drawing  veins,  etc.,  upon  it  with  some 
hard,  blunt  point.  Those  who  understand  making 
wax  or  other  artificial  flowers,  can  fashion  this 
paste  into  a  great  variety  of  forms.  We  have  not 
provided  forany  colored  or  gilded  ornaments  some¬ 
times  used  on  cakes,  as  pure  white  throughout 
is  much  more  pleasing  to  persons  of  taste. 


What  are  Our  Children  Beading? 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Are  we  fully  awake  to  the  dangers  that  threaten 
us,  as  a  result  of  the  vile  literature  freely  circulated 
among  children  and  young  people  ?  A  great  many 
have  no  idea  of  these  perils.  Of  course  they  object 
to  obscene  publications,  but  these  are  seldom  dis¬ 
covered  by  parents  in  the  possession  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  If  read  at  all  (as  alas !  they  often  are),  they 
are  read  in  secret.  But  many  a  child  sits  quietly 
down  in  the  presence  of  its  parents,  and  reads  that 
which  weakens  its  mental  powers  and  poisons  its 
morals,  while  the  parents  rejoice  that  their  little 
one  is  so  fond  of  reading,  and  fondly  imagine  that 
by  reading  it  is  of  course  improving  its  mind.  They 
have  no  idea  of  the  great  flood  of  trash,  and  worse 
than  trash,  circulating  under  the  name  of  juvenile 
reading.  It  is  a  common  thing  now  for  criminals, 
when  questioned  about  the  causes  that  led  to  their 
evil  lives,  to  confess  that  the  first  instigations  to 
crime  came  from  the  Dime  Novels  they  read.  Dime 
Novels  are  now  pretty  generally  rejected  by  well- 
informed  people,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  evil  literature  comes  in  that  form.  There  are 
several  widely  circulated,  cheap,  illustrated  papers 
and  magazines  for  boys  and  girls,  which  are  in  their 
general  tone  and  scope  worthy  only  of  condemna¬ 
tion,  even  though  they  give  some  interesting  and 
useful  information,  and  some  nice  little  moral  lec¬ 
tures  sandwiched  in  with  their  exciting  tales  of 
love  and  bloodshed,  and  extravagant  adventure. 
Few  children,  when  once  fairly  imbued  with  the 
love  of  these  exciting  tales,  read  any  of  the  more 
prosy  articles.  Stories,  and  exciting  stories  alone, 
will  satisfy  their  morbid  appetites.  Children  who 
have  been  carefully  trained,  as  their  parents  im¬ 
agined,  and  guarded  from  all  evil  companions,  have 
turned  out  scamps,  as  . a  direct  result  of  the  bad 
tone  of  their  habitual  reading. 

Only  lately  a  book  came  into  our  family,  recom¬ 
mended  to  a  youthful  member  by  a  mother  of  little 
boys  as  “  first  rate,”  and  “  very  funny.”  I  was  im¬ 
mediately  besought  to  read  it  aloud,  so  that  all 
might  enjoy  it.  I  looked  over  the  group  of  heads 


as  one  turned  the  pages  to  show  the  funny  pictures, 
telling  something  about  several  pictures,  as  the 
story  had  just  been  told  him  by  those  who  lent  the 
book.  I  was  amazed.  It  seemed  to  me  a  miserable 
book.  Not  one  wholesome  picture  of  childhood 
did  I  see— the  illustrations  were  mostly  cf  tricky 
little  boys  or  flirting  little  girls,  or  silly  stuck-up 
or  severe  teachers,  and  foolish  easily-duped  over- 
fond  or  over-severe  parents.  “  Do  you  really  think 
this  is  the  best  book  I  can  read  to  you  now?”  I 
asked. — “  I  don’t  think  it  is  so  good  as  the  books 
you  have  read  to  us,”  they  said,  “  but  the  L.  chil¬ 
dren  think  it  the  funniest  and  best  book  that  ever 
was,  and  they  say  we  ought  to  read  it.” 

I  have  studied  that  book  with  deliberate  inten¬ 
tion.  I  know  now  one  reason  why  Mrs.  L.  has  to 
lock  her  boys  out  of  the  house  when  she  goes  away, 
for  fear  the  apples  will  all  be  eaten  up,  and  why  the 
boys  are  punished  for  stealing  sugar  contrary  to 
orders,  and  why  they  have  lately  been  growing  unfit 
companions  for  little  girls.  Tom  Sawyer,  the  hero 
of  this  book,  was  not  wholly  bad,  but  he  was  a 
young  scamp,  indulging  in  deceit  and  lies  and  other 
vicious  habits,  but  always  coming  out  “ahead”  of 
everybody  else  by  his  superior  “  smartness.”  When 
first  introduced  to  the  reader,  at  the  age  of  10,  he 
seems  to  be  in  the  habit  of  stealing  out  of  his  room 
window  and  remaining  out  with  other  lawless  boys 
until  midnight,  or  after,  once  looking  on  at  a  mur¬ 
der,  sometimes  tracking  thieves  or  villains,  and 
sometimes  searching  for  hidden  money.  We  are 
told  that  “there  comes  a  time  in  every  rightly  con¬ 
structed  boy’s  life  when  he  has  a  raging  desire  to 
go  somewhere  and  dig  for  hidden  treasure.”  So  of 
course  Tom  went  digging — and  though  he  always 
shirked  everything  like  regular  work  or  steady  in¬ 
dustry,  either  of  body  or  mind,  he  “came  out”  at 
the  end  of  the  book  far  richer  in  purse  than  any  of 
his  steady,  studious,  industrious  companions,  all 
because  of  his  “  luck  ”  in  some  of  his  midnight  ad¬ 
ventures,  which  led  to  his  finding  a  bag  of  money — 
he  and  a  companion  in  folly.  A  very  unchildlike 
and  foolish  love-story — Tom’s  love  adventures  wilh 
a  silly  little  girl— runs  through  the  book.  I  found 
no  good  lesson  of  any  kind  in  the  book,  and  to  me 
it  was  too  painful,  in  its  delineations  of  precocious¬ 
ly  “smart”  and  deceitful  childishness  to  be  at  all 


Fig.  2. — SPOOL-CASE,  PIN-CUSHION,  ETC.,  COMBINED. 


funny.  We  must  have  entertaining  reading  for  the 
children.  We  need  something  besides  that  which 
merely  affords  useful  knowledge.  We  want  good 
moral  lessons  conveyed  by  interesting  stories.  We 
want  books  which  will  serve  our  children  in  the 
way  of  well  bred  companions,  exerting  an  uncon¬ 
scious  influence  for  good  upon  their  manners  and 
judgments,  helping  to  form  good  faithful  charac¬ 
ters.  A  book  like  the  one  I  have  briefly  reviewed 
above,  tends  to  throw  contempt  upon  obedience, 
industry,  temperance,  and  education,  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  is  to  cultivate  lawlessness  and  vagabondage, 
which  lead  to  crime. — [And  a  busy  press  is  send¬ 
ing  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  Boys  and 
Girls  story  papers  every  week,  not  apparently  im¬ 
moral  at  first  sight,  but  of  a  most  demoralizing 
tendency.  We  have  seen  parents  of  fair  intel¬ 
ligence  buy  and  carry  home  these  papers,  and  sub¬ 
scribe  for  them,  because  they  happened  to  see  a 
copy  having  a  pleasing  and  instructive  engraving 
as  a  sugar-coating  to  a  vile  compound. — Ed.] 


Convenient  Spool  Cases. 

BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y. 

[Needle-work  is  much  facilitated  by  having  the 
various  and  numerous  articles  required,  always  at 
band  in  6uch  a  manner  that  any  particular  thing 
may  be  found  without  overhauling  the  work- 
basket,  in  which  the  one  thing  needed  has  a  happy 
faculty  of  getting  always  at  the  bottom.  Some 
months  ago  we  gave  a  plan  of  a  case  for  holding 
the  various  spools  of  thread  and  silk,  devised  by 
Mr.  Snook,  and  the  same  ingenious  gentleman 


Fig.  1. — A  NEAT  SPOOL-CASE. 


sends  us  designs  for  two  others,  either  of  which 
will  allow  the  spools  to  be  kept  where  the  right  one 
may  be  at  once  found. — Ed.]  The  engravings  show 
the  arrangement  of  the  cases  so  plainly  that  little 
description  is  required.  Figure  1  is  a  box  about  7 
inches  long,  5  inches  wide,  and  2s  inches  high  ;  the 
partition  in  the  middle  projects  far  enough  above 
the  upper  edge  to  be  wrought  into  a  handle,  and  a 
cover  is  hinged  upon  each  side  of  this.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  box  are  fixed  iron  or  wooden  pins, 
upon  which  to  place  the  spools.  A  small  smooth 
hole  is  provided  opposite  each  spool  for  the  end  of 
the  thread  to  pass  through,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
the  number  of  the  thread  were  placed  over  the 
hole.  In  fig.  2  there  is  a  different  style,  in  which 
the  spools  are  placed  horizontally,  instead  of  up¬ 
right,  and  it  has  an  additional  advantage  in  afford¬ 
ing  a  place  for  needle  cases,  scisoors,  and  a  pin¬ 
cushion.  This  is  about  7  inches  high,  C  inches  wide, 
and  4  inches  deep  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  3  inches 
at  the  top.  The  pins  for  the  spools  when  put  in 
should  be  set  slightly  slanting  downwards  from 
front  to  rear,  which  will  prevent  the  spools  from 
running  off  when  the  cover  of  the  case  is  opened. 
The  ends  of  the  threads  pass  out  at  the  sides.  Such 
cases  may  be  made  of  a  great  variety  of  materials 
and  admit  of  different  styles  of  finish.  They  may 
be  of  common  pine  and  covered  with  fancy  paper 
or  other  material  and  ornamented  in  various  styles. 
They  may  be  made  of  fancy  woods  and  varnished 
or  polished,  or  if  one  has  a  talent  for  painting, 
they  may  be  of  any  white  wood,  and  ornamented 
with  some  pleasing  design.  Of  course  the  inside 
will  be  lined  as  may  be  fancied.  Those  who  would 
contribute  articles  to  fairs  are  often  at  loss  what  to 
make  that  will  be  both  attractive  and  useful.  Cases 
like  these  are  useful  and  easily  made  and  may  be  as 
plain  or  as  elegant  as  one  chooses.  Brothers  and 
sisters  can  co-operate  in  work  of  this  kind,  the  boy 
doing  the  wood-work  and  the  girl  the  finishing. 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 


Down  Bed-Quilts.— A  correspondent,  who  omits 
to  give  State,  yet  thoughtfully  sends  a  stamped  en¬ 
velope  for  a  reply  by  mail,  wishes  to  know  how  to 
make  bed-quilts,  “  using  down  from  geese  instead 
of  wool  or  cotton.”  Can  any  one  inform  her? 

Stewed  Carrots. — It  is  rare  that  Americans 
make  use  of  carrots  otherwise  than  to  flavor  soups 
or  stews,  but  they  are  very  generally  used  by  Euro¬ 
peans.  Cut  the  carrots,  after  scraping  them,  into 
small  pieces  or  “  dice,”  and  cook  in  water  enough 
to  cover  them  until  thoroughly  done  ;  pour  off  the 
water  and  add  milk  sufficient  to  cover,  with  flour 
enough  to  thicken,  salt  and  butter,  allow  this  to 
boil  up,  and  serve  hot.  This  is  a  favorite  winter 
dish  with  the  writer,  who  finds  a  slight  dusting  of 
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Cayenne  an  acceptable  addition,  but  unless  this  is 
generally  liked  let  each  one  add  it  “to  taste.” 

Saltpeter. — “  W.  C.  G.”  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
Saltpeter  has  any  preservative  effect  upon  meats  ; 
we  never  use  it  for  curing  hams,  salt  and  sugar  be¬ 
ing  sufficient.  Saltpeter  is  used  to  heighten  the 
color,  or  rather  to  prevent  the  red  color  of  the 
meat  from  changing  to  a  dark  brownish  one. 

“Hygienic”  Buckwheat  Cakes. — A  correspond¬ 
ent  asks  us  if  we  can  give  a  method  of  cooking  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  that  is  “strictly  hygienic.” — We  must 
know  in  the  first  place  in  what  sense  “  hygienic  ”  is 
used.  Among  all  the  sects  or  stripes,  or  “  schools,” 
as  they  term  it,  of  medicine,  there  is  one  that  calls 
itself  “Hygienic,”  and  if  our  correspondent  has 
this  in  view  we  must  say  that  we  do  not  know  their 
method  of  administering  buckwheat  cakes.  Hygi¬ 
ene,  as  we  understand  it,  relates  to  the  laws  of 
health.  Buckwheat  cakes  are  a  vehicle  for  eating 
good  butter,  rich  gravy,  or  maple  or  other  syrup  ; 
they  are  nothing  without  some  addition  of  this 
kind,  and  nothing  if  not  hot.  Whether  such  a  com¬ 
bination  can  be  regarded  as  “hygienic,”  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  each  one  must  decide  for  himself. 

Baked  Apple  Dumplings. — By  Mrs.  K.  Xenia,  O. 
Pare  and  slice  good  tart  apples.  Make  a  pie-crust, 
using  half  the  usual  amount  of  lard,  adding  the  re¬ 
quisite  quantity  of  baking  powder.  '  For  each 
dumpling,  take  a  piece  of  the  dough  the  size  of  an 
egg,  roll  it  into  a  ball  with  the  hands,  and  press  into 
It  five  or  six  slices  of  apple,  closing  the  dough  over 
them  carefully.  Place  in  a  deep  pan,  and  bake. 
Serve  hot,  with  cream  or  other  suitable  sauce. 

Plate  Glass  and  Common  Glass.— Mrs.  “  S.  D.,” 
Minn.  It  is  very  proper  for  a  lady  to  know  about 
such  things,  and  if  she  does  not  know,  it  is  proper 
for  her  to  ask,  so  no  apology  is  needed  in  this  or 
any  similar  case.  The  most  common  window-glass 
is  made  by  first  blowing  a  cylinder— like  a  large  jar 
with  straight  sides ;  this,  while  yet  hot,  is  cut  open 
lengthwise,  and  flattened  out,  to  form  a  sheet. 
Plate  glass  is  not  blown  at  all,  but  the  molten  glass 
is  poured  out  upon  a  flat  iron  table,  and  the  mass 
rolled  by  a  heavy  iron  roller,  until  thin  enough, 
much  as  you  would  roll  out  pie-crust.  When  cool, 
the  surfaces  are  rough  and  dull,  and  they  are  after¬ 
wards  made  very  smooth  and  polished  by  rubbing 
with  emery  and  other  polishing  materials. 

Rte  Bread. — The  name  of  the  lady  who  sent 
this  is  mislaid. — Make  a  sponge  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  using  tofoaf-flour  and  dry  hop  yeast.  Early 
the  next  morning  mix  the  bread  with  rye  flour,  the 
same  as  ordinary  bread,  kneading  thoroughly,  and 
6et  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  Take  care  that  it  does 
not  rise  too  much,  as  it  sours  much  quicker  than 
wheaten  dough ;  when  raised  sufficiently,  knead 
again,  put  into  pans,  and  when  the  loaves  begin  to 
crack  on  the  top,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  I 
make  bread  of  equal  parts  of  rye  and  wheat-flour, 
which  is  preferred  by  some  tc  bread  of  wheat  alone. 

Fruit  Stains  vary  in  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  be  removed.  Some  yield  to  pouring  boiling 
water  over  tbe  spot,  others  require  some  bleaching 
agent.  Wetting  the  stain,  and  holding  it  in  the 
fumes  of  a  brimstone  match  will  sometimes  answer. 
The  most  convenient  material  is  Javelle  Water, 
generally  kept  by  druggists.  To  make  it,  dissolve 
one  pound  of  saleratus  in  a  pint  of  water  ;  mix  four 
ounces  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime,  with  one  pint  of 
water,  stirring  to  remove  the  lumps — it  will  not 
all  dissolve.  Pour  the  two  liquids  together,  stir 
or  shake  thoroughly,  set  aside,  and  when  the  de¬ 
posit  has  settled,  pour  off  the  perfectly  clear  liquid 
and  bottle  for  use.  Glass  or  earthem  vessels  should 
be  used  in  preparing  it.  Wet  the  stains  with  this 
and  rinse  well,  just  before  washing  the  articles. 
It  can  of  course  only  be  used  on  white  articles, 
as  it  would  bleach  colored  ones. 

Bptter  Crackers,  By  “J.  B.  F.,”  Chicopee, 
Wis.  1  quart  flour  ;  3  table-spopns  butter  rubbed 
into  the  flour ;  1  salt-spoonful  salt ;  2  cups  sweet 
milk  ;  i  tea-spoon  soda  dissolved  in  hot  water. 
Work  into  a  ball,  lay  on  a  floured  board  and  beat 
with  a  rolling-pin  half  an  hour.  Boll  out  1  of  an 
inch  thick,  prick  deeply  with  a  fork  and  bake  hard. 
Hang  up  in  a  bag  near  a  stove  for  two  days  to  dry. 


The  Doctor’s  Talks. 

“  L.  W.  L.,”  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  asks  me  to  tell 
how  to  make  pictures  of  flowers  with  stencils.  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  for  any  one  to  bother  with  this,  for 
tile  pictures  are  very  poor,  and  it  is  somehing  that  I 
do  not  care  to  encourage.  This  used  to  be  called 
poonah  painting. 

Patterns  are  cut  in  stiff  paper  or  card-board,  and  the 
color  rubbed  with  a  brush  through  these  patterns— just  as 
you  can  see  boys  in  our  shipping  department,  and  other 
business  places,  marking  boxes,  with  stencil  plates.  It 
is  a  very  poor  way  of  making  pictures ;  the  rudest  sketch 
is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  this  machine  painting. 
tricks  with  mirrors 

are  of  various  kinds.  One  is  made  use  of  by  those  “for¬ 
tune-tellers,”  and  other  swindlers,  that  pretend  (if  suffi¬ 
cient  money  is  paid)  to  show  silly  girls  their  future  hus¬ 
bands.  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  shown  by  the  dia¬ 
gram, below.  Here  a  sort  of  telescope  is  fitted  up,  through 
which  the  victims  think  they  look  iD  to  the  “great  future,” 
when  they  really  only  look  into  the  next  room,  where 
the  man  who  plays  the  part  of  the  “  future  husband,”  is 


concealed.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  image  will  fall  upon 
the  mirror  U,  nicely  concealed  in  the  stand,  which  covers 
the  hole  in  the  wall ;  this  will  be  reflected  upon  another 
mirror,  A ,  placed  at  the  proper  angle,  and  seen  by  the 
innocent,  who  pays  her  money  to  see  the  image  of  a 
rascal,  who  would  be  most  appropriately  seen  through  the 
bars  of  a  prison.  A  darkened  room  on  one  side  of  the 
partition,  and  a  brightly  lighted  one  on  the  other,  with 
much  ceremony,  nonsensical  talk,  and  mummery  on 
the  part  of  the  fortune-teller,  help  out  the  deception. 

BOYS  THAT  DON’T  LIKE  GREEK. 

One  of  our  boys  says,  his  father  wants  him  to  study 
Greek  and  Latin,  for  he  wants  him  to  go  through  college 
bye  and  bye,  because  it  will  make  him  a  better  farmer.  He 
“  likes  his  Latin  lessons  very  well,”  but  “  wishes  we 
would  write  something  against  Greek,”  for  my  father 
believes  in  everything  he  sees  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist ,  which  he  has  read  since  before  I  was  born.” — We 
would  like  to  oblige  our  young  friend,  but  we  must  agree 
with  his  father.  First  let  ns  tell  him  that  the  harder  a 
study  comes  to  one,  the  more  important  it  is  to  push  into 
it.  Study  is  not  so  valuable  for  the  mere  knowledge 
it  gives,  as  for  the  training,  the  discipline  of  mind  it  sup¬ 
plies.  If  any  study  comes  harder  than  another,  it  shows 
a  weakness  of  the  mind  in  that  direction,  and  study  will 
strengthen  it,  where  it  most  needs  it.  Mathematics  and 
languages  are  capital  studies,  to  give  the  mind  develop¬ 
ment,  power,  persistence.  Then,  the  Greek  and  Latin  are 
the  foundation  languages  of  our  own,  and  they  greatly 
help  to  understand  our  own  better.  Moreover,  as  they 
are  “  dead,”  unchangeable  languages,  and  are  understood 
by  most  nations,  they  are  largely  used  to  furnish  names 
or  terms  for  the  sciences.  But  we  cannot  take  room  here 
to  discuss  this  matter.  We  will  only  tell  our  young  cor¬ 
respondent  that  if  he  lives  he  will  in  after-life  be  very 
thankful  to  his  father  for  every  day  and  every  hour  he 
urges  or  even  compels  him  to  devote  to  the  hardest  study, 
whether  it  be  Greek  or  anything  else. 


How  lie  Spelled  Ills  Name.—  A  friend  of  ours 
who  keeps  a  wholesale  store,  had  a  customer  who  came 
from  the  country  every  three  months,  paid  his  bill  and 
ordered  a  new  lot  of  goods.  One  day  this  customer  came 
when  the  book-keeper  was  out,  and  according  to  custom, 
asked  for  his  last  quarter’s  bill.  The  merchant  could  not 
recollect  the  name  of  his  customer,  but  as  he  had  kept  up 
his  habit  so  regularly  for  many  years,  and  was  such  a 
good  and  prompt  buyer,  our  friend  felt  ashamed  to  let  the 
other  know  that  his  name  was  forgotten.  He  fumbled 
over  the  ledger  in  the  hope  his  eye  might  catch  the  name 
when  he  would  recognize  it.  All  in  vain— the  more  he 


tried,  the  more  he  could  not  think  of  it.  At  last  he  hit 
upon,  as  he  thought,  a  capital  plan,  so  taking  up  a  bill 
sheet  as  if  to  make  the  account,  he  said :  “  By  the  way, 
my  friend,  I  think  you  spell  your  name  a  little  different 
from  common,  and  I  do  not  exactly  remember  just  how 
you  spell  it. — “  Spell  it,”  replied  the  customer,  “  Why  I 
always  spell  it  S-m-i-t-h  1  ”  There  was  one  person 
then  present  who  felt  cheap,  and  it  was  not  Mr.  Smith, 


Our  l*uzzle»lIox. 

CLASSICAL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

Initials  and  finals,  read  downwards,  give  the  names  of 
two  Grecians  noted  for  their  wisdom  and  learning; 
whilst  the  father  of  one  was  a  felon,  the  mother  of  the 
other  a  midwife. 

1.  A  musician  who  sang  before  Ulysses. 

2.  Nursed  the  infant  Bacchus,  and  after  became  the 
second  wife  ofiEolus. 

3.  A  religious  festival  of  the  Greeks  was  thus  entitled, 

4.  Ptolemy  says  was  a  river  of  Africa. 

5.  A  Goddess,  whose  fondness  for  flowers  and  animals 
had  a  curious  result. 

6.  Is  the  English  name  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
deities  ;  a  daughter  of  Chaos. 

7.  Was  a  faithless  wife  of  a  forgiving  husband. 

8.  Has  been  termed  “the  Egyptian  Alexander.”  J.A.  B, 

HIDDEN  RIVERS. 

1.  Are  dandelion  roots  good  to  eat? 

2.  Do  you  two  ever  agree,  now,  about  that  dog. 

3.  What  a  pig  1  I  laid  it  flat  with  a  stone. 

4.  Oh  1  I  owe  you  fifty  cents  for  it,  do  I  ? 

5.  Neither  this  nor  that  will  suit  the  man. 

6.  He  takes  offence  at  the  least  provocation.  Louie, 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  9  letters : 

My  4,  3,  6,  5,  is  a  ravenous  beast. 

My  1.  2,  7,  8,  9,  is  a  reptile. 

My  1,  7,  4.  is  a  carpenter’s  tool. 

My  1,  2,  9,  7,  8,  is  a  mean  fellow. 

My  5,  7,  (1,  6,  3,  4,  is  a  species  of  deer. 

My  6,  7,  4,  holds  men  in  subjection. 

My  1,  9,  (i,  5,  is  what  most  persons  too  much  esteem. 
My  6,  7,  4,  2,  is  generally  seen  around  or  in  front  of  a 
house. 

My  whole  is  seen  in  winter.  Perry  A.  Mel. 

BIBLICAL  ENIGMA. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  19  letters  : 

My  5, 10, 10,  8,  was  the  father  of  a  mighty  hunter. 

My  1,  18,  13,  4,  was  a  mount  mentioned  in  Genesis. 
My  6,  3,  17,  9,  is  a  small  wild  animal. 

My  8,  2,  15,  6,  was  the  ancestor  of  a  tribe. 

My  14,  8,  16,  7,  was  a  grandson  of  Noah. 

My  19,  6,  16, 12,  was  a  wilderness  in  wiiich  the  chil¬ 
dren  oflsraal  travelled. 

My  11,  3,  17,  is  a  vehicle. 

My  whole  is  a  divine  command.  Isola,. 

MELANGE. 

Behead  a  river  in  the  United  States  and  find  a  title. 
Curtail  the  river  and  leave  a  fruit. 

Syncopate  the  river  and  leave  a  Sound. 

Transpose  the  title  and  leave  one  of 'Shakspeare’s 
characters. 

Transpose  the  fruit  and  leave  “  to  gather;  ”  again,  and 
get  “  to  diminish.” 

Transpose  the  Sound  and  find  a  jump;  again,  and  get 
an  enclosure ;  again,  and  give  an  excuse. 

Behead  the  excuse  and  leave  a  meadow. 

Curtail  the  title  and  leave  part  of  the  body. 

Syncopate  “  to  gather  ”  and  get  a  blow. 

Behead  the  enclosure  and  get  a  beverage. 

Curtail  the  fruit  and  leave  a  vegetable.  Isola. 

STAR  PUZZLE. 
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Fill  each  side  of  the  points  of  the  star  with  words  of 
four  letters.  Let  the  last  letter  of  each  word  make  the 
commencement  of  the  next  one.  Let  the  words  be  such 
that  you  can  read  the  star  around  either  to  the  left  or  to 
the  right. 

To  the  Bight. 

1.  An  animal.  2.  Part  of  a  house.  3.  An  African.  4. 
A  musical  instrument.  5.  An  avenue.  6.  Blows.  7.  A 
mark.  8.  A  snare.  9.  A  body  of  water.  10.  To  sail 
nearer  to  the  wind.  11.  Abundance.  12.  To  guard. 

To  the  Left. 

1.  Draught.  2.  An  animal.  3.  To  trifle.  4.  A  small, 
narrow  opening.  5.  To  allot.  6.  Play-things.  7.  Along 
beam.  S.  A  measure.  9.  An  animal.  10.  Space,  11.  A 
pen.  12.  Bamboo. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Got  ten  men  in.  6.  Cane  stairs. 

2.  At  neat  office.  7.  Is  poor  ditch. 

3.  Ice !  ice  1  Mrs.  Enns.  8.  I  treat  rule. 

4.  Don’t  nab  cars.  9.  He  tore  maps. 

5.  Ma  screen  corn.  10.  The  bay  lace. 
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CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  mile  but  not  in  rod, 

My  next  is  in  grass  but  not  in  sod, 

My  third  is  in  engine  but  not  in  cars. 

My  fourth  is  in  fence  but  not  in  bars, 

My  fifth  is  in  lend  but  not  in  loan, 

My  whole  is  a  state  that  is  very  well  known. 

'  Geo.  H.  Fuller. 

PICTORIAL  ANAGRAM  PUZZLE. 

This  puzzle  is  a  proverb  containing  seven  words, 
anagrammatized  ;  consequently  the  numerals  under  the 
pictures  (from  1  to  7)  indicate  to  which  words  of  the  pro¬ 
verb  the  letters,  composing  the  picturb,  belong.  1  be¬ 
longs  to  the  first  word,  5  to  the  fifth  word,  and  so  on— 
e,  g.,  If  I  had  a  picture  of  a  hat,  under  which  were  the 
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numerals  5, 1,  and  3,  you  would  know  that  the  letter  H 
must  be  placed  under  the  5th  numeral  (fifth  word  of 
proverb).  A,  under  the  first  numeral,  and  T  under  the 
third.  Take  your  paper,  or  slate,  and  write  down  the 
first  seven  figures,  in  a  row — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  When  you 
find  the  right  words  illustrated  by  the  pictures,  put  the 
letters  under  the  numerals  given,  in  a  horizontal  column. 
Then,  having  written  them  all  thus,  transpose  the  letters 
under  each  numeral,  so  as  to  make  the  word  required  for 
the  proverb— e.  g.,  If  under  the  numeral  4  should  happen 
to  be  the  letters  "T— R— E— E— B— T.”  you  would  trans¬ 
pose  them  into  the  word  “BETTER.”  With  these  in¬ 
structions,  I  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
out  the  proverb  embraced  in  our  present  pictorial  puzzle. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER. 

Cross-Wof.d.— Barleycorn. 
Numerical  Enigmas. —  1. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  2. 
Pnssamaquoddy.  3.  Webster’s 
Dictionary. 

Puzzle.— NOVICE  (deduct 
VI  and  transpose  the  remain¬ 
der  into  CONE). 

Charade.— Door-step. 


Biblical  Double  Acrostic. 

Babylon— Nineveh. 

B— enjatnin— N 
A —  —  I 

B—  aslia  — N 
T-  ok  — E 
L-  -V 

O—  liv  —  E 
N—  azaret  — H 


The  Doctor’s  Correspondence. 

“PLEASE  TELL  US  ABOUT  SPONGE.  WHAT  IS  IT?” 
says  “  Charlie  H.  M.,”  Clay  Co.,  Mo.  If  Charlie  had  asked 
that  question  some  years  ago,  I  should  have  said  that  nat¬ 
uralists  considered  it  to  be  a  kind  of  vegetable,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  been  more  carefully  studied,  and  is  now 
classed  with  the  animals.  A  curious  kind  of  an  animal 
you  will  no  doubt  think  it— and  it  is  really  very  curious, 
and  not  altogether  easy  to  explain.  Of  course  my  young 
friend  has  in  mind  the  common  sponge,  such  as  he  uses 
to  clean  his  slate  with,  and  such  as  are  used  for  bathing 
and  other  purposes,  for  there  are  several  different  kinds 
of  sponges.  Ships  from  the  East  Indies  used  to  bring 
home  most  beautiful  things  called  “Venus’  Flower  Bas¬ 
kets,”  one  of  these  was  figured  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  February,  1S72,  p.53,  and  those  of  you  that 
have  the  back  volumes,  should  hunt  up  the  engraving.  It 
is  a  horn-shaped  body,  6  inches  or  more  long,  and  be¬ 
tween  1  and  2  inches  across  the  widest  end,  all  of  most 
elegant  open-work,  like  lace,  and  of  a  material  that  looks 
like  spun  glass.  Later,  when  trade  opened  with  Japan, 
there  came  from  there  what  looked  like  glass  threads 
twisted  into  a  cord,  larger  round  than  a  lead-pencil. 
These,  the  “Venus  Flower  Basket”  and  the  “Glass 
Rope  ”  were  at  first  great  puzzles  ;  each  had  at  one  end  a 
place  where  the  glass  was  mixed  with  sand  and  bits  of 
rock,  as  if  it  had  been  torn  from  some  foot-hold,  and  it 
was  believed  to  be  from  the  sea,  before  their  real  nature 
was  found  out.  At  last  it  was  learned  that  these  were  the 
frame-work,  the  hard  part,  or  skeleton  of  a  soft  jelly-like 
animal,  in  fact,  were  the  hard  parts  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
sponge.  The  material  of  these  is  silica,  which  you  no 
doubt  know  is  just  the  same  as  quartz  crystal  and  flint. 

THERE  ARE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  SPONGES. 

Some  in  which  the  frame-work  is  of  this  kind,  others  in 
Which  it  is  lime-stone,  like  shell,  and  others  still,  in 
which  the  frame-work  is  of  the  peculiar  elastic  somewhat 


horn-like  substance  that  we  know  in  common  sponge. 
Our  sponge,  then,  is  the  frame-work,  or  hard  part  of  an 
animal  that  lives  in  the  sea — but  of  what  animal  ?  Here 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  describe,  as  you  are  used  to  seeing 
animals  very  regular  in  form,  each  having  its  proper 
parts  by  which  to  move,  to  feed,  etc.  We  find  these  in 
the  higher  animals,  but  when  we  examine  the 

LOWER  FORMS  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE, 

there  is  nothing  of  this  kind.  Here  we  find  what  may  be 
called  compound  animals,  i.  e.,  what  seems  to  be  many 
distinct  animals,  all  united  in  one  mass.  Take  a  tree, 
for  example,  we  find  each  bud,  and  each  twig  growing, 
and  helping  to  increase  the  Eize 
of  the  trunk  year  after  year.  In 
the  lower  animals,  the  parts  bear 
something  the  same  relation  to 
the  whole,  that  the  buds  and  twigs 
do  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It 
would  take  many  drawings,  and 
be  rather  dry  reading,  if  I  were  to 
try  to  tell  you  the  naturalist’s 
view  of  the  sponge,  so  you  must 
be  content  with  the  general  de¬ 
scription  that  this  article  we  know 
as  sponge,  is  the  frame-work  to 
support  a  jelly-like  animal  or 
mass  of  animals ;  that  this,  though 
it  appears  only  like  a  jelly,  has 
life,  is  able  to  feed,  to  grow,  and 
to  build  up  the  frame-work. 
Sponge,  you  know,  is  full  of  holes 
upon  its  surface,  and  has  open¬ 
ings  or  passages  all  through  it. 
Well,  this  jelly-like  substance  sur¬ 
rounds  the  sponge  and  lines  all 
these  openings,  and  is  able  to 
keep  up  through  the  mass  con¬ 
stant  currents  of  sea-water.  Fig. 
1,  shows  a  piece  of  sponge  with  the  currents  of  water. 
By  keeping  up  this  circulation,  the  mass  is  able  to  get 
from  the  water  the  materials,  the  food 

UPON  WHICH  IT  LIVES  AND  GROWS. 

That  is  about  all  that  I  can  tell  you  about  it  without  go¬ 
ing  into  matters  that  you  would  not  understand.  You 
will  infer  from  this, that  the  sponge,  as  it  lives  in  the  sea, 
is  a  very  different  affair  from  that  with  which  you  wipe 
your  slate.  And  so  it  is.  When  taken  from  the  rock  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  is  a  very  unpleasant  slimy  mass  ; 
the  sponges  as  gathered,  are  taken  ashore,  and  in  some 
countries,  are  buried  in  the  sand,  but  in  others,  they  are 
thrown  into  rude  pens  where  they  will  be  washed  by  the 
tide  as  it  rises  and  falls.  The  live,  or  jelly-like  part  soon 
dies,  then  it  decays,  and  is  washed  out,  leaving  at  length 
the  frame-work,  or  what  we  know  as  the  sponge,  free ; 
which,  after  it  is  thoroughly  washed  and  beaten,  is  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  is  ready  to  be  packed  for  market.  As  the 
jelly-like  part  decays,  it  gives  off  horrible  odors  and 
makes  this  part  of  the  sponge  business  very  disagreeable. 

THE  FINER  SPONGES 

come  from  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  are  taken  by 
diving  in  50  to  75  feet  of  water,  between  4,000  and  5,000 


Fig.  2.— SPICULES  FROM  SPONGE. 


men  being  engaged  in  diving.  The  coarser  kinds  come 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Florida ;  these  grow  in  shal¬ 
lower  water,  and  are  brought  up  by  means  of  long  poles 


to  which  hooks  are  attached.  There  are  many  sponges 
besides  the  useful  ones  ;  those  who  live  near  the  coast, 
have  seen  the  reddish  bodies  attached  to  oyster  shells, 
which  oystermen  call  the  “  red-beard  ;  ”  this  is  a  kind  of 
sponge,  and  others  are  found  on  the  coast.  Some  sponges 
have  their  frame-work  strengthened  by  what  are  called 
sjricules  ;  these  consist  of  lime-stone,  and  present  a  great 
variety  of  shapes,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  However  beao- 


Fig.  1. — PORTION  OF  LIVING  SPONGE. 


tiful  the  forms  of  the  spicules  may  be  under  the  micros¬ 
cope,  they  quite  unfit  the  sponge  for  the  uses  to  which  we 
put  it,  hence  these  are  not  found  in  ordinary  sponge. 


How  Lives  are  Saved  on  tlae  Coast* 

On  a  stormy  winter’s  night,  when  the  gale  is  raging 
without,  you  feel  a  sense  of  comfort  as  you  draw  near  the 
fire,  and  perhaps  enjoy  the  warmth  and  brightness  within 
all  the  more  as  you  hear  the  storm  fiercely  beat  against 
the  windows.  Those  of  you  who  live  near  the  sea-coast, 
or  near  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  will  notice  that 
older  people  are  very  quiet  on  such  a  night;  they  appear 
to  be  thinking  of  something,  and  when  the  storm  beats 
with  renewed  fury,  you  may  hear  a  quiet  “  God  help  the 
poor  sailors.”  They  know  what  suffering  and  what  loss 
of  life  such  storms  bring,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
comforts  of  home  their  thoughts  go  out  to  those  who  may 
never  see  their  homes  again.  You  who  live  far  inland 
have  but  little  idea  of  the  dangers  a  terrific  gale  brings 
to  incoming  vessels;  a  strong  ship  can  ride  out  a  storm 
at  sea,  but  when  one  comes  up,  as  the  vessel  is  nearing 
port,  and  the  wind  blows  toward  shore,  there  is  always 
great  danger.  In  view  of  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
caused  by  wrecks  on  the  coast  every  winter,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1847  established  stations  at  the  most  dangerous 
points,  where  there  were  men  and  boats  always  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  help  vessels  in  distress.  From  this  beginning 
has  grown  the  Life-Saving  Service,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  complete,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  branches 
of  government  service.  All  along  the  coast  are  placed 
Stations,  and  in  some  parts  so  near,  together  that  they 
can  signal  to  one  another;  each  has  a  crew  of  strong  and 
brave  men,  and  everything  that  can  be  useful  for  their 
work.  Those  who  went  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
and  failed  to  make  a  visit  to  the  little  white  building  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  opposite  Machinery  Hall, 
missed  a  most  interesting  sight.  This  building  was  ex¬ 
actly  like  one  of  the  LiTe-Saving  Stations,  and  contained 
everything  that  is  used  in  the  service.  There  were  boats 
of  different  kinds,  surf-cars,  cannon,  mortars,  all  kinds 
of  ropes,  life-preserves,  rockets  for  signals,  and  ever  so 
many  other  matters  for  saving  persons,  besides  blankets 
and  beds,  and  other  comforts  for  them  after  they  reached 
the  shore.  I  spent  some  time  very  pleasantly  at  this  Sta¬ 
tion,  the  intelligent  officer  in  charge  seeming  to  be  very 
glad  to  explain  everything  to  those  who  showed  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter.  In  many  cases  the  persons  on  the 
wreck  can  be  saved  by  means  of  the  life-boat.  This  is  a 
light  but  very  strong  boat,  built  to  “  live  ”  in  any  sea, 
provided  it  can  be  once  got  beyond  the  breakers.  Fig. 
1,  on  next  page,  shows  a  life-boat  going  to  the  rescue 
of  persons  on  a  wrecked  vessel.  This  is  no  child’s  play! 
It  requires  strong  arms,  and  also  strong  hearts,  for  not  an 
oar  must  lag.  It  is  no  small  task  to  launch  the  boat  and 
get  it  beyond  the  rollers  as  they  break  in  upon  the  shore. 
The  Captain  must  be  brave  and  decided,  and  the  crew 
must  be  quick  to  obey  every  order,  for  the  great  danger 
is  when  the  boat  reaches  the  ship;  if  there  is  any  mis¬ 
management  then,  the  boat  will  be  dashed  against  the 
vessel  and  the  rescuers  themselves  be  lost.  There  are, 
however,  times  when  the  sea  is  so  high  that  no  boat  can 
live,  and  even  could  one  get  to  sea,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  people  to  get  into  her  from  the  wreck.  Then  the 
surf-car  comes  into  play  ;  this  is  a  covered  boat  with  one 
opening,  which  has  a  hatch,  or  cover,  that  fits  down  wa¬ 
ter-tight.  Passengers  can  be  brought  from  the  wreck  in 
this  with  safety ;  but  first  there  must  be  a  line  from  the 
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wreck  to  the  shore,  and  how  do  yon  suppose  this  is  man¬ 
aged  1  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  tilings  about 
the  Life-Saving  Service  ;  in  speaking  of  the  things  to  be 
seen  in  the  station  house,  I  mentioned  cannon  and  mor¬ 
tars.  The  cannon  are  for  signals,  to  let  the  poor  ship¬ 
wrecked  fellows  know  that  they  are  seen,  and  also  to  call 
in  help  from  other  stations.  The  mortars  are  short  wide- 
bored  cannon,  which  do  not  shoot  point-blank,  or  straight 
ahead,  but  throw  a  ball  up¬ 
wards,  and  by  properly  inclin¬ 
ing  the  mortar,  the  ball  will 
drop  where  it  is  desired  to 
put  it.  A  shot  is  fired  from 
the  mortar,  which  is  so  inclined 
that  the  ball  will  fall  beyond 
the  wreck.  The  ball  has  at¬ 
tached  to  it  a  small  but  very 
strong  and  long  line.  Bang 
goes  the  mortar,  whizz  goes  the 
shot,  it  falls  beyond  the  wreck, 
but  the  line — that  thread  of 
hope  on  which  hang  the  lives 
of  so  many,  falls  across  the 
wreck.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  gunpowder  can  save  life 
as  well  as  destroy  it  1  Having 
hold  of  this  line  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  crew  are  safe ;  they 
pull-away  at  it — Oh  how  they 
must  pull ! — and  it  brings  them 
a  rope — a  stronger  hold  npon 
the  shore.  By  means  of  the 
rope  they  can  pull  the  surf- 
car  to  them.  This  car  has 
at  its  other  end  another  rope 
controlled  by  those  on  shore.  As  many  as  it  will  hold 
enter  the  car,  the  hatch  is  fastened  down,  the  signal  is 
given,  and  lusty  fellows  on  shore  pull  at  it  with  a  will. 
Figure  2  shows  the  surf-car  on  its  passage.  No  doubt  the 
few  minutes  that  pass  between  the  leaving  of  the  wreck 
and  the  reaching  of  the  shore  seem  almostan  age  to  those 
packed  in  its  dark  cavity,  but  when  they  come  out  upon 
dry  land,  and  to  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  station, 
they  must  be  ungrateful  indeed  if  they  do  not  bless  the 


government  that  has  provided  for  their  safety,  and  the 
brave  strong  men,  who  all  through  the  stormy  half  of  the 
year,  stay  at  these  lonely  stations,  ready  at  any  time  of 
night  or  day  to  answer  to  the  cry  for  help  from  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  crew.  And  they  will  not  forget  in  their  thanks 
the  inventor  of  the  surf-car.  This  is  indeed  a  grand  life¬ 
saving  invention.  It  makes  no  show,  no"  noise,  it  is  only 
used  away  off  in  lonely  places  by  the  sea— nevetheless,  it 


is  grand.  Why,  on  the  very  first  time  it  was  used,  it  was 
the  means  of  saving  from  the  British  ship  “  Ayrshire  ” 
201  persons  !  Knowing  that  you  would  like  to  know  who 
invented  this  surf-car,  I  looked  it  up,  and  find  to  my  great 
surprise  and  delight  that  Capt.  Douglas  Ottinger,  of  the 
U.  S.  Revenue  Marine  Service,  invented  this  blessed  life¬ 
saving  contrivance,  which  has  brought  to  land  and  life  so 
many  who  must  otherwise  have  perished  in  the  sea.  Now 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  this  same  Capt.  Ottinger.  Some 


25  years  ago  I  was  encamped  near  what  is  now  New  San 
Diego,  a  most  dharming  harbor  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Capt.  Ottinger  was  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  Revenue 
Cutter  “Frolic,”  and  while  I  was  stationed  there  the 
“Frolic”  came  in  for  repairs;  she  was  thoroughly 
overhauled,  painted,  and  Used  up  generally,  an  opera¬ 
tion  that  took  two  weeks  or  more ;  during  that  time 
Capt.  O.  was  frequently  at  my  tent,  and  I  was 
often  on  his  vessel,  we  met 
often  and  talked  freely.  After 
his  vessel  was  in  order,  he  in¬ 
vited  a  party  of  several,  includ¬ 
ing  myself,  to  go  with  him  on 
a  trial  trip,  and  he  took  us  for  a 
two  or  three  days’  sail  among 
the  islands  just  off  the  coast. 
The  strange  thing  is  this; 
it  is  only  just  now,  in  writing 
this  article,  and  having  oc¬ 
casion  to  find  out  who  invented 
the  surf-car,  that  I  learn  it  was 
my  old  friend  Capt.  Ottinger  1 
In  all  those  weeks  of  free  in¬ 
tercourse,  he  never  mentioned 
the  surf-car  once.  I  do  not  know 
whetherthe  Captain  is  living  or 
not,  but  wish  to  put  on  record 
this  fact,  that  he  was  the  most 
modest  man  I  ever  met.  He  had 
made  an  invention,  the  value  of 
which  could  not  be  computed 
in  dollars.  Yet  he  not  only 
did  not  boast  of  it,  but  did  not 
even  let  those  of  us  who  saw 
him  daily,  and  who  esteemed 
him  for  his  many  genial  qualities,  know  of  its  existence. 
Boys,  I  have  found  it  so  all  through  life.  True  merit  is 
ever  modest.  When  I  began  to  write  about  the  Life-Sav¬ 
ing  Service,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  should  come  out  on  the 
pleasant  shores  of  San  Diego  Bay,  and  have  my  charming 
excursion  on  the  “  Fr«>lic,”  and  the  pleasant  intercourse 
with  her  officers,  brought  to  mind.  I  began  with  think¬ 
ing  of  a  furious  storm,  I  end  with  thoughts  of  the  placid 
Pacific  and  the  good  Capt.  Ottinger.  The  Doctor. 


Fig.  2. — A  SURF-CAR  IN  THE  WAVES. 
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TEAS 


We  are  now  supplying  all  our  customers  with  Extra 
Choice  Teas  at  the  very  lowest  wholesale  price,  50c. 
per  pound.  Good  Teas,  30c.,  35c.  and  40c.  per  pound; 
and  on  Tea  Orders  of  $5  and  upwards, 

All  Express  Charges  Paid. 

Our  business  connections  with  China  and  Japan,  direct 
importations  from  the  place  of  growth,  long  experience  in 
the  business,  and  special  contracts  with  the  Express  Co.’s 
for  reduced  rates,  place  us  before  the  public  as  the 

Leading  Tea  House  in  tbc  U.  8., 

and  the  PIONEERS  Iff  REDUCING  PRICES 
and  KEEPING  THEM  DOWN. 

Don’t  give  high  prices,  but  send  direct  to  the 

OLD  RELIABLE  TEA  HOUSE 

(The  Great  American  Tea  Company), 
and  get  your  goods  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  other  concerns  who  imitate  our  style 
and  manner  of  doing  business. 

We  urge  all  lovers  of  good  Teas  to  give  us  a  trial. 

Special  Inducements  on  Large  Orders, 

FULL  PARTICULARS  FREE. 


THE  GMT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

Importers,  31  and  33  VESEY  STREET, 
P.O.Box 4,335.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Largest  and  Cheapest  Tea  House  in  the  United  Stales. 

ASK  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  FOR 

Holder,  by  mail 

25c— Birch’s  Pat.  Key-Ring,  ine— Circulars  Iree. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  «&  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N-„  Y. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1878  AND  1879. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
with  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive^ and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL,  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &.  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Liquid  Paints,  Roofing,  Boiler  Coverings, 

Steam  Packing,  Sheathings,  Fire  Proof  Coatings, 

Cements  &c.  Sind  fob  Descriptivk  Price  List. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  M’F’C  CO.  87  MAiOEK  LANE,  N.Y. 


J 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

15  John  St.,  New  York., 

Will  issue  in  January  and  mail  to  applicants  their  new 

DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 


for  the  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
Garden,  for  the  LAWN,  the  FARM, 
and  NURSERY. 

SEEDS! 

Flower  and  Vegetable,  all  of  the  finest  kinds.  Unequaled 
in  Quality.  Packets  well  tilled  with  fresh  seeds,  bare  t < > 
grow  and  give  satisfaction.  New  Catalogue  just  published 
lor  1879,  mailed  free.  Send  for  it.  Address 

_ E.  WYMAN,  JR.,  Rockford,  Ill. 

NORTH  STAR  SEED  FARMS, 

Full  lists  of  Northern  grown  seeds.  Minn.  Early  Amber 
Sugar  Cane.  St.  Paul  and  North  Star  Tomatoes,  and  other 
specialties  of  northern  growth  and  origin.  Catalogue  free. 

Hollistek,  Castle  &  Co.. 

Seed  Growers  and  Dealers, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

BAUGH  &  SONS 

No.  30  South  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
And  No.  103  South  Street,  Baltimore. 

W ARB ANTED  PURE  DISSOLVED 

ANIMAL  BONES, 
Acid  Phosphate, 

PURE  BONE  MEAL, 

HIGH  GRADE  CHEMICALS, 


AND  ALL  OTHER 


Supplies  for  Fertilizers, 

furnished  in  any  quantity,  of  our  own  Manufacture  or 
Importation. 

U3V*  All  goods  we  sell  are  sold  under  a  legal  and  binding 
guaranty,  as  to  chemical  analysis. 

“A  A  NITROGEN”  (Trade  Mark)— Pure  flesh,  con¬ 
taining  14  per  cent  of  Ammonia— In  fine  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion  for  mixing  in  fertilizers  as  an  ammoniate. 

NITROGENOUS  FOOD,  an  exceedingly  fine  and  ab¬ 
solutely  pure  and  sweet  preparation  of  flesh  for  feeding 
Poultry  and  Animals.  Consumers  can  relv  upon  this  as  be¬ 
ing  made  from  fresh  and  healthy  flesh  and  bones,  and  they 
can  add  the  meal  or  grains  to  it  for  feeding  in  just  the  pro¬ 
portions  they  choose  to  adopt. 

VW  Goods  Delivered  Free  of  Charge  to  any  Wharf  in 
Philadelphia.  Prices  promptly  given  by  Letter. 

BAUGH  &  SONS, 

No.  30  South  Delaware  Ave-,  Philadelphia. 

HEATING  ROOMS. 

Send  to  Whitney  &  Hall  Mfg.  Co.,  1123  Chestnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  description  of  the 

HOT  BLAST  OIL  STOVE. 

Plants  flourish  where  it  is  used.  It  is  also  the  best  stove 
for  cooking. 

THE 

Only  Sensible  Shoe  for  Children 

Are  those  with  the  SILVER  or 

THE  <AiSci>  BLACK  TIP  UPON  THEM, 

THEY  REDUCE  SHOE  BILLS  ONE-HALF. 


Stockbridge  Manures 

Originated  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  tbc  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

A  special  manure  is  made  for  each  FARM  and  GARDEN  CROP,  containing  the  Plant-Food  which  each  par¬ 
ticular  Plant  requires.  These  manures  were  used  on  more  than  35,000  acres  in  1878,  and. with  Great  Satisfaction. 

BOWKER’S  PHOSPHATES  AND  LAWN  DRESSING. 

These  are  the  very  best  articles  of  the  kind  manufactured.  Prices  reasonable,  and  all  goods  guaranteed. 
ANIMAL  MEAL  for  Fowls  and  Swine  will  make  your  HENS  LAY  and  PIGS  GKOW. 

Made  from  Fresh  Meat,  Fresh  Bones,  and  parched  and  carbonized  grains.  Fowls  and  Swine  eat  it  greedily.  Mix  a 
small  quantity  with  ordinary  meal  and  feed  as  usual.  It  has  been  extensively  used  for  five  vears.  Trial  Bags  of  15  lbs.,  50 
cents;  30  lbs.,  $1.00 ;  100  lbs.,  $2.50.— Also  for  sale  a  full  line  of  Special  Feeds  for  Poultry,  Swine,  and  Cattle. 

BOWKER’S  AMMONIATED  FOOD  for  FLOWERS. 

Free  from  Odor,  Clean  as  Sugar.  Gives  Healthy  Growth  and  Abundant  Flowering.  Ask  your 
Grocer  or  Apothecary  for  it.  Price  35  cents,  which  is  enough  for  12  ordinary  house-plants  for  one  year.  Sent  by  mail. 


The  Scientific  American  says :  “  The  lEcrald 
of*  Health  contains  more  sensible 
articles  than  any  oilier  magazine 
that  comes  to  our  sanctum. ** 


W.  ZZ.  BOWItEIS.  eft;  CO., 

3  Park  Place,  New  York.  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  all  the  above  goods,  and  Importers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Chemicals.  Agents  wanted  in 
- -  - —  Hr' a®nd  for  Price  LlsU  rad  Circulars,  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  Sr 


every  County  and  important  Town. 


for  Price  LlsU  rad  Circulars,  giving  full  particulars. 


free. 


Herald  of  Health 

FOR  1879. 

It  will  give  as  its  leading  articles  a  series  of  twelve  papers 
entitled 

Physiological  and  Sanitary 
Marriage  and  Parentage.  • 

No  subject  lies  nearer  the  health,  the  happiness,  and  the 
progress  of  the  race. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  articles  which  will  soon 
appear: 

1.  The  Headaches  of  Children. 

2.  Headaches  of  Adults. 

3.  Catarrh,  its  Cure. 

4.  Constipation  and  its  Relief. 

5.  Prevention  of  Diphtheria,  Scarlet 

Fever  and  Typhoid. 

6.  Malaria,  How  to  Exterminate. 

7.  Sun  Bathing,  Air  Bathing. 

8.  Salt-water  Baths  at  Home. 

Rack  N  umbel'  will  be  worth  the  yearly 
price  and  save  ten  times  Its  cost  in  ill  health, 
for  it  will  teach  how  to  KEEP  WELL  and 
retain  health  to  old  age,  rear  healthful,  hap¬ 
py  children,  as  well  as  bow  to  recover  health 
without  medicines. 

Price  $1.00  per  Year. 

SPLENDID  PREMIUMS. 

Every  subscriber  sending  $1.00  and  10  cents  for  postage, 
shall  receive  free 

Tie  Complete  Worts  of  SMspeare, 

in  one  volume  of  over  1,000  pages,  good  paper  and  type,  and 
36  illustrations. 

Or  a  new  book  of  over  200  pages,  by  Mrs.  Berth*  Myer, 
entitled 

How  to  Govern  Children. 

This  last  work  is  the  best  hook  of  its  kind  ever  written, 
and  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  parent.  Price,  $1.00. 

The  Herald  and  both  Premiums  for  $1.60. 

Also  just  out : 

Hygiene  of  the  Brain  and 
Cure  of  Nervousness. 

By  M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  M.  D. 

“  Get  this  hoolc  and  read,  it,  for 
it  abounds  in  practical  valuable 
kiiowledge.” — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

PART  I.  CONTAINS: 

How  the  Nerves  Act. 

Has  Nervous  Activity  any  Limit? 
Nervous  Exhaustion. 

How  to  Cure  Nervousness. 

The  Cure  of  Nervousness  ( Continued ). 
Food  in  Nervous  Disorders. 

Fifty  Important  Questions  Answered. 
What  our  Thinkers  and  Scientists  Say. 
Nervousness  in  Girls. 

On  Headaches. 

Besting  the  Brain. 

Hunting  as  a  Bemedy. 

How  to  Banish  the  Blues. 

Mental  Hygiene  for  Farmers. 

Becreation  in  a  Work  Shop,  etc.,  etc. 

Part  II  contains  38  letters  from  distinguish¬ 
ed  persons,  including  farmers  on  llieir  physi¬ 
cal  and  intellectual  habits. 

Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

It  and  Herald  of  Healtli  $2.00,  without  premiums;  with 
premiums,  $2.75,  Samples,  10  cents. 

Address  M.  L.  HOLBROOK, 

13  *  IB  Laight  St.,  New  Yc>r|<. 
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136  pages  beautifully  illustrated,  mailed  to  all  applicants 
enclosing  10  cts.  Regular  customers  free. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Ama¬ 
teur’s  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden, 
with  colored  cliromo ;  216  pages,  price  35  Cents. 

Bliss’  IllustratedPotato  Catalogue  contains  a  de¬ 
scriptive  list  of  all  the  new  varieties  recently  introduced, 
with  manviother  desirable  sorts, beautifully  illustrated.  Cen¬ 
tennial  collection  of  500  varieties.  Also  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  esculent.  10c. 

Address  B,  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box,  4,129,  New  York  City. 


EARLIEST  TOMATOES  KNOWN, 

BLISS’  LITTLE  GEM. 

Numerous  testimonials  received  from  those  who  tested 
this  variety  the  past  season,  pronounces  it  two  to  three 
weeks  earlier  than  any  other  variety.  At  the  great  Tomato 
Trial  in  London,  at  the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden,  it 
was  the  earliest  of  60  varieties  on  trial,  and  received  a  first- 
class  certificate.  10  cts.  per  packet ;  ounce,  $1.00. 

ACME  TOMATO. 

The  Perfection  of  all  Tomatoes.— One  of  the  ear¬ 
liest,  handsomest,  most  productive,  best  flavored,  as  well 
as  the  best  market  variety— every  fruit  perfect— the  de¬ 
scription  given  by  us  in  our  catalogue  last  spring,  has  been 
fully  verified,  and  testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  received  by  us  during  the  pa9t  season,  declar¬ 
ing  it  the  very  best  variety  ever  offered.  P’kt.  Kir.,  ounce, 
75c.,  K  $1.50.  Address,  '  B.  K.  BLISS  <fc  SONS, 

34  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box,  4,129. 


DREER’S 

GARDEN  CALENDAR 

For 

It  contains  complete  lists  of  Fresh  and  Reliable 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Grass  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulb  s,  and  the  latest  Novelties,  it  has  been  enlarged 
and  thoroughly  revised,  giving  the  culture  of  the  different 
sorts  and  representing  a  large  and  complete  stock.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  two  3-c.  postage 
stamps  to  pay  postage.  Regular  customers  free,  who  need 
not  write  for  it.  Wholesale  List  for  Florists  aud 
Market  Gardeners  mailed  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

SEEDSMAN  AND  FLORIST, 

No.  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.,  Pa. 


Our  25  Cent  Box  of  Seeds  contains  Pearl  Millet , 
Earth  Almond ,  Burpee's  Early  Beet,  Acme  Tomato,. Marblehead 
Mammoth  Cabbage ,  Hanson  Lettuce,  Breakfast  Radish.  Marble - 
head  Squash,  and  Russian  Sunflower;  worth  at  retail  $1.00,  but 
costs,  post-paid,  only  25  Cents.  We  make  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  offer  to  extend  our  trade.  Directions  for  culture  printed 
on  each  package  of  the  above  seeds. 

Flowers  for  the  Million!  We  sell  the  choicest  flower- 
eeeds  at  one-third  to  one-fourth  the  usual  prices.  We  give  ten 
packets  for  25  cents;  twenty  packets  for  50  cents);  forty-two 
varieties  for  $1.00.  Rare ,  beautiful  and  most  popular  flowers. 
Postage  stamps  taken  as  cash.  Order  now. 

Our  Farm  Annual  for  1879,  of  Seeds,  Blooded  Live  Stock 
and  Fancy  Poultry,  with  two  samples  of  Improved  Farm  Seeds 
S«nt  free  of  charge.  Address,  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 
No.  221  Church  Street,  Philada.,  Pa. 


Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

True  and  Genuine.  Fresh  and  Reliable. 

One  of  the  oldest  seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent  by 
mail  Postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers’  Garden  Seeds  is  generally 
admitted.”— Ed's  American  Agriculturist. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address  CHARLES  SIZER, 

Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS,  BULBS,  PLANTS. 

Superior  quality,  by  mail  post-paid,  4  Lilies,  4  beautiful 
sorts,  ineluding  Double  Tiger,  50  cts.  9  Gladiolus,  9  splendid 
sorts  with  name,  55  cts.  12  Double  Tuberoses,  fine  flowering 
bulbs,  80  cts.  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  free  to  all. 
Send  ior  one  at  once.  All  kinds  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  at  Five  Cents  per  paper.  New  and  rare  Bulbs  and 
Plants  at  extremely  low  prices. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Queens,  N.  Y. 


Uvergreems, 
Fewest  Trees, 
J  Very  Large  Stock, 

"  ALL  NURSERY-GROWN, 
Evergreen  Seeds, 
Haidy  Oatalpa  Seeds. 

R.  Douglas  &  Sods, 

Wsyatoesetb  IB. 


PRINGLE’S  NEW 

Hybrid  Spring  Wheats, 

Champlain,  and  Defiance, 

Two  of  the  Best  and  Most  Productive  Varieties 
on  Record. 

791  lbs.  Champlain,  528  lbs.  Defiance, 

Crown  from  a  Single  Pound  of  Seed. 

128  Bushels  to  the  Acre. 

Heads  from  five  to  seven  inches  long  producing  from  sev¬ 
enty-five  to  one  hundred  Kernels  per  head. 

50  to  75  Strong  Stalks  from  a  Single  Grain, 
Circulars  giving  a  report  of  the  Committee  who  awarded 
the  Premiums  offered  by  us  last  spring,  with  the  reports  of 
the  successful  growers  showing  their  improved  methods  of 
cultivation  by  which  such  enormous  crops  were  grown— 
with  correct  Photographs  representing  the  Prize  Bunches. 
Mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

Price  of  each  variety,  per  lb.,  75  cents ;  S  lbs.  for  $2,  by 
mail.  By  express,  freight  paid  by  purchaser,  $5  per  peck ; 
$15  per  bushel. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS. 
P.O.Box  4129.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

BowditciTs  ®|r 


“  $3 

66 

83.45 

“  “  Seeds  or  Plants. 

“  :$5 

66 

$6.00 

“  “  Seeds  or  Plants. 

“  |$10 

66 

- 

812.50 

“  “  Seeds  or  Plants. 

“  l$20 

66 

$26.00 

“  “  Seeds  or  Plants. 

My  New  Catalogue  for  1879  is  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  work  issued.  It  contains  numerous  En¬ 
gravings,  illustrating  thousands  of  the  best  Flowers 
and  Vegetables,  and  also  descriptions  of  all  the  Beauti¬ 
ful  Plants,  Mailed  for  a  3-cent  stamp.  To  customers 
free. 

Seeds  or  Plants  by  Express  or  Mail.  (Safety  guaranteed.) 

WM.  E.  BOWDITCIT, 

 645  Warren  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PEARL  MILLET 

(THE  NEW  FODDER  PLANT.) 

I  Yields  100  tons  green  =  16  tons  dry  per  acre. 
1  60c.  per  pint  (by  mail,  postpaid). 

$1.00  “  quart  “  “ 

By  express,  buyer  to  pay  charges,  $5  per  peck. 

Statement  of  our  experimen  ts  w.  tii  it,  and 
instructions  for  culture,  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO, 

35  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Seeds.  Plants.  Trees. 

We  will  mail  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  5c.  stamp,  our 
combined  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Fruit,  Shade 
Trees,  and  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits, 
Ac.,  &c.  Address  CROMWELL  &  CONGDON, 

51  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  for  1879  will  be  ready  by  January,  and 
sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  season  need 
not  write  for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  in  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every 
parcel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name ;  so  far  that  should  it 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and  of  the 
very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


ARTICHOKES 

Red  Brazillian  and  White  French  Varieties,  cheapest  hog 
food  known.  Send  for  Circular.  E.  F.  BROCKWAY. 
Ainsworth,  Iowa.  Say  you  saw  this  in  Am.  Agriculturist. 


VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 


we  sell  EVERYTHING  foe’ 

GARDEN 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  180  pages,  Free  on  application* 

|y  PETER  HENDERSON  AGO. 

35  CORTLANDT  ST„  NEW  YORK, 


FLOWER  AND  FRUIT  PLANTS 


Seeds  of  Root  and  Field  Crops 

of  all  the  BEST  kinds,  including  WEBB’S  NEW 
KINVER  MANGEL  and  WEBB’S  IMPERIAL 
SWEDE,  &c„  &c.,  &c. 

For  prices,  description,  &c.,  see  our 
SEED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1879,  which  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  stamp  for  postage. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 
The  sole  sale  in  this  country  lias  been  given  to  us  by  the 
Messrs.  Webb,  the  originators  and  growers  of  their  cele- 
l  rated  Mangel,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  quote  prices 
to  dealers  and  others. 

That  Never  Fail. 

_  _  Best.  Cheapest. 

33  BOSS  tUMP-  From  pure  specimens.  I 

will  not  be  undersold.  I  defy  competition.  All  my  life  de¬ 
voted  to  Seed-growing.  Buy  fresh  and  pure  direct  from  first 
bands  and  save  money.  M\  Hand-book  to  the  garden  and 
Catalogue  free.  Most  beautiful  and  instructive,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pretty  pictures  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  Is  worth 
many  dollars.  R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


RELIABLE  seeps  MEN. 

- ESTABLISHED  1854. - 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  and  get  our  twenty-fourth  an¬ 
nual  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Bulbs.  We  do  not 
spend  fabulous  sums  on  fancy  catalogues  and  style,  but  give 
our  customers  the  benefit  of  low  prices. 

To  those  who  desire  it,  will  also  send  onr  Wholesale 
Price  List,  in  which  prices  are  given  of  seeds  in  quantity, 
ami  small  dealers  and  large  farmers  can  buy  by  this  cata¬ 
logue,  and  save  money.  Correspondence  solicited  and 
promptly  answered.  ROBERT  VEITH  &  SON, 
Importers  and  Growers.  New  Haven,  Conn, 

riTrfYirm  QrrnQ  I  best  offer  yet: 

OXlUllsr.  DLLUlJ  i  For  only  35c.  I  will  send 
for  trial,  before  March  1,  the  choicest.  Double  Portulaca, 
New  Rose  Aster,  Japan  Pinks,  New  Japan  Cockscomb, 
Phlox  Grandiflora.  Petunia,  Verbena  Montana. 

A  full-sized  packet  and  mixed  colors  in  each. 
Catalogue  free.  L.  W.  GOODELL,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Me  GreenlrooM  Paterson  Nurseries, 

Illustrated  Flower  Seed  Lists  and  Supplement  of  New  and 
Choice  Plants  for  1879  are  now  ready.  Address, 

J.  GREIVES,  Sec.,  Box  837,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

CATALOGUES  Free.  If  you  want  cheap  Greenhouse 
viH  Plants,  and  save  monev,  try  me.  Address 

W.  B.  WOODRUFF,  Florist,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

82£  trees  and  plants  Is, 

Apple  Trees,  15c.  each;  Standard  Pear,  30c. 
each;  Dwarf  Pear,  20c.  each.  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  and  Grape  Vines,  by  the  doz.,  100, 
1,000,  or  10,000.  Extra  large  stock  of  Crescent,  Miner’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  Great  American  and  other  choice  Strawberries.  Send 
for  circular  and  see  low  quotations. 

S.  C.  De  Cotj,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,N.  J. 

Re.  SCULTHORP,  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  dealer  in  all  kinds 
•  of  Peas.  Extra  Early,  Philadelphia  Extra  Early,  Early 
Kent,  Lexton  Alpha,  Tom  Thumb,  Yorkshire  Hero,  Mc¬ 
Lean’s  Little  Gem, Carter's  First  Crop, Champion  of  England, 
Blue  Imperial,  Black-Eyed  Marrowfat,  and  Irish  Marrowfat. 


CDTTTINGS 

Of  Double,  Single,  and  Soented  GERANIUMS. 
standard  and  new  sorts,  sent  safely  by  mail,  different  va¬ 
rieties,  labeled,  in  assortment,  50c.  to  60c.  per  dozen  | 
82.50  to  83.00  per  hundred. 

NEW  WHITE  CARNATION  PINK. 

“  PETER  HENDERSON  ”  ™ES™ 

. . . .  . Plants,  by  mail,  2 

foF50c.  5  5  for  *1 ;  12  for  S2.25 ;  100  for  $15. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

of  Flower  Plants,  etc.,  containing  lists  of  varieties  of  Ge¬ 
raniums  and  how  to  root  the  cuttings  and  grow  Carnations, 
mailed  to  all  who  send  stamp. 

CHARLES  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


'op  TWELVE  Ever-Blooming 


ROSES 


■ritable  for  immediate  flowering*. 

belled.  Your  choice  from  125  finest 
rts.  Choice  Geraniums  and  other 
ants  at  same  prices.  New  Crimson 
a  Rose  added  gratis  on  $3  orders.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  .'Innisfallen  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  O. 


6for$l,14fov 

i  postpaid. 

.  Beading  &  Green- 
)  house  Plants  by 
mail.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  T.  Phillips  Son, West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 


ROSES; 


189ft.  J 
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RELIABLE 


Fresh  and  Genuine . 

RELIABLE 


Fresh  and  Genuine. 


Our  large  Illustrated 
Descriptive  Catalogue 
for  1879  mailed  post- 
free  to  any  address. 
It  will  pay  you  to  send 
for  it. 

BENSON,  MAULE 
&  CO., 

223  Church  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  1879.  BUY  FRESH  SEEDS. 

Be  the  first  in  the  market  and  you  will  coin  money. 

Address  J.  B.  ROOT,  Rockford,  Ill. 


Trees,  Plants, 

SEEDS, 

Catalogue  and  Price-List 
for  1879,  sent  upon  applica¬ 
tion. 


“  The  Pride  of  Hudson 

Raspberry.”  “It  still  sus¬ 
tains  its  high  character,  and 
still  surpasses  any  raspberry  I 
have  yet  seen.'  Chas.  Down¬ 
ing,  1878. 

FERRIS.  MINARD  &  CO.. 

387  Main  St.,Poughkeepsie.  N.T. 


HEIKES  NURSERIES 

Are  prepared  to  offer  special  induce¬ 
ments  for  the  fall  of  1878.  on  Apples, 
Crab  Apples,  Tetofsky,  Haas,  Pewau- 
kee  Peaches,  Cherries,  Currants,  and 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries.  and  a  general  Nursery  Stock. 

We  respectfully  solicit  correspond- 

The  Heikes  Nurseries  Co., 
Dayton,  O.  


HALF  A  MILLION  OF  PEACH  TREES, 

200,000  suitable  to  send  by  mail  or  express  long  distances. 
Also  300,000  No.  1  Apple  Trees,  150,000  suitable  to  send  by 
mall.  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  ns' 

showing  how  and  what  to  plant  RANDOLPH  PE  1  Kite, 
Great  Northern  &  Southern  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Del. 


P.ooo  Fruit, 

,000  Evergreen!. 
i,000  Greenhouse, 

_ _ Bedding  Plants,  Ac. 


iHUFA§,  or  Earth  Almond,  per  at.,  Ac.:  pt.,40c.;  oz., 
15c.-  pkt.,10c.  Krnhey’s  Amber  Sugar  Cane,  per  at., 
--  ’  t.,  10c.  8  pkts.  Choice  Flower  Seed  for 


C . 

60c.  pt.  .  30  c.  ■  pkt.,  1UU.  O  11AL8.  VllVAVk  ~ - 

25c.:  all  prepaid.  Also  over  500  other  varieties  of  Flower, 
Vegetable,  and  Farm  Seeds.  III.  Floral  Guide  and 
Catalogue  sent  free.  COLE  &  BRO.,  Seedsmen,  Fella,  la. 

- — — — — — — — m m — — 

Extra  Peach  and  other  fruit  trees:  Crescent  Seedling 
Strawberry  Plants  Pure  $3  per  M.  Millions  of  small 
Fruits  and  Trees.  Price  List  free.  Address  J.  Perkins, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

W » riinrri  pi  llUTfi  Orchids,  Lilies,  Ferns,  &c. 
ilil  1 1 »  Li  r  Lilli  1  O!  price  list  sent  on  application 
to  EDWARD  G1LLETT,  Soutliwick,  Mass.,  Collector  of 
Native  Plants,  &c. 

“FRUITitbiGODS.” 

(Diospyros  Kaki)  the  Japan  Persimmon. 

We  offer  choice  varieties  of  tins  most  remarkable  n 
fruit,  Imported  direct  from  Japan,  rmn-cind  Annl 


llackberry.  Complete  assortment  oi  msi,  ouuue,  »uu 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Roses,  Flower  and  Plant 
Xovelties  Send  for  new  Catalogue.  BA  IRD  &  TUT- 
PILE,  Agents,  Bloomington  Nursery,  111, 


Hardy  Perennial  and  Alpine 
PLANTS. 

These,  as  their  name  Implies,  do  not  require  housing  or 
other  protection  in  winter,  and, being  perennial,  they  do  not 
need  to  he  annually  renewed  by  seed  or  otherwise,  hut  be¬ 
ing  once  planted,  they  go  on 

IMPROVING  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR. 

No  other  class  of  plants  are  so  well  suited  for  general  cul¬ 
tivation  or  will  give  so  much  satisfaction  with  so  little 
trouble.  They  are  emphatically 

EVERYBODY’S  PLANTS. 

Among  them  will  be  found  the  plants  that  many  persons 
knew  in  their  youth,  and  which,  having  been  lavorltes  for 
generations,  are  justlv  called  “  old-fashioned  plants,”  but 
of  lute  many  choice  novelties  have  been  introduced,  and 
additions  are  being  rapidly  made  to  the  s  lect  list.  From 
the  permanent  character  of  these  plants,  they  are 
ESPECIALLY  SUITED  FOR  CEMETERIES, 
and  other  localities  where  one  would  find  the  same  plants 
re-appearing  year  after  year,  and  thus  becoming  identified 
with  the  place.  In  devoting  ourselves  exclusively  to  hardy 
perennial  plants,  we  have  by  far  the  largest  collection  of 
any  establishment  in  the  countrv.  Being  in  receipt  of  the 
novelties  as  tliev  are  offered  in  Europe,  these  as  well  as  rare 
plants  from  the  distant  parts  of  our  own  country,  are  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  before  offering  them  for  general  cultivation. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE, 
now  in  preparation,  will  soon  be  readv  for  distribntion,  and 
will  contain,  besides  the  old  well  known  kinds  all  the  lurer 
introductions  that  have  proved  satisfactory  under  trial.  The 
list  includes  those  useful  for  forming  isolated  clumps  upon 
the  lawn,  species  suited  for  massing  to  produce  bedding 
efi'ects;  plants  especially  useful  in  the  border,  and  for  cut 
flowers;  species  adapted  to  the  rock  garden  ancl  the  wild 
garden,  edging  plants,  etc.  Besidesgivingbrief  descriptions 
of  the  plants,  the  catalogue  contains  full  directions  for  their 
culture  and  propagation.  Catalogues  free,  forwarded  in  the 
order  in  which  the  applications  are  received.  Send  name 
»nd  full  address  to 

WOOLSON  &  CO., 

P.O.Box  180.  —  Passaic,  N.  J. 


TO  FLORISTS, 

MARKET  GARDENERS 

OR  OTHER  BUYERS  IN  OUANTITY. 

[  Our  Monthly  Wholesale  Lists  of  SEEDS  Sc  PLANTS,  free  on  | 
application. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  PLANTS  FOR  1879. 

CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 

Most  of  these  NOVELTIES  in  Plants  and  Seeds  were 
SELECTED  PERSONALLY  by  us,  while  abroad,  and  are 
now  offered  for  the  FIRST  TIME  in  this  country. 

C.  H.  HOVEY  &  CO., 

_ 22  Tremont  St,,  Boston,  Mass. 

SHAKER’S  ” 

Genuine  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Address D.  C. BRAIN ARD,  Agt.,  Mt. Lebanon,  Col.  C0..N.Y. 

Send  three-cent  Postage  Stamp  for  Splendid  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Amateur  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Garden  for  1879,  containing  about  two  hundred  Illustra¬ 
tions.  and  two  beautiful  colored  Plates. 


HOVEY  &  CO.’S,  (Boston), 

Of  Select  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Including  Novelties  and  New  Varieties,  sent  freel 
■Seeds  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  UnitedStates  ands 
iCanada,  and  guaranteed  to  reach  purchasers,  Estab-f 
1  lished forty  years.  HOVEY  &  CO., 

16  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants. 

will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored  plate. — Many  new 
atul  beautiful  Plants  are  offered,  among  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
and  other  fine  foliage  plants,  witli  a  l  icit  collection  of  Green¬ 
house  and  Hot-house  Plants:  Bedding  Plants;  new  and 
choice  Roses ;  Dahlias,  etc.  Well  grown  and  at  low  prices. 
Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10c.— a  plain  copy  free. 

JOHN  SMIL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


2,000,000 


Plants  and  Trees,  100  selected  varie¬ 
ties;  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black- 
Ijt/uu  berry.  Currant,  Grape,  Peacli  Trees, 
Asparagus  Roots,  &c.  I  usually  dig  plants  and  ship  South 
this  mouth.  All  in  want  of  genuine,  healthy,  vigorous  stock, 
in  large  or  small  quantities,  may  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  send  for  and  get  a  Catalogue,  sent  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

SEEDS,  and  SEED  POTATOES. 

Catalogue  free.  Address  F.  M.  HEXAMER, 

New-Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  IN.  Y. 


An  elegant  illustrated  quarterly  devoted  to  gardening  in 
all  its  brandies,  containing  a  complete  list  of  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  &c.,  at  reduced  prices,  also  much  information.  10c. 
per  year,  sample  copy  and  packet  of  New  Japan  Cockscomb 
Seed  for  3c. 

A.  C.  NELLIS,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


PU>RAL,GU8Di 

A  beautiful  work  of  1 OO  pages,  One  Colored  Flower 
Plate,  and  300  Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of 
the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
All  for  a  Five  Cent  Stamp.  In  English  or  German. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  175  Pages, 
Six  Colored  Plates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings.  For 
50  cents  In  paper  covers  ;  $1.00  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German 
or  English. 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine— 3‘J  Pages 
a  Colored  Plate  in  every  number  and  many  fine  Engravings. 
Price  $1.25  a  year ;  Five  Copies  for  $5.00. 

Vick’s  Seeds  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Send  Five 
Cent  Stamp  for  a  Flora l  Guide,  containing  List  and 
Prices,  and  plenty  of  information.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wilt  be 

mailed  FREE  to” 
all  applicants.  It  con.N- 
tains  colored  plate,  500  engravings,' 
about  150  pages,  and  full  descriptions, 
prices  and  directions  for  planting  over  1200 
Varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants.  Hoses  Fnv 
invaluable  to  alL  Bend  for  it.  tddrsss  C!; 

_ D.  M.  JERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Midi. 

fi.'F’NTFP  A  T  ASSORTMENT  of  Peach  and  Apple 
VTXilY  El Xtxiij  Trees,  and  thnall  Fruits.  Also,  several 
Farms  for  sale  cheap.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


Pearl  Millet. 

For  Sale  by  the  Introducer. 

In  Large  or  Small  Quantities. 

Clean  rubbed  seed  free  from  the  husk,  weighing1 50  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  One  pound  of  cleaned  seed  contains  more 
than  two  quarts  in  the  husk.  Price  $1.00  per  lb.,  by  mail 
prepaid.  Two  pounds  of  this  seed  will  plant  an  acre.  Price 
to  the  Trade  on  application. 

My  List  of  Specialties  and  general  Catalogue  of 
Garden  and  Farm  Seeds  now  ready. 

WM.  H.  CARSON, 

125  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


QUEEN  (IF  THE  MARKET 


E.P.Roe 


the  largest, 
handsomest, 

_  best  hardy 

Red  Raspberry,  three  inches  around,  very  productive,  car¬ 
ries  well,  ami  sells  best  in  market.  Sharpless  and 
Crescent  Seedlings  the  best  Strawberries.  Snyder, 
Wallace  and  Taylor  the  hardiest  and  most  prolific 
Blackberries ;  and  other  small  Fruits.  Kaki,  the  most  de¬ 
licious  Japan  fruit,  as  large  and  hardy  as  Apples.  Kiefler’s 
Hybrid  Seedling  Pear,  blight-proof,  good  quality,  Pears 
early  and  abundantly.  Send  for  Catalogues. 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

Has  the  largest  and  best 
stock  In  the  countrv  of 

The  Two  Great  Basp- 
berries, 

Gufhhert, 

By  far  the  best  for  market, 
perfectly  hardy,  fruit  large,  very  firm,  bright  red,  exceed¬ 
ingly  abundant.  Grows  well  on  light  soils  and  under  a  hot 
sun.  It  will  take  the  lead. 

Pride  of  the  Hudson. 

The  best  Raspberry  for  home  use  in  existence.  Took  the 
1st  Prize  at  Boston.  Also  all  the  other  new  ancl  standard 
rasp  berries  and  small  fruit  plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free 
to  all.  Address  E.  P.  ROE,  CornwaU-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FREE  33Y  IMJk. IL. 

50,000  Roses  and  other  Plants. 

100,000  Strawberry  Plants,  Including  Sharpless  and 
Crescent  Seedlings.  Durand,  Beauty,  Pres.  Lincoln,  &e. 

50,000  Grape  Vines,  as  Moore's  Early,  Brighton,  Rebec¬ 
ca,  Eumelan,  and  many  others. 

100,000  Small  Evergreens,  &c.  Special  mail  list  free. 

Address  I.  C.  WOOD  &  BROTHER, 

Mount  Honness  Nurseries,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 


c/s 


will  have  a  large  stock  of  the 
coming  new  strawberries— Cres- 


E®  PM 

tl  HnlUwEi  vc/iAiiiAft  ucw  ouavv  uciiiua — 

a  He  Hu  7391  Bn  cent  Seedling,  Forest  Hose, 

Sharpless,  Prouty’s  Seedling,  Gt.  American,  &c.— Also  all 
the  leading  kinds.  Plants  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson„Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

STR1WBERRIE  S, 

Parmelee’s  Crescent  Seedling.  Most  valuable  discovery 
yet.  Send  for  circular  giving  full  accounts. 

H.  H.  SMITH,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Crescent  Seedling,  $3  per  1,000  I  Chas.  Downing,  $2  per  1,000 
Great  American,  $4  per  1,000  |  Wilson’s  Albany,  $2  per  1,000 
Packed  in  the  best  manner,  free. 

N,  P.  BROOKS,  Bricltsfetirg,  W.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

15  Acres  devoted  to  Strawberries ;  over  30  varieties.  The 
finest  and  most.extensive  stock  in  the  New  England  States. 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  free. 

CHAS.  S.  PRATT,  North.  Heading,  Mass. 

GOOD  CUKE  FOR  HARD  TIMES. 

A  PLANTATION  OF  EARLY  PRO¬ 
LIFIC  and  KUUANCE  liASPBEBKlES, 
1  All  AAA  Plants  FOR  SALE;  also  200,000 
Ivlr.Ul/v  Cinderella  and  Continental  Strawberry 
Plants.  Millions  of  other  Plants,  Trees,  etc.  Everything 
new,  novel,  and  rare.  Prices  low.  s-  end  for  Descriptive 
Circular  lo  GIBSON  &  BENNETT,  Nurserymen 
and  Fruit  Growers,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Yo'lfoi  AVlio  "it  aisriiKIHHKs" and  S' A  At' 

:sJ  U  sj  who  do  not  raise  Berries  and  Fruits,  Ool/X 
are  wanted  to  send  their  address  on  Postal  Card  and  get  my 
New  Catalogue,  sent  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown.  New  Jersey. 

Asparagus-new'Variety-smally's 

DEFIANCE,  'ihe  merits  1  claim  for  the  Defiance: 
it  is  early,  a  larger  grass,  softer,  more  tender,  free  from 
wood,  the  flavor  sweet  and  very  delicate;  far  superior  to 
all  other  sorts,  and  will  produce  double  that  of  the  Colossal, 
and  can  cut  it  longer;  also  will  continue  to  grow  longer 
than  other  sorts.  Address 

A.  SMALLY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  «fcc.  Wholesale  rates 
very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters. 
Sena  stamp  for  Descriptive  List.  Price  List  free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredouia,  N.  Y.. 


Prices  lower  than  ever. 
Largest  Assortment  ot 
old  and  new  varieties. 
Plants  of  best  Quality; 
at  doz.  rates  free  by  Mail, 
and  SMALL  FRUITS.  Send  for  Price  List. 
Address  BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

_  BUSHBERG,  Jeflerson  Co.,  Mo. 


GRAPES 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[February, 


VALUABLE 

NEW  FRUITS. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  a  few  trees  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  NEW  PEACHES.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Waterloo.— Remarkable  among  early  peaches  for  its 
size  and  beauty.  It  has  borne  two  years,  and  proved  larger 
and  earlier  than  either  Alexander  or  Amsden. 

Conkling. — A  superb  yellow-fleslied  peach,  ripening 
about  a  weei;  after  Crawford’s  Early. _ 

Also,  the  following  NEW  GRAPES,  originated  by  us 
from  seed  some  twelve  years  ago. 

Monroe.— A  black  Grape,  ripening  about  same  time  as 
Hartford  Prolific.  , 

Rochester.— A  purple  Grape,  ripening  here  about  1st  ol 
September. 

NEW  STRAWBERRY. 

Sharpless  Seedling.—1 This  variety  has  fruited  upon 
our  grounds  during  the  past  three  years,  and  we  consider  it 
one  o  f  the  Largest  and  Best  Strawberries  now  in  cultivation. 

Orders  for  the  above  filled  at  any  time  during  the  winter. 

Circulars  giving  full  descriptions  and  Prices  sent  free  on 
application.  Priced  Catalogues  sent  as  follows:  No.  1, 
Fruits  with  colored  plate  (new  edition),  15  ots.:  plain,  10 
cts.  No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  with  plate,  25  cts. : 
plain  15  cts.  No.  3,  Greenhouse,  Free.  No.  4,  Wholesale, 
Free,  and  No  5,  Catalogue  of  Roses,  with  col’d  plate,  10 
cts.;  plain.  Free.  Address 

ELL W ANGER  k  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA! 

Broad-Cast  Seed-Sower, 

for  Sowing  all  Varieties 
of  Grain  and  Grass  Seeds, 
also  Fertilizers. 

No.  1  Machine  averages  12  to  15 
acres  per  hour.  No.  >  Machine 
:  (see  cut),  from  4  to  6.  At  the 
•  tame  time  sowing  better  amt  far 
more  evenly  than  by  any  other 
method.  Send  for  circular. 
Agents  wanted  iu  every  county. 

Benson,  Maule  &  Co., 

Man'fs  Agts.,  223  Church  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


By  mail,  post-paid,  (on  own  roots)  25  cents  apiece,  $2.00 
per  dozen,  $12.00  per  hundred.  Large  plants  (budded  or 
on  own  roots )  per  express  at  purchaser’s  expense,  50  cents 
apiece,  $4  00  per  dozen.  The  most  select  collection 
in  America.  Send  for  Catologue,  with  colored  plate, 
10c ;  plain,  free. 

ELIMMGER  &  BARRY,  Rocker,  n.y. 


amaaeias 


Reid’s  Floral  Tribute. 

^“The  most  beautiful  and  com¬ 
plete  Seed  and  Bulb  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished.  60  Exquisitely  Colored  Plates, 

Engraved  Cover  in  Gold.  Descri¬ 
bes  1000  sorts  Flowers  &  Vegetables. 
Price,  25  Cents.  AH  ordering  the  book 
ire  registered  and  the  price  refunded 
m  first  order  for  Seeds,  &c.,  to  the 
amount  of$i.  WM.  H.  EEID, 
jlName  this  paper.  ^  Rochester,  N.  7, 


Pearce’s  Improved  Cahoon  Broadcast 
Seed  Sower. 

for  Sowing  all  kinds  of 
Grain  and  Grass  Seed. 

Tills  machine  does  as  much 
vork  as  5  men  can  do  by  hand, 
:  and  does  better  work  than  can 
be  done  by  any  other  means 
! whatever.  No  more  sowing 
mucl1  t0  the  left.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  county  in  the 


wmA 

mm 
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United  States.  Price  $6.  Send 
B  stamp  for  circular. 

^^GOOBELL  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  H., 

ISOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


The  NEW  PLANET  JR. COMBINED  DRIED,  WHEEL  HOE, 
WHEEL  PLOW,  &  GARDEN  CULTIVATOR.  Each  and  every 
om-  having  a  Vegetable  Garden,  large  or  small,  should  own  this  delightful 
tool.  From  early  spring  till  fall  it  is  the  Gardener’s  ever-ready  assistant, 
saving  labor,  time,  backache, and  often  its  cost  annually.  The  Improved 
No.  2  Planet  Jr.  Drill,  and  the  New  Planet  Jr,  Double  Wheel 
Hoe,  Wheel  Plow. and  Cultivator  should  be  owned  bv  every  Farmer 
and  every  Market  Gardener  raising  roots  or  vegetables  in  drills,  and  by  all 
Onion  Growers  and  Nurserymen.  The  1819  Planet  Jr.  Horse  Hoe.  iron  frame 
and  polished  steel  teeth,  is  THE  tool  for  all  fine  work  among  Cotton,  Corn, 
Tobacco,  Potatoes,  etc.,  etc.  Send  for  full  descriptive  Catalogue,  with  testi¬ 
monials  from  many  States.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  219  Market  Street,  Pliila. 


The  Monitor  Seed  Drill. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  positive  Seed  Drill  ever  invented.  It  is  radically  different 
from  and  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  the  only  machine  which  measures  and  drops  the 
seed  with  a  positive  motion,  and  exactly  the  same  amount  at  each  foot  or  yard.  It  has 
been  tested  by  5  years' use  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  awarded  the  highest  prize  at  the 
“  Centennial.”  63T-  The  “  Monitor  ”  has  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the  season  of  1818, 
and  heartily  endorsed  as  a  First.  Class  Machine  by  Professor  Geo.  Thurber,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  bv  Jas.  Vick^of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

£3?"  Agents  Wanted.— For  full  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials,  address 

THE  MERRIMAC  MACHINE  CO.,  Newhuryport, Mass. 


MATTHEWS’ 


DRILL 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  til e  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  tfc  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

Soluble 

Pacific  Guano. 

The  Superior  excellence  of  this  Guano  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  demonstrated  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  and  Southern  States,  on  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  sugar-cane 
and  garden  vegetables— the  Company’s  sales  have  exceeded 
the  enormous  aggregate  of  35,000  tons  in  a  single  season— 
that  it  is  now  offered  lor  Rule  witlventire  confidence  as  to  its 
merits.  No  fertilizer  ever  introduced  in  this  country,  has 
undergone  severer  tests,  or  come  out  of  them  with  its  char¬ 
acter  as  a  first-class,  reliable  fertilizer  more  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished.  In  consequence  of  the  satisfactory  results  of 
these  very  complete  tests,  this  Guano  has  acquired  a  reputa-  ' 
tion  equal  to  that  formerly  enjoyed  by  Peruvian  Guano.  It 
is  rich  in  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  finely  ground  (a 
large  proportion  of  which  is  immediately  soluble),  Ammo¬ 
nia,  and  Potash,  besides  other  ingredients  valuable  as 
plant-food.  Manufactured  at  the  Company’s  works,  Woods 
Holl,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  under  the  supervision  of 
competent  chemists. 

Pacific  Guano  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MATFIELD  FERTILIZER. 

This  is  the  only  fertilizer  professedly  containing  all  the 
soil  elements  found  in  each  crop.  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station,  analyzed  six  of  our 
different  fertilizers,  and  found  in  every  case,  as  we  guaran¬ 
teed,  that  thev  contained  a  larger  percentage  of 
plant-food  elements  than  we  claimed  by  the  labels 
placed  on  each  package.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 
Matfield  Fertilizer  Co., 

13  Doune  St., Boston,  Mass. 


Rue’s  Hand  Cultivator  &  Seed  Drill. 


Send  for  circulars  to  GEO.  W.  RUE,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IX 


PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 
170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND 
BEST  FERTILIZER  in 

the  World,  because  it  is  pure 
bone  (nothing  else)  ground  in 
its  natural  state,  retaining  those 
elements  that  will  surely  restore 
exhausted  land.  Just  the  article 
for  Wheat,  Grain,  and  Grass 
farms.  Gardens,  Conservatories, 
Hothouses,  and  Household 
Plants.  Once  using  fully  demon¬ 
strates  its  value.  Sold  in  any 
quantity.  All  questions  answer¬ 
ed  regarding  its  value.  Circulars 
free.  Address  Excelsior  Fer¬ 
tilizing  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 
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Perfumed,  Snowflake,  Chromo,  Motto,  Cards,  name 
in  gold  and  jet,  10c. 

G.  A.  SPRING.  E.  Wallingford.  Ct. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

THE  CHOICEST  FLOWERS  CROWN. 

We  deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants,  suitable  for  im¬ 
mediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail,  at  all  post-oflices. 

§  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  for 
1 ;  12  for  $2 ;  1 9  for  S3 ;  26  for  S4 ;  35  for  S5 ;  75 
tor  SIO;  100  for  $13.  Our  Great  Specialty  is 
growing  anti  distribntingthese  beautiful  Roses. 
Send  for  oar  NEW  GUIDE  TO  ROSE  CULTURE 
—50  pages,  elegantly  illustrated,  and  choose 
from  over  500  finest  sorts.  THE  DINGEE  &  CON¬ 
ARD  CO.,  Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester 
Co.,  Fa. 

LIST  OF  SMALL 
FRUIT  PLANTS 

for  family  use.  The 
most  liberal  offer  of 
the  year. 

SI  3  WORTH  OF  PLANTS- 22  VARIETIES— 
FOR  $5.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FREE  TO  ALL 

Our  Illustrated  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Plauts,  Seeds,  Trees, 
etc.,  with  Colored  Plate  of  New 
Plants,  contaius  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  description,  etc.  Twenty- 
five  greenhouses.  We  guarantee 
goods  to  be  of  first  quality.  Send 
three-cent  stamp  for  postage. 

Address 

NANZ  &  NEUNER 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

GREEN-HOUSE  AT  YOUR  POOR! 

'll  send  free  by  mail ,  and  guarantee  their  safe! 
arrival  in  Good  Condition,  our  choice  ! 

I  ROSES . 12  sorts,  SI  I 

•  VERBENAS . 20  “  Si! 

i  Basket  or  Bedding  Plants . 15  “  SIS 

'GERANIUMS . 10  «  SI  9 

'CARNATIONS . 10  “  glS 

’  Tuberoses,  all  Pearl ,  large  and  double . £ 

_ Gladioli,  all  Flowering  Bulbs . $1  j 

2  Camellia  Japonicas  and  2  Azaleas . Si  | 

Hundreds  of  others-  09  £|a|  ft&m  BflBP  lj 
CHEAP,  and  many  Kl E.W  SlAKC  11 

For  your  choice  of  varieties,  see  our  80-page  Cata-8 
Iogue,free  toalL  We  also  offer  an  immense  stockS 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens ,  Small  Fruits,  H 
Shrubs ,  etc.  Catalogue  with  Colored  Plate,  10c.  | 

6  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs . 6  sorts,  SI  | 

lO  Currant  Bushes . 3  “  Sll 

25  Raspberry  Plants . 5  SIB 

80  Strawberry  Plauts . 4  “  Sll 

I  8  Grape  Vines . 8  $11 

3ac  .  —  ’  — 


CROSifAN  BRO'S  CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE,  to 
the  flower  and  vegetable  garden,  for  1879.  Beautifully 
Illustrated.  Sent  free.  Address, 

[ Established  1840.1  CROSMAN  BRO’S,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NEW  FODDER  PLANTS. 

PEARL  OR  EGYPTIAN  MILLET. 

Clean  seed,  15  cts.  oz.,  40  cts.  'A  lb.,  $1.00  lb.  Seed  in  chaff, 
50  cts.  pt.,  80  cts.  qt.  by  mail,  post-paid. 

PRICIALEY  COMFREY  ROOTS. 

15  cts.  oz.,  40  cts.  A  lb.,  $1.00  Hi.,  by  mall,  post-paid,  direc¬ 
tions  for  cultivation  accompanv  each  lot. 

B.  IA.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

:j4  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

$1.00  FLOWER  GARDEN  $1.00 

13  Monthly  Blooming  Roses  or,  22  Splendid  Verbenas,  $1. 

1  Geraniums,  4  Abutilons.and  4  Begonias  or  12  Carnations,  $1. 
4 Fuchsias,4 Carnations,*  4  Double Petunias, all  different, $1. 
4  Calla  Lilies,  4  Tuberoses  and  4  Smilax  or  12  Geraniums,  $1. 
5Heliotropes,5Lantanas&  5Chrvsanthemums  orl0Fuchsias,$l 

2  Golden  Tricolor ,4  Silere  &  2 Happy  Thought  Geraniums.fi. 
Sent  by  mail  postage  paid,  or  the  6  collections  per  ex.  for  $5. 
Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

Sked  Paddock  &  Co.,  Cleveland  O. 


DESCRIPTIVE,  ILLUSTRATED  and  PRICED 
CATALOGUE  now  READY. 

Will  be  MAILED  FREE  to  all  APPLICANTS. 


1879.] 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Jan.  Wth, 
1S79,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and 
also  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1878 : 


rent  quotations.  Corn  has  been  less  sought  after,  owing 
partly  to  the  higher  rates  claimed.  Rye  has  been  slow  of 
sale,  and  quoted  weak.  Barley,  Peas,  and  Malt  have  been 
quiet  at  about  former  figures.  Oats  have  been  in  good  de¬ 
mand,  and  quoted  stronger  in  price  ...Provisions  have 
shown  more  animation,  the  speculative  temper  having 
been  more  confident  in  the  line  of  Hog  products,  which, 
though  opening  weak  and  irregular,  left  off  buoyantly. 
Beef  products  were  without  change  of  moment,  and  not 


1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Fonr.  Wheat.  Corn.  live.  Bariev.  Oats 
SSil’stAM  m’th.. 815,000  2,249,000  921,000  68,000  137,000  405,000 
26il's lust  111' til.. 475,550  4,230,000  2,434,000  387,000  743,000  831,000 
Sa  i.ks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  live.  Bariev.  Oats. 

23 cl's  this m'th267.000  6,109,000  3,051,000  279,000  307,000  768,000 
26  it’s  last  m’th584,000  3,936,000  4,094,000  411,000  609,000  1,302,000 
H.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
23  days  1878.  .315,000  2.249,000  921.000  68,000  137,000  405,000 

25  days  1877.  .397,000  3,981,000  2,463,000  181,000  416,000  546,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  live.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  days  1878.. 267,000  6,109,000  3,051,000  279,000  307,000  768,000 

25  days  1877  .  343,000  4,104,000  3,513,000  159,000  341,000  839,000 


3. 


Four.  Wheat, 
bbls.  bush. 


Corn. 

bush. 


Rye.  Barley. 
bush.  bush. 


Oats. 

bush. 


Peas. 

bush. 


1879.. 

.  .36,926 

723,555 

170,119 

132,409  - 

488 

2,877 

1878. . 

..47,039 

704,757 

320,173 

27,587  54,250 

1,298 

3,798 

1877.. 

.  ,39,4'.'0 

460,703 

42,295 

7,984  - - - 

4,285 

IS,  1 43 

18)6  . 

.71.714 

521,558 

453,833 

2,840  - 

6,183 

37,093 

1875.. 

.  .67,408 

732,422 

480,372 

-  - 

4,719 

5,095 

Current  Wnor 

.esalk  Prices. 

Dec.  13. 

■Tan. 

11. 

FLOUR— Super  to  Extra  State  $3  15  @  4  25 
••  Suner  to  Extra  South'll.  3  15  @5  75 

••  Extra  Western  .  3  70  @8  75 

••  Extra  Genesee . .  3  85  @5  50 

••  Superfine  Western .  3  15  @3  65 

Rye  Flour,  Superfine _  2  85  @  3  30 

Corn-Mkal .  ‘2  15  @2  85 

Buckwheat  Flour.  $  100  fts  1  60  @1  90 

Buckwheat,  per  bush .  47  ©  — 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  1  00  @  1  11 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

CORN— Yellow . . 

Mixed  . 

*■  White . 

Oats . 

Rye . 

Barley  . 

Hay— Bale.  18  100  lbs . 

Straw,  ¥  100  lbs . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ?i  ft  . . 

Hops— Crop  of  1878. 18  lb . 

1877,  18  lb . 

••  olds,  18  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese.  18  lb 
Seed— Clover,  West,  &  St.lidb 

••  Timothy.  18  bushel .  1  20  @  1  30 

••  Flax.  18  bushel .  1  40  @ 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c..?i ft.  2)4@ 

Seed  Leaf,  18  Tb .  3 )4@ 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  18  lb  20 


$3  20 
3  25 
3  60 
3  75 
3  15 
2  65 
2  10 


@  4  25 
@  6  00 
@  8  50 
@  5  50 
@  3  50 
@  3  15 
@  2  SO 
1  50  @1  75 
45  @  46 

1  60  @  1  12 


78 

@ 

1  03 

75 

•va 

1  li  H 

45 

@ 

63 

47)4© 

64 

42 

@ 

47 

il'A'i 

48 

45 

© 

63 

45 

© 

52 

28)4© 

37)4 

29 

© 

36)4 

55 

@ 

62 

55 

© 

61 

75 

© 

1  25 

75 

© 

1  25 

25 

@ 

75 

30 

@ 

80 

25 

© 

45 

25 

@ 

50 

8Jf@ 
5  @ 
4  @ 
1  © 
35  @ 
6H® 


l8* 

6 

3 

50 

% 


9)4® 
5  @ 
4  © 
2  @ 
35  @ 
6)4© 
1  20  ‘ 


15 

6 

3 

50 

1  30* 


—  1  40  ©  1  45 


11)4 

42  'A 
38 
27 
6* 


2K@ 
3)4© 
21  @ 
22  @ 
12  © 
6%@ 


W 

45 
39 
36 
26 
6  % 


28  00 

@  — 

— 

@27  00 

'7  30 

@  7  60 

7  45 

@  7  65 

_ 

©  — 

_ 

@  — 

10  50 

@11  50 

10  50 

@11  50 

5  80 

@  6  37)4 

5  97K@  6  25 

12 

©  27 

12 

@  30 

7 

©  27 

8 

@  33 

3 

©  8 

3)4@  9)4 

23 

@  26 

24 

@  28 

7 

©  14 

5 

©  10 

11 

©  14 

8 

@  11 

7 

@  12 

6 

©  12)4 

1  12 

@  1  50 

90 

©  1  50 

40 

@  90 

45 

@  90 

9 

©  13 

9 

@  12 

40 

©  2  25 

30 

@  2  00 

— 

©  - 

50 

@  65 

— 

®  - 

40 

@  65 

3  25 

@  4  00 

— 

@  - 

2  25 

©  2  50 

2  00 

©  2  50 

1  00 

@  2  00 

75 

®  2  25 

6 

@  20 

2 

®  7)4 

5  00 

@  9  00 

6  00 

@  9  50 

1  50 

©  2  20 

1  25 

@  2  45 

73 

@  75 

72 

©  .  75 

1  75 

@  3  00 

1  87)<@  3  00 

1  25 

@  2  25 

2  00 

@  2  50 

75 

@  87)4 

50 

@  75 

4 

@  5)4 

3 

@  5  >4 

2  50 

©  5  00 

3  00 

@  7  09 

1  50 

©  2  25 

1  75 

@  2  50 

75 

@  1  00 

50 

@  75 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?!  ft  . .  20  © 

••  California .  12  @ 

Tallow,  W  !b  .  6$4@ 

Om.-Cakk— $  ton . 

Pouk— Mess,  $  barrel . 

Extra  Prime,  18  barrel. . 

Beef— Extra  mess . — 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  bbls,  ?!  100  lb 
Butte  u— State.  ?*  ft . 

•  •  Western. poor  to  fey,  ft. 

Cheese..  .  „  _ 

Egos— Fresh,  ?!  dozen  .  23  @ 

Poultry— Fowls,  ?!  ft . 

Chickens,  Penn.,  ?!  ft.. 

Turkeys— ft . . . . 

Geese,?»  pair . . 

Ducks,  ?t  pair . 

$  lb . 

Ducks,  Wild,  ?!  pair . 

Grouse.  18  pair . 

Quail,  18  dozen . 

CnESTNUTS— ?t  bush . 

Hickory  Nuts—?!  bush  . . . 

Applks,18  barrel .  ....  100 

Grapes,  V  ft.  . . . 

Cranberries—?!  bbl .  5  00 

Brans— 18  bushel .  1  50 

Peas— Canada,  In  bond,  ?!  bu 

Potatoes,  ?!  bbl . 

■  ■  Sweet.  ?!  bbl.. 

Turnips  ?i  bbl. . . 

Broom-corn . . 

Cabbages— ^  100 - - 

Onions—?!  bbl .  1  n0 

Celery,  per  dozen. 

Resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  which  was  formally  inaugurated 
on  the  first  business  day  of  the  current  year,  brought  to 
an  end  all  speculative  dealings  in  Gold,  the  price  of 
which,  for  two  or  three  weeks  previously,  had  scarcely 
varied  from  par,  thus  placing  legal  tender  notes  and  Gold 
on  the  same  basis,  adding  the  Gold  hoards  to  the  avail¬ 
able  currency  supplies  in  the  country,  contributing  to  the 
extraordinary  ease  in  Money  (in  the  way  of  loans  and  dis¬ 
counts),  and  relieving  industrial  and  commercial  interests 
from  the  prolific  source  of  depression,  derangement,  and 
distress,  of  which  our  people  have  had  such  bitter  expe¬ 
rience  in  recent  years.  The  promise  of  the  new  year  is 
decidedly  encouraging  for  legitimate  business,  in  all  the 
home  markets.  The  rapid  refunding  of  the  public  debt 
at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  is  an  important  advantage  to 
the  producing  classes  who  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
taxation.  The  circumstance  itself  very  clearly  indicates 
the  high  credit  of  the  Rational  Government  in  the  money 
markets. ..  .Foreign  market  advices  have  been  of  a  less 
favorable  tenor,  as  to  the  position  of  American  products, 
and  have  tended  to  check  the  export  movement,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Breadstuff's,  Provisions,  and  Cotton  ...Flour  in 
the  local  market  has  varied  little  in  price,  on  a  moderate 
trade  in  most  kinds  for  home  use  and  shipment.  Wheat, 
particularly  Winter,  has  been  quite  active,  largely  on 
speculative  account,  though  toward  the  close,  in  good 
part  also  for  export,  leaving  off,  as  a  rule,  firmly  at  cur- 


in  much  request.  Butter,  Cheese,  and  Eggs,  choice  qual¬ 
ities  and  marks,  attracted  a  fair  share  of  attention  at 
somewhat  higher  prices _ Hops  have  been  in  more  de¬ 

mand,  and  Wool  and  Tobacco  in  moderate  request,  at 
somewhat  irregular  figures  ...Cotton  has  been  quoted 
lower,  on  a  restricted  movement _ A  comparatively  lim¬ 

ited  trade  has  been  reported  in  Seeds ;  while  a  fair  in¬ 
quiry  has  been  noted  for  Hay  and  Straw  at  about  steady 
rates _ Ocean  Freights  have  been  further  seriously  de¬ 

pressed,  but  rallied  toward  the  close,  and  left  off  in  favor 
of  ship  owners,  on  a  better  demand  for  accommodation 
for  early  use.  The  recent  severe  storms,  and  resulting 
obstructions  to  railway  traffic  seriously  delayed  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  produce  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard, 
and  thus  adversely  affected  the  volume  of  export  opera¬ 
tions. 

Kew  York  Live-Stock  Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 


week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Dec.  16  . 11,053  183  1,349  30,836  51.545 

Dec.  23 . 10,187  215  1,516  25,596  50,647 

Dec.  30  .  9,966  57  806  15,598  82,926 

Jan.  7 . 9,168  35  772  15,916  40,446 


Total  for  4  Weeks.  .40,374  490  4,443  87,916  175,564 

tlo.for  prev.  4  Wests  3S, 133  657  6,779  93,301  211,613 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 10,003  122  1,111  12,986  43,891 

do.  do.  last  Month..  9,533  164  1,695  23.325  52.904 

do.  do.  prev's  Month  .11,207  127  2,995  33,529  49,464 


The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follow's: 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Larger  Sales. 

Aver. 

Pec.  16. .... .  . . . . 

.  c>%@n  c. 

IX®  9)4c. 

8)4c. 

Dec.  23 . 

.  7  @ll)4c. 

8  @  9)4c. 

85fc. 

Dec.  30 . 

.  8V4@11  c. 

IX®  9  c. 

8)4c. 

Jan.  7 . 

.  7  @11  Ac. 

8  @  9)4c. 

8Kc. 

Beeves. — After  an  irregular  market  through  the 
month,  business  closed  dull,  and  with  a  downward  ten¬ 
dency  of  prices.  At  the  close  the  best  steers  sold  at 
lljc.  to  dress  57  lbs.  to  the  cwt.,  but  only  5  head  of 
premium  cattle  of  1S86  lbs.  reached  this  price,  the  run 
being  from  7$c.  for  55  lbs.,  estimated  up  to  the  limit  men¬ 
tioned.  Colorado  stock  sold  for  8}c.  for 55  lbs.  estimated. 
. . .  .Cows  have  been  in  too  great  supply,  and  prices  are 
down  to  $30  to  $45  for  common,  and  $50  to  $G0  for  good. 
...  Calves. — Hog  dressed  sold  at  the  close  for  8$@9$c. 
for  the  best;  choice  milk  fed  live  calves  brought  7$c., 
and  common  5c.  lb.  Grass  calves  sold  for  2$@,3c. 

lb.  alive _ Sheep. — An  advance  in  price  has  been 

marked  for  sheep.  Common  to  fair  sold  for  3$@4$c.  ^ 

lb.,  and  choice  at  5f®5$c.  live  weight S  wine.— Live 

hogs  are  quoted  at‘3f@3fc.  $  lb. ;  dressed  sold  for  4}@5c. 
$  lb.  for  light,  down  to  4c.  for  heavy,  according  to  quality. 


The  Horse  Market.— Business  is  so  dull  as  to 
amount  to  an  almost  complete  suspension.  Quotations 
remain  unchanged ;  draught  horses  are  valued  at  $175  to 
$375  per  head;  farm  horses  at  $150,  and  railroad  horses 
at  $120.  Roadsters  are  worth  from  $400  to  $1,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  speed  and  style.  Coach  horses  for  exportation 
have  sold  at  $250  to  $300  per  head.  The  foreign  business 
is  dull,  and  values  are  declining.  During  the  past  year 
3,028  horses  have  been  exported,  1,833  of  these  having 
been  taken  for  city  “tram-roads.”  One  whole  cargo  of 
54  head  was  lost.  73  head  of  stallions  and  brood  mares, 
mainly  French,  have  been  imported  for  breeding  purposes. 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Brnn.  per  ton . $18.00@$20.00 

Middlings,  per  toil .  19.00@  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton . . 15.00®  21.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton .  44.00©  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton . 25.50@  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  ft .  3©  4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 


No.  1. Peruv. Guano  10  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  ^  ton. .$56.50 
do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do.....  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,?!  ton,  cargo  J  56.00 

do.  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.70  p.  c..  69.00 

do.  do.  «do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano.  9  ton .  .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,.  ..55.00 

Manes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1.000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils)  per  1.000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  Grain  and  Grass,  ?!  1,000  fts . 25.00 


do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do.  . 17.50 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . . per  ton . 42.00 

do.  Potato  Manors .  . per  1.000  lbs _ 22.50 

do.  Corn  do . per  1,000  lbs. .. .23.73 

do.  do.  do.  medium . per  ton  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.0fl 

Stockbridgc  Corn  Manure,  per  acre .  2(1.00 

“  Potato  do  do  10.00 

“  Tobacco  do  do  50.00 

"  Rve  do  do  10.00 

“  Wheat  do  do  15.00 

Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton .  45.00 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton .  33.00 

Baugh's  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  ton..  45.00 

Gvpsnm,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  ner  cent.),  per  lb .  9  @9>sc. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  44  per  cent)  per  lb _  3  @3Mc. 

do.  do.  (potash  27)4  per  cent)  per  lb..  1)4©2  c. 


German  Potash  Salts  (potash. 12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton. $15 00@18.00 
Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  154©2  o. 


Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb . .  35(c.@4)4c 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (23  per  cent.),  per  lb .  4t<o.©43?e. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent)  per  ton . $40.00@45.00 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throiv  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  47. 

Cure  for  Chicken  Pox,- “W.L.  E.”  sends  the 
following  recipe  ns  a  remedy  for  the  poultry  disease 
called  chicken-pox,  that  he  says  is  more  simple  and  will 
cost  less  than  the  one  we  recently  published  :  “  Sweet  oil 
and  turpentine,  equal  parts;  apply  to  the  sore  spots  with 
a  brush.  Too  or  three  applications  will  cure  the  disease. 
Give  a  little  tincture  of  iron  in  the  water  at  the  same 
time.  I  have  just  cured  my  chickens  with  this  remedy.” 

150,000,000  Bushels  of  Grain  at  a  Sin¬ 
gle  Fort ! — Some  striking  figures  are  presented  in  the 
reported  of  grain  receipts  at  N.  Y.  City  alone.  Reduc¬ 
ing  the  4,675,271  barrels  of  flour  to  its  grain  equivalent, 
and  we  find  that  during  1878,  the  canal  and  railroads  de¬ 
livered  at  this  port  no  loss  than  149,270,128  bushels  of 
grain  of  all  kinds,  against  only  98,637,058  bushels  in  the 
previous  (1877),  a  gain  in  round  numbers  of  50,000,000 
BUSHELS,  or  50  per  cent !— a  strong  confirmation  of 
our  statements  from  time  to  time  of  the  great  crops  of 
1878.  But  few  persons  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of 
even  one  million  bushels.  Here  is  a  belp  to  one’s  concep¬ 
tion  :  Load  this  150,000,000  bushels  upon  wagons,  30  bush¬ 
els  to  each ;  arrange  them  in  line,  giving  each  team  about 
26$  feet  ;26~/5),  and  the  line  of  teams  carrying  this  grain 
would  extend  25,000  miles— or,  clear  around  the  world! 

Spring  Cblcken.—"  A.  C.,”  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Light  Brahmas  are  the  favorites  for  “the  production 
of  spring  chickens  for  broiling.”  This  breed  lays  well  in 
the  winter,  and  the  young  birds  mature  very  rapidly,  so 
that  at  from  8  to  10  weeks  old  they  are  ready  for  market. 

Side-Cutting  Saw-RIill.— In  looking  over  the 
advertisements,  the  reader  will  sec  in  that  of  Chandler  & 
Taylor  an  engraving  of  a  curious  looking  saw-mill  ;  this 
is  the  “Side-Cutting  Mulay  Saw-Mill,”  the  makers  of 
which  claim  superior  merits  for  it.  It  cuts  from  the  side 
of  the  log,  the  same  as  a  circular  saw,  and  will  cut  any 
size  of  log.  It  is  adapted  to  farm  engines,  or  can  be 
driven  by  other  power.  The  main  frame  is  made  wholly 
of  iron,  and  the  whole  is  a  neat  and  compact  machine. 

Cotton  Seed  Food. — “  Subscriber,”  Atascosa 
Co.,  Texas.  Decorticated  cotton  seed  is  merely  the  seeds 
with  the  hulls  removed.  They  can  not  be  so  wholesome 
food  as  cotton-seed  cake,  from  which  most  of  the  oil 
has  been  expressed,  as  the  former  contains  too  much  oil. 
Cotton-seed  in  bulk  is  so  oily  that  it  would  be  likely  to 
heat  in  a  short  time  and  rapidly  deteriorate  in  value.  It 
is  too  concentrated  and  carbonaceous  to  be  used  as  the 
principal  food  for  any  animals.  Only  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  oil-cake  can  be  fed  at  a  time,  and  even  less  of 
the  whole  seed.  From  a  gill  to  a  pint  per  day,  for  sheep 
and  swine,  and  not  over  two  quarts  for  a  cow  or  horse,  is 
all  the  oil-cake  ttiat  can  be  fed  profitably,  and  much  less 
of  the  whole  grains  of  decorticated  seed  should  be  fed. 

Black-Log  In  Calves.—"  H.  J.,”  O’Brier.  Co., 
Iowa.  There  is  no  certain  cure  for  the  disease  known  as 
black-leg  in  cattle,  young  or  old.  It  may  be  prevented 
by  not  over-feeding,  and  giving  full-grown  animals  which 
appear  plethoric  an  occasional  purgative  of  12  ounces  of 
salts,  and  a  calf  2  to  6  ounces,  according  to  age.  A  seton 
in  the  dew-lap  is  also  beneficial  as  a  preventive. 

A  New  Seed  Sower.— We  have  received  a  new 
seed  sower  from  Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
It  consists  of  a  hopper  with  bag  attached,  from  which  the 
seed  falls  upon  a  horizontal  iron  disk.  This  disk  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  guides  that  throw  the  seed  to  the  front,  right, 
and  left,  as  the  disk  is  rapidly  revolved  by  means  of  a 
crank  and  cog-wheels.  We  have  tested  this  machine  on 
a  floor  only,  but  find  that  it  works  very  well. 

Hog  Cbolera.— The  investigations  of  the  “Hog 
Cholera  Commission  ”  confirm  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Coburn  in  his  work  on  “  Swine  Husbandry  ”  (soe  Book¬ 
list),  that  the  term  “cholera”  as  applied  to  the  disease, 
is  a  misnomer,  as  in  nearly  all  cases  the  lungs  are  affect¬ 
ed.  The  identity  of  the  disease  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  has  been  established,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
able  gentlemen  of  the  commission.  Prof.  Law,  of  Cornell, 
Dr.  Detmers,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Salmon,  of  N.  C.,  will 
he  able  to  devise  means  for  checking  this  epizootic, 
the  cause  of  such  immense  losses  to  Western  farmers. 
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“fiTlae  Blessed.  Bees,”  is  the  title  of  a  work  by 
John  Allen,  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  N.  Y. 
Whether  Joint  Allen  and  Linnswick,  are  assumed  names 
for  the  author  and  his  residence,  we  do  not  know.  We  do 
know  that  it  is  a  most  fascinating  narrative,  and  is  in 
bee-keeping,  such  a  work  as  “Ten  Acres  Enough”  was 
in  fruit-growing.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  its  teachings,  our 
apiarian  contributor  must  decide.  That  it  will  give  a 
great  stimulus  to  bee-keeping,  we  do  not  doubt,  for  the 
story  is  told  in  such  a  charming  manner  that  it  can  not 
fail  to  captivate  many,  and  induce  them  to  follow  the 
author’s  example.  We  have  always  regarded  “  Tun  Acres 
Enough,”  as  one  of  the  most  mischievous  works  ever 
published  in  the  country.  It  gave  only  the  bright  side 
of  the  picture,  aud  lured  many  into  fruit-growing  'who 
miserably  failed,  and  it  was  actually  detrimental  to  the 
interest  it  sought  to  promote.  The  thought  naturally  oc¬ 
curs:  will  “The  Blessed  Bees”  have  a  similarly  unto¬ 
ward  effect  on  bee-keeping?  We  think  not — at  least  not 
with  sensible  people;  the  author  states  the  causes  of  his 
success,  and  points  out  how  others  may  fail.  Thoughtful 
persons  will  read  and  consider  these,  as  well  as  his  ac¬ 
counts  of  success  ;  unbalanced  enthusiasts  will  disregard 
these,  and  miserably  fail.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the 
author  fairly  states  his  case,  and  if  his  work  leads  to  dis¬ 
appointment,  it  will  be  more  the  fault  of  the  reader 
than  of  the  author.  Sent  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
post-paid,  for  the  publisher’s  price,  $1.00. 

A  Manual  of  Georgia.— Among  the  other  good 
works  done  by  the  most  efficient  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  Georgia,  Doct.  Thomas  P.  Janes,  is  the  compil¬ 
ing  and  publication  of  this  “Manual.”  It  is  intended  to 
supply  information  to  immigrants  who  would  go  to,  and 
capitalists  who  would  invest  in  that  State.  None  of  the 
former  slave  States  has  made  such  advances  since  the 
war,  as  Georgia,  and  in  the  way  of  agriculture  and  manu¬ 
factures  has  made  most  astonishing  progress.  The  State 
has  a  wonderfully  varied  territory,  and  whether  for  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures,  or  mining,  needs  only  to  have  its 
advantages  plainly  stated,  as  they  are  in  this  Manual,  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who  are  looking  for  new 
fields  for  enterprise.  In  State  encouragement  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  Georgia  is  far  in  advance  of  many  Northern  States, 
and  agriculture  is  there  regarded  as  the  basis  of  prosper¬ 
ity.  Her  present  Governor  was  promoted  to  his  seat 
from  the  presidency  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and 
is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  every  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment.  The  work  does  not  state  how  it  may  be  procured, 
but  we  presume  by  addressing  the  author  at  Atlanta. 

The  Grasses  of  Tennessee.— Every  now  and 
then  we  have  some  indication  that  the  agriculture  of 
Tennessee  is  rapidly  improving.  The  latest  manifesta¬ 
tion,  is  a  work  by  Col.  J.  B.  Killibrew,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  the  State,  on  “  The  Grasses  of  Tennessee  ; 
including  Cereals  and  Forage  Plants.”  The  fact  that 
such  a  work,  of  over  500  pages,  should  be  prepared  and 
published  by  the  State,  is  most  gratifying.  It  shows  a 
desire  for  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  and  it  also 
shows  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  a  State  as  a  whole— there  are,  of  course, 
local  exceptions— depends  upon  grass.  The  work  appears 
to  be  well  done,  and  to  embody  the  present  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  contains  useful  sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  grasses  of  the  State,  embodied  in  a  large 
number  of  replies  to  questions  sent  out,  and  several 
special  articles  by  eminent  agriculturists  of  the  State. 
The  performance  is  creditable  alike  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  to  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

A  Good  Tea  Record. -The  Great  American  Tea 
Company  has  long  advertised  in  our  columns,  and  of 
course  find  many  customers  in  this  way.  But  we  do  not 
recall  a  single  complaint  from  any  of  our  readers  of 
their  dealings— not  even  of  a  parcel  having  gone  astray. 
The  latter  fact  is  somewhat  remarkable,  for  “accidents 
do  happen  in  the  best  regulated  families.”  sometimes. 

The  Bean  Weevil.— That  veteran  horticulturist, 
Mr.  Wm.  Chorlton  of  Staten  Island,  writes:  “You have 
sounded  the  warning  regarding  the  Bean  Weevil,  none 
too  soon.  After  reading  your  article  on  this  pe=t,  in  the 
current  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  I  imme¬ 
diately  examined  a  package  of  Mohawk  Beans,  grown 
and  ripened  on  my  place  last  summer,  and  found  it  al¬ 
most  a  moving  mass  of  living  insects,  which,  under  the 
microscope,  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  very  cor¬ 
rect.  magnified  illustration  which  you  have  presented.” 

‘'Measuring  and  Marking  Rafters.”— 

In  the  January  number,  19th  page,  is  given  a  method  of 
“  Measuring  and  Marking  Rafters,”  with  a  description 
of  an  apparatus  for  the  work.  Mr.  George  H.  Bradshaw, 
Fayetleville,  Tenn.,  very  courteously  informs  us  that  the 
device  is  one  covered  by  a  patent  issued  to  himself  for 
"Improvement  in  Bevels.”  This  being  the  case,  we  at 
once  inform  our  readers  that  the  apparatus  referred  to 
can  not  be  used  without  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of 


another,  which  we  are  sure  they  would  not  knowingly  do. 
Among  the  many  contrivances  published  by  us,  it  is  not 
strange  that  our  editors  or  contributors  should  hit  upon 
some  that  have  been  patented ;  indeed,  the  wonder  is 
that  the  cases  are  so  rare,  but  when  they  do  occur,  they  for¬ 
tunately  injure  no  one,  as  the  correction  benefits  the  pat¬ 
entee  by  giving  wide  publicity  to  his  invention. 

The  Deatk  of  Col.  Wilkins.— In  the  death  of 
Col.  Edward  Wilkins,  which  occurred  in  December  last, 
at  Chestertown,  Kent  Co.,  not  only  does  Maryland  lose 
one  of  her  foremost  horticulturists,  but  the  horticulture 
of  the  country  loses  one  of  its  most  active  and  intelligent 
workers  and  promoters.  Col.  W.  was  regarded  as  the 
largest  peach-grower  in  the  country — and,  consequently, 
of  the  world.  lie  brought  to  fruit  culture— for  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  peaches — the  enthusiasm,  progressive 
spirit,  and  business-like  method,  which  characterized  him 
in  other  walks  of  life.  A  visit  to  his  well-managed  fruit- 
farm,  with  each  detail  described  by  the  owner,  is  one  of 
tlie  events  that  we  shall  long  remember. 

Brewer’s  Grains  for  Food.— “H.  B.  J.,” 
Boston.  “When  corn  sells  at  50  cts.  per  bushel,  and 
wheat  bran  at  $15  per  ton,”  brewer’s  grains  are  worth 
from  $15  to  $17  per  ton,  according  to  careful  analyses 
and  estimates  of  the  food  constituents  of  those  articles. 
Brewer’s  grains  produce  no  ill  effects  on  milch  cows  if 
not  fed  too  liberally,  nor  do  they  injure  the  quality  of 
the  milk.  When  over  3  to  4  quarts  per  day  have  been 
fed,  injurious  results  have  followed.  They  are  freely 
used,  with  this  precaution,  by  many  good  dairymen. 

Iiime  and.  Barn-yard  Manure.— “J.  F.  W.,” 
Paradise,  Pa.  As  we  have  repeatedly  written  in  these 
columns,  the  value  of  lime  as  a  compost  is  not  as  plant 
food,  but  in  its  action  upon  the  crude  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed,  changing  the  form  of,  and  making 
available,  the  plant-food  contained  in  them.  On  clay- 
laud  lime  has  a  similar  effect,  lightening  up  the  soii,  and 
by  chemical  action  bringing  out  its  fertility  for  use  by 
the  crops.  On  such  soils,  lime  and  barnyard  manure 
would  produce  good  results,  applied  separately  or  in  a 
compost:  if  mingled  in  a  compost,  care  must  betaken 
to  prevent  waste  of  ammonia,  by  covering  the  heap  with 
a  thin  layer  of  fresh  earth. 

32-Rowed  Corn. — In  response  to  our  inquiries 
for  32-rowed  corn,  Mr.  Jas.  C.  Greenler,  of  East  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.,  writes  that  his  father  and  himself  have  raised 
it  for  50  years.  It  is  much  liked  in  that  region.  Though 
the  cars  do  not  all  have  32  rows,  yet  many  of  them  do, 
and  some  have  as  high  as  38  rows.  This  corn  is  said  to 
have  a  comparatively  small  cob,  and  low-growing  stalks, 
and  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  West  and  South. 

Lamp  Explosions. — Several  applications  of  the 
principle  of  the  Safety  Lamp,  i.  e.,  that  flame  cannot  pass 
through  a  fiae  wire  guaze,  have  been  made  to  Kerosene 
Lamps.  So  far  as  these  prevent  danger,  should  poor  oil 
be  accidentally  used,  they  are  beneficial.  Still  they 
should  not  lead  to  the  use  of  poor  oil,  as  only  a  part  of 
the  danger  with  that  comes  from  the  lamp;  it  is  unsafe 
to  have  in  the  house  at  all.  Use  only  good  oil. 

The  Year  Book  of  Education,  1878  s  E.  S. 
Stiger,  New  York.  “The  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,” 
published  a  year  ago,  was  heartily  welcomed  by  teachers 
and  all  others  connected  with  educational  interests. 
This  is  now  to  be  followed  annually  by  a  “Year  Book” 
of  facts  of  progress  and  experience  in  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  field.  We  have  the  volume  for  1878  before  us, 
and  it  contains  much  of  interest  to  teachers  everywhere. 

Pig-eon  Show  in  New  York.- The  “Na¬ 
tional  Columbarian  Society,”  hold  their  fourth  annual 
exioition  at  the  New  York  Aquarium,  Feb.,  4th  to  7th. 
This  is  open  to  the  competitipn  of  the  world,  and  prom¬ 
ises  an  exhibition  of  fancy  pigeons,  that  will  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  all  lovers  of  these  pets,  whether  breeders,  ama¬ 
teurs,  or  admirers  not  so  fortunate  as  to  posess  them. 

The  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show,  held  in  De¬ 
cember,  was  a  decided  success,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
is  but  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  similar  exhibitions.  A 
remarkable  and  encouraging  fact  for  breeders  is  that 
quality  was  considered  before  mere  gross  weight.  Com¬ 
pactness,  and  lightness  of  horns  and  legs,  are  better  in¬ 
dexes  of  the  value  of  the  meat  than  mere  size,  however 
pleasant  it  may  be  to  see  a  great  carcass.  This  same  rule 
held  throughout  the  show  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  swiue, 
and  we  hope  it  will  influence  breeders  everywhere. 

Egg  Foods.—"  C.  S.,”  Rock  Island,  Ill.  The  “  Im¬ 
perial  Egg  Food,”  and  “Animal  Meal,”  are  both  good 
articles  of  their  kind.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  which  is 
best.  The  “Animal  Meal  ”  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  a 
regular  food,  while  the  other  is  a  condiment,  to  aid  the 
digestion  of  other  food,  and  act  as  a  tonic  to  promote  the 


general  vigor  of  the  system.  We  may  say  here,  that  we 
do  notallow  any  preparation,  whether  intended  for  horses, 
cattle  or  poultry,  to  serve  as  “condition  powder,”  “ap¬ 
petizer,”  or  other  stimulants  to  digestion,  to  be  adver¬ 
tised,  unless  we  know  its  composition.  If  we  find  it  to 
be  free  from  harmful  ingredients,  and  to  be  composed  of 
those  things  that  may  be  safely  and  usefully  administered, 
we  allow  the  advertisement  to  appear.  For  this  reason, 
we  can  not,  without  violating  confidence,  say  of  luhat 
some  of  the  compounds  are  made.  Of  the  Animal  Meal, 
no  secret  is  made ;  it  claims  to  be  dried  flesh,  ground 
bone  and  parched  corn.  We  can  say  that  not  one  of 
these  contains  anything  which  is  not  well  known  as  use¬ 
ful  its  way,  and  may  not  be  procured  by  any  one.  But,  a 
long  experience  has  shown  us  that  if  a  compound  is  made 
up  ready  to  use,  with  plain  printed  directions,  it  will  be 
employed  20  times,  where  the  same  article  if  they  had  to 
be  procured  separately  and  mixed,  would  be  used  once. 
Holding  that  such  condiments,  judiciously  administered, 
are  useful,  we  admit  advertisements  of  them — but,  only 
on  condition  that  we  shall  know  their  composition.  One 
of  our  associates  uses  the  “Egg  Food”  regularly,  and 
likes  it ;  another  ascribes  much  of  his  success  in  poultry- 
keeping  to  the  free  use  of  “  Animal  Meal.” 

Sale  of  Clyde  Ayr,  and  Guernsey  Cattle. 

— A  sale  of  “Clyde  Ayr  Cattle,”  imported  by  P.  E.  Fow¬ 
ler,  is  to  take  place  at  the  auction-rooms  of  Messrs.  Herk- 
ness,  Philadelphia,  early  in  February.  The  prices  obtain¬ 
ed  for  imported  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  at  the  recent 
sales  seem  large  to  the  ordinary  farmer,  yet  in  compari¬ 
son  with  an  English  sale  reported  in  the  London  “  Field,” 
they  are  quite  moderate.  At  this  sale,  the  prices  ranged 
from  20  to  255  guineas  for  the  cows  and  heifers,  and  aver¬ 
aged  nearly  $450.  Here  the  highest  prices  seldom  go  above 
$500,  and  the  average  is  less  than  $300,  notwiihstanding 
the  expense  and  frequent  loss,  incident  to  the  3,000  mile 
sea-voyage.  Whether  these  prices  are  really  large  or  small 
with  reference  to  the  actual  value  of  the  imported  stock, 
in  comparison  with  that  bred  in  this  country,  we  may 
have  something  to  say  at  another  time. 


The  La  Salle  County,  Ill.,  Poultry  Association, 
recently  held  a  successful  exhibition  of  thoroughbred 
poultry,  and  dogs  of  all  valuable  varieties.  The  success 
of  this  first  attempt  has  inspired  the  managers  to  organ¬ 
ize  another  show  on  a  grander  scale  for  next  winter. 
Such  exhibitions  are  always  beneficial  in  their  effect 
upon  the  industry  they  represnt. 

Wet  Boots.— Several  years  ago  a  correspondent  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  gave  our  readers  a  hint  which 
he  picked  up  somewhere  in  Europe,  which  is  worth  re¬ 
peating.  Damp  boots  if  left  to  dry  as  they  will,  shrink 
and  become  hard  and  difficult  to  put  on  again.  When 
the  wet  boots  are  taken  off,  fill  each  one  with  oats;  when 
dry  the  boots  will  be  found  in  their  original  shape.  The 
same  quantity  of  oats  may  be  used  repeatedly  for  this 
purpose  by  spreading  them  where  they  can  dry. 

Oil  as  Manure.—"  S.  R.  A.,”  Camden,  S.  C.  There 
is,  practically,  no  manurial  value  whatever  in  the  oil 
obtained  from  cotton-seed,  nor  in  any  other  Irue  oil 
(fat).  Most  oils  are  composed  only  of  the  simple  ele¬ 
ments,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  cat  bon,  which  are  all  de¬ 
rived  by  plants  from  the  atmosphere,  and  are  no  draft 
upon  the  resources  of  the  soil.  Therefore,  “a  ton  of 
cotton-seed”  loses  no  appreciable  value  as  manure  by 
having  the  oil  expressed.  Aside  from  the  cost  of  ex¬ 
tracting  it,  this  cotton-seed  oil  is  all  clear  profit  to  the 
farmer,  as  it  takes  very  trifling  fertility  [from  his  lands. 


The  American  Agriculturist  Clubbed 
with  Other  Journals. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  from  our  subscribers, 
relative  to  obtaining  the  American  Agriculturist  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  publications,  we  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  a  few  of  the  leading  Magazines,  which  will 
be  forwarded  in  combination  with  our  Journal  as  follows : 
[Postage  additional  when  sent  to  foreign  subscribers.] 


American  Agriculturist  with 

Scribner’s  Monthly  ($4.00)  . 

Scribner’s  St.  Nicholas  ($3.00)  — 

Demorest’s  Monthly  ($3.00) . . 

Harper’s  Monthly  ($4.00). ..  - 

Harper’s  Weekly  ($4.00) . 

Harper’s  Bazar  ($4.00)  . 

Appleton’s  Journal  ($3.00) . 

Popular  Science  Monthly  ($5.00). . 
Atlantic  Monthly  ($4.00) . 


Iiegular  The  2  sup- 
price  plied,  post- 
fer  paid,  by 

loth.  us  for 

..$5.50 . $4.75 

..  4.50 .  3  90 

.  4.50 .  3.90 

..  5.50 .  4.75 

..  5.50 . 4.75 

..  5.50 .  4.75 

..  4  50  .  3.90 

..  6.50 .  5.50 

.  5.50 .  4.75 


On  receipt  of  subscriptions  as  above,  we  deliver  the 
names  and  pay  to  the  offices  of  publication  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  ordered,  and  should  there  ever  be  occasion  for  com¬ 


plaints  of  non-receipt  of  such  magaziues,  these  should  be 


made  direct  to  their  respective  Publishers,  and  not  to  us. 
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“'THE 

Farmer’s  Pride.” 

Fine  Pictures  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
and  cheerfulness  of  every  home,  however  lowly 
it  may  be.  More  £850,000  excel¬ 

lent  Chromes,  almost  equal  to  Oil  Paintings, 
such  as  the  “  Strawberry  Girl,”  “  Mischief  Brew¬ 
ing, ’’etc.,  now  adorn  the  dwellings  of  the  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  to  whom  they  were  sent 
exclusively.  These  are  vastly  superior  to  the 
cheap,  dauby  pictures  subsequently  scattered 
through  the  country,  and  which  led  us  to  cease 
distributing  Chromos  altogether. 

W e  are  happy  to  announce  that  we  can  now  supply 
all  the  bona-fide  subscribers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  1S79  with  a  Steel  Plate, 

l.iue  Engraving-,  entitled  “  The  FARMER’S 
PRIDE,”  painted  by  the  emineutLandscape  Painter, 
Jerome  Thompson,  and  Engraved  on  Steel  byMAB- 
Shall,  whose  great  portraits  of  Washington,  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  others,  have  achieved  for  him  A  world¬ 
wide  REPUTATION. 

The  eminent  French  artist,  Gustave  Dore,  styles 
him  “the  Master  of  Art  in  America,”  and  Euro¬ 
pean  critics  have  united  in  pronouncing  his  portrait 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  the  finest  specimen  of 
lineal  art  produced  in  this  ceulnry. 
Mr.  Marshall  regards  this  last  work,  “  The  Farmer’s 
Pride,”  equal  to  any  of  it  is  previous 
efforts,  and  it  will  unquestionably  be  so  re¬ 
garded  by  judges.  The  cost  for  engraving  a  steel 
plate  ranges  from  8100  upward,  according  to  the 
artistic  execution  and  size.  Mr.  Marshall  receives 

Three  Thousand  Bollars 

lor  engraving  this  picture,  which  of  itself  indicates 
the  excellence  and  value  of  the  work. 

“  THE  PARMER’S  PRIDE  ” 

is  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art  on 
fine  plate-paper,  Twenty-Two  Inches  by 
Twenty-Eight  Inches  (over  4  square  feet).  Some  idea 
of  the  estimation  in  which  the  artist  and  the  picture 
are  held,  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  thirty  artist 
proofs  of  this  engraving,  with  the  signature  of  the 
Artist,  have  been  subscribed  for  at  $85  each. 

No  person  other  than  a  Subscriber  can  procure 
this  picture  at  less  than  $5.00.  It  is  now  on  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  reception  rooms  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  215  Broadway.  Subscribers  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  order  of  their  application. 

The  usual  price  of  steel-plate  line  engravings  of 
the  size  and  character  of  “The  Farmer’s  Pride,” 
is  Ten  Dollars,  1>ut 

To  all  bona-fide  subscribers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  1879,  we  will  supply 
a  splendid  Copy  of  tlie  Farmer’s 
Pride,  together  with  the  Paper, 
one  year  post-paid,  for  $1.70,  the 
picture  to  be  forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  secure¬ 
ly  rolled  and  protected  in  a  mailing-tube,  free  of 
any  extra  charge. — We  make  this 

EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER, 

because  we  desire  to  place  this  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  homes  of  all  our  subscribers,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  number  of  these  sub¬ 
scribers  for  1879  to  a  round 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND. 

Though  the  American  Agriculturist  at  the  reduced 
price  ($1.50  per  annum),  is  cheaper  than  any  similar 
journal  in  the  world,  and  richly  worth  treble  tbe 
price  of  the  subscription,  we  cheerfully  supply  this 
magnificent  engraving  at  a  great  expense 
So  ourselves,  believing  that  we  shall  be  re¬ 


compensed  in  the  satisfaction  afforded,  and  in  the 
increased  interest  and  efforts  for  the  paper,  of 
those  subscribers  who  share  in  the  distribution. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  1879  post¬ 
age  prepaid . $1.50 

“The  Farmer’s  Pride”  to  other  than 
Subscribers  (postage  prepaid) . *$5.00 

The  American  Agriculturist  and  “  The  Farm¬ 
er’s  Pride”  to  one  address,  (postage 
prepaid  on  both) . $1.70 

The  two,  when  the  picture  is  delivered  at 
our  office,  245  Broadway, . .$1.03 

The  Steel-Plate  to  Subscribers  in  Clubs. 

To  accommodate  our  subscribers  who  send  in  their  names 
in  clubs,  at  club  rates,  we  subjoin  the  following  oilers : 
Four  Subscribers  for  1879,  and  Four  Engravings,  ail 

post-paid,  for .  $5.80 

Six  Subscribers  for  1879,  and  Six  Engravings,  all  post¬ 
paid,  for . 8.20 

Ten  Subscribers  for  1879,  and  Ten  Engravings,  all  post¬ 
paid,  for .  12.00 

To  Clubs  of  Ten  Subscribers,  post-paid,  and  Ten  En¬ 
gravings  taken  at  the  Offlce,  or  forwarded  by  Express 

in  one  package,  expressage  unpaid.... . $11.30 

C27”  Clubs  above  Ten  at  the  same  proportionate  rates. 

* - - - 

A  Chance  for  Making  Money. 


During  the  next  three  months  thousands  of  fanners  and 
others  in  every  part  of  the  country  will  have  more  or  less 
leisure  time,  which  they  can  profitably  employ  in  pro¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to  the  American  Agriculturist.  We 
are  confident  that  almost  everybody  who  sees  the  splen¬ 
did  Steel-Plate  Engraving  given  to  subscribers  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  packing,  postage,  etc.,  will  subscribe  to -the  pa¬ 
per,  in  order  to  secure  it.  But  the  paper  itself  is  worth 
five  times  more  than  the  subscription  price.  The  cost  of 
the  paper  hitherto  has  been  $1.60  for  single  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Now  for  $1.70  both  the  Picture  and  the  paper  for 
1879  are  sent  post-free.  With  the  picture  in  one  hand, 
and  copies  of  the  paper  in  the  other,  canvassers  ought  to 
be  able  to  daily  obtain  a  number  of  subscribers  among 
their  friends  and  neighbors.  For  any  further  particulars 
desired,  address  Orange  Judd  Co.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Catalogues  Received. 


Wc  are  always  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  catalogues 
of  our  friends,  but  we  do  not  like  to  have  these  announce¬ 
ments  run  through  a  whole  year.  Two  months  for  the 
spring  catalogues,  and  two  for  those  issued  in  the  fall, 
should  comprise  all.  If  our  friends  will  send  ns  their 
catalogues  as  soon  as  published,  and  not,  as  many  do, 
wait  until  a  list  of  their  competitiors  remind  them  to 
do  so,  they  will  he  less  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

SEEDSMEN. 

Several  of  the  seedsmen  also  offer  greenhouse  plants, 
as  well  as  small  fruits,  but  unless  they  issue  separate  lists 
for  each  department,  we  can  make  but  one  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  their  catalogue,  under  what  appears  to  be  the 
leading  branch  of  business. 

Francis  Brill,  Mattitnck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.— Mr.  Brill  is  a 
seed  grower,  and  offers  his  specialties  to  the  trade  only. 
He  offers  the  leading  kinds  of  market  garden  seeds. 

Robert  Buist,  Jr.,  992  and  994  Market  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  publishes  a  compact  catalogue  of  nearly  200 
pages,  full  of  useful  matter. 

Wm.  H.  Carson,  No.  125  Chambers  St..,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
list  of  novelties  for  1879,  in  which  he  makes  a  specialty 
of  the  newer  forage  plants,  including  Pearl  Millet,  and 
several  varieties  of  Sorghum,  etc. 

nENRY  A.  Dreer,  No.  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.— “Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar,”  always  a  useful  work, 
is  this  year  much  enlarged,  and  besides  giving  a  catalogue 
of  seeds,  is  full  of  instructive  notes  on  cultivation. 

L.  W.  Goodell,  Amherst,  Mass.,  sends  an  illustrated 
catalogue  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  No.  35  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y., 
give  to  their  catalogue  such  a  comprehensive  title, 
“Everything  for  the  Garden,”  that  it  is  of  but  little  use 
to  specify,  and  we  can  only  say  that  the  contents  appear 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  title,  for  we  have  rarely 
seen  a  list  more  full,  and  it  is  abundantly  illustrated. 

J.  B.  Root,  Rockford.  III. — Mrs.  J.  B.  Root,  continues 
the  excellent  “  Garden  Manual  ”  of  her  late  husband,  and 
also  supplies  seeds  of  her  own  growing.  Her  “Manual  ” 
for  1879,  is  fresh,  bright  and  instructive. 

R.  II.  S  hum  way,  Rockford,  Ill.,  in  his  “  Garden  Guide,” 
gives  a  full  illustrated  catalogue. 

Charles  Sizer,  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  sends  an  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  Shaker’s  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  calls  the  first  issue  of 
his  catalogue  for  1879,  “  Vick’s  Floral  Guide.”  While  he 
gives  the  most  space  to  flowers  of  all  kinds,  ho  by  no 
means  omits  the  vegetables.  It  is  abundantly  illustrated; 
and  when  we  say  it  is  like  his  former  catalogues,  only 
“  a  little  more  so,”  every  cne  will  want  to  see  it. 


E.  Wyman,  Jr.,  Rockford,  III.,  sends  his  very  neat 
catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Rockford  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  center  for  tlie  seed  business. 

FLORISTS. 

C.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Queens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  issue  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  their  specialties,  which  are  mostly  bulbs,  and 
their  stock  is  immense. 

S.  B.  Case,  in  his  “  Botanical  Index,”  published  quar¬ 
terly  at  Richmond.  Incl.,  while  he  offers  his  plants,  also 
gives  much  interesting  reading,  and  his  publication  is 
much  more  than  a  mere  catalogue,  as  it  gives  horticultural 
and  botanical  articles  of  value. 

Henry  A.  Dreer.  No.  714  Chestnut.  St..  Philadelphia, 
issues,  as  usual,  a  full  list  of  florist’s  stock,  including  re¬ 
cent  novelties,  as  well  as  standard  sorts. 

Peter  Henderson,  35  Cortlandt  St..  N.  Y..  and  Jersey 
City  Heights,  N.  J..  in  his  annual  plant  catalogue,  gives 
the  novelties  of  „he  year,  and  Ills  general  collection,  and 
is  in  both  departments  as  full  as  usual,  which  is  saying 
all  that  can  be  said. 

Tyra  Montgomery,  Mattoon,  Coles  Co.,  Ill.,  continues 
to  offer  “Roses  for  the  Million,”  as  well  as  geraniums 
and  bedding-out  plants  generally. 

I.  C.  Wood  &  Brother,  Fishkill,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  their  catalogue  of  greenhouse,  stove,  bedding,  and 
herbaceous  plants,  offer  a  very  full  stock. 

NURSERYMEN. 

JonN  S.  Collins.  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.t 
in  his  list  for  the  spring  of  1879.  offers  a  full  assortment, 
with  novelties,  in  tlie  way  of  small  fruits. 

Samuel  C.  De  Cou,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N. 
J.,  offers  besides  many  new,  and  all  the  old  varieties  of 
small  fruits,  the  leading  varieties  of  orchard  fruits. 

Gibson  &  Bennet,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  issue  an  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalogue  of  their  specialties,  and  offer  the  standard 
trees  an*1,  small  fruits  besides. 

H.  E.  Hooker,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sends  exceedingly 
neat  circulars  of  the  Brighton  grape,  and  a  wholesale 
price-list  of  general  nursery  stock. 

William  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.,  sends  a  special 
list,  including  the  Kieffer  pear,  new  grapes,  etc. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.,  issues  his  wholesale 
special  catalogue.  That  it  is  full  in  every  department  is 
a  matterof  course. 

C.  M.  Silva  &  Son,  New  Castle,  Placer  Co..  Cal.,  send 
a  very  interesting  catalogue,  giving,  of  course,  many 
kinds  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio,  give  a 
catalogue  so  full  of  descriptive  matter,  that  it  is  almost  a 
treatise  on  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  etc. 

I.  C.  Wood  &  Brother.  Fishkill,  Dutchess,  Co.,  N.  Y., 
wholesale  lists  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  etc. 

EUROPEAN  CATALOGUES. 

Henry  Keller  &  Sons,  Darmstadt,  Germany.  — 
Wholesale  list  of  tree  and  agricultural  seeds. 

Chr.  Lorenz,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Catalogue  of  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds,  with  names  in  English. 

Ant.  Marcier,  Marseilles,  France.  —  An  illustrated 
bulb  list,  and  special  seeds  and  plants. 

J.  W.  Wunderlich,  Frankfort  on  Main,  Germany. — 
Flower  and  vegetable  seeds  ;  a  special  American  edition. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

F.  H.  McAllister.  No.  49 Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.— Catalogue 
of  a  great  variety  of  telescopes,  microscopes,  magic  lan¬ 
terns  and  all  other  optical  goods. 

Oakes  Manufacturing  Co.,  No.  Ill  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. — An  illustrated  catalogue  of  a  great  variety 
of  brackets,  flower-stands,  and  other  horticultural  and 
miscellaneous  wares,  in  wire  and  castings. 

F.  A.  Sinclair,  Mottville,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  il¬ 
lustrates  the  various  styles  of  his  “Common  Sense” 
chairs — and  most  excellent  chairs  they  are — as  we  know 
from  long  usage. 

Tuttle  Knitting  Machine  ;  Lamb  Knitting  Machine 
Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  Price-list  and  description  of 
this  excellent  household  implement. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 

Chicago  Scraper  and  Ditcher  Company,  Chicago.  III. 
—Describing  the  well-known  scraper  of  this  company, 
and  their  ingenious  and  effective  screw-harrow,  seed- 
sower  and  roller  combined. 

J.  Dick  &  Bro.,  Canton  O.— Catalogue  of  J.  Dick's 
superior  hay,  straw,  corn-stalk  cutter,  splitter,  and 
crusher. 

Little  Giant  Tile  Mill,  Bayliss,  Vaughan  &  Co., 
Richmond,  Ind. — A  concise  description  and  price-list  of 
a  superior  machine. 

Monitor  Corn-Siieller,  Livingston  &  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.— An  excellent  machine,  widely  used. 

Philadelphia  Broadcast  Seed  Sower  ;  Benson, 
Maule  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Description  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  testimonials  from  farmers  in  many  sections ; 
a  large  number  from  Australia  even. 

Whitney  Cutter-Bar  and  Mower,  R.  H.  Buchanan 
&  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. — Illustrating  a  new  arrangement 
of  the  knives,  which  are  small  and  placed  in  sixes  on 
wheels  along  the  cutter-bar  ;  these  revolving,  ea  ch  and 
cut  the  hay  or  grain. 

LIVE  STOCK— POULTRY,  ETC. 

W.  n.  Cummings,  Milldale,  Conn.— An  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  of  which  he  makes  a  specialty. 

A.  C.  Nellis,  Mohawk  Valley  Poultry  Yards,  Canajo- 
harie,  N.  Y.— Circular  describing  the  Brown  Leghorns. 

David  A  Stewart,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  has  for  his  special¬ 
ties,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  and  White  Leghorns, 
and  telis  about  them  in  an  illustrated  circular. 

Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Frcdonia,  N.  Y. — A  neat  catalogue 
of  “  high-class  poultry,”  and  some  useful  hints  about  the 
care  and  management  of  fowls. 

Elm  Farm  Poultry  Yards,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. — A 
well  made-up  illustrated  list  of  poultry  and  poultry-house 
appliances. 

Chas.  S.  Taylor  Burlington,  N.  J. — Catalogue  of  the 
Green  Hill  Herd  of  Shorthorn  and  Jersey  Cattle.  Hand- 
|  soinely  printed,  and  conveniently  arranged  for  reference. 
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What  They  Say  of 

“THE  FARMER’S  PRIDE.” 

From  the  multitude  of  very  high  compliments  of  our 
Engraving,  that  have  appeared  in  many  other  Journals, 
we  have  only  room  for  the  following  from  the  “Zion’s 
Herald,”  of  Boston,  one  of  the  leading  Religious  journals 
of  the  country,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pierce.  In  the  issue 
of  Jan.  9  it  says :  “The  most  expensive  and  handsomest 
Engraving  that  we  have  seen  offered  as  a  premium  in 
connection  with  a  paper,  is  “The  Farmer’s  Pride,” 
which  the  Orange  Judd  Co.  send  out  with  their  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  It  is  a  large,  finely  executed  Engrav¬ 
ing,  with  a  very  appropriate  and  attractive  subject.  The 
happy  little  girl  with  her  arms  full  of  flowers,  the  center 
of  a  fine  large  agricultural  scene,  may  well  bear  the  title 
she  has  received  from  the  artist.  We  do  not  like  the  idea 
pf  pictures  to  sell  newspapers ;  but  when  these  peri¬ 
odicals  send  out  such  fine  engravings  as  our  excellent 
friends  of  the  American  Agriculturist  are  doing  this  year, 
they  place  on  home  walls  a  thing  of  beauty  which  is  a  joy 
forever.  We  are  far  from  displeased,  with  the  eagerness 
with  which  these  beautiful  Engravings  are  sought _ ” 


Holsteiu  Herd  Kook. — We  have  received  Yol. 
III.  of  the  Herd  Book  published  by  the  “Association  of 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Holstein  Cattle,”  from  the 
Secretary,  Charles  Houghton,  Boston.  There  are  now  re¬ 
corded  in  the  three  volumes  3fi9  bulls  and  -186  cows,  and 
the  Association  congratulate  themselves  that  interest  in 
this  breed  is  increasing.  The  strongest  argument  we 
havg  yet  seen  against  calling  this  breed  by  the  name, 
“  Holstein,”  is  in  this  very  book,  where  a  long  quotation 
is  made  from  the  “Netherland  Cattle  Stock-Book,”  de¬ 
scribing  these  same  cattle.  Throughout  this  five-page 
description  the  breed  is  called  “  Netherland  Cattle,”  and 
no  other  name  for  them  is  mentioned.  Since  the  “  breed 
dates  back  more  than  two  thousand  years,”  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  known  by  this  name,  what  right  have  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  change  it,  when  they  have  been  bred  here  less 
than  25  years?  The  common  word  in  use  by  English 
speaking  people  everywhere  for  “Netherlands”  is 
“Dutch,”  which  gives  the  latter  name  the  preference 
for  the  breed,  over  the  borrowed  one  of  “Holstein.” 

Cows  Gsiawing  old  Boards.—”  L.  T.,”  Black- 
water,  Del.  When  cows  bite  old  boards  it  Is  a  sign  that 
they  need  something  which  they  do  not  get  in  their  feed. 
It  would  be  well  to  mix  a  few  pounds  of  fine  bone-dust 
with  salt  and  charcoal,  and  give  each  cow  a  handful  to 
lick;  also  give  some  com  cobs  or  corn  ears.  This  will 
appease  their  desire  for  wood  or  other  coarse  substances, 
and  probably  furnish  what  their  food  lacks. 

An  Unciired  Fistula.— “,C.  M.  W.,”  Circleville, 
N.  Y.  If  a  fistula  has  not  been  properly  treated,  and 
has  been  permitted  to  become  closed  before  it  is  healed, 
the  resulting  swelling  cannot  be  removed  until  the  fistu¬ 
la  is  opened  again  and  healed  from  the  bottom.  No  lini¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  will  be  of  use.  It  would  be  best  to 
have  a  veterinary  surgeon  open  the  swelling  deeply,  re¬ 
move  any  of  the  pipes  which  remain  in  it,  discharge  the 
matter,  and  keep  the  wound  open  until  it  is  properly 
healed  from  the  bottom.  Plugs  of  lint  dipped  in  com¬ 
pound  tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  should  be  kept  in  the 
opening,  and  the  sore  be  cleaned  out  twice  a  day  with  a 
swab  made  of  a  soft  sponge. 

Length  of  Floor  for  a  Cow.— “  T.  O’B.,” 
Providence,  R.  I.  A  cow  needs  3  feet  of  room  at  least, 
when  kept  in  a  stable  in  stanchions;  3J  feet  is  more  than 
is  n:  cessary.  The  writer  has  14  cows  standing  on  a  floor 
50  feet  long,  and  the  space  is  ample  for  the  comfort  of 
the  cows  and  that  of  the  milkers.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  partitions  between  the  cows.  The  floor  should  be  7 
feet  from  outer  edge  of  gutter  to  outer  edge  of  feed 
trough;  4 £  feet  is  sufficient  room  from  inside  edge  of 
the  gutter  to  inside  edge  of  the  feed  trough. 

Movable  Fences. — “W.  K.,”  Morristown,  N.  J. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  portable  fences;  the  best  are 
those  commonly  called  hurdles,  which  are  driven  into  the 
ground,  or  else  wired  to  light  stakes.  There  are  wire 
fences  made  with  slats  attached  which  arc  easily  trans¬ 
ported,  but  otherwise  the  portable  fences  are  too  bulky  to 
be  carried  far,  and  must  be  made  on  the  farm  where  used. 

Herd  Books,— “L.  P.  fit.,”  Allentown,  Pa.  All 
the  different  herd  books  are  private  property.  There  are 
three  different  Ayrshire  Herd  Books.  Perhaps  the  most 
carefully  edited  of  these  is  that  conducted  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Sturtevant,  and  it  is  upon  the  careful  editing  of  a  Herd 
Record  that  its  chief  value  rests.  There  are  two  Jersey 
cattle  registers.  But  all  the  nerd  Books  are  recognize^ 
by  breeders  as  authorities  so  far  as  they  go. 


EMPLOYING  SPARE  TIME 


PROFITABLY. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  many  Farmers  and  Farmers’ 
Sons  have  a  good  deal  of  leisure  time.  Those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  improve  this  time  to  advantage  to  themselves  are 
invited  to  immediately  address  the  Publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist. 


Important 

To  Advertisers. 

The  enormous  edition  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
makes  it  necessary  to  go  to  press  still  earlier,  in  order  to 
get  the  paper  well  printed  and  mailed  by  the  day  of  date. 
The  last  pages  must  go  to  the  electrotyper  hereafter  on 
or  before  the  10th  of  the  month  Preceding  Bate, 
and  advertisements  to  be  sure  of  insertion  must  reach 
us  on  or  before  that  day.  It  will  be  far  better  that  adver¬ 
tisements  should  reach  us  at  an  earlier  day,  as  there  will 
then  be  a  choice  of  location,  and  better  classification. 


ISSead  tlae  Advertising-  CoIbiicims. — 

We  have  several  letters  now  before  us,  asking  where 
pigs,  fowls,  seeds,  fertilizers,  machinery,  etc.,  can  be 
procured.  We  consider  all  the  information  of  this  kind 
that  is  given  in  the  advertising  pages  sufficient.,  if  those 
needing  anything  will  only  look  there  ;  and  can  not  find 
room  to  repeat  what  is  already  plainly  told  elsewhere. 
Every  page  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  including  the 
covers,  is  interesting  reading,  and  should  all  be  carefully 
examined  every  month.  In  addition  to  looking  after  what 
one  may  want,  the  reading  of  what  others  have  to  say,  in 
offering  their  wares,  etc.,  usually  starts  up  some  new  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader. — When  writing  to  any  adver¬ 
tiser,  always  tell  him  in  what  paper  his  advertisement 
was  seen. 


GOOD  NEWS! 


for  the  Farmer.  50  to  100  per  cent  increase  in 

Marketable  Potatoes. 

as  proved  by  two  years’  experience;  without  any  outlay  in 
money,  costing  nothing  but  time,  to  prepare  the  seed  during 
winter  or  early  spring. 

For  $1  (payable  at  maturity  of  the  crop,  if  satisfactory). 
I  will  send  full  directions  upon  receipt  of  name  and  address. 

ISAIAH  T.  CI.YMER, 
Quaker!  oven,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  DR.  MARCH’S  NEW  BOOK 

Prom  Dark  to  Dawn 

In  this  new  volume  the  Popular  Author  of  Night  Scenes 
in  the  Bible  portrays  witli  vivid  and  thrilling  force  the 
events  of  Sacred  Truth,  and  adds  fresh  testimony  to  tiie 
beauty,  pathos  aud  sublimity  of  the  Stories  of  the  Bible. 
Agents  will  find  this  Book  with  its  sparkling  thoughts, 
beautiful  engravings,  and  ricli  bindings,  the  best  in  the 
market.  Terms  Liberal.  Circulars  Free. 

J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  ail 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’  Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  co:  d- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  Gr.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bool  of  Gtiroiei  HonseMi  Labels. 

This  Book  contains  gummed  and  printed  ready  for  use 
overGoO  labels  for  Household  Stores.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
State  and  Town.  Send  35c.  lor  sample  copy  and  circular. 

CORNELL  &  SHELTON,  Birmingham,  Conn. 


Marks’  Patent  First  Premiums. 

Artificial  Limbs,  with  Rubber  Hands  and 
Feet.  The  most  Reliable,  Comfortable, 
and  Useful.  Illustrated  Pamphlet  of  112 
pages,  containing  valuable  information, 
sent  free  to  those  giving  satisfactory  description  of  their 
case.  A.  A.  MARKS,  575  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


DEMOREST’S  MONTHLY  M AGAZINE.— Extraordinary 
attractions  in  the  February  number.  See  the  beautiful 
and  artistic  Oil  Pictures,  Steel  Engravings,  and  a  host  of 
Literary  Novelties.  Single  copies,  25  cents  ;  yearly,  $3,  with 
the  two  oil  pictures,  “  Rock  of  Ages  ”  and  “  Lion’s  Bride,” 
17x21  inches,  to  eaeh  subscriber.  Address  W.  JENNINGS 
DEMOREST,  17  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Best  Farm  in  Ohio,  the  Miami  Valley. 
For  full  particulars,  address  Mbs.  T, 
•  Cubban.P.  O.  Box  1789,  New  York. 


ENSILAGE. 

The  Preservation  of  Corn-Stalks  and  other  green  fodder 
crops  in  air  tight  Bilos. 

A  full  account  of  French  and  American  methods  and  re¬ 
sults.  History  of  the  discovery.  The  most  important  In¬ 
formation  for  farmers  and  dairymen  ever  published.  A 
complete  agricultural  revolution. 

Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.  Postage  free. 

Send  for  Prospectus  and  Contents. 

J.  B.  BROWN,  55  Bcekman  St.,  NewYork. 

TOLEDO  WEEKLY  BLADE." 

(NASBY’S  PAPER.) 

The  largest  and  beBt  family  paper  published  in  the  United 
States.  Send  postal  for  specimen.  Also  send  names  of  a 
dozen  of  your  reading  friends.  We  also  mail,  postpaid  to 
any  address,  the  choicest  books  published,  at,  half  price. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Address  THE  BLADE,  Toledo,  O. 


©flE?  POE  A  IT.  7.  SINGES  SEWINO 

MACHINE,  with  drop-leaf  table, 
cover,  and  case  of  two  drawers,  as  shown  ia 
cot.  Warranted  Nsw,  Latest  Improved,  and. 
Perfect.  No  pay  asked  till  seen  and  tried* 
Send  for  circular  and  save  money.  *?  Addreso 
ECONOMY  EMPORIUM,  199  Dftuborn  St.,  CHlCAQOb 


NOTICE  I 


Acting  upon  the  urgent  request  of  numerous  correspon¬ 
dents,  I  have  extended  my  Holiday  Offer  for  a  Limited 
Period.  Order  at  once,  pay  only  after  you  have  fully 
tested  the  instrument  at  your  own  home.  New  Pianos, 
®125,  SI 35,  $145  and  upwards.  New  Organs,  $65, 
$75,  $$5,  $97,  etc.  Latest  Illustrated  Newspaper  with 
much  informatiou  free.  Address, 

DANIEL,  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  Jo 


(Vol.  16)  for  1879,  enlarged  to  ioo  pages,  contains  the  cream 
of  the  world’s  literature  arranged  in  twenty  departments,  for 
the  entertainment,  instruction,  and  profit  of  every  reader. 
Yearly,  $2.00 ;  sample  copy,  10  cents.  Order  from  newsdealers 
ordirect.  Unprecedented  terms  free  to  agents.  Send  10c.  for 
outfit,  worth  $r.  S.  S.  WOOD,  Tribune  Building,  N.  Y«  City. 


tUY  MARYLAND  FARMS!  $7  TO 

i  per  acre.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

’  H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsbnrg,  Md. 

THE  WHITE  RUSSIAN 
SPRING  WHEAT 

Has  been  recommenced  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S, 

2000  FARMERS 

as  the  best  and  most  productive  variety  ever  in¬ 
troduced.  The  following  parties  have  written 
us  that  their  Russian  Wheat  produced  twice  as 
much  per  acre  as  other  varieties,  on  the  same 
land  and  culture:  Thomas  S.  Sterling,  Traer. 
Tama  Co.,  Ia.  ;C.  Tomlin,  Evansville,  Wis  ;  C. 
.  W.  Halstead,  Potter;  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  A.  B. 
'  Clapp,  Meriden,  III. ;  Chas.  Eves,  Brockway, 
'  Mien. ;  M.  Roberts,  McCauleyville,  Minn.,  and 
hundreds  of  others  we  cannot  publish  here. 
Taylobville,  Ill.,  Oct.  7,  1878.  W.  E.  Stitt 
1  Dear  Sir :  I  purchased  one  bushel  of  your  White 
'  Russian  Wheat,  which  I  sowed  on  one  acre  of 
fl  land,  and  harvested  30  bushels.  My  iall  wheat 
produced  but  14  bushels  per  acre,  and  was  on 
better  land  than  the  Russian.  I  will  do  all  that 
i  is  honorable  in  the  way  of  recommending  it. 
Yours,  respectfully,  Jas.  Mobeow. 

Oban  P.  O.,  Ontario,  Cananda,  Oct.  18, 1878.— 
Dear  Sir:  I  purchased  of  you  last  spring  two 
bushels  of  the  Russian  Wheat,  which  I  sowed 
on  one  acre  for  trial.  The  result  was  a  yield  of 
38)4  bushels,  which  Is  ahead  of  any  other  wheat 
here,  either  fall  or  spring.  I  am  well  satisfied 
with  the  Russian,  and  can  indeed  highly  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Yours  truly,  John  Gbeen. 

The  above  are  samples  of  hundreds  of  letters 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  country  from  our 
customers  of  last  year.  We  send  a  sample  of 
the  Russian  Wheat  with  a  circular  containing 
prices,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  all  who  enclose  a 
three  cent  stamp.  Address  W.  E.  STITT. 
228  Lake  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SHARPLESS  STRAWBERRY.  ^ 

The  largest,  best  flavored  and  most  productive  Berry 
grown  with  ordinary  culture  ;  12R  inches  in  circumference. 
Catalogue  of  flowering  plants  and  small  fruits  free.  Address, 
J.  L.  DILLON,  I-  lorist,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

5ct.  puts,  for  2^cts„  lOct.  pkts.  for  acts.,  etc.  VERBENAS 
—50  fine  named  sorts  50cts.  per  doz.  Catalogues  free. 
D.  C.  MoGeaw,  Riverside  Gardens,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ROSES,  GERANIUMS  AND  PLANTS 

of  all  kinds,  $5.00  per  100;  cheaper  than  ever  before.  Send 
for  Lists,  Samples,  14  bv  mail  for  $1.10. 

TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  III. 

FROM  CAPE  BRETON  ISLAND. 

(Copy.)  The  seeds  received  from  Wm.  Rennie  (Toronto) 
are  the  best  ever  introduced  here.  (Signed).  It.  Elmsly, 
Send  for  Catalogue,  addressing,  WM.  RJENNIE, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

1517  Heai  of  the  Famous  Olio  Impiwed 

Chester  Swine  sold  and  shipped  into  the  various  States 
and  Canadas,  for  breeding  purposes,  in  one  year.  A  few 
years  ago  the  dark  hogs  were  in  greatest  demand,  but  with¬ 
in  a  year  there  has  been  a  reaction.  As  a  result,  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  sample  of  what  is  being  received  from  different 
parts  of  the  country Ohioville,  Beaver  Co.  Pa.— Jan.  Sd, 
1879.— Mr.  L.  B.  Silver,  Cleveland,  O.:  Sib— Please  send  me 
price  list  of  your  “  Ohio  Impeoved  Chestee  Swine.”  I 
want  to  get  a  pair  of  pigs  in  the  spring,  or  may  be  more  than 
one  pair.  I  think  your  breed  of  swine  wiil  take  here  now 
well,  for  the  people  are  about  tired  of  the  Black  hogs. 
Yours,  truly,  R.  D.  DAWSON.— Send  stamp  for  description 
and  price  list  of  early  spring  pigs  and  fancy  poultry.  Ad¬ 
dress  L.  B.  SILVER,  Cleveland,  O. 


1879.] 
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Champion  of  the  World! 

THE 

Champion  Grain  Brill 


With  or  without  Fertilizer,  or  Grass  Seeder 
Attachments,  or  Gum  Spring;  Hoes. 

It  lias  a  perfect  force  feed  Grain  Distributor  that  will 
sow  accurately  all  kinds  of  grain  without  the  least  Injury  to 
the  seed. 

UNEQUALED  AS  A  CORN  PLANTER. 

Fertilizer  attachment  can  he  relied  upon  to  sow  all 
kinds  of  commercial  manures  whether  dry  or  damp  in  any 
desired  quantity. 

Draft  Eight,  Construction  Simple,  hut  durable. 
Liberal  discount  to  cash  customers. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN, 

Owego.  Tioga  fco  ,  N._Y. 

Gardner’s  Railway  Filching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Carrier,  Grap¬ 
pling  Fork,  Pulleys,  and 
Hooks.  For  unloading  Hay, 
Grain,  Beans,  Corn  Stalks, 
loose  or  in  bundles,  etc.  Can 
be  used  in  any  barn.  Also, 
Improved  Stacking  Appara¬ 
tus.  Send  for  Circular,  and 
get  valuable  information. 

E.  V.  R.  Gardner  &  Co., 
Johnson’s,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"the  reasons  why 

Stock  Feeders,  Raisers  k  the  Public 


j. 


WANT  THE 

CASE  &  CO.’S 


TREAD  &  SWEEP  POWER  MACHINES, 

THEY  CUT  10  Tons  Hay  per  Day, 

THEY  GRIND  5  Tons  Feed  per  Day. 

THEY  HAW  18  Cords  Maple-wood  per  Day. 
ELEVATOK  MEN  say  They  are  the  Best  made. 
WEED  DRILLERS  need  them  in  a  “  Dry  and 
Thirsty  Land.” 

CORN  SHELLERS  Run  like  a  Top  with  them. 
FOR  SHOPS,  Mechanics  can  Saw,  Mortice, 
and  Bore. 

J.  I.  CASE  &  CO.,  Racine,  Wis.,  Manufacture 
Portable  and  Traction  Engines,  and  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chinery  with  the  latest  and  best  Improvements— including 
APRON  &  ECLIPSE  SEPARATORS,  WOOD¬ 
BURY  <&  PITTS  POWER. 
Manufacture  and  sell  annually  more  Threshing  Machines 
than  any  Firm  in  the  World ! 

83^  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Dederick  s  Hay  Presses  are  sold  on  trial,  and  guaranteed  cheaper 

tn  price,  and  cheaperat price, than  any otherpress  asa  gift,  orno 
sale.  Don’  the  swindled  Dy  i responsible  manufacturers©  ti  nfring- 
iDg  machines.  Itcosts  no  morefora  good  nrois,  thanfor  aninferior 
er_worth  less  one,  P.  K.  DEDEKICK  COMPANY. 

MEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWER 

WITH 

PATENT  LEVEL.  TREAD 

ATO 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner's  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

^■^^^^^IIEEBNEI^j^SONS^LansdalAMontCajFa. 

~  CHALLENGE  FEED  MILLS. 

Grinds  three  times  a3  fast  as  any  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,000  In  use. 
They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  60  bushels 
per  hour.  All  successful  Iron  Feed  Mills 
INFRINGING  OUR  PATENTS.  Bewares 
Buy  none  but  the  best.  Remember  the 
Courts  have  sustained  our  Patents.  Also 
the  best  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shellers.  Horse 
Power  Wood  Saws.  Fanning  Mills,  and 
CHALLENGE  MILL  CO.,  Batavia.  Ill. 

HARRISON’S  MILLS, 

NEWLY  IMPROVED. 

New  Standard  Flouring  Mill. 
New  Standard  Corn  Mill. 

Capacity of!2-inch  Mill,  2  to 
12  bus.  per  hour;  capacity  of 
Light  20-inch  Mill,  6  to  40  bus. 

per  hour.  - 

Wholesome  Bread,  Fine 
Flour,  High  Speed,  Quick 
Work,  and  Economical  .Mill¬ 
ing  Fully  Established.  For 
Ulnstrated  catalogue,  de¬ 
scribing  the  Harrison  System, 
Address  Estate  of 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

(William  A.  Foskett,  Administrator.) 


Pump 


THE  BEST  CORN 
SHELTER  MADE. 

Adjustable  for  all  sizes  of  corn. 
Buy  the  Peerless  Shelter. 
The  easiest  operated,  and  most 
perfect  Working.  Shells  60  Bush. 
Ears  per  hour.  Separates  corn 
from  cobs  and  chaff,  is  turned  and 
fed  by  one  person.  Address 

-  A.  P.  DICKEY, 

Racine,  Wis. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

FOR  THE 

44  A.  B.  €.55  Right  Hand  Corn  Sliellers, 
Feed  Mills,  Horse  Power  Threshers,  etc. 

.A..  13.  COIIU, 

197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


Liberal  terms. 


Corn  Sliellers 
and  Corn  Mills. 

Every  machine  is  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction,  or  money  paid  promptly 
refunded. 

Over  SO, OOO  in  Use. 

Every  Farmer  shoul  d  have  them .  Price, 
SHELLERS  85,  MILLS  $12. 
Live  agents  wanted.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  Circulars  to  LIVINGSTON  &  CO., 
Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Col)  successfully 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  line 
enougli  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  &  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.,  & 
Hamilton,  Out.,  Canada. 


Apple  Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 

_  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. _ 

/  With  this  SAW  HORSE' 

f  5  can  saw  more  saw 
j  logs  or  cord  wood  thanJ 
I  any  4  men. 


This  LIGHTNING  SAW  HORSE  is  indeed 
a  wonderful  invention.  The  weight  of  the 
man  who  is  sawing  does  one-half  of  the 
work.  It  will  saw  logs  of  any  size.  It  will 
saw  off  a  2  foot  log  in  2  minutes.  Circulars 
free.  Address,  W.  GILES,  Cincinnati,  O* 

Nickels,  Shepard  &  Co., 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH., 

Makers  of  the  Original  and  only  Genuine  “Vibrator” 
Threshers,  Mounted  Horse  Powers,  Steam 
Thresher  Engines  and  Steam  Outfits  com¬ 
plete.  Illustrated  Circulars  sent  free. 

Improved  Baldwin’s  American  Fodder  Cutter. 

The  Simplest  and  Best! 
Only  three  Feed  Gears!  Cuts 
all  kinds  of  feed,  hay,  straw,  and 
corn-stalks  witli  ease  and  rapidity. 
Power  cutters  fitted  with  our  Im¬ 
proved  Safety  Fly  Wheel, 
which  secures  perfect  safety  to  the 
operator  and  machine.  See  large 
advertisement  in  Get.  No.  of  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Send  for  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


KING 


OF 


HARROWS 


BRADLEY’S  REVERSIBLE 

HARROW. 

Two  Harrows  in  One, 

And  Bold  at  the  price  of  one. 

A  Perfect  Smoothiog  Harrow, 

Combined  with  a  vertical  or 
straight  tooth. 
BRADLEY  &  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 


fy  REENWICH  ACADEMY,  with  Musical  Institute 
II  and  Commercial  College.  A  SEA-SIDE  school. 
Founded  1802.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Stu¬ 
dents  received  any  time.  Catalogue  free.  Address  REV. 
F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M.,  Principal,  East  Greenwich,  R.  1, 


Tie  Phoenix  Drain  Tile  Machine 


Is  claimed  to 
be  the  most  sim¬ 
ple,  strong  and 
durable  m 
chine  now  in 
the  market. 


May  be  driven 
by  either  Steam  or 
Horse-power,  and 
will  make  either 
Tile  or  Brick  of  a 
quality  that  is  un¬ 
surpassed. 


Purchasers  will  note  the  substantial  as  well  as  fin¬ 
ished  make  of  this  machine ;  the  easy  accessibility  of 
its  working  parts;  the  means  of  keeping  its  plunge- 
chamber  to  fit  closely,  without  reference  to  age  or 
wear;  and  its  general  suitability  for  making  Tile  at 
the  lowest  cost.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

CHANDLER  $s  TAYLOR,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LITTLE  GIANT  TILE  MILL. 

The  body  of  mill  is  cast  cylindrical,  the 
strongest  known  sliane.  Ii  is  bored  out  and 
plunger  accurately  fitted.  Having  broad  bear¬ 
ings,  it  prevents  wear  and  mud  leakage.  The 
shaft  is  of  forged  steel,  running  on  a 
brass  box.  The  mill  is  accessible  in 
all  its  parts.  Two  horses  operate  it 
with  ease.  We  claim,  extra  strength, 
durability,  and  ease  of  working. 
Larger  Tile  can  be  made.  More  work 
with  same  power.  Send  forCirculars 
BAYLIES,  VAUGHAN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Montgomery's  Irnpimd  Eoclaway  Fan. 

ana  First  Premiums.  15  Silver  Medals. 
Gold  Medal  at  Md.Institule  In  1878, 
and  15  First  Premiums  at  other  Fairs. 

No  good  Farmer  can 
afford  to  be  without  one 
of  these  Fans!  This 
universally  known  Fan 
has  been  victorious  in 
every  contest,  and  lias 
the  approval  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Farmers  nil 
ever  tills  country.  It  is 
the  best  and  cheapest 
Fan  made  for  Ihe  farmer 
and  planter.  It  is  the 
only  Fan  that  will  ef¬ 
fectually  take  out  of  wheat  the  great  Virginia  trouble 
“Partridge  Pea.”  Prices  reduced.  Send  for  circulars  and 
price  lists  to  the  manufacturers, 

DORSEY,  MOORE  &  CO., 

68  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Manufacturers  and  Healers  in  Standard  Goods.  Gen’l  Agts. 
for  Cornell  Shellers,  Big  Giant  Corn  and  Cob 
Mills,  Studebaker  Wagons,  &c. 

IRON  SCREW  WIND  POWER, 

With  Corrugated  Iron  Fans. 

'  The  only  Wind-mill  using  a  propeller- 
shaped  wheel,  by  means  of  which  the 
sail  does  its  proportion  of  work  at  every 
point.  Has  an  open  center,  is  Vanelees, 
Storm-proof,  and  Self-governing.  The 
Motion  is  Always  Steady,  the  Sneed 
being  Governed  by  the  lever  rod,  and  the 
mill  DOES  NOT  STOP  OR  RUN  ANY 
FASTER,  NO  MATTER  WHAT  THE 
GALE  IS.  Send  for  Catalogue  for  full 
particulars.  Address. 

POWELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 

(17  sizes— from  1  Man  to  45 
Horse  Power.) 

$3,5(10,000  WORTH  NOW 
IN  USE. 

The  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 

at  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  1876.  And 
the  only  Mill  recognized  in  the 
distribution  of  Medals  at  L’Ex- 
position  Universelle,  Paris, 1878. 

This  mill  is  constructed  on 
scientific  principles,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do  good 
work  in  any  kind  of 
wind.  It  is  also 
guaranteed  to  be 
well  made  of  good 
material ;  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  self -regulat¬ 
ing  ;  to  possess  more 
power;  t'o  be  more 
reliable  in  all  kinds 
of  winds,  titan  any  other  mill  made,  and  further  than  this,  it 
is  Guaranteed  NOT  TO  BLOW  DOWN. 


Send  for 


CATALOGUE 


and  Price  List. 


U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.s 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 

PORTABLE  k  FARM  ENGINES.  ” 

USING  patent  angular  urtvtng  belt. 
TAYLOR  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  , 
Westminster,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. ;  or  U.  S.  Section  Agricultural 
Department,  Paris  Exposition,  France. 
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Winchester  Repeating  Fire  Arms. 


EVERY  VARIETY  OF  METALLIC  AMMUNITION  AT  THE  LOWEST  MARKET  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  245  ISroadway  Mew  York. 

Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  JQHH  SKDTZBR,  115  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OUK  NEW  llt&jPJ&OVEfl*  DOUBLE 

SpOOlcU  yner.  COILED  METALIC  TEJLIEA'MOIS-K 
is  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  only  completely  satisfactory  low 
priced  instrument;  with  Spring1  Call  Attachment,  made  by  practical 
machinists  on  scientific  principles;  warranted  to  work  one  mile,  unaffected 
by  changes  in  the  weather.  We  will  send  to  one  address  one  sample  set.! 
comprising  two  Telephones,  two  walnut  holders,  6ix  copper  bound  insulators] 
and  200  feet  heavy  wire, at  25  percent,  discount  from  regularrates,' 
which  is  $3,  for  the  <$4-.  instruments.  This  offer  is  made  for  a  limited  time!, 
only,  simply  to  introduce  our  instruments;  they  will  soon  be  sufficiently  wellji 

known  to  sell  through  the  trade,  and  we  shall  then  be  obliged  to  strictly  maintainiL _  _ 

.  the  retailprice.  Any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  put  them  up  by  following  directions  sent  with  each  pair.  We  have 
sold  during  the  last  three  months  nearly  lOOO  of  these  instruments,  and  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  all 


SCROLL  SAWS. 

LATHES,  CARVERS,  AND  EN¬ 
GRAVERS’  TOOLS, 
MACHINISTS’  and  MECHAN¬ 
ICS’  TOOLS,  FARMERS’ 
TOOLS,  ARCHERY,  ETC. 

All  kinds  of  Scroll  Saws  kept  in  stock, 
and  all  at  manufacturers’  prices.  I  am 
headquarters  for  Scroll  Saw  Goods  and 
sell  only  good  Tools.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free.  JOHN  WILKINSON,  Importer  and 
Manufacturer,  77  State  St.,  Chicago. 

REGALIN  PRESERVING  POWDER, 

FOR  EGGS,  BUTTER,  FRESH  OR 
SALTED  MEAT,  Etc. 

Perfectly  tasteless,  and  preserves  the  color.  Keeps  the 
brine  clear,  free  from  scum,  and  brine  and  meat  from  sour¬ 
ing.  So  salted,  it  is  in  taste  and  flavor  much  sweeter  than 
ordinary.  Price  50  cts.  per  Box.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  postage  prepaid.  Agents  wanted. 

_ C.  AM  ENDE,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Ladies  Purchasing 

CORSETS 

SHOULD  EXAMINE 

Madam  Foy’s  Improved 
COR.SET 

SKIRT  SUPPORTER 

|y  For  Health,  Comfort, 
and  Elegance  of  Form,  it 
has  no  rival,  and  Is  really  the 
most  perfect  Skirt-Supporting 
Corset  made.  For  sale  by  ail 
leading  dealers.  Manufactured 
by  FOY  &  HARMON, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


PATCHY 

t-1 
> 
f-3 
t=j 


For  mending  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Lead, 
or  Iron,  without  acid  or  soldering  iron. 
Any  lady  or  child  can  mend  with  it. 
Will  send  one  sample  Plate  by  mail 
(with  directions)  that  will  cut  192  %-in. 
square  patches,  on  receipt  of  25c. ;  8  for 
$1 ;  100  for  $10.  (PoBtage  stamps  rec’d  as 
cash.)  AGENTS  WANTED.  Can  carry 
one  day’s  stock  in  your  pocket.  Sales 
will  yield  $3  to  $15  per  day.  Our  64-page 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Chromos, 
Jewelry,  Novelties,  Stationery,  &c., 
Free.  Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
108  South  8th  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 


1  i  ¥  ^  PAY.- with  Steneil  Outfits.  What  costs  4  cts. 

sells  rapidly  for  50  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

S.  M.  SPENCER,  112  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TUTTLE 

The  Latest  and  Best 

KNITTER 

For  Family  Use 

In  the  Market. 

For  Circular,  Sample,  and 
Full  Particulars, 

Address 

Ll“  KNITTING  MACHINE 00  ■ 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

STEAM  ENQ-INES, 

A.  B.  FARQ.UHAR,  York,  Pa., 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du 
rable.  Also  Traction  En¬ 
gines  for  common  roads. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Kick 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener-  §| 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 
answered,  i 

Vertical  Engines,  with  or  without  S' 
wheels,  very  conveni-  ""  ~  — 

ent,  economical  and  1 
complete  in  every  de-  1 
retail,  best  and 
||»  cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the  / 
world.  Fig.  [I 

1  is  engine  I 
in  use.  Fig. ' 

2  ready  for 

road-'"  n.lg. 


Bookwalter  Engine, 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power...  $343.00 
4:14  “  “  ...  383.50 

6%  “  “  ...  343.50 

tS?“Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


g^\  g ' t  g^\  50  Perfumed,  Snowflake,  and  Chromo  Cards, 
a  ,  ft  ,  9  ,  with  name,  or  25  Acquaintance.  lOc. 

V_y  IMPERIAL  CARD  CO.,  Fair  Haven,  Conn, 

New  Style  CARDS,  Gold  Border,  Chromo,  Motto, 
etc.,  name  in  Gold,  lue. 

STAR  CARD  CO.,  CliutonviUe,  Ct. 


50 


25 


of  the  Prettiest  Cards  yon  ever  saw,  or  IS  Ele¬ 
gant  New  Style  Chromo  Cards,  with  mime  :0  cts.. 
post-paid.  GEO.  I  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  E.  Y. 


50 


Richly  perfumed  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  in  jet,  10c. , 
with  Case,  13c.  25  Murphy  Temperance  Cards,  20c. 
F.  W.  AUSTIN  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 


40 


C 


MOTTO,  CHROMO,  ETC.,  CARDS,  name 
and  fancy  case,  10  cts. 

E.  D.  GILBERT,  P.  M.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


ARDS.— 10  Lily  of  the  Valley,  10  Scrolls,  10  Engraved, 
10  Transparent.  1  Model  Love  Letter,  1  Card  Case. 
Name  on  all,  15c.  WARD  &  CO.,Northford,  Conn. 


25 


ELEGANT  ROUND-CORNERED  GILT 

Edged  Cards,  15c.;  in  case, 20c.  Name  neatly  printed 
in  script.  EATON  BROS.,  Northford,  Conu. 


60 


Chromo,  Perfumed,  Snowflake,  and  Lace 
Cards,  Name  on  all.  10  cts.  Game  Authors’,  15  cts. 

LYMAN  &  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


60 


Chromo  and  Perfumed  Cards,  [no  3  alike,} 
Name  in  Gold  and  Jet,  10c. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


>ERFUMED  CARDS  SI  styles ;  50  with  name,  10  cents. 
In  case,  12  cents :  25  Gold  and  Silver  Borders,  12  cents. 
NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


125 


Hours  MUSICAL  Instruction 

,  New  England  Conservatory, 
Music  Hall,  Boston.  E.  XourjCe,  Director. 


sis 


FELT  CARPETINGS  20  to  45  cts.  per  yard.  FELT 
CEILING  for  rooms  in  place  of  Plaster.  FELT 
ROOFING  and  SIDING.  For  circular  and  Sample 
address  C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  Jersey. 


SKATES. 

BARNEY  &  BEERY’S 

ICE  KINC 


In  every  land  where  water  freezes,  the  Barney  <fc 
Berry  skates  are  known. 

We  will  deliver  free  of  chargee,  to  any  address  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  at  more  distant  points,  for  a  trifling 
addition,  any  pair  of  these  celebrated  skates. 

New  York  Club.— Sizes  8  to  11%  inches.  Prices  deliv¬ 
ered  ;  Blued,  $2.20 ;  Nickled,  $3.25. 

Ail  Clamp.— Sizes  8  to  11%  Inches.  Price  delivered; 
Blued,  $2.90  ;  Nickled,  $3.75. 

Genuine  Club.— Sizes  7-12  inches.  Price  delivered, 
$3.00;  Nickled,  $4.00, 

Keyless.— Patent-lever  screw  skate;  size  8  to  12  inches. 
Price  delivered ;  Blued,  $4.50 ;  Polished  and  Nickled,  $6.30. 

Ice  King.— Sizes  8  to  12  inches.  Price  delivered  $5.25. 
Polished  and  Nickled,  $7.00. 

Ice  King  Rink.— Sizes  8  to  12  inches.  Price  delivered, 
$7.88  ;  Polished  and  Nickled,  $8.75. 

In  ordering,  please  state  size  of  hoot  or  shoe  worn. 
Send  for  complete  price-list.  Address, 

SPORTSMAN’S  DEP’T.,  ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Egg  Food. 

Will  make  your  Hens  lay.  Permanently  benefits  lay¬ 
ing  Hens,  Moulting  Fowls,  and  Young  Stock.  It 

makes  the  Poultry  yaru  the  best  paying  part  of  the  farm. 
Packages  sent  prepaid  lor  5Uc.  and  $1.00.  Twenty-five  pound 
kegs,  by  freight,  $6.25.  Special  arrangements  witli  freight  and  ex¬ 
press  companies  enable  ns  to  obtain  very  low  rates  for  distant 
orders.  Sold  by  Agricultural  Stores,  Grocers.  Seedsmen,  and 
Druggists.  CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  *fc  CO., 

216  (State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Wholesale  Agents:  II.  K.  Hliss  &  Sons,  New  York.— Benson, 
Maule  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.— H.  B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.— O.  C. 
Swain,  Sau  Francisco.— Geo.  Wait,  Montreal,  Canada. 


HIGHEST  Cfc-ASS. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge,  White  Cochins, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Hou- 
dan8.  Golden  Sebright,  and  B.  B.  K.  G.  Bantams. —Pekin, 
Ajlesbury,  and  Rouen  Ducks. — My  stock  is  unsurpassed. 
My  location  is  central,  and  desirable  for  Eastern,  Western, 
Southern,  and  Canada  customers.  My  establishment  is 
largest  in  the  world.  Prices  moderate.  Eggs,  $3  per  13,  $5 
per  26.  Send  for  new.  novel,  practical,  and  useful  circular. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Improved  Plymouth  Rocks 

B.  B.  R.  Games,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  Pekin  Ducks 

of  superior  merit,  for  sale  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

F.  HL  CORBIN, 

Newington  Junction,  Conn. 


I-DO-IT 


ely 

lustrated  monthly,  devoted  to  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Bab¬ 
bits,  and  other  pets.  Every  specialty  treated  practically  and 
scientifically.  J.  F.  FERKIS,  Editor,  aided  by  a  score  of  the 
best  writers  in  the  country.  82  large  quarto  pages,  printed 
on  beautiful  tinted  book  paper.  Subscription  only  One  Dol¬ 
lar  per  year  !  Sample  copies,  twelve  cent9.  Advertising, 
ten  cents  per  line.  Address,  FERRIS  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

DAY’S  MPROYED  $6© 

AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR. 

Simplest  and  Best.  Hatches  and  Rears  the 
Best  Chicks.  Best  possible  Indorsements. 

Address  for  Circulars,  &c., 

DAY  BROS.  &  CO., 

92  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 

for  2  stamps— SendCata- 
logue  of  Books,  Stock, 
Fowls.  The  latter  of 
best  strains  and  pedi¬ 
gree.  "Amateur's  Man¬ 
ual,  or  Specific  Mating  of  Thorough-bred  Fowls,”  75  cents. 
“ Breeding  and  Management,"  or  thorough-breds  for  prac¬ 
tical  use,  50  cts.,  both  for  $1  and  4  stamps.  Jersey  Cattle, 
Berkshire  Pigs,  Shepherd  Dogs,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  P. 
Rocks,  Houdan  and  Leghorn  Fowls,  Bronze  Turkeys  and 
Pekin  Ducks  bred  and  for  sale.  Quality  is  1st  class. 

I.  K  FELCH,  Natick,  Mass. 
FINE  THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 

Magrane's  Light  Brahmas,  also  Dark  Brahmas  and  Par¬ 
tridge  Cochins,  Silver-Laced  and  White  Booted  Bantams. 
Bronze,  and  domesticated  Wild  Turkeys.  No  Circulars. 

Our  reputation  as  judges  and  breeders  is  ample  guarantee 
for  excellence  of  our  stock.  Eggs  in  season.  $3  per  13. 

IHAGRANE  &  FAIRSERVICE, 
104  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Send  to  GEO.  W.  SIMMONS, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In  all  kinds  of  BEE 
KEEPER’S  SUPPLIES,  Newark,  Delaware,  for 

Price-List  of  Bee  Hives,  Extractors,  Veils,  Queens,  &c.,  &c. 

SELECT  BUTTER 

Supplied  to  private  families.  Ayrshlres,  Jersey,  and 
Guernsey,  which  took  the  highest  award  at  the  Centennial 
Show,  1876,  also  Gold  Medal  of  N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Soc’y, 
1869,  1872.  and  1878 :  highest  award  of  the  great  International 
Dairy  Fair,  held  In  N.  Y.  City,  1878,  first  on  Ayrshlres, 
first  on  Jerseys,  first  on  Guernseys.  Family  Cows,  Sheep, 
and  young  Stvck  Bulls,  and  Heifers.  20  Collie  Pups  for  sale 
also.  W.  Crozier,  Beacon  Hill,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BUCHAN’S  
CARBOLIC 

MEDICINAL  SOAP. 

The  Healing,  Purifying,  and  Disinfecting  properties  of  Car¬ 
bolic  Acid  are  among  the  most  wonderful  facts  disclosed  by 
modern  science.  The  best,  safest,  and  most  convenient  meth¬ 
od  of  using  this  wonderful  Curative  is  in  the  form  of  Soaps. 

This  Soap  is  highly  prized  by  physicians  and  nnrses  for  the 
sick-room.  It  purifies  and  disinfects  all  unpleasant  and  dan¬ 
gerous  odors,  prevents  the  spread  of  contagion,  and  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  curing  sores,  eruptions,  and  all  cutaneous  diseases. 

Buchan’s  Carbolic  Medicinal  Soap  is  for  sale 
at  all  Druggists. 

Wholesale  Depot, 

KIDDER,  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 

"hydro  carbon  leather 

DRESSING. 

Warranted  to  soften,  preserve,  black  polish  and  make 
water  proof.  For  all  leather  needing  any  or  all  of  these 
qualities.  Ask  reliable  dealers  for  it  or  send  to 

A.  D.  STRONG,  Manufctr,  Ashtabula.,  O. 
J»  B.  HALL,  Western  Agent, 

No.  6  Board  of  Trade  Court,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Lewis’  Lancashire  Swine. 


Have  No  More  Hog  Cholera  I 
These  swine  have  taken  first 
premiums  in  England  and  this 
country.  White  in  color,  well 
haired,  very  hardy,  healthy, 
small  waste,  easily  fattened, 
very  prolific,  large  size.  Send 
for  circular. 

W.  G.  LEWIS, 
Framingham.  Mass. 


rjUio roaghbred  Essex  Pigs. — For  Sale,  Sows  of  75  to 
_L  150  lbs.  each,  in  pig  by  my  best  hoar  (Harris  No.  523),  at 
$5  each,  adding  5e.  per  lb.  according  to  weight  wanted.  Also, 
some  Sow  or  Boar  Pigs,  fit  to  breed,  averaging  50  lbs.  each,  at 
Bame  rates.  Otto  Ernst,  Clay  Mines,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  RED  SWINe7 

Pigs  from  choice  stock  now  ready  to  slop.  Catalogue  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

ami  reduced  Price  List  of  our  choice 
thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  JSsfgL 
tSSaaBag  Poultry,  and  Dogs,  sent  free  of  charge.  — “““-a 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  221  Church  St.,  Plnla.,  Pa. 


POLAND  MINI  OR  M  iGIG  HOGS. 

L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co., Ohio, 
Breeder  and  Shipper  of  Cotswold  Sheep, 
Magie  Hogs,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  all 

the  leading  kinds  of  Fancy  Poultry. 

Send  for  Circular,  free. 


Large  Illustrated  Breeder's  Manual 
MAILED  FREE  to  ALL.  Contains  much 
useful  information,  many  practical  hints;  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  differentbreeds  of  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Poultry, 

BENSON  HAULE.4C0.,  223  Church  St.,Phila.,Pa. 


COLLIES. 

Genuine  Scotch  Collie  Pups  for  sale  from  thorough¬ 
ly  trained  pedigreed  stock,  carefully  selected  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  These  pups  are  great  beauties,  possess 
all  the  correct  markings  and  points  of  tile  breed,  and  their 
high  quality  is  rarely  lound  in  this  country.  Bred  and  for 
sale  by  FRANCIS  MORRIS,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ZW  Our 
first  importation  of  Collie  Shepherds  was  made  in  1S44. 

IMPORTED  DRAUGHT  STALLION, 

Coming  5  years.  A  few  choice 
SHORTHORN  &  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE, 

and  small  flock  of  Cotswold  Sheep,  for  sale. 

Jerseys  taken  in  exchange. 

_ C1IAS.  S.  TAYLOR,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

THOROUGHBKED  HORSES 

AT  FLEETWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 

Wishing  to  reduce  my  stock,  I  will  sell  at  reduced  prices. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS, 

Frankfort,  Ay. 

Thoroughbred  and  Grade  Jerseys. 

I  offer  for  sale,  at  reasonable  prices  for  the  quality,  75 
head  of  thoroughbred  and  grade  Jersey  Heifers,  and  Cows 
of  all  ages.  Also  10  thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls,  from  2 
months  to  4  years  of  age.  My  thoroughbreds  are  not 
equalled  by  any  of  the  late  importations,  and  my  grades  re¬ 
commend  themselves  by  their  production.  I  refer  to  every 
individual  who  ever  purchased  an  animal  of  me  during  the 
30  years  I  have  bred  this  stock.  All  animals  sold  by  me  are 
guaranteed  as  represented.  For  terms,  apply  in  person  to 
THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 
Hambletonian  Horses  and  Colts  also  for  sale  ;  best  blood. 

FOE  SALE— GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Two  Bnlls,  two  Yonng  Heifer  Calves — all  very  choice,  and 
registered  in  The  Herd  Register  of  the  “  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club.”  J.  N.  BORLAND 

Red  House  Farm,  New  London,  Conn. 
Address  H.  P.  BECKWITH,  Agt., 

P.  O.,  New  London,  Conn. 

"  AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Incorporated  under  the  General  Law 
for  Incorporation  of  Colleges, 

Chapter  51,  Laws  1870  —  Chapter  319,  Laws  1848. 

141  West  54th  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  fourth  regular  course  of  lectures  will  commence  In 
October,  1878.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  IAAUTARI>,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


Highest  Award. 

$250  GOLD. 

For  best  butter  made  la 
United  States  was  awarded 
to  butter  made  by  the 
COOLEY  PROCESS 
by  Hiram  Smith,  Sheboygan 
Falls,  Wls.  Also  First  Pre¬ 
mium  for  best  dairy  butter 
made  iu  New  York  State,  to 
J.  8.  Murray,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Dairymen,  please 
examine  into  this 
system  of  raising 
cream  an<l  you  will  use  no  other. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  to 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


INTERNATIONAL  DAIRY  FAIR 

fiTVnG1  TIT'PT  A  the  only  award  for  Arti- 

UJN  -K4  UirLUfUii  ficial  Color,  was  given  lo 

Wells,  Richardson  &;  Co’s  PERFECTED 


BUTTER  COLOR 

Over  Six  Corn-pet  Hors,  for  “  Superior  Purity,  Strength , 
Perfection  of  Color,  and  Permanen ce.*\Mucll  of  tho 
Prize  Butter  was  colored  with  it  IT  A 

Till  A  4  Ask  your  Drug-gist  or  Merchant  for  it ;  or  to 
know  what  it  is,  what  i*  costs^where  to  get  it,  write 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co., Froprs., Burlington, Vt. 


THE 


Perfect  1ft  Pail 


specks  and 
lumps  of 
dirt  and 
dung,  and  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the 
stable,  which  give  the 
so-called  animal 
odors.  A  seat  for  the 
milker;  holds  14  qts. ; 
can  not  be  stepped  in 
nor  kicked  over  by 
the  cow ,  the  milk  is 
strained  before  enter¬ 
ing  lt.  If  you  desire 
purer, more  wholesome 
and  fragrant  milk, 
cream,  and  blitter, 1h an 
ever  before,  send  $2.00  for  a  pail,  or  get  circulars  and  induce 

the  store-keeper  to  order  a  dozen.  Address _ 

DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  416. _ 15  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

LILLY’S  PATENT 

BUTTER-WORKER 

is  now  acknowledged  to  he  the 
only  complete  and  effective  self¬ 
feeding  machine  in  the  market, 
mixing  the  salt  and  imitating 
hand-work  to  perfection.  Send 
for  circular  and  see  the  list  of 
prominent  dairymen  now  using 
them. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

316  Race  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

SPAIN’S 

PATENT  CHURNS. 

Centennial  Medal  Awarded. 

In  use  over  25  years. 

Removable  Dasher. 

Made  of  White  Cedar 
with  galvanized  hoops. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices, 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 

Philadelphia. 

EXCELSIOR  CHURN  POWER. 

The  Best  Dog  Power  now  in  Use. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of 

A.  McCBEADY  &  BRO., 

New  Galilee,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  effective,  simple 
and  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  3<)  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  the 
salt.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  H.  REID, 

6  N,  Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


R.  W.  CAMERON  &  CO., 

Shippi  anil  Commission  lerctats, 

23  South  William  St.,  New  York. 

Proprietors  of  the  “ Diamond,”  and  “Light  of  the 
Age  ”  Brands  of  Oil,  and  Pioneer  Line  of  Ships  for  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  East.  Cash  advances  made  on  con¬ 
signments  of  Wool,  Tin.  and  other  approved  produce,  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Orders  solicited  for  American 
groductionsiaccomj)aiii^^>yiagprOTe(^redits^!_ijCTOTi^ 

SCROLL  SAWS,  LATHES,  CLOCKS, 
Mechanics  and  Farmers  Tools.  Catalogue  free. 
Best  goods  In  market  at  low  prices. 

JOHN  WILKINSON,  77  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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TEAS 


&1  principle,  by  getting 

CONSUMERS’ 

IP.  O,  Box  4236. 


This  is  a  combination  of  capital¬ 
ists  to  simply  consumers  only 
throughout  the  United  States 
with  PUKE  TEAS  at  prices 
never  before  known,  on  theniutu- 
up  clubs.  Send  for  New  Price-List. 

IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

No.  8  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 


CRAVES  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

S80  At'RSCS  near  Janesville,  Rock  County,  Wisconsin, 
large  Brick  Mansion,  25  Rooms.  2  commodious  Tenant 
Houses.  Improvements  alone  very  valuable,  cost  over 
$25,000.  About  700  acres  under  cultivation.  Finely  wooded, 
and  watered  by  ever-living  streams  and  rivulets.  Admira- 
1)1  v  adapted  for  Dairy,  Stock,  or  Grain  Farming.  571111111  5 
miles  of  tli e  flourishing  city  of  Janesville.  Cash  price, 
$30,000.  A  rare  opportunity  for  investment. 

Address  IV.  H.  HASBROUCK,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES  1 1 
A  Sure  Investment !  I 

BUY  USD  OF 

THE  UJVI0N  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  Company  lias  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best  | 
in  tile  world  ;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  at 
Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to 
own  a  farm  than  be  without.  Short  Win?  | 
ters!  Bong  Summers!  Come,  and  see. 
Cheap  fare  from  all  principal  points. 
Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere. 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co., 
Cor.  9th  and  Fnrnam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
13?”  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


MINNESOTA 


DAKOTA 

ry-l  OVER  1,000,000  ACRES  of 

eClf  FINE  FARMING  LANDS 

ArL-i  IN  MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

P  '  For  sale  by  the  WINONA  &  ST.  PETER  R.  R.  CO., 
i  1  At  from  @3  to  $S  per  Acre,  and  on  liberal  terms. 
>/-x  These  lands  lie  in  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  North- 
<•'*-1  West,  and  are  equally  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
iAa4  other  grain,  vegetables,  etc.  The  climate  is  unsur- 
passed  lor  healthfulness. 

5 — J  They  are  Free  from  Incumbrance. 

Circulars,  Maps,  etc.,  containing  full  informa- 
tion,  sent  free. 

CHAS.  E.  SIMMONS,  Land  Commissioner, 
Gen’l  Offices  C.  &  N.-W.  R’y  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Mention  this  paper  in  writing. 

Tie  St.  Paul  ani  Sioux  City  R.R.  Co. 

ARE  OFFERING  THEIR 

CHOICE  LANDS  in 
South-western  Minnesota  and  North¬ 
western  Iowa, 

B.t  prices  ranging  from  $4  to  $6  per  acre,  on 
the  most  favorable  terms. 

These  lands  are  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  any  in  the 
North-west,  being  in  the  great  Wheat  Belt,  the  crops  of 
Corn,  Sorghum,  Flax,  Hemp,  Barley,  Rye,  and  Oats,  are 
very  proliiic. 

No  section  of  the  N.  W.  offers  lands  so  well  adapted  for 
STOCK  RAISING  and  DAIRY  purposes,  being  celebrated 
for  its  superior  Grasses  and  well  watered  by  Lakes  and 
Streams.  Climate  unsurpassed.  For  Maps  and  Pamphlets 
giving  full  particulars,  address 

Band  Department  St.  Pan]  &  Sioux  City 
R.R.  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

IF  YOU  ARE 

Goingto  Kansas 

Send  for  FREE  GUIDE  giving  full  and  reliable  information 
in  regard  to  the  cheapest,  most  productive,  and  best  located 
Farming  Lands  in  the  State.  Address 

J.  E.  BOCKWOOD, 

Gen’l  Immigration  Agent, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

500  VIRGINIA  FARMS* 

FOR  SALE  at  $5  per  Acre  and  upwards.  Situated 
within  a  day's  drive  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.  Lands 
shown  in  our  own  carriages,  free  of  charge.  Buyers  intro¬ 
duced  to  sellers  and  allowed  to  deal  directly  with  them. 
Send  for  our  REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL,  contain¬ 
ing  descriptions  ot  farms  and  other  important  facts,  before 
locating  elsewhere.  Sent  free, 

CHAFFIN.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  iu?0r|£“° 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

FA  D  Ail  for  sale;  50  acres;  2  miles  from  center 
l  &  SV1  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Large  Modern 
njmirinT.m,  House,  Barn,  etc.  A  fine  place  at  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Price,  $0,500.  Address,  FARM,  Fair  Haven,  Ct. 

"El  A  "O  Y?  U  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain  Farms  at 

Jr  AMMO, -  low  prices. 

A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  MAKERS’  SUPPLIES 

And  Complete  MANUFACTURING  OUTFITS, 

Furnished  by  WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

PRICES  BOWER  THAN  EVER. 

Cash  Premiums  $333.  Greater  number  First  Prizes  and  Diplomas  received  at  Hie  recent  International 
Dairy  Fair,  New  York,  than  by  any  other  person  or  firm,  which  included  Creamery  Apparatus,  consisting  of 
New  Economizer  Boiler  and  Engine— Creamer— Cheese  Vat  to  make  un  the  skimmed  milk— Huhhell  Giin»  Pre^s 
and  Hoops— Churn— Butter  Worker,  &c.,  &c.  Also  received  highest  Awards  and  Cash  Prizes  for  best  Butter  and  Cheese 
Apparatus  at  the  great  Cheese  and  Butter  Fair  held  at  Chicago,  Ills. 

We  a 
CHE] 

fails.  — —  -  -  -  —  .  ....  —  .  ......  ......  .  igm  ,  ,,u  , ,  „  ((a 

dager,  all  others  subject  to  royalty  of  $4.00  per  hoop 
ECONOMIZER  BOIBEliS-with  and  without  Ima¬ 
gines  —  both  portable  and  stationary,  will  make  more 
steam  from  less  fuel  than  any  other  Horizontal  Boilers 
built.  Price  very  low. 

New  Patent  Refrigerator  Yats?  or  Creamer,  for 
setting  milk  for  cream  and  afterward  making  cheese  in  same 
vat,  received  highest  award  at  International  Dairy  fair. 

Latest  Improved  Patent  Knife  Curd  Mill  is  re¬ 
commended  by  the  best  cheese  makers  in  the  land. 

n  e  are  first  hands,  with  greatly  reduced  prices  also,  for 
Rennets?  Annattoine?  Annatto,  Bandage?  Scale 
.  „  ,  .  ,  .  ,  „  ■  _  .  .  _  ^  Boards,  liiquid  Rennet  Extract,  &c.— General  Agents 

for  all  dairy  districts  lor  the  Genuine  Ashton  Salt.—1 Order  Lapham’s  Seamless  Cheese  Cloth.  Less  expensive 
—ho  waste— saves  trouble  and  time  of  making  up  the  bandage.  Seven  sizes,  for  13  inch  to  16  inch  cheese.  Samples  by  mail. 
All  correspondence  answered  promptly.  Circulars  and  prices  furnished  freely. 

Self-heating  Vats  at  prices  less  than  ever  before. 


Tie  Queenof  the  Dairy." 

UXdorro’fSS 

Pyramidal  Strainer. 

Every  Owner  of  a  Cow 
should  send  for  Circular  to 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD, 
Poultney,  Yt. 

SOMETHIN O  NEW! 

PULLIAM’S  PATENT 

BOLSTER  SPRINGS  for  FARM  WAGONS. 

This  new  and  valu¬ 
able  device  is  suited  to 
wagons  of  any  size- 
made  of  the  best  steel 
and  warranted— are  at¬ 
tached  by  four  holts 
through  the  bed— can 
be  put  on  by  any  per¬ 
son.  They  remain  oil 
the  wagon  for  all  uses, 
and  work  equally  well 
whether  with  empty 
or  loaded  wagon. 
There  is  no  use  for  a 
spring  seat— they  make 
a  comfortable  spring 
wagon  out  of  a  farm 
wagon— and  save  largely  in  wear  and  tear.  We  Want 
Agents  Everywhere. 

SEMPLE  &  BIRGE  M’F’G  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  229  Market  St.,  Pliila.,  General  Agents 

To  Agents,  Canvassers,  &  Consumers  of  Kerosene  Oil. 

No  more  lamp  explosions.  Kerosene  made  safe  as 
water  by  using  the  Non-Explosive  Lamp  Attachment,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  any  lamp.  Run  no  more  risks,  as  your  lamp 
may  be  the  next  to  explode-  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  twenty-five  cents.  Agents  and  canvassers  wanted  in  every 
city  and  town  In  the  United  States.  Send  for  circular. 

J.  W.  HOARD,  „ 

175  So.  Main  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


The  attention  of  Farmers,  Thresltermen , 
and  responsible  Live  Agents,  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implement,  Dealers  in  all  part,  of  the 
Country  is  invited  to  our 

Traction  or  Self-Propelling 
FARM  ENGINES. 

By  a  simple  but  reliable  attachment  made  to  our  Common 
Farm  Engines,  we  are  able  to  offer  a  Traction,  or  Sell-pro¬ 
pelling  Farm  Engine,  which  not  only  propels  itself,  hut 
hauls  a  Water  Tank  and  Separator,  or  loaded  Wagon,  over 
anv  road,  up  hill,  or  down,  with  the  aid  of  one  pair  of  horses. 

These  Engines  have  been  thoroughly  tested  three  seasons. 
Three  hundred  oi  them  are  now  in  use,  and  they  have  not 
only  proved  a  complete  success,  but.  have  given  such  excel¬ 
lent  satisfaction  that,  where  introduced,  it  is  with  difficulty 
any  other  engine  can  be  sold.  They  cost  but  little  more  than 
the  common  Farm  F.ngine,  and  enable  the  threshermen  to 
operate  with  from  two  to  four  less  teams,  and  move  much 
faster  than  with  horses.  They  are  simple  in  construction, 
easily  handled,  durable,  and  their  advantages  over  the 
common  Farm  Engine  are  so  apparent,  rue  are  confident 
they  are  destined  to  take  the  place  of  other  Engines  used  for 
threshing,  or  for  any  use  where  the  engine  and  machinery 
employed  has  to  be  frequently  moved.  Circulars  containing 
cuts,  description,  prices,  and  testimonial  letters  from  our 
customers,  furnished  free  to  all  applicants.  Agents  and 
Dealers  will  readily  appreciate  the  advantages  this  Engine 
offers  them.  Agents  wanted  in  every  County  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories. 

For  agencies  or  circulars  apply  to 
C.  &  G.  COOPER  it  CO.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


A  New  Monthly  Devoted  to  Bees.— About  Jan.  10th 
we  expect  to  issue  the  first  number  of  “  THE  BEE  KEEP. 
ER’S  INSTRUCTOR.”  Single  copy,  one  year,  30  cents  ;  four 
subscriptions  at  one  time,  $1.  Send  for  sample  copy. 

SAM’L.  P.  RIEGEB,  Adelphi,  Ohio. 

GAME  FOWL. 

J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

PLANT  THE  EARLIEST  PEACHES. 

Wilder,  Saunders,  Downing  and  Musser..  A  few  thousand 
good  second-class  trees  cheap.  Also  a  few  hundred  first- 
class  trees,  together  with  a  fine  stock  of  Irish  Juniper  at 
panic  prices.  H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 

Talks  on  Manures. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Author  of  '•'•Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm''  “ Harris  on 
the  Fig,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“Talks  on  Manures”  is  the  title  of  “a  series  of  familiar 
and  practical  talks  between  the  Author  and  the  Deacon,  the 
Doctor,  and  other  neighbors,  on  the  whole  subject  of  Ma¬ 
nures  and  Fertilizers.”  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Harris,  and  its  preparation  has  occupied  much  of  his  time 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  drawn  largely  upon 
the  extended  experience  and  careful  study  of  many  years 
preceding.  Country  Gentleman,  (Albany.) 

The  author  of  this  work  has  long  been  recognized  ns  a 
writer  of  eminent  ability  on  the  subject  of  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture.  His  “Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm”  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  popular  works  of  its  class  published  in  this 
country.  The  rapidly  increasing  applications  of  scientific 
principles  to  farming  will  serve  to  render  this  work  highly 
desirable  to  the  farming  community,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best 
that  has  yet  been  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  element  of  manuring  yet  published, 

Neio  York  Daily  Graphic. 

Whatever  Mr.  Harris  writes  on  Agriculture,  will  command 
universal  attention,  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest.  Topeka  Farmer,  (Kansas.)  . 

As  a  practical  and  plainly  writtten  book,  the  work  is  emi¬ 
nently  a  success,  and  deserves  to  be  read  by  every  energetic 
farmer.  Homestead,  (Springfield,  Mass.) 

It  contains  a  variety  of  facts  and  suggestions  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  practical  farmers.  Manure  has  been  well  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  farmer’s  capital.  How  to  increase  the  stock,  and 
how  to  save  and  apply  it  in  the  most  economical  and  effec¬ 
tive  ways,  are  the  great  questions  with  every  agriculturist. 
This  book  throws  more  light  on  the  solution  of  these  ques¬ 
tions,  than  any  other  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 

New  York  Express. 

Practical  information  of  great  value  to  all  cultivators  of 
land  is  given  in  a  series  of  familiar  talks  between  the  author 
and  his  neighbors,  whom  he  denominates  the  Deacon,  the 
Doctor,  and  other  titles.  Every  agriculturist  should  get  the 
hook  and  study  It.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Press. 

Mr.  Harris  is  no  mere  theorist,  but  a  practical  farmer  and 
stock  raiser,  and  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  goes 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  subject,  and  gives  reasons  as  well 
as  facts.  Newport  Daily  News. 

It  treats  the  entire  question  of  manures  derived  from  all 
sources,  and  to  he  used  for  all  purposes— whether  top-dres¬ 
sing  for  grass,  or  for  root  crops.  It  deserves  a  wide  pale. 

Evening  Telegraph  (Pittsburg,  Pa.) 

Mr.  Harris  has  treated  the  subject  in  all  its- hearings ;  he 
has  done  it  clearly,  and  fortified  his  facts  with  statistics 
and  accounts  of  results  which  carry  conviction  with  them. 
We  can  only  add,— this  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer,  gardener,  and  horticulturist,  and  that  it  will  take  its 
rank  as  the  standard  hook  of  reference  on  the  subject ;  it 
will  return  its  cost  many  fold  in  new  thoughts,  and  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  costly  experiments. 

Daily  Republican  (Westchester,  Pa.) 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Bboadwat,  New  Yoke. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

COOKING  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK 

AND 

Housekeepers’  Guide  to  Cookery  and  Kitchen  Management. 

By  MISS  JULIET  CORSON. 


Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Cooking  School. 


Miss  Corson  writes,  concernin';  this  book: — “  My  latest  work,  the  ‘ Cooking  School  Text-Book  and  House¬ 
keeper’s  Guide,’  embodies  the  principles  and  practice  of  domestic  economy  as  taught  by  me  in  the  New  York 
Cooking  School,  and  in  my  lessons  and  lectures  elsewhere  thronghont  the  country;  and  the  information  it  con¬ 
tains  ranges  from  the  cleaning  of  the  kitchen  and  cooking  utensils,  up  to  the  preparation  of  the  most  elaborate 
dinners.  It  is,  consequently,  equally  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  establisti  cooking  schools, 
for  any  grade  of  domestic  training,  for  cooks  and  caterers,  and  the  ladies  at  the  head  of  either  economical  or 
extensive  establishments.”  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 

New  Edition— Revised  and  Enlarged. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENT  DINNERS  for  FAMILIES  of  SIX. 

By  MISS  JULIET  CORSON, 

Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Cooking  School. 

Mies  Corson  undertakes  to  show  that  a  good  dinner  can  be  made  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  not  only 
for  one  person,  but  for  a  family  of  six,  comprising  the  two  parents  and  four  children  of  the  usual  ages  and 
appetites.  We  can  commend  this  work  to  every  family ,  especially  to  farmers’  families,  who  will  find  here  the 
methods  of  cooking  the  articles  of  food  furnished  by  the  farm,  in  a  variety  of  acceptable  forms.  Most  farmers 
have  a  great  abundance,  but  their  tallies  lack  variety,  and  to  this  end,  Miss  Corson’s  little  book  will  be  found 
full  of  useful  hints.  PAPER  COVERS,  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  25  CENTS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

CHART  OF  THE  AGE  OF  THE 
DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

By  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.  D.,  V.  S. 

( American  Veterinary  Colleges 

AlJtOPTEO  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

In  this  “  Chart,”  which  is  fully  illustrated  and  printed  on  card-board,  making  a  handsome  sheet  for  framing, 
much  valuable  information  is  given  in  a  concise  and  intelligible  way,  enabling  one  to  determine  the  age  of 
Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep,  Dogs,  and  Pigs.  It  is  what  has  long  been  wanted  and  often  inquired  for  by  stock 
breeders,  and  one  of  these'Charts  ought  to  be  banging  in  sight  of  every  man  who  lias  anything  to  do  with  the 
management  of  domestic  animals.  The  size  of  the  Chart  is  21%  x  28%  inches.  It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00. 


AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY- 

OR, 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  the  United  States, 

By  ALEXANDER  WILSON  and  Prince  CHARLES  LUCIEN  BONAPARTE. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  over  One  Hundred  Birds  omitted  in  the  Original  Edition.  With  valuable 
Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart.,  P.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  L.  S.  3  Yols.,  cloth  extra. 

"With  103  Plates,  nearly  400  Figures  of  Birds,  truthfully  drawn  and  beautifully  colored. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $18.00. 


AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY, 

Popular  Edition,  complete  In  one  Volume  with  all  the  plates  fnncolored)  contained  in  above  edition  re¬ 
duced' in  size.  Three  Steel  Engravings,  uncolored.  Imperial  8vo.  Cloth,  extra,  black  and  gold, 

PRICE,  POST  PAID.  $7.50. 


BYRNE’S  READY  RECKONER. 

And  Price-Book  for  Lumber  Dealers,  Builders,  Merchants  and  Traders,  Farmers  and  Drovers,  and  all 
engaged  In  buying  or  selling  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  35  CENTS. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Edition  of 


PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of 

FLORISTS'  PLANTS, 

For  the  Amateur  and  Professional  Florist. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit,"  and  “  Gardening 
for  Pleasure." 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  valuable  work,  by  Mr.  Henderson,  has  become  well 
known  and  deservedly  popular  everywhere.  In  it  not  only 
is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propagation  explained, 
but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and  grow  the  plants 
after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work  Is  not  one  for 
florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s  wants  are 
constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or  in  the 
open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  pleasure,  as 
well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade.  The  work 
is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common  sense  that 
marked  the  author’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  and  “  Garden¬ 
ing  for  Pleasure,”  and  it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation 
of  lovers  of  floriculture.  The  important  additions  of  new 
matter  that  have  been  made  to  the  present  edition,  have 
been  written  mainly  as  general  answers  to  hundreds  of 
questions  that  have  suggested  themselves  to  those  already 
in  possession  of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  *1.50. 


New  Edition— Revised  and  Enlarged. 

THE  SHEPHERD’S  MANUAL. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Sheep. 
Designed  Especially  for  American  Shepherds. 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Manual  has  been  so  well  received, 
and  the  letters  acknowledging  indebtedness  for  assistance 
derived  from  it  have  been  so  many  and  so  emphatic,  that 
the  author  has  the  best  of  reasons  for  presenting  this  new 
and  enlarged  edition  to  the  public.  It  is  intended  to  be  so 
plain  that  a  farmer,  or  a  farmer’s  son,  who  has  never  kept  a 
sheep,  may  learn  from  its  pages  how  to  manage  a  flock  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  to  be  so  complete  that  even  the  experienced 
shepherd  may  gather  some  suggestions  from  it.  The  author 
feels,  with  enlarged  experience  since  the  first  publication  of 
the  volume,  that  he  can  still  more  confidently  than  before 
encourage  the  young  shepherd  to  acoept  this  Manual  as  a 
guide  and  a  counsellor. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  *1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  1872  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Trochar  and 
Cannula  lo  he  used  in  ringing  a  bull,  and  on 
page  13  (January)  and  page  97  (March)  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  1873  (copies  of 
which  may  be  got  from  this  office  for  15  cents 
each)  we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple¬ 
ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  be  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them  from  dealers 
can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid,  for  $1.00. 


A  COPPER  BULL-RING-, 

2)4  incites  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  It  to¬ 
gether,  will  he  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BACK  VOLUMES  OF 

American  Agriculturist. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-sixth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office.  $2.00:  Sent  post-paid,  $2.30. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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AN  ORIGINAL  NOVEL. 


V 


A  STOUT  OF 

American  Life  and  Character. 


1‘Jmo.  Extra  Clotli.  $1.50. 


The.  following  are  brief  extracts  from  letters  of  Critics 
who  have  read  advance  copies  of  “  As  It  May  Happen." 

Ur.  R.  Slielfon  Mackenzie  says: 

•‘It  is  a  story  truly  original  in  design  and  successful  in 
execution.  The  dialogue  is  natural  all  through.  There  is 
lntinite  variety  of  action,  some  humor,  and  a  great  deal  of 
mystery.  The  author  displays  great  power  and  skill  in  con¬ 
structing  and  telling  a  story,  the  interest  of  which  never 
flags.” 

A  Prominent  Man  writes: 

"  Nothing  has  interested  me  so  much  for  many  a  long  day 
as  this  story.  It  is  admirably  written,  and  is  entirely  original 
in  its  plot  and  development.  Its  humor,  especially  in  its 
portrayal  of  Irish  character,  is  simply  inimitable,  and  its 
pathos  is  most  natural  and  effective. 

Opinion  of  a  Distingulsiieil  Clergyman: 

•‘It  will  excite  unusual  interest,  and  find  a  rare  degree  of 
favor  with  all  lovers  of  pure  Action.  It  is  decidedly  a 
•wholesome'  story.  Its  wonderful  interest  depends  on 
nothing  questionable  in  matter  or  method." 

From  a  Brilliant  Literateur: 

“  I  pronounce  it  the  best  American  novel  that  has  appear¬ 
ed  for  years.  Most  of  its  characters  are  strikingly  original." 

B3T"  For  sale  by  all  Booksellei'6,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  the  price  by 

PORTER  &  COATES,  Publishers, 

No.  8/J5J  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  EAOINE  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacture  FLORISTS’  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  IRON*  GOODS, 

Ferneries,  or  War¬ 
dian  Cases,  Aqua¬ 
ria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Brackets, 
Plant  Window 
Boxes,  Flower 
Stands,  Chande¬ 
liers,  etc. 

S.  FREEMAN,  Pro¬ 
prietor,  Racine,  Wis. 

Send  for  our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogues. 


STEEL  PENS. 

The  well-known  original  and  popular  Numbers, 

303,  -  404,  -  332,-170,  -  351,  j 

and  his  other  styles,  maybe  had  of  all  dealers 
throughout  the  world. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  New  York. 
HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

COMMON-SENSE  CHAIRS 

AND  ROCKERS, 

with  or  without  Reading  Table.  No 
Office,  Library  .public  or  private,  Sit- 
tina-room,  or  Piazza,  should  be  with¬ 
out  some  of  my  Rocking-Chairs,  so 
roomy,  so  easy  and  durable !  Try  my 
Puritan  Rocker,  or  Old  Point  Comfort, 
and  vou  will  find  Rent.  Send  stamp 
for  Illustrated  Price-List  to 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville.N.T. 

Before  purchasing,  see  that  the  chair 
has  my  address  stamped  on  frame. 

J.  LLOYD  HAIGH, 

Manufacturer  of 

Steel  and  Iron  Wire,  anfl  fire  Eope 

Of  Every  Description. 

Galvanized  Wire  Clothes-line,  Fence  anil  Vineyard 
Wire,  and  Fence  Staples. 

Price  Lists  with  full  particulars  on  application. 

Offices  No.  8 1  John  St.,  NewtJtiork City. 

P.  O.  BOX  3,339. 

(CAMPAIGN  OF  1879.) 

New  Champion  Reaper, 

Operated  by  the  same  marvelous  movement  which 
has  made  Hie  NEW  CHAMPION  MOWER  such  a 
wonderful  success. 

US'”  Do  not  purchase  a  Reaper  or  Mower  until  you  have 
examined  the  NEW  CHAMPION. 

Manufactured  bv  Whlteley,  Fassler  &  Kellev.  The  Cham¬ 
pion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co., 
Springfield,  O. ;  and  The  Toronto  Reaper  and  Mower  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto,  Canada. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

OfUNOK  Judd  Company,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N  r. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance): 
$1.50  each  for  single  copies':  Four  copies,  $1.25  each: 
These  rates  include  Postage,  in  each  case,  which  is  pre-paid 
by  the  Publishers.  The  papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


Very  Profitable 
and  Easy  Work 
for  February. 
Try  It. 


If  the  Header  only  knew  the  good  quality 
and  real  value  of  these  Premium  Articles ,  arid 
hmv  easy  it  is  to  show  the  American  Agriculturist  to 
some  friends  and  neighbors ,  tell  them  its  value, 
and  ask  them  to  try  it  a  year,  and  thus  gather  a 
few  subscribers,  and  himself  receive  the  premiums, 
he  would  talte  hold  of  it  at  once. 

***  There  are  from  25  to  500  families,  or  more, 
in  the  vicinity  of  each  Post  Office,  every  one  of 
whom  would  be  benefited  by  having  this  Journal 
for  a  year,  at  a  cost,  postage  included,  of  3  cents 
a  week.  From  one  to  a  dozen  premium  clubs, 
small  or  large,  may  be  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of 
each  Post  Office,  and  as  many  premiums  be  ob¬ 
tained.  YOU  may  get  one  or  more  of  them. 


A  GENERAL  PREMIUM.— A  free  copy  to 
Sender  of  a  Club  of  20  Subscribers,  at  $1  each,  without 
other  Premiums.  Instead  of  extra  copy,  any  one 

sending  20  ormore  subscribers  at  $1.00  each  may  select 
any  premium  offered  upon  our  List,  to  the  amount  of  10 
cents  for  every  subscriber  sent  by  him  or  her.  Tims,  any 
one  sending  20  subscribers  at  $1  each,  may  select  any 
$2  premium,  or  any  two  of  which  the  price  amounts  to 
$2.  And  so  of  any  other  premium,  or  List  above  20. 


Explanatory  Notes. 

Read  and  Carefully  Note  tlie 

following  Items:  The  Table  on  this  page  tells  the 
name  and  cash  price  of  each  article,  and  (in  last  column 
but  one),  gives  the  number  of  names  sent  in  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  price  of  $1.50  a  year  that  -xvill  secure  any  premium  ar¬ 
ticle.  (The  last  column  gives  the  number  of  names  at 
the  lowest  club  price  for  four  names,  that  is  $1.25 
each.  Some  persons  quickly  raise  large  clubs  by  taking 
all  the  names  at  $1.25  each,  or  less,  and  themselves 
pay  the  difference,  and  even  thus  get  the  premium 

articles  very  cheaply.) _ (a)  All  subscribers  sent,  by 

one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 

offices.  But _ (b)  Tell  us  with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium _ (c)  Send  the 

names  as  fast  as  obtained ,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  Any  one  Can  have  any  time 
desired,  up  to  next  June,  to  complete  any  list,  but  every 
premium  desired  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  earned  and  or¬ 
dered. ..  (d)  Send  the  exact  money  with  each  list  of 
names,  so  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  of  money  ac¬ 
counts _ (e)  Old  and  new  subscribers  all  count  in  pre¬ 

mium  clubs,  but  a  portion  at  least  should  be  new  names  ; 
it,  is  partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvas¬ 
sers _ (f)  One  or  two  Specimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  be 

supplied  free,  as  needed  by  canvassers,  (when  3  cents  per 
copy  is  furnished  to  pay  for  mailing),  but  extra  numbers 
are  expensive,  and'  should  lie  used  carefully  and  economi¬ 
cally,  and  where  they  will  tell.  Other  specimen  numbers 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  canvassers  only,  for  10  cents 
each.  The  price  toothers  is  15 cents  ,._.(g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New'  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  liis  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  will  be  safe  against  loss. 

Illustrated  Premium  List  sent  free  to  applicants. 


Table  of  Premiums 

For  Subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist. 

Humber 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 

required 


For  Volume  38— (1879). 
Open  to  All— No  Competition. 


:! 

ss 

4 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  _ 

1— Boy's  Tool  Chest,  {E.  I.  Horsman ) . $  l  00 

e— Boy's  Tool  C/ust  (do.)  ...  $  2  50 

—Boy's  Tool  Chest  (do.)  _ $  5  00 

4 — Patent  Magic  Pencil  ( Ludden  dk  Dow)  $  l  50 
5— Ladies'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).  $  2  CO 
6—  Gents'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).$  2  75 
7— Gold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case  <do.  do.  )  A  2  50 
8—  Gold  Pen  and  Pencil,(comb'd)(do.  rfo.)$  5  ro 
9— Little  Girl’s  Wash  Set.(C.  W.F.Dare).%  75 

10—  Parcheesi,  (E.  G.  Selchow  dk  Co.) . $  1  62 

(.do. )  $  1  20 

(do.)  *  65 

(do.)  |  65 

(do.)  $  65 

(do.)  £  $  60 


1 1—  Go- Bang. 

12—  Sliced  Objects, 

13 — Sliced  Birds, 

14—  Sliced  Animals , 

15—  Vignette  Authors, 


16 —Portable  Writing  Desk,  ( C.  W.F.  Dareji  1  25 
if —Chess  Men,  i  E.  G.  Selchow  &  Co.) . $  3  20 

18—  Walnut  Work  Box,  (C.  W.  F.  Dare)....%  1  15 

19—  Boy's  Wagon  (do.)  ....$4  50 

20— “  OurdtBoys”'  Wagon, 

(Silver  it  Deming  Manuf'g  Co.it  8  00 

21—  Improved  Bracket  Saw  Outfit . $  1  18 

22—  Bracket  Saw  Drill,  No.  1 . $  i  15 

23 — Buck-Saw  for  Boys,  ( C.  W.  F.  Dare ) .  .1  ro 

24— 4 Eagle  Soap  Bubble  Toys  ( E.W.Bliss)t  1  00 

< 25—Cliadelle  ( Warner  dk  Co.) . . $  1  00 

HQ— Companion  Autograph  Album... . $  1  00 

27—  Embroidery  Frame . $  1  00 

28 —  Crandall's  Imp.  Building  Blocks, No.S.9  90 

2 9—  Crandall’s  “ District  School” . $  1  20 

30—  Crandall's  Happy  Family  (New) . $  2  00 

31—  Crandall's  Heavy  Artillery .  $  3  00 

HH— Crandall's  Chinese  Blocks . $  1  25 

33—  Companion  Tool  Chest,  No.  1 . $  1  50 

34 — Knives and  Forks  ( Meriden  Cvt’y  Co.)$14  75 

35 — Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  .  .$18  50 

36—  Carver  and  Fork.  (do.  do.)  .  .$3  75 

37 — Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  .$  1  50 

38—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  .$  2  00 

39— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$2  75 

40—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ,  .$  2  00 

41 — Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  .$  3  50 

42—  Wire  Bed  Mattress  (H.  Buckingham) .  . $12  00 

43—  Sewing  Machine,  (Singer  Man'/ g  Co.)$ 80  00 

44—  Sewing  Machine  (Domestic  S.  M.  Co.). $45  00 

Sewing  Machine  ( Remington ) .  $50  00 

HQ— Sewing  Machine  (Wheeler  dk  Wilson). .$60  00 

47—  Aquapult  (IF.  <6  B.  Douglas ,) . $  9  00 

48 — Self-adjusting  Gold-plate  Watch  Key, 

(J.  S.  Birch  dk  Co.) . f  1  00 

49—  Tocket  Tool  Bolder  (Miller's  Falls  Co.)f  1  00 

Stt—Houchin’s  Imp.  Pat.  Pocket  Cook  Stovet  1  25 
5 1  —Pay son's  Indelible  Ink— Pen,  etc . $  75 

52—  Tubular  Foot  Lathe,  No.  1,  (Useful 

Machinery  Co.)  . $20  00 

53—  Plano, Splendid  1-oct. (Steinway  dkSo's>t650  00 

54—  “National  ”  Organ  (  G.A.Pfince  dkCo.)  150  00 

55—  Universal  Clothes  Wringer, 

(Metropolitan  Wash.  Machine  Co.)  f  7  50 

56—  Turn-table  Apple  Parer  ( Goodell  Co.)  .$•  T  00 

57  —  Climax  Apple  Cover  dk  Slicer  (do.)  $100 

58—  Family  Cherry  Stoner  (do.)  $  1  00 

59—  Bay  State  Apple  Parer  dk  Slicer  (do.)  $  1  R0 

60—  “  Saratoga”  Potato  Peeler  dk  Slicer  (do.t  1  00 

61  —'oore’s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man'f'gCo)%  1  00 
62—  W.  S.  Blunt’s  “  Universal  Force  Pump”tl2  00 
63  —Tea  Set  (Middletown  Plate  Co.) . $t0  00 

64 — Ice  Pitcher  (do.  do.  do.)  . .$  IS  00 

65—  Syrup  Cup  with  plate. 

Qti—  Child's  Cup 
67— Butter  Cooler  (do. 

08  Pickle  Jar  and  Fork. 

69—  Cake  Basket  (do. 

70 - Cake  Basket  (do. 

7l  —  Casters  (do. 

72—  Casters  (do. 

73  —Casters  (do. 

7 4  -  Ttcelve  Teaspoons!  Meriden  Cutlery  Co)$  7  25 
7 5—  Twelve  Tablespoons  (do.  do.)..  $14  50 
7  Q— Twelve  Table  Forks  (do.  do.) , .  .$14  50 
7  7  -  Child’s  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon  'do.). . .  $  8  00 

78—  French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  dk  Steelido.t  3  75 

79—  Case  of  Scissors  (U.S.  Steel  Shear  CoA-t  4  00 

80—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  (k  Co.) . *14  00 

8 1  —Men's  Pure  Gum  Knee  Boots,  ( Candeet  4  35 

82—  Boy’s  Pure  Gvm  Short  Boots,  (do.)  $3  00 

83—  Household  Press,  ( W.  A.  Boardman).  .$  2  fO 

84 — Matthews'  Garden  Seed  Drill.  <E.  dkS.)  $12  00 

85—  Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed-sower . $  6  00 

86—  Woodruff’s  Patent  Portable  Barome¬ 

ter,  ( Square  Case.) . — $12  00 

87—  Woodruff  fs  Patent  Portable  Barome¬ 

ter,  (Turned  Case) . $  8  00 

88—  New  Hybrid  Spring  Wheat,  “  Cham-  \ 

plain,”  3  lbs,,  (B.  K.  Blissak  Sons)  .t  2  00 

89—  New  Hybrid  Spring  Wheat,  “  Defi¬ 

ance,”  3  lbs.,  (Bliss),,,.,. . . $  2.00; 

90—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Rife  (Stevens)  $ 14  00j 
9l  —Double  Barreled  Breech-loading  Gun.  \ 

(E.  Remington  dk.  Sons).f 45  00 
9H— Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  (ao.)$100  00 

93—  Creedmoor  long  Range  Rife  (cfo)  $80  00 

94—  Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  (do)  $60  CO 

95 — Shot  Gun.  breech-loader,  (do,)  $18  00 

96—  Archery  Goods,  Lancewood  Bow  and 

half  dozen  Arrows . $  1  50 

(See  Description,  for  other  Archery  Goods.) 

97—  Canvas  Gun  Cover ,  (ThomSondkSons) .$  1  50 

98 — Hunting  Shoes,  (do.)  .$  7  00 

99—  -Dw  Collar,  (do.)  .$  1  00 

100—  Worcester's  Great  Hlus'd  DictionarytlO  00 
101  -Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist  1  ,.5*  2  30 
1  OH— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do.  I  g  8$  4  60 

103—  A ny  Three  do,  do.  do.  |s§$6  90 

(Each  ad'l  volume  at  same,  rate)  [SS  ', 

104—  Twenty-two  Vols.  16  to  37  J  K5S.$50  60 

105— 910  Library  (your  choice.)  1  f|$10  00 

106— S15  Library  do.  }»&«* $15  00 

107—  $20  Library  do.  I  ^  alY$20  00 

108—  A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Description, 

109—  An  Excellent  Watch . $10110 
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The  Premiums  Nos.  4  to  8.  10  to  15,  17. 
21,  22,  24,  26  to  29,  32,  33,  37  to  41,  48 
to  51,  88,  89,  99,  101  to  108,  inclusive,  will 
each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient )  , 
to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories.— The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  desired. 


[March, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


1879.] 


MAPES’  COMPLETE  MANURES 


For  Each  Crop  and  for  General  Use. 


Mapes’  Corn  Manure. 

x  Jericho,  L.  I.— 489  bushels  (in  ear),  < 


They  supply  all  tlie  required  Ingredients,  in  the  proportions  which  practical  experience ,  and 
the  feeding  powers  and  composition  (analysis)  of  each  crop  show  to  be  best  adapted  to  its  successful  and 
profitable  growth.  They  leave  the  land  in  “  good  condition.” 

The  leading  elements  of  plant  food  are  furnished  in  them  in  the  best  known  forms,  as  follows: 

Nitrogen ,  all  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Blood,  Flesli,  Peruvian  Guano,  and  Bone. 
Ammonia,  all  from  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  and  Peruvian  Guauo. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  all  from  Peruvian  Guano  and  Bone. 

Potash,  Magnesia,  etc.,  all  from  Domestic  and  German  Soluble  Potash  Salts. 

Each  package  accompanied  with  guaranteed  Analysis  and  Directions  for  Use. 

These  manures  are  also  supplied  in  lots  of  two  tons  and  over,  uuinixed,  shipped  in  their  separate  and  original  pack¬ 
ages,  at  a  reduction  of  five  dollars  per  ton. 

mi  «  /  •  i  "p  "i  j  from  these  Manures  during  the  past  season  have  been  remarkable  for 

I  He  practical  JKiBSlL.HS  the  sizeand  quality  of  the  crops.  The  grass  succeeding  the  grain  crops, 
manured  with  them  in  previous  years,  have  been  very  heavy,  exceeding  in  some  cases  three  tons  of  hay  per 
acre,  without  additional  manures. 

—Some  of  the  results  during  past  season— from  ordinary  dressings  from 
400  to  600  lbs.  per  acre— were  1,50  t  bushels  (in  car),  on  ten  acres,  at 
,  on  three  acres,  at  Westwood,  N.  J.-75  bushels  shelled  corn  per 
acre,  crop  alongside  nearly  destroyed  by  worms,  at  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.— 150  lbs.  per  acre  produced  at  Locust 
Valley,  L.  I.,  50  bushels  per  acre  shelled  corn,  while  natural  soils  alongside  yielded  only  20  bushels 
per  acre.— In  experiments  on  small  patches,  ]4  x  1-6  of  an  acre,  upwards  of  100  bushels  shelled  corn  per 
acre  on  very  poor  land. 

Price  Reduced  to  per  Bag  (200  lbs.),  $4.75  ;  per  Ton,  $47.50. 

TVTrt  «««’  T3/\4-o-f/-k  TVTo  V*  11  VO  —200  lbs.  per  acre  increased  the  yield  up  from  75  bushels  (product  of 
JLYJLa>p65  Jr  OuULU  l*i(lllur6.  natural  soil)  to  150  bushels,  “Early  Rose.” — 100  lbs.  per  acre  gave  a 
yield  of  225  bushels  “  Snow  Flake  ”  and  “  Early  Rose.”— 600  lbs.  per  acre  produced  369  bushels  per  acre, 
variety  “  Peerless.”  Quality  of  this  variety  usually  poor,  but  in  this  case  equal,  I  think,  to  the  Rose.”— In 
several  cases  the  potato  crop  was  saved  from  the  grub  by  use  of  this  manure.  A  farmer  at  Locust  Valley,  L. 
I.,  reports  one-fourth  larger  yield  from  800  lbs.  Mapes’  Potato  Manure  than  from  100  loads,  costing  $43,  of 
New  York  Stable  manure;  variety  “ Early  Rose;”  crop  not  measured  but  “ very  large,”  and  potatoes  from 
“Mapes"  Fertilizer  ”  of  finer  quality  than  from  stable  manure. 

Price  Reduced  to  per  Bag  (200  lbs.),  $4.50  ;  per  Ton,  $45. 

Mapes’  Beet  and  Mangold  Manure  •  common  Salt,  produced  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  bushel*  per  acre  of  Mangolds  of  excellent  quality,  large  size,  from  10  to  24  lbs.  each.  Ten  tons  New- 
York  Stable  Manure,  costing  over  $25,  on  same  land,  produced  about  one-half  this  yield— land  so  poor  that  “  with¬ 
out  the  manure  It  could  not  grow  mangolds  worth  pulling.” 

Price,  per  Bag  (200  lbs.),  $4.80;  per  Ton,  $48. 

Tl/fo  ■rioc*  Jlcnara  (VllC  TWTo  nil  VO  —The  first  and  second  premium  crops  of  present  year  at 

AYACtiJ[JCQ  AO p<«l  Ug  Uo  lTXClll Ui  i  Miucola  Fair,  I,.  I.,  and  first  premium  crop  last  year,  were 
raised  with  this  Manure,  used  with  success,  at  half  the  cost  of  Stable-Manure,  on  ten  acres.  One  farmer  in  New 
Jersey,  who  used  this  Manure  on  eight  acres,  writes  that  he  sold  $3,000  worth  of  Asparagus,  from  this  patch. 

Price,  per  Bag  (200  lbs.),  $5 ;  per  Ton,  $50. 

for  grain  and  grass,  also  vegetable  gardens— 500  lbs.  per  acre 
produced  on  3J4  acres,  152  bushels  White  Winter  Wheat. 
600  lbs.  produced  during  past  favorable  (showery)  season,  80  bushels  per  acre  of  Oats.  250  lbs.  yielded  40  bushels 
Oats.  156  bushels  Wheat  from  i'A  acres  from  1.000  lbs.  per  acre  used  in  seeding  down.— 6C0 and  SOU  bushels  onions 
per  acre. 

Price  per  bag  (200  lbs.),  $5.00  ;  per  ton,  $50. 

Detailed  report  of  the  immense  yield  of  SPRING  WHEAT  (Champlain  ,  grown  with  MAPES’  COMPLETE 
MANURE  and  barn-yard  manure  by  Alfred  Rose,  at  Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co.,  New  York,  given  in  new  pamphlet,  1879.  This 
crop  (295  pounds  from  one  pound  of  seed),  received  the  ONLY  PRIZE,  awarded  bv  Bliss  &  Sons,  to  competitors  in 

the  Eastern  States, 

The  above  prices  include  cartage,  excepting  where  total  quantity  is  less  than  half  a  ton.  Then  add  fifty  cents  for  cartage. 

For  some  account  of  use  of  these  fertilizers,  see  American  Agriculturist,"  page  53,  Feb’y  No.;  article  entitled,"  One 
Year's  Farm,  Use  of  Artificial  Fertilizers." 

The  results  on  Tobacco,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Early  Vegetables,  Cotton,  and  Strawberries.  Top-dressing  grass 
lands,  Orange  Tree  and  Fruit  culture,  have  been  equally  satisfactory  and  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  these  manures  by 
growers  of  specialties,  like  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  etc.  Market  Gardeners,  and  others  who  have  heretofore  depended 
mainly  or  solely  upon  New  York  Stable  Manure. 


Mapes’  Complete  Manure, 


Send  for  new  descriptive  pamphlet,  1879. 


The  Mapes'  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company 

158  Front  St.,  New  York. 


For  Experiment:  Fertilizers, ' 

American  Agriculturist,  page  112. 


Set  A,”  and  Complete  Manure  Set,  etc.,  see  advertisement  in  present  number 


The  Best  in  the  United  States  are  in 

MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

ALONG  THE.;  LINE  OF  THE 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 


Address 


JAMES  B.  POWER,  Gcn’l  Agent, 
I.~>  Jacltson  St..,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Peruvian  Guano, 

imported  direct  from  Peru  bv  the  undersigned,  is  the 

LEADING  FERTILIZER 

throughout  the  world. 

It  contains  all  the  elements  of  Plant-food  in  the  most 

CONCENTRATED, 

BEST  and 

CHEAPEST 

condition,  and  is  adapted  to  any  " 

SOIL,  CROP  and  CLIMATE. 

Price  Lists  and  descriptive  Pamphlets  as  to  its  qualities: 
Brands  under  which  it  is  sold,  and  brief  directions  for  its 
use,  will  he  sent  gratis  on  application  to 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO.. 

Agents  for  the  Consignees  of  the  Government  of  Peru, 

No,  63  Pine  St.,  New  York. 


Patent  Rubber  Target  Gun 


For  Target  Practice  in  the  Parlor  or  on  the  Lawn,  and 
powerful  enough  for  hunting:  Squirrels  and  small  game  in 
the  woods.  Shoots  almost  as  accurately  as  a  rifle,  and  with 
a  little  practice  one  can  excel  the  best,  of  archers  at  any 
range.  Lensrth.  39  inches.  Will  shoot  bullets  or  arrows. 

One  Gun.  complete  with  Globe  Sisrht.  two  target**  and  five 
metallic  pointed  arrows,  $2.00.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  By  Express  only  $1.50.  Agents  wanted. 

•TOHIV  AVlLKIIVSOiV,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

77  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


AN  ELEGANT  IMPORTED  VIOLIN 

ff’For  only  $3.00.^ 


Of  all  musical  attainments  the  art  of  play¬ 
ing  the  Violin  is  for  gentlemen  the  most  de- 
1  sirable  and  attractive ,  as  it  affords  entertain¬ 
ment  and  amusement , 
at  home  an  din  company  v 
both  for  vocal  accompu- 
.  niments  and  dancing. 


The  chance 
to  get  a 

fine  imported  Violin  for  so  small  a  sum  never  before  offered.  We 
lmve  just  bought  atauciion  sale  of  one  of  thelnrgest  Musical  In- 
strumentfirmsin  U.  S.  500  dozen  of  real  ‘*0 1.E  I5U  l^JLd9* 
Violins,  imported  last  year,  and  worth  at  relaii  from  $5  to  §7 
each.  We  will  send  one  of  these  Violins  (warranted  a  genuine 


)  Bull”  imported,  finely  made,  and  perfect  instrument), 
u  y  reader  of  this  paper  for  only  $3.00,  packed  carefully 


each. 

“Ole  1 

to  any  i.., _ -PPL  „  _ 

in  a  nice  Violin  box,  with  bow,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  for  only  60  cents 
extra,  will  send  a  complete  Teacher  for  the  Violin,  with  dttlO 
pieces  of*choice  selected  music.  Ac.  This  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  an  elegant  Violin  and  case  and  bow  for  less  than  it 
cost  to  make  the  Violin  alone,  will  never  offer  again,  and  a  more 
appropriate  present  could  not  be  made  to  any  young  man.  All 
orders  filled  promptlv,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address, 
P.  W,  Story,  £6  Central  St.,  Rostou,  Mass. 

WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 

WIND  MILL  in  the  WOULD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  30  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  VDID  MILL  00,  Beloit, Vis, 

FOR  SALE— OAK. WOOD,  tlie  best  Farm  in  Meeker 
Co..  Minnesota,  bine  Mansion.  Also  Fanner’s  House, 
large  Horse  and  Cattle  Ban  s  and  Out-buildings.  13  milesof 
Fencing.  For  particulars  address  ROBERT  S.  1NNES,  411 
Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bee-Keepers  will  receive  sample- 
copy  nt'Tiic  (32  page)  Bit  Keepers’ 
Magazine,  F,  ee.  and  Terms  to 
Agents,  iiy  addres-ing 

A.  J.  KING  &  CO., 

6i  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  RATES, 

American  Agriculturist. 

F^GUSH  FJ>ITIO^. 

Ordinary  Pages.**  1 .00  per  Hue  (nirate),  each  insertion. 

Last  Paqp.  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1,^5  per  line. 

Second  ('over  Page — $1.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $2.00  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  lor  less  than  $3.00  each  Insertion. 

Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

CJUISIYIArV  UlMTIOX. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page,  next  to  Pending  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line. 

Ko  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  *1.00  each  insertion. 

72?" No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 

Address  all  orders  to 

OllANGE  JUDD  COMPANY. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Tiro  Subscriptions,  One  Year,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  tost  fuee.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . S4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  oneyear . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year.. . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Xen  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  -$.1  each. 
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Training  and  Education  Make  the  Horse 


The  face  of  a  horse  is  as  good  an  index  of  his  char¬ 
acter  as  is  that  of  a  man  ;  the  eye,  especially,  marks 
his  disposition.  “A  full  and  clear  eye,  says  Stone¬ 
henge,  “  with  a  soft  gazelle-like  expression,  is 
scarcely  ever  associated  with  a  bad  temper.”  Such 
an  eye,  also,  “  will  most  frequently  continue  sound, 
if  the  management  of  the  horse  to  which  it  belongs 
is  proper  in  itself.”  Every  good  horseman  learns, 
sooner  or  later,  to  carefully  note  this  organ  in  the 
examination  of  a  horse,  as  an  index  of  temper, 
and  latterly  more  attention  has  been  given  to  breed¬ 
ing  for  mental  qualities  as  well  as  for  form.  And 
why  not,  when  we  value  intelligence  and  a  good 
disposition  so  highly  ?  Why  not  devote  some 
thought  to  the  mind  of  these  animals,  which,  with 
no  “  opportunities,”  often  display  more  intelligence 
than  their  lords  and  masters  ?  Our  artist  and  en¬ 
gravers  have  skillfully  portrayed  a  eolt  whose  eye 


evidently  is  not  “  soft  and  gazelle-like,”  but  he  has 
a  face  full  of  intelligence  and  spirit.  He  is,  per¬ 
haps,  not  vicious,  but  bis  education  and  training 
have  been  neglected,  and  he  knows  the  virtues  of 
his  hoofs  and  teeth  in  keeping  off  those  he  pleases  to 
consider  his  enemies.  The  catching  of  such  a  colt, 
even  in  the  trap  into  which  he  has  been  enticed,  is 
no  easy  master,  at  least  for  the  men  who  have  him  in 
charge,  though  a  Mexican  or  Indian  would  quickly 
show  how  it  could  be  done  with  the  lasso,  which 
they  learn  to  throw  with  accuracy  almost  as  socn 
as  they  can  walk.  This  fine  fellow  watches  the 
motions  of  his  would-be  captors  with  suspicion, 
evidently  conscious  of  the  concealed  bridle  and 
empty  hat.  As  he  stands  there  with  muscles  rigid, 
ready  to  ruu  or  to  kick,  and  every  sense  on  the  alert, 
as  if  he  would  show  them  he  is  “  not  so  innocent  as 
he  seems,”  he  makes  a  striking  picture.  But  we 
doubt  the  desirability  of  having  such  animals  on 
the  farm.  We  do  want  that  spirit,  energy,  and  con¬ 


scious  strength,  hut  it  should  be  in  a  different  con¬ 
dition.  The  fault  is  probably  in  the  owner  and  not 
in  the  eolt.  We  know  of  a  trainer,  who,  when  he 
goes  into  the  pasture  among  his  colts,  will  have 
every  one  of  them  about  him  rubbing  their  noses 
against  him,  and  each  jealous  of  attentions  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  the  others.  His  methods  are  simple  :  they 
are,  to  begin  gentling  and  training  the  colts  at  a 
mouth  old  ;  kindness  ;  firmness  ;  never  deceiving 
the  animal ;  encouraging  and  rewarding  obedience, 
and  punishing  disobedience  rarely  by  the  whip,  but 
usually  by  abstaining  from  caresses  and  the  tit-bits 
given  to  reward  him  at  other  times.  These  are  the 
chief  means  necessary  in  making  a  wild  colt  docile 
without  crushing  his  spirit.  And  such  training 
makes  all  the  difference  between  a  worthless  and  a 
valuable  horse  ;  for  the  same  qualities  that  make  the 
animal  vicious  and  unmanageable, wili,  under  proper 
t  reatment,  make  a  spirited,  enduring  horse,  possess¬ 
ing  intelligence,  and  appreciative  of  praise  or  blame. 
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Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
obseiwations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

Spring  begins  the  20th  of  March,  at  6:20  P.  M.,  but 
spring  work  began  some  time  since  in  the  South 
and  Southwest.  In  the  North  winter  yet  lingers, 
but  the  time  for  the  first  spring  work  has  come. 

Lay  plans  for  the  Year  without  delay.  The  fore¬ 
handed  man  works  to  great  advantage.  He  loses 
no  time  ;  everything  is  done  at  the  proper  moment. 

Hired  Men  are  now  engaged  to  begin  work  April 
1st.  The  season  usually  consists  of  8  or  9  months, 
leaving  the  men  idle  about  one  quarter  of  the  year. 
It  is  well  for  employers  to  consider  if  they  can  not 
better  afford  to  give  steady  employment.  There  is 
work  to  be  done  at  all  seasons  if  sought  for. 

The  change  of  Weather  often  exposes  men  work¬ 
ing  in  the  open  air  to  great  risks.  To  keep  the 
feet  dry  is  very  necessary.  A  well-drained  barnyard 
is  one  preventive  of  wet  feet,  and  wearing  rubber 
boots  wherever  water  or  mud  is  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered,  is  ano’her.  The  latter  will  serve  in  all  cases. 

Horses'  Feet  should  be  well  cared  for  in  the  slushy 
condition  of  the  roads.  When  brought  in  from 
work,  horses  should  be  well  rubbed  down  with  a 
piece  of  blanket,  and  the  feet  and  legs  thoroughly 
dried.  The  friction  will  remove  the  chilling  effect 
of  the  cold  slush  ;  hut  if  this  is  left  upon  the  feet, 
the  skin  may  become  diseased,  and  cracked  heels 
or  foot  fever  result  from  the  carelessness. 

Surface  Water  is  to  be  let  off  from  fields  and  roads 
before  the  ground  is  deeply  thawed.  This  will 
avoid  wasteful  and  annoying  washing  of  gulleys. 

Drains  should  be  inspected  and  the  outlets  cleared 
of  clogging  ice  and  snow. 

Clover  Seed  may  be  sown  this  month  upon  the  bare 
ground  after  a  light  frost.  By  sowing  upon  a  light 
flurry  of  snow,  upon  which  the  seed  can  be  seen,  a 
very  even  east  may  be  made.  The  “  Cahoon  ”  and 
the  “Philadelphia”  broadcast  sowers  are  good 
machines  for  sowing  seed  very  rapidly  by  hand. 

Harrowing  Fall  Crain  is  in  order  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry.  It  will  help  to  cover  up  plants  that 


have  been  loosened  by  heaving,  and  will  aid  weak 
plants  to  push  ahead.  A  dressing  of  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizers  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  these  crops. 

Artificial  Fertilizing  6eems  to  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  question  now  before  farmers.  It  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  thing  here.  But  there  is  no  other 
way  to  procure  the  necessary  manure  to  cultivate 
all  our  fields,  and  to  get  the  largest  crops.  Half 
methods  will  no  longer  pay.  We  have  a  wide  mar¬ 
ket  to  fill  and  prices  are  low.  To  make  things  even 
we  must  produce  more.  It  is  well  to  consider  seri¬ 
ously  how  far  one  can  experiment  with  artificial 
fertilizers  this  season  as  a  guide  for  future  use. 
The  article  by  Prof.  Atwater  on  page  91  may  be 
studied  with  profit. 

A  Caution. — Buy  no  fertilizers  without  knowing 
precisely  what  they  consist  of.  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  other  reliable  fertilizers,  when  genuine,  always 
have  a  brand  upon  the  bags,  with  a  statement  of 
their  analysis.  Special  manures  are  sold  by  res¬ 
ponsible  dealers,  according  to  known  formulas, 
which  should  be  studied  by  the  purchaser,  that  he 
may  know  what  he  is  getting  and  how  to  use  it. 

Cows. — Want  of  care  during  the  winter  leaves  a 
cow  very  poor  and  weak  in  the  spring.  Any  animal 
that  is  out  of  condition  should  be  well  cared  for 
now.  A  mess  of  warm-bran  slop,  with  one  ounce 
of  ginger  stirred  in,  will  be  very  useful.  It  is  not 
safe  to  over  feed,  especially  with  stimulating  food. 

Calves. — A  calf  that  is  iufested  with  vermin,  may 
be  knotvn  by  its  rough  coat  covered  with  ticks. 
The  young  animals  should  be  freed  from  these- 
pests  at  once.  A  mixture  of  lard  and  sulphur 
rubbed  along  the  spine  and  on  the  brisket  will  be 
effective  ;  and  a  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphur 
and  molasses,  once  a  day  for  a  week,  will  help 
greatly  to  drive  away  lice  and  prevent  disease. 

“ Black-leg"  in  Calves  is  frequent  just  now.  It 
mainly  affects  the  best  kept  animals.  To  prevent 
it,  give  the  sulphur  and  molasses,  and  feed  no  meal. 
To  reduce  the  condition  gradually  is  an  effective 
preventive.  Medicines  come  too  late  in  this  dis¬ 
ease,  which  is  almost  surely  fatal  at  this  season. 

Sheep. — A  few  one-ounce  doses  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  irritation  of  the  skin  common  in  the  early 
spring,  and  the  loss  of  much  wool  by  rubbing. 
Ewes  should  have  dry  and  clean  pens  and  yards. 
Abundant  litter  is  no  remedy  for  a  wet  floor  ;  a  dry 
board  is  better  than  a  foot  of  damp  straw  for  a  bed. 

Lambs — Early  lambs  may  he  pushed  forward  by 
giving  them  a  little  fresh  cow’s  milk.  They  will 
soon  learn  to  drink  this  from  a  pan.  The  milk 
should  be  given  warm  from  a  fresh  cow,  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  to  a  meal.  Do  not  overfeed  any  young 
animal ;  that  retards,  instead  of  assisting  growth. 

Swine— Separate  breeding  sows  from  other  pigs, 
and  provide  them  with  a  warm  dry  pen,  bedded  with 
leaves  or  cut  straw,  and  furnished  with  a  rail  fas¬ 
tened  8  inches  from  the  floor  and  from  the  wall  to 
prevent  the  young  pigs  from  being  crushed.  It  is 
well  to  give  the  sow  half  a  pint  of  raw  linseed-oil  a 
few  days  before  farrowing,  and  immediately  after ; 
this  may  prevent  her  from  destroying  the  pigs. 

Spring  Work. — The  first  work  is  to  replace  fences- 
laid  by  the  winter  storms.  There  is  nothing  gained 
by  plowing  too  early.  The  soil  should  be  dry  be¬ 
fore  a  furrow  is  turned.  Manure  may  be  drawn 
out ;  stones  can  be  gathered  from  frozen  ground 
when  the  warmth  of  the  sun  has  loosened  them. 

Poultry. — Unless  great  cleanliness  is  observed, 
the  poultry-houses  will  become  offensive  and  un¬ 
wholesome  in  the  damp  and  warmer  weather. 
Clean  often,  and  sprinkle  with  plaster  and  coal  ashes, 
or  dig  up  the  earthern  floor  and  freshen  it.  If  lice 
or  fleas  abound,  apply  grease  or  kerosene  oil  to  the 
perches :  it  will  spread  from  these  to  the  fowls. 
Provide  warm,  sheltered  nesting  places  for  the 
early  setting  hens,  and  a  glass  covered  coop  for  the 
chicks.  Feed  young  chicks  little,  but  often. 

Tools. — Every  implement  needs  overhauling,  and 
many  will  require  repairing.  This  is  the  last  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  things  “to-rights”  before  they 
will  be  needed.  Sharpen  and  polish  up  the  tools, 
clean  the  machines  and  oil  them  thoroughly ;  look 
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well  for  missing  bolts  ;  change  round  for  square 
headed  bolts,  and  put  everything  in  working  order. 

Handy  things  to  have:  A  box  of  copper  rivets 
and  burs,  a  coil  of  stout  copper  wire,  a  few  dozen 
mixed  screws,  an  assortment  of  carriage  bolts,  an 
awl  and  a  few  wax  ends,  a  bottle  of  harness  dress¬ 
ing,  a  pound  or  two  of  assorted  wrought  nails,  a  few 
loose  links  for  broken  chains,  half  a  dozen  brass 
knobs  for  cows’  horns,  a  small  anvil,  a  box  of  axle 
grease  (a  mixture  of  black  lead  and  palm  oil  is  the 
best),  a  quart  can  of  sperm  oil  for  machines,  5  gal¬ 
lons  of  crude  petroleum,  a  small  supply  of  simple 
medicines  and  a  medicine  horn, — all  these,  and  a 
closet  to  keep  them  in,  will  be  found  valuable  in  the 
saving  of  time,  money,  and  irritation,  when  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  pressing  need  comes  during  the  busy  season. 


Notes  for  the  Orchard  and  Garden. 

If  asked  to  suggest  a  motto  to  be  kept  in  mind 
by  every  cultivator  the  present  month,  it  would  be 
“  Make  haste  Slowly.”  There  is  the  danger,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  might  observe  the  “slowly,”  and 
forget  that  it  was  coupled  with  “  make  haste.” 
March  is  practically,  throughout  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States,  the  last  month  of  winter,  and  in  it 
there  can  be  done  but  little  otherthan  winter  work. 
No  matter  when  spring  opens  to  our  readers, 
whether  it  be  in  February  or  May,  there  will  be  a 
temptation  to  begin  to  work  the  soil  too  early.  The 
days  of  waiting  for  the  soil  to  get  in  proper  con¬ 
dition  are  by  no  means  wasted  days  ;  they  allow  a 
little  longer  for  thorough  preparation  for  work. 
The  only  way  in  which  we  can  abridge  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  soil  to  get  ready  is  by  draining,  and 
at  no  time  can  we  better  judge  where  drains  are  need¬ 
ed  than  the  present.  Occasionally  a  correspondent 
suggests  that  our  Notes  about  work  do  not  suit  his 
locality.  Of  course-  we  can  not  make  Notes  that 
shaM  at  once  suit  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  and  we 
expect  our  readers  to  exercise  judgment  in  apply¬ 
ing  them.  We  endeavor  to  have  them  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  season  for  the  great  majority  of  our 
readers.  In  our  directions  for  planting  and  sowing, 
two  periods  are  mentioned,  and  as  these  occur 
everywhere  except  in  very  warm  countries,  our 
Notes  have  a  wide  application.  The  first  period  is 
“as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.”  This 
means  early  spring,  just  so  soon  as  the  water  has 
drained  off  and  dried  away  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
soil  to  crumble  and  not  work  pasty  before  the  plow 
or  under  the  spade.  The  second  period  is  usually 
expressed  by  “when  the  soil  is  well  warmed  ” — we 
some  times  say  “at  corn  planting  time,”  which 
means  the  same  thing.  In  every  locality  experience 
has  taught  farmers  that,  take  the  average  of  sea¬ 
sons,  there  is  a  date  at  which  it  is  safe  for  them  to 
plant  their  corn ;  this  date  will  vary  in  the  same 
county,  but  it  is  well  fixed  for  each  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  is  the  safest  guide  for  sowing  seeds  of 
tender  plants,  or  for  setting  out  those  plants  that 

have  been  started  under  glass _ We  have  letters 

asking  where  to  purchase  different  articles,  more 
numerous  than  usual.  We  can  only  answer  these 
in  case  of  specialties,  things  to  be  had  in  but 
one  place.  If  the  advertisement  of  a  nursery¬ 
man,  a  florist,  a  seedsman,  or  a  dealer  in  imple¬ 
ments,  appears  in  our  advertising  columns,  it  is  an 
indication  that  we  would  order  of  him,  did  we 
require  what  he  has  for  6ale.  Those  who  make 
such  inquiries  should  bear  in  mind  that  each  dealer 
keeps  all  the  ordinary  articles  in  his  line — each 
nurseryman,  for  example,  has  all  of  the  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  generally  kept  by  others,  and  so 
with  seedsmen  and  others.  In  the  case  of  novel¬ 
ties  and  specialties,  these  are  set  forth  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  . . .  .We  repeat  our  advice  to  order  early, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  stock  it  may  be.  It  insures 
getting  what  is  ordered  before  the  stock  runs  low, 
and  being  better  served  in  every  way.  Order  and  re¬ 
ceive  seeds,  trees,  plants,  etc.,  as  early  as  may  be,  but 
in  sowing  or  planting  them  “  Make  haste  Slowly.” 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

It  has  been  more  fhan  once  stated,  that  so  far  as 
these  Notes  apply  to  the  nursery,  it  is  not  to  the 
commercial  nursery,  but  to  the  farmer’s  or  orchard- 
ist’s  nursery,  where  trees  are  raised  for  the  home 


use,  or  to  supply  the  neighbors.  See  January  last. 

Tree  Seeds  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground 
cau  be  worked,  as  it  is  desirable  to  get  all  possible 
growth  before  the  drouth  of  summer  comes  on. 

Peach  Seeds  that  have  been  kept  in  boxes  of  earth, 
or  mixed  with  earth  in  heaps,  should  be  planted  in 
nursery  rows,  3  or  4  feet  apart.  The  stones  are  to  be 
separated  from  the  soil  by  means  of  a  coarse  sieve 
or  riddle,  and  only  those  that  have  cracked  the 
shells,  are  planted  about  3  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  covered  2  or  3  inches  deep.  If  the  halves  of 
the  shell  fall  away,  all  the  better  ;  the  seed  is  to  be 
planted  the  same.  Crack  the  stones  not  loosened 
by  a  light  blow  upou  the  edge. 

Budded  Stocks. — Those  nursery  trees  that  were 
budded  last  summer,  will  need  attention  when  the 
buds  begin  to  swell,  and  it  is  known  that  the  in¬ 
serted  buds  have  “taken.”  All  above  the  bud  is 
to  be  removed,  that  this  bud  may  have  the  whole 
nourishment  supplied  by  the  root.  Remove  the 
stock  with  one  cut  of  a  sharp  knife,  leaving 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  bud..... Most  of  the 
Spring  Work  in  the  Orchard  was  noted  last  month. 
All  pruning,  and  renovating  old  trees,  may  be 
done  at  a  time  when  other  work  is  not  possible. 

Grafting  is  one  of  those  operations  requiring 
to  be  described  so  minutely,  that  we  cannot  give 
the  details  every  season.  Those  who  propose  to 
graft,  and  have  not  Barry’s  “Fruit  Garden,”  or 
other  full  treatise,  may  find  sufficient  for  their  pur¬ 
pose  in  these  Notes  for  April  1877 — which  may  be 
had  at  this  office  for  15  cents. 

Bo  not  Graft  too  Early. — Those  who  go  about 
the  country  to  do  grafting,  wish  to  make  them  sea¬ 
son  as  long  as  possible,  and  begin  to  set  grafts  in 
February.  It  should  not  be  done  until  the  buds  on 
the  tree  to  be  grafted  begin  to  swell,  and  show  that 
vegetation  is  active.  Make  preparations  and 
Secure  Cions  if  it  has  not  been  done.  Cions  when 
inserted,  should  always  be  dormant,  and  if  not  al¬ 
ready  cut,  do  it  at  once  before  the  buds  wake  up. 

Planting  Trees  is  a  job  that  should  not  be  hurried. 
It  is  not  fair  treatment  of  a  tree  to  put  it  into  a  hole 
with  clods  of  wet,  half  frozen  earth  around  its  roots. 
If  trees  are  received  before  the  ground  is  ready, 
Heel  them  in  and  let  them  wait.  Select  a  dry  place 
where  the  soil  is  light,  open  a  trench,  and  lay  in 
the  trees  in  a  slanting  position— at  an  angle  of  45°, 
one  after  another,  carefully  covering  the  roots  and 
lower  part  of  the  stem  of  each  with  soil.  See  that 
each  tree  is  properly  labeled,  or  if  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  a  kind,  place  a  stake  to  mark  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  their 
names  when  they  are  taken  out.  Care  now,  will 
save  much  trouble  in  future.  When  properly 
heeled  in  the  trees  are  safe  for  a  month  or  more. 

Late  Frosts  are  often  destructive,  especially  to 
peach  trees  at  the  South.  We  advise  those  who 
fear  frosts  on  the  well  advanced  buds  or  blossoms 
to  try  the  method  found  effective  in  the  vineyards 
on  the  Rhine — i.  e.,  to  envelope  the  trees  in 
A  Cloud  of  Smoke. — Every  one  has  observed  that 
frost  is  rarely  deposited  in  a  cloudy  night ;  in  fact, 
whatever  prevents  radiation,  and  the  cooling  of  the 
tree  below  a  certain  point  prevents  frost.  A  thin 
paper  or  fabric  will  protect  very  tender  plants,  and 
even  a  cloud  of  smoke  will  do  the  same.  In  the 
vineyards  referred  to,  when  frost  is  feared,  fires  are 
built  and  then  damp  straw  or  other  litter — whatever 
will  make  a  dense  smudge — is  thrown  upon  them. 
As  frost  rarely  occurs  except  on  still  nights,  the 
smoke  will  not  blow  away.  Moreover,  it  is  found 
that  the  mischief  is  usually  done  within  an  hour  or 
two  of  sunrise,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  start 
the  fires  until  then.  This  method  so  effective  in 
vineyards  should  be  equally  so  in  peach  orchards, 
and  we  hope  it  will  have  a  fair  trial  this  season. 

The  Fruit  Garden. — Small  Fruits. 

Read  the  Notes  of  the  past  two  months,  which 
give  some  useful  suggestions  to  beginners.  Plant 
just  so  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  condition — but  not 
before,  as  some  of  the  plants  start  very  early.  If  a 
new  garden  is  to  be  made,  select  a  warm  well 
drained  soil,  and  enrich  it  thoroughly ;  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  to  have  it  near  the  house,  not  only  for  the  con- 
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venience  of  the  family,  but  as  a  security  against 
trespassers.  Our  advice  in  this,  as  in  other  depart¬ 
ments,  is :  make  the  main  planting  of  well  estab¬ 
lished  varieties,  and  try  as  many  of  the  new  kinds 
offered  by  dealers  as  can  be  afforded. 

Blackberries. — Plant  not  nearer  than  6  feet.  The 
“Kittatinny”  best  for  general  culture.  “Snyder 
is  of  good  promise. 

Currants.— Set  4  or  5  feet  apart.  For  varieties, 
“  Versailles  *’  and  “‘White  Grape.” 

Gooseberries. — Same  as  currants.  “Downing,” 
“Smith’s  Improved.” 

Grapes. — The  distance  apart  will  depend  upon  the 
method  of  training ;  if  on  a  regular  trellis  8  feet  will 
answer  for  most  varieties.  But  vines  can  be  set 
anywhere  and  everywhere ;  against  fences,  sheds, 
the  barn,  the  house ;  wherever  there  is  room  in  the 
ground  for  the  roots,  and  space  to  train  them,  put 
vines.  If  but  one  vine,  plant  “  Concord.”  “Dela¬ 
ware,”  “Creveling,”  “Wilder,”  “Barry,”  and 
“  Eumelan,”  are  all  good,  and  generally  succeed. 
New  and  excellent  kinds  are  offered  by  dealers. 

Pears. — Dwarf  trees  may  be  grown  in  the  garden 
and  afford  a  fair  amount  of  choice  fruit,  while  their 
cultivation  will  afford  much  pleasure;  but  for  fruit 
in  quantities  plant  standards  in  the  orchard.  Set 
dwarfs  8  or  10  feet  apart.  The  variety  is  bewildering. 
For  one  dwarf  tree,  the  “  Duchesse  d’Angouleme.” 

Raspberries. — Set  4  feet  apart.  We  are  at  loss  to 
recommend  any  one  red  raspberry ;  probably  the 
Brandywine  succeeds  over  a  wider  range  than  any 
other.  There  are  a  number  of  great  promise,  in¬ 
cluding  the  “  Cuthbert.”  See  page  101.  Of  Black 
Caps,  the  “Mammoth  Cluster.” 

Strawberries. — Set  the  plants  one  foot  apart  with 
two  feet  between  the  rows,  for  garden  ;  for  field 
culture  put  the  rows  3  feet  apart.  The  best  one 
berry  for  family  use  that  we  know  of  is  “  Charles 
Downing.”  Newer  sorts  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  great  merit,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  catalogues. 

Kitchen  and  Market  Garden. 

To  a  large  share  of  our  more  northern  readers,  the 
Notes  of  last  month  are  timely,  and  the  preparatory 
matters  there  indicated  should  receive  attention. 

Cold  Frame  Pants,  i.  e.,  those  that  were  wintered 
in  frames,  should  go  out  as  early  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked.  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuce,  are 
the  plants  thus  treated.  These  should  be  well  hard¬ 
ened  by  opening  the  frames  every  day  when  it  does 
not  freeze ;  gardeners  near  New  1  ork  City  take 
off  the  sashes  altogether  early  this  month. 

Early  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — The  earliest  crop 
is  from  the  plants -thus  treated.  The  ground  should 
be  heavily  manured — 75  tons  of  stable  manure  to 
the  acre  is  not  unusual,  or  part  manure,  and  enough 
guano  to  make  the  whole  equal  to  the  above  heavy 
manuring.  The  ground  is  marked  out  in  rows  24  to 
30  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  set  every  16  inches. 

Lettuce  from  the  Frames  is  set  a  foot  apart  in  rows 
between  the  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. 

Sowing  in  Hot-beds,  Frames,  or  Window  Boxes, 
should  be  done  about  6  weeks  before  plants  can  be 
6et  out.  See  last  month.  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers, 
Lettuce  and  Tomatoes  are  first  sown,  Egg  Plants 
and  Peppers  a  month  later.  Sow  in  boxes  as  directed 
last  month,  and  if  the  best  plants  are  desired,  trans¬ 
plant  as  soon  as  they  have  made  two  leaves  besides 
the  seed-leaves,  into  other  boxes  of  good  soil,  at 
least  an  inch  apart — two  inches  is  better. 

Hardening  Plants. — As  the  time  approaches  for 
setting  the  plants  in  the  open  ground,  they  should 
be  exposed  freely,  at  first  during  the  day,  and  later 
when  the  weather  will  allow,  by  night  also.  In  hot¬ 
beds  and  frames,  this  may  be  done  by  removing  the 
sashes.  In  window  boxes,  set  them  out  doors. 

Sowing  Seeds. — Those  which  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  as  soon  as  that  can  be  made  ready,  are 
of  northern  origin,  and  will  grow  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  from  45° — upwards.  These  are  designated  as 

Hardy  Vegetables.— The  principal  are,  Beet  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carrot,  Cress,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Endive, 
Lettuce,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Onions,  Peas,  Radish, 
Turnip  and  Spinach. 

Tender  Vegetables,  not  to  be  sown  until  the  soil  is 
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well  warmed,  or  at  corn  planting  time,  are  :  Beans 
— Snap  and  Pole,  Cucumber,  Corn,  Melons,  Okra, 
Pumpkin,  Squash,  Tomato,  Watermelon. 

Asparagus. — Rake  off  the  litter  from  the  beds  and 
carefully  fork  in  the  fine  manure. 

Rhubarb. — Make  new  beds  by  dividing  the  old 
roots  so  that  each  portion  has  a  bud.  Set  3  or  4  ft. 
apart  each  way,  manuring  the  hills  very  heavily. 

Early  Sowing  in  drills  12  to  15  inches  apart  should 
be  made  of  Beet,  Carrot,  Leek,  Onion,  Parsnip, 
Spinach,  Radish  and  Turnip  Radish  seeds  may  be 
sown  with  Beets,  as  they  will  mature  and  come  off 
before  they  are  in  the  way.  Early  Potatoes  should 
be  planted  and  early  Peas  sown. 

What  Kinds  to  Sow. — We  have  usually  given,  this 
month,  our  choice  of  varieties  in  these  Notes  ;  we 
nowr  give  in  another  place  a  full  account  of  Mr. 
Henderson’s  trials  of  new  and  old  kinds  w'hicb  will 
be  of  great  aid  in  making  selections  of  varieties. 

Flower  Warden  and  Lawn. 

Old  Lawns  will  need  a  top-dressing  and  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  seed  in  places  where  the  grass  is  poor.  If 
manure  is  applied,  let  it  be  so  thoroughly  decom¬ 
posed  that  no  weed-seeds  remain  alive.  Ashes, 
guano,  nitrate  of  soda  and  fine  bone,  are  all  good 
manures  for  lawns  and  bring  in  no  weeds. 

New  Lawns  should  be  made  as  early  as  the  ground 
is  in  good  condition,  to  have  the  grass  well  estab¬ 
lished  before  hot  weather.  For  light  soils,  Red 
top,  for  stony  ones,  Blue-grass,  with  perhaps  a  lit¬ 
tle  White  Clover,  is  in  our  experience  preferable  to 
mixed  seeds.  Four  to  six  bushels  to  the  acre  are 
needed  to  make  a  good  velvety  turf. 

Turfing  is  best  for  small  plots,  and  should  bo  laid 
on  large  lawns  along  the  edges  of  roads  and  beds. 

Ornamental  Trees. — Plant  wheu  the  soil  is  in  con¬ 
dition  ;  Evergreens  may  wait  a  month  or  more. 
Where  old  trees  interfere,  branches  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  but  they  never  should  be  pruned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  change  their  natural  shape. 

Shrubs  may  be  transplanted,  and  pruned,  taking 
care  to  preserve  their  natural  habit. 

Miscellaneous. — Repair  roads  and  paths _ TJncov- 

•er  beds  of  bulbs. . .  .Lift  and  divide  large  clumps  of 
;perennials _ Sow  seeds  of  hardy  flowers. 

•Wreenliouse  and  Window  Plants. 

But  little  is  to  be  added  to  the  Notes  of  last 
month . . .  .Insects  will  need  more  care. . .  .Air  may 

now  be  given  more  freely _ Fuchsias  may  bestart- 

ed  into  growth _ Where  there  is  a  demand  for 

bedding  plants,  propagation  should  go  on  rapidly. 
. Seed3  0f  flowers  for  the  borders  should  besowu. 


What  to  Plant  in  Gardens. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSOX,  JERSEY  CITY  EIGHTS,  N.  J. 

- C- - 

’Vegetables  New  and  Old— Trials  of  1878. 

[Heretofore  we  have  given  nearly  every  year,  as 
the  season  for  gardening  opens,  a  list  of  such  vege¬ 
tables  as  our  own  experience  has  shown  to  be  most 
desirable,  including  our  opinion  of  the  novelties 
•tested  during  the  preceding  year.  There  are  many 
who  arc  indifferent  to  such  matters,  and  thinking 
that  a  “  beet  is  a  beet,”  buy  whatever  seed  is  most 
readily  obtainable.  By  a  careful  selection  of  6eeds 
mot  only  is  greater  excellence  secured,  but  in  most 
•cases  larger  crops,  both  matters  of  importance, 
whether  the  produce  is  to  be  consumed  or  marketed. 
This  year  we  give  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Peter 
Henderson  in  his  extensive  trials.  For  varieties  of 
small  fruits,  see  the  several  notes  above. — Eds.] 

As  usual,  we  last  season  subjected  the  seeds  of 
every  variety  of  vegetable  that  we  could  procure  to 
a  comparative  test  of  their  earliness  and  other  qual¬ 
ities.  These  varieties,  procured  from  all  quarters, 
numbered  over  600  kinds,  many  of  them  purporting 
to  be  new  and  improved  varieties,  though  com¬ 
paratively  few  proved  to  be  improvements  on  the 
standard  sorts.  The  point  of  real  value  to  your 
readers  is  to  be  told  what  are  the  best  of  their  kinds, 
whether  new  or  old,  and  we  give  below  those  that 
are,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  valuable.  The  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  each  class  were  sown  or  planted  at 


the  same  time  under  exactly  the  same  conditions 
and  the  results  daily  noted.  The  results  thus  ob¬ 
tained  serve  to  indicate  very  fairly  the  value  of  the 
different  varieties,  at  least  for  this  latitude.  The 
varieties  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  merit. 

Asparagus — “  Colossal  ”  still  holds  the  front  rank : 
indeed  but  little  else  is  now  grown.  Mr.  A.  Smalley, 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. ,  claims  to  have  originated  a  new 
variety,  which  he  names  “Defiance.”  I  examined 
it  last  season,  with  Mr.  Van  Sicklen,  of  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  asparagus.  It 
was  late,  however,  and  we  were  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  it  wTas  superior  to  the  “  Colos¬ 
sal.”  Mr.  Smalley  has  kindly  sent  me  a  quantity  of 
the  roots,  and  1  hope  to  report  on  it  next  season. 

Beet — “Egyptian  Turnip,”  the  earliest  of  all  the 
Round  Beets,  deep  in  color  and  finely  formed. 

“  Dewings  ”  is  second  in  earliness,  while  the  “  Long 
Smooth  Red  ”  is  best  for  winter. 

Beet,  Sugar, and  Mangel-Wurzel — For  stock,  “Nor- 
bitan  Giant,”  long  red,  “  Kiuver  Yellow  Globe,” 
“Lane’s  Imperial  Sugar  Beet.” 

Beans,  Pole— Large  Lima  best  for  general  use.  As 
“string”  beans  grown  on  poles,  the  “German 
Wax”  and  “  Giant  Wax ”  are  excellent. 

Beans,  Bush — “ Early  Mohawk”  and  “Early  Val¬ 
entine  ”  we  find  rather  the  earliest,  though  the  new 
“  Golden  Wax  ”  is  but  little  behind  it  and  is  a  de¬ 
cided  acquisition,  being  a  most  profuse  bearer  and 
very  tender  ;  it  is  stringless  ;  “  Black”  and  “White 
Wax”  are  also  stringless,  excellent  bearers,  and  of 
fine  flavor ;  “  Refugee  ”  is  the  best  late  variety  and 
is  the  kind  mostly  used  for  pickling.  [In  our  opin¬ 
ion  the  “Wax”  beans  should  rank  as  a  distinct 
class,  as  they  differ  as  much  in  flavor  as  they  do  in 
other  characters  from  the  ordinary  beans.  It  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  differ  in  matters  of  taste  ;  we  regard  the 
wax-beans  so  inferior  to  the  others  that  we  have 
ceased  to  cultivate  them.— Eds.] 

Cabbage. — For  our  trial  test  we  sow  all  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  and  lettuce  in  liot-bed  about  March  1, 
and  set  the  plants  in  open  ground  early  in  April. 
We  receive  at  least  half  a  dozen  new  sorts  of  cab¬ 
bages  every  season,  but  still  find  nothing  so  satis¬ 
factory  in  this  section  as  the  “  Jersey  Wakefield,” 
which  has  now  been  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  is  still  the 
variety  exclusively  grown  as  first  early,  either  for 
market  or  private  use.  Next  is  “  Early  Summer,” 
10  days  later,  but  fully  one-third  heavier.  Though 
the  “  Wakefield  ”  is  still  the  favorite  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  ;  the  “  Early  Summer,"  is  rapidly  sup¬ 
planting  it  in  the  South  and  West.  “Early  Flat 
Dutch,”  though  a  little  larger,  is  not  so  profitable, 
as  its  larger  outer  leaves  require  it  to  be  planted  j 
farther  apart ;  for  example  :  we  plant  12,000  of  : 
“  Wakefield  ”  or  “  Early  Summer  ”  on  an  acre,  while  i 
9,000  only  of  the  “  Early  Flat  Dutch,”  “  Fottler,” 

“  Brunswick,”  or  others  of  the  large-leaved  kinds 
could  be  profitably  planted  on  an  acre.  For  late 
cabbages  we  sow  the  seeds  in  May,  and  stiil  prefer 
“  Premium  Flat  Dutch,”  as  the  best.  For  pickling, 
the  “Blood -red  Erfurt”  is  best. 

Savoy  Cabbages  are  now  more  used  than  formerly. 
Why  they  are  not  almost  exclusively  grown  is  a 
wonder  to  all  who  know  their  superiority  to  the 
smooth-leaved  cabbages.  There  are  but  few  varie¬ 
ties,  and  they  are  usually  grown  as  a  fall  or  w'inter 
crop,  though  they  can  be  grown  equally  well  as  an 
early  or  summer  crop.  The  “  American  Drumhead 
Savoy  ”  we  find  best. 

Cauliflower. — Last  season  we  requested  over  one 
hundred  market  gardeners  to  report  how  the  new 
variety,  the  “Snow-ball”  had  done  with  them; 
three  out  of  four  of  the  replies  were  favorable, 
which  is  an  excellent  endorsement  of  a  crop  so  un¬ 
certain  as  the  cauliflower.  Our  own  experience  was  ! 
eveu  more  satisfactory  than  the  year  before,  prov¬ 
ing  to  us  beyond  all  question  that  this  new  sort  is 
by  far  the  best  for  the  early  crop.  Two  of  my 
neighbors  who  are  market  gardeners,  John  Hudson 
and  William  Frost,  grew  it  largely  for  the  New  York 
market ;  it  averaged  fifteen  cents  per  head,  or  about 
$1,509  per  acre.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
season  has  much  to  do  with  the  cauliflower  crop, 
and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  such  success  every 


year,  with  this  or  any  other  variety.  Thirty  varieties 
of  cauliflower  were  tried,  but  this,  for  early,  and  the 
“Half-Early  Paris ’’and  “Algiers”  for  late,  were 
decidedly  the  best ;  fully  three-fourths  of  the  thirty 
kinds  tried  were  entirely  worthless  for  our  climate. 

Celery. — In  celery  we  have  several  improvements. 
The  “  Golden  Dwarf,”  a  selection  from  our  “  Half 
Dwarf,”  has  the  same  stout,  short  growth  as  that 
variety,  but  with  fuller  hearts,  and  a  decided  yel¬ 
low  tinge  -when  blanched.  The  past  season  it  has 
been  grown  almost  exclusively  here,  and  has  brought 
about  10  per  cent  more  than  any  other  kind  in  our 
markets.  Another  new  kind,  “  London  Red,”  has 
the  solid  and  dwarf  habit  of  the  “Golden  Dwarf,” 
but  with  a  bright  crimson  tint,  making  it  not  only 
beautiful  for  the  table,  but,  like  all  red  celeries,  the 
flavor  excelling  all  the  white  varieties. 

Carrot. — For  forciug  under  glass,  “  Scarlet  Horn  ” 
is  the  best.  For  early  market,  sown  outside,  “  Half 
Long  Red”  or  “Stump-rooted”  is  the  earliest; 
for  the  general  crop,  “Improved  Long  Orange.” 

“  Danvers,”  a  scarlet  intermediate,  is  a  new  and 
very  promising  kind,  half  long,  fine  color  and  flavor, 
giving  great  weight  of  crop.  For  field  culture,  the 
“Yellow”  and  “White  Belgian”  are  generally 
used,  as  they  give  nearly  double  the  weight  of  the 
“  Long  Orange,”  but  they  are  far  less  nutritious 
than  that,  which  is  really  the  most  profitable, 
particularly  when  grown  for  horses. 

Sweet  Com. — “Crosby’s  Early”  is  the  sweetest 
early  ;  “  Narragansett  ”  and  “  Minnesota  ”  are 
rather  earlier  but  not  so  good.  The  new  “Egyp¬ 
tian  ”  sent  out  last  season,  is  a  large  variety,  and  to 
most  tastes  excels  all  others  in  flavor.  It  is  very 
prolific,  but  like  all  other  large  kinds  is  not  early. 
The  “Egyptian”  is  likely,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
take  the  place  of  “  Stowell’s  Evergreen,”  here¬ 
tofore  the  standard  kind  for  late  main  crop. 

Cucumber.— “  Early  White  Spine”  and  “Extra 
Long  White  Spine,”  prove  best  for  general  use; 
“Green  Prolific  ”  is  the  best  pickling  sort ;  “  Long 
Green,”  is  a  very  handsome  sort  of  excellent  flavor. 

Egg  Plant. — “New  York  Improved,”  for  earliest 
and  general  crop;  “Black  Pekin”  and  “Long 
White  ”  are  the  best  in  quality. 

Endive. — “Green  Curled,”  best  for  market. 

“  Moss  Curled  ”  is  distinct  and  beautiful. 

Leelc. — “American  Flag,”  best  for  general  crop  ; 
“Carenton,”  a  new  sort,  of  great  weight. 

Lettvee. — We  have  given  great  attention  to  this 
important  crop  and  tested  over  50  kinds.  The  best 
plain-leaved  for  early  out-door  crop,  is,  we  think, 

“  All  the  Year  Round  ”  ;  the  best  curled -leaved, 

“  Curled  Simpson,”  or  “  Silesia,”  which  are  nearly  j 
alike.  Of  the  new  kinds  of  merit  we  found  the 
“Green-Fringed”  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 
The  “Black  Seeded  Simpson,”  of  the  new  sorts, 
forms  an  immense  head,  of  a  rich,  light-yellow 
shade,  curled  like  “Simpson,”  and  stands  the 
hot  sun  equal  to  any  we  have  ever  tried.  For  forc¬ 
ing  in  frames  or  greenhouses,  the  “Boston  Mar¬ 
ket  ”  is  almost  exclusively  used  now  in  this  vicinity; 
it  resembles  the  old  “Tennis  Ball,”  forming  a 
hard  head,  but  it  is  larger  and  better  in  all  respects. 

Melon,  Nutmeg.  —  The  “  Hackensack,”  is  the 
favorite  for  the  market  of  New  York.  It  is 
round,  large-sized,  green-fleshed,  having  the  rind 
well  netted,  an  unfailing  indication  of  good 
flavor.  “Jenny  Lind,”  a  smaller  kind,  is  excel¬ 
lent.  “Cassaba,”  a  large,  long,  yellow-fleshed 
melon,  a  most  prolific  bearer  and  of  first  quality. 

Melon ,  Water. — “  Phinney’s  Early,”  is  of  medium 
size,  very  prolific  and  excellent.  “  Gipsey,”  is  the 
large  striped  kind  grown  so  largely  at  the  South  for 
our  northern  markets. 

Okra. — Improved  “Dwarf  Green.” 

Onion.—  Of  Reds,  we  name  “Red  Globe,”  and 
“  Red  Wethersfield ;  ”  of  Whites,  “  White  Globe,” 
and  “White  Portugal,”  and  of  Yellows,  the  time 
“Yellow  Danvers.”  The  Italian  varieties  are  dis¬ 
tinct  and  well  adapted  for  the  South.  The  varieties 
of  these  are  :  “New  Queen,”  the  earliest.  “Giant 
Rocca,”  “White”  and  “Red  Italian,”  and  “Tripoli.” 

Parsley. — “  Moss  Curled,”  and  the  comparatively 
new  “Fern-Leaved”  are  the  best  and  moct  desirable. 
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Parsnip. — “  Early  Short  Round”  for  early,  and 
“  Long  Smooth  ”  for  general  crop. 

Peas. — Our  trial  of  these  included  nearly  fifty 
samples.  “  Improved  Dan’l.  O’Rourke,”  proved 
ealiest  and  best  for  general  crop.  Very  close  on 
this,  however,  came  “First  Crop,”  and  “Philadel¬ 
phia  Extra  Early.”  “  Alpha,”  three  or  four  day’s 
later, is  of  superior  quality  to  the  three  above  named. 
[In  our  experience,  the  “Alpha”  is  so  much  better 
that  we  prefer  to  wait  the  few  days  and  take  it  for 
the  earliest— but  with  market  gardeners,  a  few 
days  are  important. — Eds.]  For  second  early,  “  Lax- 
ton’s  Fill  Basket,”  “Little  Gem,”  and  “Advanc¬ 
er  ;  ”  while  for  late,  “  Champion  of  England,” 
“British  Queen,”  and  “Veitches’  Perfection,” 
were  best.  “  Superlative  ”  makes  the  largest  pod. 
Of  edible  podded  peas,  “  Tall  Sugar”  is  the  best. 

Peppers  or  Capsicums. — “  Large  Bell  ”  and  “  Sweet 
Spanish”  are  the  best  of  the  “sweet  peppers,” 
while  the  “Long  Red  Cayeune”  is  the  best  of  its 
kind.  “Cranberry”  is  a  new  variety,  resembling 
a  cranberry  in  shape  ;  is  excellent  for  pickling. 

Bitato. — “  St.  Patrick  ”  (see  page  102),  “  Beauty  of 
Hebron,”  resembling  “  Early  Rose,”  hardly  as  early, 
but  more  productive,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

“  Snowflake  ”  in  quality  still  holds  its  superiority, 
but  is  inferior  in  productiveness  to  some  others. 
“Extra  Early  Vermont,”  akin  to  “  Early  Rose,”  is 
the  earlier,  and  in  all  respects  desirable. 

Badish. — “  Long  Scarlet,”  “  Scarlet  Turnip,”  and 
“  French  Breakfast  ”  are  all  about  alike  in  earliness, 
when  sown  outdoors,  but  for  forcing,  a  new  variety, 

“  Round  Dark  Red  ”  is  a  great  improvement  in  its 
handsome  shape  and  unusually  deep  color,  while  its 
smallness  of  top  enables  it  to  be  grown  nearly  twice 
as  thick  as  the  ordinary  “  Round  Scarlet.”  A  most 
valuable  acquisition  to  all  who  force  radishes,  and 
even  in  out-door  culture,  the  same  quality  of  “short 
tops  ”  will  be  valuable.  The  “  White  Tipped  Scar¬ 
let  Turnip  ”  is  also  a  very  pretty  variety,  and  equal 
in  quality  to  any  of  those  named.  In  summer  rad¬ 
ishes  we  have  also  a  new  sort,  the  “  Olive-shaped 
Golden-Yellow.”  This  new  color  in  the  radish  not 
only  makes  a  desirable  feature  in  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  but  its  quality  is  likewise  good.  For 
winter  use,  “Black  Spanish”  and  “Rose-colored 
Chinese  Winter  ”  are  the  best. 

Tomatoes  were  sown  the  first  week  in  March,- 
and  after  being  twice  transplanted,  were  set  out 
about  the  middle  of  May,  each  plant  being  care-  ] 
fully  pruned  and  staked,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  best 
development.  Tomatoes  are  always  with  us  the 
most  difficult  vegetable  to  decide  upon,  many  of  the 
varieties  claiming  to  be  different  being  identical. 
Among  forty  kinds,  tried  under  as  many  different 
names,  only  a  dozen  sorts  could  be  called  distinct. 
Of  these,  among  the  recent  sorts,  we  decided  that 
“Acme”  6tood  highest  in  point  of  earliness,  per¬ 
fection  in  shape,  richness  of  color,  and  excellence 
of  quality.  “  Reed’s  Island  Beauty,”  new,  an  im¬ 
mensely  large  clustered  variety,  possessing  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  older  varieties.  ‘ 1  Conqueror,” 

“  Early  Smooth  Red,”  and  “  Canada  Victor  ”  still 
hold  their  own.  While  for  canning-purposes  “  Par¬ 
agon,”  “ Hathaway’s  Excelsior,”  and  “Arlington  ” 
are  best  suited.  The  “  Trophy  ”  is  yet  a  favorite  for 
family  use,  though  less  grown  for  market  than  the 
smaller  but  better  shaped  and  earlier  sorts.  Our 
experiments  confirm  what  we  said  last  year,  that  no 
advance  is  being  made  in  earliness  in  the  tomato, 
and  has  not  been,  we  think,  in  twenty  years.  Nor  do 
we  think  there  is  likely  to  be  any  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  earliness,  unless  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

Spinach. — The  new  “  Savoy-leaved  ”  last  season 
so  completely  superseded  the  other  sorts  that  they 
are  no  longer  grown  by  market-gardeners  when  the 
seed  of  this  can  be  obtained.  It  winters  as  well  as 
the  old  “  Round  ”  and  “  Prickly,”  gives  twice  the 
weight  of  crop,  and  is  of  better  quality. 

Squash. — “White  Bush”  and  “Summer  Crook- 
neck”  are  the  favorite  summer  kinds.  “Boston 
Marrow”  and  “Hubbard”  are  still  the  best  for 
winter.  The  “Yokohama  ”  is  not  quite  so  fine-fla¬ 
vored  as  the  “Hubbard,”  but  keeps  better. 

Turnip. — For  earliest,  nothing  else  yet  equals  the 
“Red-top  ”  and  “  White-top  Strap-Leaf,”  but  this 


season  we  had  a  new  sort,  the  “  White  Egg,” 
which,  while  nearly  equalling  these  iu  earliness, 
grows  to  a  larger  size,  presenting  a  most  novel  and 
beautiful  appearance,  being  oval,  or  egg-shaped, 
and  clear  white  ;  skin  smooth;  flesh  fine-grained  and 
sweet,  and  a  good  keeper.  For  second  early,  or 
winter,  “Yellow  Globe”  and  “Golden  Ball ’’are 
the  best.  In  rutabagas  the  “American  Improved  ” 
and  “  White  French  ”  are  both  grown  for  general 
crop,  principally  the  former.  [Our  preference  is 
for  “White  French  ”  over  all  others  for  table  use, 
but  it  is  not  handsome  enough  for  market. — Eds.] 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

It  would  be  an  unwelcome 
task  to  expose  humbugs, 
did  we  not  feel  that  we  were 
doing  some  good.  While 
but  little  progress  is  per¬ 
ceptible,  taking  one  mouth 
with  another,  we  can,  by 
looking  back  a  full  year,  see 
that  a  number  of  pernicious 
swindles  have  ceased  to  ex¬ 
ist.  Where  now  are  Clark 
&  Co.,  those  persuasive  “ad¬ 
justers  of  claims,”  who  ap¬ 
proached  so  many  thou¬ 
sands  with  the  conundrum, 
“  Is  this  your  signature  ?  ” — 
Where  are  Russell  &  Co. 
with  their  announcements 
“A  Decision  at  Last,” — 
which  “  decision  ”  amount¬ 
ed  to  the  fact  that  any  one 
green  enough  to  send  them 
$15  could  get  that  “  gold  watch  and  chain  valued  at  $150.  ” 
These  and  many  others  that  were  so  flourishing  at  this 
time  last  year,  have  “gone  where  the  woodbine  twin- 
eth.”— We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  there  will  be  any 
fewer  swindling  schemes,  but  we  are  sure  of  the  dead 
ones,  and  the  fact  that  the  most  flourishing  can  be 
killed,  encourages  us  to  go  for  the  living. 

JONES  STILL  SEEKS  HIS  COUSIN. 

Jones  must  have  found  some  of  his  cousin,  as  he  seems 
to  be  slacking  up  in  his  hunt.  He  notifies  his  correspon¬ 
dents,  and  we  give  him  the  benefit  of  this  announcement, 
that  II.  F.  Burtnett  is  to  hereafter  aid  him  iu  his  swin¬ 
dling  schemes,  instead  of  McCall,  as  formerly. . . .  A  friend 
in  Vermont  writes  that  the  schemes  of 

THE  LOUISIANA  STATE  LOTTERY 

are  being  circulated  freely  in  his  vicinity.  That  jig  will 
soon  be  up.  The  concern,  which  was  chartered  by  the 
I  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  has  had  its  charter  repealed. 
Good  for  the  Legislature  1. ..  .A  subscriber  suggests  a 
plan  which  will  make  signatures  worthless  to  those  who 
get  hold  of  and  use  them  after  the  manner  of  Clark  & 
Co. ;  it  is  to  write  the  name  of  the  person  or  firm  ad¬ 
dressed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper,  directly  opposite 
to  the  signature,  so  that  when  the  signature  is  cut  out,  it 
will  on  the  other  side  show  where  it  came  from 

SWINDLES  UPON  FARMERS 

are  by  no  means  confined  to  those  where  implements  are 
concerned.  A  very  successful  one  among  the  farmers  in 
Pennsylvania  has  been  worked  out  with  goods  for  men’s 
clothing,  A  man  with  stylish  wagon  drives  up.  He  is 
selling  for  so  and  so  -as  they  must  realize  as  quickly  as 
possible ;  goods  in  patterns  for  suits,  great  coats,  or 
whatever  may  be,  are  offered.  The  goods  not  to  be  paid 
for  until  made  up  by  a  tailor,  and  found  satisfactory ; 
samples  are  shown,  sales  made  by  sample,  and  the  goods 
delivered.  One  of  our  correspondents  was  solicited  to 
buy,  but  the  seller  would  not  dispose  of  the  goods  shown, 
as  that  was  a  sample.  He  soon  after  visited  a  neighbor, 
who  had  bought  by  sample,  and  found  on  opening  his 
parcel,  that  he  had  cotton  instead  of  woollen  goods.  The 
neighbor  was  of  course  indignant,  and  told  our  corre¬ 
spondent  that  he  should  not  pay  for  the  article.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  questioned  him,  and  learned  that  he  had 
signed  merely  a  receipt  for  the  cloth.  At  the  end  of  30 
days  the  purchaser  received  a  note  from  the  bank  where 
he  kept  an  account,  stating  that  they  had  discounted  his 
note  for  $21,  and  charged  it  to  his  account.  The  receipt 
for  the  goods  was  a  note.  Our  friend  asks  us  to  warn  the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  against  Hugh  Anderson,  the 
name  in  whose  favor  the  note  was  given,  and  repeat  our 
injunction  to  fanners, 

“TO  SIGN  NOTHING,  NOTHING,  NOTHING.” 

Unlike  many  others  who  write  about  such  matters,  our 
friend  says  we  may  use  his  name  if  it  will  do  any  good. 

IMPROPER  BOOKS  AND  PICTURES 

are  matters  that  we  can  not  expose  in  full  without  ad¬ 
vertising  them.  The  circulars  of  the  rascals  who  offer 
them  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  articles, 


T. 


and  show  that  every  parent  should  examine  all  printed 
matter  sent  through  the  mail  to  his  children.  We  have 
one  bit  of  advice  to  give  to  a  concern  In  Hyde  Park, Muss., 
—stop.— If  you  don't,  and  that  pretty  quick,  we  shall  find 

means  to  stop  you _ An  agent  of  Adams  Express  Co. 

in  R.  I.,  writes  a  very  sensible  letter,  showing  how  young 
men  are  induced  to  buy  trashy  things  in  hope  of  selling 
them  at  a  profit.  He  also  gives  his  method  of  treating 
THOSE  WHO  WRITE  THREATENING  LETTERS, 
which  can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  He  says : 

"Not  long  ago  a  young  man  near  me  received  a  box  of 
brass  jewelry  from  a  trash  store  on  Broadway,  with  a 
C.  O.  D.  of  $15.  I  refused  to  collect  the  bill,  showed  the 
boy  the  sham,  and  told  him  to  keep  his  money  and  ‘  let 
them  sweat.’  I  returned  the  box.  and  iu  a  few  days  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  threatening  letter  from  the  New  York  firm,  to 
which  I  replied  as  follows : 

Oentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  12th  inst.  is  at  hand,  and  iu 
reply  I  would  say,  that  you  can  find  me  at  my  office  from 
6  a.  iu.  to  8  p.  m.,  Sundays  excepted.  I  am  (i  feet  in  my 
stockings,  my  fore-paw  fills  a  qnart  measure,  and  I  snap 
the  beaUh-lift  up  to  750.  Respectfully  0.  P.  N. 

N.  B.— They  liav'nt  called.” 

BROTHER  MARY  FOSTER  STILL  LIVES, 

One  of  the  most  unblushing,  persistent,  and.  we  are 
sorry  to  say  successful  swindlers  of  the  day  is  Mrs.  (Mr.) 
Mary  L.  Foster,  of  Smithville,  Tenu.  We  showed,  several 
months  ago,  the  method  of  this  swindle,  which  at  that 
time  had  been  so  successful  that  Foster  had  a  good  bank 
account,  obtained  by  operating  upon  the  sympathies  of 
benevolent  people  all  over  the  Northern  States.  As  the 
method  may  he  new  to  many,  we  give  it : 

At  first  Letters,  and  after  learning  the  art  of  condensa¬ 
tion,  Postal  Cards,  were  used  to  save  postage— were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  great  number  of  names,  and  when  names 
failed,  they  were  addressed  “  to  the  Pastor  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  in - .”  Many  persons  had  their  sympa¬ 

thies  aroused  by  the  pitiful  tale  of  want  and  woe,  so 
skillfully  told,  and  responded,  in  the  aggregate,  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  And  when  the  mine  of  a  kind 
heart  was  found,  it  has  been  worked  again  and  again. 
To  those  who  return  words  of  condemnation,  a  complain¬ 
ing  letter  of  prejudice,  abuse,  etc.,  etc.,  is  related,  with 
all  the  skill  of  a  "  Philadelphia  Lawyer,”  aud  more  help 
besonght  in  a  letter  almost  glisteuiug  with  tears  and 
pathetic  with  wounded  feelings.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  this  thing,  that  we  have  to  merely  make  a  little  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  missives,  and  out  comes,  between  the  fines, 
“humbug,”  “fraud,”  “swindle.” 

MEDICAL  MATTERS 

are  more  numerous  this  month  than  usual,  though  by 
no  means  all  new.  Indeed  some  of  them  are  so  old  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  new  to  the  present  generation  of 

readers _ “Fits,”  from  whatever  cause,  are  distressing 

to  the  friends  of  the  afflicted,  and  they  naturally  catch  at 
whatever  promises  relief.  We  are  every  now  and  then 
asked  about  one  Root,  who  calls  himself  a  “  Doctor,”  and 
professes  to  cure  “fits.”  There  is  no  regular  physician 
in  New  York  City  of  the  name  of  this  “Doctor.”  Any 
one  who  professes  to  cure  fits,  or  any  thing  else  without 
investigating  the  cause— for  fits  are  not  all  alike— and 
without  knowing  the  present  condition  of  the  patient, 
merely  by  sending  his  stuff  to  be  taken— hit  or  miss— is 
a  quack  to  be  avoided— no  matter  what  his  pretensions, 

THE  RETIRED  MISSIONARY  DODGE 

is  still  played.  One  of  the  latest  is  Charles  P.  Marshall, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  is  not  fair  that  these  new  comers 
should  receive  the  prominence  due  that  veteran  swindler, 

THE  IIEV.  JOSEPH  T.  INMAN. 

It  is  now  some  15  years  since  we  showed  np  this 
“ Reverend”  fraud,  and  he  still  lives.  He  has  outlasted 
scores  of  other  quacks,  but  none  more  pernicious  than 
himself.  As  the  case  of  the  “Reverend”  Joe  is  typical 
of  the  whole  retired  missionary  crew,  we  give  his  method 
of  operating.  Joseph  is  very  eloquent  on 

“  THE  ERRORS  OF  YOUTH,” 

“early  indiscretion,”  “loss  of  manhood,”  and  the  like. 
We  have  shown  np  this  “missionary”  fraud  again  and 
again,  and  with  special  reference  to  this  Inman,  yet  we 
find  at  this  late  day,  in  a  journal  edited  by  a  clergyman, 
who  wonhl  not  knowingly  help  a  swindle  of  any  kind, 
an  advertisement,  displayed  in  leaded  type,  in  which  this 
same  Inman  proposes  to  send  this  “Recipe”  of  course 
free  to  those  answering  the  advertisement.  The  “  re¬ 
cipe,”  accompanied  by  four  pages  of  fiddle-faddle,  set¬ 
ting  forth  all  about  it,  is  as  follows  : 

Extract  of  Corrassa  Apimis  . Eight  Drachms. 

Extract  of  Selarmo  Umbelifera . Four  Drachms. 

Powdered  Alkermes  Latifolia . Three  Drachms. 

Extract  of  Carsadoc  Herbalis . Six  Drachms. 

Then  follow  directions  for  fixing  and  mixing  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  stuff,  which  be  calls  the  “  Corrassa  Compound.” 
—The  Rev.  Joe  tells  the  story  of  the  errors  of  his  youth, 
which  we  can  readily  believe,  considering  how  he  goes 
on  now  that  lie  is  no  longer  young;  tells  how  he  went  as 
a  missionary  to  South  America  (poor  salvages  1) ;  how  he 
discovered  the  “  Corrassa  Compound  ;  ”  how  bad  he  was 
before  he  took  it,  bow  he  got  well,  and  how  he  was  “  con- 
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Tinced  that  it  was  his  sacred  duty  to  make  known  the 
discovery  of  this  remedy  for  the  benefit  of  suffering 
humanity.’'— They  all  are  taken  with  this  sense  of 
“duty.”  IIow  this  “  duty”  appears  to  Joe,  can  be  read 
in  his  dire;  lions 

“HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THE  CORRASSA  COMPOUND." 

joe— tlie  Reverend— says :  “  As  the  drug  stores  can  not 
be  relied  upon  to  procure  new  remedies  of  pure  quality, 
I  can  forward  the  Corrassa  Compound,”  etc.— and  that 
accounts  for  the  milk  in  Joe’s  cocoanut.  Send  only  $3.50 
to  Joe— and  you  are  all  right.  Try  to  get  it  at  the  drug 
stores,  and  you  are  all  wrong.  “  Sacred  duty”  is  a  big 
thing  at  $3.50  a  time.' 

Now  you  Mister  Reverend  Joseph  T.  Inman,  you  know 
that  this  “recipe”  of  yours  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense. 
You  know  that  those  names,  “  Corrassa  Apimis,"  and  all 
the  rest,  have  their  origin  only  in  what  we  will,  as  a  con¬ 
venient  word,  call  your  brain,  and  you  know  as  well  as 
we  do,  that  every  so-called  “new  remedy”  in  your 
“recipe”  is  like  yourself— a  miserable  fraud— a  humbug. 

THE  PACTS  ARE, 

that  the  things  named  in  this  “Recipe”  are  not  known 
in  medicine,  in  pharmacy,  or  in  botany;  they  are  bung- 
lingly  made  up,  have  not  the  semblance  of  probability, 
and  are  so  far  unlike  the  real  names  of  real  things  that 
they  advertise  your  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Thcyoung- 
est  clerk  in  a  drug  store  could  have  suggested  “  Ihjdro- 
foetidigumbo ,”  or  “  Amanagooselick ,”  as  more  like  real 
names  than  the  utterly  stupid  ones  you  have  chosen. 
Joe,  you  have  been  around  long  enough— we  are  tired  of 

yon — subside _ A  curious  thing  connected  with  Joe’s 

circular  is  that  a  Frenchman  in  Canada— in  his  single¬ 
ness  of  heart,  should  find  it  “disgraceful  that  a  ‘  Reverend  ’ 
should  be  in  such  business.”— “  Reverend ’’—bless  you, 
that  title  is  no  more  true  than  the  names  to  his  drugs. 
Joe  is  no  reverend,  or  he  would  not  lie  so.— Our  French 
correspondent,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  Paris,  re¬ 
ferring  to  one  of  the  “Rev.”  Joe’s  certificates,  of  a  Doct. 
Thonet,  in  Paris,  says  that  there  is  no  such  person  there. 
— Of  course  not. 

MURDER  AND  BLASPHEMY  1 

That  is  notapleasing  heading,  but  it  just  expresses 
the  character  of  a  circular  sent  out  by  one  villain  who 
calls  himself  “H.  \V.  Hogan,  M.  D.”  He  lives  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  but  we  do  not  advertise  him  by  giving  his  address. 
In  short,  he  “  has  made  the  discovery  of  a  remedy,  and 
established  its  efficacy  (the  rascal  1)  that  will  obviate  ef¬ 
fectually  and  certainly  the  danger  of  child  bearing,”  and 
more  that,  we  do  not  care  to  print.  The  circular  is  an 
out  and  out  plea  for  child  murder.  Those  who  wish  to 
encage  in  this  business  are  required  to  sign  an  obligation 
“to  keep  strictly  and  profoundly  secret  all  of  the  advice 
given  us,”  etc. — in  which  the  name  ot  the  Almighty  is 
used  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  us  blasphemous.  When 
he  asks  people  to  promise  “  God  being  our  witness,” 
to  keep  secret  his  methods  of  child  murder,  we  think  it 
quite  time  that  this  Hogan  was  looked  after. 


Compound  Microscopes. 

A  Most  Valuable  Instrument  at  a  Very 
liOW  Price.— After  a  whole  year’s  earnest  effort, 
we  have  finally  succeeded  in  securing  a  Compound 
Microscope,  that  will  surely  give  great  satisfaction 
to  all  who  can  use  any  such  instrument.  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  combination  of  the  important  elements  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  costing  five  to  ten  times  the  price  at  which  this  will 
be  supplied.  A  Camera  Lucida  attached  enables  one  to 
throw  upon  paper  a  greatly  magnified  image  of  objects 
invisible  or  nearly  so  to  the  unaided  eye,  and  to  sketch 
them  accurately.  Tlius,  for  example,  the  foot  of  a  fly  or 
other  small  insect  can  be  thrown  upon  paper  and  be 
sketched  as  large  as  one’s  hand. — We  know  of  nothing 
else  that  would  afford  such  a  perpetual  source  of  interest 
and  instruction,  to  young  and  old.  We  can  not  spare 
the  space  to  give  anything  like  a  full  description  of  it,  bat 
we  will  send  to  any  one  desiring,  a  descriptive  Ulastrated 
pamphlet.  It  is  recommended  in  the  highest  terms  by 
such  eminent  men  as  Prof.  Gray,  of  Harvard,  and  others. 

Last  year  we  offered  a  “Simple  Microscope” 
to  our  readers,  at  a  low  rate,  much  less  than  its  actual 
cost  to  us,  though  it  was  manufactured  in  large 
lots  (5,000  to  25,000)  with  newly  devised  machinery  that 
redneed  the  work  very  greatly.  It  was  only  offered  as  a 
Simple,  3-lens  Microscope,  and  it  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  many  tens  of  thousands  of  people.  After  thorough 
testing,  it  was  adopted  for  classes  in  Colleges,  Semi¬ 
naries,  Academies,  etc.,  and  it  is  largely  sold  now,  at  $1.50 
retail.  (We  supply  it  to  our  subscribers  wanting  it  this 
year  for  50  cents  at  the  office,  or  70  cents  delivered  free 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  To  all  others  than  actual 
subscribers  the  price  is  $1.50.)- But  a  few  subscribers 


were  disappointed  in  it.  Some  had  formed  exaggerated 
and  unwarranted  expectations;  they  expected  to  simply 
look  into  it  and  see  monsters.  Others,  through  lack  of 
mechanical  skill,  and  especially  from  failure  to  carefully 
study  and  apply  the  directions ,  did  not  learn  lww  to  use 
it,  and  appreciate  its  merits,  and  laid  it  aside  in  disgust. 
This  was  their  fault,  and  not  ours.  We  can  show  any  one 
that  it  was  and  is  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  and  more  ; 
that  it  is  more  convenient  and  effective  for  good  use  and 
service  than  anything  ever  before  offered  for  five  times 
the  money.  We  hope  all  who  failed  to  value  it  highly,  will 
again  get  out  the  chapter  of  directions  that  accompanied 
each  instrument,  (or  send  a  stamp  for  a  new  one  if  the 
former  one  was  lost,)  and  study  the  working  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  until  they  learn  its  value.  Every  one  of  these  Sim¬ 
ple  Microscopes  ought  to  be  in  frequent  use  ;  every  one 
should  be  affording  enjoyment  and  profit. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  inc'vding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Business  Reviving  in  Earnest.— Marked 
evidences  of  this  are  visible  everywhere.  Among 
many  other  indications  are  our  columns.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  are  more  numerous  than  at  any  time  before, 
in  many  years.  In  March  and  April,  the  editors  usually 
yield  more  space  to  those  columns  Ilian  at  other  sea¬ 
sons,  but  our  renders  will  hardly  regret  this,  for  in  the 
advertising  pages  they  will  find  much  of  interest.  This  is 
the  time  to  look  out  in  advance  for  Spring  Seeds,  Plants, 
Implements,  etc,,  etc.,  and  it  will  pay  every  one  to  go 
carefully  through  all  these  pages,  and  see  what  is  offered, 
by  whom,  and  at  what  prices,  and  forward  early  orders, 
or  send  for  circulars,  catalogues,  etc.  Nowhere  was  there 
ever  brought  together  a  better  class  of  advertisers  as  a 
whole.  Our  rules  are  more  stringent  than  those  of  any 
other  journal,  in  shutting  out  all  deceptive  medical  and 
other  advertisements,  and  all  persons  whom  we  do  not 
believe  to  have  both  the  ability  and  intention  to  do  just 
what,  they  promise..  Our  readers  can  therefore  write  to 
our  advertisers  in  confidence  of  receiving  fair  treatment. 
In  writing  to  any  of  these  men,  or  ordering,  or  sending 
for  catalogue,  circulars,  or  information,  it  is  well  to  let 
them  know  that  you  belong  to  the  great,  wide-awake 
Agriculturist  family.  It  will  please  the  advertisers  and 
perhaps  stimulate  them  to  extra  care  in  pleasing  you. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  37,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs.  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
ifto  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

A  NEW  PREMIUM— And  a  Pocket  Re¬ 
volver,  Cheap.— So  many  write  ns  for  good,  low- 
priced  revolvers,  that  we  have  arranged  to  supply  those 
who  want  them,  thus:  1st— A  first-rate  steel-bar¬ 
rel  and  lock,  nickel  plated,  7-shonter  Revolver,  Cali¬ 
bre  22-100.  Made  at  the  celebrated  Remington  Arms 
Works,  weight  7  ounces.  It  is  as  good  as  any  made  for 
anything  like  the  money,  and  good  enough  for  anybody 
who  wants  such  an  implement.  We  have  fired  one 
100  times,  and  found  it  work  perfectly.  It  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  post-paid,  by  mail, 
to  any  one  sending  only  5  subscribers  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  at  $1.50  a  year,  or  10  subscribers  at  the  4- 
club  rate  of  $1.25  a  year.  [Or  it  will  be  forwarded  free  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  $2  50.  It  is  as  good  for  use  as  any 
$5  or  $10  revolver  of  like  calibre.]  2d.— A  larger  5- 
shooter  Revolver,  nickel-plated,  calibre  32-100,  weight 
11  ounces,  will  be  presented  for  7  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each,  or  12  at  $1.25  each,  delivered  free,  as  above.  [Or 
it  will  be  forwarded  free,  as  above,  on  receipt  of  $4  ] 

Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Other  Hardy 
Plants.— The  catalogue  of  Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N. 
J.,  about  twice  the  size  of  that  of  last  year,  offers  a  re¬ 
markable  collection  of  hardy  plants.  A  special  feature 
is  the  great  number  of  rare  native  plants,  many  of  which 
are  now,  for  the  first  tim%  brought  within  the  reach  of 
cultivators.  They  offer  not  only  the  rare  species  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  but  those  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Oregon,  Washington  Ter.,  and  California,  many  of  which 
appear  the  first  time  in  any  catalogue,  at  home  or  abroad. 


Good  Things  Free. 

Our  Readers  are  reminded  that  the  val. 
uable  assortment  of  Useful  and  Desirable 
Articles,  offered  in  November,  are  still 
available  to  all  of  them.  A  few  hours, 
often  as  many  minute's,  will  secure  as 
many  Dollars  worth  of  just  what  one 
wants.  During  every  month  of  March,  for 
ntanyyears,  Hundreds  of  our  readers  have 
obtained  these  valuable  articles  without 
•xpense.  We  can  not  spare  space  to  give 
even  the  catalogue  of  these  articles,  but 
will  be  happy  to  send  a  list,  with  full  de¬ 
scription  of  each  article  offered,  to  any 
anti  every  one  desiring  it,  who  wiil  simply 
give  us  his  or  her  address  by  postal  card, 
and  say  on  it,  “Send  me  Illustrated  Pre¬ 
mium  hist.”  Over  20,000  of  our  readers 
have  received  these  premium  articles 
with  great  satisfaction.  Thousands  may 
do  the  same  THIS  MONTH. 

Exportation  of  Cattle. — On  another  page,  we 
congratulate  cattle-growers  upon  their  encouraging  pros¬ 
pects.  Just  as  we  go  to  press,  the  cable  announces  that 
the  English  Privy  Council,  have  ordered  that  all  cattle 
from  this  country,  shall  lie  slaughtered  on  arrival,  before 
leaving  the  docks.  A  few  English  farmers  who  fear  com¬ 
petition,  have  carried  their  point  against  the  thousands 
to  whom  cheaper  meat  would  be  a  great  blessing.  In 
view  of  tlie  fact  that  there  is  no  cattle  disease  prevalent 
in  this  conntry— there  always  are  a  few  scattered  cases 
here  and  there,  but  there  is  no  epidemic— it  is  not 
probable  that  this  restriction  can  long  continue. 

Prickley  Comfrcy  In  Georgia  makes  a  long 
season.  A  correspondent,  “  A.  L.  H.,”  at  Athens,  writes 
that  his  first  cutting  was  March  20,  his  last  Nov.  27. 

Draining  of  Lands  and  Houses.— That 
draining  may  he  done  for  two  distinct  objects,  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  Col.  Waring,  in  the  title  of  his  work  “Drain¬ 
ing  for  Profit  and  Health.”  When  this  appeared  several 
years  ago,  it  at  once  took  its  place  as  the  standard  work 
in  its  specialty,  as  it  met  the  popular  demand,  which  is 
for  works  telling  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  in  the 
most  direct  manner  and  without  unnecessary  words.  A 
new  edition  is  now  ready ;  this  has  been  completely  re¬ 
vised  by  the  author,  who  has  added  the  new  matter  nec¬ 
essary  to  include  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
since  the  first  edition  was  published,  and  to  bring  the 
work  quite  up  to  the  time.  It  is  not  merely  a  reprint, 
but  a  New  Edition,  and  the  purchaser  may  be  sure  that 
in  procuring  this  work,  he  has  the  best  and  latest  in¬ 
structions,  whether  his  drainage  operations  are  to  ren¬ 
der  his  fields  more  productive,  or  to  place  his  dwelling  in 
the  best  sanitary  condition  —the  last  named  object  being 
quite  as  important  as  the  other.  Published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Company,  who  send  it  post-paid  for  $1.50. 

“Hog  Prodncts.”— Immense  Exports.— 

During  the  half  year  ending  Feb.  1st,  1879,  there  were 
shipped  to  foreign  countries,  from  the  single  port  of  New 
York,  no  less  than  359,958,000  pounds  of  Pork, 
Bacon  and  Lard,  to  supply  which  would  require  some 
Two  Million  hogs  averaging  200  lbs.  each.  These 
shipments  were  in  the  form  of  21,360.000  lbs.  of  Pork, 
232,142,000  lbs.  of  Bacon,  and  106,456,000  lbs.  of  Lard. 
The  shipments  for  the  same  period  the  previous  year, 
were  281,907,000  lbs.,  viz.,  16,370,000  lbs.  of  Pork, 
167.939.0')0  lbs.  of  Bacon,  97,548.000  lbs.  of  Lard, — being 
a  total  Increase  this  year  of  78,05  1,000  lbs.,  made 
up  by  an  increase  of  4,990,000  lbs.  of  Pork ;  64.153,000  lbs. 
of  Bacon  ;  and  8,908,000  lbs.  of  Lard.  The  total  increase 
in  pounds  is,  277/,0  per  cent.  Increase  in  Pork,  30$  per 
cent;  in  Bacon,  38  per  cent;  in  Lard  about  9  per  cent. 
If  we  reckon  8  lbs.  of  corn  to  produce  1  lb.  of  pork,  the 
total  shipment  from  this  port  in  the  form  of  bogproducts 
for  six  months,  is  equivalent  to  51,000,000  bushels,  which 
in  the  form  of  corn  would  weigh  2.856,000,000  lbs. 

True’s  Potato-Planter.— Several  subscribers 
inquire  about  True's  Potato-Planter.  This  is  an  excellent 
machine,  and  in  our  experience  has  done  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it.  One  grower  of  our  acquaintance  says  it  more 
than  saves  its  cost  on  every  ten  acres  upon  which  it  is 
used.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  several  years’  trial,  and 
its  practical  usefulness  appears  to  be  well  established. 
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Bat-Froof  Corn-Crib. — “  J.  A.  M.,”  Humboldt, 
Neb.,  favors  our  readers  with  a  suggestion  for  a  rat-proof 
corn  crib.  As  shown  in  the  engraving,  it  consists  of  a 
•sort  of  wheel  around  each  post,  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  wheels  may  be  of  wood,  sheet-iron,  or  tin, 


■either  round  or  square,  and  must  be  large  enough  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  rat  reaching  the  outside  edge  by  jumping  from 
the  post,  and  high  enough  (at  least  two  feeti  to  prevent 
his  jumping  upon  it  from  the  ground.  Mr.  M.  has  a  crib 
thus  protected  which  he  uses  for  storing  seeds,  etc. 

Interfering  Horses.- “G.  M.  G.,”  Port  Royal, 
Pa.,  writes  in  regard  to  interfering  horses  as  follows : 
“The  moving  foot  causes  the  injury  upon  the  leg  sup¬ 
porting  the  weight  of  the  horse,  and  the  pastern  of  the 
injured  limb  is  struck  by  the  moving  foot  because  it  is 
in  an  unnatural  position,  being  bent  inward.  To  obviate 
•this,  have  the  inside  of  the  foot  raised,  either  by  a  calk, 
or  by  “upsetting”  the  shoe  so  that  the  inside  will  be 
from  }  to  J  of  an  inch  higher  than  t  he  outside.  This  will 
-throw  the  pastern  joint  outward  when  the  weight  of  the 
horse  is  supported  by  that  limb,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch,  and  thus  enable  the  opposite  and  moving  foot  to 
pass  without  touching  a  hair.”  [It  is  dangerous  to  throw 
the  pastern  joint  out  of  its  proper  balance  by  changing 
the  level  of  the  shoe,  and  if  done  unadvisedly,  it  may 
■work  serious  injury  to  the  horse.  This  is  a  point  to  be 
-guarded  against  with  great  care.  Horses  differ  considera¬ 
bly  in  the  form  of  the  foot  and  joint.and  their  peculiarities 
should  be  studied  before  applying  such  a  remedy.— Ed.] 

Treatment  of  a  Fistula. — “  W.  M„”  Washing¬ 
ton  Co.,  Pa.  The  chief  difficulty  in  treating  a  fistula  upon 
the  withers  is,  that  the  pus  being  unable  to  escape  re¬ 
mains  at  the  bottom  of  the  opening,  causing  irritation 
and  preventing  healing.  The  proper  treatment,  therefore, 
is  to  open  the  fistula  very  freely  with  the  knife  and  to 
apply  caustics  or  corrosives — such  as  a  solution  of  Nitrate 
of  Silver  or  Muriatic  Acid — to  destroy  and  break  up  the 
pipes,  or  to  remove  them  bodily  by  cutting.  The  bottom 
-can  then  be  reached,  which  should  be  done  with  a  swab 
of  soft  sponge  fastened  to  a  whalebone  splint.  The 
wound  is  washed  and  thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  solution 
•of  4  grains  of  Chloride  of  Zinc  in  an  ounce  of  water.  A 
plug  of  lint  dipped  in  Tincture  of  Myrrh  is  then  inserted 
and  kept  in  the  opening  until  it  requires  washing  and 
•cleaning  again.  By  persevering  in  this  way,  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  parts  clean  and  covered  with  a  plaster  to  exclude 
air,  etc.,  and  dressing  it  twice  daily,  the  fistula  will  soon 
begin  to  heal  from  the  bottom,  and  in  time  will  close  up 
-entirely  to  the  surface.  But  on  no  account  should  it  be 
permitted  to  close  at  the  top  while  the  bottom  is  unhealed. 

Tobacco  for  Texas.— “N.  P.,”  Ellis  Co.,  Texas. 
Tob  icco-growers  are  succeeding  very  well  now  with 
Havana  seed.  But  before  you  select  your  variety  it 
would  be  well  to  learn  in  the  vicinity  what  other  growers 
are  doing,  what  they  find  best,  and  not  change  blindly. 

“A  Pleasing:  Lamp  Sliadc”  was  described 
on  page  24.  in.  Jan.  last.  “E.  C  ,”  West  Berne,  N.  Y., 
dikes  the  shade,  but  does  not  know  how  to  fasten  it  to 
the  lamp.  At  all  the  stores— at  least  in  large  towns — 
where  lamps  and  gas-fit¬ 
tings  are  sold,  are  to  be 
•found  shades  of  various 
kinds,  from  those  of  plain 
paper,  up  to  those  elabo¬ 
rately  ornamented;  they 
are  to  be  supported  upon 
the  lamp  or  gas  burner, 
by  means  of  simple  and 
very  cheap  wire  frames.  These  have  small  rings  or 
clamps,  to  fit  gas  fixtures,  or  larger  ones  to  fit  the  burners 
of  lamps,  and  are  sold  without  as  well  as  with  the  shades. 
The  engraving  shows  one  of  these  frames.  “E.  C.,” 
or  any  one  else,  having  the  idea,  can  easily  make  from 
wire  a  frame  or  support  that  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Books  for  a  Farmer  and  Wheat-Grower. 

— “E.  C.”  If  wheat-growing  alone  is  followed,  books 
will  be  less  necessary,  because  the  first  thing  taught  by 
books  is,  that  continuous  wheat  growing  is  ruinous  farm¬ 
ing.  Allen’s  "Nero  Farm  Book”  is  useful  for  general 
purposes,  and  as  manuring  is  the  basis  of  real  farming, 
(Harris’  “  Talks  on  Manures  ”  is  very  valuable.  On  the 


whole,  a  few  back  volumes  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  might  be  more  useful  than  many  books,  for  taken 
together  they  are  more  comprehensive  and  complete. 


and  experience  which  may  be  made  useful  to  their 
readers.  Those  who  wish  to  buy  stock  of  any  kind, 
should  refer  to  the  advertising  columns,  in  which  the 
names  of  trustworthy  breeders  will  doubtless  be  found. 


Steaming  liny  F e e ding  lTIeal.— “R.  S.," 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  After  considerable  experimenting,  the 
writer  concludes  that  steaming  any  but  coarse  fodder  for 
cattle  does  not  pay  for  the  trouble.  Many  farmers  of  our 
acquaintance  came  to  the  same  decision,  and  gave  up 
steaming.  In  feeding  meal,  we  find  that  it  is  beneficial 
and  economical  to  grind  the  grain  as  finely  as  practicable, 
and  to  feed  the  meal  with  moistened  cut  hay.  It  is  di¬ 
gested  more  thoroughly,  and  none  is  then  found  to  pass 
off  with  the  dung.  But  we  have  found  that  a  dry  feed  of 
3  quarts  of  meal  at  noon  increases  the  milk.  Our  prac¬ 
tice  with  milch  cows  in  winter,  is  to  feed  3  quarts  of 
mixed  meal  and  bran  twice  a  day,  with  wet  cut  hay 
or  other  fodder,  and  give  3  quarts  of  dry  meal  at  noon. 

Three  Horses  Abreast.— Oursketch  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  number,  showing  an  arrangement  of  lines  for  driv¬ 
ing  three  horses  abreast,  has  called  out  several  letters  from 
subscribers,  giving  other  methods.  •*  J.  G.  V.  S.,”  Os¬ 
wego,  Kans.,  and  “  Young  Farmer,”  Milford,  Kans.,  send 
sketches  of  nearly  the  same  method  ;  it  is  illustrated  in 
fig.  1.  The  same  lines  are  used  as  for  two  horses,  except 


short  lines  from  bit  to  bit,  to  hold  the  horses'  heads  to¬ 
gether.  A  modification  of  this  arrangement  consists  in 
having  a  line  connecting  the  heads  of  the  two  outside 
horses  passing  over  the  reins  under  the  neck  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  one,  but  not  attached  to  him _ “  Wm.  J.  M.,”  Belle¬ 

ville,  Ill.,  gives  a  diagram  of  his  plan,  and  we  have  had  it 
engraved,  as  shown  in  fig.  2.  In  this  the  two-horse  lines 
are  fastened  to  the  bits,  as  represented,  and  two  short 
straps  are  run  from  the  hame-ringsof  ihe  middle  horse  to 
the  bits  of  the  others,  as  in  the  engraving.  Three  horses 


Fig.  2. — two-horse  reins  and  hame  lines. 
abreast  is  a  common  thing  in  the  West,  and  it  is  claimed 
to  be  no  more  inconvenient  to  hitch  up  and  unhitch  than 
a  two-horse  team,  while  it  adds  greatly  to  the  draft-power 
of  the  team,  with  no  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  wagon. 

Abortion  in  Cow*.— “H.  C.  W.,”  La  Porte,  Ind. 
It  is  dangerous  to  take  a  cow  in  a  wagon  for  a  distance 
of  10  miles  when  in  her  eighth  month.  The  nervous  ex¬ 
citement  is  sufficient  to  cause  mischief,  and  there  is  great 
danger  of  actual  bodily  injury  to  the  animal.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is,  that  having  lost  that  calf  and  the  one  after  it, 
this  cow  will  never  produce  a  live  calf.  To  avoid  this 
probability  so  far  as  possible,  the  cow  may  be  kept  loose, 
alone,  and  very  quiet,  in  a  roomy  darkened  stall.  If  there 
is  any  indication  of  trouble,  give  her  4  drams  of  Bromide 
of  Potassium,  daily,  for  five  successive  days.  If  she  loses 
her  calf  again,  the  case  may  be  considered  hopeless. 

Soda-Ash  as  a  Fertilizer.— “  G.  R  ,”  Glen’s 
Falls.  N.  Y.  Soda  is  not  considered  as  a  fertilizer ;  so 
little  of  it  is  required  that  an  occasional  dressing  of  salt, 
or  the  salt  that  is  contained  in  barn-yard  manure,  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  Soda-ash  is  a  crude  carbonate  of  soda,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  soil  might  be  simply  through  its  alkaline 
reactions,  after  the  mannerof  lime  or  potash.  But  lime  is 
cheaper,  and  potash  more  useful,  though  costing  more,  so 
that  soda-ash  is  notgiven  in  the  list  of  valuable  fertilizers. 

About  Sheep  raising;,  etc.— “C.  A.F.,”  Toledo, 
Ohio.  The  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall  is  no  longer  living, 
nor  is  Geo.  Wilkins  of  Texas.  There  is  no  journal  de¬ 
voted  especially  to  sheep  raising.  All  the  information 
you  need,  may  probably  be  had  from  the  new  edition 
of  Stewart’s  “  Shepherds’  Manual,”  recently  issued.— 
We  have  not  seen  the  Texas  Almanac  for  a  year  or  two. 

Chester  Pigs  Wanted.— “J.  B.  L.”  No  per¬ 
sons  connected  with  the  American  Agriculturist ,  or  with 
the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  have  any  pigs  for  sale.  Their 
work  on  their  farms  is  devoted  to  gathering  information 


An  Easy  Wagon  Seat.  — “Old  Subscriber," 
Fairfield  Co.,  O.,  sends  a  sketch  of  a  good  double-spring 


wagon-seat  of  his  own  invention,  and  not  'patented.  It 
can  be  made  by  any  one  handy  with  tools.  Take  two 
boards,  12  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  project  one 
inch  over  each  side  of  the  wagon  body;  place  one  above 
the  other,  with  a  block,  A.  3J  inches  square  by  12  inches 
long,  between  them,  and  fasten  the  whole  together  by 
several  bolts  passed  through  the  block,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  Screw  cleats  upon  the  lower  board,  at  each 
end,  to  hold  it  in  place,  and  also  upon  the  upper  board 
to  serve  as  guards,  to  prevent  the  driver  slipping  off 
of  the  seat.  “  All  that  have  tried  this  seat,  like  it.” 

“  Witcb  Grass.”— “J.  R.  C.,”  Oregon.  We  sup¬ 
pose  that  by  “  Witch  Grass.”  you  refer  to  Triticum  re¬ 
pens.  the  most  frequent  common  names  for  which  are, 
“Couch”  and  “Quack-grass,”  but  it  is  also  called 
“  Quitch  ”  and  “  Twitch-grass.”  Both  in  the  fresh  state 
and  made  into  hay  it  is  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  and  is  re¬ 
garded  as  very  nutritious.  Its  culture  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  as  it  would  be  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  era¬ 
dicate  it  when  once  in  possession  of  the  land.  Tf  it  is  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  field,  it  would  be  better  to  utilize  it,  than  to 
attempt  to  eradicate  it,  unless  the  land  is  very  valuable. 


Animal  Fastenings. — “  S.”  Stanchions  are  the 
safest,  most  cleanly,  and  doubtless  the  best  fastenings 
for  cattle.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  cows  are 
uncomfortable  in  them,  unless  it  be  that  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  the  pleasure  of  tormenting  their  neighbors. 

Angora  Goats. — “S.  W.”  Angora  goats  are  raised 
somewhat  largely  by  Richard  Peters,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Few 
persons  out  of  California  keep  these  animals  except  for 
breeding  purposes,  as  there  is  little  demand  for  the  wool, 
and  unless  the  goats  are  kept  in  large  flocks  they  are  a 
nuisance.  The  selling  price  varies  from  $10  to  $100  each. 

Bonnncr’s  Method  of  mailing  manure. 

— “  A.  J.  W.,”  Lakefield,  Ont.  multitudes  of  farmers 
are  making  manure  upon  the  principle  described  in  Bom- 
mer’s  book.  It  is  simply  an  excellent  method  of  com¬ 
posting.  The  cistern  and  pump  are  only  needed  when 
necessary  to  keep  the  liquid  and  solid  manure  togeth¬ 
er;  the  method  may  be  modified  in  almost  any  conveni¬ 
ent  way  so  that  this  necessary  part  of  it  is  carried  out. 


Prize  Butter  at  the  International  Dairy 
Fair. — The  premium  of  $250  offered  by  the  Higgin’s 
Salt  Co.,  for  the  best  sample  of  butter,  was  gained  by 
Hiram  Smith,  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  and  the  prize  for  the 
best  butter  made  in  New  York  State  was  awarded  to  J. 
S.  Murray,  of  Delhi.  The  Cooley  creamery  and  process  of 
setting  the  milk  were  used  by  both  winners  of  the  prizes. 


A  Cheap  Water  Dish.— “E.  O.  R  ,”  Norfolk, 
Mass.,  sends  a  sketch  of  a  water  dish  for  poultry  coops 
that  is  inexpensive  and 
HIM.  convenient.  It  is  made 
if  by  cutting  away  the  top 
*L  and  part  of  one  side  of  a 
fruit  can.  as  represented 
in  the  engraving.  A  stiff 
wire  is  soldered  to  the 
long  side  of  the  cut  can, 
and  each  end  bent  to  form 
a  hook,  as  shown.  By 
these  hooks  the  can  is 
hung  inside  the  bars  of  the 
coop,  and  for  use  in  ex¬ 
hibition  coops,  or  wheu 
confining  a  hen  to  break 
her  of  setting,  it  is  found  convenient  and  efficient.  E.  O. 
R.  says  he  thought  of  patenting  (?)  this  device,  but  has 
concluded  to  devote  it  to  all  who  need  such  a  contrivance. 


Artificial  Fertilizer  for  Grass  and  Clo¬ 
ver. — “A.  W.,”  Northcote,  Ont.  A  good  mixture  for 
dressing  newly  seeded  grass  in  the  spring  is  as  f  Hows  : 
100  lbs.  Peruvian  guano,  50  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  (80  per 
cent),  and  50  lbs.  superphosphate  of  lime  per  acre.  Twen¬ 
ty  bushels  of  unleached  wood  ashes  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  potash  salts.  The  mixture  should  be  made  imme¬ 
diately  before  it  is  used;  otherwise  the  potash  will 
cause  decomposition  and  consequent  waste  in  the  guano. 
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Another  Water-Fountain  for  Poultry.— 

1  H.  H.  W.,”  Hartford,  Ct.,  sends  a  sketch  of  a  contriv¬ 
ance  for  a  water-fountain 
for  fowls.  It  is  shown  in 
the  engraving,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  small  keg  with 
slots  ent  in  ttie  sides  be¬ 
tween  tlie  hoops,  1%  inch 
wide,  and  about  2  inches 
apart.  With  a  cover  to  I  lie 
keg,  the  tiling  is  complete. 
The  fowls  can  not  get  into 
the  water  to  soil  it,  nor 
drop  filth  into  it  from  the 
top.  The  water  remains 
sweet  and  pure  all  day. 
Mr.  W.  writes  that  he  has 
used  this  in  his  yards  for  three  years  with  better  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  any  other  drinking  dish,  patented  or  otherwise. 

Joseph  N.  Sturtevant,  died  Jan.  19th,  last,  at 
South  Framingham,  Mass.,  aged  35.  Mr.  Sturtevant  was 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  but  early  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  agriculture,  and  as  one  of  three  brothers,  pur¬ 
chased  Waushakum  Farm,  some  ten  years  ago,  where  they 
lived  as  a  happy  family  and  did  good  work  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mass.  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  1873-75,  one  of  the  editors  the  “North  Ameri¬ 
can  Ayrshire  Register,”  and  a  valued  contributor  to  nu¬ 
merous  agricultural  journals.  Modest  and  simple,  he  was 
loved  by  all  and  gave  promise  of  a  useful  life,  but  ill- 
health  prevented  a  full  exercise  of  his  powere.  In  him, 
the  farming  community  lost  a  man  of  rare  judgment,  of 
thorough  knowledge  and  an  enthusiastic  worker. 

Farm  Implements  and  FannJIacUinery, 

— The  work  by  John  J.  Thomas  with  the  above  title  is 
unlike  any  other,  as  it  deals  with  the  principles  upon 
which  farm  machinery  is  constructed  and  operates.  A 
new  edition  which  was  announced  as  in  preparation 
some  months  ago,  is  now  nearly  in  press.  Every  farmer 
should  understand  what  is  here  taught,  and  we  know  of 
no  better  work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  farmer’s  boy. 
Every  intelligent  boy  will  take  all  the  more  interest  in  a 
machine  if  he  knows  how  it  works,  and  he  will  know 
where  to  look  for  the  trouble  if  it  gets  out  of  order.  The 
principles  upon  which  the  machines  operate  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  various  examples  and  experiments,  which  can 
not  fail  to  be  attractive  to  an  intelligent  boy,  and  give 
him  a  new  interest  in  his  occupation.  Much  is  now  writ¬ 
ten  about  “  Keeping  Boys  on  the  Farm  ” ;  one  method 
of  doing  this  is  to 'give  the  hoys  such  books  as  “Thomas’ 
Farm  Implements  ”  and  let  them  see  that  work  is  not 
ail  drudgery,  but  affords  food  for  thought,  and  brings 
them  in  contact  with  great  natural  laws.  Published  by 
the  Orange  Judd  Company  and  sent  post  paid  for  £1.50. 

Forest  Tree  Planting.— A  great  help. — In 
articles  upon  raising  forest  trees  from  seed,  we  have  ad¬ 
vised  those  intending  to  plant  upon  a  small  scale,  to  buy 
young  trees  rather  than  attempt  to  raise  them.  We  have 
done  this  for  the  reason  that  just  at  the  time  the  farmer 
is  busiest,  the  young  tree  seedlings  need  the  most  care, 
and  besides  this,  some  of  them,  especially  evergreens, 
need  such  treatment  as  only  those  with  experience  will 
be  likely  to  give.  The  well  known  forest  tree  growers, 
Robt.  Douglas  &  Sons,  Waukegan,  HI.,  have  under¬ 
taken  to  do  that  which  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  forest 
tree  planting  on  a  small  scale,  as  they  offer  to  send 
seedling  trees  by  mail,  cheaper  than  any  one  can  afford 
to  raise  them.  They  propose  to  send  out  dollar  pack¬ 
ages,  by  mail,  containing  from  50  to  100  trees,  at  the 
bare  cost,  the  particulars  are  given  in  their  circulars, 
which  may  be  had  upon  application  to  them. 

Dimensions  of  Horse  Power.-"  E.  B.  W.,” 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  horse-power  illustrated  in  the 
_  American  Agriculturist  of  January 

Bfei  should  have  the  upright  shaft  8  inches 

in  diameter,  and  square  with  the  cor¬ 
ners  chamfered,  so  as  to  make  it  8- 
sided.  The  drive  wheel  should  be  8 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  small  gear 
wheel  from  18  to  24  inches.  The  band 
pulley  should  be  made  to  suit  the 
work,  and  a  cone  pulley  as  shown  in 
the  engraving  herewith,  would  be  very 
convenient,  having  different  sizes  for  different  work. 

Merino  Slieep  Register.— The  Vermont  Merino 
Sheep  Breeder’s  Association  have  done  a  good  work  in 
the  publication  of  this  “  Register.”  The  work  has  been 
in  preparation  for  several  years,  and  wo  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  great  amount  of  labor  expended  upon 
it.  In  addition  to  the  pedigrees  of  over  209  flocks ,  the 
well  printed  volume  of  395  pages  contains  a  history  of 
the  introduction  and  breeding  of  these  sheep  in  this 
country,  beginingin  1793,  their  introduction  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  Vermont,  etc.  The  volume  is  sold  at  $2— a 


very  low  price  considering  the  quality.  Its  publication 
should  greatly  benefit  the  sheep  breeders,  and  in  this 
the  working  committee  will  find  most  of  their  reward. 
For  the  convenience  of  our  breeders,  we  will  obtain  a  few 
copies  to  supply  from  this  office  to  those  desiring  them. 

Ayrshire  Herd  Books.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeder's  Association  writes :  “Editors  Ameri¬ 
can Agriculturist— I  find  in  the  February  number  of  your 
paper— p.  76— the  statement  that  1  There  are  three  differ¬ 
ent  Ayrshire  Herd-Books.’  Allow  me  to  state  that  there 
are  only  two  Herd-Books  at  the  present  time  in  which 
pedigrees  of  Ayrshire  cattle  are  registered,  the  N.  A.  A. 
R.,  and  the  Ayrshire  Record,  published  by  our  Associa¬ 
tion.  Our  Herd  Book  is  a  continuation  of  the  American 
and  Canadian  Ayrshire  Herd  Record;  but  a  new  series. 
The  A.  &  C.  A.  H.  R.  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate 
book  receiving  entries.  You  also  state  that  Dr.  Stnrte- 
vaut’s  Book  is  perhaps  the  most  carefully  edited.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  way  it  is  more  carefully 
edited  than  ours.  Our  regulations — see  Constitution  in 
our  Herd-Book — are  quite  as  strict  as  any  that  he  has 
adopted.  There  are  animals  in  his  book  ‘  wherein  every 
animal  traces  to  importation,’  which  we  will  not  admit 
in  ours,  because  we  do  not  believe  that  they  so  trace,  as 
we  can  find  no  proof  to  that  effect.  At  our  last  annual 
meeting  it  was  voted  to  discontinue  the  '  class  not 
tracing  directly  to  importation.’  In  the  next  volume  this 
class  will  not  appear.  Hereafter  our  Book  stands  on  the 
same  basis  as  N.  A.  A.  R.,  receiving  only  pedigrees 
tracing  direct  to  importation.  In  the  two  Volumes  al¬ 
ready  published  by  our  Association,  we  think  the  class 
tracing  directly  to  importation  will  bear  comparison,  as 
regards  accuracy,  with  the  pedigrees  published  in  his 
book.  If  you  have  discovered  any  errors  in  our  book, 
wc  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  of  them.  We  should  be  glad 
to  submit  the  two  Herd-Books  to  the  inspection  of  im¬ 
partial  judges,  to  decide  in  which  book  the  most  errors 
are  to  be  found.  Yours,  J.  D.  W.  French.” 

A  Simple  and  Valuable  Aid  In  Fenee- 
ESuilding. — “  R.  B.  K.”  contributes  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers  a  simple  device  used  by  him  in  fence-build¬ 
ing  on  his  Western  farm.  It  is  a  gauge  by  which  one  end 
of  the  boards  of  a  post  and  board-fence  are  held  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  apart,  while  the  other  is  being  nailed. 
Take  a  piece  of  bass-wood  board  or  similar  material,  -1-J 
feet  long,  by  4J  inches  wide ;  put  rivets  through  each  end, 
to  keep  it  from  splitting  ;  cut  a  slot,  i  inch  wide  down 
the  center ;  make  four  semi-circular  blocks,  1}  inch 
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Fig.  1. — THE  GAUGE. 

thick;  put  a  “/jj-inch  bolt  through  each  block  and 
through  the  slot,  securing  it  on  the  opposite  side  with 
nut  and  washers ;  then  bolt  a  piece  of  lj-inch  band-iron, 
bent  to  a  square  hook,  to  the  upper  end,  and  the  gauge 
is  completed,  as  represented  in  fig.  1.  The  manner  of 
using  it  is  shown  at  fig.  2.  The  blocks  are  first  adjusted 


at  any  desired  distance  apart,  and  the  gauge  is  hung  on 
the  top  board,  which  has  previously  been  nailed  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  one  end  of  the  other  boards,  to  the  number  of  2, 
3,  or  4,  placed  on  the  blocks  as  indicated,  while  the  free 
end  is  nailed  to  the  preceding  post ;  then  the  gauge  ends 
are  nailed  to  the  last  post,  and  so  on.  Mr.  K.  finds  that 
he  can  build  fence  alone,  by  aid  of  this  gauge,  about  as 
fast  as  having  another  man  help  him.  He  thinks,  also, 
that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  set  the  posts  on  alternate  sides 
of  the  boarding,  especially  for  a  pasture  fence. 

Tlie  North-Eastern  ISec-fCeepers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  inst.  L.  C.  Root  is  President, 
and  J.  II.  Nellis,  Secretary. 

Paper  44  Oil  Cloth.”— The  substitution  of  paper 
as  a  basis  for  matting  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  invention 
of  C.  T.  Fay,  of  Camden,  N.  J. :  At  all  events,  he  has 
made  such  matting  for  many  years.  In  appearance  it  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  cloth;  in  any  case  the  du¬ 
rability  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  painted 
surface,  and  we  have  found  the  paper  mats  to  wear  very 
satisfactorily,  while  the  price  is  greatly  in  their  favor. 

North  Carolina.— The  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  of  North  Carolina,  L.  L.  Polk,  shows  that 
a  good  amount  of  work  has  been  performed  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  which  was  organized  only  two  years  ago. 


Fish  propagation  and  protection,  have  received  needed' 
attention,  with  encouraging  results.  The  fertilizer  law. 
which  imposes  a  tax  of  $500  on  each  brand  sold  in  the 
State,  and  requires  a  stated  analysis  on  each  parcel,  is 
working  well,  and  furnishes  the  funds  to  sustain  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Experiment  Station.  The  latter 
institution,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  R.  Ledoux,  is 
making  good  progress  ;  it  controls  the  fertilizer  trade,  is 
engaged  in  investigating  the  beet  sugar  and  other  ques¬ 
tions,  and  is  making  preparations  to  control  the  quality 
of  the  seeds  sold  in  the  State.  Jute,  German  Millet,  Chufa, 
and  Sugar  Beets,  are  being  introduced  by  the  Board. 

Eighteen  million  Spelling  Books !  and 

not  a  single  million,  was  what  we  intended  to  say  last 
month  (p.  47)  in  speaking  of  the  “  Hub  ”  office  building. 
There  would  be  quite  a  gathering  if  all  the  children  using 
these  books  could  be  collected  at  one  grand  “  Spelling 
School.” — Problems  for  tlie  Boys  and  Girls:  (1)  If  these 
spelling  books,  each  4)£  by  7  inches  in  size,  were  laid 
side  by  side,  how  many  acres  would  they  cover  ?— (2)  If 
eacli  book  contained  56  leaves  (112  pages),  how  many 
acres  would  the  paper  cover  ? — (3)  If  each  book  weighed 
3X  ounces,  how  many  teams  would  it  take  to  draw  them, 
with  a  ton  on  eacli  load  ? — (4)  How  long  would  the  pro¬ 
cession  be  if  each  team  occupied  50  feet  on  the  road  ? 

An  Improved  Saw-buck.- “  J.  M.  B.,”  Nel¬ 
son,  Pa.,  sends  a  sketch  of  a  saw-buck  which  he  thinks 
is  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary  form,  as  not  being  so 
liable  to  break  tin 
dcr  heavy  sticks 
of  wood.  Two  3x4 
ash  or  oak  stand¬ 
ards,  feet  long, 
are  provided,  and 
two  other  braces 
or  standards  of 
the  same  length, 
but  made  round, 

1}  inch  through, 
at  the  upper  ends, 
as  represented  in  the  engraving.  The  former  are  beveled 
ten  inches  from  the  upper  end  to  a  point.  The  round  stan¬ 
dards  pass  through  the  others,  piercing  the  sticks  flat¬ 
wise,  and  the  two  sides  are  held  together  by  two  1*£ 
inch  rounds,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

Horticultural  Tacks.  —  The  double-pointed 
tacks— really  tiny  staples  with  sharp  points— which  are 
useful  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  arc  exceedingly  handy  for 
those  who  have  to  train  climbers  in  the  window  or  green¬ 
houses.  With  a  very  slender  vine,  the  tack  may  span  it 
and  when  driven  into  the  wood-work,  will  hold  it  in  the 
neatest  possible  manner.  With  largo  vines,  the  tacks 
may  be  driven  in  firmly,  and  the  stem  be  fastened  to  it 
by  a  piece  of  bass-matting  or  other  soft  tie. 

Preserving  Green  Fodder.— 44  Ensilage.” 

Tlie  American  Agriculturist  first  discussed  the  question 
of  “ensilage,”  or  the  preservation  of  green  corn  fodder 
in  trenches  for  winter  use,  some  five  years  ago.  Since 
then,  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  practice  in. 
France,  where  the  application  of  the  method  to  corn-fod¬ 
der  originated,  and  to-day  it  is  a  decided  success,  and  of 
great  importance  in  stock-farming.  “Ensilage”  consists 
in  storing  green  fodder,  especially  that  of  Indian  corn,  in 
above-ground  cellars,  or  “  Silos,”  in  a  manner  to  exclude 
the  air  and  preserve  it  in  a  fresh  state.  An  account  of 
this  method  and  the  details  of  the  present  practice 
are  recorded  by  M.  Auguste  Goftart,  a  leading  French 
agriculturist,  whose  work  lias  been  translated  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Brown,  President  of  the  New  York  Plow  Co.,  and  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  neat  book,  with  the  title,  “The  Ensilage  of 
Maize  and  other  Green  Fodder  Crops.”  This  book  is 
timely,  and  should  be  widely  read  by  American  farmers. 
A  copy  can  be  obtained  at  this  office  for  $1.00,  post-paid. 

4,New  and  Rare  Plants.” — Is  the  modest  title 
given  by  the  Parsons  &  Son’s  Co.,  Flushing  (L.  1.1,  N.  Y., 
to  their  new  catalogue.  Had  they  headed  it,  “  The  most 
remarkable  collection  of  New  and  Rare  Plants,  especially 
from  Japan,  ever  offered  whether  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe,”  it  would  have  better  described  its  contents.  To 
a  lover  of  plants,  the  perusal  of  this  catalogue  is  a  treat, 
and  then  the  prices,  considering  the  rarity  of  tlie  plants, 
are  very  moderate— not  half  what  would  be  charged  in 
European  nurseries  for  such  plants — provided  they  could 
supply  them.  Those  who  arc  about  to  plant,  should 
send  for  and  consult  this  catalogue. 

A  Good  Seed  drill  is  indispensable  in  large  gar¬ 
dens,  and  one  accustomed  to  its  use,  would  be  at  loss,  to 
manage  even  a  small  garden  without  its  help.  From  a 
year’s  experience  with  Sargent’s  “Monitor  Seed  Drill,” 
(see  advertising  columns),  we  can  commend  it  as  a  most 
satisfactory  and  effective  machine.  Farmers  who  culti¬ 
vate  root  crops,  will  find  that  this  drill  will  soon  pay  for 
itself  in  the  saving  of  seed. 
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“Hog-dressed.  Calves. »»— Inquiries  as  to  what 
arc  Hog-dressed  Calves,  and  how  they  are  prepared,  show 
that  many  of  our  present  readers  did  not  see  the  very  full 
details  we  gave  some  years  ago.  This  method  of  sending 
veal  to  market  with  the  skin  unremoved,  often  allows  the 
farmer  to  dispose  of  his  calves  more  advanlageously.  We 
can  best  answer  inquiries  by  giving  the  method  recom¬ 
mended  by  Messrs.  E.  &  O.  Ward,  279  Washington  St., 
one  of  the  oldest  of  our  commission  houses.  They  say : 
“  Calves  from  3  to  0  weeks  old  and  weighing  about  100 
lbs.,  or  say  from  80  to  120  lbs.,  are  the  most  desirable 
size  for  shipment  to  this  market,  and  should  be  dressed 
in  the  following  manner:  When  all  is  ready  for  the  kill¬ 
ing,  take  the  calf  gently  (it  must  not  be  worried  or 
chased),  and  should  not  be  fed  for  a  space  of  at  least  six 
hours  previous.  Tie  a  rope  to  the  hind  legs,  and  hang  it 
up  clear  of  the  ground  or  floor,  then  cut  the  head  off  just 
behind  the  ears ;  when  thoroughly  bled  out,  put  in  the 
gambrel  stick,  and  cut  off  the  legs  at  the  knee  joint,  then 
open  the  belly  from  just  behind  the  kidneys  to  the  breast¬ 
bone  ;  next  remove  all  the  intestines,  including  the 
liver,  lights,  and  heart.  If  all  this  is  well  and  properly 
done,  the  inside  will  present  a  clean  appearance,  free 
from  blood  or  blood-stains.  Now  balance  evenly  on  the 
gambrel,  and  place  a  stick  of  suitable  length  in  the  open¬ 
ing,  to  hold  it  in  proper  shape;  then  hang  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  until  the  flesh  is  'set,'  say  from  eight  to  twelve 
hours— it  must  hang  until  the  animal  heat  is  all  out.  The 
stick  which  was  placed  across  the  opening,  should  now 
be  removed,  unless  quite  warm  weather.  Mark  by  sew¬ 
ing  a  ‘  Shipping  Tag’  to  the  bag  skin,  between  the  hind 
legs,  it  will  then  be  ready  for  shipment.  Note.— A  cnlf  of 
only  sixty  pounds  in  weight,  is  liable  to  be  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Health, as  unlit  for  use.” — This  is  important.  Eds. 

Easket  Items  continued  on  page  113. 


Important  Experiments  with  Fertilizers. 

No  cultivator  should  fail  to  carefully  examine, 
and  study  long  and  well,  the  table  on  page  91. 
The  figures  bring  together  in  compact  and  conveni¬ 
ent  form  for  comparison,  the  results  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  carefully  made  experiments,  on  a  variety  of 
soils.  By  noting  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  soil, 
described  above  the  table,  and  then  noting  the  kind 
of  fertilizer,  and  its  cost  per  acre,  and  the  result 
shown  in  measuring  up  the  crop  yielded  ;  and  then 
comparing  each  set  of  figures  in  each  column  with 
the  others  in  other  parts  of  the  table,  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  information  will  be  gleaned,  besides 
practical  suggestions  for  making  similar  experi¬ 
ments.  (See  remarks  immediately  under  the  table.) 
Scientists  may  theorize,  and  they  are  able  to  give 
important  suggestions  and  to  aid  us  in  determining 
the  kind,  and  quality,  and  purity  of  fertilizers  ;  hut 
the  best  way  for  every  man  to  learn  definitely  what 
his  soil  most  wants  for  any  crop — what  will  pay  best 
— is  to  put  questions  directly  to  the  soil  itself,  on  a 
moderate  inexpensive  scale  at  first,  and  thus  make 
the  soil  tell  him  what  it  wants,  or  for  what  it  gives 
hack  the  best  return.  There  ought  to  he  ten  thou¬ 
sand  such  experiments  made  during  the  present 
year.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  pay  grandly 
in  the  end,  if  at  least  every  owner  of  a  farm  that 
has  been  cultivated  a  few  years,  should  make  for 
himself  at  least  one  set  of  experiments  with  fertiliz¬ 
ers  this  very  year.— We  believe  the  forthcoming 
Report  of  the  Conn.  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will 
contain  a  full  report  of  the  experiments,  briefly 
epitomized  on  page  91,  and  what  they  show  and 
teach.  We  hope  to  announce  in  our  next  paper 
some  plan  by  which  all  who  may  desire  the  report 
can  obtain  it  at  trifling  expense. 


Our  Rapidly  Growing  Rational  Wealth. 


The  times  have  been  hard  these  past  five  years ; 
they  are  still  so.  Tet,  as  a  people,  we  have  for 
three  years,  at  least,  been  rapidly  growing  richer  in 
material  wealth,  and  this  is  the  case  to-day.  And 
what  benefits  the  people  as  a  whole,  will  in  due 
time  benefit  the  individuals  making  up  the  entire 
mass.  In  the  era  of  inflation  and  wild  speculations, 
of  enormous  expenditures,  of  money  borrowed  for 
war  expenses,  for  building  railroads,  for  municipal 
improvements,  or  those  so-called,  we  imagined  we 
were  flourishing.  It  was  a  deception  ;  we  were  only 
running  in  debt — were  as  a  people  and  as  individu¬ 


als  reveling  in  borrowed  funds.  As  a  nation,  as  a 
people,  as  individuals,  we  were,  in  1872,  relatively 
poorer  than  at  any  time  before  in  this  century.  Ex¬ 
penses  largely  exceeded  income.  In  1873,  we  got 
to  the  end  of  our  eredit ;  the  brakes  were  put  on 
by  foreign  money  lenders ;  everybody  was  scared. 
Then  we  began  to  see  and  feel  the  mass  of  debt. 

For  five  years  we  have  been  getting  down  off 
from  the  “high  horse.”  Expenses  have  been  cut 
down,  and  the  lower  style  of  living  has  been  felt. 
But  we  have  been  economizing,  without  greatly  re¬ 
ducing  the  actual  amount  of  production  of  real 
wealth,  that  which  comes  from  the  soil.  Many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  more  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  past  twelve  months  than  have 
been  expended.  The  figures  will  bear  out  this  state¬ 
ment.  We  do  not  feel  this,  because  so  much  of  the 
increase  has  gone  to  pay  up  previously  incurred 
debts  ;  but  we  are  gradually  liquidating  these,  and 
if  we  keep  on  thus,  we  shall,  as  a  people,  have  this 
surplus  production  to  use  and  enjoy.  Below  is  an 
illustration  of  what  is  stated  above.  For  years  we 
kept  buying  and  using  up  vast  amounts  of  foreign 
products — running  in  debt  for  them— paying  in 
promises  to  pay,  in  Government  and  railway 
“  bonds,”  in  a  mortgage  upon  our  property.  The 
following  figures  show  how  in  5  years  we  have  di¬ 
minished  the  importing  of  these  foreign  products, 
and  on  the  other  hand  have  been  exporting  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  products  of  our  fields,  factories,  and  mines. 


Imports-  Exports.  Bat.  Against  Us. 

1869.. ..  $463,424,000  $393,732,000. .  $69,692,000 

1870.. ..  486,696,000  484,439,000.......  2,257,000 

1871.. ..  589.915,000  537,792,000  .  52,123,000 

1872  ...  634,022,000  515.147,000.......  118,875,000 

1873.. ..  589,337,000  566,792,000.......  22,547,000 

$265,494,000 
In  Our  Favor. 

1874 .. ..  $577,410,000  $640,600,000 .  $63,l!)0,li00 

1875.. ..  525,786,000  590,251,000  64,465,000 

1876.. ..  461.092,000  646.976.000 .  185,884,000 

1877  ...  503.901.000  668,585,000 .  164,684.000 

1878.. ..  460,630,000  763,198,000  .  302,568.006 


$780,791,000 

These  tables  show  that  in  the  five  years,  1869  to 
1873,  we  were  constantly  piling  up  debts  abroad, 
aggregating  $265,494,000,  while  in  the  five  years 
1874-1878,  we  have  sold  more  than  we  have  bought 
each  year,  aggregating  $780,791,000,  of  which  the 
gain  last  year  alone  was  $302,568,000,  or  nearly  a 
million  dollars  for  every  working  day. 


A  New  Hint  to  Housekeepers. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  nutrition  and  digestion,  of  the  relative  value 
of  different  kinds  of  food  to  supply  nourishment 
and  strength  to  the  system,  and  the  best  methods  of 
preparing  various  articles  of  diet,  to  make  them 
palatable  and  attractive  as  well  as  economical, 
■were  better  understood  by  the  mass  of  housekeep¬ 
ers,  there  would  he  a  great  saving  of  expense,  a 
great  deal  more  of  enjoyment,  and  that  health  would 
be  largely  increased.  Miss  Juliet  Cobson  is  doing 
very  much  to  promote  these  most  desirable  ends. 
Her  book,  “  Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners  for  Families 
of  Six,”  which  is  being  rapidly  circulated  through 
the  country,  has  already  accomplished  a  good  deal, 
and  will  do  much  more  hereafter.  Her  “  Cooking- 
School  Text-Book  and  Housekeepers’  Guide  ”  is  a 
most  excellent  work,  giving  in  plain,  easily  under¬ 
stood  language,  directions  for  dishes  suited  to  any 
table,  from  the  simplest  and  cheapest  up  to  the 
most  elaborate  and  expensive.  This  work  details 
the  cost  of  each  article  of  food,  taking  the  average 
through  the  country.  Another  of  her  books,  her 
“  Cooking  Manual,”  gives  “  Practical  Directions  for 
Economical  Every  Day  Cookery.”  These  books,  if 
in  the  hands  of  every  housekeeper,  would  doubtless 
quickly  save  many  times  their  cost. 

But  Miss  Corson  is  working  in  other  ways.  She 
gives  public  lectures  to  the  people,  and  has  organ¬ 
ized  classes  for  housekeepers,  for  regular  cooks 
and  house-help,  including  instruction  among  the 
poor,  to  children,  etc.  One  of  these  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  is  attended  by  ladies  of  the  highest  class, 
from  Fifth  avenue,  Murray  Hill,  etc.  A  Represen¬ 
tative  of  the  American  Agriculturist  has  frequently 
attended  one  of  these  courses,  to  report  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  are  after  this  manner :  At  35  East 
17th  Street  a  kitchen  is  fitted  up  with  all  needed 


apparatus,  including  various  improved  appliances 
of  cookery,  with  chairs  for  15  or  20  ladies.  Miss 
Corson  takes  her  place  among  her  cooking  appara¬ 
tus  very  much  as  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  a 
college  does  when  lecturing  to  his  classes,  and  at 
the  same  time  conducting  experiments  with  his  re¬ 
torts,  his  test-tubes,  beaker  glasses,  etc.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  order  of  her  text-book,  with  copies  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  her  students,  for  such  they  are,  though 
matronly  ladies  and  younger  ladies  preparing 
themselves  to  be  worthy  matrons  in  the  future. 
Miss  Corson  thus  not  only  gives  her  lectures  or 
talks,  but  with  her  own  hands  goes  through  the  va¬ 
rious  operations  of  preparing  and  cooking  a  great 
number  of  dishes,  soups,  roasts,  vegetables,  en¬ 
trees,  salads,  desserts,  etc.,  etc.  The  whole  pro¬ 
cesses,  from  receiving  the  articles  from  the  market 
to  placing  them  upon  the  table,  are  gone  through 
with,  so  that  each  “  student  ”  goes  home  with  a 
clear,  definite  understanding  of  the  whole,  ready  to 
put  in  practice  what  she  has  learned.  Necessarily 
but  one  dinner  course  is  taken  up  each  after¬ 
noon,  in  a  lesson  of  2  to  3  hours. — Now  for  our 

Plan  for  the  Housekeepers  of  a  Neighborhood. 

In  every  neighborhood,  small  or  large,  let  a  few 
of  the  housekeepers  meet  at  the  residence  of  one 
of  their  number,  say  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  one  of 
them  being  chosen  as  leader  for  the  day — usually  the 
lady  of  the  house  where  the  meeting  is  held.  Let 
two  or  more  articles  of  food  be  selected  for  that 
meeting,  and  let  the  whole  operation  of  preparing 
and  cooking,  and  eating  them  if  you  please,  he 
gone  through  with,  including  discussions  upon 
different  methods  and  the  best  ones.  Copies  of 
Miss  Corson’s  books  to  refer  to  will  be  helpful. 
Let  the  young  ladies  he  present  to  see  and  learn. 
Can  there  be  any  question  that  such  a  series  of 
meetings  would  result  in  great  improvement? 
The  ladies  who  meet  in  Miss  Corson’s  room,  tell  us 
they  derive  great  pleasure  and  profit.  These  local 
meetings  will  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  some 
other  social  gatherings.  Whoever  moves  in  this 
enterprise  will  do  a  good  work  we  are  very  sure. 

Another  Good  Thing  to  Do 

The  great  mass  of  poor  and  ignorant  people  pay 
more  for  the  nutriment  they  actually  get,  than  many 
well-to-do,  intelligent  families.  Their  supplies  are 
bought  in  driblets  at  double  cost ;  they  do  not  know 
how,  or  in  what,  they  can  obtain  the  most  real 
nourishment  for  the  least  expense  ;  and  what  they 
do  get,  could  be  made  to  do  much  better  service  if 
they  knew  how  to  prepare  and  properly  cook  it. 
If  in  each  neighborhood  two,  or  three,  or  more  of 
the  intelligent  ladies,  or  even  one  of  them,  would 
undertake  the  work  of  educating  the  class  referred 
to,  in  the  direction  indicated,  it  would  often  be  of 
greater  service  than  the  organisation  of  charitable 
associations.  The  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
best  Insane  Institutions  in  our  country  told  us  re¬ 
cently  that  the  largest  percentage  of  bis  500  pa¬ 
tients  came  from  a  class  of  laborers  who  lived  chiefly 
on  poorly  cooked  bread  and  salt  pork  fried  hard. 
They  lose  the  balance  of  mind  because  they  are 
not  sufficiently  nourished  with  digestible  food. 


Prickly  Comfrey  for  Poultry.  —  Last 
month’s  Basket  contained  a  note  from  Mr.  S.  H. 
Rice,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  giving  his  success  with 
Prickly  Comfrey.  Since  then  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  call  from  Mr.  Rice,  who  gave  us  more 
in  full  his  experience  with  the  plant.  He  regards 
it  as  especially  valuable  for  furnishing  poultry  con¬ 
fined  in  a  yard,  with  a  supply  of  fresh  vegetable 
food.  He  advises  the  setting  of  plants  a  year  old, 
a  foot  apart  in  well-manured  beds  4  feet  wide  and 
as  long  as  desired  ;  these  are  to  be  surrounded  at 
the  sides  and  ends  by  boards  8  inches  wide  set  on 
edge,  and  over  them  is  to  be  placed  a  lattice-work 
of  lath.  The  fowls  are  to  be  kept  away  from  these 
until  the  plants  are  well  established,  when  they  are 
allowed  to  feed  through  the  openings  of  the  lattice¬ 
work.  The  lattice  prevent  the  fowls  from  injuring 
the  roots  and  buds,  as  they  can  only  reach  the 
leaves.  We  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
two  beds,  so  that  the  plants  in  one  might  be  grow¬ 
ing  while  the  fowls  have  access  to  the  other. 
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Editorial  Correspondence  From,  the 
Far  West. 

Youthful  Shepherds. 

One  pleasant  day  we  rode  twenty  miles  over  the 
Laramie  Plains,  from  Laramie  City  to  the  Little  Lar¬ 
amie  River,  where  we  found  a  prosperous  sheep- 
raiser  from  Nebraska,  named  Edward  Farrell.  There 
were  no  neighbors  for  miles  around,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  nephew  of  Motley,  the  historian,  who 
had  left  his  father’s  pleasant  home,  near  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  located  a  sheep  ranch  close  by  here.  The 
Farrells  gave  us  a  most  hospitable  reception,  inas¬ 
much  as  one  of  our  party  was  Mr.  Weston,  the 
Auditor  of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Furthermore 
they  had  long  been  subscribers  to  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  and  the  last  number  lying  on  the  table 
was  not  an  unpleasant  reminder  of  home  to  one  on 
these  far-away  plains.  We  bade  them  good-bye  late 
in  the  afternoon,  turned  off  to  the  right  of  Sheep 
Mountain,  and  entering  a  narrow  plain  between 
high  ranges  of  hills,  spurred  forward  our  jaded  ani¬ 
mals,  until  the  gathering  shadows  warned  us  that 
we  could  proceed  no  further  with  safety.  At  day¬ 
break  we  spied  a  large  flock  of  sheep  in  a  corral 
close  by  a  rude  cabin  or  dug-out,  in  which  were  two 
boys,  sons  of  Mr.  Farrell.  Here,  twelve  miles  or 
more  from  home,  they  had  been  tending  a  flock  of 
twenty-three  hundred  sheep  during  the  entire  sea¬ 
son.  They  shot  their  game  with  an  old  rifle,  did 
their  own  cooking,  and  lived  entirely  alone  with 
their  dogs  and  two  ponies  employed  in  herding  the 
sheep.  They  alternated  in  watching  the  sheep, 
which  were  driven  into  the  corral  every  night,  as  a 
protection  against  bears,  wolves,  and  other  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  An  antelope  which  one  of  them  had  shot  the 
day  previous,  was  suspended  near  the  door  of  the 
cabin.  There  was  a  good  range  here,  and  the  father 
had  in  the  spring-time  sent  the  sheep,  and  the  boys 
to  possess  it.  You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you 
that  these  two  lads,  entrusted  with  the  care  of  over 
two  thousand  sheep,  and  living  here  in  this  remote, 
secluded  spot,  were  only  eleven  and  thirteen  years 
of  age.  It  is  astonishing,  the  early  self-reliance 
which  these  frontier  children  display,  and  the  skill 
which,  as  mere  urchins,  they  attain  in  herding  sheep. 

An  Ambitious  Frontiersman. 

Near  the  site  of  Old  Fort  Kearney,  in  Western 
Nebraska,  there  has  resided  for  years  a  queer  char¬ 
acter  who  is  well  known  to  the  national  representa¬ 
tives  at  Washington.  At  each  recurring  session  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Moses  H.  Sydenham,  for  that  is  his 
name,  appeals  personally  and  through  letters  to 
Senators  aud  Congressmen,  to  remove  the  National 
Capitol  to  this,  “the  geographical  center  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  JLTniverse.”  He  is  a  mono¬ 
maniac  on  the  subject,  and  has  designated  the  ex¬ 
act  spot  with  a  framework  of  poles.  Tourists  who 
have  time  to  do  so,  stop  off  at  Kearney  Junction,  to 
view  the  scene  of  one  of  Jules  Yernes’  pen  por¬ 
trayals  in  “  Eighty  Days  Around  the  World,” 
visit  the  site  of  the  old  Fort,  and  to  have  a  chat 
with  old  Mr.  Sydenham.  We  did  not  find  him  at 
home.  Those,  however,  who  informed  us  that  he 
had  gone  to  Washington,  communicated  several 
new  and  interesting  facts  about  the  old  gentleman. 
In  his  last  general  circular  to  the  Washington 
Solons,  he  guaranteed  them  that,  in  case  they  should 
decide  to  remove  the  Capitol  to  this  “  geographical 
center,”  he  would  sell  enough  corner  lots  and  adja¬ 
cent  territory  to  pay  for  all  the  expenses  of  remov¬ 
al,  and  leave  a  small  balance  for  the  national  ex¬ 
chequer,  after  he  himself  had  deducted  three  per 
cent  for  transacting  the  very  important  business. 

Lady  Excursionists. 

When  at  Laramie,  a  year  ago,  we  met  the  widow 
of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Ralston,  of  California, 
who,  with  her  daughters  and  intended  son-in-law, 
were  preparing  to  make  a  horseback  trip  to  the  Yel¬ 
low  Stone.  Ladies  should  not  think  of  making  such 
trips  unless  they  have  considerable  nerve,  are  fond 
of  wild  game  and  relish  a  touch  of  hardship  and  ad¬ 
venture.  I  have,  however,  found  very  many  lady 
tourists  In  these  western  regions,  who  enjoyed  the 
experiences  fully  as  much  as  the  gentlemen.  A  few 
lays  ago,  I  met  at  Alamoosa,  in  Southern  Colorado, 


one  of  a  party  of  fair  ladies  from  the  Eastern  States, 
who  had  been  travelling  the  entire  summer  in  a 
camp-wagon  or“  schooner,”  through  the  mountain 
regions  of  Colorado,  camping  out  at  night,  having 
as  their  only  male  companion  and  protector,  the 
stalwart  driver  who  took  care  of  the  team  and  shot 
the  game  for  them  which  they  cooked.  This  lady 
was  talented  and  the  associate  editor  of  a  New 
England  educational  journal.  She  informed  me  that 
the  expenses  of  the  party  were  comparatively  small. 
They  experienced  no  fears  from  any  source.  They 
had  fully  recovered  their  health  and  were  returning 
east  with  valuable  stores  of  information  from 
which  to  draw  for  years  to  come.  In  Northern 
Minnesota,  I  recently  met  another  party  of  ladies, 
who,  with  their  gentlemen  companions  were  travel¬ 
ling  in  a  more  royal  manner,  but  manifested  fully 
as  much  zest  and  fondness  for  novelty  and  adven¬ 
ture.  They  were  all  from  Boston.  They  came  to 
Northern  Minnesota  in  an  elegant  palace  car,  manu¬ 
factured  for  and  belonging  to  them.  The  coach  was 
divided  into  compartments,  including  berths,  sitting 
room  and  kitchen.  All  lived  in  this  car,  which  had 
been  drawn  from  point  to  point  wherever  inclina¬ 
tion  led  them.  The  day  we  met  them,  the  car  came 
east  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Road  and  was  switch¬ 
ed  off  at  New  York  Mills  for  a  short  time,  while 
the  gentlemen  hunted  deer  and  the  ladies  fished 
and  otherwise  amused  themselves.  This  party  had 
been  absent  from  Boston  for  several  months,  and 
were  taking  solid  comfort  and  enjoyment.  While 
the  original  cost  of  a  coach  is  considerable,  proba¬ 
bly  this  mode  of  pleasure  travel  is  the  cheapest  in 
the  end,  inasmuch  as  hotel  bills,  railway  fares, 
palace  car  extras  and  other  expenses  attending  or¬ 
dinary  travel  are  avoided.  The  party  will  probably 
go  south  next  year,  contracting  with  various  railway 
officials  to  take  their  car  to  such  interesting  points 
as  they  may  desire  to  visit  from  month  to  month. 

Western  Words  and  Phrases. 

West  of  the  Missouri  River,  the  word  “  outfit  ”  is 
made  to  do  general  duty  in  the  vocabulary  of  all 
classes.  An  emigrant  going  over  the  plains  in  a 
schooner,  or  covered  wagon,  has  his  whole  outfit 
with  him — that  is,  family,  household  goods,  etc.  A 
farmer  who  comes  to  church  with  his  children,  has 
his  outfit.  If  a  straggling  band  of  Indians  pass 
through  town,  you  are  told  that  the  whole  outfit 
presents  a  shabby  appearance.  A  handsome  span 
of  horses  are  called  a  handsome  outfit.  A  female 
canine  with  a  thrifty  litter  of  young  pups  is  styled  a 
fine  outfit,  and  so  on.  The  word  is  a  good  one  be¬ 


cause  handy,  and  conveying  to  one’s  mind  what 
no  other  polysyllable  or  phrase  expresses.  In  Col¬ 
orado,  children  are  frequently  styled  “half-breeds.” 
Among  the  ranches,  a  new  comer  from  the  older 
States  is  called  a  “  tender-foot.”  Cattle-herders  are 
designated  as  “cow-punchers,”  and  when  eggs  are 
passed  around  the  table,  you  are  invited  to  help 
yourself  to  “hen  fruit.”  In  Wyoming  Territory, 
“  get  the  drop  on  him,”  is  a  general  expression.  It 
comes  down  from  the  earlier  experiences  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  when  desperadoes  were  so  numerous  and  per¬ 
sonal  encounters  were  of  every-day  occurrence.  If 
a  highwayman  got  the  drop  on  you,  that  is,  antici¬ 
pated  you  in  drawing  his  revolver,  discretion  was 
deemed  the  better  part  of  valor.  If  now  one  gets 
the  start  of  you  in  a  business  transaction  or  in  any¬ 
thing  else,  he  has  got  the  drop  on  you,  so  you 


must  make  the  best  of  it  and  not  fight.  “Hands 
up,”  is  the  language  which  the  stage  robbers  and 
train-wreckers  address  to  passengers.  The  lat¬ 
ter  understand  by  this  that  if  they  desire  to  avoid 
being  shot,  they  must  hold  their  hands  above  their 
heads  and  remain  perfectly  still  until  the  outlaws 
have  secured  their  booty  and  made  off  with  it.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  a  small  gang  of  free¬ 
booters  having  their  lair  in  Elk  Mountain  attacked 
a  post  store,  north  of  Rock  Creek,  and  compelled 
fourteen  soldiers,  wagon -drivers,  and  clerks  to  stand 
in  a  row  on  one  side  of  the  room,  with  their  hands 
up,  while  they  packed  thirteen  mules  with  grocer¬ 
ies,  boots,  shoes,  and  other  booty,  and  safely  made 
off  with  it.  There  was  considerable  laughter  at 
Laramie  and  elsewhere  at  the  expense  of  this  party 
who  had  been  overawed  and  subjugated  by  a  gang 
of  robbers  inferior  in  numbers.  “  But,”  said  one  of 
the  plucked  individuals  subsequently,  “  You  may 
think  it  cowardly  to  ‘  hands  up  ’  for  an  outlaw  ;  if,, 
however,  he  comes  upon  you  suddenly,  and  puts  a 
pistol  to  your  head  before  you  have  time  to  collect 
your  thoughts,  you  will  be  very  glad  to  hands  up 
and  keep  quiet.”  Stage  and  car  robbers  are  now 
generally  designated  as  road-agents  through  Wyo¬ 
ming.  “  You  bet,”  “  bounce,”  and  “  close  out  the 
whole  business,”  meaning  to  be  expeditious,  are 
common  expressions  among  some  classes  in  Wyo¬ 
ming.  “  Rustler  ”  is  a  favorite  word  in  Utah.  If 
one  is  a  pushing  business  man,  he  is  a  rustler.  If 
a  lady  makes  a  sensation  in  society,  she  is  a  rustler. 
The  preacher  who  stirs  up  his  congregation,  or  the 
politician  who  makes  a  successful  campaign,  is  a 
rustler. 

The  Best  Cure  for  Dyspepsia. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  continued  indigestion,  go 
out  to  the  Plains  of  Wyoming,  or  to  the  North  Park 
region  of  Colorado,  and  camping  out,  live  for  a  few 
weeks  on  antelope  meat.  If  you  are  not  already  a 
good  shot,  a  little  practice  with  the  rifle  will  enable 
you  to  bring  down  your  game.  There  is  nothing 
more  palatable  and  efficacious  in  relieving  dyspep¬ 
sia,  than  antelope  steaks  cooked  by  the  camp-fire. 


Convenient  Poultry-House. 

A  Massachusetts  subscriber,  Mr.  E.  O.  Rock- 
wood,  sends  sketches  and  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  poultry-house,  which,  for  convenience, 
he  claims  to  be  the  best  he  has  ever  seen.  It  is 
built  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  the  walls 
and  roof  are  papered  and  shingled.  It  is  72  x  16 
feet ;  front  posts  41  ft.; 
back  posts  51  ft.  ;  roof 
i  pitch.  The  stone 
foundation  makes  the 
walls  practically  a  foot 
or  two  higher.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  seven  rooms, 
six  of  which  are  10  x  16 
ft.,  and  one  12  x  16, 
with  a  room  up-stairs 
for  setters.  The  house 
faces  the  south,  with 
six  windows  on  that 
side,  of  7  x  9  glass. 
There  are  three  doors 
on  the  front  for  taking 
out  manure ;  the  en¬ 
trance  door  is  through 
the  large  room  at  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  engraving.  An  alley-way,  4  ft. 
10  inches  wide,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  G,  G,  are  gates  opening  into  the  room.  The 
feed-boxes,  A  in  the  plan,  are  5  inches  wide  by 
2  deep,  and  are  protected  by  racks  made  of  1  in. 
sticks  driven  into  a  2  in.  strip  of  board,  21  in. 
apart.  These  boxes  are  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
alley  platform,  and  the  nests,  which  are  15  inches 
each  way,  are  directly  above  the  feed-boxes.  A 
close  partition  extends  from  the  top  of  the  nests  to 
the  roof  of  the  house  ;  all  the  partitions  are  made 
of  planed  stuff  and  jointed.  The  roosts,  R,  are 
2x3  joists,  planed,  with  the  tops  rounded,  and 
are  hung  on  hinges,  so  as  to  swing  down  and  be 
out  of  way  when  one  is  at  work  in  the  house.  To¬ 
tal  cost  of  the  building  about  $225.  Mr.  R.  now  has 
about  200  layers,  with  more  in  his  other  houses. 
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Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XLIX. 

Field  Experiments  with  Fertilizers.— What 
Farmers  have  been  doing-. 

If  I  have  ever  cherished  any  skepticism  as  to  the 
ability  or  earnestness  of  progressive  farmers  in 
studying  and  learning  the  ways  to  make  their  farm¬ 
ing  better,  it  has  been  effectually  removed  by  the 
reports  I  have  received  of  held  experiments  with 
fertilizers  last  season.  As  will  be  remembered,  the 
American  Agriculturist  proposed,  last  spring,  some 
series  of  experiments,  and  arranged  to  provide  the 
readers  with  samples  of  fertilizers  for  the  purpose, 
of  tested  quality,  and  at  prices  just  covering  cost. 
Each  article  was  put  up  in  a  small  bag,  containing 
euough  for  >/10  acre,  and  numbered  I,  II,  III,  etc. 
Every  bag  had  a  label  giving  amounts  and  propor¬ 
tions  of  its  ingredients.  The  several  small  bags 
were  packed  in  larger  bags  for  shipment.  Besides 
Nos.  I  to  VII,  which  constituted  “Set  A,”  there 
were  a  number  of  extras,  so  that  the  whole  list  in¬ 
cluded  samples  of  all  the  more  important  fertilizers 
in  the  market.  They  averaged,  on  analysis,  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  guarantees.  With  each  lot  was  sent 
a  pamphlet,  containing  explanations  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  experiments,  and  blanks  on  which 
any  who  might  care  to  take  the  needed  trouble, 
were  requested  to  note  the  results  and  forward 
them  to  me.  The  Company  by  whom  the  fertil¬ 
izers  were  put  up,  supplied  numerous  sets  to 
their  customers ;  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  distributed  a  number  among  the  farmers  of 
that  State ;  the  Maine  Agricultural  College  made 
several  series  of  experiments  with  them.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Agricultural  Societies  and  prominent 
farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  joined  in 
the  enterprise,  so  that  the  trials  were  made  from 
Canada  to  Florida,  and  from  Maine  to  Wisconsin. 

The  Reports  and  their  Value. 

The  blanks  for  reporting  experiments  were  sheets 
of  paper,  about  11  x  17  inches,  with  spaces  for  not¬ 
ing,  on  one  side :  (1)  Description  of  soil ;  situa¬ 
tion,  kind,  texture,  dry  or  wet,  depth  of  surface 
soil,  character  of  subsoil,  etc.,  etc. — (2)  Previous 
treatment,  manuring,  and  yield. — (3)  Weather  dur¬ 
ing  experiment. — (4)  Fertilizers  and  how  applied. — 
(5)  Method  of  sowing,  planting,  tillage,  etc. — (6) 
Other  details  and  remarks.  The  other  side  was  de¬ 
voted  to  details  of  size  of  plots,  dates  of  planting 
and  harvesting,  amounts,  quality,  and  value  of 
produce  in  grain,  roots,  tubers,  stalks,  etc.,  by 
pounds  and  bushels  ;  calculated  profit  or  loss,  etc., 
Nearly  sixty  of  these  reports  are  before  me.  Some 
are  brief,  most  are  well  filled  and  many  entirely  so, 
while  several  have  additional  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive  statements  covering  a  number  of  pages  of  fools¬ 
cap,  for  which  there  was  not  room  on  the  blanks. 

In  accuracy  and  fulness  of  detail,  these  reports 
far  exceed  my  expectations.  By  uniting  in  experi¬ 
ments  on  a  common  plan,  but  with  a  great  variety 
of  places,  soils,  crops  and  other  circumstances,  the 
experimenters  have,  besides  learning  about  the  fer¬ 
tilizers,  their  soils  and  their  crops,  made  an  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  ways  plants  feed,  and  how  fertilizers  affect 
their  growth.  On  the  vexed  problem  of  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  corn  to  get  its  supplies  of  food  from  soil  and 
air  and  the  effects  of  fertilizers  upon  it,  for  instance, 
these  reports  throw  more  light  than  all  the  other 
experimental  data  I  have  ever  been  able  to  obtain. 
From  a  detailed  account  prepared  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  report  of  the  Conn.  Board  of  Agriculture, 
I  condense  a  few  statements  of  plans  and  results. 

Three  kinds  of  experiments  were  suggested :  (1) 
for  testing  soils ;  (2)  for  testing  the  action  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  ;  and  (3)  for  obtaining  more  general  infor¬ 
mation.  It  was  recommended  to  have  plans  com¬ 
plete  before  starting,  to  select  “  worn  out  ”  soil  for 
soil  tests,  and  uniform  soil  for  all,  to  lay  out  plots 
accurately,  to  diffuse  the  fertilizers  well  through 
the  soil,  to  leave  several  unmanured  plots  for  com¬ 
parison,  to  make  accurate  observations,  to  report 
them  fully,  and  especially  to  arrange  to  carry  the 
trials  through  a  series  of  years. 

Experiments  Especially  for  Testing-  Soils. 

Suppose  a  farmer  wishes  to  ask :  “  What  fer- 
UUzing  materials  doc*  my  soil  most,  need  vs.  order  to 


Samples  of  Field  Experiments  with  Fertilizers,  1878. 

Plot  II.  W.  I.  Bartholomew,  Putnam,  Conn . .  .Hill  land,  dark  loam,  compact  subsoil,  worn  out  meadow. 

Plot  12.  Halsey  P.  Clarke,  Wyoming,  R.  I. . . . . . . Loam,  gravelly  hard  subsoil,  worn  out  meadow. 

Plot  8.  Nathan  B.  Lewis.  Pine  Hill,  R.  I . Upland,  gravelly  and  light,  gravelly  subsoil,  poor  pasture. 

Plot  HI.  Chester  Sage,  Middletown,  Conn . .  . . .  .Heavy  loam,  hard-pan  subsoil,  worn  out  meadow. 

Plot  10.  Ed.  F.  Smith,  Tunbridge,  Vt . Low  land,  heavy  loum,  compact  subsoil,  not  adapted  to  corn. 

Plot  27.  W.  I.  Bartholomew,  Putnam,  Conn . Plain  land,  gravelly  loam,  compact  subsoil,  in  fair  condition. 

Plot  29.  S.  W.  Crocker,  St.  Albans,  Me . Slatey  and  clayey  loam,  hard-pan  subsoil,  in  poor  condition. 

Plot  38.  Prop.  J.  R.  Farrington,  Orono,  Me . Moist  heavy  loam,  underdrained,  worn  out  meadow. 
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*  In  Plots  II  and  III,  only  150  lbs.  t  Average  of  27  experiments  with  corn.  t  Average  of  9  experiments  with  potatoes. 

[Explanation  of  Table. — A  little  careful  study  of  the  above  table  will  bring  out  its  great  value 
clearly.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Plot  II,  the  150  lbs.  per  acre  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  costing  $5,621,  increased 
the  yield  of  corn  1  bushel ;  300  lbs.  of  dissolved  bone-black  (charred  bones)  added  over  22  bushels  at 
a  cost  of  $5.25;  while  the  two  together  (IV)  added  24.2  bushels  at  a  cost  of  $16.88,  and  200  lbs.  oi 
Muriate  of  Potash  with  these  (VI)  increased  the  yield  by  34  bushels,  at  a  cost  of  $15.38.  In  Plot  III,  150 
lbs.  of  Muriate  of  Potash,  costing  $3.37i,  increased  the  yield  by  51  bushels.  In  the  average  of  27  different 
experiments  on  as  many  different  farms,  the  greatest  increase — a  double  crop — over  no  manure,  is  shown 
under  No.  VI,  with  the  application  of  150  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  300  lbs.  dissolved  bone-black,  and  200  lbs. 
of  Muriate  of  Potash.  But  the  greatest  average  profit  was  with  No.  V,  where  200  lbs.  each  of  Superphos¬ 
phate  and  Muriate  of  Potash  increased  the  average  yield  of  corn  185  bushels,  at  a  cost  of  $9.75  Every 
figure  in  the  table,  compared  with  others,  tells  a  story  of  its  own,  and  the  whole  table  may  well  be  studied 
in  detail,  long  and  carefully,  and  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  soil  given  above. — Eds  ] 


bring  me  crops?"  Or  to  state  it  more  fully:  “Of 
the  ingredients  of  plant-food  which  my  crops  must  have , 
what  ones  can  this  soil  furnish  from  its  own  stores,  and 
what  ones  must  I  give  it  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  in 
its  supply  ? — For  this,  an  experiment  was  suggested 
in  which  the  three  ingredients  of  plant-food  most 
important  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view,  viz. : 
Phosphoric  Acid,  Nitrogen,  and  Potash,  were  to  be 
used,  each  by  itself ;  two  by  two,  and  all  three  to¬ 
gether.  Results  of  some  of  these  tests  of  the  soil 
are  given  in  the  condensed  table  presented  above. 

Soils  in  which  Phosphoric  Acid  is  Chiefly 
Heeded. 

In  Mr.  Bartholemew’s  com  experiment,  Plot  II, 
every  portion  which  got  phosphoric  acid  brought  a 
good  crop  ;  every  one  without  it  failed.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash  both  increased  the  yield,  but 
reckoning  a  bushel  of  corn  with  its  stalks  at  80  cts. 
neither  increased  it  enough  to  pay  the  cost.  This 
experiment  was  made  on  the  same  field  as  the  one 
reported  for  1877,  in  which  the  crop  rose  and  fell 
with  the  phosphoric  acid,  while  it  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  other  ingredients.  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  1877  was  also  repeated  in  1878,  with  the 
same  fertilizers  on  the  same  plots,  and  with  al¬ 
most  identical  results.  With  300  lbs.  of  super¬ 
phosphate  per  acre,  the  yield  in  the  experiments 
of  1877,  in  the  same  repeated  1878,  and  in  the  new 
experiments  of  1878,  in  every  case  came  within 
about  one  bushel  of  40  bushels  per  acre.  With  less 
superphosphate  the  yield  fell  off,  while  to  get 
it  much  higher  required  other  materials.  Hog- 
manure,  with  superphosphate,  gave  a  very  large 
crop.  Mr.  Bartholemew’s  experiment  with  pota¬ 
toes,  No.  27,  was  made  on  another  field,  on  low 
land,  the  corn  being  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The 
potatoes  were  most  helped  by  the  phosphoric 
acid,  but  as  seems  to  be  oftener  the  case  with  them 
than  with  coca,  responded  profitably  to  the  nitro¬ 


gen  as  well.  In  Plots  12,  8,  and  29,  likewise,  the 
preponderating  influence  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
clear,  though  the  corn  in  12  and  the  potatoes  in  29 
are  helped  by  the  other  materials  also,  as  shown  in 
several  columns.  There  are,  however,  a  good  many 

Soils  which  respond  well  to  Potash. 

In  Mr.  Sage’s  experiment,  Plot  III,  for  instance, 
every  crop  with  potash  salts  was  large,  every  one 
without  them  a  failure.  The  potash  salts  repaid 
their  cost  more  than  ten-fold.  But  while  the  pot¬ 
ash  was  most  important,  the  other  materials  helped, 
and  the  combination  of  the  three  gave  by  far*  the 
largest  crop.  This  tallies  well  with  Mr.  Sage’s  ex¬ 
periment  on  an  adjoining  field,  described  last  year. 
Some  of  the  reports  give  still  more  cogent  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  great  usefulness  of  the  potash  salts. 
Cases  in  which  None  of  the  Fertilizers  were 
Particularly  Useful 

are  common ;  Plot  10  is  6uch  a  one  ;  Plot  8  gives 
very  small  crops  also.  Indeed,  these  experiments 
illustrate  very  forcibly  a  fact  that  few  farmers  ap¬ 
preciate,  namely,  that  there  are  a  great  many  soils 
which  will  not  pay  for  the  use  of  artificial  fertil¬ 
izers,  at  least  not  until  they  are  better  tilled,  irri¬ 
gated,  drained,  or  otherwise  improved.  In  short, 
the  reports  before  me  are  full  of  illustrations  of  the 
important  facts  that : 

1.  Soils  vary  widely  in  their  capacities  for  supply¬ 
ing  crops  with  food,  and  consequently  in  their  de¬ 
mands  for  fertilizers. 

2.  Some  soils  will  give  good  returns  for  fertili¬ 
zers.  Others,  without  previous  amendment,  will  not 

3.  The  only  way  to  find  what  a  soil  wants  is  to 
study  it  by  careful  observation  and  experiments. 

But  these  are  only  part  and  not  the  mos'tiimport- 
ant  of  the  facts  our  experiments  illustrate  and 
prove.  More  another  time.  W.  O.  Atwater, 
Wesleyan  University „  AliddirSamp  Conn. 
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Self-propelling  Farm  Engines. 

The  wonderful  advance  in  the  application  of  im¬ 
proved  machinery  to  the  various  operations  of 
agriculture,  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those  whose 
experience  and  observation  extend  back  thirty 
years.  And  now  brute  force  is  rapidly  giving  way 
to  steam  power.  Steam  engines  are  coming  into 
common  use  on  large  farms  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  are  now  quite  frequently  employed  by 
threshers  in  grain 
growing  districts,  as 
being  more  economi¬ 
cal  than  horse-pow¬ 
er.  The  chief  objec¬ 
tion  of  the  numerous 
“thresher  men  ”  — 
who  travel  from  farm 
to  farm  throughout 
the  threshing  sea¬ 
son,  doing  the  work 
of  each  in  turn — to 
the  use  of  steam,  is 
the  difficulty  of  mov¬ 
ing  the  heavy  en¬ 
gines  from  place  to 
place,  especially  in 
a  hilly  country  and 
over  bad  roads.  The 
same  objection  is 
made  by  those  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  work 
enough  to  warrant 
them  in  owning  the  threshing  apparatus  them¬ 
selves.  When  the  threshing  is  done  in  the  fields, 
the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  plowed  land  and 
sloughs,  prevent  the  moving  of  heavy  machinery 
except  by  the  use  of  large  teams  of  horses,  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense  of  time.  Various  manufacturers 
have  sought  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  by  the 
application  of  the  power  of  the  engine  to  its  own 
road  wheels,  rather  unsuccessfully,  however,  in 
most  instances,  owing  to  the  complicated  machinery 
and  intricate  steering  apparatus.  In  the  engrav¬ 
ing  herewith,  is  represented  a  traction  engine  that  is 
quite  efficient  in  its  working,  which  is  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Cooper,  Mt  Vernon,  Ohio.  In 
this  the  power  is  applied  to  the  running  wheels 
of  a  simple  farm  engine,  and  all  expensive  and 
troublesome  steering  machinery  is  avoided  by  using 
a  pair  of  horses  to  guide  the  apparatus  along  the 
road  :  a  seat  is  fixed  on  the  opposite  side  from  that 
shown  in  the  engraving,  for  the  driver.  Without  this 
traction  attachment,  four  to  six  horses  were  used 
to  draw  the  engine,  while  now  but  two  are  required 
to  guide  it ;  the  power  also  suffices  to  draw  a  ten¬ 
der  or  separator,  or  both,  by  hitching  them  on 
behind  the  engine,  and  greater  speed  along  the 
highway  is  obtainable  than  is  safe  with  horses.  It 
is  said  that  the  engine  moves  easily  over  rough  and 
hilly  roads,  as  well  as  over  plowed  ground,  etc.,  and 
when  it  arrives  at  its  destination,  it  is  all  ready  to 
perform  all  the  work  of  a  stationary  engine,  as 
well  as  before  the  traction  attachment  was  applied. 


Indian  Com— Newer  Varieties  of  Promise. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  rapid  im¬ 
provement  in  the  seed  of  farm  crops,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  marked  advance  in  the  quality  and  amount 
of  the  products.  Previously,  garden  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  ornamental  and  flowering  plants  had 
been  the  chief  objects  of  study  by  the  experimenters 
who  sought  improved  varieties.  Among  farin-crops, 
the  potato  has  been  foremost  in  the  onward  march, 
and  for  a  few  years  we  have  been  chronicling 
progress  in  the  improvement  of  wheat.  Indian 
corn  has,  perhaps,  been  the  most  backward  of  any 
of  the  prominent  crops,  and  cultivators  have  had 
few  distinct  varieties  to  choose  from.  Here  and 
there  were  farmers  who,  by  careful  selection,  year 
after  year,  had  established  a  local  variety  of  more 
or  less  prominence  and  value.  Some  of  these,  pos¬ 
sessing  more  skill  and  knowledge  than  their  fel¬ 
lows,  have,  by  years  of  perseverance,  and  by  means 
of  selection  and  crossing,  succeeded  in  producing 
varieties  that  stand  ahead  of  all  others  in  quality 
gpd  productiveness.  Without  placing  any  one  above 


another,  as  all  the  new  sorts  require  a  longer  trial 
and  general  use  to  determine  their  relative  value, 
we  name  as  promising  varieties  the  “  White  Pro¬ 
lific,”  produced  by  A.  E.  Blount,  of  Tennessee ; 
the  “  Early  Compton,”  brought  out  by  J.  J.  H.  Gre¬ 
gory,  the  Massachusetts  seedsman,  and  the  “  Wau- 
shakum  Thoroughbred.”  The  “White  Prolific” 
is  an  eight-rowed,  white  flint  com,  with  short,  well¬ 
shaped  ears,  small  cobs,  and  unusually  productive. 
It  seems  adapted  to  a  wide  latitude,  as  its  home  is 


Tennessee,  and  we  hear  of  it  from  many  Northern 
States,  and  have  seen  it  growing  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  where  one  of  our  editors  raised  at  the  rate 
of  150  bushels  of  shelled  com  per  acre  on  an  exper¬ 
imental  plot  (see  February  number,  page  93). 
Many  of  the  stalks  in  this  field  bore  3  to  5  ears 
each,  and  stalks  have  been  sent  to  our  office  from 
other  farmers,  bearing  4  ears.  The  ears  are  uniform 
in  size  from  end  to  end,  average  8  to  9  inches  in 
length,  and  the  kernels  are  hard,  well-shaped,  and 
compactly  placed  on  the  cob.  The  meal  produced 
from  this  grain  is  of  a  superior  quality.  There  is  an 
objection  to  the  “White  Prolific,”  viz.,  its  very  tall 
and  woody  stalks,  which  is  a  quite  serious  one  in 
the  eyes  of  the  northern  farmer  who  looks  to  his 
corn-field  as  a  source  of  fodder.  Yet  the  tops  above 
the  ears  are  succulent  and  edible,  and  also  the 
leaves  on  the  butts.  By  adopting  the  southern 
method  of  harvesting  the  fodder,  as  described  on 
page  96,  this  feature  becomes  less  objectionable. 
The  “  Early  Compton  ”  corn,  originated  in  New 


England,  from  what  is  known  as  the  Massachusetts 
or  Canadian  Yellow  Flint.  What  is  claimed  for  it 
is  great  productiveness  and  early  maturity ;  it  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  Northern  States.  It  is  an 
eight-rowed,  yellow  flint  variety,  with  ears  averag¬ 
ing  8  to  10  inches  in  length,  well-shaped,  cobs 
small,  kernels  hard,  and  of  good  form.  Reports 
from  farmers  planting  the  “  Compton,”  are,  on  the 
whole,  quite  favorable  ;  but  it  evidently  did  not  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  originator  long  enough  to 
fix  its  characteristics,  as  the  ears  often  vary  from 
8  to  10-rowed,  and  it  is  not  always  uniform  in  some 
other  respects,  though  a  very  promising  variety. 

The  “  Waushakum  Thoroughbred  ”  is  the  result 


of  four  years  of  careful  selection  and  “breeding” 
at  “  Waushakum  Farm  ”  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  an 
eight-rowed,  yellow  flint  com.  The  course  pursued 
was  to  take  ears  from  stalks  bearing  two  or  more, 
and  from  these  selecting  ears  that  were  uniform  in 
every  way  as  compared  with  each  other,  having 
small  cobs,  the  kernels  compactly  placed  on  the  cob 
in  straight  rows,  and  uniform  in  size  and  shape 
throughout.  So  careful  was  this  selection,  that  the 
second  year,  out  of  90  bushels  of  ears  from  two¬ 
eared  stalks,  only  II  bushel  were  chosen  for  seed. 
Then  in  the  seed-plot,  all  tassels  (the  pollen-bearing 
flowers)  on  stalks  where  there  were  no  ears,  were 
cut  down  before  casting  their  pollen,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  influence  the  production  of  barren 
plants  in  the  future — it  being  held  that  imperfect 
com  plants  were  as  bad  in  the  seed  plot,  as  a  scrub 
bull  among  a  breed  of  choice  cows.  The  result  of 
this  careful  work  is  a  very  uniform  com,  a  small, 
densely  packed  cob,  and  unusual  productiveness. 
We  have  seen  this  com  on  the  scales  weighing  64 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  stalks  of  this  variety 
are  small  and  they  make  excellent  fodder. 

The  methods  pursued  in  the  production  of  such 
varieties  are  such  as  every  intelligent  farmer  can 
practise,  but  it  does  not  pay  to  wait  the  years  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  grading  up  of  seed  when  it  can  be 
purchased.  The  better  way  is  to  procure  a  6mall 
quantity,  then  by  continuing  the  course  pursued  in 
bringing  the  6eed  to  its  present  point,  its  quality 
can  be  kept  at  a  profitable  grade.  But  farmers 
should  remember  that  seed  alone  will  not  produce 
large  crops  ;  a  well  prepared  soil,  abundant  manur¬ 
ing,  and  thorough  cultivation  are  also  important 
essentials  to  success  in  this  crop  as  in  all  others. 


How  Drain  Tiles  are  Made. 

As  one  lays  the  red  brick-tile  on  the  level  bottom 
of  the  ditches  prepared  for  them,  he  may  wonder 
how  these  hard  tubes  are  made.  The  method  of 
their  manufacture  is  clearly  shown  in  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  “  Phoenix  Machine  works,”  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind.  This  Company  manufacture  the  appara¬ 
tus  by  which  tiles  are  made,  and  we  have  had  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  it  engraved.  The  machine  is  a  simple 
affair,  and  the  process  is  by  no  means  intricate ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  simpler  a  machine 
and  its  working  are,  the  greater  and  more  valuable 
is  the  invention.  Of  course  good  clay  is  the  first 
requisite :  this  is  placed  in  the  upright  cylinder  or 
hopper,  where  it  is  tempered  by  wings  attached  to 
the  shaft  and  passed  down  into  chambers  under¬ 
neath.  A  crank  at  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  oper¬ 
ates  a  plunger  in  the  “  pressure  chambers,”  that 
forces  the  clay  through  die6,  from  the  outer  end  of 
which  it  issues  in  continuous  tubes,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.  These  clay  tubes  are  delivered 
upon  rollers,  where  they  are  cut  off  in  lengths  of 
131  inches,  by  means  of  steel  wires  fastened  in  a 
frame.  Thence  the  tiles  are  removed  to  the  kilns 
for  burning,  where  they  are  treated  similarly  to 
bricks.  The  pole  across  the  upper  end  of  the 
shaft  is  the  means  by  which  power  is  applied. 

These  machines  are 
strongly  made  and  are 
said  to  be  very  effi¬ 
cient.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  tiles  is  one 
of  the  many  objects 
for  which  farmers 
may  associate  with 
benefit.  In  localities 
at  a  distance  from 
any  tile  factory,  several  farmers  can  unite  for  the 
purchase  of  a  machine,  and  not  only  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  the  needed  tiles  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  otherwise  possible,  but  sell  enough  to  others 
to  pay  for  the  machine  in  part,  if  not  entirely.  Co¬ 
operation  of  this  kind  is  often  useful  and  profita¬ 
ble,  but  to  be  effective,  it  needs  one  driving  and  go- 
a-head  man,  who  will  “  co-operate  ”  by  being  the 
head  and  front  of  the  association,  and  attending 
to  all  the  details.  The  name  “  Phoenix  ”  is  not 
an  inapt  name  to  apply  to  an  apparatus  turning 
out  an  article  that  is  only  perfected  by  passing 
through  fire,  though  hardly  born  of  the  fire  like 
the  fabled  bird  from  which  that  name  is  derived 
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Rumpless  Fowls. 

Among  the  fowls  which  are  noted  for  their  pecu¬ 
liarity,  if  not  grotesqueness,  of  form  and  figure,  the 
rumpless  varieties  are  conspicuous.  It  is  said  that 
these  originated  from  the  Polish  breeds,  and  that 
some  of  them  formerly  bore  top-knots  and  partially 
developed  beards.  When  first  brought  forward 
prominently  they  went  by  the  name  of  “  Glend- 
roeks,”  but  this  soon  gave  way  to  the  term  “rump¬ 
less,”  which  is  now  applied  to  all  of  them  indiscrim¬ 
inately.  By  a  process  of  improvement  their  original 
character  has  been  much  changed;  the  top-knot 
and  beard,  which  were 
quite  imperfect,  and  the 
partial  leg  -  feathering 
and  objectionable  vul¬ 
ture  hocks  were  bred 
out,  making  them  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  is  possible 
for  so  deformed  a  bird 
to  be.  Their  anatomy 
is  deficient  in  the  usual 
prolongation  of  the 
vertebral  column  to 
form  the  “rump  ”  upon 
which  the  tail  feathers 
of  most  other  fowls  are 
planted;  so  that  in  place 
of  the  usual  ornamental 
tail,  that  part  of  the 
body  is  covered  by  a 
few  back  or  saddle 
feathers.  In  color  they 
were  formerly  black,  or 
white,  or  a  mixture  of 
these ;  the  so-called 
“improved”  pure-bred 
fowl  is  now  white  and 
has  an  upright  carriage. 

Some  excellent  flocks 
that  we  have  seen  are 
mottled  black  and 
white,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  the  “Domin¬ 
ique  ”  in  color,  and  are 
neat  and  attractive  in 
appearance,  being  com¬ 
pact  in  form,  energetic 
in  spirit,  and  having  a 
fine  carriage.  These 
fowls  usually  occupy 
an  inferior  position,  be¬ 
ing  somewhat  tender  in 
constitution,  and  thus 
liable  to  contract  such 
diseases  as  roup  and  tu¬ 
berculosis  during  cold, 
stormy  weather ;  but 
the  above  -  mentioned 
flocks  are  as  hardy  as 
any  other  breeds,  are 
good  layers,  and  fair 

table  fowls.  One  Orange  County  farmer  that 
we  know  of — and  who  beeps  nothing  on  his 
farm  that  does  not  pay — has  bred  them  for  many 
years  and  finds  them  a  source  of  considerable  pro¬ 
fit  ;  his  poultry  always  brings  an  extra  price  in  the 
market,  and  has  become  quite  noted  among  certain 
consumers  who  know  his  trade-mark,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  absence  of  the  “  bishop’s  nose.”  He 
says  they  are  “  first-class  layers,  the  best  of  mothers, 
and  of  the  hardiest  constitution.  He  always  keeps 
all  the  pullets  for  layers.  They  are  the  finest  fowls 
when  dressed  for  market  he  has  ever  sold,  and  can 
never  get  too  many  of  them.”  The  sexes  are  not 
easily  distinguishable  when  young,  though  pos¬ 
sessing  marked  distinctions  when  full-grown,  which 
are  well  represented  in  the  engraving.  While 
rumpless  fowls  in  general  have  not  a  very  good 
reputation,  the  experience  of  some,  indicates  that 
this  breed  has  capabilities  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  ambitious  and  careful  poultry  breeder. 


and  other  insects,  are  far  less  troublesome  than  on 
the  wheat  fields  where  only  ordinary  cultivation  is 
practised.  It  frequently  occurs,  too,  that  superior 
cultivation  permits  of  earlier  sowing  in  the  fall ; 
the  extra  growth  more  than  offsetting  the  damage 
done  by  the  insects,  to  avoid  which  most  farmers 
now  are  obliged  to  resort  to  late  planting.  Several 
examples  are  cited  where  drilled  and  cultivated 
fields,  grown  beside  ordinary  broadcast  sown  and 
lightly  manured  fields,  with  results  wholly  in  favor 
of  the  former,  the  Hessian  fly  greatly  damaging  if 
not  totally  destroying  the  latter,  while  the  culti¬ 
vated  fields  escaped  almost  unharmed.  These  facts 
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are  brought  out  in  the  reports  published  last  month, 
which  all  wheat  growers  may  study  with  profit. 


Hoeing  Wheat  to  Fight  Insects. — In  the 

rapidly  increasing  practice  of  extra  manuring  and 
cultivation  of  wheat,  as  by  drilling  and  hoeing,  it 
is  found  in  very  many  cases  that  the  Hessian  fly 


Polled  or  Hornless  Cattle. 

The  Different  Breeds  Described. 

The  higher  position  that  polled  cattle  are  taking 
in  Europe,  and  frequent  mention  of  them  in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  have  led  to  several  calls  for 
a  more  particular  description  of  the  various  families 
or  breeds  of  the  class.  The  terms,  “  polled,”  “  dod- 
ded,”  “humbled,”  “mooley,”  “hornless,”  and  “110- 
horn,”  are  all  applied  to  these  cattle.  In  this  country, 
where  they  are  usually  called  “mooley  cows,”  speci¬ 
mens  are  frequently  found  in  many  sections,  and 
sometimes  they  are  the  prevailing  breed  of  a  locality. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  here,  that  these  hornless 
cattle  are  descendants  of  the  domesticated  buffalo 
of  the  West,  the  females  of  which  almost  invariably 
are  hornless,  the  bulls  having  these  weapons  of 
defence  and  doing  the  fighting.  Some  of  our  polled 
cattle  may  have  had  such  an  origin,  but  it  is  known 
that  many  are  the  descendants  of  occasional  im¬ 
portations,  which  have  become  scattered  about  the 


country.  In  Great  Britain,  where  their  history  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  is  familiar,  it  is  an  au¬ 
thenticated  fact,  that  at  first  the  Aberdeens,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  were  a  class  of  cattle  with  and  without  horns, 
but  evidently  with  a  tendency  to  the  latter  condi¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  animals  are  found  with  horns 
hanging  beside  the  head,  quite  loose  in  the  skin, 
there  evidently  being  no  development  of  bone  from 
the  skull  within  to  make  them  firm.  There  are 
apparently  three  distinct  breeds  of  polled  cattle  in 
Great  Britain  :  “the  “Angus  ”  or  “Aberdeen,”  the 
“Galloways,”  and  the  “Suffolk”  or  “Norfolk.” 
The  “Angus”  breed,  according  to  Low’s  “Cattle 
of  the  British  Islands,” 
originated  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  when  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  that  region 
began  a  course  cf  rapid 
development.  They  are 
now  thickly  scattered 
throughout  the  grazing 
regions  of  Great  Britain. 
By  careful  breeding 
they  have  vapidly  im¬ 
proved  of  late  years, 
and,  with  the  “Gallo¬ 
ways,”  are  now  a  favor¬ 
ite  beef  cattle  of  the 
great  English  markets, 
for  the  economy  of 
their  carcasses  and  the 
quality  of  their  meat. 
The  county  of  Aberdeen 
breeds  more  cattle  es¬ 
pecially  for  beef  than 
any  other  county  in 
the  kingdom,  Galloway 
probably  ranking  next. 
At  the  recent  Paris 
Exhibition,  the  “  Aber¬ 
deens  ”  carried  off  the 
highest  honors  over  all 
other  breeds  of  beef 
cattle.  In  form  they  are 
compact,  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  straight  backed, 
larger  limbed  than  the 
“Galloways,”  which 
they  somewhat  resem¬ 
ble  in  general  charac¬ 
teristics  ;  hair  soft  and 
fine  ;  skin  soft ;  color 
varied,  but  mostly  black 
with  white  marks;  some 
arc  brindled,  but  solid 
black  is  preferred.  They 
have  a  gentle  disposi¬ 
tion,  mature  early,  and 
attain  great  weights. 
The  breed  is  not  adapted 
to  the  dairy ;  it  produces 
beef  rather  than  milk. 
The  “Galloways”  originated  in  the  county  bear¬ 
ing  that  name,  and  are  particularly  adapted  to 
hilly  districts,  having  hardy  constitutions,  and  be¬ 
ing  good  feeders.  Black  is  their  predominating 
color,  and  is  regarded  as  an  indication  of  hardiness 
and  purity  of  blood.  In  form,  the  “Galloway  ”  is 
a  compact  animal,  well  proportioned,  fine-boned, 
clean,  round,  broad  ;  legs  short;  neck  rather  coarse; 
back  level  from  head  to  tail ;  long  in  the  quarter; 
deep  in  the  chest ;  hair  long  and  soft,  though  coars¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  “  Aberdeen,”  or  of  the  “  Suf- 
folks  ;  ”  skin  rather  hard  and  firm.  A  century  ago 
the  “  Galloways  ”  frequently  had  small  horns,  but 
are  now  entirely  without  them,  except  an  occasion¬ 
al  one  hanging  loose  in  the  skin.  The  “  Galloway 
rib  ”  is  well  known  in  the  London  markets  as  especi¬ 
ally  delicate.  These  cattle  are  hardy,  docile,  and 
indifferent  milkers,  but  are  superior  beef  animals. 

The  “Norfolk”  or  “Suffolk”  breed,  which  we 
described  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  June 
and  September,  1878,  is  descended  from  the  “  Gal¬ 
loways,”  but  now  differs  from  that  breed  consider¬ 
ably.  In  color  it  is  a  reddish  brown  or  deep  red. 
The  neck  and  shoulders,  which  are  heavy  in  the 
“  Galloways  ”  are  light  and  thin  in  the  “  Suffolks ;” 
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the  ribs  are  shorter  in  the  latter  breed.  The  “  Suf- 
folks”  combine  the  qualities  of  being  excellent 
beef  animals  as  well  as  liberal  milk  producers, 
though  the  meat  is  not  considered  quite  equal  to 
that  of  the  other  polled  breeds.  They  are  heavy¬ 
bodied  cattle,  with  smooth  quarters,  and  flesh  laid 
on  evenly  ;  disposition  mild.  This  breed  would  be 
a  desirable  one  for  parts  of  this  country,  especially 
where  cold  winters  prevail,  on  account  of  their 
hardy  constitution  and  heavy  coat  of  hair,  and  their 
being  good  feeders,  thriving  on  coarse  fodder. 
The  fact  that  the  “  Sulfolks  ”  are  hornless,  are 
good  dairy  cattle,  and  finally  make  good  beef,  and 
are  economical  feeders,  renders  them  suitable  for  a 
large  class  of  farmers,  and  we  expect  to  see  them, 
with  the  other  two  breeds  above  mentioned,  rapid¬ 
ly  gaining  a  greater  popularity  among  our  agricul¬ 
turists,  particularly  the  beef  producers  of  the  West. 
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Among  the  Earmers.--No.  38. 
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Ear-Marks  for  Cattle. 

I  have  been  discussing  the  subject  of  ear-marks 
with  several  good  farmers  and  breeders  lately.  Mr. 
Samuel  J.  Sharpless  showed  mean  admirable  notch¬ 
ing  punch  that  cuts  the  notch  here  en¬ 
graved,  which,  in  his  experience,  he  has 
found  not  likely  to  grow  together,  nor 
become  indistinct,  while  it  is  not  observ 
ble  at  a  little  distance.  This  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  hacking  and  defacing  which  ears  are 
usually  subjected  to  when  the  notching  is  done 
by  the  knife  or  the  common  notching  punch.  The 
systems  in  accordance  with  which  sheep,  cattle, 
and  pigs  may  be  numbered  by  notching  their  ears, 
are  various.  I  give  two  of  them :  In  tig.  1  each  notch 
in  the  left  ear  counts  one,  except  the  one  in  the 
point  which  counts  5.  Those  in  the  right  ear  count 
ten,  except  one  in  the  point  counting  50.  Thus  every 
number  up  to  99,  inclusive,  may  be  marked.  A  Jiole 

50. 


Fig.  1.— EAR-NOTCHES  WHICH  NUMBER  167. 

In  either  ear  means  100  ;  so  that  without  obviously 
marring  the  ears  every  number  up  to  800  at  least 
may  be  marked.  Another  system  (fig.  2)  employs 
notches  in  the  top  of  the  left  ear  to  indicate  tens 
up  to  40,  while  notches  in  the  edges  of  the  right  ear 
indicate  hundreds,  except  50,  shown  by  a  notch  in 
the  tip  of  the  right ;  a  round  hole  in  either  ear  in¬ 
dicates  1,000.  We  naturally  shrink  from  giving  a 
creature  pain,  and  this  is  but  very  slightly  painful. 
The  animals  require  no  effort  to  control  them,  and 
wince  but  little  when  a  notch  is  cut.  Branding 
with  a  hot  iron,  so  generally  practised  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  hurts  a  great  deal  worse. 

Zinc  ear-labels,  which  are  strips  of  that  metal  in¬ 
serted  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  car,  bearing  the 

_ _ _ 
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Fig.  2.— EAR-NOTCHES  WHICH  NUMBER  1268. 

owner’s  name  and  the  number  of  the  animal,  are 
very  convenient  and  easily  attached,  but  they  tear 
out  sometimes,  and  may  at  any  time  be  changed, 
which  is  very  undesirable,  an  animal  once  marked 
by  the  breeder  should  forever  after  carry  that  mark 
unaltered.  Notches  serve  as  positive  marks  of 
identification,  and  may  be  so  recorded  in  herd 
books,  but  to  record  a  metallic  ear-label  is  almost 
as  preposterous  as  it  would  be  to  record  as  a  mark 
of  identification,  “tarred  on  left  shoulder.” 

Sugar  from  Beets. 

I  was  gratified  the  other  day  at  receiving  a  call 
from  Theodore  Gennert,  who  will  be  long  known 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  beet-sugar  as 
the  pioneer  in  what  will  surely  be  a  prominent  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country  in  the  near  future.  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  think  how  many  years  ago  it  was 


that  I  first  made  his  acquaintance  in  the  sugar- 
house  at  Chatsworth,  Illinois  ;  and  yet  what  seemed 
then  to  promise  speedy  success  and  even  wealth  to 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  is  to-day  but  little 
nearer,  apparently,  to  that  realization.  Mr.  Gen¬ 
nert  is  now  in  Maine,  and  as  enthusiastic  as  ever 
on  this  subject.  I  perceive  a  change  in  his  tone, 
however,  that  indicates  the  wisdom  of  dear  bought 
experience.  At  Chatsworth,  15  years  ago,  we  talked 
of  6Ugar  and  of  beef.  Now  we  talk  of  beef  and  of 
sugar.  At  the  West,  when  com  was  liable  to  be  15 
to  20  cents  a  bushel,  and  where  it  was  universally 
regarded  as  better  feed  for  beeves  than  roots  in  any 
form,  the  great  bulk  of  the  nutritive  portion  of  the 
crop  was  lost.  At  the  East  it  is  not  so.  It  will  pay 
here  to  raise  sugar-beets  simply  as  feed.  The  sugar 
which  the  roots  contain  in  their  natural  state  makes 
them  palatable,  indeed,  and  is  fattening,  but  it  can 
be  entirely  withdrawn  without  seriously  lessening 
their  nutritive  qualities  as  feed  for  beef  cattle  or 
“store”  cattle.  The  residue  after  the  sugar  is 
extracted  is  highly  relished  by  cattle,  and  may  be 
fed  to  them  freely.  So  that  those  who  can  feed  it, 
really  have  whatever  they  realize,  on  account  of  the 
sugar,  as  clear  gain.  Beet-sugar  production  de¬ 
pends  absolutely,  from  an  economical  stand-point, 
upon  the  complete  consumption  by  animals  of 
The  Pulp  or  Residue. 

Now  we  find  it  profitable  to  raise  those  great 
pulpy  sacks  of  water  called  mangel-wurzels,  simply 
for  cattle  feed.  It  has  been  over  and  over  again 
demonstrated  that  German  sugar-beets  produce 
fully  as  much  digestible  and  nutritious  food  to  the 
acre  as  mangels,  and  yet  the  latter  are  such  an  at¬ 
tractive  crop  that  we  keep  on  raising  them.  If  we 
could  take  them  to  the  mill  and  have  them  nicely 
pulped  for  nothing,  and  be  well  paid  into  the  bar¬ 
gain — the  miller  paying  for  the  privilege,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  us  the  whole  amount  of  nutritive  matter 
in  the  beets — we  would  not  hesitate  long,  but  set 
about  arranging  for  raising  the  roots,  and  having 
cattle  enough  to  consume  the  pulp.  This  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  exactly  what  beet-sugar  production 
offers  to  the  Northern,  and  especially  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers.  It  takes  this  form,  however — the  sugar  mill 
buys  the  beets  and  the  beef-feeder  buys  the  pulp. 
When  the  beet-grower  and  the  beef-feeder  are  the 
same  person,  then  the  above  proposition  is  realized, 
namely,  the  sugar-mill  pays  the  farmer  for  the 
privilege  of  pulping,  and  he  gets  his  own  product 
returned,  less  sugar.  The  only  reason  why  a  sugar- 
mill  in  any  good  farming  community  is  not  sure  to 
be  a  success,  is,  that  so  few  people  have  found  out 
how  much  more  profitable  it  is  to  raise  roots  than 
corn  for  feeding  purposes.  Every  year  more  and 
more  roots  are  raised,  and  the  principal  value  of 
mangels  is  to  make  root-raising  popular,  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  sugar-beet  as  a  general  farm  crop. 

Mangels  as  a  Crop. 

I  am  hardly  willing  to  cast  the  slur  upon  mangels 
which  might  be  implied  from  what  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  ;  they  have  several  characteristics  which  make 
them  favorites,  and  probably  this  will  always  be 
the  case.  The  fact  that  they  are  enormously  bulky 
and  heavy,  in  proportion  to  the  nutriment  they 
contain,  is  overlooked  by  the  farmer  in  his  joy  at 
harvesting  such  noble  crops.  Sugar  beets  are  set 
deeply  in  the  soil.  Mangels  grow  largely  upon  the 
surface,  and  may  be  harvested  without  digging, 
plowing,  or  any  trouble  but  loading  into  wagons. 
This,  with  me,  has  made  all  the  difference  between 
saving  the  crop  in  good  order,  and  having  it  frosted. 

The  enormous  quantities  of  roots  which  a  sugar 
mill  must  have  to  extract  the  sugar  from,  in  order 
to  do  a  profitable  business,  makes  it  necessary  that 
beet  growing  should  be  very  general  throughout 
any  district,  before  sugar  production  will  pay. 
This  great  production  of  beets  necessitates  the 
feeding  of  a  great  many  cattle,  hence  more  manure, 
more  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  a  higher  grade  of 
farming  in  all  respects. 

“  Rubber  Floor  Wipers  ”  for  the  Dairy. 

There  is  an  article  called  the  “window  wiper,” 
which  is  coming  into  very  general  use  in  the  cities. 
It  is  a  strip  of  valcanized  rubber,  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick  or  less,  fastened  upon  the  edge  of  a 
flat  piece  of  wood,  and  projecting  from  it  as  an 


edge,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  This  is  used  to 
clean  windows,  and  being  wiped  over  wet  glass 
leaves  it  clean  and  dry.  The  effect  of  a  similar 

use  of  the 
wiper,  or  of  a 
stronger  one 
adapted  to 
the  purpose, 
upon  wet 
floors,  is  to 
sweep  and 
wipethefloor, 
leaving  it 
clean  and 
nearly  dry, 


Fig.  3. — HAIRY  ELOOR-WIPER. 


much  better  and  more  rapidly  than  any  mop  or 
broom,  or  both  combined  can  do.  In  fact,  in  dairies 
and  kitchens,  when  once  tried,  it  becomes  almost 
indispensable,  and  upon  cement  floors  where  water 
can  be  freely  used,  it  is  efficient  in  its  action, 
both  cleansing  and  drying  the  floor  very  rapidly. 


Butter  Production  East  vs.  West. 

A  recent  study  of  the  New  York  butter  markets 
has  revealed  some  interesting  facts  that  possibly 
may  be  of  value  to  dairymen.  The  fact  that  butter 
is  lower  now  than  for  some  years  past,  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  general  depreciation  in  values;  but  the 
apparent  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the  higher 
grades  of  the  “gilt  edge”  of  the  eastern  dairies 
must  be  ascribed  to  other  causes.  Dealers  in 
fancy  butter  tell  us  that  where  a  few  years  ago 
they  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  much  “Phila¬ 
delphia  butter  ”  as  they  wanted,  now  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  solicited  for  orders.  There  is  no 
actual  falling  off  in  the  demaud  ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  decided  increase,  as  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  require  good  butter  is  constantly  growing. 
The  lower  prices  are  due  to  the  large  number  of 
dairies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  “  gilt  edge  ” 
butter,  but  especially  to  the  recent  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  in  western  butter.  People  will  no  longer  pay 
75  cents  to  $1.00  per  pound  for  the  fancy  brands, 
when  they  can  get  nearly  as  good  from  the  West 
at  the  price  of  ordinary  eastern  butter.  It  is  rather 
a  puzzle  to  the  eastern  farmer,  that  his  western 
competitor  can  pay  the  freights  for  so  long  dis¬ 
tances  and  still  undersell  him  in  his  own  market ; 
but  it  is  this  very  matter  of  freight  that  makes  the 
difference.  Most  good  dairymen  feed  considerable 
quantities  of  corn-meal  for  the  production  of  first- 
class  butter  in  paying  amounts  ;  but  the  eastern 
farmer,  as  a  rule,  feeds  western  corn,  paying  the 
freight  on  it  all  the  way  from  its  distant  harvest 
fields.  The  western  dairyman  saves  this  freight, 
which  is  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  by 
his  eastern  competitors.  In  other  words,  the  wes¬ 
tern  dairyman  only  pays  freight  on  one  pound  of 
butter,  instead  of  on  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  com, 
thus  enabling  him  to  sell  his  butter  that  much 
cheaper  than  those  who  pay  freight  on  the  corn, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  differences  in  the  value  of 
land  and  other  expenses.  This  feeding  of  corn  for 
butter  production  by  the  western  farmer  is  also  a 
source  of  profit  in  that  it  removes  no  fertility  from 
the  soil,  but  increases  its  productiveness  and  per¬ 
mits  growing  still  larger  crops  of  com  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  butter  at  a  continually  advancing  profit. 
Previous  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  butter  pro¬ 
duction,  the  western  corn  grower  had  little  use  for 
corn-stalks  or  other  coarse  fodder ;  now  he  con¬ 
verts  them  into  butter  and  beef,  so  that,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  past  practice,  the  products  from 
them  are  clear  profit,  and  can  be  sold  at  a  low  price. 

The  dollar-a-pound  prices  have  been  very  decep¬ 
tive,  and  led  to  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
producers,  but  when  the  method  of  obtaining  them 
is  known,  the  gloss  wears  off  from  the  picture,  and 
the  gilt  from  the  butter.  Take  one  noted  dairy 
as  an  illustration  of  the  methods  of  most  of  this- 
class.  The  owner,  by  a  very  great  outlay,  had 
got  his  farm  into  splendid  condition,  some  singlo. 
acres  costing  many  hundred  dollars  for  their  re¬ 
clamation  ;  then  he  purchased  the  best  imported 
stock,  paying,  it  is  stated,  $15,000  for  a  bull.  These 
animals,  of  course,  took  the  first  prize  at  the  “  Cen¬ 
tennial  ”  and  other  prominent  cattle  shows.  A. 
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leading  agricultural  weekly  was  employed  to  give 
the  farm  a  grand  send-off  in  a  Supplement,  of  which 
it  is  said  there  were  50,000  extra  copies  distributed, 
mostly  to  wealthy  New  York  families.  When  the 
butter  was  ready  to  be  put  upon  the  market,  3  one- 
half  pound  packages  were  given  at  intervals  to  a 
great  number  of  leading  families.  In  addition  to  this 
skillful  advertising,  the  farm  was  made  prominent 
in  every  way  possible  ;  by  excursions  and  feasting 
of  city  friends,  of  Aldermen  and  other  notables,  and 
by  a  splendidly  illustrated  magazine  article.  At 
the  farm  every  obtainable  means  is  employed  for 
the  making  of  the  best  butter ;  yet,  aside  from  this, 
it  was  literally  forced  upon  a  certain  class  of  people 
who  are  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  for  style. 
And  in  this  case  they  do  pay  50  cents  a  pound  for 
Style  only  ;  for,  without  any  disparagement  to  the 
product,  we  know  that  about  as  good  butter  is 
every  day  sold  in  the  markets  for  40  cts.,  50  cts., 
and  60  cts.  per  pound,  though  under  less  preten¬ 
tious  circumstances  and  claims.  The  latter  brands 
are,  however,  probably  sold  at  as  large  a  profit. 

It  is  now  quite  definitely  settled,  that,  aside  from 
exceptional  cases,  “  gilt  edge  ”  butter  is  not  an  at¬ 
tainable  or  profitable  product.  Barring  this,  then 
the  question  at  hand  is,  first-class  eastern  against 
the  same  quality  of  western  butter.  To  the  west¬ 
erner  we  say,  go  on  in  the  same  way  and  do  as 
much  better  as  you  can.  The  eastern  dairyman, 
we  advise  to  raise  as  much  of  the  grain  he  feeds  as 
possible  ;  to  improve  his  machinery,  that  is,  his 
cows,  so  that  it  will  turn  out  the  largest  possible 
yield ;  to  study  the  methods  by  which  his  com¬ 
petitors  beat  him,  and  then  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


Bands  for  Corn  Shocks. 

A  subscriber  asks  for  a  method  of  using  wire  for 
binding  corn  shocks.  As  the  preparation  of  these 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


bands  is  necessarily  a  work  of  the  leisure  season, 
we  now  give  a  few  hints  on  the  subject.  There  is 
no  cheaper  or  more  durable  material  than  wire, 
and  No.  12  annealed  galvanized  wire  will  probably 
answer  this  purpose  better  than  any  other.  The 
bands  should  be  about  5  feet  long.  The  fasten- 


Fig.  3. — WOODEN  HOOK  FOR  WIRE  BAND. 


lngs  may  be  made  by  twisting  a  loop  at  each  end, 
and  using  a  wire  hook  (fig.  1),  or  by  making  a  loop 
at  one  end,  and  having  a  small  cross-bar  of  wood  at 
the  other,  as  in  fig.  2.  Another  form  of  fasten¬ 
ing  is  shown  at  fig.  3 ;  this  double  hook  is  made 
of  hard  wood,  and  is  fastened  to  the  band  as  shown 


Fig.  4. — ROPE  BAND  WITH  WIRE  LOOP. 


in  the  engraving.  An  ingenious  person  may  hit 
upon  a  number  of  modifications  of  this  plan.  Cord 
bauds,  made  of  hemp  or  cocoa-nut  fiber,  will  be 
found  very  useful.  These  may  be  fastened  very 
readily,  by  attaching  to  one  end  a  wire  loop,  made 
as  is  shown  at  fig.  4,  knotting  the  other  end  and 
drawing  the  knotted  end  through  the  loop,  when 
it  will  be  held  firmly  and  the  band  secured  ;  or  a 
plain  ring  of  wire  or  a  small  bar  of  wood  may  be 
tied  to  one  end  of  the  cord,  and  the  other  end  passed 
around  this,  and  secured  by  a  few  turns  around  the 
tightened  band.  These  are  given  as  suggestions 
only,  and  will  doubtless  set  the  inventive  genius 
of  many  sharp  boys  in  operation  to  devise  other 
methods,  which  if  improvements,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  and  publish  for  the  benfit  of  our  readers. 


Another  Good  Word  for  the  Boys, 

FROM  A  CLERGYMAN  CULTIVATOR. 

The  question  has  often  been  discussed,  “  How  to 
Keep  the  Boys  on  the  Farm?”  The  “Danbury 
News  ”  man  had  his  joke  as  usual,  and  finished 
thus  :  “  We  hope  our  fanners  are  just  as  anxious 
as  they  appear  to  be,  to  keep  their  boys  on  the 
farm  ;  but  they  don't  seem  to  take  any  definite  action.” 

1  am  not  much  of  a  farmer,  yet  I  can  speak  to  this 
point  definitely.  I  am  a  Clergyman,  but  find  it 
adds  to  my  comfort  to  cultivate  an  acre  of  land, 
and  two  other  lots  besides.  I  have  three  sons 
working  with  me,  and  they  are  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  workers  1  ever  saw  anywhere.  If  they  perse¬ 
vere,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  rich  men.  Their  ages 
respectively  are  15, 13,  and  12  years.  Now  the 
“  definite  action  ”  I  have  taken,  is  this  : 

I  bought  Peter  Henderson’s  “  Gardening  for 
Profit,”  two  years  ago,  and  tried  to  put  its  in¬ 
structions  into  practice,  working  in  our  vegetable 
gardens  with  my  boys.  Then  I  took  the  American 
Agriculturist,  which  now  lies  contantly  on  my  table. 
Then  I  bought  Henderson’s  “Floriculture  ;  ”  then 
his  “  Gardening  for  Pleasure  ;  ”  then  Roe’s  “  Play 
and  Profit  in  My  Garden.”  Next  I  saw  among  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  mention 
of  the  catalogues  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  rural 
affairs.  With  what  a  relish  I  read  the  contents  of 
certain  books,  all  the  while  comparing  the  prices 
of  the  books  with  my  empty  pocket-book !  Never¬ 
theless,  I  contrived  to  buy  the  above  books,  and 
also  “Four  Acres  Enough.”  I  saw  “Prize  Essay 
on  the  Potato,”  sent  for  it;  then  “How  to  Raise 
Cabbages ;  ”  also  Bliss’s  “  Prizes  for  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture,”  which  my  boys  and  I  read  and  referred  to 
constantly,  with  a  great  desire  to  grow  potatoes 
like  those  who  had  received  the  prizes.  We  didn't 
though,  alas  !  Besides,  I  had  Bommer’s  “  Method 
of  Making  Manure,”  which  I  have  tried  to  put  in 
practice  and  succeeded  tolerably  well.  At  last,  I 
said  to  my  boys  :  “  See  here,  boys  ;  I  don’t  care 
for  money,  and  will  make  a  bargain  with  you.  You 
may  have  half  the  money  we  make  in  the  garden, 
and  of  the  potatoes  which  we  shall  plant,  the  boy 
that  raises  the  most  from  twelve  rows,  shall  have  a 
silver  watch  costing  $16.”  The  youngest  is  under 
the  impression  that  if  he  is  not  far  behind  the  eld¬ 
est  in  the  quantity  from  his  rows,  that  he  may  get  a 
watch  too.  I  may  mention  another  thing  which 
works  very  well.  It  is  this:  lam  boss, and  they  know 
it ;  but  I  am  never  arbitrary.  They  always  see  my 
reason  for  doing  anything,  and  at  once  acquiesce  in 
my  judgment.  A  part  of  my  method  is  that 
we  frequently  consult  together.  I  listen  to  their 
suggestions,  and  often  they  will  suggest  the  very 
plan  in  my  own  mind.  But,  if  we  happen  to  differ, 
I  show  them  my  reasons,  after  which  they  agree 
to  my  plan  with  promptitude  and  cheerfulness. 
Then  they  are  always  at  liberty  to  rest  when  they 
please.  I  often  say,  “  Now  boys,  take  a  rest,”  and 
they  have  frequently  replied,  “  We  are  not  tired  Pa, 
but  if  you  are,  go  and  rest.”  What  do  you  think  I 
do  ?  Why,  I  grin,  and  go  and  rest  awhile  !  Now, 
these  things  I  have  done,  besides  the  moral  train¬ 
ing  they  receive  as  my  sons.  And  I  believe  that  all 
farmers  may  well  do  something  similar  by  way  of  en¬ 
couragement,  and  not  wait  until  they  are  about  to 
die,  and  then  leave  their  farms  to  their  children, 
when  they  can  retain  them  no  longer.  Let  our 
farmers  treat  their  sons  like  sons,  and  not  like 
slaves ;  give  them  a  share  in  the  proceeds,  as  well 
as  in  the  work  and  responsibility,  and  I  believe 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  boys  could  not  be 
easily  tempted  away  from  the  parental  homestead. 

J.  D.,  Berwick,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 


raised  there  are  nearly  perfect ;  the  vegetables  are 
wholesome,  and  the  health  of  the  people  living 
among  the  market-gardens  is  as  good  as  the  average. 


City  Sewage  for  Manuring  Land.-In  our 

foreign  correspondence  last  summer,  reference  was 
made  to  the  Gennevilliers  Plain,  near  Paris.  We 
learn  from  our  foreign  exchanges  that  the  success 
of  this  experiment  is  now  assured.  One-third  of  the 
sewage  of  Paris — one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
world — is  used  on  2,000  acres  of  market-gardens  on 
this  plain.  The  farmers  are  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  the  system,  their  crops  having  been  in¬ 
creased  in  many  cases  nearly  five-fold.  The  flowers 


Sliding  Spout  for  a  Barn  or  Mill, 

A  spout  through  which  bags  of  grain  or  feed  may 
be  sent  from  one  floor  to  another,  in  barns  or  grist 
mills, is  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
This  will  be  found  very  useful  for  other  purposes 
than  the  one  men¬ 
tioned,  and  may  be 
readily  made  to  serve 
as  a  ventilating  trunk 
as  well.  It  consists 
of  a  wooden  spout 
about  2  feet  square, 
made  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  and  pass¬ 
ing  at  each  turn  from 
one  floor  to  another. 
A  bag  of  grain  or 
feed  dropped  in  at 
the  top,  will  slide 
from  floor  to  floor 
until  it  reaches  the 
table  at  the  bottom. 
The  openings  a,  a, 
are  closed  by  doors 
which  may  be  shut 
down  across  the 
spout,  when  it  is 
required  to  deliver 
the  bags  upon  any  intermediate  floor.  This  spout 
is  necessarily  used  in  connection  with  a  hoist¬ 
ing  apparatus  or  an  elevator,  by  which  the  grain  or 
feed  is  raised  to  an  upper  floor.  In  high  barns  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  hoist  and  a  sliding  spout  of  this  kind, 
it  will  generally  be  found  convenient  to  store  the 
grain  upon  the  top  floor  where  it  will  be  well 
ventilated,  and  may  be  made  free  from  vermin. 


SLIDING  SPOUT. 


A  Salting  Table. 

To  supply  salt  to  sheep  and  cattle,  a  table,  such 
as  shown  in  section  in  the  engraving,  may  be  used. 
A  stout  post  is  set  in  the  ground,  and  two  cross¬ 
pieces  of  plank  are  spiked  to  it  a  foot  or  so  up,  and 
boards  laid  upon  the  cross-pieces  to  form  a  table — 
four,  six,  or  eight-sided  as  desired.  A  light  roof  of 
slabs  or  bark  is  secured  to  the  top  of  the  post.  A 
small  supply  of  coarse  salt,  or  a  few  lumps  of  rock 


salt  may  be  kept  on  the  table,  and  prevented  from 
falling  off  by  cleats.  Cattle  are  not  so  likely  to 
fight  over  the  salt  when  they  can  reach  it  as  they 
desire,  and  there  is  room  for  several  at  the  table. 


Encouraging  tto  Cattle-Men. — Mention  was 
recently  made  in  these  columns  of  the  law’  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament  concerning  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  animals  into  that  country.  This  law,  which 
went  into  effect  on  Jan.  1st,  allows  the  landing  of 
live  cattle  at  only  six  ports,  and  these  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered  at  the  port  of  debarkation  within  ten  days 
after  landing,  from  any  country,  with  the  exception 
that  cattle  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  United  States  are  exempt  from 
compulsory  quarantine  or  slaughter,  as  dangerous 
diseases  are  not  common  in  those  countries.  As 
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this  country  is  much  the  largest  producer  of  any  of 
the  favored  list,  the  effect  will  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  American  cattle  raisers  and  exporters, 
and  with  our  immense  resources  we  can  defy  com¬ 
petition  from  any  other  country.  Last  year  the 
number  of  live  cattle  shipped  from  our  principal 
Atlantic  sea-ports  averaged  over  2,500  head  per 
week,  and  under  present  conditions  the  prospect  is 
good  for  a  very  great  increase  of  the  whole  business. 


Stone-Boats. 

There  are  many  uses  for  what  are  known  as  stone- 
boats  besides  hauling  stone.  One  of  these,  and 
not  the  least  by  any  means,  is  to  carry  plows,  har¬ 
rows,  and  tools  to  and  from  the  fields,  and  as  this 
work  will  soon  be  at  hand,  stone-boats  might  now 
be  prepared,  while  there  is  leisure.  There' may 
be  one  stone-boat  for  each  team,  and  one  to  spare, 
and  it  will  frequently  happen  that  all  will  be  in 


use.  The  simplest  one  can  be  made  in  a  short  time 
with  no  other  tools  than  an  axe  and  an  auger.  This 
is  shown  at  fig.  1,  and  consists  of  two  runners  made 


Fig.  3. — STONE-BOAT  MADE  OF  PLANK. 


of  round  oak  sticks,  about  8  feet  long,  and  split  and 
peeled,  to  which  cross-pieces,  3  feet  long,  are  fas¬ 
tened  by  means  of  pins  driven  through  and  wedged 


at  each  end.  At  fig.  3  is  shown  one  made  of  plank ; 
the  runners  are  sawed  out  in  the  required  shape, 
about  8  inches  wide  or  less,  and  planks  are  spiked 


Fig.  4. — STONE-BOAT  OF  SAWED  PLANK. 


across ;  side-pieces  are  to  be  spiked  above  the 
plank,  both  to  hold  them  down  and  prevent  a  load 
from  slipping  off  on  a  rough  road.  At  fig.  3  is  re¬ 
presented  a  frame  of  a  boat  hewed  out  of  split  tim¬ 
ber  or  plank,  with  beams  and  rives  made  similarly 
to  those  of  a  sled.  This  is  made  to  run  either  way. 
At  fig.  4  is  the  common  form  of  stone-boat,  planks 
sawed  out  of  a  log,  with  the  front  ends  turned 
up.  These  planks  may  also  be  easily  hewn  from 
logs  with  axe  and  broadaxe  without  sawing. 


Corn  and  Fodder  Culture  in  Virginia. 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Edw.  Miller,  of  Chester¬ 
field  Co.,  Va.,  sends  us  the  following  account  of 
the  methods  employed  in  the  culture  of  corn  for 
grain  and  fodder  in  that  section  : — Corn  and  corn- 
fodder  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food 
of  all  kinds  of  live-stock  here.  The  land  in  many 
localities  is  well  adapted  to  this  crop  ;  some  fields, 
meadow  lands,  that  have  lain  idle  since  the  war, 
now  produce  100  bushels  per  acre  without  manure, 
the  stalks  growing  18  feet  high,  while  the  “  hill 
land”  yields  from  8  to  15  bushels.  In  preparing 
for  the  seed,  we  break  ground  early  in  March,  the 
planting  being  done  toward  the  end  of  April.  We 
“  drop  the  corn  according  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil ;  ”  on  high  land,  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  the  hills 
3  feet  apart  in  the  row  ;  on  fertile  low  lands,  the 
rows  are  3  to  31  feet  apart,  with  3  feet  between  the 
hills.  Two  kernels  only  are  put  in  each  hill,  and 


when  the  plants  are  about  8  inches  high  the  poorest 
one  is  removed,  leaving  each  stalk  growing  by  itself. 
The  ordinary  custom  here  is  to  plant  much  further 
apart.  Just  before  thinning  we  run  a  single  plow 


FIRST,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CULTIVATION  OF  CORN. 


each  side  of  and  close  to  the  row,  throwing  the  soil 
away  from  the  plants.  A  few  days  later  this  easth 
is  thrown  back  upon  the  rows  by  plowing  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Later  still,  when  the  weeds 
get  troublesome,  the  plow  is  run  through  a  third 
time  ;  the  engravings,  figs.  1,  3,  and  3,  indicate  the 
appearance  of  the  land  after  each  plowing,  respec¬ 
tively.  It  is  sometimes  necessary,  also,  to  after¬ 
wards  run  a  three-toothed  harrow  or  cultivator  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  to  keep  the  weeds  down  and  loosen 
the  soil.  I  have  found  that  extra  labor  in  killing 
all  the  weeds  does  not  pay  in  the  crop  returned  ; 
neither  has  it  paid  me,  as  a  rule,  to  use  other  fer¬ 
tilizers  than  those  made  on  the  farm.  Ashes  and 
hen-dung  prove  to  be  an  excellent  manure.  [These 
two  substances  contain  all  the  elements  of  plant- 
food,  such  as  are  also  contained  in  good  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  but  the  supply  is  limited,  and 
many  Virginia  farmers  use  the  latter,  and  find  the 
practice  profitable,  especially  after  the  home  re¬ 
sources  of  manure  have  been  exhausted. — Eds.] 
As  the  corn  approaches  maturity,  and  when  the 
leaves  are  getting  browned  by  the  sun,  the  tops  are 
cut,  and  the  leaves  “  pulled.”  The  tops  arc  cut  off 
one  leaf  above  the  ear,  and  placed  in  small  heaps 
by  the  armful.  (I  find  my  pruning-knife  to  be 
an  efficient  implement  for  this  purpose.)  Toward 
night  these  scattered  bundles  are  set  up  in  “hacks,” 
butts  downward,  each  one  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter, 
and  tied  about  18  inches  from  the  top  with  a  corn¬ 
stalk  withe.  The  fodder  stands  in  these  “hacks” 
until  sufficiently  cured  to  be  stacked,  and  nothing 
but  a  long  rain  storm  will  injure  it ;  8  to  10  days  of 
fair  weather  cures  it  nicely.  My  stacks  are  built 
near  the  stables  in  the  following  manner :  A  pine 
pole,  about  13  to  14  feet  long,  is  erected,  its  lower 
end  stuck  in  the  ground  ;  4  braces,  set  2  feet  from 
the  butt,  and  nailed  to  the  pole  about  4  feet  up, 
help  support  it,  and  provide  ventilation  for  the 
stack  ;  see  fig.  5.  The  tops  are  set  against  these 
braces,  packed  firmly,  butts  down,  until  a  circle  9 
feet  across  is  filled,  and  are  held  in  place  until  the 
stack  is  completed,  by  tying  a  rope  around  the 
whole  as  tight  as  it  can  be  pulled.  Then  we  place 
more  tops  upon  this  foundation,  a  man  standing  on 


Fig.  4. — COMPLETED  STACK  OF  CORN-FODDER. 


the  stack  to  pack  them  closely,  laying  the  butts  to 
the  pole,  and  taking  care  that  the  tassel  ends  pro¬ 


ject  over  the  lower  part  of  the  stack ;  and  so  on 
until  within  18  inches  of  the  top,  when  a  well  tied 
cap  is  put  over  the  pole,  and  pulled  down  snugly 
upon  the  stack.  A  stack  built  in  this  way  is  proof 
against  rain  and  snow  as  long  as  it  stands.  I  built 
three  of  these  last  year  (1877),  and  fed  from  them, 
taking  the  fodder  from  the  base,  until  only  about 
3  armfuls  were  left  of  the  last  one.  The  fodder 
was  fresh  and  nice  to  the  last,  and  in  better  con¬ 
dition  than  when  stored  in  a  barn.  Fig.  4  shows 
the  finished  stack,  and  fig.  5  a  section  of  the  same. 

The  leaves  remaining  on  the  stalks  after  the  tops 
are  cut,  we  pull  off  by  hand,  bundling  them  as  we 
work,  and  hanging  the  bundles  by  the  tie  (3  or  4 
leaves  of  the  bundle)  to  the  nearest  corn-stalk. 
Here  the  bundles  hang  4  to  6  days  to  cure  ;  though 
if  rain  threatens  before  the  fodder  is  cured,  it  is 
hurried  off  to  the  barns,  as  a  wetting  after  it  is 
wilted  renders  it  almost  worthless.  In  the  barns  it 
is  stored  loosely  on  top  of  the  mows  to  prevent  its 
getting  musty.  This  leaf-fodder  can  be  stored  in 
the  barns  safely,  while  the  heavy  top-fodder  soon 
becomes  must)',  unless  it  has  become  thoroughly 

dry  by  long  exposure  to  the  out-door  air _ After 

the  stalks  turn  yellow,  and  the  corn  is  ripe,  the  ears 
are  picked,  drawn  to  the  house,  shucked  (husked), 


Fig.  5.— SECTION  OF  FIGURE  4. 


and  stored  in  the  rat-proof  corn-crib,  described  last 
month.  The  corn  is  shelled  as  wanted  for  meal, 
but  is  fed  whole,  on  the  cob,  to  cattle,  horses,  and 
pigs.  .  .In  my  first  years  of  farming  here  I  would 
have  given  much  for  such  a  description  as  the 
above  of  corn  culture  in  the  South.  And,  judging 
from  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  these 
States,  that  there  are  many  others  seeking  the  same 
knowledge,  I  have  written  this  for  their  benefit. 


Where  our  Grain  and  Fertility  Go.— 

Of  the  42,182,102  hundred  weight  of  grain  imported 
into  Great  Britain  during  the  nine  months  ending 
Oct.  1,  1878,  nearly  sixty  per  cent  came  from  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  grand  market,  it  is  true, 
and  has  apparently  added  much  to  our  wealth. 
But  in  reckoning  up  the  millions  of  dollars  brought 
into  the  country  from  this  source,  let  us  not  forget 
what  it  has  cost.  Have  we  a  full  equivalent  for  the 
departed  fertility  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  grain 
land  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  others  of  our  once  great 
grain  producing  States  ?  What  has  become  of  that 
fertility  ?  It  has  gone  out  in  these  same  cargoes  of 
wheat  that  figure  up  so  beautifully  in  the  columns 
of  the  commercial  papers.  But  what  is  to  become 
of  the  golden  eggs  when  we  sell  the  goose  that  laid 
them  ?  We  do  not  wish  to  be  classed  as  croakers; 
but  when  we  see  the  wheat-yield  of  a  section  drop 
from  an  average  of  35  bushels  to  the  acre  down  to 
10  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  farmers  crying  to  the 
government  to  help  them  by  new  laws  on  finance, 
the  time  has  come  when  the  cause  of  agricultural 
depression  should  be  pointed  out  and  a  remedy 
suggested  as  we  have  several  times  tried  to  do,  by 
showing  that  wc  should  pay  more  attention  to  cat¬ 
tle  feeding  and  meat  production,  th'us  consuming 
the  crops  on  the  land.  And  this  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  lessening  the  grain  product;  indeed,  as  was 
found  from  the  “  wheat  reports  ”  published  last 
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month,  cattle-raising  in  connection  with  grain-grow¬ 
ing  will  greatly  increase  the  yield  of  wheat  and 
corn,  greatly  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the 
farmer.  This  course  was  the  means  of  placing  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  farming  so  far  ahead  of  ours  in  pro¬ 
portionate  products,  and  if  generally  adopted  here, 
as  the  present  and  prospective  demand  for  cattle 
for  exportation  permits,  it  will  do  as  much  for  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  as  it  has  done  for  that  of  Europe. 


Ice  Houses  and  Ice  without  Houses. 


¥ 


•b 


Fig.  1. — GROUND  PLAN. 


A  very  good  illustration  of  the  utility  of  a  free 
interchange  of  ideas,  came  to  us  in  the  arrival  of 
the  English  mail  early  in  January — delayed  by  ad¬ 
verse  storms.  Upon  opening  the  “Gardener’s 
Chronicle,”  of  date  Dec.  28th,  we  found  several  de¬ 
signs  for  ice-houses,  ice-wells,  aud  other  contriv¬ 
ances  for  storing  ice  employed  in  England,  one  or 
two  of  which  we  thought  might  be  useful  to 
American  readers,  and  made  a  mental  memorandum 
to  reproduce  them.  Turning  next  to  “The  Garden,” 
another  London  journal  of  the  same  date,  we  saw 
that  it  had  found  in  our  account  of  some  ice-houses 
in  this  country,  published  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  in  November  last,  sufficient  of  interest  to  in¬ 
duce  it  to  copy  the  article  with  its  engravings  (giv¬ 
ing  full  credit  of  course),  for  the  benefit  of  its 
A  readers.  Here  was 

one  English  journal 
giving  its  readers 
American  notions 
about  ice-houses,  and 
another  English  jour¬ 
nal,  of  the  same  date, 
giving  English  no¬ 
tions  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  present  to  our 
readers.  While  in  the 
large  operations  of 
cutting  and  storing 
the  ice  crop,  this 
country  is  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  other, 
the  great  and  con¬ 
stant  demand  for  the 
product,  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  almost 
certain  adequate  sup¬ 
ply,  gives  to  the  ice 
business  a  permanent 
character  in  this 
country  which  it  has 
gj*  not  in  England.  In 
that  country,  the 
commercial  supply 
comes  mainly  from  Norway.  Not  every  winter 
in  England  allows  a  supply  of  ice  to  be  stored, 
hence  the  arrangements  for  collecting  and  pre¬ 
serving  it  are  of  a  much  less  permanent  character 
than  with  us.  In  many  cases  in  England,  the  ice 
is  stored  in  ice-wells,  which  are  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  style  of  ice-house  in  use  with  us 
30  or  40  years  ago — the  ice  being  stored  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  a  method  sometimes  follow¬ 
ed  now,  but  only  practicable  where  perfect  drain¬ 
age  can  be  secured.  Ice-houses  above  ground  are 
coming  more  into  use  in  England,  and  some  of 
their  methods  may  be  adopted  by  us.  Figures  1, 2, 
and  3,  show  au  ice-house  that  may  be  built  with 
very  little  outlay.  Figure  1,  gives  the  ground 
plan ;  a  center-post,  o,  is  set  up  to  extend  15  feet 
above  the  ground  level;  around  this  is  seta  row  of 
posts,  6,  9  feet  high  and  2  feet  apart,  to  form  a 
circle  15  feet  in  diameter ;  outside  of  this  row,  and 
4  feet  distant  from  it,  is  set  another  row  of  posts, 
c ;  these  are  5  feet  high,  and  we  assume,  2  feet 
apart,  although  the  article  does  not  say  so.  A  door¬ 
way  is  boarded  up  at  d,  and  the  space  between  the 
two  rows  of  posts  is  packed  firmly  with  straw.  A 
sectional  view  of  the  house  is  given  in  fig.  2,  and  a 
perspective  view  is  shown  at  fig.  3.  This  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  account,  as  all  the  description  be¬ 
yond  what  we  have  given  is ;  “(7  is  a  view  of  the 
roof,  which  is  formed  of  well-prepared  wheat  or  rye 
straw,  4  feet  thick” — roofing  with  straw  being  so 
common  in  that  country  that  it  probably  was  not 
thought  worth  while  to  give  the  method  of  making 


Fig.  3. — COMPLETE  HOUSE. 


it.  No  further  details  as  to  drainage,  ventilation, 
packing  the  ice,  etc.,  are  supplied,  and  we  only  call 
attention  to  it  to  show  how  simple  a  structure  may 
be  used  to  store  ice.  Still  simpler  is  that  shown  in 
fig.  4.  In  England,  when  they  have  an  unexpect¬ 
edly  good  crop  of  ice,  the  blocks  are  gathered, 
stacked  up  in  some  favorable  place,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  straw.  In  that  cool  climate 
such  stores  of  ice  frequently  last  the  season 
through,  and  in  this  country  such  a  stack  might 
often  be  made  to  help  out  the  regular  supply.  Fig¬ 
ure  4  shows  one  of  these  temporary  store-houses, 
built  against  a  bank.  The  ice  is  shown  at  A.  The 
out  wall  B,  is  of  “fern,”  but  straw  would  answer 


equally  well,  held  in  place  by  boards  and  braces,  as 
shown  at  B.  The  stack  of  ice  is  covered  by  a  little 
straw,  then  18  inches  of  fern,  and  the  thatched 
roof,  C,  is  put  over  the  whole.  The  article,  which 
is  exceedingly  meagre  in  details,  suggests  that  “  an 
ice-house  of  this  kind  answers  perfectly  when 
placed  on  an  incline  so  that  the  water  may  naturally 
drain  away.”  To  which  we  add,  if  it  does  not  nat¬ 
urally  drain  away,  make  it  do  so  artificially.  It 
also  says:  “Shade  is  desirable  but  not  essential.” 
In  this  country  it  is  both  desirable  and  essential. 
Our  reference  to  the  article  is  on  account  of  its 
suggestions  to  those  who  have  made  no  prepara¬ 
tions  for  storing  ice,  and  would  secure  a  stock.  A 
large  body  of  ice,  on  a  well  drained  place,  covered, 
even  in  the  rudest  manner,  with  a  thick  layer  of 
non-conducting  materials— and  in  this  country 
straw,  or  marsh  or  “  swale  ”  hay  will  answer  every 
purpose  of  the  English  “fern” — will  keep  al¬ 
most,  if  not  quite  as  well  as  in  a  more  permanent 
structure.  It  is  not  too  late  to  put  these  hints  into 
practice,  for  it  has  more  than  once  happened  that 
our  chief  ice  crop  has  been  gathered  in  March. 


Setting  Fence  Posts. 


The  heaving  of  fence  posts  is  caused  by  the  lifting 
of  the  frozen  surface  of  the  ground,  which  carries  the 
post  with  it,  because  firmly  attached  to  the  earth 
by  the  frost.  When  the  ground  settles  after  a  thaw 
the  post  remains  in  its  elevated  position.  In  a  few 


years  the  fence  is  all  out  of  shape.  To  prevent  this, 
the  holes  may  be  dug  larger  than  usual,  and  filled 
in  around  the  posts  with  stones— the  bottom  of 
the  post  being  left  larger  than  the  upper  portion,  as 
in  fig.  1.  Or  a  hole  may  be  made  through  the  post 


near  the  bottom,  and  a  piece  of  wood  put  through 
it  as  at  fig.  2 ;  or  a  piece  of  wood  may  be  nailed  to 
the  side  of  the  post,  as  in  fig.  3,  and  the  hole  filled 
with  stones  or  earth.  A  very  solid  and  durable 
manner  of  setting,  is  to  fill  around  the  post  with 
lime-mortar  and  sand,  or  for  an  expensive  fence, with 
hydraulic  cement  and  sand,  making  the  post  holes 
a  little  larger  at  the  bottom  than  the  top  (see  fig.  4). 
The  cement  should  be  raised  about  the  foot  of  the 
post  so  as  to  shed  water  and  keep  the  post  dry. 


A  Home-made  Root  Cutter. 

A  farmer  with  whom  10  or  12  dollars  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  item,  will  hesitate  about  expending  that 
amount  on  a  root  cut¬ 
ter,  to  save  an  hour 
or  two  daily  through 
the  winter— a  season 
when  time  is  plenti¬ 
ful.  We  recently  gave 
an  illustration  of  a 
simple  machine  for 
slicing  roots  ;  this  has 
given  rise  to  inquiries 
for  a  root  pulper 
which  will  divide  the 
roots  still  finer.  A  pulper  may  be  made  as  easily 
as  the  slicer  referred  to.  All  that  is  required  is  a 
box  with  sloping  sides,  as  shown  at  fig.  3,  and  6et 
firmly  upon  four  stout  spreading  legs,  and  a  proper¬ 
ly  fitted  roller  inside  armed  with  cutters.  The  roller 
is  shown  at  fig.  1.  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  seasoned 
oak  or  maple  logs  ;  a  square  headed  pin  is  driven 
into  one  end  to  which  a  grindstoue  handle  may  be 
fitted,  and  a  round  wooden  or  iron  pin  provided  at 
the  other  end.  The  teeth  may  be  of  iron,  l-inch 
square,  the  cutting  end  flattened  out  and  sharp¬ 
ened,  and  the  other  rounded  and  screw-threaded, 


Fig.  3. — HOME-MADE  ROOT-CUTTER. 

so  that  they  may  be  screwed  into  the  roller.  If 
the  roller  is  18  inches  long,  the  teeth  should  be  3 
inches  apart,  in  6  or  7  rows,  and  so  placed  that  no 
two  of  them  come  in  line  with  each  other.  They 
project  about  two  inches  from  the  roller,  and  are 
set  into  this,  sloping  a  little  forwards  so  as  to  give 
a  forcible  cutting  motion  with  the  exercise  of  the 
least  power.  The  front  of  the  box  is  cut  away  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  permit  the  shreds  of  the  roots  to  fall 
out  and  into  a  basket  or  box  placed  to  receive 
them.  The  legs  are  firmly  fastened  with  carriage 
bolts.  The  whole  cash  outlay  for  this  useful  ma¬ 
chine  need  not  be  more  than  two  dollars,  and  two 
days’  labor  of  any  man  or  boy  who  can  handle  tools. 


Movable  Fences. 

Portable  fences  may  be  used  extensively  upon 
nearly  every  farm,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
fencing,  and  the  amount  of  land  that  would  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  permanent  fences.  Cultivated  fields 
need  no  fences ;  they  are  only  required  around  pas¬ 
tures  and  the  boundaries  of  the  farm.  The  pasture 
fences  may  be  all  of  a  temporary  character,  so  that 
they  can  be  moved  as  the  pasture  is  shifted  from 
field  to  field.  Various  kinds  of  portable  fences 
have  been  previously  described  in  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  but  new  ideas  occur  and  many  im¬ 
provements  are  made  through  new  experience.  The 
cheapest  kind  of  fence  is  the  hurdle,  made  either 
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of  saplings  or  strips  of  lumber.  These  are  self- 
sustaining,  or  supported  by  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  wire.  A 
bench  on  which  hurdles  are  constructed,  is  shown 


Fig.  1. — BENCH  FOR  MAKING  HURDLES. 


at  fig.  1 :  the  clamp  or  vice  at  the  top  is  made  of  a 
piece  of  spring  steel  with  a  toothed  claw  at  the  end; 
this  is  brought  down,  when  in  use,  by  the  bar  seen 
below  the  bench,  and  it  holds  the  strip  of  sapling 


while  it  is  flattened  or  shaved  down  on  each  side 
to  a  proper  thickness.  For  boring  the  stakes,  the 
guide  at  the  front  of  the  bench  is  used  ;  the  stake 
is  supported  in  the  two  rests,  and  the  holes  are 


bored  opposite  the  slats  made  in  front.  The  hurdle 
thus  made  is  shown  at  fig,  2 ;  the  cross  bars  and 
braces  are  fastened  by  means  of  wrought  nails, 
clenched  or  riveted  on  the  opposite  side.  Hur- 


Fig.  4.— MANNER  OF  SETTING  FIGURE  3L 


dies  may  be  made  by  nailing  the  bars  to  the  stakes, 
or  by  fastening  them  with  carriage  bolts,  instead 
of  boring ;  in  this  case,  light  timber  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  To  set  these  hurdles,  holes  are  made 
in  the  ground  with  a  pointed  iron  bar,  and  the  stakes 
are  driven  down  with  a  mallet  or  heavy  hammer. 

Another  kind  of  hurdle  is  represented  at  fig.  3. 
In  this,  flattened  bars  are  nailed  to  upright  flattened 
posts,  with  the  ends  of  the  bars  projecting,  so  that 
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Fig.  5.— A  SIMPLE  PANEL  FENCE. 


the  hurdles  may  be  set  up  as  in  fig.  4,  supported 
by  two  stakes  at  each  corner,  these  being  wired 
together  at  the  top.  This  makes  a  strong  fence  not 


liable  to  be  blown  over  by  high  winds.  Panels  of  4 
or  6  inch  strips,  as  shown  at  fig.  5,  will  make  a  ser¬ 
viceable  fence.  These  can  be  locked  together  by 
passing  the  open  ends  through  those  that  are  closed 
by  the  extra  strip  shown  at  the  right  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  panels  may  be  fastened  by  wires  passed 
through  the  holes  shown  in  the  open  ends,  or  by  a 
single  stake  driven  in  the  outside  corners  of  the 
panels,  or  flexible  withes  may  be  used  to  fasten  the 
comers.  Any  one  of  these  fences  is  cheap,  easily 
made,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware  they  are  entirely 
free  from  any  claim  of  the  ubiquitous  patent  agent. 


Notes  on  Wheat  and  Corn  in  Alabama. 

LETTER  FROM  ILIAS  FINCH,  SHELBY  CO.,  ALA. 

I  read  your  request  for  reports  of  wheat-growing 
from  different  localities,  last  year ;  but  as  we  are 
not  a  wheat-growing  people,  and  this  not  a  wheat¬ 
growing  section,  I  thought  it  useless  for  me  to 
make  any  statement  in  the  matter.  But  on  looking 
over  the  table  in  the  February  number  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  I  find  that  I  might  have 
made  as  favorable  a  report  as  many  of  them.  I 
came  from  Northern  New  York,  and  about  two 
years  ago  I  purchased  a  farm  here  for  $5,300.  It 
had  formerly  been  producing  about  10  to  12  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  12  to  15  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
When  I  introduced  my  large  plows,  and  people  saw 
me  turning  over  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  9  to  10  inches 
deep,  and  12  to  10  in.  wide  at  a  furrow,  they  all,  in 
astonishment,  declared  that  I  was  surely  destroy¬ 
ing  my  land  ;  that  I  could  not  raise  anything  on  the 
sub-soil  thus  turned  on  top,  and  that  the  sun  would 
burn  all  the  substance  out  of  the  soil.  I  harrowed 
the  ground  thoroughly,  twice  before  sowing; 
sowed  26  acres  of  wheat  about  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  after  soaking  the  seed  in  a  strong  solution 
of  salt  and  rolling  it  in  lime,  allowing  one  bushel 
of  seed  per  acre,  then  harrowed  the  ground  twice 
afterwards.  In  June,  I  harvested  837  bushels  of 
good  wheat,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  32‘/5  bushels 
per  acre.  No  fertilizer  was  applied  except  what 
was  on  the  ground,  in  the  shape  of  weeds  etc., 
turned  under  in  plowing.  It  was  sowed  broad-cast. 

My  corn  ground  gave  equally  satisfactory  results. 
From  7  acres  I  harvested  50  bushels  per  acre,  and 
my  whole  corn  crop  of  40  acres  averaged  421  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  Last  year  was  a  poor  wheat  year  ;  I 
sowed  the  same  amount  in  the  same  manner,  and 
harvested  only  500  bushels.  My  corn  crop  was 
equally  good  with  the  year  before,  though  I  was 
not  so  particular  in  keeping  an  account  of  it.  I 
harvested  3,000  bushels.  The  mode  of  cultivation 
throughout  the  South,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  very 
slovenly.  Generally,  the  old  primitive  plow  and 
hoe  are  still  adhered  to — the  latter  being  the 
heavier  of  the  two.  The  plow  is  the  old  “  bull 
tongue,”  consisting  of  a  beam  attached  to  an  up¬ 
right  handle,  drawn  by  one  mule  or  “steer,” 
merely  scratching  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  one-half 
an  inch  to  two  inches  deep,  just  stirring  the  sur¬ 
face,  so  that  a  heavy  rain  washes  away  the  loose  soil, 
as  the  land  is  mostly  rolling.  I  am  glad,  however, 
to  see  that  many  here  are  introducing  improved 
implements,  and  some  labor-saving  machinery. 


Poultry-Keeping  in  a  Village. 

Mr.  “  J.  V.  C.,”  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  noticing 
the  communication  from  a  city  in  the  January 
number,  on  poultry-keeping,  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  his  experience  On  leaving  the 
city,  one  of  my  first  concerns,  after  getting  well 
settled  in  this  village,  was  to  obtain  a  few  fowls, 
and  having  read  a  good  deal  about  the  different 
breeds,  I  fixed  upon  the  Light  Brahmas.  I  found 
them  good  layers,  and  good  mothers  ;  but  we  soon 
tired  of  them  for  the  table,  the  meat  being  coarse 
and  somewhat  stringy.  I  then  procured  eggs  of 
my  neighbors,  and  soon  had  a  mixture  of  several 
different  kinds — smaller,  more  compact,  and  the 
meat  more  tender  and  solid.  I  have  adhered  to 
this  plan  for  several  years,  and  have  good  healthy 
fowls,  never  having  had  cholera,  gapes,  or  any 
other  epidemic  among  them.  We  winter  about  20, 
and  start  off  in  the  spring  with  some  60  chicks, 
more  or  less.  We  are  scarcely  ever  without  eggs, 


though  less  plentiful,  of  course,  at  some  seasons 
than  at  others.  Hens  must  have  rest,  and  their 
moulting  seasons  when  they  do  not  lay  for  a  short 
time.  I  feed  principally,  corn  and  wheat  screenings, 
with  usually  a  hot  mess  in  the  middie  of  the  day, 
consisting  of  cracked  corn,  middlings,  bran,  pretty 
well  seasoned  with  red  pepper,  which  we  raise  for 
the  purpose,  and  scraps  from  the  table.  On  this 
they  thrive  well,  and  look  fine.  The  space  allowed 
them  is  a  lot  of  about  45  feet  square,  on  which  grow 
two  apple  trees,  and  on  which  is  their  house  for 
shelter,  with  arrangements  for  laying,  etc.  The 
following  is  my  account  for  the  year  just  ended : 

Eggs,  112  dozen,  of  which  we  sold  82  dozen,  and 
consumed  for  home  use  and  for  setting  24  dozen, 


at  the  average  price,  23  cents . $25.76 

Fowls  for  table  use,  .33  at  50c .  16.50 

Stock  on  hand,  18  at  50c .  9.00 

Manure,  say .  5.00 

Cost  of  food . $21.88  $56.26 


Profits..... . . . $34.38 


The  manure  in  the  city  would  be  of  no  account ; 
but  in  a  garden  it  is  very  valuable,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  I  have  put  it  at  a  lower  value  than 
it  is  really  worth  to  me.  I  might  add  to  the 
cost  a  trifle  for  keeping  the  house  in  repair,  care, 
etc. ;  but  these  items  are  scarcely  worth  noticing. 


Among  the  Iron  Mines  of  Michigan. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Turn  to  the  map  of  Northern  Michigan,  or  the 
upper  Peninsula,  draw  with  your  pencil  a  small 
circle,  having  the  city  of  Islipeming  as  the  center, 
and  you  will  embrace  the  Marquette  Iron  ranges 
which,  it  is  claimed,  produce  nearly  one-third  of  all 
the  iron  made  in  the  United  States.  Thirty-four 


years  ago  (1845),  and  fully  two  hundred  years  after 
the  existence  of  copper  became  known  in  the  Pen¬ 
insula,  Man-je-ki-jik,  an  Indian  chief,  led  a  party  of 
government  surveyors  to  an  iron  mountain  stand¬ 
ing  in  an  unbroken  forest,  fourteen  miles  back  from 
Indian  Town,  now  Marquette,  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  explorers  subsequently 
came  near  losing  the  prize  by  wrongly  locating  it 
on  the  government  map.  Owners  of  adjacent  gov¬ 
ernment  permits  naturally  became  much  excited, 
and  began  to  dig  for  iron.  Judge  of  their  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  of  the  chagrin  of  the  discoverers 
when  it  was  found  that  the  iron  mountain  was  sit¬ 
uated  twelve  miles  further  north.  The  latter  did 
not  consume  much  time  in  having  the  proper  cor¬ 
rection  made  on  the  Government  Sectional  Map.  A 
large  pine  stump  marks  the  spot,  to  which  Man-je- 
ki-jik’s  finger  pointed,  and  from  which  very  many 
tons  of  ore  have  since  been  taken.  Companies 
were  immediately  organized  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  and 
other  points,  to  devel»p  the  Lake  Superior  mines. 
One  of  the  three  survivors  of  the  little  band  which 
founded  the  present  beautiful  city  of  Marquette, 
tells  an  entertaining  story  of  their  journey.  They 
left  Michigan  proper,  for  Lake  Superior,  in  an  old 
worthless  steamer,  the  Tecumseh.  A  bread  riot,  an 
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insurrection,  and  other  cheerful  experiences  were 
encountered  before  they  reached  Sault  Ste  Marie. 

“Give  Physic  to  the  Dogs.” 

At  one  time  the  boat  sunk  to  her  upper  deck,  and 
was  only  saved  from  going  to  the  bottom  by  a  queer 
character  who  had  been  the  butt  of  their  jokes. 
Naturally  they  ceased  calling  him  “  Old  Saleratus  ” 
after  he  had  proved  himself  a  skillful  ship  carpen¬ 
ter,  and  saved  their  wretched  lives.  Reaching  the 
present  site  of  Marquette,  they  erected  a  log  build¬ 
ing,  under  the  lead  of  a  carpenter  from  Boston, 
and  named  it  the  Revere  House,  after  the  hotel  of 
that  name  in  the  New  England  capital.  Cholera 
and  typhoid  fever  scourged  the  settlement,  and 
when  the  physician,  Dr.  Rogers,  a  brother  of  the 
sculptor  of  the  same  name,  and  since  a  prominent 
practitioner  in  Chicago,  was  prostrated,  the  narra¬ 
tor  became  head  nurse.  We  quote  from  his  own 
story,  as  told  in  a  private  lecture  to  a  few  Marquette 
friends  and  neighbors  :  “  Dr.  Rogers  was  very  low 
indeed,  unable  to  lisp  a  word,  and  to  this  fact  I  at¬ 
tribute  the  recovery  of  himself  and  associates,  for 
as  I  knew  nothing  of  medicines,  I 
discarded  them  altogether.  I  com¬ 
menced  rubbing  and  bathing  the  pa¬ 
tients,  and  Mrs.  W.  furnishing  suita¬ 
ble  food,  the  result  was  that  in  two 
weeks  they  were  all  convalescent.  Dr 
Rogers  often  said  afterwards,  ‘if  I 
could  have  told  the  fool  what  medi¬ 
cine  to  give,  he  would  have  killed  us 
all.’”  In  1847,  two  years  after  the 
existence  of  iron  became  known  to 
the  whites,  the  first  forge  was  con¬ 
structed,  not  far  from  where  Ishpe- 
ming  now  stands,  and  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1848,  the  first  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  iron  was  made.  Now  over  fifty 
mines,  and  twenty-one  blast  furnaces 
are  in  operation,  and  a  million  tons  of 
ore  are  annually  shipped  from  this 
region.  There  are  five  varieties  of 
this  ore,  viz.,  soft  hematite,  specular 
hematite,  black  oxide,  flag  ore,  and 
silicious  ore.  The  ores  lie- in  foot¬ 
hills,  or  ranges  from  one-  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high,  and  are  covered  with 
layers  of  earth  and  rock.  As  before 
stated,  the  main  iron  region  is  in 
Marquette  Co.,  and  within  a  range  six  miles  wide. 

The  Menomonee  Iron  Region. 

The  second,  or  Menomonee  iron  range,  being  a 
comparatively  new  field,  lies  in  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  Marquette  and  the  northern  portion  of  Me¬ 
nomonee  Counties.  The  center  of  this  region  is 
fifty  miles  north  of  the  Village  of  Menomonee,  and 
fifty-five  mile?  south-west  from  Marquette.  The 
Chicago  and  North  Western  Railroad  Company  has 
run  a  branch  from  the  main  line  to  one  of  the 
mines,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Menomonee  region 
will  soon  be  actively  developed.  When  this  is  done, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  inexhaustible  ores  of  the 
Marquette  and  the  Menomonee  regions  will  together 
be  fully  ample  to  meet  all  the  iron  requirements  of 
the  United  States.  The  Menomonee  is  a  wild,  pic¬ 
turesque  country,  with  dense  forests  full  of  deer 
and  other  game,  and  swiftly  flowing  rivers  and 
smaller  streams  abounding  in  trout  and  other  fish. 
It  is  an  attractive  section  for  those  who  are  fond  of 
spending  the  summer  and  autumn  months  in  the 
woods,  where  they  can  forget  the  cares  of  business 
in  successful  hunting  and  fishing. 

Eseanaba. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from 
Green  Bay  to  Ishpeming,  the  ore  was  mostly  trans¬ 
ported  to  Marquette,  and  thence  over  Lake  Superior, 
round  through  the  St.  Mary’s  Ship  Canal  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  and  other  distributing  points.  Now  the 
ore  is  brought  by  rail  directly  down  to  Eseanaba 
and  Lake  Michigan,  thereby  securing  a  vast  saving 
of  time  and  distance  in  transportation.  The  track 
from  Eseanaba  to  Ishpeming  being  a  portion  of  the 
Peninsula  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Wes¬ 
tern,  has  an  elevation  of  850  feet,  runs  in  a  straight 
line  for  many  miles,  and  lies  on  one  of  the  finest 
road  beds  in  the  country.  This  road,  or  corpora¬ 
tion,  prior  to  its  consolidation  with  the  Chicago  and 


North  Western,  possessed  land  grants  amounting 
to  700,000  acres.  Another  grant  of  100,000  acres 
was  subsequently  given  by  the  Legislature.  About 
100,000  acres  have  been  sold.  The  land  sells  at  from 
$3.00  to  $7.00  per  acre.  The  ore  trains  are  carried 
much  of  the  way  on  the  down  grade  by  their  own 
momentum.  During  1878  they  landed  between  five 
hundred  and  six  hundred  thousand  tons  of  ore  at 
Eseanaba,  where  it  is  worth  about  $4.50  per  ton. 
The  two  docks  through  which  the  ore  is  transferred 
at  Eseanaba  from  the  cars  to  the  vessels,  cost  near¬ 
ly  half  a  million  dollars,  and  are  among  the  largest 
in  the  world.  The  larger  of  the  two  is  1,300  feet 
long,  37  feet  wide,  33  feet  high,  and  has  pockets 
sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  20,000  tons  of  ore. 
Eseanaba,  which  is  situated  opposite  the  Bay  de 
Noquet,  has  a  population  of  about  three  thousand, 
and  is  becoming  a  point  of  great  importance.  The 
water  views  about  here  are  very  picturesque. 

Sam’l  J.  Tilden’s  Iron  Mine. 

Returning  to  the  Marquette  iron  center,  we  are 
able  to  count  20  different  mines  within  a  radius  of 


eight  miles  around  Ishpeming,  which  city  has  been 
built  within  a  short  time.  Nine  years  ago,  where 
there  are  now  regularly  laid  out  streets,  and  many 
fine  buildings,  there  was  nothing  but  a  marsh.  As 
one  mine  after  another  has  been  developed,  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  drawn  hither.  Many  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  business  men  are  from  the  New  England  States. 
The  miners,  who  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  are  mainly  from  Sweden  and  other  European 
countries,  and  make  excellent  citizens.  They  sup¬ 
port  schools  and  churches,  and  are  generally  free 
from  the  vices  which  prevail  in  some  mining  re¬ 
gions.  The  mines  nearest  to  Ishpeming  are  the 
New  York,  Lake  Superior,  Barnum,  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  New  York  mine  is  better  known  through 
the  country  as  the  Tilden  mine,  Mr.  Sam’l  J.  Tilden 
being  now  almost  the  sole  owner.  There  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  story  connected  with  the  opening  of  this 
mine.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  a  Mr.  A.  R.  Har¬ 
low  was  the  head  clerk  for  the  adjoining  Cleveland 
mine.  On  adjusting  the  taxes  one  year  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  forty  acres  on  which  the  Company  had 
been  paying  taxes  as  a  part  of  its  property  did  not 
belong  to  the  Company.  He  purchased  this  strip 
of  land  for  a  small  sum,  and  afterward  leased  it  for 
a  period  of  years  to  the  New  York  Iron  Mining 
Company,  organized  in  1865,  with  Mr.  Tilden  at  its 
head.  Subsequently  Mr.  W.  L.  Wetmore  assumed 
the  management  of  the  mine,  Mr.  Tilden  furnishing 
the  funds.  Differences  arose  between  them,  were 
carried  into  the  Courts,  and  are  still  unadjusted. 

A  Tour  Underground. 

We  descended  the  ladders  to  the  mine  and  groped 
about  the  dark  passages,  under  the  guide  of  a  miner, 
who  seemed  to  have  a  morbid  relish  for  designating 
spots  where  various  workmen  had  been  killed  at 
different  times.  “  Here,”  said  he,  as  we  entered 
one  chamber  about  twenty  feet  high,  “  a  man  was 
killed  the  other  day  by  a  piece  of  rock  falling  from 


the  ceiling  and  striking  him  on  the  head.”  On  our 
inquiring  if  there  was  danger  of  any  other  pieces 
dropping,  he  replied :  “  Oh,  yes,  they  are  liable  to 
drop  at  any  time ;  we  all  have  to  take  our  chances.” 
After  this  cheerful  announcement,  we  did  not  tarry 
very  long  in  that  quarter.  But  there  was  a  sad 
story  of  some  poor  fellow’s  death  connected  with 
every  division  of  the  mine  we  entered.  I  have 
visited  mines  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  but 
there  was  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  danger  here 
which  I  had  not  before  experienced.  Still  there  is 
a  fascination  about  the  life  for  the  miners,  and 
they  rarely  exchange  it  for  other  avocations.  As 
we  entered  one  tram-way,  we  could  hear  the  sounds 
of  the  miners’  blows  far  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Following  the  sounds,  we  crawled  through  a  very 
narrow  passage  for  a  long  distance,  and  emerged 
into  an  opening  where  the  miners  were  at  work 
upon  a  new  vein  of  ore,  and  preparing  blasts.  Wa¬ 
ter  was  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the  passage, 
the  air  was  cold  and  damp,  the  lights  feebly  flick¬ 
ered,  the  half-dozen  workmen  begrimed  and 
bronzed  with  dirt,  presented  an  un¬ 
natural  appearance,  and  we  were  very 
glad  to  retrace  our  steps  and  ascend 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  large 
ehambe”s  of  the  mine  from  which  the 
ore  has  already  been  taken,  are  di¬ 
vided  by  strong  pillars  of  ore,  which 
have  been  left  to  support  the  over¬ 
hanging  walls.  The  veins  extending 
eastward  have  been  pretty  well  work¬ 
ed  down  to  the  line  of  the  Cleveland 
mine.  There  is  believed,  however,  to 
be  an  abundance  of  ore  extending 
westward  under  the  surface  on  which 
the  buildings  connected  with  the  mine 
now  stand.  Ten  thousand  tons  of  ore 
were  taken  out  of  the  mine  during  the 
first  year  it  was  opened  (1864),  and  the 
aggregate  product  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  nearly  a  million  of  tons. 
How  $40,000  was  Made. 
While  the  adjoining  mines  sold  the 
ore  produced  during  the  past  year, 
Mr.  Tilden  held  on  to  his  for  better 
prices.  It  is  computed  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices  so  far  has  made 
a  difference  to  him  of  forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Three  engines  are  used  in  hoisting 
the  ore.  Formerly  seventy-five  horses  were  em¬ 
ployed.  Now  the  work  is  almost  entirely  performed 
by  machinery.  Formerly  over  150  men  were  en¬ 
gaged  about  the  mines.  The  number  is  now  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  a  hundred.  They  work  from 
seven  o’clock  a.  m.  until  six  o’clock  p.  m.,  and 
average  all  the  way  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  day  for 
their  labors.  Some  months  they  make  more  than 
this  ;  as,  for  example,  in  last  September,  when  their 
daily  earnings  averaged  $1.96.  All  the  work  is 
done  by  contract.  A  man  takes  a  contract  to  get 
out  the  ore,  say  at  $1.80  a  ton.  The  Company  sup¬ 
plies  the  steam-power  for  hoisting  the  ore ;  the  con¬ 
tractor  bears  all  the  other  expenses.  To  one  gang 
of  men  he  pays  so  much  for  “  drilling,”  and  to 
another  so  much  for  “  filling.”  The  ordinary  prices 
are  $1.15  a  ton  for  drilling,  and  15  cents  for  filling. 
It  is  possible  to  break  between  three  hundred  and 
four  hundred  tons  of  ore  and  rock  at  a  single  blast. 

Concerning'  N itro-Glycerine. 

Powder,  dynamite,  and  nitro-glycerine  are  aTt 
employed  in  the  mines  about  Ishpeming.  Owing  to 
the  hardness  of  the  rock,  nitro-glycerine  is  almost 
wholly  used  at  the  Tilden  Mine.  Furthermore,  it 
breaks  the  rock  into  much  smaller  pieces  than  does 
powder.  This  dangerous  material  does  not,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  explode  from  contact  with 
fire,  but  from  concussion ;  you  can  run  a  red-hot 
poker  througu  a  can  of  nitro-glycerine  without  ex¬ 
ploding  it.  So  we  were  assured  by  a  mine  Super¬ 
intendent.  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  try  the 
experiment.  The  miners  become  very  careless  in 
handling  it,  and  our  guide  did  not  add  any  to  the 
pleasure  of  our  trip  through  the  mine,  by  stopping 
as  he  did  to  pick  up  and  examine  for  our  benefit, 
half-empty  cans  of  nitro-glycerine.  These  cans  hold 
about  two  quarts  each.  Not  long  ago,  while  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  was  being  transferred  from  a 
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baggags-car,  close  by  here,  one  of  the  hands,  as  is 
supposed,  accidently  dropped  one  of  the  cans.  The 
explosion  which  followed  was  terrific ;  engine  and 
baggage-car  were  blown  into  atoms  ;  pieces  of  the 
car  and  the  men’s  watches  were  found  a  mile  away. 
The  ceiling  of  a  house  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
was  ruined,  and  a  huge  hole  in  the  ground,  marks 
the  spot  where  the  fatal  explosion  took  place.  Of 
course  none  of  the  half-a-dozen  men  employed  on 
the  cars  escaped.  Thirty  different  pieces  of  their 
bodies  were  collected  and  buried  ;  such  calamities 
as  this,  make  the  miners  more  circumspect,  but 
they  soon  relapse  into  their  accustomed  careless 
ways.  When  a  blast  is  to  take  place,  a  whistle  is 
blown,  and  the  men  come  above  the  ground.  A 
former  secretary  of  the  company  thought  this  an 
unnecessary  waste  of  time,  until  on  one  occasion, 
a  huge  mass  of  rock,  lifted  by  the  nitro-glycerine 
from  below,  buried  itself  in  the  ground  close  by  his 
feet.  There  is,  so  to  speak,  a  natural  antagonism 
between  the  miners  and  the  mine  owners,  the  for¬ 
mer  maintaining  that  the  latter  do  not  make  suffi¬ 
cient  provision  for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  their  lives.  In  the  elec¬ 
tions  last  November,  the 
miners  of  both  political 
parties  supported  one  of 
the  candidates  for  district 
attorney,  because  he  had 
won  a  suit  against  a  com¬ 
pany  for  injuries  suffered 
by  one  ot'  the  miners,  and 
had,  therefore,  to  this 
extent,  determined  the 
question  that  the  mine- 
owners  were  responsible 
for  the  lives  of  the  miners. 

Heavy  Products  of  Ore. 

The  Cleveland  Mine, 
which  joins  the  Tilden  or 
New  York  Mine  on  the 
east,  was  opened  in  1852, 
and  has  produced  over 
sixteen  hundred  thousand 
gross  tons  of  ore  up  to  the 
present  time ;  the  ore  is 
hoisted  by  machinery. 

The  Lake  Superior  Mine, 
which  we  next  visited, 
close  by,  was  opened  in 
1857,  is  owned  mainly  by 
Boston  parties,  employs 
some  250  men, and  has  pro¬ 
duced  two  million  gross 
tons  of  ore  ;  the  main  shaft 
runs  down  an  incline  of 
250  feet,  with  galleries  and  chambers  on  each  side. 
One’s  head  fairly  swims  as  he  looks  down  into  the 
vast  pits  or  excavations,  and  sec  the  miners  run¬ 
ning  nimbly  about  on  the  ladders  like  so  many 
squirrels  ;  a  single  mistep  would  be  fatal  to  them. 
While  they  were  taking  dinner,  a  year  ago,  an  em¬ 
bankment  on  the  south  side  fell,  which,  at  any  other 
time  of  day,  must  have  crushed  a  large  number  of 
men.  About  fifty  miners  have  been  killed  at  one 
time  and  another  in  the  Lake  Superior  Mine.  The 
Barnum  Mine,  called  after  the  Connecticut  Senator 
of  the  same  name,  who  is  largely  interested  in  it, 
lies  south  of  the  Superior,  and  employs  150  men  ; 
some  of  its  veins  have  been  worked  out.  Bores, 
however,  made  to  the  depth  of  five  hundred  feet, 
by  the  Diamond  Drill,  have  established  the  fact 
that  this  mine  has  valuable  veins  of  ore  extending 
directly  under  the  city  of  Ishpeming.  The  Jackson 
Mine,  where  the  first  iron  ore  in  the  region  was  dis¬ 
covered  (1846),  has  been  in  active  operation  twenty- 
two  years,  and  produced  over  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  gross  tons  of  ore.  There  are  other  mines 
in  this  Marquette  range  which  will  repay  a  visit. 
Then  one, if  he  has  time, should  make  a  tour  through 
the  mines  of  the  Menomonee  region.  He  should 
likewise  consult  Hon.  A.  P.  Swineford,  Editor  of 
the  “Marquette  Mining  Journal,”  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  regarding  the  mines  has  given  him  a  wide 
reputation.  After  the  depression  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  since  the  panic  of  1873,  the  iron  men  of 
the  Peninsula  are  very  hopeful  and  buoyant  over 
the  present  improving  condition  of  affairs. 


No-horn  Cattle— The  Jamestowns. 

BT  A.  W.  CHEEVER,  SHEI.DONVILLE,  MASS. 

[The  interest  manifested  in  the  Scotch  breeds 
of  .hornless  cattle,  will  render  timely  the  following 
account  of  a  family  of  this  class  of  cattle,  which 
Mr.  Cheever,  of  the  “New  England  Farmer,”  well 
known  as  a  breeder  of  these  animals,  has  kindly 
furnished  us. — Eds.] — It  is  about  ten  years  since 
L  commenced  with  the  “  No-horns,”  and  I  now 
have  about  eighteen.  The  origin  of  my  herd  is  from 
the  best  no-horned  bulls  I  could  obtain  (of  local 
breeding)  upon  my  best  selected  native  cows.  My 
first  bull,  named  “Col.  Stone,”  out  of  regard  for 
the  interest  that  gentleman  had  taken  in  polled 
cattle,  was  a  grade,  and  sired  several  good  cows. 
The  next,  “St.  Patrick,”  (see  engraving),  was 
bred  by  Col.  Stone,  of  Dedham,  and  was  an 
excellent  animal.  His  dam,  “  Ruby,’*  jived  to  be 
14  or  15  years  old,  without  ever  being  dry.  “  Ruby  ” 
was  mated  several  times  with  pure  Jersey  bulls  of 
the  best  stock,  yet  very  seldom  bore  any  but  polled 
calves.  After  “  St.  Patrick  ”  I  have  used  no  bulls 
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Owned  at  “  Pine  Hedge'1'1  Farm,  Sheldonville,  Mass. 

other  than  his  calves,  so  that  my  stock  is  now  be¬ 
coming  quite  uniform  in  appearance,  though  the 
Jersey  blood  is  sometimes  manifest  in  the  color  of 
some  animals.  These  Dedham  polled  cattle  bear 
the  local  name  of  “  Jamestowns,”  and  are  so  highly 
esteemed  in  the  vicinity,  that  the  Norfolk  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  has  authorized  committees  to  award 
prizes  to  them  as  a  distinct  breed,  although  they 
arc  hardly  yet  entitled  to  the  name  of  pure-breds, 
as  they  have  frequently  been  crossed  with  the  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Ayrshire  stock.  The  origin  of  the  “James¬ 
towns,”  as  near  as  I  can  learn,  is  as  follows  :  In  1847, 

Capt.  R.  B.  Forbes  went  to  Ireland,  as  Commander 
of  the  U.  S.  ship  Jamestown,  with  a  cargo  of  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  people  who  were  suffering  from. the 
famine  due  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  On 
his  return,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  wishing 
to  confer  a  favor  upon  the  commander,  made  him 
a  present  of  a  “Suffolk  ”  heifer,  which  proved  to 
be  a  remarkably  deep  milker,  giving  in  her  flow  26 
quarts,  beer  measure,  of  the  richest  milk.  Capt. 

Forbes  sold  theheifer  to  John  Marland,  of  Andover, 

Mass.,  giving  the  proceeds  to  the  Irish  Charity 
fund,  and  she  was  afterwards  owned  by  John  D. 

Bates,  of  Swampscott,  and  by  a  Mr.  Osborne,  of 
Danvers.  She  had  few  heifer  calves,  and  one  owned 
by  Wallace  Thaxter,  of  Boston,  proved  a  superior 
dairy  cow.  Several  of  her  bull  calves  were  raised 
and  left  their  impress  upon  the  dairy  stock  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  In  1854  this  cow  dropped  a 
bull  calf  which  was  secured  by  the  late  Dr.  Eben 
Wight,  of  Dedham,  and  named  “  Jamestown  ” 


after  the  noble  ship  that  brought  his  mother  to  this 
country.  He  proved  himself  as  remarkable  in  his 
progeny  as  that  of  his  kind  on  his  mother’s  side. 
His  sire  was  “  Beverly,”  a  thoroughbred  Jersey, 
out  of  “  Flora,”  by  the  “  First  Prize  Bull  ”  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Show  in  Jersey.  “  Flora  ”  was 
imported  by  Mr.  Thomas  Motley,  and  proved  a 
leading  representative  of  that  popular  dairy  stock, 
having  made  sixteen  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 

The  “Jamestowns  ”  are  notable  for  their  gentle¬ 
ness.  When  the  bull  “  Jamestown  ”  was  five  years 
old,  a  boy  of  the  same  age  could  manage  him  with 
safety.  The  animals  are  very  hardy,  are  hearty 
feeders,  and  hold  out  in  their  milk,  often  through 
the  entire  year.  My  own  herd  has  been  bred  with 
more  regard  for  quality  than  quantity  of  milk,  and 
for  several  years  past  has  averaged  200  to  250  lbs. 
of  butter  per  cow.  In  extra  favorable  seasons,  the 
quantity  has  exceeded  the  above  amount.  As  dairy 
cows,  I  presume  the  “Jamestowns”  may  be  ex¬ 
celled  by  the  best  families  of  pure  Jerseys,  but  their 
larger  size,  their  ease  of  fattening  when  dry,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  excellent  dispositions,  make  them 
the  most  desirable  dairy 
animals,  in  my  estimation, 
that  I  have  ever  met.  I 
can  put  my  whole  herd 
into  a  yard  so  small  that 
they  can  hardly  turn 
around,  and  yet  feel  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  anxiety 
or  fear  of  injury  to  the 
animals.  The  bull  I  am 
now  keeping,  though  past 
three  years  old,  has  never 
worn  a  ring,  is  tied  in  the 
stall  with  cows,  and  is  as 
easily  and  safely  handled 
as  a  six  weeks’  calf.  [Mr. 
Cheever  sells  most  of  his 
butter  in  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  at  85  cents  per  pound,, 
nearly  or  quite  equaling 
that  from  the  best  Jersey 
herds.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  C.  has  none  of 
these  cattle  for  sale.  An 
interesting  description  of 
the  three  distinct  breeds 
of  the  hornless  cattle  of 
Great  Britain,  including 
the  “  Suffolk  ”  mentioned' 
above,  is  giveu  on  page  93, 
and  an  article  discussing 
them  adaptability  to  this 
country  was  published 


in  the  American  Agrxcult wrist  for  last  Dec.,  which  it 
will  be  well  for  interested  parties  to  refer  to. — Eds.], 

A  Self  Closing  Tide  Gate. 

Among  the  many  different  forms  of  self-acting 
sluices  for  tidal  drains,  few  operate  satisfactorily. 
Many  of  them  become  stiff,  and  acting  only  by  their 
own  weight,  do  not  prevent  access  of  water  until 
the  tide  is  so  high  as  to  press  forcibly  on  the  gates. 
An  engraving  is  here  given,  showing  a  method  of 
constructing  a  perfectly  tight  gate,  which  will  not 
permit  any  water  to  pass  in  from  the  outside  under 
any  circumstances,  and  will  act  when  the  difference 
of  level  is  so  small  as  one  inch.  It  consists  of  a 


SELF-CLOSING  TIDE-GATE,  OPEN. 

flume  of  the  usual  kind,  having  a  round  opening 
with  beveled  edge  in  the  bottom  at  the  outside  end, 
with  guides  made  as  indicated.  A  wooden  ball  is- 
turned  to  fit  the  round  opening  accurately,  in  which; 
it  is  confined  by  a  grating  of  iron  or  wooden  bars. 
When  the  tide  rises,  the  ball  is  floated  into  the- 
round  opening  by  the  water,  and  closes  it  tightly. 
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color  an d  its  great  firmness,  which, 
together  with  its  fair  size,  im¬ 
pressed  us  most  favorably.  Our 
opinion,  which  was  freely  express¬ 
ed  in  words,  was  asked  in  writing, 
and  we  wrote  a  statement  that  the 
fruit  as  exhibited  to  us,  possessed 
the  above  named  qualities,  but 
that  we  knew  nothing  mahout  the 
plants.  It  was  an  opinion  given 
with  all  care,  that  it  might  mislead 
no  one,  and  of  the  fruit  only,  as 
presented  in  our  office.  We  had 
quite  forgotten  the  name,  but  the 
fruit  itself  remains  very  distinct 
in  our  memory  as  a  raspberry  that 
in  the  essentials  of  firmness  and 
brilliancy  of  color,  was  superior  to 
any  that  we  have  seen  before  or 
since.  It  seems  that  several  fruit¬ 
growers  have  had  their  eye  upon 
the  “  Cuthbert,”  and  though  it 
has  not  made  much  noise  in  the 
world,  they  have  been  quietly  test¬ 
ing  it,  and  foreseeing  its  probable 
popularity, have  been  accumulating 
a  stock  of  plants.  Among  these, 
is  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  at  Comwall-on- 
the-Hudson,  who  brought  us  the 
drawing  from  which  we  have  made 
the  accompanying  engraving. 
This  was  by  Mr.  Pope,  of  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  an  artist  of  high  re¬ 
putation  for  his  accurate  represen¬ 
tations  of  fruit.  The  berries  are 
from  actual  measurement.  .Below 
is  the  description  of  the  Cuthbert 
by  Mr.  Roe,  of  Cornwall-on-the- 


Raspberries  for  Market— The  Cuthbert. 

BY  E.  P.  ROE,  CORNWALI.-ON-THE-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

[Some  time  last  fall  we  received  a  note  from  a 
well  known  nursery  in  New  Jersey,  asking  if  we 
still  adhered  to  our  opinion  of  the  “  Cuthbert  Rasp¬ 
berry  ”  as  given  in  the  circular  of - ,  naming  a 

dealer  in  small  fruits.  We  could  not  recollect  any 
such  variety  as  the  “  Cuthbert,”  much  less  an 
“opinion,”  and  asked  to  see  the  “circular”  in 
question.  When  that  came  to  hand,  we  saw  how 
the  case  stood.  Several  years  ago,  a  gentleman, 
whose  name  we  had  quite  forgotten,  called  upon 
us,  introduced  by  a  friend  well  known  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  world,  with  a  very  generous  basket  of  rasp¬ 
berries.  The  fruit  was  remarkable  for  its  brilliant 


Hudson,  N.  Y. — Eds.]  “For  years, 
one  of  the  chief  needs  in  fruit  culture,  has  been  a 
raspberry  that  combined  a  sufficient  number  of 
good  qualities  to  make  it  profitable  aud  acceptable 
throughout  the  regions  in  which  raspberries  are 
grown.  New  kinds  are  constantly  introduced,  but 
nothing  hitherto  has  appeared  to  ‘  fill  the  entire 
bill.’  I  was  in  hopes  the  ‘Pride  of  the  Hudson’ 
would  be  the  successful  candidate,  but  time, 
that  tests  all  things,  proves  it  must  be  content 
with  standing  high  up  among  the  choice  varie¬ 
ties  having  foreign  blood.  For  the  garden  and 
table,  I  ask  nothing  better  in  all  localities  where  the 
Franconia  or  Antwerp  varieties  succeed.  But  we 
need  a  raspberry  tjiat  will  grow  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  on  light  soils  and  heavy,  moist  and 
dry,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  profitable  crop 


of  large,  firm,  bright-colored,  good  flavored  berries. 
This  is  asking  an  immense  deal  of  one  variety. 
Does  the  “Cuthbert”  meet  this  demand?  lean 
not  yet  say  with  certainty  that  it  does,  but  from  all 
I  can  learn,  it  comes  nearer  doing  60  than  any  other 
kind  yet  introduced.  Like  all  true  worth  it  has 
steadily  made  its  own  way.  It  has  never  been 
‘pushed’  or  heralded  to  any  extent  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  wherever  set  out  and  given  a  chance  to 
take  hold  of  any  kind  of  soil,  sand  or  clay,  it  went 
at  once  to  work  producing  canes  and  fruit  in  a 
manner  that  ‘meant  business.’  Those  who  have 
it,  want  more  of  it,  and  those  who  see  the  fruit, 
ask  for  plants.  I  have  seen  it  growing  in  a  fruit 
garden  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y„  where  I  had  a  chance 
of  comparing  it  with  nearly  all  the  leading  foreign 
and  native  kinds,  and  it  surpassed  them  all  in  vigor 
of  growth,  and,  the  proprietor  affirms,  in  produc¬ 
tiveness  also.  In  Newburgh  it  never  had  or  needed 
winter  protection.  I  also  saw  it  in  New  Jersey  sand, 
and  in  a  large  field  where  it  had  precisely  the  same 
treatment  that  was  given  to  almost  all  the  rasp¬ 
berries  now  In  cultivation,  the  ‘  Cutliberts  ’  could 
be  distinguished  as  far  as  the  field  could  be  seen.  It 
so  far  exceeded  everything  else  as  to  excite  my 
astonishment,  but  I  was  informed  that  only  the 
native  vigor  of  the  variety  made  the  difference,  and 
that  the  fruit  was  as  fine  as  the  canes.  The  gentle¬ 
man  who  introduced  this  variety  speaks  of  it  as 
follows :  ‘  I  have  been  in  possession  of  the 

‘  Cuthbert  ’  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  was 
the  first  to  introduce  it  to  the  public,  and  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  it  has  been  that  the  vines  are  very 
hardy,  the  most  so  of  any  raspberry  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  keeps  well, 
and  when  in  good  order  may  be  shipped  anywhere 
that  a  blackberry  can  be  sent,  and  arrive 
in  good  condition.  I  can  truly  say  I  know 
of  no  weak  point  in  it.’  This  raspberry  orig¬ 
inated  near  New  York  City,  in  the  garden  of  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Cuthbert,  and  by  him 
given  to  a  w'ell  known  horticulturist  for  more  com¬ 
plete  trial.  Mr.  Chas.  Downing,  who  lias  seen  the 
Cuthbert  growing  and  fruiting  near  Newburgh, 
says  of  it :  ‘I  consider  it  the  most  promising  mar¬ 
ket  raspberry  before  the  public  so  far  as  yet  tested. 
The  fruit  is  large  and  very  firm,  and  the  plants  are 
exceedingly  productive  and  vigorous  growers.’” 

Rhubarb  in  England— Forcing. 

From  the  scarcity  of  apples  and  dried  and  canned 
fruit,  so  common  with  us,  the  English  use  rhubarb 
much  more  freely 
than  we  do.  Forced 
Rhubarb  —  and  we 
showed  in  an  article 
by  Peter  Henderson, 
a  few  years  ago,  bow 
easily  it  was  forced — 
makes  its  appearance 
in  London  Markets 
by  Christmas.  The 
“Gardener’s  Chroni¬ 
cle,”  gives  an  engrav¬ 
ing,  which  we  here 
reproduce,  showing 
how  this  forced  rhu¬ 
barb  is  done  up  for 
market.  We  give  this 
as  a  hint  to  our 
market  gardeners,  as 
a  great  improvement 
on  their  awkward  bundles  with  the  leaf  portion  all 
at  one  end.  A  lot  of  rhubarb  neatly  done  up  in  this 
form,  would  readily  outsell  the  same  quality  put 
up  in  the  usual  slovenly  hunches. ..  .Those  who 
have  a  greenhouse  can  easily  force  rhubarb  under 
the  benches,  and  it  may  be  readily  done  in  a  hot¬ 
bed  ;  but  those  who  have  neither  of  these  can  force 
a  moderate  supply.  It  is  better  to  have  the  roots 
dug  in  the  fall,  hut  if  this  was  not  done  they  may 
be  taken  up  during  a  thaw,  selecting  those  of 
medium  size  in  preference  to  the  very  large.  As 
the  roots  will  be  of  no  use  afterwards,  their  spread¬ 
ing  branches  may  he  shortened  somewhat  to  make 
them  more  compact.  Place  a  few  inches  of  soil  in 
the  bottom  of  a  barrel,  set  the  roots  upon  this. 
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packing  them  as  closely  as  possible,  work  soil  well 
into  all  the  spaces  between  them,  and  cover  them 
with  a  ecuple  of  inches  ;  water  if  at  all  dry,  and  put 
■on  a  close-fitting  cover.  The  barrel  is  to  be  set  in 
a  place  sufficiently  warm  to  start  the  rhubarb  into 
growth,  55°  to  65°  being  sufficient.  The  cellar  of  a 
house  heated  by  a  furnace  is  an  excellent  place,  but 
a  corner  in  the  kitchen,  or  wherever  there  is  the 
requisite  heat,  will  answer  as  well.  The  buds  will 
soon  push,  and  when  the  stalks  are  large  enough 
may  be  pulled  for  use.  Growing  in  the  dark,  the 
stalks  will  be  white  and  very  tender  and  crisp. 


A  New  Potato— “St.  Patrick.” 

That  new  potatoes  have  ceased  to  be  novelties, 
may  be  said  without  making  a  very  bad  “bull.” 
The  “Early  Rose  ”  was  such  a  blessing,  as  it  gave 
potato-growers  new  hope,  coming  as  it  did,  with  an 
assurance  that  the  crop  was  not  destined  to  utterly 
disappear,  that  for  some  few  years  after  its  advent 
new  potatoes  were  regarded  with  special  interest. 
“  Early  Rose  ”  was  good,  but  with  that  discontent 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  improvement,  we  at 
once  looked  for  something  better.  It  marked  more 
than  a  step  in  advance,  it  was  a  long  stride,  and 
after  that  we  were  willing  to  make  short  steps,  pro¬ 
vided  they  all  pointed  forward.  We  never  mention 
the  “Early  Rose,”  without  a  mental  recognition  of 
our  great  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Breese,  its  origina¬ 
tor,  and  hope  that  he  may  live  long  enough  to  receive 
the  acknowledgement  that  is  so  justly  his  due. 
It  is  not  a  little  gratifying  to  remember  that  we 
had  a  share,  in  not  only  making  its  great  value 
known  through  the  American  Agriculturist ,  but  also 
in  sending  the  precious  tuber  to  great  numbers  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  known  it  for  several 
years.  Following  the  “Early  Rose,”  there  came  other 
new  varieties,  first  a  few,  then  tens  and  scores,  until 
a  new  potato,  instead  of  being  a  matter  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  came  too  frequently,  and  soon  there  was  a 
deluge.  At  the  present  time,  a  new  variety  must 
be  remarkable  indeed  to  attract  attention  ;  numbers 


of  really  excellent  kinds,  in  the  abundance  of  others 
equally  good,  have  appeared  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  have  dropped  out  of  sight — not  because 
they  were  not  really  good,  but  because  they  were 
in  no  respects  better,  than  others  already  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  So  when  a  new  one  comes  forward  now,  it 
must  be  compared  with  very  high  standards,  and 
unless  it  can  present  some  other  claim  than  the 
mere  fact  that  it  is  new,  it  stands  a  small  chance. 
Therefore,  when  so  experienced  a  cultivator  as 
Peter  Henderson  tells  us  that  in  the  “  St.  Patrick” 
he  has  found  a  variety  that  possess  “in  a  high  de¬ 
gree,”  “  all  ”  the  important  characters  that  he  con¬ 
siders  essential  in  “a  faultless  market  potato,”  we 
feel  sure  that  it  must  be  worthy  of  trial,  “St.  Pat¬ 
rick,”  we  are  told,  is  a  deseendent  of  “  Garnet  Chili  ” 
and  “  Early  Rose  ” — good  stock  indeed.  The 
“  Early  Rose,”  being  a  seedling  of  “  Garnet  Chili,” 
this  is  an  illustration  of  the  utility  of  a  kind 
of  “  in  and  in  ”  breeding  that  has  been  prac¬ 
tised  among  animals  with  excellent  results.  The 
exterior  appearance  of  the  “  St.  Patrick,”  is  given 
in  the  engraving;  according  to  Mr.  Henderson,  it 
has  a  smooth  white  skin,  a  few  shallow  eyes,  and 
cooking  without  hard  core  or  hollow  center,  and  un¬ 


surpassed  in  quality.  The  plant  eminently  hardy 
and  prolific,  with  a  vigorous  growth  and  compact 
habit,  maturing  with  the  “Early  Rose,”  with  but 
few  small  tubers.  “  St.  Patrick  ”  originated  with  a 
prominent  agriculturist  of  New  England,  who  has 
raised  hundreds  of  seedlings,  this  being  the  only 
one  among  the  number  that  he  has  been  willing  to 
offer.  The  new  variety  starts  with  an  excellent 
endorsement,  and  we  shall  watch  for  the  results 
of  its  extended  cultivation  with  much  interest. 


The  Currant  Fruit-Worm. 

If  the  insect  enemies  Of  the  currant, —  and  goose¬ 
berry  also,  for  the  same  insect  usually  attacks 
both, — are  not  increasing  in  number  of  kinds,  they 
are  rapidly  becoming  more  wide-spread,  and  more 
numerous  as  individuals.  The  currant  is  too  valu¬ 
able  a  fruit  to  be  made  an  uncertain  one  by  reason 
of  insects.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  caterpillars 
that  destroyed  the  leaves,  so  called  “Currant 
Worms,”  became  so  numerous  that  many  gave  up 
currant  culture  altogether.  White  Hellebore  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  this  pest  is  no  longer  dreaded  by 
any  one  who  deserves  to  have  currants.  Within 
the  past  ten  years  a  caterpillar  that  attacks  the 
fruit,  has  appeared  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
country ;  this  has  within  a  few  years  increased  with 
great  rapidity,  and  iu  some  localities  is  now  as  seri¬ 
ous  a  pest  on  currants  and  gooseberries,  as  the  leaf¬ 
eating  caterpillars  were  not  long  ago,  threatening, 
if  not  arrested,  to  make  the  culture  of  these  fruits, 
uncertain  and  unprofitable.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
native  insect,  that  has  within  a  recent  period  found 
its  way  from  the  wild  plants — where  their  presence, 
being  of  little  consequence,  was  not  noticed — to  the 
plantations,  where,  finding  food  in  abundance,  its 
increase  has  been  rapid.  The  insect  was  not  known 
to  entomologists,  or  at  least  was  not  described, 
until  Doct.  A.  S.  Packard  gave  a  figure  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  in  his  “Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,” 
in  1869,  and  the  same  year  Prof.  Riley  added  largely 
to  its  history,  in  his  admirable  Report  on  the  Insects 


of  Missouri.  Inquiries  received  during  the  past 
year  show  that  this  is  a  case  demanding  prompt  at¬ 
tention,  and  that  growers  of  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  everywhere  should  be  on  the  look  out  for 
the  enemy,  and  make  a  combined  effort  to  check  its 
spread.  The  first  step  in  operating  against  insects 
is  to  learn  their  habits  ;  some  of  our  letters  show 
that  the  habits  of  this  are  far  from  being  under¬ 
stood.  The  perfect  insect  is  a  little  moth  of  the 
size  shown  in  the  engraving — from  Packard.  Its 
general  color  is  a  pale  gray,  with  markings  of  darker 
color  and  of  white.  The  moth  appears  in  spring, 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  young  fruit  or  in  the  flower, 
and  the  young  caterpillar  or  “  worm,”  makes 
its  way  to  the  interior  of  the  fruit.  Its  presence  is 
first  made  known  by  the  young  fruit  when  partly 
grown  turning  prematurely  red.  When  the  bunch 
is  examined,  many  of  the  berries  will  be  found  to  be 
mere  shells ;  the  “  worm,”  having  eaten  the  con¬ 
tents  of  one,  passes  to  another,  lining  its  passage¬ 
way  with  silk,  and  thus  many  of  the  berries  will  be 
found  to  be  hollow  shells,  joined  together  by  these 
silken  tubes.  The  insect  is  not  usually  discovered 
until  the  mischief  is  done  ;  then  efforts  should  be 
directed  towards  preventing  future  trouble,  and 


here  a  knowledge  of  its  habits  comes  in  play.  The 
caterpillar  completes  its  growth  by  the  end  of  June, 
drops  from  the  fruit  to  the  ground,  and  finding  a 
hiding  place  under  leaves,  or  any  sheltering  rubbish, 
spins  its  cocoon,  a  little  dark  brown  affair,  of  the 
shape  and  size  shown  at  the  left  hand  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  It  remains  in  this  condition  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  habits  of 
this  insect  are  much  in  favor  of  the  fruit  grower, 
as  it  does  not,  like  many,  make  its  chrysalis  in  the 
ground,  but  on  the  surface,  and  remains  in  this 
exposed  condition  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  So 
soon  as  the  presence  of  the  “  worm  ”  is  detected  in 
the  fruit,  there  should  be  a  careful  picking;  the 
clusters  are  already  spoiled,  and  if  the  caterpillars 
can  be  thus  caught  and  destroyed  before  they  leave 
the  berries,  there  will 
be  great  gain.  This 
is  the  proper  time  for 
a  wholesale  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  picking 
of  the  infested  fruit 
will  be  labor  well  ex¬ 
pended.  Some  will 
escape  and  form  co¬ 
coons,  and  broods 
of  chickens  may  be  made  useful  in  hunting  for 
and  devouring  them.  There  is  one  other  point 
of  attack  that  is  worth  examining — the  insect  iu  its 
perfect  or  moth  state.  It  is  possible  that  when  its 
habits  are  known,  it  may  be  trapped  and  destroyed. 


Tree  Planting— The  Ailanthus. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

It  was  stated  last  month  that  we  proposed  to  give 
a  summary  of  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent’s  remarks  on  the 
Ailanthus  given  in  a  valuable  paper  on  “  Trees  and 
Tree  Planting;”  this  paper  being  published  in  the 
Report  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1877- 
’78,  is  not  readily  procurable,  and  we  hope  to  do  a 
good  service  to  tree  planters  by  presenting  the  es¬ 
sential  facts  there  given  in  a  form  accessible  to  all. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  this  and  the  former 
article  are  in  any  proper  sense  a  republication  of 
Prof.  Sargent’s  paper,  but  a  synopsis  of  its  more 
essential  portions.  Last  month  we  gave  what  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Ailanthus  as  fuel.  We  now  speak  of  the 

Great  Value  of  the  Ailanthus  as  Timber. 

The  paper  quotes  the  experiments  made  in  the 
French  dock-yard  at  Toulon,  where  it  was  tested  as 
to  its  tenacity,  or  ability  to  resist  a  strain,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  timber  of  European  Elm  and  Oak. 
The  average  of  seven  experiments  showed  that  the 
Ailanthus  broke  with  a  weight  of  72,186  lbs.,  while 
the  elm  in  a  similar  number  of  trials  yielded  to 
54,707  lbs.,  and  the  oak,  in  the  average  of  10  speei- 
j  mens,  broke  under  a  weight  of  43,434  lbs.  Evidence 
as  to  the  value  of  Ailanthus  timber  in  exposed  situa¬ 
tions,  and  as  to  its  durability  when  set  in  the  ground, 
is  yet  meagre,  but  the  little  that  we  have  is  favor¬ 
able.  We  cited  several  years  ago  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  McCullough,  of  Cincinnati,  as  to  the  durability 
of  small  second  growth,  as  grape  stakes,  a  use  to 
which  it  seems  well  adapted.  Of  its  value  for  inte¬ 
rior  work  and  for  cabinet-making  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  the  wood  possessing  properties  remarkable 
in  so  rapid-growing  a  tree.  Prof.  Sargent  cites  the 
case  of  a  set  of  furniture  made  from  Ailanthus- 
wood,  in  Providence,  R.  I.  This  furniture,  which 
has  been  in  use  for  some  20  years,  is  known  to  us, 
and  we  can  confirm  what  he  says  of  its  solidity  and 
beauty.  The  wood  is  at  first  a  pale  straw  color,  but 
grows  somewhat  darker  with  age,  and  takes  a  high 
polish  ;  w'hen  cut  to  show  the  silver  grain,  it  presents 
a  satiny  lustre  that  is  very  pleasing.  The  testimony 
of  the  mechanic  who  made  the  furniture  referred 
to,  is  given  by  Prof.  S.,  in  which  he  states  that  in 
the  matter  of  shrinking  and  warping  he  regards  it 
“  as  superior  to  walnut  and  fully  equal  to  mahog¬ 
any.”  He  praises  the  economical  manner  in  which 
it  cuts  up,  the  readiness  with  which  it  seasons,  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  worked,  with  no  un¬ 
pleasant  odor  in  working  it,  freedom  from  any  ill 
effects  upon  tools,  and  says  :  “  When  its  merits  are 
known,  its  market  value  would  be  fully  equal,  I 
should  think,  to  that  of  the  best  walnut.”  From 
what  we  have  seen  of  the  wood  we  are  quite  sure 
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that  Prof.  Sargent  is  safe  in  saying  :  “  For  the  treads 
of  stairs,  the  floors  of  offices,  mills,  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  where  constant  use  requires  a  hard,  strong 
wood,  it  is  probably  superior  to  any  of  the  woods 
commonly  employed  in  such  situations.”  There  is 
one  use  for  which  its  freedom  from  tendency  to 
shrink  will  especially  commend — i.  e.  interior  finish¬ 
ings.  Its  warm  color  will  make  it  very  effective 
when  used  with  both  lighter  and  darker  woods.  It 
is  a  fashion— aad  fashion  this  time  has  sound  sense 
at  the  bottom  —  to  use  wainscotings  in  houses 
much  more  than  formerly.  The  ease  with  which 
Ailanthus  timber  may  be  produced,  will  allow  those 
who  live  where  other  woods  are  not  obtainable,  to 
adopt  this  style  of  interior  finish.  The 
Ailanthus  grows  very  rapidly  when  young, 
but  later  its  increase  in  diameter  is  slow. 

One  of  the  Oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  in  the 
country,  now  60  years  old,  has  a  girth  of 
nine  feet  and  four  inches.  The  paper 
gives  a  few  statistics  of  other  trees  ;  some 
that  are  12  years  old,  measure  three  feet 
six  inches  in  girth  ;  these  grew  upon  the 
slope  of  an  old  gravel  pit,  but  made  quite 
as  good  a  growth  as  trees  in  richer  soil, 
and  the  inference  appears  to  be  warranted 
that  the  Ailanthus  grows  about  as  rapidly 
in  a  poor  soil  as  in  a  rich  one — a  matter 
of  no  little  importance  to  tree  planters. 

This  paper  makes  out  an  excellent  ease 
for  the  Ailanthus  ;  it  grows  rapidly,  and 
on  the  poorest  soils ;  it  will  grow  in  blow¬ 
ing  sands  and  on  the  sea-coast,  localities 
where  few  trees  can  live ;  its  woocf  has  a 
higher  value  as  fuel  than  most  of  those  in 
general  use  for  burning;  it  has  great 
strength  ;  it  is  valuable  where  there  is 
constant  wear,  and  as  a  material  for 
cabinet-work  and  interior  finish  it  is  in 
beauty  and  freedom  from  warping  equal 
if  not  superior  to  more  costly  woods. 

The  Propagation  of  the  Ailanthus. 

In  cultivated  grounds,  where  for  the 
most  part  the  tree  is  out  of  place,  it  pro¬ 
pagates  too  easily  ;  seeds,  having  a  broad 
wing,  are  earned  to  a  distance  by  the  wind, 
and  young  plants  come  up  in  all  sorts  of 
unwelcome  places.  This  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  tree  planter,  any  more  than 
the  trivial  objection  alluded  to  last  month 
— the  odor  of  its  flowers.  Seeds  are  to  be 
had  of  the  dealers  in  tree  seeds,  and  will 
grow  in  almost  any  soil,  giving  the  first 
year  a  stout  little  tree  a  foot  qr  two  high, 
and  as  large  as  one’s  finger.  Whether  it 
will  be  better  to  scatter  the  seeds  broad¬ 
cast,  or  to  raise  the  young  trees  and  trans¬ 
plant  them,  circumstances  will  determine. 

Where  there  are  old  trees,  root  cuttings 
may  be  made  ;  every  piece  of  root  an  inch 
long  if  put  in  the  ground  will  soon  make  a 
tree.  The  northern  limit  at  which  the 
Ailanthus  will  be  hardy  is  not  settled,  but  Prof. 
S.  thinks  that  a  line  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis  will 
about  indicate  its  northern  boundary.  He  no 
doubt  intended  to  say  the  isothermal  line,  as  we 
know  it  to  be  hardy  as  far  north  as  Michigan. 


The  Scarlet  Clematis. — {Clematis  coccinea). 

When  the  “ Revue  Horticole"  appeared  with  a 
colored  plate  of  a  Clematis  with  bright  scarlet  flow¬ 
ers,  and  called  it  Clematis  Pitcheri,  we  were  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  astonished.  We  had  long  cultivated  Pitcher’s 
Clematis  ( Clematis  Pitcheri,)  not  only  for  its  intrinsic 
beauty — for  as  a  climber,  with  its  large  dark  purple 
solitary  flowers,  it  is  a  really  handsome  plant — but 
because  it  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  cour¬ 
teous,  genial  gentlemen  of  the  “  Old  School,”  (Doct. 
Zinas  Pitcher,  until  his  death  the  leading  physician 
of  Detroit),  that  it  was  ever  our  good  fortune  to  meet. 
To  have  a  plant  thus  endeared  to  us  set  aside  by  a 
new  comer  bearing  the  name,  however  brilliant  it 
might  be,  was  far  from  pleasant.  The  correctness 
of  the  “  Revue  Horlicole' s”  plate  was  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  “Gardener’s  Chronicle,”  whereupon  came 
“  The  Garden,”  the  editor  of  which  is  regarded  as 
an  authority  on  .such  plants,  with  a  statement  to 


the  effect  that  Clematis  Pitcheri  was  scarlet,  for  he 
6aw  the  flowers  of  the  first  plant  imported  into  Eng¬ 
land.  Here  was  a  nice  muddle,  and  all  about  an 
American  plant. — Clematis  Pitcheri  was  originally 
described  by  Torrey  and  Gray  in  the  “Flora  of 
North  America,”  with  “  purple”  flowers.  We  col¬ 
lected  in  Texas  a  purple  flowered  Clematis  which  we 
labeled  C.  Ptcheri,  and  which  passed  under  the 
eyes  of  both  Torrey  and  Gray,  without  any  hint 
that  it  was  not  correctly  named.  Then  our  speci¬ 
men  in  the  garden,  with  its  large  purple  flowers, 
if  it  is  not  C.  Pitcheri,  what  is  it  ?  Either  we  were 
wrong  and  our  European  friends  right,  or  vice  versa, 
and  we  looked  up  the  matter.  It  seems  that  a  scar¬ 


the  sc  ablet  clematis. — {Clematis  coccinea.) 

let  flowered  Clematis  was  first  collected  by  Doct. 
James  on  Long’s  expedition,  and  was  recorded  as 
C.  Vioma,  variety  coccinea,  and  has  since  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  scarlet  variety  of  the  well  known  C. 
Vioma,  until  the  remarkable  Mr.  Buckley  came 
across  it  and  gave  it  the  name  of  C.  Texensis ,  though 
Doct.  Englemann,  regarding  it  as  a  species,  had 
called  it  C.  coccinea.  Without  going  any  further 
into  the  nomenclature,  it  appears  this  scarlet  Texan 
Clematis  has  somehow  reached  Europe,  and  is 
known  in  both  France  and  England,  as  C.  Ptcheri, 
while  it  is  here  known  only  in  botanical  specimens. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  not  Clematis  Pitcheri. 
We  here  give  an  engraving  showing  the  size  and 
form  of  the  flowers,  from  the  large  plate  in  “  Revue 
Horticole, ^  which  represents  them  as  bright  scarlet. 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  got  upon  the  track 
of  the  plant,  through  an  intelligent  correspondent 
in  Texas,  and  expect  to  have  it  in  cultivation 
the  coming  summer.  Whatever  the  botanists 
may  do  with  it,  it  promises  to  be  a  desirable 
plant  for  our  gardens ....  Since  the  above  was  in 
type,  we  have  been  informed  by  Messrs.  Woolson 
&  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  that  they  have  received  from 
a  Texan  collector  the  roots  of  a  scarlet  Clematis, 
which  is  no  doubt  the  plant  under  discussion. 
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BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Let  the  Children  Learn  to  Chew. 

Tobacco  ?  Oh  no,  nor  gum  either,  but  bread  and 
beef,  and  other  wholesome  food.  In  some  families 
mastication  almost  seems  one  of  the  “  lost  arts.” 
Parents  and  children  and  hired  helpers  sit  down  to 
the  table,  and  there  is  a  clatter  of  dishes  and  a  noise 
of  smacking  and  sipping,  and  all  seem  intent  upon 
swallowing  their  food  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time.  Nearly  every  mouthful  is 
washed  down  with  some  warm  drink  be¬ 
fore  it  is  half  masticated.  Those  who  eat 
in  this  manner,  often  find  that  almost 
everything  disagrees  with  them  which  can 
not  be  soaked  in  the  mouth  or  stomach 
with  tea  or  coffee.  I  have  often  wondered 
why  some  persons  can  not  eat  raw  ripe 
fruit  without  indigestion,  when  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  most  wholesome  for  my  own 
young  children.  But  I  have  always  taught 
them  how  to  eat  such  things,  carefully 
scraping  out  the  soft  pulp  for  the  babies, 
and  often  cautioning  them  as  they  grew 
older  to  “  chew  it  fine  before  swallowing.” 
Unless  skins  of  fruit  are  finely  masticated, 
they  ought  never  to  be  eaten  at  all ;  but 
persons  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  chew¬ 
ing  can  not  stop  for  that,  and  so  they  find 
that  raw  apples  do  not  agree  with  them. 
Is  not  this  the  chief  reason  for  the  diffi¬ 
culty  ?  No  food  should  go  into  the  stomach 
“in  chunks,”  but  light  porous  bread  and 
cake,  or  food  easily  soaked  into  particles 
can  be  managed  somehow  by  the  stomach, 
when  neglected  by  the  teeth,  though  great¬ 
ly  to  the  detriment  of  digestion,  as  this 
neglect  of  mastication  throws  an  unneces¬ 
sary  and  improper  amount  of  labor  upon 
the  stomach,  and  is  apt  to  bring  about 
some  trouble  with  the  digestive  organs. 
Perhaps  the  chief  difficulty  which  the 
stomach  has  in  digesting  food  of  this  kind, 
arises  from  the  lack  of  saliva  mixed  with 
the  food,  which  takes  place  in  thorough 
chewing.  The  saliva  has  constituents 
which  prod  uee  important  chemical  changes 
upon  starch,  whether  eaten  in  bread,  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  other  starchy  food.  One  can  dis¬ 
cover  this  by  chewing  raw  wheat  for  a  few 
minutes ;  it  will  change  from  a  sticky, 
starchy  taste  to  a  sweetness  caused  by 
the  conversion  of  starch  into  6ugar. 

It  is  a  pity  for  children  to  grow  up 
without  the  habit  of  properly  chewing 
their  food ;  not  only  because  it  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  health,  but  because  they 
lose  the  best  and  finest  pleasure  of  the  sense  of 
taste.  Accustomed  to  “  bolt  ”  their  food,  nothing 
tastes  good  to  them  which  is  not  highly  flavored  or 
spiced.  Everything  must  be  peppered  or  sugared 
unless  already  highly  seasoned,  in  order  to  make 
some  impression  upon  the  nerves  of  taste,  located 
in  the  mouth,  as  the  food  hurries  through.  While 
to  persons  accustomed  to  chew  their  food  deliber¬ 
ately,  the  plainest  forms  of  well-cooked, wholesome 
food  afford  great  pleasure  to  the  palate.  Children 
should  be  encouraged  to  eat  without  drinking,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  fed  to  moisten  their  food 
with  saliva,  thus  preparing  it  for  good  digestion. 

Drinking  at  Meals. 

The  habit  of  washing  down  the  food  interferes 
with  the  habit  of  thorough  chewing.  It  also  del¬ 
uges  the  stomach  with  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
fluid,  at  least  in  most  cases,  since  those  who  drink 
at  all  while  eating  usually  indulge  the  habit  im¬ 
moderately.  The  animal  system  requires  water  in 
order  to  carry  on  its  various  functions.  This  must 
be  supplied  by  drinks,  or  by  eating  juicy  or  semi¬ 
fluid  food.  But  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  liquid 
should  be  taken  with  the  food,  and  for  those 
with  good  teeth  no  drinking  at  all  is  necessary. 
The  stomach  can  not  work  upon  the  mass  in- 
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troduced  into  it  at  one  meal,  until  it  has  disposed 
of  enough  of  its  fluid  contents  to  leave  it  in  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  dense  condition  for  kneading  and  churn¬ 
ing,  and  stirring  about  by  the  strong  muscles  of 
that  organ.  Too  much  fluid  improperly  dilutes  the 
gastric  juice  which  the  stomach  mixes  with  the 
food  in  order  to  help  its  thorough  digestion.  If  the 
fluid  mixed  with  the  food  as  it  is  swallowed  be  very 
cold,  it  farther  retards  digestion  by  lowering  the 
temperature  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  below 
the  working  point,  so  that  digestion  can  not  go  for¬ 
ward  until  the  body  has  sufficiently  raised  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  food  in  the  stomach.  With  warm 
meals,  a  moderate  amount  of  cold  water  (not  ice- 
water)  may  produce  no  noticeable  result,  but  the 
hearty  cold  water  drinks  had  better  be  taken  when 
the  stomach  is  empty.  Poured  into  a  full  stomach 
they  often  produce  great  discomfort,  and  sometimes 
result  in  serious  disease.  Drinks  with  meals,  es¬ 
pecially  for  persons  with  defective  teeth,  had  better 
be  warm  than  very  cold.  Still,  I  think  that  if  you 
teach  your  growing  family  to  eat  their  food  de¬ 
liberately  with  no  tumbler  or  other  drinking  vessel 
at  all  placed  habitually  beside  their  plates,  so  that 
they  naturally  learn  to  moisten  the  food  well  with 
nature’s  own  preparation  for  that  purpose — the 
saliva, which  pours  from  the  glands  about  the  mouth 
with  every  motion  of  chewing— the  children  will 
grow  up  healthier  in  all  respects  for  the  good  habit 
of  deliberate  and  thorough  chewing,  and  of  drink¬ 
ing  at  proper  times. 

The  Inside  Finishing1  of  Houses. 

I  have  just  been  turning  again  the  pages  of 
“Homes  and  How  to  Make  Them.”  I  like  the 
author’s  ideas  in  regard  to  simplicity  of  design,  in 
the  finishings,  or  lack  of  straining  for  effect  in 
ornamenting  houses.  As  the  most  perfect  style  of 
dress  is  that  which  attracts  the  least  attention,  so 
the  finishings  of  rooms  should  not  challenge  notice 
and  detract  from  their  furnishings.  Let  there  be  as 
few  dust-traps  as  possible.  These  are  found  in 
enormous  Grecian  window  and  door  cornices,  sup¬ 
ported  by  huge  carved  consoles,  in  needless  crooks 
and  quirks,  and  unintelligible  mouldings.  The  au¬ 
thor,  a  practical  architect,  declares  that  most  of 
what  is  usually  considered  ornamental  in  such  cases, 
is  wholly  incongruous  with  lath  and  plaster  and 
floors  of  cheap  boards.  “  Any  great  outlay  of  la¬ 
bor  or  material  on  the  casings  of  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  or  the  bases,  when  there  is  no  other  wood¬ 
work  in  the  room,  is  surely  out  of  place.”  He  says 
that  fine  art  in  building  does  not  imply  fine  work. 
Attend  first  to  the  size  and  position,  and  relative 
proportion  of  all  the  parts,  and  then  see  that  such 
mouldings  as  may  be  needed  are  simple  and  grace¬ 
ful,  and  you  cannot  go  far  wrong.  The  author  ad¬ 
mits  the  practical  utility  of  paint  and  varnish, 
though  he  protests  against  the  kind  of  painting 
called  “graining.”  He  objects  to  all  this  attempt 
at  deception,  which  is  so  common,  and  would  not 
have  us  ashamed  of  pine  doors  if  those  are  what 
we  can  best  afford.  They  are  well  enough,  until 
they  proclaim  themselves,  by  false  graining,  to  be 
oak,  black  walnut,  or  mahogany.  He  thinks  this  is 
a  part  of  that  spirit  of  show  which  pervades  our 
whole  social  structure,  obtruding  itself  into  every 
department  of  life.  If  we  want  to  see  the  natural 
grain  of  wood,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
we  must  use  hard  wood.  He  speaks  of  black -wal¬ 
nut  as  much  over-estimated,  and  praises  the  beauty 
of  the  grain  of  our  common  white-pine — “rarely 
used  without  having  its  natural  beauty  extinguished 
by  three  coats  of  paint.”  He  also  praises,  for  in¬ 
side  finishings,  ‘‘the  different  kinds  of  ash,  yellow- 
pine,  butternut,  white-wood,  cherry,  cedar,  even 
hemlock  and  spruce  in  some  situations.  Whatever 
wood  we  use  unpainted,  several  important  points 
must  be  observed.  It  must  be  the  best  of  its  kind, 
seasoned  to  its  inmost  fibre,  carefully  worked  and 
finally  filled  [with  oil  I  suppose,]  and  rubbed  until 
it  wears  a  surface  that  is  not  liable  to  soil,  is  easily 
cleaned,  resists  the  action  of  moisture,  and  will 
grow  richer  with  age.”  He  does  not  object  to 
staining  the  wood  if  you  prefer  a  different  shade. 
This  does  not  conceal,  but  strengthens  the  natural 
shading,  and  it  is  honest  and  sometimes  an  econom¬ 
ical  expedient.  “  The  cost  is  less  than  common 


painting,  and  the  effect  as  much  better  than  grain¬ 
ing  as  nature’s  work  is  more  perfect  than  ours.” 

Floors  and  Carpets. 

There  is  a  strong  protest  offered,  in  different 
ways  and  from  various  sources,  against  our  long  es¬ 
tablished  practice  of  making  poor  floors,  with  the 
design  of  keeping  them  covered  with  carpets 
stretched  and  fitted  to  every  part,  and  carefully 
tacked  down.  Carpets  in  daily  use  cannot  be  kept 
clean  except  by  very  frequent  shaking  and  beating, 
and  they  do  much  toward  corrupting  the  air  by  re¬ 
taining  impure  gases,  hiding  the  finest,  most  pene¬ 
trating  dust  in  their  meshes  and  underneath  them, 
and  by  giving  off  particles  of  fine  wool  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  with  other  dust,  as  they  are  swept  or 
walked  upon.  There  is  a  demand  for  better  floors, 
not  necessarily  inlaid  or  mosaics,  of  different  kinds 
of  precious  wood,  but  made  double,  of  strong  sea¬ 
soned  wood,  that  will  not  shrink  or  warp  (spruce, 
however  well  seasoned,  is  almost  sure  to  warp), 
and  then  carefully  finished  so  as  to  be  durable 
and  easily  cleaned.  Carpeted  floors  seem  a  re¬ 
lief  to  the  house-keeper  when  once  the  carpets  are 
procured  and  fitted  to  the  rooms  and  tacked  down, 
because  they  do  not  show  the  dirt  as  the  bare 
floors  do.  But  oh  !  when  they  do  get  full  of  dust ! 
And  when  house-cleaning  time  comes,  and  they 
must  be  taken  up  and  shaken  and  whipped  as  they 
well  deserve  !  With  warmly-made  floors  and  large 
warm  rugs,  couldn't  we  do  without  these  abomina¬ 
tions  even  in  winter.  Certainly  our  rooms  would 
be  cooler  and  sweeter  without  them  in  summer. 
But  in  that  case  we  must  take  more  pains  with  our 
floors,  and  we  must  have  something  better  than  the 
common  unpainted  ones.  Oiled  floors  are  better 
liked  than  those  painted,  even  for  kitchens.  Wom¬ 
en  find  that  they  can  oil  their  floors  themselves,  and 
many  a  kitchen  floor  has,  within  a  few  years,  been 
made  comfortable  and  decent  in  that  way.  Boiled 
linseed  oil  is  used,  and  two  or  three  coats  are  put 
on,  one  after  another,  as  fast  as  they  are  dry. 
Floors  of  alternate  boards  of  different  kinds  of 
wood  are  pretty  for  some  rooms,  and  sometimes  a 
border  made  in  this  way,  with  diagonal  stripes,  bor¬ 
dered  by  a  straight  board  on  each  side,  or  wood  of 
two  kinds  laid  in  checks  or  diamonds,  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.  These  bordered  rooms  are  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  parlors,  or  rooms  where  a  heavy  bordered 
carpet  or  large  rich  rug  is  intended  to  merely  cover 
most  of  the  floor,  leaving  a  margin  of  about  two 
feet  around  the  edges— a  carpet  which  can  often 
be  carried  out  and  shaken  free  from  dust. 

Oiled  floors  do  not  need  hard  scrubbing,  like  un¬ 
painted  floors,  but  simply  a  good  washing  with 
warm  (not  hot)  water,  often  changed  as  you  go 
over  it.  Strong  suds  of  course  will  gradually  re¬ 
move  the  oil  with  which  you  have  carefully  filled 
the  pores.  Grease  spots  do  not  have  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  as  upon  an  unpainted  or  unoiled  floor,  which 
must  be  kept  free  from  grease  in  order  to  look  well, 
for-now  you  have  it  greased  all  over ;  whatever 
grease  gets  on  it  now',  that  can  not  be  scraped  or 
wiped  up,  may  be  thoroughly  rubbed  in. 

The  Easiest  Way  to  Make  Graham  Bread, 
And  perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  make  loaves  of 
graham.  In  the  morning,  take  a  part  of  your 
bread  sponge,  set  over-night  with  yeast  and  fine 
flour,  as  usual,  and  stir  this  with  graham  as  thick 
as  you  can  conveniently  with  a  strong  spoon.  Stir 
it  well  to  make  it  all  of  an  even  consistency,  and 
at  the  same  time  stir  in  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
to  a  medium  sized  loaf.  Do  not  knead  it  at  all, 
but  turn  it,  when  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  spoon, 
into  buttered  bread  pans,  ar.d  let  it  rise  until  near¬ 
ly  doubled  in  size,  then  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Cockroaches. 

Having  mentioned  these  pests  in  former  Topics,  as 
probably  my  next  lesson  in  entomology,  I  must  say 
a  word  more.  But  lam  not  likely  to  become  very 
learned  in  respect  to  them,  and  I  feel  quite  recon¬ 
ciled  to  a  continuation  of  my  present  ignorance.  I 
showed  one  to  Mr.  R.  when  I  had  first  learned  its 
name,  and  he  suggested  “  can  it  be  possible  that 
wTe  brought  them  ourselves  from  one  of  the  depots 
where  the  goods  stayed  over  night  ?”  I  thought  it 
impossible  as,  having  found  two  near  together,  as 
to  time  and  space,  1  thought  the  house  must  be 


well  stocked  with  them.  But  from  that  day  to 
this,  1  have  seen  only  one  more  full-grown  specimen 
— and  I  had  them  “  on  the  brain  ”  sufficiently  to 
have  allowed  none  to  escape  my  search.  I  found 
in  their  vicinity  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  a  good 
many  little  brown  bugs  of  the  same  general  make 
up,  though  different  in  color,  unlike  anything  I  had 
ever  observed  before.  I  destroyed  all  I  could  find, 
and  scattered  a  mixture  of  corn  meal,  molasses, 
and  arsenic  in  places  most  likely  to  be  infested. 
Afterwards  I  found  some  of  these  little  bugs  dead 
near  the  poison,  but  I  have  seen  none  for  a  long 
time.  If  I  ever  do  again,  I  shall  treat  them  to 
powdered  borax,  which  I  learn,  from  several, 
is  a  sure  remedy. — [And,  like  some  other  “  sure 
remedies,”  we  have  found  it  utterly  useless.— Ed.] 

- - -  «>«»». - *-» - . 

A  Bread  or  Kneading  Board, 

“  D.,”  of  Louisiana,  Mo.,  sends  a  neat  sketch  and 
a  description  of  a  Bread  Board,  that  he  has  had  for 
many  years,  and  finds  it 
a  useful  household  con¬ 
venience.  The  idea  is, 
to  have  a  board  for  the 
bread  which  shall  be 
used  for  that  purpose 
only,  that  may  be  readi¬ 
ly  taken  down  and  put 
away,  and  when  not  in 
use  shall  occupy  but 
little  room  and  at  the 
same  time  be  protected 
from  dust.  Figure  1 
shows  the  board  when 
not  in  use,  and  fig.  3, 
the  same  ready  for 
work.  Where  the  wall 
of  the  kitchen  is  plas¬ 
tered,  a  lining  (1.  fig.  3  )  corresponding  to  the  size 
of  the  board  will  be  needed,  but  if  the  walls  are 
wainscotted  this  is  not  necessary.  Above  the  lin¬ 
ing  is  a  box  cornice,  the  front  of  which  lifts  up,  and 
opens  a  place  in  which  the  rolling  pin,  cake-cutters, 
etc.,  are  kept.  The  board (2)  is  three  feet  square 


Fig.  2. — BREAD-BOARD  OPEN  FOR  USE. 


and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  with  an  inch  tmd 
a  half  cleat  securely  fastened  at  each  end,  to  pre¬ 
vent  warping.  Mr.  D.  finds  no  wood  so  suitable 
for  the  board  itself  as  soft  maple,  but  all  the  other 
parts  may  be  of  pine.  The  board  is  hinged  to  a 
strip  (3)  of  the  same  thickness,  and  provided  with 
light  legs  (4)  to  support  it  at  a  convenient  bight 
when  down  ;  these  are  hinged  to  the  board  and  drop 
down,  as  in  fig.  1,  when  that  is  not  in  use.  The 
engraving  makes  other  description  unnecessary. 


What  is  Tin-ware  ?  The  Care  of  It. 

ft  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that 
the  article  so  commonly  used  for  household  uten¬ 
sils,  for  cans,  for  roofing,  etc.,  called  “tin,”  really 
contains  very  little  tin,  seldom  more  than  one  part 
in  forty  or  fifty.  Tin — pure  tin — is  a  silvery  white 
metal,  and  is  the  lightest  and  easiest  melted  of  all 
the  metals  in  common  use  ;  it  being  only  about 
five-eighths  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  requires  only 
about  two-thirds  the  heat  to  melt  it.  Pure  tin  is 
called  “  block-tin,”  but  it  is  rarely  used  pure,  the 
utensils,  said  to  be  made  of  block-tin  being  alloys 
with  other  metals.  Our  common  tin-ware  is  really 


Fig.  1.— BREAD  BOARD 
FOLDED  AGAINST  WALL. 
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tin-plate— a,  thin  sheet  of  iron,  coated  with  a  film  of 
tin.  Plates  of  iron  of  the  proper  size  and  thickness 
are  scoured  with  sand  and  acid  until  perfectly  clean, 
and  then  dipped  several  times  in  melted  tin ;  a 
coating  of  tin,  of  variable  thickness,  adheres  to  the 
iron.  The  object  of  coating  iron  with  tin  in  this 
manner  is  to  protect  the  iron  from  rusting.  Tin 
when  exposed  to  the  air  does  not  rust  or  even  tar¬ 
nish,  while  iron  readily  does  so,  but  the  thin  coat¬ 
ing  of  tin  completely  protects  it.  No  doubt  that 
mauy  housekeepers  will  be  ready  to  assert  that  tin¬ 
ware  does  rust-— and  they  are  correct—  tm-uiare  does 
rust,  but  tin  itself  does  not ;  so  long  as  the  coating 
of  tin  is  perfect,  no  rusting  can  take  place.  The 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  all  our  tin-ware  is  only 
tin  upon  the  surface,  but  that  the  body  is  iron, 
should  lead  to  greater  care  in  the  purchase  and  the 
use  of  such  articles.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
iron  plate  to  be  covered  with  tin  may  be  good  or 
had,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  coating  of 
tin  ;  for  cheaper  ware,  not  only  is  the  tin  adulter¬ 
ated  with  lead,  but  this  put  on  in  the  thinnest  pos¬ 
sible  coating,  various  expedients  being  used  to 
quite  cover  the  iron  and  yet  make  the  coating  as  thin 
as  possible — a  mere  film  or  wash.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  the  purchaser  must  rely  upon  the 
honesty  of  the  manufacturer,  for  in  this  as  in  sil¬ 
ver  plate  the  bad  looks  equally  well  with  the  good  ; 
the  maker  of  the  ware  can  buy  tin-plate  on  which 
there  are  three  or  four  times  as  heavy  a  covering  of 
tin  as  on  the  cheapest.  It  is  important  to  have 
good  ware  at  the  start.  It  will  be  understood  that 
when  a  plate  of  tin  is  cut,  the  iron  is  exposed  at 
the  edges  ;  in  making  up  utensils  careful  manufac¬ 
turers  tin  these  edges,  i.  e.,  cover  them  with  a  film 
•of  tin.  The  neglect  to  do  this  is  what  makes  cheap 
ware  show  rusty  spots  after  a  few  days’  use.  With 
the  best  of  ware  the  tin  will  in  time  wear  off  and 
•expose  the  iron,  but  this  is  often  hastened  by  im¬ 
proper  cleaning.  Some  persons,  especially  help, 
pride  themselves  upon  their  bright  tin-ware,  which 
is  furiously  scoured  with  soap  and  sand  ;  one  such 
scouring  will  remove  the  tinning  from  cheap  ware, 
and  the  best  can  not  stand  many  repetitions  un¬ 
harmed.  Nothing  coarser  than  whiting  should  be 
used  upon  tin-ware,  unless  in  the  rare  cases  when 
some  accident  has  made  it  necessary  ;  care  in  its 
use,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  tin,  like  beauty, 
“is  but  skin- deep” — that  the  articles  are  really 
Iron,  with  a  thin  covering  of  a  very  soft  metal — tin 
— should  lead  to  a  more  economical  treatment  of 
these  most  useful  household  conveniences. 

- -KS-IJ*- - 

Methods  of  Washing. 

A  correspondent,  “R.,”  writes:  Iwasverymuch 
interested  and  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  com¬ 
munication  of  “  Ceres,”  a  few  months  ago,  on  “  The 
Management  of  the  Washing.”  Is  it  progress, 
then,  to  “repudiate  all  washing  fluids,  chemical 
soaps,  and  the  like?”  Why  not  “advance”  yet 
farther  in  the  same  direction  and  repudiate  the 
soap,  using  still  more  tubs  and  water  and  hand  and 
foot  labor?  The  action  of  soap  is  “chemical”  I 
suppose.  What  constitutes  “pure”  soap?  For 
nearly  a  year  I  have  been  using  an  “  electric  soap  ” 
according  to  the  directions  upon  the  wrapper,  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  have  found  half  a  bar  sufficient  for  the 
washing  of  the  white  clothes  of  my  family,  and 
have  used  common  hard  washing-soap  with  the 
colored  clothes.  I  have  not  found  this  “  electric  ” 
soap  injurious  to  the  clothing  in  any  respect,  neither 
to  fabric,  color,  nor  smell.  It  is  never  rubbed  direct¬ 
ly  upon  the  cloth,  but  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water 
and  made  into  a  suds  iu  the  tub,  into  which  the 
soiled  garments  are  afterwards  put.  I  have  been 
astonished,  in  the  meantime,  to  see  how  some  shirts 
and  other  garments  which  I  thought  must  be  re¬ 
placed  several  months  ago,  still  hang  together  and 
do  continued  service.  I  have  often  thought  how 
quickly  an  average  washer-woman  would  have 
rubbed  them  to  tatters  upon  the  wash-board,  while 
by  the  use  of  the  soap  and  a  little  washing  imple¬ 
ment  used  inside  a  common  tub,  they  have  been 
preserved.  I  have  not  given  a  fair  trial  to  any 
washing  fluid  except  that  made  of  sal-soda  and 
borax — half  as  much  borax  as  sal-soda.  I  had  no 
fault  whatever  to  find  with  this,  and  thought  it  a 


great  help  in  saving  labor.  I  have  heard  only 
praise  concerning  it  from  those  who  have  used  it — 
a  general  testimony  that  the  clothes  were  as  white 
and  as  well  preserved  after  years  of  use  as  when 
washed  in  simple  suds  of  soft-soap  and  water.  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  clothing  washed  in 
the  manner  described  by  “  Ceres  ”  is  very  white 
and  sweet,  but  if  “Ceres”  had  it  to  do  herself — 
four  tubs  (at  least  three)  to  handle,  with  the 
wringer  to  change  back  and  forth,  and  so  much 
water  to  fetch  and  empty  out  again,  and  the  same 
heavy  basket  of  wet  clothes  to  carry  out  twice  to 
the  bleaching  ground  or  clothes  line,  with  all  the 
steps  back  and  forth  to  sprinkle  the  clothes  as  they 
lie  in  the  sun  each  washing-day — I  think  she  would 
soon  find  herself  wearing  out,  whether  the  clothes 
did  or  not.  I  am  afraid  the  process  is  too  long  and 
elaborate  for  most  house-keepers  to  undertake.  I 
want  Science  to  come  to  the  relief  of  house-keepers 
and  lighten  our  labors.  To  be  sure  the  object  of 
washing  is  to  make  clean,  and  something  must  be 
done  first  to  loosen  the  dirt  which  is  usually  held  in 
the  meshes  of  the  cloth  by  the  oily  perspiration 
communicated  from  human  bodies.  Good  hot  soap¬ 
suds  will  do  this,  and  good  washing  fluid  of  some 
safe  alkali  will  hasten  the  process.  Then  this 
loosened  dirt  must  somehow  be  removed  from  the 
meshes  of  the  fabrie.  Rubbing  on  a  wash-board,  or 
by  the  hands  alone,  will  do  it,  but  an  easier  way 
is  to  use  a  washing-machine,  provided  the  machine 
is  not  so  cumbersome  that  it  is  more  bother  to  get 
it  out  and  use  it  and  put  it  away,  than  it  is  to  do 
without  it— iu  short,  “more  plague  than  profit,” 
The  scalding  by  boiling  water,  either  over  the  fire 
or  in  a  tub,  helps  to  make  sure  that  all  the  oily 
perspiration,  or  other  grease,  is  dissolved,  while 
the  soap  or  alkali  in  the  water  changes  its  proper¬ 
ties  by  chemical  action  and  renders  it  harmless. 
The  hot  sunshine  afterwards  completes  this  busi¬ 
ness,  and  carries  off  in  vapor,  while  the  clothes  are 
drying,  the  last  remnants  of  “dirt,”  provided  you 
have  used  sufficient  water  in  washing  and  rinsing 
to  carry  away  the  dust  and  other  solid  “  dirt,”  as 
well  as  the  last  remains  of  soap  used  in  the  suds. 


An  Easily  Made  Hand  Snow-Plow. 

Clearing  the  paths  and  shoveling  off  the  snow  is 
a  job  that  generally  belongs  to  the  boys  of  the 
family,  and  while  a  snow-plow  is  hardly  a  house¬ 
hold  implement,  the  results  of  its  use  are  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  household  generally  that 
we  give  it  here.  Upon  every  place  of  sufficient 
size  to  warrant  it,  there  should  be  a  snow-plow 
drawn  by  a  horse,  but  a  hand-plow  is  a  great  help, 
especially  if  used  while  the  snow  is  still  light  and 
dry.  We  have  in  times  past  described  several  styles 
of  such  plows,  and  now  give  one  which  may  be 
put  together  in  a  few  minutes,  and  which  Mr.  “  M. 
O.  L.,”  of  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  who  sends  the 
sketch,  finds  “a  very  handy  device  for  clearing 


the  box  is  taken  off,  and  a  strip  of  board  36  inches 
long  and  10  wide  is  put  through  the  center  and 
braced  by  two  pieces,  each  30  inches  long  and  10 
wide,  which  are  nailed  to  this  center-board  and  the 
ends  of  the  box,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  Holes 
are  bored  near  the  top  edge  of  the  center-board  to 


allow  the  rope  to  be  attached  by  which  the  plow  is 
drawn.  The  box  will  fill  with  snow,  which  will 
give  it  sufficient  weight.  Mr.  L.  thinks  that  by 
using  this  plow  he  can  clear  his  paths  in  one-tenth 
the  time  ordinarily  required  to  shovel  them. 
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A  File  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Where  papers  are  much  read,  and  especially 
where,  as  with  the  American  Agriculturist,  they  are 
read  by  all  the  members  of  the  family,  and  then 
kept  for  future  reference,  some  contrivance  for 
holding  or  temporarily  binding  them,  helps  greatly 

to  preserve 
them.  Several 
covers  or  tem¬ 
porary  binders 
that  answer 
the  purpose 
excellently, 
are  to  be  had 
at  a  moderate 
cost.  Those 
who  do  not 
care  to  pur¬ 
chase  these, 
can  adopt 
some  home¬ 
made  device, 
and  we  have 
in  back  vol¬ 
umes  given 
several  that 
suggested.  Any  con- 
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A  PAPER  FILE. 

our  correspondents  have 
trivance  that  will  hold  the  papers  together,  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  allow  them  to  lie  about  loose,  and  one 
having  something  in  the  form  of  a  cover  to  prevent 
soiling  and  tearing,  is  all  the  better.  Nothing  can 
be  simpler  than  the  method  in  which  our  correspond¬ 
ent,  “  J.  H.  C.,”  secures  papers  ;  he  sends  us  a  neat 
little  model  of  the  affair.  It  is  merely  four  pieces 
of  hard  wood,  with  two  holes  in  each,  the  corners 
being  nicely  rounded.  The  engraving  shows  how 
these  are  used  in  pairs  with  a  piece  of  cord  passed 
through  the  holes.  If  two  pieces  of  thin  paste¬ 
board,  or  even  very  heavy  brown  paper,  of  the 
proper  size  be  provided  to  serve  as  covers,  even  so 
simple  and  inexpensive  affair  as  this,  will  be  found 
a  great  help,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Volume,  the 
papers  will  be  in  a  vastly  better  condition  for  bind¬ 
ing,  than  they  would  be  without  such  protection. 


A  Useful,  Easily -made  Egg  Tester. 

“A  New  Reader,”  Abilene,  Kas.,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directions  for  making  an  Egg-tester  that  he 
finds  useful:  “Procure  a  paste-board  box  about  three 
inches  deep,  with 
a  cover  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  cutting 
through  it  three, 
six,  or  more  egg- 
shaped  holes, 
large  enough  to 
nicely  hold  an 
egg,  without  per-  handy  egg-tester. 

mitting  it  to  pass  entirely  through ;  procure  a 
small  looking-glass  that  will  fit  snugly  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  box,  fasten  it  there  with  strips  of  stick¬ 
ing  paper,  or  otherwise.  Cut  away  about  half  an 
inch  of  one  end  of  the  box  the  full  width,  and  re¬ 
move  from  one  end  of  the  cover  the  part  that  comes 
down  over  the  box  when  the  lid  is  in  its  place  on 
the  box,  and  there  will  be  an  opening  at  one  end, 
half  an  inch  wide,  for  looking  into  the  box,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  Fill  all  the  egg-shaped  holes  in 
the  cover  with  eggs,  place  the  affair  in  a  strong 
light,  look  into  the  box  through  the  opening  at  the 
end  directly  at  the  mirror,  and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  easy  it  is  to  see  through  an  egg. 
If  the  inside  of  the  box  is  colored  or  painted  dark- 
brown,  or  black,  the  effect  will  be  better.  I  have 
made  such  an  egg  tester  of  a  wood  box,  with  a 
handle  to  it,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  aoout  easily.” 

[We  like  to  test  all  such  devices  before  publish¬ 
ing  them,  and  having  a  piece  of  looking-glass  at 
hand,  we  had,  with  the  aid  of  this  and  an  empty 
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envelope-box,  in  about  15  minutes  as  good  an  egg- 
tester  as  one  could  wish.  Our  correspondent  is  not 
exactly  correct  when  he  speaks  of  its  being  easy  to 
“  see  through  an  egg.”  When  an  egg  is  fresh,  its 
contents  allow  a  certain  amount  of  light  to  pass 
through  them,  and  the  egg  is  translucent  but  not 
transparent.  With  a  fresh  egg  the  appearance  is 
uniform,  an  equal  amount  of  light  passing  through 
every  part,  but  if  decomposition  has  begun,  or  the 
formation  of  the  chick  has  commenced,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  when  held  to  the  light  will  be  more  or 
less  clouded  or  even  opaque.  One  with  a  little 
practice  can  detect  the  difference  instantly.  Egg- 
testers  are  made  for  examining  one  egg  at  a  time, 
but  this  simple  contrivance  will  allow  of  more 
rapid  operation.  It  is  wasteful  to  set  liens  upon 
unfertilized  eggs,  and  each  setting  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  after  they  have  been  under  the  hen  for  ten 
days.  Any  eggs  that  will  hatch  at  all,  will  show  it 
by  that  time  in  not  allowing  the  light  to  pass  clear¬ 
ly  through  them.  Those  that  will  not  hatch  may  be 
used  as  food  for  young  chicks.  This  tester  allows 
the  inspection  to  be  rapidly  made,  if  several  hens 
are  set  at  about  the  same  time,  the  eggs  from  one 
may  be  taken  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  made 
by  removing  the  infertile  eggs  from  the  others,  and 
a  fresh  setting  be  given  to  that  one.  A  tester  like 
this  will  also  be  useful  to  dealers  who  now  resort 
to  the  slow  process  of  “candling.” — Eds.] 


JEOTS  &  CTlLMISo 


'I'lie  Doctor’s  Tnllis. 

One  of  my  young  friends,  away  off  in  Oregon,  too, 
writes— I  was  about  to  say,  complainingly— but  that  is 
not  exactly  the  word,— I  should  say,  regretfully,  that  I 
have  “discontinued  ”  my  “  Talks.”  He— Walter  A.  T., 

says:  “In  your 
talks  you  used  to 
tell  us  about 
those  tilings  that 
every  boy  ought 
to  know,  about 
heat  and  cold, 
and  all  such 
things,  and  then 
tell  us  how  to  try 
experiments,  so 
that  we  could  see 
the  things  our¬ 
selves.  Your  ex- 
periment  of 
breaking  the  ink- 
bottle  by  freezing 
the  water  taught 
me  a  great  deal — 
I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  it,  for  I  then 
learned  what  I 
did  not  know  be¬ 
fore,  that  water  in 
freezing  took  up 
1. — CENTER  OF  GRAVITY  OF  SLATE,  more  room.  Can’t 

you  tell  us  more 

about  such  things?  ” — His  letter  is  longer,  but  I  would 
just  here  say  that  Master  Walter  and  I  have  both  been 
thinking  of  the  same  thing.  I  had  not  “  discontinued  ” 
my  talks,  but  only  suspended  them.  I  had  all  last  year  to 
do  so  much  about  the  “  Microscope  Club  ”  that  I  omitted 
my  other  “  Talks,”  for  fear  that  there  might  be  alto¬ 
gether  “  too  much  Doctor”  in  your  part  of  the  paper. 
Having  said  all  that  I  cared  to  say  about  the  Simple 
Microscope,  I  have  of  late  been  considering 

WHAT  WOULD  BEST  SUIT 

the  youngsters.  I  say  youngsters,  meaning  both  girls 
and  boys,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  hit  upon  things  that  will 


2. — SLATE  BALANCED.  3. — IRREGULAR  BLOCK. 

be  of  equal  interest  to  bo  h.  My  “Talks”  have  been  about 
some  matters  of  fact,  some  law  of  nature,  which  really 
should  interest  girls  as  well  as  boys,  but  I  find  that  as  a 
general  thing  they  do  not.  Now  Master  Walter,  in  his 
letter  above  quoted,  gives  me  a  good  subject.  He  would 
like  “  to  know  what  people  mean  when  they  talk  about 


THE  CENTER  OP  GRAVITY. 

What  is  the  center  of  gravity,  and  where  is  it  ?” — In  re¬ 
newing  my  “Talks”  I  will  take  my  young  friend’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  try  to  tell  something  about  the  Center  of  Gravity. 
As  much  of  our  comfort  and  our  ability  to  move  about 
depends  upon  our  observing  matters  relating  to  it,  the 


4. — CENTER  OF  GRAYITT  5. — CENTER  OF  GRAVITY 
HIGH.  LOW. 

subject  should  interest  girls  as  well  as  boys.  To  answer 
my  correspondent’s  question  in  the  fewest  possible 
words,  I  can  take  the  answer  usually  given  in  the  books: 

“  The  center  of  gravity  is  that  point  about  which  all 
parts  of  a  body  exactly  balance  each  other.”  In  a  ball  of 
iron  or  ivory,  the  center  of  gravity  will  be  at  the  center 
of  the  ball.  In  a  wooden  ruler,  the  center  of  gravity  will 
be  midway  between  the  two  ends,  and  half-way  the  , 
width  of  the  ruler,  hut  if  we  make  the  ruler 
of  three-fourths  wood,  and  at  one  end  have 
one-fourth  its  length  of  lead,  the  center  of  D  > — -  — ^ 
gravity  will  no  longer  be  at  the  center  of  the  E 

ruler,  but  we  shall  have  to  try  by  balancing  it 
to  find  out  where  it  is.  In  some  cases  the 
center  of  gravity  is  easily  found,  while  in  others 
it  is  difficult.  Suppose  you  wish  to  find  the 
CENTER  OP  GRAVITY  OF  YOUR  SCHOOL  SLATE. 

Drive  a  little  tack  into  the  frame  at  A,  at¬ 
tach  a  string  to  the  tack,  and  hang  up  the 
slate.  Then  hold  a  plumb  line  (a  small  cord 
with  a  large  nail  or  any  other  weight  will 
answer)  at  the  tack,  and  draw  a  mark  with  the  pen¬ 
cil,  to  show  where  the  line  crosses  the  slate;  then  put  the 
tack  at  B,  hang  the  slate  again,  and  mark  where  the  line 
falls;  remove  the  tack  to  D,  and  repeat  the  marking. 
The  point  C,  fig.  1,  the  place  where  these  different  lines 
cross,  will  be  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  slate, 
and  if  the  slate-pencil 
be  placed  at  this  point, 
the  slate  will  balance, 
as  in  fig.  2.  If  instead 
of  a  body  of  a  regular 
form, like  a  slate,  where 
the  center  of  gravity 
corresponds  to  the 
point  where  lines 
drawn  from  the  comers 
cross  each  other,  the 
body  is  irregular,  as  in 
the  piece  of  board,  fig. 

3,  you  have  only  to 
hang  it  up,  first  by  the 
point  a.  and  mark  a 
line.  Then  by  the  point 
c,  and  mark  where  the 
_  balanced  plumb-line  crosses  the 

BY  knives.  first  line,  and  j-ou  will 

have  the  center  of  gravity  at  e  ;  if  a  little  hole  were  made 
at  e,  and  a  pin  or  other  pivot  put  through  it,  the  piece 
of  board  would  keep  its  place  in  any  position.  For  a 
body  to  stand  firm  and  steady,  its  center  of  gravity 

MUST  BE  AS  LOW  AS  POSSIBLE. 

Take  an  oval  board,  for  example,  as  in  fig.  4,  the  center 
of  gravity  being  at  c.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  it 
stand,  as  in  the  figure  at  the  left  hand,  its  center  of  grav¬ 
ity  tending  to  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  when  placed  as 
in  fig.  5,  the  piece  will  stand  very  firm.  While  the  least 
movement  will  upset  fig.  4,  if  fig.  5  be  disturbed  it  comes 
back  at  once  to  its  place.  The  center  of  gravity  is  not 
always  within  the  body,  but  may  be  at  some  point  out¬ 
side.  Thus  in  a  ring,  the  center  of  gravity  is  at  a  point 
within  the  circle.  By  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  some  ex 
periments  may  be  made  which,  at  first  sight,  are  rather 
puzzling.  In  the  old  trick  of  balancing  a  cork  by  means 
of  two  forks  stuck  into  it,  at  opposite  sides,  or  a  similar 
one  with  a  stick  and  two  knives,  as  in  fig.  6.  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  affair,  the  stick  and  knives  to¬ 
gether,  is  somewhere  below  the  tip  of  the  finger.  An¬ 
other  form  of  this  experiment  is  given  in  fig.  7.  This  is 
a  curved  piece  of  wood  with  a  straight  portion  at  the  cen¬ 
ter,  the  ends  being  made  heavy  by  means  of  pieces  of 
lead:  the  center  of  gravity  in  this  case  is  between  the 
heavy  ends,  and  this  allows  it  to  be  balanced  in  the 
singular  manner  shown  in  the  engraving.  Having  said  so 
much  about  the  center  of  gravity,  I  will  give  you  some 
other  experiments  which  are  easily  performed,  and  let 


you  explain  them  for  yourselves.  Fig.  8  shows  how  a 
pail  of  water  may  be  hung  upon  a  light  stick,  laid  upon 
the  edge  of  a  table,  A.  The  stick,  D,  C.  has  a  notch  cut  in 
it  at  E,  and  another  stick,  E,  G,  has  one  end  caught  in 
this  notch,  with  the  other 
end  resting  against  the  bot. 
tom  of  the  pail  at  G.  The 
pail  may  now  be  filled  with 
water  and  still  remain  in 
place.  This  experiment  may 
be  varied,  as  in  fig.  9,  by 
using  a  56-lb.  or  other  heavy 
weight.  The  weight  is  hung 
by  a  cord,  and  a  rod  is  used, 
as  with  the  pail  of  water.  It 
may  be  that  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  dotted  lines  will  help  you 
to  an  explanation.  Figure 
10  shows  an  old  toy,  which 
no  doubt  many  of  you  have 
seen,  and  it  may  be  used  to 
illustrate  what  seems  at  first 
a  contradiction,  i.  e.,  that  a  body  that  would  fall  by  its  own 
weight,  may  be  prevented  from  falling  by  adding  weight 
in  the  direction  towards  which  it  would  fall.  The  horse 
by  itself,  if  placed  upon  the  table  would  fall  forward,  but 
if  we  add  to  it  a  wire  with  a  heavy  weight  at  one  end,  and 
bend  the  wire,  it  will  stand,  and  even  prance  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner  on  the  very  edge  of  the  table.  There  is  a 


Fig.  8. — WATER-PAIL  HUNG  UPON  A  STICK, 
great  deal  more  to  say  about  the  Center  of  Gravity; 
we  wish  to  talk  about  Gravity  itself  and  other  matters 
concerning  it.  But  this  will  give  my  young  Oregon 
friend  and  the  rest  of  you  quite  as  many  experiments 
as  you  can  make  ready  and  study  upon  at  one  time. 


Xlie  Doctor's  Correspondence. 

Well,  boys  and  girls,  here  is  something  that  I  did  not 
think  could  be  possible  1  I  have  been  asked  to  explain 
by  one  who,  of  all  others,  I  should  go  to  for  an  explana¬ 
tion.  I  have  had  questions  from  girls,  and  from  boys, 


from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other;  those  I  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but 

A  QUESTION  PROM  “AUNT  SUE” 

is  something  I  never  looked  for,  still  it  is  aB  welcome  as 
it  is  unexpected.  “  Aunt  Sue  ”  here  sets  a  most  excellent 
example.  While  she  knows  more  about  “  matters  and 


Fig.  10.— BALANCING  TOY. 

things  in  general  ”  than  almost  anyone  I  have  ever  met, 
the  very  moment  she  comes  across  a  thing  that  she 
doesn't  knov>  about,  she  asks.  I  have  always  found  it  so. 
Those  who  know  the  most,  are  the  most  ready  to  learn. 
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Whenever  you  come  across  one  who  has  learned  all  that 
there  Is  to  be  known,  you  will  And  a  very  ignorant  per¬ 
son  It  has  come  in  my  way  to  know,  first  and  last, 
some  of  the  most  learned  persons  the  country  has  pro¬ 
duced,  and  I  have  always  found  them  very  modest  as  to 
their  own  knowledge;  finding  that  there  was  so  much 
that  they  did  not  know,  they  were  always  students.  So 
when  I  get  a  question  from  “  Aunt  Sue,”  I  do  not  won¬ 
der  that  she  does  not  know  about  the  mutter,  but  am 
only  glad  that  she  tries  to  learn  about  it.  Don’t  you  see 
what  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  you  youngsters  ?— If 
“Aunt  Sue  ”  can  ask  when  she  does  not  know,  do  not 
any  of  you  be  ashamed  to  ask.  That  is  my  lesson.  Now, 
as  to  what  “  Aunt  Sue  ”  would  know  about ;  as  no  one 
can  state  it  so  well,  I  give  her  letter,  dated  from  Wood- 
cliff,  Oct.  15th  last.  Woodcliff  is  a  place  on  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  a  sort  of  rocky  promon¬ 
tory,  with  enough  soil  for  a  garden,  and  any  quantity  of 
rocks  and  sea.  Here  she  passes  the  summer  months  cul¬ 
tivating  her  vegetables  and 
flowers,  and  in  hunting  and 
fishing.  Aunt  Sue  writes  : 

“Dear  Doctor— Our  fisher¬ 
man  has  just  called ;  he  sets 
his  net  in  our  neighborhood 
(in  the  Sound).  Along  with, 
his  bass,  flounders,  etc.,  was 
the  queerest,  not  to  say, 
hideous-est  fish  I  ever  saw. 

‘What  is  that?’  lasted.— 

‘Well, they  call  it  a  “squid,” 
he  replied. —Now  I  have 
gone  fishing  for  blue-fish 
with  a  ‘squid’ — a  leaden 
one,  with  a  hook  at  the  end 
—but  it  bore  no  resemblance 
to  this  thing.  The  fish  was 
about  eight  inches  long,  its 
body  was  of  the  shape  of  a 
candy  cornucopia,  the  tail 
end  finishing  off  a  little 
rounding  instead  of  pointed. 

The  top  part  of  the  “  cornu¬ 
copia  ”  formed  a  socket  out 
of  which  came  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  creature,  and 
from  the  head  there  hung 
six  or  eight  long  tentacles  or 
feelers  (as  long  as  its  body), 
and  on  each  one  of  these  are 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
sucker-like  feet.  I  filled  a 
preserve  jar  with  alcohol, 
and  popped  the  monster  into 
it.  It  has  no  fins,  but  has 
two  side  flappers  from  the 
center  to  the  stern.  I  think 
it  must  be  a  species  of  Cut¬ 
tle-fish.  I  enclose  you  a 
rough  sketch  of  him.  Will 
you  tell  us  something  about 
the  curious  and  hideous  creature,  and  oblige  Aunt  Sue  ?  ” 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Aunt  Sue  was  surprised  at  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  animal— for  it  is  about  as  unpleasant  a 
looking  creature  as  one  can  meet  with.  It  is  of  a  dead, 
dull  white  throughout,  and  its  long  arms  have  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  crawly  look.  The  fisherman  gave  her  the  right  name, 

IT  IS  A  SQUID. 

It  is  often  used  for  bait  in  fishing,  and  the  leaden  outfit 
that  she  speaks  of  as  a  “  Squid,”  is  so  called  as  it  lias 
some  resemblance  to,  or  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  real 
Squid.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  Squids,  of  which  there 
are  several,  is  given  in  fig.  1 — 
and  you  will  see  that  “Aunt 
Sue  ”  well  describes  it.  It  has 
a  long  body,  with  two  fins  near 
the  rear  end ;  within  the  body 
is  a  long  plate,  to  strengthen  it. 
The  head  is  provided  with 
arms,  which  serve  as  both  arms 
and  feet;  hence  naturalists 
class  such  animals  as  cephalo- 
pods ,  which  means  animals  that 
have  feet  upon  their  heads.  The 
Squids  of  our  coast  are  related 
to  the  Cuttle-fish,  described  and 
figured  in  March,  1877.  The 
small  plate  which  the  Squid 
has  to  strengthen  its  body,  is 
in  the  Cuttle-fish  very  large, 
and  is  known  as  “  Cuttle-fish 
A  “  SQUID.”  bone.”  On  the  other  hand 


ing  of  ships  by  this  “Devil  Pish,”  there  is  no  doubt 
about  its  great  size  and  power  to  do  mischief.  There 
are  well  known  cases  in  which  these  monsters  have 
attacked  boats,  and  those  in  them  have  only  got  clear  by 
cutting  off  the  arms  by  the  use  of  an  axe.  Aunt  Sue’s 
Squid  is  a  useful  creature,  serving  the  fishermen  for 
valuable  bait.  It  is  known  to  naturalists  as  Loligo ,  of 
which  there  are  several  species  on  our  coast.  If  we  im¬ 
agine  a  creature  a  great  deal  like  it,  with  arms  20  or  30 
feet  long,  and  its  body  of  a  size  in  proportion  to  the  arms, 
we  can  understand  why  it  is  fortunate  for  our  fishermen 
that  these  larger  cephalopods,  though  they  are  sometimes 
met  with  on  the  far  Eastern  Coast,  are  quite  rare. 


O  qih*  1*iizz1c-1Sox. 

PI. 

Het  Flacironia  etonticlntonia  toncinoven  sha  dodpate 
a  nocites  vigdinrop  hatt  ether-tfaofurs  i’o  a  rnjy  yam 
redren  a  crevdit  ni  lal  ceass  pectex  lyfouc. 


Illustrated  Rebus. — No.  465. — Here  we  are  once  more  with  a  story  written 
in  picture  language  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  that  used  by  the  Indians  and  the  An¬ 
cients.  It  is  called  an  “  Illustrated  Rebus.”  Let's  see:  it  contains  a  lot  of  eyes,  one 
ear,  two  whole  worlds  and  a  house  ;  figures,  a  few  letters,  a  barrel,  an  egg  and  a  boat ;  a 
box,  a  horse,  a  hat,  a  woman,  a  tree  and  an  ass.  And  what  does  it  all  mean? 

CONCEALED  VERBS. 

1.  Pride  may  be  good  or  bad,  false  or  manly.  (Five 
verbs  hidden.) 

2.  It  is  well  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the  fact. 
(Seven.) 

3.  The  top  layer  was  a  yard  and  a  half  long  over  t"he 
door.  (Five.) 

4.  If  lying  is  a  sin,  get  rid  of  the  liar:  drop,  utterly, 
his  company.  (Eight.) 

5.  I  dread  employing  that  boy  to  grind  my  coffee :  I 
should  like  an  extra  certificate  of  good  behavior.  (Nine.) 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  name  an  epic  poem,  the  finals  give  the 
name  of  the  author. — 1.  A  measure.  2.  An  exclamation. 
3.  A  figure  or  representation.  4.  Rough,  stern.  5.  A 
physician.  John  W.  Wheatley. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PUZZLE. 

(Fill  the  blanks  with  geographical  names.) 

As - 1  and - 2  were  hunting  one  day,  they  se¬ 
parated,  when - 3  shot  a  - - 3,  which  he  threw 

across  the - 4  of  his  saddle,  when - 1  came  upon 

a - 5  which  he  shot,  and - 2  pronounced  it - 6 

to  anything  he  ever  saw;  when  they  started  for  home, 
because  it  was  so - — 1 . 

(1.  A  river  in  Idaho.  2.  A  sound  north  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  3.  A  river  in  Wisconsin.  4.  A  cape  of  S.  America. 
5.  Part  of  Michigan.  6.  A  lake  in  North  America.  7.  A 
lake  in  British  America.)  B.  A. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

ORTYJANRA  I  L  E  (  Y  G  E  N 
Y  N  A  T 
E  Y  E  I 
G  A  O  N 
E  G  A  L 
E  A  I  T 
N  I  I  E 
N  O  N  G 
T  A  O 

ANAGRAMS. 


DROP-LETTER  PUZZLE. 

( Every  other  letter  is  omitted.) 

1.  —  a  —  a  —  a  —  s  —  r  — ,  a  heuse  for  travellers. 

2.  —  r  —  m  —  1  —  i  — ,  an  old  cat. 

3.  —  e  —  u  —  c  —  a  —  o  —  y,  containing  a  threat. 

4.  —  p  — c  —  y  —  li  —  1,  doubtful. 

5.  —  m  —  y  —  e  —  n,  the  highest  heaven. 

6.  —  i  —  t  —  r  —  r  —  e  — .  a  plant. 

7.  —  r  —  d  —  c  —  o  —  s,  living  by  plunder. 

8.  —  r  —  g  —  a  —  i  —  a  — ,  officious. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  My  first  names  a  sea  found  in  Europe, 

2.  My  next  is  a  belt,  I  confess, 

3.  My  third  is  both  weighty  and  irksome, 

4.  My  fourth  is  a  portion  of  dress.  Sphinx. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  12  letters  : 

My  4,  5,  6,  9,  is  an  imported  article  of  food. 

My  8,  5,  1,  is  part  of  the  body. 

My  1,  9,  10,  is  an  enclosure. 

My  7,  9.  12,  is  a  protection. 

My  3,  11,  2.  12,  is  a  household  article. 

My  whole  was  the  name  of  a  great  statesman. 

Alice  S.  P. 

2.  I  am  a  word  of  ten  letters : 

My  1,  10,  3,  6,  inhabits  tiie  sea. 

My  5,  3,  10,  7,  is  a  bird. 

My  8,  4,  7,  2,  are  domestic  animals. 

My  9,  2,  1,  10,  3,  is  an  ancient  outcast. 

My  whole  is  found  on  the  seashore.  E.  S.  M. 

3.  I  am  composed  of  14  letters : 

My  2,  9,  7,  is  a  number. 

My  11,  4,  (i,  is  another  number. 

My  1,  5,  10,  6,  is  a  water-fowl. 

My  12,  8,  3,  14,  13,  is  a  French  town. 

My  whole  is  a  Divine  command.  Bessie. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  blame  but  not  in  condemn, 

My  next  is  in  flower  but  not  in  the  stem. 

My  third  is  in  offer  but  not  in  give, 

My  fourth  is  in  riddle  but  not  in  sieve, 

My  fifth  is  in  wicked  but  not  in  bad, 

My  sixtli  is  in  crazy  but  not  in  mad, 

My  seventh  is  in  bottle  but  not  in  jar, 

My  eighth  is  in  carriage  but  not  in  car. 

My  ninth  is  in  lovely  but  not  in  sweet. 

My  tenth  is  in  town  but  not  in  street, 

My  whole  is  said  to  benefit,  many, 

But  for  my  part  I  never  want  any.  Jamie. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 


Syncopations— 1.  Rose,  roe.  2.  Coat,  cat.  S.  Colt,  cot. 

4.  Carp,  cap.  5.  Aunt,  ant.  fl.  Plea.  pea.  7.  Aloe,  ale.  8. 
Reed,  red.  9.  Tome,  toe.  10.  Lead,  lad. 

Hidden  Literary  Celebrities.— 1.  Pope.  2.  Gray.  3. 
Scott.  4.  Keats.  5.  Poe.  6.  Willis.  7.  Cowper.  8.  Dante. 
Alphabetical  Arithmetic.— 7041)9805236(1392. 

(Key.— He  is  my  colt.) 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  Agriculture.  2.  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
3.  No  being  acts  more  rigidly  from  rule  than  the  Indian. 
Cross-word.— Lafayette. 

IT.— Whalebone  is  no  bone  at  all ;  nor  does  it  possess  any 
properties  of  bone.  It  is  a  substance  attached  to  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  whale,  and  seems  to  strain  the  water  which  the 
creature  takes  up  in  large  mouthfuls. 


Double  Acrostic. 
SARATOGA.— MONMOUTH. 
S— ache  — M 
A—  rg  — O 
R— obbi-N 
A—  r  —  M 
T— omnt— O 


O— rmol — U 
G—  oa  — T 
A—  s  — H 


Blank  Anagrams. 

1.  Adventures. 

2.  Insubordinate. 

3.  Oleaginous. 

4.  Poulterers, 

5.  Adversaries. 

C.  Tomahawks. 

7.  Earliest. 

8.  Rapacity. 

9.  Mistletoe. 


Puzzles,  answers,  and  such  matters  as  were  formerly 
directed  to  "Aunt  Sue,”  may  hereafter  be  sent  to  “The 
Doctor,”  No.  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Shawl-Strap  l*cii-Wiper. 

In  examining  the  conveniences  of  a  new  writing-desk 
which  a  friend  was  showing  with  much  satisfaction,  we 
came  across  a  new  pen-wiper — new  to  us  at  least— which 
we  learned  was  a  Christmas  present  from  a  daughter. 
Thinking  that  other  daughters  might  be  glad  of  the  hint, 
we  give  an  engraving  of  it.  Pen-wipers  being  useful,  and 
capable  of  being  made  ornamental,  are  favorite  articles 
for  presents  and  for  sale  at  fairs,  and  those  who  are  tired 


SHAWL-STRAP  pen-wiper. 


of  the  old  styles,  ranging  all  the  way  from  cats  and  mice 
to  much  dressed  young  ladies,  will  be  glad  of  a  neat  and 
pretty  one.  The  body  of  the  pen-wiper  is  a  strip  of 
broadcloth  or  other  suitable  material,  cut  at  the  edges, 
to  represent  the  fringe  of  the  shawl,  but  not  too  fine,  and 
made  into  a  roll.  The  shawl  cover  is  a  bit  of  scarlet  or 


the  Squid  is  related  to  that 
monster,  the  Octopus,  or  “  Devil-fish,”  an  enormous  crea¬ 
ture  of  a  similar  structure,  with  arms  20  or  30  feet  long. 
While  ridiculous  stories  have  been  told  about  the  sink- 


1.  Riot  airing. 

2.  Mitt,  a  Sachem. 

3.  O  wise  mare  ! 

4.  A  vast.  code. 

5.  Mad  Mr.  Troy. 


6.  Vain  concerts. 

7.  Tussel,  Dan. 

8.  Use  a  blinder. 

9.  Pure  trade. 

10.  Song,  verse. 


other  bright  colored  fabric,  worked  with  chain  stitch  in 
white  silk,  and  provided  with  a  miniature  shawl-strap  of 
very  thin  leather,  and  made  to  resemble  a  real  strap  by 
stitching,  and  the  use  of  tiny  buckles,  if  obtainable. 
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THiisU-ESuts — How  They  are  hunted. 

The  muak-rat  is  one  of  the  few  wild  animals  that  are 
not  driven  away  as  the  country  becomes  settled,  and 
wherever  there  are  streams,  ponds,  or  other  bodies  of 
water,  there  are  pretty  sure  to  be  musk  rats.  They  are 
not  pleasant  neighbors,  as  they  do  much  mischief,  and 


demand  for  them,  but  usually  the  price  is  so  low  that  it 
would  hardly  pay  to  hunt  them  for  their  skins  alone. 
The  chief  reason  for  hunting  them  is  on  account  of  the 
mischief  they  do.  They  live  in  part  upon  the  roots  of 
water  plants,  and  also  eat  the  fresh-water  “  clams ;  ”  but 
they  like  cultivated  produce  also,  and  go  out  at  night  to 
hunt  stores  to  lay  up  for  winter,  and  lake  the  farmers’ 


Fig.  1. — BOTS  CATCHING  MUSK-BATS  THROUGH  THE  ICE. 


as  they  are  very  sly,  keeping  out  of  sight  in  the  day  time, 
you  may  live  where  they  are  abundant  and  rarely  see  one. 
The  musk-rat  is  a  truly  American  animal,  being  found  in 
no  other  country,  while  here  it  extends  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  away  up  into  the  Arctic  regions,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts.  It  belongs  to  the  gnawing 
family  -Rodents,  as  the  naturalists  call  them— and  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  squirrels,  beaver,  rats,  gophers,  mice,  and 
other  animals  with  sharp  front  teeth,  especially 
fitted  for  gnawing.  In  general  shape  it  is  like  a 
large  rat,  the  body  being  from  13  to  15  inches 
long,  while  its  flattened,  scaly  tail  is  two-thirds  as 
long  as  the  body.  Its  general  color  is  dark  brown, 
which  is  lighter  on  the  under  parts.  The  animal 
has  a  strong  musky  odor,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  The  Indians  called  it  Musquash,  a  name 
by  which  it  is  knowm  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Tlie  feet  are  partly  webbed  and  especially 
fitted  for  swimming,  and  the  animal  is  much  more 
at  home  in  the  water  than  on  land  ;  it  will  dive 
and  swim  for  a  long  distance  under  water  and  ap- 
pears  to  enjoy  playing  about  in  it.  Like  the 
beaver,  it  has  two  kinds  of  dwellings  ;  where  the 
stream  has  suitable  banks  it  makes  burrows  in 
these,  the  opening  being  under  water ;  they  bur¬ 
row  upward  from  the  entrance  to  find  a  place  for 
their  nests  that  shall  be  dry  in  the  highest  fresh¬ 
ets  ;  their  burrows  have  been  known  to  reach  as 
much  as  50  feet  from  the  opening  ;  at  the  end  of 
these  they  make  their  nests  and  lay  up  their  stores 
for  winter.  But  the  banks  of  the  stream  do  not 
always  afford  a  safe  place  for  winter,  and  where 
the  shores  are  low  and  swampy,  they  build  lmts  or 
mounds  of  twigs,  coarse  grass,  reeds,  etc.,  as  in 
figure  1 ;  these  extend  two  to  four  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  below  which  is  the  entrance, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  these  are  soft  beds  of  ^ 
grass,  where  a  number  of  musk-rats  can  store 
themselves  away  in  cold  weather.  It  is  when 
they  are  thus  housed  that  musk-rats  are  hunted 
in  winter.  Yon  may  ask  why  they  should  be 
hunted  at  all,  as  they  are  not  good  to  eat — 
but  do  not  be  so  sure  of  that.  Those  who  have  eaten 
“the  flesh  say,  that  were  it  not  for  the  name  “rat,” 
they  would  be  esteemed  as  food,  and  that  a  young 
and  fat  musk-rat  is  something  very  good.  The  skins  are 
at  times  valuable,  i.  e.,  when  the  fashions  in  furs  make  a 


carrots,  parsnips,  and  other  roots,  and  even  ears  of  corn 
to  their  winter  quarters,  and  put  them  away  for  future 
use.  The  amount  taken  by  them  in  this  way  can  not  be 
very  large,  and  were  this  all  the  mischief  they  did,  it 
might  well  be  overlooked,  and  we  would  be  willing  to 
give  them  their  winter’s  feed  for  the  sake  of  seeing  them 
now  and  then  swimming  about  and  diving,  to  come  up  in 
some  unexpected  place,  a  long  distance  off  But  their 


sands  of  acres  of  marsh-land  into  cultivation,  had  to  be 
given  up  on  account  of  the  musk-rats.  Being  mischiev¬ 
ous  and  injurious,  they  are  hunted  as  vermin,  but  so  pro¬ 
lific  are  they,  that  their  numbers  do  not  seem  to  greatly 
decrease.  While  the  skins  bring  but  little,  yet  boys, 
where  they  abound,  find  that  this  small  sum  helps  their 
income,  and  in  such  localities  hunting  musk-rats  is  one 
of  the  winter  sports  on 
Saturdays  and  on  other 
holidays.  In  the  warm 
weather  the  animals  are 
easily  caught  in  steel- 
traps,  or  in  common 
box-traps,  placed  just 
below  the  surface  of  the 
water  where  they  pass 
to  reach  their  holes.  In 
some  places  they  may 
be  dug  out  of  their  bur¬ 
rows  in  the  bank.  For 
a  musk-rat  hunt  in  win¬ 
ter,  several  boys  go  to¬ 
gether,  and  a  good  dog 
is  a  useful  member  of 
the  party;  they  need 
axes  and  a  stout  scoop- 
net  fastened  to  a  pole. 
When  fresh  ice  has 
formed,  and  so  clear 
that  whatever  is  below, 
may  be  seen,  is  the 
proper  time.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done,  is  to 
find  out  the  entrance  to 
the  house ;  to  do  this, 
one  boy  stamps  upon 
the  house,  while  the 
others  watch  through 
the  ice,  to  see  where 
the  rats  leave  it;  as 
there  are  usually  several 
in  one  hut,  the  entrance 
is  easily  found,  when  a 
hole  is  cut  in  the  ice  at 
the  proper  place.  Other 
houses  are  examined  in 
the  same  manner,  and 
holes  cut  for  them.  In 
15  or  20  minutes,  or 
sooner,  the  animals  re¬ 
turn  to  the  house,  when 
one  boy  puts  the  net 
through  the  hole  in  the  Ice,  and  holds  it  at  the  entrance, 
while  the  others  disturb  the  musk-rats  once  more;  this 
time,  in  fleeing,  they  go  into  the  net,  three  or  four  being 
caught  at  one  haul ;  they  are  quickly  brought  to  the  surface, 
where  the  dog  dispatches  them.  The  rats  are  skinned, 
and  the  skin  stretched  over  a  board,  to  dry.  Trappers 
generally  use  a  bow-stretcher,  which  is  a  branch  of  hick¬ 
ory  or  other  elastic  wood,  bent  in  the  shape  of  an  ox-bow 


Fig.  2. — FEMALE  MUSK-RAT  AND  HER  YOUNG. 


burrowing  habits  make  them  most  destructive  animals 
wherever  there  are  embankments  or  dams,  to  hold  water, 
and  many  a  mill-dam,  built  at  a  great  cost,  has  been  ut¬ 
terly  ruined  by  them.  Some  large  drainage  works,  not.  far 
from  New  York  City,  which  would  have  brought  thou 


but  for  muskrats  and  other  small  animals,  the  skins  are 
brought  into  better  shape  by  the  use  of  a  board.  This  is 
20  inches  long,  6  inches  wide  at  one  end,  and  tapering 
to  5J  inches  at  the  other,  where  it  is  worked  to  a  neat 
oval  point,  and  the  edges  made  thin  and  rounded. 
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TEAS 


We  are  now  supplying  all  our  customers  with  Extra 
Choice  Teas  at  the  very  lowest  wholesale  prioe,  50c. 
per  pound.  Good  Teas,  30c.,  35c.  and  40c.  per  pound; 
and  on  Tea  Orders  of  $5  and  upwards, 

All  Express  Charges  Paid. 

Our  business  connections  with  China  and  Japan,  direct 
importations  from  the  place  of  growth,  long  experience  in 
the  business,  and  special  contracts  with  the  Express  Co.’s 
for  reduced  rates,  place  us  before  the  public  as  the 

Leading  Tea  House  in  the  U.  S., 

and  the  PIONEERS  IN  REDUCING  PRICES 
and  KEEPING  THEM  DOWN. 

Don’t  give  high  prices,  but  send  direct  to  the 

OLD  RELIABLE  TEA  HOUSE 

(The  Great  American  Tea  Company), 
and  get  your  goods  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Don't  be  deceived  by  other  concerns  who  imitate  our  style 
and  manner  of  doing  business. 

We  urge  all  lovers  of  good  Teas  to  give  us  a  trial. 

Special  Inducements  on  Large  Orders. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  FREE. 

THEM  AMERICAN  TEA  C0„ 

Importers,  31  and  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  4,335.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Largest  and  Cheapest  Tea  House  in  the  United  Stales. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1878  A>,I)  1870. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
witli  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  ami  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTA B1JE  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &.  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co..  N,  Y. 

THE 

Only  Sensible  Shoe  for  Children 

Are  those  with  the  SILVER  or 

THE  <EE£si>  BLACK  TIP  UPON  THEM, 

THEY  REDUCE  SHOE  BILLS  ONE-HALF. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

15  John  St.,  New  York, 

Will  Issue  in  January  and  mail  to  applicants  their  new 

DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 


1 


for  the  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
Garden,  for  the  LAWN,  the  FARM, 
_ and  NURSERY. _ 

Improvement  for  1879. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

J3T“  Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and 


■ons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest.  Jgr  Send  for  circulars. 

»!^BffiCTNUTIsf..^jflLADiLPlftA, 


LE.  RAWSON,  84  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY, 
•  Importer  of  Annatto  end  Dairy  Coloring. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


New-York  Life  Insurance  Company, 

Office,  Nos,  346  &  348  Broadway. 


JANUARY  1,  1879. 


Amount  of  Net  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1878, 


$34,452,905  29 


REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 


Premiums  received  and  deferred . . . . $6,121,856  04 

Less  deferred  premiums  January  1, 1818 . . . ”  '3%t289  26—15,725  566  78 

Interest  received  and  accrued . .  2  264  560  48 

Less  Interest  accrued  January  1,1878 . LLLL'.L'.'.L'.L'.'.'.  ’sis’.SOS  35-11,048,665  13-7,674,231  91 


DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 

Losses  by  death,  including  Reversionary  additions  to  same . 

Endowments  matured  and  discounted,  including  Reversionary  additions  to  same . 

Life  annuities  and  reinsurances . . . 

Dividends  and  returned  premiums  on  cancelled  policies . 

Commissions,  brokerages,  agency  expenses,  and  physicians’  fees . . 

Taxes,  office  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  etc . 

Reduction  of  values  on  United  States  and  other  stocks . 

Profit  and  loss  account . 


ASSETS. 


$42,127,137  20 


$1,687,675  61 
673.051  74 
231,005  29 
2,288.674  25 
518,809  94 
417,258  78 
88,635  00 

8,568  98—5,013,670  59 

"$36^13^457^61 


Cash  in  bank,  on  hand  and  in  transit,  since  received . . .  $  932,539  43 

Invested  in  United  States,  New  York  City,  and  other  stocks,  (market  value  $15,415,105  34) _ . .  14,791,267  72 

Real  estate . 4,582,270  42 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  first  Hen  on  real  estate  (buildings  thereon  insured  for  $12,860,000,  and 

the  policies  assigned  to  the  company  as  additional  collateral  security) . . .  14,364,158  43 

•Loans  on  existing  policies  (the  reserve  held  by  the  company  on  these  policies  amounts  to 

$8,225,000)  .  621,984  93 

•Quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  1,  1879  .  379,839  09 

•Premiums  on  existing  policies  In  course  of  transmission  and  collection  (estimated  reserve  on 

these  policies  $590,000 ;  included  In  liabilities) . .  . .  146,834  75 

Agents’  balances .  .  88,036  91 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  to  Jan.  1,  1879 . . .  306,225  93 


•A  detailed  schedule  of  these  items  will  accompany  the  usual  annual  report  filed  icith  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  of  the  State  of  Nero  York. 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost . . . . . 


$36,213,457  61 


623,837  62 


Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879  -------  $36,837,295  23 

Appropriated  as  follows : 

Adjusted  losses,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  1, 1879 . .  $399,486  68 

Reported  losses,  awaiting  proof,  etc .  180,993  39 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid .  19,601  07 

Reserved  for  reinsurance  on  existing  policies;  participating  insurance  at  four  per  cent  Carlisle,  net 

premium;  non-participating  at  five  per  cent  Carlisle  net  premium . . . 32,369,333  40 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  over  and  above  a  four  per  cent  re¬ 
serve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class .  1,041,456  87 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  in  advance . .  14,987  18—31,025,858  95 

Divisible  Surplus  at  four  per  cent. .  . .  . 2,811,436  64 


$36,837,295  23 

Surplus,  estimated  by  the  New  York  State  Standard  at  4  1-3  per  cent,  over . S6.500.000  OO 


From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $2,811,436.64,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary  Dividend  to  participat¬ 
ing  policies  in  proportion  to  their  contributions  to  surplus,  available  on  settlement  of  next  annual  premium. 

DURING  THE  YEAR,  5,083  POLICIES  HAVE  BEEN  ISSUED,  INSURING  $15,949,986. 

Number  of  Policies  in  force  Jan.  1,  1876,  44,661.  Amount  at  risk,  $136,132,119. 

Number  of  Policies  in  force  Jan.  1,  1877,  45,421.  Amount  at  risk,  127,748,473. 

Number  of  Policies  in  force  Jan.  1,  1878,  45,605.  Amount  at  risk,  127,901,887. 

Number  of  Policies  in  force  Jan.  1,  1879,  45.005.  Amount  at  risk,  125,232,144. 

Death-Claims  paid  1875,  $1,524,815.  Income  from  Interest,  1875,  $1,870,658.  Divisible  surplus  at  4  p.  c.  Jan.  1,  1876,  $2,409,656. 

Death-Claims  paid  1876,  1,547,648.  Income  from  Interest,  1876,  1,906,950.  Divisible  surplus  at  4  p.  c.  Jan.  1,  1877,  2,630,816. 

Death-Claims  paid  1877,  1,638,128.  Income  from  Interest,  1877,  1,867,457.  Divisible  surplus  at  4  p.  c.  Jan.  1,  1878,  2,664,144. 

Death-Claims  paid  1878,  1,687,676.  Income  from  Interest,  1878,  1,948,665.  Divisible  surplus  at  4  p.  c.  Jail.  1,  1879,  2,811,436. 


TRUSTEES i 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 
ROBERT  B.  COLLINS, 
CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.  D„ 
J.  F.  SEYMOUR, 


JOHN  MAIRS, 
DAVID  DOWS, 
HENRY  BOWERS, 
JOHN  M.  FURMAN, 


WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH. 
WM.  H.  APPLETON, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 

S.  S.  FISHER, 


WILLIAM  BARTON, 


HENRY  TUCK,  M.  D„ 


EDW.  A.  WHITTEMOEE, 
H.  B.  CLAFLIN, 

LOOMIS  L.  WHITE. 
GEORGE  A.  OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM  H.  BEERS. 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  President. 

WILLIAM  H,  BEERS,  Vice-President  and  Yet  nary, 

THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 

D.  O'DELL,  Superintendent  of  Agenclef, 

CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  Residence,  109  E.  26th  St* )  u.rti— .1  Rviwlsin 
HiNBY  TUCK,  11,0.,  Residence.  15  E.  3lit.  St,  }  Medical  Examiners. 
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136  pages  beautifully  Illustrated,  mailed  to  all  applicants 
enclosing  10  cts.  Regular  customers  free. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the  Flow¬ 
er  and  Kitchen  Garden,  with  colored  chromo  ;  216 
pages,  price  35  Cents. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box,  4,129,  New  Fork  City. 


NEW  SPRING  WHEATS. 

128  Bushels  to  the  Acre. 

791  lbs.  Champlain,  528  lbs.  Defiance, 

Grown  from  a  Single  Pound  of  Seed. 

Heads  5  to  7  inches  long,  75  to  100  kernels 
per  head. 

CHAMPLAIN,  a  red,  bearded  variety— cross  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  Golden  Drop. 

BEFIANCE,  a  white,  bsld  variety— cross  between  the 
Club  and  a  white  Cala.  wheat. 

Prices  of  each  variety 75  cts.  per  lb. ;  3  lbs.,  $2,  by  mail, 
prepaid.  At  purchaser’s  expense :  $5  per  peck ;  $15  per 
bushel. 

Our  Wheat  Circular,  giving  cultivation  whereby  the  above 
yields  were  produced,  reports  of  successful  competitors  for 
our  $250  Premiums  offered  In  1878,  and  full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  to  all  wheat  growers,  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

ACME  TOMATO. 

The  Perfection  of  all  Tomatoes. —One  of  the  ear¬ 
liest,  handsomest,  most  productive,  best  flavored,  as  well 
as  the  best  market  variety— every  fruit  perfect— the  de- 
sertption  given  by  us  In  our  catalogue  last  spring,  has  been 
fully  verified,  and  testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  nave  been  received  by  us  during  the  past  season,  declar¬ 
ing  it  the  very  best  variety  ever  offered.  P’kt.  10c.,  ounce, 
75c.,  H  lb.,  $1.50. 

Pearl  Millet. 

Clean  Seed,  15  cts.  oz.,  40  cts.  ]4  lb.,  $1.00  lb.  Seed  in  chaff, 
50  cts.  pt.,  80  cts.  qt.,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Prickley  Comfrey  Roots. 

15  cts.  oz.,  40  cts.  lb.,  $1.00  lb.,  by  mail,  post-paid,  direc¬ 
tions  for  cultivation  accompanying  each  lot. 

NEW  DWARF  EARLY  PEA. 

BLISS’  AMERICAN  WONDER. 

The  best  early  Pea  In  cultivation,  does  not  require  bush¬ 
ing,  X  pt.  pkts.  15  cts.,  pint  40  cts.,  qt.  75  cts.,  bv  mail. 

„  „  „  ,  B.  K.  B PISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  4.129.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


GARDEN  CALENDAR 


PAP  1  Q*7Q  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

J7  VXt  AO  It/  NOW  READY.  Contains  Brief 
Direction*  for  the  Management  of  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Garden  and  Greenhouse  ;  also,  Select  List s  of  Vegetable , 
Floiccr,  and  Grass  Seeds.  Bulbs,  Plants,  and  evert/  Garden 
Requisite.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Send  two  3-cent  stamps 
for  postage. _  _ 

Seedsman  and  Florist, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


for  postage. 

HflRNY  A.DREER 


Our  25  Cent  Box  of  Seeds  contains  Pearl  Millet, 
Earth  Almond,  Burpee's  Early  Beet,  Acme  Tomato,  Mar¬ 
blehead  Mammoth  <  abbage,  Hanson  Lettuce,  Breakfast 
Radish,  Marblehead  Squash,  and  Russian  Sun  flower  ; 
worth  at  retail  $1,00,  but  costs,  post-paid,  only  25  Cents. 
We  make  this  extraordinary  offer  to  extend  our  trade. 

The  Farm  Annual  for  1879  sent  FREE. 

W.  ATT  EE  BURPEE  Sc  CO,, 

221  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  GREAT  OFFER! 

My  new  book  on  gardening,  entitled  “Vegetable 
Plants,”  (see  page  46,  Feb.  A.  A.),  will  be  sent  free  to  all 


could  be  obtained  for  ten  times  the  pri-e  of  the  whole  book.' 
Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue,  giving  table  of  contents 
and  full  particulars.  ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST, 

Factoryville,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 

PnrVIVI  PI?  CARY  Screwed,  nothing  new,  tested 
wKEiuli  lssxK  I  u IV A  .  por  50  years  on  one  farm,  large 
ears,  matures  early,  highly  productive.  For  lull  description 
and  price  list  send  postal  with  address  to  J.  C.  GREENLEE, 
Harl&nd  Kara..  East  Bethlehem,  Wash.  Co,  Pa. 


LATE  SNOWFLAKE. 

New  Varieties  of  Potatoes. 

BLISS’  TRIUMPH.  —An  extra  early  variety,  ripen¬ 
ing  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose— and  one 
of  the  most  attractive  In  appearance.  Superior  quality  and 
very  productive. 

TROPHY.— A  new  and  exceedingly  fine,  medium  early, 
red-skinned  variety,  resembling  the  Snowflake  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  quality.  It  might  with  propriety  be  called  a  Red- 
Skin  Snowflake. 

This  variety  was  exhibited  In  London  at  the  great  Interna¬ 
tional  Potato  Show,  in  October  last,  and  received  a  first- 
class  certificate. 

Price  of  each, 75c.  per  lb.:  three  lbs.  $2.00,  by  mail  post¬ 
paid.  Peck  $2.  0  ;  X  bush.,  $3.00;  bushel,  $5.00;  bbl.,  $12.00. 

LATE  SNOWFLAKE.— A  sport  of  the  Early  Snow¬ 
flake,  and  fully  equal  to  that  favorite  variety  in  quality  and 
appearance,  ripening  three  weeks  later,  and  much  more 

g  reductive.  60  cts.  lb.;  2  lbs.  $1.00,  by  mail ;  peck.,  $1.50; 
ush,  $4.00 ;  bbl.,  $8.00. 

BLISS’  ILLUSTRATED  POTATO  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  48  pages,  contains  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  new 
varieties  recently  introduced,  with  many  other  desirable 
sorts,  beautifully  illustrated.  Centennial  collection  ol  500 
varieties.  Also  much  useful  Information  upon  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  valuaDle  esculent.  10c. 

B.  It.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box,  4,129.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


PEARL  MILLET 

(THE  NEW  FODDER  PLANT.) 

Yields  100  tons  green  =  16  tons  dry  per  acre. 
60c.  per  pint  (by  mail,  postpaid). 

$1.00  “  quart  “  ‘‘ 

By  express,  buyer  to  pay  charges,  $5  per  peck.  I 
Statement  of  our  experiments  w.th  it,  and 
instructions  for  culture,  free  on  application.  | 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  CORTLANDT  ST,  NEW  TORN. 


SHAKER’S 

Genuine  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Address  D.  C.  BRAINARD,  Agt.,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.Y. 

Send  three-cent  Postage  Stamp  for  Splendid  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Amateur  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Garden  for  1879,  containing  about  two  hundred  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  two  beautiful  colored  Plates. 

Large  Discount  from  former  Prices. 

“SPECIAL  RATES  TO  GRANGERS.” 


MORION  FARM  SEEDS. 

Catalogue  of  Field.  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  for  1879, 
xoith  directions  for  cultivation,  sent  free,  pre-paid  by  mail, 
to  any  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist  who  will  send 
me  his  or  her  address  on  a  postal  card.  Address, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm, 
_ Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HEIKES  NURSERIES 

Are  prepared  to  offer  special  induce¬ 
ments  for  the  spring  of  1879,on  Apples, 
Crab  Apples,  Tetofsky,  Haas,  Pewau- 
kee,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Currants,  and 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries,  and  a  general  Nursery  Stock. 

We  respectfully  solicit  correspond- 

The  Heikes  Nurseries  Co., 
Dayton,  O. 


$1.00  FLOWER  GARDEN  $1.00 

13  Monthly  Blooming  Roses  or,  22  Splendid  Verbenas,  $1. 
4  Geraniums,  4  Abutilons,and  4  Begonias  or  12  Carnations,  $1. 
4  Fuchsias,4Carnations,&  4  Double  Petunias,  all  different,  $1. 
4  Calla  Lilies,  4  Tuberoses  and  4  Smilax  or  12  Geraniums,  $1. 
5Heliotropes,5Lantanas&  5Chrvsanthemums  orl0Fuchsias,$l 
2  Golden  Tricolor  ,4  Silere  &  2  Happy  Thought  Geraniums, $1. 
Sent  by  mail  postage  paid,  or  the  6  collections  per  ex.  for  $5. 
Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 
_ Sked  Paddock  <fc  Co-,  Cleveland  (). 

Mangel-Wurzel  for  Stock. 

For  cultivation,  see  Catalogue  of  Moreton  Farm  Seeds 
for  1879.  It  will  be  scat  free  to  any  reader  of  the  American 
AgraosMtonst.  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

.Uar«t»n  Faria.  Baetaavter,  S.  Y. 


Pearl  Millet. 

For  Sale  by  the  Introducer. 

Clean  Seed  (50 lbs.  to  the  bushel),  30c.  per  '/.  lb.;  $1.00  per 
lb„  by  mail,  prepaid.  Per  peel;,  $7.50.  Bushel,  $25.00.  Seed 
in  the  chaff  (15  lbs.  per  bushel),  50c.  per  quart,  by  mail,  pre¬ 
paid.  Per  bushel,  $5.00. 

Prickly  Comfrey,  30c.  per  y  lb. ;  $1.00  per  lb.  Egyptian 
Corn,  or  Brown  Dhoura,  25c.  per  y  lb.';  G5c.  per  lb.  White 
Egyptian  Corn,  25c.  per  y  lb. ;  75c.  per  lb.  Chufas,  15c.  per 
pkt.;  60c.  per  quart ;  all  by  mail,  post-paid. 

List  of  Specialties  for  Farmers,  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogue,  10  cents. 

„„„  WI.  H.  CARSON, 

125  Chambers  street,  New  York. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

THE  CHOICEST  FLOWERS  CROWN. 

We_deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants,  suitable  for  im- 


.  A  and  distributing  these  beautiful  Roses. 
Send  for  our  NEW  GUIDE  TO  ROSE  CULTURE 
—50  pages,  elegantly  illustrated,  and  choose 
from  over  500  finest  sorts.  THE  DINGEE  Sc  CON¬ 
ARD  CO.,  Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester 
Co.,  Fa. 


A  beautiful  work  of  100  pages,  One  Colored  Flower 
Plate,  and  300  Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of 
the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
All  for  a  Five  Cent  Stamp.  In  English  or  German. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  175  Pages, 
Six  Colored  Plates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings.  For 
50  cents  in  paper  covers  ;  $1.00  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German 
or  English. 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine— 32  Pages 
a  Colored  Plate  in  every  number  and  many  line  Engravings. 
Price  $1.25  a  year ;  Five  Copies  for  $5.00. 

Vick’s  Seeds  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Send  Five 
Cent  Stamp  for  a  Floral  Glide,  containing  List  and 
Prices,  and  plenty  of  information.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


R eid’s  Floral  Tribute.' 

e®"The  most  beautiful  and  com¬ 
plete  Seed  and  Bulb  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished.  60  Exquisitely  Colored  Plates, 

Engraved  Cover  in  Gold,  Descri¬ 
bes  1000  sorts  Flower*  Vegetables. 
Price,  25  Cents.  All  ordering  the  book 
are  registered  and  the  price  refunded 
on  first  order  for  Seeds,  &c.,  to  the 
amount  of  $i.  WU.  H.  EEID, 

| Name  this  paper.  Eochester,N.Y. 


“FRUIToftieGODS.” 

(Diospyros  Kaki)  the  Japan  Persimmon. 

Wc  offer  choice  varieties  of  this  most  remarkable  new 
fruit,  imported  direct  from  Japan.  Iron-clad  Apples, 
Sharpless  Seedling  Strawberry,  Gregg  Raspberry,  Snyder 
Blackberry.  Complete  assortment  of  Fruit,  Shade,  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Roses,  Flower  and  Plant 
Novelties.  Send  for  new  Catalogue.  BAIRD  «fc  TUT- 
TLE,  Agents,  Bloomington  Nursery,  111. _ 

Hardy  and  Alpine  Plants. 

Our  new  catalogue  of  over  60  pages  will  be  mailed  free  to 
all  applicants.  It  contains  the  largest  selection  of 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials 

ever  offered  in  this  country ;  such  plants  as  are  well  adapted 
to  general  cultivation,  and  which  grow  without  the  trouble 
of  planting  every  year.  Also,  a  full  list  of 

Beautiful  and  Rare  Climbers. 
Choice  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Lilies,  all  desirable  old  and  new  sorts. 

Irises,  including  some  species  new  to  cultivation,  as  well 
as  the  new  varieties  of  Ksempfer’s  Iris. 

Phloxes.  Over  100  named  varieties  of  Garden  Phlox¬ 
es,  some  never  before  offered  in  this  country. 
Cypripedinms  and  other  Hardy  Orchids,  Ferns,  etc. 

Wc  also  offer  the  following  Novelties  in  strong,  flower¬ 
ing  plants:  .  . 

Clematis  coccinea  (New  Scarlet  Clematis),  $1.00. 
Euphorbia  corollata  (Flowering  Spurge),  25c.;  $2.00  per 
doz. 

Tritoma  Macowani  (New  Dwf.  Flame  Flower),  $1.00. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  describe  and  offer  many  rare 
native  plants ;  also  many  sorts  which 

Botanists,  Physicians,  and  Pharmacists 

will  find  salted  to  their  special  pursuits. 

Prickly  Comfrey .  This  new  and  promising  forage  plant 
is  offered  in  started  cuttings  and  rooted  plants,  by 

Bax  ISO.  WOOJLSON  dk  CO-  Passaic,  N.  J, 
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OUR  SPECIALTIES  FOR  1879. 

B.  M,  «&  Co.’a  Bayvtew  Melon,  a  muskmelon  of 
delicious  flavor,  large  size,  unusually  productive.  Pkt.  25 
cts  —  B,  M.  &  Co.’a  Suvehead  Cabbage,  always  heads. 
Pkt.  25  cts.— Amber  Sweet  Corn,  Of  large  size,  very 
desirable.  Pkt.  25  cts.— The  New  Tomato,  Red  Chief. 
Pkt.  25  cts.— Fanners’  Fav.  Field  Corn.  The  bent 
dent,  very  early,  100  bus.  per  acre  on  light  land.  Bus.,  $3.50 ; 
Peck,  $1.25;  lb.,  post-paid,  50  cts.— Pearl  Millet,  clean, 
heavy  seed,  lb.,  $  1 .00 ;  3  lbs.,  $2.50,  post-paid.— Champlain 
and  Defiance  Wheats  5  lb.,  75  cts.;  4  lbs..  $2.50.  post¬ 
paid.—  Chufas  5  qt„  60  cts.,  post-paid.— Pride  of  the 
Field,  the  new  Potato  ;  lb.,  $1.00,  post-paid. 

The  Philadelphia 

Broad-Cast  Seed-Sower, 

for  Sowing  all  Varieties 
of  Grain  a  nd  Grass  Seeds, 
also  Fertilizers. 

■  No.  1  Machine  averages  12  to  15 
acres  per  hour.  No.  2  Machine 
(see  cut),  from  4  to  0.  At  the 

:  rame  time  sowing  better  aim  far 
'  more  evenly  than  by  any  other 

■  method. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 
B.  M.  &  Co.,  Man’f’s  Ag’ts. 
Our  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Field 
and  Flower  Seeds  for  1879  mailed  Free  to  All.  Contains 
the  latest  novelties  and  unusually  full  standard  lists.  If  you 
have  not  already  received  a  copy,  send  for  it  at  once. 

It  costs  nothing  and  may  save  you  a  great  deal. 

BENSON,  MATJLE  &  CO., 

323  CHURCH  ST„  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bowditeh’s  &r 


For  $ 1  you  buy  $1.10 

worth  of  Seeds  or  Plants* 

“  $3  “  $3.45 

“  “  Seeds  or  Plants. 

“  $5  “  $6.00 

“  “  Seeds  or  Plants. 

“  $10.  “  $12.50 

“  “  Seeds  or  Plants. 

“  $20  “  1  $26.00 

“  “  Seeds  or  Plants. 

My  New  Catalogue  for  1879  is  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  work  issued.  It  contains  numerous  En¬ 
gravings,  illustrating  thousands  of  the  best  Flowers 
and  Vegetables,  and  also  descriptions  of  all  the  Beauti¬ 
ful  Plants.  Mailed  for  a  3-cent  stamp.  To  customers 
free. 

Seeds  or  Plants  by  Express  or  Mail.  (Safety  guaranteed.) 

WM.  E.  BOWDITCH, 

645  Warren  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOVEY  &  CO.’S,  (Boston), 

Of  Select  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Including  Novelties  and  New  Varieties,  sent  free.l 
|3eeds  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  U nited  States  and! 
■Canada,  and  guaranteed  to  reach  purchasers.  Estab- \ 
I lished forty  years.  HOVEY  &  CIO., 

16  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Albany  Seed  Store, 

Price  &  Knickerbocker,  Successors  to 


SPUING  CATALOGUE— 250  Illustrations.  Mailed  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  which  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  on  first  order.  80  State  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

SEEDS,  PLANTS,  TREES. 

Our  combined  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Seeds,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Small  Fruits,  Etc.,  Etc.,  mailed  to  any  applicant. 
Address  CP.OMWELL  &  CONGDON, 

51  LIGHT  ST.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


r^FERRY&Cofe; 

r£QcRipy\iE^ti*-y  pn,ceDL 


miibQ 

mailed  FREE  t©"* 
all  applicants®  Iteon^ 
fains  colored  plate,  500  engravings^  ^ 
about  150  pages,  and  full  descriptions, 
pricea  and  directions  for  planting  ©ver  1200 
varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds9  Bosea  Eta. 

Jo  valuable  to  all.  Send  for  it.  dLddrssa  15 

v  J).  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Stick, 


ISJ 


Prickly  Comfrey. 

This  fodder  plant  first  sent  out  by  us 
two  years  ago,  proves  to  be  exceedingly 
valuable.  One  grower  of  it  says :  “  Tak¬ 
ing  everything  into  consideration,  there 
is  no  plant  known  that  is  one-fourth  a® 
alnable  as  a  forage  plant.”— Price  per  lb.,  post-paid, 
$1.00;  per  10  lbs.,  $7.50;  per  100,  $60.  Full  dll  fictions  for 
cultivation  sent  with  each  lot. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 


WEBB’S 

New  Kinver  Mangel 

The  best  Globe  Mangel.  Webb’s 
Seed  per  pound,  by  mall,  postpaid,  $1.15, 
Choice  Seed  of  English  growth,  pet 
pound,  by  mail,  post-paid,  65c.  Four  pound  lots  of  either 
kind,  by  express,  25c.  per  pound  less. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 
Seed  Catalogue  free  on  application 


GUIDE  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

Tells  how.  in  plain  English,  to  grow  Fruits,  Flowers, 
and  Vegetables,  with  astonishingly  low  price  list  of 
1,500  varieties 

TREES,  PLANTS,  AND  SEEDS. 

Sent  free  to  all.  CROSBY,  GORDON  &  CO., 
Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  &  Florists,  Danbury,  Conn. 

'  -ABC - 

Mv  Annual  Illustrat¬ 
ed  Catalogue  for  1879 
is  now  ready,  and  will 
be  mailed  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  application. 

- K  J - 

I  pay  more  attention 
to  quality  of  seed  than 
to  extremely  low 
prices. 

- P  Q - 

Orders  are  solicited 
early  to  avoid  delay. 

- X  Y  Z - 

Special  inducements 
to  dealers, Agricultur¬ 
al  Societies,  Farmers’ 
Clubs,  and  others  re¬ 
quiring  large  quanti- 

SEEDS,  JltULJBS,  IM  AM  S. 

Superior  quality,  by  mail  post-paid,  4  Lilies,  4  beautiful 
sorts,  including  Double  Tiger,  50  cts.  9  Gladiolus,  9  splendid 
sorts  with  name,  55  cts.  12  Double  Tuberoses,  fine  flowering 
bulbs,  80  cts.  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  free  to  all. 
Send  for  one  at  once.  All  kinds  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  at  Five  Cents  per  paper.  New  and  rare  Bulbs  and 
Plants  at  extremely  low  prices- 
JOHN  LEr" 


SWIS  CHILDS,  Queens,  N.Y. 


SEEDS 


That  Never  Fail. 

Cheapest, 
i  pure  specimens.  I 
ion.  All 


Best. 

From  . 

will  not  lie  undersold.  I  defy  competition.  All  my  life  de¬ 
voted  to  Seed-growing.  Buy  fresh  and  pure  direct  from  first 
hands  and  save  money.  Mv  Hand-book  to  the  garden  and 
Catalogue  free.  Most  beautiful  and  instructive,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pretty  pictures  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  Is  worth 
many  dollars.  R.  H.  SHUMWA  Y,  Rockford,  III. 

"  w.  b.  aroisTEs’ 

BIRDSVILLE  “  SEED  FARM,” 

via  Herndon  P.  O.,  Ga., 

Producer  and  Dealer  in  Southern  Acclimated  Field  and 
Garden  Seed,  carefully  selected,  for  sale.  Pearl  Millet  and 
Seeds  of  other  forage  crops  for  sale.  Drop  a  postal  card 
for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  for  1879  will  be  ready  by  January,  and 
sent  free  to  all  wlio  apply.  Customers  of  last  season  need 
not  write  for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  In  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every 
parcel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name ;  so  far  that  should  it 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
I  Invite  the  patronage  of  all  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  anil  of  the 
very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
<g  ]P3E  C I  A.  JLT Y « 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


FREE  BY  MAIL. 


56,000  Hoses  and  other  Plants. 

100,000  Strawberry  Plants,  Including  Sliarpless  and 
Crescent.  Seedlings.  Durand,  Beauty,  Pres.  Lincoln,  &c. 

50,000  Grape  Vines,  as  Moore's  Early,  Brighton,  Rebec¬ 
ca,  Eumelan,  and  many  others. 

100,000  Small  Evergreens,  &c,  Special  mail  list  free. 

Address  I.  C.  WOOD  &  BROTHER, 

Mount  Honness  Nurseries,  Fisbkill,  N .  V . 


SEEDS. 

ALFEED  BRIDGEMAN, 

876  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Grower,  Importer,  and  Dealer  in 

VEGETABLE,  FIELD, 


AND 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

My  annual  priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  mailed  fre© 
to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  leading  and  popular 
sorts  of  Vegetable,  Field  &  Flower  Seeds, 
Including  the  moat  desirable  novelties  of  the  past  season. 


For  1879,  BUY  FRESH  SEEDS. 

Be  the  first  in  the  market  and  you  will  coin  money. 

Address  J.  B.  ROOT,  Rockford,  Ill. 

-jmaR 


For 


1879 


To  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.  Beautifully 
Illustrated,  and  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  any  address. 
Address  GROSMAN  BEO?S, 

(laiftbiished  1840.)  ROCHESTER,  K  $• 

Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

True  and  Genuine.  Fresh  and  Reliable. 

One  of  the  oldest  seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  s»nt  by 
mull  Postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers’  Garden  Seeds  is  generally 
admitted.’’— Ed's  American  Agriculturist. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address  CHARLES  SIZER, 

Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HELI  ABLE.  AS-S-gA.  MEN. 

- ESTABLISHED  1854. - 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  and  get  our  twenty-fourth  an¬ 
nual  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Bnlbs.  We  do  not 
spend  fabulous  sums  on  fancy  catalogues  and  style,  but  give 
our  customers  the  benefit  of  low  prices. 

To  those  who  desire  it,  will  also  send  our  Wholesale 
Price  hist,  i»  which  prices  are  given  of  seeds  in  quantity, 
and  small  dealers  and  large  farmers  can  buy  by  this  cata¬ 
logue,  and  save  money.  Correspondence  solicited  and 
promptly  answered.  ROBERT  VEITCH  &  SON, 
Importers  and  Growers. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


TRY 

ORANGE  COUNTY  SEED 

Popular  because  Reliable.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Seed  Potatoes  a  Specialty. 

CORNISH  A.  GRIFFIN, 

(Successors  to  Hawkins  &  Cornish,  Goshen,  N.  Y.) 

Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

READING  NURSERY. 

Dates  from  1854  to  1879. 

By  mail  free,  a  Descriptive  I'lustrated  Catalogue, 
Also  Wholesale  List.  Large  and  Small  Fruits,  some  new  and 
rare.  50  varieties  Evergreens,  1  to  6  feet  high. 

30.000  Rock  and  Norway  Maples,  2  to  18  feet. 

All  transplanted  or  nursery  grown. 

JACOB  VV.  SlANNING,  Reading,  Mas#. 
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EXPERIMENT  FERTILIZERS. 

“COMPLETE  MANURE  SET.” 

A  New  and  Simple  Set  of  Fertilizers,  Costing  only  $5  per  set,  Adapted  for  Testing  any 
Soil  for  deficiency  in  the  more  Important  Elements  of  Plant-Food. 

Designed  for  Those  who  desire  a  Set  Requiring  the  least 
Possible  Care  and  Trouble  in  its  Use. 


)  mixing  or  further  preparation,  to  be 
-  machine  at  time  of  sowing,  and  also 


This  set  consists  of  only  four  bags  of  uniform  weight  (50  lbs.  each,)  requirin, 
applied  on  four  alternate  strips  on  any  crop.  May  be  applied  broadcast  by  ham 
as  a  top-dressing  as  for  grass,  or  winter  grain,  in  the  spring. 

Bag  A,  50  lbs.,  complete  manure,  containing  the  main  ingredients  in  about  the  same  proportion  as,  but  in  far 
more  soluble  and  concentrated  form  than  stable  manure. 

Bag  it,  50  lbs.,  same  as  Bag  A,  with  nitrogen  omitted. 

Bag  C,  50  lbs..  “  “  “  phosphoric  acid  omitted. 

"  ■"  —  “  “  “  potash  omitted. 


Bag  I>,  50  lbs., 
The  results  from 
cate  which  one  or  more 
growing  the  aro 


these  four  bags  applied  in  ft 
ore  of  the  important  ingredii 
lerimented  upon.  Full  directi 


potas 

our  alternate  strips,  will,  during  an  average 

ients,  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Potashls  deficient  in  the  soil  for 
rections  accompany  each  set.  Any  ordinary  farm-hand  can  apply  them.  To 


:ood  growing  season,  indi- 
ficii  . 


each  bag  is  attached  a  tag,  giving  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  ingredient  furnished,  and  the  source  from  which  obtained, 
with  guaranteed  composition.  Bags  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  will  be  put  up  in  a  large  bag  as  “  Complete  Manure  Set.” 

Price  per  set,  delivered  to  cars  or  boat  at  New  York,  $5.  Price  with  plaster  omitted,  requiring  to  be  reduced  in  strength 
by  mixing  with  a  divisor  before  use,  $4.50.  Five  sets  (ready  mixed),  will  be  sent  to  one  address  in  one  shipment  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $22.50.  The  endorsement  of  this  plan  of  experiments  by  nearly  all  the  Agricultural  Press,  Agricultural  Colleges, 
and  Stations,  as  well  as  by  many  prominent  agriculturists  has  encouraged  us  to  extend  every  facility  in  our  power,  includ¬ 
ing  pamphlets  and  other  descriptive  matter  calculated  to  insure  its  success. 

Bet  A,  including  pamphlet  on  “  Farm  Experiments,”  written  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  and  blanks  furnished  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  at  $7.  The  Set  A,  is  the  same  as  supplied  last  season  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  is  similar 
to  the  one  furnished  by  us  to  the  Vermont  Agricultural  College,  Maine  Agricultural  College,  etc.  We  also  supplied  the 
•*  Special  Corn  Sets,”  consisting  of  eighteen  bags  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  full  proportions  and  the  nitrogen 
in  the  proportions  of  one  third,  two-thirds  and  full  quantities  as  contained  in  crop  of  fifty  bushels. 

Any  one  or  more  single  bags  of  Set  A,  and  also  of  the  extras  (for  full  description  and  prices  see  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  April  and  May,  1878),  furnished  in  connection  with  Comple  Manure  Set,  at  published  prices.  By  combining  with 
the  Complete  Manure  Set  either  of  Bags  1,  II,  and  III,  of  Set  A,  the  experiments  may  De  adapted  to  any  crop  on  almost  any 
soil  Address, 


The  Mapes’  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company, 

158  Front  St.,  New  York. 

Extract  from  “  American  Agriculturist,”  August  Number,  1878. 


& _  „  _ _ „„ _ 

fertilizer  house.  The  THE  MAPES’  FERTILIZER  COMPANY  have  arranged  a  “  Complete  Manure,”  set  on  a 
i  lmple  and  easily  understood  plan,  which  they  offer  to  send  to  farmers  at  a  merely  nominal  cost,  as  compared  with  the  work 
and  expense  involved,  especially  for  trial  this  fall  on  wheat,  rye  and  grass.  There  are  four  bags  In  the  set,  of  a  uniform  size 
of  50  lbs.  each,  to  be  used  on  uniform  sized  plots.  No.  1  Is  a  complete  fertilizer,  containing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash  :  Nos.  2, 3,  and  4,  are  the  same  as  No.  1,  save  that  the  nitrogen  is  left  out  in  one,  phosphoric  acid  in  another,  and 
potash  In  the  last,  thus  covering  the  ground  in  a  simple  manner.  These  experiments,  while  they  may  not  tell  just  what  and 
how  much  any  particular  soil  lacks,  and  must  be  continued  perhaps  for  years  in  order  to  reach  any  definite  results  are 
instructive  and  valuable  for  any  farmer  to  try,  as  they  familiarize  him  with  the  substances  employed,  and  teach  many  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers,  which  are  fast  becoming  a  necessity  in  American  agriculture.” 

The  Monitor  Seed  Drill. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  positive  Seed  Drill  ever  invented.  It  is  radically  different 
from  and  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  the  only  machine  which  measures  and  drops  the 
seed  with  a  positive  motion,  and  exactly  the  same  amount  at  each  foot  or  yard  It  has 
been  tested  by  5  years’  use  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  awarded  the  highest  prize  at  the 
“  Centennial.”  $5?*  The  “  Monitor  ”  has  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the  season  of  1S78, 
and  heartily  endorsed  ns  n  First  Class  Machine  by  Prolessor  Geo.  Thurber,  ol' 
New  Jersey,  and  by  Jas.  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SST  Agents  Wanted.— For  full  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials,  address 

THE  MERRIMAC  MACHINE  CO.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


tool.  From  early  spring  till  faff  it  is  the  Gardener's  ever-ready  assistant, 

roved 
~  eel 
„■$  mcr 

‘ngj  oots  or  vegetables  in  drills,  and  by  all 
Onion  Growers  and  Nurserymen.  T  he  1879  Planet  Jr.  Horse  Hoe,  iron  frame 
and  polished  steel  teeth,  is  THE  tool  for  all  fine  work  among  Cotton,  Corn, 
Tobacco,  Potatoes,  etc.,  etc.  Send  for  full  descriptive  Catalogue,  with  testi¬ 
monials  from  many  States.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  229  Market  Street,  Phila 


PURE 

[GROUND] 

J0NE. 


N?l. 
i  PERUVIANj 

GUANO.! 

(warranted) 


"DOUBLE 

[REFINED] 


Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  No.  1  and  Lohos  brands,  pure 
Ground  Bone,  Poudrette,  and  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime. 
Merchants  and  Farmers  supplied  at  the  very  lowest  price. 
Send  for  1879  Pamphlet. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING,  60  Coiirtlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Soluble 

Pacific  Guano. 

The  Superior  excellence  of  this  Guano  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  demonstrated  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  and  Southern  States,  on  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  sugar-cane 
and  garden  vegetables— the  Company’s  sales  have  exceeded 
the  enormous  aggregate  of  35,000  tons  in  a  single  season— 
that  it  is  now  offered  for  sale  with  entire  confidence  as  to  its 
merits.  No  fertilizer  ever  introduced  In  this  country,  has 
undergone  severer  tests,  or  come  out  of  them  with  its  char- 
acteras  a  first-class,  reliable  fertilizer  more  thoroughly  es- 
tablished.  In  consequence  of  the  satisfactory  results  of 
these  very  complete  tests,  this  Guano  has  acquired  a  reputa¬ 
tion  equal  to  that  formerly  enjoyed  by  Peruvian  Guano.  It 
is  rich  In  Bone  Phosphate  of  Limey  finely  ground  (a 
large  proportion  of  which  is  immediately  soluble;,  Ammo¬ 
nia,  and  Potash,  besides  other  ingredients  valuable  a9 

Slnnt-lood.  Manufactured  at  the  Company’s  works,  Woods 
'oil*  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  8.  C.,  under  tne  supervision  of 
competent  chemists. 

Pacific  Guano  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAJV  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


MATFIELD  FERTILIZER. 

This  is  the  only  fertilizer  professedly  containing  all  the 
soil  elements  found  in  each  crop.  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwacer,  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station,  analyzed  six  of  onr 
different  fertilizers,  and  found  in  every  case,  as  we  guaran¬ 
teed,  that  they  contained  a  larger  percentage  of 
plant-tood  elements  than  we  claimed  by  the  labels 
placed  on  each  package.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 
Matfleld  Fertilizer  Co., 

13  Doane  St., Boston,  Mass. 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND 
BEST  FERTILIZER  in 

the  World,  because  It  Is  pure 
hone  (nothing  else)  ground  in 
its  natural  state,  retaining  those 
elements  that  will  surely  restore 
exhausted  land.  Just  the  article 
for  Wheat,  Grain,  and  Grass 
farms.  Gardens,  Conservatories, 
Hothouses,  and  Household 
Plants.  Once  nsingfully  demon¬ 
strates  its  value.  Sold  in  any 
quantity.  All  questions  answer¬ 
ed  regarding  its  value.  Circulars 
free.  Address  Excelsior  Fer¬ 
tilizing  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


BONE 


|  THE  COMING  POTATO 

“ST.  PATRICK.” 

For  prices,  send  for  our  Catalogue  of 

!  “EYerythinE  for  tie  Garden,” 

free  on  application. 

Seedsmen,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  Hew  York. 


MAMMOTH  PEARL  POTATO. 

A  wonderful  early  potato.  By  far  the  most  productive 
and  best  keeping  variety  in  America.  Yields  double  or 
triple  any  ordinary  kind.  Ripens  in  August.  Shape,  oblong 
to  round.  Skin  white.  Never  hollow.  Vines  very  heavy, 
and  injured  but  little  by  bugs.  Co.oks  like  a  ball  of  flour, 
and  white  as  snow.  Order  at  once.  Price,  50  eyes,  50  cts. ;  150 
eyes  $1.00.  Address  J.  A.  EvEKiTT,Watsonto wn,  Pa., Box  229. 

POTATOES  FOR  SEED, 

Remarks  on  some  new  and  good  varieties  will  be  found 
in  my  Catalogue  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  send  it  free  to  all  my  old  friends  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  who  will  send  me  their  address  on  a  postal  card. 
Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  fflorctoii  Farm, 

Rochester,  IV .  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES— A  SPECIALTY. 
Standard  Varieties  —  Selected  Stock. 

A  large  and  choice  lot  of  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Imported 
Early  Pea  Seed.  All  at  lowest  cash  figures. 

...  ,  T.  C.  DAVENPORT, 

124  Dock  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“EARLY  PEABODY 


Sweet  Potato.  “The  earliest  potato  known.”  Ready  for 
market  Aug.  1st  in  Ohio  and  New  York  States.  In  Georgia 
and  Alabama  June  5th.  Write  on  a  postal  curd  for  a  cir¬ 
cular,  which  lias  lull  particulars  and  testimonials. 
_ CHAS.  A.  PEABODY  &  CO.,  Columbus,  Gil. 


SWEET 

POTATO 


Seed  from 37  acres.  Early  Peabody  and  ail 
leading  kinds.  Mail,  2  lbs.,  $i.  Express,  % 
bu„  $1.50.  Low  by  Bbl.  2,000,000  plants  in  May. 
Best  stock.  Lowest  prices.  Write  for  circular. 
W.  W.  RATHBONE,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


BONE 

DUST 


Guaranteed  Pure. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

S.  H.  MORGAN  &  CO., 
Toledo,  O. 


Pearce’s  Improved  Cahoon  Broadcast 
Seed  Sower. 

For  Sowing  all  kinds  of 
Grain  and  Grass  Seed. 

Tills  machine  does  as  much 
work  as  5  men  can  do  by  hand, 
and  does  better  work  than  can 
be  done  by  any  other  means 
whatever.  No  more  sowing 
too  much  to  the  left.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  county  in  the 
United  States.  Price.  $6.  Send 
stamp  for  circular. 
GOODELL  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  H„ 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

MATTHEWS’  11,11 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

Holbrook’s  “VETO”  SEED  DRILL  &  “NEW" 

Hand  Cultivator  sow  and  cultivate  all 
kinds  vegetables.  L)o  work  of  1 
^  men.  Best  and  cheapest. 

$9.50  Price  $12.50  combined. 


Steel  Teeth. 


Circulars  Free.  Made  by  E.  E.  LUMMU3  St  CO. ,  Boston,  Hass. 

Rue’s  Hand  Cultivator  &  Seed  Drill. 


Send  for  circulars  to  GEO.  W.  RUE,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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EP  RflFlr Cuthbert  Raspberry 

B  Bi  B  B  K  V  ■■  ““  Tills  variety  promises  to  be  the  great  market  raspberry  of  the  country,  absolutely 


hardy  thus  far  in  winter,  and  the  foliage  endures  without  harm  the  hot  sun.  Grows 
vigorously  everywhere,  even  on  light  sandy  soils.  Chas.  Downing  says :  “I  consider  it  the  most  promising  market  rasp¬ 
berry  before  the  public,  as  far  as  yet  tested.  The  fruit  is  large,  very  firm,  and  the  plants,  as  I  have  seen  them,  are  vigorous 
growers  and  exceedingly  productive.” 

PRIDE  OF  THE  HUDSON  RASPBERRY. 


GREGG  and  all  the  best  new  and  standard  varieties.— SHAR  PL  ESS 
. .  "  '  '  Currants,  Grap 


other  new  and  standard  kinds  of  Strawberries,  also  Currants, 
rirst-cla8s  plants.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Descriptive  Catalogue  tree. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

108  Crescent  Seedling. 

100  Great  American. 

100  Cumberland  Triumph. 

100  Monarch  of  West. 

100  Boyden's  30. 

100  Wilson’s  Albany. 

GRAPE-VINES. 

15  Concord. 

12  Hartford  Pro. 

8  Martha  (White). 


Eitlier  Kind,  Post-Paid, 

FOR  $1.00. 

Lapham  &  Anthony, 

Clayton,  Del. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  DOLLAR  NURSERY. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 

50  Brandywine  (Bed). 

85  Delaware  (lied). 

25  Hirstinc  (Bed). 

40  Mammoth  Cluster. 

50  Doolittle’s  Imp. 
BLACKBERRY  PLANTS. 
35  Kiltatinny. 

35  Wilson’s  Early. 

35  Dorchester. 

35  Lawton. 


E.P.Roe’sSI 


List  of  Small 
Fruit  Plants 
for  familv  use. 

he  most  liberal 
offer  of  the  year. 
__  WORTH  OF 
PLANTS  25  VA¬ 
RIETIES— FOR  85.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

SEEDS,  and  SEED  POTATOES. 

Catalogue  free.  Address  F.  M.  HEXAMER, 

New-Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Worth  of  SMALL 
FRUIT  PLANTS— 
30  Selected  Varieties 
for  the  family  — 
Splendid  List  for 
EVERY  HOME  — 


FOR  $5 


Fine  opportunity  for  Clubs  or  Agents.  $100  worth,  or  live 
|5  Lists,  for  $20.  See  liberal  offer.  Send  for  Catalogue— 
Fbee.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

GOOD  CURE  FOR  HARO  TIMES. 

A  PLANTATION  OF  EARLY  PRO¬ 
LIFIC  and  RELIANCE  RASPBERRIES. 
1  AB  /JAA  Plants  FOR  SALE?  aim  200,000 

X  VJ  4/  . \y  1/  \/  Cinderella  and  Continental  Strawberry 
Plants.  Millions  of  other  Plants,  Trees,  etc.  Everything 
new,  novel,  and  rare.  Prices  low.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  to  GIBSON  &  BENNETT,  Nurserymen 
and  Fruit  Growers,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

$1,000  WORTH  OF 

KASPB  I1RRY  PLANTS 

GIVEN  AWAY. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Gooseberry  and 
Asparagus ;  100  Varieties.  Strong  plants  true  to  name.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  offer.  Family  Supply.  20  varieties  $3.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  G.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

15  Acres  devoted  to  Strawberries;  over  30  varieties.  The 
finest  and  most  extensive  stock  in  the  New  England  States 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  free. 

CHAS.  S.  PRATT,  North  Reading.  Mass. 

i-  > 


“Moore's Early,”  ‘‘Highland,” "Lady.” Pripkly  Comfrey',  °  3 
Compton’s  Corn,  etc.  Catalogue  free.  P  - 

_ 1).  E.  HOXIE,  Northampton,  Mass.  5 

STRAWBERRIG  S, 

Parmelee’s  Crescent  Seedling.  Most  valuable  discovery 
yet.  Send  for  circular  giving  full  accounts. 

H.  H.  SMITH,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Extra  Peach  and  other  fruit  trees:  Crescent  Seedling 
Strawberry  Plants  Pure  $3  per  M.  Millions  of  small 
Fruits  and  Trees.  Price  List  free.  Address  J.  Perkins, 
_ Moorestown,  N.  J. 

CRANBERRY  PLANTS 

In  variety  by  mail.  New  varieties,  ripen  early,  and  pro¬ 
lific  bearers.  Send  for  circular  giving  mode  of  culture,  soil, 
price,  etc.  F.  TROWBRIDGE.  Milford,  Ct. 

Prices  lower  than  ever. 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties, 
l  Plants  of  best  Quality; 

_  at  doz.  rates  free  by  Mail, 

and  SMALL  FRUITS.  Send  for  Price  List. 

Address  BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co..  Mo. 


GRAPES 


N 


EW  $60  PRIZE  GRAPE. 

MOORE’S  EARLY, 


A  new,  hardy  Grape,  combining  the  following  desirable 
qualities:  Hardiness, size, beauty,  quality,  earliness  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness. 


Circular. 


Say  where  you  saw  this. 


rawbemeo,  Asparagus,  etc.  £ 
JOHN  B.  MOORE,  Concord, 


Mass. 


By  mail,  post-paid,  (on  own  roots)  25  cents  apiece,  S2. 00 
per  dozen,  $12.00  per  hundred.  Large  plants  (budded  or 
on  own  roots;  per  express  at  purchaser’s  expense,  50  cents 
apiece,  $4  00  per  dozen.  The  most  select  collection 
in  America.  Send  for  Catologue,  with  colored  plate, 
10c;  plain,  free. 

sjLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ROSES! 


6  for  SI)  14  for 

1  S3)  postpaid. 

.  Bedding  &Green- 
)  house  Plants  by 
mail.  Ca'alooiie 

free.  J.  T.  Phillips  &  Son, West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

For  TWELVE  Ever-Bloomingj 

.ROSES 

(labelled.  Your  choice  from  125  finest 
I  sorts.  Choice  Geraniums  and  other 
■  plants  at  same  prices.  New  Crimson 
- ■  Tea  Pose  addedgratis  on  $3  orders.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.*' Innisfallen  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  O 


SPLENDID 


FLOWERS 


OVEKfl 

1200 S 

Distinct! 

_  _  _  _  . Varieties! 

All  Stroup  Phuits*  each  labeled,  delivered  safely  by  mail.  I 
.Largest  assortment.  Low  prices.  In  business  25 1 
years#  Guarantee  satisfaction.  Stock  comprises  alldesir-\ 
ab  le  varieties.  Only  mature  plants  sent.  Our  newlllustr  ated  B 
Hand-Book#  sent  free,  contains  name  and  description  off 
each  plant,  with  instructions  for  successful  cultivation.  Do  | 
not  purchase  Plants  elsewhere  before  sending  for  our  new  | 
II  ANfl-Rnnif  Every  lover  of  1 lowers  should  have  it.l 
SiHlul#  DUUI\  All  buyers  of  cheap  plants  should  have! 
it.  Everyone  wanting  n ere  and  choice  r>(ants should  send  fori 
our  Hand-Book.  HOOPES,  BROTHE&  <fc  THOMAS,  I 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries.  West  Chester,  Pa.  I 


Beantlfnl  Ever-Blooming 

CARNATION  PINKS 

Assorted  varieties.  In  colors  of 
White,  Carmine ,  Pose,  Variegated , 
and  Yellow.  All  labeled.  Strong, 
healthy  well-rooted  plants.  Sent 
safely  by  mail  to  any  post-office. 

6  for  50c.;  14  for  SI. 
Extra  Choice  Fancy  Varieties, 
4  for  50c.;  8forSl. 

PEARL  TUBEROSE 

Flowering  Bulbs. 

By  mail :  2  for  1 3c.;  4for  25c.; 
17  for  SI. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY 

I  will  mail  3  flowering:  pips  for  15c. 
Illustrated  Cataloguey  giving1  practical 
information  about  flowers,  free. 

CHAS. T. STARR,  Avondale^ Chester  Go.  .Pa 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  &c.  Wholesale  rutes 
very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters. 
Sena  stamp  for  Descriptive  List.  Price  List  free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


>  A  GREEN-HOUSE  AT  YOUR  D00R( 

I  We  will  send  free  by  mail ,  and  guarantee  their  safe  I 
\  arrival  in  Good  Condition,  our  choice  f 

1 15  Basket  or  Bedding  Plants . 15  “  Sll 

9  10  Tuberoses,  all  Pearl ,  large  and  double . SI  I 

j  12  Gladioli,  all  Flowering  Bulbs . SIB 

2  Camellia  Japonicas  and  2  Azaleas . SI  f 

.  lundreds  of  others—  AjUPySf  flfilfij  SSftlliE!! 

I  CHEAP,  and  many  RiCW  ASfU  ftWRiEi 
I  For  your  choice  of  varieties,  see  onr  80-page  Cata- 
9  logue,  free  to  alL  We  also  offer  an  immense  stock  g 
I  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Small  Fruits, ( 
p  .Shrub i,  etc.  Catalogue  with  Colored  Plate,  10c.  P 

1  6  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs . 0  sorts,  Si  f 

1 10  Currant  Bushes . 3  “  SIS 

1 25  Raspberry  Plants . 5  “  SIS 

1 80  Strawberry  Plants . 4  “  Slf 

J  8  Grape  Vines . 8  “  Slf 

150  Sweet  Chestnut  or  50  Catalpa  Trees....  $1  j 
!  26th  Year.  15  Greenhouses:  400  Acres. 

| STORKS,  HARRISON  &  C0.,Painesville , Ohio. 


belongs  to  the  Antwerp  class.  Also  the 
,  Crescent  Seedling,  Forest  Rose,  and  all  the 
>e  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries— pure, 
Wkfress  10.  i*.  15010.  Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


SHARPLESS  STRAWBERRY. 

The  largest,  best  flavored  and  most  productive.  Berry 
grown  with  ordinary  culture  :  12J<*  inches  in  circumference. 
Catalogue  of  flowering  plants  and  small  fruits  free.  With 
colored  plate  of  tlm  Shnvpless.  10  ets.  Address, 

J.  U.  DILL  ON,  Florist,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


containing  a  great  vaiiety  of  Items ,  including  many 
t  1  good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  foi'm ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere . 

Continued  from  p.  89. 

To  use  Straw  Without  Cattle.— ,-W.  R.,” 
Vanderburg  Co.,  Ind.  Where  stock  are  not  kept,  straw 
may  be  spread  directly  upon  the  fields  and  plowed  in.  It 
will  do  as  much  good  in  that  way  as  in  any  other.  The 
use  of  straw  in  manure  is  only  as  an  absorbent,  and  to 
add  bulk  to  it ;  it  is  not  increased  in  value  by  putting  it 
under  the  stock,  except  as  that  promotes  decay. 


A  Stone  Bakc,-  ‘A.  JD.,”  Richardsville.  Iowa. 
The  stone  gatherer  described  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  July,  is  an  excellent  implement.  The  teeth 
are  made  strong,  about  10  inches  long,  and  not  mote  than 
5  inches  apart  and  curved  ;  if  made  of  good  iron  this 
will  answer  as  well  as  steel.  The  stones  should  be  raked 
in  rows,  just  as  hay  is  raked  by  the  horse  hay  rake. 

Ashes  in  a  Poultry  House.— “F.  S.,”  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  Wood  ashes  should  not  be  used  in  a  poultry 
house,  excepting  for  the  hens  to  dust  themselves  in,  and 
then  in  a  box  or  half  barrel.  But  sifted  coal  asbes  are  an 
excellent  thing  to  scatter  in  the  house,  and  serve  to  de¬ 
odorize  and  keep  it  clean. 

Cow  Pox. — “T.  O.  B.,”  Providence  R.  I.  There 
is  no  cure  for  cow  pox.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  blood,  and 
will  run  its  course.  Its  severity  may  often  be  lessened, 
by  giving  one-ounce  doses  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  daily 
for  a  week,  and  one  half  as  much  for  the  second  week. 
Keep  the  sores  dressed  with  clean  lard,  and  be  gentle 
with  the  milking,  as  the  udder  and  teats  are  very  tender 
to  the  touch.  An  affected  cow  should  be  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  not  be  milked  by  the  person  who  milks  the 
others,  lest  the  malady  spread.  The  disease  is  known  by 
hard  lumps  and  scales  upon  the  teats  near  the  udder. 

Feeding;  a  6  Months’  Old  Colt.— ‘  A.  G.,” 
Portland,  Me.  In  feeding  young  animals  there  is  danger 
of  over-feeding.  A  6  months’  colt  may  have  one  quart  of 
oats  daily  and  no  meal.  If  fed  meal  it  will  bolt  it  and 
suffer  from  indigestion.  Crushed  oats  may  he  given  to 
advantage.  If  any  meal  or  shorts  is  fed  it  should  be 
mixed  with  cut  hay;  hut  until  the  colt  grows  older  it  is 
best  to  give  long  hay  and  whole  grain,  lest  its  digestion 
should  become  impaired.  The  ration  of  oats  may  be  in¬ 
creased  gradually,  until  the  colt  is  a  year  old,  when  it 
may  have  3  quarts  daily. 

Clouted  Cream.  —  “A  Reader,”  Neenah,  Wis. 
The  “  clouted  cream  ”  spoken  of  in  the  January  number, 
can  only  he  made  profitable  when  there  are  enough 
wealthy  families  and  large  hotels  to  purchase  the  prodnet 
at  a  price  per  quart  equalling  that  of  bntier  per  pound, 
then  it  may  be  produced  at  a  saving  of  the  cost  of  churn¬ 
ing  and  manipulating  the  butter.  It  cannot  lie  made  in 
connection  with  a  butter-dairy,  except  by  dividing  up 
the  cream  between  the  two  products,  or  using  it  all  for 
the  clouting;  there  .is  no  cream  left  for  butter-making 
after  this  process  is  completed.  There  are  no  manufac- 
facturers  that  we  know  of  who  make  apparatus  for  this 
purpose.  The  price  obtained  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
butter  made  from  the  same  amount  of  cream.  Clouted 
cream  is  used  on  the  table  for  the  same  purposes  that  or¬ 
dinary  cream  is,  and  is  by  many  preferred  to  that . 

To  Preserve  Eggs.—”  H.  M.  K.,”  Perrysburg, 
N.  Y.  To  preserve  eggs  successfully,  they  should  be 
taken  when  quite  fresh,  and  packed  immediately  in  a 
tub  or  vat  containing  a  thick  mixture  of  lime  and  water, 
or  what  is  called  “  milk  of  lime,”  and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Scurfy  Pigs.— “  C.  A.  S.,”  Forked  River,  N.  J. 
There  are  various  causes  for  scurf  upon  the  skin  of  pigs. 
Feeding  with  buckwheat,  nestling  in  warm  manure,  or 
using  any  litter  that  tends  to  heat  will  cause  it.  It  is  a 
disease  of  the  skin,  and  can  easily  be  cured  by  removing 
the  cause,  washing  the  animal  with  carbolic  soap  and 
water,  and  giving  a  teaspoonful  eacli  of  sulphur  and 
cream  of  tartar  every  day  for  two  weeks. 

Tarred  Nettiug  for  Slieep.— “P.  O  ,’’  Barbour 
Co.,  Kansas.  The  tarred  netting  described  in  Stewart's 
“  Shepherd’s  Manual,”  can  be  procured  in  England  for 
about  8  cents  a  yard.  H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  light  poultry  nets,  and  could  doubtless  procure 
stronger  ones  fit  for  sheep  penning.  There  is  a  wire  mesh 
fencing-cloth,  made  in  this  country,  which  would  proba¬ 
bly  serve  the  same  purpose.  Makers  should  advertise. 
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[March, 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  followin';  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  om-  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Feb.  12 Lh, 
1679,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harleu.  Oats 
28 dV Dm  in’Ili.. 337,000  2,131,000  1,314,000  58,*00  429,000  431,000 
"23  d’s  lust  m’tli .  .315,000  2,249,000  921,000  63,000  131,000  405,000 
Salks.  Finin'.  Wheat,  thorn.  Hue.  Harleu.  Oats. 

28  d’s  this  m’thSlS.OOO  7,316.000  4,104,000  333,000  290,0001,107,000 
23  d’s  last  m*i  1.267,000  6,109,000  3,051,000  279,000  307,000  768,000 

2.  Comparison  with,  same  period  at  this  time  last  pear. 

Rkukipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harleu.  Outs. 

28  davs  1379.  .337,000  2.131,000  1,314.000  53,500  429.000  431,000 

27  days  1878.. 38 1,000  3,611,000  1,731,000  67,000  504,000  537,000 

Sacks.  Four.  Wheat.  Horn.  Hue.  Ilarleu.  Oats. 

28  days  1878  345,000  7,316,000  4,104.000  3'3,000  290,000  1,107,000 

27  days  1878.  .351,000  3,976,000  2,374,000  203,000  476,000  581,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Netc  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Hge.  Harley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  I1119I1.  bush.  bush.  hush.  bush. 

Fal).  10,1879.  .2,918,206  1,501,708  513.557  859,804  734,745  35,154 

■Feb.  II,  1878..  1,674,035  774,470  208,816  831,673  1,415,633  318,079 

Feb.  7, 1877.  .3,083,319  2,302,261  314,142  611.114  956,114  383,605 

4.  Exports  from  New  York.  Jan.  1,  to  Feb.  10. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats.  reas. 

hbls.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1879. . 31  ',0"0  4,417.000  2,821,000  412.000  1,217  19,100  32,000 

1878..  219.799  4,695.476  1.756,258  184,461  305,382  19,818  28,584 

1877. . 153.538  1 ,276,859  1,193.888  53,533  7i,2S3  15.309  66,191 

1816.  .241,693  1,843,457  1,731,215  15,387  -  35,537  168,137 


Current  Wholesale  Pricks. 


Jan.  11. 

Feb.  12. 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  »3  20  ®  4  25 

*3  20 

@  4  25 

••  Super  to  Extra  Soutli’n. 

3  25  ®  6  00 

3  25 

@  6  25 

••  Extra  Genesee . 

3  75  (a  5  50 

3  90 

@  5  50 

*•  Sunerlinc  Western . 

3  15  ®  3  50 

3  15 

@  3  55 

*•  Extra  Western  . 

3  00  (a  8  75 

3  60 

@  8  75 

“  "  Minnesota . 

3  69  @  8  50 

3  60 

@  8  25 

Bye  Flour,  Superfine _ 

2  65  @  3  15 

2  65 

(a  3  15 

Goiin-M  ka  i . 

2  10  hit  2  80 

2  10 

@  2  75 

iBuoKwnF.AT  Flour.  59  100  fts 

1  50  @  1  75 

1  60 

®  1  85 

Buckwheat,  per  hush . 

45  @  46 

49 

@  50 

Wheat— All  kinds  01  White. 

1  00  @1  12 

1  00 

@  1  11)4 

All  kinds  of  lied  and  Amber. 

75  m  l  n  h 

74 

@  1  11 

Corn— Yellow  . . 

47  K®  64 

45 

®  56 

Mixed  . 

44^@  48 

42)4®  47  V 

White . 

45  @  52 

45 

®  52 

Gats . . 

29  ®  36)4 

29 

@  37 

Kyic  .  . 

55  @  61 

56  >4®  62  a 

Barley  . 

75  ®  1  25 

70 

@  1  25 

Hay—  Hale.  18  100  Tbs  . 

30  ®  80 

so 

i®  80 

Straw.  $  100  fts . 

25  @  50 

25 

@  50 

Ootton— Middlings.  10  lb 

9)4®  9X 

9%®  9% 

Hops— Crop  of  1S78.  19  ft . 

5  @  15 

6 

@  15 

1877,  V  ft . 

4  @  6 

4 

@  6 

*  *  olds,  $  lb . 

2  @  3 

2 

@  3 

'Feathers  — Live  Geese.  19  ft 

35  @  50 

32  y*(%  47K 

Seko— ( Hover.  West.  &  St.l8ib 

6  K@  IX 

6>4@  7V 

**  Timothy.  18  bushel  .  . . 

1  20  (at  1  SO 

1  20 

<a  l  30 

••  Flax.  19  bushel . 

1  40  ®  1  45 

1  42 '4®  1  45 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c., 18  Ib. 

2'4@  WYi 

2  K'<4  12)4 

•  •  Seed  Leaf.  19  Tb 

3  H®  45 

5 

®  50 

Wool,— Domest  ic!  Fleece.  18  lb 

21  @  39 

22 

@  40 

•  •  Domestic,  pulled,  18  lb  . . 

22  @  36 

17 

@  36 

*•  California . . 

12  @  26 

10 

@  2a 

Tallow.  V  ft  . 

6%®  6X 

6)4®  6¥ 

■Oil-Cake—' ¥>  ton  .  . 

- @27  00 

27  00 

@  — 

Pokk— Mess.  18  barrel  _ 

7  45  @  7  65 

9  00 

@10  75 

Extra  Prime,  18  barrel. 

-  @  — 

— 

@  — 

Beef— Extra  mess . 

10  50  (all  50 

10  50 

@11  50 

Laud,  in  tres.  <fe  bbls,  18  100  lb 

5  97)4®  6  25 

6  90 

®  7  25 

Butter— State.  18  lb . 

12  @  30 

12 

®  27 

•  •  Western. poor  to  fey.  Ib. 

8  ®  32 

7 

@  30 

Cheese  .  ... 

3)4®  9Q 

3)4®  9)4 

Egos —Fresh,  18  dozen  .... 

24  @  28 

21 

®  23 

Poultry— Fowls,  $  Tb . 

5  @  10 

8 

@  13 

■■  Chickens,  Penn.,  ¥1  Ib. . . - 

8  @  11 

9 

@  13)4 

Turkeys— 18  lb . 

6  @  12)4 

10 

@  14 

Geese,  18  pair .  . 

90  ®  1  50 

1  12 

®  2  00 

$  a . 

—  @  - 

6 

@  10 

Ducks,  Hi  pair . 

45  @  90 

50 

@  90 

yw . 

9  ®  12 

9 

®  15 

Ducks.  IVild,  pair . . 

SO  ®  2  00 

20 

@  1  50 

Grouse.  $pair . 

50  @  05 

40 

@  60 

Quail,  19  dozen  . 

40  @  65 

50 

®  90 

Hickory  Nuts— bush  _ 

2  00  ®  2  50 

1  50 

@  2*00 

Aimu.ks.19  barrel . 

75  ®  2  25 

75 

@  2  50 

Graphs,  $  ft . 

2  ©  7M 

— 

@  - 

Cranukrriks— $  bbl . 

6  00  @  9  50 

6  51 

@  9  00 

Oranges.  V  bbl . 

-  ®  - 

3  50 

@  6  00 

Beans— 18  bushel . 

1  25  @2  45 

1  15 

@  2  60 

Pea£* — Canada,  in  bond,  $  bu 

72  ®  lh 

73 

®  74 

Potatoes.  19  bid . 

1  87)4®  3  00 

2  00 

@  3  00 

Sweet.  18  bi)l . 

2  00  @  2  50 

2  00 

@  2  50 

Turnips  19  bbl . 

50  (d)  75 

75 

@  1  00 

Broom-corn . 

3  ®  h% 

2 

@  5)4 

Cabs  ages— 18  100  —  . 

3  00  @  7  00 

3  00 

@  6  00 

Onions— $  1)1)1 . 

1  75  @  2  50 

2  00 

@  3  50 

Celery,  per  dozen . 

50  @  75 

50 

@  78)4 

Extraordinary  ease  in  loans  and  discounts  has  been  the 


prominent  feature  of  the  Money  Market,  which  circum¬ 
stance  has  served  to  stimulate  business,  especially  in  the 
speculative  line,  the  activity  having  been  most  notable 
in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  in  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Hog  pro¬ 
ducts.  Cable  advices  have  been  rather  adverse  to  the  ex¬ 
port  movement  in  domestic  produce,  though,  toward  the 

close,  of  a  more  encouraging  tenor . Operations  in 

Breadstuff's  have  been  on  a  more  liberal  scale,  in  good 
part  for  export,  and  though  prices  have  been  variable,  the 
market  at  the  close  was  somewhat  stronger.  The  in¬ 
quiry  from  shippers  has  been  largely  for  the  better  quali¬ 
ties  ot  Red  and  Amber  Wheat,  Spring  Wheat,  old  No.  2 
Com,  new  crop  No.  2,  Steamer  Mixed,  and  No.  3  do., 
prime  Rye,  and  low  grade  Extra  Flour.  White  Wheat 
has  been  in  much  less  favor.  The  speculative  dealings 
in  Wheat  and  Corn  have  been  more  extensive.  Rye  has 
been  in  unusually  urgent  request,  almost  wholly  for  the 
Continent.  Barley  has  been  very  moderately  sought  after. 
Oats  have  been  of  readier  sale,  and,  toward  the  close, 
have  shown  more  firmness. ..  .In  the  way  of  Provisions, 
the  feature  has  been  the  brisk  speculative  demand  here 
and  at  the  West  for  Hog  products,  which  have  been  quoted 
decidedly  higher,  though  closing  more  or  less  unsettled. 


Beef  products  have  been  inquired  for  to  a  moderate  ex¬ 
tent  at  about  former  rates.  Butter  and  Cheese  have  been 
quoted  rather  weaker  in  price,  on  a  restricted  movement. 
Eggs  declined  materially,  but  closed  more  steadily... 
Hops  have  been  without  important  change  as  to  price, 
but  have  been  less  active,  the  export  demand  having 
fallen  off  perceptibly...  Tobacco  has  been  rather  slow 
of  sale,  but  held  with  a  fair  degree  of  confidence  ..  Wool 
has  been  in  rather  more  request,  though  manufacturers 
have  not  been  buying  with  much  freedom.  Prices  have 

not  varied  materially _ Seeds  have  been  quoted  steady. 

....Hay  and  Straw  have  been  moderately  active  within 
the  previous  range _ Ocean  freights  have  been  variable. 


Hew  York  Live>§tock  Markets. 


WEEK  ENDING 

Beeves, 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheen. 

Jan.  14 . 

.  9,406 

93 

975 

21,889 

Jan.  11 . 

.  9,770 

521 

804 

18,131 

Jail.  28 . 

.10,992 

106 

937 

27,221 

Feb.  4  . 

.10,123 

53 

847 

23,715 

Total  for  i  Weeks. 

40,591 

773 

3,463 

90,896 

tXo.forprev.  4  I[*eeAs40,374 

490 

4,443 

87,946 

Reeves.  Cotes,  Calves.  Sheep. 

Average  per  Week . 10,143  193  866  22,724 

do.  do.  last  Month  ..10,093  122  1,111  12,986 

do.  do.  prev's  Month  .9,533  164  1,695  23,325 


Swine. 

39.508 

41,656 

34,570 

30,718 

146,482 

175,564 

Swine. 

36,620 

43,891 

52,904 


The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 
week  ending  Range.  Larger  Sales.  Aver. 

Jan.  14 .  7>4®10>4c.  1%®  9)4c.  SJ4c. 

Jan.  21 . 1 1  c.  8  @  9)4c.  8Vc. 

Jan.  28 .  1%®10%C.  8  ®  9)fc.  83D-. 

Feb.  4 . 7X@10>$c.  8  @  9>$c.  9  c. 


Beeves. — A  gradual  improvement  has  marked  the 
course  of  trade  the  past  four  weeks,  and  the  market 
closes  active  -ad  with  promise  of  keeping  good  the  gain 
made,  which  was  fully  Jc.  per  ib.  At  the  close  Kansas 
steers,  56  lb.  to  the  100  sold  for  8J@r|c.  per  lb.  Texans, 
same  estimate,  sold  for  8c.  per  ib,  and  prime  to  choice 

steers  of  57  to  58  lbs.,  brought  10c.@10Jc.  per  lb _ 

Cows. — With  none  bnt  poor  cows  arriving,  and  no  de¬ 
mand  for  good  cows,  trade  lias  been  anything  but  brisk, 
sales  have  been  made  at  $35@$60  per  head;  the  latter  for 
prime  milkers. . .  Calves. — A  good  demand  exists  for 
all  grades,  and  the  snpply  being  light,  prices  have  stiff¬ 
ened,  and  close  higher.  Prices  are  2J@3Jc.  per  lb.  live 
for  grassers,  and  5@7£c.  for  fat  milk  calves.  Hog-dresscd 

are  in  demand  at  9@S}c.  per  lb.,  and  10c.  for  the  best _ 

Slieep  and  Lambs. — A  heavy  snpply  has  run  down 
prices  and  weakened  the  market,  lvhich  closed  dull  at 
a  loss  of  }c.  to  ic.  per  lb. ;  prices  being  4p@6J-c.  per  lb. 

for  fair  to  prime  sheep  and  wethers _ Swine.— The 

market  closed  firm  at  higher  prices.  Live  hogs  were  in 
demand  at  4@4}c.  per  ib.,  and  dressed  at  5@5}c.  ;  light 
pigs  were  Jc.  per  lb.  higher,  closing  at  5J-c.  per  lb. 

The  Horse  Market.— There  is  a  confident  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  horse  trade.  The  recovery  of  general  business 
is  expected  to  react  favorably  on  this  market,  and  deal¬ 
ers  are  laying  plans  accordingly.  Extensive  preparations 
are  making  to  export  largely  the  coming  season;  13  fine 
coach  horses  have  already  gone  out,  which  is  begin¬ 
ning  earlier  than  usual.  A  less  demand  is  expected  for 
car  horses  on  account  of  the  change  in  the  modes  of 
transit.  Prices  can  not  be  expected  to  advance  until 
a  large  stock  is  worked  off,  and  improvement  in  the 
trade  must  be  slow.  Prices  for  all  kinds  are  nominal. 


Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton . $1R.OO@$20/0 

Middlings,  per  ton . .  19.00®  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton . . 15.00®  21.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton .  4U)0®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  25.50®  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  tb .  S@  4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.l.Pcrnv.CuanolO  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  ton. .$56.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47  50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  ton,  cargo  J  56.00 

do.  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  10.20  p.  c..  69.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  8.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  ton .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,. .  .55.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1.000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  (ligtit  soils)  per  1,000  lbs _ 25.00 

do.  Grass  and  Grain  Top-dressing,  19  1,000  Its . 25.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do.  17.50 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton . 42.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.0fl 

do.  Potato  Manure . per  1.000  lbs — 22.50 

do.  Corn  do . per  1,000 lbs. ...23.75 

Stockbridgc  Corn  Manure,  per  acre .  20.00 

“  Potato  do  do  10.00 

“  Tobacco  do  do  50.00 

«  Rve  do  do  10.00 

“  Wheat  do  do  15.00 

Bowkev’s  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton .  45.00 

Baugh's  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton .  33.00 

Baugh  s  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  toil..  45.00 

Gvpsnm,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 

Nitrate  of  Potasli  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  @9>4C. 

Sulphate  of  Potasli  (potash  44  per  cent)  per  11) _  3  @3>4c. 

do.  do.  (potash  27H  per  cent)  per  lb..  1)4®2  c. 

German  Potasli  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton.$15.00®18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  13C@2  c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb . . . . . .  S54c.@4)4c 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb .  414e.@4)i4c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent)  per  ton . $40.00@45.00 


Ilomc-Jlade  Harrow.— “W.  H.  S.,”  Payson, 
Ill.  Good  forms  of  home-made  harrows  will  be  found  in 
back  nnmbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Various 
forms  of  them  are  figured  in  nearly  every  volume  of  this 
journal,  which  “  W.  H.  S.”  and  others  will  do  well  to 
examine  who  are  in  want  of  almost  any  implement. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Very  often  a  dealer  offers  articles  in  two  very  distinct 
branches  of  business — for  example— seedsmen  offer  flor¬ 
ist’s  plants  or  small  fruits.  In  such  cases,  we  place  his 
catalogue  under  what  appears  to  be  the  leading  business, 
and  mention  the  others.  Where  separate  catalogues  are 
issued,  they  are  named  under  their  respective  heads. 

SEEDSMEN. 

Seedsmen,  as  a  general  thing,  keep  all  kinds  of  horti¬ 
culturists  and  florists’  supplies,  such  as  garden  imple¬ 
ments  and  fertilizers,  frames  for  florists’  designs,  etc. 

Beach,  Son  &  Co.,  No.  7  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.,  besides 
the  quarterly  “  American  Garden,”  issue  in  the  same 
form  their  regular  and  very  full  list  of  seeds  and  supplies. 

Benson.  Maule  &  Co.,  No.  223  Church  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia. — This  firm  does  a  varied  business  ;  we  have  already 
noticed  their  catalogues  in  other  departments,  and  can 
say  that  their  list  of  seeds  is  full  and  up  to  the  time. 

B.  K.  Buss  &  Sons,  No.  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.,  can 
their  fullest  kind  of  a  catalogue,  a  “  Hand-book  for  the 
Farm  and  Garden,”  and  upon  looking  at  its  contents  we 
do  not  dispute  the  title.  They  issue  separately  a  report 
on  the  award  of  their  premiums  for  Pringle’s  Hybrid 
Spring  Wheats,  which  all  wheat-growers  should  read. 

Wm.  E.  Bowditch,  645  Warren  St.,  Boston.  An  illus¬ 
trated  seed  catalogue  which  also  gives  greenhouse  plants. 

D.  C.  Brainard.  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. — A  very  full  and 
well-illustrated  “  Amateur  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vege¬ 
table  Garden.” 

Alfred  Biiidgeman,  No.  876  Broadway,  N.  Y. — This, 
one  of  the  very  oldest  of  our  seed  houses,  keeps  up  the 
reputation  of  one  who  was  known  to  ail  New  Yorkers  as 
the  leading  horticulturist  of  his  day.  The  catalogue  offers 
the  fullest  variety  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

John  A.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  —  A  very 
comprehensive  and  illustrated  list. 

Wm.  H.  Carson,  No.  125  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. — We 
have  already  noticed  Mr.  Carson’s  preliminary  list  of 
novelties.  The  present  general  catalogue  offers  all  de¬ 
sirable  vegetable  or  flower  seeds,  with  full  cultural  in¬ 
structions  and  is  characteristically  neat. 

John  Lewis  Childs.  Queens  (L.  I.),  N.  Y.— An  illus¬ 
trated  list  of  half-dime  packets  of  flower  seeds. 

Cole  &  Brother.  Pella,  Iowa,  send  us  their  seed  list, 
which  is  as  full  of  good  things  as  usual. 

Cromwell  &  Congdon,  51  Light  Sf.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
issue  a  “  Combined  Catalogue,”  which  is  really  a  volume. 
It  is  very  full  in  seeds  and  implements,  and  offers  florists’ 
and  nursery  stock. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. — This,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  seed  house  in  the  world,  issues  a 
neat  and  modest  catalogue,  but  as  full  as  one  could  wish. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory,  issues  a  catalogue  different  in 
shape  from  any  oilier,  and  generally  manages  to  have  in 
it  things  not  to  be  lound  in  any  other,  besides  all  the 
usual  seeds. — P.  S.  Mr.  Gregory  is  at  Marblehead,  Mass. 

E.  M.  Haven,  Bloomingdale,  Mich.,  offers  vegetable 
seeds  and  plants  of  his  own  growing. 

W  B.  Jones,  Birdsville,  G11..  offers  farm  and  garden 
seed,  mostly  of  kinds  suited  to  the  Soul  hern  States. 

A.  W.  Livingston,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio.— The  standard 
seeds  and  several  specialties. 

Manz  &Neuner,  Louisville,  Ky.,  send  a  very  full  cata¬ 
logue  offering  all  kinds  of  seeds,  bulbs, and  florists’  plants. 

A.  C.  Nellis,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  calls  his  neat  cata¬ 
logue,  his  “Floral  Instructor.” 

Geo.  W.  Park,  Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  sends  a  catalogue  of 
flower  seeds. 

W.  H.  Spooner,  Boston,  Mass.,  calls  his  very  neat  and 
full  catalogue  of  seeds  a  “garden  guide.” 

Wm.  H.  Sterling,  Cutchogue,(L.  I.),  N.  Y.,  offers  ihrm 
and  garden  seeds  and  vegetable  plants. 

James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  No.  15  John  Sf.,  N.  Y., 
formerly  issued  separate  catalogues  of  vegetable,  flower, 
and  other  seeds.  They  now  combine  all  in  one  compre¬ 
hensive  catalogue,  which  is  wonderfully  full,  and  offers  a 
number  of  specialities  in  the  different  departments. 

Price  &  Knickerbocker,  80  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
— Very  full  list  of  seeds  of  ali  kinds,  implements,  etc., 
and  well  illustrated. 

n.  M.  Smith,  South  Sudbury,  Mass.— Select  list  with 
novelties. 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  No.  23  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.— As 
full  and  compact  as  usual,  with  illustrations  of  a  large 
number  of  farm  and  garden  implements. 

David  R.  Wood.  Morrisville,  Vt. — A  good  selection 
of  garden  und  field  seeds. 

NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS  IN  SMALT,  FRUITS. 

J.  W.  Adams,  Springfield,  Mass. — Fruit  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees  and  a  special  strawberry  catalogue. 

G.  L.  Anthony,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  has  s  general  as¬ 
sortment  of  fruits,  including  those  specially  suited  to 
southern  localities. 

Seth  A.  Bushnell,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  offers  a  number  of 
specialties  in  apples,  pears,  etc. 

Crosly,  Gordon  &  Co..  Danbury,  Ct.— A  general  col¬ 
lection  of  orchard  and  small  fruits,  ornamental  trees,  etc. 

L.  J.  Denton,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Sends  trade  list  with 
wholesale  rates  of  general  stock. 

Robt.  Douglas  &  Sons,  Waukegan,  HI.,  give  in  their 
catalogue  of  trees  and  tree  seedlings  some  useful  in¬ 
formation  to  planters.  Their  remarkable  offer  of  young 
trees  is  noticed  in  the  “  Basket.” 

Ferkis,  Minard  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie, N.  Y.,  issue  an 
abridged  catalogue  of  their  general  stock  with  specialties. 

“Kissena  Nurseries.”— Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  Flush¬ 
ing  (L.  I.),  N.  Y. — a  remarkable  collection  of  new  and 
rare  plants,  including  many  Japanese  and  other  species 
not  offered  elsewhere,  at  home  or  abroad. 

J.  W.  Manning,  Reading,  Mass. — Fruit  trees  and 
plants,  with  several  specialties. 

King  &  Murray,  Flushing  (L.  I.),  N.  Y.— A  wholesale 
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list  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  country. 

William  H.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa. — General  stock  and 
very  full  in  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

John  B.  Moobb,  Concord.  Mass.,  favorably  known  as 
the  originator  of  “  Moore’s  Concord  ”  Corn,  and  other 
specialties,  offers  small  fruits,  including  several  grapes 
and  strawberries,  which  originated  with  them. 

John  Perkins,  Moorestown,  N.  J. — Fruit  trees,  vines, 
etc.  Very  full  in  strawberries. 

E.  P.  Roe,  Comwall-on-the-Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 
offers  a  general  stock  of  small  fruits,  with  several  speci¬ 
alties,  and  is  as  bright  and  readable  as  usual. 

E.  &  J.  C.  Williams,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  offer  general 
nursery  stock,  with  specialties  in  small  fruits;  they  also 
sensibly  encourage  the  taking  of  papers  by  receiving 
subscriptions  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

FLORISTS. 

C.  E.  Allen,  Brattleboro,  Vt.— A  general  collection  of 
greenhouse  and  bedding  plants;  also  horticultural  and 
rural  hooks. 

L.  Denton,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  sends  us  his  trade-list  of 
plants,  which  he  offers  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  call  their 
catalogue  “The  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture."  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  full  of  new  and  old  varieties  of  roses,  which 
are  sent  by  mail  at  very  low  rates. 

Greenbrook  &  Paterson  Nurseries,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  send  a  general  list,  a  supplement,  a  special  list  of 
50-cent  collections,  and  a  highly  ornamental  calendar. 

C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co.,  22  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.— 
Greenhouse  and  bedding  plants,  including  a  number  of 
novelties.  Also  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

Leeds  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind..  publish  a  general  list, 
including  old  as  well  as  new  plants. 

Lester  Stockton,  Cornhill  via  Ansgance,  St.  John, 
N.  B. — A  selection  of  very  hardy  plants  suited  to  the 
severe  climate  of  New  Brunswick. 

Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.— Hardy  herbaceous  and 
other  hardy  plants,  including  rare  natives  never  before 
offered,  as  well  as  the  newest  hardy  plants  from  abroad. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co..  221  Church  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  offer  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  etc.,  and  also 
reliable  seeds. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  sends  a  list  of 
his  special  strains  of  poultry  and  pigeons,  with  various 
poultry-keepers’  appliances  and  foods. 

MACHINES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Baugh  &  Sons,  Philadelphia.  Pa. — A  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  their  mills  for  grinding  grain,  bones,  phos- 
phatic  rocks,  etc.,  for  farmers’  and  manufacturers’  use  ; 
also,  a  price-list  of  the  fertilizers  offered  by  this  firm. 

J.  I.  Case  &  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  under  the  title  of 
“  Almanac  and  Guide  Book,’’  give  a  full  account  of  their 
threshers  and  steam  and  other  powers,  and  convey  much 
useful  information  besides. 

Incubators.— Prof.  C  A.  Corbett,  New  York.  News¬ 
paper  notices  and  price-list  of  Corbett’s  Incubators. 

J.  L  Manlove  &Co.,  Bentonville, Ind., make  the  “Man- 
love  Self  Opening  Gate.” 

Mead  &  Taft,  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  make  portable 
cottages,  and  figure  and  describe  them  in  a  pamphlet. 

Merrimac  Machine  Co..  Newburyport,  Mass.,  describe 
their  excellent  “  Monitor  Seed  Sower  ”  in  a  circular. 

Dayton  Hedge  Co.,  Dayton,  O.,  send  an  illustration 
of  the  hedges  they  make,  and  a  circular  giving  abundant 
testimony  favorable  to  the  work  of  the  Company. 

“That  Hog  of  Mine,”  is  the  unique  title  of  a  story 
by  A.  Hogg  Rayzer,  describing  his  tronbles  with  swine 
before  he  used  the  hog-ringer  of  Hill  &  Co.,  Decatur,  Ill. 

The  Hub  Almanac.— The  Hub  Publishing  Co.,  323 
Pearl  St..  N.  Y. — “The  Hub  ”  is  a  model  among  journals 
devoted  to  a  special  industry,  and  the  Hub  Almanac  is, 
as  might  be  expected,  as  much  in  advance  of  other  spe¬ 
cial  almanacs,  as  the  “  Hub  ”  is  ahead  of  its  peers. 

A.  McCkeady  &  Bro.,  New  Galilee,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa., 
set  forth  the  merits  of  their  “  Excelsior  Churn  Power.” 
which  appears  to  be  an  excellent  machine  for  utilizing 
the  generally  worse  than  useless  “  dorg.” 

G.  Westinghouse  &  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Illus¬ 
trated  list  of  their  well  known  Threshers,  Horse  Powers, 
Sawing  Machines,  Steam  Engines,  etc. 

FERTILIZER  DEALERS. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Company,  successors  to  W.  H. 
Bowker  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.— A  comprehensive 
discussion  on  fertilizers;  price-list  and  testimonials. 

Matfield  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston. — Descrip¬ 
tion,  price-list,  and  testimonials,  of  the  Matfield  fertiliz¬ 
ers  for  special  crops. 

Baugii  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  High  grade  phos¬ 
phates,  and  agricultural  fertilizers  and  chemicals. 


Harrows.-”  A.  W.  K.,”  Jamestown,  Dakota,  and 
other  inquirers,  will  find  engravings  and  descriptions 
of  strong  harrows  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  No¬ 
vember  1876,  December  1877,  and  January  1878. 

Moreton  Farm  Seeds.— Joseph  Harris,  Esq., 
(who  gives  our  readers  “  Talks  on  Farm  Crops  ”)  raises 
a  number  of  specialties  in  field,  garden,  and  flower  seeds. 
His  catalogue,  describing  them  and  giving  directions  for 
cultivation,  will  be  sent  to  all  whu  will  forward  him  (at 
Rochester,  N.  Y..)  a  postal  card  giving  full  address  and 
saying  that  his  advertisement  was  seen  in  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

Summer  Fallow. — “  J.  McG.,”  Linn  Co.,  Oregon. 
We  believe  that  you  are  quite  right  in  keeping  the  land 
covered  with  some  crop  in  a  summer  fallow,  even  if  it  be 


weeds.  If  all  growth  is  kept  down,  the  land  gets  only 
half  the  benefit  of  the  “  rest.”  Growing  plants,  that  are 
again  plowed  under,  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Na¬ 
ture’s  first  step  in  manufacturing  a  soil  is  to  cover  the 
bare  ground  with  plants,  which,  by  their  action  in  the 
soil  and  absorption  of  food  from  the  air,  soon  make  it 
suitable  for  the  production  of  crops,  and  one  can  do  no 
better  than  to  follow  nature’s  method  of  fallowing. 

Convenient  Fig-Trough.— “  A.  S.  M.,”  Brook¬ 
field,  Nova  Scotia,  has  what  he  considers  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  style  of  pig-troughs  with  swinging  feed- 
doors  in  common  use  :  the  engravings  were  made  from 
his  sketches.  The  floor  of  the  pens  in  this  case  being 
lower  than  that  of  the  passage,  the  latch  is  quite  out  of 
the  way.  The  latch  is  of  lx  finch  iron,  curved,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  and  fastened  to  the  door  by  a 
staple  ;  another  staple,  driven  in  the  edge  of  the  floor  of 
the  passage  serves  as  a  guide  for  it  to  run  in  ;  a  notch  in 
its  lower  edge,  at  either  end,  fits  over  a  catch  in  the  floor, 
and  holds  the  door  open  or  closed,  as  desired.  The  ad¬ 


vantage  of  this  latch  over  the  ordinary  bolt  is,  that  when 
the  door  closes  by  its  own  weight,  after  the  feeding  cf  the 
pigs,  it  is  self-fastening.  Mr.  M.  makes  a  good  substitute 
for  iron  troughs  by  lining  wooden  ones  with  sheet-iron, 
the  iron  extending  over  the  edges  to  prevent  the  pigs 
tearing  it  off  or  injuring  themselves  or  its  corners. 

Life  Insurance— Trusting  In  Providence. 

— A  letter  before  us,  from  an  old  reader  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  in  Michigan,  thinks  we  do  wrong  in  ad¬ 
mitting  Life  Insurance  advertisements— that  sncli  in¬ 
surance  implies  want  of  faith  in  Providence,  etc.  Not 
at  all,  any  more  than  laying  up  property  beforehand  for 
sickness,  age,  or  disability,  and  that  we  judge  he  has  done, 
in  the  good  farm  he  owns.  Every  man  having  others  de¬ 
pendent  upon  his  continued  life,  whether  friends  or 
creditors,  is  under  obligations  to  secure  them  so  far  as 
he  can.  The  payment  of  a  small  sum  annually  to  insure 
a  large  sum  in  case  of  death,  would  seem  to  be  a  duty,  as 
well  as  a  privilege.  In  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  for  example,  some  45,000  persons  unite  to¬ 
gether,  each  paying  a  small  annual  sum,  and  from  the  ac- 
cummnlations  thus  made,  the  families  or  creditors  of 
those  who  die  are  provided  for.  Those  who  live  on,  get 
a  value  for  their  money  every  year,  in  the  freedom  from 
anxiety  they  enjoy.  This  Company,  by  the  way,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  in  onr  country.  See  their  statement 
on  page  109.  A  surplns  of  $6,500,000  to  provide  against 
all  contingencies,  as  well  as  the  successful  business  of  the 
past  year,  in  which  the  cash  assets  have  risen  from 


“  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Mnluprop,  slowly,  “  I  can’t  say  that  I 
ever  was  in  Dublin,  but  iny  mother  has  a  second  cousin 
called  Irish  who  dealt  ill  cork  ;  so  there !’’ 

The  older  the  seeds  the  more  perfect  the  lady-sllpncrs  will 
be.  And  the  older  the  banana  peel  the  less  graceful  and  the 
more  perfect  will  be  the  gentleman  slippers. 

Mad.— The  farmer  who  saw  a  neighbor  take  a  $5  premium 
at  the  fair  for  the  biggest  pumpkin,  and  on  coming  home 
found  he  had  one  that  weighed  a  pound  more. 

When  a  man  readies  the  top  of  a  stairway  and  attempts  to 
make  one  more  step  higher,  the  sensation  is  as  perplexing  as 
if  he  attempted  to  kick  a  dog  that  wasn't  there. 

A  five-year  old  youngster,  seeing  a  drunken  fellow,  said: 
“Mother,  did  God  make  that  man  “  Yes,”  she  replied.— 
“  I  woul  i't  have  done  it !”  was  the  innocent’s  answer. 

Agricultural  papers  are  always  harping  on  the  intelligence 
of  liees,  but  the  drove  of  mosquitoes  which  waits  at  the  key 
hole  until  the  family  are  in  bed,  are  passed  over  slightly. 

Experience  is  a  dear  teacher,  is  it?  Somehow  the  expe¬ 
rienced  hen  always  knows  that  ilu;  foraging  In  the  next  yard 
is  tlie  best,  and  she  never  paid  a  cent  for  the  experience. 

I  wish  you  would  not  give  me  such  short  weight  for  my 
money,”  said  a  customer  to  a  grocer,  •’  and  1  wish  you 
wouldn’t  give  such  long  wait  for  mine,”  replied  the  grocer. 

“  IIow  are  you  this  morning  ?  ”  said  Fawcett,  the  actor,  to 
Cooke.  “Not  at  all  myself,”  returned  the  tragedian.— “Then, 
I  congratulate  yon,”  observed  Fawcett,  “for  lie  whoever 
else  you  will,  you  will  he  the  gainer  by  the  bargain.” 


For  Sale  or  to  Lease. 

FURNISHED  or  UNFURNISHED. 

A  Most  Desirable  Residence, 

With  City  and  Country  Advantages; 

Located  in  a  delightful  New  England  City,  on  very  high 
ground,  overlooking  most  of  the  City,  with  splendid  views 
in  almost  every  direction.  Educational  advantages  unsur¬ 
passed  from  Primary  Schools  up  to  the  best  College.  Excel¬ 
lent  Society,  Spacious  Mansion,  Barn  and  Out-houses,  large 
cold  Grapery,  Summer  House,  etc.,  etc.;  3X  acres  of  Ground. 
Terms  low,  and  easy.  For  particulars,  address  “  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  care  of  American  Agriculturist ,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NORTH  STAR  SEEDS. 


Minn.  Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane,  St.  Paul  and  North  Star 
Tomatoes,  and  other  specialties  of  Northern  origin  and 
growth.  Remember  “  the  further  north  seeds  are  grown,  the 
sooner  the  product  will  come  to  maturity.” 

Ours  is  the  most  northern  seed  farm  in  America.  Earliest 
sorts  a  specialty.  Catalogue  free. 

HOLUSTER,  CASTLE  &  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Liquid  Paints,  Roofing,  Boiler  Coverings, 

Steam  Packing,  Sheathings,  Fire  Proof  Coatings, 

Cements  &C.  Sind  fob  Descbiptivk  Price  List. 

h.  w.  JOHNS  M’F’C  CO.  87  MAiDEK  LINE,  11. Y. 


SWEET  POTATOES  for  sale  and  to  sprout  on  shares.  A 
premium  offered.  For  terms  and  directions,  address. 

ALFRED  LEE,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

ASK  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  FOR 

AND  NOT 
WEAR  OUT. 

e  Glass  Holder,  by  mall 
10c.— Circulars  free. 

_ _ 38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

Embossed  Pictures  and  Embossed  Cards  for  25c., 
or  25  Floral  Chromo  Cards  10c. 

J.  L.  HYDE,  Pomfret  Landing,  Ct. 
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$34,452,905.29,  to  $36,837,295.23,  are  the  strongest  evi¬ 
dences  of  safety  and  good  management.  Send  to  the 
Company  and  get  their  documents  discussing  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  life  insurance,  etc.,  which  will  be  furnished  free. 


Experimental  Fertilizers.— Small  sets  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  of  known  and  exact  quantity  and  composition 
and  at  a  specific  price,  are  of  great  value  in  enabling 
farmers  to  make  accurate  experiments.  We  hope  several 
leading,  trustworthy  dealers  will  provide  and  offer  them 
this  year.  We  shall  impartially  favor  all  such  efforts. 


Nuts  and  Nubbins. 


Musicians  should  have  sound  judgment. 

“  Happy  to  meat  you,”  said  a  polite  butcher. 

A  peach  always  gravitates  into  a  dealer’s  basket  with  the 
specked  side  down.  Now,  why  is  it? 

A  grocer  advertises  in  the  following  terse  manner:  “Hams 
and  cigars— smoked  and  unsmoked.” 

■What  is  the  difference  between  a  hungry  man  and  a  glut¬ 
ton  ?  One  longs  to  eat.  and  the  other  eats  too  long. 

Rasper,  being  told  lie  looked  seedy  and  asked  wliat  busi¬ 
ness  he  was  in,  replied:  “The  hardware  business,  look  at 
my  wardrobe.” 

The  individual  wiio  called  tight  boots  comfortable  defend¬ 
ed  his  position  by  saying  they  made  a  man  forget  all  his  other 
miseries. 

Inspector  to  Grammar  Class :  What  is  Syntax?  ”  Answer 
by  the  child  of  a  hard-drinker:  “It  is  the  government  duty 
upon  spirits." 

A  very  fat  man  sent  to  the  office  for  two  seats  In  the  roach 
for  Himself.  The  clerk  engaged  for  him  one  seat  outside 
and  the  other  inside. 

A  celebrated  philosopher  used  to  say,  “  The  favors  of  for¬ 
tune  are  like  steep  rocks— only  eagles  and  creeping  tilings 
mount  to  the  summit.” 

When  ail  artist  climbs  over  a  fence  to  get  a  nearer  view  of 
a  handsome  bulldog,  he  must,  take  the  chances  of  his  sketch¬ 
ing  the  dog  or  the  dog’s  ketching  him. 


Maynard  Creedmoor  Rifle. 


THE  MAYNARD  AHEAD! 


made  by  Prof.  Cna*.  E.  Dwtniir  of  Wheeling,  West  V*.,  on  Woodlaai 

- ...  )f(*ynard  Long  Range  Rfjle.  and  are  tbo  MOST  BE- 

■  —  'u  possible  4.70, — 90  shots  at  the  Joug  rang**,— , 

Kills,  in  tbs  world.  .  * 

These  scores  were  made  in  the  competition  for  position  on  Hie  American  team  for  lfi78  ;  open  to  aU 
re  born  citizens  of  tbs  United  States,  and  were  shot  under  the  rules  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  r  niton  position, 
lighting  shots  at  either  distance.  These  scores  were  all  witnessed  and  sworn  to  by  Jamk*  D.  8ya»- 


The  following  Targets 
Range,  August  12th  and  13th,  187B,  with  a  J/tsynar 
MARKABLE- ON  RECORD.  The  grand  total  of  437 
*  s  nerer  before  been  accomplished  by  “ 


SON,  Secretary  Maynard  Rifle  Club*  Wheeling,  West  Va. 

AUG.  12,  1878.  800  YA808. 

U 


tus.  13.  1078.  100  MM. 


the  most  perfect  In  workmanship 
i  being  paid  la  the  tine  shooting  as  well 
s  and  price  list,  nodi 


ell  i 


Tun  Maynard  Arms  .are 
th«  world,  particular  alien! i a 
Ihs  Arms.  For  full  particulars  and  price  list,  « 

MASSACHUSETTS  ARMS  COMPANY, 

CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS.  U.  S.  A. 
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BUTTER  COLOR 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

PERFECTED  _ ■  _ _ 

Gives  Butter  the  Kilt-edge  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyers  recommend  its  use.  Thousands 
of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Ask  your  druggist  or  merchant  for  it ;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  is,  what  it 
costs,  who  uses  it.  where  to  get  it.  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


POTATO  AND  COTTON  BUGS. 
INSECTICIDE.  London  Purple. 

Superior  to  and  one-third  the  price  of  Paris  Green.  Manufactured  only  by  HEMINGWAY  &  CO.,  GO  Mark  I.ane, 
London,  Eng.,  New  York  P.  O.  Box  990,  who  will  forward  addl  e 


(Trade 

Mails.) 


ress  of  nearest  dealer  from  whom  supply  can  be  obtained. 


AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Incorporated  under  the  General  Law 
for  Incorporation  of  Colleges, 

Chapter  51,  Laws  1870  —  Chapter  319,  Laws  1818. 

141  West  54th  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  fourth  regular  course  of  lectures  will  commence  in 
October,  1878.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIAITARD,  Nff.B>.V.S., 

Dean  of  (lie  Faculty, 


AND  ALL  OTHER 


BAUGH  &  SONS 

No.  £0  South  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
And  No.  103  South  Street,  Baltimore. 

WARRANTED  PURE  DISSOLVED 

ANIMAL  BONES, 
Acid  Phosphate, 

PURE  BONE  MEAL, 

HIGH  GRADE  CHEMICALS, 


Supplies  for  Fertilizers, 

furnished  in  any  quantity,  of  our  own  Manufacture  or 
Importation. 

All  goods  we  sell  are  sold  under  a  legal  and  binding 
guaranty,  as  to  chemical  analysis. 

DISSOLVED  BONES, 

Warranted  Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal,  Dissolved 
with  Acid,  and  to  he  free  from  all  other  substances  or 
mixture  whatever.  It  contains  over  10  per  cent  Soluble  and 
Reverted  Phosphoric  Acid, and  over  3%  per  cent  of  Ammonia 
This  article  is  Guaranteed  to  be  Raw 
Bone  and  Oil  of  Vitriol  only. 

“A  A  NITROGEN”  (Trade  Mark)-Pure  flesh,  con¬ 
taining  14  per  cent  of  Ammonia— in  fine  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion  for  mixing  In  fertilizers  as  an  ammoniate. 

Prices  of  the  above  very  low  to  meet  the  present  de¬ 
pressed  prices  of  farm  products. 

157"  Goods  Delivered  Free  of  Charge  to  any  Wharf  in 
Philadelphia.  £37"  Prices  promptlv  given  by  Letter. 

BAUGH  A'  SONS, 

No.  20  South  Delaware  Ave  ,  Philadelphia. 

Crescent  SeetHiei  Strawberries. 

at  bottom  prices  of  any  one  advertising  in  this  paper:  Great 
American,  $3.60  per  1,000.  Miner's  Great  Prolific,  $10  per 
LOUO ;  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries 
Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue,  and  see  prices. 

S.  C.  DECOU, 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

BRANDYWINE  NURSERY. 

Write  for  Prices.  Small  Fruits,  Osage,  Asparagus,  Trees, 
etc.,  and  4  liberal  oilers.  Address,  F.  C.  BIDDLE, 

Chaddsford,  Pa. 

non  nnn  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black- 
/,.\  II  Il'l.MMM  berry ,  Currant,  Crape  -  Vines, 
I  1  Asparagus  Roots,  Reach -Trees. 

IOO  SELECTED  VARIETIES. 

See  page  117.  Genuine  stock.  Quality  best.  Prices  lowest. 

Send  for  free  Catalogue  to  JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

Eureka  Strawberry  Huller, 

Sent  by  mail  for  15  cents  each ;  three  for  40  cents.  Address 
A.  S.  BUNKER, 

288  Common  street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Agents  wanted. 


Ladies  Purchasing 

SHOULD  EXAMINE 

Madam  Foy’s  Improved 
COE.SET 

S54SRT  SUPPORTER 

£2?”  For  Health,  Comfort, 
and  Elegance  of  Form,  it 
has  no  rival,  and  is  really  the 
most  perfect  Skirt-Supporting 
Corset  made.  For  sale  by  all 
leading  dealers.  Manufactured 
by  FOY  &  HARMON, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


APPARATUS  A1VD  SUPPLIES. 

EVERYTHING  required  in  FAC- 
DAIRY. 


DAIRY  T°“Y°r 

BUI  g  I  B  H  CHEESE  and  BUTTER-MAKERS 
w  H  furnished. 

Estimates  for  outfits  sent  on  application.  Correspon¬ 
dence  invited.  Circulars  sent. 

G.  B.  WEEKS, 

Syracuse,  N.  YT. 

Highest  Award  at  Inter¬ 
national  Dairy  Fair. 

The  Higgin’s  Sweep- 
stakes  of  $250  for  best 
butter  made  in  United  States 
was  awarded  to  Hiram 
Smith,  Sheboygan, W  Is. 

The  Ashlon  Sweep- 
stake  of  $125  for  best 
butter  made  in  U.  S.  or  Can¬ 
ada  was  awarded  Geo 
Sidney  Camp,  Owego,  N.  Y 
Tlie  First  Premium  for 
best  butter  made  in  New 
State  was  awarded  J.  S.  Murray,  Delhi,  N.  Y.  All 
the  COOLEY  CREAMERS,  the  cheapest  dairy 
ratus  in  use.  Send  for  circular  to 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  MAKERS  use  the  Nat¬ 
ural  Butter  Color  ;  it  gives  the  June  color  to  your 
Butter  in  winter,  is  harmless  as  salt,  and  adds  from  5  to  10 
cents  per  pound  to  its  market  value.  Our  Cheese  Color  is 
sold  by  the  gallon,  and  we  guarantee  it.  Write  for  Price- 
List.  R.  S.  WHITE  &  CO., 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


,0. 

His  Celebrated  Numbers, 

303-404- 1  70-35  I -332, 

and  his  other  styles  may  be  had  of  all  dealers 
throughout  the  world. 

\  Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons,  New  York. 


Send  for  cir¬ 
cular  of  our 
20  (steel) 
Tooth  Ralcc, 
with  Locust 
or  Iron  Hub. 
Our  celebra¬ 
te  d  Grain, 
Seed,  and 
Fertilizing 
Drill,  Victor 

Double  Huller  Clover  Machine,  and  our  Com  Fod¬ 
der  Crusher. 

Applications 
for  agency 
must  be  accom¬ 
panied  b  y  re- 
commendatioa 
of  bank  otHcer 
or  clerk  of 
county  in  which 
they  reside. 

Hagerstown  Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

HUTCHINSON’S  PATENT  ADJUSTABLE  HARROW. 

Farm  rights,  with  instructions,  42.00.  Complete  bar- 
rows  shipped  to  anv  address.  $12.00.  Stamp  for  circular. 

S.  HUTCHINSON,  Griggsville,  Pike  Co.,  Ill. 

pa*  J' s  ■»»  mtusjTtrc  nrzcmF&aB^rarmrc  m  Tatrurew  — —  — — 

I  WILT,  SEND  FREE  A 

■magnificent  Piano  or  Cabinet 
Organ,  with  handsome  Instruc- 

.  _  tiori  Book,  boxed  and  shipped  on 

board  cars,  all  freight  paid.  I  am  the  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  of  ibis  bind  on  this  continent.  Ne.to  Pianos, 
$125.  New  Organs.  $65  and  npwards.  Beware  of  imitators. 
DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 


THE 

To  Be  Swung 
from  the 


CHURN. 

upon  Cords 
Ceiling. 


First 
Prizes, 
no  seconds, 

The  best,  simplest,  easiest  worked  of  all  churns:  the 
handiest,  easiest  cleaned,  and  purest.  No  dasher,  paddles, 
or  Inside  work  of  any  kind  to  injure  the  grain  of  the  butter. 
It  combines  the  most  perfect  aeration  with  the  greatest  de¬ 
sirable  rapidity  of  churning,  surpasses  all  dash  and  crank 
churns  in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  butter,  and 
leashes  the  butter  so  quickly  and  perfectly  that  no  working 
is  required  except  for  salting  ;  takes  up  no  floor  room  at  any 
time,  and  is  hung  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use. 

DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Sole  Makers. 

P.  O.  Box  416.  No.  15  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

W.  P.  EMMET, 

Manufacturer,  Freeport,  111, 

THE 

CLIMAX  CHURN. 

It  lias  the  largest  sale  of  any 
Churn  in  the  market. 

The  Emmet  Combined 

Step  and  Extension  Ladder, 
1  Emmet's  Combined  Adjustable 
B  Animal  Power  for  Churning. 
Send  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue. 

EXCELSIOR  CKIJrF  pOWER. 

The  Best  Dog  Power  now  in  Use. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of 

A.  McCKEADY  &  BRO., 

New  Galilee,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 


SPAIN’S 

PATENT  CHURNS. 

Centennial  Medal  Awarded, 

Ih  use  over  35  years. 

Removable  Dasher. 

Made  of  White  Cedar 
with  galvanized  hoops. 

Semi  for  circular  and  prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 

Philadelphia. 


M-RecomieMiiig  Ctari. 

Extraordinary  Offer. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  churn,  we  will 
send  von  one  to  try,  and  if  it  gives  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  you  can  remit  us  the 
price  of  the  churn  less  the  freight ;  and 
if  not.  you  can  return  the  churn  to  us, 
at  our  expense.  Address 

BLUST  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  list. 


LILLY’S  PATENT 

BUiTKR  WORKER 

is  now  acknowledged  to  he  the 
only  complete  and  effective  self¬ 
feeding  machine  in  the  market, 
mixing  the  salt  and  imitating 
hand-work  to  perfection.  Send 
for  circular  and  see  the  list  of 
prominent  dairymen  now  using 
them. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 
316  Race  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  effective,  simple 
and  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  30  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  the 
salt.  AGENTS  WA  NT¬ 
ED.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  H.  REID, 

6  N.  Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


best  &  Cheapest  in 

WTH'E  WORLDS 


Made  of  the  best  material  and  warranted  per¬ 
fect  in  every  respect.  Sent  on  receipt  of  $3  50. 
Coknish  &  Cubtis,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
’q  SION  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  &c„  <fce. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and. Oats. 

No.  279  Wasllingtoii-st.,  N.  Y. 

(Est'd  1845.)  Rel'.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


E,  &  0,  WARD, 


1879.] 
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We  offer  for  Spring  of  1S79,  the  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  In  the  U.  S.  of 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape-Vines,  Strawberries,  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  new  and  valuable  varieties. 

Ornamental  Trees  ifc  Shrubs,  deciduous  and  ever¬ 
green. 

Roses  a  specialty-  -all  the  finest  sorts. 

Green  ifc  Hot  House  Plants,  including  best  novel- 
ties.  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue  sent 
p  re-paid  to  customers,  free,  to  others,  on  receipt  of 
stamps  as  follows : 

No.  1, Fruits,  with  colored  plate  (new  edition),  15  cts.; 

plain,  1  0  cts.  No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees  eten,  with  plate, 

25  cts. ;  plain,  15  cts.  No.  3,  Greenhouse,  Free.  bo.  4. 

Wholesale,  Free,  and  No.  5,  Catalogue  of  Koses  with  col¬ 
ored  plate,  10  cts. ;  plain,  Free,  Address 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY,  Rochester,  R.  Y. 


MULBERRY  TREES  (Best  Kinds). 

Best  Breeds  of  Silk-worm  Eggs;  Keeled  Silk;  Pierced 
Cocoons  ;  Waste,  and  a  Treatise  on  Silk  Culture.  Address, 
with  stamp,  L.  S.  CROZf.ER,  Williamsburg,  Franklin  Co., 
Kans.,  for  circulars,  etc. 

P.ooo  Fruit, 

,000  Evergreen.. 

,000  Greenhouse, 

Bedding  Plants,  An 
'  Jour  Catalogue.  Free.  224  Tear  400  Acre..  IS  Greenhouses. 

STORES,  HARRISON  is  CO.,PimnTUAE,  2- 

rpREES—  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
_L  Vines,  Evergreens,  Small  Fruits,  &o.  New  price  list 
free.  EDWIN  ALLEN, 

New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  J. 


TREES 


DESCRIPTIVE,  ILLUSTRATED  and  PRICED 
CATALOGUE  now  READY. 

Will  be  M  AII.EP  FREE  to  all  APPLICANTS. 

NATIVE  EVERGREENS. 

Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitae,  White  Pine,  Spruce,  and  Hemlock, 
also  Larch, 5  to  12  inches,  at  $3  per  1,000  ;  $:0  lor  0,000.  Pack¬ 
ing  free.  JAMES  A.  BOOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Plants, 

SEEDS, 

Catalogue  and  Price-List 
for  1879,  sent  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  See  our  premium  list. 


“  The  Pride  of  Hudson 
Raspberry.”  “  It  still  sus¬ 
tains  its  high  character,  and 
still  surpasses  any  raspberry  I 
have  yet  seen."  Cltas.  Down¬ 
ing,  1878. 

FERRIS,  M1EARD  &  CO.. 

887  Main  St., Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


CUMBERLAND  NURSERIES. 

Ornamental  trees  for  Streets,  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and 
Lawns,  in  large  quantity.  Fruit  trees,  Small  fruits,  and  full 
assortment  of  nursery  stock,  of  first  quality,  and  lowest 
prices.  Send  for  a  catalogue. 

GREENHOUSE 

and  Lawn  Flowers,  Gloxinias,  Camellias,  Primroses,  Dah¬ 
lias,  Cactus,  Ferns,  Azaleas,  Dallas,  Foliage  plant,  etc.  8 
Everblooming  French  Koses,  by  mail,  for  $1.00.  12  Tube¬ 
roses,  sound  blooming  bulbs,  by  mail,  for  75  cts.  Special 
Catalogue  for  plants,  by  mail,  free  to  all 

HENRY  S.  RUPP, 
Shiremanstowu,  Cuinb.  Co.,  Pa. 

J.  W.  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

5000  Plum  Trees,  2  years.  Very  tine. 

2000  Sharpless.  Catalogue  free.  Colored  Plate  10  cts. 
500  Worden  Vines.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
500  Hydrangea  Panic.  Grandi.  Send  for  Picture. 

10  to  20  Acres  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shade,  Evergreens*  Koses. 

"half  a  mTl lion  of  peach  trees, 

200,0,00  suitable  to  send  by  mail  or  express  long  distances. 
Also  800,000  No.  1  Apple  Trees,  150,000  suitable  to  send  by 
mail.  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  60-page  Catalogue  gratis, 

■showing  liow  and  what  to  plant  EA"" . ” 

~  ”  —  "  them 


Great  Northern  &  Souther i 


RANDOLPH  PETERS, 
Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Apple  and  Cherry  Trees. 

EVERGREENS.  Also,  a  general  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Address 
GEORGE  ACHELIS,  West  Chester,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


THE 

8,  Do 


_ n  EARLIEST  PEACHES: 

If  ikler,  Saunders,  Downing  and  Musser.  A  few  thousand 
good  second-class  trees  cheap.  Also  a  few  hundred  first- 
class  trees,  together  with  a  tine  stock  of  Irish  Juniper  at 
panic  prices  H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SOM,  Marietta,  Pa. 

Tie  Gmlmiot  &  Paterson  Nurseries, 

Illustrated  Flower  Seed  Lists  and  Supplement  of  New  and 
Choice  Plants  for  1879  are  now  readv.  Address, 

J.  GREIVES,  Sec.,  Box  8S7.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Six-Rowed  Barley  for  Seed, 

Sample  sent  free  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  reader  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  who  will  send  me  his  address.  Also 
catalogue  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  free  to  all.  Address 
JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Sloreton  Farm, 
Rochester,  N.  Y, 


1800  ACRES  IN  SEED. 

ESTABLISHED  OYER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 


Centennial  Grand  Prime  Medal  awarded  for  Purity,  and 
Diploma  of  Honor  for  Superior  Quality. 

This  popular  brand  of  Garden  Seeds  is  exclusively  of 
our  own  growth,  from  the  choicest  selected  vegetables ; 
they  are  the  only  Seeds  in  the  market  that  are  War¬ 
ranted  Pure,  Fresh,  and  True  to  Name. 

Merchants,  Planters ,  Gardeners,  and  all  Rural  Resi¬ 
dents  desiring  Seeds  of  undoubted  purity  and  quality, 
should  plant  them.  Enclose  letter  stamp  for  Buist’s 
Garden  Manual  and  Almanac  for  1879.  188  pages  of 

useful  information  on  gardening,  with  prices  of  Buist's 
Seeds  by  the  ounce,  pound  and  bushel.  A  Northern  and 
Southern  edition  is  published.  Address, 

ROBERT  BUIST,  JR.,  Seed  Grower,  Philadelphia. 

“iT  WILL  PAY 


to  grow  a  liberal  famil; 
For  first-class  Trees,  ~ 
send  to 

Catalogues  free. 


of  the  best  kinds  of  Fruit, 
and  Vines  to  produce  the  same, 
E.  &  J.  C.  WILLIAMS, 

Montclair,  N.  J. 


ANE’S  Jmproved^Sugar  Beet  is_  the  best  _to  raise  for 


I  stock.  Seed,  J i  lb., 


Field  Corn  , 
for  price  list 


lb.,  75c.  Also  Compton’et 


;  and  a  general  list  of  Seed,  and  Potatoes;  send 
t.  DAVID  R.  WOOD,  Morrisville,  Vt. 


Moreton  Farm  Seeds, 

Catalogue  for  1879,  now  ready.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  it 
free  by  mail  to  any  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

JOHN  SATJL’S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants. 

will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored  plate.— Many  new 
and  beautifurPliuits  are  offered,  among  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
and  oilier  fine  foliage  plants,  with  a  rich  collection  of  Green¬ 
house  and  Hot-house  Plants;  Bedding  Plants;  new  and 
choice  Roses;  Dahlias,  etc.  Well  grown  and  at  low  prices. 
Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10c.— a  plain  copy  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  I).  C. 

\  ITIVF  PI  I  HI T Si  Orchids,  Lilies,  Ferns,  &c, 
il  l  I  II  Ei  r  Gilil  1  price  list  sent  on  application 
to  EDWARD  GILLETT,  Southwick,  Mass.,  Collector  of 
Native  Plants,  &c. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  treks. -small 

Fruits,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  &c.  Our  new  Descriptive  Priced 
Catalogue  now  ready  and  mailed  free  on  application.  It 
contains  valuable  information  for  tree  planters. 

WM.  H.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


SUFFOLK  CO.  SEEDS,  PLANTS,  TREES,  for  1879.  Cold 
Frame  Plants  a  specialty.  True  and  Reliable.  Low  Price 
List  free  to  all.  Wit.  W.  Sterling,  Cutchogue,  L.  1„  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS— First-Class  Bulbs,  from  $15  per  1.01)0  up¬ 
ward.  Tuberoses— fine  double-flowering  bulbs,  $12  per 
1,000.  A  retail  catalogue  of  the  above  on  application. 

WM.  H.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

— — mi.NI 

4  SPARAGUS-NEW  VARIETY— SM  ALLY'S 
DEFIANCE.  The  merits  I  claim  tor  the  Defiance: 
it  is  early,  a  larger  grass,  softer,  more  tender,  free  from 
wood,  the  flavor  sweet  and  very  delicate;  far  superior  to 
all  oilier  sorts,  and  will  produce  double  that  of  the  Colossal, 
and  can  cut  it  longer;  also  will  continue  to  grow  longer 
than  other  sorts.  Address 

A.  SMALLY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET 


the  largest, 
handsomest, 

_  best  hardy' 

Red  Raspberry,  three  inches  around,  very  productive,  car¬ 
ries  well,  and  sells  best  in  market.  Sharpless  and 
Crescent  Seedlings  the  best  Strawberries.  Snyder, 
Wallace  and  Taylor  the  hardiest  and  most  prolific 
Blackberries;  and  other  small  Fruits.  Kaki,  the  most  de¬ 
licious  Japan  fruit,  as  large  and  hardv  as  Apples.  KieH'cr’s 
Hybrid  Seedling  Pear,  blight-proof,  good  quality,  bears 
early  and  abundantly.  Send  for  Catalogues. 

WM.  PARRY,  Cimiaminson,  N.  J. 


Farmers  &1  Gardeners 


Can  save  enormous  profits-  S 
make  and  use  my  Improved  ^2 
my  confidence  in  theBiiperi- 
covery  I  will  forward  the  js 
that  any  one  can  use  it),  to 
wait  for  my  pay  till  Sep-  o 
cent  stamp  and  it  will  lie  o 
L.  B.  SILVER,  i?; 


I  wi’l  sell  a  farm  right  to 
Fertilizer  for$l0.  To  show 
ority  of  this  valuable  dis- 
formula  (which  is  so  plain 
all  who  apply  at  once,  and 
tember  next.  Enclose  3 
sent  under  seal.  Address, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


2,000,999 


PLANTS,  GENUINE  PACKED 
iiuuuiakjei  free.  Cash  prices  per  1,000,  SLraw- 
ijvvvjvvv  berry:  Chas.  Downing,  Wilson  A1 
bany,  $1.80;  Crescent  Seedling,  $2.70 :  Great  American,  $3.00 ; 
Cumberland  Triumph,  Triumph  de  Gand,  $3.15;  Jucunda, 
Black  Defiance,  Springdale,  $5.40 ;  Champion,  Cant.  Jack, 
$2.70;  Ducbesse,  Prouty  Seedling,  $1.50;  Cinderella,  Conti¬ 
nental,  Pioneer,  Miner  s  Great  Prolific,  $18  ;  Slmrpless,  $7  ; 
Brandywine  Raspberries,  $8.10;  Wilson  Early  Blck'y,  $9.10 
For  prices,  etc.,  of  100  other  good  sorts,  see  catalogue.  Sent 
free.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestowu,  New  Jersey. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Crescent  Seedling,  $3  per  1,000  I  Chas.  Downing,  $2  per  1,000 
Great  American,  $4  per  1,000  |  Wilson’s  Albany,  $2  per  1,000 
Packed  In  the  best  manner,  free. 

N.  P.  UlitMlK-S,  Bricksburg,  N,  J. 

6 6  TJOCKXAND  FAVORITE,”  a  seedling  of  the 
AY  Concord.  Earlier,  better,  nnd  hardier  than  its  par¬ 
ent.  Send  for  circular  to  Briggs  Arnold,  Rockland,  Mass. 

ONYDERS  $8  to  $15  per  M.  Great  American,  80  cts.  per 
LJ  doz.,  post  paid,  other  kinds  lower.  Lists  free  to  all. 
_ _ STEELE  BROS.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

fF’NTFP  AT  ASSORTMENT  of  Peach  and  Apple 
vT-LilM  XjIu.cI.-Li  Trees,  and  unall  Fruits.  Also,  several 
Farms  for  sale  cheap.  R.  S.  J  OHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

CEEDS.-9  pks.  of  vegetable  or  7  flowers,  post-paid,  25 
io  cts..  by  the  lb.,  at  wholesale.  Send  for  Price  List. 

W.  SUTTON,  Wholesale  Seedsman,  East  New  York.  N.  Y. 


fAU 
V  t 
otter 


HERRY  CURB  ANTS  ONLY.  I  WILL  CLOSE 
out  my  stock  of  strong  1  year  old  plants  cheap.  Make 
for  stated  quantity.  H.  E.  WYLDE,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


UlTALOGUES  Free.  If  you  want  cheap  Greenhouse 
'  1  Plants,  and  save  money,  try  me.  Address 

W.  It.  WOODRUFF,  Florist,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Patent  Water-Proof  Paper 

Fruit  Pactaps,  Baskets  ail  Boies. 

The  best  and  cheapest  arlicles 
in  which  to  carry  Fruit  yet  dis¬ 
covered.  For  full  particulars  and 
prices  send  to 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CO., 

(Sole  Owners,) 

53  &  55  Michigan  Av., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

J3?~We  will  sell  the  right  to  man¬ 
ufacture  under  our  Patents  at 
very  reasonable  rates. 


EVV  AND  RARE  PLANTS  CHEAP.  SEND 
stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

W.  A.  HARKETT,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


IJOR  2  DIMES  !  One  pkt.  each  of  Verbenas,  Phlox, 
Double  Hollyhocks,  Balsams,  Striped  Petunias,  and 
Pansies.  L.  D.  SNOOK,  Barrington,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

LANE’S 

Imperial  Sugar-Beet  Seed. 

The  best  root  to  feed  cows  or  young  stock.  40  tons  raised 
per  acre.  %  lb.,  25  cts. ;  1  lb.,  75  cts.  Postage  added, 

_ HENRY  LANE,  Cornwall,  Vt. 

TUSCARORA  CORN. 

A  white  variety,  ripens  in  90  days,  is  superior  to  Southern 
bread  corn  for  family  use,  or  for  feeding  whole  to  horse6  or 
horned  cattle.  Seed  for  100  bills,  10c.;  per  pint,  30c.;  quart, 
50c.;  free  by  mail.  i\  O.  stamps  taken  in  payment. 

Address,  V.  MITMAN,  Kantz,  Snyder  Co.,  Pa. 

■“SEEDS!  " 

Flower  and  Vegetable,  all  of  the  finest  kinds.  Unequaled 
in  Quality.  Packets  well  filled  with  fresh  seeds.  Sure  to 
grow  and  give  satisfaction.  New  Catalogue  just  published 
lor  1819,  mailed  free.  Send  for  it.  Address 

E.  WYMAN,  JR.,  Rockford,  III. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

1  °f  Concord,  1  year.  $12  to  $18  per  1,000  ;  2 

ij'i/VVjVtrv  year,  $20  to  $25.  All  other  varieties  cheap. 

DR.  H.  SC  HRODER,  Dlooinington.  Ill. 

GRAPE  VINES, 

ARTICHOKES 

Red  Brazilian  and  White  French  Varieties,  cheapest  hog 
food  known.  Send  for  Circular.  E.  F.  BROCK  WAY. 
Ainsworth,  Iowa.  Say  you  saw  this  in  Am.  Agriculturist. 


FREE  TO  ALL 

Oar  Illustrated  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Plants,  Seeds,  Trees, 
etc.,  with  Colored  Plate  of  New 
Plants,  contains  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  description,  etc.  Twenty- 
five  greenhouses.  We  guarantee 
goods  to  be  of  first  quality.  Send 
three-cent  stamp  for  postage. 

Address 

NANZ  &  NEUNEJR 

LOUISVILLE,  EY. 


TJ.  S.  SCALE  CO., 

Terre  Ilante,  Ind.  Wagon,  R.  R.  Track  Scales,  and 
others.  Warranted  the  best  in  use.  Sold  the  cheapest. 

LE.  RAVTSON,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
•  Perfect  Rutter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 
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Jolmson  Patent  Hand-feeler  &  Cultivator, 

having  Parallel  Adjustment,  allows  working  between  nar¬ 
row  and  wide  rows  of  plants.  The  Slotted  Teeth  pulverize 
the  soil,  cut  the  weeds,  requiring  no  change  of  teeth  for 
different  kinds  of  work.  Is  the  lowest-priced  Cultivator 
known.  Also  1-Horse  Cultivator  and  Hiller,  and  2-Horse 
Pulverizer  on  same  parallel  principle.  Manufactured  by 
THE  JVEW  YORK  PLOW  CO., 
55  Bcekman  St.,  N.  ¥.,  and 
UNION  MANUFACTURING-  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Victorious  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

FARMERS  FRIEND 
Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 


Receives  the  Gold  and  Silver  Medal. 
ME  DAI.  of  the  AGRICULTURAL 
SCOTLAND,  at  a  field  trial  November 
The  Cone  Gearing  and  Double 
ways  give  It  preference  on  trial  with  any 
We  make  plain,  fertilizer  or  spring  hoe 
with  Force  Feed  Grass  Seeder.  Patent 
Surveyor  free. 

Greater  inducements  to  purchasers  for 
For  circulars,  etc.,  mention  this  paper, 

FARMERS  FRIEND 


GO 

GO 


Also  the  GOLD 
SOCIETY  OF 
19th,  1873. 

Force  Feed  al- 

other. 

Drills  of  any  size, 
Hoe  Shifter  and 

1879  than  ever, 
and  address 

M’F’G  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Champion  of  the  World! 

THE 

Champion  Grain  Drill. 


With  or  without  Fertilizer,  or  Grass  Seeder 
Attachments,  or  Gum  Spring  Hoes. 

It  has  a  perfect  force  feed  Grain  Distributor  that  will 
sow  accurately  all  kinds  of  grain  without  the  least  injury  to 

UNEQUALED  AS  A  CORN  PLANTER. 

Fertilizer  attachment  can  be  relied  upon  to  sow  all 
kinds  of  commercial  manures  whether  dry  or  clamp  in  any 
desired  quantity. 

Draft  Eight,  Construction  Simple,  but  durable. 

Liberal  discount  to  cash  customers. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHNSON,  GERE  «fc  TRUMAN, 

Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Victor  Harrow” 

adjusts  itself  to  the 
shape  of  the  ground,  is 
easilv  handled,  and  an 
excellent  “Pulverizer.” 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

EWALD  OVER, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
State  Rights  for  sale. 
Send  for  Circular. 
Agents  wanted. 


Apple  Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Corn  Shellers 
asid  Corn  Mills. 

Every  machine  is  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction,  or  money 
paid  promptly  refunded. 

Over  20,000  in  Use. 

Every  Farmer  should  have 
them.  Price,  SHEEEERS 
S5,MIEESSl*2.  Live  agents 
wanted.  Send  for  descriptive 
Circulars  to  Livingston  &  Co., 
Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Gardoer’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 


Consisting  of  Carrier,  Grap- 

Sling  Fork,  Pulleys,  aud 
looks.  For  unloading  Hay, 
Grain,  Beans,  Corn  Stalks, 
loose  or  in  bundles,  etc.  Can 
be  used  in  any  barn.  Also, 
Improved  Stacking  Appara¬ 
tus.  Send  for  Circular,  and 
get  valuable  information. 

E.  Y.  R.  Gardner  &  Co., 
Johnson^sJ^range^Cm^LY. 

Union  Railway  Horse  Power. 

AND  PREMIUM  THRESHER. 

This  very  superior  power 
producesmuchmorepower 
with  far 

Less  Elevation 

than  other  railway  powers. 
Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

2,101  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Also,  manufacturers  of  the  Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 

THE  REASONS  WHY 

Stock  Feeders,  Raisers  &  the  Public 

WANT  THE 

J.  I.  CASE  &  CO.’S 

TREAD  &  SWEEP  POWER  MACHINES. 

THEY  CUT  10  Tons  Hay  per  Day. 

THEY  GRIND  5  Tons  Feed  per  Day. 

THEY  SAW  18  Cords  Maple-wood  per  Day. 
ELEVATOR  MEN  say  They  are  the  Best  made. 
WELL  DRILLERS  need  them  iu  a  “  Dry  and 
Thirsty  Land.” 

CORN  SHELLERS  Run  like  a  Top  with  them. 
FOR  SHOPS,  Mechanics  can  Saw,  Mortice, 
and  Bore. 

J.  I.  CASE  &  CO.,  Racine,  Wis.,  Manufacture 
Portable  ami  Trnction  Engines,  and  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chinery  with  tlie  latest  and  best  Improvements— including 
APRON  &  ECLIPSE  SEPARATORS,  WOOD¬ 
BURY  &  PITTS  POWER. 

Manufacture  and  sell  annually  more  Threshing  Machines 
than  any  Firm  in  the  World ! 
m~  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Improved  Baldwin’s  American  Fodder  Cutter. 

The  Simplest  and  Best! 
Only  three  Feed  Gears!  (Jins 
all  kinds  of  leed,  lmy,  straw,  and 
corn-stalks  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Power  cutters  fitted  with  on  Im¬ 
proved  Safety  Fly  Wheel, 
which  secures  perfect  safety  to  the 
operator  and  machine.  See  large 
advertisement  in  Oct .  No.  ot  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Send  for  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular.  C.  PlEliPONT  &  CO., 
Mauufacturers,  New  Haven,  <Jt. 

HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWER 

WITH 

PATENT  LEVEL  TREAD 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner’s  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

IIEEBNER  &  SONS.  Lnnsdale.  Mont  Co.,  Pa. 

HARRISON’S  MILLS, 

NEWLY  IMPROVE®. 

New  Standard  Flouring  Mill. 
New  Standard  Corn  Mill. 

Capacity  of  12-inch  Mill.  2  to 
12  bus.  per  hour;  capacity  of 
Light  20-inch  Mill,  6  to4u  bus. 

per  hour.  - 

Wholesome  Bread,  Fine 
Flour,  High  Speed,  Quick 
Work,  and  Economical  Mill¬ 
ing  Fully  Established.  For 
illustrated  catalogue,  de¬ 
scribing  the  Harrison  System, 
Address  Estate  of 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

(William  A.  Foskett,  Administrator.) 

Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Milk 

Tl.n  uiii  ~ 


Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  fine 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

MANTIFA  CTU  ItKD  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  «fc  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.,  & 
Hamilton,  Out.,  Canada. 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials, 

Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hallers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitchforks, 
Shingle  Machines,  Straw  Preserving 
Rye  Threshers,  Portable  Steam- 
Engines,  Cider  and  Wine-Mills 
and  Presses.  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 


Best 

"Sfe* 


;£NTEN1AL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  &  1878. 
» T0 12 
S  IMA  CAR. 


D  lij  TJIUV'rtf. 

?Tri"issaSSfe| 

flpmss  FOR  CA^CUV-KC3 


P.K.DEPERIGK.&  CO.  ALBANY  NY, 


"Following  are  two  of  the  many  patented  claims,  which  irrespon¬ 
sible  pirates,  have  in  these  columns,  denied  the  existence  of.  Thi» 
patent  was  not  a  continuous  press. 

Dederick  patent  Oct.  29,  1*72  ;  Reissued  July  2,  1878 : 

ClaimS.  In  a  press  for  bailing  hay  or  other  loose  fibrous  mate¬ 
rial.  The  oblong  quadrilateral  bale  chamber  in  combination  with 
the  press  box  and  reciprocating  traverser  arranged  at  the  end  of 
said  bale  chamber,  whereby  the  bales  are  built  up  endways  as  6et 
forth. 

Claim  8.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  an  oblong,  quadrila¬ 
teral  bale  of  hay,  straw,  cr  other  loose  fibrous  material,  built  up 
in  successive  and  separate  compressed  sections,  transversely  of  the 
bale  and  bound  together  longitudinally  of  the  bale,  subtantially  as 

described. 

We  hereby  warn  the  public,  and  forbid  the  use  of  this  form  of 
press,  or  the  patent  bale,  except  in  machines  of  our  manufacture. 

Copies  of  patents  furnished  eratuituously  to  satisfy  all. 

All  propositions  to  run  two  Hay  Presses  against  one  of  Dederick ’3 
make,  will  meet  the  prompt  attention  of  Dederick ’a  employees,  if 
communicated  direct,  to  arrange  preliminaries,  and  all  such  are 
accepted.  Advertisments  with  holes  in  to  crawl  out,  doi^t  amount 
to  anything,  and  are  made  to  deceive  the  public. 

N.  B.  —  For  Sale.  New  and  second-hand,  so-called  Economy 
presses,  which  were  transferred  to  us  in  settlement  for  infringement— 
the  same  having  been  made  and  used  in  violation  of  Dederick’s  pa'- 
ents.  We  reconstruct  them  so  as  to  do  fair  work.  Tarties  wanting 
'"’v  rbean  presses,  pend  for  prico. 

Nichols,  Shepard  &  Co., 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH., 

Makers  of  the  Original  and  only  Genuine  “Vibrator” 
Threshers,  Mounted  Horse  Powers,  Steam 
Thresher  Engines  and  Steam  Outfits  com¬ 
plete.  Illustrated  Circulars  sent  free. 

CHALLENGE  PEED  MILLS. 

Grinds  tlu-ee  times  as  fast  as  any  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,(00  in  use. 
They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  60  bushels 
per  hour.  All  successful  Iron  Feed  Mills 
INFRINGING  OUR  PATENTS.  Bewarcf: 
Buy  none  but  the  best.  Remember  the 
Courts  have  sustained  our  Patents.  Also 
the  best  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shellers.  Horse 
Power  Wood  Saws.  Fanning  Mills,  and 
Pumps.  Address  CHALLENGE  MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  I1L 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

A  great  variety,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all,  or  made  to 
order  with  special  reference  to  location  and  clay. 

Estimates  given  of  works,  construction  ofkilus.or  samples 
of  clay  tested.  For  circulars  address 

J.  W.  PENFIELD,  Willoughby,  Q. 

The  Phoenix  Drain  Tile  Machine 


Is  claimed  to 
be  the  most  sim¬ 
ple,  strong  and 
durable  ma¬ 
chine  now  i  n 
\he  market. 


May  be  driven 
by  either  Steam  or 
Horse-power,  and 
will  make  either 
Tile  or  Brick  of  a 
quality  that  is  un¬ 
surpassed. 


Purchasers  will  note  the  substantial  as  well  as  fin¬ 
ished  make  of  this  machine;  the  easy  accessibility  of 
its  working  parts;  the  means  of  keeping  its  plunge- 
chamber  to  fit  closely,  without  reference  to  age  or 
wear;  and  its  general  suitability  for  making  Tile  at 
the  lowest  cost.  send  for  circulars. 

CHANDLER  &  TAYLOR,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 

(17  sizes— from  1  Mail  to  4:5 
Horse  Power.) 

$3,500,000  WORTH  NOW 
IN  USE. 

The  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 

at  the  Internal ional  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia.  1816.  And 
the  only  Mill  recognized  in  the 
distribution  of  Medals  at  L’lix- 
position  Universelle,  Paris,  1878. 

This  mill  is  constructed  on 
scientific  principles,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do  good 
work  in  any  kind  of 
wind.  It  is  also 
guaranteed  to  he 
well  made  of  good 
material ;  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  6elf- regulat¬ 
ing  ;  to  possess  more 
power  ;  to  he  more 

of' winds',  than  any  other  mil*  made,  and  further  than  this,  it 

Is  Guaranteed  NOT  TO  BbOW  DOWN. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  “A”  and  Price  List. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  I  la  I*. 

IRON  SCREW  WIND  POWER, 

With  Corrngated  Iron  Fans. 

The  only  Wind-mill  using  a  propeller- 
shaped  wheel,  by  means  of  which  the 
sail  does  its  proportion  of  work  at.  every 
point.  Hasan  open  center,  is  Vaneless, 
Storm-proof,  and  Self-governing.  The 
Motion  is  Always  Steady,  the  Speed 
being  Governed  by  the  lever  rod,  and  the 
mill  DOES  KOI'  STOP  Oli  RUN  ANY 
FASTER,  NO  MATTER  WHAT  THE 
GALE  IS.  Send  for  Catalogue  for  full 
particulars.  Address. 

POWELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

JO  FEET  BANNER  WIND  WILL. 

^  J  Avenue,  Ohio. 

Frederick’s  Pat.  Equalizer. 


A  perfect  double  tree,  a  perfect  tripple  tree,  a  perfect  two 
and  three  horse  stretcher.  Costs  less  than  to  iron  the 
common  double  tree.  Can’t  get  a  farmer  to  do  without  one. 
Weighs  only  20  lbs.  Can  be  attached  to  anything  with  or 
without  a  tongue.  Ask  your  agricultural  dealer  about  It,  or 
send  3  cent  stamp  for  testimonial. 

M.  E.  HUNGER  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SOMETHING  NEW! 

PULLIAM’S  PATENT 

BOLSTER  SPRINGS  for  FARM  WAGONS, 

This  new  and  valu¬ 
able  device  is  suited  to 
wagons  of  any  size- 
made  of  the  best  steel 
and  warranted— are  at¬ 
tached  by  four  bolts 
through  the  bed— can 
be  put  on  by  any  per¬ 
son.  They  remain  on 
the  wagon  for  all  uses, 
and  work  equally  well 
whether  with  empty 
or  loaded  wagon. 
There  is  no  use  for  a 
spring  seat— they  make 
a  comfortable  spring 
wagon  out  of  a  farm 
wagon— and  save  largely  in  wear  and  tear.  We  Want 
Agents  Everywhere. 

8EMPEE  <Ss  BIRGE  M’F’G  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Go.,  229  Market  St.,  Philn.;  General  Agents. 


LITTLE  GIANT  TILE  MILL. 

,  The  body  of  mill  is  cast  cylindrical,  the 
strongest  known  shape.  Il  is  bored  out  and 
plunger  accurately  fitted.  Having  broad  bear¬ 
ings,  it  prevents  wear  and  mud  leakage.  The 
shaft  is  of  forged  steel,  running  on  a 
,  brass  box.  The  mill  is  accessible  in 
,  all  its  parts.  Two  horses  operate  it 
with  ease.  We  claim,  extra  strength, 
durability,  and  ease  of  working. 
Larger  Tile  can  he  made.  More  work 
with  same  power.  Send  for  Circulars 
to  BAYL.IES,  VAUGHAN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  N.  T, 


Capital  $200,006.00.  Net  Surplus,  $201,939.97.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy  holders,  January  1st,  1878,  $1,058,- 
157.60.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
fire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  111 30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  K.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 


La  Dows  Jointed  Pnlverizim  &  SmootHm 

DISC  HARROW. 
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Being  jointed  in  the  center,  is  adapted  to  both 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  tlie  best  of  (lie  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  in  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
witli  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &.  MELICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y„  for  the  United  States, except  New  England. 
EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass., 
Manufacturers  for  the  New  England  States. 

Montgomery's  Iipyed  Maway  Fan, 

^22  First  Premiums.  15  Silver  Medals. 
Gold  Medal  at  Md.  Institute  in  1878, 

and  15  First  Premiums  at  other  Fairs. 

No  good  Farmer  can 
afford  lo  be  without  one 
of  these  Fans!  This 
universally  known  Fan 
has  been  victorious  in 
every  conlest,  and  lias 
the  approval  ol  thou¬ 
sands  of  Farmers  all 
over  this  country.  It  is 
the  best  and  cheapest 
Fan  made  for  the  farmer 
and  planter.  It  is  the 
only  Fan  that  will  ef¬ 
fectually  take  out  of  wheat  the  great  Virginia  trouble 
“Partridge  Pea.”  Prices  reduced.  Send  for  circulars  and 
price  lists  to  the  manufacturers, 

DORSEY,  MOORE  &  CO., 

68  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Standard  Goods,  Gen  1  Agts. 
for  Cornell  Shelters,  Big  Giant  Corn  and  Cob 
Mills,  Studebaker  Wagons,  &c. 

STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa.. 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Traction  En¬ 
gines  for  common  roads. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Rice 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener¬ 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 
answered.  . 

Vertical  Engines,  with  or  without  S  g-  03 
wheels,  very  conveni-  SET  Sr 

ent,  economical  and  e  q3  p 

complete  in  every  de- 
tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the 
world.  Fig. 

I  is  engine 
inuse.  Fig. 

:2ready  for 
iroad— 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted)  Stj&SSS&a&i  _ d 

Parma.  A 
Agricultural 
Works, 

York,  Pa. 


wady  for  market.  Address  A  3.  Farmthnr ,  York .  Pa. 

CHalleuge  Accepted. 

DOWN  WITH  HIGH  PRICES. 


I  ACCEPT  the  Challenge  of  Mr.  Dederiek,  to  operate  my 
Economy  Hay  Press  against  the  improved  Perpetual,  as 
shown  and  described  by  him  in  the  Nov.  No.  of  The  Na¬ 
tional  Live-Stock  Journal.  The  loser  to  pav  all  ex¬ 
penses  and  a  $500  cash  premium  to  the  winner.  Mr.  Dederiek 
will  please  advertise  time.  The  contest  to  take  place  either 
at  Camp  Point,  Keokuk  Junction,  or  Clayton,  in  this  State. 
Circulars  sent  free.  GEO.  ERTEL,  Quincy,  III. 

FARM-72  Acres— For  Sale,  To  Let.  or  Exchange.— 
l  ocated  2  miles  from  central  part  of  City  of  Paterson, 
Passaic  Comity, New  Jersey,  19  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Good 
arable  meadow  and  timber  land.  Good  farm  house.  Never 
failing  spring  of  water.  Abundance  of  fruits.  Is  an  excellent 
dairy  or  milk  route  farm.  Very  desirable  and  healthful  loca¬ 
tion.  Terms  very  favorable  To  communicate  with  owner, 
call  on,  or  address  H.  H.  BOWMAN,  155  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


LAWRENCE  &TAYLOR, 

76  Alienate  Street,  London,  E.  C., 

IESHSTG-Xj  A-3XTD, 

receive  Consignments  of  dairy  and  other  agricultural  Pro¬ 
duce  for  sale  in  the  largest  and  best  Murket  in  the 
World. 

Commission For  consignments  under  £50—4  per  cent. 

“  “  “  £100—3  per  cent. 

“  “  over  £100—2  per  cent. 

Freight,  etc.,  etc.,  paid  free  of  charge  for  Interest. 

Money  Advanced  on  Consignments  Without  Interest, 

Account  sales  and  cash  promptly  remitted. 

Bankers,  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England- 
Telegraph  Address-TAYRENCE,  LONDON. 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps. 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  They  are  constructed. 

with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  tlie  air  chamber  call  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  tlie  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  clo6e  tops, 
they  cannot  he  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Biunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells. 
Pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand.or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  1^-incU  to  4-inch 
suction  bipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
mau  St.  New  York. 
Western  Agency,  Chas.  W.  Newton,  150  Lake  St.. 

Chicago.  _  _ 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Co- 
San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Established  in  1840. 

Eureka  Safety  Power. 


h.p. 

cyl. 

ht. 

space . 

wt.  price. 

2 

3)6x4 

48  in 

40x25 

9001$  150 

4 

4x6 

56 

40x30 

1600  250 

6 

5x7 

72 

72x42 

2700 1  350 

Also  Spark  Arresting  Porta¬ 
bles,  arid  Stationary  Engines /hr 
Plantations.  Send  for  Circulars. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

.  Coruing,  N.  V. 

Say  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


The  attention  of  Farmers,  Threshermen, 
ami  responsible  Eive  Agents,  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implement  Dealers  in  all  part*  of  the 
Country  is  invited  to  our 

Traction  or  Self-Propelling 

FARM  ENGINES. 

By  a  simple  but  reliable  attachment  made  to  our  Common-. 
Farm  Engines,  we  are  able  to  offer  a  Traction,  or  Sell-pro¬ 
pelling  Farm  Engine,  which  not  only  propels  itself,  but 
hauls  a  Water  Tank  and  Separator,  or  loaded  Wagon,  over 
any  road,  up  hill,  or  down,  with  tlie  aid  of  one  pair  of  horses. 

These  Engines  have  been  thoroughly  tested  three  seasons. 
Three  hundred  of  them  are  now  in  use,  and  they  hate  not 
only  proved  a  complete  success,  but  have  given  such  excel¬ 
lent  satisfaction  that,  where  introduced,  it  is  with  difficulty 
an  v  other  engine  can  be  sold.  They  cost  but  little  more  than 
the  common  Farm  Engine,  and  enable  the  threshermen  to 
operate  with  from  two  to  four  less  teams,  and  move  much 
faster  than  with  horses.  They  an*  simple  in  construction, 
easily  handled,  durable,  and  their  advantages  over  the 
common  Farm  Engine  are  so  apparent,  ire  are  confident 
they  are  destined  to  take  the  place  of  other  Engines  used  for 
threshing,  or  for  any  use  where  the  engine  and  machinery 
employed  has  to  he  frequently  moved.  Circulars  containing 
cuts,  description,  prices,  and  testimonial  letters  from  onr 
customers,  furnished  tree  to  all  applicants.  Agents  and 
Dealers  will  readily  appreciate  the  advantages  this  Engine- 
offers  them.  Agents  wanted  in  every  County  in  all  the 
Stares  and  Territories. 

For  agencies  or  circulars  apply  to 
C.  &  G.  COOPER  &  CO..  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

For  sale  at  a  great  bargain.— a  good  220-acre 
grain  and  stock  farm  in  No.  Indiana;  all  under  fence 
and  cultivation;  30  acres  in  Clawson  Wheat;  title  perfect.. 

J.  A.  HUGHSTON,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
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Winchester  Repeating  Fire  Arms. 


EVERY  VARIETY  OF  METALLIC  AMMUNITION  AT  THE  LOWEST  MARKET  RATES.  ^ 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  JOHN  SKINKER,  115  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS. 

This  is  the  very  BEST  and  most 
DURABLE  Spring  Bed  that  MONEY 
CAN  BUY.  Do  not  confound  it  with 
any  Woven  Wire  Mattress. 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  January, 
18T9,  says :  “  Wire  Bed  Mattresses  are  among 
the  best  additions  ol' recent  inventions  to 
Comfort  and  rest,  and  they  are  quite  as  im- 
„  _  .  _  Bortant  to  hard-working  people,  whether 

No  Sagging  or  Rolling  to  the  Center  on  this  Bed.  £rmers  or  othe„,  as  they  are  to  more 

leisurely  people.  We  have  practically  tested  different  kinds,  and  are  now  enjoying  one  made  by  the  National  Wire  Mattress 
Company,  of  New  Britain,  Ct.  With  its  strength,  durability,  and  elasticity;  toe  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  improved." 

1  Delivered  to  any  R.  It.  Station  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canadas,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  $10.00. 

Address  NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS  CO.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


This  knife 
by  mail  50c. 
Same  knife, 
1  blade,  35 
cts.,  or3  for 
*1.00. 


Every  Knife  made  l»y  MAHER  &  GKOSH,  Cutlers, 
Toledo.  Ohio,  is  Hand-Forged  from  Razor  Steel.  We  re¬ 
place  any  proving  soft  or  tlawy,  free .  With  honest  goods,  at  honest 
prices,  we  ask  your  trade.  Will  send  by  mail,  postage  paid,  knife  like 
cut.  for50  c.ts. ;  heavy  2  blade,  60  cts. ;  extra  strong,  75  cts.  Our 
Beat  heavy  2-blade,  with  extra  finish,  *1.  Gent’s  fine  pen 
knives:  2-blade,  ebony,  '5 cts. ;  ivory, *1 ;  pearl,  *1.25; 
3-blade,  ebony,  *1 ;  ivory,  $1.50 ;  pearl  $1.30  to 
$5.  Ladies’  1-blade  25  cts.,  2  blade  50  cts. 
Boys’  2-blade  25  cts. 

PKTXEKS,  Medium,  75  cts.  Our 
Best,  8  inches  long  when  open,  every 
blade  tested,  oil  temper,  $1.  Budding- 
Knives:  Ebony,  60  cts. ;  ivory,  $1.  Lib¬ 
eral  discounts  to  Dealers,  Granges,  and 
Clubs.  Circulars  free.  Address  as  above. 


TELEPHOi 

i  E§KS  MForBusineNslUses.  E  \3  filea  9 

OUH  NEW  £llU*ROVED  BOIBLE 

topeGl&A  FOILED  metalic  telephone 

Is  the  finest  In  the  world,  and  the  only  completely  satisfactory  low 
priced  instrument;  with  Spring1  Call  Attachment,  made  by  practical! 
machinists  on  scientific  principles ;  warranted  to  work  on©  mile,  unaffected! 
by  changes  in  the  weather.  We  will  send  to  one  address  one  sample  setj 
comprising  two  Telephones,  two  walnut  holders,  six  copper  bound  insulators' 
and  200  feet  heavy  wire,  at  355  percent,  dlsoountfrom  regular  rate  ey) 
'which  is  |$3,  for  the  instruments.  This  offer  is  made  for  a  limited  time!1 
only,  simply  to  introduce  our  instruments;  they  will  soon  be  sufficiently  well 
Iknown  to  sell  through  the  trade,  and  we  shall  then  be  obliged  to  strictly  maintainL 
intelligence  can  put  them  up  by  following  directions  sent  with 


the  retail  price.  Any  person  of  ordinary  i 
sold  during  the  last  three  months  nearly  1 


money  and  pay  all  charges.  Ask  any  Commercial  Agency,  and  you  will  find  we  are  good  for  all  we  agree  to  do.  Post¬ 
age  20c.  Name  this  paper  when  you  write.  Kent,  W oodmau Co„  355  Congress  St.,  Boston*  Mass* 


i  pair,  w  e  have 

w  ylOOO  of  these  instruments*  and  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  all 

parts  ot  the  country.  We  guarantee  all  instruments  sold.  For  any  Telephone  that  fails  to  work,  we  will  refund  the 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

Its  well-known  excellence  as  a  'Wash-Blue  commends  It 
to  every  grocer  as  an  article  of  sure  sale.  Housekeepers 
using  It  once  will  buy  again. 

D.  S.  WILT  BERGER,  Proprietor, 
No.  233  North  Second  street,  Philadelphia. 

REGALIN  PRESERVING  POWDER, 

FOR  ECCS,  BUTTER,  FRESH  OR 
SALTED  MEAT,  Etc. 

Perfectly  tasteless,  and  preserves  the  color.  Keeps  the 
brine  clear,  free  from  scum,  and  brine  and  meat  from  sour¬ 
ing.  So  salted,  It  is  in  taste  and  flavor  much  sweeter  than 
ordinary.  Price  50  cts.  per  Box.  Sent  by  mail  to  anv  ad¬ 
dress,  postage  prepaid.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  AM  ENDE,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


THE  YALE  ARTIFICIAL  LEG. 

Pronounced  by  leading  Surgeons  and  those  who  wear 
them  to  be  the  best.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed  without  the 
presence  of  the  patient.  A  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free. 
Address,  GEO.  B.  HOGGSON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HYDRO-CARBON  LEATHER 
DRESSING. 

Warranted  to  soften,  preserve,  black  polish  and  make 
waterproof.  For  all  leather  needing  any  or  a)l  of  these 
qualities.  Ask  reliable  dealers  for  it  or  send  to 

A.  D.  STRONG,  IManuf ’ct’i,  Ashtabula,  O. 
J.  B.  IIALL,  Western  Agent, 

No.  6  Board  of  Trade  Court,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SCROLL  SAWS,  LATHES,  CLOCKS, 

Mechanics  and  Farmers  Tools.  Catalogue  free. 
Best  goods  in  market  at  low  prices. 

JOHN  WILKINSON,  77  State  St.,  Chicago. 


Beal  Good  White  Shirts 

FOR  50  CENTS  EACH. 

‘From  the  Work-room  to  the  Wearer,” 
Two,  or  more;  perfect  fitting,  open  back, 
shield-shaped  linen  bosom,  French  yoke 
shirts,  all  ready  to  wasli  and  wear,  mailed 
post-paid,  for  50  cents  each.  One  sample 
shirt  for  60  cents.  Fine  Linen  Collars,  un¬ 
laundered,  60  cents  for  six.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn  and  full  address  to 
NEWARK  SHIRT  COMPANY, 
104  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark,  N.J. 


TUTTLE 

The  Latest  and  Best 

KNITTER 

For  Family  Use 

In  the  Market. 


For  Circular,  Sample,  and 
Full  Particulars, 

LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  Co’ 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

IfoWcTs  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids’  and  Cripples' 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  bands  only, 
in  or  out-doors.  Comfort,  durability, 
and  ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Pat¬ 
entee  and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling 
Chairs  ”  pushed  about  at  the  Centennial. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 

HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  32  Platt  St.,  New  York. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  everv  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
ProHiable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools ,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  74-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

MCALLISTER,  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

Extraordinary  Inducement. 

In  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  to  give 
all  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  onr  beautiful 
Embossed  Scrap  Pictures  for  decorating  purposes,  1  will 
send  to  any  destination,  in  a  pre-paid  registered  package,  24 
full  Sheets  of  these  pictures  for  only  $1.00,  which  consist  of 
every  variety  of  Figures,  Birds,  Flowers,  Ferns,  &c.,  and 
will  guarantee  all  purchasers  against  loss  hy  mull  if  sent 
registered.  Send  3-cent  stamp  for  new  Catalogue,  which 
contains  a  complete  description  of  all  new  Sheets,  and  in¬ 
structions  as  I  o  tlieir  use.  OSCAR  W.  YOUNG, 

60  Fourth  St.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D„  N.  Y. 


SiHf  525; 

IlM  corer.an 

out.  Wki 
If  Perfect 

rr  ms  Send  f°r 

ECONOMY 


FOB  A  IT.?.  SINGEB  SEWING 

^ _ MACHINE,  with  drop-leaf  table* 

corer.  and  case  of  two  drawers,  as  shown  iu 
cut.  Warranted  New,  Latest  Improved  and 
Perfect.  No  pay  asked  till  seen  and  tried. 
Send  for  circular  and  save  money.  Address 
ECONOMY  EMPORIUM,  130  Dawboro  St..  CHICAGO. 
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IMPROVED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Improved  Plymouth  Rocks,  $3.00  per  doz.,  Pekin  Ducks,  $3.00  per  doz., 

B.  B.  R.  Games,  83.00  per  doz. 

Bronze  Turkeys,  $6.00  per  doz. 

F.  H.  CORBIN,  Newington,  Conn.  tu 


Magrane's  Light  Brahmas ;  also  Dark  Brahmas.  Partridge 
Cochins,  Houdans  and  White  Leghorns.  $  i  per  13,  care- 
fully  packed  In  new  baskets,  safe  any  distance.  Stock  un¬ 
equalled.  Purity  and  quality  positively  guaranteed.  Ma* 
grane  &  l^iiirservlce*  104  Montclair  Av., Newark,  N.  J. 


illy  packed  in  new  baskets,  sate  any  an - -  _  __ 

mailed.  Purity  and  quality  positively  guaranteed.  Maj 
rane  F'a.irservice,  104  Montclair  Av.,Newai 

tirirtci  Fob  Hatching!^  per  13.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Leg- 

HjTljrO  horns,  W.F.  B.  Spanish,  Lt.  Brahmas,  B.B.R. 
Games. _ LOUIS  ANDERSON,  Flemmgton,  N.  J. 

ECCS  FOR  HATCHING- 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  Brown 
Leghorns.  Prices  reasonable.  Circulars. 

CHAS.  FELDMABf,  Greencastle,  Penn. 

EGG-S  FOR  HATCHING 

From  high-class  poultry;  Light  Brahmas,  weighing 26  lbs. 
a  pair  at  10  months  old ;  Brown  Leghorns  and  Rouen  Ducks, 
all  selected  and  mated  with  care,  $1.50  per  13—52  eggs  lor 

$4.00.  No  ci]y^r^RUNNERf  zionsville,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

From  fine  thoroughbred  Poultry.  Light  Brahmas,  $3  per 
13;  Plymouth  Rocks,  Am  Rose  Comb  Dominiques^  Colored 


l-DO-IT 


passed  In  size,  perfect  markings,  and  other  points  of  excel¬ 
lence.  No  circulars.  Write  for  what  Is  wanted.  Surplus 
stock  all  sold.  EFH,  R.  NEWHAKD, 

Box  147. _ Allentown,  Pa, 

for  2  stamps— SendCata- 

logue  of  Books,  Stock, 
Fowls.  The  latter  of 
best  strains  and  pedi¬ 
gree.  "Amateur's  Man¬ 
ual,  or  Specific  Mating  of  Thorough-bred  Fowls,”  75  cents. 
“ Breeding  and  Management ,”  or  thorough-breds  for  prac¬ 
tical  use,  50  cts.,  both  for  $1  and  4  stamps.  Jersey  Cattle, 
Berkshire  Pigs,  Shepherd  Dogs,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  P. 
Rocks,  Houdan  and  Leghorn  Fowls,  Bronze  Turkeys  and 
Pekin  Ducks  bred  and  for  sale.  Quality  is  1st  class. 

I,  K  FELCH,  Natick,  Mass. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  or 

Pea  Oomb  Partridge  Cochins. 

From  my  Prize  Birds. 
Largest  fowls  and  Best  layers 
in  the  world. 

EGGS,  for  hatching. 

Ready  after  March  1st,  1879. 
Illustrated  Circulars  mailed  for 
3  cent  stamp. 

ChP.  BURNHAM,  Melrose,  Mass. 

New  England  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm. 

Having  had  8  years  experience  in  the  breeding  of  Pure 
Premium  Plymouth  Rocks, I  can  recommend  them  tobe the 
best  Fowls  in  the  world  for  all  purposed  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing  at  $1.25  per  14,  or  $2.00  for  80,  carefully  packed  and  war¬ 
ranted  fresh.  Remit  money  through  P.  O.  Order  or  regia- 
tered  letter.  Gk  H.  RATHBUN,  Wlllimantic,  Conn. 

HIGHEST  CLASS.~ 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge,  White  Cochins, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Hou¬ 
dans,  Golden  Sebright,  and  B.  B.  K.  G.  Bantams.— Pekin, 
Aylesbury,  and  Rouen  Ducks. — Mv  stock  is  unsurpassed. 
My  location  is  central,  and  desirable  for  Eastern,  Western, 
Southern,  and  Canada  customers.  My  establishment  is 


THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY, 

lustrated  monthlv.  devoted  to  Poultry.  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Rafr 
bits,  and  other 
sclentlflcaVy. 
best  writers  in  the  >_ 

on  beautiful  tinted  hook  ■  _  .  . 

tar  per  year  1  Sample  copies,  twelve  cents.  Advertising, 
ten  cents  per  line.  Address,  FERRIS  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


GAME  FOWL.  mul^CatUe.^auiJfdfed'by 

J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. _ 

Thoroughbred  and  Grade  Jerseys. 

I  ofler  for  sale,  at  reasonable  prices  for  the  quality,  75 
head  of  thoroughbred  and  grade  Jersey  Heifers,  and  Cows 
of  all  ages.  Also  10  thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls,  from  2 
months  to  4  years  of  age.  My  thoroughbreds  are  not 
equalled  by  any  of  the  late  importations,  and  my  grades  re¬ 
commend  themselves  by  their  production.  I  refer  to  every 
individual  who  ever  purchased  an  animal  of  me  during  the 
SO  years  I  have  bred  this  stock.  All  animals  sold  by  me  are 
guaranteed  as  represented.  For  terms,  apply  in  person  to 
THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 
Hambletonian  Horses  and  Colts  also  for  sale ;  best  blood. 

CHOICE  YOUNG  BUTTER  STOCK. 

Jersey  Bulls ;  “  Silver  Bill,”  S,864,  dropped  Feb.  27th,  1878. 
color  Fawn,  with  considerable  white,  and  “  Golden  Sheaf," 


mediate  service.  C.  S.  BUNNEEIii 

Care  Bradley  and  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

. . .  j,  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  ^  2 

iT  and  reduced  Price  List  of  our  choice  OkvJa 

thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  ’MBS? 
semffi&spm  Poultry,  and  Dogs,  sent  free  of  charge. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO„  221  Chnrch  St.,  Phlla,,  Pa. 

CEDAR  MOUND  STOCK  FARM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Herd  Registered  Jersey  Cattle 
•nd  Berkshire  Swine.  G.  F.  MILLER,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

POUAND-CHINA  PIGS,  full  blood,  at  low  figures. 

„  Eayre  Oliphant, 

NEW  LISBON,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  March  1, 1879. 

Lewis’  Lancashire  Swine. 

Have  No  More  Hog  Cholera! 

These  swine  have  taken  first 
premiums  in  England  and  this 
country.  White  in  color,  well 
haired,  very  hardy,  healthy, 
small  waste,  easily  fattened, 
very  prolific,  large  size.  Send 
for  circular. 


W.  G.  LEWIS, 

_ Framingham,  Maas. 

Large  sale  of  ohio  improved  Ches¬ 
ter  SWINE.  (See  page  76,  Feb’y  No.  American 
Agriculturist.)  Orders  for  spring  pigs  are  coming  in  lively. 
Mr.  Dawson  sent  for  two  pairs. 

HEADQUARTERS, 

The  Old  Reliable  D.  HI.  Magie  Company, 

OXFORD,  OHIO, 

Originator,  Breeders,  Shippers,  and  Exportersof  our  World 
Renown  Magie  or  Poland  Ctiina  Swine.  Are  receiving  orders 
now  for  next  spring  pigs.  Pigs  furnished  in  pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  Prices  reasonable.  Reduced  rates  by  express. 
Money  need  not  accompany  your  order.  We  call  your  at¬ 
tention  especially  to  our  extraordinary  World  Beater  Strain. 
As  a  reference  we  refer  you  to  our  (40)  Forty  Fears  of  con¬ 
tinuous  and  increasing  business  as  a  testimonial  and  evidence 
of  our  manner  of  dealing  with  the  public. 

THOROUGHBRED  HORSES 

AT  FLEETWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 

Wishing  to  reduce  my  stock.  T  will  sell  at  reduced  prices. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS, 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

SELECT  BUTTER 


NOR' _ 

Dealer  in_  A 


er  in  Ayrshire,  jersey  and  Guernsey  cat- 
Mr.  Crozier’s  stock  took  the  highest  award 
Centennial  Show  in  1876  ;  also 


first  on  Ayrshire's,  first  on  Jerseys,  first 
fs.  Family  Cows,  Sheep,  and.  Yoi 


Thoroughbred  poultry 

BROWN  LEGHORN,  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
PLYMOUTH  SOCKS, 
PEA-COMBED  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.V. 


ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  FREE. 


SIX-ROWED  BM  FOR  SEED. 

Sample  free  by  mall  to  any  reader  of  the  American  Agrt 
CUlturist  who  will  send  me  his  address. 

Also  catalogue  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  free  to  alL 
Addreia  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


fe8¥u8ils, 
Collie  Paps. 


yCows,  Sheep,  and  Young 
Heifers,  on  sale.  Also  30 


mis,  and  neuers,  uu 
ps.  Address  as  above. 


COLLIES. 

Genuine  Scotch  Collie  Pnps  for  sale  from  thorough¬ 
ly  trained  pedigreed  stock,  carefully  selected  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  These  pup9  are  great  beauties,  possess 
all  the  correct  markings  and  points  of  the  breed,  and  their 
high  quality  is  rarelv  found  in  this  country.  Bred  and  for 
sale  by  FRANCIS  MORRIS,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Our 
flrBt  importation  of  Collie  Shepherds  was  made  In  1844. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

R.  W.  CAMERON  &  CO., 

Shipping;  ait  Commission  Huts, 

33  Sontli  William  St.,  New  York. 

Proprietors  of  the  “Diamond,”  and  “Light  or  the 
Age  ”  Brands  of  Oil,  and  Pioneer  Line  of  Ships  for  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  East.  Cash  advances  made  on  con¬ 
signments  of  Wool.  Tin.  and  other  approved  produce,  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Orders  solicited  for  American 
productions,  accompanied  by  approved  credits. 


Best  &  Cheapest. 


Buchan’s  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip  prevents  and 
enres  the  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

Buchan’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Screw-worm  or  Grnb. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 

YOUNG-  TURKEYS,  CHICKS,  AND 

MOULTING  FOWLS, 

During  early  Spring  and  Summer  months  will  go  safely 
through  the  summer  diseases  and  weakness  and  come  out 
In  splendid  condition  for  market  and  as  winter  layers,  if 
given  occasionally  the  “  Impei  lal  Egg  Food.”  Sold 
by  Agricultural  Stores,  Seedsmen,  Grocers,  dbc.  Packages 
sent  pre-patd  for  50c.  and  $1.00.  25  pound  kegs  by  freight  for 
$6.25.  CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Poprietors, 

AMERICAN 

Cattle  Food  Co., 

DEALERS  IN 

COTTON  SEED  OIL  UAL, 

PYRE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 

Shipments  made  to  all  sections  of  the  Country  at 
the  lowest  market  rates. 

SEND  ADDRESS  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE  LIST 
STATE  QUALITY  DESIRED. 

OFFICE,  143  Pearl  St.,  Room  17,  N.  Y. 


EUROPEAN  IGG  FOOD 

Will  make  your  hens  lay.  prevents  and  cures  most  of  the 
diseases  of  poultry,  and  permanently  Improves  the  fowls  ; 
Invaluable  to  poultry  men.  Trial  packages  50  cts.,  postpaid. 
6-lb.  boxes  by  express  $2.00.  25-lb.  boxes  by  express  or 
freight  $6.25. 

R.  KELLOGG,  Sole  Proprietor, 

338  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Wholesale  Agents,  W.  W.  CLARK,  1218  N.  8d  St.,  Phlla., 
Pa.;  R.  Mackay,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

N.  B.— I  also  keep  all  poultry  supplies,  and  can  ship  any 
distance.  Agents  wanted.  


FARMER’S  MAP 
19x25,  FREE! 

Gives  number  Farm  Animals  each 
State,  and  how  to  mark.  Address 

H,  W,  HILL  &  CO.,  Decatur,  Ill, 


DAY’S  IMPROVED  #60 

AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR. 

Simplest  and  Best.  Hatches  and  Rears  the 
Best  Chicks.  Best  possible  Indorsements. 

Address  for  Circulars,  &c., 

DAY  BROS.  &  CO., 

JI31iin4on-Avenue^Baljtimore^I^jUj<SiA. 

NEW  PROCESS 

For  Incubation  and  Artificial  Hatching 

Apparatus,  100  eggs  capacity,  $25.00.  Forty-one  gold  and 
bronze  medals  and  diplomas  awarded  to  the  Inventor, 
Peof.  A.  CORBETT,  7  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  Send  for 


circular. 

The  CENTENNIAL  Tr  ON-  CLAD  is  the 

INCUBATOR 

for  the  Farm,  Fancier,  and  Poultry  Breeder,  because  it  la 
simple,  easily  understood,  and  managed  ;  needs  little  care ; 
is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  hatches  from  80  to  90  por 
cent  of  the  eggs.  Send  8-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular, 
and  state  where  you  saw  this.  A.  M.  HAESTED, 
_J^LBox23_  Rve,  N.  Y. 

Patent  Concave  Oi-Shoes. 

The  only  forged  ox-shoe  made 
\  with  concavity  to  fit  hoof,  and  the 
'best  and  cheapest. 

GREENFIELD  TOOL  CO..  Greenfield.  Masa. 


USE  THE  VERY  BEST. 

“Trade  J}  Mark.” 

ANNATTO. 

L.  E.  RAWSON.  3*  Malden  Dane,  N.  V.  Cltyi 
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EXTRA  CHOICE, 

35c.  per  lb. 

All  Express  Charges  Paid  on 

SO  IBs.  and  upwards.  Direct  from 
the  Importer  to  the  Consumer.  No 
Middlemen. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO. 


TEAS 


P.  O.  Box  4236. 


8  Church  Street, 


New  York  City. 


The  St.  Panl  anfl  Sionx  City  R.R.  Co. 

ARE  OFFERING  THEIR 

CHOICE  LANDS  in 

South-western  Minnesota  and  North¬ 
western  Iowa, 

at  prices  ranging  from  $4  to  $6  per  acre,  on 
the  most  favorable  terms. 

These  lands  are  acknowledged  to  he  superior  to  any  in  the 
North-west,  being  in  the  great  Wheat  Belt,  the  crops  of 
Corn,  Sorghum,  Flax,  Hemp,  Barley,  Rye,  and  Oats,  are 
Very  prolific. 

No  section  of  the  N.  W.  offers  lands  so  well  adapted  for 
STOCK  RAISING  and  DAIRY  purposes,  being  celebrated 
for  Its  superior  Grasses  and  well  watered  by  Lukes  and 
Streams.  Climate  unsurpassed.  For  Maps  and  Pamphlets 
giving  lull  particulars,  address 

Land  Department  St.  Paul  &  Sionx  City 
R.R.  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


MINNESOTA 


^  DAKOTA 

J  OVER  1,000,000  ACRES  of 

SFINE  farming  lands 

M— i  IN  MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

n  '  For  sale  by  the  WINONA  &  ST.  PETER  R.  R.  CO., 
jj  At' from  $2  to  $6  per  Acre,  and  on  liberal  terms. 
»*/■%  These  lands  lie  in  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  North- 
S^«<  West,  and  are  equally  well  adapted  ro  the  growth  of 
lAA  other  grain,  vegetables,  etc.  The  climate  is  unsur- 
PO  passed  for  healtlifnlness. 

1 — J  They  are  Free  from  Incumbrance. 

Circulars,  Maps,  etc.,  containing  full  informa- 
r  tion,  sent  free. 

CH  AS.  E.  SIMMONS,  Land  Commissioner, 
Gen’l  Offices  C.  &  N.-W.  R’y  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Mention  this  paper  in  writing. 

IF  VOC  WANT  A  FARM  OR  HOME  j 

with  independence  and  plenty  in  your  old-age,  the 

BEST -THINS  IN  THE  7 

is  the  Atchison.  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 

LANDSIN  KANSAS 

Circulars  with  map,  giving  fuU  information,  free. 

A.  S.  JOHNSON.  Acting  Land  Com’r.  Topeka.  Kan 


HOMES 


IN 


NEAR 

THE  WEST. 


A  choice  from  over  1,000,000  acres  Iowa  hands,  due 
west  from  Chicago,  at  from  $5  to  $8  per  acre,  in  farm  lots, 
and  on  easy  terms.  Low  freight  and  ready  markets.  No 
wilderness— no  ague— no  Indians.  Land  exploring  tickets 
from  Chicago,  free  to  buyers.  For  Maps,  Pamphlets,  and 
full  information,  apply  to 

IOWA  RAILROAD  land  company, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  or  92  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 


HOW  TO  GET  THEM  In  the  best  part  of  the  state.  6,000,000 
acres  for  Bale.  For  a  copy  of  the  “  Kansas  Pacific  Home* 
fitc&d,”  address  S.  J.  Gilmore,  Land  Com’r,  Salina,  Kansas. 

GRAND  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

880  ACRES  near  Janesville,  Rock  County,  Wisconsin. 
Large  Brick  Mansion,  23  Rooms.  2  commodious  Tenant 
Houses.  Improvements  alone  very  valuable,  cost  over 
$25,000.  About  700  acres  under  cultivation.  Finely  wooded, 
and  watered  by  ever-living  streams  and  rivulets.  Admira¬ 
bly  adapted  for  Dairy,  Stock,  or  Grain  Farming.  Within  5 
miles  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Janesville.  Cash  price, 
$30,000.  A  rare  opportunity  for  investment. 

Address  W.  H.  HASBROUCK,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

UY  MARYLAND  FARMS  i'"  $7' ‘t"o"$25 

per  acre.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

_ _ H.  P.  CHAMBERS.  Federalshnrg,  Md, 

400  Farms  near  Richmond,  Va. 

All  prices.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Chaffin,  Staples  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


B 


FARMS ! 


CAD  ft/I  ©  1  Fruit.  Grain,  and  Grass  Farms  in  best 
r  r%  IY  1 V a  O  1  part  of  Maryland  at  Panic  Prices.  For 
Catalogues  address  Mancha  &  Wilson,  Rldgely,  Md. 

ID  A  TO  TA/T  G  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain  Farms  at 
JT  iA.  jLUlvJLS. —  low  prices. 

A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 

CtJ-  PAY.— With  Stencil  Outfits.  What  costs  4  cts. 

sells  rapidly  for  50  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

S.  M.  SPliNCER,  112  Washington  St„  Boston.  Mass. 


ill 


Hours  MUSIC  A  I.  Instruction 

New  England  Conservatory, 
Mnslo  Hall,  Boston.  E.  TonrjCe,  Director.] 


SIS. 


SOW  TO  MAKE  $100  CASK / 

Anybody  Can  Do  It  Easily. 

Sell  100  of  our  new  and  wide-awake  books. 

SUCCESSFUL  FOLKS! 

How  They  Win  ! 

By  MATTHEW  HALE  SMITH. 

Steel  Portrait  of  Stewart  and  others.  Agents  are  selling 
from  25  to  100  weekly.  Circulars  free.  Address 
American  Publishing  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  DR.  MARCH'S  NEW  BOOK 

From  Dark  to  Dawn 

In  this  new  volume  the  Popular  Author  of  Night  Scenes 
in  the  Bible  portrays  with  vivid  and  thrilling  force  the 
events  of  Sacred  Truth,  and  adds  fresh  testimony  to  the 
beauty,  pathos  and  sublimity  of  the  Stories  of  the  Bible. 
Agents  will  find  this  Book  with  its  sparkling  thoughts, 
beautiful  engravings,  and  rich  bindings,  the  best  in  the 
market.  Terms  Liberal.  Circulars  Free. 

J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WHAT  OUR  FARMER’S  GIRLS  OUGHT 
TO  KNOW. 

By  Dr.  MARY  J.  STUDLEY. 

We  hope  every  girl  and  young  woman  in  America  will 
read  it,  for  the  reason  that  we  believe  it  will  tend  to  make 
them  better  women  and  nobler  mothers.  We  know  of  no 
more  suitable  gift  book  for  our  daughters.”— New  England 
Journal  of  Education.  Price  $1.25  by  mail.  Liberal  in¬ 
ducements  to  agents.  1,000  agents  wanted.  Address, 

M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  13  &  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’  Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WE  SEND  FREE 

of  Recitations,  Dial ogues.Home  Amusements,  How  to  Write 
Compositions,  Ready  Reckoners,  Recipe  and  Cook  Books, 
Letter  Writers,  Riddles  and  Puzzles,  Etiquette,  Checkers 
and  Chess,  Gardening,  Ready-made  Speeches,  Debating,  Ma¬ 
sonic  Books.  &c„  mailed  free.  Send  address  to  DICK  & 
FITZGERALD,  Publishers.  P.  O.  Box  2975.  18  Ann  St.,N.  Y. 


The  Sorgo  Han  dBook 


A  Treatise  on  Sorgo  and  lmphee  Canes, 

Varieties,  Seed,  Culture,  and  Manufacture, 

Sent  free,  on  application . 

We  are  preparod  to  furnish 

JPTTKJE  OJLNEJ  SEED 

Of  the  Best  Varieties > 

k; I ymyer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

NEW  BOOKS  AT  HALF  PRICeT" 

We  mail  to  nnv  a  dress  in  the  United  States  the  best 
books  in  all  departin'  nts  of  literature,  standard  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  at  half  list  price.  Our  stock  the  largest  in 
United  States,  and  additions  being  daily  made.  Catalogue 
free.  Send  postal  with  name  of  yourself  and  friends.  Al60 
send  for  specimen  copy  of  Toledo  Blade,  the  best  family 
paper  published.  Address 

THE  BLADE,  Toledo.  O. 


The _ 

journal 
Sample  copy, 


FARMER’S  ADVOCATE.— The  agricultural 
irnal  of  CANADA.  Terms,  $1.00  per  annum. 
:opy,  10  cents.  Address 

\V.  WEED,  London,  Ont. 


Another  battle  on  high  prices  R  f!  A  M 

_  War  with  monopolists  renewed  aAssjJ 

eattv’s  latest  Newspaper  for  full  reply  sent  free. 
Before  buying  PIANO  or  ORGAN,  read  my  latest  circu¬ 
lar.  Beattv’s  celebrated  Pianos  &  Organs,  beautiful  Instru¬ 
ments  !  Challenge  comparison  !  Rivals  are  jealous  of  my 
success !  Most  successful  house  in  America ! 

Rosewood  Pianos,  $135.  16  stop  Church  Organs,  $115. 
Ill  A  B  tremendous  bargains  now  ready.  Address  1st  ft  D 
IT  it  it ir.„ ,, ;„i  Beatty,Wasliingion,N.J..U.S.A.13y3!» 

■J  /A  /x  Embossed  Pictures  and  Cards,  25c.;  or  25  Floral 
lUU  Chromo  Cards,  10c.,  with  name;  also,  Agents’ 
Price-List.  J.  U.  HYDE,  Pomfret  Landing,  Ct, 

.  Chromo,  Perfumed,  Snowflake,  and  Lace 
Cards,  Name  on  all.  iO  cts.  Game  Authors  ,15  cts. 

LYMAN  &  CO.,  Cliutonville,  Conn. 

Chromo  and  Perfumed  Cards,  [no  3  alike,] 
Name  in  Gold  and  Jet,  10c.  „ 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

JERFUMED  CARDS  31  styles ;  50  witli  name,  10  cents, 
In  case,  12  cents ;  25  Gold  and  Silver  Borders,  12  cents. 
NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

50  Perfumed,  Snowflake,  and  Chromo  Cards  in 
case,  name  in  gold ;  or  25  Acquaintance,  10c. 
IMPERIAL  CARD  CO.,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 

GOLD,  SILVER,  LACE,  DIAMOND,  LILLY,  Rose¬ 
bud,  &c.  Cards.  Your  name  neatly  printed  on  them, 
all,  only  10c.  Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Conn. 

Perfumed,  Snowflake,  Chromo,  Motto,  Cards, name 
in  gold  and  jet.  10c. 

G-  A  -  SPRING,  E.  Wallingford,  Ct. 

FASHIONABLE,  GOLD  BORDER,  FLORAL,  &C-, 
Cards,  with  name,  in  case,  10c. ;  25  Gilt  Edge  Cards, 
15c.  EXCELSIOR  CARD  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 


60 

60 


ccc 


50 


25 


MOST  FANCY  CARDS  I  EVER  SOLD, 
no  two  alike,  lOc.,  post-paid. 

J.  B.  HUSTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


GREENWICH  ACADEMY,  with  Musical  institute 
and  Commercial  College.  A  SEA-SIDE  school. 
Founded  1802.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Stu¬ 
dents  received  any  time.  Catalogue  free.  Address  REV. 
F.  D.  BLAKE9LEE.  A.  M.,  Principal,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


Bookwalter  Engine, 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power.  ..$242.00 
4 K  “  “  ...  283.50 

G'A  “  “  ...  343.50 

B3?*Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  Sc  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


“Hector”  Force  &  Suction  Pumps, 

WITH  PATENT  STONE  CYLINDERS, 

For  Wells,  Cisterns,  Coal  Mines, 
Wind-Mills,  Brewers,  &c. 

The  “  Hector  ”  \ 

are  the  most  dura-  V 


ble 


easiest 


working  pumps  in 
the  market,  are  be¬ 
ing  used  in  wells 
of  all  depths  with  perfect  success.  The  cylinders  are  acid 
proof  and  cannot  rust,  hence  valves  do  not  wear ;  they  can 
be  attached  to  any  other  iron  pumps,  and  are  especially 
suitable  for  Driven  Wells  and  Wind  Mills.  Will  sell  cylinders 
(ready  to  be  attached)  separate  from  the  stock,  if  desired. 
Double  Cylinder  Pumps  for  Mines,  &c.,  made  to  order. 

*-** - - - — iBle/  .  .  ~ 


Active  and  responsli 
(Send  for  Circulars.) 


:  Agents  wanted  in  every  State. 
EWALD  OVER, 


Sole  Manufacturer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguisher.  For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50 
feet.  Easily  carried.  No 
Dwelling.  Country  Home,  or 
Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send 
for  large  Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN. 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

THE  DRIVEN  WELL, 

Town  and  County  privileges  for  making 
J>rivem  Wells  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  Driven  Well 
Patent,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

_ _  NEW  YORK. 

LLOY0 

Manufacturer  of 

Steel  anil  Iron  Wire,  anfl  Wire  Rope 

Of  Every  Description. 

Galvanized  Wire  Clothes-line,  Fence  anti  Vineyard 
Wire,  and  Fence  Staples. 

Price  Lists  with  full  particulars  on  application. 

Offices  No.  81  John  St.,  New  YorkClty. 

P.  O.  BOX  2,339. 
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For  mending  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Load, 
or  Iron,  without  acid  or  soldering  iron. 
Any  lady  or  child  can  mend  with  it. 
Will  send  one  sample  Plate  by  mail 
(with  directions'  that  will  cut  192  if -in. 
square  patches,  on  receipt  of  25c. ;  8  for 
$1 ;  100  for  $10.  (Postage  stamps  rec’d  as 
cash.)  AGENTS  WANTED.  Can  carry 
one  day’s  stock  in  your  pocket.  Sales 
will  yield  $3  to  $15  per  day.  Our  64-page 
illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Chromos, 
Jewelry,  Novelties,  Stationeiw,  &c., 
Free.  Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
108  South  8th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 


Hd 
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> 
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Building'  Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  flue  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used )  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

J.  FAY.  Camden,  N.  J. 


50 


New  Style  CAR  DS,  Gold  Border,  Chromo,  Motto, 
etc.,  name  in  Gold,  10c. 

STAR  CARD  CO.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


25 


of  the  Prettiest  Cards  you  ever  saw,  or  18  Ele¬ 
gant  New  Style  Chromo  Cards,  with  name  iOcts., 
post-paid.  GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


50 


Richly  perfumed  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  in  jet,  10c. ; 
with  Case,  13c.  25  Murphy  Temperance  Cards,  20c. 
_  —  .  —".TIN  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 


F.  W.  AUS1 


r-r_  Ait-ywej 


40 


MOTTO,  CHROMO,  ETC.,  CARDS,  name 
and  fancy  case,  10  cts. 

E.  D.  GILBERT,  P.  M.,  Higganum.Conn, 


CARDS.— 10  Lily  of  the  Valley,  10  Scrolle,  10  Engraved, 
10  Transparent.  1  Model  Love  Letter,  1  Card  Case. 
Name  on  all,  15c.  WARD  &  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 

~Send7(TGE 0 .  W.  SIMMONS, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  BEE 
KEEPER’S  SUPPLIES,  Newark,  Delaware,  for 
Price-List  of  Bee  Hives,  Extractors,  Veils,  Queens,  &c.,  &C. 
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THE  ABOVE  CUT  FULLY  REPRESENTS  THE  GAME  AND  THE  MODE  OF  PLAYING  IT.  THE  SIZE 
OF  THE  BOARD  IS  5  Ft.  10  In.  x  2  Ft.  1  In. 

No.  1  is  very  neatly  gotten  up,  and  it  is  an  ornament  for  any  room.  There  are 
ten  halls  and  one  cue  put  up  with  every  game,  together  with  printed  instructions. 
Price  of  No.  1,  $5.00.  Expressage  to  he  paid  hy  the  recipient. 

No.  2  is  of  the  same  size  as  No.  1,  the  only  difference  in  the  two  hoards  being 
that  No.  2  is  made  of  Fine  Black  Walnut,  the  surface  is  covered  with  extra  fine 
Billiard  ('loth,  and  the  halls,  are  of  Boxwood.  Price  of  No.  2,  $8.00.  Expressage 
to  he  paid  hy  the  recipient. 

The  hoard  being  very  light,  it  can  he  placed  on  any  table,  and  when  it  is  not  in 
use,  it  can  he  put  aioay  in  a  very  small  space.  Orders  solicited. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Sole  Agents,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


MAKE  HOME  ATTRACTIVE! 

GIVE  TO  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS 
SOMETHING  TO  TALK  ABOUT  AND  BE  INTERESTED  IN. 

LOOK  _A_  T  THIS. 

BILLI  A R  D  E  T  T  E. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


COOKING  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK 

AND 

HOUSEKEEPERS’  GUIDE 
To  Cookery  and  Kitchen  Management. 

By  Miss  JULIET  CORSON, 

Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Cooking  School. 
This  work  will  Be  “a  Household  Treasure,"  explaining 
the  system  of  Economical  Cookery  taught  in  the  New  York 
Cooking  School.  PK1CE,  POSTPAID,  $1.55. 


New  Edition— Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Twenty-Five  Cent  Dinners 

FOR  FAMILIES  OF  SIX. 

By  Miss  JULIET  COLSON. 

Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Cooking  School. 

Miss  Cors>>n  undertakes  to  show  that  a  good  dinner  can  he 
made  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  not  only  for  one  per¬ 
son,  hut  for  a  family  of  six.  comprising  the  two  parents  and 
four  children  of  the  usual  ages  and  appetites.  We  can  com¬ 
mend  this  work  to  every  family.  especially  to  farmers’  fam¬ 
ilies,  who  will  find  here  the  methods  ol  cooking  the  articles 
of  food  furnished  by  the  farm,  in  a  variety  of  acceptable 
fo' ms.  Most  farmers  have  a  great  abundance,  hut  their 
tables  lack  variety, and  to  this  end, Miss  Corson’s  little  hook 
will  he  found  full  ot  useful  hints. 

PAPER  COVERS,  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  25  CENTS. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO,,  245  Broadway,  New  York;, 


New  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Edition  of 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of 

FLORISTS’  PLANTS, 

For  the  Amateur  and  Professional  Florist. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit ,”  and  “  Gardening 
for  Pleasure." 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  valuable  work,  by  Mr.  Henderson,  has  become  well 
known  and  deservedly  popular  everywhere.  In  it  not  only 
is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propagation  explained, 
but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and  grow  the  plants 
after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work  is  not  one  for 
florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s  wants  are 
constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  cultiv  ition  of  flowers  under  glass,  or  in  the 
open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  pleasure,  as 
well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade.  The  work 
is  characterized  by  the  -ame  radical  common  sense  that 
marked  the  author’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  and  “  Garden¬ 
ing  for  Pleasure,”  and  it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation 
of  lovers  of  floriculture.  The  important  additions  of  new 
matter  that  have  been  made  to  the  present  edition,  have 
been  written  mainly  as  general  answers  to  hundreds  of 
questions  that  have  suggested  themselves  to  those  already 
in  possession  of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

GRANGE  JUDD  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York, 


Just  Published. 

New  Edition— Revised  and  Enlarged. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  JR., 

Engineer  of  the  Draining  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Second  Edition — Revised  and  Enlarged. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained,  and  the  Reason  why. — How  Drains 
Act,  and  how  they  affect  the  Soil.— How  to  go  to  work  to 
lay  out  a  System  of  Drains.— How  to  Make  the  Drains.— How 
to  take  Care  of  Drains  and  Drained  Land.— What  Draining 
Costs.— Will  it  Pay?— How  to  Make  Draining  Tiles.— The 
Reclaiming  of  Salt  Marshes.— Malarial  Diseases.— House 
Drainage  and  Town  Sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health.- Improvements  in  Draining  Tiles.— Land  Drain¬ 
age— Details  of  the  Work. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

NEW  EDITION  JUST  ISSUED. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY’S 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive 

Catalogue  of  Rural  Books, 
1879. 

This  Catalogue,  comprising  80  octavo  pages,  contains  brief 
descriptions  of  the  most  desirable  hooks  for  the  FARM, 
GARDEN,  and  HOUSEHOLD,  and  is 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

A  large  or  a  small  Library  of  most  useful  and  valuable  bopka 
can  be  made  up  from  the  choice  list  here  presented. 


Send  two  tlxrec— cent  Postage  Stamps  for  a 
Sample  Copy. 


NEW  EDITION  JUST  ISSUED. 

THE 

Sportsman’s  Library 

OF  STANDARD  BOOKS, 

Containing  Brief  Descriptions  of  a  large 
number  of  most  interesting  and  valua¬ 
ble  Boohs  upon  Out-door  Sports  and 
Amusements,  and  Illustrated  with 
a  great  number  of  Spirited  En¬ 
gravings  of  Game  Birds,  Fish, 
Horses,  etc.,  many  of  them 
Drawn  from  Life. 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  sportsman  ;  every  one  wish¬ 
ing  to  acquire  the  art  of  Shooting,  or  to  obtain  Information 
regarding  Game  Birds,  Fish,  Horses,  Guns,  and  Equipments. 
—Hnn.N.P.  Stanton.  1‘rexhlenl  Aaltonul  liffle  Ahx/u-iiUion. 

Aliandsome  compilation,  the  demand  for  which  is  grati¬ 
fying  evidence  of  an  incre  se  of  interest  in  manly  pastimes. 

—  Col.  Wm.  C.  Church.  Editor  Arm//  and  Novi/  Journal. 
A  complete  compendium.  Contains  all  the  best  and  reli¬ 
able  hooks  on  these  interesting  topics,  also  characteristics  of 
birds,  fishes,  (logs,  etc.  Natural  history  also  finds  its  place. 

—  Forest  and  Stream. 

A  welcome  and  much  needed  publication,  telling  where  to 
find  good  text  hooks  upon  this  or  'liar  .sport  —  Geo.  S. 
Schennerhorn.  Jr.,  Secretary  National  R'fie  Association. 

A  very  interesting  compilation— meets  a  want  that  has 
been  felt— as  sportsmen  and  others  can  find  enumerated  and 
described  in  it  the  various  books  they  may  require—  Spirit 
of  the  Timex. 

Ml  interested  in  sporting  matters  will  he  gratified  hy  this 
publication. — Maj.  Henry  Pulton,  Captain  American  Team. 

Send,  two  tliree-cent  Postage  Stamps 
for  a  Sample  Copy. 


Any  one  of  tlie  above  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  publishers, 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


[March, 


' AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1879.] 


$25  Bracket  Saw  for  $3. 


The  greatest  mechanical  invention  in  BRACKET  SAWS  ever  produced.  We 
guarantee,  not  a  fortune,  but  that  any  ordinary  boy  from  10  years  of  age  upwards, 
can  earn  from  one  to  eight  or  ten  dollars  per  day  with  tins  machine.  He  can 
earn  the  price  of  this  machine  in  three  days.  We  can  refer  to  hundreds 
who  have  done  this,  and  are  making  good  wages.  Parents,  consult  your  own 
interests  and  the  welfare  of  your  children.  Do  not  fail  to  procure  one  of  these 
saw9  for  your  home  ;  in  addition  to  the  many  useful  and  handsome  ornaments, 
made  at  a  nominal  cos:,  by  your  children,  you  benefit  them  greatly  by  keeping  them 
pleasantly  employed  in-doors,  and  above  all,  giving  them  practical  lessons  in  me¬ 
chanical  art. 

To  the  Ladies  who  love  this  useful  work.—' This  is  the  only  practical  saw  that  physi¬ 
cians  do  not  object  to  your  using.  It  is  just  what  you  want,  easy  to  operate  and  noise¬ 
less  ;  the  only  saw  that  can  claim  this  point.  It  is  constructed  from  iron  and  steel,  is 
the  neatest  in  design  and  more  beautifully  ornamented  than  any  bracket  saw  ever 
manufactured ;  it  stands  perfectly  solid  without  fastening,  will  saw  IX  inches  thick, 
and  will  swing  18  inches  in  the  clear;  is  by  far  the  most  powerful,  and  much  the 
lightest  and  rapid  running  machine  in  the  world.  It  has  the  best  and  most 
powerful  drill ;  its  tilting  table  for  inlaid  work  is  superior  to  all  others. 

It  is  guaranteed  that  the  Holly  Scroll  Saw  and  Drill  will  please  all  and  give 
better  satisfaction  than  auy  other  machine  in  the  market  at  any  price  ;  if  not, 
the  money  will  be  refunded. 

PRICES  : 

No.  1,  $3.00.  Buvs  Saw  and  Drill  with  Wrench  and  Book  of  Instructions. 
No.  ‘2,  $3.50.  Same  as  No.  1,  also  3  drill  points,  4  saw  blades,  book  of  UO 
patterns,  and  complete  manual  for  beginners,  treating  on  woods,  their  prepara¬ 
tion,  applying  designs,  polishing,  gluing,  sand-papering,  and  everything  apper¬ 
taining  to  this  work. 

No.  3,  $4.00.  Saw1  same  as  Nos.  1  and  2,  also  4  feet  of  Holly  and  4  feet 
Walnut. 

It  costs  no  more  to  send  this  machine  with  wroods,  etc.,  than  either  separately, 
so  that  all  can  see  the  advantage  of  the  rates  offered.  Catalogue  free. 


Special  Offer  for  this  Advertisement  Only. 

To  every  one  ordering  a  saw  from  this  adv.,  and  mentioning  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  I  will  give  a  Pattern  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  24  x  28  inches.  It  is 
to  be  sawed  from  White  Holly,  and  is  the  most  elegant  piece  of  scroll 
sawing  ever  produced;  worth,  when  completed,  $25X0.  Parties  write  me 
they  have  refused  $35.00  for  theirs. 

1  guarantee  my  goods  to  give  satisfaction,  for  I  build  them  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  people.  Correspondence  solicited.  Illustrated  cata- 
logues  free.  Address 


A.  H.  SHIPMAN, 

Rochester,  IV. 


Y. 


BRADLEY’S  AMERICAN  HARVESTER 

Will  cut,  rake,  and  deliver  in  good  condition  for  binding  ANY  GRAIN  that  grows,  lodged  or  standing.  Adjustable 
Tract,  Self-Oiling  Pitman,  carries  bundle  around  corners.  The  most  SUCCESSFUL  light  Reaper  in  Market. 

BRADLEY’S  CHANGEABLE  SPEED  MOWER, 

The  lightest  draft  Mower  in  the  world  for  length  of  cut ;  has  enclosed  Gearing,  Center  Draft,  Perfect  Balance, 
Rocking  Bar,  Perfect  Pitman  and  Connections.  Has  more  good  points  and  less  complication  than  any  other. 

BRADLEY’S  SELF-DUMPING  RAKE 

Dumps  the  Easiest,  Rakes  the  Cleanest,  any  boy  can  operate  it,  is  acknowledged  the  best  made  Rake  in  use. 

BRADLEY’S  REVERSIBLE  HARROW, 

TIIE  KING  OP  HARROWS.  Two  Harrows  in  one,  and  sold  at.  the  price  of  one.  A  perfect  Smoothing  Harrow, 
combined  with  a  vertical  or  straight  tooth  Harrow.  83F"  Send  for  illustrated  Circulars. 

(Established  1832.)  BRADLEY  <fc  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


THE  WESTINGHOUSE 

Threshing*  Machines,  Engines, 
and  Horse  Powers. 


Improvements  in  Threshers  fender  them  the 
most  complete  and  effective  machines  in  tiie 
market.  Engine  and  Boiler  ol  novel  design. 
Light,  Economical,  and  Powerful.  Boilef  Shell 
upriglit;flues  horizontal;  safe  as  regards  sparks. 
Horse  Powers  ol  both  Lever  and  End¬ 
less  Chain  styles,  all  sizes.  SEND  FOR 
CIRCULARS.  G.  WESTINGHOUSE 
&  CO.,  Scliencrtiidy,  N.  Y. 


Stockbridge  Manures 

Originated  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

A  special  manure  Is  made  for  each  FARM  and  GARDEN  CROP,  containing  the  Plant-Food  which  each  par¬ 
ticular  Plant  requires.  These  manures  were  used  on  more  than  35,000  acres  in  1878,  and  with  Great  Satisfaction. 

BOWKER’S  PHOSPHATES  AND  LAWN  DRESSING. 

These  are  the  very  best  articles  of  the  kind  manufactured.  Prices  reasonable,  and  all  goods  guaranteed. 
ANIMAL  MEAL  for  Fowls  and'f-Swine  will  make  your  HENS  LAY  and  PIGS  GROW. 

Made  from  Fresh  Meat,  Fresh  Bones,  and  parched  and  carbonized  grains.  Fowls  and  Swine  ear  It  greedhv.  Mix  a 
small  quantity  with  ordinary  meal  and  feed  as  usual.  It  has  been  extensively  used  for  five  years.  Trial  Bags  of  15  lbs.,  50 
cents;  80  lbs.,  $1.00;  100  lbs.,  $2.50.— Also  for  sale  a  full  line  of  Special  Feeds  for  Poultry,  Swine,  and  Cattle. 

BOWKER  S  AMMONIATED  FOOD  for  FLOWERS. 

Free  from  Odor,  Clean  as  Sugar.  Gives  Healthv  Growth  and  Abundant  Flowering.  Ask  your 
Grocer  or  Apothecary  for  It.  Price  35  cents,  which  is  enough  for  12  ordinary  house-plants  for  one  year.  Sent  by  mail. 


w. 

3  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  all  the  above  goods,  and  Importers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Chemicals.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  County  and  important  Town.  tW  Send  for  Price  Lists  and  Circulars,  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  free. 


« la  CO., 

43  Chatham  St.. 


Boston. 


We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable  self  regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal  Others  may -talk,  but  we  refer  to 
the  Oflicin!  Centennial  Report.  Also  the 
Stover  $20.00  Oscillating  Feed  Grinder, 
(with  O.  E.  Winger’s  late  improvements), 
which  is  on'-rated  by  10  and  12  ft.  Pump¬ 
ing  Wind  Mills— a  novel  and  perfect  Mill 
for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain  for  stock 
and  horse  use.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Branch  factory  at  Oreencastle,  Pa. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
Freeport,  111.,  L.  8.  A. 


(CAMPAIGN  OF  1879.) 

New  Champion  Reaper. 

Operated  bv  the  same  marvelous  movement  wldch 
has  made  tiie  NEW  CHAMPION  MOWER  such  a 
wonderful  success. 

|S?“  Do  not  purchase  a  Reaper  or  Mower  until  you  have 
examined  tiie  NEW  CHAMPION. 

Manufactured  bv  Whiteley.  FasGer  &  Kelley.  The  Cham¬ 
pion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder.  Mitchell  &  Co., 
Springfield.  (). ;  and  The'  Toronto  Reaper  and  Mower  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

SEEDS. 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced.  Send  for  C  atalogue. 

BEACH,  SON  &  CO., 

Box  1,320.  7  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


SYRACUSE 

CHILLED  PLOW 


Sample  Plows  delivered  free  of 
freight  on  receipt  of  price. 


Price,  Full 
Rigged, 

$16. 


THE 


STRAUB  CHILLED  PLOW  00. 

have  enlarged  the  capacity  of  their  works  threefold,  in 
order  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  year  1879. 

THEY  MAKE  THE 

BEST  CHILLED  PLOW 

THE  WORLD  HAS  EVER  SEEN. 

IT  IS  LIGHTER  OF  DRAFT. 

IT  IS  MORE  PERFECT  IN  SHAPE. 

IT  IS  MORE  DURABLE. 

IT  CLEANS  IN  EVERY  SOIL  WHERE  OTHER  PLOWS 
FAIL. 

NO  PLOW  SO  WELL  PREPARES  THE  SOIL  FOR  A 
CROP. 

THE  PECULIAR  WAY  IT  PULVERIZES  THE  SOIL  IS 
ONE  OF  ITS  GREAT  EXCELLENCIES  OVER  ANY 
OTHER  PLOW. 

IT  IS  MADE  IN  DIFFERENT  STYLES-ONE-HORSE, 
TWO-HORSE,  OR  THREE-HORSE. 

Every  Plow  is  Guaranteed  under  the 
Seal  of  the  Company. 

BEWARE  OF~COUNTERFEITS. 

The  reputation  of  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  has  induced 
unprincipled  manufacturers  to  palm  off  cn  the  farmers 
plows  that  tl.ey  call  chilled,  which  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
common  plows,  with  the  word  “chilled  ’painted  or  branded 
thereon. 

The  SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  has  been  made  but 
two  years  and  a  hall,  and  in  that  time 

NEARLY  35,000  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD. 

No  other  new  style  of  Plow  ever  sold  oyer  Six  Thousand 
in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Reference :  EVERY  FARMER  THAT  HAS  TRIED  ONE. 
ADDRESS 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co,, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  V'. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

COMMON-SENSE  CHAIRS 

AND  ROCKERS, 

with  or  without  Reading  Table.  No 
Office,  Library,  public  or  private.  Sit¬ 
ting-room,  or  Piazza,  should  he  with¬ 
out  some  of  my  Rocking-Chairs,  so 
roomy,  so  easy  and  durable !  Try  my 
Puritan  Rocker,  or  Old  Point  Comfort, 
and  you  will  find  Rest.  Send  stamp 
for  Illustrated  Price-List  to 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville,  N.Y. 

Before  purchasing,  see  that  the  chair 
has  my  address  stamped  on  frame. 

I  have  over  200  dupli¬ 
cate  autographs  of  cele¬ 
brated  men  and  women 
to  exchange  with  other 
collectors.  Send  list 
C.  A.  Raymond,  Denver,  Col. 


Autographs 

and  receive  mine  in  return. 


THE  RACINE  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacture  FLORISTS’  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  IRON  GOODS, 

Ferneries,  or  YVnr- 
dian  Gases,  Aqua¬ 
ria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Brackets, 
Plant  YV  i  a  d  o  tv 
Boxes,  Flower 
Stands,  Chande¬ 
liers,  etc. 

S.  FBEEMAN,  Pro¬ 
prietor,  Eacine,  Wifl. 

Send  for  our  11- 
lustrated  Catalogues. 
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THE 


s»*r,^.3vi;3E» 

CATTLE 


OUT 

PLAGUE 


CARBOLIC  ACID. 

In  1863,  the  Cattle  Plague  was  speedily  and  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  use  of  Carbolic  Aciu.  See  REPORT  OF 
COMMISSIONERS,  M.  R  Patrick,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  John 
6tanton  Gould,  on  page  33— “  Carbolic  Acid  is  an  absolute 
and  perfect  disinfectant .  It  not  only  destroys  the  odor,  but 
kills  the  virus  of  the  disease The  report  further  says,  on 
page  30—“  With  reasonable  care  on  the  part  of  stock  owners 
in  keeping  themselves  supplied  with  CARBOLIC  ACID 
and  using  it  freely  on  their  premises ,  there  appears  to  be  a 
perfect  immunity  from  diseases  that  have  hitherto  carried 
inevitable  destrxiction  wherever  they  appeared!' 

Liquid  Carbolic  Acid,  from  30c.  to  $2  per  gallon. 
Pure  Crystallized  Acid,  60c.  per  pound. 

Carbolic  Acid,  crude  liquid  or  in  crystals,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  use,  can  be  obtained  of  the  manufacturers. 

PAGE,  KIDDER  &  FLETCHER,  , 

10  Warren  St.,  New  York, 

BAUGH  &  SONS 

No.  30 South  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
And  No.  101  South  Street,  Baltimore. 

warranted  pure  dissolved 

ANIMAL  BOISTES, 
Acid  Phosphate, 

PURE  BONE  MEAL, 

HIGH  GRADE  CHEMICALS, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

Supplies  for  Fertilizers, 

furnished  in  any  quantity,  ot  our  own  Manufacture  or 
Importation.  ,  ,  . ..  .. 

j'iT1  All  goods  we  sell  are  sold  under  a  legal  and  binding 
guaranty,  as  to  chemical  analysis. 

DISSOLVED  BONES, 

Warranted  Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal,  Dissolved 
with  Acid,  and  to  be  free  from  all  other  substances  or 
mixture  whatever.  It  contains  over  10  per  cent  Soluble  and 
Reverted  Phosphoric  Acid, and  over  3^  per  cent  of  Ammonia 
This  article  is  Guaranteed  to  be  Raw 
Bone  and  Oil  of"Vit"  iol  only. 

“A  A  NITROGEN”  (Trade  Mark)— Pure  flesh,  con¬ 
taining  14  per  cent  of  Ammonia— in  flue  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion  for  mixing  in  fertilizers  as  an  ammoniate. 

Prices  of  the  above  very  low  to  meet  the  present  de¬ 
pressed  prices  of  farm  products. 

IST"  Goods  Delivered  Free  of  Charge  to  any  Wharf  in 
Philadelphia.  jy  Pric e  s  j j 5’ q e Uc r . 

No.  30  South  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Peruvian  Guano, 

imported  direct  from  Peru  bv  the  undersigned,  is  the 

LEADING  FERTILIZER 

throughout  the  world. 

It  contains  all  the  elements  of  Plant-food  in  the  most 

CONCENTRATED, 

BEST  and 

CH  E APE ST 

condition,  and  is  adapted  to  any  '  ^ 4  u  * 

SOIL,  CROP  and  CLIMATE. 

Price  Lists  and  descriptive  Pamphlets  as  to  its  qualities: 
Brands  under  which  it  is  sold,  and  brief  directions  lor  its 
use,  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application  to 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  Si  CO., 

Agents  for  the  Consignees  of  the  Government  of  Peru, 

IVo.  03  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

COMMON-SENSE  CHAIRS 

AND  ROCKERS, 

with  or  without  Reading  Table.  No 
Office,  Library,  public  or  private,  Sit¬ 
ting-room,  or  Piazza,  should  he  with- 
out  some  of  my  Rocking-Chairs,  so 
roomy,  so  easy  and  durable !  Try  my 
Puritan  Rocker,  or  Old  Point  Comfort, 
and  you  will  find  Rest.  Send  stamp 
for  Illustrated  Price-List  to 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville.N.Y. 

Before  purchasing,  see  that  the  chair 
lias  my  address  stamped  on  frame. 

EJPt  n  WAPTl  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
I  Ui  VV  li-Eh-L/,  SION  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  &c.,  t&c. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 
No.  379  Washington-st..  N.  Y. 

CEst'd  1845.)  Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES, 

For  Each  Crop  and  for  General  Use. 

For  lull  Description,  see  Advertisement  in  March  number,  on  Second  Cover  Page. 

Send  for  new  descriptive  pamphlet,  1879. 

The  Mapes’  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company, 


For  Experiment  Fertilizers, 

American  Agriculturist ,  page  112. 


158  Front  St.,  New  York. 

1  Set  A,”  and  Complete  Manure  Set,  etc.,  see  advertisement  in  March  number 


The  Best  In  the  United  Slates  are  In 

MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Address  JAMES  B.  POWER,  Gen’l  Agent, 
45  Jackson  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Chemical  Analyses  of  Ores,  Fertilizers,  Superphosphates, 
Waters.  Metals,  Coals,  etc.  P.T. Austen, New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

GREGG  RASPBERRY. 

Largest,  most  prolitic  and  productive  berry  in  the  world. 
Received  the  highest  recommendation  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  and  all  leading  Horticultural  Societies.  Price 
$2  per  doz.,  SOe.  each.  Circulars  free. 

RICHA  RD  GREGG,  Aurora,  Ind. 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps, 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  oat-door  wells  of  any  depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  ol  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  lorce  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-treezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sund  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driveu  wells, 
pits,  miues,  and  rivers. 
For  liaml  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  l}f-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Seek- 
mau  St.  New  York. 
Western  Agency,  Chas,  W.  Newton,  150  Lake  St., 
Chicago.  „  „  „ 

Pacitic  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carngan  oc  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PATCH 

For  mending  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Lead, 
or  Iron,  without  acid  or  soldering  iron. 
Any  lady  or  child  can  mend  with  it. 
Will  send  one  sample  Plate  by  mail 
(with  directions)  that  will  cut  192  K-in- 
square  patches,  on  receipt  of  2oc. ;  8  for 
$L ;  100  for  $10.  ( Postage  stamps  rec’d  as 
cash.)  AGENTS  WANTED.  Can  carry 
one  day’s  stock  in  your  pocket.  Sales 
will  yield  $3  to  $15  per  day.  Our  64-page 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Chromos, 
Jewelry,  Novelties,  Stationery,  &c., 
Free.  Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
108  South  8th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper.  _ 
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STEEL  PENS, 

Sold  by  all  dealers  throughout  the  World. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  &  SONS,  New  York. 


BRADLEY’S  AMERICAN  HARVESTER 

Will  rut,  rake,  and  deliver  in  good  condition  for  binding  ANY  GRAIN  that  grows,  lodged  or  standing.  Adjustable 
Tract,  Self-Oiling  Pitman,  carries  bundle  around  corners.  The  most  SUCCESSFUL  light  Reaper  in  Market. 

BRADLEY’S  CHANGEABLE  SPEED  MOWER, 

The  lightest  draft  Mower  in  the  world  for  length  of  cut;  has  enclosed  Gearing,  Center  Draft,  Perfect  Balance, 
Rocking  Bar,  Perfect  Pitman  and  Connections.  Ha*  more  good  points  and  less  complication  than  any  other. 

BRADLEY’S  SELF-DUMPING  RAKE 

Dumps  the  Easiest,  Rakes  the  Cleanest,  nnv  hoy  can  operate  it,  is  acknowledged  the  best  made  Rake  in  use. 

BRADLEY’S  REVERSIBLE  HARROW, 

THE  KING  OF  HARROWS.  Two  Harrows  in  one,  and  sold  at  the  price  of  one.  A  perfect  Smoothing  Harrow, 
combined  with  a  vertical  or  straight  tooth  Harrow.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

(Established  1832.)  ItlUBLEY  At  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N,  Y. 


WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 

WIND  MILL  in  the  WOULD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  30  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  00.  Beloit, Wis, 


Bee-Keepers  will  receive  sample- 
copy  of  The  (32-page)  Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine,  Free,  and  Terms  to 
Agents,  “y  addressing 

A.  J.  KING  &  CO., 

6L  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

BTV43V.1SII  KDITIOIV. 

Ordinary  Pages.  %  1.00  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 

Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  1‘age,  $1.25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page. — SI. 50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Beading  and  Last  Carer  Page — 83.00  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  lor  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 

Fourteen,  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

Gl  iniiV  MDII  IOV. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page.  1 5  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 

B3?“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 

Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Tear ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  he  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 

[ALL  TOST  FREE.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . S4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-ft’ee. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 

[Sf  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each _ ^"Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

Tlie  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex¬ 
cept  to  Africa,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and  Single 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Ciiecks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  aud  registering 
to  he  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  37  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (SO  cents  extra  if  to 
he  returned  by  mall).  Missing  numbers  In  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  22  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each : 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbouud,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  he  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club- 
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THE  CEYLON  JUNGLE  FOWL. 


The  origin  of  our  domestic  animals  is  always  an 
interesting  subject,  and  the  differences  which  have 
occurred  through  domestication  and  cross-breeding 
are  well  worthy  of  study.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  our  domestic  fowls  have  descended  from  the 
Jungle  fowls  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  different 
species  of  game  fowls  still  retain  much  of  the  shape, 
coloring,  combativeness  of  disposition,  and  courage 
of  the  wild  species.  The  Jungle  fowls  known  to 
naturalists  are  four  in  number,  and  it  is  at  present 
undetermined  whether  or  not  these  species  have  a 
common  origin,  and  if  they  have,  which  of  the  four 
species  is  the  original  one.  The  Indian  Jungle 
fowl,  G alius  Bankiva,  hears  the  closest  resemblance 
to  our  well  known  Black-red  Game  of  all  the  four 
wild  ones,  and  that  fowl  is  regarded  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  parent  of  this  variety,  from  which  the  several 
sub-varieties  have  been  bred  by  crossing  or  by 
selection.  Another  species  from  Southern  India, 
Gallus  Sonneratii,  is  distinguished  by  the  flattened 
shafts  of  the  hackle  feathers,  and  although  it  has 


been  crossed  extensively  with  domestic  fowls,  its 
progeny  has  been  lost  in  the  general  mixing  of  new 
blood.  It  is  now  rarely  known,  except  as  the  source 
of  bright  colored  feathers  which  are  in  demand  by 
the  makers  of  artificial  flies  for  fishing.  The  third 
species,  Gallus  furcatus,  is  known  chiefly  by  its 
forked  tail  feathers  and  its  brilliant  metallic  green 
shading;  it  has  been  crossed  on  the  common  fowl, 
but  has  left  no  special  marks  upon  the  races.  The 
fourth,  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  and  the 
rarest  species,  is  confined  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
and  has  been  seen  in  Europe  only  for  four  or  five 
years  past.  It  has  no  very  marked  characteristics, 
and  is  more  like  a  common  specimen  of  much- 
mixed  “barn-door  fowl  ”  than  any  one  of  the  other 
wild  fowls.  A  general  description  of  these  fowls 
may  given  as  follows  :  The  adult  male  has  striped 
and  pointed  feathers,  which  spread  not  only  over 
the  sides  to  form  the  hackle,  but  extend  over  the 
breast.  The  central  saddle  feathers  are  broad, 
brilliant  dark-blue  in  color,  and  are  edged  with  a 


slight  fringe  of  orange.  When  young  the  cocks  are 
but  little  different  from  the  hens,  the  secondary 
wing  feathers  being  barred  transversely  with  bauds 
of  light  and  dark  brown,  and  the  neck  feathers  be¬ 
ing  streaked  in  a  similar  manner.  As  the  males 
arrive  at  maturity  the  coloring  becomes  showy  and 
brilliant,  as  is  the  habit  with  so  many  of  the  wild 
species  of  birds.  The  females  are  much  like  a 
Brown-red  Game  hen  ;  the  secondary  flight  feathers 
are  strongly  marked  with  alternate  dark  and  light 
bars,  and  the  breast  feathers  have  a  light  center 
and  margin.  The  young  chicks  have  the  three 
dark  bands,  one  clown  the  center  of  the  head,  and 
the  others  running  backwards  from  the  eyes,  which 
are  so  common  with  the  young  of  many  of  the 
domestic  varieties.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
these  wild  birds  are  very  inferior  to  their  domesti¬ 
cated  descendants  as  table  fowls,  and  in  this  respect 
they  offer  one  instance,  out  of  so  many  which  we 
have,  of  the  improvement  which  has  been  made  by 
a  systematic,  long  continued  course  of  breeding. 


Copyright,  1879,  by  Orange  Judd  Company. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  APRIL,  1879. 

Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department.'] 

These  hints  are  intended  to  suggest  thoughts 
which  may  be  made  helpful  in  the  study  of  farm 
work  and  the  learning  of  the  best  practice,  and  not 
as  a  list  of  orders  to  do  this  or  that  at  any  particu¬ 
lar  time.  A  farmer  who  does  not  know  his  busi¬ 
ness  would  not  be  helped  much  by  reading  that  in 
April  oats  must  be  sown  or  the  ground  plowed 
for  corn,  because  in  this  wide  country,  oats  are 
sown  from  January  to  May,  and  corn  from  March 
to  June.  We  desire  to  give  hints  that  will  help 
not  only  the  beginners,  but  the  old  farmer  who 
must  live  and  learn,  because  something  new  is 
occurring  in  farm  practice  every  day. 

Top-dressing. — An  early  top-dressing  of  artificial 
manure  upon  fall  grain  and  grass  fields  is  often  of 
the  greatest  advantage.  The  ground  is  now  moist 
and  mellow,  and  the  soluble  fertilizers  are  at  once 
ready  to  be  utilized.  We  have  seen  the  effect  in 
the  changed  color  of  the  foliage  in  twelve  hours 
after  an  application,  when  a  gentle  shower  has 
fallen  immediately  afterwards.  If  the  fertilizer  can 
be  sown  during  a  shower  so  much  the  better,  other¬ 
wise  we  choose  the  afternoon  for  the  work,  so  that 
the  dew  of  the  night  may  act  as  a  rapid  solvent. 

What  Fertilizers  to  Use. — For  grass,  150  lbs.  of 
Rectified  Peruvian  Guano  per  acre  is  often  useful, 
and  so  may  be  the  same  quantity  of  complete 
grass  manures  made  for  this  purpose.  Those 
who  cannot  procure  these  easily,  can  use  100  lbs. 
of  gypsum  per  acre,  with  250  lbs.  of  fine  bone  dust 
and  as  many  wood  ashes  as  possible  up  to  40  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  The  German  Potash  Salts  are  a  good 
substitute  for  ashes.  For  grain  the  prepared  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers,  or  Peruvian  guano,  bone  dust,  or 
superphosphate  of  lime  may  be  used.  Wood 
ashes  never  come  amiss  for  any  crop.  See  page  127. 

A  Caution.  —Great  damage  may  be  done  by  using 
concentrated  fertilizers  in  close  contact  with  seed 
or  very  young  plants.  A  teaspoonful  of  such  a 
fertilizer  dropped  upon  a  seed  or  young  sprouted 
grain  will  kill  the  germ,  or  the  tender  sprout  or 


“  growing  point  ”  of  the  plant.  Any  concentrated’ 
fertilizer  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil  or 
scattered  very  thinly  over  the  surface,  and  unless 
it  is  raining  at  the  time,  should  never  be  sown  upon 
a  growing  crop  while  the  leaves  are  wet.  Common 
sense  will  guide  a  thoughtful  man  when  he  knows 
that  most  of  these  fertilizers  are  either  caustic 
or  corrosive,  excepting  gypsum,  which  is  harmless. 

Harrowing  Winter  Crain  is  a  practice  now  gen¬ 
erally  adopted,  and  there  are  many  good  harrows 
made  especially  for  this  purpose,  with  teeth  that 
slope  backwards,  or  that  may  be  reversed  for  or¬ 
dinary  work.  Harrowing  after  applying  fertilizers 
or  sowing  grass  or  clover  seed  is  doubly  useful. 

Sowing  Clover. — From  considerable  experience  the- 
writer  prefers  to  delay  sowing  clover  until  the 
ground  has  become  settled  and  the  weather  warm. 
A  warm  spell  earlier  may  start  the  seed  and  a  strong 
frost  afterwards  kill  the  young  germs.  Our  present 
agricultural  practice  must  be  no  longer  carried  on 
by  “  rule  of  thumb  ”  or  in  the  old  hap-hazard  back- 
woods  fashion.  We  have  “a  hard  row  to  hoe” 
now  and  must  make  use  of  the  very  best  methods 
by  which  every  seed  must  count  and  every  hour’s 
labor  be  made  effective. 

Fodder  Crops. — No  farm  where  animals  are  kept 
can  be  profitably  worked  without  a  provision  for- 
some  green  fodder,  such  as  oats,  oats  and  peas 
mixed,  oats  and  barley  mixed,  or  other  crops  to  be 
sown  later.  Earliness  is  indispensable,  and  the  first 
work  of  this  month  should  be  to  prepare  the  ground 
and  sow  seed  for  fodder.  The  leafiest  kind  of  oats 
should  be  chosen  ;  New  Brunswick,  Excelsior,  and; 
Probsteier  oats  have  a  good  stalk  and  leaf,  and 
answer  well  for  this  purpose.  But  two  crops  can 
be  grown  at  once  and  a  double  yield  secured  by- 
sowing  two  kinds  of  seeds.  Thus  li  bushels  each  of 
oats  and  Canada  peas  sown  together,  will  yield  as 
much  fodder  on  good  soil  on  one  acre  as  the  same- 
seed  sown  separately  on  two  acres.  So  with  oats 
and  barley  mixed,  and  other  mixtures  which  should 
be  studied  and  experimented  upon. 

Spring  Wheat  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible,, 
and  so  should  oats.  These  grains  need  a  long  sea¬ 
son  to  develop  their  full  growth.  Some  new 
varieties  of  wheat  are  very  promising,  and  should 
be  tried  in  a  6mall  way  as  a  test.  No  one  should 
risk  his  whole  crop  on  any  new  and  untried  variety.. 
As  wheat  does  not  mix  in  the  field,  a  new  variety- 
may  be  tried  in  a  strip  with  other  kinds,  without 
risk  of  mixing  the  varieties. 

Soft  and  Hard  Wheats. — The  millers  are  generally- 
opposed  to  what  they  call  “  soft  wheats,”  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  pay  full  price  for  them.  This  may  be  a  just 
discrimination,  because  hard  wheats  are  more 
profitable  to  them.  But  it  may  be  better  to  grow 
30  bushels  per  acre  of  soft  wheats,  (which  is  gen¬ 
erally  more  prolific  than  the  hard  varieties)  at  60 
cents  a  bushel,  than  20  bushels  of  hard  at  70  cents. 
So  that  the  soft,  prolific  kinds  may  be  the  more- 
profitable  and  millers  and  farmers  both  be  satisfied. 

Oats. — From  50  to  60  bushels  of  oats  should  be- 
the  least  satisfactory  yield,  and  the  aim  should  be 
to  have  the  ground  in  a  condition  to  produce  this 
instead  of  the  25  or  30  which  is  now  a  usual  harvest. 
The  whole  secret  is  in  the  fertilizing  of  the  soil. 

Barley  should  not  be  considered  as  merely  a  ma¬ 
terial  for  brewing.  There  is  no  better  grain  for 
horses,  and  barley-meal  with  corn  or  potatoes  is- 
excellent  for  cows  and  pigs.  The  two-rowed  variety 
yields  more  than  the  six-rowed,  but  the  six-rowed 
brings  10  cents  more  from  the  malsters.  Two- 
rowed  is  the  better  for  fodder  purposes  also.  For 
a  good  yield  of  barley  the  soil  must  be  fine  and 
rich,  otherwise  oats  should  be  sown. 

Peas  may  be  made  profitable  where  the  green 
pods  can  be  sold  in  the  market  and  the  straw  cut 
for  fodder.  As  nearly  all  our  native  grown  seed  is 
half  spoiled  hy  the  weevil,  seed  from  Canada,  or 
other  localities  free  from  it,  should  be  procured. 
Peas  may  be  sown  with  a  grain  drill  by  stopping 
every  alternate  spout,  and  may  be  cultivated  with 
the  grain  horse-hoe  (described  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  August,  1878). 

Cultivating  Small  Grains. — The  practice  of  culti¬ 
vating  small  grains,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  peas,. 
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will  become  general  as  soon  as  the  advantages  are 
well  understood.  The  cultivator  or  horse-hoe  made 
for  this  purpose  may  be  used  for  corn,  roots,  and 
potatoes,  as  well  as  for  the  small  grains. 

Plowing  for  Mangels  or  Beets. — Mangels  and  sugar 
beets  should  be  sown  next  month.  But  the  ground 
needs  such  thorough  preparation  that  this  work 
should  be  begun  in  April.  A  corn  or  potato  stubble 
may  be  chosen,  manure  spread  and  plowed  in  and 
the  ground  harrowed  and  rolled  if  needed,  until 
perfectly  mellow.  Two  plowings  are  advisable,  the 
first,  deep,  if  the  soil  is  stiff. 

Potatoes. — Experience  with  the  Colorado  beetle, 
should  prompt  the  early  planting  of  potatoes  ;  also 
abundant  manuring  and  good  preparation  of  the 
soil.  The  latter  often  doubles  the  crop.  An  extra 
100  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  is  well  worth  work¬ 
ing  for.  It  does  not  pay  to  plant  large  seed.  Small, 
well-ripened  seed  will  be  the  most  profitable  when 
Its  cost  is  considered.  After  much  observation,  the 
writer  finds  no  difference  in  the  crop  from  small 
and  large  seed.  Of  course  there  is  a  limit,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  as  small  as  hickory  nuts  are  not  referred  to. 

Carrots  and  Parsnips,  as  field  crops,  are  not  to  be 
recommended,  unless  for  sale,  when  we  can  grow 
sugar-beets  and  many  varieties  of  mangels  with 
half  the  trouble  of  cultivating  and  harvesting.  If 
carrots  are  desired  by  dairymen  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  they  might  try  as  a  substitute,  the  yellow  or 
orange-globe  or  egg-shaped  mangels,  the  red  beets 
or  the  early  blood  turnip  beets  which  come  in  for 
early  fall  and  winter  feeding. 

Flax. — This  crop  promises  to  become  a  staple, 
East  as  well  as  West,  as  flax  manufacturing  is  be¬ 
coming  established.  Low.  moist  ground,  newly 
cleared  swamp  or  meadow-land  suits  flax  exactly. 
In  the  West,  fresh  prairie  is  suitable.  1  bushel  of 
seed  per  acre  should  he  sown  this  month. 

Raising  Calves. — To  purchase  improved  stock,  re¬ 
quires  much  money.  But  the  same  result  may  be 
gained  by  keeping  a  well  selected  bull  and  raising 
the  heifer  calves  with  care.  Calves  will  thrive 
well  when  taught  to  drink  from  the  pail  the  third 
day.  It  is  well  for  them  to  suck  the  cow  and 
soften  the  udder,  for  three  or  four  days. 

Sheep. — Lambs  and  sheep  intended  for  sale  should 
be  pushed  as  fast  as  possible  with  safety.  But  most 
haste  in  this  respect  often  secures  least  speed. 
Ewes  that  have  raised  lambs  and  that  are  to  be  sold, 
should  be  fed  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  by  June. 

Cows. — There  is  no  better  feed  as  a  steady  diet  for 
cows,  than  grass ;  but  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
some  stimulating  food  may  be  used  with  benefit. 
Early  grass  is  not  healthful,  being  immature  and 
too  laxative.  It  would  be  better  to  follow  the  old 
English  practice  in  this  respect,  and  not  turn  cows 
to  grass  until  May.  May-day  is  an  ancient  farmer’s 
holiday  on  this  account  in  England,  and  we  might 
well  follow  their  practice.  This,  of  course,  refers 
to  localities  with  the  same  seasons — earlier  at  the 
south,  and  even  later  at  the  far  north. 

Horses.—  As  the  coat  begins  to  loosen,  the  skin  is 
often  irritable.  This  may  be  corrected  by  giving 
in  the  food  daily  one  ounce  of  an  equal  mixture  of 
sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar  for  a  few  days.  Good 
grooming  with  a  soft  brush  and  a  blunt  curry-comb 
should  not  be  neglected.  If  the  gums  are  swollen, 
rub  them  with  a  corn-cob  dipped  in  powdered 
borax.  Cleanliness  is  a  great  preventive  of  disease. 
As  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  more  oats,  rye,  or 
barley,  and  less  com  may  be  fed.  An  occasional 
feed  of  cut  ruta-bagas  will  be  useful. 

Brood  Mares.—  As  foaling  approaches,  brood  mares 
should  be  turned  into  a  loose  box.  The  extra  ex¬ 
ercise  is  beneficial  and  they  rest  more  at  ease. 
Their  work  should  be  lightened.  The  most  gentle 
treatment  should  be  exercised  ;  the  temper  ctf  the 
colt  often  depends  upon  this. 

Pigs. — Pork  is  looking  up,  and  pigs  are  worth 
more  than  they  were  a  few  months  ago.  While 
prices  are  low,  the  cost  of  feeding  should  be 
reduced.  Pigs  can  be  kept  most  cheaply  upon 
grass  in  summer,  and  an  orchard  is  a  good  place 
for  them ;  they  will  do  service  in  destroying  insects. 

Sundry  Matters. — Poultry  should  be  kept  free 
from  vermin ;  dig  up  the  ground  in  the  runs  and 


clean  the  houses  and  so  escape  gapes.  Provide 
good  coops  for  young  chicks,  and  let  them  ran  in 
the  garden  or  orchard.  Clean  up  everything  about 
the  house  and  barns  and  burn  the  rubbish  ;  numer¬ 
ous  eggs  and  chrysalids  of  insects  will  be  burned 
with  it.  Put  all  the  tools  and  implements  in  order, 
and  whitewash  pig-pens,  poultry-houses  and  sheep- 
pens.  Look  well  to  fences  before  cattle  find  the 
weak  places;  if  these  are  once  found,  they  are 
always  dangerous.  Pile  up  all  loose  manure  ;  it 
may  thus  be  made  into  good  condition  for  corn  or 
roots  next  month.  As  the  weather  becomes  warm, 
use  plaster  freely  to  deodorize  yards,  stables,  and 
pens  ;  it  does  a  double  duty  when  thus  used.  Clear 
the  outlets  of  drains,  and  repair  washed  roads. 


The  Orchard  and  Garden. 

Not  having  space  for  the  few  general  Notes  on 
the  work  of  the  horticultural  departments  usually 
given  here,  we  commend  the  readers  to  those 
of  last  month.  They  are  quite  as  timely  now 
as  then,  and  have  lost  none  of  their  importance. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  preliminary  work  as  indicated  in  these  col¬ 
umns  for  the  last  two  or  three  months,  will,  in 
many  localities,  be  yet  in  order.  We  have  advised 
ordering  trees  early,  and  if  they  came  to  hand  be¬ 
fore  the  proper  time  to  plant,  it  was  advised  to 
heel  them  in,  i.  <?.,  to  set  them  temporarily  in  trenches, 
where  they  will  be  safe  for  some  time,  until  they  can 
be  planted. . .  .In  many  eases  trees  have  to  make  a 
long  journey  from  the  nursery  to  the  purchaser,  and 

Trees  in  transportation  are  liable  to  injury,  in  spite 
of  the  skillful  packing  of  the  nurseryman.  If  de¬ 
tained  on  the  road,  they  may  dry  out  and,  when 
opened,  present  a  dead  and  shriveled  appearance. 
No  matter  how  unpromising  they  may  look,  they 
can  probably  be  restored.  First  look  to  the  labels, 
and  see  that  they  are  all  well  fastened  ;  then  open 
a  trench  in  a  dry  sandy  place,  and  bury  the  trees 
root  and  branch,  taking  care  that  the  moist  earth 
comes  well  in  contact  with  the  branches  and  twigs 
to  the  very  top.  A  week  or  less  of  this  treatment, 
unless  the  trees  were  absolutely  dead,  will  com¬ 
pletely  restore  them.  Be  very  careful,  in  taking 
them  out,  not  to  lose  labels  or  break  the  twigs. 
....Another  danger  is  overheating,  causing  the 

Buds  to  start  into  growth. — The  uppermost  buds 
may  have  weak  white  shoots  some  inches  long,  the 
lower  ones  shorter  shoots,  while  farther  down  on 
the  branches  the  buds  will  still  be  dormant.  In 
this  case,  the  branches  must  all  be  cut  back  to  a 
sound  bud.  The  needed  severe  cutting  may  not 
leave  much  of  the  tree,  but  it  is  the  only  remedy. 

Cutting  Back  at  Planting.— The  novice  at  tree¬ 
planting  can  not  see  why  he  should  not  set  all  that 
the  nurseryman  gives  him.  So  he  might,  did  the 
nursery  give  him,  all  that  belongs  to  him.  Even 
with  the  greatest  care,  some  roots  must  be  cut  off, 
but  in  hurried  work  the  tree  is  deprived  of  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  its  roots.  It  then  becomes  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  cut  back  the  top,  that  there 
may  be  a  proper  proportion  of  root  and  branch. 

Bo  not  Hurry  tree-planting.  If  the  ground  is 
not  dry  and  mellow,  let  the  trees  wait.  The  land 
being  marked  out,  and  the  place  for  each  tree 
staked,  take  sufficient  time  to  plant  each  tree  prop¬ 
erly  ;  this  means  spreading  the  roots ;  covering 
them  gradually  with  top  soil,  working  this  well  in 
among  the  roots,  finning  the  soil  gently  with  the 
foot— not  trampling  it— then  when  the  filling  is 
completed  press  down  the  soil  firmly  again. 

Stakes  are  not  needed  if  a  tree  is  well  set,  unless 
it  is  of  very  large  size.  Many  water  the  roots  at 
planting,  but  this  is  unnecessary  except  late  in 
spring  when  the  ground  has  become  somewhat  dry. 

Mulching  is  always  needed,  to  keep  the  soil 
around  the  roots  moist.  Straw,  poor  hay,  stable 
litter,  chips,  or  whatever  will  prevent  evaporation. 

Grafting  succeeds  best  with  perfectly  dormant 
cions  set  upon  stocks,  the  buds  of  which  have  com¬ 
menced  to  swell.  Full  details  are  given  in  the  num¬ 
ber  for  April,  1877,  which  may  be  had  for  15  cents. 


The  Cankerworm,  in  localities  where  it  is  trouble¬ 
some,  appears  as  soon  as  the  ground  thaws.  The 
female,  being  wingless,  can  not  fly,  and  when  she 
leaves  the  ground  has  to  climb  up  the  trunk  to  lay 
her  eggs.  All  “  remedies  ”  consist  in  presenting 
some  barrier  to  the  ascent  of  the  female.  Con¬ 
trivances  are  numerous  ;  the  simplest  is  a  band  of 
heavy  brown  paper  around  the  trunk,  smeared  with’ 
tar  or  printer’s  ink,  and  looked  to  every  few  days. 
The  Tent  Caterpillar. — Before  the  trees  leave  out, 
they  should  be  carefully  inspected  for  the  eggs  of 
this  insect.  They  are  in  a  band  about  an  inch  long 
near  the  ends  of  the  small  twigs,  and  are  readily 
seen  against  the  sky.  Cut  and  burn. 

Mounds  of  Earth  that  were  made  around  young 
trees  last  fall  to  keep  off  mice,  should  be  leveled. 

The  Fruit  Garden, 

The  fact  that  one  has  not  a  plot  of  land  to  set 
apart  for  a  fruit-garden,  should  not  prevent  his 
having  an  abundance  of  small  fruits.  While  it  is 
better  on  many  accounts  to  have  separate  gardens 
for  the  vegetables  and  the  small  fruits,  cultivate 
them  together  rather  than  be  without  either.  Last 
month  we  noted  the  standard  varieties.  Nearly  all 
of  the  small  fruits  start  early,  and  should  be  planted 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition.  Distances 
apart  to  plant  the  kinds  were  given  last  month. 

Strawberries. — Uncover  them,  merely  separating 
the  straw  over  the  plants,  and  exposing  the  leaves 
to  the  light  and  air,  leaving  the  soil  covered.  Set 
plants  early,  that  they  may  get  well  established  be¬ 
fore  hot  weather.  Plants  set  now  will  give  a  full 
crop  next  spring,  but  not  before.  They  are  some¬ 
times  used  for  an  edging  in  the  vegetable  garden. 

Currants. — If  not  pruned  last  fall,  do  it  at  once, 
cutting  out  branches  where  they  are  crowded,  and 
shortening  the  new  wood.  Manure  abundantly.  If 
the  soil  is  light  and  dry,  cover  it  with  coarse  litter. 
Gooseberries,- — Give  same  treatment  as  currants. 
Grapes. — If  any  were  left  unpruned  last  fall,  prune 
at  once.  Plant  vines  early.  See  article  on  page  145. 

Raspberries. — If  tender  kinds  were  covered  last 
fall,  take  them  up  and  tie  to  stakes  or  trellis. 

Kitchen  anal  Market  Garden. 

Hants  Wintered  in  Cold  Frames. — These  are  set 
out  just  so  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked,  as  de¬ 
scribed  last  month,  and  the  sashes  from  the  frames 
are  used  upon  other  frames,  to  hasten  forward  a 
crop  of  lettuce.  As  soon  as  the  lettuce  is  cut,  cu¬ 
cumbers  come  on  in  the  frames,  and  their  early 
growth  much  forwarded  ;  thus  the  sashes  pay. 

Plants  under  Glass. — Those  from  seeds  sown  this 
spring,  whether  in  hot-bed,  cold-frame,  or  window 
boxes  already  described,  need  care  to  prevent  them 
from  being  drawn  up  and  weak.  This  is  done  by 
transplanting  and  giving  more  room,  and  by  expos¬ 
ing  the  plants  every  mild  day.  Tomatoes  that  have 
been  transplanted  into  flats  or  boxes,  are  helped  by 
root  pruning.  This  is  done  by  drawing  a  knife 
through  the  soil,  midway  between  the  rows  of  plants 
each  way.  If  this  is  done  two  or  three  times,  each 
plant  will  have  its  compact  little  ball  of  roots. 

Window  Boxes  containing  vegetable  plants,  may 
be  set  out  during  mild  days,  and  when  it  may  be 
done  without  risk  of  frost,  be  left  out  all  night. 

Sowing  Seeds—  The  distinction  given  last  month 
between  Hardy  and  Tender  Vegetables  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  It  is  very  easy  to  remember  whether 
a  given  vegetable  belongs  to  one  of  two  classes. 

Hardy  Vegetables  can  be  sown  everywhere  so  soon 
as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  and  heavy  frosts  are  over. 

Tender  Vegetables  should  wait  until  the  soil  is  not 
only  dry  but  warm ,  and  the  danger  of  all  frosts  is 
past.  This  is  fixed  for  every  neighborhood  by  the 
observations  of  farmers  who  have  learned  at  what 
date  it  is,  on  the  average,  safe  to  plant  Indian  corn. 
As  corn  is  a  tropical  plant,  and  quite  as  tender  as 
any  other  of  the  garden,  it  makes  a  very  safe  guide. 

Garden  Implements.— On  page  143  we  have  set 
forth  the  advantages  of  having,  in  even  a  moderate- 
sized  garden,  a  seed-sower  and  weeder,  as  they  not 
only  save  time,  but  do  the  work  much  better  than 
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it  can  be  done  by  hand — other  sowers  and  other 
weeders  afford  quite  a  variety  to  choose  from. 

Distances  Between  Bows. — In  a  large  garden  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  rows  are 
12, 15,  or  18  inches  apart,  but  in  a  family  garden  a 
few  inches  are  not  so  important.  Provide  markers 
to  mark  all  needed  distances  without  delay  in 
changing  the  teeth.  We  find  it  better  to  have  two 

Markers ,  which  are  home  made.  A  piece  of 
scantling  of  convenient  length  has  handles  at¬ 
tached,  as  in  the  engraving.  On  one  side  stout 
teeth  are  fixed  every  9  inches,  and  on  the  other  at 


12  inches.  This  gives,  by  using  every  mark  9  and 
12  inch  rows,  and  using  every  other  mark  18  aud  24 
inch;  besides  this,  we  have  one  with  the  teeth  15 
inches  apart,  which  is  often  desirable.  A  line  is 
set  to  run  the  marker  by,  the  one  who  uses  it  walk¬ 
ing  backwards  ;  if  more  rows  are  to  be  marked, 
the  line  will  not  be  needed  again,  as  a  tooth  of 
the  marker  may  be  run  in  the  last  furrow  made. 

Garden  Line  and  Bed. — A  line  will  often  be  need¬ 
ed  in  laying  out  rows,  beds,  etc.,  aud  should 
have  a  good  reel.  We  emphasize  should  have,  and 
if  any  one  knows  where  a  garden  reel  can  be  bought 
that  is  worth  its  weight  in  old  iron,  we  will  be 
obliged  to  them.  We  know  of  nothing  more  abso¬ 
lutely  worthless  for  the  purpose  it  pretends  to  serve 
than  the  garden  reel  as  sold.  It  looks  well,  but 
will  not  last  a  week.  It  will  save  bother  to  discard 
the  reel,  and  take  two  hard-wood  sticks,  2  to  21  ft. 
long, pointed  at  one  end, and  w'ind  up  the  line  on  one, 
as  a  boy  winds  his  kite-string,  and  tie  the  end  of  the 
line  to  the  other.  Another  tool  to  be  provided,  is  a 

Lance-headed  Hoe. — So  far  as  we  are  aware, this  hoe 
is  not  yet  in  the  trade.  It  is  so  valuable  an  imple¬ 
ment  that  we  repeat  our  figure  of  it  given  once  be¬ 
fore.  To  every  one  who  has  much  garden-work  to 
do,  this  pattern  is  worth  five  years’  subscription  to 
the  American  Agriculturist.  Have  a  hoe  made  at 
once,  and  when  the  weeds  come,  use  it  an  hour  aud 
you  will  wonder  how  you  have  ever  had  a  garden 
without  it.  The  engraving  will  answer  for  a  pattern 
to  the  blacksmith.  The  blade  is  4i  in.  long  aud  21 
in.  wide  at  the  end,  of  heavy  steel  plate  (ours  are 
mowing-machine  plate),  set  to  a  shank  shaped 
as  the  engraving.  Used  as  here  shown,  it  cuts  with 


great  rapidity,  but  if  an  obstinate  weed  is  met,  give 
it  the  point.  Keep  sharp,  and  the  large  hoe  will  be 
seldom  used.  No  bayonet  hoe  is  nearly  so  good. 

Varieties  were  fully  discussed  last  month.  The 
list  given  then  on  page  84  is  intended  as  a  guide 
to  the  novice — of  course  there  are  other  good  kinds 
besides  those  mentioned  in  the  article,  and  there 
is  abundant  room  for  individual  preferences. 

Greens  are  sufficiently  discussed  on  page  144.  No 
form  of  vegetable  is  more  acceptable  in  spring. 

Peas  are  also  treated  of  in  a  separate  article  (page 
144).  These  are  often  sown  while  only  the  top-soil 
is  thawed,  as  they  germinate  at  a  very  low  temper¬ 


ature.  For  a  row  of  the  very  earliest  we  have  put 
boards  together,  to  form  a  V  trough.  These  were 
set  during  the  day  on  the  side  of  the  row,  and  at 
night  turned  over  the  plants. 

Early  Potatoes. — Those  who  wish  the  very  earliest, 
start  their  potatoes  in  a  warm  room  in  boxes  of 
earth ;  they  require  very  careful  cutting  at  planting 
time,  to  not  break  the  shoots.  Plant  as  early  as 
possible  to  be  ahead  of  the  beetle. 

Asparagus. — Rake  off  the  coarse  litter,  and  as 
soon  as  the  bed  is  dry  enough,  turn  in  the  fine  ma¬ 
nure  with  the  points  of  the  fork,  taking  care  not  to 
injure  the  crowns.  New  beds  are  to  be  set  as  soon 
as  plants  can  be  had.  Strong,  vigorous  one-year 
old  plants  are  best.  In  the  best  field-culture  the 
plants  are  set  4  feet  apart,  with  6  feet  between  the 
rows,  giving  each  plant  a  good  supply  of  manure 
as  it  is  set.  In  the  family-garden  such  wide  plant¬ 
ing  is  not  desirable.  It  is  well  to  allow  3  feet  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  to  allow  room  in  collecting,  and 
crowd  the  plants  in  the  rows.  Some  set  them  12 
inches,  and  some  as  close  as  9  inches,  first  working 
in  a  heavy  dressing  of  well  decomposed  manure. 
The  crowns  should  be  at  least  4  inches  below  the 
surface.  Asparagus  is  not  cut  until  the  third  year. 

Succession  Crops. — In  localities  where  the  season 
has  allowed  of  the  first  sowings,  the  second  should 
be  made  a  week  or  10  days  after,  especially  of  those 
vegetables  as  are  of  short  duration,  such  as  peas, 
radishes,  lettuce,  etc. 

Sweet  Potatoes  need  to  be  put  into  hot-beds  about 
six  weeks  before  the  shoots  can  be  set  in  the  open 
ground.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  the  first  of 
June  is  the  average  time  for  planting,  and  we  put 
in  the  potatoes  the  middle  of  April.  A  fight  hot¬ 
bed  is  made,  on  this  a  few  inches  of  soil  is  put,  and 
the  potatoes  are  laid  rather  closely  on  this  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  soil.  When  sprouts 
appear,  care  is  needed  in  watering  and  ventilating. 

Fertilizers. — In  many  localities  the  obstacle  to 
successful  gardening  has  been  the  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  a  sufficient  supply  for  manure,  gardeners  as  a 
general  thing  being  distrustful  of  artificial  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  Within  a  few  years  the  manufacturers  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  have  given  their  attention  to  garden  crops  as 
well  as  to  field  crops,  and  one  can  now  procure  just 
such  materials  as  he  wishes  in  any  desired  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  articles  on  fertilizers  that  have  appeared 
in  former  months,  as  weil  as  those  in  the  present 
number,  have  a  value  to  every  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  addressed  to  fanners 
does  not  make  them  any  less  useful  to  gardeners. 

Flower  Cinrdcn  sisiul  ILrawu. 

Whatever  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  seeding  or 
turfing  should  be  attended  to  early,  in  order  that 
the  grass  may  become  established  before  hot 
weather.  For  small  plots  the  quickest  results  are 
had  from  turf.  lu  turfing  care  is  requisite  in  select¬ 
ing  the  sod,  to  introduce  no  unwelcome  weeds,  and 
the  foundation  should  always  be  carefully  prepared 
so  that  there  may  be  no  uneven  settling.  On  light 
soils,  Red-top,  especially  that  variety  known  as 
Rhode  Island  Bent,  is  best,  and  on  heavy  soils, 
especially  if  calcareous,  Blue  Grass  is  excellent. 
Either  of  these  with  a  quart  of  White  Clover  seed  to 
the  bushel,  is  as  likely  to  give  a  good  lawn  as  any 
mixture,  and  more  so  than  an  imported  mixture,  as 
those  often  contain  kinds  that  do  not  flourish  here. 

Quality  and  Quantity  of  seed  have  much  to  do 
with  success  in  lawn  making.  If  six  bushels  of 
grass  seed  are  directed  to  the  acre,  it  is  because 
from  three  to  five  of  these  bushels  are  likely  to  be 
chaff.  It  will  pay  to  examine  different  lots  of  seed 
before  purchasing ;  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  real  seed  will  often  be  found  surprising. 

Weed-Seeds  should  not  be  sown,  as  they  are  very 
apt  to  be  unless  the  seed  is  carefully  inspected. 

A  Top  Dressing  should  be  given  the  lawn  each 
spring.  Ashes,  plaster,  guano,  fine  bone,  or  nitrate 
of  soda,  may  be  applied  on  successive  years,  or  a 
fertilizer  containing  all  the  essentials  may  be  used. 

Planting  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  should  be  done 
early,  and  with  as  much  care  to  preserve  the 
balance  between  top  and  root  as  advised  with  trees. 

Perennials ,  such  as  bloom  early,  are  better  if  not 
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divided  until  after  flowering,  but  the  others  may 
be  divided  and  reset  at  once. 

Ornamental  Beds,  to  be  planted  with  tropical  and 
other  tender  plants,  should  be  manured  and 
spaded,  in  readiness  for  planting. 

Gladioluses  are  nearly  hardy,  and  a  first  planting 
may  be  made  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 

Gannas,  Tuberoses  and  Dahlias  may  be  set  in  box¬ 
es  of  earth  in  a  warm  place,  to  give  them  a  start. 

(Jreeiilionse  and  Window  Plants. 

The  glass  of  the  greenhouse  will  soon  need  a 
fight  coat  of  lime  wash,  and  the  plants  in  the 
window  will  require  a  muslin  shade  at  midday. 

Plants  to  Set  Out,  whether  in  the  borders,  or  to  be 
kept  in  pots  during  summer,  must  be  gradually 
hardened  for  the  change  by  giving  exposure  to  air. 

Propagate  from  such  plants  as  will  be  set  in  the 
garden.  Geraniums  and  many  others  will  be  too 
large  to  take  up  again  next  fall,  and  good  young 
plants  should  be  provided  to  take  their  places. 


Fig.  1. — OBSERVATORY  HIVE. 


BY  B.  0.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 


Motes  for  Beginners. 

In  Feb.  last,  Mr.  Root  began  at  our  request  a  series  of 
articles  intended  for  persons  knowing  nothing  whatever 
of  bee-keeping.  There  was  an  unavoidable  omission  of 
the  article  for  March,  the  main  points  of  which  are  given 
now.  In  February,  page  4 7,  the  two  leading  kinds  of 
hives  are  described  in  detail — the  Hanging-Comb  and  the 
Standing-Comb  hives.  It  was  intended  to  show  how  the 
Langstroth  or  Hanging-Comb  hive  could  be  arranged  as  a 
hive  for  observing  bees,  but  as  room  could  not  be  found 
for  the  engraving,  that  and  the  description  were  then 
omitted  and  are  now  given.  Mr.  R.  says  : 

HIVES  FOR  OBSERVING  THE  BEES. 


The  interest  of  bee-keeping  is  greatly  increased  by 
being  able  to  watch  the  bees  while  at  work,  without  dis- 


Fig.  4. — BOX  COMPLETE. 


turbing  them ;  several  “  Observatory  Hives  ”  have  been 
devised  for  this  purpose,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  figure 
1.  This  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Langstroth 
Hanging-Comb  hive  (described  February  last,  page  47, 
fig.  2),  except  that  the  two  sides,  instead  of  being  solid,  are 
made  as  frames  2  inches  wide.  Each  frame  has  a  pane 
of  glass  fitted  upon  the  inside,  and  is  furnished  with  a 


Fig.  8.— HONEY  BOARD. 

door.  The  door,  made  of  two  pieces  of  thin  board,  with 
the  grain  crossed,  to  prevent  warping,  should  fit  the 
frame  neatly,  he  hung  with  small  hinges,  and  fastened 
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by  a  button  or  hook.  This  hive  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  with 
the  door  opened  and  the  top  and  cap  removed.  If  it  be 
desired  to  watch  the  bees  from  above,  a  frame  with  glass 
may  be  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  hive. 

Beginners  should  bear  in  mind  that  promptness  is  one 


Fig.  5.— SECTION  BOX. 


of  the  prime  essentials  to  success  in  bee-culture.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  prepare  boxes  before  they  are  need¬ 
ed,  that  they  may  be  put  on  at  once  whenever  wanted. 

Many  prefer  a  two-comb  box  holding  about  4£  lbs.  To 
fit  the  hanging-frame  hive  (shown  at  fig.  2,  in  February 
last.)  or  the  Observatory  hive,  here  given,  fig.  1,  these 
boxes  should  bo  made  6£  in.  long,  and  4£  in.  wide,  of 
pine  or  basswood  lumber,  1£  in.  thick.  The  posts 
should  be  5  in.  long,  and  £  in.  square.  These  will  take 
glass  5x6  nnd  4x5,  which  is  fastened  in  place  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  with  tin  points,  fig.  2.  Honey-boards,  £  in.  thick, 
to  place  under  the  boxes,  when  upon  the  hives,  should 
be  prepared  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  The  bottom  of  the  box 
has  holes  to  correspond  with  those  in  the  honey-board. 
The  box  complete  is  shown  in  fig.  4. ..  .A  popular  box  at 
the  present  time  is  a  Single-comb  or  Section-box.  These 


Fig.  6. — CLAMP. 


may  be  made  as  shown  in  figure  5.  The  ends  are  5  in. 
long,  1J  in.  wide,  and  £  in.  thick.  Top  and  bottom  are 
5£  in.  long.  2  in.  wide,  and  £  in.  thick. — These  are 
to  be  placed  upon  the  hive  in  what  is  called  a  clamp, 
Which  is  shown  in  figure  6.  It  is  a  simple  box,  5£  in. 


Fig.  7.— SEPARATOR. 

high,  17  in.  long,  and  11£  in.  wide;  these  are  the 
measurements  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  standing-frame 
hive.  If  designed 
fora  hanging-f  ram  e 
hive,  it  should  be 
12£  in.  wide,  in¬ 
stead  of  11£.  A 
part  of  one  end  of 
the  clamp  should 
be  movable,  and 
made  to  fasten  in 
place  with  hooks, 
in  order  to  put  in  and  take  out  boxes  with  ease.  A 
piece  of  £-in.  band  iron  should  extend  lengthwise  the 

clamp  at  the  center. 
A  strip  of  wood,  or 
hoop-iron,  should 
be  nailed  on  the 
edges  parallel  to 
this,  projecting  in¬ 
ward  £  in.,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  ends  of 
pjg_  9_  the  boxes,  of  which 

there  are  two  rows 
in  the  clamp.  A  separator,  as  shown  in  figure  7,  should 
be  prepared  of  proper  size,  and  f  in.  thick,  to  place  be¬ 
tween  the  boxes,  to  secure  straight  combs,  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  the  bees  to  pass  from  one  box  to  another. 

STARCH  NOTES. 

Van  Deusen  Fastener.— Mr.  Howarth.  of  Illinois, 
aBks :  “  Can  you  not  illustrate  and  describe  the  Fastener 
for.holding  the  hive  to  the  bottom  board  in  your  next 
‘Notes?'”  .  .  .  This  is  known  as  the  “  Van  Deusen 
Fastener,”  and  is  a  very  ingenious  and  valuable  inven¬ 


tion.  Figure  8  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  it  when  adjusted, 
and  figure  9  whei>»mirned  back  and  not  in  use.  It 
holds  the  hive  firmly1' no  place  when  it  may  be  desir¬ 
able  or  necessary  to  move  it  for  any  purpose,  and  when 
it  is  not  in  use  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  way. 

Material  for  Producing  Smoke.— Mr.  Mason,  of 
Michigan,  asks :  “  What  shall  we  use  for  smoke  to  quiet 
bees  ?— What  do  you  think  of  puff-ball  ?”  .  .  .  The 
question  of  producing  smoke,  and  manner  of  using  it, 
has  been  one  of  our  particular  hobbies.  We  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  every  substance  that  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose.  Puff-ball  is  objectionable,  as  it 
stupefies  the  bees  too  much.  Nothing  is  more  desirable 
than  half-decayed  wood.  If  it  is  very  dry,  it  need  be  but 
very  slightly  decayed.  It  is  applied  to  most  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  by  the  use  of  the  “  Quinby  Bellows  Smoker.” 

Soured  Honey. — Charles  M.  North,  Delaware  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  asks:  “Will  it  answer  in  wintering  a  weak  swarm 
to  feed  them  on  soured  honey  ?”  .  .  .  I  would  not 
recommend  it  as  a  general  rule,  but  have  known  it  to  be 
done  without  injury.  This  query  has  been  accidentally 
overlooked,  else  it  would  have  been  answered  before. 


A  Talk  about  Fertilizers. 


Editor’s  Plain  Talk  with  Plain  Elen. 

This  subject  is  one  of  rapidly  increasing  import¬ 
ance  to  nine-tenths  of  the  cultivators  of  arable  lands 
in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  considerable  portions  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia ;  to  three-fourths  of  those  in  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  por¬ 
tions  of  Alabama  and  Ontario ;  to  more  than  half 
of  those  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Eastern  Iowa,  Eas¬ 
tern  Missouri  and  Eastern  Minnesota ;  and  to  a 
considerable  number  in  the  comparatively  newer 
regions  still  further  West.  It  is  of  importance 
wherever  the  richer  stores  of  natural  fertility  in  the 
virgin  soils  have  been  partially  diminished  or  ex¬ 
hausted  by  some  years  of  tillage. 

Better  Crops  and  Barger  Profits. 

The  great  truth  we  have  so  frequently  enforced 
and  urged  upon  the  readers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  is  coming  to  be  better  understood,  viz., 
that  the  profits  of  soil  culture  depend  far  more  upon 
the  yield  per  acre ,  than  upon  the  number  of  acres 
gone  over.  Thus  :  If  50  acres  require  $500  expense 
of  one’s  own  or  others’  labor,  for  teams,  imple¬ 
ments  and  seed — to  work,  harvest  and  market  crops 
equivalent  to  12  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  worth 
81  per  bushel,  there  is  a  profit  of  only  8100,  to  pay 
interest  on  land,  taxes,  etc.  On  100  acres  the 
gross  profits  are  $200.  If  now,  by  the  use  of  fertil¬ 
izers,  or  otherwise,  we  can  raise  the  products  to  an 
equivalent  of  20  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  with  the 
same  expense  of  labor,  teams,  seed,  harvesting, 
interest  and  taxes,  the  50  acres  will  yield  a  gross 
profit  of  $500,  or  $1,000  on  100  acres.  Or  25  bushels 
per  acre  would  give  a  gross  profit ,  less  cost  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  of  $750  on  50  acres  and  $1,500  on  100  acres. 

As  to  Fertilizers  and  their  Action. 

Omitting  the  question  of  drainage,  and  of  green 
manures,  and  supposing  the  land  in  proper  dry¬ 
ness  and  tilth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  right  kind  of  manures  or  fertilizers 
will  secure  this  8  to  13  bushels  per  acre  increase. 

To  fertilize,  means  to  make  fertile — to  increase 
the  crop-producing  power.  The  crop  feeds  on  what 
it  finds  in  the  soil.  Any  thing  is  a  fertilizer  that 
adds  to  the  supply  of  plant-food  in  the  soil,  or 
which  by  its  action  decomposes,  unlocks,  or  changes 
to  an  available  form,  some  food  which  is  already 
in  the  soil  hut  is  in  a  form  that  the  crops  can  not 
use.  If,  for  example,  plant-food  was  bound  up 
in  little  sacs  or  coverings  in  the  soil,  and  potash  or 
lime  would  eat  off  these  coverings  and  let  it  out  so 
that  the  roots  could  get  at  it  and  feed  upon 
it,  the  potash  or  lime  would  act  indirectly  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Plant-food  is  actually  locked  up  in  bits  of 
soil,  and  potash  and  lime  soften  and  break  up 
these  bits  ;  they  thus  help  feed  the  plants. 

Illustration. — pearl -ash  is  composed  of  potash  and 
carbonic  acid.  If  mixed  with  dough,  and  baked,  it 
merely  browns  it.  A  little  cream  of  tartar  put  in  will 
attack  the  saleratns,  take  away  its  potash,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  will  spring  out  as  gas  all  through  the 


dough,  filling  it  with  holes  and  making  it  light  and 
agreeable.  Just  so  some  substances  when  mixed  with 
the  soil  attack  and  decompose  certain  materials  and 
set  portions  of  them  free  for  the  plants  to  feed  upon. 

Recent  observations,  careful  experiments,  and 
extensive  chemical  investigations,  show  that  our 
cultivated  crops  need  for  their  best  growth  the 
presence  of  several  substances.  Three  or  four  are 
seldom  abundant  in  soils,  or  are  largely  available 
in  but  few,  and  are  rapidly  exhausted  by  the 
removal  of  crops.  Two  of  these,  for  example, 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen*,  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  as  plant-food.  Potash  is  also  needed  as  food, 
and  to  develop  and  prepare  other  food.  Lime  acts 
like  potash  in  feeding  or  preparing  food  for  plants. 

The  most  Valuable  Constituents  of  Soils  and 
Manure. 

Of  these  four  substances,  Mtrogen,  Potash,  Lime, 
and  Phosphoric  Acid,  some  soils  and  crops  want 
one,  some  want  two,  and  some  want  three,  if  not  all 
of  them.  Good  Barn-yard  Manure  invariably  con¬ 
tains  all  of  them.  So  long  as  one  can  get  enough 
of  good  barn-yard  manure,  cheaply  enough,  and 
near  enough  to  the  fields,  that  is  all  that  is  needed. 
With  it,  if  the  other  conditions  of  the  soil,  its  dry¬ 
ness  and  tilth  or  mechanical  condition,  be  right,  we 
can  raise  our  crops  from  an  equivalent  of  12  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  to  20,  or  25,  or  more  bushels  per  acre. 

But  unless  it  be  on  farms  mainly  used  in  stock- 
raising,  there  is  far  from  enough  good  yard-manure 
to  secure  the  higher  profits.  And  just  here  another 
question  comes  in.  If  a  soil  lacks  potash  only,  a 
small  quantity  of  this  in  the  form  of  potash  salts, 
or  of  ashes,  may  be  as  useful  as  thousands  of  pounds 
of  yard-manure  containing  only  the  same  amount 
of  potash.  In  that  case  we  could  buy  and  apply 
the  potash  more  cheaply  than  we  could  haul  and 
apply  the  manure  to  a  field  distant  from  the  yard, 
allowing  the  manure  to  cost  nothing.  If  the  soil 
lacks  only  phosphoric  acid  for  a  certain  crop,  a  bag 
of  superphosphate  or  dissolved  hones  will  supply 
more  of  it  than  several  tons  of  yard -manure.  If, 
then,  we  can  ascertain  just  what  a  field  lacks,  we 
may  find  it  very  profitable  to  buy  the  special  fertil¬ 
izer  the  soil  wants,  and  use  the  yard-manure  on 
such  fields  as  need  all  it  contains,  or  on  those  heavy 
soils  where  its  loosening  effect  will  be  most  useful, 
and  where  little  hauling  is  required.  Now  we  are 
at  the  pith  of  the  subject. 

Quack  Fertilizers,  and  Good  Ones. 

What  fertilizers  shall  I  use  to  increase  my  crop — 
my  corn,  my  wheat,  my  oats,  etc.  ?  Thousands  of 
such  questions  come  to  us  every  year.  We  would 
rather  be  able  to  answer  these  questions  definitely 
and  satisfactorily  in  every  case,  than  to  own  half  the 
farms  in  a  State.  But  we  can  not,  as  will  be  seen. 
The  quack  doctor,  or  quack  medicine-man,  com¬ 
mends  a  particular  medicine  for  a  hundred  ailments. 
The  quack  manure-man  who  commends  one  kind  of 
manure  for  all  soils  and  crops  is  little  better — unless 
his  fertilizer  contains  all  the  materials  needed  by 
any  soil  or  crop.  “  His  gun  is  then  loaded  to  kill 
if  it  is  a  deer,  or  miss  if  it  is  a  calf.”  This  is  the 
case  with  the  best  “Complete  Fertilizers  ”  and  with 
a  mixture  of  potash  salts  with  Peruvian  guano,  or 
with  good  superphosphates  from  unburned  bones. 

Some  prepare  special  fertilizers,  as  “Wheat 
Fertilizers,”  “  Corn  Fertilizers,”  “  Potato  Fertiliz¬ 
ers,”  etc. — the  chief  ingredients  being  those  which 
the  makers  claim  to  be  most  useful  to  these  sev¬ 
eral  crops,  and  in  many  cases  they  just  hit  the  want. 
But  such  fertilizers  are  similar  to  concentrated 
barn-yard  manure,  and  the  question  is,  will  they 

*  Phosphoric  Acid,  united  with  Lime,  makes  the  solid 
parts  of  the  bones  of  all  animals.  It.  must  come  from  the 
food  eaten. and  the  grain,hay,etc.,mustof  course  get  it  from 
tlie  soil.  But  it.  is  rare  to  find  land  containing  1  pound  of 
available  phosphoric  acid  in  1.000  lbs.  of  the  soil.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  it  is  so  soon  exhausted  by  growing  crops,  and 
why  it  is  so  important  as  a  fertilizer.  (Chemists  take 
away  the  lime  from  burned  hones  and  get  the  phosphorus 
so  much  used  for  friction  matches)...  Nitrogen  abounds 
in  lean  meat  (muscles),  cheese,  etc.,  which  come  from 
plants.  It  is  scarce  in  most  soils,  hence  ils  usefulness  as 
a  fertilizer  to  supply  crops Potash  abounds  in  the  ash¬ 
es  of  wood  and  of  all  plants.  We  wash  it  ( leach  it.)  ontof 
ashes,  evaporate  the  water  and  get  the  solid  potash.  This, 
too,  is  seldom  abundant  in  soils,  though  important  to 
the  growing  plant,  and  hence  it  is  valuable  as  a  fertilizer. 
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pay  ?  On  soils  needing  all  their  elements,  they  will 
pay,  if  not  sold  at  too  high  a  price.  They  very 
often  pay  even  when  only  one  of  their  ingredients 
is  actually  needed,  but  by  no  means  always.  The 
“  complete  fertilizers  ”  have  been  somewhat  popu¬ 
lar,  because,  having  all  the  most  valuable  ingre¬ 
dients  of  plant-food,  they  seldom  fail  entirely, 
and  they  often  do  very  good  service  to  the  crops. 

What  our  Soils  Need. 

But  soils  are  so  variable,  even  on  the  same  farm, 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  bo  say,  without  actual 
trial,  that  for  a  particular  crop,  this  soil  wants  pot¬ 
ash,  that  one  wants  phosphate,  this  one  wants  ni¬ 
trogen,  that  one  wants  plaster,  this  one  wants 
lime,  and  so  on.  Novices  in  agricultural  science, 
and  certain  quacks,  a  few  years  since  claimed  that 
a  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  would  reveal  its  de¬ 
fects.  This  is  not  now  claimed.  A  few — pity  there 
are  so  few — earnest,  conscientious,  thorough  inves¬ 
tigators,  are  pushing  their  inquiries,  and  from  ob¬ 
servation  they  are  able  already  to  give  a  fair  guess 
as  to  the  most  probable  wants  in  certain  cases,  and 
science  is  now  doing  for  agriculture  what  it  has 
long  been  doing  for  other  industries.  These  men 
have  already  stopped  an  immense  amount  of  fraud, 
by  exumining  fertilizers  and  securing  laws  that  re¬ 
quire  makers  and  dealers  in  fertilizers  to  describe 
what  they  sell,  and  sell  what  they  profess  to.  Large 
reputable  establishments  have  grown  up,  and  it  is 
now  easy  to  get  what  we  want— instead  of  guano, 
phosphates,  etc.,  adulterated  with  a-large  proportion 
of  colored  earth,  or  other  useless  material  to  give 
bulk  and  weight.  Scientific  men  are  also  discover¬ 
ing  new  sources  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  etc. 

The  practical  question  before  us  now,  this  spring, 
is,  what  fertilizers  shall  we  buy.  We  are  met  by  the 
announcement  of  two  classes,  viz. :  “  Complete  fer¬ 
tilizers,”  and  “Special  fertilizers,”  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  as  guano,  superphosphates,  potash  salts,  etc., 
all  offered  by  reliable  dealers  who  have  a  reputation 
to  sustain.  If  one’s  own  experience,  or  that  of  neigh¬ 
bors  on  similar  soils,  will  afford  any  guide,  it  is  best 
to  follow  that.  Without  such  help,  it  is  a  good  deal 
of  a  guess-work.  The  “  Complete  fertilizers  ”  will 
not  be  likely  to  prove  an  entire  failure  in  any  case. 
It  is  true,  that  we  are  likely  in  these  to  buy  a  good 
deal  that  our  soils  do  not  need.  If  they  happen  to 
need  all  the  ingredients,  we  shall  find  decided 
profit  in  them.  It  is  generally  safe  to  try  good 
guano,  or  finely  ground  unbunied  bones.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  “  special  fertilizers  ”  for  particular 
crops,  as  made  by  the  best  dealers,  are  very  like¬ 
ly  to  meet  the  case  ;  and  so  there  is  not  much  to 
choose,  by  those  without  experience  of  themselves 
or  others  as  a  guide.  It  is  hardly  wTortli  while  to 
Bit  down  in  doubt  and  do  nothing.  “  Nothing  ven¬ 
ture,  nothing  have.”  Try  experiments,  and  watch 
results.  Save  a  year  by  at  once  going  to  work  to 

Settle  this  Uncertainty  Yourself. 

Ask  Questions  of  the  Soil!  This  seems  to  us  as  one 
of  the  most  important  things  for  every  farmer  to 
do,  and  at  once — this  year,  not  next.  It  can  be  done 
on  a  small  scale  at  a  trifling  expense,  or  on  a  larger 
scale  with  greater  benefit.  Suppose  we  desire  to 
learn  which  one  of  six  fertilizers  will  most  benefit 
corn  on  our  soil  at  the  least  expense.  Selecting  a 
field  as  nearly  like  the  rest  of  the  farm  as  we  can, 
and  a  level  plot  of  uniform  soil  in  that  field,  we 
mark  it  out  with  stakes,  say  into  seven  plots  thus  : 


A . Superphosphate. 

B . Muriate  of  Potash ,  or  unleached  Ashes. 

C . Plaster. 

0 . . . No  Fertilizer. 

D . Some  Complete  Fertilizer,  or  Corn  Fertilizer. 

E . . . Wood  Ashes. 

F . . . Barn-yard  Manure. 


leaving  one  plot  without  manure.  These  plots  may 
be  2  rods  wide  and  8  rods  long,  or  1  rod  wide  and 
16  rods  long,  which  will  give  one-tenth  of  an  acre  to 
each.  Prepare  the  land  well  by  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowing,  and  work  into  each  plot  a  given  number  of 
pounds  of  the  fertilizers  indicated.  If  the  plots  be 


one-tenth  acre  each,  a  good  plan  will  be  to  put  upon 
each  plot  as  much  of  the  fertili^jfis  $1  will  buy  at 
the  ton  price— or  at  the  rate  or  $10  per  acre.  This 
experiment  would  thus  cost  $6.  The  expense  can 
be  reduced  either  by  using  smaller  plots,  or  apply¬ 
ing  less  quantity  of  each  of  the  different  fertilizers. 

Now  plant  corn  uniformly  over  the  whole,  includ¬ 
ing  the  “  no  fertilizer”  plot,  and  treat  the  whole 
in  the  same  manner  through  the  summer.  Watch 
the  action  of  each  fertilizer,  and  in  autumn  test  the 
result  by  measuring  the  yield  on  each  plot,  and 
weighing  or  estimating  the  fodder.  The  same  ex¬ 
periment  may  be  tried  with  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
grass,  or  any  crop  most  grown  on  any  farm ;  or  the 
the  right  or  left  half  of  the  above  plots  may  be  put 
in  one  crop,  and  the  other  half  in  some  other  crop. 

This  we  call  putting  questions  to  the  soil.  And 
we  shall  certainly  get  valuable  answers.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  different  plots  will  tell  us  which  of 
the  fertilizers  that  soil  most  needed  ;  which  one 
pays  best;  which,  if  any,  of  them  pays  its  expenses 
ora  profit,  as  compared  with  “no  fertilizer.” 

Will  not  such  an  experiment  furnish  most  impor¬ 
tant  information  for  future  guidance,  on  that  soil, 
and  others  just  like  it,  on  the  same  farm  ?  If  neigh¬ 
bors  having  very  similar  soils  also  try  the  same  ex¬ 
periments,  and  obtain  the  same  results,  it  will  be 
confirmatory.  If  such  experiments  be  continued 
two  or  three  years,  so  as  to  bring  into  account  the 
effects  in  different  seasons,  we  shall  get  at  still 
more  satisfactory  conclusions.  The  experiments 
may  well  be  varied  from  our  simple  plan,  by  more 
or  less  plots,  by  applying  the  fertilizers  singly,  and 
on  some  plots  mixed  two  and  two,  and  all  together. 

We  urgently  advise  every  cultivator  to  make  a 
beginning  this  year.  Make  some  trials,  even  if  it  be 
with  only  two  or  three  small  plots,  with  one  or  two 
of  the  leading  crops,  and  with  the  fertilizers  most 
accessible  at  each  place.  We  are  very  sure  that  if 
ouly  half  a  dozen  farmers  in  each  neighborhood 
would  carry  out  such  experiments  for  two  or  three 
years,  the  information  gained  would  be  worth  to 
themselves  and  their  neighbors  ahundred  times  the 
cost,  and  to  the  country  untold  millions  of  dollars. 


Important  Farm  Experiments, 

So  Simple  tliat  Every  Farmer  cam 
Understand  and  Hlake  Tltem— tliat 
will  Pay  those  who  do  Make  them, 
and  he  of  great  Value  to  the  Conn- 
try  in  the  Information  tlnus  "allied. 

We  ask  every  cultivator  to  read  carefully  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article.  Since  writing  it,  three  wreeks  ago, 
we  have  been  planning  and  investigating  the  sub¬ 
ject,  trying  to  devise  and  arrange  for  a  system  of 
experiments,  so  simple  and  inexpensive  that  every 
farmer  can  understand  and  carry  them  out  at  a 
very  small  expense.  The  experiments  hitherto  pro¬ 
posed  have  usually  been  somewhat  complicated, 
and  expressed  in  scientific  terms  and  plans,  and 
involved  so  much  expense,  that  the  great  majority 
of  plain  farmers  have  been  unwilling  to  undertake 
them,  even  when  convinced  of  their  importance. 
We  now  propose  a  plan  that  all  can  take  hold  of  with 
interest,  and  profit.  Let  us  premise  that  we  have  not 
a  single  penny  of  pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter, 
direct  or  indirect,  and  that  the  cost  will  only  cover 
actual  expenses  of  fertilizers,  bags,  and  necessary 
incidental  expenses  ;  and  further  that,  besides  the 
large  amount  of  most  useful  information  gained  by 
each  farmer  who  makes  these  experiments,  we  ex¬ 
pect,  as  a  rule,  the  increase  of  crop  will  go  far  to¬ 
wards,  and  very  often  more  than  meet  the  expense. 

Arrangement  for  the  Experiments. 

We  have  arranged  a  choice  of  three  sets  of  ex¬ 
periments,  as  described  below.  The  fertilizers  may 
be  obtained  wherever  any  farmer  can  best  get 
them  of  reliable  and  known  quality.  We  have  not 


the  slightest  preference  for  any  one  trustworthy 
dealer  over  another,  and  dealers  throughout 
the  country  will  find  it  useful  for  the  future, 
to  the  public  at  least,  to  help  forward  the 
enterprise.  As  we  can  only  undertake  the  super¬ 
vision  of  supplies  that  are  immediately  at  hand, 
we  have  arranged  with  three  leading  houses,  hav¬ 
ing  depots  near  us,  to  put  up  certain  Sets  of  Ex¬ 
perimental  Fertilizers  of  our  own  planning.  (See 
their  names  and  address  on  next  page.)  The  differ¬ 
ent  fertilizers  are  to  be  put  in  separate  bags.  These 
will  be  marked,  A,  B,  C,  etc.  Each  bag  will  have  a 
label  showing  just  what  it  contains,  so  that  every 
one  will  understand  it.  The  smaller  bags  of  each 
Set  are  to  be  enclosed  together  in  a  larger  one,  and 
delivered,  cartage  free,  to  any  railroad,  steamboat, 
or  express.  Those  going  to  Eastern  New  Eng¬ 
land,  will  be  shipped  in  the  same  way  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  It  will  be  well  for  several  neighboring 
farmers  to  combine  and  have  their  separate  Sets 
come  together  in  one  lot,  addressed  to  one  of  their 
number,  as  freight.  It  should  be  attended  to  at 
once,  so  as  to  give  lime  to  have  the  fertilizers  put 
up,  forwarded,  and  delivered,  ready  to  use  when 
the  time  arrives.  We  have  arranged  with  Profes¬ 
sor  W.  O.  Atwater,  Middletown,  Conn.,  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  fertilizers,  and  see  that  they  are  of  pure 
and  standard  quality ;  to  furnish  printed  instruc¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  ;  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  tell¬ 
ing  about  the  fertilizers,  and  how  to  make  the  ex¬ 
periments,  and  giving  the  results  of  last  year’s 
experiments  ;  to  watch  and  report  upon  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  this  year  and  their  results,  and  help  to 
make  them  as  useful  as  possible  to  every  experi¬ 
menter  himself,  and  also  to  the  country  at  large. 
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;  FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS,  i" 

No.  . — A  Quarter-Acre  Plot. 

:  Cost  of  Set  of  Fertilizers,  in  bags,  shipped,  $3.00.  : 

This  will  consist  of  four  bags,  A,  B,  C,  O,  to  be 
used  on  four  plots.  Select  a  piece  of  uniform 
soil,  as  nearly  like  the  rest  of  the  farm  as  may  be. 
It  can  be  marked  out  in  any  field  prepared  for  a 
crop.  It  should  be  nearly  level,  so  that  one  plot 
will  not  receive  the  washings  from  another.  When 
plowed  and  harrowed  well,  mark  off  with  stakes, 
five  plots,  one  for  each  bag,  calling  them  plots,  A, 


EIGHT  RODS  LONG. 


Plot  A  —  Nitrogen. 

Bag  A,  containing  10  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


*_ 


Plot  B —  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Bag  B,  containing  15  lbs.  of  Superphosphate. 


Plot  0 — No  fertilizer  to  be  applied  ;  left 
unmanured  for  comparison. 

Plot  C  —  Potash. 

|  Bag  C,  containing  10  lbs.  of  Muriate  of  Potash. 

fc - - - 

Plot  G...  .  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid. Potash. 

I  (  containing  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

I  BaS  G,  Sure  gf  i 15  lbs-  of  Superphosphate. 

< lmxtuie  ol  1 10  lbg  of  Mliria'te  ot>  Potash 


The  Stars  along  the  sides  show  where  to  set  Stakes. 


B,  0,  C,  G,  for  the  bags  with  the  same  marks.  Sow 
each  bag  of  fertilizer  uniformly  over  its  own  plot ; 
that  is,  bag  A,  on  plot  A,  etc.  (the  fertilizers  are  all 
finely  ground  and  dry).*— Harrow  the  fertilizers  well 
into  the  soil,  running  the  harrow  lengthwise  of  the 
plot,  taking  care  to  confine  each  fertilizer  to  its 
own  plot.  Then  plant  or  sow  corn,  potatoes,  or 
any  other  crop  over  the  whole,  the  same  amount  on 
each  plot,  running  rows  lengthwise  of  the  plots, 
and  cultivate  and  treat  the  whole  alike  during  the 
season.  N.  B. — Those  who  wish,  can  divide  the 
whole  plot  across  into  halves,  planting,  say  corn  on 
the  left-hand  half,  and  potatoes  or  other  crop  on 
the  right-hand  half,  so  that  each  crop  shall  extend 
across  the  fertilized  strips.  It  may  even  be  divided 
into  three  or  four  plots,  but  for  so  small  a  plot  as 
i  acre,  we  advise  to  have  only  one  crop.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  select  worn  out  soils  for  soil  tests,  that 
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Ss,  those  having  only  their  “natural  strength,”  and 
little  or  no  richness  left  from  former  manuring. 
The  soil  must  be  uniform,  or  the  tests  will  mislead. 

lVIiat  ihe  Experiment  will  Tell : 
FIRST :  By  watching  the  growth,  and  measuring 
the  gathered  crop,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  the 
crop  on  that  soil  is  affected  by  Potash,  or  by  Ni¬ 
trogen,  or  by  Phosphoric  Acid,  or  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  of  them  as  provided  for  in  plot  G. 
SECOND;  By  comparing  each  plot  with  the  no  fer¬ 
tilizer  plot  0,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  which  fertilizer 
pays  expenses,  or  a  profit,  and  which  pays  best. 
THIRD :  Such  an  experiment  will  be  interesting, 
•will  stimulate  thought,  and  prepare  for  more  extend¬ 
ed  investigations.  If  there  are  boys  on  the  farm,  it 
will  awaken  interest  in  their  minds,  and  be  a  good 
agricultural  school,  on  a  small  scale,  at  home.  The 
pamphlets  sent  with  each  Setwill  greatly  help  in  this. 
FOURTH :  It  will  be  a  good  step  towards  help¬ 
ing  each  experimenter  to  decide  for  himself,  and 
for  his  neighbors,  what  fertilizers,  if  any,  they  can 
•go  into  more  largely  in  the  future.  (We  do  not  dis¬ 
cuss  here,  the  effects  of  the  season,  the  after  effects 
next  year,  nor  other  special  circumstances  that  may 
vary  the  results  in  any  one  set  of  experiments,  etc. 
These  are  matters  that  we  will  talk  over  while  the 
experiments  are  in  progress  during  the  summer. 
What  we  now  want  is  for  farmers,  generally,  all  of 
them,  to  go  to  work  and  put  in  practice  such  a 
set  of  most  valuable  and  important  experiments.) 
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FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS,  f  • 

l  1^0.  2— A  Half  Acre  Plot.  * 

;  Cost,  of  Set.  of  Fertilizers,  in  bags,  shipped,  $5.00.  ; 

This  wi”  consist  of  eig'lit  Bags,  A,  JB,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
G,  II,  to  be  used  on  ten  plots.  This  is  of  course  a 
much  better  Set  than  No.  1.  It  includes  all  of  No. 
1,  and  four  more.  We  have,  first,  the  three  ingre¬ 
dients  singly  in  A,  S,  C ;  then  we  have  them  in 
mixture  two  by  two  in  D,  E,  F,  to  see  their  effects 
when  used  in  pairs;  then  all  three  together  in 
G,  and  finally  Plaster  in  H.  Select  the  soil  as  for 
No.  1,  and  treat  in  the  same  way.  Lay  it  off  thus  : 


EIGHT  RODS. 


Plot  O.... 


No  fertilizer,  for  comparison. 


Plot  A — Nitrogen. 

Bag  A.  containing  10  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
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Plot  B _ Phosphoric  Acid. 

Bag  B,  containing  15  lbs.  of  Superphosphate. 

Plot  C  ...Potash. 

Bag  C,  containing  10  lbs.  of  Muriate  of  Potash. 


Plot  D. . . .Nitrogen  and  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Rao-  T»  5  containing  ( 7K  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
"u,i  mixture  of  ( 15  lbs.  of  Superphosphate. 


Plot  £ _ Nitrogen  and  Potash. 


rr  5  containing  (  7%  lbs.  of  Nitrate  Soda, 
nag  is,  ^  mixture  0f  J  io  jba.  0f  Muriate  of  Pot 


Potash. 


Plot  F. . .  .Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash. 

to  <  containing  S 15  lbs.  of  Superphosphate, 
t,  j  mixture  oft  10  lbs.  of  Muriate  of  Potash. 


Plot  G  ..  Nitrogen , Phosphoric  Acid, Potash. 

<  fnntiinino-  (?'4  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Bag  G»  ]  mivfn  T-t  15  lbs.  of  Superphosphate. 

i  mixture  ot  f  10  ,bs.  of  Mllriate  0fp0taeh. 


Plot  H — Plaster  (10  lbs.) 

Bag  H,  to  learn  the  effects  of  this  fertilizer. 


Plot  OQ. 


No  fertilizer,  for  comparison. 


Note.— It  will  be  a  good  plan  to  add  other  similar 
Plots,  and  apply  on  them  severally,  stable  manure,  lime, 
and  any  other  fertilizer  at  hand,  for  making  a  comparison. 


"Take  note,  that  the  above  is  very  simple.  The 


bags  are  all  of  accurate  weight,  with  standard  fer¬ 
tilizers  of  known  quality  and  composition,  and  all 
the  experimenter  has  to  do  is  to  mark  out  the  plots, 
and  use  the  bag  marked  for  each  plot.  The  result 
in  the  growth  and  in  the  yield  will  indicate  what 
each  fertiliser  will  do,  on  any  soil  for  the  crop 
or  crops  grown,  also  what  any  two  of  them  will 
do  if  used  together,  and  what  all  will  do  used 
together.  The  different  materials  in  each  bag  are 
thoroughly  mixed  and  prepared,  so  that  they  have 
only  to  be  sown  without  further  mixing  or  care.* 
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;  FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS,  f  ‘  ' 

MO.  3 — ®ne  Acre  Plot. 

:  Cost  of  Set  of  Fertilizers,  in  bags,  shipped,  $8.  30.  I 

This  is  the  same  as  No.  2 ,  except  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  in  each  bag  is  doubled,  for  plots  of  double  size 
(one-tenth  acre  each).  As  the  expense  for  bags,  put¬ 
ting  up,  shipping,  etc.,  will  be  the  same,  for  each 
set,  the  double  amount  of  fertilizer  put  in  will 
cost  only  $8.30,  instead  of  $10.  With  larger  plots, 
more  valuable  results  will  be  obtained,  and  more 
than  one  crop  can  be  tried.  The  expense  of  the 
fertilizers,  $8.30  per  acre,  will  very  likely  be  more 
than  returned  in  the  increased  crop  on  a  part  of 
the  plots.  We  strongly  advise  all  who  can  to  try 
Set  No.  3.  (This  Set  No.  3,  is  the  same  as  the  Set 
A  of  last  year,  with  the  No.  XIII.  of  1878  added. 
Those  who  experimented  last  year,  and  desire  to 
repeat  the  same  trials,  can  obtain  the  Set  A  of  1878. 

Blow  llse  Fertilizers  arc  Supplied  : 
We  invited  the  leading  dealers  in  fertilizers  to  meet 
at  the  American  Agriculturist  office,  and  laid  before 
them  our  plans,  and  invited  them  to  cooperate  with 
us.  They  were  informed  that  no  profit  would  be 
provided  for,  but  we  wished  them  to  put  up  the 
samples  according  to  our  plan  and  forward  them  at 
cost,  and  asked  them  to  do  this  as  a  public  enter¬ 
prise.  For  reasons  named  above,  we  could  not  ex¬ 
tend  the  invitation  to  points  outside  our  immediate 
observation.  The  following  parties  entered  heartily 
into  the  arrangement,  agreeing  to  equally  share  any 
extra  expense  of  printing,  cartage,  shipping,  etc. 
(It  was  estimated  that  they  will  have  to  pay  for  cart¬ 
age  and  shipping  each  single  set  50  cts.  or  more,  in 
addition  to  cost  of  fertilizers,  bags,  carefully  weigh¬ 
ing,  putting  up,  labeling, etc. — freight  not  included.) 

Henry  J.  Baker  &  Bro,,  215  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston, 
and  3  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Mapes’  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co., 

158  Front  St.,  New  York. 

All  of  the  above  bouses  will  put  up  precisely 
the  same  articles.  Prof.  Atwater,  in  our  behalf, 
will  look  after  the  quality,  purity,  and  composition 
of  the  fertilizers,  and  test  them  by  chemical-  analy¬ 
sis. — Our  readers  can  send  their  orders  direct  to 
any  one  of  the  above  parties,  or  they  may  be  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  we 
will  hand  them  to  the  dealers  ;  we  will  send  those 
to  Boston  which  can  be  forwarded  most  cheaply 
from  that  point. — We  receive  not  a  penny  for  this, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  only  ask  that  correspond¬ 
ence  and  remittances  on  this  subject  be  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  letter,  distinct  from  other  business,  and  save 
us  as  much  as  possible  from  correspondence. 


•Quality,  etc.,  of  the  Fertilizers.— The  Nitbate  of 
Soda,  to  be  sent  in  the  bags,  is  to  he  guaranteed  to  contain 
95  per  cent  of  the  pure  salt.  This  will  yield  15)4  per  cent 
of  Nitrogen.... The  Superphosphate  is  to  be  guaranteed  to 
contain  15  to  16  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  We 
do  not  take  into  account  the  reverted  and  insoluble. . .  .The 
Muriate  of  Potash,  is  to  be  guaranteed  to  contain  80  per 
cent  of  the  pure  salt,  corresponding  to  50  per  cent  of  actual 
potash.... The  Plaster  will  be  of  the  best  quality  of  that  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  Per  Acre  Applications,  provided  in  the  bags  for 
Sets  Nos.  1  and  2  above,  with  the  cost  per  acre  at  the 
present  ton  prices  of  the  Articles  will  be  about  as  follows : 


Kate  per  Acre, 


Nitrate  Soda...., . 

(Suppin’g  Nitrogen.) 
Superphosphate...  .. 
(Sap  Sol.  I’hos.Acid ) 
Muriate  Potash 


(Supplying  Potash) , 
Plaster... . . 


Cost  per  Acre. .  .$ 


7.50 


5.23  4.00 


D 

lbs. 


150 

23 

300 

45 


E 

lbs. 


150 

23 


200 

100 


G 

16.9. 

150 

zr 

300 

45 

200 

100 


I  800 

10.87  9.62  9.25  14.S7  80c. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  FARM  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 
FERTILIZERS. 

Instead  of  continuing  from  last  month  (page  91), 
the  details  of  the  Experiments  of  last  year,  of 
which  full  accounts  are  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
Conn.  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1878,  now  in  press, 
and  in  a  pamphlet  to  go  to  the  experimenters  of  last 
year  and  this,  the  Editors  desire  a  summary  of  the 
main  results,  and  suggestions  for  this  year’s  work. 

RESULTS  WITH  CORN. 

1.  In  general,  the  complete  fertilizers  containing 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  brought  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  even  farm  manures,  as  the  latter 
were  used.  In  the  experiments  with  corn,  on 
soils  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  but  mostly  very 
poor,  the  average  yield  with  150  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda, 
300  of  dissolved  bone-black,  and  200  lbs.  muriate  of 
potash,  No.  VI.  (the  same  as  No.  G,  of  sets  proposed 
this  year),  was  48.6  bushels  of  shelled  corn  against 
45.9  bushels  with  the  farm  manures.  Taken  singly, 
the  phosphoric  acid  was  decidedly  the  most  effica¬ 
cious.  The  corn  responded  well  to  the  superphos¬ 
phate,  No.  II.  (B,  of  this  year’s  sets),  iu  nearly  all 
the  trials.  In  some  it  paid  little  heed  to  anything 
else.  The  potash  salts,  No.  III.  (No.  C,  this  year), 
were  more  or  less  effective  in  perhaps  two-thirds 
of  the  trials.  The  nitrogenous  fertilizers  paid  their 
cost  in  only  9  trials  out  of  53.  The  average  loss 
was  larger  or  smaller  in  proportion,  as  more  or  less 
nitrogen  was  used.  The  mixture  of  superphos¬ 
phate  and  potash,  No.  F,  was  the  most  profitable 
for  corn.  With  this  the  crop  averaged  43  bushels 
per  acre,  and  gathered  so  much  nitrogen  for  itself 
that  if  the  com  were  fed  out  on  the  farm  it  would 
contribute  more  nitrogen  to  the  manure  than  could 
be  bought  for  the  whole  price  of  the  fertilizer. 
The  corn  experiments  have  given  more  light  on 
the  feeding  capacities  of  that  crop,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  different  fertilizers  upon  it,  than  all  the 
other  data  I  have  ever  been  able  to  gather  from 
home  or  foreign  sources,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the 
light  to  come  from  future  work  in  this  line  will  be 
still  more  valuable. 

RESULTS  ON  POTATOES— GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

2.  With  Potatoes,  the  comparative  yields  were 
still  more  favorable  for  the  chemicals,  as  compared 
with  farm  manures.  The  complete  fertilizer,  in 
the  trials  reported,  averaged  the  most  profitable. 
Potash  showed  good  results  in  nearly  every  case. 

3.  If  I  had  to  prescribe  fertilizers  for  general  use, 
on  the  basis  of  last  year’s  experiments,  I  should  say 
for  Com  :  a  mixture  of  superphosphate  with  potash 
salts,  and  for  Potatoes,  the  same,  with  the  addition 
of  some  nitrate  of  soda.  But  I  offer  no  such  pre¬ 
scription  ;  because  of  the  difference  in  soils,  and 
the  need  of  more  knowledge  about  the  feeding 
capabilities  of  the  plants. 

4.  The  experiments  confirm  me  in  the  belief  that 
the  proper  policy,  after  making  as  much  and  as  good 
manure  as  possible  on  the  farm,  is  to  piece  out  with 
superphosphates,  bone,  guano,  potash  salts,  or 
other  materials,  such  as  the  experiments  and  ex¬ 
perience  show  to  be  most  profitable  on  each  farm. 

5.  The  experience  of  two  seasons  confirms  me  in 
the  belief  that  the  experiments  rightly  conducted 
do  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  proposed. 
The  men  who  are  respected  as  authorities  in 
agricultural  chemistry  the  world  over,  unanimously 
recommend  them,  and  continue  to  do  so  year 
after  year.  Of  the  ways  the  results  sometimes 
differ  from  what  is  expected,  and  the  ways  of 
interpreting  them,  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

6.  A  number  of  last  year’s  trials  failed  of  their 
purpose,  because  they  were  made  on  land  already 
in  very  good  condition.  “  Worn  out”  soils,  those 
that  have  only  their  “natural  strength”  to  rely 
upon,  are  the  ones  to  work  on.  Such  a  soil  will 
be  apt  to  do  next  year  what  it  does  this  with  the 
same  manure.  But  if  the  soil  has  a  store  of  availa¬ 
ble  plant-food,  accumulated  from  its  own  resources 
or  left  over  from  previous  manuring,  we  can  not 
tell  how  much  of  the  yield  is  due  to  that  and  how 
much  to  the  fertilizer.  Another  important  point 
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is  to  make  sure  the  soil  is  even.  The  object  in 
duplicating  the  unmanured  plots  is  to  test  this. 

THE  EXPERIMENTS  FOR  1879. 

Of  the  experiments  proposed  by  the  American 
Agriculturist,  my  very  decided  preference  is  for 
Set  No.  3.  This  is  the  same  as  Set  A  of  last 
year,  except  that  it  has  the  mixture  of  Nitrogen 
and  Potash,  No.  E,  which  that  lacked.  This 
provides  for  tenth  acre  plots.  Next  to  Set  No. 
3,  I  should  by  all  means  recommend  Set  No.  2, 
which  is  the  same  as  No.  3,  except  it  is  only  half 
the  size,  i.  e.,  for  one-twentieth  acre  plots.  The 
sets,  by  the  way,  are  essentially  the  same  recom¬ 
mended  by  Wolff  for  soil  tests.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  as  many  of  last  year’s  experimenters  as  possi¬ 
ble  will  repeat  their  trials  this  year.  I  trust,  too, 
that  all  will  inform  me  of  matters  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  or  about  which  they  are  in  doubt.  I  will  try 
to  find  time  to  answer  their  letters,  though  it  may 
be  impossible  to  do  so  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 
So  let  us  look  for  a  good  season’s  work  together. 

W.  O.  Atwater. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

We  will  not  attempt  to 
discover  why  our  budget  of 
Humbug  documents  is  so 
overwhelmingly  devoted  to 
lottery  matters  this  month, 
but  the  fact  is  patent.  Our 
accumulated  material  from 
all  sorts  of  sources  is  usu¬ 
ally  in  some  sort  an  index 
to  the  prevailing  moral  dis¬ 
ease.  In  this  case,  we  are 
glad  to  state  that  excess  of 
lottery  by  no  means  stands 
for  success  with  that  form 
of  iniquity.  Probably  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  lot¬ 
tery  under  some  name  or 
or  form  is  even  at  this  day 
tolerated  where  it  should 
not  be,  people  in  general 
are  slow  at  accepting  the 
fact  that  all  lotteries  are 
wrong  in  principle — a  point  that  we  have  discussed  in 
former  volumes,  and  will  not  dwell  upon  now.  Every 
now  and  then  some  good-natured  person  is  astonished 
by  finding  himself  the  recipient  of  an  attractive  lottery 
scheme.  He  is  rather  disgusted,  quite  surprised,  and  at 
length  satisfies  his  conscience  by  enclosing  it  to  us  with 
a  note  saying : 

“IF  THIS  IS  A  HUMBUG,  SHOW  IT  UP.” 

A  very  proper  thing  to  do,  though  every  reader  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  should  by  this  time  know  that  in 
such  a  case  there  is  no  “  virtue  in  if."  While  a  lottery 
may  be  honestly  managed,  i.  e,,  with  only  the  wrong  in¬ 
herent  in  the  scheme,  which  makes  one  lose  money 
without  cause  that  others  who  have  done  nothing  to  de¬ 
serve  it  may  gain  it,  yet  they  rarely  are  so,  and  those 
that  seem  to  be  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  safeguards— 
such  as  in  some  States  the  influence  of  ex-generals,  and 
in  others  the  names  of  judges,  governors,  and  bishops— 
can  be,  and  often  are,  converted  into  swindles.  There 
is.  but  little  of  our  territory  at  present  in  which 
the  lottery  is  not  illegal.  Pattee  and  his  crew  no 
longer  ride  high  horses  in  Kansas  and  Wyoming. 
Being  driven  to  the  very  frontier  settlements;  the 
lottery  crew  left  the  track  of  the  "Star  of  Empire,”  and 
migrated  to  the  Provinces.  For  a  while  the  mails  from 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  there  away,  were 
teeming  with  flaming  schemes— some  were  “  Lotteries.” 
some  were  “  Distributions,”  some  were  “  Concerts,”  but 
all  with  the  prefix  “  Royal,”  and  it  must  have  astonished 
the  Royal  coat  of  arms  to  find  itself  pouring  into  Yan- 
keedom  at  such  a  rate,  as  the  figurehead  of  such  a  "  Roy¬ 
al  ”  lot  of  swindlers.  For  some  months  we  have  heard 
but  little  of  the  "  Royal  ”  schemes.  All  at  once  there  is 
this  sud-dcu  irruption,  but— this  sign  of  revival  is 
REALLY  A  CRY  OF  DISTRESS. 

Among  the  severa'.  fancy  names  for  the  lottery  in  New 
Brunswick— for  we  suspect  that,  as  under  the  Kansas  and 
Wyoming  dispensation,  names  are  more  numerous  than 
things— one  of  the  most  prominent,  is  the  “  Royal  Gift 
Soiree."  -  e  always  did  like  that  name — it  is  so  recherche, 
not  to  ray  comme  it  faut.  “  Soiree"  so  niceiy  balances 
"Royal.”  “Royal  Gift  Concert”  is  loaded  by  the  head, 
but  in  “  Royal  Gift  Soiree,"  the  txmte  ensemble  has  a  tip¬ 
top  jenesais  quoi.  Soiree  was  a  happy  thought,  and  its 
pronunciation  is  fixed  by  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  S. 


Weller,  Jr. — “  swarry.”  We  have  had  rather  a  fancy  for 
this  “  Royal  Gift  Swarry  it  6cnt  out  so  much  stationary 
and  such  a  variety;  there  are  Monthly  Swarrys, 
which  give  out  hundreds  and  thousands,  just  to  keep 
its  hand  in,  and  then  there  are  the  Quarterly  Swarrys, 
where  millions  are  “  dispensed  with  ”  in  truly  “  Royal  ” 
style.  Then  it  mentions  great  names,  one  a  “Justice  of 
the  Peace,”  and  another  a  “Sheriff.”  Then  the  Royal 
Coat  of  Arms  heads  the  papers.  There  are  “  the  Lion 
and  the  Unicorn  a  fighting  lor  the  crown.”  To  the  out¬ 
sider  every  thing  looks  bright.  The  Lion  roareth  and 
the  Unicorn  paweth  just  as  if  the  swarry  had  no  trouble 
— but  the  “  swarry  ”  is  not  happy.  The  swarry  is  not  the 
first  manifestation  of  Royalty  troubled  with  irnpecu- 
niosity.  It  doesen’t  advertise  that 

“  BUSINESS  IS  GOING  TO  THE  BOW-WOS,” 
but  it  does  write  to  its  agents  that  something  must  be 
done  to  increase  the  sale  of  tickets— and  it  deliberately 
asks  its  agents  to  join  them  in  a  fraud— to  unite  with  the 
concern  in  making  the  public  believe  that  something 
happened  which  never  did  happen.  In  short,  this  “Royal 
Gift  Soire”  concern  of  New  Brunswick  proposes  to 

HIRE  ITS  AGENTS  IN  THE  U.  S.  TO  LIE  FOR  THEM. 

We  give  the  space  to  this  case,  because  it  shows  what 
may  happen  in  all  lotteries,  and  does  happen  in  most, 
and  because  as  it  is  sometime  since  we  have  had  much 
to  say  about  lotteries,  our  letters  show  that  our  new 
readers  should  not  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  our  position  in 
relation  to  them.  That  we  may  not  misrepresent  this 
“Royal”  concern,  we  quote  its  letter  to  its  agents,  ver¬ 
batim,  the  italics  being  our  own.  It  is  dated  at  the 

“  OFFICE  ROYAL  NEW  BRUNSWICK  GIFT  SOIREE. 
Dear  Sir— The  Managers  are  satisfied  some  extra  induce¬ 
ment  must  be  given,  in  order  to  increase  the  sale  of  tickets. 
—Therefore  they  have  decided  to  have  a  separate  drawing, 
and  distribute  a  large  number  of  Prizes  among  their  Agents 
in  different  localities,  some  of  $100,  some  $200,  some  $500, 
some  $1000,  etc.  Every  ticket  in  this  Special  drawing  for  the 
benefit  of  Agents  will  win  a  prize ;  none  of  these  tickets  will 
be  sold,  but  if  you  will  introduce  their  new  and  popular  50- 
cent  tickets  in  your  locality,  by  selling  six  tickets  in  the 
regular  drawing  of  March  10th,  Capital  Prize  $10,000,  and  re¬ 
mit  $3,  we  will  send  by  return  of  mail  six  tickets,  and  also 
one  of  the  special  prize  tickets  free  of  cost,  which  insures 
you  a  prize,  or  we  will  send  the  tickets  and  you  remit  when 
sold.— When  you  remit  state  if  you  will  allow  us  to  publish 
2/our  name  and  the  amount  of  Prize  drawn  by  you,  as  it 
might  benefit  our  sales  more  than  $5000  spent  in  advertising. 
—Write  immediately  if  you  desire  to  win  a  prize.  For  full 
particulars,  Tickets,  &c.,  address  our  authorized  Agent  " 
(whose  name  and  address  on  Broadway,  N.  Y„  is  given). 

THESE  ARE  “  EXTRA  INDUCEMENTS  ” 

to  agents  to  increase  the  sale  of  tickets.  But  how  do 
ttiey  read  by  the  side  of  another  document  put  out  by 
this  same  “  Royal  Gift  Soiree,”  not  to  its  agents,  but  a 

“  NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC.” 

We  give  the  language  of  the  “  notice,”  omitting  such 
dates  and  figures  as  do  not  affect  or  change  its  purport : 

“  These  Grand  Soirees  and  Distribution  of  Cash  Gifts  are 
under  the  managment  of  Hugh  McKay,  late  Chief  of  Police. 
Therefore,  from  the  start,  honesty  of  management  and  suc¬ 
cess  were  assured.  *  *  *  The  fairness  and  strict  integ¬ 
rity  of  these  Gift  Soirees,  under  the  management  of  Hugh 
McKay  &  Co.,  cannot  be  doubted  or  questioned,  and  the 
magnificent  Schedule  of  Gifts  and  honorable  management 
make  it  a  favorite  investment  with  the  public,  as  the  amount 
is  but  a  trifle  compared  to  the  gifts.  Every  one  has  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  integrity  of  the  management. ...” 

Every  now  and  then,  notwithstanding  the  publicity 
that  has  been  given,  and  our  repeated  ■warnings: 

“FARMERS,  BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU  SIGN,” 

cases  come  to  our  knowledge,  of  much  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  resulting  from  the  carelessness  of  farmers,  who, 
supposing  that  an  address  was  being  given,  or  some 
simple  agreement  signed,  have  found  that  they  had 
placed  their  names  at  the  bottom  of  a  promissory  note 
fora  considerable  sum  of  money.  Generally  the  rascals 
sell  the  note  at  once,  and  the  farmer  is  often  sued  for  the 
amount  by  the  holder.  In  a  case  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
in  February  last,  it  was  not  a  farmer  who  was  sued,  but 
two  Hunters,  one  Lord,  and  one  McKinney— all  four  were 
sued  for  swindling  Austin  Waite,  and  were  put  under 
$1,000  bonds  each  to  appear  for  trial  in  June  next.  It 
was  a  case  of  getting  an  order  for  mowing  machine 
grinders,  when  Waite  supposed  he  was  only  giving  bis 
address.  If  farmers  only  stand  firm  in  such  cases,  they 
can  soon  rid  the  country  of  swindlers  of  this  class. 

CHEAP  PIANOS. 

Some  parties  offer  a  piano  for  $5.  Others  for  the  cost 
of  packing  if  one  will  send  the  names  of  20  persons  wlio 
have  no  piano  or  organ  but  are  likely  to  buy  one— and 
our  opinion  is  asked  in  such  cases.  We  should  not  sup¬ 
pose  it  necessary  to  write  for  an  opinion.  Unless  in 
some  extraordinary  cases,  an  article  does  not  sell  for  a 
great  deal  more,  or  a  great  deal  less  than  its  real  value. 
If  these  instruments  are  really  worth  $2.50  or  $5  each— 
that  is  the  end  of  it.  We  do  not  understand  that  a  $500 
—or  even  a  $50  piano  is  offered  for  $5.  If  one  has  room 
for  a  $5  piano,  or  can  make  any  use  of  it  when  he  gets  it, 


he  very  likely  can  get  as  good  a  $5  piano  in  the  cases  in¬ 
quired  about  as  he  can  anywhere! 

THE  REAL  VALUE  OP  A  BOOK 

depends  upon  many  tilings.  A  work  on  the  propagation 
of  plants  is  advertised  for  sale  at  50c.  Several  nursery¬ 
men  have  written  that  they  have  bought  the  work,  aud 
feel  that  they  have  been  badly  swindled.  Perhaps,  as 
they  knew  all  that  the  work  contained,  and  more  too, 
they  had  no  use  for  it ;  but  suppose  they  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject — as  the  majority  of  people  have 
not.  Some  single  directions  may  have  been  worth  many 
dollars.  We  preferred  not  to  accept  an  advertisement  of 
the  work,  when  shown  to  us,  for  fear  of  just  such  disap¬ 
pointments,  yet  the  information  to  one  who  needs  it,  is 
of  real  value.  One  of  the  best  investments  ever  made  by 
a  large  sign-painting  firm  in  this  city,  many  years  ago, 
was  to  pay  a  man  in  Jersey  City  $600  for  his  secret  prep¬ 
aration,  by  which  he  applied  gold  leaf  in  some  kind  of 
gilding.  The  man  received  the  $600,  took  up  a  piece  of 
glass,  licked  it  with  his  tongue,  and  the  gold-leaf  ad¬ 
hered  beautifully — “  saliva  ”  was  liis  secret,  and  it  proved 
to  be  worth  the  sum  to  the  others  to  know  it. 

A  DICTIONARY  MATTER. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Hunt  in  a  small  town  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  engaged  in  a  very  small  business.  He  would 
no  doubt  like  to  have  us  give  his  address,  but  we  are  not 
in  that  line.  He  fills  a  postal  card  full  of  printed  matter. 
It  is  headed, 

SPECIAL  OFFER  j  ^Vlhifcard!'5  f  $6'00  for  56  cents. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  describe,  “  The  Illustrated  Diction¬ 
ary — 22,000  Words,  250  Engravings  ;  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  etc.,  etc.— The  conditions  are.  “  If  you  will  re¬ 
turn  this  card,  together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  10' 
or  20  young  gents,  from  13  to  22  years  of  age,  and  56  cents 
to  pay  mailing,  packing,  and  other  expenses,  we  will 
send  you  by  mail,  post-paid,  the  Illustrated  Dictionary.” 
“The  above  liberal  offer  holds  good  for30  days  only  after 
receipt  of  this  card,”  etc.  Now  this  may  be  a  device  for 
PROCURING  NAMES  FOR  SALE — 

as  various  methods  are  resorted  to.  He  addresses  him¬ 
self  to  a  common  class,  when  he  asks  for  the  names  of 
“younggents.”  No  gentleman,  young  or  old,  would  take 
such  liberty  with  the  name  ef  another  gentleman,  to  an 
unknown  aud  suspicious  person,  for  an  unknown  pur¬ 
pose.  “  Young  gents  ”  are  unknown  among  decent  peo¬ 
ple.  After  all  it  may  be  only  a  small  money-making 
dodge.  Hunt’s  card  costs  him  perhaps  two  cents.  He 
asks  for  56  cents,  and  he  will  send  that  “Illustrated  Dic¬ 
tionary.”  It  is  5J4  inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  and  %  inch 
thick.  It  has  320  pages  of  fair  paper,  looks  neat,  is  de¬ 
cently  bound.  No  name  of  author  or  publisher  is  given.. 
Probably  Hunt  can  send  them  for  the  price  named,  and 
make  25  cents  on  each.  The  chief  deception  is  in  saying 
or  rather  offering  $6.00  for  56  cents. 

TWO  FAMILIAR  FEATURES 

have  well-nigh  disappeared  from  onr  budget.  Now  and 
then  there  is  a  solitary  inquirer  after  that  Secret  Service 
affair.  And  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  Jones  lias- 
found  the  most  of  his  cousin. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS. 

We  would  say  to  our  friends  as  kindly  as  possible,  that 
we  cannot  afford  the  time  to  answer  queries  about  adver¬ 
tised  medicines  or  advertising  “  doctors.”  Sometimes- 
we  have  a  dozen  letters  a  day  like  the  one  before  us.  The 
writer  is  evidently  anxious— has  a  friend  he  would  bene¬ 
fit,  sends  us  return  postage,  and  expects  a  letter,  and  from- 
tlie  Editor.  He  would  feel  slighted  were  a  clerk  to  write 
him.  We  can  not  find  it  in  our  heart  to  disappoint  such, 
yet  we  know  that  we  can  not  help  him,  and  a  printed  re¬ 
ply  would  answer  every  purpose.  So,  evening  after  even¬ 
ing,  much  time  goes  to  replies  of  this  kind.  The  letter, 
we  take  for  an  example,  contains  an  advertisement  cut 
from  some  journal.  The  writer’s  friend  has  a  girl  who 
has  fearful  fits.  The  promises  of  this  advertisement  are 
caught  at,  and  we  are  appealed  to — what  can  we  do? 
Such  persons  will  not  apply  a  general  rule,  and  when  we 
say  we  cannot  commend  any  advertised  doctor  or  cure, 
seem  to  think  the  case  in  which  they  are  Interested  may 
be  an  exception.  This  “Fit  Curer”  says;  “I  warrant 
my  remedy  to  cure  tlie  worst  cases,”  which  shows  as 
plainly  as  could  a  whole  volume  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is. 


Artificial  Butter,  How  Made.— “J.  C.  M.,” 

Almont,  la.— The  process  for  making  artificial  or  olemar- 
garine  “  butter,”  is  too  complicated  and  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  described  in  detail  here,  as  of  course 
none  of  onr  farmer  readers  would  go  into  the  business. 
The  outlines  of  tlie  process  are  as  follows:  Tlie  oil  is 
separated  from  the  caul  fat  by  “rendering”  in  large 
tanks,  and  then,  after  passing  through  some  refining  pro¬ 
cess,  is  mixed  with  a  little  partially  sour  milk,  color¬ 
ing  matter,  and  an  alkali.  Tlie  mixture  is  run  over  ice 
to  remove  the  “grain,”  and  is  afterwards  churned  with- 
about  its  weight  of  sour  milk,  in  order  to  give  the 
product  something  of  the  flavor  ar.d  appearance  of  butter. 
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Three  Months  Yet. 

The  Gist  of  Good  and.  Valuable  Premlam 
Articles  Is  still  open,  and  will  be  so  for 
three  months  longer.  The  month  of  April 
Is  a  good  time  for  completing  Clubs  which 
may  have  already  been  begun,  and  for 
making  up  new  Clubs,  large  or  small. 
Remember  that  it  costs  no  money,  and 
takes  but  little  time  to  secure  one  or  more 
of  these  valuable  Premiums.  We  can 
not  spare  space  to  give  even  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  articles,  but  will  be 
happy  to  send  a  list,  with  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  article  offtered,  to  any  and 
every  one  desiring  It,  who  will  simply 
give  us  his  or  her  address  by  postal  card, 
and  say  on  it,  “Send  me  Illustrated  Pre¬ 
mium  hist.”  Over  20,000  of  our  readers 
have  received  these  premium  articles 
with  great  satisfaction.  Thousands  may 
do  the  same  THIS  MONTH. 


The  New  Compound  Microscope. 

A  Most  Valuable  Instrument  at  a  Very 
how  Price.— It  has  a  heavy  Iron  Stand; 
the  Body  turns  on  pivot  to  any  position 
from  perpendicular  to  horizontal;  has 
finely  working  Rack  and  Pinion  for 
adjusting  focal  distances;  double  lens 
Eye-Piece,  working  in  draw-tube;  two 
excellent  Object  Glasses,  to  be  used  sin¬ 
gly  or  together,  and  nearly  achromatic  ; 
fine  large  hard-rubber  Stage,  with  dia- 
pliraglim  having  different  apertures;  Mir¬ 
ror  adjustable  below  and  above  for  trans¬ 
parent  or  opaque  objects— in  short,  for  al¬ 
most  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  as  valu¬ 
able  as  tlie  S50  to  $100  instruments.  It 
has  a  magnifying  power  up  to  125  diame¬ 
ters,  and  a  most  valuable  Camera  hucida. 
We  have  now  succeeded  in  securing;  a  Compound 
Microscope,  that  will  surely  give  great  satisfaction 
to  all  who  can  use  any  such  instrument.  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  combination  of  the  important  elements  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  costing  five  to  ten  times  the  price  at  which  this  will 
be  supplied.  A  Camera  Lucida  attached  enables  one  to 
throw  upon  paper  a  greatly  magnified  image  of  objects 
invisible  or  nearly  so  to  the  unaided  eye,  and  to  sketch 
them  accurately.  Thus,  for  example,  the  foot  of  a  fly  or 
other  small  insect  can  be  thrown  upon  paper  and  be 
sketched  as  large  as  one’s  hand.— We  know  of  notfling 
else  that  would  afford  such  a  perpetual  source  of  interest 
and  instruction,  to  young  and  old.  We  can  not  spare 
the  space  to  give  anything  like  a  full  description  of  it,  bat 
we  will  send  to  any  one  desiring ,  a  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet.  It  is  recommended  in  the  highest  terms  by 
such  eminent  men  as  Prof.  Gray,  of  Harvard,  and  others. 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  happening  to  see  one  of  these  Microscopes, 
expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  with  its  working,  and 
immediately  purchased  one  for  the  Institution. 

Last  year  we  offered  a  “Simple  Microscope” 
to  our  readers,  at  a  low  rate,  much  less  than  its  actual 
cost  to  ns,  though  it  was  manufactured  in  large 
lots  (5,000  to  25,000)  with  newly  devised  machinery  that 
reduced  the  work  very  greatly.  It  was  only  offered  as  a 
Simple ,  3-lens  Microscope,  and  it  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  many  tens  of  thousands  of  people.  After  thorough 
testing,  it  was  adopted  for  classes  in  Colleges,  Semi¬ 
naries,  Academies,  etc.,  and  it  is  largely  sold  now,  at  $1.50 
retail.  (We  supply  it  to  our  subscribers  wanting  it  this 
year  for  50  cents  at  the  office,  or  70  cents  delivered  free 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  To  all  others  than  actual 
subscribers  the  price  is  $1.50.)- But  a  few  subscribers 
were  disappointed  in  it.  Some  had  formed  exaggerated 
and  unwarranted  expectations;  they  expected  to  simply 
look  into  it  and  see  monsters.  Others,  through  lack  of 
mechanical  skill,  and  especially  from  failure  to  carefully 


study  and  apply  the  directions ,  did  not  learn  how  to  use 
it,  and  appreciate  its  merits,  and  laid  it  aside  in  disgust. 
This  was  their  fault,  and  not  ours.  Wo  can  show  any  one 
that  it  was  and  is  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  and  more  ; 
tiiat  it  is  more  convenient  and  effective  for  good  use  and 
service  than  anything  ever  before  offered  for  live  times 
the  money.  We  hope  all  who  failed  to  value  it  highly,  will 
again  get  out  the  chapter  of  directions  that  accompanied 
each  instrument,  (or  send  a  stamp  for  a  new  one  if  the 
former  one  was  lost,)  and  study  the  working  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  until  they  learn  its  value.  Every  one  of  these  Sim¬ 
ple  Microscopes  ought  to  be  in  frequent  use ;  every 
one  of  them  should  be  affording  enjoyment  and  profit. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  inc’vding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


This  Paper  Contains: 

Two  important  chapters  on  fertilizers  and  experiments, 
pages  127-129,  deserve  immediate  attention,  as  early  ac¬ 
tion  should  he  taken....  Two  Garden  items,  page  141,  to 
be  examined  and  thought  about  at  once ;  also  Green 
Peas  and  plenty  of  them,  see  page  144.  Look  after  the 
Salsify,  page  145.  While  turning  to  these,  some  garden 
implements  will  be  noted  on  page  142,  etc. . .  .The  “  One 
Grapevine,”  page  145,  is  important  to  everybody  not  al¬ 
ready  supplied _ As  to  flowers,  see  Flowering  Black¬ 

berry,  page  143;  the  P®ony,  page  144,  and  the  Star 
Anemone,  page  145.  ..  The  difference  between  bul¬ 
lock  beef,  and  well  fed,  is  similar  to  that  between 
some  ordinary  poultry  and  nice  Capons ;  but  ca¬ 
pons  are  as  easily  produced  as  steers,  and  how  to 
do  it  is  fully  explained  on  page  139...  .Guernsey 
Cattle  and  their  characteristics  are  clearly  described, 

with  illustrations,  page  135 _ Sundry  hints  and  helps  to 

farmers  and  others,  with  numerous  engravings,  on  pages 

137,  138,  139,  140,  141,  etc _ Wood-carving  at  home  is 

becoming  popular  among  ladies  just  now;  our  new  con¬ 
tributor,  “M.  G.  E.,”  begins  a  talk  on  the  subject,  page 
145. . . .Housekeepers  will  find  their  specialties  on  pages 

146-7 _ The  “Doctor”  is  leading  the  little  folks,  and 

doubtless  not  a  few  of  larger  growth,  in  some  of  the  sim¬ 
ple  paths  of  useful  knowledge,  pages  148-9  ...The 
“House-Fly,”  its  origin,  mode  of  life,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
brought  to  your  acquaintance  on  page  149  ..  Pearls, 
where  they  come  from,  and  how,  will  be  enjoyed  by  all 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  snbject,  as  few  are.  See 
page  150 _ The  “  Metric  System  ”  of  weights  and  meas¬ 

ures  will  be  the  system  everywhere,  as  soon  as  the  mass 
of  people  understand  its  simplicity  and  value.  It  is 
fully  explained  on  page  148. ...“  Prickly  Coinfrey  ”  bids 
fair  to  become  a  staple  fodder  crop.  See  page  130,  and 

the  previous  two  papers _ The  first  page  speaks  for 

itself,  in  the  picture  and  description  of  an  interesting 

breed  of  poultry _ The  Hints  on  Work  for  the  Month, 

for  farm,  garden,  orchard,  etc.,  will  be  reminders  of  some 
things  that  might  he  omitted  or  neglected,  and  probably 
afford  new  suggestions  to  some  at  least _ A  fine  Com¬ 

pound  Microscope  is  offered.  Several  illustrated  articles 

are  crowded  upon  page  134 _ Prof.  Atwater  gives  some 

lessons  from  last  year’s  Farm  Experiments  on  p.  129 _ 

Many  other  useful  items  will  be  found  scattered  through 
the  pages _ See  “Three  Months  Yet,”  on  this  page. 


If  You  Want  Anything  not  yet  provided  for 
the  Spring— any  seeds,  plants,  trees,  implements,  or 
anything  else,  almost— it  will  be  well  to  look  through  the 
business  pages  of  this  paper.  The  April  number  is  al¬ 
ways  crowded  more  than  any  other  month,  and  more 
this  year  than  before  since  the  panic  of  1873— one  of  the 
indications  of  reviving  business  activity.  Wehave  added 
4  extra  pages  (48  in  all)  to  make  room  for  these  without 
trenchingupon  the  readingcolumns.  Ourreaders  will  find 
the  business  cards  of  a  great  number  of  trustworthy  deal¬ 
ers;  we  try  to  admit  no  others— hard  as  it  is  in  these  times 
—when  ev.erybody  wants  a  paper  below  cost— to  send  away 
large  sums  offered  for  advertisers  and  advertisements 
that  stand  just  on  the  dividing  line  between  reliable 
and  questionable,  and  which  come  endorsed  as  “ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  religious  papers,  etc.”  It  is,  of  course, 
pleasurable  to  show  the  door  to  recognized  swindlers, 
quacks,  qnack  medicines,  and  the  like. 

If  You  Don’t  Want  Anything,  still  it  will 
always  pay  to  go  all  through  the  advertisements,  to  see 
what  is  offered,  how  it  is  offered,  when  and  by  whom,  at 
what  price,  etc.  One  can  hardly  do  this,  without  gather¬ 
ing,  insensibly  perhaps,  some  hints  and  suggestions  that 
will  be  useful  in  the  end.  Multitudes  of  new  inventions 
and  new  thoughts  have  originated  from  reading  over 
what  others  have  done  and  are  doing.  As  a  source  of 
general  information,  the  business  columns,  filled  with  a 


great  variety  of  descriptions,  etc.,  are  often  as  useful  as 
the  reading  pages. . . .  We  repeat  the  standing  suggestion, 
that  in  writing  to  any  of  t  hose  men,  or  ordering,  or  send¬ 
ing  for  catalogues,  circulars,  or  information,  it  is  well  to 
let  them  know  that  you  belong  to  the  great,  wide-awake 
American  Agriculturist  family.  It  will  please  advertisers 
and  perhaps  stimulate  them  to  extra  care  in  pleasing  you. 

“Get  the  Mud  Dry  First.”— Here  is  a  capital 
lesson  that  may  well  be  impressed  upon  the  memory  of 
both  young  and  old  :  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  walking  a  little  way 
out  of  London  to  preach,  chanced  to  get  his  pantaloons 
quite  muddy.  A  good  deacon  met  him  at  the  door  and 
desired  to  get  a  brush  and  take  oft'  some  of  the  mud. 
“Oh,  no,”  said  Mr.  S.,  “don’t  you  see  it  is  wet,  and  if 
you  try  to  brush  it  now,  you  will  rub  the  stain  into  the 
cloth  ?  Let  it  dry,  when  it  will  come  off'  easy  enough  and 
leave  no  mark."  So,  when  men  speak  evil  of  us  falsely — 
throw  mud  at  us — don’t  be  in  a  hurry  about  brushing  it 
off.  Too  great  eagerness  to  rub  it  off,  is  apt  to  rub  it 
in.  Let  it  dry:  by  and  by,  if  need  be,  a  little  effort  will 
remove  it.  Don’t  foster  scandal  about  yourself  or  others, 
or  trouble  in  a  society,  or  in  a  church,  by  haste  to  do 
something.  Let  it  alone;  let  it  dry;  it  will  be  more 
easily  eradicated  than  you  think  in  the  first  heat  of  ex¬ 
citement.  Time  has  a  wonderful  power  in  sugIi  matters. 
Very  many  things  in  this  world  will  be  easily  got  over 
by  judiciously  “letting  them  dry.” 

A  Milk  and.  Rutter  Record.— The  great  and 
rapidly  growingdairy  interests  of  this  country,  have  been 
several  times  spoken  of  and  illustrated  in  recent  numbers 
of  this  journal.  As  the  success  of  farming  depends 
largely  upon  having  good  land,  and  of  manufacturing 
upon  having  good  machines,  so  the  success  of  dairying 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  having  good  cows.  The  cow  is 
the  machine  that  changes  grass  attd  other  feed  into  butter 
and  cheese.  While  some  cows  will  scarcely  do  more  than 
pay  their  keeping,  if  they  do  that,  others  are  very  profita¬ 
ble,  because  they  have  the  ability  to  produce  double 
the  result  from  the  same  feed  and  care.  The  im¬ 
provement  of  our  herds  of  cows,  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
more  important  subjects  now  before  American  farmers. 
Our  contributor,  “  Among  the  Farmers,”  gives  sugges¬ 
tions  on  this  topic  (p.  136),  that  will  be  read  with  interest. 

A  Most  Desirable  Residence,  with  very  su¬ 
perior  Educational  advantages  and  Society;  fine  surround¬ 
ings;  in  a  delightful  New  England  City-town;  a  capacious, 
first-class  Residence,  etc. — acres,  within;  but  over¬ 
looking  the  City,  and  with  splendid  views.  To  Rent, 
Well-Furnished,  to  desirable  Family,  on  very  reasonable 
terms,  for  a  year,  more  or  less;  or  for  sale  low  on  easy 
payments.  Address  “  New  England,”  care  of  this  office. 

Tli©  Kansas  City  Rook  and  News  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  supply  the  publications  of 
the  Orange  Judd  Company  in  Missouri,  Kansas.  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  adjacent  States  and  Territories.  Not  only  those 
who  are  already  on  the  ground,  but  the  large  nnmbers  of 
new  settlers  who  arc  now  emigrating  to  that  region,  will 
find  these  Agricultural  publications  of  a  very  valuable 
character.  Every  farmer  going  to  Kansas  City  should 
visit  the  City  Book  and  News  Company,  and  inspect  the 
Agricultural  publications  there. 

The  American  Plant-Rook,  by  Harlan  H. 
Ballard  and  S.  Proctor  Thayer,  is  a  valuable  book  for 
the  convenient  preservation  and  analysis  of  pressed 
flowers,  ferns,  leaves,  and  grasses.  It  gives  explicit  di¬ 
rections  for  gathering,  pressing,  and  mounting,  and  will 
be  found  exceedingly  useful  for  those  fond  of  work  of 
this  kind.  Daniel  Slote  &  Co.,  New  York,  publishers. 

Information  about  Slioep.— “  W.  W,,”  Lyon 
Co.,  Minn.  To  give  the  history  of  several  breeds  of  sheep 
in  these  columns,  would  be  obviously  impossible.  That 
information  can  be  procured  in  full  in  Stewart’s  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Manual,  in  which  the  various  breeds  and  crossing 
them  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  are  discussed. 

Lambs  in  Market.- “  A.  B.,”  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 
A  lamb  is  a  lamb  in  the  market,  until  it  is  a  year  old,  or 
until  the  spring  lambs  of  the  next  season  arrive  ;  the  price 
of  the  new  arrivals  is  then  the  highest,  and  quotations 
gradually  fall  until  in  winter  they  are  the  same  as  for 
sheep.  A  fat  lamb  may  come  from  Virginia  or  Kentucky, 
without  appearing  gaunt  or  empty ;  thin  ones  cannot. 

The  Great  Walking  Match,  so-called,  though 
the  contestants  walked  or  ran  as  they  preferred,  and  did 
both,  has  excited  no  little  attention  throughout  the 
country.  Enough  people  about  New  York  were  inter¬ 
ested,  to  pay  $51,009  gate-money.  If  such  contests  would 
result  in  getting  all  into  a  regular  and  continued  habit  of 
healthful  exercise  in  walking,  the  effect  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  We  attribute  not  a  little  of  our  health  and  muscu¬ 
lar  vigor  of  later  years,  to  such  walking  as  is  afforded  by 
following  a  smart  pair  of  horses  drawing  a  harrow,  all 
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day.  That  is  walking  to  a  purpose,  while  supplying  all 
the  leg  exercise  that  one  desires— usually  a  little  more. 
If  a  betting  man,  we  should  lay  our  wager  on  one  of  our 
farmer  boys,  or  men,  accustomed  to  plowing  and  harrow¬ 
ing,  if  pitted  against  any  of  the  tens  ot  thousands  of 
youngsters  now  measuring  steps  around  the  limited 
tracks  of  multitudinous  city  and  village  hall  floors. — We 
have  yet  to  learn  the  utility  there  is — if  there  is  any — in 
putting  any  human  being  to  the  terrible  strain  of  going 
500  miles  or  more  on  foot  in  less  than  six  days.  Rail¬ 
roads  and  telegraphs  have  done  away  with  the  necessity 


of  swift  couriers  of  enduring  strength.— The  most  import¬ 
ant  lesson  we  can  gather  from  the  recent  contest  is  this : 
Rowell,  the  champion,  took  no  alcoholic  or  other  stimu¬ 
lants  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  except  a  single  glass 
cf  weak  champagne;  he  ate  freely  of  beef  and  other 
flourishing  food,  drinking  with  it  only  very  little  water. 
More  would  have  diluted  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach, 
and  retarded  digestion.  The  thirst  induced  by  the  violent 
effort  he  slaked  by  frequently  sucking  the  juice  of  an 
orange,  using  15  to  20  of  them  a  day.  Weak  and  dyspep¬ 
tic  persons  may  well  note  this. ..  .The  other  contestants 
in  the  match,  or  their  trainers,  did  not  understand  it  in 
time,  and  we  may  thank  our  English  visitors,  Rowell’s 
trainers,  for  this  practical  lesson.  ...We  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures,  which  show  what  men  can  endure,  with  the 
remark  that  to  go  a  mile  requires  17(10  steps  of  a  yard 
each,  or  880,000  such  steps  to  go  a  distance  of  500  miles. 


Total.  Time . 

Rested . 

Walked . 

Av.  time  per  in. 


Itowell,  500m. 
139h.  56m.  35s. 
37h.  41m.  20s. 
102h.  15m.  15s. 
12  min.  16  sec. 


Ennis,  475  m. 
141li.  0m.  57s. 
351i.  26m.  3ns. 
I051i.  31m.  27s. 
13  min.  20  sec. 


Harriman450iii 
13911.  4Gin.  40s. 
31h.  32m.  41s. 
10211.  13m.  59s. 
13  min.  32  sec. 


Tire  Champion  Reapers  and  Mowers.— 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  the  peculiar  features 
which  distinguish  these  Mowers  and  Reapers,  and  have 
given  a  detailed  illustration  of  the  movement  upon 
which  their  distinctive  character  is  founded.  The  mak¬ 
ers  set  forth  other  claims  of  their  machines  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns.  One  of  these,  the  Dynamometer 
test,  that  is,  the  amount  of  draft  power  required,'  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  all  interested  in  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  or  about  to  purchase  a  Mower  or  a  Reaper. 


To  Feed  a  Cow  upon  One  Acre.—"  C.  B.  J.,” 

Providence,  R.  I.  One  acre  will  not  pasture  a  cow;  but 
it  will  easily  produce  green  fodder  sufficient  by  growing 
the  right  crops.  Proceed  as  follows  :  Dress  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  acre  early  in  the  spring  with  150  lbs.  of  Peru¬ 
vian  guano,  and  150  lbs.  of  plaster.  As  soon  as  the  grass 
starts,  the  cow  is  to  be  tethered  on  this  piece  and  fed  by 
advancing  the  tethering-piu  as  shown  in  the  annexed  fig- 

. .  .  ure.  Each  point 

/'  \  is  supposod  to  be 

/  \  \  \  \  20  feet  from  the 

#  X  \  \  v 

i  i  \  i  \  other,  the  dotted 

•  *  j  ;  '  lines  show  the 

\  i  /  /  /  piece  fed  off  eacli 

V,  day.  The  remain¬ 

ing  quarter  of 

an  acre  may  be  plowed  and  sown  with  oats  and 
peas  in  plots  at  intervals  of  ten  days  apart.  This 
will  give  feed  for  40  days,  allowing  one  square  rod 
per  day.  Then  a  portion  of  the  piece  pastured  down  may 
be  plowed  as  soon  as  ready,  and  planted  with  sweet  corn 
in  drills,  to  be  cut  for  fodder,  and  the  cow  pastured  upon 
more  ground,  or  the  grass  may  be  cut  and  fed  to  her, 
which  will  be  better.  Then  more  com  should  be  sown, 
until  half  an  acre  is  planted.  As  soon  as  the  oats  are 
ready,  they  should  be  used,  taking  them  off  in  strips 
which  can  then  be  plowed  and  early  cabbages  be  set  out,  or 
Hungarian  grass  be  sown.  As  each  crop  is  cut,  another 
should  be  put  in,  using  the  cow’s  manure  for  fertilizer, 
or  any  other  that  can  be  procured ;  but  the  ground  must  be 
rich.  In  June,  plant  mangels  for  fall  feeding,  and  in 
August,  some  turnips  ;  oats  may  be  sowed  in  July  for 
late  cutting.  By  this  system,  a  cow  may  be  fed  all  sum¬ 
mer,  and  enough  fodder  saved  and  cured  to  keep  her 
through  the  winter.  A  quarter  acre  is  to  be  kept  in  grass. 
The  experience  of  one  or  two  years  is  necessary  to  carry 
through  such  a  course  of  feeding  successfully. 


Satin  Polish  Shoe  Dressing.— We  supposed 
that  the  French  excelled  the  world  in  all  that  relates  to 
Blacking  and  Leather  Dressing,  yet  it  appears  that  the 
“Batin  Polish,”  a  Yankee  affair,  received  the  highest 
award  at  the  Exposition,  and  one  of  our  associates,  who 
has  long  used  it,  approves  of  the  award. 


A  NEW  PREMIUM— And  a  Pocket  Re¬ 
volver,  Cheap. —So  many  write  ns  for  good,  low- 
priced  revolvers,  that  we  have  arranged  to  supply  those 
who  want  them,  thus;  1st— A  first-rate  steel-bar¬ 
rel  and  lock,  nickel  plated,  7-shooter  Revolver,  Cali 
bre  22-100.  Made  at  the  celebrated  Remington  Arms 
Works,  weight  7  ounces.  It  is  as  good  as  any  made  for 
anything  like  the  money,  and  good  enough  for  anybody 
who  wants  such  an  implement.  We  have  fired  one 
100  times,  and  found  it  work  perfectly.  It  will  be  sent 


free  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  post-paid,  by  mail, 
to  any  one  sending  only  5  subscribers  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  at  $1.50  a  year,  or  10  subscribers  at  the  4- 
club  rate  of  $1.25  a  year.  [Or  it  will  be  forwarded  free  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  $2.50.  It  is  as  good  for  use  as  any 
$5  or  $10  revolver  of  like  calibre.]  2d.— A  larger  5- 
shooter  Revolver,  nickel-plated,  calibre  32-100,  weight 
11  ounces,  will  be  presented  for  7  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each,  or  12  at  $1.25  each,  delivered  free,  as  above.  [Or 
it  will  be  forwarded  free,  as  above,  on  receipt  of  $4  ] 

White  Leghorn  Eggs. — “ B.  W.  S.,”  Providence, 
R.  1.  Your  not  distant  neighbor,  Eugene  B.  Pendleton, 
Westerly  R.  I.,  can  furnish  you  eggs  of  excellent  strains, 
His  birds  have  taken  prizes  at  fairs,  and  he  is  one  of  those 
dealers,  who  give  attention  to  the  character  of  his  stock. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Round  Copies  of  volume  37,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
ifto  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’ Notes,2dcoverpage. 

The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Borax  for  Preserving  Rutter.— An  Italian 
paper  reports  that  experiments  have  been  conducted  at 
the  Experiment  Station  at  Florence  for  testing  the  pre¬ 
servative  properties  of  borax  on  butter,  with  remarkable 
results.  Samples  of  fresh  butter  were  taken  and  manipu¬ 
lated  with  about  1%  ounce  of  pure  borax  to  each  pound 
of  butter,  and  after  three  months’  time  it  was  found  to 
have  retained  the  natural  flavor  without  any  change 
whatever,  nor  had  the  borax  imparted  the  slightest  taste 
to  the  butter.  The  borax  used  for  this  purpose  must  he 
perfectly  pure,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  then  mixed 
thoroughly  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  butter.  It  may 
be  well  to  try  this  in  a  small  way,  but  we  can  not  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  a  general  practice  until  it  lias  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  careful  experimenters  in  this  country. 

Potato  Rug  Polson-London  Purple.— 

Paris  green  has  thus  far  been  the  accepted  poison  for  the 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle.  Paris  green  was  known  as  a 
pigment  long  before  the  Potato  Beetle  was  heard  of. 
In  the  course  of  certain  manufactures  a  compound  of 
arsenic  is  produced  to  which  the  makers  have  given  the 
name  of  “London  Purple.”  It  is  not  offered  as  a  secret 
remedy,  but  as  a  highly  poisonous  compound  of  arsenic, 
having  all  the  desirable  and  deleterious  qualities  of  Paris 
green,  and  the  chief  superiority  claimed  for  it  over  that 
is,  the  much  lower  price  at  which  it  can  be  afforded. 

Uliilled  Plows.— One  of  the  greatest  of  recent  im¬ 
provements  in  plow  making,  is  in  the  hardening  of  the 
metal  by  means  of  the  chilling  process,  which  has  vastly 
increased  the  durability  of  this  implement.  Prominent 
among  the  makers  of  plows  of  this  kind,  is  the  “  Syracuse 
Chilled  Plow  Co.”  It  gives  some  idea  of  their  business, 
when  they  say  that  they  expect  that  40.000  of  their  plows 
will  be  a-field  this  season.  As  to  the  excellence  of  their 
plows,  they  offer  the  highest  testimonials. 

Asbestos  Liquid.  Paints,— These  paints,  made 
by  the  H.  W.  Johns’  Mfg.  Co.,  have  in  a  remarkably  short 
time  attained  a  position  that  could  not  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  without  real  merit.  When  the  Company  received 
the  contract  to  supply  paint  to  cover  the  entire  structure 
of  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Railroad,  the  extent  of  the 
order  was  a  matter  of  remark.  Since  then,  the  Company 
have  made  a  contract  for  all  the  white  paint  to  be  used, 
inside  and  out.  upon  that  immense  pile,  the  United 
States  Capitol  at  Washington,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  other  Government  buildings.  The  magnitude  of  this 
order  should  not  be  a  source  of  so  much  satisfaction  to 
the  H.  W.  Johns’  Mfg.  Co.  as  the  fact  that  it  was  made 
at  all.  Those  who  know  the  thorough  investigation  that 
is  made  by  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  public  build¬ 
ings  appreciate  that  this  is  indeed  a  high  endorsement 
of  the  paint.  The  Asbestos  paint  is  used  upon  another 
structure,  which,  though  not  so  extended  as  the  Elevated 
Railroad,  or  so  prominent  as  the  United  States  Capitol, 
is  to  the  writer  of  far  more  importance  than  either — his 
own  barn.  It  takes  precedence  of  either  of  those  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  painted  first.  When  the  paint  was  ap¬ 


plied,  it  was  a  comparative  novelty.  We  noted  then  the 
ease  of  application  and  its  covering  qualities.  Now,  at 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  we  find  the  surface  remarkably 
hard  and  glossy,  and  it  shows  every  indication  of  wear¬ 
ing  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  fact  that  it  is 
furnished  in  a  great  variety  of  pleasing  tints,  and  in  a 
condition  ready  to  be  applied  at  once,  will  lead  those  in¬ 
tending  to  paint  to  look  into  its  merits. 

A  Handy  Shingling  Stage. — Among  the  many 
sketches  and  descriptions  of  ingenious  devices  for  use 
on  the  farm  that  our  subscribers  are  now  sending  us,  is 
one  from  “F.  L.  P.,” 
Greenville,  lnd.,  for  a 
stage  to  be  used  in 
shingling  roofs.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  an 
iron  hook,  made  of 
strap  iron,  lii  by  3/i« 
inches  and  Sy,  feet  long, 
and  shaped  as  indicated 
in  fig.  1.  The  heel-board 
or  seat  is  made  of  2  by  4 
scantling  of  any  length 
tosuit;  triangular  blocks  are  nailed  to  the  scantling,  three 
feet  apart,  to  support  the  outer  edge  of  a  six-inch  floor¬ 
ing  plank,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  Our  correspon¬ 
dent  has  found  these  hooks  “  perfectly  safe  on  the  steep¬ 
est  roofs.  Lying  close  to  the  roof  they  offer  no  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  snapping  of  chalk-lines.  They  furnish  a 


Fig.  2. — ROOF  STAGE  IN  OPERATION. 


comfortable  seat  to  the  workman,  allowing  him  to  walk 
back  and  forth  with  ease  and  safety.  They  can  be  readily 
moved  up  and  down  the  roof  as  the  work  progresses, 
thus  avoiding  the  driving  of  a  single  nail  in  the  finished 
work.”  He  is  now  using  eight  books  which  cost  only  $1. 

Tlie  Montgomery  Rockaway  Grain  Fan. 

The  makers  of  this  fan  sent  one  of  them  to  our  farm,  last 
year.  In  the  press  of  other  matters  we  have  omitted  to 
state  that  the  Fan  was  found  most  satisfactory  in  use,  the 
report  indicating  that  it  substantiates  the  claim  of  the 
makers— Messrs.  Dorsey,  Moore  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
It  is  not  a  new  invention,  but  lias  been  before  the  farm¬ 
ing  public  for  many  years,  being  constantly  improved, 
until  now  the  makers  think  that  they  have  a  Fan  that 
meets  all  requirements  of  the  grain-grower,  in  separating 
foreign  seeds.  It  is  poor  economy  to  buy  a  poor  Jau. 

Life  Insurance— Redaction  in  Rates.— 

With  the  general  fall  in  prices,  lower  rates  for  life  insur¬ 
ance  have  been  looked  for.  To  this  it  has  been  replied 
that  tlie  rates  were  originally  made  upon  a  4  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  basis;  also,  that  it  is  better  for  Mutual  Companies 
to  maintain  tlie  old  standard,  and  return  any  surplus  ac¬ 
cumulations.  This  last  agreement  would  be  a  good  one, 
but  for  the  fact  that  those  who  most  need  life  insur¬ 
ance  have  not  the  ready  means  to  advance  any  more 
money  titan  is  absolutely  required.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  tlie  business  should  be  carried  on  now  at  less  ex¬ 
pense  for  salaries,  etc.  The  experiment  is  to  be  tried, 
and  it  is  well  that  it  is  to  be  done  by  one  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  companies  in  the  world,  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  which  lias  assets 
amounting  to  over  eighty-four  millions  of  dollars,  and  a 
surplus  of  over  four  million  dollars,  or  over  eleven  mil¬ 
lions  at  the  N.  Y.  Standard  of  4%  percent.  This  company 
now  issues  polices  at  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  as  noted 
on  page  151.  Any  one  can  obtain  particulars,  statements, 
rates,  etc.,  by  simply  addressing  tlie  company  for  them. 

Russian  Fair. — The  “Third  Baltic  Agricultural 
Exhibition,  an  I  International  Live  Stock  and  Machinery 
Competition."  is  to  be  held  at  Riga,  Russia,  June  27.  to 
July  12th,  next.  The  programme  is  a  comprehensive 
one.  and  offers  special  attractions  to  American  manufac¬ 
turers,  for  the  introduction  of  their  goods  into  a  country 
where  agricultural  implements  are  greatly  in  demand.  For 
particulars,  address  O.  W.  Maddans,  agent,  Riga,  Russia. 

Agricultural  Steam  Engines.— Mostofuscan 
recollect  when  the  employment  of  an  elephant  upon  the 
farm  seemed  quite  as  probable  as  the  use  of  a  steam  en¬ 
gine.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  their  use  at  all  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  Now  the  question  is — “Which  engine  shall  we 
use?” — and  it  need  not  be  a  very  large  farm  to  make 
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this  question  an  important  one.  Power  is  needed  for 
many  purposes ;  shall  we  raise  grain  and  feed  it  to 
horses  and  thus  get  power,  or  shall  vve  sell  grain  and 
buy  coal  and  feed  that  to  an  engine  ?  The  decision  must 
depend  upon  individual  needs  arid  surroundings.  One 
farm  will  need  a  stationary  engine,  while  another  must 
have  a  portable  one,  and  the  choice  between  the  two 
must  be  carefully  made.  One  of  the  oldest  Arms  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  Agricultural  Steam  Engines,  both 
Portable  and  Stationary,  is  Wood,  Taber  &  Morse,  of 
Eaton,  N.  Y.,  who  offer  a  great  variety.  Not  content  with 
former  achievements,  they  offer  for  the  machines  sent  out 
this  year,  several  improvements  which  will  greatly  add 
to  their  efficiency,  including  an  Improved  Governor. 
Full  descriptions  of  their  various  engines  are  given  in 
their  catalogues,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Plowing  with  3  Horses  Abreast.—”  C.  S.,” 
Hart  Co.,  Ky.  In  plowing  witli  3  horses  abreast,  one 
must  walk  on  the  plowed  ground,  unless  some  contriv¬ 
ance  is  used  to  throw  the  draft  clevis  on  to  tiie  land  side 
sufficiently  to  put  the  oft' horse  in  the  furrow.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  has  the  disadvantage  of  throwing  the  draft  out  of 
line  and  causing  considerable  side  draft. 

Sod  vs.  Stubble  for  Corn.— A  subscriber,  in 
Fellow  Co.,  Ind.,  planted  18  acres  of  corn  last  year;  half 
on  a  clover  sod,  the  other  half  on  “the  best  side  of  the 
field,  in  corn  the  year  previous  ;  ’’  all  planted  the  same 
day  and  having  the  same  treatment  throughout.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  13  hush,  per  acre  on  the  corn-stubble,  and  50  bu. 
on  the  sod  land.  Although  the  stubble  had  some  manure, 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  clover  added  vastly  more  fer¬ 
tility  to  the  soil  and  was  the  cause  of  the  larger  crop.  It 
is  a  common  experience  that  a  clover  sod  is  one  of  the 
best  of  manures  for  any  kind  of  grain  crop,  and  it  is 
highly  valued  by  most  wheat-growers  in  all  sections. 

Red  Ants  are  often  a  great  pest  in  a  house,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  them.  A  friend  says  that  they  may 
be  readily  trapped  thus :  Ants  are  fond  of  fresh  lard,  and 
if  a  plate  be  greased  with  that  they  will  leave  almost  ev¬ 
erything  else  and  go  for  it;  in  their  greediness  they  get 
caught  in  the  lard  and  can  not  get  away.  The  plate  is  to 
be  occasionally  warmed  and  wiped  and  then  re-greased 
and  set  again.  It  is  well  to  place  some  small  sticks 
against  the  edge  of  the  plate  to  serve  the  ants  as  bridges 
and  ladders  by  which  to  reach  the  lard. 

Watering  Horses.— "I.  S.  M.”  Horses  should 
drink  after,  rather  than  before  eating,  as  a  rule,  though 
there  are  exceptions.  A  very  thirsty  horse  may  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  water,  though  not  all  he  desires,  especially  if  heated. 

Whole  Grain  for  Horses,— A  correspondent 
takes  exception  to  a  recent  item  in  the  “Basket”  on 
“Crushed  Grain  for  Horses,”  and  says:  “All  the  horses 
I  have  ever  had  do  not  relish  oats  so  well  as  corn  on  the 
ear.  Indeed,  my  blooded  mare  thrives  finely  the  year 
round  on  unshelled  corn.  I  give  as  a  meal,  4  ears  and  a 
small  handful  of  hay,  on  light  work.  At  steady  work,  6 
ears  and  hay.  Oats  do  not  digest  so  well  as  com.  I  feed 
old  corn  on  the  ear  only.” 

lawn  Mowers-1 The  Philadelphia.— There 
are  several  machines,  each  in  its  way  so  near  perfection 
that  choice  between  them  is  difficult.  For  example— if 
asked  whicli  of  the  leading  sewing-machines  was  best, 
we  could  not  answer.  Each  is  best  to  the  one  who  uses 
it.  So  with  Lawn  Mowers;  several  do  almost  perfect 
work,  and  we  are  puzzled  when  asked  which  is  best. 
The  makers  of  the  “Philadelphia,”  Messrs.  Graham, 
Emlen  &  Passmore,  come  forward  in  advance  of  all 
others,  with  the  announcement  of  their  machines  for  1879 
— in  which  they  inform  us  that  they  took  the  First  Prize 
at  Paris  last  year.  We  have  seen  no  one  accustomed  to 
the  “Philadelphia”  who  would  exchange  it  for  any  other. 

A  Grade  Jersey  Cow.— We  have  often  given  it 
as  our  opinion  that  for  all  purposes  save  breeding,  grade 
Jerseys  were  frequently  more  valuable  than  herd-book 
animals.  Mr.  Sami.  J.  Griswold,  Guilford,  Conn.,  sup¬ 
ports  this  view  by  the  following  statements.  He  writes, 
March  1st  ult. ;  “  I  own  a  grade  Jersey  cow,  %  Jersey,  !4 
Ayrshire,  bred  by  Col.  Thomas  Fitch,  of  New  London, 
Conn. ;  she  dropped  her  calf  Sept.  28,  1878 ;  in  the  month 
of  December  she  made  51}^  lbs.  of  splendid  butter,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  milk  used  in  my  family,  which  I  estimate 
at  more  than  3  pints  per  day  ;  her  feed  was  dry  hay  and 
5  quarts  of  provender,  and  4  quarts  of  carrots  or  beets 
each  day.  Let  any  one  excel  this  who  can.” 

Seed  Drill  and  Cultivator  Combined. — 

The  “Planet,  Jr.,”  by  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Pljila.,  Pa.,  has 
long  been  before  the  public,  and  has  proved  itself  a  most 
excellent  implement.  It  ean  be  readily  adjusted  to  sow 
seeds  of  different  sizes,  whether  ordinary  garden  seeds, 
or  those  for  farm  root  crops.  After  serving  as  a  seed- 
eower,  it  is  readily  converted  into  a  cultivator,,  wheel- 


hoe,  or  wheel-plow  for  keeping  the  plants  free  of  weeds. 
Several  forms  of  the  implement  are  made -seed  sower 
alone,  wheel  hoe  and  cultivator  alone,  and  an  implement 
in  which  these  are  combined,  as  explained  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  to  be  obtained  of  the  makers. 

To  Prevent  a  Cow  Leaking  Milk.— “  J.  B.” 
To  use  an  elastic  band  around  a  leaky  teat,  will  be  injuri¬ 
ous.  The  compression  will  soon  cause  mischief.  Any 
other  mechanical  contrivance  will  doubtless  have  the 
same  effect.  A  safe  practice  is  to  procure  some  collodion 
at  the  druggists,  and  so  soon  as  the  milking  is  over,  to 
cover  the  end  of  the  teat  with  a  film  of  it.  This  dries  in¬ 
stantly,  and  shrinks  in  drying,  thus  closing  the  orifice  so 
gently  as  not  to  be  hurtful, and  will  break  away  in  milking. 

A  Reliable  Churn.— No  doubt  that  the  majority 
of  the  butter  is  made  in  large  dairies,  but  the  majority  of 
butter  makers  have  but  from  one  to  four  or  five  cows. 
In  the  case  of  the  writer,  his  cows  are  never  less  than 
one,  nor  more  than  three  He  manages  to  make  but¬ 
ter  summer  and  winter,  and  has  for  the  past  7  or  8 
years  used  no  other  churn  than  the  “  Blanchard.”  The 
cows,  being  high  grade  Jerseys,  are  milked  up  to  within 
a  few  weeks  of  their  time.  In  all  these  years  there  has 
been  no  case  of  “frothing”  or  any  other  difficulty  in 
making  butter,  save  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  then 
it  was  found  that  the  proper  temperature  for  the  cream 
had  not  been  observed.  With  the  cream  at  60°  to  63°, 
the  butter  comes  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  we  have  but 
one  fault  to  find  with  the  churn,  which  is,  that  in  sum¬ 
mer  the  butler  comes  too  soon.  For  working  and  wash¬ 
ing  the  butter  in  the  churn,  and  for  ease  of  keeping 
clean,  nothing  more  is  to  be  desired. 

A  Good  Farm.— A  request  comes  from  “F.  n.,” 
for  one  of  the  Editors  to  define  “  a  good  farm.”  If  F.  H. 
will  state  for  what  purpose  the  farm  is  wanted,  and  in 
what  part  of  the  world,  and  give  his  full  name  and 
address,  we  will  endeavor  to  meet  his  wishes. 

Many  Catalogues  of  Seedsmen,  Nurserymen, 
Florists,  dealers  in  implements,  animals,  fertilizers,  etc., 
etc.,  are  received  by  the  Editors.  A  brief  reference  to  a 
large  number  of  these,  all  we  have  space  for.  is  given  on 
page  156— our  readers  can  hardly  fail  to  find  some  one 
among  them  to  supply  almost  any  want.  Fuller  details 
of  a  few  of  them  will  he  found  in  the  advertising  columns. 

The  American  Pomological  Society.— 
At  the  last  meeting,  at  Baltimore,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was 
fixed  upon  ns  the  place  of  meeting  for  this  year.  The 
Southern  members  themselves  proposed  to  change  the 
place  to  some  more  northern  locality.  Just  as  we  go  to 
press  we  learn,  and  can  only  make  the  hare  announce¬ 
ment  that,  at  the  invitation  of  the  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  the  American  Pomological  Society  will 
hold  its  17th  Biennial  Session  in  New  York  City.  We 
expect  to  give  the  precise  date  and  other  particulars  in 
our  next  issue. 

Lost  Cud.— “P.  F.  B..” Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Suspended 
rumination  commonly  called  lost  cud,  is  the  effect  of  indi¬ 
gestion.  This  is  frequently  removed  by  giving  the  cow 
one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil,  or  melted  lard.  A  very  popu¬ 
lar  remedy  is  to  cause  the  cow  to  swallow  a  salt  mackerel ; 
this  is  often  effective,  and  operates  doubtless  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  salt  and  the  oil  in  the  mackerel. 

How  to  Make  Boats.— “  H.  W.  W.,”  Enon,  Pa. 
Instructions  for  building  boats  were  given  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  October,  1872. 

“Grub  in  the  Head.” — “ B.  F.  A.,  Macon  Co., 
Ala.  The  hot-fly  which  lays  its  eggs  on  the  sheeps’  noses, 
may  he  driven  off  by  covering  the  noses  with  tar.  If  the 
time  to  do  this  cannot  he  spared  otherwise,  make  a  long 
trough  of  a  Y  shape,  agd  scatter  a  very  little  salt  at  the 
bottom,  then  take  a  brush  and  smear  tar  on  both  sides  of 
the  trough  inside,  so  that  when  the  sheep  lick  the  salt, 
they  will  rub  their  noses  on  the  tar.  To  blow  puffs  of 
smoke  into  the  nostrils,  until  the  sheep  are  giddy  and  fall 
down,  often  causes  the  removal  of  the  worms. 

Boots  for  Cows. — “  S.  H.,”  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 
Sugar-beets  (Lane’s  Imperial)  are  better  for  milk  cows 
than  mangels  ;  they  have  more  sugar  and  less  water  in 
them.  A  variety  of  mangel,  called  the  Yellow  Globe  Kin- 
ver,  is  excellent  for  cows. 

Stock  fora  Cheese  Factory.— “L.  S.  T.”  To 
run  a  moderate  sized  cheese  factory  the  milk  of  600  cows, 
at  least,  would  be  required.  The  building  and  furniture 
could  be  procured  for  about  $2,000. 

Flowing  in  Green  Crops.— “P.  W.,”  Talbot 
Co.,  Md.  When  the  land  is  too  poor  to  grow  a  crop  of 
rye  or  oats,  it  is  too  poor  to  grow  anything  of  value  for 
turning  under,  Green  manuring  is  a  good  method  of 


keeping  land  in  good  condition,  but  is  useless  for  im' 
proving  poor  land,  because  poor  land  cannot  produce  a 
crop  to  turn  under.  Something  may  be  done  by  sowing 
buckwheat  as  early  as  is  safe,  and  turning  the  crop  un¬ 
der  when  in  blossom;  then  sowing  again  to  buckwheat, 
and  turning  that  under ;  rye  may  be  sown  on  the  last 
plowing  and  harrowed  in.  A  dressing  of  20  or  30  bush¬ 
els  of  lime  per  acre  would  be  useful  spread  on  the  last 
plowing  and  harrowed  in  with  the  rye.  It  is  probable 
the  soil  will  then  produce  a  crop  of  clover. 

Turnips  for  Milk.— “  O.  S.  C.,”  Belvidere,  HI. 
Turnips  are  useful  as  food  for  sheep  and  beef  cattle ;  hut 
they  are  far  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  mangels,  “  blood” 
beets,  and  sugar-beets.  30  to  40  tons  of  the  latter  can  be 
produced  per  acre  with  the  same  culture  that  will  produce 
20  tons  of  turnips,  and  red  or  blood-beets  come  as  early 
into  use  as  turnips.  The  great  objection  to  turnips  is 
that  they  will  flavor  the  milk  and  butter  in  spite  of  near¬ 
ly  all  precautions. 

Pearl  Millet.— “  S.  II.,”  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Last 
season  we  saw  a  bunch  of  Pearl  Millet,  one  plant  only 
which  would  furnish  as  much  fodder  as  12  Hills  of  corn  of 
moderate  size,  such  as  is  grown  for  fodder.  If  it  would 
have  grown  so  well  in  close  rows  is  doubtful,  and  it  is 
hardly  safe  as  yet  to  say  if  it  will  be  better  than  corn. 
That  is  to  be  tested.  It  is  enough  to  say  at  present  that 
the  plant  is  worth  trying  in  a  small  way.  It  will  grow 
where  sorghum  will,  and  to  get  the  best  results  must 
have  rich  soil. 

Tanning  Sheeps  Felts  for  Bugs.— “A.  D.,” 
Republic  Co.,  Kansas.  Sheeps  pelts  can  be  tawed  and 
not  tanned.  Tawing  is  done  by  scraping  the  flesh  side 
of  the  pelt  clean  from  all  flesh  or  fat,  then  sprinkling  it 
with  a  mixture  of  finely  powdered  alum  and  salt  in  equal 
parts.  Two  skins  are  then  laid  with  the  flesh  sides  to¬ 
gether,  or  a  single  one  doubled  lengthwise,  and  rolled 
up  for  a  week  or  10  days,  then  opened,  scraped,  and 
washed,  and  rubbed  dry  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  and 
worked  and  pulled  until  the  skin  is  soft. 

Turnips  for  a  Horse.- “  Old  Subscriber,”  New 
York.  Turnips  arc  healthful  for  horses.  They  should 
he  cut  into  thin  slices,  or  what  is  better,  pulped  finely 
and  mixed  with  a  little  meal  and  some  salt.  Ruta-bagas 
are  better  than  white  turnips.  One  quart  of  oil-cake 
meal  daily  will  be  useful,  especially  in  the  spring  when 
the  coat  is  shedding.  This  may  be  given  with  some  corn- 
meal  or  other  ground  feed. 

Strength  of  Concrete.— “  F.  C.,”  St.  Cloud, 
Mich.  Well  made  concrete  is  much  stronger  than  stone 
and  lime  mortar;  it  increases  in  strength  daily  for  more 
than  a  year.  After  that  time  good  concrete  will  resist  a 
greater  pressure  than  common  sandstone. 

Bnrnlng  Charcoal  in  Kilns. — “  W.  A.,”  West- 
port,  Ohio.  Charcoal  is  burned  in  kilns,  by  piling  the 
wood  as  closely  as  possible  until  t lie  kiln  is  full.  Fire  ways 
are  made  from  air  holes  left  in  the  brick  work  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  pit  is  kindled;  when  it  is  on  fire  sufficiently, 
these’  holes  are  stopped  as  may  be  required  ;  if  this  is 
done  without  caution,  and  by  inexperienced  pit  burners, 
thegases given  out  sometimes  explode  and  burst  the  kilns. 
A  kiln  burns  down  sooner  than  a  pit:  10  days  are  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  a  25  cord  1000  bushel  kiln,  may  be  filled,  burn¬ 
ed,  and  emptied  twice  in  a  month.  There  are  more  brands 
made  in  a  kiln,  than  in  a  pit,  but  these  are  useful  in 
starting  the  fire  in  a  newly  filled  kiln.  No  one  should  try 
to  burn  a  kiln,  until  he  has  learned  the  business  of  coal¬ 
ing  in  pits.  It  is  well  to  build  a  small  bee-hive  shaped 
kiln  first  and  try  that ;  this  kind  is  the  safest. 

Wound  In  tlie  Fork  of  the  Hind  Legs.— 

“X.  Y.  Z.,”  Maries  Co.,  Mo.  A  wound  between  the 
legs  where  the  skin  of  both  thighs  comes  in  contact,  is 
difficult  to  heal.  The  best  course  is  to  dress  the  wound 
with  a  simple  cerate  upon  a  pad  of  soft  cotton,  held  in 
place  by  a  bandage,  passing  between  the  legs  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  strap  or  surcingle  around  the  body.  A  little 
powdered  “bine  stone”  (sulphate  of  copper)  may  he 
sprinkled  upon  the  cerate. — Simple  cerate  is  white  wax, 
melted  with  twice  its  weight  of  sweet  lard,  with  gentle 
heat,  and  then  stirred  until  cool. 

Wheat  and  Chess.— “  B.  M.”  If  the  owner  of 
the  specimen  that  is  “part  wheat  and  part  chess,”  will 
send  it  to  us,  we  will  cheerfully  examine  it,  but  we  shall 
not  pay  the  sum  named  or  any  other  for  the  privilege. 

Sheep  Pulling  Wool. — “  G.  H.  M.,”  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.  Sheep  pull  each  others  wool  when  they 
are  suffering  from  indigestion  and  a  depraved  appetite. 
When  this  is  noticed,  it  would  be  well  to  give  a  strong 
dose  of  salt  which  will  act  as  a  purgative,  or  one  ounce 
of  an  equal  mixture  of  salt  and  Epsom  salts  may  be  given 
to  each  sheep  separately,  lest  some  get  top  much. 
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Safety  Horse  Shoes. 


Some  of  the  German  agricr.Uui'al  papers  describe 
a  method  of  applying  calks  to  horses’  shoes  to  pre- 

Ovent  them  from  slipping. 

The  shoe  is  pierced  as 
6howr.  at  lig.  1,  and  the 
holes  are  threaded  to  lit  the 
screw.?,  lig.  2.  The  latter 
consist  ot  sharp  chisel 
pointed  pieces  of  hard  steel 
and  buttons.  The  sharp 
points  iue  screwed  into  the 
shoes  when  the  horses  are 
„  at  work,  and  when  they 

**'  '  are  brought  into  the  stable, 

the  points  are  taken  out,  and  the  buttons  are 
put  into  their  places.  The  screws  are  square¬ 
headed  so  that  they  may  be  moved  by  a  wrench. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


At  fig.  3  is  shown  the  shoe  as  if  !r,  fitted  to  the  foot. 
Any  ordinary  shoe  may  be  thus  fitted;  there  is  no 
necessity  for  its  removal  to  change  the  calks,  and 
in  the  stable  there  is  no  danger  of  injury  from  the 
points,  because  they  are  replaced  by  the  buttons. 


Temporary  Feuce  -Posts. 

Portable  fences  are  becoming  common.  A  con¬ 
venient  post  for  a  temporary  fence  is  shown  at  fig. 
4.  It  is  made  of  flat  bar-iron,  pointed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  bends  are  intended  to  receive  wood  fence- 
strips,  which  are  fastened  in  place  by  short  pieces 
of  bar-iron  bolted  to  the  post.  The  bottom  piece 
is  lengthened  into  a  brace,  which,  being  driven  into 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 

the  ground,  holds  the  fence  firmly.  A  similar  post, 
fig.  5,  will  serve  for  a  wire  fer.ee,  the  wires  being 
carried  by  the  staples  and  hold  firmly  when  these 
are  screwed  up  close  by  the  nuts  behind  the  post. 


Use  of  Bark  for  Buildings. 

The  bark  that  is  so  often  wasted  is  valuable  for 
many  uses.  It  may  take  the  place  of  lumber  for 
6iding  and  covering  pens  and  sheds,  and  the  effect 
is  picturesque  and  pleasing,  it  is  durable,  and  will 
not  split  so  much  as  some  b  n.rds.  Bark  is  peeled 
from  the  timber  in  the  spring  :  oak  bark  is  loose 
about  May :  bemlook  and  otk«-r  evergreens,  and 


tamarack  can  be  peeled  until  June  or  July.  When 
the  tree  is  down  the  bark  is  peeled  by  first  cutting 
it  through  around  the  logs  in  lengths  of  4  to  6  feet, 


Fig.  6.  Fig.  7. 

as  shown  at  fig.  6.  When  it  is  desired  to  deaden  and 
season  the  timber  before  it  is  cut  down,  as  is  done 
In  the  South,  the  bark  may  be  ringed  and  split  as 
shown  at  fig.  7.  To  loosen  the  bark,  an  iron,  or 
iron-shod  wooden  spud  or  chisel  is  used,  with  a 
thin  broad  edge  like  that  in  fig.  8.  This  is  inserted 
under  the  edge  of  the  bark,  which  is  forced 


Fig.  9. 

from  the  timber  in  a  sheet.  These  sheets 
(fig.  9),  while  green  are  flattened  out  and  piled  to 
dry,  with  sticks  between  them  in  the  manner  shown 
at  fig.  10.  Stones  or  heavy  pieces  of  wood  are  laid 


Fig.  10. 

on  the  top  to  prevent  the  bark  from  curling  up  as 
it  dries.  The  inner  surface  of  the  bark  is  laid 
downwards,  for  otherwise  the  rain  would  mildew 
and  stain  it,  and  rot  it  in  warm  summer  weather. 


Read— Read  Carefully, 

Thoroughly,  and  thoughtfully,  the  Talk  on  Fer¬ 
tilizers  on  page  127,  and  the  one  on  Farm  Experi¬ 
ments  following.  The  subject  of  Fertilizers  is  one 
of  the  most  important  now  before  American  culti¬ 
vators,  yet  it  is  comparatively  little  understood.  We 
have  tried  to  set  forth  the  principles  in  the  plainest 
language,  divested  of  all  scientific  terms,  except 
three  or  four  names  of  things  which  have  no  other 
names.  It  will  be  interesting  to  every  reader, 
whether  a  farmer  or  not,  to  understand  these  prin¬ 
ciples.  For  example,  all  have  bones,  the  solid  part 
of  which  is  mainly  made  up  of  lime  and  that  highly 
inflammable  substance,  phosphorous.  This  bone 
material  must  come  from  our  food  ;  the  food  must 
get  it  from  the  soil ;  soils  generally  contain  little  phos¬ 
phorus,  aud  here  cornea  in  the  fertilising  process. 


We  are  anxious  to  have  cultivators  read  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  subject ;  to  get  into  the  way  of  farm¬ 
ing  more  profitably  by  using  the  right  fertilizers, 
and  save  some  of  the  millions  of  dollars  wasted  in 
the  purchase  and  use  of  these  articles  at  hap¬ 
hazard.  We  are  confident  that  if  we  can  persuade 
farmers  generally  to  take  hold  of  Farm  Experiment 
No.  2  (page  129),  or  better  still,  No.  3,  it  will  be  of 
very  great  advantage  to  themselves,  and  others,  in 
the  future.  A  simple  experiment  (No.  1)  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  who  can  not,  or  dare  not,  or  will 
not  undertake  the  more  important  and  more  com¬ 
plete  No.  3,  or  No.  2.  It  is  certainly  far  better  to  try 
No.  1  than  to  make  no  advance  in  this  direction. 


A  Handy  Clothes-Rack. 

Some  contrivance,  upon  which  small  articles  of 
clothing,  etc.,  may  be  hung  to  dry  or  to  air,  is  often 
a  great  convenience.  Such  affairs  are  sold  at  the 
furnishing  stores,  and  many  have  exercised  their 
ingenuity  in  producing  home-made  racks,  several  of 
which  have  been  given  in  former  volumes.  A  rack 


11 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  11. 


of  this  kind  should  be  so  made  that  its  arms  may  be 
readily  extended,  and  when  not  in  use,  take  up  but 
little  room.  “  G.  D.  J.,”  Sterling, Ill.,  sends  sketches 
of  a  rack  he  has  contrived ;  he  gives  no  measure- 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


ment  of  parts  save  the  rods,  which  are  three  feet 
long.  Figure  11  is  the  back-piece,  which  is  to  he 
fastened  to  the  wall,  and  to  which  the  other  parts 
are  attached  ;  fig.  12  is  a  semi-circular  block,  with 
five  holes  bored  in  the  edge ;  this  is  firmly  secured 
to  fig.ll ;  fig.  13  is  a  curved  rod  of  iron,  fastened  at  c 
to  the  back, in  front  of  the  block  12;  the  drying-rods, 
fig.  14,  three  feet  long,  have  each  a  staple  of  brass 
wire,  through  which  the  iron  rod,  fig.  13,  passes. 
The  rack,  when  completed,  is  shown  in  fig.  15;  the 
drying-rods,  when  not  in  use,  hang  by  their  staples 
to  the  iron  rod  ;  to  extend  them,  they  have  only  to 


Fig.  15. 

be  brought  to  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  end  of 
each  thrust  into  a  hole  in  the  block.  The  brace,  fig, 
16,  is  used  to  strengthen  the  affak  &a  seen  ia  fig,  15* 
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The  Guernsey  Breed  of  Cattle. 

The  cattle  of  the  little  island  of  Guernsey  bear  its 
siame,  but  if  a  visitor  to  the  island  asks  about  the 
•cattle  there  he  will  probably  be  told  that  they  are 
■of  the  Alderney  breed,  or  that  they  are  identically 
•of  the  same  breed  as  those  of  the  adjacent  island  of 
Alderney.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  cattle  of  these 
two  islands  are  very  closely  allied,  the  islands  them¬ 
selves  are  in  the  same  judicial  district,  the  same 
laws  govern  the  importation  of  neat  stock,  and  oc¬ 
casional  transfers  of  stock  take  place.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  make  Guernseys,  Alderneys.  There 
is  really  no  such  breed  as  the  Alderney,  but  that 
name,  as  has  been  often  before  explained,  was 
given  in  England,  and  more  or  less  in  this  country, 
indiscriminately,  to  any  of  the  cattle  of  the  Channel 
Islands— that  is,  to  both  Jerseys  and  Guernseys. 
Stringent  regulations  prevent  the  introduction  of 
breeding  cattle  from  anywhere  else,  even  those  of 
the  sister  island  of  Jersey  are  subject  to  the  em¬ 
bargo,  and  are  not  regarded  as  of  the  same  race ; 
though  in  Jersey  the  cross  with  the  Guernsey  has 
been  taken  and  valued,  and  the  regulations  which 
■enforce  the  immediate  slaughter  of  any  cattle  capa¬ 
ble  of  breeding  which  are  brought  to  the  island 
from  anywhere  else,  do  not  apply  to  those  of  the 
other  islands  of  the  Channel  Island  group.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  islanders 
themselves  the  Guernseys  are  the  choice  breed  of 
the  Channel,  improving  the  Jerseys  but  not  them¬ 
selves  benefited  by  the  Jersey  or  any  other  cross. 

They  differ  groatly  from  the  Jerseys  in  many  re¬ 


Fig.  2. — Guernsey  heifeu  “miss  Alice.” — Owned  by 

spects.  They  have  little  or  none  of  that  peculiar 
deer-like  style  and  expression  which  characterize 
the  Jerseys.  They  are  coarser  in  bone,  heavier  in 
carcass,  larger  every  way,  and  naturally  less  pre¬ 
cocious.  They  are  allowed  to  first  calve  at  about 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  which  gives  them  more 
size  and  probably  also  a  tendency  to  carry  flesh. 
Their  breeders  are  not  unmindful  of  the  facts  that 
the  size  of  the  calves,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  to  make  beef  and  turn  off  well  when  their  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  dairy  is  from  any  cause  at  an  end,  are 
matters  of  no  small  importance  to  the  so-called 
“  common  farmers  ” — that  is,  to  all  who  are  obliged 
to  study  closely  the.  economies  of  farming.  The 
Guernseys  are  preeminently  the  farmer’s  cow  for 
cream  and  butter  production,  and  for  coloring  the 
butter  of  other  cows.  So  strong  are  the  race 
'Characteristics  (prepotency)  that  grades,  even  only 
half-breds,  possess  the  best  qualities  of  full  bloods 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  might  be  inferred  that 
the  Guernseys  are  not  a  good  looking  breed ;  the 
contrary  is  true  of  many  specimens.  There  are  in¬ 
deed  among  them  not  a  few  whose  sloping  rumps, 
big  heads  and  heavy  limbs  are  not  ornamental,  but 
as  these  are  likely  to  be  the  very  best  milkers  and 
butter  cows  of  the  herd,  their  defects  are  easily 
overlooked,  or  even  magnified  into  virtues  or  points 
of  beauty.  For  instance,  the  long  head  and  broad 
square  muzzle  are  regarded  as  characteristics  of 
value  if  not  of  beauty,  and  one  can  hardly  visit  a 
Guernsey  herd,  either  in  this  country  or  on  the 
island,  without  having  this  feature  pointed  out  and 
dilated  upon.  The  colors  which  predominate  in 
Guernsey  cattle  are  yellow,  redish-yellow,  fawn, 


brown  shading  to  nearly  black,  light-fawn,  and  yel¬ 
lowish-fawn,  dun  of  various  shades,  never,  how¬ 
ever,  inclining  to  gray,  as  is  usual  among  Jerseys. 
These  colors  are  more  or  less  mingled  with  white, 
which  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  met  with 
upon  the  belly  and 
flanks,  the  legs, 
switch,  and  face. 

A  star,  or  rather  a 
triangular  spot  in 
the  forehead,  with 
a  white  switch,  are 
regarded  as  char¬ 
acteristic,  even 
though  scarcely 
any  other  white  is 
obvious.  Solid  col¬ 
ored  cattle  occur, 
but  the  fashion  has 
never  set  decidedly 
in  that  direction, 
and  asusefulpoints 
have  so  greatly  the 
preponderance  in 
the  estimation  of 
Guernsey  breeders, 
it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
folly  of  placing  a  fictitious  value  upon  any  color 
points.  It  is  enough  if  the  colors  of  a  fine  animal 
arc  agreeable  and  indicative  of  purity  of  blood 
Briudle  not  uufrequently  occurs  either  as  obscure 
lines  upon  the  head  and  neck 
(black  upon  fawn  or  reddish- 
fawn),  or  more  extensively 
covering  the  body.  It  is  not 
an  admired  color,  but  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  indication  of  impu¬ 
rity.  The  skin  of  the  Guern¬ 
seys  is  soft,  pliable,  and  unc¬ 
tuous,  abundantly  supplied 
with  “yolk,”  which  is  almost 
universally  of  a  rich  orange- 
peel  color.  This  is,  of  course, 
most  conspicuous  within  the 
ears,  and  when  the  hair  is 
parted  upon  white  spots,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  head  and  should¬ 
ers.  The  udder,  scrotum,  and 
the  nearly  hairless  parts,  like 
the  spots  between  the  fore¬ 
legs  and  brisket,  and  around 
E.  F.  Bowditcli ,  Esq.  eyes,  have  a  similar  rich 
yellow  glow,  while  the  muzzle,  which  is  character¬ 
istically  black  in  the  Jerseys,  is  white  or  buff  in 
the  Guernseys,  and  usually  encircled  by  a  fillet  of 
light  short  hair,  though  this  marking  is  much 
less  conspicuous  than  in  the  before  named  breed. 

The  Guernseys  are  cer¬ 
tainly  deeper  average 
milkers  than  the  Jer¬ 
seys.  It  can  not  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  they  give 
richer  milk,  but  it  is 
much  higher  colored, 
and  will  impart  its  beau¬ 
tiful  tint  to  the  butter 
of  a  number  of  common 
cows,  being  in  this  re¬ 
spect  decidedly  superior 
to  the  Jerseys.  As  to 
the  quality  of  the  but¬ 
ter,  aside  from  color, 
there  is  nothing  to 
choose  between  them ; 
and  as  to  which  breed 
will  give  the  most  milk, 
or  make  the  most  but¬ 
ter  upon  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed,  that  has 
never  been  determined. 

Cow  for  cow,  the  Guern¬ 
seys  have  the  advantage  in  size,  and  would  proba¬ 
bly  on  that  account  not  produce  eo  much  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  live  weight.  As  a  breed,  the  cows 
have  excellent  udders,  and  teats  which  fill  a  man’s 
hand.  Many  are  well  marked,  according  to  the 


Guenon  theory.  They  hold  out  well  in  their  milk, 
arc  quiet,  docile,  and  tractable  both  on  the  tether 
and  in  the  pasture  ;  in  short,  for  general  useful¬ 
ness,  as  butter  yielders,  they  are  nearly  perfect. 


Fig.  1.— guernsey  bull  “hubert.” — Owned  by  F.  F.  Bowditcli,  Esq. 

The  history  of  the  breed  in  this  country  is  briefly 
told.  Guernseys  were  imported  both  into  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Pennsylvania  nearly  40  years  ago,  and 
not  long  after  into  New  York.  Wherever  they 
were  bred  they  made  both  their  mark  and  fast 
friends  ;  but  the  distinction  between  them  and  the 
Jerseys,  which  were  then  universally  called  Alder¬ 
neys — a  name  which  has  been  rather  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  used  as  applied  to  any  cattle  from  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands — was  not  generally  recognized,  and  the 
blood  was  in  many  cases  mingled  and  lost.  A  few 
herds  have  been  kept  pure  with  jealous  care,  and 
these,  with  recent  importations,  form  the  basis  of 
the  registered  or  herd-book  stock  now  for  the  first 
time  making  a  figure  among  the  pure  breeds  of  this 
country.  The  Guernsey  is  a  favorite  breed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  has  there  been  bred  either  pure  or  crossed 
with  the  Shorthorns  for  milk  and  butter  purposes  ; 
and  noble  cows  indeed  are  those  cross-bred  Guern¬ 
sey  Shorthorns — very  large,  perfect  handlers,  rich 
and  deep  milkers — genuine  ideal  dairy  cows.  In 
this  country,  as  already  intimated,  they  are  a  good 
deal  crossed  with  the  Jerseys.  There  is  at  least  one 
entire  herd  of  some  40  or  50  milch  cows,  all  of 
which  contain  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  these  two 
breeds  ;  a  Guernsey  bull  having  been  kept  some 
years  at  the  head  of  the  herd,  and  then  changed  for 
a  Jersey.  The  result  is  a  herd  of  cows  of  great 
uniformity,  combining  the  style  and  great  beauty 
of  the  Jerseys  with  the  heavier  carcass,  better  beef 
points,  and  richness  of  color  of  the  Guernseys, 


Fig.  3. — guernsey  cow  “  marie.” — Owned  by  E.  F.  Bowditcli,  Esq. 

while  the  excellencies  of  both  breeds  combine  in 
the  cross  to  form  a  milch  animal  of  unusual  value. 

The  breeders  of  Guernseys  in  this  country  formed 
themselves  into  a  “Club”  two  years  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  public  registration  of 
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their  stock  and  publishing  a  herd-book.  One  vol¬ 
ume  of  this  official  record  has  been  issued,  and  its 
popularity  has  been  such  as  to  require  two  and 
possibly  three  editions  within  the  year. 

To  illustrate  the  characters  of  this  breed,  wc  have 
selected  animals  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Bow- 
ditch,  Millwood  Farm,  Framingham,  Mass.,  who 
possesses  some  of  the  best  stock  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  give  engravings  from  accurate  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  bull  “  Hubert,”  (No.  47,  Guernsey 
H’d  B’k),  was  imported  by  Mr.  Bowditch  in  April, 
1877,  and  was  three  years  old  on  the  30tli  of  Dee. 
last,  at  which  age  he  weighed  1,400,  and  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  animals  of  his  age.  The  cow 
“Marie”  (No.  116)  is  also  imported;  she  weighs 
over  1,000,  and  Mr.  B.  remarks  that  as  a  two-year- 
old  she  had  the  largest  bag  he  ever  saw,  and  he  con¬ 
siders  her  a  very  tine  type  of  the  breed.  The  heifer, 
“Miss  Alice”  (No.  230),  is  about  2  years  and  9 
months  old,  and  from  July  11th,  1878,  to  Jan.  1st, 
’79,  her  yield  was  over  12  quarts  per  day,  and  Mr. 
Bowditch  wrote  on  Feb.  22,  that  she  was  still  giving 
at  that  date,  between  11  and  12  quarts  a  day. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  39. 

BY  ONE  Or  THEM. 

It  was  about  the  second  week  in  January  that  I 
found  myself  among  the  farmers,  who  are  also 
dairymen,  at  Utica,  attending  their  meetings,  and 
being  edified  both  by  intercourse  with  them  and  by 
the  addresses  made.  There  was  a  discussion,  by  a 
knot  of  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  breeders  in  one  of  the 
hotel  parlors,  on  establishing  a  true  and  attested 
ISilk  and  Butter  Record  for  Cows. 

There  has  certainly  been  more  good  thinking 
done  on  this  subject  than  most  are  aware  of.  1  have 
known  plans  suggested  and  talked  over  with  great 
earnestness  during  these  many  years,  and  now  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  ready  for  a  successful  movement. 

If  braggingendedthere — in  braggadocio  ;  if  lying 
only  affected  the  liar ;  if  a  few  imaginative  breeders 
sat  down  together,  or  sat  down  to  write  to  the 
papers,  just  to  see  who  would  ouUyarn  the  others 
with  assertions  about  the  amount  of  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  his  best  cow  would  yield,  the  case  would  be 
different.  But  every  time  a  big  yarn  is  told,  there 
are  those  who  believe  it,  and  though  founded  upon 
facts,  it  grows  bigger,  or  is  apt  to  do  so.  Twelve 
pounds  of  butter  a  week  becomes  fourteen,  the 
quart  or  two  of  skimmed  milk  given  away  becomes 
two  quarts  of  new  milk  sold  and  cream  taken  for 
coffee  daily,  and  the  14  pounds  of  butter  is  claimed, 
notwithstanding.  A  good  cow  that — hut  let  the 
crowd  alone  awhile  and  she  will  be  nowhere.  Some¬ 
body  else’s  cow  makes  18  lbs.  a  week,  “  on  grass 
only,”  of  course ;  perhaps  he  is  of  the  conscienti¬ 
ous  ones  who  “can’t  tell  a  lie,”  and  so  he  takes 
care  not  to  weigh  the  milk  or  the  butter,  but  lets 
his  hired  man  do  it.  How  these  stories  would 
shrink  if  we  could  have  the  cows  all  in  the  same 
stable  and  pasture,  milked  by  the  same  hand,  and 
the  milk  and  butter  weighed  on  the  same  scales  ! 
The  question  is :  Is  it  practicable  to  establish 
A  Testing'  Farm  for  Cows, 
where  they  could  be  as  well  cared  for  as  is  possible , 
brought  to  their  best  milking  condition  by  a  skill¬ 
ful  herdsman,  and  all  treated  alike,  their  milk  be¬ 
ing  churned,  separately,  often  enough  to  establish 
its  quality,  and  the  amount  both  of  milk  and  butter 
which  each  cow  would,  and  presumably  could  give, 
without  risk  of  affecting  her  health  ?  If  this  is 
possible,  then  we  can  establish  a  record  book  for 
cows,  which  for  the  milk  and  butter  breeds  would 
be  the  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  herd  books 
that  they  could  possibly  have.  The  opinion  of  the 
breeders  at  Utica  seemed  to  be,  that  the  project  of 
having  a  farm,  or  several  farms  in  different  dairy 
regions,  working  in  unison,  and  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  and  system,  was  hardly  practicable,  but  that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  employ  trained  experts 
who  should  go  to  the  farms  where  famous  cows  or 
those  to  be  tested  are  kept,  and  there  make  their 
observations ;  see  the  feeding,  milking,  setting, 
churning,  etc.,  for  a  week  at  a  time,  at  stated  or 
occasional  periods,  and  so  get  a  record  for  .the  cows, 
which  would  be  accepted  as  authoritative.  They 


unanimously  shrunk  from  sending  their  best  cows 
to  a  farm  50  or  100  miles  away  from  home,  subject 
to  accidents  of  transit,  to  be  kept  there  for  a  year, 
or  less,  or  even  to  be  more  tested  for  a  month. 

How  would  it  be  with  horses !  Would  our 
horsemen  consent  to  have  contests  of  speed  set¬ 
tled  by  experts  at  the  different  breeding  farms,  one 
horse  at  a  time,  in  presence  only  of  the  breeder 
and  his  meu? —  How  near  to  the  truth  would 
we  arrive  ? — Would  it  be  different  with  cows? — I 
know  breeders  who  will  “pull  the  wool  over  the 
eyes  ”  of  persons  visiting  their  farms,  in  the  most 
artless  and  child-like  manner — fill  their  ears  with 
wonderful  stories,  and  their  souls  with  admiration. 
In  fact,  I  have  “  been  there  ”  myself,  and  yet  even 
now,  with  my  eyes  wide  open,  and  knowing  the 
tricks  of  the  eow-jockies  about  as  well  as  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  table,  the  rule  of  three,  or  the  pons 
asUiorum,  I  would  not  trust  myself  not  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  in  some  way  by  master  or  man,  milk-maid 
or  butter  maker,  if  the  effort  were  really  made. 

Now  it  must  be  understood  that  one  dishonest 
breeder  or  feeder,  or  butter-maker,  whose  word  is 
taken,  and  whose  statements  on  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  are  trusted,  whose  memorandums  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  performances  of  his  cows  are  accepted  and 
published  as  true  by  the  newspapers,  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  assertions  of  interested  parties 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  any  thing,  ex¬ 
cept  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  are  hundreds  of  breeders  who 
would  conscientiously  understate  the  yield  of  their 
cows,  the  amount  of  butter  made,  and  other  similar 
facts,  if  there  could  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  respect¬ 
ing  them,  and  have  met  with  repeated  instances  of 
exactly  this  thing  in  cases  where  it  seemed  to  me 
unreasonable  not  to  take  probabilities  as  facts,  so  I 
wish  to  have  my  remark  respecting  cow-jockies 
applied  to  them  alone. 

Mr.  Hardin’s  Suggestion. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Hardin,  of  Kentucky,  now  of  "New  York, 
has  done  some  good  thinking  on  this  subject.  I 
believe  he  rather  favors  the  plan  of  having  the 
owner  weigh  a  cow’s  milk  daily — that  is,  at  each 
milking,  keep  it  by  itself,  if  he  can,  and  at  any  rate 
as  often  as  once  a  mouth  through  her  whole  season, 
set  her  milk  by  itself  for  a  week  and  chum  it — 
weighing  the  actual  butter,  and  estimating  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  month  from  this  result.  During  this 
whole  period  he  is  to  be  subject  to  unannounced 
visits  from  the  “expert”  before  alluded  to,  or 
from  different  experts,  who  should  thoroughly 
watch  the  proceedings  and  results,  and  whose  find¬ 
ings  should  constitute  a  record  for  the  cow.  I 
have  already  suggested  obvious  objections,  which 
I  really  think  would  prove  fatal  to  this  plan. 

Mr.  Kellogg’s  Proposed  Plan. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Kellogg,  of  New  York,  although  he  is 
much  more  interested  in  horses  than  in  cows,  has 
been  ruminating  at  least  a  year  on  this  subject,  and 
he  and  I  have  frequently  compared  notes.  It  was 
he  who  made  the  remark  which  1  once  quoted,  to 
the  effect  that  he  gives  little  credence  to  stories  of 
great  performances  of  either  cows  or  horses  (in 
private)  unless  lie  knows  “  who  held  the  watch  on 
them.”  I  do  not  know  wnether  he  has  given  his 
plan  to  the  light  yet  or  not,  but  understand  that  we 
quite  agree  on  the  insuperable  difficulties  attending 
any  plan  of  inspection  of  cows  on  the  home  farms, 
and  on  the  feasibility  not  only  of  making  the  tests 
fairly  and  openly  at  a  farm  and  dairy  devoted  to 
the  purpose,  but  of  securing  entries  enough  to 
make  the  contest  exciting  and  of  great  interest  to 
the  entire  community.  The  plan  would  be  to  estab¬ 
lish  one  such  dairy  farm  controlled  by  a  society  or 
club  who  would  calculate  to  make  their  investment 
a  profitable  one — at  least  to  make  the  cows  pay  for 
their  board  and  the  care  given  to  them,  by  their 
products  or  in  cash,  or  both,  and  to  offer  very  hand¬ 
some  prizes  to  the  cows  winning  the  highest  honors 
in  several  important  classes.  For  instance,  we  will 
say  §250  for  the  greatest  amount  of  butter  ;  §100  for 
the  greatest  amount  of  milk  ;  8200  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  cheese,  as  caseine — 8100  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  butter,  as  compared  with  the  live  weight 
of  the  cow  ;  the  same  for  butter,  compared  with 
food  consumed ;  and  so  tests  might  be  multiplied 


and  might  each  constitute  a  valuable  record.  It  is 
Mr.  K.’s  belief  that  the  successful  establishment 
of  one  such  test  dairy,  say  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City,  would  be  soon  followed  by  that  of 
others  in  dairy  regions  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  this  I  fully  coincide — everything,  of  course, 
depending  on  the  success  of  the  first  attempt. 
These  test  dairies  would  need  to  recognize  some 
common  head  or  organization,  and  by  this  central 
club  the  records  should  be  kept  and  published. 

In  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the  herd  of  that  dis¬ 
criminating  breeder  and  most  estimable  gentleman, 
the  late  Moses  Y.  Tilden,  some  years  ago,  I  alluded 
to  certain  non-registered  cows,  as  excluded  from 
the  record  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  but  having  their 
“Pedigrees  Written  in  Butter,” 
a  realization  of  this  idea  seems  to  be  within  the 
possibilities  of  the  next  few  years.  Something  of 
this  kind  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  surely 
and  rapidly  establish  families  famous  for  uniform 
and  great  production  of  butter.  Is  it  not  worthy 
the  combined  effort  of  those  at  least  who  will  be 
benefited  by  it — the  breeders  of  the  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  races  of  neat  cattle  ?  If  we  can  thus  bring  to¬ 
wards  perfection  the  races  of  neat  cattle  as  to 
milk  and  butter  yield,  as  the  beef  breeds  have  been 
improved,  and  as  running  and  trotting  horses 
have  been  developed,  is  it  not  worth  the  effort? 


Prickly  Comfrey— Its  Propagation. 

Like  all  other  new  plants,  Prickly  Comfrey  has 
had  its  season  of  probation ;  first  over-praised, 
then  unfairly  denounced,  and  at  last  its  true  merits 
ascertained  through  the  patient  trials  of  those 
whose  verdict  finally  fixes  its  status.  Having  been 
promineut  in  bringing  Prickly  Comfrey  to  notice, 
we  are  glad  that  the  final  result  is  so  favorable. 
Though  it  was  presented  as  a  matter  of  news,  as  a 
plant  that  seemed  to  us  “  well  worth  trying,” 
there  are  some  who  regard  the  mention  of  a  plant 
as  a  commendation,  and  while  they  do  not  thank  us 
for  bringing  a  useful  novelty  to  their  notice,  they 
are  swift  to  blame  if  a  new  thing  does  not  meet 
their  expectations.  The  case  with  regard  to  the 
Prickly  Comfrey  stands  now  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year  of  its  general  introduction,  about  thus  : 

For  those  who  have  rich  land,  it  is  a  most  valua¬ 
ble  plant,  yielding  an  immense  amount  of  green 
fodder,  especially  suitable  for  milch-cows,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  for  other  domestic  animals.  It  it  not  rec¬ 
ommended  for  poor  soils,  but  for  those  who  wish 
to  get  the  greatest  yield  through  liberal  manuring  ; 
as  one  correspondent  states  it,  “it  will  use  all  the 
manure  you  give  it.”  Milch-cows,  horses,  pigs,  and 
poultry,  all  thrive  upon  it.  It  often  happens  that 
cows  will  not  eat  it  at  firsthand  must  be  accustom¬ 
ed  to  it  as  shown  in  former  articles.  At  first,  the 
leaves  must  be  chopped,  or  cut  with  a  fodder-cutter, 
mixed  with  cut  hay  or  other  fodder,  and  sprinkled 
with  meal  or  bran  and  a  little  salt.  The  cows  are 
fed  on  this  after  fasting  over  night.  The  next  day, 
the  proportion  of  Comfrey  is  increased,  and  so  on. 
It  requires  but  a  few  days  to  teach  them  to  prefer 
unmixed  Comfrey.  This  matter  is  given  more  in 
full  in  November  last,  p.  416.  This — the  reluctance 
of  cows  to  eat  it  at  first — is  the  only  objection 
worth  considering  yet  made  to  the  plant,  and  this  is 
readily  overcome.  In  several  of  the  dairy  centers 
in  Massachusetts,  the  farmers,  after  a  trial,  are 
largely  increasing  their  plantations,  and  we  hear 
good  accounts  from  other  quarters.  But  the  most 
positive  proof  that  the  Comfrey  has  now  an  estab¬ 
lished  value,  is  in  the  fact  that  the  dealers  have 
made  arrangements  for  large  supplies.  One  seed 
house  of  our  acquaintance,  that  at  first  offered  it 
with  caution,  has  contracted  for  an  immense  quan¬ 
tity  ;  and  another,  which  would  hardly  touch  it  at 
first,  has  arranged  for  half  a  ton  of  the  roots. 

How  to  Make  a  Start. 

Heretofore,  started  root-cuttings  only  have  been 
offered,  but  we  understand  that  this  year  the  roots 
will  be  offered  by  the  pound,  and  the  purchaser 
will  make  his  own  cuttings.  The  plant  is  one  that 
propagates  with  the  greatest  ease ;  of  the  smaller 
roots,  every  bit  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long, 
will,  if  properly  treated,  make  a  plant,  while  pieces 
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Fig.  1. — ROOT 
CUTTING. 


of  the  larger  roots,  of  a  cubic  inch  or  so,  will  each 
do  the  same.  The  roots  being  cut  up,  the  pieces 
are  to  be  planted  in  boxes  of  very  sandy  earth,  or 
of  ordinary  loam  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  sand.  There  is  little 
danger  of  having  the  soil  too 
sandy.  The  boxes  need  not 
be  over  three  inches  deep,  and 
of  any  convenient  size.  The 
cuttings  are  to  be  set  in  these 
boxes  about  an  inch  apart  each 
way,  just  covered  with  the 
soil.  No  light  is  needed  until 
the  leaves  appear,  and  the 
boxes  may  be  set  one  upon 
another  in  a  warm  place  in  the 
kitchen  or  any  other  room.  If 
one  has  hot-beds  or  a  propagating  house,  he  will  of 
course  make  use  of  these,  but  our  directions  are 
for  those  who  have  neither.  The  temperature 
should  be  from  60°  to  70° ; 
the  boxes  should  be  looked  at 
daily,  giving  water  sufficient 
to  keep  the  soil  moist,  but  not 
wet  or  muddy.  When  the 
buds  appear  above  the  soil, 
then  these  boxes  must  be 
placed  at  the  kitchen  windows 
or  some  other  light,  warm 
place.  The  buds  may  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  root,  or 
between  the  bark  and  body  of 
the  root  as  in  fig.  1,  or  they 
may  push  from  the  central  por¬ 
tion.  Figure  2  shows  a  cut¬ 
ting  made  from  a  piece 
of  a  large  root,  near  the  crown.  The  cuttings 
started  any  time  this  month  will  make  plants 
ready  to  go  out  when  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
warm ;  they  are  then  to  be  set  three  feet  apart 
each  way.  The  soil  should  be  well  manured,  and 
the  plants  kept  clear  of  weeds  while  young.  Though 
the  propagation  from  root  cuttings  is  so  simple, 
there  will  doubtless  be  some  who  are  unused  to 


Fig.  2. — PIECE  OF 
LARGE  ROOT. 


such  operations  and  who  may  not  care  to  undertake 
it,  or  can  not  give  the  time  to  details ;  such  should 
Purchase  Rooted  Cutting's, 
or  young  plants,  which  are  offered  by  some  dealers. 
These  plants  may  be  set  out  and  allowed  to  grow 
until  they  form  good  sized  crowns ;  then  take 
them  up,  cut  off  the  leaves,  and  divide  the  clump 
into  several  pieces,  as  many  as  can  be  made, 
having  a  bud  or  crown  and  a  root  to  each.  This 
division  may  be  done  at  any  time  when  the  ground 
is  not  frozen.  If  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  di¬ 
vide  by  midsummer,  it  may  be  done  and  the  growth 
from  the  divisions  made  then,  will  be  large  enough 
to  allow  of  still  another  division  in  September. 


Raising  Calves  with  Skimmed  Milk. 

A  neighbor  who  keeps  a  Jersey  herd  raises  all  his 
calves  on  skimmed  milk,  and  saves  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  them  than  when  he  allowed  the  calves 
to  run  with  the  cows.  His  heifers  are  quite  as 
thrifty  and  he  thinks  reach  maturity  as  early.  He 
continues  the  use  of  the  milk  for  several  weeks, 
mingling  meal  and  shorts,  until  they  are  old  enough 
to  get  their  living  on  grass,  when  they  are  turned 
out  for  the  summer.  This  has  not  been  our  prac¬ 
tice  with  Jerseys,  as  we  wished  to  raise  the  best 
specimens  of  the  race  for  their  butter  qualities. 
But  even  upon  the  mother’s  milk  we  have  not  in¬ 
frequently  lost  the  calves.  We  notice  in  the  last 
report  of  our  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  an  ex¬ 
periment  designed  to  test  the  comparative  gain  of 
calves  upon  skimmed  milk  during  the  early  and 
later  part  of  the  season.  The  milk  was  fed  to  ten 
calves,  and  the  feed  and  the  calves  were  weighed 
regularly.  During  the  first  week  it  took  11.02 
pounds  of  the  skimmed  milk  to  make  one  pound  of 
flesh.  There  was  a  gradual  increase  of  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  flesh  until  the  ninth  week,  when  each  pound 
of  flesh  required  17.01  pounds  of  milk.  At  this  age 
they  began  to  eat  grass,  and  less  milk  was  required. 
After  the  cream  is  taken  from  the  milk,  most  of  the 
*  caseine  remains,  which  is  a  good  producer  of  muscle, 
and  furnishes  every  thing  but  fat  that  the  animal 


needs.  Indian  meal  contains  this,  and  other  nour¬ 
ishment,  and  is  a  profitable  ration  to  add  to  the 
skimmed  milk.  The  custom  of  raising  calves  on 
skimmed  milk  and  meal,  or  shorts,  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  dairy  districts,  and  is  found  to  be  safe 
and  profitable.  Those  who  follow  the  practice  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  results.  Connecticut. 


A  Lever  Gate  Latch, 

The  ingenuity  shown  by  a  well  educated  cow  in 
opening  ordinary  gate  fastenings,  calls  for  greater 
ingenuity  in  devising  latches,  and  these  are  usually 
effective,  until  the  animals  learn  their  construction 
and  make  a  new  invention  necessary.  Mr.  Win.  E. 
Bower,  Clarke  Co.,  Ind.,  sends  us  a  drawing  of  a 
gate  lever  on  which  there  is  no  patent.  In  fig.  1, 
the  device  is  shown  in  place  upon  the  gate ;  the 
;  latch,  E,  is  raised  by  the  lever,  L,  which  works 
|  upon  the  pivot,  B.  It  will  be  seen  by  taking  hold  at 
L,  and  that  moving  the  lever,  either  to  the  right  or 
|  left,  the  latch,  E,  will  be  raised ;  when  let  go,  the 
I  weight  of  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  and  the  latch 
|  will  bring  the  latch  into  place.  Figure  2  shows  the 
lower  end  of  the  lever,  L  ;  it  has  a  mortice  in  which 
the  latch  slides ;  at  the  lower  part  of  this  is  the 


Fig.  1.  LEVER  GATE  LATCH.  Fig.  2. 


roller,  B,  upon  which  the  latch  rests ;  at  C  is  a  pin, 
placed  half  an  inch  above  the  upper  edge  of  the 
latch.  When  the  lever  hangs  at  rest,  the  latch,  E \ 
can  only  be  raised  half  an  inch,  which  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  clear  it  from  the  catch  in  the  gate,  but  by 
moving  the  lever  the  end  of  the  latch  is  raised  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  free  it.  This  appears  to  be  easily  made 
and  practical,  and  is  sufficiently  unlike  other  latches 
to  puzzle  the  most  expert  gate-opening  cow. 


A  Shed  for  Feeding  or  Milking. 

A  cheap  and  convenient  open  shed  for  feeding  or 
milking,  may  be  built  as  follows.  Posts  are  set 
in  the  ground  in  four  rows  10  feet  apart ;  the  posts 
in  the  outer  rows  being  10  feet  apart,  and  7  feet 
above  the  a  #  e 

ground,  and  ^  " 

those  in  the 

inner  rows,  9  8 

being  5  feet 

apart,  and  10  ®  ©  «.  @ 

feet  high. 

Fig.  1  shows 

a  o 

the  manner 
in  which 

they  are  9  ®  ®  ® 

placed. 

These  posts  ©  0 

are  morticed 

and  pinned  @  0  M 

at  the  top  to 
plates  upon 

which  rafters  are  laid,  and  where  necessary  girts 
are  spiked  to  the  posts.  A  feed  trough  is  fastened 
to  each  inner  row  of  posts,  and  a  hay  rack  is  fixed 
above  each  trough  ;  the  passage  between  the  rows 
of  posts,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  fodder 
in  a  cart  or  wagon.  The  spaces  between  the  inner 
posts,  form  roomy  stalls  for  the  cattle  if  desired, 
and  if  cows  are  kept,  the  posts  may  be  placed  7  feet 
apart,  and  double  stalls  holding  two  cows  each  may 
be  made.  A  tight  roof  is  made  overhead,  and  the 
gables  and  part  of  the  sides  and  ends  may  be  closed 
in  ;  or  the  whole  may  be  closed  in  and  turned  into 


Fig.  1. — PLAN  OF  POSTS  FOR  SHED. 


a  roomy  comfortable  stable.  At  fig.  2  is  shown  the 
end  view  of  a  section  of  the  building,  with  the  feed- 
troughs  and  hay-racks.  By  a  little  change,  this 


Fig.  2. — END-SECTION  OF  SUED. 


kind  of  shed  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  covered  yard 
for  cattle,  and  a  receptacle  for  saving  manure. 


Cheap  Farms  Hear  Hew  York. 

“  Can  I  get  a  small  cheap  farm  near  New  York  ? 
I  don’t  want  to  ‘  go  West  ’  at  my  time  of  life,  with 
a  family  of  daughters  yet  in  school,  but  I  have  not 
the  means  to  pay  for  a  dear  farm.”  Such  is  the 
burden  of  many  inquiries — especially  since  the  de¬ 
pression  in  manufacturing  and  trade  has  turned  the 
attention  of  multitudes  to  farming  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  Many  hundreds  of  thousands  have  gone 
to  the  newer  regions,  but,  for  many,  age,  family, 
dependent  relatives,  or  other  causes,  make  a  dis¬ 
tant  migration  undesirable  if  not  impossible. 

Cheap  and  dear  are  relative  terms.  One  machine 
may  be  dear  at  $50,  while  another,  resembling  it 
externally,  may  be  cheap  at  $100.  Land  is  the  cul¬ 
tivator’s  machine  for  producing  crops.  An  acre  of 
land  costing  $300,  if  near  a  ready  and  good  market, 
with  the  collateral  advantages  of  abundance  of 
low-priced  labor  and  fertilizers,  etc.,  may  be  cheaper 
than  an  acre  at  $3,  located  where  there  is  no  de¬ 
mand  for  its  products,  no  easy  means  of  reaching  a 
market,  and  no  schools,  churches,  or  good  society. 
Taking  all  things  into  account,  farms  generally 
throughout  the  country  are  held  at  about  their 
worth.  The  young  and  vigorous  may  well  strike 
out  into  the  newer  regions  and  take  advantage  of 
the  unexhausted  native  fertility  of  the  soil,  grow 
up  with  the  country,  and  wait  the  coming  of  rail¬ 
roads,  neighbors,  schools,  society,  and  markets. 

For  others,  there  are  lands  at  the  East  which  are 
cheap,  whatever  their  price.  And  there  are  also 
plenty  of  low-priced  lands  within  20  to  50  miles  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston — lands  ob¬ 
tainable  at  $10  to  $50  per  acre  because  they  have 
been  subject  to  a  slip-shod  treatment  that  has  kept 
the  cultivators  poor,  and  scared  away  everybody 
else.  Secretary  Gold,  of  the  Conn.  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  recent  addresses,  has  given  some 
good  advice  about  the  idle  lands  in  that  State, 
growing  brambles,  brush  and  weeds,  where  they 
ought  to  be  producing  profitable  crops.  If  the 
authorities  in  the  older  Eastern  States  would  take 
the  same  measures  to  enlighten  the  public  about 
the  agricultural  capabilities  of  these  States,  as  are 
taken  by  some  of  the  enterprising  Western  and 
Southern  States,  it  would  be  of  great  service  both 
to  the  people  and  to  the  Commonwealths. 

To  go  back  to  the  text  question  above.  There 
are  at  the  gates  of  this  Metropolitan  City,  in  New 
Jersey,  in  Eastern  New  York,  in  Western  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  on  Long  Island,  plenty  of  available  cheap 
farms  and  low-priced  lands  that  can  be  made  profit¬ 
able  by  those  who  will  inform  themselves  thor¬ 
oughly  as  to  the  best  methods  of  treating  them, 
and  of  applying  the  recent  results  of  agricultural 
science.  Take  Long  Island  for  example.  Here  is 
a  stretch  of  a  hundred  miles  lying  on  the  shore  of 
the  Atlantic,  whose  waters  furnish  fish  and  sea 
weeds  for  fertilizers.  The  air  is  tempered  by  the 
winds  coming  up  from  the  Gulf  Stream.  Nearly 
the  whole  Island  might  well  be,  and  is  to  be,  a  great 
market  garden  for  the  millions  living  in  New  York 
and  its  near  suburbs.  For  miles  out  it  is  already  so, 
wherever  speculation  has  not  cut  up  the  land  into 
“  city  lots.”  A  net-work  of  railways  brings  every 
part  of  the  Island  within  one  to  three  or  four  hours 
of  the  city  markets.  The  wise  and  enlightened 
present  management  of  these  railroads,  affords 
every  facility  to  the  cultivators,  as,  during  the  active 
seasons,  freight  trains  stop  even  along  side  of  farms 
distant  from  stations,  to  take  up  farm  produce,  and 
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deliver  it  right  into  the  city  markets  when  desired. 
When,  in  ancient  times,  New  England  occupied  a 
higher  level,  a  vast  mass  of  surface  soil  was,  by 
glacier  action,  slid  out,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  sandy 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  Dig  down  far  enough  any¬ 
where  upon  the  Island,  and  you  will  strike  the 
original  ocean  Sand  bed.  In  some  places  this  im¬ 
ported  soil  is  hundreds  of  feet  thick  ;  in  others  only 
a  few  feet,  and  occasionally  only  a  few  inches.  The 
last  named  spots  are  too  leachy  to  retain  moisture 
or  fertilizers  for  profitable  culture.  But  the  great 
mass  of  the  Island  has  a  fair  depth  of  good  soil, 
and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  good  land  awaiting 
the  skill  and  labor  of  active  and  intelligent  culti¬ 
vators.  Thousands  of  thriving  homes  will  ere  long 
be  found  where  now  there  is  a  comparatively  sparse 
population,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  are  devoting  their  attention  to  gathering  the 
products  of  the  adjacent  waters  rather  than  the 
products  of  the  soil.  Some  of  these  lands  are  still 
obtainable  at  a  low  price,  much  below  that  asked 
by  speculators  a  few  years  ago.  One  only  needs 
skill  enough,  or  the  advice  of  those  who  do  have  it, 
to  avoid  the  extreme  shallow  soils  referred  to,  in 
order  to  secure  good  land  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Except  as  to  the  peculiar  formation  named,  the 
above  remarks  apply  to  portions  of  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  and  Eastern  New. York.  The  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  this  city,  which  is  doubtless  soon 
to  be  the  great,  commercial  Metropolis  of  the  world, 
will  enhance  the  value  of  these  lauds  by  furnishing 
a  demand  for  all  that  can  be  produced  upon  them. 


Hew  Dairy  Appliances. 

■ - - 

Of  the  newer  aids  and  helps  towards  perfect 
cleanliness  in  the  dairy,  we  have  the  milking  pail 
and  the  strainer,  described  below.  It  is  a  rather 
startling  consideration  that  so  many  new  contriv¬ 
ances  should  be  continually  introduced  for  the  sole 
object  of  providing  for  cleanliness.  It  is  a  fact, 
nevertheless,  that  some  provision  for  forcing  clean 
practices  upon  dairymen  is  absolutely  needed.  With 
a  plain,  open,  ordinary  pail,  milk  maybe  drawn  with 
perfect  freedom  from  all  disagreeable  matters,  even 
.so  much  as  a  hair.  If  the  cows  are  carded  and 


Eig.  1. — MILK-PAIL  WITH  STRAINER. 


cleaned  before  they  are  milked,  there  may  be  no 
need  for  strainers  upon  the  pail,  or  for  strainers  so 
arranged  that  foreign  matters  can  not  pass  through 
them.  But  the  fact  is,  many  farmers  and  dairymen 
can  not  be  induced  to  keep  their  cows  clean,  and 
therefore  means  must  be  provided  to  preserve  the 
milk  from  contamination.  Figure  1  represents  a 
tin  milking  pail  provided  with  a  conical  funnel  and 
a  wire  gauze  strainer  above  it.  The  milk  is  drawn 
into  the  strainer,  and  passes  through  it  free  from 


any  accidental  hairs,  or  other  impurities,  into  the 
funnel,  and  thence  into  the  pail.  (A  portion  of 
the  cover  is  cut  away  to  show  the  funnel — of 
course,  the  real  cover  is  entire.)  If  any  restless 
cow  upsets  the  pail,  the  milk  will  not  be  lost,  be¬ 
cause  it  can  not 
flow  olit  unless 
it  is  nearly  Ail¬ 
ed,  and  then 
only  a  small 
quantity  will  es¬ 
cape  at  the 
worst.  After  a 
few  trials  with 
this  pail,  we 
conclude  that 
while  a  neat  and 
clean  milker 
may  not  need  it, 
yet  it  will  be 
handy  for  him 
to  have  in  case 
of  accident,  and 

Fig.  2. — PYRAMIDAL  STRAINER.  cal  e~ 

less  milker  may 

do  well  to  have  one  and  use  it  always.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  strainer,  shown  at  flg.  2. 
This  consists  of  a  seamless  bowl,  shown  at  the  top, 
a  conical  strainer  of  wire  gauze  which  screws  into 
this,  a  second  strainer  of  coarser  gauze  which  flts 
over  tie  first  when  it  is  needed,  and  a  ring  upon 
which  the  strainer  may  rest  when  in  use.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  conical  strainer  is  to  prevent  clogging 
of  the  gauze  by  sediment  as  this  falls  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  remaining  in  the  rim,  and  does  not  pass 
through  the  cloth.  This  is  a  useful  contrivance, 
and  is  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  strainer,  and  from 
which  it  takes  its  name  of  More’s  Pyramidal 
Strainer.  The  second  and  coarser  strainer  is  used 
when,  from  any  cause,  the  double  straining  may  be 
thought  advisable. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

An  item  in  the  “  Basket  ”  for  January  last,  which 
was  headed  “  Send  us  Sketches  for  Engravings,” 
has  had  two  very  pleasant  results  ;  it  contained  a 
general  request  to  those  having  any  contrivance  or 
appliance  that  they  found  useful,  to  forward  us 
sketches,  that  we  might  illustrate  and  make  known 
the  same  to  a  million  other  readers.  The  two  pleas¬ 
ant  results  are :  the  receipt  of  a  large  number  of 
such  sketches,  as  the  profusion  of  small  engravings 
in  last  month’s  paper  and  the  present  number  bear 
witness,  and  the  manifestation  of  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  our  readers  to  help  one  another. 

The  Invitation  is  here  Repeated, 
and  with  emphasis.  Recent  experience  has  shown 
that  numbers,  if  they  know  that  such  are  welcome, 
are  ready  to  send 
the  results  of 
their  ingenuity 
in  the  way  of 
|  labor  -  saving  - 
and-lielping  con¬ 
trivances,  and 
we  would  say  te 
all,  that  we  wish 
to  make  this 
column  what  its 
heading  indi¬ 
cates,  one  of  real 
helpful  hints  to 
farmers.  Though 
we  shall  use 
such  illustra¬ 
tions  in  other 
parts  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  that  the  most 
important  shall 
appear  iu  this 
column.  Do  not 
refrain  from  Fjg.  q, — safety  swill-barrel. 
sending  a  device 

because  it  is  simple,  and  “  one  that  any  one  would 
think  of.”  It  is  the  very  simple  affairs — those 
that,  when  once  seen,  make  us  wonder  why  we 


didn’t  think  of  them — that  are  generally  the  most 
useful  and  those  that  most  need  to  be  known.  Do 
not  withhold  a  sketch  because  you  can  not  draw. 
Any  one  who  can  write  his  name  can  make  such  a 
sketch  that,  with  proper  measurements  marked 
upon  it,  will  be  understood,  and  a  few  lines  often 
give  a  clearer  idea  of  an  affair  than  a  long  descrip¬ 
tion.  Don’t  hesitate  because  your  sketch  is  rough 
and  rude :  it  will  come  to  us  confidentially,  and  our 
pencil,  with  the  aid  of  our  artists  and  engravers, 
will  put  it  in  proper  shape  for  the  public  eye.  We 
wish  to  make  this 

The  Farmers  Own  Column, 
to  which  each  one  can  contribute,  feeling  that  he 
is  helping  his  brothers,  and  to  which  each  one  can 
come,  to  see  what  his  brother  farmers  are  doing  to 
help  him.  With  thanks  to  those  who  have  Hinted 
and  Helped,  let  us  all  do  so  still  more  freely. 


A  Box  for  Salt. — Our  correspondent,  L.  D. 


Fig.  2. — SALT-BOX  FOR  CATTLE. 


Snook,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a  design  for  a 
stationary  salt-box,  which  may  be  attached  to  the 
fence,  and  allows  stock  at  pasture  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to  salt  at  will,  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  salt  from  loss  by  rains,  or  one  may  be  placed 
in  the  barn-yard,  where  the  animals  can  reach  it. 
The  box,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  (fig.  2),  is  a 


Fig.  3.— MEASURE  FOR  RAFTERS. 


foot  high  and  seven  inches  square,  with  a  door 
swingiug  inwards  and  hung  at  the  top.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  box  may  be  hollowed  out,  for  the  better 
reception  of  the  salt.  Where  there  are  many  ani¬ 
mals,  it  is  better  to  have  several  boxes,  as  this  will 
prevent  interference.  If  the  door  is  fastened  open 
for  a  few  days,  until  the  animals  learn  the  locality, 
they  will  soon  learn  to  push  it  open  themselves. 

A  Safe  Swill-barrel. — The  ordinary  slop-bar¬ 
rel  is  a  fatal  trap  to  fowls,  which,  tempted  by  the 
contents,  are  lured  into  it  and  drowned.  It  also 
freezes  in  the  winter  when  exposed  without  pro¬ 
tection.  A  contrivance  for  covering  it  and  for  pre¬ 
serving  it  from  frost  is  shown  at  fig.  1.  It  consists 
of  a  box  built  around  the  barrel,  leaving  a  space  of 
a  few  inches,  which  is  filled  with  chaff  or  cut  straw. 
The  box  has  a  shelf  near  the  top,  upon  w'hich  the 
dipper  may  be  kept,  and  is  covered  with  a  lid,  to 
prevent  fowls  from  getting  into  the  barrel.  The 
lid  should  be  so  made  that  it  cannot  be  left  open. 

Contrivance  for  Measuring  Rafters. — The 
method  of  measuring  rafters  recently  described  in 
these  columns,  seems  to  have  been  patented,  though 
it  has  been  in  use,  to  the  writer’s  knowledge,  for 
over  25  years.  That  it  is  patented,  will  necessarily 
prevent  carpenters  and  others  from  making  use  of 
the  contrivance,  lest  they  may  be  annoyed  with  a 
law-suit,  or  a  claim  for  royalty,  but  the  method  it¬ 
self  is  not  subject  to  a  patent,  and  can  not  be,  al- 
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though  the  tool  by  which  it  is  used  may  bo  patent¬ 
ed.  A  correspondent  sends  us  his  method,  which 
is  as  follows  :  Lay  the  square  upon  a  piece  of  board 
of  the  width  of  the 
rafter,  so  that  the  half- 
width  of  the  building  in 
inches  is  marked  on  the 
blade,  and  the  pitch  of 
the  roof  on  the  tongue 
(see  figure  3).  Mark  the 
pattern  on  the  board, 
Fig.  4.  loop  of  cord.  aU(j  £jiet,  measure  the 

distance  between  the  marks  in  inches  aud  frac¬ 
tions,  which  will  represent  the  number  of  feet  in 
length  the  rafter  should  be  from  heel  to  point. 
This  plan  can  not  be  interfered  with  by  any  patent. 

A  Horse-Brusii  of  Corn-Husks— “  J.  M.,”  of 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  sends 
his  method  of  using  the 
back  of  an  old  horse- 
brash,  by  filling  it  with 
strips  of  corn-husk.  It 
makes  so  useful  a  brash 
that  we  think  it  would 
be  worth  while,  if  no 
old  backs  are  at  hand,  to 
make  it  anew  through¬ 
out.  Whether  an  old 


Fig.  5.— HUSK  IN  PLACE. 


back  or  a  new  is  used,  the  method  of  operating 
is  the  same.  The  engravings,  4  and  5,  show  but  a 
part  of  a  back  with  a 
few  holes,  to  give  the 
I  method  of  working, 
j  Bore  the  back  as  full  of 
half-inch  holes  as  prac¬ 
ticable  ;  have  a  stout 
0  cord,  and  some  strong 

°  husks  shredded  -into 

strips  half  an  inch  or  so  wide.  To  begin,  pass  the 
cord  down  through  the  hole  a  aud  up  through  6, 
fig.  4 ;  tie  in  a  tight  knot ;  then,  with  a  button-hook 
or  a  hooked  wire,  pull  the 
cord  down  through  6, 
again,  to  form  the  loop  c ; 
now  take  a  small  bunch 
of  the  stripped  husk,  put 
it  half-way  through  the 
loop,  pull  on  the  cord,  asd 
this  will  bring  the  tuft  of 
husk  into  place,  as  in  fig¬ 
ure  5 ;  pull  down  the  cord 
through  c,  fig.  5,  to  make 
another  loop,  put  in  the 
husks  and  pull  them  into 
place  as  before.  Continue 
in  this  manner  until  the 
__  holes  are  all  filled,  and 
p.j0.  g  make  fast  the  cord.  Trim 
the  ends  of  the  husks 
evenly,  to  make  them  about  li 
inch  long,  and  fiuish  by  putting  on 
a  strap  for  the  hand,  as  in  figure  6. 
This  makes  a  most  useful  stable 
brush  to  remove  mud  from  ahorse 
or  other  animal,  and  excellent  to 
give  a  thorough  rubbing  down 
after  performing  a  hard  day’s  work. 

Repairing  Wooden  Pumps. — 
Mr.  L.  D.  Snook  sends  his  method 
of  making  repairs  of  a  kind  often 
necessary  in  the  spring.  Wooden 
pumps,  whether  suction  or  chain- 
pumps,  often  become  crippled  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  by  the  freezing  of 
water  within  the  log  during  an  un¬ 
usually  cold  spell.  If  it  is  desired  to 
remove  the  log-tubing  from  a  well 
for  this  or  other  purpose,  it  is  most  readily  done  as 
shown  in  figure  7.  A  slip-noose  is  formed  in  one  end 
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Fig.  7. 


the  lower  part  of  upper  section  is  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  top  of  platform,  when,  by  quick  moves  to 


■  Fig.  8. — patch  on  pump. 

of  a  small  linked  chain,  B ,  and  slipped  down  over 
the  first  section  and  half  way  down  the  next,  when  it 
is  drawn  tight.  The  log  is  then  raised  bodily,  until 


Fig.  10. — fish  trap. 

the  right  and  left,  the  upper  section  maybe  loosen¬ 
ed  and  lifted  off,  and  as  there  are  usually  but  two 
more  sections,  they  may  be  pulled  up  and  removed 
without  separation.  To  aid  in  removing  the  chain, 
when  the  pump  is  lowered  again  after  repairs,  a 
strong  twine  is  attached  to  the  noose,  as  shown  at 
B.  By  pulling  the  string  tight  and  loosening  the 
chain  a  trifle,  it  may  be  easily  slipped  upwards  and 
off.  If  a  section  cracks  by  freezing,  remove  it 
from  the  well,  let  it  dry,  and  calk  the  seam  with 
tow  or  fine  wool ;  over  this  lay  several  thicknesses 
of  dry  cotton  cloth,  and  upon  this  nail  a  strip  of 
tin,  as  shown  in  figure  8.  If.  the  leak  is  a  bad  one, 
a  double  row  of  nails  should  be  used.  Paint  the 
tin  to  prevent  rusting.  Thi  method  of  stopping  a 
leak  is  cheap  and  more  efficacious  than  having  an 
iron  band  shrunk  upon  it  by  the  blacksmith. 
Should  the  chain  of  a  chain-pump  break  and  both 
ends  fall  out  of  reach,  they  can  be  picked  up  with 
an  affair  like  that  shown  in  figure  9.  An  iron  bent' 
in  the  form  there  shown  is  attached  to  a  pole  of 
sufficient  length  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  well.  To 
put  on  a  chain  without  removing  the  tubing,  lower 
one  end  down  inside  of  the  tube,  and  with  this 
hook  pick  up  at  the  bottom  the  end  thus  lowered. 


Fig.  11. — device  to  prevent  self-sucking. 

Self-sucking  Cows. — A  reader  sends  a  method 
of  preventing  cows  from  sucking  themselves.  It 
consists  of  a  stout  rod  of  tough  wood  fastened  to 
the  halter  and  to  a  ring  on  a  cireingle  or  strap 
buckled  around  the  body  behind  the  shoulders,  as 
shown  at  fig.  11.  The  strap  between  the  rod  !o  the 
head-stall,  is  about  13  inches  long,  and  leaves  the 
head  free  to  graze  or  feed, but  not  to  reach  the  udder 
to  suck.  Other  devices  are  given  in  former  volumes. 

A  Fish  Trap. — “  J.  P.  R.,”  Osage  Mission,  Kan¬ 
sas,  asks  how  to  make  a  fish-trap  for  small  streams. 
One  method  is  shown  at  fig.  10.  It  is  a  box  with  3 
sides  only,  and  open  at  the  front,  with  a  bottom 
made  of  narrow  strips  one  inch  wide,  and  a  quarter 
or  half  an  inch  apart.  There  are  two  sloping 
frames  of  laths  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bottom,  fitted  into  the  box  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  trap  is  set  at  the  point  of  a  low  <  shaped 
dam,  or  bank  of  stones,  or  brush,  by  which  the 
water  is  raised  so  as  to  flow  over  the  edge  of  the 
slatted  frames,  and  pour  through  the  bottom  of 
the  box  into  the  stream  below  it ;  10  to  13  inches  is 
high  enough  for  this  purpose.  The  fish  descend¬ 
ing  the  stream,  being  led  into  the  trap  by  the  con¬ 
verging  lines  of  the  dam,  pass  with  the  water  over 
the  slatted  frames,  and  fall  into  the  box  behind 
them,  where  they  remain  until  they  are  taken  out. 
The  trap  should  be  visited  two  or  three  times  a  day 


to  take  out  the  fish.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  migratory  fish  pass  down  the  streams, 
these  traps  take  every  fish,  and  their  use  is  illegal 
in  some  States,  on  account  of  their  destructiveness. 

Caponizihg— How  it  is  Done. 

- — 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  met  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ordinarily  intelligent  persons  who  supposed 
a  Capon  to  belong  to  a  distinct  race  of  fowls,  as  do 
Games,  Bantams,  etc.  For  fear  that  others  may 
have  a  similar  notion,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  a 
Capon  is  an  altered  male  fowl,  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  other  fowls  that  an  ox  does  to  a  bull,  a 
wether  to  a  ram,  etc.,  and  may  be  produced  from 
any  breed  of  fowls.  A  capon  brings  in  market  50 
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Fig.  1. — HOOK. 


per  cent  more  than  an  ordinary  fowls,  and  often 
double  the  price  of  common  male  birds  ;  besides,  a 
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Fig.  3. — TWEEZERS. 

capon  will  reach  double  the  weight  of  a  common 
fowl  at  the  same  age.  As  there  is  no  difficulty 
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Fig.  3. — FORCEPS. 

whatever  in  capouizing,  and  the  instruments  cost 
very  little,  the  practice  might  become,  very  general. 
Having  practised  the  operation  for  several  years, 
the  writer  can  truly  say  that  by  using  no  more  care, 
aud  with  no  more  skill  than  are  needed  in  operating 
upon  a  male  pig,  not  more  than  one  out  of  30  or 
40  fowls  need  be  lost.  For  several  years  the  writer 
has  operated  ou  from  12  to  30  fowls  each  year,  and 
the  loss  during  that  time 
has  not  been  more  than 
five  or  six  birds  in  all.  The 
operation  is  best  perform¬ 
ed  upon  chickens  about 
3  months  old,  although  it  ^ 

will  succeed,  if  carefully 
,  ...  ’  .  .,  Fig.  4. — SPRING  HOOK, 

done,  with  the  majority 

of  fowls  when  they  are  10  or  12  months  old.  As 
with  many  other  operations,  this  is  one  that  can  be 
learned  most  readily  by  seeing  it  done,  and  we  ad¬ 
vise  those  who  would  undertake  it  to  procure  in¬ 
struction  wherever  it  is  available.  Still,  if  one  has 
a  little  confidence,  he  will  meet  with  success  if  the 
directions  here  given  are  carefully  followed.  In 
the  first  place,  a  table  is  needed  in  which  a  few 
screw  rings  are  inserted  at  convenient  places ;  these 
are  furnished  with  broad  tapes,  by  which  the  bird 


Fig.  5.— OPERATING  TABLE  AND  POSITION  OF  FOWL, 

is  securely  held  during  the  operation.  The  besl 
plan  for  a  novice  is  to  kill  a  bird  aud  operate  upon 
that  first,  in  order  to  learn  the  position  of  the  parts. 
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Lay  the  dead  bird  upon  the  table,  dispose  it  as  here¬ 
after  described,  and  then  place  the  screw  rings 
where  they  would  be  needed  to  secure  a  live  fowl. 
One  or  two  will  be  required  to  hold  the  wings, 
and  one  for  each  leg  ;  six  will  be  all  that  will  ever 
be  necessary.  Place  the  bird  upon  the  table,  and 
fasten  it  down  upon  its  left  side,  as  shown  at  tig.  5, 
where  the  rings  and  tapes  are  seen.  The  spot  where 
the  opening  is  to  be  made  is  shown  by  the  X.  Here 
the  feathers  are  plucked,  and  an  opening  is  made 
through  the  skin  with  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed,  long- 
bladed  scissors.  We  have  found  these  better  than  a 
knife.  The  skin  is  drawn  to  one  side,  and  an  open¬ 
ing  is  made  with  the  scissors  between  the  last  two 
ribs  for  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  great  care  be¬ 
ing  taken  not  to  wound  the  intestines.  The  ribs 
are  then  separated  by  the  spring  hooks,  fig.  4,  so 
as  to  expose  the  inside.  The  intestines  are  geutly 
moved  out  of  the  way  with  the  handle  of  a  tea¬ 
spoon,  and  the  glands  or  testicles  will  be  seen  at¬ 
tached  to  the  back.  The  tissue  which  covers  them 
is  torn  open  with  the  hook,  fig.  1,  aided  by  the 
tweezers,  fig.  2.  The  gland  is  then  grasped  with 
the  forceps,  fig.  3,  and  the  cord  is  held  by  the 
tweezers.  The  gland  is  then  twisted  off  by  turning 
the  forceps,  and  when  this  has  been  done  the  other 
one  is  removed  in  the  same  way.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  blood  vessel  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  organs,  as  this  is  the  only  seat  of 
danger  in  the  operation,  and  its  rupture  will  gener¬ 
ally  be  fatal.  The  hook  is  then  removed,  and  if 
the  skin  has  been  drawn  backwards  at  the  outset 
it  will  now  slip  forward  and  cover  the  inner  skin 
which  covers  the  intestines,  and  close  the  opening. 
No  stitching  is  needed.  A  few  feathers  are  drawn 
together  on  each  side  of  the  opening  alid  plastered 
down  upon  the  skin  with  the  blood,  where  they  will 
dry  and  form  the  best  possible  covering  to  the 
wound,  which  will  begin  to  heal  at  once.  The  bird 
should  be  fed  with  a  very  little  soft  bread  and  milk 
for  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  but  should  have 
a  plenty  of  water.  For  two  nights  and  one  day  be¬ 
fore  the  operation,  no  food  nor  water  should  be 
given  to  the  birds  ;  this  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
work  and  reduce  the  chances  of  loss.  The  opera¬ 
tion,  after  a  few  successful  trials,  may  be  performed 
in  less  than  one  minute,  and  by  the  use  of  the  rings 
and  tapes,  no  assistance  is  needed.  Capons  may  be 
made  to  earn  their  food  by  fostering  young  chicks, 
to  which  business  they  take  very  kindly.  To  bring 
them  to  their  full  and  most  profitable  size,  they 
should  be  kept  until  the  second  year.  By  giving 
them  corn-meal  steeped  in  warm  milk,  and  provid¬ 
ing  a  warm  house,  they  will  grow  during  the  whole 
winter,  and  their  flesh  will  become  very  white, 
sweet,  and  juicy.  A  good  capon  of  Light  Brahmas 
will  weigh  12  to  15  pounds,  at  22  months  old,  and 
will  bring  at  the  holiday  season  $2.50  to  $3.00  each. 
The  instruments  above  described  are  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  of  H.  H.  Stoddard,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Door  and  Gate  Fastenings, 


Door  fastenings  give  much  troubla  about  farm 
buildings.  Ordinary  latches  are  too  weak,  and  are 
useless  in  a  short  time.  The  most  useful  fasten¬ 


ings  are  those  which  can  be  made  cheaply  by  any 
blacksmith,  and  which  can  be  fixed  upon  the  doors 
by  means  of  bolts,  or  such  bolts  of  wood  as  can  be 
made  at  home.  In  all  cases  they  should  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  animals  can  not  open  them.  For  gates, 
a  heavy  wooden  bolt  made  to  slide  into  a  catch  in 
the  post,  and  held  there  by  a  falling  pin,  will  be 
found  strong  and  useful.  This  is  shown  at  fig.  1. 
The  latch  slides  in  two  iron  bands  bolted  to  the 
bar  cf  the  gate,  and  passes  through  a  mortice  in 
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Fig.  2.— BOLT  WITH  DOOR. 


the  gate  post.  It  passes  also  through  a  mortice  or 
strap  upon  the  fence  post,  to  which  a  drop  pin  is 
attached  by  iron  baud  loops,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  pin 
is  kept  from  fall¬ 
ing  too  far  by  a 
small  knob  at 
the  upper  part. 
When  the  latch  is 
jr  shut  the  drop  pin 
![  is  lifted  by  the 
slopingend  of  the 
-  =  latch,  and  drops 
|  into  the  notch, 
~  which  holds  it  se¬ 
curely.  The  latch 
is  moved  by 
means  of  a  pin 
near  the  gate¬ 
post,  and  this  prevents  it  from  going  too  far 
through  the  mortice.  A  bolt  for  a  barn  or  stable 
door  is  shown  at  fig.  2.  This  is  placed  inside,  and 
is  moved  by  putting  the  hand  through  an  opening 
in  the  door.  The 
door  is  provided 
with  a  spring  by 
which  it  is  kept 
shut  when  not 
used.  A  very  safe 
and  simple  fast¬ 
ening  for  barn 
and  stable  doors 
is  the  bolt  and 
key,  shown  at  fig. 

3.  This  bolt  is 
moved  by  a  key, 
shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving;  the  shaft 
which  should  be 
very  firm,  is  hinged,  so  that  the  lower  half  falls 
over  when  it  is  passed  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
door  just  above  the  bolt,  and  moves  the  bolt  by 
catching  on  a  projecting  pin  between  the  straps. 
If  every  door  about  the  buildings  is  provided  with 
this  bolt,  one  key  will  open  and  fasten  all  of  them. 
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Fig  3. — BOLT  WITH  KEY. 


Editorial  Correspondence  From  the 
Far  W  est. 


Too  Much  Legislation. 

The  new  States  are  avoiding  one  of  the  evils 
which  has  borne  heavily  upon  the  majority  of  the 
older  States  ;  I  allude  to  too  much  Legislation.  In 
Nebraska  and  Colorado,  the  Legislative  bodies  con¬ 
vene  only  once  in  two  years,  and  the  Legislatures 
of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  now  voted,  al¬ 
most  unanimously,  to  substitute  the  biennial  for  the 
annual  sessions.  “The  least  governed  the  best  gov¬ 
erned;”  “the  fewer  and  simpler  the  laws  the  bet¬ 
ter;”  are  old  maxims,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  Maine  and  Connecticut  are  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Western  States  in  this  matter.  All  the 
other  Eastern,  as  well  as  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  should  not  delay  action  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  if  the  farmers  would  consider  the  benefits 
resulting  therefrom,  they  would  compel  such  action 
on  the  part  of  their  representatives.  Take  New  York 
State,  for  example,  concerning  whose  Legislature  I 
can  speak  from  personal  experience.  Every  year 
this  body  convenes,  it  entails  upon  the  State  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $312,000,  of  which  sum  the  Senate 
spends  $54,000,  and  the  Assembly,  $258,000.  If  any 
advantage  accrued  to  them  from  this  large  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  money, the  people  might  be  reconciled 
to  it,  but  the  bulk  of  the  time  of  one  session  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  repealing  or  amending  enactments  passed 
by  previous  sessions.  Especially  is  this  true,  where 
the  political  complexion  of  successive  bodies  under¬ 
goes  a  change,  and  first  one  party  and  then  another 
party  gets  the  upper  hand.  People  through  the  State 
are  kept  in  a  condition  of  disquietude  and  the  final 
adjournment  brings  them  the  same  sense  of  relief 
which  is  experienced  by  the  Nation  at  large  when 
Congress  disbands.  There  is  a  considerable  class  in 
New  York  State  who  come  to  be  professional  hang- 
er’s-on  at  Albany,  andlooktothe  winter’s  session  for 
their  bread  and  butter.  The  lobbyists  or  legislative 


corruptors  find  encouragement  and  gain  in  yearly 
sessions.  These  annual  sessions  are  productive  of 
many  other  evils,  all  of  which  might  be  avoided  or 
materially  mitigated  by  substituting  bi-ennial  or  tri¬ 
ennial.  What  is  true  of  New  York  is  true,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  all  other  States.  If  the 
Legislatures  convened  but  once  in  three  or  five 
years  the  people  would  then 'be  able  to  procure 
about  all  the  legislation  their  wants  required,  es¬ 
pecially  with  a  few  wholesome  general  laws  con¬ 
ferring  upon  local  bodies  and  authorities  the  power 
for  enacting  local  legislation.  This  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  hosts  of  the  Amei-ican  Agriculturist  read¬ 
ers  in  all  the  States  are  personally  interested. 

Courteous  Railway  Officials. 

The  urbanity  of  conductors  and  other  employees 
on  the  railroads  contributes  materially  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  travel  in  the  West  and  North-west.  Every 
one  is  impressed  with  their  obliging  disposition 
and  civility  as  contrasted  with  the  impatience  and 
often  rudeness  of  the  average  railway  employee  in 
some  older  States.  In  journeying  ten  thousand  miles 
over  the  roads  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  in  the  vast  country  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  I  have  everywhere  found  conductors,  ticket 
agents,  baggage-men,  and  brakesmen  ready  and 
willing  to  answer  inquiries,  and  to  contribute  every 
way  in  their  power  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
travellers.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  the  conduc¬ 
tors  on  the  long  stretch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  to  voluntarially  seat  themselves  near  you  and 
point  out  the  various  objects  of  interest  as  the  train 
speeds  through  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 
This  is  a  new  and  pleasant  experience  to  one  whose 
railroad  travel  may  perhaps  have  been  confined  to 
the  Eastern  States.  Perhaps  one  explanation  of 
this  civility  and  courtesy  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
railway  trains  in  the  newer  States  are  less  crowded, 
and  the  employees  have  therefore  more  time  to  be 
accommodating.  But  there  is  always  time  to  be 
civil,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  Western  roads 
make  a  point  of  securing  employees  who  will  be 
polite  to  the  public.  The  Eastern  would  do  well 
to  pattern  after  the  Western  railroads  in  another 
matter — that  is,  in  rewarding  and  promoting  faith¬ 
ful  servants  without  regard  to  outside  influences. 
Some  of  these  roads  frequently  undergo  change  in 
the  general  management  and  control,  but  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  employees  are  retained  in  their  places 
to  be  promoted  as  zeal  and  fidelity  entitle  them  to 
it.  Not  long  ago  three  engineers  on  the  Peninsula 
branch  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western  Road, 
who  had  been  faithful  as  engineers,  were  surprised 
one  morning  at  simultaneously  receiving  their  com¬ 
missions  as  conductors  of  passenger  trains.  There 
is  good  management  in  acts  of  this  kind. 

Prefers  to  Remain. 

Nebraska  contracts  with  Mr.  Stout  to  maintaiu 
the  inmates  of  the  State  prison,  near  Lincoln,  for 
60  cents  a  head,  and  Mr.  S.,  in  turn,  employs  the 
convicts  at  a  variety  of  labor.  One  of  these,  a  mur¬ 
derer.  sentenced  for  life,  herds  a  drove  of  cattle  on 
the  prison  farm,  and  can  be  seen  any  day  on  horse¬ 
back,  flourishing  his  long  whip,  and  keeping  the 
cattle  in  line.  He  leaves  his  cell  early  in  the 
morning  to  join  his  herd,  and  returns  at  night  to 
his  secure  quarters.  The  explanation  of  the  freedom 
allowed  this  convict,  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  not 
long  ago,  he  frustrated  efforts  made  by  his  friends 
to  secure  his  pardon,  declaring  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  in  the  prison  to  going  elsewhere. 

Rival  Fairs. 

There  is  a  somewhat  amusing  rivalry  between 
the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  which  are 
only  about  twelve  miles  apart.  St.  Paul  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  city  or  distributing  point,  while  Minneapo¬ 
lis  is  a  manufacturing  place,  so  that  there  should 
not  be  any  rivalry  between  them.  This  last  autumn 
they  vied  with  each  other  in  endeavors  to  have  the 
largest  fair.  There  was  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  at  both  fairs,  and  a  creditable  display  of  ce¬ 
reals,  fruit,  etc.  One  coming  to  Minnesota  naturally 
visits  Minnehaha  Falls, and  is  disappointed  at  finding 
a  miniature  waterfall.  It  is  not  generally  known  to 
the  public  that  there  are  two  other  pretty  cascades 
near  by,  one  of  which  the  people  living  hereabouts 
have  facetiously  named  “  Minnegiggle.” 
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A  Convenient  Small  Barn  and  Stable. 

A  plan  for  a  small  barn  and  stable  to  accommo¬ 
date  two  cows,  two  horses,  and  a  carriage,  a  place 
for  pigs,  with  yard,  and  conveniences  for  feeding 
and  for  handling  manure,  is  given  herewith.  The 
building  is  33  x  24  feet,  and  may  be  16  feet  to  the 
eaves.  It  is  divided  into  a  two-stall  stable,  with 
harness  room  and  a  passage  to  the  barn  floor  or 
feeding  floor.  The  pig-pen  is  shown  at  B;  into  this 
the  litter  may  be  thrown  from  the  stable  through  a 
half  door  made  to  close  tightly.  The  cow-stable, 


her  bed,  and  finds  the  size  is  such,  that  she  cannot 
hurt  the  pigs,  as  they  have  sufficient  room  in  the 
corners.  It  is  so  light  as  to  be  readily  turned,  when 
the  direction  of  a  storm  makes  it  necessary  to  af¬ 
ford  protection  from  a  particular  quarter.  He  re¬ 
gards  this,  all  things  considered,  as  the  best  shel¬ 
ter  that  has  been  tested  in  his  and  the  adjoining 
States.  When  out  of  use,  they  are  stacked  in  an  open 
shed,  or  piled  in  the  field  and  covered  with  boards. 
- : - - 

Gardens— Where  Does  This  Hit,  and  Fit ? 


<7,  for  2  cows,  opens  into  the  yard,  £>,  as  well  as  at 
the  front.  There  are  conveniences  for  feeding  all 
the  animals  from  the  main  floor,  and  a  place  for  the 
carriage  is  provided,  as  shown  in  the  plan.  A  stair¬ 
way  leads  to  the  upper  floor,  where  hay  and  feed 
may  be  stored.  The  cost  of  such  a  building  should 
not  be  more  than  $200  (or  but  a  little  over  that),  all 
completed.  The  whole  floor  should  be  of  2-inch 
spruce  or  oak  plank  ;  the  frame  of  oak  or  spruce, 
with  8x6  sills,  6x6  corner  posts  and  plates  ;  the 
beams  3x8,  and  the  studs  3x4;  the  bparding 
may  be  of  dressed  pine,  12  inches  wide,  and  bat¬ 
tened,  and  the  upper  floor  of  matched  boards,  to 
prevent  dust  falling  through. 


A  Portable  Shelter  for  Sows. 

Those  who  raise  swine  upon  a  large  scale  in 
the  great  com-produeing  States,  find  it  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  shelter  for  their  sows  at  pigging  time, 


and  several  portable  pens  have  been  devised  for 
such  use.  “Mr.  G.  N.  M.,”  of  Shawnee  Mound, 
Ind.,  sends  us  sketches  of  a  pen  of  this  kind,  which 
<seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  affording 
shelter,  protecting  the  young  pigs  from  injury  by 
the  sow,  of  portability  and  ease  of  construction. 
Figure  1  shows  an  end  view,  fig.  2  the  front,  and 
tig.  3  a  perspective  view',  giving  both  front  and  end. 


Fig.  3.— SHELTER  COMPLETE. 


For  pens  of  this  kind,  planks  12  feet  long,  12  inches 
wide,  and  one  inch  thick,  and  others  of  the  same 
length  and  thickness  hut  10  inches  wide,  cut  to  the 
best  advantage  ;  scantling  2  by  2  inches  is  needed 
for  the  comer  posts.  For  the  ends  and  back,  the  12- 
inch  plank  is  cut  into  four  pieces  of  3  feet  each  ;  the 
10-in.  plank  is  cut  from  corner  to  comer  to  make  the 
slope  for  the  roof.  For  the  front,  a  10-inch  plank, 
5  feet  long  is  nailed  to  two  pieces  of  scantling  3  ft. 
10  inches  high.  The  sides  are  put  on  as  in  fig.  1 ;  the 
rear  and  sides  are  nailed  to  other  corner  posts,  and 
a  roof  is  nailed  on  to  complete  the  whole.  Mr. 
M.  supplies  the  pen  to  the  sow  when  she  has  made 


A  correspondent,  whose  name  and  locality  we 
omit  by  request,  writes  : — “  I  have  been  looking 
about  and  figuring  up,  with  this  result :  Around 
me  there  are  twenty  farms,  averaging  over  100 
cultivated  acres  each,  and  not  bad  farms  either. 
Excluding  the  patches  of  early  corn  and  potatoes, 
the  total  amount  of  space  devoted  to  house  garden¬ 
ing  is  less  than  one  acre  on  the  whole  twenty  farms 
— not  one  acre  in  2,000 ! . . .  .On  two  farms  there  are 
good  gardens  ;  on  some  hardly  an  apology  for  one. 
...  .1  have  for  the  first  time  succeeded  in  getting  up 
a  small  club  ef  subscribers  for  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Can’t  you  stir  them  up  on  this  garden  ques¬ 
tion  ? ” — This  is  a  pretty  hard  report,  but  it 

partly  applies  in  far  too  many  localities.  Still,  we 
can  see  that,  though  it  goes  on  slowly,  the  past  ten 
years  have  shown  an  improvement,  and  we  trust 
to  see  it  more  marked  in  the  future.  At  all 
events  we  shall  work  to  this  end.  We  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  on  the  subject  in  another  article. 


How  to  Mend  a  Rope. 


A  splice  is  made  by  untwisting  the  strands  of 
each  end  for  a  foot  or  18  inches,  as  shown  at  a  (fig. 
1).  When  the  twisted  parts  are  brought  together 
singly,  one  end  of  the  splice  is  bound  with  a  piece 
of  cord  to  hold  the 

parts  while  one-  (fy  ft 

half  tlie  splice  is  § 

being  made.  Then 
by  means  of  a 
smooth  and  greas¬ 
ed  wooden  peg, 
seen  at  b,  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  the  rope 
strands  is  loosened 
and  raised,  so  that 
the  upper  loose  strand  can  be  passed  under  it,  and 
drawn  tight.  The  next  strand  is  raised  by  the  peg, 
and  the  second  loose  strand  passed  under  it ;  and  so 
with  the  third;  each  loose  strand  passing  under 
and  over  the  twisted  strands  alternately.  This  is 
again  repeated,  and  the  strands  drawn  tight  by  aid 
of  the  wooden  peg.  The  loose  si  rands  are  then 
shaved  down  gradually  to  a  point,  and  the  previous 
operation  repeated  until  the  joint  is  made  quite 
secure  ;  when  the  ends  of  the  strand  are  cut  off  an 
inch  from  the  rope.  This  is  shown  in  part  at  c. 
To  make  a  smooth  joint,  the  splice,  after  the  loose 
strands  are  twice  passed  beneath  the  twisted  ones, 
they  may  be  opened,  shaved  down,  and  spread  over 
the  rope  ;  the  splice  is  then  bound  very  tightly  with 
spun-yarn  or  tarred  twine,  and  beaten  hard  with  a 
mallet.  It  is  always  best  to  have  all  the  pulleys 
large  enough  to  admit  of  mended  ropes  passing 
over  them  without  any  hitch. 

A  long  splice  makes  a  neat  job,  and  is  shown 
at  d.  Bring  the  untwisted  ends  together,  as  in 
the  previous  case  ;  then 
untwist  one  strand  for 
a  foot  or  more,  and  fill 
up  the  space  with  the 
opposite  loose  strand, 
beating  it  down  firmly. 

Then  turn  the  rope,  and  unwind  a  strand,  filling 
the  space  with  the  opposite  loose  strand,  and  secur¬ 
ing  it  temporarily.  The  long  strands  just  unwound 
j  are  then  cut  off,  and  the  ends  temporarily  secured. 


Fig.  1.— MAKING  A  SPLICE. 


Fig.  3. — THE  ROPE  READY  FOR  THE  CLASPS. 


The  remaining  loose  strands  are  split  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  each  crossed  with  the  opposite  half 
strands  ;  twisting  the  two  joined  half  strands  to¬ 


gether,  and  passing  them  under  two  or  three  strands 
of  the  rope,  as  in  the  short  splice  above  described. 
Do  the  same  witli  the  other  loose  ends,  beat  the 
splice  down,  and  stretch  it  to  make  a  smooth  joint. 
To  mend  a  rope  not  used  for  tackle,  take  thin  sheet 
copper,  made  as  shown  in  figure  2,  which  will  clasp 
I  he  rope  for  a  foot  or  18  inches.  Cut  the  ends  of 
the  broken  rope  off  square,  and  bring  them  to¬ 
gether;  fit  them  iuto  the  copper  clasps,  holding 


Fig.  4. — THE  ROPE  MENDED, 
them  in  a  vice.  Then  make  holes  through  the  rope 
where  the  holes  appear  in  the  clasps,  and  rivet  the 
parts  securely.  The  mended  rope  appears  at  fig.  4. 


How  Cream  Cheese  is  Made. 

A  very  rich  and  toothsome  cheese  is  made  of  pure 
cream,  and  eaten  while  fresh.  This  is  sold  in  the 


Fig.  1.— FRAME.  Fig.  2.— MAT. 

English  and  French  markets  at  a  high  price,  gener 
ally  for  more  than  butter,  and  is  often  made  in 
country  houses  for  domestic  use.  The  cream  is 
taken  from  the  milk  as  soon  as  it  is  thick,  but  while 
yet  sweet,  placed  in  a  muslin  cloth,  and  hung  up 
to  drain  over  a  pan  in  which  the  drippings  are 
caught.  After  hanging  in  this  way  in  an  airy,  clean 
dairy-room  for  20  hours,  it  becomes  firm  enough  to 
be  placed  in  the  moulds.  The  mould  is  a  small 
wooden  box  or  frame  about  5  iuches  long,  3  wide, 
and  li  thick,  without  bottom  or  top  (figure  l).  This 
is  placed  upon  a  layer  of  clean  smooth  straw,  and 
a  mat  of  rushes,  made  as  shown  in  figure  2,  is 
placed  under  it.  The  cream  is  then  put  into  the 
mould,  which  is  lined  with  a  neatly  fitting  square 
piece  of  muslin  folded  at  the  corners  ;  this  is  turned 
down  over  the  cream  and  a  second  mat  of  rushes, 
which  fits  the  mould,  is  laid  upon  it  (figure  3).  A 
block  of  wood  and  a  light  weight  is  placed  on  the 
mat  to  press  the  cream  into  the  shape  of  the  mould, 
where  it  remains  until 
it  has  become  set  to  the 
shape,  which  is  in  two 
or  three  hours.  The 
cheese  is  marked  on  the 
top  and  bottom  by  the 
rushes  of  the  mats, 
which  give  it  a  corrugated  appearance.  It  is 
fit  for  use  as  soon  as  it  is  set.  When  sent  to 
market  it  is  not  removed  from  the  moulds  until  it 
is  sold  for  use.  No  salt  is  used  in  the  preparation ; 
this  is  added  as  it  is  eaten.  The  ordinary  price  of 
this  cheese  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  best  butter. 
When  made  for  home  use,  and  eaten  fresh,  it  is  a 
choice  delicacy.  It  is  sparingly  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  and  sent  to  market  wrapped  in  tinfoil. 


What  Garden  Have  You? 


The  best  paying  plot  on  any  farm,  and  the  one 
yielding  the  most  enjoyment,  too,  is  the  Vegetable 
Garden — or  “  Kitchen  Garden,”  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  and  quite  appropriately,  especially  when  the 
<l  Kitchen  folks”  have  the  chief  or  sole  care  of  it. 
A  good  supply  of  garden  products  for  the  table  cods 
less  than  the  standard  bread,  meat,  and  potatoes,  is 
more  healthful  and  nourishing  than  all  corn  beef, 
salt  pork,  and  the  small  assortment  usually  found 
on  the  farmer’s  table.  Need  we  add  anything  about 
palatableness,  comfort,  home  enjoyment?  Con¬ 
trast  a  table  set  nearly  the  year  round  with  bread, 
salt  pork,  corned  beef,  potatoes,  boiled  cabbage, 
varied  with  hash,  mush,  buckwheats,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  few  other  items,  with  a  table  well  sup¬ 
plied  in  succession  and  abundantly  with  Asparagus, 
Green  Peas,  Lima  Beans,  String  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Radishes,  Carrots,  Beets,  Parsnips,  Celery,  Salsify, 
Turnips,  Cauliflower,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Egg  Plants, 
Tomatoes  (all  the  year),  Rhubarb,  Okra,  Squashes, 
Onions,  Cabbage,  Cucumbers  (?),  and  other  things, 
— filled  in  with  Currants,  Strawberries,  Raspber- 
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MACHINE  FOR  CUTTING  FODDER  FOR  ENSILAGE. 


sufficiently  promising  to  attract  the  attention  of 
every  farmer  in  the  country.  The  process  has  been 
explained  and  described  already  in  the  American 
Agriculturist.  (See  June,  1875,  and  Sept.,  1877.) 
To  those  who  may  not  have  read  this  account,  we 
will  say  that  the  process  consists  in  packing  away 
the  cut  fodder,  alternated  with  straw,  in  large  tanks 
or  “  silos”  of  mason  work,  where  it  is  covered  with 


named,  one  acre  will  supply  one  cow  for  625  days, 
or  nearly  2  years.  Half  an  acre  of  fodder  will  then 
keep  a  cow  for  one  year  in  a  stall  or  yard,  and  no 
other  food  is  more  productive  of  milk  or  more 
healthful  than  this.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  if  this 
method  can  be  introduced  into  our  farm  practice,  a 
great  economy  will  result,  sufficient  perhaps  to  en¬ 
title  it  to  be  called  a  revolution  in  our  agriculture. 


Market  and  Farm-Garden  Implements, 

It  is  a  fact,  and  the  sooner  it  is  admitted  and 
acted  upon  the  better,  that  farming  in  thickly 
settled  localities  in  the  older  States — except  dairy 
farming — in  order  to  be  profitable,  must  be  garden¬ 
ing  rather  than  farming.  So  long  as  a  farmer  within 
reach  of  a  good  market  for  cabbages  and  carrots 
will  try  to  compete  with  cheap  land  and  railroads 
by  raising  Indian  corn,  farming  will  be  a  poor  busi¬ 
ness  for  him.  We  hardly  know  where  to  draw  the 
line  between  market-gardening  and  farm-garden¬ 
ing.  If  one  raises  such  perishable  articles  that 
they  must  be  sent  to  market  daily,  he  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  market-gardener,  while  the  farm-gar¬ 
dener  produces  crops  that  require  less  haste  in 
disposing  of  them.  If  asked  what,  after  and 
always  an  abundance  of  manure,  a  farm-gardener 
needed  in  his  operations,  we  should  answer  a  good 
seed-drill, .  and  a  good  hand-weeder.  To  sow 
enough  carrot,  onion,  or  similar  seeds  in  the 
kitchen  garden  by  hand,  is  not  much  of  a  task,  but 
let  the  garden  bed  be  extended  to  acres,  and  help 
will  be  needed.  One  of  the  first  helps  required  by 
those  who  would  sow  largely  the  seeds  of  root 
crops,  or  other  6inall  seeds,  is  a  good  seed-drill.  A 
good  drill  must  be  readily  adjusted  to  sow  seed  of 


THE  MONITOR  SEED-DRILL. 

different  sizes  ;  it  must  sow  regularly — not  failing, 
through  any  clogging,  to  discharge  surely  ;  it  must 
not  waste  seed  ;  it  must  open  the  ground  to  the 
required  depth,  and  cover  the  seed  evenly.  As  a 
machine  to  meet  all  these  requirements  we  have, 
among  the  various  styles  we  have  tried,  found 
none  to  be  superior  to  the  “Monitor  Seed  Drill.” 
We  give  an  engraving  of  the  machine,  which,  while 
it  does  not  show  all  the  details  of  construction,  ire- 
dicates  some  of  the  important  points  ;  it  has  two 
wheels,  which  give  a  more  regular  motion  than 
one,  and  these  are  movable  upon  the  axle  to  adjust 
them  to  any  desired  width.  The  drill,  to  open  the 
ground,  and  the  coverer,  to  close  it,  are  both  ad¬ 
justable.  The  seeds  are  discharged  from  little 
cavities  or  cups  in  the  circumference  of  iron  rolls, 
several  sizes  of  which  are  shown  near  the  machine. 
Certainty  of  operation  is  the  first  requisite  in  a 
seed-sower— the  work  can  not  be  verified  until  days 
— in  some  cases  weeks  after,  and  blanks  caused  by 
a  failure  to  deliver  are  sometimes  past  remedy.  In 
this  respect  the  machine  has  not  disappointed  us. 
Some  very  useful  seed-sowers  are  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  converted  into  efficient  weeding  im¬ 
plements,  but  where  operations  are  on  a  large  scale 
and  varied,  we  prefer  separate  implements,  as  it 
often  happens  that  weeding  must  be  done  just 
when  seeds  should  be  sown.  The  number  of  de¬ 
vices  in  the  way  of  liand-weeders  is  now  quite 
large,  and  while  in  many  crops  we  can  not  do  away 
with  thumb  and  finger  work  altogether,  the  amount 
of  this  has  been  so  lessened  that  it  has  ceased  to  be 
formidable,  and  a  good  hand-weeder  is  essential  to 
success  with  many  crops.  We  give  an  engraving  of 
a  new  hand-weeder,  the  “Johnson  Hand-Weeder 
and  Cultivator.”  The  shape  of  the  blade  allows 
it  to  be  run  very  near  the  rows  of  young  plants, 
and  it  is  readily  adjustable  to  different  widths  of 
rows.  One  of  our  associates,  who  tried  this  imple¬ 
ment  last  season,  writes :  “  The  cutters  work  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  severing  the  roots  of  the  weeds, 
while  the  wings  scrape  the  parts  of  the  weeds  that 
are  above  ground  and  leave  them  to  wit.herand  die ; 
some  improvements  have  been  made  since  Mr.  H. 
first  tried  the  implement  at  my  place,  and  it  now 
mellows  the  ground  in  a  surprising  manner. K 


soil  to  exclude  the  air  and  kept  down  by  means 
of  heavy  weights.  There  have  been  great  im¬ 
provements  in  the  method,  and  more  may  be 
looked  for  so  soon  as  American  farmers  take 
hold  of  it.  Mr.  Morris,  a  large  farmer  of  Mary¬ 
land,  has  the  past  year  put  away  in  silos  several 

hundred  tons 
of  corn  -  fod¬ 
der  cut  into 
and  is 
now  feeding 
it  to  his  stock 
iv  i  t  h  per¬ 
fect  success. 
We  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed  a  book  translated  from 
the  French,  and  recently  published 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown,  in  which  the 
process  is  fully  described,  and  we  here  refer  to  the 
methods  of  growing  and  cutting  the  fodder  for  use. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  manner  of  growing- 
corn,  but  there  are  methods  by  which  unusually 
heavy  crops,  equal  to  40  tons  per  acre,  may  be  pro¬ 
duced.  This  is  done  by  planting  the  tall,  heavy 
growing  Southern  or  Western  corn  very  closely 
in  rows  3  feet  apart.  Ears  are  not  looked  for — 
only  a  heavy  growth  of  tall  stalks,  and  this  can  be 
forced  by  the  use  of  highly  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
such  as  Peruvian  guano,  dried  blood,  or  fish  guano. 
When  the  com  is  in  tassel  and  fully  grown,  it  is 
cut  down  and  carted  at  once  to  the  silos.  There 
will  be  a  large  number  of  immature  ears,  and  these 
add  to  the  value  of  the  fodder.  The  stalks  should 
then  be  cut  up  into  chaff,  and  upon  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  this  is  done  the  success  of  the 
process  of  curing  very  much  depends.  A  power¬ 
ful  machine  is  needed  for  this  purpose,  which 
is  shown  in  the  engraving.  This  machine  is 
much  like  an  ordinary  fodder-cutter  in  construc¬ 
tion,  but  is  very  heavy  and  compact,  aud  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  spiked  feed  roller,  which  carries  the 
stalks  to  the  knives  and  crushes  them  at  the  same 
time.  The  rapidly  revolving  knives  cut  the  stalks 
into  slices  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  an 
elevator  takes  the  chaff  and  deposits  it  in  the  silo. 
The  fine  chaffing  of  the  fodder  is  very  important, 
as  it  enables  the  mass  to  be  packed  so  closely  as  to 
exclude  the  air  ;  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which 
this  is  done,  success  wholly  depends. 

The  economy  of  this  process  must  be  evident  on 
very  little  consideration.  The  yield  of  an  acre  of 
well  grown  corn-fodder  may  be  25  to  40  tons.  The 
ration  of  one  cow  per  day  is  60  to  80  pounds.  With 
the  least  yield  and  the  largest  consumption  here 


THE  JOHNSON  HAND-WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR. 

A  good  loam  where  water  never  stands  is  desirable. 
Heavy  clay  will  not  do  well  without  a  good  deal  of 
preparation.  If  not  naturally  dry,  underdraining 
is  desirable,  but  even  an  open  ditch  around  the  plot, 
and  one  or  two  through  it  if  needed,  may  answer 
for  the  present.  Plow  and  harrow  fine,  working  iu 
a  liberal  supply  of  the  best  well  rotted  manure  that 
can  be  obtained— half  a  wagon  load  on  every  square 
rod  will  be  all  the  better,  but  much  less  can  be  got 
along  with.  The  directions  for  planting,  cultivation, 
etc.,  are  given  in  our  “  Hints  for  Work,”  from  time 
to  time,  beginning  back  to  the  February  num¬ 
ber.  For  the  best  varieties  of  vegetables,  see  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  84  of  March  American  Agriculturist. 


Preservation  of  Green  Fodder. 

There  have  been  so-called  revolutions  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  there  may  be 
others  in  store  for  us.  The  introduction  of  clover 
and  of  root-growing  were  worthy  of  being  called 
revolutions,  and  it  may  be  that  the  new  process  of 
preserving  green  fodder  will  bring  about  such  a 
change  in  our  methods  as  to  become  a  revolution. 
This,  however,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  certainly 


ries,  Blackberries,  not  to  mention  Grapes,  Pears, 
etc. — We  do  not  accept  the  standing  excuse,  “  I 
am  too  poor,  too  hard  driven,  too  much  to  do  iu  my 
fields,  to  bother  with  the  garden.”  We  repeat, 
with  emphasis,  that  every  farmer  can  have  most,  if 
not  all  the  above  pleasant  and  healthful  variety 
with  less  labor  and  less  expense  than  the  table  can  be 
supplied  in  any  other  way.  Every-  day’s  work  in  the 
garden  will  produce  several  dollars’  worth  of  good 
things.  One  quarter  of  an  acre,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family, 

■will  suffice.  Select  the  best  soil  avail¬ 
able,  as  near  the  house  as  possible,  but 
at  a  distance  if  absolutely  necessary. 
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Double-flowered  Blackberries. 


The  general  tendency  of  the  plants  of  the  Rose 
Family  to  produce  double  flowers  is  manifested  in 
the  genus  Rubus ,  to  which  the  Blackberry  and 
Raspberry  both  belong.  The  “  doubling  ”  in  these 
flowers  is  mainly  due  to  a  conversion  of  the  parts 
essential  to  the  production  of  fruit, — the  stamens 
and.  pistils— into  petals  ;  or 
to  speak  more  acurately,  for 
there  is  no  real  “  conver¬ 
sion  ”  in  the  sense  of  trans¬ 
formation,  the  development 
of  those  parts  of  the  flower, 
which  ordinarily  appear  as 
stamens  and  pistils,  as  small 
petals.  Many  of  our  readers 
can  recollect  a  plant  popular 
many  years  ago  as  the 
“  Bridal  Rose."’  This  is 
from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
though  it  may  be  grown 
much  taller,  has  compound 
leaves  of  a  lively  green,  and 
double  white  flowers,  about 
two  inches  across  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  Probably 
few  who  have  cultivated  it 
under  its  common  name, 

“  Bridal  Rose,”  and  the  less 
frequentone— “Brier-Rose,” 
have  ever  suspected  that  it 
was  not  a  Rose,  but  a  double 
kind  of  Blackberry  from 
China  and  other  eastern 
countries.  Like  many  other 
good  old  plants,  this  is  rare¬ 
ly  found  in  the  catalogues, 
it  having  been  crowded  aside 
by  newer,  but  not  more  de¬ 
serving  plants,  and  is  sel¬ 
dom  seen  except  in  window 
culture  now  and  then.  Its 
botanical  name,  Rubus  rosce- 
folius ,  indicates  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  its  foliage  to  that 
of  a  rose.  This  is  a  tender 
species,  but  we  have  hardy 
double  -  flowered  blackber¬ 
ries  ;  these,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  are  forms  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Blackberry  or  Bramble 
of  Europe,  Rubus f)~uticosus. 

There  are  those  with  white, 
pale-rose  and  red  flowers,  in 
which  the  regular  structure 
of  the  flowers  is  completely 
lost,  and  they  are  merely 
masses  of  delicate  narrow 
petals,  and  appear  as  seen  in 
the  engraving,  more  like  the 

flowers  of  the  double  European  Daisy,  than  like 
those  of  the  Blackberry.  The  petals  have  a  deli¬ 
cacy  of  texture  that  makes  the  flowers  very  pleas¬ 
ing.  This  shrub  seems  to  be  quite  overlooked  by 
our  planters,  as  we  do  not  fiud  it  offered  by  our 
leading  nurserymen,  and  we  only  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
curing  it  a  few  years  ago  from  a  private  garden.  It 
has  real  merit  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  and  will 
succeed,  if  left  to  ramble,  in  the  poorest  soil,  and 
it  will  repay  good  cultivation  and  careful  training 
to  a  trellis  or  against  some  building.  The  stems  of 
the  European  Blackberry  are  not,  like  those  of  our 
own,  renewed  every  year,  but  continue  for  three  or 
more  years  ;  hence  in  pruning,  the  stems  that  have 
bloomed  need  not  be  cut  away  entirely,  but  at  the 
annual  pruning  only  the  older  wood  need  to  be  re¬ 
moved  when  the  stems  become  crowded.  This  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Blackberry  to  form  double  flowers  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance  to  fruit  growers.  The 
cultivated  variety,  “Wilson’s  Early”  often  bears 
flowers  that  are  double,  or  partly  so,  and  as  the  ex¬ 
tra  petals  are  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  production  of  fruit,  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  double  flowers  greatly  diminishes  the  crop. 
A  stock  of  this  variety  sometimes,  after  having 
given  satisfactory  crops,  will  produce  partly  double 
flowers,  and  become  nearly  worthless.  In  such  a 


case  nothing  can  be  done  except  to  replace  the 
plants  from  some  patch  in  which  this  tendency  has 
not  manifested  itself.  The  Rubus  mostly  cultivated 
for  ornament  is  a  Raspberry  father  than  a  Black¬ 
berry,  Rubus  odoratus ,  the  “  Flowering  Raspberry.” 
This  has  rich  crimson  flowers  two  inches  across, 
and  could  these,  as  the  fruit  is  worthless,  be  in¬ 
duced  to  become  double,  it  would  be  a  great  gain  ; 
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double-flowered  blackberry. — ( Rubus  fruticosus.) 


so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  we  have  seen  in 
this  but  little  tendency  towards  double  flowers  ; 
a  single  stamen  or  so  becoming  petal-like  is  all 
that  we  have  noticed  in  the  flowers  of  this  species. 


Zinc  Labels  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 

Among  the  most  permanent  labels,  are  those  made 
of  sheet  zinc,  as  this  metal,  after  its  surface  becomes 
well  oxidized  by  the  action  of  the  air, is  covered  with 
a  film  of  colorless  oxide  which  prevents  any  further 
change.  The  “Revue  Horticole  ”  recently  gave  the 
formulas  of  the  various  inks  that  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  writing  on  the  zinc  labels  ;  it  gives  seven 
of  them,  all  of  which,  save  one,  consist  of  a  solu¬ 
ble  salt  of  copper,  some  of  them  having  lamp-black 
added,  in  order  that  the  writing  may  be  visible  at 
once.  In  writing  on  zinc  with  a  solution  of  some 
copper  salt,  decomposition  at  once  takes  place,  and 
the  black  oxide  of  copper  is  deposited  upon  the 
zinc  as  a  black  film,  which  adheres  with  great  firm¬ 
ness  and  is  very  durable.  After  enumerating  the 
various  inks  of  which  copper  forms  a  part,  the  edi¬ 
tor  gives  preference  to  a  simple  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  (“  Blue  Vitriol  ”),  without  other 
addition.  Our  friend,  Doct.  Seidhoff,  made  the 
same  discovery  many  years  ago,  and  it  was  publish¬ 


ed  at  the  time  in  our  pages.  All  one  need  do,  is  to 
put  some  bits  of  Blue  Vitriol  into  a  bottle,  add  a 
little  water,  and  so  long  as  any  of  the  vitriol  remains 
undissolved,  the  solution  will  be  saturated— that 
is,  as  strong  as  can  be.  This,  if  used  with  a  quill 
peu,  upon  clean  zinc,  will  give  at  once  very  black 
writing.  The  ink  which  the  “  Revue  ”  prefers  to 
any  of  those  containing  copper,  is  made  of  one  part 
of  Chloride  of  Platinum  in 
50  parts  of  water.  This  is 
used  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other,  and  gives  at  once 
a  writing  of  the  most  intense 
black,  and  indestructible.  In 
writing  with  any  of  these 
metallic  inks,  the  surface  of 
the  zinc  label  should  be 
made  perfectly  clean.  This 
may  be  done  by  scouring 
the  surface  to  be  written 
upon,  with  very  fine  sand, 
or  better,  powdered  pum- 
mice  stone,  and  muriatic 
acid  so  diluted  with  water, 
as  to  have  a  very  sharp,  sour 
taste.  A  bit  of  rag  is  to  be 
wetted  with  this,  and  touch¬ 
ed  to  the  sand  or  powdered 
pummice ;  one  side  of  the 
zinc  label  is  to  be  rubbed 
until  bright,  when  it  is  to 
be  washed  and  dropped  into 
a  vessel  of  water,  where  it 
may  remain  until  written 
upon.  Before  writing,  re¬ 
move  the  labels  and  make 
them  thoroughly  dry.  This 
is  a  method  of  labeling, 
much  in  use  abroad,  and 
more  or  less  in  this  country. 
Several  years  ago,  our  ven¬ 
erable  friend,  Col.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  made  known  a 
method  of  using  zinc  labels, 
which  is  not  the  least  in  im¬ 
portance  among  his  many 
services  to  horticulture.  It 
is  simply  to  write  upon  a 
bright  zinc  surface,  with  a 
common  lead-pencil.  The 
zinc  oxidizes  and  fixes  the 
indestructible  plumbago, 
and  this  protects  the  written 
surface,  so  that  while  the 
rest  of  the  label  may  slowdy 
wear  away  by  the  action  of 
the  elements,  the  portion 
protected  by  the  writing  re¬ 
mains  unchanged,  and  even 
more  legible  with  age.  This 
label  has  every  superiority 
over  those  written  with  the  inks  above  described, 
save  one — it  is  not  so  distinct  at  first ;  but  if  carefully 
written,  it  can  be  read  without  difficulty,  and  is  quite 
indelible,  as  shown  by  the  test  of  over  20  years. 
Labels  may  be  made  of  any  desirable  shape,  and 
hung  by  means  of  a  copper  wire  passed  through  a 
hole  at  one  end  ;  or  they  may  be  cut  long  wedge- 
shaped,  with  a  very  long,  tapering  portion,  which 
is  to  be  coiled  around  a  twig,  but  not  closely. 


State  Aid  to  Tree  Planting. 

Some  of  the  far  Western  States,  the  broad  prairie 
portions  of  which  are  quite  tree-less,  a  few  years 
ago  passed  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  tree- 
planting  ;  but  it  is  quite  a  recent  thing  for  the 
older  States  to  legislate  in  favor  of  forestry.  In 
this  some  of  the  New  England  States  have  taken 
the  lead,  and  have  wisely  set  about  repairing  the 
loss  of  forest  growth,  while  yet  there  remain 
some  w'ooded  tracts  that  have  not  fallen  before  the 
wicked  waste  that  has  laid  bare  so  much  land  which 
can  never  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for 
growing  trees.  Knowing  that  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent, 
Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  of  Harvard 
University,  had  been  active  in  presenting  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Legislature  of  at  least  one  State,  we  re- 
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quested  him  to  give  us  the  leading  features  of  the 
Haws  relating  to  tree-planting  as  they  now  stand  in 
the  New  England  States.  Prof.  S.  kindly  furnishes 
the  following  to  the  American  Agriculturist : 

“  It  should  be  more  generally  understood,  that 
already  in  three  of  the  New  England  States,  laws 
have  been  passed  to  encourage  the  planting  of 
forest  trees.  In  1S77,  Connecticut  passed  a  law  ex¬ 
empting  from  all  taxation  any  land,  not  exceeding 
in  value  $15  an  acre,  if  planted  with  at  least  1,200 
trees  to  the  acre  of  any  of  the  following:  Chestnut, 
Locust,  Hickory,  Ash,  Catalpa,  White  Oak,  Sugar- 
Maple,  European  Larch,  White  Pine,  or  Spruce ; 
the  exemption  to  take  effect  when  the  trees  have 
reached  an  average  of  six  feet  in  higlit,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  In  1878,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Rhode  Island  both  passed  similar  laws. 
That  of  Massachusetts  requires  the  planting  of 
2,000  trees  to  the  acre,  and  does  not  include  Ca- 
talpa,  Locust,  or  Spruce.  Rhode  Island  Legisla¬ 
tors  take  a  still  broader  view  of  the  importance  of 
forest-growing.  They  add  Ailanthus,  and  all  kinds 
of  Pines,  to  the  Massachusetts  list ;  allow  land 
worth  as  much  as  $25  an  acre  to  become  exempt ; 
advance  the  period  when  such  exemption  goes  into 
effect  by  requiring  the  trees  to  average  only  four 
feet  in  hight  instead  of  six,  and  prolong  the  period 
of  such  exemption  to  fifteen  years.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  suggest  any  general  legislation  on 
this  subject  which  could  meet  the  varied  conditions 
and  requirements  of  the  whole  country,  but  the 
passage  by  other  State  Legislatures  of  special  laws 
framed  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  State  is  import¬ 
ant,  and  should  interest  all  to  whom  the  future  of 
American  forests  is  a  subject  of  concern.  C.  S.  S.” 


Prof  Beale’s  Sod-Cutter. 

- -«► - 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  February  num¬ 
ber,  in  which  appeared  on  page  63  an  illustration  of 
■a  sod-cutting  implement,  Prof.  W.  I.  Beale,  who 
■occupies  the  chair  of  Botany  and  Horticulture  at 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  wrote  us  that  he 
had  tried  a  similar  implement,  and  found  several 
■difficulties  in  the  working,  especially  in  the  clog¬ 
ging  of  the  sod  in  front  of  the  knife,  and  stated 
that  he  had  a  cutter  in  which  this  difficulty  was  ob¬ 
viated.  At  our  request  he  sent  us  a  plan  of  his  im¬ 
plement,  which  our  artist  has  put  into  perspective, 
and  this,  with  Prof.  B.’s  note,  will  enable  its  con¬ 
struction  to  be  understood.  The  Professor’s  experi¬ 
mental  implement  was  a  rough  one,  made  from 
materials  at  hand,  to  test  the  principle.  The  frame¬ 
work  is  of  two  pieces  of  4  x  4-in.  scantling,  firmly 
put  together  at  the  forward  end,  with  a  clevis  or 
hook  to  hitch  the  animals  to  it.  Under  the  for¬ 
ward  end  he  places  a  block2I  inches  thick  ;  theuse 
of  this  is  not  stated,  but  w'e  assume  it  is  to  prevent 


PROF.  BE AX/e’s  SOD-CUTTER. 


running  too  deep.  A  pair  of  plow  handles  are  at¬ 
tached  for  guiding  the  implement.  The  knife  is 
a  piece  of  saw-  plate,  6  inches  wide,  sharp  at  the  for¬ 
ward  edge,  and  bent  up  at  right  angles  to  cut  12 
inches  wide  :  this  is  so  bolted  to  the  frame  that  the 
cutting  edge  is  2i  inches  below  the  lower  edge  of 
the  roller  immediately  in  front  of  it.  This  roller, 
which  is  an  important  part  of  the  implement,  is  6 
inches  in  diameter,  and  6  inches  long,  the  bearings 
of  which  run  in  boxes  attached  to  the  frame. 
The  cutting  edge  of  the  knife  must  be  2i  inches 
(or  the  desired  thickness  of  sod)  below  the  lower 
edge  of  the  roller,  and  the  knife  edge  of  the 
roller  must  be  in  a  line  with  the  rear  surface. 
These  points  being  secured,  the  attachment  of 


the  knife  and  roller  to  the  frame  may  be  effected 
by  any  method  that  seems  best.  In  using  two 
horses,  Prof.  Beale  had  the  driver  stand  upon 
the  machine,  but  suggests,  if  he  had  much  cut¬ 
ting  to  do  at  one  time,  he  would  load  the  frame 
to  the  proper  working  weight.  Though  this  was  a 
mere  trial  implement  and  roughly  made,  Prof.  B. 
sums  up  the  whole  case  by  saying  “It  cuts  well.” 


Greens. 

It  is  apparently  an  Americanism  to  call  all  green- 
leaves  cooked  as  food — greens,  yet  it  is  the  general 
term  in  this  country  for  all  sorts  of  pot-herbs.  A 
great  variety  of  plants,  wild  and  cultivated,  are 
used  as  greens,  which  though  among  the  least  nu¬ 
tritious  of  foods,  seem  to  be  generally  craved, 
especially  in  spring,  and  it  is  admitted  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  that,  on  account  of  their  large  percentage 
of  saline  matters,  they  are  useful  adjuncts  to  other 
food.  Among  the  earliest  and  most  common  of 
the  wild  greens  are  the  Dandelion,  Dock,  “  Cow¬ 
slip,”  so-called,  but  properly  Marsh  Marigold, 
Lamb’s-quarter,  Nettles,  etc.  One  objection  to  wild 
greens  is  the  time  taken  to  collect  them,  as  of 
those  named  above  only  the  “  Cowslip  ”  grows  in 
masses,  and  is  sure  to  be  found  when  wanted,  while 
the  others  must  be  searched  for  here  and  there. 
Another  objection  is,  that  wild  plants  being  of 
slower  growth  are  less  succulent  and  tender  than 
cultivated.  One  who  has  once  tried  the  cultivated 
Dandelion  will  not  care  for  the  wild  plant.  As  this 
must  grow  a  year  before  it  will  yield  abundantly, 
it  should  be  sown  this  spring.  Get  seeds  of  the 
“Improved  sow  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  ready, in  rows 
two  feet  apart,  when  well  up,  thin  or  transplant  to 
a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  The  thinnings  may  be 
used  this  spring,  but  for  years  thereafter  the  plants 
will  yield  two,  if  not  more,  cuttings  early  each 
spring  of  the  tenderest  and  finest  greens,  without 
hunting  all  over  the  lots.  Make  provision  for 
future  years  this  spring.  For  present  supplies,  the 
earliest  is  Spinach  sown  last  fall  and  kept  in  the 
ground  one  winter  by  covering,  if  need  be  with 
straw.  But  few  grow  spinach  at  all,  and  still  fewer 
winter  it  over.  Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
sow  it,  have  now  only  to  remove  the  covering  and 
stir  the  soil  between  the  rows.  If  used  as  soon  as 
uncovered  it  will  be  tough,  and  it  is  better  to  wait 
until  the  center  of  the  plant  shows  that  a  new 
growth  has  started.  For  those  who  have  not  pro¬ 
vided  spinach,  and  have  preserved  their  cabbages 
in  trenches,  in  a  cellar  or  other  method  by  which 
the  stalk  is  kept  sound,  can  set  out  the  stumps  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  open  and  soon  have  an 
abundance  of  excellent  greens.  Open  a  trench  in 
a  warm  place  and  set  in  the  stumps  about  a  foot 
apart  and  sufficiently  deep  to  hold  them  firmly. 
Numerous  shoots  will  soon  appear  upon  the  stumps, 
and  these  may  be  cut  at  any  time  before  they  get 
tough,  or  show  flower  buds.  Spinach  should  be 
sown  among  the  earliest  crops  in  rich  warm  soil ; 
make  the  rows  15  inches  apart,  and  sow  in  the 
same  manner  as  beets.  When  the  leaves  are  an 
inch  or  two  long,  thin  to  four  inches  apart,  using 
the  thinnings  ;  the  other  plants  will  soon  become 
large,  and  maybe  used  until  the  flower-stalk  shows. 
It  is  better  to  sow  a  row  every  week  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May.  In  warm  weather  it  soon  runs  up  to 
seed,  and  is  useless.  In  sowing  early  Beets,  put  in 
an  abundance  of  seed,  to  allow  of  a  supply  of 
“  Beet-greens,”  by  many  considered  preferable  to 
all  others,  not  excepting  spinach.  If  the  rows  of 
Beets  are  a  foot  apart  they  should  be  thinned  to  six 
inches,  if  15  inches  apart,  thin  to  four  inches.  For 
use,  the  thinnings  are  washed  thoroughly,  and 
both  root  and  top  are  cooked.  “  Egyptian  ”  is  best. 


The  Fine-leaved  Pseony. 

Those  familiar  with  the  ordinary  Pseony  only, 
would  never  suspect  from  the  foliage  of  the  Fine¬ 
leaved  Paeony  ( Pceonia  tenuifolia),  that  it  belonged 
to  the  same  genus.  This — which  is  also  called  the 
Fennel-leaved  P;con y — is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  is 
a  stranger  to  our  gardens,  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  generally  known.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  once  planted,  will  increase  in 
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beauty  from  year  to  year  ;  though  introduced  over 
a  century  ago,  it  is  yet  rarely  in  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  gardens.  We  have  had  a  clump  of  the 
single-flowered  form  these  many  years,  and  have 
recently  procured  the  double-flowered.  Many 
stems  a  foot  or  more  high,  are  thrown  up  from  the 
root ;  these  are  crowded  with  dark  green  leaves 
which  are  cut  into  very  slender  divisions,  producing 
in  the  mass  a  most  pleasing  effect.  Each  stem  is 
surmounted  by  a  large  flower,  which,  whether  in  the 
double  or  single  kind,  is  especially  beautiful  in  bud. 
It  forms  a  globe  of  dark  crimson,  surrounded  by 
the  beautifully  cut  foliage,  and  is  quite  as  hand¬ 
some  in  this  state  as  when  the  flower  is  open.  The 


single  flowers,  about  three  inches  across,  have,  usu- 


finf.-leaved  p.eony. — ( Pceonia  tenuifolia.) 


ally,  eight  petals,  of  a  rich  purplish-red,  against 
which  the  numerous  yellow  anthers  show  in  strong 
contrast.  In  the  doubled-flowered  form  the  center 
is  filled  with  small  crimped  petals,  and  present  a 
mass  of  brilliant  color.  This  is  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  plants,  that  have  altogether  too  much 
merit  to  be  allowed  to  disappear  from  cultivation. 
Those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  old-fashioned  in  their 
garden  notions,  and  like  to  look,  each  spring,  for 
our  favorites  in  the  same  spot,  where  they  have 
greeted  us  in  former  springs,  and  like  to  see  them 
return  each  year  with  no  other  change  than  renewed 
strength  and  vigor,  will  be  glad  to  add  the  Fine¬ 
leaved  Paeony  to  their  collection.  It  comes  every 
May  with  its  abundance  of  beautiful  foliage,  then 
appear  the  buds  so  attractive,  that  we  are  almost 
sorry  to  see  them  open  into  flowers.  It  is  a  plant 
to  be  set  in  its  plane,  and  be  let  alone  for  years. 


Green  Peas— Half  a  Bushel  a  Day. 

Is  there  anybody  who  does  not  enjoy  well  cooked 
green  peas,  fresh  from  the  garden — a  good  many  of 
them — and  very  often,  too  ?  They  are  a  nourish¬ 
ing  food,  and  healthful  also,  if  well  cooked,  and 
not  swallowed  with  the  skin  or  seed-coat  unbroken. 
They  are  one  of  the  most  certain,  easily  grown  and 
earliest  products  of  the  garden,  and  can  be  had  in 
succession  most  of  the  summer.  When  our  family 
is  large  we  always  plan  for  “  half-a-bushel  a  day  ” 
(in  the  pod)  from  some  time  in  May,  according  to 
the  season,  up  to  the  end  of  July,  and  often  well 
into  August.  The  ground  producing  them  is 
used  for  a  second  crop — celery,  or  something  else. 
Selecting  as  dry  and  warm  a  spot  as  can  be  allotted 
to  them,  and  applying  a  fair  quantity  of  well  rotted 
yard-manure,  we  sow  on  the  same  day  at  least  two 
varieties,  in  rows,  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  gone  and 
the  ground  can  be  worked  without  packing.  A 
good  assortment  to  start  with  is  :  a  few  “  Improved 
Daniel  O’Rourke’s”  for  the  earliest  (they  are  bet¬ 
tered  by  a  little  sugar  added  in  cooking);  plenty  of 
Alphas  for  the  chief  early  crop,  with  more  of  them 
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sown  5  or  6  days  later,  or  with  “  Laxton’s  Fill  Bas¬ 
ket,”  or  “Little  Gem,”  or  “Advancer,”  sown  at 
first,  to  come  in  after  the  Alpha ;  and  Champion  of 
England  sown  plentifully  at  first,  and  more  sown 
every  week  or  oftener,  to  keep  up  a  constant  suc¬ 
cession.  The  Champion  may  be  varied  with  the 
“British  Queen,”  and  “Vietches’  Perfection,”  if 
desired.  The  “  Tail  Sugar”  can  be  sown  by  those 
wishing  peas  to  be  eaten  “  pods  and  all.” — Alphas 
and  Champions,  sown  at  first,  and  in  succession, 
answer  very  well  without  other  varieties.  Sow  at 
the  earliest  possible  day,  to  have  them  ready  to 
follow  Asparagus,  if  you  have  it.  If  by  starting 
'too  soon,  the  first  leaves  get  nipped  by  frosts,  they 
will  send  up  more  leaves  and  try  it  again.  If  killed 
outright,  put  in  more  seed.  Get  a  good  pile  of 
brush  all  ready  now.  It  can  be  re-used  for  the 
later  crops.  If  brash  is  not  available,  firm  stakes 
can  be  driven  along  each  side  of  the  rows,  and  two 
or  more  wires  or  even  strong  twine  (tarred  if  possi¬ 
ble)  be  stretched  to  hold  up  the  vines— say  2  ft.  high 
for  the  Alphas,  and  3  ft.  or  more  for  the  Champions. 


Salsify— Do  You  Grow  It  ? 

Salsify  is  often  called  “Oyster-plant.”  We  wish 
It  wasn’t,  for  many  who  live  far  in-land  do  not 
like  oysters,  and  the  name  prejudices  these  against 
one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  garden.  It  is 
indeed  a  choice  vegetable,  but  one  within  the  reach 
of  every  one,  as  it  requires  no  more  care  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  a  parsnip.  Its  requirements  are  precisely 
those  of  the  parsnip— a  deep,  rich  soil  and  early 
sowing  of  fresh  seed,  the  seed  being  quite  uncertain 
if  not  of  the  growth  of  the  previous  season.  Make 
the  rows  15  inches  apart  and  sow  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  dry  enough  to  work ;  the  seed  being  long 
and  narrow  is  not  sown  readily  in  a  machine,  and 
it  is  safer  to  sow  by  hand.  The  root  is  rarely  over 
an  inch  through  ;  to  get  the  largest  possible,  thin 
to  three  or  four  inches  and  keep  free  of  weeds. 

Scorzonera,  or  “  Black  Salsify,”  is  a  related 
plant,  grown  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
uses;  the  root  has  a  darker  exterior.  By  some  the 
flavor  of  this  is  preferred — try  both.  Both  are  hardy, 
and  if  desired,  a  part  of  the  crop  may  be.  left  in  the 
ground  until  spring,  the  winter’s  supply  being 
stored  like  other  roots.  Uses:  The  roots  are  to  be 
scraped  and  thrown  into  water  at  once,  else  they 
turn  dark.  They  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  stewed, 
and  served  with  a  sauce  of  butter  thickened  with 
Hour ;  they  are  boiled  whole  until  soft,  then 
dipped  into  batter  and  fried,  or  are  mashed  after 
boiling,  made  into  cakes  which  are  dipped  in  batter 
and  fried.  They  are  also  frequently  used  to  make 
a  soup,  directions  for  which  we  will  endeavor  to 
give  at  the  proper  season  in  the  “  Household.”  It 
is  surprising  that  so  excellent  a  vegetable  should 
be  so  little  known,  and  are  quite  sure  that  those 
who  try  it  for  the  first  time  will  thank  us  for  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  notice,  and  will  not  be  without  it  thereafter. 


A  Simple  Rustic  Fence. 

Rustic  fences  are  only  appropriate  when  they  are 
in  keeping  with  the  surroundings.  A  rustic  fence 
does  not  comport  with  a  house  of  elaborate  archi¬ 
tectural  design,  any  more  than  an  iron  and  stone 


fence  would  he  in  place  in  front  of  a  log  cabin. 
The  fitness  of  things  being  observed,  a  rustic  fence 
is  often  the  best  possible,  and  we  have  from  time 
to  time  given  illustrations  of  various  styles.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  who  has  been  in  the  lead-mining  regions 
of  Missouri,  sends  us  a  sketch  of  a  fence  which  he 
saw  there,  and  which  seemed  to  him  especially  ap¬ 
propriate.  We  reproduce  his  sketch  in  the  engrav¬ 


ing;  as  he  drew  it  the  fence  posts  were  halved, 
and  the  rails  let  into  the  flat  side,  but  thinking  the 
rustic  effect  would  be  increased,  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  here  as  round.  Three  poles  with  the  bark 
on  are  let  into  mortices  in  the  post  and  nailed  firm¬ 
ly,  and  the  palings,  about  the  size  of  hoop-poles, 
are  interwoven  with  the  rails,  to  alternate,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving,  no  nailing  being  necessary. 


The  Star- Anemone. 

Few  genera  of  plants  present  a  wider  range  in 
habit  and  in  color  than  Anemone.  Nothing  can  be 
more  modest  and  graceful  than  our  early  “Wind¬ 
flower,”  Anemone  nemorosa ;  it  is  among  the  first 
comers  in  Spring,  and  along  the  edges  of  woods 
and  in  sheltered  places,  hangs  its  pure  white  or  pur¬ 
ple-tinged  flower,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  spring  has 
really  come.  In  marked  contrast  with  this  is  the 
Scarlet  Wind-flower  ( Anemone  J'ulgens)  of  the  gar¬ 
dens,  one  of  the  most  flaunting  and  self-asserting  of 
all  early  plants.  In  stature,  we  have  these  early 
species  of  a  few  inches  high,  and  in  autumn  the 
tall  Japanese  species,  reaching  under  culture  the 
hight  of  three  feet.  In  colors,  there  are  the  purest 
white,  the  most  intense  scarlet,  the  brightest  yel¬ 
low,  the  deepest  sky-blue,  and  various  intermediate 
shades  of  pinks  and  purples.  Many  of  the  culti¬ 


vated  species  remain  single,  while  others,  like  the 
florist’s  Anemones,  (A.  coronaria),  become  remark¬ 
ably  double.  It  seems  strange,  that  plants  possess¬ 
ing  so  much  beauty,  and  offering; such  a  great  va¬ 
riety,  whether  for  the  border  or  the  rock  work, 
should  be  so  little  known  and  so  little  cultivated. 
The  majority  of  the  species  are  perfectly  hardy,  and 
many  of  them  bloom  in  early  spring,  at  a  time  when 
brilliant  flowers  are  quite  scarce.  In  most  of  the 
species  the  foliage  is  handsomely  divided,  and  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  plants.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  represents  the  Star-Anemone,  Anemone  stellata; 
this  is  notone  of  the  earliest,  as  in  the  open  ground 
it  does  not  flower  until  May,  hut  is  one  of  the  neat¬ 
est.  It  forms  a  tuft  of  liaudsoinely  cut  foliage, 
above  which  appear,  on  stems  6  or  8  inches  high, 
the  numerous  flowers  an  inch  or  more  across,  and 
of  various  bright  tints  of  rose,  pink,  and  purple, 
each  flower  opening  for  several  days  in  succession. 


One  Grape  Vine _ Everybody. 

Every  family  occupying  a  dwelling,  in  Country 
or  Village,  and  nearly  every  City  resident,  can  have 
and  should  have  at  least  one  Grape  Vine  growing^ 
not  only  to  “  sit  under,”  but  to  eat  the  fruit  of. 
Wherever  there  is,  within  reach  of  some  sunshine, 
a  bit  of  ground  a  foot  or  two  wide  and  three  or 
more  feet  long,  there  a  vine  may  be  planted,  and 
trained  for  a  long  distance,  on  a  fence,  up  the 
dwelling,  on  a  trellis,  or  up  a  post.  Its  abundant 
green  foliage  is  always  grateful  to  the  eye,  especi¬ 
ally  among  city  walls,  and  its  clusters  of  cooling, 
pleasant  fruit  need  no  advocate.  The  grape  vine  is 
one  of  the  most  uncomplaining,  unfastidious  and 
care-rewarding  of  plants.  Keep  standing  water 


away  from  its  feet,  give  it  something  to  eat  to  make 
stems,  leaves  and  fruit  of,  with  some  sunlight  for 
part  of  the  day,  and  it  will  go  to  work  and  keep  at 
it,  as  long  as  you  live.  No  food  suits  it  better  than 
a  lot  of  bones,  coarsely  or  finely  broken,  or  whole 
ones  if  there  be  enough  of  them,  mixed  in  with 
the  soil.  It  will  fasten  a  net-work  of  roots  or  root¬ 
lets  upon  every  bit  of  bone  and  extract  nutriment 
as  long  as  there  is  a  particle  of  it  left.  All  the 
training  it  will  need  you  can  give  in  a  few  minutes 
before  breakfast  or  after  tea,  once  or  twice  a  month. 
It  will  pay  in  pleasure,  in  foliage,  in  fruit. 

Order  the  vine  soon  ;  it  can  come  or  go  anywhere, 
by  mail ;  choose  the  place  ;  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
well  out  of  the  ground,  dig  it  up  a  foot  or  more 
deep ;  mix  in  the  soil  a  peck  or  more  of  crushed 
bones  for  each  vine ;  those  from  the  butcher, 
broken  up  with  a  hammer  or  ax-head,  will  an¬ 
swer.  When  the  vine  arrives,  expose  its  roots 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  air ;  make  a  hole, 
set  it  as  deep  as  it  grew  before ;  spread  its 
roots  out  well  each  way ;  cover  them  with  earth, 
and  moisten  if  needed.  That’s  all,  until  you  need 
to  train  its  shooting  stems.  (Our  columns  have 
told  and  will  tell  how  that  is  done.)— All  the  above 
is  a  very  simple  matter.  Reader,  if  you  have  not 
done  so,  take  our  advice  and  plant,  at  least,  one 
grape  vine  this  spring — better  two,  three,  a  dozen 
of  them,  if  you  have  ground ;  plant  at  least  one, 
whether  you  live  on  Fifth  Avenue,  or  in  the  “wilds 
of  Oregon.”  You  will  thank  us  for  the  exhortation 
not  very  long  hence.— The  Concord  variety,  better 
than  almost  any  other,  will  grow  almost  every¬ 
where.  The  Delaware,  Creveling,  and  Eumelan, 
are  excellent  among  other  good  and  reliable  kinds. 
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tw  For  other  Household  Hems  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


Decorative  Art. 


BY  M.  G.  E. 

Decorative  Art  has  been  defined  as  the  beautify¬ 
ing  of  useful  things.  But  to  the  enthusiastic  deco¬ 
rator,  everything  of  pleasing  effect  has  its  use,  if  it 
be  only  to  delight  the  eye.  A  piece  of  bright  color, 
laid  by  childish  hands  against  a  bare  and  sombre 
wall,  if  it  is  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings,  and 
relieves  the  monotony  of  a  dull  and  cheerless  sur¬ 
face,  becomes  at  once  a  thing  of  use.  Nothing 
that  renders  home  attractive,  or  upon  which  the 
eye  may  fall  with  pleasure,  is  so  small  and  mean  as 
to  be  despised.  While  we  counsel  against  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  poor  pictures,  misshapen  statuettes,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  cheap  ornaments  (?),  we 
would  suggest  the  use  of  the  saw,  the  chisel,  the 
paint-brush  and  the  needle.  A  panel  painted  by 
inexperienced  fingers,  however  weakly,  is  prefera¬ 
ble  to  the  colored  lithograph  or  poor  chromo,  and 
a  carving  but  roughly  done  by  hand,  is  infinitely 
more  desirable  than  the  veneered  and  highly  glazed 
surface  of  the  cheap  wood-work.  The  home-made 
article  will  at  least  have  the  value  of  originality,  and 
will  show  care  and  study,  if  not  good  taste.  None 
need  despair  of  some  success,  and  while  all  may  not 
be  able  to  produce  a  work  valuable  for  its  artistic 
merits  alone,  yet  each  may  so  adorn  and  beautify 
some  article  of  use  that  it  may  become  as  valua¬ 
ble  for  its  ornamental  qualities  as  for  its  usefulness. 
Above  all,  let  it  be  noted  that  beauty  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  costliness  of  material,  but  rather  upon 
a  harmonious  combination  of  effects,  and  the  adap¬ 
tiveness  of  each  article  for  the  place  assigned  to  it. 
Save  every  bright  colored  scrap  that  by  bare  possi¬ 
bility  even  may  be  of  use  ;  preserve  bits  of  broken 
ornaments,  old  legs  of  chairs,  if  they  are  firm  and 
solid,  broken  mouldings,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  you  will  need  just  such  a  piece  as  you  now 
despise,  and  you  will  go  gladly  to  your  store-house 
to  find  it.  First  in  importance  in  Decorative  Art 
may  be  placed 

Wood  Carving-, 

and  it  is  hoped  that  the  simple  rules  and  instruc¬ 
tions  given  in  these  letters  may  prove  of  use  to  be¬ 
ginners,  who  will  find  that,  as  progress  is  made,  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience  will  be  the  best  teachers. 
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We  give  here  sketches  of  the  two  articles  usually 
chosen  by  the  inexperienced  as  most  easy  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  requiring  but  little  ornamentation, 
viz.,  the  Wall-Pocket  (fig.  1)  and  the  Bracket  (fig.  2). 


The  Wall-Pocket  (fig.  1)  is  much  the  simpler  and 
is  very  easily  put  together.  Half-inch  boards  will 


Fig.  1.— CARVED  WALL-POCKET. 


he  required  for  these— a  little  heavier  for  the  s-helf 
of  the  bracket  and  its  support — the  wood  chosen 
to  be  at  the  option  or  convenience  of  the  worker. 
Black-walnut  is  always  desirable,  as  being  most 
easily  worked  and  the  most  satisfactory  when  fin¬ 
ished.  Cherry  is  handsome— of  a  rich,  deep  red 
when  oiled,  but  tough  and  hard  to  work,  and  apt 
to  crumble  under  the  tool.  Oak  should  never  be 
attempted  by  the  inexperienced.  For  economy,  pine 
or  any  other  cheap  wood  may  be  used,  and  stained 
after  carving,  but  this  is  not  desirable  when  it  can  I 
be  avoided.  Ebonized  wood  is,  however,  very  ef¬ 
fective  when  an  incised  pattern  only  is  desired,  the 
pattern  to  be  marked  off  with  gilt  or  touches  of 
paint,  and  the  effect  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
spray  of  flowers  neatly  painted  upon  the  black 
back-ground.  Full  instructions  in  staining,  ebon- 
izing,  aud  gilding,  will  be  given  later ;  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  some  simpler  articles  of  furniture. 

A  bench  to  work  upon  will  be  found  useful,  and 
is  easily  made  ;  but  any  old  table  or  shelf  of  a  suit¬ 
able  hight  may  be  used.  Upon  this  the  material 
to  be  carved  must  be  laid,  in  the  most  suitable 
position  to  get  at  the  part  to  be  worked,  and  kept 


Fig.  2.— A  CARVED  BRACKET, 
firmly  in  place  by  wooden  blocks  nailed  tightly  to 
the  table,  on  each  side  of  the  piece,  leaving  the 
worker’s  hands  free.  After  having  drawn  the 
pattern— those  who  can  not  draw  may  use  tracing- 


paper— with  the  point  of  the  carving-knife  held 
straight  down,  you  cut  all  around  the  edge  of  the 
pattern ;  then  sloping  the  knife  a  little  you  cut 
around  once  again,  thus 
removing  a  narrow  slice 
of  wood,  windy  will 
leave  the  pattern  quite 
distinct  and  clear,  care 
being  taken  that  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  are 
sharp,  and  that  the  slop¬ 
ing  cut  is  taken  from 
the  back  -  ground  and 
not  from  the  pattern. 

Ali  this  may  he  done 
with  a  V  chisel  or  dividing 
tool,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  instrument  in  the  hands 
|  of  the  novice,  and  one  slip  may  ruin  all.  The  vein- 
,  ing  of  the  leaves  is  done  with  a  little  instrument 
|  called  a  veining  tool,  which  must  be  handled  eare- 
i  fully,  as  an  unlucky  slip  will  make  a  cut  that  can 
not  be  repaired.  A  line  should  be  drawn  all  around 
the  wall-pocket  or  bracket  about  i  inch  from  the 
edge,  and  cut  away  with  the  knife  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  thus  leaving  a  border  or  frame  for  the 
i  carved  picture  already  made.  Then  with  a  stamp- 
j  ing  or  fretting  tool  you  roughen  the  back-ground, 
leaving  the  pattern  smooth,  and  stamping  carefully 
between  the  leaves  and 
stems.  This  is  a  very 
Fig.  4. — edge  of  bracket.  s'mP^e  process,  and  is 
done  by  holding  the 
stamp  in  the  left  hand  and  striking  it  a  quick  blow 
with  a  mallet,  the  impression  of  the  pattern  on  the 
underside  of  the  stamping  tool  beingleft  in  the  wood. 

The  necessary  tools  required  for  this  work  are 
gouges  of  four  different  sizes,  and  as  it  will  be 


Fig.  5.— KNIFE. 


found  that  the  round  bladed  or  U  shaped  gouge 
will  be  equally  as  necessary  as  the  flat.  It  will  be 
best  to  get  four  of  each,  and  chisels,  both  straight 
and  bent,  with  edges  varying  from  the  smallest 
procurable  to  an  inch  in  width.  A  knife  of  the 
shape  in  the  sketch  (fig.  5)  will  be  found  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity,  and  if  not  to  be  purchased  else¬ 
where,  will  be  sent  by  mail  from  the  Cincinnati 
School  of  Design.  An  oil-stone  is  most  suitable 
for  repairing  edges  dulled  by  work,  but  a  small  fine 
grindstone  should  be  kept  at  hand  for  the  breaks 
that  will  occur;  it  must  be  used  very  carefully. 


“  Custard ‘Fish”  or  “Fish  Custard.” 

Names  often  go  a  great  ways  in  deciding  likes 
and  dislikes.  A  Frenchman  invited  a  friend  to 
partake  with  him  a  “fricassee  of  boned  robbins’ 
legs.”  The  friend  pronounced  it  exquisite,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  introduce  so  delightful  a  dish  at  home. 
Imagine  his  disgust,  his  upheaval  of — feeling,  on 
happening  to  gather  from  a  remark  of  a  servant 
that  he  had  just  eaten  a  fricassee  of  frogs'  legs.  Re¬ 
cently,  when  breakfasting  at  a  “  boarding  school,” 
the  young  ladies  were  helped  to  a  dish  called 
“custard  fish”  or  “fish  custard,”  and  they  seemed 
to  like  it.  Though  a  nice  steak  was  offered  us  as 
a  visitor,  our  curiosity  prompted  a  request  for  some 
of  the  “  custard  fish.”  The  first  taste  showed  that 
it  was  our  favorite  preparation  of  salt  codfish. 
There  is  in  many  families  a  decided  repugnance  to 
the  use  of  codfish ;  it  is  considered  plebeian,  as 
only  fit  for  those  too  poor  to  have  anything  better. 
Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome,  nourishing 
foods,  is  economical,  and  if  rightly  prepared,  is  very 
palatable.  It  supplies  excellent  nutriment  both  for 
the  brain  and  muscles.  An  eminent  literary  friend 
of  ours  used  to  say  that,  as  his  wife  prepared  it  he 
wanted  it  “  eight  mornings  in  a  week.” — From  the 
hurried  manner  of  curing  and  drying  codfish  dur¬ 
ing  large  catches,  it  often  happens  that  they  are 
not  uniformly  salted  and  cured  throughout.  The 
smallest  portion  neglected  may  injure  the  taste  of 
the  whole  fish  and  of  others  packed  with  it.  This 
has  had  much  to  do  with  creating  a  dislike  for  this 
food.  In  purchasing  codfish,  it  is  well  to  examine 


them  carefully,  and  select  only  those  of  uniform 
color  throughout,  and  having  no  tainted  odor  at 
any  point.  Those  of  medium  size  are  preferable — 
the  smaller  ones  being  too  skinny,  and  the  larger 
ones  too  coarse  grained.  There  is  now  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  obtained  what  is  called  “bone-less  codfish,”' 
at  a  slightly  higher  price,  yet  cheap  as  compared 
with  meat  or  most  other  fish.  From  those  well 
cured,  the  vertebra  and  chief  bones,  the  skin  and 
fins,  are  removed,  aud  only  the  clear  white  portions 
are  put  up  in  boxes— a  nice  article  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  use. — A  great  point  in  preparing  codfish 
is  to  have  it  well  soaked  to  remove  all  excess  of 
salt,  clear  through.  Two  or  three  waters  should  he 
used.  It  is  best  to  pick  it  finely,  pour  off  one  wa¬ 
ter,  aud  let  it  stand  in  plenty  of  fresh  water  over 
night,  or  several  hours.  If  too  fresh,  which  is  sel¬ 
dom  the  case,  salt  is  easily  added.  This  thorough 
soaking  after  it  is  picked  fine,  makes  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  in  its  flavor. 

For  “Custard  Fish,”  boil  the  soaked  fish  in 
water  until  tender ;  then  pour  off  the  water  and 
pick  it  very  fine ;  have  ready  a  quart  of  hot  milk  for 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  fish,  and  put  into  it 
the  fish,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter;  stir  until  it 
boils ;  then  stir  in  well  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  and  cook  it  five  minutes.  Let  it  cool  a  little, 
and  then  stir  into  it  two  well  beaten  eggs  without 
further  cooking. 

For  Nice  Fish  Balls,  soak  the  fish  in  warm 
but  not  boiling  water  for  an  hour,  and  repeat  this 
twice ;  boiling  water  toughens  it.  Pour  off  the 
last  water  so  as  to  leave  it  nearly  dry,  and  chop  it 
fine  in  a  chopping  bowl.  Mash  the  boiled  potatoes 
separately,  aud  mix  about  one  part  of  fish  with  two 
parts  of  potato,  putting  in  about  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  to  a  quart  of  the  mixture,  and  adding  salt  if 
needed.  Make  into  balls  or  cakes.  This  can  be 
done  the  night  before.  Fry  in  lard  or  drippings, 
using  only  enough  to  keep  them  from  sticking  to 
the  pan.  Some  prefer  them  fried  swimming  in 
lard,  but  they  are  less  digestible.  If  the  balls  are 
first  dipped  in  beaten  egg,  they  will  take  up  little 
of  the  cooking  fat,  and  are  very  good.  When  well 
made  thus,  they  are  palatable,  easily  digested,  and 
nutritious  as  well  as  economical. 


An  Easily  made  Country  Chair. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  different  persons  will 
hit  upon  the  same  device.  Many  years  ago,  a  young 
surgical  friend  of  ours  had  an  operation  to  per¬ 
form,  which  required  a  chair  that  would  allow 
him  to  put  his  patient  in  a  more  or  less  reclining 
position.  He  did  not  wish  to  give  up  his  patient, 
and  could  not  afford  to  pay  $50,  more  or  less,  for  a 
regular  operating  chair.  He  applied  to  us  in  his 
dilemma,  and  at  the  expense  of  less  than  a  dol¬ 
lar  for  lumber  we  made  a  chair,  to  the  covering  of 


AN  EASILY  MADE  CHAIR. 


which  he  devoted  his  traveling  shawl,  and  the  thing 
was  complete.  There  now  comes  from  “  G.  W.  A.,” 
Lennox,  Mass.,  a  drawing  of  a  chair,  which  embod¬ 
ies  our  first,  and  only  attempt,  at  chair  building; 
this  is  fixed — ours  had  the  parts  movable,  was  upon 
a  wheeled  platform,  and  so  arranged,  that  it  could 
be  inclined  in  any  needed  position,  but  essentially 
the  same  chair.  Our  friend  commends  his  chair 
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for  use  upon  the  lawn  or  in  the  barn.  We  give  it 
as  a  useful  and  easily  made  chair — and  very  com¬ 
fortable  to  use,  but  hardly  to  be  advised  for  the 
lawn  or  barn.  It  is  rarely  that  a  chair  is  needed  for 
the  lawn  proper,  though  one  may  be  useful  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  in  that  case,  this  is  hardly 
“rustic”  enough  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings. — As  to  the  desirability  of  a  barn  chan- — 
we  much  doubt.  It  is  quite  too  suggestive.  We 
■once  knew  a  celebrated  chemist,  who  never  kept 
but  one  chair  in  his  laboratory,  and  that  was  astool. 
His  plea  was  that  a  chemist  never  needed  to  sit 
down,  except  to  make  notes,  and  that  no  one  else 
had  any  business  in  a  laboratory.  Something  in 
the  same  line  of  reasoning,  applies  to  chairs  in 
barns,  we  don’t  think  that  those  belonging  there 
need  to  sit,  and  others  have  no  reason  for  being 
there.  Still,  a  chair  of  this  kind  will  be  found  very 
useful.  It  makes  an  excellent  chair  for  the  piazza, 
vastly  more  comfortable  than  more  costly  ones 
made  for  the  purpose.  If  there  is  a  roomy  kitchen,  it 
will  come  in  play  there,  or  wherever  about  the  place 
a  chair  is  needed— but  not  in  the  barn.  At  the  end  of 
an  attractive  wood-walk,  or  at  some  point  where  a 
fine  view  is  to  be  obtained,  it  is  common  to  put  a 
rustic  seat.  Rustic  chairs  are  pleasing  to  look  at., 
and  are  useful  for  almost  every  other  purpose  thau 
as  seats.  Chairs  of  this  kind,  costing  but  little,  and 
exceedingly  comfortable,  may  be  placed  in  such  lo¬ 
calities,  and  add  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  land¬ 
scape.  The  engraving  shows  the  construction  of 
the  chair  so  plainly  that  no  description  is  needed. 


the  situation  he  enjoys  it.  He  can  have  his  play¬ 
things  here,  and  they  will  not  get  scattered.  He 
can  look  out  of  the  window,  peep  through  the 
slats,  or  climb  up  and  learn  to  walk  by  their  aid.” 


Baby’s  Play-House— Fencing  in  the  Baby. 

Mr.  H.  W.  T.,  of  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  sends 
drawings  of  a  Baby’s  Play-House  that  he  has  con¬ 
structed,  and  writes  very  enthusiastically  over  its 
utility.  The  eugraving  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
afiair.  A  corner  of  the  room  is  penned  off  by 
means  of  a  light  portable  fence,  to  form  an  iuclos- 
ure  where  the  child  can  not  get  into  mischief,  and 
can  amuse  itself  at  will.  The  fence  is  made  of  two 
sections,  their  length  being  such  as  to  allow  them 
to  be  hooked  to  the  door  casings,  while  the  two 
ends  that  form  the  corner  are  put  together  with 
Boose  butts.  Mr.  T.  gives  the  following  measure¬ 
ments :  The  top  rail,  2  by  21  in.;  bottom  rail,  2  by 
2Hn.;  comer  posts,  21  in.  square  before  turning; 
balusters,  (bought  ready  turned  for  2  cts.  each),  1 
in.  in  diameter  ;  bight  of  posts,  2  ft.  3  in.;  bight  of 
top  rail  from  floor,  2  ft.  The  balusters  are  set  into 


VIEW  OP  BABY’S  PLAT-HOUSE. 

the  rails  at  4  inches  from  the  centers.  By  unhook¬ 
ing  the  ends  the  two  parts  may  be  folded  together 
and  stored  away ;  when  it  is  necessary  to  sweep  it 
may  be  readily  moved  as  needed  by  unhooking  one 
end.  Mr.  T.  writes:  “Should  it  prove  to  be  of 
as  much  value  to  any  of  your  readers  as  it  has  been 
to  me,  it  will  repay  a  ten  years’  subscription  to  your 
valuable  paper.  Baby  is  ready  for  the  play-house 
as  soon  as  he  can  creep,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half 
afterwards,  or  until  able  to  climb  over  the  fence, 
the  child  will  occupy  the  house  very  contentedly 
many  hours  in  the  day,  and  the  mother  can  feel 
certain  that  it  will  not  get  burned  or  fall  down 
stairs,  or  otherwise  receive  injury  while  she  goes  to 
another  room  or  elsewhere.  After  he  gets  used  to 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 

It  maybe  well  to  say  here  to  our  new  house-keep¬ 
ing  readers  that  this  column  is  theirs,  where  they* 
can  give  “  Notes  ”  on  such  household  matters  as 
they  would  li-ie  to  convey  to  other  house-keepers, 
and  where  they  can  put  “Queries”  upon  those 
matters  in  their  household  experience  that  they 
think  others  may  answer  helpfully. 

A  Grater  for  Potatoes,  Etc.  —  “E.  A.  J.” 
shows  how  a  grater  to  prepare  the  potatoes  for 
yeast  may  be  made  very 
easily.  Place  an  oyster  or 
fruit  can  upon  the  stove 
or  near  a  fire,  until  the 
solder  is  melted  ;  this  will 
allow  the  top  and  bottom 
to  be  removed,  and  the 
seam  to  be  opened.  Open 
the  large  piece  of  tin,  and 
with  a  nail  punch  nu¬ 
merous  holes  from  the  in¬ 
side.  A  nail,  which  will 
make  a  ragged  hole,  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  regular  punch  ; 
when  punching  laythe  tin 
upon  a  block  of  rather  grater. 

hard  wood ;  turn  the  edges,  to  give  a  place  for 
tacks  and  fasten  to  a  board  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  A  hole  may  be  made  in  the  board  to  hang  it 
by.  We  have  used  such  a  grater  for  horse-radish 
and  other  purposes,  and  it  works  admirably. 

“Excelsior  Potato  Yeast,”  comes  all  the  way 
from  “towards  sundown,”  as  “  E.  A.  J.,”  in  Lane 
Co.,  Oregon,  sends  the  recipe.  “Pare  three  pota¬ 
toes  ;  grate  them  into  a  convenient  vessel ;  pour  ou 
boiling  water,  stirring  briskly  until  the  mixture  is 
of  the  thickness  of  starch.  [Of  course,  starch  made 
ready  for  use  is  intended.  Ed.]  Add  one  handful 
each  of  salt  and  sugar,  and  when  cooled  to  ‘milk- 
warm,’  add  one  teacupful  of  brewer’s,  or  other 
good  yeast.  Set  in  a  warm  place  to  raise.  A  small 
quantity  of  hops  boiled  in  water  and  the  liquor 
strained  into  the  yeast  adds  to  its  quality.” 

A  Nice  Bread  Pudding,  and  an  economical  one. 
— An  excellent  housekeeper,  as  we  know,  furnishes 
the  following  for  the  American 
Agriculturist :  Any  pieces  of  bread 
or  toast,  or  both,  may  be  used. 
Into  a  pudding  dishful  of  these 
pour  milk  enough  to  fill  the 
spaces,  and  let  soak  over  night. 
Then  for  each  pint  of  milk  used, 
stir  in  one  beaten  egg,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  ground  cloves  and  nutmeg, 
and  i  teaspoonful  of  ground  cin¬ 
namon  for  each  3  pints  of  milk. 
Bake  slowly  II  or  2  hours.  This 
will  give  a  stiff  brown  pudding 
resembling  plum  pudding.  Cur¬ 
rants  or  raisins  may  be  added 
before  baking,  if  desired,  though 
it  is  very  good  without  them, 
and  many  prefer  it  without.  It 
is  to  be  eaten  cold,  with  cream 
and  sugar,  or  flavored  cream. 

H  preferred,  a  hot  sauce  may  be 
prepared  with  hot  water,  butter  and  sugar,  slight¬ 
ly  thickened  with  a  little  corn  starch,  and  flavor¬ 
ed  with  lemon  or  other  extract. 

Rye  Bread.— “  Mrs.  B.  A.  R.,”  Matawan,  N.  J., 
disapproves  of  a  recipe  given  some  months  ago,  as 
that  requires  the  hands  to  be  put  into  the  dough, 
which  she  thinks  undesirable,  as  the  mass  is  so 
sticky.  She  says  :  “  I  set  a  sponge  over  night,  using 
milk  warm  from  the  cow,  with  rye-flour  and  yeast, 
the  same  as  with  wheat.  In  the  morning  when  it 
is  light,  I  stir  in  salt,  flour,  and  more  milk,  using  a 
stout  iron  spoon  ;  put  it  in  the  tins  and  set  in  a 
warm  place  until  nicely  light,  v/hen  it  is  baked.” 
She  uses  no  wheat  flour,  and  says  that  the  hired 
men  prefer  rye  bread  thus  made  to  wheaten  bread. 


Wiiy  Do  We  Use  Hops?— The  remark  about 
hops  in  another  recipe  shows  that  the  writer,  in 
common  with  many  others,  supposes  that  hops  add 
to  “  the  quality  ”  of  yeast,  i.  e.,  improves  its  leaven¬ 
ing  property.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  only  use  of 
hops  is  to  prevent  the  fermentation  from  going  too 
far,  and  continuing  until  the  mixture  becomes  sour. 
Other  vegetable  bitters  are  found  to  have  the  same 
effect  when  making  yea6t  and  beer.  Indeed  the 
use  of  hops  in  beer  in  England  is  comparatively 
recent — Ale-hoof  aud  several  other  bitter  herbs 
having  been  employed  in  brewing  from  early  times. 

TOYS  is  M1ILSJ  OMiUSo 

The  Doctor’s  Talks, 

In  answering  some  questions  about  the  Center  of 
Gravity,  last  month,  I  said  that  I  would  try  to  explain 
more  in  full  what  was  meant  by  Gravity — but  while  the 
illustrations  given  last  month  arc  fresh  in  your  minds,  I 
wish  to  give  a  few  more,  showing  how  we  are  constantly 
observing  some  fact  about  the  Center  of  Gravity.  You  will 
recollect  that  the  center  of  gravity  is  that  point  in  a  body 
on  every  side  of  which  the  parts  exactly  balance  one 
another.  In  a  square  board,  it  will  be  exactly  in  the 
center,  and  the  method  of  finding  this  point  in  an  irregu¬ 
lar  body  was  shown  last  month.  A  line  drawn  from  the 
center  of  gravity  directly  to  the  earth,  or  to  whatever  a 
body  rests  upon,  is  called  the  Line  of  Direction ,  and  that 
portion  of  a  body  upon  which  it  rests,  is  its  base.  So  long 
as  t lie  line  of  direction  falls  inside  of  the  base,  the  body 
will  stand  firm.  This  may  be  illustatcd  by  a  loaded  wagon. 
The  base  of  the  wagon  is  that  formed  by  the  points 
where  the  wheels 


touch  the  ground. 

In  fig.  1,  c  being 
the  center  of  grav¬ 
ity,  a  line  drawn 
from  that  strikes 
the  ground  mid¬ 
way  between  the 

wheels  and  the  Fig.  1.  wagon  on  Fig.  2. 

wagon  6 1  a  n  d  s  level  and  inclined  road. 
firm.  But  suppose  the  same  wagon  be  placed  upon  the 
side  of  a  hill,  or  upon  a  much  inclined  road,  as  in  fig. 
2,  the  line  drawn  downwards  from  the  center  of  gravity 
will  strike  ground  outside  of  the  wheels  —  that  is, 
outside  of  the  base,  and  the  load  must  fall 
over.  Without  thinking  of  this  rule— that,  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity  must  always  fall  within  the  base,  we 
are  constantly  following  it.  In  loading  a  wagon,  the  ar¬ 
ticles  are  placed  in  accordance  with  the  law;  in  getting 
into  a  small  boat,  we  don’t  stop  to  ask  “is  the  lino  of 


direction  within  the  base  ? ' 


n 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  3. 

LINE  OF  DIRECTION. 


’  hut  we  at  once  place  our¬ 
selves  in  such  a  position  that 
it  shall  be  so.  Indeed,  we 
observe  this  law  very  early 
in  life;  in  beginning  to 
walk,  this  is  one  of  the  first 
lessons  we  learn — to  so  place 
our  feet  that  the  base  will  be 
broad  enough  to  have  the 
line  of  direction  fall  within 
it.  If  when  older  we  stand 
with  our  feet  close  together, 
the  base  is  very  small  and 
we  may  readily  fall  over; 
hence  we  turn  out  the  tocsin 
standing  or  walking,  and 
place  the  feet  far  apart  to 


make  a  broad  base.  If  yon  stand  with  your  heels  close 
against  the  wall  of  a  room,  and  try  to  pick  up  something 
from  the  floor  in  front  of  you,  by  stooping,  you  will  find  it 
impossible.  In  stooping,  the  line  of  direction  of  the  body 
will  soon  fall  outside  of  the  base— your  feet— aud  over 
you  go.  Were  it  not  for  the  wall  behind  you,  you  could 
so  sloop  and  arrange  the  body  that  its  center  of  gravity 
would  be  directly  above  the  base,  and  there  would  be  no 
dungerof  falling.  In  carrying 
a  load  on  one  shoulder  we 
lean  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  without  thinking  why, 
but.  wo  really  do  it  in  order 
that  the  center  of  gravity 
shall  fall  within  the  base 
formed  by  our  feet.  So  in 
carrying  a  load  upon  the . 
shoulder,  a  bag  of  grain, 
for  example,  we  place  it, 
as  in  fig.  6,  so  that  it  will 

be  equally  divided,  with  as  much  in  front  as  in  the 
rear,  when  the  center  of  gravity  will  be  over  the 
base,  or  the  feet.  If,  instead  of  this,  one  should 
place  the  bag  as  in  fig.  7,  the  center  of  gravity  would  ba 
outside  of  the  base,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  of  di¬ 
rection,  and  the  carrier  would  have  to  stoop  a  great  deal 


0.  Fig.  7. 

CARRYING  A  LOAD. 
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to  make  it  possible  to  carry  it.  We  are  all  the  time, 
without  even  thinking  why,  observing  this  law ;  we 
know  that  the  broader  the  base  and  the  lower  the  center 
of  gravity,  the  firmer  a  thing  will  stand.  Figure  3  has  a 
narrow  base,  with  the  center  of  gravity,  c,  high ;  a  little 
movement  will  bring  the  line  of  direction  outside  of  the 
base  and  over  it  must  go.  In  the  cube,  fig.  4,  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  lower  and  the  base  broader,  while  in  the 
pyramid,  fig.  5,  the  base  is  still  broader  and  the  center  of 
gravity  lower  yet,  consequently  a  body  of  this  shape  is 

the  most  dif- 


Fig.  9.  GOOD  AND  BAD  LADDER.  Fig.  8.  ^er  t,mt  tll(: 

line  of  direc¬ 
tion  shall  fall  outside  of  the  base.  A  step-ladder  like 
that  in  figure  8,  while  it  stands  well  enough  by  itself, 
would  be  very  unsafe  with  a  man  upon  it,  as  it  would 
raise  the  center  of  gravity  and  fall  over  easily.  To  make 
it  safe,  we  have  only  to  give  it  a  broader  base,  as  in  fig. 
9,  in  fact  make  a  pyramid  of  it.  These  instances  will 
show  that  we  are  constantly  observing  this  important 
law — that  the  line  of  direction ,  a  line  drawn  directly  from 
the  center  of  gravity,  must  always  fall  within  the  base ,  or 
that  portion  on  which  the  body  rests.  The  illustrations 
giver.  hc.re  and  several  of  those  in  last  month’s  article,  are 
from  that  excellent  work  by  Mr.  John  J.  Thomas,  on 
Farm  Implements  and  Machinery,  which  every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  and  especially  every  boy  upon  a  farm,  might 
study  with  great  benefit.  This  is  all  that  we  need  say 
now  about  th a  center  of  gravity — at  least  until  we  have 
some  talk  about  gravity  in  general.  I  am  reminded  that 
I  did  not,  as  intended,  give  you  the  figure  of  a  metre,  or 
rather  a  part  of  one.  Many  of  you  will  recollect  that 
some  months  ago,  I  had  some  articles 

ON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  AND  THE  METRICAL 
SYSTEM. 

In  one  article  I  showed  that  our  present  measures  and 
weights  started  from  very  small  beginnings,  grains  of 
barley  and  of  wheat,  and  that  our  measures  of  length 
and  measnres  for  liquids,  and  our  weights  had  very  little 
agreement,  as  every  scholar  who  lias  tried  to  turn  avoir¬ 
dupois  into  Troy  weight  knows.  I  afterwards  told  some¬ 
thing  about  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  adopted 
by  the  French,  aud  used  by  several  other  countries,  which 
is  so  plain  and  sensible  that  it  must,  before  many  years,  be 
nsed  by  all  civilized  people.  Even  now  it  is  so  generally 
used  in  scientific  books,  that  it  is  well  for  every  one  to 
know  something  about  it.  It  is  called  the  Metrical  System, 
because  its  starting  point  is  the  metre.  All  other  meas¬ 
ures  and  all  weights  have  a  direct  relation  to 

THE  METRE. 

It  was  told  that  the  metre  was  fixed  by  taking  one  ten- 
millionth  of  the  distance  from  the  earth's  equator  to  the 
pole.  The  metre  is  39.37043  of  our  inches,  or  about  three 
and  a  third  inches  longer  than  our  yard.  Measures  less 

4-  INCHES. 


Now  you  may  like  to  see  what  a  metre  looks  like,  but 
as  our  page  is  not  long  enough  or  wide  enough,  we  must 
take  a  decimetre ,  which  you  will  recollect  is  the  tenth  of 
a  metre — or  what  is  the  same  tiling,  10  centimetres  or  100 
millimetres.  These  are  put 
in  contrast  with  four  inch¬ 
es.  so  you  can  see  the 
difference.  Of  course, 
paper  is  not  permanent,  it 
shrinks  and  expands,  yet 
you  can,  by  care,  make  a 
metre  from  the  decimetre 
printed  here  that  will 
be  very  nearly  correct. 

I  have  also  told  you 
how  from  the  metre  the 
measure  of  length,  the 
measure  for  capacity  was 
made.  A  cubic  decimetre 
is  a  litre.  That  is  a  box 
that  measures  on  the  in¬ 
side  an  exact  decimetre 
each  way,  will  hold  just  a 
litre — which  is  the  start¬ 
ing  point  for  measures  of 
capacity  of  all  kinds. 

There  is  not  in  this  system 
a  dry  measure,  a  beer 
measure,  and  a  wine  meas  ¬ 
ure,  as  with  us,  but  the 
litre  and  its  multiples  and 
divisions  answers  for 
milk  as  well  as  for  wheat. 

The  other  measures  are 
derived  from  the  litre , 
as  the  other  measures 
of  length  are  from  the 
metre,  and  the  same  prefixes  are  used.  Thus  we  have: 

Millilitre . Viooo  of  a  Litre. 

Centilitre .  yl00  “ 

Decilitre . .  y10  “ 

Litre .  1  Cubic  Decimetre. 

Decalitre .  10  Litres. 

Hectolitre .  100  “ 

Kilolitre . 1,000  “ 

As  a  metre  is  a  little  over  one  yard,  so  the  litre  is  a 
little  more  than  our  wine-quart,  or  to  be  exact,  it  is  1,0565 
quart.  Now,  having  reviewed  our  lesson  for  the  benefit 
of  the  new  scholars,  the  older  boys  and  girls  will  like  to 
take  a  step  in  advance,  so  we  will  say  that  the  metre  is 
also  the  starting  point  for  the  weights  of  this  system. 
From  the  metre  we  get  the  litre,  and  with  the  metre  we 
get  the  weights.  A  cubic  metre — that  is,  a  vessel  measur¬ 
ing  a  metre  on  all  sides — filled  with  pure  water,  gives  the 
Tonneau,  or  ton,  of  this  system  ;  but  we  will  start  with  a 
smaller  weight  and  the  one  most  in  use,  the  Gramme , 
which  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  pure  water. 
The  Gramme  is  about  15X  of  our  grains.  From  the 
names  of  the  divisions  and  multiples  of  the  metre  and  the 
litre,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  of  understanding  the 
smaller  and  the  larger  weights.  But  we  must  talk  of  this 
another  time.  The  Doctor. 


Take  part  of  Nevada,  part  of  Maine,  part  of  Georgia, 
rt  of  Wisconsin,  and  part  of  California,  and  make 


par 

another  State. 
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than  a  metre  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  metre,  and 
those  for  more  than  a  metre,  by  multiplying  it.  For  these, 
prefixes  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  are  used.  For  di¬ 
visions,  Latin,  and  for  multiplication,  Greek.  Thus : 

For  multi- fDeca  =  10 


plication  j  Hecat.on=  100 
Greek  j  Kilios  =  1.000 
prefixes.  [Myrias  =10,000 


For  divt  IMille  =1,000 
sion  Latin  J- Centum  =  100 

prefixes.  )  Decern  =  10 

The  divisions  of  a  metre  will  stand  thus  : 

Millimetre  . Viooo  ol  a  Metre. 

Centimetre .  .  y100  “  “ 

Decimetre .  1/i0  “  “ 

Metre  .  1 - - 

Decametre .  10  Metres. 

Hectrometre .  100  “ 

Kilometre .  1,000  “ 

Myrinmetre . 10,000  “ 


Pictorial  Puzzle. — No.  460. — Aunt  Sue  sends  this,  as  a  very  neat  pen-drawing, 
and  says  “  One  word  describes  the  central  picture.  From  that  word  may  be  made,  one  at  a 
time,  the  twelve  words  which  are  represented  by  the  pictures  surrounding  the  central  one." 

HISTORICAL  ACROSTIC. 

1.  A  celebrated  revolutionary  battle  ground. 

2.  One  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

3.  A  British  war-sloop  captured  by  the  Essex  in  the 
war  of  1812. 

4.  One  of  the  first  Governors  of  Massachusetts. 

5.  A  famous  pirate. 

6.  A  great  Statesman. 

7.  A  traitor  to  his  country. 

8.  The  name  of  the  American  vessel  which  captured 
tlie  British  sloop  “Frolic.” 

9.  An  Artie  hero. 

The  initials  of  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  form 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  Indian  Chief.  Marion. 

VERBAL  DISTINCTIONS. 

(Fill  the  blanks  in  each  sentence  with  words  pro¬ 
nounced  alike  but  spelled  differently.) 

1.  That  good  metal  —  much  to  the  value  of  the  — . 

2.  Was  the  roof  of  the  —  built  in  the  form  of  an  —  ? 

3.  He  —  to  me  from  the  fourth  story  that  he  was  growing — . 

4.  The  child  —  the  —  paper  away. 

5.  What  can  —  this  —  ?  It  is  horrid  I 

6.  I  shall  visit - I  leave  Scotland. 

charades. 

1.  My  first  and  second  may  generally  be  found  on  the 
breakfast  table  :  my  whole  in  the  fields. 

2.  My  first  is  a  kind  of  gum,  my  second  is  used  at  din¬ 
ner-time  :  my  whole  is  used  on  the  farm. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

I.  I  am  composed  of  25  letters : 

My  3,  22,  7,  20,  14,  is  a  fruit. 

My  5,  15,  19,  11,  24,  is  a  plant. 

Mv  7,  9,  18.  8, 1,  is  a  blacksmith’s  tool. 

My  14,  12,  6,  1.  16,  is  a  bird. 

My  18,  24,  9,  21,  10,  is  a  planet. 

My  20,  17,  22,  2,  23,  is  a  European  city. 

My  25,  4,  12.  22,  13,  is  a  fish. 

My  whole  is  a  proverb.  Isola. 

3.  I  am  a  word  of  13  letters : 

My  2.  12,  3.  is  a  domestic  animal. 

Mv  11,  4,  10,  is  a  cooking  utensil. 

My  11,  6.  2.  is  a  soft  cushion. 

My  7,  4,  3,  1,  5,  is  a  kind  of  drink. 

My  8,  4,  5.  2.  is  much  used  in  cooking. 

My  5.  13,  9,  11,  is  to  cut  grain. 

My  3.  4,  7,  8,  12,  11,  is  to  run  with  leaps  or  bounds. 
My  whole  was  a  famous  American  poet  and  author. 

J.  W.  Wheatley. 

HIDDEN  COINS. 

1.  The  arms  of  that  doll  are  too  long. 

2.  It  will  be  no  trouble  to  shorten  them. 

3.  Frances,  why  don’t  you  come  and  see  me? 

4.  Well,  I  rarely  go  out,  now. 

5.  Have  you  heard  from  Arkansas  lately? 

•  6.  Not  a  solitary  line  have  I  had  for  months. 

7.  Oh  !  gentlemen,  do  sing  me  a  glee! 

8.  What  !  in  this  dim  entry? 

9.  There  goes  my  English  friend,  Rogers. 

10.  Do  you  mean  that  hale,  ruddy  giant? 

II.  Yes,  he  is  my  friend — at  least  I  hope  so  ! 
metagram. 

In  a  word  of  one  syllable,  embodying  six  letters,  find 
2  articles,  2  exclamations.  25  nouns,  9  verbs,  2  adjectives, 
2  pronouns  and  a  preposition. 

BLANK  DECAPITATIONS. 

(Behead  the  word  which  fills  the  first  blank,  and  use 

the  remainder  for  the  second  blank — e.  (/.,  He  did  not - 

in  bis  determination  to - his  will  — Falter,  alter.) 

1.  She  was  sure  to - when  she  heard  the  wagons - . 

2.  Under  the - of  his  boat,  he  saw  an - — . 

3.  When  told  that  he  might  have  a  holiday',  he  was  a 

very - little - . 

4.  The - was  too  damp  for  them  to - to  advantage. 

5.  The  cabbages - in  a - . 

6.  Do  not  — -  my - ,  or  you  will  annoy  her. 


Strange  Place  for  a  Bird’s  Nest.— An  Eng¬ 
lish  paper  gives  an  account  of  a  pair  of  birds — Pied 
Wagtails— that  last  year  built  their  nest  on  the  under  side 

of  a  railroad  car.  This 
car  made  four  short 
trips  and  returned 
each  day,  yet  the 
birds  not  only  built 
their  nest,  but  hatch¬ 
ed  their  young.  The 
account  states  that  if 
the  car  went  off  while 
both  old  birds  were 
ont  hunting  for  food, 
these  did  not  seem  to 
mind  it,  but  they 
would  perch  on  the 
telegraph  wires  with 
the  food  in  their 
beaks,  and  wait  pa¬ 
tiently  until  their 
traveling  nest  came 


back.  The  birds  seemed  to  like  the  arrangement  so 
well,  that  they  came  back  to  the  same  place  this  year, 
built  another  nest,  and  eggs  were  laid  in  it. 

©«r  S*azzIe-lSox. 

EQUIVOCAL  WORDS. 

(Each  line  gives  different  definitions  toone  word — e.  g., 
“Tranquility — repose — to  shift  a  little — “ ease .”) 

1.  Explanation — regard — recital. 

2.  Once  more — the  rear — to  aid. 

3.  To  confine — a  hut— an  apartment. 

4.  Presence — sight — mode  of  regard— shamelessness. 

5.  An  embrace — possession— to  catch. 

6.  Fixed — rushing- -dissipated — established. 

7.  To  inculcate — print — emblem. 

8.  A  vessel — to  contend — to  agitate.  Try  Again. 
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CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  shower  but  not  in  rain, 

My  next  is  in  grief  but  not  in  pain, 

My  third  is  in  heaven  but  not  in  sky, 

My  fourth  is  in  leap  bm.not,  in  fly, 

My  fifth  is  in  paint  but  not  in  draw, 

My  sixth  is  in  chin  lint,  not  in  'aw, 

My  seventh  is  in  girl  but  not  in  lass, 

My  eighth  is  in  window  but  not  in  glass, 
My  ninth  is  in  pity  but  not  in  love. 

My  tenth  is  in  eagle  but  not  in  dove. 

My  eleventh  is  in  claw  but  not.  in  wing, 
My  twelfth  is  in  hoop  but  not  in  ring, 

My  thirteenth  is  in  wasp  but  not  in  bee: 
My  whole  is  a  pretty,  well-known  tree. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Riot  airing. 

•2.  Best  coals. 

3.  Is  his  tin  dug? 

4.  See  mine. 

5.  Does  Ed  try  ? 


6.  I  clip  a  lot. 

7.  O!  sing  verse. 

8.  Far? — Steward. 

9.  Avert  attic. 

10.  Bears  on  ale. 


DROP  LETTER  PUZZLE. 


(Every  other  letter  of  each  word  is  dropped,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  first  letter.! 

1.  —  p  —  i  —  h  —  n  —  s  — .  5.  —  n  —  b  —  i  — —  t  — d . 

2.  —  i  —  c  —  n  —  e  —  t  —  d.  (i.  —  e  —  i  —  1  —  t  —  r  — . 

3.  —  a  —  r  —  1  —  g  —  o  —  s.  7.  —  e  —  d  —  e  —  o  —  e. 

4.  —  m  —  o  —  t  —  n  —  e.  8.  — o— r— s — o— d— n — . 


Hewn  lal  liet  standblemshii:  fo  file  rea  geno,  Het  daw- 
roc  snakes  ot  hated,  het  verba  vile  no. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 


CLASSICAL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

Diogenes— Socrates. 

D— emodocu— 3 
I-  n  — O 
O-  lympi  -C 
G-  i  -It 
E—  urop  —A 
N-  igh  — T 
E—  urydic  — E 
S—  esostri  — S 


Hidden  Rivers.— 1.  Red.  2. 
Green.  3.  Gila.  4.  Ohio.  5. 
North.  6.  East. 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1. 
Snowflake.  2.  Search  the 
Scriptures. 

Malange.  —  Pearl,  carl, 
pear,  peal,  Lear,  reap,  pare, 
leap,  pale,  plea,  lea,  ear,  rap, 
ale,  pea. 


Stab  Puzzle.— Deer,  room,  moor,  reed,  door,  raps,  spot, 
trap,  pool,  loot,  plow,  ward  :  (which  read  backwards  will  be) 
draw,  wolf,  foot,  loop,  part,  tops,  spar,  rood,  deer,  room, 
moor,  reed. 


Anagrams.— 1.  Mignonnette.  2.  Affectionate.  3.  Remi¬ 
niscences  4.  Contrabands.  5.  Necromancers.  6.  Ascer¬ 
tains.  7.  Chiropodist.  8.  Literature.  9.  Atmosphere.  10. 
Chalybeate. 


Cross word.— Maine. 


Pictorial  Anagram  Puzzle.—' The  pictures  represent 
"storm,"  •  ait"  (a  little  island),  “violet,”  “Eden,"  and 
‘  note,”  the  letters  of  which,  transposed,  will  make  the  prov¬ 
erb—"  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend." 


Puzzles,  answers,  and  such  matters  as  were  formerly 
directed  to  •‘Aunt  Sue,”  may  hereafter  be  sent  to  “The 
Doctor,”  No.  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  doctor's  Correspondence. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE-FLY. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  several  young  peo¬ 
ple  have  asked  me  to  tell  them  about  the  common  Honse 
Fly,  how  and  where  it  breeds,  and  its  history  before  it 
appears  as  a  fly.  One  would  suppose  that  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  learning  all  that  one  would  wish  to  know 
about  this,  the  most  familiar  of  insects,  and  that  the 
scientific  books  would  give  the  whole  story.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  that  our  entomologists,  who 
have  studied  the  rare  insects,  and  given  the  fullest  des¬ 
criptions  of  those  that  are  hardly  known  outside  of  their 
cabinets,  and  which  do  not  have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
any  relations  to  us  through  onr  crops  or  otherwise, 

KNOW  ALMOST  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE-FLY— 


ways  deposit  their  eggs  in  manure,  as  one  of  the  observ¬ 
ers  found  his  upon  a  piece  of  cold  meat,  and  the  other 
obtained  his  eggs  by  placing  a  piece  of  liver  where  the 

House  Fly  could 
deposit  her  eggs 
upon  it.  The 
shape  of  the  egg 
is  shown  in  fig.  1, 
which  is  much 
magnified,  its 
Fig'.  2.  CHin  salis.  reai  diameter  be¬ 

ing  i/30th  of  an  inch;  the  surface,  highly  magnified, 
was  found  to  be  lined  as  shown  in  a  part  of  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  eggs  hatched  in  2  or  3  days,  and 

THE  MAGGOT,  OR  LARVA, 

was  produced ;  this,  shown  in  fig.  2,  was  1  /20tli  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  its  skin  sufficiently  transparent  to  al¬ 
low  the  interior  parts,  its  breathing  organs,  etc.,  to  be 
seen  under  the  microscope.  The  maggots  were  so  gree¬ 
dy  and  ate  away  at  the  putrid  liver  in  such  a  lively  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  mass  was  in  constant  motion.  When  the 
maggots  have  made  theirgrowth,  the  time  being  governed 
by  the  weather,  they  become  quiet  and  form  a  chrysalis 
(fig.3), about  '/40th  of  an  inch  through. from  which  the  per¬ 
fect  fly  soon  appears,  the  time  from  laying  of  the  egg  to 
the  appearance  of  the  tty.  being  from  8  to  14  days.  Now 
you  have  all  the  early  history  of  the  English  House  Fly 
I  can  find,  and  some  of  yon  should  watch 
rtTflTmt)  t'le  'va)’s  our  °wn,  to  see  how  the  two 
£Wll\\\.V^  aSree-  Those  who  have  the  American 
vlUnuy  Agriculturist  Simple  Microscope  will  find 
it  useful  in  such  examinations.  Mind 
r  lg.  6.  MAG-  there  are  several  others  besides  the 
GOT  OF  FLY.  TT  a  .  ,  ~  . . 

House  fly,  and  that  one  of  these,  the 

Blow-fly,  is  much  more  likely  to  lay  its  eggs,  or  young 
maggots  on  meat  than  that. .  .Now  that  spring  has  opened 
we  may  expect  questions  about  insects;  here  is  one 
ABOUT  RAISING  BUTTERFLIES, 
and  I  will  let  James,  who  lives  at  Williamsburgh,  L.  I., 
tell  his  own  story  : 

“  Dear  Doctor  :  A  lady  has  sent  me  some  chrysalides, 
asking  me  to  take  care  of  them  for  her,  and  to  give  her 
‘one  or  two  of  the  butterflies  when  they  come  out.’  I 
wrote  and  asked  her  if  I  was  to  bring  them  up  on  the 
bottle,  and  she  answered  ‘  yes, --a  bottle  of  chloroform, 
as  soon  as  the  butterfly  appears.’  Now  I  really  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  them,— whether  to  shut  them  up 
in  a  jar,  or  box, — pnt  them  into  a  cold  room  or  a  warm 
one— and  in  my  extremity  I  concluded  to  ask  advice  of 
you.  Please  tell  me  how  best  to  take  care  of  chrysalides 
so  that  I  may  secure  the  perfect  butterflies  with  the  least 
injury  to  their  plumage,  and  oblige  James  F.  W.” 

Those  who  wish  to  have  the  best  and  most  perfect 
specimens  of  butterflies  and  moths,  gather  the  cocoons 
or  chrysalides  of  those  which  pass  their  pupa  state  above 
ground  and  hatch  them  in  the  house,  and  so  soon  as  the 
insect  is  ready  to  fly  it  is  made  into  a  “specimen”  be¬ 
fore  it  has  a  chance  to  injure  its  wings  and  become  bat¬ 
tered  by  storms  and  otherwise  defaced.  I  would  advise 
James  to  place  the  chrysalides  under  a  coarse  sieve,  or 
in  a  shallow  box  covered  with  mosquito  netting,  or  ot  tier 
coarse  fabric,  and  place  them  in  a  moderately  warm  room 
where  they  can  be  looked  at  every  day.  When  a  butterfly 
or  moth  first  comes  out  of  its  case  it  is  usually  a 


the  insect  of  all  insects  thnt  is  with  us  daily  throughout 
a  large  share  of  the  year,  which  reminds  us  not  only  daily, 
but  nightly,  of  its  presence,  and  for  the  shutting  out 
and  trapping  of  which  much  ingenuity  and  large  sums 
of  money  are  expended  every  year.  When  the  request 
to  say  something  about  the  House  Fly  first  came,  I  turned 
to  the  latest  and  fullest  work  upon  insects,  by  one  of  our 
most  learned  students  of  the  science,  expecting  to  find 
here  all  the  needed  facts.  What  was  my  surprise  to 
read :  “  Every  one  notices  that  house-flies  are  most  abun¬ 
dant  around  barns  in  August  and  September,  and  it  is  in 
the  ordure  of  stables  that  the  early  stages  of  this  insect 
are  passed.  No  one  has  traced  the  transformations  of 
this  fly  in  this  country, 
hut  we  copy  *  *  the 
rather  rude  figures  *  * 
of  the  Mvsca  domestica 
of  Europe,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  our  spe- 
Fig.  1.— EGG  OF  FLY.  cies-”  Entomologists 
are  strange  people ;  they 
don’t  appear  to  know  whether  our  commonest  insect 
is  different  from  a  similar  one  in  Europe,  and  are  not 
sure  of  how  or  where  it  breeds  !  1 1 
If  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  insects 
know  nothing  about  flies,  I  couldn’t  be  expected  to  give 
you  any  help,  and  so  let  the  matter  rest.  A  few  days  ago 
1  came  across,  in  the  English  “Science  Gossip,”  an  ar¬ 
ticle  showing  that  two  Englishmen  had  been  studying 
THE  EGGS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  HOUSE  FLY, 
and  if,  as  onr  entomologists  suppose— hut  do  not  seem 
to  have  decided  the  fact— our  fly  is  the  same  as  theirs,  we 
can  learn  something  of  its  early  stages.  Flies  do  not  al¬ 


POOR,  HELPLESS,  LIMP  THING, 

often  wet  and  bedraggled,  and  a  very  unpromising  crea¬ 
ture.  Let  it  alone.  In  time  it  will  unfold  its  wings,  stretch 
them  into  shape,  and  dry  them,  when  they  will  show 
their  proper  colors  and  real  beauty.  It  often  takes  several 
hours  to  get  ready  to  fly.  If  it  is  to  be  made  into  a  speoi- 


Fig.  4. — SETTING  A  BUTTERFLY, 


men,  it  should  be  killed  just  when  it  is  ready  to  fly,  and 
the  easiest  way  to  do  this,  and  one  that  causes  the  insect 
no  pain,  is  to  pnt  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  upon  its 
body.  This  usually  kills  small  insects  atonce  ;  the  larger 


ones,  after  having  the  chloroform,  should  be  put  under  a 
tumbler  or  other  glass,  or  shut  in  a  tight  tin  box,  so  that 
the  vapors  of  the  chloroform  will  be  confined.  Some  of 
the  large  moths  will  not  be  killed  by  chloroform ;  for 
these, entomologists  use  a  solution  of  one  dram  of  Cyanide 
of  Potassium  in  an  ounce  of  water.  A  large  needle  wetted 
with  this  and  thrust  into  the  insect, usually  lulls  at  once. 


Fig.  5.— SETTING-BOARD  FOR  A  LARGE  MOTH. 


This  is  so  deadly  poisonous  that  I  do  not  advise  its  use 
by  youngsters— and  as  I  do  not  know  whether  James  is 
old  enough  to  be  trusted  with  so  dangerous  stuff,  I  men¬ 
tion  it  as  one  of  the  things  for  him  to  carefully  let  alone 
if  he  is  a  mere  boy.  Having  killed  the  insect,  if  it  is  to 
MAKE  A  SPECIMEN 

it  must  be  carefully  dried.  Some  merely  have  a  long  pin 
thrust  through  the  chest  of  the  insect — that  part  to  which 
the  wings  are  attached — and  its  wings  pnt  in  shape,  as 
shown  in  fig.  4.  If  it  is  a  moth  wilh  a  large  body,  a 
grooved  board,  like  that  in  fig.  5,  or  a  hoard  with  two 
strips,  tacked  on  to  leave  a  space  between  them,  is  nsed. 
Where  the  moths  have  very  large  fat  bodies,  they  are  cut 
open  below  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors,  the  contents  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  cotton,  made  into  a  roll 
of  the  proper  size  ;  this  cotton  is  covered  with  powdered 
arsenic,  put  into  the  body,  and  that  is  closed  with  a  few' 
stitches.  But  as  these  operations  of  stuffing,  etc.,  require 
much  skill,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  lady  who  left  the  chry¬ 
salides  with  James  will  expect  any  such  care  from  him. 


A  Rowing  Maclaine. 

Sometimes  we  have  had  inquiries  from  hoys  about  fit¬ 
ting  up  an  in-door  gymnasium  where  they  could  take  ex- 


EXERCISING  WITH  THE  ROWING  MACHINE. 


ercise  in  stormy  weather.  The  Captain  of  a  Boat  Club  in 
Penn,  sends  us  a  sketch  of  a  rowing  machine  that  has 
been  put  up  in  his  boat  honse,  and  which  is  much  liked 
by  the  members.  This  strikes  us  as  a  capital  thing  for  a 
boy’s  gymnasium,  as  it  costs  very  little,  can  be  easily 
made  lighter  or  heavier,  and  gives  just  the  kind  of  exer¬ 
cise  that  is  obtained  in  the  nse  of  the  oar.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  engraving  that  it  only  requires  two  pullies, 
a  cord,  and  a  handle,  with  a  weight  suspended  as  there 
shown.  Those  who  are  practising  to  pull  in  a  boat  pre¬ 
fer  such  a  sliding  seat  as  is  nsed  in  rowing  shells,  but 
those  who  exercise  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  do  not  need 
this.  The  weight  is  to  he  graduated  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  person;  from  30  to  40  lbs.  is  used  by 
the  members  of  the  boat  dull— but  boys  will  need  much 
less.  The  weight  should  be  so  small  at  first  as  not  to  be 
fatiguing,  and  may  be  gradually  increased.  Pulling  at 
weights  lias  long  been  a  favorite  gymnasium  exercise, 
bnt  we  have  not  before  seen  the  weights  arranged,  as 
above  described,  to  give  an  exercise  similar  to  rowing. 


A  Curious  Question,  not  new,  bnt  quite  puz¬ 
zling  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it:  “How  can  two 
persons  he  born  at  the  same  moment,  and  both  die  at 
the  same  instant,  and  yet  one  have  seen,  in  fact  lived, 
twenty  days  more  than  the  other?  It  can  be  so.  Those 
who  have  not  seen  the  answer  may  enjoy  finding  out- 
while  we  delay  the  answer  until  next  month.  Our  young- 
readers  need  not  trouble  themselves  to  send  answers- 
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Pearls — Wliat  They  Are  and  Slow 
Procured. 

The  valuable  jewels — we  can  hardly  call  them  gems — 
known  as  pearls,  are  simply  a  rather  common  substance, 
pearl ,  in  a  peculiar  form.  Therefore,  before  we  talk 


about  pearls,  it  will  be  well  to  say  something  about  pearl 
in  general.  The  shells  of  various  Mollusks,  commonly 
called  “  Shell-fish,”  whether  found  in  salt  or  in  fresh  wa¬ 
ter,  show  upon  the  inside  what  is  known  as  a  “  pearly 
lustre ;  ”  the  surface  shows  a  great  variety  of  colors  as 


the  position  of  the  shell  is  changed,  and  we  see,  in  very 
delicate  tints,  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Sometimes 
the  shell  of  the  common  oyster  is  slightly  pearly,  but  only 
indistinctly  so,  while  the  shells  of  the  Unios  and  other 


Fig.  3. — FRESH-WATER  MUSSEL — UniO. 


Mollusks,  so  common  in  fresh  water  streams  and  ponds, 
and  commonly  known  as  “  Fresh  Water  Clams,”  or 
“  Mussels,”  are  often  lined  with  the  most  beautiful  pearl, 
and  show  brilliant  colors.  All  shells  are  much  alike— 
that  is,  they  are  limestone,  and  have  much  the  same 


composition  as  common  limestone  and  marble.  The 
animal  within  the  shell — the  oyster,  the  snail,  the  fresh 
water  clam,  indeed  all  the  Mollusks  that  have  shells, 

ALL  BUILD  THEIR  OWN  SHELLS. 

Their  shells  are  not  something  that  comes  to  them 
from  without,  but  they  are  built  up  by  the  animal  itself 


from  within.  Many  shells  show  by  lines,  on  the  outside, 
the  rate  of  their  yeurly  growth.  You  will  at  once  wonder 
if  all  shells  are  essentially  the  same,  why  all  shells  are 
not  pearly.  This  cannot  be  well  described  without  going 
into  matters  that  would  hardly  interest  yon,  and  I  can 
only  say  in  brief,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  material  is  put  together.  Rock  candy,  clear  barley 
sugar,  a  lump  of  loaf-sugar,  the  grained  appearance  of 
peppermint  drops,  and  the  dead  white  of  stick  candy, 
are  all  very  unlike  in  appear¬ 
ance,  yet  each  is  only  pure 
sugar  in  a  different  form ,  in 
which  the  particles  of  sugar 
have  a  different  effect  upon 
light.  Some  of  these  Mollusks 
in  forming  their  coverings,  so 
deposit  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
to  build  up  their  shell,  that  this 
in  those  with  the  pearly  lining 
DECOMPOSES  OR  BREAKS  UT 
THE  LIGHT, 

and  shows  the  various  colors  of 
which  white  lieht  is  compos¬ 
ed.  Yon  know  that  a  crack  in 
a  lump  of  ice  will  show  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  that 
a  soap-bubble,  when  blown  thin, 
will  show  the  most  beautiful 
colors  ;  these  common  illustra¬ 
tions  will  allow  you  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  minute  particles 
of  shell  material,  if  put  to¬ 
gether  in  a  certain  way,  may 
have  a  similar  effect  upon  light. 

The  difference  then,  between 
pearl  and  common  shell,  is, 
that  it  is  so  put  together  that  the  pearl  breaks  up 
white  or  common  light  into  colored  light.  The  ani¬ 
mal  in  making  its  shell,  whether  pearly  or  not,  takes 
great  care  that  its  interior,  the  case,  or  house  in  which 
its  soft  body  is  to  live,  shall  be  perfectly  smooth  and 
polished.  We  will  suppose  that  by  some  accident,  when 
the  animal  has  its  shell  open  and  is  taking  in  food,  a 
grain  of  sand  falls  in,  and  gets  between  the  soft  body  of 
the  creature  and  its  shell.  The  animal  has  no  claws  or 


other  helps  by  which  to  get  rid  of  this  unwelcome  guest 
to  its  house,  and  as  it  can  not  push  it  out,  it  covers  over 
the  grain  of  sand  with  its  sbeii  material,  so  that,  its 
sharp  corners  being  covered,  it  can  get  along  with  it  as  a 
round,  smooth  body,  and  as  year  after  year  it  gives  a  new 
coat  to  the  shell,  it  gives  one  to  its  troublesome  visitor, 
and  thus  the  grain  of  sand  grows  and  becomes  a  pearl. 

ALL  PEARLS  ORIGINATE 

in  this  manner— an  attempt  of  the  Mollusk  to  cover  up  a 
grain  of  sand  or  other  intruding  substance  that  it  cannot 
get  rid  of,  and  as  it  covers  it  with  the  same  material  us 
that  ol  which  it  builds  its  shell,  it  will  be  seen  that  only 
those  Mollusks  that  have  handsome  pearly  shells,  will 
make  handsome  pearls.  Pearls  are  very  often  found  in 
the  common  oyster,  but  as  the  shell  of  that  is  nearly  dead 
white,  and  very  rarely  pearly,  so  the  pearls  are  dead  white 
and  of  no  beauty.  It  is  in  the  Pearl-oyster,  a  large  oyster¬ 
like  Mollusk,  the  roundish  shells  of  which  are  sometimes 
a  foot  across,  that  we  find  the  most  beautiful  pearly  lin¬ 
ing,  and  consequently  the  most  beautiful  pearls,  when 
accident  causes  them  to  be  formed.  This  Pearl-oyster,  as 
it  is  called,  is  not  very  closely  related  to  our  edible  oyster ; 
naturalists  call  it  Avicula  margaritifera ;  it  is  found  in 
the  East  Indian  seas,  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  opposite 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  The  shells,  known  as 
“Mother  of  Pearl,”  shown  in  fig.  1,  are  much  used  for 
making  buttons  and  for  a  great  variety  of  small  ornamen¬ 
tal  work.  The  Pearl-shells  and  Pearls  are  obtained  by 

THE  PEARL  DIVERS. 

In  the  countries  where  they  abound,  there  are  regular 
pearl  fisheries.  The  “oysters”  are  found  at  a  depth  of 
from  50  to  100  feet,  and  the  boats  go  out  with  10  divers 
and  men  to  manage  the  boat  and  haul  up  the  divers.  Each 
diver  has  a  rope,  at  lho  end  ol  which  is  a  stone  weighing 
about  30  pounds,  it  has  a  loop  for  him  to  put  his  foot  in, 
and  also  a  sort  of  basket  to  hold  his  oysters.  The  en¬ 
graving,  fig.  2,  shows  a  pearl-fishing  scene  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  men,  when  at  the  bottom,  work  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  picking  up  the  oysters,  and  placing  them  in 
the  basket ;  the  most  experienced  can  stay  below  only  80 
seconds,  and  the  majority  are  down  but  60  seconds,  be¬ 
fore  they  jerk  the  rope  as  a  signal  to  be  pulled  up  with 
their  load.  When  the  oysters  are  brought  on  shore,  they 
are  stacked  up  to  die  and  decay,  and  as  a  consequence, 
a  pearl-fishery  is  not  a  pleasant  place.  The  best  pearls 
are  about  the  size  of  peas,  but  much  larger  ones  are 
found.  The  largest  pearl  known,  is  two  inches  through. 

PEARLS  IN  FRESH  WATER. 

As  already  stated,  the  shells  of  onr  Unios  or  “Fresh 
Water  Clams,”  or  “  Mussels,”  as  they  are  often  called, 
have  a  beautifully  pearly  surface  on  the  inside,  and  those 
sometimes  produce  pearls  of  great  beauty.  Fig.  3  shows 
the  Unio  in  which  pearls  are  most  frequently  found,  of 
about  half  of  the  real  size.  Several  years  ago.  the  Unios 
in  the  New  Jersey  streams  were  remarkably  productive 
of  pearls,  and  there  was  a  great  excitement  over  them. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  pearls  are  produced 
by  gravel,  or  other  matter  within  the  shells  of  the 
Mollusk,  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
pearls  artificially.  The  Chinese  are  especially  clever  in 

MAKING  PEARLS  AT  WILL. 

They  keep  the  Unios,  or  fresh  water  clams,  in  tanks, 


where  they  can  find  them  again,  and  dexterously  slip  in 
between  the  poorcreature  and  its  shell,  either  some  little 
bits  of  pearl-shell,  or  small  leaden  shot ;  they  sometimes 
pul  in  tiny  leaden  images  of  Buddha,  one  of  their  many 
gods.  These  articles  are  in  time  covered  with  pearl,  as 
shown  in  fig.  4,  and  the  superstitious  think  it  wonderful 
that  the  image  of  Buddha  should  appear  upon  the  shell. 
Other  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  artificial  pearls 
by  boring  through  the  shell  and  putting  in  sand,  etc. 


Fig.  2. — EAST  INDIAN  DIVERS  GATHERING  PEARLS. 


Fig.  4. — ARTIFICIAL  PEARLS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  CHINESE. 
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STATEMENT  OF 

THE 


We  are  now  supplying  all  our  customers  with  Extra 
Choice  Teas  at  the  very  lowest  wholesale  price,  50c. 
per  pound.  Good  Teas,  30c.,  35c.  and  40c.  per  pound; 
and  on  Tea  Orders  of  $5  and  upwards, 

All  Express  Charges  Paid. 

Our  business  connections  with  China  aud  Japan,  direct 
importations  from  the  place  of  growth,  long  experience  in 
the  business,  and  special  contracts  with  the  Express  Co.’s 
for  reduced  rates,  place  us  before  the  public  as  the 


OF  NEW  YORK. 


F.  S,  WINSTON,  President. 


For  the  Year  Ending  Dec.  31st,  1878. 

Net  Assets,  January  1st,  1878 . $82,355,678  27 

BECEIPTS  FOR  1878. 

From  Premiums . $13,092,719  83 

From  Interest  and  Rents. . . .  4,752,407  74  $17,845,127  57 

Total . .  $100,200,805  84 

DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  1878. 

For'  Death  and  Endowment 
Claims  (matured  and  dis- 


counted) . 

$6,603,713  22 

For  Annuities . 

26,697  97 

For  Dividends . 

3,555,462  00 

For  Surrendered  Policies  and 

Additions . 

4,214,158  94 

For  Contingent  Guarantee 

Account . . . . . . 

277,101  09 

For  Commissions  (payment 
of  current  and  extinguish- 

ment  of  future) . 

532,496  63 

For  Expenses  and  Taxes . 

817,099  57  $16,026,729  42 

Balance  January  1st,  1879 . $8-1,174,076  42 


ASSETS,  JANUARY  1st,  1879. 

Bonds  secured  by  Mortgages 

on  Real  Estate . $57,368,331  99 

United  States  and  other 

Stocks,  (cost  value) .  17,333,175  18 

Real  Estate .  6,319,051  73 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust 
Companies,  at  interest....  3,100,516  10 
Balances  due  by  Agents....  53,001  42 

Net  Assets,  January  1st,  1879 . $84,174,076  42 

Add 

Interest  Accrued — . $1,485,754  00 

Deferred  Premiums .  835.817  15 

Premiums  in  transit .  129,272  58 

Market  Value  of  Stocks  in 
excess  of  cost.. . 502,694  37  $2,953,538  10 


Gross  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1879 . . . $87,127,614  52 

Liabilities,  Jan.  1st,  1879  .  82,878,235  80 

Surplus  &  Conting’t  Guarantee  Fund.  .$4,249,378  72 

Number  of  Polices  in  force  Jan’y  1,  1879 . 91,828 

Sum  Insured  thereby . $290,774,315 

NOTE. — If  the  New  York  Standard  of  fonr  and 


a  half  per  cent  Interest  be  used,  the  surplus  is 

$11,395,553  30. 

From  the  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  a 
Dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  Policy  which  shall 
be  in  force  at  its  anniversary  in  1879. 


By  tbe  unanimous  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
another  important  step  in  advance  has  been  taken  in 
the  interest  of  all  Policy-holders  and  the  public,  by 
directing  that  the  premium  rates  on  old  and  new 
Polices  shall  be  reduced  fifteen  per  cent  from  present 
tabular  rates  for  Whole  Life  Annual  Premium  Polices, 
with  a  corresponding  equitable  reduction  on  tbe  other 
forms. 

The  option  is  given  to  present  members  to  accept 
this  reduction  in  cash  or  to  pay  full  rates  on  the  old 
plan,  and  receive  equitable  additions  of  insurance 
payable  with  the  policy  ;  the  reductions  to  be  made  on 
the  anniversaries  of  the  polices.  All  dividends  are 
allotted  in  proportion  to  the  actual  contributions  of 
each  class  to  the  surplus  of  the  Company. 

Naw  York,  February  19,  1879. 


Leading  Tea  House  in  the  U.  S., 

anti  the  PIONEERS  IIV  REDUCING  PRICES 
and  KEEPING  THEM  DOWN. 

Don’t  give  high  prices,  but  send  direct  to  the 

OLD  RELIABLE  TEA  HOUSE 

(The  Great  American  Tea  Company), 
and  get  your  goods  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Don't  be  deceived  by  other  concerns  who  imitate  our  style 
and  manner  of  doing  business. 

We  urge  all  lovers  of  good  Teas  to  give  us  a  trial. 

Special  Inducements  on  Large  Orders. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  FREE. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO, 


Importers,  31  and  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  4,335.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Largest  and  Cheapest  Tea  House  in  the  United  Stales. 


Liquid  Paints. 


These  are  the  purest,  finest,  richest  and  must  durable 
paints  ever  made  for  structural  purpose.  They  are  prepared 
ready  for  the  brush  in  sixteen  newest  shades  and  standard 
colors,  suitable  for  the  tasteful  decoration  of  dwellings  and 
all  classes  of  buildings,  inside  and  out,  and  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  protective  coating  is  required,  and,  cover¬ 
ing  body  and  durability  considered,  they  are  twenty -five  per 
cent  cheaper  than  the  best  White  Lead  or  any  other  kind 
of  paint  now  in  use. 

Our  Asbestos  Liquid  White  has  been  adopted  for  inte¬ 
rior  and  exterior  work  of  the  U.  S.  Capitol  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  -&S 

The  Metropolitan  Elevated  E.  R.,  of  New  York  City , 
Is  painted  with  our  paints. 


ASBESTOS  ROOF  PAINT  .—Brown  and  gray  and 
cream,  for  tin  and  shingle  roofs,  Iron  work,  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  fences,  outbuildings,  etc.  We  guarantee  this  to 
be  a  better  article  than  has  ever  before  been  offered  to  the 
public  for  similar  purposes. 

Special  Prices  to  large  consumers.  Samples  of  Colors  and 
Descriptive  Price-Lists  by  Mall. 

H.  W.  JOHNS’  MF’G.  CO., 

87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  Roofing,  Boiler  Cover¬ 
ings,  Steam  Packing,  Sheathing,  Cements,  Coat¬ 
ings,  etc. 


Improvement  for  1879. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

iW  Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest.  EEF"  Send  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Manal’g  Co., 
1123  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


NORTH  STAR  SEEDS. 


Minn.  Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane,  St.  Paul  and  North  Star 
Tomatoes,  and  other  specialties  of  Northern  origin  and 
growth.  Remember  “  the  further  north  seeds  are  grown,  the 
sooner  the  product  will  come  to  maturity.” 

Ours  is  the  most  northern  seed  farm  in  America.  Earliest 
sorts  a  specialty.  Catalogue  free. 

HOLLISTER,  CASTLE  &  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I  Marks’  Patent  First  Premiums.  ’ 

Artificial  Limbs,  with  Rubber  Hands  and 
Feet.  The  most  Reliable,  Comfortable , 

and  Useful.  Illustrated  Pamphlet  of  ll‘i 

pages,  containing  valuable  information, 
sent  free  to  those  giving  satisfactory  description  of  their 
case.  A,  A.  MARKS,  575  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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HOWARD  &  CO.,  New  York. 

Special  Announcement  in  Relation  to 

WALTHAM  WATL’HIS 


No.  B,  Key-Winder, 

8  9  90 

former  price, 

813 

“  3,  “  “ 

812  70 

ti-  a 

818 

“  7,  “  “ 

816  90 

a  a 

820 

“  8,  “  “ 

821  SO 

a  a 

825 

“  10,  “ 

829  90 

6i  »l 

833 

No.  B,  Stem-Winder, 

813  70 

former  orice, 

818 

“  3,  “  “ 

816  60 

4.  4. 

824 

“  7,  “  “ 

821  90 

41  it 

827 

“  8,  “  “ 

826  80 

44  44 

832 

..  10i  .. 

834  90 

44  44 

840 

All  are  New  Model  Movements,  In  Soiid  Sterling  Silver 
Cases  (guaranteed),  and  the  best  finished  Watches  of  these 
grades  ever  made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.  We  have 
used  the  above  numbers  for  years,  and  they  are  well  known 
to  our  customers  all  over  the  country. 

Terms  for  these  Special  Prices  :  Money  must  be 
sent  with  the  order ;  Post-office  Order  is  best  and  safest; 
next  to  that,  Registered  Letter.  The  Watch  ordered  will  be 
sent  at  once,  in  perfect  running  order,  safely  packed  to  go 
any  distance,  and  with  two  extra  crystals.  All  charges  will 
be  pre-paid  by  us  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  no  matter  how 
remote. 

Price-lists  with  full  particulars  sent  free  to  all  who  write 
for  it. 

We  do  not  care  to  sell  to  the  Trade,  and  make  no  discount 
whatever  ;  if  dealers  wish  to  buy  of  us,  they  must  remit  the 
same  amount  as  any  one  else.  Address 

HOWARD  &  CO.,  SwiI * * 4„Kom-: 

We  agree,  as  we  always  have .  to  refund  the  money  for  any 
Watch  that  does  not  give  satisfaction. 


ASK  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  FOR 

By  mail  30c.— AUTOMATIC  Eye  Glass  Holder,  by  mail 
25c.— Birch’s  Pat.  Key  Ring,  Hie.— Circulars  free. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE 

Only  Sensible  Shoe  for  Children 

Are  those  with  the  SILVER.  or 


THE  BLACK  TIP  UPON  THEM. 


THEY  REDUCE  SHOE  BILLS  0NE-HALF. 


Steam  -  Engines. 


lUOli  1878  AND  1871). 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
with  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 


Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Has  received  the  most  unqualified  testimony  from  Phy¬ 
sicians,  Matrons  and  Mothers  of  the  highest  character  and 
responsibility,  in  this  and  other  countries. 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY  SUCCESS 

that  this  food  has  attained  in  this  country  (the  sales  of 
which  aggregate  as  much  as  all  other  foods  combined)  is 
due  to  its  intrinsic  mei it,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  essential  to  growth  and  repair  either  in  the  Infant  or 
Invalid.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  multitudes  of  in¬ 
fants  have  been  slowly  starving  at  a  period  of  infancy  when 
development  and  growth  are  so  remarkably  active,  because 
of  inability  of  mothers  to  furnish  the  necessary  nutriment 
on  account  of  overtaxing  the  nervons  system,  and  by  pro¬ 
longed  lactation,  thus  lowering  the  standard  of  health  in 
both. 


Is  no  new,  untried  preparation,  but  has  been  in  use  for  SO 
years  ,  and  the  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

WOOL  RICH  &  (:0,,  on  every  label. 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY 
•  Importer  of  Annatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[April, 


136  pages  beautifully  Illustrated,  mailed  to  all  applicants 
enclosing  10  cts.  Regular  customers  free. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the  Flow¬ 
er  and  Kitchen  Garden,  with  colored  chromo  ;  216 
pages,  price  35  Cents. 

NEW  SEEING  WHEATS. 

128  Bashels  to  the  Acre. 

791  lbs.  Champlain,  528  lbs.  Defiance, 

Crown  from  a  Single  Pound  of  Seed. 

Heads  5  to  7  inches  long,  75  to  100  kernels 
per  head. 

CHAMPLAIN,  a  red,  bearded  variety— cross  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  Golden  Drop. 

DEFIANCE,  a  white,  bald  variety— cross  between  the 
Club  and  a  white  California  wheat. 

Prices  of  each  variety :— 75  cts.  per  lb. ;  3  lbs.,  $2,  by  mall, 

E repaid.  At  purchaser’s  expense :  $5  per  peck ;  $'15  per 
ushel. 

Our  Wheat  Circular,  giving  cultivation  whereby  the  above 
yields  were  produced,  reports  of  successful  competitors  for 
our  $250  Premiums  offered  in  1878,  and  full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  to  all  wheat  growers,  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

LOST  NATION.— A  new  variety  of  spring  wheat, 
highly  esteemed  in  many  localities.  3  lbs.  by  mail  $1.00; 
$1.00  per  peck;  $3.50  per  bushel. 

WHITE  RUSSIAN.— A  variety  of  superior  quality, 
recently  introduced,  highly  recommended.  3  lbs.  by  mail 
$1.00;  peck  $1.00;  hush.  $2.75. 

PEARL  MILLET. 

Clean  Seed,  15  cts.  oz„  40  cts.  M  lb.,  $1.00  lb.,  4  lbs.  $3.50. 
Seed  in  chaff,  50  cts.  pt.,  80  cts.  qt.,  by  mail,  post-paid.  Prices 
to  the  trade  will  be  given  on  application. 

Prickley  Comfrey  Roots, 

15  cts.  oz.,  40  cts.  A  lb.,  $1.00  lb.,  by  mail,  post-paid,  direc¬ 
tions  for  cultivation  accompanying  each  lot. 

NEW  DWARF  EARLY  PEA. 

BLISS’  AMERICAN  WONDER. 

The  best  early  Pea  in  cultivation,  does  not  require  bush¬ 
ing,  A  Pt.  pkts.  15  cts.,  piut  40  cts.,  qt.  75  cts.,  by  mail. 

EARLY  LIMA  BEAN. 

A  careful  trial  of  this  variety  the  past  season  proved  it  to 
he  ten  days  earlier  than  the  ordinary  variety.  25  cts.  per 
packet.  Pint,  $1.00,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Tie  Earliest  Sweet  Corn  in  Cnltiyation. 

DOLLY  DUTTON.— The  earliest  Sweet  Corn  ever 
introduced.  A  very  dwarf  growing  sort,  stalks  from  three 
to  four  feet  high.  Ears  small,  averaging  from  four  to  five 
inches  in  length,  kernels  of  good  size,  tender,  very  sweet 
and  delicious.  It  ripens  from  seven  to  ten  days  earlier  than 
the  Early  Minnesota,  and  is  of  much  better  quality.  Pkt., 
10  cts.;  pint,  40  cts.;  quart,  70  cts.;  select  ears,  10  cts.  each  ; 
$1.00  per  doz.,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

NEW  EMILY  FIELD  CORN. 
Queen  of  the  Prairie. 

A  variety  of  Yellow  Dent  Corn  which  originated  in  one  of 
our  Western  States,  and  has  been  carefully  selected  by  the 
growers  for  several  years,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  earliest 
varieties  of  Field  Corn  in  cultivation.  It  was  planted,  the 
last  season,  after  the  wheat  crop  had  been  harvested,  and 
matured  the  crop  perfectly.  It  was  also  planted  on  Long 
Island,  July  4th,  and  fully  matured  the  first  of  October. 

Selected  ears,  25  cts.;  3  lbs.,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1 ;  shelled, 
$1.50  peck ;  $4  per  bushel. 

Blunt’s  White  Prolific  Corn. 

Mr.  Blunt,  writing  to  the  “Country  Gentleman,”  says: 
The  Improved  White  Prolific  is  the  most  satisfactory  white 
variety  I  have  ever  raised.  The  average  number  of  ears  to 
the  stalk  is  six  good-sized  ears,  and  fourteen  the  largest 
number  on  any  one  stalk.  I  selected  100  stalks  that  made  a 
little  over  three  bushels  shelled  corn.”  Our  seed  of  this 
variety  is  very  extra,  having  yielded  from  80  to  100  bushels 
per  acre  the  past  season.  Price  per  bush.,  $4.00  ;  K  bush., 
$2.50 ;  peck,  $1.50 ;  A  peck,  $1.00 ;  qt.,  50  cents.  By  mail,  pkt., 
10  cents ;  50  cents  per  lb.;  4  lbs.,  $1.50 ;  selected  ears,  25  cts. 

Premium  Chester  Co.  Mammoth  or 
Golden  Dent, 

the  largest,  best,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable  varieties 
for  the  main  crop.  Bush.,  $3 .00 j  peck,  $1.00 ;  select  ears, 
75  cts.  doz.;  $5.00  per  hundred.  By  mail,  3  lbs.,  $1.00— ears 
25  cts.  each. 

Compton’s  Early  Field. 

Bush.,  $3.00;  peck,  $1.00:  select  ears,  75  cts.  per  doz.;  $5.00 
per  hundred.  By  mall,  3  lbs.,  $1.00— ears  25  cts.  each. 

Persian  Insect  Powder  Plant. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  securing  a  supply  of  the 
seed  of  this  plant,  from  the  blossoms  of  which  the  well 
known  “  Persian  Insect  Powder  ”  is  produced.— A 
packet  of  seed  will  supply  enough  of  the  material  for  the 
use  of  an  ordinary  size  family  for  a  year.— Directions  for 
Bowing  the  seed  and  preparing  the  Powder  sent  with  each 
package.  25c.  per  pkt.;  5  pkts.  $1. 


LATE  SNOWFLAKE. 

New  Varieties  of  Potatoes. 

BLISS’  TRIUMPH.— An  extra  early  variety,  ripen¬ 
ing  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose— and  one 
of  the  most  attractive  in  appearance.  Superior  quality  and 
very  productive. 

TROPHY.— A  new  and  exceedingly  fine,  medium  early, 
red-skinned  variety,  resembling  the  Snowflake  in  appear- 
ance  and  quality.  It  might  with  propriety  be  called  a  Red¬ 
skin  Snowflake. 

Price  of  each, 75c.  per  lb.:  three  lbs.  $2.00,  by  mail  post¬ 
paid.  Peck  $2.00  ;  A  bush.,  $3.00;  bushel,  $5.00;  bbl.,  $12.00. 

LATE  SNOWFLAKE.— A  sport  of  the  Early  Snow¬ 
flake,  and  fully  equal  to  that  favorite  variety  in  quality  and 
appearance,  ripening  three  weeks  later,  and  much  more 
productive.  60 cts.  lb.;  2  lbs.  $1.00,  by  mail ;  peck.,  $1.50; 
buGh.,  $4.00 ;  bbl.,  $8.00. 

All  the  leading  varieties  of  potatoes  at  market  price. 

The  Great  Centennial  Exhibit. 

500  Named  Varieties  Potatoes. 

The  largest  collection  in  the  world,  for  which  was  award¬ 
ed  the  Grand  Centennial  Prize  Medal  and  Diploma, 

One  Tuber  each  of  the  entire  collection,  correctly  la¬ 
beled,  and  carefully  packed,  express  or  postage  prepaid: 

500  varieties,  $100;  250  varieties,  $10;  100  varieties,  $25; 
50  varieties,  $15 ;  25  varieties,  $8. 


sorts,  beautifully  illustrated.  Centennial  collection  of  500 
varieties.  Also  much  useful  information  upon  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  valuaDle  esculent.  10c. 

Dioscorea  Batatas— Chinese  Yam. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  esculents  in  cultivation,  though 
but  little  known  ;  is  quite  hardy,  remaining  in  the  ground 
over  winter  without  protection.  They  may  be  boiled  or 
roasted,  and  when  cooked  possess  a  rice-like  taste ;  are  quite 
farinaceous,  nutritive,  ana  valuable  for  food.  It  is  also  a 
very  desirable  climbing  plant,  suitable  for  covering  screens, 
doors,  and  unsightly  places.  It  is  sometimes  called  “  Cin¬ 
namon  Vine,”  on  account  of  the  peculiar  odor  of  its  blos¬ 
soms.  Small  bulblets,  in  packets  of  one  dozen,  20  cents ; 
$1.50 per  100;  1  year-old  roots,  $1.25  per  dozen;  $6  00 per  100. 

Kenney’s  Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane. 

In  this  variety  we  have  a  plant  that  is  destined  to  prove  of 
immense  value  to  the  northern  portions  of  our  country.  Its 
saccharine  qualities  are  of  the  first  order,  fine  and  rich,  aud 
its  earliness  highly  recommend  it  to  the  whole  country. 
When  planted  early  in  May,  the  seed  almost  invariably 
ripens,  thus  giving  one  the  advantage  of  a  double  crop  in 
one  year,  from  one  planting,  some  20  or  25  bushels  of  seed, 
and  150  or  more  gallons  of  fine  syrup  per  acre— 900  lbs. 
sugar  were  produced  from  one  acre'  in  Minn.  All  kinds  of 
farm  stock  are  fond  of  the  seed.  We  have  samples  of  sugar 
in  our  office  produced  from  this  variety  equal  to  the  best 
coffee  sugars  in  the  market.  By  mail,  60  cents  per  ib.  3  lbs. 
$1.50.  Prices  for  larger  quantities  upon  application. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail. 

The  following  collections  contain  the  most  showy  vari¬ 
eties  in  our  large  assortment,  witti  full  directions  for  cul¬ 
ture: 

Collection  A— Contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of 

Annuals .  $1  00 

Collection  B— Contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of 

Biennials  and  PerennialB  .  1  00 

Collection  C— Contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annu¬ 
als  and  Perennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new  and 

choicest  in  cultivation .  1  00 

Collection  D— Contains  five  very  choice  varieties, 
selected  from  Prize  Flowers,  of  English  Pansies.  Ger¬ 
man.  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truf¬ 
faut’s  French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks .  1  00 

Any  one  remitting  $3  will  receive  the  four  collections 
postage  free.  _ _ 

Collections  of  Kitchen-Garden  Seeds 
Mail. 


by 


The  following  Collections  are  made  ur>  in  the  most  lib¬ 
eral  manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  all  the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables 
required  for  a  large  or  small  Garden. 

Assortment  No.  5— Contains  60  varieties . $3  50 

A-sortment  No.  6— Contains  40  varieties . 2  00 

Assortment  No.  7— Contains  20  varieties .  1  00 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  he  safely  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser)  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows :  No.  1,  $20.00;  No.  2,  $15.00;  No.  3,  $10.00;  No.  4, 
$5.00.  For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  see 
Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

Gladiolus  {mrpurco-auratus. 

This  is  a  new  species  from  Natal,  quite  distinct  from  the 
common  species  of  Gladiolus,  and  very  attractive.  On  a 
slender,  bending  stem,  which  rises  to  the’  height,  of  three  or 
four  feet,  are  borne  from  eight  to  twelve  nodding  flowers, 
somewhat  bell-shaped  in  form,  and  yellow  in  color,  with 
broad  purple  stripes  on  the  lower  divisions  within.  Now 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  25  cents  each  ; 
$2.50  per  doz. 


Bliss’  Illustrated  List  of  Novelties  for  1879,  mailed  free  to  all.  Address 

P.  0.  Box  4129.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York, 


A  Valuable  New  Corn. 

BLUNT  S  WHITE  PROLIFIC. 

(Described  in  March  No.  Am.  Agriculturist). 

I  offer  selected  seed  of  this  notable  field  corn  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices. 

By  mail  post-paid,  A  lb.  25c„  1  lb.  75c.,  3  lb.  $2.00.  By  ex¬ 
press  or  freight,  1  peck  $3.00, 1  bushel  $8.00. 

PEARL  MILLET. 

(Introduced  by  me  last  year.) 

Clean  Seed  (50  lbs.  to  the  bushel) ,  30c.  per  A  lb. j  $1.00  per 
lb.,  by  mail,  prepaid.  Per  peck,  $7.30.  Bushel.  $25.00. 

Descriptive  lists  of  the  above  and  other  choice  seeds  free 
on  application.  Wm.  H.  CARSON, 

125  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


GARDEN  CALENDAR 


1  Q'YCA  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

£  £.0  6  V  NOW  READY.  Contains  Brier 

Directions  for  the  Management  of  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Garden  and  Greenhouse;  also,  Select  Lists  of  Vegetable, 
Flower ,  and  Grass  Seeds.  Bulbs,  Plants,  and  every  Garden 
Requisite.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Send  two  3-cent  stamps 

Seedsman  and  Florist, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


for  postage. 

h£rnya,dreee 


Our  25c*  Box  of  Seeds  contains  Pearl  Millet,  Earth 
Almond,  Burpee's  Beet.  Acme  Tomato ,  Mammoth  Cabbage . 
Hanson  Lettuce,  Breakfast  Radish ,  Marblehead  Squash,  and 
Russian  Sunflower  ;  worth,  at  retail  $1,  but  costs,  postpaid, 
only  25c®  We  make  this  extraordinary  offer  to  extend  our 
trade.  Directions  for  culture  on  each  packet.  FLOWER 
SEEDS  I  Our  25c.  collections  each  contain  10  pkts,  worth 
at  least  75c.  We  give  5  boxes  of  Vegetable  or  5  collections 
of  Flower  Seeds  for  $1.  Order  now*  Stamps  taken. 
The  Farm  Annual  of  Blooded  Live-Stock,  Improved 
Seeds,  Fancy  Poultry,  etc.,  sent  free  of  charge  to  any 
Address.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. ,  221  Church  St.,  Phila. 

Cut  this  out.  This  Special  Offer  may  not  appear  again. 


SHAKER’S 

Genuine  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Address  D.  C.  BRAIN  ARD,  Agt.,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Co!.  Co.,  N.Y. 

Send  three-cent  Postage  Stamp  for  Splendid  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Amateur  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Garden  for  1879,  containing  about  two  hundred  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  two  beautiful  colored  Plates. 

Large  Discount  from  former  Prices. 

“SPECIAL  RATES  TO  GRANGERS.” 


s 


PEARL  MILLET 

(THE  NEW  FODDER  PLANT.) 

Yields  100  tons  green  =  lb  tons  dry  per  acre. 

1  60c.  per  pint  (by  mail,  postpaid). 

$1.00  “  quart  “  “ 

By  express,  buyer  to  pay  charges,  $5  per  peck. 

Statement  of  our  experiments  with  it,  and 
instructions  for  culture,  free  on  application. 

PITER  HENDERSON  &  GO.  I 

35  CORTLAND!  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


ELECTED  SEEDS,  JUST  IMPORTED. 

MANGOLD  WURZELS. 


WEBB’S  YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE  (New  Selection). 

“  IMPROVED  COLONEL  NORTH  YELLOW 
GLOBE. 

lMMOTH  LONG  RED. 

W  KINVER  YELLOW  GLOBE. 

5LLOW  FLESHED  TANKARD. 

“  RED  GLOBE,  excellent  quality  and  very  nu¬ 
tritious. 

“  LONG  YELLOW,  very  select. 

Also  WEBB’S  THOUSAND-HEADED  KALE,  or  Cabbage. 
Address,  WM.  CROZIER, 

Northport.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

T?  THT.T  &  ~RT.TTj  SEEDS  1WTCTT 

- ESTABLISHED  1854. - 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  and  get  our  twenty-fourth  an¬ 
nual  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Bulbs.  Bay  We  do  not 
spend  fabulous  sums  on  fancy  catalogues  and  style,  but  give 
onr  customers  the  benefit  of  low  prices. 

To  those  who  desire  it,  will'  also  send  our  Wholesale 
Price  List,  in  which  prices  are  given  of  seeds  in  quantity, 
and  small  dealers  and  large  farmers  can  buy  by  this  cata¬ 
logue,  and  save  money.  Correspondence  solicited  aud 
promptly  answered.  ROBERT  VEITCH  &  SON, 
Importers  and  Growers.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SEEDS,  BULBS,  PLANTS. 

Superior  quality,  by  mail  post-paid,  4  Lilies,  4  beautiful 
sorts,  including  Double  Tiger,  50  cts.  9  Gladiolus,  9  splendid 
sorts  with  name,  55  cts.  12  Double  Tuberoses,  fine  flowering 
bulbs,  80  cts.  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  free  to  all. 
Send  for  one  at  once.  All  kinds  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  at  Five  Cents  per  paper.  New  and  rare  Bulbs  and 
Plants  at  extremely  low  prices. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Queens,  N.  Y. 
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^ALWAYS  FRESH  &  GEJiUSjjw 


CUR  SPECIALTIES  FOR  1879. 

Farmers’  Far.  Corn,  the  heat  dent,  100  hus.  per  acre 
on  light  land,  very  early,  makes  finest  meal  and  excellent 
fodder,  lb.,  50 cts.,  post-paid:  peck,  $1^5  ;  bus.  $3.50  Imp, 
White  Prolific  Corn,  originated  by  Mr.  Blunt,  of  Teun., 
yields  enormously  very  superior  sort,  lb.,  50  cts.,  post-paid; 
peck,  $1.50;  bus.,  $4.00.  Pearl  Millet,  extra  clean  heavy- 
seed,  pkt.,  10c.;  A  lb.,  60c.;  lb.,  $1.00 ;  3  lbs.,  $2.50,  post-paid. 
Champlain  and  Defiance  Wheats,  X  lb.,  40  cts.j  lb., 
75  eta.;  4  lbs.,  $2.50,  post-paid.  Prickly  Comfrey,  lb.,  $1 ; 
8  lbs.,  $2.50,  post-paid.  Chnfag,  qt.»  60  cts.,  post-paid. 
Bay  View  Melon,  a  new  muskmelon,  of  delicious  flavor, 
large  size,  wonderfully  productive;  pkt.,  25  cts.  Sure- 
head  Cabbage,  always  heads;  pkt.,  25  cts.  Amber 
Cream  Sweet  Corn,  a  new  very  desirable  sort :  pkt., 
25  cts.  The  New  Tomato,  Red  CUieL  pkt.,  25  ets. 
Acme,  the  perfection  Tomato,  oz,,  60  cts.  Also, 

Tie  PHILADELPHIA  BROADCAST 

Seed  Sower,  for  sowing  all  varieties  Grain  and  Grass  Seeds. 
No.  1  sows  12  to  15  acres  per  hour ;  No.  2  (hand),  4  to  6 ;  at 
the  same  time  sowing  far  better  than  by  any  other 
method.  Our  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  for  1879  mailed 
on  application.  Send  for  it  at  once :  it  costs  nothing, 
and  may  save  you  a  great  deal. 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO., 

223  CHURCH  ST„  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SEEDS. 

All  the  leading  and  most  desirable  kinds  of 

VEGETABLE,  FIELD, 

AND 

FLOWER.  SEEDS. 

Will  be  found  In  my  new  priced  list.  Mailed  free. 

ALFRED  SBIDGEMAN, 

_ 876  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

True  and  Genuine.  Freslx  and  Reliable. 
One  of  the  oldest  seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent  by 
mail  Postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers’  Garden  Seeds  is  generally 
admitted.”— St.'s  American  Agriculturist. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address  CHARLES  SISTER., 

Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co,,  N.  Y. 


ERMONT  SEEf 

■  EXPERIENCED.  PLANTERS  'ARE,  AWARE  I 
•  THAt-, -NORTHERN'-  GROWN  SEED.  Witt. 
PRODUCE  Tilt  EARLIEST  RESULTS. 

.  ILLUSTRATED  'CATALOGUE  '  MAILED 
>:>  ..  .QN  RECEIPT  OF  STAMP..  .  k 

CvE. ALLEN, 

FLORIST  .'AND  seedsman. brattlesoro'Vt. 


TRY 

ORANGE  COUNTY  SEED 

Popular  because  Reliable.  Send  for  .Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Seed  Potatoes  a  Specialty. 

CORNISH  &  GRIFFIN, 

(Successors  to  Hawkins  &  Cornish,  Goshen,  N.  Y.) 
_ Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  S,  Y. 

HEIKES  NURSERIES 

Are  prepared  to  offer  special  induce¬ 
ments  for  the  spring  of  1879,on  Apples, 
Crab  Apples,  Tetofsky,  Haas,  Pewau- 
kee,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Currants,  and 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries,  and  a  general  Nursery  Stock. 

We  respectfully  solicit  correspond¬ 
ence. 

The  Heikes  Nurseries  Co., 
Dayton,  O. 

BIRDSVILLK  “  SEE®  FAB!,” 

via  Herndon  P.  O.,  Ga„ 

Producer  and  Dealer  in  Southern  Acclimated  Field  and 
Garden  Seed,  carefully  selected,  for  sale.  Pearl  Millet  and 
Seeds  of  other  forage  crops  for  sale.  Drop  a  postal  card 
for  Circular  and  Price-List. 

PRICKLE  Y  COMFREY  ROOTS. 

H  lb.  50c.;  1  lb.,  75  cts.,  post-paid ;  10  lbs.  and  upwards  by 
express,  50  cents  per  lb.  Full  particulars  sent. 
_ G.  A.  WILCOX,  Gosport,  N,  Y. 

SUFFOLK  CO.  SEEDS,  PLANTS,  TREES,"  for  1879.  Cold 

Frame  Plants  a  specialty.  True  and  Reliable.  Low  Price 
t  free  to  all.  Wm.  W.  Steeling,  Cutchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 

DBARL  MILLET,  SO  cts.  K  lb.;  10  cts.  a  pkge.  New 
A  Rose  Aster,  6  cts.;  New  Japan  Cockscomb,  6  cts.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  H.  N.  SMITH,  So.  Sudbury,  Mass. 


NEW,  RARE  OR  0H0ICE. 

To  Farmers  and  Gardeners.— I  offer  the  following 
new,  bare  or  extra  onoioE  Vegetable  Seed,  postpage  paid 
by  me. 

Marblehead  Early  Sweet  Corn.— Decidedly  the 
earliest  of  all  varieties  of  sweet  corn.  Per  package,  15  cts. 

Egyptian  Sweet  Corn. — Decidedly  the  sweetest  of  all 
varieties  of  white  sweet  corn.  Per  package,  10  cents ;  per 
pound,  35  cents.  „ 

Marblehead  Mammoth  Sweet  Corn.— -The  largest 
of  all  varieties,  and  the  earliest  of  the  extra  large  kinds. 
Per  package,  15  cents;  per  pint,  88 cents. 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Field  Corn.— Kernels  and 
ears,  extra  large,  not  suited  to  the  South.  Per  package,  10 
cents ;  per  quart,  55  cents. 

Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane.— Samples  of  the  sugar, 
and  full  instructions  for  cultivation  and  making  of  sugar, 
sent  with  each  lot.  Per  quarter  pound,  16  cents;  per  pound, 
45  cents. 

Bastian’s  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet.— The  best  of 
the  earlies  ;  a  great  acquisition.  Per  ounce,  12  cents ;  per 
pound,  $11S. 

Hancock  Early  Peas.— The  best  cropper,  and  purest 
of  all  the  extra  early  sorts.  Per  package,  10  cents,  per 
quart,  60  cents. 

Tnilby’s  Cucumber.— Large,  very  handsome  and  very 
prolific.  A  prize  for  any  garden.  Per  package,  15  cents  ; 
per  ounce,  85  cents. 

Marblehead  Champion  Pole  Beans,— 15  cents  per 
package.  The  earliest  of  all  varieties. 

Kentucky  Wonder  Beans.— 15  cents  per  package. 
Compared  with  scores  of  varieties,  they  have  proved  the 
most  prolific. 

Butman  Squash.— 20  cts.  per  oz.;  10  cts.  per  package. 

Marblehead  Squash.— 20  cents  per  oz.;  10  cents  per 


Hubbard  Squash.— 20  cents  per  ounce. 

As  the  original  introducer  of  these  three  splendid  winter 
varieties,  I  offer  seed  grown  specially  for  purity. 

Cocoanut  Squash.— 10  cents  per  package ;  80  cents  per 
oz.  Excellent  in  quality  and  an  elegant  ornament  for  the 
parlor.  Very  prolific. 

Danver’s  Carrot.— $1.50  per  pound ;  15  cents  per  ounce. 
Fortv  tons  have  been  raised  to  the  acre. 

Sill’s  Melon.— A  cantaloupe;  sweet,  spicy,  delicious. 
Per  ounce,  20  cents. 

Vick’s  Early.— 20  cents  per  ounce ;  10  cents  per  package. 
The  best  of  all  the  early  Water  Melons. 

Excelsior  Melon.— 25  cents  per  oz.;  10  cents  per  pack¬ 
age.  Has  been  raised  in  Massachusetts  to  weigh  75  pounds. 
Quality  excellent. 

White  Egg  Turnip.— The  new  American  turnip.  Early, 
large,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Per  oz.,  15  cents. 

My  Seed  Catalogue,  treating  of  all  the  above  varieties  in 
detail,  and  an  immense  collection  of  vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed,  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

J,  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


IMPROVED  PROLIFIC  WHITE 

SEED  CORN. 

Selected  and  saved  by  myself,  4  to  10  ears  on  a  stalk- 
79  to  161  bus.  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

Price  by  mail,  50  cents  per  pint ;  75  cents  per  quart ; 

I  $2  per  bus.;  $3  per  two  bus.,  by  Express  or  freight. 

|  Remit  by  Reg.  Letter.  A.  S.  BEEKMAN, 

South  Branch,  New  Jersey, 

LANE’S 

Imperial  Sugar-Beet  Seed. 

The  best  root  to  feed  cows  or  youngstock.  40  tons  raised 
per  acre.  %  lb.,  25  cts.  ;  1  lb.,  75  cts.  Postage  added, 

_ _ HENRY  LANE,  Cornwall,  Vt. 

UfREEIVIf.KE  flftlRlV  S2-rowed,  nothing  new,  tested 
txll-LiDJIiU.IhD  bWlllb  for  50  years  on  one  farm,  large 
ears,  matures  early,  highly  productive.  For  lull  description 
and  price  list  send  postal  with  address  to  J.  C.  GREENLEE, 
Harltuid  Farm,  East  Bethlehem,  Wash.  Co.,  Pa. 

LANE’S  Improved  Sugar  Beet  is  the  best  to  raise  for 
stock.  Seed,  %  lb.,  25c.;  lb.,  75c.  Also  Compton’s 
Field  Corn ;  and  a  general  list  of  Seed,  and  Potatoes;  send 
for  price  list.  DAVID  R.  WOOD,  Morrisville,  Vt. 

A  SPARAGTTS— NEW  VARIETY— SM  ALLY’S 
A  DEFIANCE.  The  merits  I  claim  lor  the  Defiance: 
it  is  early,  a  larger  grass,  softer,  more  tender,  free  from 
wood,  the  flavor  sweet  and  very  delicate ;  far  superior  to 
all  other  sorts,  and  will  produce  double  that  of  the  Colossal, 
and  can  cut  it  longer;  also  will  continue  to  grow  longer 
than  other  sorts.  Address 

_ _ A.  SMALLY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

The  Albany  Seed  Store, 


Price  <fc  Knickerbocker,  Successors  to 


SPRING  CATALOGUE— 250  Illustrations.  Mailed  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  which  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  on  first  order.  80  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y'. 

A  NEW  LETTUCE, 

“EUREKA  ” 

A  new  variety  of  our  own  production,  which  we 
offer  for  the  first  time  to  the  public,  and  can  confidently 
say  it  is  the  best  Lettuce  for  family  use  ever  introduced. 
Possessing  more  good  qualities  than  any  variety  we 
have  ever  tried.  The  entire  stock  of  this  valuable  in¬ 
troduction  is  in  our  hands.  Give  it  a  trial.  Price* 
cts.  per  packet,  ©r  5  packets  for  $1 « 

Address,  CROSMAN  BR09S,  Rochester*  H.  Y, 

M.  B.«— Our  Seed  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

ARTICHOKES 

Red  Brazillian  and  White  French  Varieties,  cheapest  hog 
food  known.  Send  for  Circular.  E.  F.  BROCKWAY. 
Ainsworth,  Iowa.  Say  you  saw  this  in  Am.  Agriculturist. 


CHOICE  SEEDS. 


Doura  or  Guinea  Corn. 

THE  BEST  ANNUAL  FODDER  PLANT, 
25  cts.  per  2  oz.  packet. 

PMCKLEY  COUFSIEY, 

The  Best  Perennial  Fodder  Plant. 
Roots  for  sale,  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Per  lb.,  post¬ 
paid,  $1 ;  per  10  lbs.,  $7.50 ;  per  100  lbs.,  $60. 

PEARL  MILLET, 

CHOICE  CLEAN  SEED,  FREE  FROM  HUSK, 

$1  per  lb.  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Send  for  our  Seed  Catalogue,  which  is  now  ready  for 
mailing.  Address,  R,  H.  ALLEN  <fc  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  N.  V.  City. 

CHOICE  urn 
SEEDS. 
Danver’s  © 

Carrot,  1  lb.,  $1.15 ;  five  lbs.  $1  per  lb.  by  express,  oq  B 
White  Globe  Onion  Seed  from  very  best  of  stock,  «- 
ij*  1  lb.,  $1.50 ;  5  lbs.,  $1.25  lb.  Yellow  Denver  and  ©  _ 
*0  Red  Globe  Onion  Seed,  $1  lb.;  by  mail,  $1.16.  A  ©  W 
large  stock  of  Bedding  Plants.  Price  very  low.  ”  © 
Write  for  what  you  want,  and  get  the  best  offer  • 

B  in  the  market. 

©  E.  B.  JENNINGS,  a 

S3  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Southport,  Conn.  S, 

~214  BUSHELS  OF. 

CORN 

TO  ONE  ACRE, 

McCLURE’S  PROLIFIC  CORN  produced  214 
bushelB  to  the  acre,  proof  of  which  was  given  in  October 
15  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  I  will  send  by  mall,  post¬ 
paid,  sufficient  seed  of  this  famous  corn  to  plant  10  square 
rods  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  or  5  packages  to 
one  address  for  $1.  Every  farmer  should  procure  this  won¬ 
derfully  productive  corn.  J.  S.  Crowell,  Manager 
_ “Farm  and  Fireside,”  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Potato  Planter. 

With  it  one  man,  with  the  aid  of  one  horse,  can 

Plant  Five  Acres  a  Day, 

viz.,  open  the  furrow,  cut,  drop,  and  cover  the  Seed  and 
Fertilizer.  NASH  &  BRO„  Manufacturers, 

7  College  Place,  N.  Y. 

- A  K  J - 

As  introducer  of  the 
new  White  Egg 
Turnip,  I  offer  the 
remainder  of  my  1878 
crop  of  seed  at  re¬ 
duced  rates ;  also. 
White  Prolific  Field 
Corn,  Pearl  Millet, 
Mangolds,  Farm  Gar¬ 
den, Flower  Seeds  etc. 

- P  % — 

My  AnnualTllustrat- 
-  Ca  '  "  - 


ed  Catalogue  for  1879 
will  be  mailed  to  any 
addres^on ^application 

Special  inducements 
to  dealers, Agricultur¬ 
al  Societies,  Farmers’ 
Clubs,  and  others  re¬ 


quiring  large  quantities. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  &c.  Wholesale  rates 
very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters. 
Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  List.  Price  List  free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

~\TEW  $60  PRIZE  GRAPE. 

IN  M CORE’S  EASRLY, 

A  new,  hardy  Grape,  combining  the  following  desirable 
qualities :  Hardiness,  size,  beauty,  quality,  earliness  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness. 

Also,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Asparagus,  etc.  Send  for 
Circular.  JOHN  B.  MOORE,  Concord,  Mass. 

Say  where  yon  saw  this. 

Prices  lower  than  ever. 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties. 
Plants  of  best  Quality; 
at  doz. rates  free  by  Mail, 
and  SMALL  FRUITS.  Send  for  Price  List. 
Address  BUSH  &  SOM  &  MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 


GRAPES 


gggisiir  ’■ 


Willbe  __ 
mailed  FREEtcT  ^ 
all  applicants.  It  con- 
tains  colored  plate,  500  engravings,  v* 
about  150  pages,  and  full  descriptions,  -s 
prices  and  directions  for  planting  over  1200  — — — — — 

varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants.  Roses 
Invaluabls  to  all.  Send  for  it.  Address  * 

D-  M.  ITEREY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Kieh, 
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LAUDRETHS  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Are  the  PRODUCE  OF  OUR  FARMS,  situated  at 

BRISTOL,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  BURLINGTON,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
MANITOWOC,  Manitowoc  Co.,  Wis.  MONASKON,  Lancaster  Co.,  Va. 

The  whole  comprising  a  total  of  1574  ACRES,  owned,  occupied  and  cultivated  by  ourselves.  Upon  these  lands  we  have 
applied  in  a  single  season,  $20,000  worth  of  purchased  fertilizers,  a  fact  which  exhibits  the  magnitude  of  our  operation. 

THE  ISTOOIS.  S3E3E333® 

From  which  all  our  crops  are  grown  on  all  the  farms,  are  produced  on  Bloomsdale,  the  Pennsylvania  Farm,  and  under  the 
daily  scrutiny  of  the  proprietors,  are  thoroughly  culled  of  all  departures  from  the  true  types,  and  produce  cropB  of  such 
purity  of  strain  as  to  warrant  us  in  declaring  that  none  are  supekiok,  and  few  equal  1 

Varied  soils  and  climates,  systems  of  cultivation,  drying  houses,  steam  machinery.  Implements  and  appurtenances 
generally,  demonstrate  our  ability  to  produce  large  and  varied  stocks  of  seeds  of  the  purest  quality,  at  the  very  lowest 
price.  All  who  desire  good  seeds,  should  purchase  LANDRETHS’. 

If  your  merchant  does  not  keep  them,  write  for  them.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

83  So.  Oth  S«.  DAVID  LAMiltETH  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


WE  HAVE  MADE 

For  the  season  of  ’79  a  new  combination  of  Garden  tools  ; 
one  so  useful  that  every  reader  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  who  has  a  vegetable  garden  should  own  it.  The  four  en¬ 
gravings  show  a  portion  of  the  combinations.  As  a  Drill, 
it  Is  capable  of  sowing  the  whole  list  of  Garden  Seeds,  being 
furuished  with  an  adjustable  opening  plow,  patent  dropping 
and  covering  devices,  and  a  marker  and  roller.  As  a  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  it  has  no  equal ;  it  hoes  close  and  thoroughly  (lie 
smallest  plants ;  the  hoes  are  reversible  and  exchangeable. 

Asa  Wheel  Cultivator  one  can  do  as  much  with  it  as  six  with 
hand  hoes,  in  addition  to  these  useful  combinations,  the 
tool  is  provided  with  an  elegant  polished  steel  plow,  an  ever 
useful  assistant  In  the  Garden  from  early  Spring  till  Fall. 

We  know  this  combination  to  be  the  most  valuable  that  has 
ever  been  offered  to  the  Gardener.  The  price  is  but  little 
more  than  tiiat  of  an  ordinary  seed  drill,  yet  the  additional 
combinations  are  many  times  more  useful  than  the  drill 
alone ;  and  we  want  every  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  who  ^ 
has  a  garden  to  send  for  our  full  descriptive  catalogue  and  S 
testimonials  and  judge  for  himself.  It  is  free  to  all.  ' 

S.  L..  ALLEN  *Sz  CO.,  229  Market  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .HiS® 


The  Monitor  Seed  Drill. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  positive  Seed  Drill  ever  invented.  It  is  radically  different 
from  and  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  the  only  machine  which  measures  and  drops  the 
seed  witli  a  positive  motion,  and  exactly  the  same  amount  at  eacii  foot  or  yard.  It,  lias 
been  tested  D.v  5  years’  use  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  awarded  the  highest  prize  at  the 
Centennial.”  (Eg'"  The  “  Monitor  ”  lias  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the  season  of  1878, 


„  as  a  h'irst.  Class  Machine  by  Professor  Geo.  Tliurber,  of 

Hew  Jersey,  and  by  Jas.  Vick^of  Rochester,  N .  T. 


and  heartily  endorsed 
'lew  Jersey,  and  by  Jai 

B W  Agents  Wanted. 


-tor  full  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials,  address 
THE  MERRIMAC  MACHINE  CO.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


Rue’s  Hand  Cultivator  &  Seed  Drill, 


Send  for  circulars  to  GEO.  W.  RUE,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

‘VICTOR”  One-Horse  WHEAT  DRILLS, 

(3  and  5  hoed) 
for  sowing  Wheat, 
Rye,  Barley,  in  fallow 
ground  or  in  standing  corn. 

Force  feed;  simply  con¬ 
structed.  The  five  hoed  is  ad¬ 
justable  for  different  widths, 
and  is  just  what  every  small 
farmer  ought  to  have,  saving 

_  the  price  of  a  two  horse  drill. 

Manufactured  only  by 
(Send  for  circulars.)  EWALD  OVER,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

Pearce’s  Improved  Catooon  Broadcast 
Seed  Sower. 

For  Sowing  all  kinds  of 
Grain  and  Grass  Seed. 
Tins  machine  does  as  much 
work  as  5  men  can  do  by  hand, 
and  does  better  work  than  can 
be  done  by  any  other  means 
whatever.  No  more  sowing 
too  much  to  the  left.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  county  in  the 
United  States.  Price  $6.  Send 
stamp  for  circular. 
GOODELL  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  H., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

ilDrooK’S  w  SEED  DRILL  &  “NEW” 

Hand  Cultivator  sow  and  cultivate  all 
kinds  vegetables.  Do  work  of 
n  men.  Best  and  cheapest, 

$9.50  Price  012.50  combinedo  ^ 

Boxed.  Steel  Teeth. 

Circulars  Free.  Hade  by  E.  E.  LUMMUS  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass, 


if  \SAGE  ORANGE  makes  the  cheapest  fence.  200,000 
\  P  extra  plants  for  sale.  75  acres  in  thrifty  nursery  stock. 
Price  List  free.  Address  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


MATTHEWS’  bIFll 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every- 
where  to  be  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass, 


An  elegant  illustrated  quarterly  devoted  to  gardening  in 
all  its  branches,  containing  a  complete  list  of  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  etc.,  at  reduced  prices,  also  much  information.  10c. 
per  year,  sample  copy  and  packet  of  New  Japan  Cocks¬ 
comb  Seed  for  3c.  A.  C.  NELLIS, 

Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


named  sorts  50cts.  per  dozen.  Catalogues  free. 
D.  O.  McGkaw,  Riverside  Gardens,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


YOXJ 

Can  buy  100  Roses,  Geraniums  &  Bedding Plantsfor  S5.00 

50  “  “  . .  3.00 

85  “  “  “  “  “  1.75 

14:  “  or  11  or  7  of  eacii  (samples)  “  1.10 

80  Greenhouse  &  Bedding  Plants  “  “  1.10 

Sent  by  mail,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  sure. 

Lists  free.  Order  samples,  and  see.  Address 
TYRA  MONT GOME R 


MERY,  Mattoon,  III. 


FOR  #1.00.  Is 

ets  Flower  Seed.  12  for  50  cts. 


Mail  Post-paid. 
"110106  Plants  *fc 
is,  and  2  pack- 

Choice  newvarie- 


( Name  Paper.) 


Castleton-on 


S,Hor>i 

Huds 


son,  N.  Y. 


QUEEN  OP  THE  MARKET 


the  largest, 
handsomest, 

_  best  hardy 

Led  Raspberry,  three  inches  around,  very  productive,  car¬ 
ries  welt,  and  sells  best  in  market.  Sharpless  and 
Crescent  Seedlings  the  hest  Strawberries.  Snyder, 
'Yallace  and  Taylor  the  hardiest  and  most  prolific 
Blackberries:  and  other  small  Fruits.  K.aki,  the  most  de¬ 
licious. Tapan  fruit,  as  large  and  hardv  as  Apples.  Kieller’s 
Hybrid  Seedling  Pear,  blight-proof,  good  quality,  bears 
early  and  abundantly.  Send  for  Catalogues. 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES,  “Sharpless.”  “  Cres- 
k5  cent,”  “  Diichesse.”  RASPBERRIES. “Pride,” 
Henrietta,  ’  “  Reliance,"  “  Gregg.”  GRAPEVINES, 
“Moore’s Early,”  “Highland,” “Lady.” Prickly  Comfrey, 
Compton’s  Corn,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

B.  E.  HOXIE,  Northampton,  Mass. 


B  o- 

8g 


POTATO  AND  COTTON  BUGS. 
INSECTICIDE.  London  Purple. 

Superior  to  and  one-third  the  price  of  Paris  Green.  Manufactured  only  by  HEM  TNG  WAY  CO.,  GO  Mark  Lane, 
London,  Eng.,  New  t ork  P.  O.  Box  990,  who  will  forward  address  of  nearest  dealer  from  whom  supply  can  he  obtained. 


(Trade 
Mark .) 


Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage 

There  being  a  good  deal  of  seed  in  the  market  raised  from 


- ght  strain  of  seed  under  proper 

cultivation,  has  been  grown  to  weigh  over  60  pounds  to  a 
single  plant,  and  sixty  tons  to  the  acre,  I  now  offer  to  the 
public  seed  that  has  been  raised  by  myself,  with  peculiar 
care,  all  of  it  from  extra  large,  extra  solid  heads.  The 
Marblehead  Mammoth  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  is  one  of 
the  most  crisp  and  sweetest  of  all  varieties  of  the  cabbage 
family,  as  will  be  seen  by  extracts  of  letters  to  be  found  In 
my  Seed  Catalogue,  where  my  customers  state  that  they 
have  raised  cabbages  from  my  seed  that  have  weighed  40, 
45,  and  50  pounds  each.  Full  instructions  for  cultivation 
sent  with  every  parcel  of  seed.  Seed  per  pound,  $5.00 ;  per 
ounce,  50  cts. ;  per  y,  ounce,  2r>  cts.  My  large  Seed  Catalogue 
sent  free  to  all  applicants.  My  very  thorough  treatise  on 
Cabbage  Raising,  80  cts. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


POTATOES, 

Barley,  Corn,  Beans,  Turnips,  Mangel 
Wurzel,  &c. 

CHOICE  VARIETIES  OF 

GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

With  directions  for  cultivation.  Sent  free,  pre-paid,  by 
return  mail,  to  any  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
who  send  me  their  address  on  a  postal  card. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES, 

A  SPECIALTY. 

STANDARD  VARIETIES.— SELECTED  STOCK. 

Also  a  large  and  choice  lot  of  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Import¬ 
ed  Early  Pea  Seed.  All  at  lowest  cash  figures. 

T.  C.  DAVENPORT,  124  Dock  Bt„  Phlla,,  Pa. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

All  kinds.  Low  prices.  Send  lor  Price  List. 

H.  W.  Williams  &  Sons,  Batavia,  Ill. 

The  best  ix  America;  Mammoth  Pearl 
Potato.  $50.00  paid  (after  satisfactory  proof  i  to  any  per¬ 
son  having ap  '  ' 
this.  See  adv. 

$1.00. 


Broom  Corn 

Seed. 


Evergreen  Improved.  Extra  fine  brush. 
Good  length  and  free  from  curl.  Never 
gets  red.  50  cts.  quart  by  mail.  Samuel 
Wilson,  Meclmnicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WHITE  WATER  1,11/ST.  —  Strong 
*  *  roots  of  this  fragrant  Lily,  with  printed  directions  for 
planting  in  tubB  and  ponds,  25  cts.  each,  $2  per  doz.,  by  mail, 
MANN  BROS.,  Randolph,  Mass.  P.  O.  Box  162. 

GLADIOLUS— First-Class  Bulbs,  from  $15  per  1,000  up¬ 
ward.  Tuberoses — fine  double-flowering  bulbs,  $12  per 
1,000.  A  retail  catalogue  of  the  above  on  application. 

WM.  H.  MOON,  MorrisviUe,  Pa. 


dents  received  any  time.  Catalogue  free.  Address  REV. 
F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M„  Principal,  East  Greenwich,  R.  1. 
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CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY 


Sec  Illustration  in  March 
No.  Am.  AgricuUurist.page 
101.  Tills  variety  promises 
to  he  the  great  market  rasp¬ 
berry  of  the  country,  hardy 
thus  far  in  winter,  and  the 
foliage  endures  without 
soils.  Chits.  Downing  says:  “I  consider  it  the 
The  fruit  is  large,  very  linn,  and  the  plants,  as  I 

Tiie  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Took  the  1st  Prize  at  Boston,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  Antwerp  class.  Also  the 
GREGG  and  all  the  best  new  and  standard  varieties.—  SHARPLESS,  Crescent  Seedling,  Forest  Rose,  and  all  the 
other  new  and  standard  kinds  of  Strawberries,  also  Currants,  "ir**  Tp'fc  '7T3  Cornwall-on- 

Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries— pure,  first-class  plants.  Jp.  Jr"  JviJXit  Hudson,  N.Y. 

Prices  very  reasonable.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free.  Address  f  xxuubou,«.  * 


i  arm  the  hot  sun.  Grows  vigorously  everywhere,  even  on  light  sandy 
most  promising  market  raspberry  before  the  puldic,  as  far  as  yet  tested, 
have  seen  them,  are  vigorous  growers  and  exceedingly  productive.” 

PRIDE  OF  THE  HUDSON  RASPBERRY, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

100  Crescent  Seedling. 

100  Great  American. 

100  Cumberland  Triumph. 

100  Monarch  of  West. 

100  Boyden’s  30. 

100  Wilson's  Albany. 

GRAPE-VINES. 

15  Concord. 

12  Hartford  Pro. 

8  Martha  (White). 


Either  Kind,  Post-Paid, 

FOR  $1.00. 

I, a plrum  &  Anthony, 

Clayton,  Del. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  DOLLAR  NURSERY. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 

50  Brandywine  (Red). 

35  Delaware  (Red). 

25  Hirstine  (lied). 

50  Mammoth  Cluster. 

50  Doolittle’s  Imp. 
BLACKBERRY  PLANTS. 
S5  Kittatinuy. 

35  Wilson’s  Early. 

35  Dorchester. 

35  Lawton. 


Strawberry 


to 


E.  P,  ROE 


Has  a  Superb  Stock  of  the 
Coining  New  Strawberries, 

Crescent  Seedling,  Forest  Rose, 
Sharpless,  Prouty’s  Seedling,  Great 
American,  and  all  the  Standard 
Kinds. 

The  N  Y  Horticultural  Society  gave  his  Strawberries  the 
1st  Prize  In  1877 ;  again  the  1st  Prize— a  gold  medal  -in  1878. 
Also  1st  Prize  from  Newburgh  Bay  Hort.  Society,  and  29 
minor  premiums  from  various  Societies.  The  Massachusetts 
Hort.  Society  awarded  him  the  1st  Prize  in  ’78  for  the  largest 
and  best  collection  of  Raspberries.  He  has  also  the  largest 
stock  in  the  country  of  the  two  Great  Raspberrries, 
CUTHBERT  and  PRIDE  OF  THE  HUDSON 
and  all  the  leading  varieties.  His  family  list  of  small  fruit 
plants  is  the  best  and  most  liberal  ever  offered. 

$15  Worth  of  Plants  for  $5. 

Descriptive  catalogue  free  to  all.  Address, 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

$1,000  WORTH  OF 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

GIVEN  AWAY. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Gooseberry  and 
Asparagus  ;  100  Varieties'.  Strong  plants  true  to  uame.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  offer.  Family  Supply.  20  varieties  $3.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  G.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Crescent  Seefllini  Strawberries. 

at  bottom  prices  of  any  one  advertising  in  this  paper ;  Great 
American,  $3.H0  per  1,000.  Miner's  Great  Prolific,  $10  per 
LOOO ;  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries 
Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue,  and  see  prices. 

S.  C.DE  COU, 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


1,000,999 


Strawberry ,  Raspberry ,  Black- 
berry ,  Currant.  Grape  -  Vines , 
Asparagus  Roots ,  Peach  -  Trees. 

too  SELECTED  VARIETIES. 

Some  prices  page  117,  last  No.  Genuine  stock.  Quality 
best.  Prices  loicesl.  Send  for  free  Catalogue  to 

JOHN  Sj.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

GOOD  CURE  FOR  HARD  TIMES. 

A  PLANTATION  OF  EARLY  PRO¬ 
LIFIC  and  RELIANCE  RASPRERR1ES. 

Plants  FOR  SALE;  also  200,000 
Cinderella  and  Continental  Strawberry 
of  other  Plants,  Trees,  etc.  Everything 
new,  novel,  and  rare.  P'ices  low.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  io  GIBSON  «fc  BENNETT,  Nurserymen 
and  Fruit  Growers,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

SHAEPLESS’  STRAWBERRY. 

The  Largest,  Best  Flavored,  and  Most  productive.  Berry 
grown  with  ordinary  culture  from  6  to  12 H  inches  round.  40 
page  Catalogue  of  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  &  SMALL 
FRUITS  free;  with  colored  plate  of  Sharpless.  10c.  Address 
[Mention  this  paper.]  J.  L.  DILLON,  Bloomsburg.  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  FLORAL  PLANTS  BY  MAIL. 


100.000 

Plants.  Millions  ol 


STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

SEEDS,  and  SEED  POTATOES. 

Catalogue  free.  Address  F.  M.  HENAMER. 

New-Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

15  Acres  devoted  to  Strawberries :  over  30  varieties.  The 
finest  and  most  extensive  stock  in  the  New  England  States. 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  free. 

CHAS.  S.  PRATT.  North  Reading.  Mass. 

STRAWBERRIES, 

Parmelee’s  Crescent  Seedling.  Most  valuable  discovery 
vet.  Send  for  circular  giving  full  accounts. 

H.  H.  SMITH,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Crescent  Seedling,  $3 per  1,000  |  Clias.  Downing,  $2  per  1.000 
Great  American,  $1  per  1,000  !  Wilson’s  Albany,  $2  per  1,000 
Packed  in  the  best  manner,  free. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Bricksburg,  N.  J, 


$20 


$5 


Eureka  Strawberry  Huller. 

Sent  by  mail  for  10  cents  cacli.  Address 
A.  S.  BUNKER, 

288  Common  street.  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Agents  wanted. 

BRANDYWINE  NURSERY! 

First-class  Plants.  French’s,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Sharpless,  and  other  Strawberries.  1-yea'r-old  CC 
Asparagus.  1  and  2-year-old  Osage,  Rhubarb,  Currants,  Iiit- 
tatmy  and  Wilson  Blackberries.  Pride  of  Hudson,  Herstiue, 
Bristol,  Brandywine,  Highland  Hardy,  and  other  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  and  Evergreens. 
Send  for  prices  and  four  liberal  offers  to 

F.  C.  BIDDLE,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 

PEARL  MILLET. 

Just  received  a  full  lot  of  Extra  Cleaned  Seed,  10  ets.  per 
ounce,  25  cts.  per  a  lb.,  85  ets.  lb.,  post-paid,  New  Amber 
Cane  Seed  50  cts.  lb.,  post-paid.  Send  for  our  Illustrated  Seed 
Catalogue  containing!  special  premium  offers.  (With every 
order  for  $3  worth  of  seeds  by  the  packet  and  oz.,  we  send 
the  Am.  Agri.  1  year  free.)  Also  price  list  of  Trees  and 
Plants.  Get  our  prices  before  buying. 

FERRIS,  MIN  ARP  &  CO.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Worth  of  Small  Fruit  Plants  _ 

—30  Selected  Varieties  for  the  O 
family— Splendid  List  for  EV-  rH 
ERY  HOME.  Fine  opportunity  for  Clubs  or  Agents. 
$100  worth,  or  five  85  Lists  for  $20.  See  liberal  offer. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  tree. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants. 

will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored  plate.— Many  new 
and  beautiful  Plants  are  offered,  among  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
and  other  flue  foliage  plants,  with  a  rich  collection  of  Green¬ 
house  and  Hot-house  Plants;  Bedding  Plants;  new  and 
choice  Roses;  Dahlias,  etc.  Well  grown  and  at  low  prices. 
Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10c.— a  plain  copy  free. 

JOHN  SAIL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW  &  RARE  PLANTS. 

The  largest  and  most  remarkable  collection  ever  offered 
for  sale  in  this  country.  Also  an  extensive  assortment  in 
large  quantities  of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS  and  VISES. 

SPECIALTIES  —  Japanese  Maples,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Hardly  and  Greenhouse  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Roses,  Magnolias,  Purple  Beech, 
and  New  and  Rare  Plants. 

Price-list  free.  Descriptive  Catalogue  10  cts. 

PARSONS  &  SONS  CO.  (Limited), 

KISSENA  NURSERIES,  Flushing,  N.  V. 

To  Lovers  of  Flowers. 

My  list  of  Flower  Seed  comprises  all  the  old  favorites  and 
many  of  the  newer  sorts.  Also  a  selection  of  Ornamental 
Grass  and  Fern  Seed.  The  common  German  and  Botanic 
name  of  the  seed,  a  description  of  the  liower,  and  directions 
for  culture  is  printed  on  each  packet.  The  sorts  named 
by  parties  ordering,  or  my  own  selection.  Sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  at  the  following  rates :  Per  7  packets,  25 
cts.;  per  14  packets,  50  cts.:  per  SO  packets,  $1 . 

F.  E.  McALLISTER,  29  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 
Postage  stamps  accepted.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

$1.00  FLOWER  GARDEN  $1.00 

13  Monthly  Blooming  Roses  or,  22  Splendid  Verbenas,  $1. 
4  Geraniums. 4  Abutifons, and  4  Begonias  or  12  Carnations,  $1. 
4  Fuclisias.4  Carnations, &  1  Double  Petunias,  all  different,  $1. 
4  Calla  Lilies,  4  Tuberoses  and4Smilaxor  12  Gerauiums,  $1. 
5Heliotropes,5Lantanas&  5Chrvsanthemums  orlOFuchsias,$l 
2Goiden  Tricolor,!  Silere  &2Happv  Thought  Geraniums,  $1. 
Sent  by  mail  postage  paid,  or  the  6  collections  per  ex.  for  $5. 
Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

Sited  Paddock  &  Co.,  Cleveland  O. 

“FRfJMODS” 

(Diospyros  Kalti)  the  Japan  Persimmon. 

We  offer  choice  varieties  of  this  most  remarkable  new 
fruit,  imported  direct  from  Japan.  Iron-cVd  Apples, 
Sharpless  Seedling  Strawberry,  Gregg  Raspberry,  Snyder 
Blackberry.  Complete  assortment  of  Fruit,  Shade,  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Poses.  Flower  and  Plant 
l  Novelties.  Send  for  new  Catalogue.  BAIRD  &;  TUT- 
,  TLE,  Agents,  Bloomington  Nursery,  III. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Rems,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  tee  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  leant  of  space,  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  Page  133. 

In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  beeu  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can; 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back, 
numbers  containing  wliat  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 

Beet-Sngar  in  Maine.  — If  there  is  anything 
that  it  is  safe  to  predict,  it  is  that  the  raising  of  sugar- 
beets  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  them,  must,  at 
some  time,  sooner  or  later,  become  an  important  industry 
in  this  country.  The  pioneers  of  beet-sugar  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  Gennert  Brothers,  in  spite  of  former  failures,  are 
still  at  work,  and  as  hopefully  as  ever.  They  arc  now  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  State  of  Maine,  to  carry  on  experiments 
with  a  view  to  promote  this  interest,  and  from  what  we 
learn  from  the  elder  Gennert,  in  a  recent  brief  interview, 
their  report  will  possess  great  interest,  not  only  for  the 
people  of  Maine,  hut  for  others.  They  find  that  beets  very 
rich  in  sugar  may  be  raised  in  the  very  northern  most 
parts  of  the  State,  on  the  borders  of  Canada.  To  save 
transportation,  fuel  being  cheap,  the  beets  raised  there 
are  dried,  thus  reducing  them  to  one-fifih  of  the  original 
weight.  The  introduction  of  a  new  crop  and  a  new  in¬ 
dustry  has  many  obstacles  to  contend  with,  especially 
among  farmers  who  are  by  nature  conservative  and  cau¬ 
tious.  In  Europe, one  of  the  great  advantages  ofsngar-beet 
growing  is  that  the  “  marc,”  or  pulp,  after  the  sugar  is 
extracted,  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  food  for  cattle  as 
were  the  original  roots,  and  the  establishment  of  a  beet- 
sugar  factory  in  a  farming  neighborhood  is  looked  upon 
as  a  blessing,  as  it  supplies  the  farmers  with  such  valua¬ 
ble  feed.  In  the  Maine  experiments,  the  Messrs.  Gennert 
were  offered  a  very  good  price  for  the  pulp,  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  State;  they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  sell  it  thus, 
but  offered  it  to  farmers  in  the  State  who  would  pay  the 
freight  on  it;  the  railroads  co-operated  by  carrying  the 
pulp  to  any  point  at  a  nominal  price  of  50c.  a  ton. 
Strange  to  say,  they  could  not  get  rid  of  their  pulp  on 
these  terms  1  The  whole  matter  was  so  new,  the  farmers 
were  so  unused  to  this  kind  of  cattle  food,  that  they  were 
afraid,  as  a  general  thing,  to  accept  as  a  gift  what  a  few 
large  farmers  were  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for.  This, 
and  all  other  obstacles,  will  ultimately  be  overcome,  and 
each  State,  where  the  climate  will  allow,  will  not  only 
produce  all  the  sugar  it  consumes,  but  have  a  surplus. 
We  expect  to  see  the  time  when  beet-sugar  factories, 
owned  by  farmers,  and  conducted  similarly  to  the  cheese 
factories,  will  be  established  all  over  the  country  and 
with  most  beneficent  results  to  our  agriculture. 

A  Big  Fisk— Spearing  Pickerel.— Jan.  15th 
a  long,  suspicious  box  came  to  our  sanctum,  expressage 
paid,  which  from  its  feel  and  a  slight  trace  of  blood, 
would  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Coroner  or  police,  to 
open,  had  it  been  a  little  wider  and  deeper.  Removing 
the  cover  with  due  caution,  revealed  a  Chautauqua  Lake 
pickerel  about  as  long  as  a  man,  over  six  and  twenty 
pounds  in  weight,  and  meat  enough  to  supply  sundry 
steaks,  fries,  broils,  and  a  “chowder”  for  half  a  dozen 
of  the  editorial  corps — of  a  quality  so  good  as  to  beget  a 
strong  desire  to  have  a  hand  in  the  paying  sport  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  “Silvery  Lake”  to  many  a  resident.  A 
note  in  the  box  added  to  the  pleasure  of  eating  this  par¬ 
ticular  fish,  as  it  informed  us  that  it  came  as  a  friendly 
recognition  of  our  work  from  an  old  reader  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist ,  Mr.  Isaac  Noble,  of  Fluvanna.  Cba- 
tauqua  Co.,  N.  Y„  now  in  his  70th  year,  who  caught  the 
fish  himself,  on  Jan.  !).— In  answer  to  our  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry,  Mr.Noble  gives  us  a  number  of  particulars  of  which, 
we  have  only  room  for  the  following :  His  neighbor,  Maj. 
Arnold,  caught  a  pickerel  this  winter  that  turned  the 
scales  at  36  lbs.  Three  others  caught  this  year  weighed 
26  lbs.,  27}  lbs.,  and  32  lbs.  In  past  years  another  neigh¬ 
bor  has  taken  seven  that  weighed  33  to  35  lbs.  each, 
which  is  above  the  maximum  weight,  though  one  of  48 
lbs;  was  reported  a  few  years  ago.— In  fishing,  they  erect, 
with  thin  boards  upon  the  ice,  a  little  house,  3x;4  feet, 4} 
feet  high,  painting  it  black  inside,  as  light  scares  off  the 
fish.  A  hole  in  the  floor,  2  feet  square,  sits  over  a  little- 
larger  cutting  through  the  ice.  A  spear  with  a  haudle  5} 
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feet  Ion?,  weighted  with  lead,  hangs  on  one  side  of  the 
hole,  with  half  its  length  in  the  water,  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use,  when  a  pickerel  comes  within  reach.  A  strong 
cord  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  spear  handle.  A  gaff- 
hook  is  used  for  landing  the  fish  after  bringing  him  to 
the  opening  with  the  spear  and  cord.  A  decoy  fish  is 
made  of  wood,  4  to  6  inches  long,  with  sheet-iron  fins  and 
leather  tail,  weighted  to  keep  it  in  position,  and  painted 
to  look  natural  in  the  water.  This  is  attached  to  a  cord 
6  or  8  feet  long,  and  by  bending  the  tail  is  made  to  sail 
around  near  the  opening.  It  is  often  grabbed  by  the  • 
pickerel,  which  is  in  turn  impaled  upon  the  spear. 


Catalogues  Received. 


SEEDSMEN. 


R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  No.  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 
City,  is  as  neat  and  as  full  as  usual ;  it  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  specialties  in  the  way  of  fodder  crops. 

W.  E  Barrett  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. — Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  invented  Sweet  Corn;  his  successors  have  dis¬ 
covered  and  invented  many  excellent  things,  and  what 
B.  &  Co.  don’t  know  about  them  isn't  worth  knowing. 

Hugo  Beyer,  New  London,  Iowa,  offer  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  “grown  in  and  for  the  West.” 

J.  Bolgiano  &  Son,  28  So.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
This  house,  established  in  1823,  keept  up  its  reputation. 

Paul  Butz  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  offer  tested 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm.  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
Special  notice  was  given  last  month. 

R.  D.  Hawley,  Hartford,  Conn. — Several  specialties. 
Agricultural  implements,  etc. 

Hovey  &  Co..  No.  16  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass.— 
The  same  well  known  firm,  with  all  modern  additions 
and  improvements. 

J.  R.  &  A.  Murdoch,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  a  very 
full  seed  catalogue,  to  which  they  add  a  large  list  of 
greenhouse  and  oiher  plants. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  Factoryville,  Pa.— Vegetable 
and  flower  seeds ;  vegetable  plants  and  new  potatoes. 

Robert  Vietch  &  Sons,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  issue 
wholesale  and  re:  ail  catalogues  of  seeds,  and  offer  a  large 
collection  of  plants. 

Samuel  Wilson,  Mechanicsville,  Pa.,  offers  a  large 
list  of  seeds  of  his  own  growing  and  others. 

NURSERYMEN. 

George  Achelis,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  sends  his  whole¬ 
sale  list  of  a  very  large  stock  suited  to  the  trade. 

S.  J.  Allis,  Erie,  Pa.  Grapevines  and  small  fruits  gen¬ 
erally,  with  sensible  advice. 

Francis  C.  Biddle,  Chadd’s  Ford.  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
General  nursery  stock,  with  special  offers  for  collections. 

Crosby.  Gordon  &  Co.,  Danbury,  Conn.  The  name  of 
this  firm  of  nurserymen  was  misspelled  last  month. 

Oliver  Dodge.  Concord,  N.  H.  A  general  assortment, 
with  several  specialties. 

Samuel  Edwards,  Mendota,  Ill.  Small  fruits,  ever¬ 
greens,  etc. 

A.  Hance  &  Son,  Red  Bank.  N.  J.  A  full  and  inter¬ 
esting  catalogue,  with  illustrated  novelties  in  fruits  and 
ornamental  plants. 

Heikes  Nurseries  Co.,  Dayton,  O.,  send  their  semi¬ 
annual  Trade  List. 

F.  M.  Hexamer,  New  Castle,  West  Chester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
A  full  list  of  small  fruits,  including  all  the  novelties, 
seed  potatoes,  and  various  specialties. 

Isaac  Hicks  &  Sons.  Old  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  In 
acknowledging  catalogues,  we  are  obliged  to  be  brief 
and  cau  not  say  what  we  sometimes  would.  We  es¬ 
pecially  commend  this  catalogue  for  its  brevity.  No  one 
knows  better  than  Isaac  Hicks  what  fruits  are  suited  to 
the  peculiarities  of  Long  Island ;  he  gives  these,  and 
there  stops.  Long  Islanders  will  find  Isaac  a  safe  guide. 

D.  E.  Hoxie,  Northampton,  Mass.,  has  a  full  and  well- 
considered  catalogue  of  small  fruits. 

E.  C.  Hubbard,  Water  Valley,  N.Y.,  makes  a  specialty 
of  small  fruits,  and  has  all  the  novelties. 

R.  S.  Johnston,  Stockley,  Del.  General  fruitlist.and 
makes  a  specialty  of  June-budded  peach-trees. 

Kelsey  &  Co.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  send  their  wholesale 
list,  which,  besides  general  nursery  stock,  includes 
greenhouse  plants. 

Samuel  Kinsey,  Dayton,  O.— Wholesale  list  for  this 
season,  with  various  accessories, such  as  imported  stocks, 
cuttings,  etc. 

Lapham  &  Anthony,  Clayton,  Del.,  call  theirs  the 
“Dollar  Nursery,”  as  they  make  a  speciality  of  sending 
$1  collections  of  small  fruits  by  mail. 

Wm.  S.  Little,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  wholesale 
list  of  stock  in  every  department. 

J.  W.  Manning,  Reading,  Mass.,  has  some  very  sensi¬ 
ble  talk  in  his  catalogue.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  ad¬ 
vocates  the  planting  of  one  of  our  favorite  native  shrubs 
—  Clethra  alnifolia,  of  which  he  gives  a  cut. 

D.  R.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  makes  a  specialty  of 
grapevines  and  offers  a  large  list. 

Randolph  Peters,  Wilmington,  Del.,  being  on  the 
border  between  North  and  South,  includes  varieties  be¬ 
longing  to  both  sections.  Peaches  are  a  specialty  with 
him  ;  of  these  he  makes,  according  to  the  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  no  less  than  15  classes  1 

H.  H.  Smith,  West  Haven,  Conn.— Small  fruits,  espec¬ 
ially  that  wonderful  berry”  the  Crescent  strawberry. 

Steele  Bros.,  La  Porte,  Ind.— A  list  of  small  fruits, 
and  giving  their  experience. 

John  VanLoon,  New  Amsterdam,  Wis. — A  choice  se- 
Section  of  small  fruits,  specialties  in  seeds,  and  to  those 


who  purchase  plants,  etc.,  of  him,  he  supplies  the 
American  Agriculturist  on  favorable  terms. 

J.  A.  Vaughn  &  Co.,  Carver,  Mass.— General  fruit 
and  ornamental  stock,  with  cranberries  as  a  specialty. 

H.  K.  Viceroy,  Normal,  Ill.  Small  fruits,  vegetable 
plants,  and  boxes. 

E.  B.  Underhill.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Small  fruits, 
about  which  he  makes  some  plain  talk. 

H.  W.  Williams  &  Sons,  Batavia,  Ill.  Wholesale  list 
of  nursery  stock.  Seed  potatoes,  tree  labels,  etc. 

FLORISTS. 

C.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Queens,  (L.  I.,)  N.  Y.  A  supple¬ 
mentary  list  of  gladiolus  and  other  bulbs. 

P.  J.  Berckmans  Augusta.  Ga.  Greenhouse  and  bed¬ 
ding  plants,  especially  those  suited  to  Southern  gardens. 

Robert  Bui  st,  67th  street  and  Elmwood  avenue,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  This  veteran  florist  devotes  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  catalogue  to  this  spring’s  novelties. 

Paul  Butz,  New  Castle,  Pa.  Both  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  lists  of  a  large  stock  of  greenhouse  and  other  plants. 

J.  L.  Dillon  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  Besides  greenhouse 
and  bedding  plants  offers  small  fruits. 

Thomas  Elverson,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  offers,  besides 
a  general  collection  of  plants,  choice  flower  seeds. 

W.  A.  Harkett,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  A  general  stock, 
including  the  “  New  and  Rare.” 

Hoopes  Bro.  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.  The  orna¬ 
mental  department  of  this  establishment,  as  shown  by 
this  catalogue,  is  very  full,  while  the  instructions  are 
concentrated  wisdom. 

Arnold  Puetz.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  offers  plants  and 
seeds,  including  those  native  to  Florida,  besides  basket 
work  and  other  local  products. 

II.  S.  Rupp.  Shiremanstown,  Pa.  A  general  plant 
catalogue,  with  small  fruits. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C. — This  catalogue  is  as 
full  as  usual,  and,  as  usual,  contains  many  novelties  not 
offered  by  others.  A  special  Rose  catalogue  gives  the 
new  roses  offered  abroad  last  year,  with  a  brilliant  col¬ 
ored  plate  of  “  The  Queen  of  the  Bedders.” 

Chas.  T.  Starr,  Avondale,  Pa. — A  very  full  catalogue 
of  “new  and  beautiful  plants;”  also  vegetable  plants. 


Fn.  Charron,  Lyons,  France.— A  very  full  list  of  seeds 
of  all  kinds. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris,  France  (Pabst  & 
Esch,  No.  21  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  Agents.) — The  issue  for 
tilts  spring  is  not  less  a  wonder  of  completeness  than  it 
has  been  in  former  years. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  March  12 Hi, 
1879,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  transactions  at  tii»  nkw  york  markets. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  llarleu.  Oats 
23 d’s this  m’th..S59, 000  3,215,000  2,119,000  97,000  226,000  409,000 
28  d’s  last  m’tli.. 331, 000  2,131,000  1,314,000  58, .  00  429,000  431,000 
Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat,  (lorn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  d’s  this  m’tli378.000  S, 103, 000*  4,207,000*  372,000  263,000  1,093,000 
28  d’s  last  m*i  0345,000  7,316,000*  4,104,000*  383,000  200,000 1,107,000 
*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery. 

li.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  days  1879.  .359,000  3,215,000  2,119.000  97,000  236,000  409,000 

23  days  1873.  .343.000  3,804,000  1,516,000  91,500  569,000  403,000 

Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  llarleu.  Oats. 

23  days  1879.  .378,000  8,103,000  4.207.000  872,000  263,000  1,093,000 

23  days  1878  .  339,000  3,912,000  3,238,000  243,000  551,000  526,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Few  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  lktrley.  Oats.  Malt. 

hush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Mar.10, 1879.. 3, 029,051  1,363,672  416,078  696,625  600,750  52,853 

Mar.ll, 1878.. 1,639,371  460,154  114,200  660,145  1,090,851  275,705 

Mar.12,1877.  .2,646,287  1,517,208  284,607  475,671  769,451  327,659 

4.  Exports  from  Few  York.  Jan.  1.  to  Mar.  10. 

Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas 

bhls.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush. 

1879..  563. 000  6,981.000  5.793,000  712,000  37,000  38,500  101,000 

1878..  475.400  7,483,409  2.776,780  339,829  621.599  37.817  55,550 

1817.  .254,953  1,576.839  2,078,553  164,389  95,457  29,388  124,827 

1876.  .357,715  1,910,068  2,630,925  15,387  46,266  198,153 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Feb.  12.  Mar.  12. 


Dexter  Snow,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  issues  one  of  the 
most  exquisitely  neat  catalogues  that  we  have  seen.  The 
matter  appears  to  be  as  choice  as  the  manner,  and  the  list 
of  Ferns  is  very  full  and  select. 

W.  C.  Wilson,  45  West  14th  St..  New  York  City,  and 
Astoria  (L.  I.),  N.  Y.,  includes  in  one  catalogue  a  great 
variety  of  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants,  nursery 
stock,  and  garden  and  flower  seeds.  “  If  you  dont  see 
what  you  want,  ask  for  it.” 

W.  B.  Woodruff,  Westfield,  N.  J.  Besides  general 
fruit  stock,  offers  vegetable  plants. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 

Belcher  &  Taylor,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. — A  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  catalogue  of  a  great  variety  of  excellent 
implements. 

Blymyer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  in 
their  20th  annual  edition  of  their  “  Sorgo  Hand-Book,” 
illustrate  and  describe  their  sorgo  machinery,  steam  en¬ 
gines,  and  other  articles. 

Dairy  Supply  Co.,  No.  15  Murray  St..  N.  Y.  City. — A 
new  Creamery  Pan,  which  seems  to  combine  several  ex¬ 
cellent  features. 

Jones,  Faulkner  &  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.— Apparatus  and 
supplies  for  cheese  factories,  creameries,  and  dairies  in 
great  variety. 

Minard  Harder,  Agricultural  Works,  Cobieskill,  N. 
Y.— Railway  horse-powers  and  thrashers. 

New  York  Plow  Company,  55  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y., 
offer  besides  their  specialties  in  plows,  a  great  variety  of 
other  implements. 

Eugene  Rock,  Glens  Head  (L.  I.),  N.  Y. — A  Picket- 
stake  and  Swivel  for  tethering  animals. 

Wheeler  &  Melick  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  give  a  full 
description  of  their  special  machines,  including  horse 
powers,  La  Dow’s  harrow,  threshers,  etc.,  etc. 

Whitman  &  Burrell,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. — Boilers,  en¬ 
gines,  steam-pumps,  and  dairy  supplies  of  every  kind, 
from  gang  presses  to  cheese  coloring. 

Wood  Manufacturing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass., 
make  the  emery  grinder,  for  mowers,  etc. 

Wright  &  Thorne — The  Orange  Judd  Company,  &45 
Broadway.  N.  Y.,  General  Agents. — An  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  Improved  Archery  Goods,  comprising  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  great  excellence. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Pacific  Guano  Company,  No.  4.3  Milk  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  set  forth  the  merits  and  give  directions  for  the 
use  of  their  “  Soluble  Pacific  Guano  ”  in  a  neat  pamphlet. 

M apes’  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co..  No.  158 
Front  St.,  New  York,  present  in  a  treatise  of  40  pages  a 
full  account  of  the  various  fertilizers  made  by  them. 

L.  B.  Darling  &  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  offer  pure 
Ground  Bone  and  the  various  crude  fertilizers,  besides 
fertilizers  of  their  own  make.  Their  publication  of  the 
laws  relating  to  fertilizers,  and  a  portion  of  the  report  of 
the  State  Inspector  of  Massachusetts,  shows  a  tolerable 
amount  of  confidence  in  their  own  products. 


Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stale  tZ  20  0  4  25  }3  85  0  4  25 

••  Super  lo  Extra  South’ll.  3  2.5  @  6  25  3  85  @  6  5u 

••  Extra  Genesee .  3  90  @  5  50  4  00  @  5  75 

••  Superfine  Western  .  3  15  @  3  55  3  35  @3  75 

••  Extra  Western. .  3  60  @  8  75  S  75  @9  00 

“  "  Minnesota .  3  60  @  8  25  8  85  @  8  75 

Bye  Flour,  Superfine _  2  65  @  8  15  2  75  @  3  25 

Corn-Meai .  2  10  ©  2  75  2  00  ft  2  70 

Buckwheat  Flour. $  100  tts  160  @  1  85  Nominal. 


Buckwheat,  per  bush . 

49  @ 

50 

53 

@ 

55 

Wheat— Ail  kinds  ol  White. 

1  00  @ 

1  11K 

1  05 

@ 

1  16 

All  kinds  ol  lied  and  Amber. 

74  @ 

1  11 

82 

III 

1  15)4 

Corn— Yellow . . 

45  ($ 

56 

45 

© 

53 

Mixed  . 

42)4© 

47  5C 

44 

46-4 

••  White . 

45  @ 

52 

45 

© 

51 

Oats . . 

29  @ 

37 

81 

@ 

37  W 

Kyic  . 

62)4 

60 

© 

63 

Baulky  . 

70  @ 

1  25 

70 

© 

1  20 

i I  ay — Bale,  3fl  100  lbs . 

30  @ 

80 

30 

(<D 

80 

Straw,  ^  ion  Tbs . 

25  @ 

50 

SO 

@ 

60 

Cotton— Middlings,  in  lb  . 

9*S@ 

9iSf@ 

0)4 

Hons— Crop  ol  1S78.  30  1b . 

6  © 

15 

5 

@ 

15 

1877,  $  lb . 

4  @ 

6 

3 

© 

5 

olds,  ¥1  It . 

2  © 

3 

2 

© 

4 

Features— Live  Geese.  ¥<  lb 

32  '4  (Si 

47  X 

SO 

@ 

45 

Seed— Clover.  West.  &  St.¥<!b 

6'A@ 

7^ 

6 

@ 

7)4 

*•  Timothy,  3H  bushel . 

1  20  @ 

1  30 

1  30 

(dl 

1  50 

••  Flax.  18  hushel . 

1  43J4@ 

1  45 

1  35 

@ 

1  40 

Tobaooo.  Kentucky,  &e„  ¥>n>. 

2)4© 

12)4 

21)© 

1214 

•  •  Seed  Leal,  ^  lb  .  . . 

5  @ 

50 

7 

© 

50 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece.  18  tb 

22  @ 

40 

20 

© 

38 

•  •  Domestic,  pulled,  18  R> . . 

17  © 

36 

17 

© 

35 

•*  California . 

10  © 

25 

12 

© 

25 

Tallow,  ¥'  n> 

6)4© 

6% 

654© 

654 

Oil-Cake— ¥*  ton  . . .  . 

27  00  © 

27  00 

@28  00 

Pork— Mess.  19  barrel  _ 

Extra  Prime,  ¥>  barrel 


9  00  @10  75  9  05 


@10  65 
@  - 


Beef— Extra  mess . . 

10  50 

@11  50 

10  50 

@11  50 

Laud,  in  tres.  &  l »bls,  $  100  lb 

6  00 

© 

7  25 

6  40 

@  6  85 

Buttkk— State,  30  lb . . . 

12 

© 

27 

12 

©  25 

Western. poor  to  fey,  lb. 

7 

© 

30 

7 

©  28 

Cfikksr . .  .  . 

3  K@ 

9)4 

3 

©  954 

Eggs— Fresh,  ¥>  dozen . 

21 

© 

23 

15)4©  17)4 

Poultry— Fowls,  ¥*  lb . 

8 

© 

13 

8 

©  12 

**  Chickens,  Penn.,  $  lb.. .. 

9 

© 

13)4 

10 

@  17 

Turkeys—1 30  lb . .  — . 

10 

© 

14 

10 

©  16 

Geese,  18  pair .  .  . 

1  12 

@  2  00 

1  00 

@  1  75 

$  lb . .  .  .  .. 

6 

© 

10 

— 

@  - 

Ducks,  ¥<  pair . 

50 

© 

90 

45 

©  90 

¥»  lb . 

9 

@ 

15 

10 

@  18 

Ducks,  Wild,  ¥i  pair . 

20 

@ 

1  50 

15 

©  2  00 

Grouse,  ¥*pair 
Pigeons,  ¥1  rloz 

Hickory  Nuts— ¥*  bush .  150 

Apples, W  barrel . 75 

Oranges,  ¥*  bill .  3  50 

^  box .  — 

Beans— id  lmsliel .  115 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ¥*  bu  73 

new  So.,  bushel.. .  — 

Potatoes,  ¥*  bhl .  2  00 

new,  Bermuda, .  — 

•  ■  Sweet.  ¥*  bill .  2  00 

Turnips  18  bid .  75 

Tomatoes,  new,  ¥t  small  box.  — 

Radishes,  new  So.  ¥1 100  bun  — 

Broom-corn .  2 

Cabbages— ¥1  100 .  S  00 

Spinach,  So.,  18  bbl .  — 

Onions— ¥1  bbl .  2  00 

Celery,  per  dozen .  50 


40  @  60  — 


©  2  00 
@  2  50 
@  6  00 
@  - 
@  2  60 
@  74 

©  - 
©  3  00 
®  - 
@  2  50 
@  1  00 
©  - 
©  — 

@  5  y, 

@  6  00 
©  - 
@  3  50 
©  78)4 


75 
1  50 
1  00 
4  00 
1  25 


@  3  00 

©  2  37 
@  2  75 
@  8  00 
©  4  00 


1  30  @  2  40 


70 
5  00 
2  00 
5  50 
2  00 


_  73 

©  6  00 
@  3  25 
©  7  00 
@  2  ST* 


87)4©  1  25 


25 

1  75 

2 

4  00 

2  75 
2  50 

65 


©  65 

@  2  50 
®  5X 
©  8  00 
@  3  50 
@  5  50 
@  1  00 


More  activity  lias  been  noted  in  the  Money  Market,  and 
loan  and  discount  rates  have  been  ruling  higher,  as  busi- 


POULTRY. 

Louis  Anderson,  Flemington,  N.  J.— An  illustrated 
list  of  his  special  breeds. 

G.  P.  Burnham,  Melrose,  Mass.,  issues  several  bulle¬ 
tins  concerning  his  “  Standard  Premium  Fowls.” 

S.  C.  Satterthwait,  Aiken,  S.  C.,  sends  an  illustrated 
price-list  of  bis  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese. 

A.  N.  Shepherd,  Sand  Brook,  N.  J.,  offers  several 
breeds,  including  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas. 


ness  requirements  have  been  increasing  in  volume  and 
urgency,  with  the  revival  of  the  Spring  trade.  Cable  ad¬ 
vices  have  been  of  a  more  favorable  tenor,  in  relation  to 
Breadstuff’s,  but  not  otherwise  encouraging  to  shippers  of 
American  produce.  Western  markets  have  been  very 
variable,  particularly  for  Grain,  and  Hog  products,  chiefly 
under  speculative  influences,  which  led  to  more  or  less 
serious  disturbances  of  values — notably  so  in  the  instance 


FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

McBroom  &  Woodward,  London,  Out.,  Canada.— A 
very  neat  and  full  catalogue  of  garden,  agricultural  aud 
flower  seeds. 


of  Spring  Wheat  in  the  Chicago  market,  where  on  Fri¬ 
day,  March  7,  a  fall  occurred  of  fully  5  cts.  a  bushel,  on  a 
decided  pressure  to  place  supplies,  mainly,  as  reported, 
ou  orders  from  New  York  to  sell,  the  most  important  o / 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Reeves. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swire. 

.  8.467 

105 

1,031 

26,850 

36,931 

.10,730 

110 

1,029 

25.919 

39,327 

10,799 

84 

1,010 

20,623 

39.809 

8,821 

45 

1.127 

20.066 

27,112 

9,462 

105 

1,314 

22,531 

26,514 

.48,279 

450 

5,511 

115,997 

169,723 

>■40,591 

773 

3,463 

90,896 

146,482 

which,  as  affecting  the  large  stock  then  controlled  by  a 
prominent  speculative  operator,  have  been  represented 
as  forgeries,  thus  occasioning  much  excitement  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  Receipts  of  Produce  at  the  seaboard  have  been 
of  greater  magnitude,  and  have  tended  to  weaken  prices. 

_ Breadstuffs  have  been  quite  active  here,  especially 

Wheat,  which  has  been  very  freely  dealt  in,  for  prompt 
and  future  delivery,— -for  prompt  delivery,  in  good  part, 
for  export,  and  for  future  delivery,  almost  wholly  on 
speculative  account,  and  Winter  grades  attracting  most 
attention.  Prices  of  Wheat,  which  were  on  the  advance, 
early  in  the  month  under  review,  reacted  sharply  toward 
the  close,  and  left  off  heavily.  Corn  has  been  in  fair  re¬ 
quest  for  early  delivery,  and  also  freely  purchased  for 
future  delivery,  on.  however,  an  unsettled  market,  clos¬ 
ing  depressed  and  declining,  the  offerings  gaining  on  the 
demand,  and  holders  showing  more  eagerness  to  realize. 
Rye  has  been  taken  to  an  important  aggregate  for  export 
at  stronger  rates,  but  wound  up  in  favor  of  buyers.  Bar¬ 
ley  has  been  rather  more  sought  after,  closing  with  more 
steadiness.  Oats  have  fluctuated  widely,  on  a  compara¬ 
tively  brisk  trade,  in  good  part  speculative.  Flour  has 
been  irregular,  closing  heavily,  on  accumulating  supplies, 

and  freer  offerings  for  future  delivery _ Provisions 

have  been  more  or  less  seriously  disturbed,  through 
speculative  action,  and  in  the  line  of  hog  products,  fell 
off  in  values  toward  the  close  on  a  restricted  movement. 
Butter  and  Cheese  in  fair  request,  the  former,  however, 
at  reduced  quotations.  Eggs,  lower,  but  at  the  current 
rates,  meeting  with  a  readier  sale. . .  Hops  declined,  and 
the  market  closed  for  other  than  the  better  qualities 

weak,  on  a  moderate  call  for  supplies _ Wool  has  been 

in  fair  demand  at  about  steady  prices,  in  most  instances. 

. . .  Seeds  have  been  irregular,  and,  at  the  close,  dull.  Of 
the  dealings  of  the  month  the  most  important  was  a  sale 
of  8,000  bushels  rough  Flour  at  $1.35  per  bushel  —  To¬ 
bacco  ruled  about  steady,  on  a  somewhat  better  inquiry, 
partly  for  shipment _ Ocean  freights  fairly  active,  par¬ 

ticularly  for  Grain,  but  left  off  easier. 

I>ew  Vork  l.iroMlock  Markets. 

ItECEirTS.  - 

WEEK  ENDING 

Feh.  11 

Feb.  18 . 10,730 

Fen.  23 . 

Mar.  4 .  .. 

Mar.  11 .  0,402 

Total  for  5  Weeks.  .48,279 
do  ..for  prev.  4  lFeefcs40,591 

Reeves.  Cotos.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 9,656  90  1,602  23, 199  33.944 

do.  do.  last  Month  ..10,143  19!  866  22,724  36,620 

do  do.  prev's  Month  10,093  122  1.111  21,986  43,891 

The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows: 
week  ending  Range.  Larger  Sales.  Aver. 

Feb  II .  7K<®11  c.  8  @103fc.  9Mc. 

Feb  18 .  7  @11  c.  8H@  9%C,  9J<fc. 

Feb.  25 .  7M@H  c-  85f@  93fc.  9  c. 

Mar.  4 . ?>4<ailKc.  8<Sf@  9&C.  9  c. 

Mar.  11 .  c  8K<3  9X c.  8‘Ac- 

Beeves.— The  market  for  beef  has  been  dull,  and 
prices  have  shrunk  gradually  for  the  past  five  weeks. 
The  supply  has  been  heavy  and  the  demand  light,  and 
the  result  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  large  re¬ 
ceipts  of  dressed  beef  may  have  bad  some  effect,  as 
prices  for  choice  sides  brought  only  7@7£c.  $  B>.  while 
city  sides  were  offered  at  8@8ic.  At  the  close  of  our  re¬ 
port  the  market  was  dull  with  lower  prices,  the  sales  be¬ 
ing  7$c.  $  fi>  for  Cherokees  of  55  lbs.  to  the  100,  8c. 
lb  for  rough  steers  of  55  to  56  lbs. ;  9Jc.  ^  lb  for  good  na¬ 
tives  of  56  lbs.  to  the  100,  and  9J@10ic.  for  prime  to  ex¬ 
tra  of  57  lbs.  to  the  100. 

Cows.— Arrivals  are  light,  and  business  has  been  still 
lighter.  The  excitement  about  pluero-pneumonia  in  the 
city  stables  has  stopped  business  in  a  measure.  Quota¬ 
tions  are  $30@$60  per  head,  according  to  quality. 

Calves.— A  gradual  weakening  of  the  market  for 
calves  has  been  noticed,  the  supply  having  been  too  lib¬ 
eral,  especially  of  live  calves.  Prices  rule  at  the  close  of 
this  report  at  5J@T}c.  lb  for  live;  ordinary  dressed 
calves  bring  8@8Jc.,  and  the  best  Jersey  hog-dressed  10c. 

lb _ Sheep.— A  better  feeling  marked  the  closing 

business  of  the  month,  and  prices  were  advanced  fully 
£c.  lb.  Fair  sheep  sold  for  5@5}c.  %?■  S>  live  weight: 
prime  sheep  sold  at  5}@6c.  tp  lb,  the  latter  price  for 
sheep  fit  for  export  ;  choice  wethers  exceeded  the  latter 

price  a  fraction.  Lambs  ranged  from  oftjpjc.  <p  ® _ 

Swine.— There  is  no  change  to  notice  in  hogs,  the 
market  has  ruled  steady  and  prices  close  at  4J  to  4Jc.  ^ 
lb  for  live,  and  5©5fc.  tp  lb  for  city  dressed;  pigs  brought 
5Jc  ,  and  Jerseys  reached  6ic.  $  lb. 

Horse  Market.— The  tendency  of  the  horse  market 
fehows  that  the  breeding  of  first  class  driving  and  car¬ 
riage  horses  has  not  yet  been  overdone ;  the  enquiry 
being  wholly  confined  to  this  class.  The  feeding  of  a  horse 
that  will  bring  $1000,  costs  little  more  than  a  “plug,’' 
which  will  bring  only  $100.  the  difference  being  chiefly 
profit  or  payment  for  enterprise  and  skill.  The  trade  in 
work  horses  is  dull,  and  prices  unchanged.  The  present 
out-look  is  promising  for  export  trade,  and  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  some  fine  driving  teams,  worth  $1000  and  up 
wards.  In  the  horse  market  as  in  other  business,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top,  while  there  is  a  crowd  below. 


Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton . $16.00@$18.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00@  20.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton . .  21 .00©  23.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton . . .  35.00@  40.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton . . .  25,00@  — 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  tb .  2@  3 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  @9^c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  44  per  cent)  per  lb —  3  ®3'Ac. 

do.  do.  (potash  27H  per  cent)  per  lb..  lH@12fc. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton. $15. 00®  18. 00 
Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb....  15f@2  c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  3%c.@i'4c 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb .  4v$c.@4%c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  percent)  per  ton . $40.00@45.00 

No. l.Peruv. Guano  10  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  1ft  ton. 456.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  4  <.50 

do,  do  guaranteed,  IP  ton,  cargo  J  56.00 

do  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  10.20  p.  c..  69.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  $  ton .  —  -■-....  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Baw  Bone,. .  .an. 00 

Mapes'  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1.000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils)  per  1,000  lbs. ..... .25.00 

do.  Grass  and  Grain  Top-dressing,  HR  1,000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do.  . 1  ‘ -B0 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton . 42.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.00 

do.  Potato  Manure. ...  . per  1.000  lbs. . .  .22.50 

do.  Corn  do . per  1,000  lbs. ,  ,.23.7o 

Stockbridgo  Corn  Manure,  per  acre .  20.00 

“  Potato  do  do  10.00 

“  Tobacco  do  do  50.00 

“  Rve  do  do  10.00 

“  "Wheat  do  do  15.00 

Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton .  45.00 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton .  33.00 

Baugh’s  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  tou..  45.00 

Walton  Whann  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate .  40.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton . . — _ 83)0 

A  Patent  for  Improvements  In  Salt- 
Making  has  been  granted  by  the  English  Government 
to  the  manufacturers  of  Higgin’s  Eureka  Salt. 
For  many  years  the  Ashton’s  brand  lias  been  considered 
the  best  for  dairy  purposes,  but  now  comes  a  new  brand, 
which,  although  costing  more  to  make,  is  sold  at  about 
the  same  price  of  Ashton’s,  and  is  of  greatly  superior 
quality. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  progress ;  the  locomotive  has 
superseded  the  stage-coach,  refined  sugar  has  taken  the 
place  of  raw  sugar,  new  process  flour,  that  made  by  tlie 
old  process ;  aud  salt  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
march  of  improvement,  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Iliggiu’s  pro¬ 
cess  shows. 

H.  K.  &  F.  B.  Thurber  &  Co.,  New  York,  the  importers 
have,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  all  dairymen  to  try 
this  salt,  offered  a  set  of  magnificent  medals  (gold,  silver, 
and  bronze),  in  each  of  the  Dairy  Sta'es,  for  the  2nd  and 
3d  best  butter  salted  with  this  salt  during  the  present 
year.  The  same  offer  is  also  extended  to  cheese-makers. 
Most  of  the  fine  creameries  are  now  using  this  salt,  and 
competent  judges  think  that  it  will  materially  aid  in  im¬ 
proving  the  standard  of  American  dairy  products.  For 
further  information  regarding  medals,  address  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  your  State  Agricultural  Fair,  aud  for  the  Salt 
apply  to  any  of  the  leading  salt  dealers. 

Highest  Award 

AND 

ONLY  MEDAL 

FOR 

French  Dressing 

AND 

Satin  Polish. 

B.F.BROWN  &  CO. 

_ ^^BostomMass. 

A  GREAT  NOVELTY. 

“  Stevens’  Metal  J.ined  Wood  Safety  Lamp,” 

the  cleanest,  safest  and  most  elegant  Lamp  In  the  world. 
A  warded  a  Bronze  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the  Mass.  Chari¬ 
table  Mechanic.  Association  Fair  in  1878.  Fifteen  thou-and 
sold  during  the  past  year,  and  untversallv  adopted  wherever 
introduced.  State  and  County  rights  for  sale,  and  goods 
equal  in  value  to  the  amount  paid  for  territory  furnished 
.free  to  the  purchaser.  Anv  one  with  small  capital  that  is 
looking  for  a  sale,  snug  paying  business,  will  find  it  for  their 
interest  to  correspond  with  me.  Sample  Hand  Lamps,  per 
mail,  50  cents.  Stand  Lamps,  $1.00. 

Address  G.  M.  STEVENS,  Box  1695,  Portland,  Maine. 

METALLIC  SHINGLES 


Make  the  best  roof  in  the  world.  Su¬ 
perior  to  Tin.  Cheaper  than  Slate,  and 
less  than  the  weiglit.  Can  not  Crack. 
Fire  Proof.  Can  be  put  on  by  any  Car¬ 
penter.  75  per  cent  saved  m  freight, 
with  no  breakage  in  carnage  or  put¬ 
ting  on.  Q3?“  Will  last  a  life-time. 

Gold  Medal  awarded  at  Paris  Ex - 
position ,  1878.  Send  for  full  description  and  prices  to  the 
IRON-CLAD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
_ P.  O.  Box  2548,  New  York  City. 

Perfumed,  Snowflake,  Chromo,  Motto  cards,  name 
in  gold  and  jet,  10c.  G.  A.  SPRING,  E.  Walling¬ 
ford,  Ct. 


GOLDING  HOP  ROOTS. 

A  new  English  variety,  highly  esteemed  among  the  hop- 
growers  of  Kent  and  other  portions  of  Great  Britain.  Large, 
productive,  and  of  fine  quality.  A  great  improvement  on 
any  variety  hitherto  offered.  We  recommend  this  variety, 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  to  all  hop-growers.  By  mail, 
po-t-paid,  each,  25  cents;  doz.,  $2.25;  hundred,  $15.00,  at 
purchasers’  expense.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

THE  LADY  GRAPE. 

The  best  and  earliest  perfectly  hardy  WHITE  GRAPE 
in  America.  Ripensin  August, and  ishardterthan  Concord. 
Two  strong  vines  post-paid,  by  mall,  for  $1.  One  dozen  1 
year,  $4.  Also  Delaware,  Concord,  Brighton,  Moore's 
Early,  and  all  other  valuable  varieties,  over  60  kinds,  at 
griatly  reduced  prices.  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Flowering-plants,  etc.  Catalogues  free. 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Forest  Rose  Strawberry  Plants 

At  SI  per  100:  S8  per  1,000.  Also  the  leading  and  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  and  Raspberry 
Plants,  including  “Gregg”  in  large  supply,  Japan,  Per¬ 
simmon,  Japan  Maple.  Send  (or  price-list  of 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 
and  small  fruit.  LEO  VVELTZ,  Wilmington,  O. 


Evergreens, 
Forest  Trees, 
Very  Large  Stock, 

All  NURSERY -GROWN , 

Evergreen  Seeds, 
Hardy  Catalpa  Seeds, 

R.  Douglas  &  Sons, 

Waukegan,  III. 


THE  “GLENDALE”  STRAWBERRY.— Very 

large,  beauiilul,  vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive;  and 
altogether  unequalled  for  lateness  and  shipping:  qualities. 
Price,  pre-paid,  12  plants,  75c.;  50,  $2.00;  100,  $3.00;  1,000, 
$25.00.  M.  CRAWFORD,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

PERFECTION  POTATO.- 100  bushels  can  be 
grown  from  1  peck.  1  peck,  $1 ;  barrel,  $6. 

JOHN  W.  LOUNSBURY,  Cannons  Station,  Ct. 


in  ROSES  MAILED  FREE  for  <fr| 
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Splendid  assortment  of  Plants  sent  safely 
’  y  express  or  mail,  any  distance.  Satis- 
action  guaranteed.  Send  3  cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Address, 

R.  C.  HANFORD  &  SON 

Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus, 
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AND. GRAND  PARIS  .WORMS  FAIR  PRIZES  I5E 
THE  U.S.  3TATE/AIR .PREMIUMS  |N,I87Z  11(71, 

'  |N  A  CAR  J 


P.K.’DCDERj'CK,&  CO/ALBANYvNl 
THAT  $500  CHALLENGE  AGAIN. 

We  are  ready  at  any  time  to  run  one  Dederick  Press  against  two 
or  three  other  presses,  but  cannot  get  that  $500  man  to  time,  and 
suppose  the  trouble  is  he  cannot  raise  the  $500.  Of  course  our 
pressing  at  the  rate  of  ten  bales  to  his  one,  as  ti  med  by  the  St.  LouU 
Fair  committee,  cannot  be  the  cause.  We  reported  to  Dederick  th&fc 
his  shop  was  closed  for  the  last  three  months  of  1 878,  and  that  h® 
had  stopped  making  presses,  but,  from  his  advertisements,  should 
say  that  a  Patent  Right  Thiel  requires  constant  watching,  the  same 
as  any  other  thief.  Now  we  have  his  latest  aud  best  presses  at 
Albany,  the  same  having  been  translerred  to  Dederick  by  honest 
men,  in  settlement  for  infringement  of  his  patents.  To  satisfy  the 
public,  thatft  is  not  alone  want  of  means  that  scares  you,  we  now- 
offer  to  bear  your  expenses,  and  furnish  you  with  your  best  press 
at  Albany,  and  furnish  the  hay  and  teams,  and  beat  you  two  or  three 
to  one,  and  will  also  bear  the  expense,  of  a  general  invitation  to  the 
public,  to  come  and  see  it  done  ;  and  i  f  we  don’t  beat  you  so  bad,  as 
to  make  you  ashamed  of  your  press,  we  may  make  you  a  present  of 
one  or  two  to  take  along  back.  Communicate  direct  with, 

C.  C.  POWELL  and  M.  S.  SIMMONS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


50 


Chromo,  Gold-Border,  etc.,  no  two  alike,  10c.,  or 
20  Lace  cards,  10c,  _ 

DIME  CARD  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


SHOT  GUNS. 

FINE  ENGLISH  &  AMERICAN  BREECH-LOADERS. 

DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  BARREL. 


50 


Onr  Sportsman’s  Department  will  furnish  all  Sporting 
Goods  at  as  low,  and  in  many  instances  lower,  rates  than 
can  he  obtained  generally  throughout  the  country.  Guns, 
Rifles,  etc.,  delivered  free  of  carriage  to  any  poiut  east  of 
the  Missouri  River  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  SPORTSMAN’S  DEPARTMENT, 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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FEW  EXCELSIOR  LA  WIT  MOWER. 

Reduction  in  Price. 

Less  Weight.  Lighter  Draft. 


ROLLER, 
SIDE  &  BACK 
WHEEL. 


It  has  been  adopted  and  can  !:e  seen  in  Practical  Operation  in 
the  Public  Parks  of  Sew  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  New 
Haven,  Cleveland,  Cliicogo,  and  almost  all  the  Prominent 
City  Parks  in  tile  United  States  and  Canadas. 

Roller  Mowers,  7  Sizes.  Side  Wheel,  6  Sizes. 
Back  Wheel  Mowers,  5  Sizes. 

Horse  Mowers,  4  Sizes. 

,  Our  new  Horse  Mower  is  conceded  to  be  the  LIGHTEST  and 
'y  BEST  Horse  Lawn  Mower  ever  made. 

N.  B.— Horse  and  Hand  Lawn  Mowers  are  alike  guaranteed  in  every 
respect.  Address 

CHADBORH  &  COLBWELL  MTG  CO.. 

Send. for  Circulars.  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


CITY  AM©  COCMTIS.Y  TRADE 

SUPPLIED  WITH  THE 

Celebrated  Excelsior  Lam  Mower. 

H.  B.  GRIFFINC, 

GO  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


Ahead  of  all  Competition! 


rs 

CD 

~  Lawn  Mower 


SEVEN  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE. 

Weighing  from  32  to  51  lbs. 
THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

The  complete  victory  and  highest  awards  at  the  exhaustive 
Field  Trial  at  the  Paris  World’s  Exhibition  in  1878,  together 
with  those  at  the  great  hundred  day  trial  at  the  Centennial 
in  1876,  prove  that  these  machines  fully  maintain  their  repu¬ 
tation  as  the  best  Lawn  Mower  yet  made.  Do  not  buy 
worthless  imitations,  when  the  genuine  can  be  had  for  the 
same  money. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 
631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  prices. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS, 

icontaining  choice  new  varieties  of  Bedding,  and  otherl 
■rare  plants  not  before  offered ;  mailed  to  ail  appli-r 
Jcants  on  receipt  of  a  three-cent  stamp.  Address 
HOVEY  &  CO., 

16  South  Market  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


BERRY  PICKER 

INVENTED  AT  LAST! 

A  perfect  triumph,  sup¬ 
plying  a  want  long  felt  by 
Berry  Raisers.  Send  your 
name  and  address  on  postal 
card  for  price  list,  etc. 
Discount  to  the  trade.  Ad¬ 
dress,  L.  B.  SILVER, 
Cleveland,  O. 


Hardy  and  Alpine  Plants, 

Onr  new  catalogue  of  over  80  pages  will  be  mailed  free  to 
all  applicants.  It  contains  the  largest  selection  of 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials 

ever  offered  in  this  country ;  such  plants  as  are  well  adapted 
to  general  cultivation,  and  which  grow  without  the  trouble 
of  planting  every  year.  Also,  a  full  list  of 

Beautiful  and  Rare  Climbers. 
Choice  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Lilies,  all  desirable  old  and  new  sorts. 

Irises,  including  some  species  new  to  cultivation,  as  well 
as  the  new  varieties  of  Kaempfer’s  Iris. 

Phloxes.  Over  100  named  varieties  of  Garden  Phlox¬ 
es,  some  never  before  offered  in  this  country. 
C'alluna  vulgaris  (Heather),  25e.  and  $1.00. 

Geufiana  acaulis  (Stemless  Gentian).  27  and  50c. 
JLilium  Caroliniannin  (Carolina  Turk’s  cap  L),  75c. 
Lilium  rigriuuui,  ii.pl.  (Double  Tiger  L.i,  15c.;  $.150 
per  doz. 

Rosa  rngosa  (Ramonas  Rose),  30c.;  $3.00  per  doz. 
Spiraea  palmata  (Palmate  S.),  50c.;  $4.00  per  doz. 
Pricklv  Cnmfrev.  Ttiis  newand  promising  forage  plant 
is  offered  in  started  cuttings  and  rooted  plants,  by 
Box  180.  WOOLSON  &.  CO.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

FOR  2  DIMES  !  One  pkt.  each  of  Verbenas.  Phlox, 
Double  Hollyhocks.  Balsams,  Striped  Petunias,  and 
Pansies.  L.  D.  SNOOK,  Barrington,  Tates  Co.,  N.  T. 


VALUABLE  VE W  FRUITS 


WATERLOO  Peach, larger  aD(l  earli¬ 
er  than  Amsden,  or  Alexander-,  in  dor¬ 
mant  bud  SI.  CouUling  handsomest 
Peach  known,  same  price.  Rochester 
and  Monroe  Grapes,  excellent  sorts, 
$  1  ea.  Sharpless bestnew  Strawberry ; 
6  plants  *1;  12  plants  $2.  Circulars 
giving  description  sent  free.  Address, 

ELLWANCEK  &  BARRY, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Bowditch’s  ^e°X 


7U 

$3 

$5 

66 

83.45  “  “  Seeds  or  Plants. 

66 

86.001  “  “  Seeds  or  Plants. 

“ 

$10 

66 

$12.50  “  “  Seeds  or  Plants. 

“  $20 

66 

826.00  “  “  Seeds  or  Plants. 

My  New  Catalogue  for  1879  Is  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  work  issued.  It  contains  numerous  En¬ 
gravings,  illustrating  thousands  of  the  best  Flowers 
and  Vegetables,  and  also  descriptions  of  ail  the  Beauti¬ 
ful  Plants.  Mailed  for  a  3-cent  stamp.  To  customers 
free. 

Seeds  or  Plants  by  Express  or  Mail.  (Safety  guaranteed.) 

WM.  E.  BOWDITCH, 

645  Warren  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DESCRIPTIVE,  ILLUSTRATED  and  PRICED 
CATALOGUE  now  READY. 

Will  be  MAILED  FREE  to  all  APPLICANTS. 

ii  "ROCKLAND  FAVORITE,”  a  seedling  of  the 
_LA  Concord.  Earlier,  better,  and  hardier  than  its  par¬ 
ent.  Send  for  circular  to  Brigos  Arnold,  Rockland,  Mass. 


ROSES! 


6for$l,14for 
1  82,  postpaid. 
.  Bedding  &  Green - 
|  house  Plants  by 
ca  v  -sjt-  nl-(jL  Ca'alogue 

free.  J.  T.  Phillips  &  Son.West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 


FOR  SALE,— Greenhouse  19x50 feet, well  stocked, 
and  4  acres  of  Market  Garden  ground,  with  Asparagus  and 
Rhubarb  beds,  and  Small  Fruits  in  full  bearing.  Good  stable 
and  small  house  on  the  ground.  One  mile  from  this  town  of 
eighteen  thousand  inhabitants;  no  other  greenhouse  within 
70  miles.  Vegetable  plants  started,  and  everything  in  good 
shape  for  making  crop  this  season.  Possession  at  once. 
Price,  $3,000.  Alvar  Akers,  Johnstown,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 


BACK  VOLUMES  OB’ 

American  Agriculturist, 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-seventh.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm.  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00:  sent  post-paid,  $2.30. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ROSII 


By  mail,  post-paid,  (on  own  roots)  25  cents  apiece,  $2.00 
per  dozen,  $12.00  per  hundred.  Large  plants  (budded  or 
on  own  roots)  per  express  at  purchaser’s  expense,  50  cents 
apiece,  $4.po  per  dozen.  The  most  select  collection 
in  America*  Bend  for  Catalogue,  with  colored  plate. 
10c ;  plain,  free* 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

r' '  III 

THE  DINGEE  rCGNARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

THE  CHOICEST  FLOWERS  CROWN. 

We  deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants,  suitable  for  im¬ 
mediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail,  at  all  uost-oflices. 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  for 
81?  12  for  82;  19  for  S3 ;  26  for  34;  35  for  85 ;  75 
for  $10;  100  for  813.  Our  Great  Specialty  is 
growing  and  distributing  these  beautiful  Roses. 
Send  for  our  NEW  GUIDE  TO  ROSE  CULTURE 
—50  pages,  elegantly  illustrated,  and  choose 
from  over  500  finest  sorrs.  THE  DINGEE  <fc  CON- 
ARD  CO,,  Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa. 


©ARDEN  & H6USE PLANTS 

Uor^LOO  we  will  send/ree  by  mail  either  of  the  below- 
named  collections,  all  distinct  varieties : 

8  Abutilons,  or  4  Azaleas,  or  6  Oleanders,  or  12  Stone* 
8  Begonias,  or  4  Camellias,  or  12  Centaureas,  [crops* 
2  Caladiums  [fancy],  or  8  Carnations  [monthly]," 

12  Chrysanthemums,  or  12  Coleus,  or  4  Marantas,  ' 

4  Palms,  or  6  Hibiscus,  or  12  white-leaved  plants, 

12  Dahlias,  or  8  Diauthus,  or  8  Cactus,  or  20  Gladiolus, 

8  Ferns,  or  8  Mosses,  or  8  Fuchsias,  or  8  Phloxes, 

8  Geraniums  Zonale,  or  8  Dblc,  or  8  Scented,  or  10  Silver 
8  Geraniums  Fancy,  or  8  Variegated,  or  8  Ivy-leaved, 

4  Gloxinias,  or  8  Snap  Dragons,  or  8  Tuberoses  TPcarl], 
4  Grape  Vines,  or  4  Honeysuckles,  or  4  Hardy  Shrubs, 

8  Heliotropes,  or  8  Lantauas,  or  8  Petunias  [double], 

12  Pansies  [new  German],  or  8  Salvias,  or  8  Primulas, 

12  Roses  [Tea  monthly],  or  12  Hardy  Hyb.,or  12  Climb’g, 
12  Basket  Plants,  or  8  Daisies,  or  6  har.  Climbing  Plants, 
12  Scarcer  Bedding,  or  12  Scarcer  Greenhouse  Plants, 

18  Verbenas,  or  12  Blotched  Petunias,  or  6  Cannas, 

1 25  varieties  of  Flower,  or  20  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds, 
r  by  EXPRESS,  buyer  to  pay  charges: 

Anv  3  collections  for  $2  ;  5  for  $3  ;  9  for  $5 ;  12  for  $6 ; 
J  14  for ’$7;  18  for  $10;  or  the  full  collection  of  500  varieties 
I  of  Plants  and  Seeds— sufficient  to  stock  a  greenhouse  and 
■  garden— for  $25,  to  which  cur  book  “  Gardening  for 
I  Pleasure  ”  and  Catalogue  [value  $1 .75]  will  be  added. 

I  PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 

35  Cortlandt  Streett  New  York. 


SPLENDID 


FLOWERS 


OVER  I 
12001 

Distinct! 

_  _  _ _ _  Varieties! 

All  Strong  Plants*  each  labeled,  delivered  safely  by  mail.  I 
Lar&esfc  assortment*  Low  prices*  In  business  25 1 
years*  Guarantee  satisfaction*  stock  comprises  a lldesir-u 
able  varieties.  Only  mature  plants  sent.  Ournewlllustratedl 
Hand-Book,  sent  free,  contains  name  and  description  of  I 
each  plant,  with  instructions  for  successful  cultivation.  Do  I 
■Slot  purchase  Plants  elsewhere  before  sending  for  our 

Every  lover  of  1 lowers  should  have  it.l 
fri  MUSS#  llUUil  All  buyers  of  cheap  plants  should  haven 
it.  Every  one  wanting  new  and  choice  plants  should  send  fori 
©ur  Hand-Book.  HOOPES,  BROTHER  k  THOMAS.  I 
Cherry  Hell  Nurseries. _  West  Chester,  Pa.  I 


Beautiful  Ever-Blooming 

CARNATION  PINKS 

Assorted  varieties.  In  colors  of 
White,  Carmine,  Rose,  Variegated, 
and  Yellow.  Alllabeled.  Strong, 
healthy  well-rooted  plants.  Sent 
safely  by  mail  to  any  post-office. 

6  for  .50c.;  1-1  for  81,  * 
Extra  Choice  Fancy  Varieties, 
4  for  50c.;  8for$l. 

PEARL  TUBEROSE 

Flowering  Bulbs. 
Bymail :  2  fori  3c.;  4  for  25c.; 
17  for  81. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY 

I  will  mail  3  floweringpipB  forl5c. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  practical 
information  about  flowers,  free. 
CHAS.T.  STARR,  Avondale, Chester  Co.  ,Pa» 


nil! 

fORgUl 


|A  GREEN-HOUSE  AT  YOUR  DOOR 

1 1F«  will  send  free  by  mail,  and  guarantee  their  safe 
I  arrival  in  Good  Condition,  our  choice 

512  ROSES . . . 12sorts,Sl 

1 20  VERBENAS . .......20  “  SI 


j  15  Basket  or  Bedding  Plants _ _ _ 15 

1 0  GERANIUMS . . . . .  10 

iO  CARNATIONS.. 


|  Hundreds  q/  others—  KB  SW  AMIrt  BfiBC  I 
CHEAP,  and  many  iEM  MWEI  Sl#4n& I 
For  your  choice  of  varieties,  see  our  80-page  Cata¬ 
logue,  free  to  all.  We  also  offer  an  immense  stock 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Small  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Catalogue  with  Colored  Plate,  lOc^ 

1 
1 
l 
1 
I 


6  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs..... . 6  sorts, 

IO  Currant  Bushes . . . 3  “ 

25  Raspberry  Plants . . . 5  “  ! 

80  Strawberry  Plants . . . 4  “ 

-  Grape  Vines . . . 8  “ 

•  Sweet  Chestnut  or  50  Catalpa  Trees _ 


26th  Year.  Greenhouses:  400  Acres. 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  C0.,Fainesville,< 


Ohio. 


1879.] 
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TREES 


We  offer  for  Spring  of  1879,  the  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  in  the  U.  S.  of 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape-Vines,  Strawberries,  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  new  and  valuable  varieties. 

Ornamental  Trees  Shrubs,  deciduous  and  ever¬ 
green. 

Roses  a  specialty— all  the  finest  sorts. 

Green  it  Hot  House  Plants,  including  best  novel¬ 
ties.  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue  sent 
pre-paid  to  customers,  free,  to  others,  on  receipt  of 
stamps  as  follows : 

No.  1,  Fruits,  with  colored  plate  (new  edition),  15  cts.; 
plain,  10  cts.  No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees,  etCy  with  plate, 
25  cts. ;  plain,  15  cts.  No.  3,  Greenhouse,  Free.  No.  4, 
Wholesale,  Free,  and  No.  5.  Catalogue  of  Roses  with  col¬ 
ored  plate,  10  cts. ;  plain,  Free.  Address 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Apple  and  Cherry  Trees. 

EVERGREENS.  Also,  a  general  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Address 
GEORGE  ACHELIS,  West  Chester,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


m 


_J,000  Fruit, 
.J50,000  Evergreen*. 
500,000  Greenhouse, 
Bedding  Plants, 


>*ur  Catalogues  Free.  22dTear  400  Acres.  13  Greenhouses. 

8T0BRS.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Paismtiixs,  Oak 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.-Small 
Fruits,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  &c.  Our  new  Descriptive  Priced 
Catalogue  now  ready  and  mailed  free  on  application.  It 
contains  valuable  information  for  tree  planters. 

WM.  H.  MOON,  Mori'isville ,  Pa . 

HALF  A  MILLION  OF  PEACH  TREES, 

200,000  suitable  to  send  by  mail  or  express  long  distances. 
Also  300, UOO  No.  1  Apple  Tree3,  150,000  suitable  to  send  by 
mail.  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  00-page  Catalogue  gratis, 
showing  how  and  what  to  plant  RANDOLPH  PETERS, 
Great  Northern  &  Southern  Nurseries ,  Wilmington,  Del. 


GERANIUMS 

S  For  Bedding  and  Market.  Best  Kinds  Only.  ^ 

ft  NEW  ZONA r,«.— Ethel  Beale,  New  Life,  Bridal  £5 
Bouquet,  White  Wonderful,  and  Magnificent,  1 
$5  .00  per  dpz. 

DOUBLE  ZONALS.— 30  sorts,  $2.00  per  doz.. 

$12.50  per  100.  '  © 

SINGLE  ZONALS. — 150  sorts,  $1.50  per  doz.,  BS 
$10.00  per  100. 

NEW  ROSES.— Madame  Welch— Tea.  ,  . 

Mabel  Morrison— H.  P.  “J® 

Queen  of  Beaders— Bourbon.  ® 
$1.00  EACH.  ^ 

ROSES.— Cornelia  Cook,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,] 
Niphetos,  Perle  des  Jardin,  Perle  de  LyonJ. 
Douglass,  and  La  Sulphide,  30  cents  each.8  ^ 
COLEUS.— All  best  varieties  $1  per  doz.,  $6  per  100.1  J"* 
VERBENAS.— 50  best  varieties.  $3.00  per  100.1  5S 
Rooted  cuttings,  $1.0)  per  100.  $9  per  l.OOO.s 

iS  Address 

as 


s 

© 
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im 

g 

0 
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BELLEVUE  NURSERY  CO., 

|F.  O.  Box  655.  Paterson,  N,  J, 


Patent  Water-Proof  Paper 

M  Pactaps,  Baskets  and  Boxes. 

The  best  and  cheapest  articles 
in  which  to  carry  Fruit  yet  dis¬ 
covered.  For  full  particulars  and 
prices  send  to 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CO., 

(Sole  Owners,) 

53  &  55  Michigan  Av., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

E3?”We  will  sell  the  right  to  man¬ 
ufacture  under  our  Patents  at 
very  reasonable  rates. 

Bees  [Require  Sweet 

Flowers  from  July  to  Sept.  Clethra  Alnifolia  blooms 
late,  has  the  sweetest  of  White  Flowers.  It  is  entirely 
hardy,  grows  where  corn  will ;  described  and  illustrated  in 
circular,  sent  free  by  mail.  Also  the  Reading  Nursery  Cata¬ 
logue,  50  varieties  Evergreens  1  to  6  ft.,  Scotch  Larch,  White 
Ash,  Cuthbert  Raspberry,  Large  and  Small  Fruits,  etc. 
Address  JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


v  (.Lutern)— Beautiful  Yel- 
j  low  Water-Lily.  By  mail, 
|  carefully  packed,  for  50c. 
■  each,  or  3  for  $1.00.  De- 

- — - — — -  scriptive  catalogues  free. 

Arnold  Puetz,  Florist,  P.O.box  677,  Jacksonville, Fla. 


N 
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ROSES 


Extra  Peach  and  other  fruit  trees;  Crescent  Seedling 
Strawberry  Plants  Pure  $3  per  M.  Millions  of  small 
Fruits  and  Trees.  Price  List  free.  Address  J.  Pekkins, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

EW  AND  RARE  PLANTS  CHEAP.  SEND 
stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

W.  A.  HARKETT,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

NYDERS  $3  to  $15  per  M.  Great  American.  30  cts.  per 
1  doz.,  post  paid,  other  kinds  lower.  Lists  free  to  all. 

STEELE  BROS.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Delivered  TUBEROSES 

_  by  Mail.  Large  and  Sound,  S  for  50c. 

3  French  Roses  $1.  Send  for  Catalogue.  II.  S.  RUPP, 
Cumberland  Nurseries.  Shiremanstown,  Pa. 


Stockbridge  Manures 

Originated  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

A  special  manure  .is  made  for  each  FARM  and  GARDEN  CROP,  containing  the  Plant-Pood  which  each  par¬ 
ticular  Plant  requires.  These  manures  were  used  on  more  than  25,000  acres  in  1878,  and  with  Great  Satisfaction. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  up  your  order  for  the  STOCK - 
Jill  LEGE  MANURES  for  all  cn‘opsf  and  to 

TOP  DRESS 

Your  Winter  Grain  Fields,  Grass  Lands,  and  Pastures.  The  Stockbridge,  applied  as  a  top-dressing  during  this  month  and  a 
part  of  next,  on  Winter  Grain,  will  give  most  excellent  results.  Winter  Grain  which  has  suffered  from  the  winter  will  also 
be  greatly  benefited.  For  top-dressing  Grass,  the  Stockbridge  has  given  universal  satisfaction,  producing  from  two  to  three 
ton3  to  the  acre.  Remember  it  is  free  from  weed  seeds,  and  you  can  haul,  at  one  two-horse  load,  enough  to  go  ever  six  or 
seven  acres.  It  may  be  applied  from  now  till  early  May,  but  those  who  used  it  early  last  season  were  enabled  to  cut  a 
heavy  crop  in  early  June,  and  also  obtained  a  good  second  crop  before  the  August  drouth  set  in. 

PLANT  CORN  AND  POTATOES  on  the  STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES, 

on  land  that  would  otherwise  be  idle.  Save  weeds,  save  labor,  and  increase  crops. 

|  |  q  C  DA  \A/  l^CTD’C  DUHQDU  ATCQ  t0  forwar<J  y°ur  cr°P8  and  Rlve  them  a 
WOE.  D  \J  VV  l\.  L_  r\  O  l  n  O  r  II  n  I  EO  vigorous  start  and  carry  to  maturity. 
It  will  pay,  Send  for  new  pamphlet  and  price  list,  mailed  free. 

BOW  KER  PERTIIiIZEH  OO., 

BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  and  ROCHESTER. 

ESTABLISHED  1861. 

For  the  last  ten  years  under  the  supervision  of1  a  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Whose  whole  time  is  given  to  our  business.  All  raw  material,  as  well  as  finished  pro- 
duets,  are  carefully  analyzed  ;  under  no  other  system  can  a  reliable  fertilizer  be  made.  Each 
package  bears  a  correct  analysis  of  its  contents  of  plant-food,  which  analysis  we  guar¬ 
antee  to  be  true  in  every  particular  !  A  long  experience,  complete  works,  and  largo 
business,  enable  us  to  buy  raw  materials  and  manufacture  our  goods,  to  the  best  advantage,  so 
that  we  sell  the  best  quality  of  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  price  !  Our  “  Plow  ” 
fertilizer  is  a  “  complete  manure,”  containing  every  element  required,  and  in  proper  pro¬ 
portion,  to  produce  any  crop,  and  is  especially  noted  for  its  superior  mechanical  con¬ 
dition,  very  dry,  and  finely  pulverized,  in  perfect  condition  lor  broadcasting  or  drilling. 
Analyzes  2)<@3 V,  per  cent  Ammonia,  813.9  per  cent  Available  Phosphoric  Acid,  2@3  per  cent 
Potash.  Price,  $40  per  ton.  Delivered  on  cars 
ton,  Del.,  or  Baltimore,  Nett  Cash.  When  or  ’ 
per  cent  will  be  allowed  from  this  price. 

WALTON,  WHANN  &  CO., 

Wilmington,  Del, 

28  South  Wharves,  Pliila. ;  16  Bowley’s  Wharf;  Baltimore;  40  S.  Broad  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
2nd  St.,  below  Poplar,  Macon,  Ga. 


PLOW 

RAW  BONE 

[SUPERPHOSPHATE 

STANDARD  GUARANTEED 

•  200  Its. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

\LT0N, WHANN  &CJf 

WILMINGTON,  BEL. 


iiming- 
of  five 


PURE 

[GROUND] 

rone  m 


PERUVIAN 

[GUAN0.1 

[warranted) 


^DOUBLE 

refined; 

JQUDRETTL 


Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  No.  1  and  Lobos  brands,  pure 
Ground  Bone,  Poudrette,  and  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime. 
Merchants  and  Farmers  supplied  at  the  very  lowest  price. 
Send  lor  1879  Pamphlet. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING,  60  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 


BONE  DUST. 


The  Tried  and  Never 
Failing  Land  Fer¬ 
tilizer  for  all  crops.  No 
experiment  necessary.  It 
has  proved  its  value  by 
years  of  actual  use  all  over 
the  world.  We  can  supply 
the  best  Bone  Dust  made. 
Bone  for  Chickens  a  special¬ 
ty.  Send  for  circular. 

S.  H.  MORGA  N  &  CO., 
Toledo,  O. 


HALLAMY 
STANDARD. 

(17  sizes— from  1  Man  to  45 
Horse  Power.) 

$3,500,000  WORTH  NOW 
IN  USE. 

Tlie  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 

at  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  1876.  And 
the  only  Mill  recognized  in  the 
distribution  of  Medals  at  L’Ex- 
positionUniverselle, Paris, 1S78. 

This  mill  is  constructed  on 
scientific  principles,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do  good 
work  in  any  kind  of 
wind.  It  is  also 
guaranteed  to  be 
well  made  of  good 
material :  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  self- regulat¬ 
ing  ;  to  possess  more 
power ;  to  be  more 
reliable  in  all  kinds 
of  winds,  than  any  other  mill  made,  and  further  than  this.it 
is  Guaranteed  NOT  TO  BLOW  DOWN. 


Send  for 


CATALOGUE  “A” 


and  Price  List. 


U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


BONE 


THE  GREAT  I,  AND 
RE  NEWER.  The  cheapest 
and  best,  because  pure,  nat¬ 
ural  ground  bone.  Thousands 
of  recommendations  by  tho-e 
who  have  tested  its  merits.  All 
quest  ions  as  to  use  answered  free. 
Sold  in  any  quantity.  Address 
EXCELSIOR  FERTILIZER  Co, 
Salem,  Ohio. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1819) , 

DEALEKS  IN 

PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 
170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


MATFIELD  FERTILIZER. 

This  is  the  only  fertilizer  professedly  containing  all  the 
Boil  elements  found  in  each  crop.  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station,  analyzed  six  of  our 
different  fertilizers,  and  found  in  every  case,  as  we  guaran¬ 
teed,  that  they  contained  a  larger  percentage  of 
plant-food  elements  than  we  claimed  by  the  labels 
placed  on  each  package.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 
Matfield  Fertilizer  Co.. 

13  Doane  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Soluble 

Pacific  Guano. 

The  Superior  excellence  of  this  Guano  lias  been  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  demonstrated  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  and  Southern  States, on  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  sugar-cane 
and  garden  vegetables— the  Company’s  sales  have  exceeded 
the  enormous  aggregate  of  35,009  tons  in  a  single  season— 
that  it  is  now  offered  for  sale  with  entire  confidence  as  to  its 
merits.  No  fertilizer  ever  introduced  in  this  country,  has 
undergone  severer  tests,  or  come  out  of  them  with  its  char- 
acter  as  a  first-class,  reliable  fertilizer  more  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished.  In  consequence  of  the  satisfactory  results  of 
these  very  complete  tests,  this  Guano  has  acquired  a  reputa¬ 
tion  equal  to  that  formerly  enjoyed  by  Peruvian  Guano.  It 
is  rich  in  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  finely  ground  (a 
large  proportion  of  which  is  immediately  soluble),  Ammo¬ 
nia,  and  Potash,  besides  other  ingredients  valuable  as 

Slant-food.  Manufactured  at  the  Company’s  works,  Woods 
loll.  Mass.,  and  diaries  ton,  S.  C.,  under  the  supervision  of 
competent  chemists. 

Pacific  Guano  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Winchester  Repeating  Fire  Arms. 


1ST  EVERY  VARIETY  OR  METALLIC  AMMUNITION  AT  THE  LOWEST  MARKET  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  ©r  24L5  15 roadway,  New  York. 

Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  JOHN  SEINKEE,  115  Fine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MAYNARD  I  ARMS. 


CREEDMOOR, 

MID-RANGE  AND  HUNTING  RIFLES. 

THE  MAYNARD  ARMS 

Are  the  most  perfect  in  workmanship  as  well  as  accuracy  of 
any  make  in  the  world,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the 
fine  shooting,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  qualities  of  the 
arms.  For  full  particulars  and  price  list  address 

MASSACHUSETTS  ARMS  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

NEW  EDITION  JUST  ISSUED. 

THE 

Sportsman’s  Library 

OP  STANDARD  BOOKS, 

Containing  Brief  Descriptions  of  a  large 
member  of  most  interesting  and  valua¬ 
ble  Bootes  upon  Out-door  Sports  and 
Amusements,  and  Illustrated  with 
a  great  number  of  Spirited  En¬ 
gravings  of  Game  Birds,  Fish, 
Horses,  etc.,  many  of  them 
Drawn  from  Life. 

Should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  sportsman  ;  every  one  wish¬ 
ing  to  acquire  the  art  of  Shooting,  or  to  obtain  information 
regarding  Game  Birds,  Fish,  Horses,  Guns,  and  Equipments. 
— H 'on.  JY.  P.  Stanton,  President  National  Rifle  Association. 

A  handsome  compilation,  the  demand  for  which  is  grati¬ 
fying  evidence  of  an  increase  of  interest  in  rnanlv  pastimes. 
—  Col.  Wm.  C.  Church.  Editor  Army  and  Navy  Journal. 

A  complete  compendium.  Contains  all  the  best  and  reli¬ 
able  hooks  on  these  interesting  topics,  also  characteristics  of 
birds,  fishes,  dogs,  etc.  Natural  history  also  finds  its  .place. 
—Forest  and  Stream. 

A  welcome  and  much  needed  publication,  telling  where  to 
find  good  text  hooks  upon  this  or  I  liar  sport.—  Geo.  S. 
Schermerhorn,  Jr.,  Secretary  National  Rifle  Association. 

A  very  interesting  compilation— meets  a  want  that  has 
been  felt— as  sportsmen  and  others  can  find  enumerated  and 
described  in  it  the  various  books  they  may  require—  Spirit 
of  the  Times. 

All  interested  in  sporting  matters  will  he  gratified  bv  ttiis 
publication.— Maj.  Uenry  Tulton,  Captain  American  Team. 

Send  two  tlireo-cent  Postage  Stamps 
for  a  Sample  Copy. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


TELEPHONES 

S  l&£9  Ibb  ForQn§ine§§ll6e§.  B  *2  w  D 

0ma a  1  rW&sw  OUKIVEW  IMPKOVED  IIOI  BLE 

bpOQltU.  UnGr0  coieeid  metalic  'tejeei^monje 

is  the  finest  In  the  world,  and  the  only  completely  satisfactory  low 
priced  instrument;  with  Spring  Call  Attachment,  made  by  practical 
machinists  on  scientific  principles;  warranted  to  work  one  mile,  unaffected' 
by  changes  in  the  weather.  We  will  send  to  one  address  one  sample  set.! 
comprising  two  Telephones,  two  walnut  holders,  six  copper  bound  insulators 
and  200  feet  heavy  wire,  at  per  cent,  dlscountfrom  regular  rates,] 
which  is  $3,  for  the  Sg4.  instruments.  This  offer  is  made  for  a  limited  time)' 
only,  6implv  to  introduce  our  instruments;  they  will  soon  be  sufficiently  well] 

known  to  6ellthrough  the  trade,  and  we  shallthenbe  obliged  to  strictly  maintaini _ 

the  retail  price.  Any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  put  them  up  by  following  directions  sent  with  each  pair.  _ _ _ 

6old  during  the  last  three  months  nearly  lOOO  of  these  instruments,  and  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  We  guarantee  all  instruments  sold.  For  any  Telephone  that  fails  to  work,  we  will  refund  tho 
money  and  pay  all  charges.  Ask  any  Commercial  Airencv,  and  you  will  find  we  are  good  for  all  we  agree  to  do.  Post-, 
dge  20c.  Nome  this  paper  when  you  write.  Kent,  Woodman  Co„  &*>  Congress  St.,  Boston*  JftKassJ 


Ladies  Purchasing 

CORSETS 

SnOTJLD  EXAMINE 

Madam  Foy’s  Improved 
CORSET 

SKIRT  SUPPORTER 

For  Health,  Comfort, 
and  Elegance  of  Form,  it 
has  no  rival,  and  Is  really  the 
most  perfect  Skirt-Supporting 
Corset  made.  For  Bale  by  all 
leading  dealers.  Manufactured 
by  FOY  &  HARMON, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


TILTON’S  NEEDLE-WORK  SERIES. 

Art  Embroidery  and  Plain  Needle-work.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  to  S.  W.  TILTON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Best  Sewing  Machine  in  the  World. 


Beautiful, 

Durable, 

Strong, 

Silent. 


AUTOMATIC 


NOISELESS.  SEWING  MACHINE. 

The  great  popularity  of  this  machine  has  induced 
dealers  in  common  tension  machines  to  claim  automatic 
and  other  features  belonging  exclusively  to  US,  Examine 
and  i  udge  for  yourself  before  purchasing. 

lW.&G.I  !  Every  genuine  needle  is  thus  stamped.  Buy 
Pat.  Mar.  19  1861.  A  no  other.  Needles,  Ac.,  sent  by  mail. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Leaflet  and  Descriptive  Circular. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

,(Cor.  Bond  St.)  658  Broadway,  New  York. 


Seal  Good  White  Shirts 

FOR  50  CENTS  EACH. 

41  From  the  "Work-room  to  the  Wearer,” 

Two.  or  more,  perfect  fitting,  open  buck, 
shield-shaped  linen  bosom,  French  yoke 
shirts,  all  ready  to  wash  and  wear,  mailed 
post-paid,  for  50  cents  each.  One  sample 
shirt  for  c>0  cents.  Send  size  of  collar  worn 
and  full  address  to 

NEWARK  SHIRT  COMPANY, 
104  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark,  N.J. 


An  Excellent  Watch. 
Stem-Winder  and  Stem-Setter. 


ONLY 


$10! 


We  have  so  many  inquiries  from  readers  who  wish  to  obtain 
areally  good,  reliable  Time-keeper,  but  do  not  feel  able  to 
pay  but  a  small  price  for  one  answering  these  requirements, 
that  we  have  arranged  to  supply  them.  The  watch  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  by  several  in  our  own  office  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  It  is  a  Stem-  Winder  and  Stem - 
Setter,  no  key  therefore  being  required  for  winding  or  mov¬ 
ing  the  hands.  The  case  is  strong  and  neat-looking,  heavily 
plated  with  nickel,  which  is  not  easily  distinguished  from 
silver,  the  face  is  protected  by  strong  flat  crystal,  with 
beveled  edges,  and  the  dial  is  clear.  Tlie  satisfactory  record 
of  these  watches  as  time-keepers,  proves  their  works  to  be 
well  and  carefully  made.  They  are  worth  more  for  real 
service  and  reliability  than  many  watches  sold  at  several 
times  the  price  at  which  these  are  offered,  and  to  any  one 
wanting  a  good  watch  for  comparatively  little  money,  can 
not  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

Price  $10.  Exprcssage  paid  by  Receiver. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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PRICE,  $8.00. 

FOR  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS 

The  only  practical  Sharpener  In  the  market.  Even  bevels 
and  perfect  cutting  edges  insured.  Saves  three-fourths  of 
the  time  and  labor  of  grinding,  and  reduces  wear  and  tear 
upon  the  Mowing  Machine.  Only  one  person  required  to 
operate  it.  It  has  received  the  highest  award  of  the  New 
England  and  other  Agricultural  Societies  wherever  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  is  endorsed  by  hundreds  of  prominent  farmers 
A  responsible  party  wanted  immediately  to  manage  the 
sale  in  everv  town.  Send  for  Circular  and  terms. 

WOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
_ 13  Front  Street.  Worcester,  Mass, 

FARM  GRIST  MILLS 

and  Corn  Shelters. 

Every  farmer  should  have  them. 

Over  20,000  in  U*e. 

Every  machine  is  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction,  or  no  pay.  Price  of 
mills,  $12 ;  shellers,  $5.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circulars  and  terms  to  agents. 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Carrier,  Grap¬ 
pling  Fork,  Pulleys,  and 
Hooks.  For  unloading  Hay, 
Grain,  Beans,  Corn  Stalks, 
loose  or  in  bundles,  etc.  Can 
be  used  in  anv  barn.  Also, 
Improved  Stacking  Appara¬ 
tus.  Send  for  Circular,  and 
get  valuable  information. 

G.  V.  R.  Gardner  &  Co., 
Johnson’s,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 


The  Anti-Friction  Hay  Carrier, 


;s  perpendicularly,  and  conveys  horizont- 
iv  desired  distance.  Many  Thousands  In 


elevates  p 

ally  anv  c _ _ _ _ _  1M 

Use.  The  cheapest,  strongest,  most  convenient, 
and  durable  Carrier  made. 

THE  NOYES  GRAPPLE  FORE  handles 
fine,  coarse,  or  loose  hay ;  is  cheaper  than  a 
harpoon,  easv  to  handle,  strong,  durable,  and 
guaranteed  the  best  Horse  Fork  made. 

Send  for  sheet  containing  23  Engravings  and 
Drawings — designs  for  tracking  and  arranging 
barns,  bill  of  lumber,  and  full  details  for  mak¬ 
ing  Field  Stacking  Frame,  etc.,  etc. 

Ue  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pomp  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill* 


HARRISON’S  MILLS, 

NEAVlilT  IMPROVED. 

New  Standard  Flouring  Mill. 
New  Standard  Corn  Mill. 

Capacity  of  12-inch  Mill.  2  to 
12  bus.  per  hour;  capacity  of 
Light  20-inch  Mill,  6  to  40  bus. 

per  hour.  - 

Wholesome  Bread,  Fine 
Flour,  High  Speed,  Quick 
Work,  and  Economical  Mill¬ 
ing  Fully  Established.  For 
illustrated  catalogue,  de¬ 
scribing  the  Harrison  System, 
Address  Estate  of 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

(William  A.  Foskett,  Administrator.) 


LittleGiantTile 


BEATS  THE  WORLD 
Fb R  ST RENGTH,  DU RABI  LI TYi 
:  SPEED,  AND  EASE. 

FQfeei 


Pumps.  Address 


CHALLENGE  PEED  MILLS. 

Grinds  three  times  as  fast  as  any  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,000  In  use. 
They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  60  bushels 
per  hour.  All  suecessfullron  Feed  Mills 
INFRINGING  OUR  PATENTS.  Beware: 
Buy  none  but  the  best.  Remember  the 
Courts  have  sustained  our  Patents.  Also 
the  best  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shellers.  Horse 
Power  Wood  Saws.  Fanning  Mills,  and 
CHALLENGE  MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Nichols,  Shepard  &  Co., 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH., 

Makers  of  the  Original  and  only  Genuine  “Vibrator” 
Threshers,  Mounted  Horse  Powers,  Steam 
Thresher  Engines  and  Steam  Outfits  com¬ 
plete.  Illustrated  Circulars  sent  free. 


rWe  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable,  self-regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  Others  may  talk,  but  we  refer  to 
the  Official  Centennial  Report.  Also  the 
Stover  $20.00  Oscillating  Feed  Grinder, 
(with  O.  E.  Winger's  late  improvements), 
which  is  operated  by  10  and  12  ft.  Pump¬ 
ing  Wind  Mills— a  novel  and  perfect  Mill 
for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain  for  stock 
and  horse  use.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Branch  factory  at  Greencastle,  Pa. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
Freeport,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


IRON 


SCREW  WIND  POWER, 

With  Corrugated  Iron  Fans. 

The  only  Wind-mill  using  a  propeller- 
shaped  wheel,  by  means  of  which  the 
sail  does  its  proportion  of  work  at  every 
point.  Hasan  open  center,  is  Vaneless, 
Storm-proof,  and  Self-governing.  The 
Motion  is  Always  Steady,  the  Speed 
being  Governed  by  the  lever  rod,  and  the 
mill  DOES  NOT  STOP  OK  ItUN  ANY 
FASTER,  NO  MATTER  WHAT  THE 
GALE  IS.  Send  for  Catalogue  for  full 
particulars.  Address. 

POWELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


MYERS’  Improved  Wind-Mill, 

Simple,  durable,  and  efficient.  Per¬ 
fectly  self-regulating,  and  the  only 
Wind-Mill  that  stands  on  the  derrick 
in  perfect  balance,  in  gear  and  out  of 
gear.  It  is  a  solid  Wheel-Mill,  and  is 
warranted  to  be  well  made  and  to 
stand  the  most  violent  storms.  Every 
farmer,  stock-raiser,  and  dairyman 
should  have  one  for  pumping  water 
for  stock,  grinding  feed,  etc. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 
Silver  &  Denting,  Mfg.  Co., 

Salem,  Ohio. 

IQ  FEET  BANNER  WIND  MILL. 

Avenue,  Ohio. _ 

THE  BEST  CORN 
SHELLER  MADE. 

Adjustable  for  all  sizes  of  corn. 
Buy  the  Peerless  Slteller. 
The  easiest  operated,  and  most 
perfect  working.  Shells  60  Bush. 
Ears  per  hour.  Separates  corn 
from  cobs  and  chaff,  is  turned  and 
fed  by  one  person.  Address 

A.  P.  DICKEY, 

Racine,  Wis. 

WHAT  AGENTS  SAY  of  O'Hara's  Dollar 

Champion  Corn-Sheller “  Easiest  thing  to  sell  I  ever 
saw."  “  I  shellod  6  bus.  per  hour.”  Sample  mailed 
for  60c.  W.Atlee  Buepee  &  Co.,221  Church  St.,Phila. 


Frederick’s  Pat.  Equalizer. 


A  perfect  double  tree,  a  perfect  triple  tree,  a  perfect  two 
and  three  horse  stretcher.  Costs  less  than  to  iron  the 
common  double  tree.  Can’t  get  a  farmer  to  do  without  one. 
Weighs  only  20  lbs.  Can  be  attached  to  anything  with  or 
without  a  tongue.  Ask  your  agricultural  dealer  about  it,  or 
send  3  cent  stamp  for  testimonial. 

M.  E.  BUNGER  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Manufacturer  of 

Steel  ani  Iron  fire,  anil  fire  Eope 

Of  Every  Description. 

Galvanized  Wire  Clothes-line,  Fence  and  Vineyard 
Wire,  and  Fence  Staples. 

Price  Lists  with  full  particulars  on  application. 

Offices  Mo.  81  John  St.,  New  YorkGity. 

P.  O.  BOX  3,319. 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 

HORSE  RAKES. 

Highest  Award  Medal  of  Honor 

at  the 

Centennial  and  Vienna  Exhibitions. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

No  Cogs  or  Ratchets,  Easiest  Hand  or  Horse  Dumping. 
Purchasers  prefer  them  to  all  others  for  Durability  and 
Efficiency.  Fully  guaranteed;  so  no  risk  is  incurred  in 
ordering  from  ns.  Responsible  Agents  wanted  where  we 
have  none. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogues  of  RAKES, 
THRESHING  MACHINES,  &c. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


APPLE  GRATER. 


This  Grater  is  first-class  in  every  respect;  hasiron  cylinder, 
iron  frame,  steel  knives,  adjustable  concaves,  and  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  lor  quantity  or  quality  of  work. 

PRICE  REDUCED  TO  $40. 

For  catalogue  of  cider  machinery  and  other  information 
valuable  to  cider-makers,  address 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Kagan’s  Cider  Presses 
Capacity  25  to  30  bar¬ 
rels  per  day ;  easily 
worked ;  very  com¬ 
pact  ;  of  immense 
power.  Not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order.  Gives 
universal  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  only  by 
EWALD  OVER, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
(Send  for  Circular^ 


Hc 


e  ri 

SS  rt.  W1 

r/E'H.S 


UTCHINSON’S  PATENT  ADJUSTABLE  HARROW. 
.  Farm  rights,  with  instructions,  $2.00.  Complete  har¬ 
rows  shipped  to  any  address,  $12.00.  Stamp  for  circular. 
_ S.  HUTCHINSON.  Griggsville,  Pike  Co.,  III. 

STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQ.DHAR,  York,  Pa, 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du 
rable.  Also  Traction  En¬ 
gines  for  common  roads. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Rice 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener¬ 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 
answered.  .  ' 

VertlcalEngines.with  or  without  |. 
wheels,  very  conveni-  £5  tr  — 

ent,  economical  and  -  * 

complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the 
world.  Fig. 

1  is  engine 
in  use.  Fig. 

2  ready  for 

road..  Fig.  2. 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted)  _ ^ 

Agricultural 
Works, 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draft, 
most  durable, 
simplest,  most  1= 

economic.;! 

and  perfect  in 

grain,  ckJSTt  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ready  for  market.  Address  A  - B.  Farquhar,  Yorky  Pa.  » 

Thresher  and  Engine  for  $725, 

We  furnish  the  Shaker  Separator  and  the  Queen  City 
Portable  Engine  for  S725.  This  is  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  outfit  of  its  class  ever  offered.  We  warrant  it  to  thresh 
and  clean  30  to  50  bushels  wheat  per  hour.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular. 

BLYMYEIt  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Steam  Engines,  Sugar  Machinery,  Bells. 


ENTENIAL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND) 
L  THE  U.S.  STATE-fAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  18^7.  &  187a 

pB3%}pTFflo« »  n  11 
l  l~  *  T"^VLpa^S«oney| 

■  Apbmss  FOH  EAWUVKV 
il’P.iKMlEDERICK.fe  CO.  ALBANXlHM 


FELT  CARPETINGS  20  to  45  cts.  per  yard.  FELT 
CEILING  for  rooms  in  place  of  Plaster.  FELT 
ROOFING  and  SIDING.  For  circular  and  Sample 
address  C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  Jersey. 
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ADAMANT  PLOWS  are  the  only  plows  made  that 
■contain  all  the  modern  improvements,  viz..  Central  Draft, 
Hard  Metal,  Self-Sharpening  Slip  Shares.  We  make  them 
all  sizes,  both  wood  and  iron  beam. 

They  are  more  profitable  for  a  farmer  to  use  than  either 
steel  or  soft  cast  iron.  We  will  deliver  anywhere  east  of 
Mississippi  a  two-horse  plow,  complete,  and  extras,  for  *10. 

NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO., 
_ 55  Beekman  St.,  Sew  York. 

The  Gale  Chilled  Plow 

Is  the  best  plow  in  the  world 
and  was  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion.  187  Other  Plows 
,  competing.  For  circulars, 

"  apply  to 

Gale  Manufacturing  Co,,  Albion ,  Michigan, 

SYRACUSE 

CHILLED  PLOW 

Sample  Plows  delivered  free  of 
freight  on  receipt  of  price. 


Price,  Full 
Rigged, 

$16. 


THE 


E  CHILLED  FLOW  CO. 


have  enlarged  the  capacity  of  their  works  three-fold ,  in 
order  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  year  1879. 

THEY  MAKE  THE 

BEST  CHILLED  PLOW 

THE  WORLD  HAS  EVER  SEEN. 

IT  IS  LIGHTER  OF  DRAFT. 

IT  IS  MORE  PERFECT  IN  SHAPE. 

IT  IS  MORE  DURABLE. 

IT  CLEANS  IN  EVERY  SOIL  WHERE  OTHER  PLOWS 
FAIL. 

NO  PLOW  SO  WELL  PREPARES  THE  SOIL  FOR  A 
CROP. 

THE  PECULIAR  WAY  IT  PULVERIZES  THE  SOIL  IS 
ONE  OF  ITS  GREAT  EXCELLENCIES  OVER  ANY 
OTHER  PLOW. 

IT  IS  MADE  IN  DIFFERENT  STYLKS-ONE-HORSE, 
TWO-HORSE,  OR  THREE-HORSE. 

Every  Plow  is  Guaranteed  under  the 
Seal  of  the  Company. 

BEWARE  OF  COUNTERFEITS. 

The  reputation  of  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  has  induced 
unprincipled  manufacturers  to  palm  off  on  the  farmers 
plows  that  they  call  chilled,  which  are,  in  fact,  nothing  hut 
common  plows,  with  the  word  “  chilled  ”  painted  or  branded 
thereon. 

The  SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  has  been  made  but 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  in  that  time 

NEARLY  35,000  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD. 

No  other  new  style  of  Plow  ever  sold  over  Six  Thousand 
In  the  same  length  of  time. 

i :  EVE!  “ 


Reference : 


BRY  FARMER  THAT  HAS  TRIED  ONE. 


ADDRESS 


Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co., 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


^LtOWA  CLiep^ 


This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  in  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  Handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  Light  to  draw,  firm, 
strong,  and  durable.  Con¬ 
structed  of  atent  Hard  Metal, 
which  is  as  strong  and  will 
scour  equal  to  steel.  We  also 
make  it  of  charcoal  iron,  at  a 
less  price.  THE  BELCHER 
■&  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

A  great  variety,  arianted  to  the  wants  of  all,  or  made  to 
order  with  special  reference  to  location  and  clay. 

Estimates  given  of  works,  construction  of  kilns,  or  samples 
of  clay  tested.  For  circulars  address 

J.  VV.  PENFIELD,  Willoughby,  0. 


THE  WESTINCHOUSE 

Threshing  Machines,  Engines, 
and  Horse  Powers. 


Improvements  in  Threshers  render  them  the 
most  complete  and  effective  machines  in  the 
market.  Engine  and  Boiler  of  novel  design. 
Light.  Economical,  and  Powerful.  Boiler  Shell 
upright:  tubes  horizontal;  safe  as  regards  sparks. 

Horse  Powers  of  both  Lever  and  End¬ 
less  Chain  styles,  all  sizes.  SEND  FOR 
CIRCULARS.  G.WESTINGHOUSE 
&  CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


1,000,000 

FARMERS  WANTED 


To  try  the  Celebrated 


Dexter  Spring. 

The  EASIEST,  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  DURA- 
BEE  CARRIAGE  SPRING  IN  USE. 

If  there  is  no  agent  or  dealer  in  your  neighborhood,  we 
will  send  complete  set  of  Springs  to  you  direct,  at  a  very  low 
price  for  cash.  Every  Spring  fully  warranted  to  he  as  re¬ 
presented.  Full  particulars.  Circulars.  &c„  furnished  free. 

'  '  DEXTER  SPRING  CO.,  Hulton,  Pa. 


Address 


SOMETHIN Gr  NEW! 

PULLIAM'S  PATENT 

BOLSTER  SPRINGS  for  FARM  WAGONS. 

This  new  and  valu¬ 
able  device  is  suited  to 
wagons  of  any  size- 
made  of  the  best  steel 
and  warranted— are  at¬ 
tached  by  four  bolts 
through  the  bed— can 
be  put  on  by  any  per¬ 
son.  They  remain  on 
the  wagon  for  all  uses, 
and  work  equally  well 
whether  with  empty 
or  loaded  wagon. 
There  is  no  use  for  a 
spring  seat— they  make 
a  comiortable  spring 
wagon  out  of  a  farm 
wagon— and  save  largely  in  wear  and  tear.  We  Want 
Agents  Everywhere. 

SEMPI.E  &  BIRGE  M’F’G  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S.  L.  Allex  &  Co.,  219  Market  St.,  Pliila.,  General  Agents. 


ThefEAHLESS. 


Stands  unequaled  for  ease  ot  team,  the  Horse-Power  rims,  as  shown 
by  the  records,  with  more  than  one-third  less  friction  than  any 
other.  The  only  machine  awarded  a  _ 


Centennial  Medal 


on  both  Horse-Power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  as  shown  by  Official  Report,  which  says:  “For special 
features  in  the  Power  to  seenre  llsht  running  and  sainimmn  fric¬ 
tion.  For  the  ingenious  form  of  the  Straw  Shakers,  which  insure 
the  proper  agitation  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw.”  ior 
Catalogue,  Price-List,  and  full  report  of  trial,  address 

MINARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Union  Railway  Horse  Power. 

-  AND  PREMIUM 

THRESHER. 

This  very  superior  power 
produces  much  more  power 
■  with  far 

LESS  ELEVATION 
than  other  railway  powers. 
Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &BR0., 

2,101  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

h  -level  tread 

HORSE  POWERS. 

Awarded  a  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR,  at  the 
International  Exposition. 

HEEBNER’S  IMPROVED 

Level  Tread  Hallway  Horse 
Tower  and  Speed  Regulator, 


Heebner’s  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


La  Dows  Jointed  Pulverizing  &  Saooli 

DISC  HARROW. 


«T 

a 

a. 


Being  jointed  in  the  center,  is  adapted  to  both 
smooth  anti  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best  of  (he  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  in  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
with  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  United  States, except  New  England. 
EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass., 
Manufacturers  for  the  New  England  States. 

Montffomery’s  Iitmed  Roclaway  Pan. 

222  First  Premiums.  15  Silver  Medals. 
Gold  Medal  at.  Old.  Institute  in  1878, 
and  15  First  Premiums  at  other  Fairs. 

No  good  Farmer  can 
afford  to  be  without  one 
of  these  Fans !  This 
universally  known  Fan 
has  been  victorious  in 
every  contest,  and  has 
the  approval  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Farmers  all 
over  this  country.  It  is 
the  best  and  cheapest 
Fan  made  for  the  farmer 
and  planter.  It  is  the 
only  Fan  that  will  ef¬ 
fectually  take  out  of  wheat  the  great  Virginia  trouble 
“  Partridge  Pen."  Prices  reduced.  Send  for  circulars  and 
price  lists  to  the  manufacturers, 

DORSEY,  MOORE  «&  CO., 

68  S.  Culvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Standard  Goods,  Gen’l  Agts. 
for  Cornell  Shellers,  Big  Giant  Corn  and  Cob 
Mills,  Studebaker  Wagons,  &c. 


a>AV?g  IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR. 

Simplest  and  Best.  Hatches  and  Rears  the 
Best  Chicks,  Best  possible  Indorsements. 

Address  for  Circulars,  &c., 

DAY  BROS.  &  CO., 

92  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  CENTENNIAL  I  RON- CL  AD  is  the 

INCUBATOR 

for  the  Farmer,  Fancier  and  Poultry  Breeder,  because  it  in 
simple,  easily  understood,  and  managed  ;  needs  little  care  • 
is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  hatches  from  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  eggs.  Send  S-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular, 
and  state  where  you  saw  this.  A.  M.  IIALSTED. 

P.  O.  Box  23 _ Rye,  N.  Y. 

Send  to  GEO.  W.  SIMMONS, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  BEE 
KEEPER’S  SUPPLIES,  Newark,  Delaware,  for 
Price-List  of  Bee  Hives,  Extractors,  Veils,  Queens,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY,  kiS&tfS; 

lustrated  monthly,  devoted  to  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Rab¬ 
bits,  and  other  pets.  Every  specialty  treated  practically  and 
scientifically.  J.  F.  FERRIS,  Editor,  aided  by  a  score  of  the 
best  -writers  in  the  country.  32  large  quarto  pages,  printed 
on  beautiful  linted  book  paper.  Subscription  only  ~  ~  " 

tar  per  year  !  ' 

ten  cents  per  1 
CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y, 


tinted  book  paper.  Subscription  only  One  Dob 

•  !  Sample  copies,  twelve  cents.  Advertising, 

•  line.  Address,  FERRIS  PUBLISHING 


-j— — ».  Patent  Concave  Oi-SDoes. 

The  only  forged  ox-shoe  made 
i  with  concavity  to  fit  hoof,  and  the 
best  and  cheapest. 

GREENFIELD  TOOL  CO.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

■BZ>jT PAY.— With  Stencil  Outfits.  What  costs4cts. 
sells  rapidly  for  50  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

S.  M.  SPENCER,  112  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  NEW  BOOK  ON  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

This  Work  contains  an  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Plymouth  Hock  Fowls  to 
the  present  day,  including  the  IMPROVED  STRAIN,  together  with 

Rules  for  the  Specific  Mating,  Breeding,  Care  and  Management  of  the  Same. 

No  Breeder  of  Poultry  should  be  without  It.  The  scope  of  this  work  renders  It  an  ad¬ 
mirable  TEXT-BOOK  for  the  AMATEUR.  Farmers  cannot  fall  to  profit  by  it,  and  by 
following  its  directions  can  breed  and  rear  PLYMOU 1H  ROCKS  successfully. 

PRICE  75  CENTS. 

F.  H.  CORBIN,  Newington  June.,  Conn. 


THE  “PERFECTION” 

MILKING  TUBES. 

Are  unlike  and  excel  all  others.  Are  all  fine  metal,  smooth 
as  glass.  Are  so  made  a9  to  stop  air  from  entering  the  hag, 
the  defect  In  all  other  tubes.  For  use  in  Warted,  Chapped, 
Torn,'  and  other  Sore  Teats.  “  It  is  particularly  recom¬ 
mended.”  Milks  easy,  quick,  dry,  and  cleanly.  A  mercy  to 
Cows,  and  invaluable  to  owners.  Price  $2,  by  mail.  Ad¬ 
dress  with  stamp  for  particulars,  „ 

C.  VAN  IlOLSK.V,  34  Parle  Row,  N.  Y.  C. 

Wilcox  Patent  Cow  Fetter. 

A  perfect  preventative  from  kicking  while  milking.  Also 
prevents  switching  the  tail.  Every  cow  owner  should  have 
one,  as  it  is  the  very  best.  Price  $3.00  delivered.  Sent  by 
express  C.O.D.  If  not  sal  isfactory  return,  and  money  will 
be  refunded.  Send  for  circular. 

WILCOX  BROTHERS,  37  Elm  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

“  We  have  tried  all  devices  at  times,  and  yours  is  the  only 
one  proving  perfectly  effectual. 

T.  S.  GOLD,  West  Cornwall,  Conn., 

Secretary  Conn.  Board  of  Agriculture.” 

ROCK’S 


PICKET  STAKE, 

with  combination  swivel,  warranted  not 
to  wind  up  or  foul  i.lie  chain  or  rope,  the 
best  ever  invented  for  tethering  cows, 
Horses,  or  other  animals  in  pasture.  No 
fences  needl’d,  all  the  waste  grass  util¬ 
ized.  Send  for  circular  and  information 
howto  tie  and  what  to  tie  with.  Address 

EUGENE  ROCK, 

Glen  Head,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Versey red  swine,  pigs nowready 

el  to  ship.  Catalogue  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Lewis’  Lancashire  Swine. 

Have  No  More  Hog  Cholera ! 

These  swine  have  taken  first 
premiums  in  England  and  this 
country.  White  in  color,  well 
haired,  very  hardy,  healthy, 
sm  ill  waste,  easily  fattened, 
very  prolific,  large  size.  Send 
for  circular. 

W.  G.  LEWIS, 
Framingham,  Mass. 

E=irT517  Famous  Ohio  Improved  Chesters 

sold  for  breeders,  in  one  year.  The  dark  hog  lias  been  in 
great  demand,  hut  there  is  a  reaction.  As  a  result,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  sample  of  what  we  are  receiving  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  “Oliioville.  Pa.,  Jan.  3d,  1879. — Mr.  L. 
11.  Silver.  Cleveland,  O.— Sir:  Send  priceof  ‘ Ohio  Improved 
Chesters.’  I  want  one  or  two  pairs  of  nigs  this  spring.  I 
think  your  breed  of  swine  will  take  well  here  now.  The 
people  are  tired  of  black  hogs.  Yours,  R.  D.  Dawson.” 

Send  stamp  for  price  of  pigs  and  fancy  poultry. 

Address  L.  B.  SILVER,  Cleveland,  O. 

HEAVY-WEIGHT  SWINE! 

JERSEY  REDS  —  famous  for  heaviest  weights. 

P”  Send  for  The  Illustrated  Farm  Annual 
of  Blooded  Stock,  Seeds,  Poultry,  Dogs,  etc.  AddresB 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  221  Church  St.,  Philada. 

YERY  CHOICE  MAGIE  or  POLAND  CHINA 
PIGS  for  Sale  (Magie’s  stock).  Pigs  2  to  3  months 
old  at  reasonanle  rates.  Also  a  few  choice  Boars,  6  to  8  mo. 
old,  at  $.’5  each.  Address  IV.  A.  &  C.  A.  IiEED,  Orangeville. 
Trumbull  Co.,  O.,  U.S.A.,  Breeders,  Shippers  and  Exporters 
of  this,  the  best  and  most  profitable  Breed  of  Swine  known. 

FARMER’S  MAP 
19x25,  FREE! 

J  Gives  number  Farm  Animals  each 
_  _  _  „  _  'f\  State,  and  how  to  mark.  Address 

H.  w.  HILL  &  CO.,  Decatur,  HI. 

CEDAR  MOUND  STOCK  FARM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Herd  Registered  Jersey  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Swine.  G.  F.  MILLER,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

THOROUGHBRED  HORSES 

AT  FLEETWOOD  STOCK  FARM, 

Wishing  to  reduce  my  stock.  \  will  sell  at  reduced  prices. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS, 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

Afi.vf,  thoroughbred  jersey  bull 

for  sale.  Coming  S  years.  Color,  dark-fawn.  Price, 
$300.  Also  2  Bull  Calves  8  months  old.  Price  $60.00  each  j 
all  of  good  pedigree.  Address 

J.  COBB,  Box  178,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

CHOICE  AYRSHIRE  HEIFERS.  &  HEIFER  CALVES, 
with  perfect  pedtgreeB.  Prices  reasonable.  Also  Brown 
Leghorn  Fowls:  Pekin  Ducks  and  Brown  Leghorn  eggs, 
$1.50  per  doz.  J.  ANDREW  CASTERLINE,  Dover,  N.  j" 

Lt.  Brahma,  P.  RockB,  B.  Leghorn,  W.  Leghorn,  and  P. 
Cochin  s .  Eggs  $1 .00  per  IS. 

J.  SK.IL, TON,  Box 428,  Reading,  Mass. 


fu  ©8 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING., 


SO-DO-I  LIGHT  ^BRAHMA 

im/ifi  from  my  Prize, Thoroughbred  Stock, three  strains, 
$3  for  13:  Pure  Butt'  Cochin,  $3  for  $13,  $5  for  26; 
securely  and  neatly  packed  i.iix |»  iu  handsome  baskets; 
FORTY  PRIZES  in  three  I Vli  years.  FOWLS  always 
tor  sale;  write  for  what  you  want.  Please  it  t  wiill  IIWli  . 
say  where  you  saw  this.  C.W.  PIERCE,  IIAIUIUimi 
4,007  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills. 

OUR  CANARIES, 

AND  OTHER  PET  BIRDS, 

How  to  MATE,  KEEP,  FEED,  aud  BREED  them. 
By  GEO.  P.  BURNHAM. 

OUT  THIS  MONTH.  Elegantly  illustrated  with  50  Fine 
Engravings  of  ail  sorts  of  Caged  Birds— and  a  beautiful, 
life-size  Chromo  Frontispiece  of  the  German  Canary, 
faithfully  colored.  A  chapter  on  the  Disease  of  Pet  Birds, 
aud  how  to  cure  them,  concludes  this  volume.  Price  only 

•w  KKI  R0SE  Miss 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  high-class  poultry;  Light  Brahmas,  weighing  20  ihs. 
a  pair  at  10  months  old;  Brown  Leghorns  and  Rouen  Ducks, 
all  selected  and  mated  with  care,  $1.50  per  13—52  eggs  for 
$4.00.  No  circulars. 

JOEL  BRUNNER,  Zionsville,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


Magrane’s  Light  Brahmas :  also  Dark  Brahmas.  Partridge 
Cochins,  Houdans,  and  White  Leghorns.  ¥3  per  13,  care¬ 
fully  packed  in  new  baskets,  safe  any  distance.  Stock  un¬ 
equalled.  Purity  and  quality  positively  guaranteed.  Ma- 
grane  &  Fairscr  vice,  104  Montclair  Av., Newark,  N.  J. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  Eight  Brahinas,  $1.50  for 
13.  Imp.  Black  Turkeys,  $5  for  13.  Carefully 


packed  at  express.  Having  at  much  expense  lately  renewed 
my  P.R.’s  from  V.  C.  Gilman’s  and  F.  H.  Corbins,  and  L.B.’s 
from  G.  S.  Josselyn's  and  other  strains,  I  deem  them  good  as 
can  be  got.  F.  C.  BIDDLE,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 

E&CJS.— EGGS.— 

For  Hatching.  15  varieties  of  choicest  Fowls  and  Ducks. 
“  Low  Prices  and  Best  of  Stock,”  my  motto.  Send  stamp 
for  Spring  Circulars,  with  careful  illustrations  of  all  my 
stock.  Address,  A.  M.  CAREY,  Selinsgrove,  Penn. 

|W1  /TA  CA  for  hatching.  Plymouth  Rock  and 
■"I  .  0  tt  «  tt  American  Sebright ;  stock  flrst- 
VJl  ^  A  class.  Prices,  $2.00  for  13. 

WILSON  R,  BALLINTINE,  Scottsville.  Monroe  Co.,N.  Y. 

u  White  Bjeg'ltorai’s  ” 

From  as  fine  stock  as  any  in  the  country ;  $2.00  per  dozen. 
Shall  breed  from  3  yards  this  season. 

No.  I  will  have  a  cock  that  has  scored  93. 

No.  2,  a  cock  that  has  scored  91,  by  Felch. 

No.  3,  a  cockerel  that  has  scored  95,  by  Bacon. 

Took  Silver  and  Bronze  Medal  at  Hartford,  1st  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  this  season.  Address,  Eugene  B.  Pendleton, 

Westerly,  It.  I. 

_ _  _  _ B _ _  From 

_ _ _ pure-bred  stock.  Partridge  Cochins, 

Plymouth  Rocks.Houdans, Black  Breasted  RedGames, White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  Golden  Penciled  Hamburgs,  Pekin 
and  Rouen  Ducks.  Eggs  from  any  variety ,$2.00  for  thirteen, 
$3.00  for  twenty-six.  A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch,  N.  J. 

~  FOR  HATCHING,  $2  per  sitting.  P.  Rocks, W. 
T71  Cl  /  l  Cl  Leghorns,  W.  F.  B.  Spanish,  Lt.  Brahmas,  B.  B. 
I’llTiTli  R.  Games.  Send3c.stamp  for  descriptive  cir- 
Ky  cular_  LOUIS  ANDERSON,  Flemington,  N.J. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.— Plymouth  Rocks,  $1.50  per  13; 
White  Leghorns,  $1.50  per  13.  Illustrated  Circulars  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  EDWARDS  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  21,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

XJiGGS  for  hatching  from  highest  class  Birds.  Best 
Xj  strains.  Circulars.  Franklin  Poultry  Yards  (limited). 

NELSON  &  SEIBERT,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 

TJLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
X  Eggs  $1  per  13.  Address,  F.  A.  JOY, 

Johnstown,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

7T71GGS  FOR  HATCHING  Plymouth  Rocks,  DarkBrahmas, 
ID  Buff  Cochins,  Brown  Leghorns.  Prices  reasonable. 
Circulars.  CHAS.  FELDMAN,  Greencastle,  Penn. 

gImemwTTIsmI’ 

J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

OIGB3EST  CI.ASS. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge,  White  Cochins, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Hou¬ 
dans,  Golden  Sebright,  and  B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantams. -Pekin, 
Ajlesbury,  and  Rouen  Ducks.— Mv  stock  is  unsurpassed. 
My  location  is  central,  and  desirable  for  Eastern,  Western. 
Southern,  and  Canada  customers.  My  establishment  is 
largest  in  the  world.  Prices  moderate.  Eggs.  $3  per  13,  $5 
per  26.  Send  for  new.  novel,  practical,  and  useful  circular. 
_  GEO,  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

New  England  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm. 

Having  had  8  years  experience  in  the  breed>ng  of  Pure 
Premium  Plymouth  Rocks,  I  can  recommend  them  to  be  the 
best  Fowls  in  the  world  for  all  purposes.  Eg^s  for  Hatching 
at  $1.25  per  14,  or  $2.00  for  30.  and  100  for  $5,  carefully  packed 
and  warranted  fresh.  Remit  money  through  P.  O.  Order  or 
registered  letter.  G.  H.  RATHBUN,  'VVlllimantic,  Conn. 


Best  &  Cheapest 


Buclimi’s  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip  prevents  aiio 
cures  tlie  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
tlie  skin. 

IhieSian’s  Crcsylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  tlie  Screw-worm  or  Gruli. 

For  further  particulars,  send  lor  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDEli  &  LAIRD,  83  Jolin  St.,  New  York. 

POULTRY  AND  PIGEONS 

C.  E.  I/,  HAYWARD,  Peterboro’,  N.  II. 

Importer  and  Breeder.  All  kinds  of 

A.AAB>  an®  waver  fowls, 

Is  receiving  stock  from  Europe  monthly.  Among  the 
kinds  lately  imported  are  Langshans,  Buff  Polish,  Minorcas, 
Pekin  Bantams,  Japanese  Bantams,  Golden  Pheasants,  Sil¬ 
ver  Pneasants,  King  Neck  Pheasants,  Albino  Pheasants,  and 
other  kinds. 

Air.  Hayward  has  the  largest  variety  of  fancy  Poultry  and 
Pigeons  in  America,  and  has  won  more  premiums  than  any 
other  Breeder  in  America  in  the  past  three  years. 

If  you  are  in  want  of  any  kind  of  Poultry,  Pigeons,  or 
eggs  for  hatching,  send  stamp  for  list  of  upwards  of  200 
varieties,  for  sale  by  Mr.  Hayward. 

AMERICAN 

Cattle  Food  Co., 

DEALERS  IN 


€8TT0N  HI  OIL  MIML 


PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED, 

Shipments  made  to  all  sections  of  the  Country  at 
the  lowest  market  rates. 

SEND  ADDRESS  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE  LIST. 
STATE  QUANTITY  DESIRED. 

OFFICE,  142  Pearl  St.,  Room  17,  N.  Y. 

NEW  STEEL  HORSE  SHOE, 

,,  Vfith  Level  Spring  Platform-Continuous 
Calk.  I  he  best  in  the  world.  Cures  Tender 
and  Contracted  Feet,  Corns,  Interfering,  Quar¬ 
ter-crack  Lameness,  and  all  evils  resulting  from 
the  use  ot  the  common  shoe.  Responsible 
men  can  make  money  selling  this 
shoe.  Send  for  pamphlet.  Trial  6et 
with  nails,  $1.00.  To  measure,  place 
foot  on  paper,  and  draw  pencil  around. 

The  JOHN  D.  BILLINGS  PAT¬ 
ENT  HORSE  SHOE  COMPANY 
2G5  Broadway,  New  York. 


AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Incorporated  under  the  General  Law 
for  Incorporation  of  Colleges, 

Chapter  51,  Laws  1870  —  Chapter  319,  Laws  1848. 

141  West  54th  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  fourth  regular  course  of  lectures  will  commence  in 
October,  1878.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  tt.SAffJTAISIb, 

Dean  of  Hie  Faculty* 

Thoroughbred  and  Grade  Jerseys. 

I  offer  for  sale,  at  reasonable  prices  for  the  quality,  75 
head  of  thoroughbred  and  grade  Jersey  Heifers,  and  Cows 
of  all  ages.  Also  10  thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls,  from  2 
months  to  4  years  of  age.  My  thoroughbreds  are  not 
equalled  by  any  of  the  late  importations,  and  mv  grades  re¬ 
commend  themselves  by  their  production.  I  refer  to  every 
individual  who  ever  purchased  an  animal  of  me  during  the 
30  years  I  have  bred  this  stock.  All  animals  sold  by  me  are 
guaranteed  as  represented.  For  terms,  apply  in  person  to 
THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 
Hambletonian  Horses  and  Colts  also  for  sale ;  best  blood. 

T>  IVERSIDE  FARM.— Jerseys,  Berkshires,  and  Cott- 
XV  wolds  Imported,  bred,  and  fst  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Rrahmas.  $end  for  catalogue. 

C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 


USE  THE 

“  Trade 


VERY  BEST. 

H,  Mark.” 

ANN  T  O  . 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  City. 
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COOLEY  CREAMER. 

Supersedes  large  and  small 
pans  for  setting  milk. 

It  requires  no  milk-room. 
It  requires  capacity  for 
one  milking  only. 

Impure  air,  dust,  or  flies, 
can  not  reach  milk  set  in  it. 

It  makes  more  butter,  be¬ 
cause  it  raises  all  of  the 
cream,  and  the  quantity  is 
never  lessened  by  unfavor¬ 
able  weather. 

It  makes  better  butter.  It  requires  less  labor.  It  is  cheaper. 
Butter  made  by  this  process  took  the  Highest  Award 
at  the  International  Dairy  Fair— and  brings  the 
highest  prices  in  all  the  great  markets. 

Send  stamp  for  Dairyman  to 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

A  PERFECT  BUTTER-SALTING  SCALE. 

Every  pound  of  butter 
salted  alike.  Salts  from 
three-quarters  to  one  and  a 
quarter  ounces  to  one 
pound  of  butter.  No  Mis¬ 
takes.  Will  WEIGH  ANY 
ARTICLE  from  M  oz.  to  til 
lbs.  No  Dairyman  or  But¬ 
ter-Maker  should  be  with¬ 
out  one  of  these  SCALES. 
Warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  money  refunded, 
price— $5.  Send  stamp  lor 
BUNNELL  &  BROWN, 
Guilford.  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE 

Perfect  lilt  Pail 


dung,  and  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the 
stable,  which  give  the 
so-called  animal 
odors,  A  sent  for  the 
milker  ;  holds  14  qts. ; 
can  not  he  stepped  in 
nor  kicked  over  by 
the  cow ;  the  milk  is 
strained  before  enter- 
ing  it.  If  you  desire 
purer,  more  wholesome 
and  fragrant  milk, 
cream,  and  butter,  titan 
oyer  before,  send  $2.00  for  a  pail,  or  get  circulars  and  induce 
the  store-keeper  to  order  a  dozen.  Address 

DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO„ 

P.  O.  Box  416.  15  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

T>  UTTER  AND  CHEESE  MAKERS  use  the  Nat- 
13  ural  Butter  Color  ;  it  gives  the  June  color  to  your 
Butter  in  winter,  is  harmless  as  salt,  and  adds  from  5  to  10 
cents  per  pound  to  Its  market  value.  Our  Cheese  Color  is 
sold  bv  the  gallon,  and  we  guarantee  it.  Write  for  Price- 
List.  R.  S.  WHITE  &  CO., 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Perfection  in  Ladders. 

The  EMMERT  COMBINED 

Step  anl  Extepsion  Lafltler. 

It  combines  all  the  good  points  in 
others  without  any  of  their  defects.  It 
is  Light,  Strong,  Durable,  Easily  Ad¬ 
justed  and  locked  in  any  position  or 
place,  either  as  a  Step  or  Extension 
Ladder.  Write  for  Circulars  and  Price 
List  for  the  best  Churns  and  Dog 
Powers  in  the  World. 

A  new  Treatise  on  Butter-making 
free. 

\V.  P.  EMMERT, 

Freeport,  Ill. 


LAWRENCE  &TAYLOR, 

76  Altapte  Street,  Lonloi,  E.  C., 

33KTC3rXj! 

receive  Consignments  of  dairy  and  other  agricultural  Pro¬ 
duce  for  sale  in  the  largest  and  best  Market  in  the 
World. 

Commission For  consignments  under  £50-4  per  cent. 

“  “  “  £100—3  per  cent. 

“  “  over  £100—2  per  cent. 

Freight,  etc.,  etc.,  paid  free  of  charge  for  interest. 

Money  Advanced  on  Consignments  Without  Interest. 

Account  sales  and  cash  promptly  remitted. 

Bankers,  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England. 
Telegraph  Address— TAY’RENCE,  LONDON. 

REGALIN  PRESERVING  POWDER, 

FOR  EGGS,  BUTTER,  FRESH  OR 
SALTED  MEAT,  Etc. 

Perfectly  tasteless,  and  preserves  the  color.  Keeps  the 
brine  clear,  free  from  scum,  and  brine  and  meat  from  sour¬ 
ing.  Sosalted.it  is  in  taste  and  flavor  much  sweeter  than 
ordinary.  Price  50  cts.  per  Box.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  postage  prepaid.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  AM  ENDE,  Hoboken,  N.  J, 

PI  A  Nfl  Another  battle  on  high  prices!)  ROAM 
War  with  monopolists  renewed 
See  Beatty’s  latest  Newspaper  for  full  reply  sent  free. 
Before  buying  PIANO  or  ORGAN*  read  my  latest  circu¬ 
lar.  Beatty’s  celebrated  Pianos  &  Organs,  beautiful  Instru¬ 
ments!  Challenge  comparison!  Kivals  are  jealous  of  my 
success !  Most  successful  bouse  in  America  ! 

Kosewood  Pianos,  $135,  16  stop  Church  Organs,  $115, 
W  A  R  tremendous  bargains  now  ready.  Address  Vli  AD 
SLUJm  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington, N.J.JJ.S.A.JSLSil* 


“GET  THE  BEST.” 


The  Genuine  Blanchard  Churn. 

Five  Sizes  Made  for  Family  Use.  They  Continue  to  be  the  Standard  Churns  of  the  Country 


The  Blanchard  Cylindrical  Factory  Churn, 

FOUR  SIZES  MADE  FOR  FACTORY  USE. 

are  made  of  perfect  stock,  and  the  best  workmanship,  and  are  strong,  simple,  efficient,  convenient  and  d’ 

The  Blanchard  Power  Butter-Worker. 


A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  INVENTION. 

On  receiving  the  retail  price  ($20),  we  will  send  one  of  these  Power  Butter-Workers  to  any  responsible  party,  and 
guarantee  satisfaction,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded. 

It  is  a  surprise  and  delight  to  see  how  the  hardest  part  of  dairy  labor  is,  by  this  ingenious  machine,  made  so  simple  and 
easy  that  a  child  fourteen  years  old  can  do  it  all. 

This  is  the  on  It/  Butter- Worker  made  which  can  be  successfully  operated  with  power.  It  will  save  its  cost  every  season. 
Address  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Concord,  N.  H. 

The  above  goods  may  he  obtained  of  any  dealer  in  really  Jirst-class  Dairy  Implements  in  the  United  States. 

C HIEES E  AND BU TT E R  MAKERS’  SUPPLIES 

And  Complete  MANUFACTURING  OUTFITS, 

Furnished  by  WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER. 

Cash  Premiums  $335.  Greater  number  First  Prizes  and  Diplomas  received  at  tire  recent  International 


Dairy 


person  or  firm,  which  included  Creamery  Apparatus,  consisting  of 


•v  Fair,  New  York,  than  by  any  other  .  _ _ _ _ 

New  Economizer  Boiler  and  Engine— Creamer — Cheese  Vat  to  make  up  the  skimmeo  milk— Hubbell  Gang  Press 
and  Hoops— Churn— Butter  Worker,  &c.,  <fce.  Also  received  highest  Awards  and  Cash  Prizes  for  best  Butter  and  Cheese 
Apparatus  at  the  great  Cheese  and  Butler  Fair  held  at  Chicago;  Ills. 

We  are  sole  manufacturers  of  the  HUBBELL  GANG 
CHEESE  PRESS,  which  took  the  first  prize  at  these 
fairs.  This  is  tlie  only  Press  that  lias  right  to  use  the  ban- 
dager,  all  others  subject  to  royalty  of  $4.06  per  hoop. 

ECONOMIZER  BOILERS— with  and  without  En¬ 
gines— both  portable  ami  stationary,  will  make  more 
steam  from  less  fuel  than  any  other  Horizontal  Boilers 
built.  Price  very  low. 

New  Patent  Refrigerator  Vats,  or  Creamer,  for 
setting  milk  lor  cream  anil  afterward  making  cheese  in  same 
vat,  received  highest  award  at  International  Dairy  f  air. 

Latest  Improved  Patent  Knife  Curd  Mill  is  re¬ 
commended  bv  the  best  cheese  makers  in  t He  land. 

We  are  first  hands,  witli  greatly  reduced  prices  also,  for 

Sennets,  Annattoine,  Annatto,  Bandage,  Scale 
onrds,  Liquid  Rennet  Extract,  &c.— General  Agents 
lor  all  dairy  districts  for  the  Genuine  Ashton  Salt.— Okdki:  Lapuam  s  Shamlkss  Ciikksk  Cloth.  Less  expensive 
—no  waste— saves  trouble  and  time  of  making  tip  the  bandage.  Seven  sizes,  for  13  inch  to  16  inch  cheese.  Samples  by  mall 
All  correspondence  answered  promptly.  Circulars  and  prices  furnished  freely. 

Self-heating  Vats  at  prices  less  than  ever  before. 


LILLY’S  PATENT 

BUTTER  WORKER 

is  now  acknowledged  to  he  the 
only  complete  and  effective  self¬ 
feeding  machine  in  the  market, 
mixing  the  salt  and  imitating 
hand-work  to  perfection.  Sena 
for  circular  and  sec  file  list  of 
prominent  dairymen  now  using 
them. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 
316  Race  St..  Philn.,  Pa. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  effective .  simple 
and  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  30  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  miiiuf.es, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  the 
salt.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  H.  REID, 

6  N.  Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  H.  T. 

Capital  $200,00!).00.  Net  Surplus,  $216,645.62.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy  holders,  January  1st,  1879,  $1,150,- 
063.99.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
fire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 


WARRANTED  best  and  cheapest 
Vfor  Family  and  Fancy  Dyeing.  Dresses, 
r  Coats,  Ribbons,  Ties,  Feathers,  anything 
colored  any  shade.  Any  one  can  use 
them.  The  Black  and  Brown  are  best  dyes 
rknown.  Splendid  INK  made  very 
cheap.  12  colors.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  mail.  Large  size,  25c. ;  small  size,  15c. 

,  Send  for  Dye  Book  and  beautiful  samples  free. 
\PVttq  tstcst ,wT>,ny  Sc  Co..  Pronrs,, Burlington.  V* 

Gahden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguisher.  For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50 
feet.  Easily  carried.  No 
Dwelling.  Country  Home,  or 
Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send 
for  large  Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

HYDRO-CARBON  LEATHER 
DRESSING. 

Warranted  to  soften,  preserve,  black  polish  and  make 
waterproof.  For  all  leather  needing  any  or  all  of  these 
qualities.  Ask  reliable  dealers  for  it  or  send  to 

A.  D.  STRONG,  Manuf’ct’r,  Ashtabula,  O. 
J,  B.  HALL,  Western  Agent, 

No.  6  Board  of  Trade  Court,  Chicago,  Ill, 


APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

EVERYTHING  required  in  FAC¬ 
TORY'  or  DAIRY. 


H  A  SOW 

BU  Jr!  1  II  I  CHEESE  and  BUTTER-MAKERS 
■■■■«.  H  furnished. 

Estimates  for  outfits  sent  on  application.  Correspon¬ 
dence  invited.  Circulars  sent. 

G.  B.  WEEKS, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SPAIN’S 

PATENT  CHURNS. 

Centennial  Medal  Awarded. 

In  use  over  25  years. 

Removable  Dasher. 

Made  of  White  Ceday 
with  galvanized  hoops. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Self-RecomieMji  Churn. 

Extraordinary  Offer. 

Ii  you  want  to  get  a  churn,  we  -win 
send  you  one  to  try,  and  if  it  gives  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  you  can  remit  us  the 
price  of  the  churn  less  the  freight ;  and 
if  not,  you  can  return  the  churn  to  us, 
at  our  expense.  Address 

BLUST  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


Rectangular  Churn. 

Price  greatly  reduced.  Cheap¬ 
est  and  best  in  market.  Six  sizes 
made.  Simple,  efficient,  and  al¬ 
ways  reliable.  No  inside  fixtures 
to  turn  or  keep  clean.  50  per  cent 
in  labor  saved.  Cream  all  churned 
alike,  butter  washed,  salted  and 
freed  from  buttermilk  in  the 
churn.  Six  sizes  of  the  Square 
Box  churn  made. 

Churns  made  of  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  and  warranted  exactly  as 
represented.  Circulars  free. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

~  SELECT  BUTTER  ^ 

Supplied  to  private  families  direct  from  the 
DnVrv  of  WM.  CROZIER,  BEACON  HILL, 
NORTHPORT,  L.  I..  Importer,  Breeder  and 
Dealer  in  Ayrshire,  Jersey  and  Guernsey  ent¬ 
ile.  Mr.  Crozier’s  stock  took  tlie  highest  award 
at  the  Centennial  Show  in  1876:  also  Gold 
Medal  of  N  Y.  State  Agr.  Snc’y,  1869,  1872, 
and  1878  !  highest  award  of  thegrent  Interna* 
tional  Dairy  Fair,  held  in  N.  Y.  City,  1878» 
first  on  Ayrshires.  first  on  Jerseys,  first  on 
Guernseys.  Family  Cows,  Sheep,  and  Young 
Stock,  Bulls,  and  Heifers,  on  sale.  Also  20 
Collie  Pups.  Address  as  above, 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
•  Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 
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TEAS 


EXTRA  CHOICE, 

35c.  per  lb. 

AH  Express  Charges  Paid  on 

SO  IbB.  and  upwards.  Direct  from 
the  Importer  to  the  Consumer.  No 
Middlemen. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  4236. 


S  Church  Street, 


New  York  City. 


FARMS' 

AND 


MINNESOTA 


HOMES 


DAKOTA 

a  OVER  1,000,000  ACRES  of 

FINE  FARMING  LANDS 

IN  MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

p  l  For  sale  by  the  WINONA  &  ST.  PETEK  R.  R.  CO., 
At  from  S3  to  SO  per  Acre,  and  on  liberal  terms. 
> /~\  These  lands  lie  in  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  North- 
'*,*c  West,  and  are  equally  well  adapted  io  the  growth  of 
other  grain,  vegetables,  etc.  The  climate  is  nusur- 
PO  passed  lor  healtlifnlness. 
h-  <1  They  are  Free  from  Incumbrance. 

Circulars,  Maps,  etc.,  containing  full  informa • 
r  tion,  sent  free. 

CHAS.  E.  SIMMONS,  Land  Commissioner, 
Uen’l  Offices  C.  &  N.-W.  R’y  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Mention  this  paper  in  writing. 

LONG  ISLAND  FARMS. 

400,000  acres  of  valuable  unimproved  Farming  Lands,  within 
seventy-live  miles  of  New  York,  on  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road.  Cheap  Farms  and  desirable  Homes.  For  information, 
circulars,  etc.,  address, 

W.  M.  EAFFAN,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  luS|“30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 


HOW  TO  GET  THEM  i-  the  best  part  of  the  state.  6,000,000 
acres  for  jale.  For  free  copy  of  44  Kansan  Pacific  Home- 
^ead,”  address  Land  Commissioner,  Salina,  Kansas, 

GRAND  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

880  AC  RIOS  near  Janesville,  Rock  County,  Wisconsin. 
Large  Brick  Mansion,  25  Rooms.  2  commodious  Tenant 
Houses.  Improvements  alone  very  valuable,  cost  over 
$25,000.  About  700  acres  under  cultivation.  Finely  wooded, 
and  watered  by  ever-living  streams  and  rivulets.  Admira- 
blv  adapted  tor  Dairy,  Stock,  or  Grain  Fanning.  Within  5 
miles  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Janesville.  Cash  price, 
$30,000.  A  rare  opportunity  lor  investment. 

■ -  W.  H.  HASBROUCK,  “ 


Address 


HOMES 


IN 

THE 


Ellenville.  N.  Y. 

NEAR 
WEST. 

A  choice  from  over  1,000,000  aere9  Iowa  Lands,  due 
west  from  Chicago,  at  from  $5  to  $8  per  acre,  in  farm  lots, 
and  on  easy  terms.  Low  freight  and  ready  markets.  No 
wilderness— no  ague— no  Indians.  Land  exploring  tickets 
from  Chicago,  free  to  buyers.  For  Maps,  Pamphlets,  and 
full  information,  apply  to 

IOWA  RAILROAD  LAND  COMPANY, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  or  93  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Best  Wheat  Lands. 

25  to  42  bush  per  acre  “  No.  1  Ex.  Hard  ”  Wheat,  “  last 
three  years worth  $1,  and  over  on  the  spot,  for  “  new  pro¬ 
cess  flour,”  and  grading  up  soft  wheat ;  highest  price  cer¬ 
tain,  always,  for  “  Ex.  Hard  ”  cannot  be  raised  except  in 
this  Northern  latitude,  2,700  acres  of  the  above  land  for 
sale,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  Dakota.  Also  lots  In 
and  farms  near  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  terminus  Union  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  six  other  Railroads, 

I.  W.  BARNUM,  353  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  FARM  OR  HOME 

with  independence  and  plenty  in  your  old-age,  the  | 


■with  independence  and  plenty  in  your  old-age,  the 

BEST  THING  IN  THE  WEST 

is  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F*  R.  R. 

LANDSIN  KANSAS 

Circulars  with  map,  giving  full  information,  free. 
A.  S.  JOHNSON.  Acting  Land  Com’r,  Topeka.  Kan. 


PAD  |\Jj  O  I  Fruit,  Grain,  and  Grass  Farms  in  best 
r  r\  rv  IVI  O  !  part  of  Maryland  at  Panic  Prices.  For 
Catalogues  address  Mancha  &  Wilson,  liidgely,  Md. 


UY  MARYLAND  FARMS!  $7  TO  S25 

per  acre.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS.  Federalsburg.  Md. 

and  Grain  Farms  at 

Smyrna,  Del. 


B 

TJ  A  T>  TVT C  Delaware  Fruit  a 

J:  ArilTliS. —  low  prices. 

 A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  

VST  FRIENDS!  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

"We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLF.ANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Coinb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  hooks  and  Journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


TEACHERS 

WANTED. 

$50  TO  $100,  OR  $200  PER  MONTH. 

During  the  Spring  and  Summer.  For  full  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress,  .1.  C.  McCCKDY  tfe  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

WHAT  OUR  FARMER’S  GIRLS  OUGHT* 
TO  KNOW. 

By  Dit.  MARY  J.  STUDLEY. 

We  hope  every  girl  and  young  woman  in  America  will 
read  it,  lor  the  reason  that  we  believe  it  will  tend  to  make 
them  better  women  and  nobler  mothers.  We  know  of  no 
more  suitable  gift  book  for  our  daughters.”— New  England 
Journal  of  Education.  Price  $1.25  by  mail.  Liberal  in¬ 
ducements  to  agents.  1,000  agents  wanfed.  Address. 

M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  13  &  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

SPECIMENS  FREE. 

We  will  on  application  send  to  any  address  a  free  specimen 
copy  of  Toledo  Weekly  Blade  (Nashy’s  paper;,  the  largest 
and  best  family  paper  published,  and  the  only  paper 
publishing  the  Nasby  letters. 

We  sell  books,  both  standard  and  miscellaneous,  at  half 
price.  Our  catalogue  is  a  large  one,  and  mailed  free  to  any 
address.  THIS  BLADE,  Toledo,  O. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  ot  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’ Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
holt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  ci-:erns,  coi  a- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

_ P,  O.  Box  338,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WE  SEND  FREE  gSSoESSEg 

of  Recitations,  Dialogues, Home  Amusements,  How  to  Write 
Compositions,  Ready  Reckoners,  Recipe  and  Cook  Books, 
Letter  Writers,  Riddles  and  Puzzles,  Etiquette,  Checkers 
and  Chess,  Gardening,  Ready-made  Speeches,  Debating,  .Ma¬ 
sonic  Books,  &c.,  mailed  free.  Send  address  to  DICK  & 
FITZGERALD.  Publishers.  P.  O.  Box  2975.  18  Ann  St.,  N.  Y. 

Chromo,  Perfumed,  Snowflake,  and  Lace 
Cards,  Name  on  all.  iO  cts.  Game  Authors’,  15  cts. 

LYMAN  &  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

Cliromo  and  Perfumed  Cards,  [no  3  alike,] 
Name  in  Gold  and  Jet.  10c. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


60 

60 

50 


Perfumed  Chromo, Lily,  Snowflake  and  Lace  Cards, 
Name  in  gold.  10  cts..  and  vet  Post-paid. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO.,  Nortliford,  Ct. 


50 

50 


GOLD,  SILVER,  LACE,  DIAMOND,  LILLY,  Rose¬ 
bud,  &c.  Cards.  Your  name  neatly  printed  on  them, 
all,  only  10c.  Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Conn. 

Perfumed,  Snowflake,  Chromo,  Motto,  Cards,  name 
in  gold  and  jet.  10c. 

G.  A.  SPRING,  E.  Wallingford,  Ct. 


40 


MOTTO,  CHROMO,  ETC.,  CARDS,  name 
and  fancy  case,  10  cts. 

E.  D.  GILBERT,  P.  M.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


25 


or  the  Prettiest  Cards  you  ever  saw,  or  18  Ele¬ 
gant  New  S ^'^qC hr o mo_C ard s ,  w i t h  im m e  10  cts.. 


post-paid. 


I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


/'“'j  50 Perfumed,  Snowflake,  and  Chromo  Cards 

8  .8  .1  .  in  case,  name  in  gold  ;  or  25  Acquaintance, 
10c.  Imperial  Card  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 

PERFUMED  CARDS  31  styles ;  50  with  name,  10  cents, 
in  case,  12  cents ;  25  Gold  and  Silver  Borders,  12  cents. 
NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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Honrs  MUSICAL  Instruction 

New  England  Conservatory, 
Music  Hall ,  Boston.  E.  Tourjde,  Director. 


SIS 


TUTTLE 

The  Latest  and  Best 

KNITTER 

For  Family  Use 

In  the  Market. 


For  Circular,  Sample,  and 
Full  Particulars, 

Address 

lamr  knitting.  MACHINE  Co  ’ 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

Its  well-known  excellence  as  a  'Wash-Blue  commends  It 
to  every  grocer  as  an  article  of  sure  sale.  Housekeepers 
using  it  once  will  buy  again. 

D.  S.  WILTBERGER,  Proprietor, 
No.  233  North  Second  street,  Philadelphia. 

TAKE  NOTICE.— Upon  my  return  from  Europe, 
1878, 1  advertised  largely  “  Beatty’s  offer  for  this  month: 
A  beautiful  piano,  upright  parlor  organ,  style  1685, 13  stops. 
2  knee  swells,  3  sets  reeds,  weight  boxed  350  pounds,  monopo¬ 
list  price  about  $310 ;  MY  PRICE  ONLY  $85  ”  So  great 
was  the  demand,  our  men  worked  at  factory  till  10  P.M.,  to 
fill  orders.  This  unparalleled  offer  Is  extended  until  further 
notice.  Jo  secure  It,  however  order  now.  New  pianos, 
$125,  $135;  $145,  and  upward.  New  organs,  $65  to  *44<i.  Pay 
only  after  testing  Instruments  at  YOUR  OWN  HOME. 
Latest  circulars  free.  Address, 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

WATERTOWN  STEAM  ENGINE  CO., 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compart,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor.  Pump, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power...  $34  2.00 
4K  “  ...  383.59 

GlA  “  “  ...  343.59 

S  ff'Pnt  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

MME.  DEMOREST’S  RELIABLE  PATTERNS.  GRAND 
opening  of  rare,  beautiful,  and  distingue  novelties  in 
every  department  of  Dress  for  Ladies  and  Children,  on 
Monday,  March  !0.  5  Rue  Scribe,  Paris ;  17  Ea6t  Fourteenth 
street,  New  York,  and  at  all  the  2,000  agencies  in  Europe 
and  America.  Mme.  Demoreet’s  “What  to  Wear,”  15c.; 
'•Portfolio  of  Fashion,”  15c.;  “Mammoth  Bulletin  of 
Fashions,”  25c.;  “ Demorest’s  Journal”  (quarterly),  5c.; 
yearly  15c.,  either  post-free  on  receipt  of  price. 
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fljor  POE  A  IT.  7.  SINGES  SEWING 

MACHINE,  with  drop-leaf  table* 
cover,  and  case  of  two  drawers,  as  shown  in 
cut.  Warranted  New,  Latest  Improved  and 
Perfect.  No  pay  asked  till  seen  and  tried. 
Send  for  circular  and  save  money.  Addrcs* 

ECONOMY  EMPORIUM,  139  Dear  Korn  8$..  CUICAC.0, 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus* 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions*  etc.— 
Profitable  buxine**  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  College *,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools ,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  74-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

McALLISTEll,  M’f  ’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

WorlcC*  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids’  and  Cripples’ 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only, 
in  or  out-doors.  Comfort,  durability, 
and  ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Pat¬ 
entee  and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling 
Chairs  ”  pushed  about  at  the  Centennial. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 

HEM  BERT  S.  SMITH,  33  Plait.  St.,  New  York. 

THE  DRIVEN  WELL 

Town  and  County  privileges  for  making 
I>  riven  Wells  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  Driven  Well 
1'aieiit,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

NEW  YORK:. 

IV  sw  Edition— Revised  and  Enlarged. 

The  Shepherd’s  Manual. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Sheep. 

Designed  Especially  for  American  Shepherds. 

By  IIENKY  STEWART. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Manual  has  been  so  well  received, 
and  the  letters  acknowledging  indebtedness  for  assistance 
derived  from  it  have  been  so  many  and  so  emphatic,  that 
the  author  has  the  best  of  reasons  for  presenting  this  new 
and  enlarged  edition  to  the  public.  It  Is  intended  to  he  so 
plain  that  a  farmer,  or  a  farmer's  son,  who  has  never  kept  a 
sheep,  may  learn  from  its  pages  how  to  manage  a  flock  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  to  be  so  complete  that  even  the  experienced 
shepherd  may  gather  some  suggestions  from  it.  The  author 
feels,  with  enlarged  experience  since  the  first  publication  of 
the  volume,  that  he  can  stilf  more  confidently  than  befora 
encourage  the  young  shepherd  to  accept  this  Manual  as  a 
guide  and  a  counsellor. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Cheap,  Dnrnble,  Economical. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


APRIL.) 


ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

246  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

Publishers  of  Books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture, 
Field  Sports,  Horses,  Cattle,  Poul¬ 
try,  Bees,  Swiue,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Rural 
Book  Catalogue,  or  Sportsman’s  Catalogue, 
sent  on  receipt  of  two  3-cent  postage  stamps. 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Farm  and  Garden. 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . [ 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . 

Baltet’s  Grafting  and  Budding . 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches . 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money . 

Barnaru’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm . 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  . 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing . 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth 

Buiat's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia . 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn . 

Farming  for  Boys . 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.] 

Flint  (Charles  L.  >  on  Grasses . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . 

Gregory  on  Cabbages . 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc . 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America. 

Harlan’s  Farming  with  Green  Manures . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit . 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators . 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South . 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow . 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage . 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  . 

Loring’s  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotliam . 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea . 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.;  cloth. . 

Potato  Culture.  'Prize  Essay.) . 

guinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden . 

egister  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  8  vols.,  each . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  D8791 . 

Riley's  Potato  Pests . paneia  50  cts. ;  cloth.. 

Roe's  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits . 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden . 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming . 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators. 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’  Manual.  3  vols . 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manures . 

Waring’s  Farmers’  Vacation . 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry,  8vo  edition  . 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South . 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . : . 

Buchanan’s  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making. . . . 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual.  . 

Buist's  Flower-Garden  Directory . 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book . 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual . 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed. 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers — pa.,  60c.-.  clo. 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide . 

Field’3  Pear  Culture . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . 

fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist . 

uller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.) 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book . 

Husniann's  Grapes  and  Wine. 
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Johnson’s  'Winter  Greeneries  at  Home . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . 

Mv  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  . 

Phin's  Open  Air  Grape  Culture . 

gnlnn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . 

ivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . . 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours . 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture . 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed . 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.. paper,  50c.;  clo. 
White’s  Cranberry  Culture . 

Horses. 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship .  1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols . 30  00 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing . 2  00 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  l2mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2  50 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards.  75c. ;  cloth. .  1  00 

Durant’s  Horseback  Riding  from  a  Medical  Point  of 

View .  1  25 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Famous  American  Race  Horses .  75 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses .  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1  50 

Flower's  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins .  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2  vols . 5  00 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary . 2  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  norse-Keopers .  1  75 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  .  .  50 

Hors'es  and  Hounds . 80 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Maybe w  s  Illustrated  norse  Doctor .  3  00 


Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot .  75 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer .  50 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 2  00 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer’s  Horse  Book .  3  00 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Stoneliengeon  the  Horse  inStable  &  Field.Eng.Ed.8vo.  8  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Atu.Ed.12mo.  2  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vo).  1 . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _ 20  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America  .  2  50 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  1  75 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Cattle,  Slieep,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  CL.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  fit.  L.l  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep . .  1  25 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1  ‘Jinn .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth .  2  50 

Food  from  the  Far  West .  1  50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Han  is  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Aldernev,  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd . 2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  1  50 

Reasor  on  the  Hog . 1  50 

Sidney  on  the  Pig .  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  00 

Poultry. 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  2  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market. ...pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Felch’s  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Poultry .  75 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  I  50 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  I  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry .  1  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  .  9  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco. 17  50 
Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . . . 2  00 

Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads .  2  50 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy .  5  00 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture.  New .  6  00 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture. 10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  3  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  00 
Bicknell  s  Stables,  Outbuildings,  Fences,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Details .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 4  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  i  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Croff's  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details .  6  (10 

Cupper’s  Stair-Builder .  2  50 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 4  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide .  .  3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture . 3  00 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-Buildings  and  Fences . 4  00 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners'  Hand-Book .  75 

Hussey’s  Home  Building . 5  00 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture . 4  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn-Yard.  1  50 

.  1  50 
.  5  00 
.  1  50 
.10  00 
.  5  00 
,.  5  00 
.  5  00 
1  00 


Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House. 

Kern's  Practical  Landscape  Gardening . 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses . 

Leucnar's  How  to  Build  Hot-TIouses . 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder . 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

Mnnckton's  National  Stair-Builder . 

Palllser’s  American  Cottage  Homes . 

Plummer’s  Camenters’  end  Builders’  Guide. 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1.50 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24 'lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  1  50 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses. .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Field  Sports  and  Amusements. 

Archer,  The  Modern . 

Archery,  Witchery  of .  1 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds.75c.;  cloth..  1 

Dinks,  Mavhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog . .  3 

Dog,  by  Hill .  2 

Dog,  The,  bv  Idstone .  1 

Dog — Paths  to  Success . 

Dogs,  by  Stables . . 

DogB,  by  Richardson . paper,  80  cts.;  cloth . . 

Every  Boy’s  Book  of  ^Sports .  3 

2 
4 
2 
2 
1 


Fishing  in  American  Waters 

FishingTourist.  Hallock .  . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing . 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen 

Gildersleeve’s  Rifles  and  Marksmanship . 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer .  3 

How  to  Camp  Out,  Gould .  1 

On  the  Wing,  Bumsted . . .  1 

Stonehenge,  Dogs,  British  Islands .  i 

Stonehenge  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports . 4 

Stonehenge,  Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopmdia .  S 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Eng.  ed.,  Svo .  3 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Am.  ed..  12mo .  2 


Important  Work  for  All 
Farmers  and  Gardeners. 


JUST  PUBLISHED: 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS 
AND  MACHINERY 

AND 

The  Principles  of  their  Construction 
and  Use,  with  Explanations  of  the 
Laws  of  Motion  and  Force  as 
Applied  on  the  Farm. 

WITH  OVER  THREE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 
Cloth,  12mo.  Price,  Post  paid,  $1.50. 

The  New  Volume  brings  the  Inventions  and  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Farm  Machinery  down  to  the  latest  date.  It  will 
be  found  specially  interesting  and  valuable  to  farmers  in 
the  Western  States,  where  so  much  farm  machinery  is  used 
and  where  reliable  knowledge  as  to  the  best  kind  of  ma¬ 
chinery  is  difficult  to  obtain. 


Just  Published, 


A  TEXT-BOOK 

OF 

Veterinary  Obstetrics. 

INCLUDING  THE  DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS 
INCIDENTAL  TO  PREGNANCY,  PAR¬ 
TURITION,  AND  EARLY  AGE  IN 
DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS. 

With  Two  Hundred  and  Twelve  Illustrations. 

By  GEORGE  FLEMING, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON,  2d  LIFE  GUARDS;  FELLOW,  MEMBER 
OF  COUNCIL  AND  OF  THE  EXAMINING  BOARD,  OF  THE 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS;  FEL¬ 
LOW  OF  TVS  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE,  AND  OF  THE 
ANTWERP,  NEW  YORK,  MONTREAL,  CEN¬ 
TRAL,  AND  LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY 
MEDICAL  SOCIETIES;  CORRESPOND¬ 
ING  MEMBER  OF  THU  PARIS 
CENTRAL  VETERINARY 
SOCIETY,  ETC. 

Author  of  ••Travels  on  Horseback  in  Mantchu  Tartary'' 
“ Horse-shoes  and  Horse  Shoeing."  “ Animal  Plagues." 

“ Practical  Horseshoeing."  "Babies  and  Hydro¬ 
phobia,"  “  The  Contagious  Diseases  of  Ani¬ 
mals,"  ’l  Manual  of  Veterinary  Sanitary 
Science,"  Translator  and  Editor  of 
"Cluiuveau's  Comparative  Anato¬ 
my  of  the  Domesticated  Ani¬ 
mals,"  Editor  of  the  “  Vet¬ 
erinary  Journal." 

CLOTH,  8vo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $6.00, 

How  to  Hunt  and  Trap, 

By  JOSEPH  H.  BATTY. 

A  new  Sportsman’s  Guide  for  Hunting,  Trapping,  Taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  Mr.  Batty  has  accompanied  the  Hayden  Ex¬ 
ploring  Expeditions,  and  writes  from  experience. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50, 


IN  PRESS: 


A  HEW  WORK  OH  DOGS, 

Including  Stonehenge’s  last  two  works  on  the  Dogs  of  the 
British  Islands,  revised,  with  New  Chapters,  by  American 
Authors,  the  whole  making  a  volume  admirably  adapted  for 

AMERICAN  SPORTSMEN. 

A  complete  work,  covering  History  of  Breeding, 
Training.  Management,  and  Treatment  of  dis¬ 
eases  of  all  kinds  of  dogs,  also  description  of  Best  Hunt¬ 
ing  Localities.  Fully  illustrated  with  the  prominent 
Dogs  of  England  and  America.  Price  $2,  post-paid. 


Any  one  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ARCHERY  for  the  MILLION. 


Among  the  many  out-door  recreations  which  have  become  popular,  no  other  has  within  a  year  past  attracted  so  much  attention  as  Archery. 
It  is  not  remarkable  that  an  open-air  exercise,  so  full  of  interest,  and  calling  for  all  the  skill  of  the  parties  engaging  in  it,  should  be  entered  into 
with  great  enthusiasm,  nor  that  so  many  are  ready  to  own  “The  Witchery  of  Archery,”  So  numerous  have  been  the  letters  from 
our  readers  with  reference  to  this  subject,  and  so  manifest  the  desire  to  obtain,  at  a  moderate  price,  an  outfit  that  would  enable  a  family  group,  as 
well  as  a  company  of  other  friends,  to  engage  in  this  health-giving  and  pleasant  pastime,  that  we  have  been  on  the  look-out  for  the  best  thing, 
and  we  have  now  made  such  exclusive  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Wright  &  Thorne,  the  patentees,  that  we  can  supply  our  correspondents  and 
the  trade  with  a  new  and  improved  style  of  Archery  €>oods,  which  are  evidently  destined  to  be  the  leading  line  in  the  market,  and 
at  a  range  of  prices  wThich  will  accommodate  all, — the  list  presenting  outfits  from  the  lowest  price  up  to  the  most  elegant  style  of  Self-Lance 
Wood,  highly  finished  and  extra  heavy  Bows,  and  also  Arrows,  Targets,  etc.,  to  match. 


This  New  Bow  is  made  in  sections,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  apart  when  not  in  use,  and  packed  in  a  very  small  compass,  which  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  is  a  great  advantage  in  transportation.  It  is  but  a  small  expense  to  replace  any  part  which  may  accidently  he  broken,  and 

it  is  less  liable  to  break. 


By  its  peculiar  construction  it  permits  the  Arrow  to  pass  through  fixed  bearings  in  the  centre  of  the  Bow  (without  touching  the  wings),  on 
a  direct  line  with  the  centre  of  the  tips,  thus  preventing  the  curve  in  the  starting  of  the  Arrow,  caused  by  the  string  moving  towards  the  centre 
while  the  Arrow  starts  from  the  side  of  the  Bow.  This  we  believe  has  never  before  been  achieved. 

A  person  will  much  sooner  become  proficient,  as  the  most  unpleasant  part  is  overcome,  viz. :  How  to  hold  the  Bow  and  Arrow  with  the 
bow-hand,  as  the  Bow  holds  the  Arrow. 

The  Bows  are  much  finer  in  appearance,  and  are  more  durable  than  others. 

The  patent  Arrows  offered  with  the  patent  Bows,  the  wings  of  which  are  made  of  fine  hair  cloth,  prepared  specially  for  this  purpose,  are 
so  arranged  that  they  will  guide  the  Arrow  as  well  and  last  much  longer  than  any  other  style.  The  points  of  the  Arrows  are  so  loaded  as 
to  greatly  improve  them  in  strength  and  accuracy  of  shot  without  increasing  the  diameter. 

The  Target  and  Stands  are  greatly  improved,  as  the  Targets  are  filled  with  coarse  Excelsior,  having  a  cover  on  both  sides,  not  leaving  any 
openings  or  joints,  but  are  solid  like  a  cushion.  The  faces  will  therefore  last  much  longer. 

The  Stands  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  folded,  which  makes  them  conveniently  portable.  They  are  easily  joined  together,  and  very 
much  lighter  and  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  stand.  The  prices  are  as  follows : 

The  prices  of  Bows  run  from  $1  to  $7  each.  The  Arrows  are  of  various  qualities,  all  serviceable,  and  cost  from  $2.25  to  $6.50  per  dozen. 
The  Targets  range  in  price  from  90  cts.  to  $5.50 ;  Target  Stands  from  90  cts.  to  $2.75 ;  and  Quivers  and  Belts,  Arm-Guards,  Finger-Tips,  and  Bow- 
Strings,  can  be  had  in  great  variety,  A  Catalogue ,  giving  the  various  styles  and  prices  of  all  these  goods  will  be  sent  to  any  one  free ,  on  application. 

ORANG-E  JUDD  COMPANY,  Sole  Agents,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  AT  PARIS,  1878. 

A  GLORIOUS  VICTORY  ! 

_  FOR  THE 

Champion  Reapers  &  Mowers. 


completed  the  display,  and  kept  a  constant  crowd  of  admirers  from  the  opening  until  the  closing  day — from  May  1st  nntil  15th  of  November.  The  trials  of  Harvesting  Machinery  in 
the  field  were  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest,  and  on  the  22nd  of  July,  at  Mortmant,  15  leagues  from  Paris.  20.000  eager  visitors  were  on  the  ground,  full  of  anxiety  to  see  the 
work  and  mark  the  results;  A  lengthened  and  severe  test  of  three  days,  resulted  in  a.  signal  and  indisputable  Victory  for  the  Champion  Machines  over  all  its 
competitors.  The  French  authorities  have  not  yet  published  -their  report  of  the  trials,  with  which  we  shall  furnish  our  readers  just  as  soon  Vis  obtained  ;  but  In  the  mean  time, 
the  report,  which  we  give  below,  of  an  official  Dynamometrical  draft  test  of  Single  Reapers  made  at  “  Grignon,”  the  leading  Agricultural  Institute  of  France,  in  August,  1878,  is 
another  convincing  proof  of  the  Great  Superiority  of  the  “  Champion  ”  Machines,  for  their  lightness  of  Draft,  as  well  as  for  their  general  advantages 
over  all  competitors.  Farmers  will  he  more  than  ever  satisfied,  that  the  “Champions,”  which,  in  every  well  conducted  trial,  in  America  or  Europe,  almost  in¬ 
variably  carry  off  rbo  honors  of  the  field,  are  certainly  the  machines  to  be  preferred. 


Extract  from  Report  of  Trials  of  Single  Reapers  at  Crignon,  France,  1878. 


Machines. 


Equivalent  in  United  States  weight  to. 

Rolling  draught  when  not  at  work . 

Equal  in  United  States  weight  to . 


CHAMPION. 

Wood. 

Johnston. 

74  kilo’s. 

112  kilo’s. 

130  kilo’s. 

103  lbs. 

248  lbs. 

286  lbs. 

32  kilo’s. 

45  kilo’s. 

94  kilo’s. 

70  lbs. 

99  lbs. 

206  lbs. 

Several  American  manufacturers  had  sam¬ 
ples  of  their  Automatic  Binders  and  Reapers, 
and  were  regarded  as  entitled  to  awards  for 
the  merits  of  their  several  inventions.  The 
“Champion”  had  no  Binders  there,  and  con¬ 
sequently  was  not  in  competition  with  them. 
No  other  than  the  “  Champion  ” — having  on¬ 
ly  Reapers  and  Mowers  on  exhibition  — 
were  awarded 


Osborne. 
160  kilo’s. 
330  lbs. 
58  kilo’s. 
127  lbs. 


"2  GOLD  MEDALS 


AND  A 

WOKK  OF  AUT 

For  EXCEPTIONAL  MERIT 

for  work  done  in  the  field.”  ^  _ 

field.”  ’  - : - 

The  Champion  Reapers  and  Mowers  are  manufactured  by  Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly,  Springfield,  O.,  for  the  Eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  t,  S.;  by  the  Champion  Machine  Company,  of  Springfield,  O.,  for  the  Southern  and  South-western  portion  of  the 
U.  S. ;  by  Warder,  Mitchell  «fe  Co.,  Springfield,  O.,  for  the  Northern,  and  North-western  portion  of  the  U.  S. ;  by  the  Toronto 
Reaper  and  Mower  Company,  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Sold  by  I.  H.  Lee  &  Bro.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Whiteley,  Passler  & 
Kelly,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  ;  Champion  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Champion  Machine  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Champion  Machine  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.  ;  and  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


AWARDED  2  GOLD  MEDALS  AND  A  WORK  OF  ART. 

The  Display  of  these  Machines  was  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  in  the  Agricultural  Machinery  Department. 
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THE  CELEBRATED 

ECLIPSE 

WIND  MILL! 

WAS  THE 

FIRST  SELF-REGULATIN G 
WIND  ENGINE 
invented.  First  Prize  Medal  over 
19  others  at  Paris,  France, 
1878.  It  has  BEEN  TESTED  over 
12  Xeaks,  and  there  are  more  than  5, OfX) 
in  use  all  over  the  world.  It  has 
received  104  Premiums  —  2 
Gold.  5  Silver  and  2  Bronze 
Medals  for  Superiority,  and  is 
the  Strongest  Wind  Mill 
Made.  We  build  17  sizes 
Pumping  and  Power  Mills.  Il¬ 
lustrated  Circular  free. 

C.  B.  SALMON, 
General  Manager,  Beloit,  Wis. 


THE  DRIVEN  WELL, 

Town  and  County  privileges  for  making 
Driven  Well**  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  Driven  Well 
l*alent,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

_ SEW  YORK. _ 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps. 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  lor  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  anv  depth.  They  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
case  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  lorce  pumps, 
and  tins  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  anv  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  lie  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  l^-inch  to  l-inch 
auction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
man  St.  New  York. 
New  Knghuid  Agency.  A.  M.  MORTON  &  CO.,  25 
Washington  St..  Boston  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency.  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


“  Hector  ”  Force  &  Suction  Pumps, 

WITH  PATENT  STONE  CYLINDERS, 

For  Wells,  Cisterns,  Coal  Mines, 
Wind-Mills,  Brewers,  &c. 

The  “  Hector  ” 

are  the  most  dura¬ 
ble  and  easiest 


working  pumps  in 
ttie  market,  are  be¬ 
ing  used  in  wells 
of  all  depths  with  perfect  success.  The  cylinders  are  acid 
proof  and  cannot  rust,  lienee  valves  do  not  wear;  they  can 
be  attached  to  any  other  iron  pumps,  and  are  espeeially 
siiitalde  for  Driven  Wells  and  Wind  Mills.  Will  sell  cylinders 
(ready  to  be  attached)  separate  from  the  stock,  if  desired. 
Double  Cylinder  Pumps  for  Mines.  &c„  made  to  order. 

Active  and  responsible  Agents  wanted  in  every  State. 

(Send  lor  Circulars.)  EWALD  O  VE li, 

Sole  Manufacturer,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


<h«r  POE  AH. 7.  SIHOEE  SEWIHQ 

MACHINE,  with  drop-leaf  table* 
corer,  and  case  of  two  drawers,  as  shown  in 
cut.  Warranted  Now,  Latest  Improved,  and 
Perfeet.  No  pay  asked  till  seen  and  tried. 
Send  for  circular  and  save  money.  Addrcsi 
ECONOMY  EMPORIUM,  199  Dearborn  8t..  CHICAGO* 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

Its  well-known  excellence  as  a  Wash-Blue  commends  it 
to  every  grocer  as  an  article  of  sure  sale.  Housekeepers 
using  it  once  will  buy  again. 

D.  S.  WILTBERGER,  Proprietor, 
No.  ‘233  North  Second  street,  Philadelphia. 


MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES, 

For  Each  Crop  and  for  General  Use. 

For  full  Description,  see  Advertisement  in  March  number,  on  Second  Cover  Page. 

.Send  for  new  descriptive  pamphlet,  1879. 

The  Mapes'  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company, 

158  Front  St.,  New  York. 

For  Experiment  Fertilizers,  “  Set  A,”  and  Complete  Manure  Set,  etc.,  see  advertisement  in  March  number 
American  Agriculturist,  page  112. 


The  Best  in  the  United  States  are  in 

MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Address  JAMES  R.  POWER,  Gen’l  Agent, 
45  Jackson  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Peruvian  Guano, 

imported  direct  from  Peru  bv  the  undersigned,  is  the 

LEADINC  FERTILIZER 

throughout  the  world. 

It  contains  all  the  elements  of  Plant-food  in  the  most 

CONCENTRATED, 

BEST  and 

■;  ,  ,  ,  CHEAPEST 

condition,  and  is  adapted  to  any 

SOIL,  CROP  and  CLIMATE. 

Price  Lists  and  descriptive  Pamphlets  as  to  its  qualities: 
Brands  under  which  it  is  sold,  and  brief  directions  for  its 
use,  will  he  sent  gratis  on  application  to 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  Consignees  of  the  Government  of  Peru, 

No.  63  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

COMMON-SENSE  CHAIRS 

AND  ROCKERS, 

With  or  without  Beading  and  Writ¬ 
ing  Table.  A  lady  purchaser  writes  : 
“  The  only  objection  to  vour  Common- 
Sense  Kocker  is  we  all  want  it. 

I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  the  Common- 
Sense  Chair.” 

Strong,  Easy,  and  Roomy  ;  it 
fits  everywhere  Send  stamp  for 
List  to  F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

Mottville,  Onon  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Every  chair  stamped  and  warranted  perfect. 

World's  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids’  and  Cripples’ 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only, 
in  or  out-doors.  Comfort,  durability, 
and  ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Pat¬ 
entee  and  Maker  of  the  “  Bolling 
Chairs  ”  pushed  about  at  the  Centennial. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 

HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  32  Platt  St.,  Now  York. 

“From  Work-Room  to  Wearer.” 

Real  Good,  well-made,  perfect-fitting. 
White  French  Yoke  Shirts,  open 
back,  shield-shaped  linen  bosom,  all  ready 
to  wasli  and  wear.  Mailed,  post-paid,  12 
for  $6,  6  for  $3.50.  less  number  00  cents 
each.  Send  size  of  collar  worn  and  full 
address  to 

NEWARK  SHIRT  COMPANY, 

104  Montclair  Avc., Newark, N.  J, 


ftifa 

Sold  By  All  Dealers  ThrougroutThe  world. 


MAHER  &GROSH,  Cutlers,  Toledo,  Olilo. 

Every  Knife  Haml-lorgred  from  Razor 
Steel.  We  replace  any  proving:  soft  or  flawy,  free. 
^  We  send  by  mail,  postage  paid. 

to  any  address,  1 -blade  knives 
25,  35,  and  50c. ;  2-  “ 

boys’.  25c. :  mens’,  50c. ;  strong 

2- blade,  60c.:  extra  strong. 
(made  for  hard  services).  75c. ; 
our  best.  2-blade,  finest  finish, 
all  tested,  $1.  Primer.  S  inches 
when  open,  oil  temper,  and 
tested,  $1  ;  Budding.  00c..;  Pen 
Knives,  2-blade,  like  cut.  75c.; 

3- blade,  like  cut,  $1,00;  same, 


Address  as  $boy§j 


mkm 


Is  used  with  greater  success  than  any  other  article  of  the 
kind.  The  finest  children  are  those  fed  on  Kidge’s  Food. 
WOOLKICH  &  CO„  on  every  label. 

Bee-Keepers  will  receive  sample- 
copy  of  The  (32-page)  Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine,  Free,  and  Terms  to 
Agents,  by  addressing 


A.  J.  KING  &  CO., 

.  Hudson  St.,  New  \  ( 
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ork, 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

EN«I,ISH  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  si  .00  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page ,  SI. 25  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page— SI. 50  per  line. 

Pagenext  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  /Ywe— $2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GFIMIAN  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page,  next  to  Pending  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  Si. 00  eacli  insertion. 

KF-No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY. 

245  Bkoadway,  N'nw  Yokk. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Bates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions.  One  Year ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 

[ALL  TOST  PltEE.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . S4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  eacli. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 
Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each _ BST'Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex¬ 
cept  to  Africa,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and  Single 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remit  lances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  he  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  37  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  eacli,  or  $2.30  if  to 
he  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  he 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
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Bccs-TVax.- “  J.  S.,”  Pa.  Wax  is  a  secretion  of 
the  bee.  If  you  examine  bees  at  the  time  they  are 
building  comb,  you  will  see  beneath  the  rings  on  the 
under  side  of  the  abdomen  of  the  bees  minute  scales  of 
wax.  In  view  of  the  large  consumption  of  honey  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  wax,  bee-keepers  aid  the  bees  by 
supplying  them  with  “  Comb  Foundation.”  This, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  inventions  of  modern  bee¬ 
keeping,  is  described  in  this  month’s  “Bee  Notes.” 
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PHASES  OF  THE  MUON. 
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CH  A’STON  |  CH I C  A  G  O. 

Full  M’n 
8cl  Quart. 
New  M’n 
1st  Quart 

n.|ir.  m. 

6 ,  1  28  mo. 
12  9  52  ev. 
21  1  6  mo. 
28  6  52  ev. 

II.  M. 

1  16  rao. 
9  40  ev. 

0  54  mo. 
6  40  ev. 

n.  M. 

1  4  mo 
9  28  ev. 
0  41  mo 
6  28  ev. 

11.  M. 

0  52  mo. 
9  16  ev. 
0  30  mo. 
6  16  ev. 

II.  M. 

0  22  mo. 
8  46 -ev. 

0  1  mo. 
5  46  ev. 

Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 


[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department.'] 

The  Corn  Crop,  furnishes  in  May  the  chief  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  northern  and  western  farmers.  Planting 
earlier  than  the  first  week  in  this  mouth  is  scarcely 
advisable,  as  a  late  frost  may  render  it  necessary  to 
repeat  the  work.  It  is  safer  to  leave  the  planting 
until  the  ground  is  warm  and  the  weather  settled. 
A  crop  planted  in  April,  may  be  in  June  consider¬ 
ably  behind  one  planted  two  weeks  later. — Several 
articles  on  corn  will  be  found  in  this  paper. 

Replanting. — There  is  always  more  or  less  replant¬ 
ing  of  corn  to  be  done,  because  of  loss  by  cut 
worms,  crows,  and  weak  plants.  It  is  well  to  have 
a  bed  made  in  a  warm  sheltered  place,  which  may 
be  planted  thickly  at  the  same  time  as  the  main  crop, 
to  provide  plants  to  replace  those  lost.  The  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  field  may  be  filled  from  this  bed  by  trans¬ 
planting  on  a  rainy  day,  or  when  the  ground  is  wet 
after  a  warm  rain.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
corn  may  be  successfully  transplanted. 

Plowing  for  Com. — It  is  a  question  whether  we 
could  not  advantageously  let  our  grass  lands  remain, 
rather  than  plow  them  up  for  the  corn  crop.  “A 
sod  for  corn,”  has  been  the  rule  hitherto,  but  cir¬ 
cumstances  beyond  our  control,  are  forcing  new 
conditions  upon  us.  One  of  these  is  the  necessity 
for  producing  more  meat,  milk,  cheese  and  butter, 
and  less  grain  than  formerly,  and  for  these  we  need 
grass  or  other  green  crops.  Corn  is  a  grand  crop 
and  our  climate  suits  it,  hut  the  best  corn  we  can 
grow  is  not  so  profitable  as  roots.  Our  practice 
must  change  as  the  times  change,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  we  can  no  longer  sacrifice  an  excel¬ 
lent  sod  for  the  corn  crop. 

Corn  on  Stubble.— A  general  western  practice  is  to 
plant  corn  on  stubble  land.  The  increasing  use  of 
artificial  fertilizers,  has  shown  that  we  may  often 
ignore  rotations,  and  repeat  the  same  crops  when 
we  desire  to  do  so.  English  farmers  are  depending 
less  upon  “rotation,”  and  our  farmers  are  losing 
faith  in  the  necessity  for  it.  Experience  is  showing 
that  we  can  supply  the  soil  with  the  elements 
needed  to  grow  any  crop  whatever,  without  regard 
to  its  previous  condition  ;  and  that  as  good  and 
profitable  a  crop  of  corn  may  be  grown  upon  stubble 
as  upon  a  sod.  The  articles  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  April,  page  127-’8-’9,  may  he  profitably 
studied  with  reference  to  this. 


Hills  or  Brills. — It  has  been  proved  that  by  plant¬ 
ing  in  drills,  a  larger  yield  of  corn  can  be  produced 
than  from  hills.  In  place  of  hills  3  ft.  apart  each, 
way,  make  drills  31  feet  apart,  and  drop  the  seed 
every  18  inches.  In  the  first  case  there  are  4,840  hills 
and  in  the  latter  8,400  to  the  acre.  Two  stalks  may 
he  grown  in  each  hill,  or  if  there  are  3  stalks 
in  the  former  case,  there  will  be  14,520  stalks, 
and  16,800  in  the  latter,  with  one  good  ear  to  a 
stalk— which  is  possible — there  will  be  145  bushels 
in  the  one  case,  and  168  in  the  other  to  the  acre. 

If  this  is  possible,  aud  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  why 
should  it  not  be  attempted  ? 

Fertilizing  in  the  Hill.— A  small  quantity  of  active 
fertilizer  applied  in  the  hill  at  planting  will  be  ben¬ 
eficial.  A  handful  of  a  mixture  of  100  pounds  of 
fine  bone  dust,  1  barrel  of  wood  ashes  and  1  barrel1, 
of  poultry  manure,  thrown  near  but  not  on  the  seed: 
and  well  mingled  with  the  soil,  will  hasten  the- 
young  growth.  The  earlier  the  start  and  the  more- 
vigorous  the  young  growth,  the  more  rapidly  the- 
crop  will  mature. 

Grass  Lands. — Rolling  the  meadows  with  a  heavy- 
roller  will  level  the  surface  by  reducing  the  hum¬ 
mocks,  sinking  stones  and  sticks,  or  roots,  and  com¬ 
pact  the  soil  about  the  roots  and  so  strengthen 
the  grass.  A  light  dressing,  100  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda, 
per  acre,  for  instance,  will  encourage  the  growth  and 
add  largely  to  the  yield. 

Clover  Fields  will  be  benefited  by  the  application! 
of  a  bushel  or  two  of  plaster,  as  early  this  month 
as  possible.  There  is  no  better  place  on  the  farm, 
to  put  wood  ashes  than  on  clover.  Circumstances,, 
already  referred  to,  are  tending  to  make  clover  a 
more  important  crop  than  we  have  regarded  it,  as  a 
preparation  for  wheat  and  for  green  feeding.  For 
this  use  some  of  the  annual  varieties  may  be  sown. 

Roots  are  the  most  valuable  product  we  can  grow. 
One  acre  of  mangels  or  beets  may  be  made  to  feed’ 

2  or  3  cows  for  a  whole  year.  This  is  more  than 
can  be  done  from  an  acre  of  any  other  farm  pro¬ 
duct.  To  grow  mangels  successfully,  they  should 
he  sown  this  month,  before  the  20th  if  possible. 
After  mangels,  come  sugar  beets  and  blood  beets, 
which  may  be  sown  early  in  June,  hut  are  better 
sown  in  May.  There  are  several  varieties  of  yel¬ 
low-fleshed  mangels,  which  are  thought  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  red  varieties.  Webb’s  Yellow  Globe, 
the  Yellow-fleshed  Tankard,  the  Long  Yellow,  and 
some  other  varieties  of  this  color,  are  already  in¬ 
troduced  here,  and  are  found  to  succeed  well. 
They  are  more  solid  than  the  large  red  varieties. 

Fodder  Crops.  —  After  the  April-sown  fodder 
crops,  will  come  the  early  kinds  of  Sweet  Corn  to 
be  cut  in  June  and  July,  after  the  clover  has  beeu 
fed  off,  as  a  change,  or  to  follow  early-sown  oats.. 
During  May,  winter  rye  will  he  cut  and  fed,  and 
meanwhile  a  portion  of  the  clover  should  he  pushed 
ahead  to  follow-  the  rye.  Some  early  varieties  of 
Cabbages,  of  which  the  writer  finds  Fottler’s  Early 
Drumhead  the  best  for  this  purpose  on  his  soil,, 
should  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  possible  for  the-- 
cows.  A  head  of  this  variety,  weighing  20  lbs.  is  a 
good  mid-day  lunch  for  a  cow  when  the  grass  is 
failing.  As  the  fodder  rye  is  cut  off,  in  strips 
through  the  field,  the  ground  may  he  plowed  and 
re-sown  immediately  with  Sweet  Corn,  a  second 
sowing  of  Oats,  or  set  with  Cabbages. 

Insect  Pests. — No  quarter  should  be  given  to  the- 
insect  pests  which  remain  year  after  year  simply  he-  I 
cause  we  permit  them.  The  Potato  Beetle  exists  so 
plentifully,  because  some  careless  farmers  actually  | 
breed  myriads  of  them.  Many  fields  of  potatoes--  ; 
were  abandoned  to  them  last  year,  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  country  was  thus  stocked  for  this  year;. 
This  is  one  insect  that  might  be  abolished  by  a  com-  i 
hined  effort  for  a  year  or  two.  Another  is  the  cat-  I) 
tie  Gad-fly,  which  may  he  found  now  in  the  hacks  j  I 
of  the  cows  and  oxen  in  small  lumps  or  tumors,  I 
called  warbles.  The  grubs  may  be  squeezed  out  of 
these  tumors  through  the  breathing  holes,  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  Otherwise  they  will  escape,  change  to 
flies,  and  continue  the  mischief. 

Horses. — A  moderate  quantity  of  green  rye  will 
be  very  acceptable  to  the  horses.  It  will  have  a  ! 
healthful  effect,  and  will  cool  the  system  as  well  a&  | 
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a  dose  of  medicine.  Where  there  are  no  stones  in 
the  fields,  the  shoes  may  be  removed  from  the  plow 
teams  for  a  time,  with  benefit.  Hurry  up  the  work 
during  this  month,  so  that  as  the  mid-day  heat 
increases  next  month,  some  leisure  may  be  taken. 

Oxen  as  beasts  of  draft  are  in  some  places  better 
than  horses.  They  require  different  treatment  from 
horses,  and  especially  in  the  spring,  when  warm 
weather  opens.  Sufficient  time  should  be  given  for 
them  to  feed,  and  being  slow  of  motion,  they 
should  be  driven  accordingly.  In  working  small 
farms,  oxen  will  be  found  more  economical  than 
horses,  and  a  pair  may  be  useful  on  a  large  farm. 

Cows. — Now  that  the  cows  are  fully  on  the  pas¬ 
tures,  supply  them  regularly  with  salt.  One  ounce 
a  day  is  sufficient,  and  it  will  prevent  possible  inju¬ 
rious  effect  of  the  fresh  succulent  food  which  oth¬ 
erwise  might  appear  in  the  form  of  severe  and  dan¬ 
gerous  disorders  of  the  blood.  A  noon  feed  of  hay 
with  a  quart  of  cotton-seed  meal  will  be  useful 
this  month,  until  the  grass  becomes  less  succulent. 

Calves. — The  thriftiest  calves  should  be  closely 
watched  when  turned  to  pasture,  lest  they  be  at¬ 
tacked  with  “  black  quarter.”  This  is  the  effect  of 
too  rank  and  watery  food  which  impairs  digestion. 
An  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  may  be  given  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  each  calf  when  turned  out,  as  a  precaution 
against  this  frequent  danger. 

A  Change  of  Food  is  to  be  made  cautiously.  The 
stomach  and  bowels  are  easily  disordered  by  the 
sudden  and  serious  change  made  at  this  season,  and 
during  the  first  month  the  substitution  of  grass  or 
clover  for  dry  food  should  be  gradual.  The  first 
symptoms  of  anything  wrong  in  cows,  is  a  shrink¬ 
ing  of  the  milk,  or  a  loss  of  appetite. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Ewes  from  which  lambs  have 
been  taken,  should  be  relieved  of  some  of  their 
milk  if  their  udders  are  full.  The  flock  should  be 
counted  twice  a  day,  and  carefully  examined  for 
anything  that  may  be  amiss.  Ewes  to  be  fattened 
may  be  fed  liberally. 

Washing  Sheep. — The  practice  of  washing  6heep 
before  shearing  is  very  disagreeable,  and  is  un¬ 
necessary.  Nothing  is  gained  in  the  price  of  the 
wool — in  fact,  the  usual  deduction  made  by  wool 
buyers  for  unwashed  wool  leaves  an  advantage  with 
the  seller.  The  practice  is  dangerous  to  health  of 
both  men  and  sheep,  and  may  well  be  abolished. 

Dipping  the  Lambs. — When  the  sheep  are  shorn, 
the  ticks  gather  on  the  lambs,  and  these  pests  may 
be  destroyed  by  dipping.  Buchan’s  Cresylic  Sheep 
Dip  is  a  safe  and  effective  preparation  for  destroy¬ 
ing  all  outward  parasites  of  the  sheep,  and  the 
Cresylic  Ointment  is  useful  to  cure  accidental  cuts 
made  in  shearing,  and  to  prevent  damage  by  flies 
on  wounds. 

Poultry. — Young  chicks  will  thrive  best  when  they 
are  kept  dry  and  clean,  and  moved  frequently  to 
fresh  ground.  There  is  no  better  place  for  a  coop 
than  the  garden  through  which  the  chicks  will  wan¬ 
der  freely,  picking  up  or  driving  off  many  insects. 
A  bed  of  young  cabbages  may  be  kept  clear  of  flea- 
beetles,  and  other  crops  may  be  preserved  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  manner,  by  a  few  broods  of  chicks  :  Provide  an 
abundance  of  clean  water,  tight  shelter  overhead 
and  a  dry  floor.  There  will  rarely  be  gapes  if  this 
plan  is  followed. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

Over  a  large  part  of  the  country  the  custom  pre¬ 
vails  of  making  the  first  of  May  “moving  day,” 
and  those  who  come  into  new  possessions,  whether 
by  purchase  or  by  renting,  do  so  at  a  time  incon¬ 
veniently  late  for  garden  and  orchard  opera¬ 
tions.  Still,  this  late  beginning  is  hot  so  disad¬ 
vantageous  as  many  suppose,  especially  if  one  has 
made  his  plans  in  view  of  it,  and  has  so  arranged 
matters  that,  when  work  does  begin,  he  will  lose 
no  time  in  planning  and  such  preliminary  matters. 
One  may  even  plant  an  orchard  or  fruit  garden 
in  May  (this,  of  course,  refers  to  the  Northern 
States),  if  he  has  had  the  forethought  to  select  and 
order  the  trees  and  plants,  and  had  these  heeled-in 
ready  for  planting.  In  the  Kitchen  Garden  there  is 
but  little  loss  from  late  sowing;  the  majority  of 


seeds  give  better  results  if  the  sowing  is  delayed 
until  the  ground  is  well  warmed.  Therefore,  those 
who  must,  from  necessity,  begin  their  operations 
this  month,  need  not  be  discouraged.  In  well- 
regulated  nurseries,  this  late  demand  is  provided 
for ;  the  ordinary  trees  and  shrubs  are  taken  up  early 
in  the  season,  heeled-in,  and  thus  kept  dormant. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  earliest  work  is  provided  for  in  the  Notes  for 
the  last  two  months.  Special  attention  is  called  to 
the  directions  given  last  month  for  the  treatment 
of  trees— and  it  applies  as  well  to  shrubs — that 
have  been  injured  in  transportation. 

Crafting  of  old  trees,  while  best  done  just  as  the 
buds  upon  the  tree  are  swelling,  maybe  continued, 
with  proper  care,  until  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  In 
late  grafting,  the  bark  slips  readily,  and  care  is  re¬ 
quired  in  cutting  off  the  branches  to  not  make  bad 
wounds.  At  this  time,  before  sawing  off  a  branch, 
cut  around  it  with  a  knife  quite  through  the  bark 
to  the  wood,  and  let  the  saw  follow  this  cut ;  this 
will  avoid  displacing  the  bark. 

Buds  upon  the  Stock  should  be  left  until  it  is  seen 
that  the  graft  is  in  union  with  it,  which  will  be 
known  by  the  growing  of  the  buds  on  the  graft, 
when  those  on  the  stock  may  be  rubbed  off. 

Treatment  of  Grafts. — A  cion  inserted  in  an  old 
tree  is  to  be  treated  like  a  young  tree  planted  in 
the  ground,  so  far  as  shaping  it  goes.  Sometimes 
a  single  bud  will  start  and  make  a  long  wand-like 
shoot,  without  any  side  branches ;  this,  if  left  to 
be  whipped  about  by  storms,  may  break  the  tender 
union  between  stock  and  cion.  When  a  shoot  of 
this  kind  is  long  enough,  check  it  by  pinching  out 
the  top,  to  induce  it  to  form  branches.  So,  when  all 
the  buds  on  a  cion  grow  and  make  a  crowded  mass, 
remove  a  part,  or  check  their  growth  by  pinching. 

Planting  in  Orchards. — No  questions  are  more 
frequent  than  those  that  relate  to  crops  in  the 
orchard.  There  seems  to  be  a  reluctance  to  give 
up  the  soil  to  the  trees.  Those  who  do  not  care 
enough  for  an  orchard  to  give  the  land  to  it, 
should  not  plant  one.  But  there  is  a  time,  between 
the  planting  of  the  trees  and  their  coming  into 
bearing,  when  the  soil  may  be  planted  with  other 
crops  to  the  benefit  of  the  trees,  and  this  should  be 
the  first  consideration.  When  an  orchard  of  any 
kind  is  properly  planted,  the  trees,  when  full 
grown,  need  all  the  soil,  and  no  crop  should  be 
taken  froman  established  orchard.  We  use  the  term 

No  Ci-op  taken  from,  for  a  crop  may  be  grown  in 
an  orchard  to  its  benefit,  as  when  the  ground  is 
sown  to  clover  or  other  crop,  to  be  pastured  by 
swine  or  sheep,  and  the  roots  ultimately  plowed 
under;  such  cropping  will  constantly  improve  the 
land  and  benefit  the  trees.  But  no  crop  should  be 
taken  from  the  land  in  a  bearing  orchard. 

Young  Orchards. — The  trees,  at  first,  can  occupy 
but  a  small  share  of  the  soil  with  their  roots,  and 
the  spaces  between  them  must  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds  ;  this  may  be  advantageously  done  by  grow¬ 
ing  a  crop  at  the  same  time,  provided  it  is  one  that 
leaves  the  soil  in  as  good  condition  as  at  first.  In 
the  great  peach  district,  Indian  corn  is  the  general 
crop  for  young  peach  orchards.  The  rows  of  trees 
are  twenty  feet  apart,  and  four  rows  of  corn  are 
put  between  each  two  rows  of  trees,  allowing  four 
feet  between  the  rows,  and  the  same  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  trees  and  the  rows  of  corn  next  to  them. 
With  the  peach,  a  rapid  grower,  com  will  answer, but 

For  Apple  Orchards,  the  shade  would  be  too  great 
for  thorough  ripening,  and  lower  growing  crops, 
such  as  potatoes,  squashes,  melons,  are  preferable, 
especially  as  these,  to  be  profitable,  require  a  free 
use  of  manure  and  the  thorough  killing  of  weeds. 

Insects  will  demand  attention  this  month  and 
every  other  month  until  vegetation  ceases.  Much 
of  the  success  in  fruit  growing  depends  upon  the 
close  watching  and  proper  combatting  of  these 
enemies.  Only  the  leading  pests  can  be  mentioned. 

Bark  Lice. — These,  especially  the  Oyster-shell 
Bark -louse,  has  much  increased  lately.  If  a  tree 
from  the  nursery  is  infested,  don’t  plant  it,  but 
charge  it  to  the  nurseryman.  If  an  infested  tree 
has  been  planted,  pull  it  up  and  burn  it  and  plant 


another.  If  an  established  tree  shows  this  pest, 
paint  it  over,  before  the  growth  begins,  with  lard 
oil,  or  other  cheap,  not  drying,  oil.  Several  have 
used  crude  petroleum  with  success. 

Canker  Worms. — Barriers  of  tar  or  printer’s  ink 
upon  bands  of  strong  paper,  put  around  the  trunk, 
will  keep  the  wingless  female  from  ascending. 
Where  the  insects  have  reached  the  top,  laid  eggs, 
and  the  “worms”  are  already  at  work  on  the 
foliage,  prevention  is  useless.  Birds  will  destroy 
some.  Some  Western  orchardists  have  found  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  use  of  Paris  green — a  tablespoonful  to 
a  pailful  of  water,  syringed  upon  the  foliage. 

The  Tent  Caterpillar. — Wc  have  in  time  advised 
the  destruction  of  the  eggs.  The  caterpillars, 
when  hatched,  keep  together  and  form  a  web  or 
“tent.”  As  soon  as  one  of  these  is  seen,  destroy 
it  in  the  morning  or  evening,  when  the  insects  are 
within.  A  hand,  with  or  without  a  glove,  to  re¬ 
move  the  tent,  and  a  foot  to  crush  the  whole,  are 
all  the  appliances  needed. 

Borers  are  not  hatched  within  the  tree.  The 
eggs  are  laid  on  the  bark,  and  the  caterpillars  then 
eat  their  way  in.  When  within,  their  presence  is 
shown  by  sawdust,  by  gum,  by  a  depression  in  the 
bark,  all  near  the  root.  When  discovered,  cut  out 
with  a  knife  or  probe,  or  kill  with  a  wire  probe. 

Curcvlio,  especially  destructive  to  the  plum,  and 
often  so  to  the  peach  and  other  fruits,  can  only  be 
treated  by  shaking  off  with  a  sudden  jar,  catching 
on  a  sheet  or  some  substitute,  and  killing.  If  any 
one  offers  a  curculio  preventive,  try  before  buying. 

Plant  Lice,  often  in  crowds  on  the  ends  of  cherry 
and  other  twigs,  are  easily  killed  by  tobacco  water. 

Thin  the  Fruit. — Really  choice  fruit  can  only  be 
had  by  thinning,  and  those  who  grow  for  market 
find  that  it  pays.  The  sooner  the  thinning  is  done, 
after  the  fruit  has  fairly  set,  the  better.  In  most 
seasons,  one-half  is  too  little  to  remove. 

The  Fruit  Garden, 

The  earlier  operations  are  hinted  at  in  the  Notes 
of  the  last  two  months.  What  has  been  said  above, 
of  late  planting,  applies  also  here. 

Strawberries  may  still  be  planted,  but  as  prepara¬ 
tory  to  next  year’s  crop.  It  is  not  practicable  to 
get  a  crop  the  same  season  the  plants  are  set.  If 
plants  were  not  covered  last  fall,  the  sooner  they 
are  mulched  the  better.  Clear  up  the  beds,  apply 
some  good  fertilizer  along  the  rows,  and  give  a  good 
covering  of  straw,  marsh  hay,  or  other  litter ;  this 
will  both  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  preserve  the 
fruit  from  contact  with  the  earth. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries. — When  new  shoots 
start  from  the  ground,  allow  only  those  to  grow 
that  are  needed  for  next  year’s  fruiting.  Novices 
need  to  be  reminded  that  next  year’s  fruit  will  be 
borne  on  stems  that  have  grown  this  year,  and  that 
those  which  bear  fruit  this  year  will  die. 

Currants. — Watch  for  the  eggs  of  the  destruc¬ 
tive  caterpillar  ;  these  are  laid  on  the  underside  of 
the  lowermost  leaves,  and  if  destroyed  before  they 
hatch,  much  future  trouble  may  be  prevented. 
When  the  worms  appear  upon  the  leaves,  White 
Hellebore  is  an  efficient  remedy.  It  may  be  dusted 
upon  the  bushes  dry,  or  by  stirring  a  tablespoonful 
in  a  pail  of  water,  and  applying  with  a  syringe  or 
garden  pump.  Two  or  three  applications,  at  the 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  will  dispose  of  them. 

Gooseberries  are  attacked  by  the  same  insect,  and 
the  same  treatment  should  be  given  them.  In 
most  localities,  gooseberries  are  more  profitable 
when  marketed  green  than  if  ripe.  They  should 
be  full-grown,  but  not  be  at  all  soft  or  colored. 

The  White  Grub ,  the  larva  of  the  “June  or  May 
or  Dor-Bug,”  besides  being  very  destructive  else¬ 
where,  often  makes  sad  work  with  strawberries. 
Working  under-ground,  its  presence  is  not  known 
until  the  mischief  is  done.  “When  a  strawberry 
plant  is  found  to  wilt,  take  it  up  ;  its  roots  will  be 
found  to  be  eaten  off,  and  it  is  past  remedy. 
Search  for  the  grub,  and  find  it  before  it  goes  to 
another  plant.  They  generally  follow  the  row. 

Grape  Vines. — It  is  not  too  late  to  plant,  if  dor¬ 
mant  vines  can  be  had,  and  most  dealers  retard 
them  by  keeping  a  stock  in  a  cool  cellar.  It  costs 
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but  little  to  plant  a  few  vines,  and  the  reward  will 
be  abundant  in  a  few  years.  Newly  planted  vines, 
whether  set  last  fall  or  this  spring,  whether  they 
were  one  or  two  years  old  when  planted,  should, 
for  the  future  good  of  the  vine,  be  allowed  to  bear 
but  one  single  shoot  this  year.  Probably,  when 
planted,  it  had  two,  three,  or  more  buds  ;  all  these 
will  start.  Rub  out  all  but  two,  and  when  the 
shoots  from  these  two  are  long  enough  to  tie  to  a 
stake,  remove  one  and  tie  up  the  other.  Two  are 
allowed  at  first  to  guard  against  accidents. 

Training  Old  Tines. — Recollect  that  all  the  buds 
now  on  the  vine  (or  nearly  all)  will  form  shoots, 
and  whatever  fruit  is  to  be  borne  will  be  on  the 
few  (three  or  four)  lower  joints  of  these.  If 
there  are  so  many  buds  that  the  shoots  from  them 
will  be  crowded,  rub  them  off.  Allow  no  more 
shoots  to  grow  than  can  have  abundant  room  to 
spread  their  leaves  without  crowding. 

Layering  the  Grape. — If  a  cane  of  last  year’s 
growth  is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  brought  to  the 
ground  and  buried,  layers  can  be  easily  made. 
Open  a  trench  about  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and 
peg  such  a  cane  along  the  bottom  of  it ;  when  the 
buds  start  and  make  a  few  inches  of  growth,  put  a 
little  earth  in  the  trench,  and  as  these  shoots  grow, 
pinch  off  their  lower  leaves,  and  gradually  fill  the 
trench.  By  next  fall,  each  shoot  will  be  well 
rooted,  giving  as  many  vines  as  there  were  shoots. 

Marketing  Fruit. — Have  baskets  and  crates  iu 
readiness.  For  the  styles  of  these,  consult  the 
dealer  to  whom  the  fruit  is  to  be  sent.  The  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  different  markets  vary  greatly,  and 
fruit  in  a  package  to  which  consumers  are  not  ac¬ 
customed,  will  appear  at  a  disadvantage.  Where  a 
market  is  usually  supplied  with  round  baskets,  do 
not  introduce  square  ones,  or  vice  versa.  The  fur¬ 
ther  fruit  is  to  be  sent,  the  more  the  care  required 
in  shipping.  An  over-ripe  berry  may  spoil  a  bas¬ 
ket,  and  a  spoiled  basket  hurt  the  sale  of  the  crate. 

Home  Markets. — It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
large  cities  afford  the  only  profitable  markets. 
Those  dealers  who  pass  by  flourishing  towns  and 
villages  to  get  their  fruit  to  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  etc.,  often  make  a  mistake.  As  a  general 
thing,  small  places  are  poorly  supplied  with  fruit, 
often  having  only  that  which  has  been  sent  to  the 
large  centers,  and  from  there  distributed  to  them. 
It  will  pay  to  build  up  a  market  near  home. 

liitcfieM  ami  Market  CSsis-desa. 

What  has  been  said  on  beginning  late  applies 
especially  to  the  vegetable  garden.  A  great  many 
come  into  the  possession  of  their  garden  plot  only 
ou  tiie  first  of  this  month,  and  there  are  only  a  few 
early  vegetables  that  are  not  as  well  sown  now  as 
earlier.  The  better  condition  of  the  soil,  being 
now  dry  and  warm,  will  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
early  sowing  and  planting.  Those  who  are  obliged 
to  begin  their  garden  now,  will  find  useful  hints  in 
previous  months.  The  list  of  vegetables  given  in 
March,  page  84,  will  be  a  help.  Those  who  have 
already  begun  operations,  should  have  in  mind 

Succession  Crops,  to  follow  the  earliest  sowings  of 
peas,  spinach,  radishes,  lettuce,  etc. 

Corn  Planting  Time.— In  the  Notes  for  March 
last,  it  was  stated  that  the  time  at  which  corn 
could  be  safely  planted,  was  a  guide  for  each  lo¬ 
cality  as  to  the  proper  time  for  sowing  seeds  of 
tender  plants,  or  for  setting  out  plants  of  this  kind 
that  had  been  raised  under  glass.  Squashes, 
melons,  and  all  related  vines  and  other  tender  plants 
may  be  sown,  and  tomatoes  may  be  set  out  when¬ 
ever  the  farmers  find  it  safe  to  put  in  their  corn. 

Small  Gardens  are  often  most  easily  furnished  by 
buying  certain  plants,  such  as  tomatoes,  peppers, 
early  cabbages.  Where  the  number  of  plants  re¬ 
quired  is  small,  it  is  easier  to  pay  some  one  to 
supply  the  neighborhood  than  it  is  for  each  one  to 
be  at  the  trouble  to  raise  the  plants  for  himself. 

Asparagus. — It  should  be  cut  with  a  strong 
round-pointed  knife,  and  with  care  not  to  injure 
the  dormant  buds.  If  marketed,  it  should  be 
washed  and  made  into  neat  bunches.  We  have  fig¬ 
ured  various  bunching  machines  in  former  volumes. 

Beans.— Do  not  put  in  the  Limas  until  the  long 


rains  are  over;  thrust  them  into  the  soil,  eye 
downwards.  Two  vines  are  enough  to  a  pole,  but 
to  guard  against  accidents,  put  in  four  or  five  beans 
to  each  ;  the  surplus  may  be  transplanted  to  fill 
gaps.  Sow  a  succession  of  the  bush  sorts. 

Beets. — Sow  a  succession  of  early,  and  when  the 
weather  is  settled,  put  in  Long  Blood  for  winter. 

Cabbages  and  Caulijloieers.—Sow  the  later  varie¬ 
ties.  The  plants  of  early  kinds  need  frequent  hoe¬ 
ing  or  raking,  and  this  reminds  us  to  repeat  that  a 

Long-toothed  Bake,  one  that  has  sharp  teeth  and 
will  penetrate  the  soil,  is  the  best  possible  imple¬ 
ment  for  killing  weeds  just  before  they  are  visible, 
and  to  keep  the  soil  well  stirred  among  the  plants. 

Celery. — Sow  in  seed-bed ;  be  sure  and  bring  the 
earth  in  close  contact  with  the  seed  by  rolling  or 
patting  the  soil  well  with  the  back  of  the  spade. 
If  a  dry  time  comes  on,  water  the  seed-bed. 

Sweet  Corn. — Sow  the  early  sorts  for  the  first,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  main  crop,  such  as  “Tri¬ 
umph,”  “  Excelsior,”  put  in  seed  every  week  or  so. 

Egg  Rant  is  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  tropi¬ 
cal  of  all  garden  plants.  Do  not  set  out  until 
really  warm  weather  has  set  in,  and  then  push 
with  fertilizers,  and  fight  potato  bugs. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  at  the  North,  should  be  grown 
on  ridges;  put  down  rows  of  well-decomposed 
manure,  30  inches  apart ;  build  up  over  these,  with 
plow  and  spade,  ridges  of  earth,  and  plant  the 
“  slips  ”  or  “  sets  ”  on  this  at  15  inches  apart.  The 
first  of  June  is  early  enough  near  New  York. 

Tomatoes,  in  every  private  garden,  should  have  a 
trellis  of  some  kind,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  better 
fruit,  but  for  neatness.  Whatever  will  keep  the 
plants  up  from  the  ground  will  answer. 

Odds  and  Ends. — Do  not  forget  the  hoe  figured 
laat  month.... The  general  uselessness  of  garden 
reels,  as  now  sold,  was  referred  to  last  month. 
A  friend  sends  the  method  of  making  a  serviceable 
one,  which  will  be  found  on  another  page. . .  .Apply 
Paris  green  to  potatoes  as  soon  as  up.... Sow 
sweet  herbs  in  a  seed-bed  for  a  supply  of  plants, 
to  occupy  the. soil  when  other  crops  come  off.... 
Thin  all  thickly-sown  crops  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  handled,  while  the  ground  is  moist. ...  Dust 
squashes,  melons,  and  all  of  that  family,  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  up,  with  fine  air-slaked  lime,  or  a 
mixture  of  plaster  and  ashes,  to  keep  off  insects. 


Flower  garden  and  Law  n. 

Lawns—  In  making  new  lawns  it  is  not  necessary 
to  sow  oats  or  other  grain  with  the  grass  seed,  un¬ 
less  the  work  is  done  very  late,  and  even  then  we 
should  risk  the  grass  without  it,  as  it  fills  the  soil 
with  large  roots,  to  the  detriment  of  the  grass. 

Frequent  Mowing  before  hot  weather  sets  in,  will 
help  thicken  the  turf,  but  new  lawns  should  be  cut 
less  frequently  when  drouths  come  on.  If  it  has  not 
yet  been  given,  the  established  lawu  should  have  a 

Top  Dressing  of  some  fertilizer,  and  different  from 
that  applied  the  year  before.  Guano,  ashes,  bone, 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  plaster  will  be  useful,  and  one 
or  the  other  should  be  put  on  each  year,  using  gu¬ 
ano  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  others  in 
proportion. 

Large  Weeds  in  lawns,  can  only  be  eradicated  by 
weeding;  if  the  plantains,  dandelions,  docks,  etc., 
appear,  pull  them  in  a  moist  time,  or  cut  well  below 
the  surface  with  a  knife.  Annual  weeds  soon  give 
way  to  frequent  mowing,  and  die  without  seeding. 

Bedding  Rants  from  the  greenhouse,  should  not 
be  put  out  until  settled  weather,  as  cold  storms 
give  a  check  from  which  they  are  slow  to  recover. 

Annuals  may  be  sown  ;  the  labels  upon  the  seed- 
packets  usually  state  whether  the  plants  will  bear 
transplanting,  or  must  be  sown  in  place. 

Climbers  are  useful  for  shade,  for  decorating  ver¬ 
andas,  and  for  making  a  screen  to  hide  unsightly 
objects.  Where  the  woody  kinds  can  not  be  waited 
for,  annuals  may  be  used  with  good  effect.  Canary 
Vine,  Thunbergias,  Cobsea,  Maurandias  and  others 
are  all  good,  and  some  of  the  finer  Morning  Glories, 
though  the  flowers  are  short-lived,  are  very  showy. 

Boses.— Try  White  Hellebore  for  the  Rose-slug. 


Tobacco  water  will  kill  plant  lice,  but  for  Rose- 
bugs,  nothing  short  of  hand  picking  persisted  in, 
will  abate  these  pests.  Manure  roses  generously. 


OJreehliouse  and  Window  Plants. 

The  plants  that  are  to  go  out  doors,  should  have  a 
place  where  they  will  be  partially  shaded,  and  not 
be  under  the  drip  of  trees.  A  thick  layer  of  coal 
ashes  upon  which  to  stand  the  pots,  will  keep  worms 
from  working  their  way  into  the  ball  of  earth. 

Shading  the  Boots  is  important.  When  the  pots 
are  not  plunged,  it  will  be  well  to  arrange  boards 
so  as  to  screen  their  sides  from  the  hot  sun. 

Summer  Bloomers,  such  as  Fuchsias  and  most  Cac¬ 
tuses  if  not  wanted  to  decorate  the  verandas,  should 
be  kept  in  the  greenhouse. 

Shade  should  be  provided  for  the  plants  that  re¬ 
main  in  the  house.  Whitewashing  the  outside  of 
the  glass  is  the  easiest,  though  a  cloth  screen,  pro¬ 
vided  with  rollers,  is  sometimes  used  for  shading. 

Plants  in  the  House  need  care  as  to  insects,  and 
should  not  lack  proper  watering. 

Hanging  Baskets  whether  in  the  greenhouse  or  on 
verandas,  soon  dry  out,  give  a  thorough  soaking,  by 
plunging  iu  a  tub  of  water  at  least  twice  a  week. 


Hot  too  late  for  the  Experiments, 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TIIOSE  MAKING  THEM. 

The  most  important  number  of  this  journal  ever 
issued  during  thirty-seven  years,  was  sent  out  last 
month.  The  Fertilizer  Experiments  proposed  will 
be  undertaken  by  a  large  number  of  farmers — we 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  done  by  not  less  than  ten 
thousand.  The  information  to  be  gained  will  be 
highly  useful  to  every  experimenter  himself,  to  his 
neighbors,  and  of  great  value  to  the  country  gen¬ 
erally.  Negative  results  obtained  will  be  as  in¬ 
structive  as  positive  ones.  It  is  almost  as  de¬ 
sirable  to  know  what  fertilizers,  and  what  elements 
in  this  or  that  fertilizer,  are  not  useful,  and  will  not 
pay,  on  any  particular  soils  or  crops,  as  to  know 
what  will  be  useful  and  what  will  pay.  The  use  of 
fertilizers  obtained  outside  of  the  farm,  in  addition 
to  those  made  on  the  farm,  is  already  one  of  the 
chief  meaus  for  securing  a  profitable  increase  in 
the  products  of  the  soil,  in  all  the  older  States, 
and  this  will  soon  be  the  case  even  in  what  are  now 
called  the  newer  farm  regious. — Just  as  Providence 
had  hidden  beneath  the  soil  the  vast  stores  of  coal 
and  oil,  to  be  brought  forth  when  needed,  so  we 
begin  to  find  that  inexhaustible  supplies  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  coming  to  light  in  the  earth,  where  they 
have  existed  unknown  to  man  through  countless 
centuries. — But  we  began  this  to  say  that  there  is 

YET  PLENTY  OF  TIME  FOR  THESE  EXPERIMENTS. 

Corn  planting  is  not  begun  in  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  country,  and  this  is  an  excellent  crop  for 
the  experiments  proposed.  Potatoes  are  still  to  be 
planted  in  Northern  regions,  and  the  experiments 
upon  these,  and  upon  field  beets  and  turnips,  will 
be  highly  instructive  also.  Every  one  who  has  not 
done  so,  and  can  possibly  do  it,  should  still  secure 
one  of  the  sets  of  fertilizers,  carefully  reading  over 
what  was  said  on  pages  128, 129,  and  130,  last  month. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  EXPERIMENTS. 

Some  additions  to  the  particulars  given  last  month 
may  be  stated.  As  advised  then,  the  plots  should 
be  long  and  narrow,  rather  than  square,  to  makeup 
as  far  as  possible  for  any  unevenness  in  the  quality 
of  the  soil.  For  the  half-acre  and  acre  plots,  we  re¬ 
commended  the  strips  to  be  8  and  10  rods  long,  and 
one  rod  wide.  (By  mistake  this  was  printed  on  the 
margin,  8  rods  by  “2  rods”  wide).  If  they  are 
even  longer  and  narrower,  all  the  better. 

Lay  out  all  the  plots  as  accurately  as  possible, 
with  a  tape-line,  or  a  pole  marked  in  feet  and 
inches.  Drive  strong  stakes  to  mark  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  plots,  and  so  deeply  that  they  will  re¬ 
main,  to  distinguish  them  in  coming  seasons,  as  fu¬ 
ture  lessons  from  this  season’s  experiments  will 
be  important. 

Read  carefully  the  directions  and  explanations, 
and  have  plans  complete  and  clearly  in  mind  in 
advance.  Select  as  uniform  soil  as  possible.  Level 
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is  best ;  but,  if  sloping,  let  the  plots  run  up  and 
down  the  slope,  so  that  any  wash  by  rains  will  not 
cany  the  fertilizers  from  one  plot  to  another.  As 
far  as  possible,  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  field  is 
desirable,  and  in  a  field  which  is  nearest  like  the 
majority  of  the  whole  farm. 

For  testing  the  wants  of  the  soil  itself,  that 
which  is  poor  or  nearly  worn  out  should  be 
selected.  Also  one  not  having  remaining  in  it  much 
of  previous  fertilizers  or  manures,  or  of  green  crops 
plowed  in.  We  then  get  the  effect  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  fertilizers  alone  upon  the  natural  soil  itself. 

To  test  the  action  of  the  fertilizers  upon  a  par¬ 
ticular  crop,  soils  in  better  condition  may  be  used. 
Remember,  particularly,  to  have  the  fertilizers  well 
mixed  with  the  soil,  otherwise  they  may  injure  the 
young  plants. 

Plant  or  sow  precisely  the  same  number  of  rows, 
drills,  or  hills,  on  each  plot,  and  see  that  no  shade 
trees  or  other  circumstances  affect  one  plot  differ¬ 
ent  from  another. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  is,  to  leave  plots 
without  any  fertilizer,  for  comparison— to  show 
just  what  is  the  cffest  of  each  fertilizer  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  fertilizers  as  compared  with  no  manure. 
We  have  advised  leaving  one  such  vacant  plot  on 
each  side.  It  will  be  still  better  to  leave  one 
through  the  middle,  or  even  two  interior  ones — say 
the  fourth,  and  the  seventh  or  eighth.  It  will  be  in¬ 
structive,  also,  to  add  other  plots,  and  try  upon 
them,  severally  diSerent  farm  manures,  lime,  and 
other  materials  at  hand. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  lor  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  /or  the  month  ending  April  VUh, 
1879,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  Tint  NEW  YORK  MA1IKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Parley.  Oats 
S6d’s«*fa  ni'tli .  .413,000  3,457,000  2,916,000  814,000  207,000  811,000 
23  (I’s  last  m’tli.  .359,000  3,215,000  2,119,000  97,000  226,000  409,000 
Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Darien.  Oats. 

26  d’s  W/ism’tli395,000  8,431,000*  5,687,000*  439.000  201,000 1,213,000 
23  d’s  last  m’th378.000  8,103,000*  4,207,000*  372,000  263,000  1,093,000 

*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery. 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Due  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1879. .413,000  3,457,000  2,916,000  314,000  207.000  811.000 

27  days  1878.  .271,000  3,10-2,000  1,413,000  293,000  387,000  496,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1879.  .395,000  8,431,000  5,687,000  439,000  291,000  1,213,000 

27  days  1878.  326,000  3,491,000  3,105,000  412,000  563,000  019,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Fete  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Jltalt. 

bush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  hush,  hush 

Apr.  8, 1879.  .2,629,068  804,584  403.233  432,832  650.308  85,577 

Apr.10, 1878..  1,370, 081  541,648  106,375  396.861  857,273  253,424 

4.  Exports  from  New  York.  Jan.  1,  to  April  10. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush. 

1879.  .824,400  10,708,000  7,691,500  850,700  68,700  85,200  142,850 

1878.  .770,100  12,893,746  5,232,029  974,966  1.153,912  84,564  145.351 

1877.  .373,057  2,873,510  5,658,140  851,280  121,229  53,125  117,660 

1876.. 509, 514  4,994,177  3,668,928  43,320  63,894  258,251 


tions.  Export  inquiry  light _ Hay  and  Straw  weaker 

in  prices,  and  without  much  animation  in  the  dealings. 
....  Tobacco  has  been  in  pretty  fair  demand,  within  the 
previous  range. .. .Petroleum  and  Naval  Stores  more 
sought  after,  and  quoted  higher. ..  .Ocean  freights  have 
been  fairly  active,  but  rates  have  been  ruling  very  low 
on  nearly  all  classes,  due  in  good  part  to  the  sharp  com¬ 
petition  of  the  ocean  steam  lines  for  cargo,  both  of 
local  and  through  freight.  Some  improvement  in  the 
carrying  interest  is  looked  for  on  the  resumption  of 
inland  navigation,  now  near  at  hand. 

Current  Wholesale  I'ricics. 


Mar.  12. 

Apr.  32. 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Slate  $3  37 

@4  25 

♦3  25 

@  4  25 

••  Super  lo  Extra  South’ll. 

8  85 

@  6  50 

3  25 

@  6  50 

’•  Extra  Genesee . 

4  00 

@  5  75 

4  25 

©  5  75 

••  Superline  Western. . 

3  35 

@  3  75 

3  25 

@  3  60 

■■  Extra  Western  . 

3  75 

@  9  00 

3  60 

@  8  15 

“  “  Minnesota . 

3  8.7 

@  8  75 

3  65 

©  8  50 

I’ve  Flour,  SupeTliue _ 

2  7.7 

®  3  25 

2  75 

@  3  25 

Corn-Meal . 

2  00 

a  2  70 

2  00 

@  2  40 

Oat  Meal,  ifcbbl . 

3  00 

@  6  00 

3  00 

®  G  00 

\\  iieat — All  "kinds  of  White. 

1  05 

@  1  16 

95 

@  3  35 

Red  ami -Amber . 

82 

uc  1  15  y2 

9.7 

@  1  15 

Spring . . 

78 

®  3  08 

75 

©  3  0.7 

Corn— Teilow . 

45 

@  53 

44  V®  52X 

”  White . 

45 

@  53 

45 

@  52 

•  •  Mixed . 

44 

®  47 

43 

©  46X 

Oats . 

31 

®  37)4 

30 

@  42 

Rye  . . 

60 

@  63 

57 

a  63 

Barley .  . . 

70 

©  1  20 

50 

©  3  07X 

II ay— Bale,  ft  100  lbs . 

30 

@  80 

30 

©  75 

Straw,  ¥  ion  n>s . 

80 

a  co 

25 

@  55 

Cotton— Middlings,  ft  lb.  .. 

9%®  9% 

n%®  3i  x 

Hots— Crop  oi  IS78. 7R  n> . 

5 

@  35 

5 

©  33 

1877,  ?!  Ib . 

3 

@  5 

2 

©  4 

”  olds,  ?f  lb . 

2 

@  4 

1 

@  2 

Feathers— Live.  Geese,  ill  lb 

30 

@  45 

SO 

@  45 

Seed— Clover,  West.  &  St.ftib 

.  6 

@  7)4 

6 

©  7 

”  Timothy,  ?d  bushel . 

1  30 

a  1  so 

1  30 

a  3  50 

••  Flax,  id  bushel . 

1  35 

@  3  40 

3  35 

@  3  40 

Toracco,  Kentucky,  &e„  ?Ub. 

2  X©  32  'A 

2X@  32X 

■  ■  Seed  Leal,  id  lb  .  . . 

7 

@  50 

7 

a  so 

Wool —Domestic  Fleece,  ft  lb 

20 

@  38 

38 

©  37 

■  ’  Domestic,  pulled,  id  lb  . . 

17 

@  35 

16 

®  35 

”  California . 

32 

@  25 

11 

@  25 

Tallow,  V  n>  . 

6X®  654 

6X@  6X 

Oil-Cake— id  Ion  .  . 

27  00 

@28  00 

27  00 

a  — 

Fork— Mess,  id  barrel  .  _ 

9  05 

@10  05 

9  S7X@10  62  X 

Extra  Prime,  id  barrel. . 

— 

®  - 

— 

@  - 

Beef— Extra  mess . 

10  50 

@11  50 

10  50 

@11  50 

Lard,  ill  tres.  &  bbls,  id  100  lb 

6  40 

@  6  85 

6  30 

@  6  87X 

Butter— State,  ft  n> . 

32 

©  25 

9 

©  20 

■  •  Western. poor  to  fey.  lb. 

7 

@  28 

6 

©  28 

Cheese..  .  . . .  . . 

3 

@  9X 

3 

®  854 

Eggs— Fresh,  $  dozen  _ 

35)4®  37  >4 

33X®  33X 

Poultry— Fowls,  ?!  Ib . 

8 

@  32 

10 

©  35 

••  Chickens,  ft  lb . . 

30 

@  37 

11 

©  36 

id  pair . 

— 

@  - 

50 

©  3  00 

••  Roosters,?!  lb . 

— 

@  - 

7 

®  30 

Turkeys— id  lb . 

30 

©  16 

35 

@  20 

Geese,  id  pair . . . . 

3  00 

@  3  75 

75 

©  2  00 

?!  lb . . 

— 

@  — 

•5 

©  14 

Ducks,  id  pair . 

45 

@  90 

50 

@  90 

ft  lb . 

30 

@  38 

32 

©  21 

Ducks,  Wild,  ?!  pair.....  _ 

15 

@  2  00 

20 

©  1  00 

Snipe,  per  doz . 

— 

©  - 

1  25 

@  1  50 

Pigeons,  id  doz . 

75 

@  3  00 

3  25 

@  4  50 

Hickory'  Nuts—?!  bush . 

1  50 

®  2  37 

— 

©  - 

A  tpi.es,  id  barrel . 

3  00 

@  2  75 

1  00 

©  2  50 

Oranges,  $  bbl . 

4  00 

©  8  00 

6  00 

@10  00 

?1  box . 

3  25 

@  4  00 

— 

©  - 

Strawrerries,  ?i  quart . 

’  - 

@  — 

25 

@  35 

Beans— id  bushel . 

3  30 

@  2  40 

1  35 

@  2  70 

1*eas— Canada,  in  bond,  ft  bu 

70 

a  73 

— 

@  78 

new  So.,  ?!  eraic . 

5  00 

@  6  00 

3  25 

a  4  co 

String  Beans,  new,  ?!  hush. 

— 

@  — 

4  00 

©  4  50 

Potatoes.  ?!  bbl . 

2  00 

©  3  25 

2  00 

©  3  37  X 

new . 

5  50 

©  7  00 

9  00 

@11  00 

••  Sweet,  ft  bbl . 

2  00 

(cl  .1  37V. 

3  00 

@  4  00 

Turnips  ?!  bbl . 

87)4®  3  2.7 

75 

@  1  25 

Tomatoes,  new,  ?!  small  box. 

25 

@  65 

1  00 

@  1  25 

Radishes,  new  So.  |i  100  bun 

1  75 

@  2  50 

3  00 

©  1  50 

Broom-corn . 

2 

©  5X 

2 

@  5X 

Beets,  new,  ft  crate . 

— 

®  - 

3  50 

©’2  00 

Asparagus,  new.  3)100  bunc. 

— 

®  — 

6  00 

@  9  00 

Cabbages— ft  100 . . 

4  00 

@  8  DO 

4  00 

©  7  00 

Spinach,  So.,  ?t  bbl . 

2  75 

@  3  .70 

2  00 

©  3  00 

onions—?!  bbl . 

2  50 

@  5  50 

4  00 

@  5  00 

Celery,  per  dozen . 

65 

@  1  00 

@  - 

H'ew  York  Livc-Slock  Markets. 


Liberal  receipts  of  Produce  from  the  interior,  and 
generally  less  favorable  reports  from  foreign  as  well  as 
Western  markets -the  latter  reflecting,  in  part,  the  en¬ 
couraging  prospects  for  the  winter-sown  crops— have 
served  to  depress  prices  of  Breadstuffs  during  the  month, 
especially  toward  the  close,  without  stimulating  busi¬ 
ness  materially,  whether  for  shipment,  home  use,  or  on 
speculators’  account.  Winter  Wheat  left  off  very 
heavily,  Spring  Wheat  weak,  and  Corn,  Barley  and  most 
grades  of  Flour,  also  in  favor  of  buyers.  Rye  compara¬ 
tively  steady,  benefited  by  the  requirements  of  pur¬ 
chasers  for  the  Continent.  .  .Dealings  in  Provisions  have 
been  more  extensive— in  Hog  products,  particularly 
Lard,  of  unusual  magnitude,  at  however,  variable  fig¬ 
ures.  The  speculations  in  Lard  were  mainly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  export  trade,  and  chiefly  for  Germany, 
quickened  by  the  apprehensions  of  adverse  changes  in 
the  tarifl'  of  that  country.  At  the  close,  Pork,  Lard  and 
Bacon  showed  less  firmness  ;  Butter  and  Cheese  ruled 
lower,  and  not  in  much  request ;  Beef,  steady,  but  quiet; 

Eggs,  much  cheaper . In  Cotton  an  extraordinarily 

active  movement  has  been  reported,  almost  wholly  in 
the  speculative  line,  carrying  up  prices  nearly  2  cents 
per  pound,  on  reports  of  light  arrivals  at  the  shipping 
ports  and  reduced  crop  estimates,  the  market  closing 

rather  buoyantly,  though  feverish  and  sensitive _ Wool 

has  been  yielding  slightly  in  values,  on  somewhat  freer 
offerings  and  a  moderate  call  for  supplies,  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  season  for  the  new  clip  tending  to  lessen 
the  confidence  of  operators  . . .  Seedshave  met  with  much 
less  attention,  and  have  been  quoted  more  or  less  nomi¬ 
nal.... Hops  have  been  offered  lower,  and  have  been 
rather  difficult  to  market  at  even  the  reduced  quota- 


RECEIPTS. 


week  ending  Reeves. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Sirin  e. 

Mar.  17 .  7,741 

88 

1,272 

19.933 

30,153 

Mar.  24  .  9,204 

34 

1.933 

21,821 

20,931 

Mar.  31 .  9,602 

115 

2,300 

17,904 

31.369 

Apr.  7 .  9,755 

40 

2,820 

21,785 

34,797 

Apr.  14  . .  8,148 

49 

3,182 

20.073 

26,995 

Total  for  5  Weeks.  .44,250 

326 

11,515 

104,516 

143,645 

Ao.for  prev.  5  3Feeis48,279 

450 

5,511 

115,991 

169,723 

Reeves. 

Coios.  Calves. 

Sheen. 

Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 

.  8,850 

67 

•  2,303 

20,903 

28,729 

do. 

<lo.  last  Month 

..9,656 

90 

1,602 

23,199 

33,944 

do. 

do.  prev’s  Month 

10,143 

193 

866 

22,724 

36,620 

The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows: 


The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows: 
weekending  Range.  Larger  Sales.  Aver. 

Mar.  17 .  8X@H  c.  9  ©  9^c.  3'AC. 

Mar.  24 .  8  @105fc.  8^@10  c.  9  c. 

Mar.  31 . 8  @11XC.  9  @10Xc.  9XC. 

Apr.  7 . 7  @ll%c.  9  @lOJ4c.  914c. 

Apr.  14 .  7X@  1L  c.  9  @10Xc.  9Xc. 


Beeves. — The  market  has  been  unusually  irregular 
the  past  month.  Constant  changes  from  day  to  day  have 
occurred  which  have  made  business  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  see-saw  action  resulting  from  the  depressing  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  dead-meat  trade  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
helpful  one  of  the  foreign  export  on  the  other,  has  left 
the  market,  after  its  many  changes,  very  nearly  where  it 
started,  and  at  the  close  of  our  report  it  remained  firm, 
with  a  somewhat  slow  trade.  Among  the  notable  sales 
was  one  of  corn-fed  Colorado  beeves  at 9%  to  10c.  per  lb., 
to  dress  5G  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  550  head  were  taken  for 
export  on  the  1st  April,  at  10%  to  10%c.  per  lb.;  good 
native  steers  sold  at  1014c.  per  lb.,  to  dress  57  lbs.,  and 
extra  cattle  brought  10%  to  11c.  per  lb.  Dressed  beef 
was  heavy  at  7%  to  8c.  peril)  ...Cows. — There  has  been 
a  light  business  in  coavs  at  $25  per  bead  for  poor,  to  $00 

per  head  for  choice  stock Calves. — A  decline  of  % 

to  lc.  per  lb.  is  to  be  noted  in  veals.  Common  to  prime 


closed  at  4to5Xc.  peril).,  live  weight.  Hog-dressed  were 
lower,  at  5  to  7c.  per  lb.  for  New  York  State,  and  G  to 

H%c.  for  New  Jersey _ Sheep  and  Lambs —Prices 

are  lower  for  this  stock,  the  decline  marking  y2c.  per  lb. 
Clipped  sheep  sold  at  the  close  at  4%  to5J4c.  per  lb.,  alive; 
fair  to  prime  wooled  siteep  were  4>4  to  G%c.,  and  choice 
wethers  brought  0%  to  G54c.  per  lb.  Spring  lambs  are 
selling  at  $G  per  bead  to  10c.  per  lb.,  and  dressed  mutton 

at  8  to  9c.  per  II) _ Swine. — Business  has  ruled  dull 

at  3J£  to  4c.  per  lb.  for  Western  live  hogs;  City-dressed 
were  irregular  at  5  to  5%c.  per  lb;  and  Country-dressed 
were  steady  at  6  to  GJ4c.  lor  light,  and  5J4  to  5%c.  perlb. 
for  heavy. 


The  Horse  Market. — Arrivals  have  been  large, 
chiefly  of  small  horses  from  the  West.  Several  car-load3 
of  Canadians,  among  which  were  a  few  fine  carriage 
horses,  have  come  in.  The  demand  lias  been  active,  hut 
without  advance  in  prices.  Tne  usual  spring  demand 
from  farmers  has  begun,  and  promises  to  be  good  at 
$250  to  $275  for  fair  teams,  and  $300  and  over  for  choice 
pairs.  Single  horses  have  been  taken  for  city  use  at  $100 
to  $125  for  light,  and  $225  to  $325  for  heavy  cart  horses. 
The  breeding  of  the  latter  class  of  horses  promises  to  be 
worth  the  aoticc  of  those  concerned.  A  regular  trade  is 
now  begun  in  Shetland  ponies  by  Mr.  Kirby,  54  Court- 
land  Street,  New  York,  who  has  received  his  second  con¬ 
signment  of  23  head.  The  shipment  of  500  mules  to  Af¬ 


rica  is  also  a  new  feature  in  this  market. 


Prices  of  Feed. 


Bran,  per  ton . $16.00@$18.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00@  20.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  21.00@  23.00 

I.inseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton .  35.00©  40.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  25.00@  — 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  lb . .  2®  3 


Prices  of  Fertilizers. 


Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  @9Xc. 

Sulphate  of  Potasli  (potash  44  per  cent.)  per  lb _  3  @3Xc. 

do.  do.  (potash  27K  per  cent)  per  11).. 

German  Potasli  Salts  (potash  13  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton.$15.0’0@18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  1%®2  c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb . . .  Si!4c.@4Xc 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  lb .  4  w,e.@4^c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  percent)  per  ton . $40.00(345.00 

No. l.Peruv. Guano  10  p.  ct.  ammonia,  standard,  $  ton.. $56. 50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,?!  ton,  cargo  J  56.00 

do.  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  10.20  p.  c. .  69.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  V  ton . .  .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Ran-  Bone,. .  .55.00 


Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1.000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils)  per  1,000  lbs. ..... .25.00 

do.  Grass  and  Grain  Top-dressing,  1,000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do.  . 17.50 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton . 42.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.00 

do.  Potato  Manure .  . per  1.000  lbs _ 22.50 

do.  Corn  do . per  1,000  lbs _ 23.75 

Stockbridge  Corn  Manure,  per  acre .  20.00 

“  Potato  do  do  10.00 

“  Tobacco  do  do  50.00 

“  Rye  do  do  10.00 

“  wheat  do  do  15.00 

Boivkev’s  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton .  45.00 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton .  33.00 

Baugh’s  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  ton..  45.00 

Walton  Whann  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate .  40.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 


A  Creamery  and  a  Farm  Butter  Dairy. 

Prize  Offered  for  Plans. 

Some  forms  of  association  or  cooperation  being 
profitable  are  likely  to  be  adopted  more  generally 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  cheese  factory  is  an 
example  of  this  ;  it  is  a  purely  American  institu¬ 
tion,  the  rapid  increase  of  which,  abroad  as  well  as 
at  borne,  attests  the  practicability  and  profit  of  as¬ 
sociation  among  farmers  for  a  specific  object. 

By  making  cheese  in  the  factory,  the  large  quan¬ 
tities  operated  upon  secure  uniformity  in  the  pro¬ 
duct  ;  certain  manipulations  are  essential,  and  there 
must  be  a  certain  expenditure  of  time  by  the  oper¬ 
ator,  whether  for  one  cheese  or  a  hundred,  and  on 
a  large  scale  there  is  a  great  saving  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  One  important  result  of  making  cheese  at  the 
factory  is  a  great  lessening  of  the  labors  of  the 
farmer’s  wife.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  associated  or  factory  cheese-making,  which 
has  been  so  successful  that  there  is  a  widespread 
desire  to  apply  the  system  to  butter-making  also. 

While  .there  are  creameries,  as  butter  factories 
are  called,  they  are  far  less  numerous,  and  their  re¬ 
quirements  and  workings  seem  to  be  less  generally 
understood  than  are  those  of  cheese  factories.  In 
many  neighborhoods  where  butter  is  made  upon  the 
farm  the  question  of  associated  butter-making  is 
earnestly  discussed,  and  in  some  cases  creameries 
have  been  started  without,  it  is  feared,  proper 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

A  warm  friend  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  who 
is  largely  engaged  in  farming  in  a  locality  where 
butter  made  in  the  home  dairy  is  a  leading  product, 
has  become,  with  his  neighbors,  much  interested  in 
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the  proposal  to  establish  a  creamery  in  his  vicinity. 
Being  impressed  with  the  meagre  information  as  to 
the  details  of  such  a  product  readily  accessible,  and 
desirous  that  those  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  his  own 
neighborhood  should  have  more  definite  data  than 
he  has  been  able  to  find,  he  proposes  that  we  shall, 
on  his  behalf,  offer  prizes  for 

Best  Plan  and  Description  of  a  Creamery. 

These  plans  must  not  only  cover  the  building  it¬ 
self,  but  its  entire  outfit  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  apparatus  to  secure  the  most  economical  work¬ 
ing  of  the  milk  of  from  100  to  500  cows. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  every  point  to 
be  provided  for,  the  following  are  suggested  : 

The  Building. — Its  location ;  ease  of  approach 
with  loaded  wagons  ;  plans  and  elevations  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  detail  to  work  from  and  drawn  to  a  scale ; 
full  specifications  should  accompany  the  plans,  to 
include  everything  belonging  to  the  building  it¬ 
self  ;  also  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

Out-Buildings. — Plans  of  whatever  are  neces¬ 
sary  are  to  be  given,  such  as  ice-house,  boiler  and 
engine-house,  etc. 

Adjuncts. — The  water  supply  ;  drains  to  carry 
off  all  the  wastes  of  the  establishment ;  ice-ponds, 
or  other  sources  of  ice ;  a  piggery,  in  case  the 
whey  is  to  be  fed  out,  will  be  needed. 

Heating,  Cooling,  and  Powek. — A  boiler  and 
pipes  for  conveying  steam ;  refrigerators  or  cool 
room  for  milk,  cream,  or  butter  ;  steam  engine,  or 
other  motive  power. 

Apparatus. — Include  everything  needed  for  the 
reception  and  prompt  weighing  or  measuring  the 
milk  ;  for  setting  the  milk  and  separating  the 
cream ;  vessels  for  holding  and  keeping  cream  ; 
churns  ;  butter-workers,  and  whatever  else  is  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  production  of  butter. 

Marketing. — Packages,  stamps,  moulds,  cases, 
delivery  tubs,  marking  plates. 

Skim-AIilk. — The  disposal  of  this  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  making 
skim-milk  cheese  provided. 

Cleanliness. — Provision  for  thoroughly  cleans¬ 
ing  every  utensil  used,  the  building  itself,  and 
those  therein  employed  ;  also  ventilation. 

In  the  use  of  the  word  “  Plans,”  it  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  plans  for  the  building,  but  comprises 
the  entire  outfit,  or,  as  the  English  say,  “plant” 
of  a  creamery.  A  treatise  on  butter-making  in  a 
creamery  is  not  sought,  but  a  full  enumeration  of 
all  the  appliances  by  which  it  is  made  is  desired, 
together  with  the  probable  cost. 

The  drawings  and  necessary  descriptive  matter, 
written  in  black  ink  upon  one  side  only  of  fools¬ 
cap  paper,  are  to  be  sent  without  the  author’s 
name.  (The  name  is  to  be  sent  in  a  sealed  en¬ 
velope,  upon  which  is  a  word  or  motto  correspond¬ 
ing  with  a  similar  one  upon  the  plan.) 

The  plan  receiving  the  prize  to  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  gentleman  offering  the  prize. 

The  plans,  etc.,  should  be  directed  to  the  care  of 
Orange  Judd  Company,  marked  “  Creamery  Plans,” 
and  should  be  in  on  or  before  July  1st. 

Eor  the  best  plan,  etc.,  a  cash  prize  of  $75.00. 

A  Butter  Dairy  for  the  Farm. 

Prize  Offered  for  Plans. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  highest  excellence  in 
butter-making  can  only  be  reached,  where  the 
operations  are  carried  on  in  a  properly  appointed 
building,  devotul  to  no  other  uses,  and  that  great 
improvements  have  been  made  within  a  few  years 
in  the  appliances  and  methods  of  the  farm  dairy, 
prizes  are  also  offered  for  a  private  butter  dairy  ar. 
ranged  for  the  milk  of  five  up  to  twenty  cows. 
This  offer  requires  plans  for  a  separate  building 
and  its  complete  outfit  of  the  apparatus  best  adapted 
to  butter-making  on  this  smaller  scale. 

The  plans  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  facilities  afforded  by  an  ordinarily  well  ap¬ 
pointed  farm — such  as,  for  example,  the  water  sup¬ 
ply,  ice  house,  etc.  The  same  general  conditions 
as  for  the  creamery  above  given,  will  be  observed. 

For  the  best  plan,  etc.,  a  cash  prize  of  $35.00. 


DESCRIPTION. 


A  full  description  of  the  Microscope  and  its 
accessories,  and  how  to  use  them,  accompanies 
each  instrument.  The  fpllowing  is  a  brief  outline  : 
A,  is  a  heavy,  neatly  japanned  iron  foot,  from 
which  rise  two  pillars,  B,  with  trunnions  between, 
carrying  all  the  other  parts,  and  allowing  the 
Microscope  to  be  used  at  any  desired  angle  between 
perpendicular  and  horizontal.  These  parts  are 
strong  and  solid,  to  give  steadiness.  I),  a  large 
perforated  hard  rubber  stage,  to  support  objects 
examined,  with  spring  clamps,  easily  adjusted  to 
hold  slides,  etc.,  or  to  be  removed.  E,  a  revolv¬ 
ing  diaphragm,  perforated  with  openings  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes,  to  graduate  the  amount  of  light  desired. 
E,  a  concave  mirror  on  a  movable  arm,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  be  turned  to  light  coming 
from  any  direction — to  be  used  below  for 
transparent  objects,  and  above  (see  dot¬ 
ted  lines)  for  opaque  objects.  C,  a 
curved  arm,  carrying  the  body 
which  is  nickel-plated.  The  body  is 
raised  or  lowered  and  adjusted  with 
great  nicety  by  a  very  efficient,  smooth¬ 
working  rack  and  pinion,  moved  by 
the  milled  heads  II,  (one  is  hidden 
from  sight  in  engraving).  I,  two  ob¬ 
ject  glasses,  used  separately  or  to¬ 
gether,  according  to  the  power  desired. 
The  greatest  care  is  taken  with  these 
object  glasses,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
they  are  far  superior  to  anything  ever 
offered,  except  for  very  much  higher 
priced  instruments.  The  image  pro¬ 
duced  by  them  is  again  magnified  by 
the  eye-piece  K,  (illustrated  and  de¬ 
scribed  on  next  page).  This  fits  into 
the  draw-tube  E,  31  inches  long,  which 
thus  allows  the  body  to  be  materially 
lengthened,  and  by  removing  the  eye¬ 
piece  further  from  the  image,  increases 
the  magnifying  power.  The  great  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  will  be  very  apparent 
in  using  it.  Every  part  of  the  Microscope 
is  made  in  the  most  thorough  workmanlike 
manner ,  and  it  is  constructed  with  a  view  to 
the  most  efficient  service,  (see  next  page.  ) 
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COMPOUND  MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifies  100  to  125  Diameters  (or  10,000  areas  and  upward ),  with  excellent  defining  power ,  Jointed  Stand, 
fine  Rack  and  Pinion,  Movable  Eye-Piece  and  Draw-Tube,  Double  Object  Glasses,  Stage,  Springs,  Revolving 
Diaphragm  with  different  apertures,  Mirror  adjustable  to  transparent  and  opaque  objects,  etc.  Has  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  essential  attachments  of  a  $100  Compound  Microscope,  and  ALSO  the  CAMERA  LUCID  A. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  announce  with  great  pleasure,  that  after  long  efforts, 
with  the  aid  and  great  skill  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  they  have  finally  brought  the 
above  most  valuable  combination  within  reach  of  all  those  who  could  not  afford  the  necessarily  high  cost, 
hitherto,  of  so  desirable  an  instrument.  Though  equal  in  power  and  essentials  to  a  Microscope  and 
Camera  Lucida  costing  $50  and  upward,  this  can  be  retailed  for  $15,  and  to  Subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  for  1879,  for  whom  it  was  specially  designed,  but  was  not  completed  in  time  to  offer 
before,  it  will  now  be  supplied  for  $10.  Each  instrument,  with  Camera  Lucida,  goes  in  a  neat  handy 
Walnut  Case;  also  hollowed  glass  slide,  4  plain  slides,  6  thin  glass  covers,  2  mounted  objects,  and  a 
microscopic  treatise,  giving  full  explanations  and  instructions  for  use,  mounting  objects,  etc.,  etc. 


Tin;  «il»ove  instrumeiit  is  si  most  rcmsirlisililc  one.  For  all  practical  purposes,  it 
is  as  useful  as  anything  ever  before  offered  under  $50,  or  more.  Only  a  few  persons  pursuing  spec¬ 
ial  investigations,  will  need  any  more  powerful  or  perfect  Microscope.  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Washington,  happening  into  the  office  on  other  business,  saw 
one  of  these  new  American  Agriculturist  Compound  Microscopes  on  the  table,  and  after  examining  it 
thoroughly,  he  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  instruments,  for  general  use,  that  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  immediately  ordered  one  for  the  Institution — at  the  same  time  requesting  a  good 
supply  of  the  descriptive  circulars  sent  along  with  it,  that  he  might  give  them  to  the  large  number  of 
students  and  investigators  who  are  from  time  to  time  at  the  Institution,  and  who  want  just  such  an 
instrument. — The  highest  commendations  have  also  been  received  from  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  of  Harvard 

University,  and  from  many  other  distinguished  scientific  and  professional  men.- - No  more  interesting 

and  useful  an  apparatus  could  be  introduced  into  any  family,  in  country  or  city. 

Note. — The  first  100  of  these  Microscopes  cost  an  average  expense  of  over  $20  each.  We  have 
now  reached  a  point  where,  with  all  facilities  complete,  by  the  use  of  machinery  in  constructing  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts,  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  them  to  all  our  subscribers  who  want  them  at  $10  each — though  the 
regular  price  to  others  will  be  $15.  Address  Publishers  of  American  Agriculturist. 
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THE  EYE-PIECE  is  shown 
above  in  section.  (It  is  seen  in 
place  at  K  on'.the  opposite  page.) 
The  use  of  this  is  to  magnify 
the  image  formed  by  the  lower, 
or  object  glasses.  In  low- 
priced  instruments  this  is 
usually  a  glass  fastened  in  at 
the  end  of  the  body  of  the  Mi¬ 
croscope,  but  in  this  instru¬ 
ment  we  have  a  regular  sepa¬ 
rate  eye-piece,  as  furnished 
with  the  most  costly  Micro¬ 
scopes.  As  shown  in  section, 
we  have  first  the  lower,  or 


THE  MICROSCOPE 

AS  USED  WITH  THE 

CAMERA  LUCIDA. 

A  most  interesting  and  valuable  attachment  to 
this  new  microscope,  enabling  any  one  to 
throw  upon  paper  a  greatly  magnified  Image  of 
objects  too  small  even  to  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye , 
and  to  make  accurate  sketches  or  pictures  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  in  very  large  size,  for  permanent  preservation. 

A  most  important  feature  of  this  New  Microscope  is 
the  newly  devised  Camera  Lucida  Eye-piece  Attach¬ 
ment.  This  accomplishes  in  a  very  simple  bnt  effective 
manner,  what  has  previously  required  most  costly  ar- 
Tangements,  that  have  been  chiefly  used  only  with  very 
-expensive  microscopes.  This  Camera  Lucida  is  atone 
< fully  worth  all  the  cost  of  the  microscope  and  the  entire 
-apparatus.  For  example,  place  in  the  microscope  a  small 
hit  of  the  end  of  the  leg  of  a  fly,  or  of  the  antenna  or 
feeler  of  a  bee  or  other  insect,  or  any  other  minute  object 
'barely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  It  will  be  magnified 
SO  to  100  or  more  diameters  (or  many  thousands  of  sur¬ 
faces).  With  the  Camera  Lucida,  the  magnified  image  is 
clearly  seen  upon  the  paper,  so  that  one  can  with  a  pen¬ 
cil,  trace  it  accurately  in  large  size,  in  all  its  parts,  its 
hairs,  markings — in  short,  produce  permanently  upon 
paper,  for  preservation  and  exhibition,  an  accurate  sketch 
■of  the  wonderful  developments  which  the  microscope 
"reveals  to  the  eye. — The  application  of  this  Microscope 
has  a  very  wide  range.  With  the  Draw-tube  and  Eye¬ 
piece  closed  in,  and  by  removing  the  lower  Ohje.ct-glass, 
the  power  can  he  reduced  to  So  diameters,  so  as  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  whole  of  a  small  insect  at  one  view ;  while  by 
putting  on  all  the  power  (100  to  150  diameters),  the  foot 
of  a  fly,  for  example,  will  be  expanded  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  vision.  Full  explanations  for  using  Microscope, 
Camera  Lucida,  preparing  specimens,  etc.,  etc.,  with 
general  instruction,  accompany  each  instrument. 


Field-glass ,  Q,  which  receives  the  image  formed  inside  of 
the  body  by  the  Object  Glasses.  Above  this  is  a  Dia¬ 
phragm  of  blackened  metal,  P,  to  cut  off  all  unnecessary 
rays,  and  give  a  more  distinct  image,  which  finally  falls 
upon  the  eye-glass ,  O,  and  that  transmits  the  greatly  en¬ 
larged  image  to  the  eye.  Both  glasses  are  mounted  in 
frames  and  attached  by  removable  screws.  This  eye¬ 
piece  is  2  inches  long,  and,  with  the  Draw-Tube,,  adds 
over  5  inches  to  the  length  of  the  body,  when  desired. 


Walnut  Case  (8x5x4  inches)  constructed  to  hold  the 
closed  Microscope  firmly  in  carrying  it,  and  preserve  it 
from  dust  and  injury  when  not  in  use.  It  has  recepta¬ 
cle  for  slides,  and  other  accessories,  for  specimens,  etc. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elseivhere. 


Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members: 
or  a  small  club  maybe  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $  10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  37,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Yol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $9.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Tlte  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Read  the  Adverllsing  Columns.— 

Letters  are  daily  received  by  the  editors,  asking  where 
pigs,  fowls,  seeds,  fertilizers,  machinery,  etc.,  can  be 
procured.  We  consider  all  the  information  of  this  kind 
that  is  given  in  the  advertising  pages  sufficient,  if  those 
needing  anything  will  only  look  there ;  and  can  not  find 
room  to  repeat  what  is  already  plainly  told  elsewhere. 
Every  page  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  including  the 
covers,  is  interesting  reading,  and  should  all  be  carefully 
examined  every  month.  In  addition  to  looking  after  what 
one  may  want,  the  reading  of  what  others  have  to  say, 'in 
offering  their  wares,  etc.,  starts  up  some  new  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader.— When  writing  to  any  advertiser,  al¬ 
ways  tell  him  in  what  paper  his  advertisement  was  seen. 

The  Australian  Exhibition  is  to  open  at 
Sydney,  in  August  next,  and  will  be  largely,  of  course. 
Agricultural,  though  other  departments  will  be  amply 
provided  for.  Special  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
Prince  Alfred  Park,  and  every  facility  will  be  afforded  to 
exhibitors.  Our  Makers  of  Agricultural  machines  and 
similar  wares  should  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  wares  to  the  enterprising  farmers  of  the 
colony,  and  we  hope  that  American  industry  will  be 
largely  represented  at  this  exhibition  not  only  because 
we  think  it  will  he  profitable,  but  in  some  measure 
to  show  our  appreciation  of  the  most  interesting  contri¬ 
butions  made  by  the  Australians  to  our  Centennial. 

The  American  Poinologieal  Society.— Just 
as  last  month’s  paper  was  going  to  press  we  were  in¬ 
formed  that  this  Society  had  been  invited  to  hold  its 
next  session  in  New  York  City.  Knowing  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  meeting  here  had  been  discussed,  we  supposed 
the  information  to  be  correct,  and  made  the  announce¬ 
ment.  We  too  late  learned  that  this  was  an  error.  The 
Society  will  not  meet  in  New  York,  and  we  can  not  at 
the  moment  of  closing  our  pages  say  where  the  meeting 
will  be  held.  Probably  the  condition  of  its  President, 
Colonel  Wilder,  the  severe  accident  to  whom  is  else¬ 
where  noticed,  may  influence  the  selection  of  the  locality. 

Basket  Willows.— “  J.  S.,”  Brady's  Bend,  Pa. 
Basket  willows  may  be  grown  upon  any  good  farm  land, 
from  cuttings  about  a  foot  long.  We  would  not  advise 
you  to  undertake  their  culture  unless  you  are  sure  of  a 
market.  The  basket  makers  are  nearly  all  foreigners, 
and  such  is  their  prejudice  against  stock  grown  in  this 
country,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  yon  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  your  product  in  the  New  York  market. 

The  New  York  Bench  Show  of  1879.- 
Thc  Annual  Bench  Show  of  Dogs  has  become  a  regular 
institution  in  this  country,  and  the  third  one  held  in  New 
York,  on  the  8th  to  11th  of  April,  was,  by  far,  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  popular  of  the  series.  There  was  an  un¬ 
fortunate  oversight  in  not  having  gentlemen  of  urbane 
manners,  with  a  little  less  hauteur  and  not  on  the  small- 
beer  order,  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  labors  of  those 
who,  by  pen  and  pencil,  endeavor  to  encourage  and  de¬ 
velop  such  shows  by  directing  to  and  fixing  public  atten¬ 
tion  upon  them.  Barring  the  general  complaints  on  this 
point,  which  will  doubtless  he  obviated  another  year, 
everything  passed  off  successfully  and  pleasantly.  We 
have  selected  for  an  engraving  for  our  first  page  a  few  ol 
the  most  popular  among  the  dogs  exhibited,  and  those 
which  may  he  taken  as  types  of  their  classes.  The  dog 
on  the  upper  left  hand  corner  is  “  Sefton,”  a  beautiful 


The  Camera  Lucida,  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  attachment.  For  example  :  Take  a  bit  of 
clean  glass,  breathe  upon  it  to  dampen  it ;  then  simply  touch  it  with  the  wiug  of  a  Butterfly  or  Moth.  A 
bit  of  fine  dust  hardly  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  will  adhere  to  the  glass  at  some  point.  Place  this  point 
•on  the  Stage  of  the  Microscope,  and  a  mass  of  beautiful  feather-like  scales  from  an  inch  to  three  inches 
in  length  will  he  seen,  with  comb-like  ends  and  various  markings.  These  will  be  alike  for  the  same 
species,  but  of  the  thousands  of  different  butterflies  and  moths,  these  feather-scales  will  be  as  different  in 
form,  colors,  marking,  etc.,  for  each  species,  as  are  the  feathers  of  different  kinds  of  birds.  Apply  the 
Camera  Lucida,  and  the  feathers  will  be  thrown  upon  paper  in  their  true  form  and  color,  and  may  then 
■be  easily  traced  and  sketched  with  a  pencil,  and  even  colored,  if  desired.  We  have  drawings  of  such 
■feather-scales  from  wings  of  butterflies,  three  or  four  inches  long  and  two  inches  or  more  wide,  made 
with  this  new  Microscope,  from  the  dust  on  the  wings  of  the  insects,  which  was  scarcely  visible  upon  the 
■bit  of  glass.  There  is  an  unlimited  field  for  the  application  of  this  Microscope  and  the  Camera  Lucida. 
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lemon  and  white.animal  owned  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Willard,  of 
Illinois.  The  next  below  him  is  “Major,”  a  Newfoundland 
dog  owned  by  Mr.  Gilson  of  New  York.  This  animal  has 
saved  three  lives  from  drowning,  and  if  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son,  deserves  to  appear  in  onr  picture.  The  dog  at  the 
bottom  left  hand  corner'is  an  Irish  Water  Spaniel, “Mack,” 
owned  by  Mr.  Lawler,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  On  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  is  a  Scotch  Collie,  “  Ray,”  owned  by  Mr. 
Watts  of  New  York,  a  sprightly  specimen  of  the  erect¬ 
eared  variety  of  the  Shepherd’s  Dog  ;  with  him  is  shown 
a  pet  Yorkshire  Terrier,”  Charlie,”owned  by  Mrs.  Haines. 
Under  these  is  a  Russian  Setter, “Czar,”  a  notable  dog,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  ;  with 
him  is  a  Japanese  Spaniel,  “  Prinnie,”  owned  by  Mrs. 
Pratt,  of  New  York.  The  native  bred  Setter,  “Jersey 
Duke,”  owned  by  Mr.  Von  Lengerke,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
is  shown  at  the  bottom  right  hand.  This  dog  is  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  specimen  of  his  breed. 

EVERY  SCHOOL,  Public  and  Private, 
and  Every  Academy  and  Seminary,  not  al¬ 
ready  supplied,  ought  to  have  one  of  the  new  Compound 
Microscopes,  described  on  page  172.  Never  before  has 
there  been  an  opportunity  for  so  complete,  so  interesting, 
and  so  useful  an  instrument,  at  anything  like  so  small  a 
cost.  In  at  least  one  public  school  the  pupils  are  already 
engaged  in  making  sketches  from  natural  objects  with 
the  Camera  Lueida  of  this  instrument,  for  exhibition  at 
the  next  Queens  County  Agricultural  Fair.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  secure  one  of  these  Microscopes  at  the 
present  low  price,  for  every  public  school  in  the  country, 
either  by  use  of  general  funds,  or  by  a  subscription  among 
the  patrons.  This  Microscope  brings  into  plain  view,  all 
around  ns,  a  beautiful  and  interesting  world  of  objects  a 
hundredfold  more  numerous  than  all  our  unaided  eyes 
behold.  It  would  be  a  great  treasure  in  any  home  also. 

A  Horse-Radish  Grater. — A  correspondent, 
whose  name  we  have  mislaid,  sends  a  sketch  of  a  home¬ 
made  grater.  Twm  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  board  a  foot 
long  and  three  inches  wide  at  one  end,  with  a  piece  to  go 


across  at  the  wide  ends  are  nailed  together;  upon  this 
frame  is  tacked  a  tin— a  piece  from  a  fruit  can  will  an¬ 
swer-perforated  with  rough  holes— as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  Such  a  grater  will  be  useful  for  many  other 
purposes  besides  preparing-horse-radish. 

Quinby’s  New  Bee-keeping.— This  volume, 
which  was  announced  as  in  preparation,  is  now  in  press. 
Mr.  Quinby’s  work,  in  its  earlier  editions,  has  long  been 
the  standard  practical  guide  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  apiary.  Soon  after  the  last  revision  of  the  work  ap¬ 
peared  (in  1865),  discoveries  and  inventions  were  made 
that  greatly  modified  the  practice,  and  wonderfully  ad¬ 
vanced  the  art  of  bee-keeping.  Feeling  that  his  work 
was  incomplete  in  lacking  these  important  matters,  Mr. 
Quinby  had  arranged  for  a  new  edition  which  should  in¬ 
clude  these,  but  his  sudden  death  prevented  its  com¬ 
pletion.  Fortunately  his  son-in-law,  and  many  years 
business  associate,  Mr.  L.  C.  Root,  has  undertaken  the 
revision,  as  he  is  not  only  better  qualified  than  any  one 
else  to  give  Mr.  Quinby’s  latest  views,  but  by  long  prac¬ 
tice  and  close  observation,  is  able  to  contribute  much  of 
value  from  his  own  experience.  The  Book  is  essentially 
a  new  one,  having  been  re-written  almost  entirely,  and  it 
is  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  engravings,  most  of 
which  are  new.  There  is  no  other  work  that  so  completely 
presents  the  present  condition  of  apiarian  knowledge 
and  practice,  and  while  it  keeps  in  view  the  business 
aspects  of  the  subject,  the  wants  of  those  who  would 
keep  bees  for  their  own  amusement,  or  to  produce  a 
family  supply  of  honey,  are  also  provided  for.  Published 
by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  price  $1.50,  post-paid. 

A  New  Work  on  Bogs.— Much  has  been  written 
upon  the  dog  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  that  is 
not  at  all  favorable  to  that  animal.  But  there  are  dogs  and 
“  dorgs,”  and  however,  we  may  condemn  the  worthless, 
sneaking,  sheep-killer,  the  love  for  a  faithful,  intelligent, 
and  affectionate  animal,  is  altogether  too  common  and 
too  deeply  implanted  in  the  make-up  of  most  men  for  it 
to  be  shaken  by  the  misdeeds  and  general  worthlessness 
of  the  discreditable  members  of  the  race.  A  new  work 
on  dogs  has  no  reference  to  the  mongrel,  nondescript, 
nameless  beasts  that  are  known  by  the  general  term  of 
cur.  The  breeding  of  dogs  for  different  uses  has  been 
followed  so  long,  that  the  personal  peculiarities  that  best 
adapt  them  to  the  different  purposes  for  which  they  are 
to  be  employed  are  thoroughly  stamped  upon  and  mark 


the  different  breeds.  To  know  the  characters  of  these 
breeds  in  their  purity,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  to  understand  the  care  proper  to  preserve  the 
animals  in  health,  and  to  treat  them  when  ill,  are  matters 
that  interest  all  owners  of  dogs,  ami  consequently  a  large 
share  of  those  living  in  the  country,  and  works  giving 
this  information  are  properly  included  in  a  general 
list  of  rural  books.  The  most  recent  addition  to  this 
class  of  literature  is  a  new  work,  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Company,  “The  Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer¬ 
ica,”  in  which  are  contained  the  essential  portions  of  two 
works  by  Stonehenge  (J.  R.  Walsh),  the  great  English 
authority  on  rural  sports,  and  to  this  are  added  chapters  by 
American  authors,  making  one  of  the  most  complete,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  works  on  the  dogs  ever  is¬ 
sued.  Besides,  this  condensation  allows  the  Publishers 
to  furnish  all  that  is  of  value  in  the  two  works  for  less 
than  one-fourth  of  their  original  price.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  accurate,  and  the  whole  is  produced  in 
excellent  style.  For  further  particulars,  see  the  publish¬ 
ers  advertisement  ou  another  page.  Price,  post-paid,  $2. 

Cotton  Seed  Meal  and  Sugar  Feed.— “C.  L.,” 

Tivoli,  N.  Y.  Ground  cotton-seed  cake  is  a  wholesome 
and  safe  food  for  fattening  cattle  or  sheep,  and  for  milk 
cows.  It  is  a  rich  food,  and  at  first  should  be-  used  in 
small  quantities  gradually  increasing  up  to  3  or  4  quarts 
daily.  One  quart  a  day  is  enough  at  first,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks,  a  cow  may  receive  3  quarts  safely  ;  a  fat¬ 
tening  steer  may  have  double  this  quantity.  In  feeding 
cows,  the  writer  esteems  it  worth  twice  as  much  as 
corn  meal,  and  good  for  milk  and  butter. 

Farm  Steam  Engines— The  Bookwalter— 

The  makers  of  steam  engines  for  farm  use  have  made 
such  improvements  in  compactness,  simplicity,  and 
efficiency,  that  with  a  number  of  them  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  improve  any  further  in  these  directions.  But 
there  is  oue  respect  in  which  there  is  still  room  for  im¬ 
provement— the  cost.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  farmer 
who  would  be  most  benefited  by  the  use  of  steam  power, 
is  the  very  one  who  can  not  afford  to  introduce  it,  the 
cost  of  the  very  cheapest  engines  now  offered  being  more 
than  farmers  in  moderate  circumstances  can  well  invest. 
We  are  glad  to  notice  that  one  firm  of  engine  makers  has 
already  made  essential  reductions  in  prices.  The  Book- 
waiter  Engine,  which  was  illustrated  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  in  March,  1877,  has,  we  are  glad  to  learn, 
met  with  such  an  increasing  sale  that  thg  proprietors 
have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  their  works,  and  their  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Springfield,  0.,  covering  several  acres,  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  the  country.  With  increased 
facilities  for  production,  the  proprietors  are  enabled  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  engines,  and  they  issue  a  special 
circular  to  this  effect.  As  in  all  such  cases,  the  advan¬ 
tages  are  reciprocal ;  the  greater  the  number  of  engines 
sold,  the  cheaper  they  can  be  made,  and  the  lower  the 
price  at  which  they  are  offered,  the  more  will  be  sold. 

Evener  for  3  Horses  Abreast.— “F.  B.,” 

Niles,  sends  a  method  of  hitching  3  horses  abreast  to  a 
plow  as  follows :  “  There  are  plows  made  here  for  three 
horses,  with  which  the  draft  can  be  so  regulated  that  one 
horse  can  walk  in  the  fur¬ 
row,  and  the  plow  will,  as 
far  as  side  draft  is  con¬ 
cerned,  run  itself.  We 
use  the  three-horse  even¬ 
er  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  sketch,  and  think 
it  equal  to  any  unpatent¬ 
ed  evener  made.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  bar  of  half-inch 
iron,  two  and  a  half  inches 
wide  at  the  widest  part,  and  tapering  towards  the  ends. 
The  center  horse  is  attached  to  a  hook  placed  at  the  top, 
and  the  outside  horses  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  by  an 
evener  long  enough  to  allow  the  center  horse  to  walk  be¬ 
tween  them  easily.”  This  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 

Til©  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  in  leaving 
the  State  House,  Boston,  made  a  mis-step  and  fell ;  it 
was  found  that  the  accident  was  more  serious  than  was 
at  first  supposed,  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  being  broken. 
This  occurred  late  in  March;  a  letter  from  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Col.  early  in  April  says,  that  he  “  was 
comfortable,  but  of  course  with  a  man  over  80  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  predict  what  the  result  may  be.”  There  are 
few  persons  in  the  country  whose  circle  of  acquaintances 
is  so  wide  as  that  of  Col.  Wilder,  and  we  are  sure  that  he 
will  receive  from  every  quarter  the  warmest  wishes  for 
his  speedy  recovery.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age,  we  may  hope  for  more  favorable  results  in  his  case 
than  we  might  in  one  who  had  less  perfectly  preserved 
his  bodily  and  mental  strength  and.  vigor. 

The  Melbourne  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Australia,  not  content  with  the  exhibition  at 
Sydney,  this  year,  has  provided  for  another  in  1880,  at 


Melbourne,  Victoria.  The  programme  at  hand  is  very 
elaborate,  but  at  present  we  need  not  say  any  more  tham. 
that  those  wishing  information  may  apply  to  “The- 
Agent  General  for  Victoria,  8  Victoria  Chambers,  Vic¬ 
toria  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W,”  or  to  “the- 
Secretary  International  Exhibition  of  1880,  Melbourne, 
Victoria,  Australia.” 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

We  wonder  if  the  “Royal 
Gift  Swarry  ”  exhausted  it¬ 
self  in  the  effort  to  “  in¬ 
crease  the  sale  of  tickets,"' 
mentioned  last  month. 
While  our  April  budget 
was  largely  made  up  of  the 
_  hihags  circulars  of  this  “Royal” 

i  a  I 

)-*.  T  swindle,  this  month  our 

cUjEji  supply  is  confined  to  just 
two.  One  young  man  in 
Kansas  apparently  wishes 
to  learn  about  the  “  Royal 
Gift  Soiree”  through  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  as  he  asks  - 
us  to  send  him  the  address 
of  its  authorized  agent !  Ex¬ 
cuse  us,  we  are  not  in  that 

line  of  advertising _ Here 

is  a  fresh  scheme,  the  “Ken¬ 
tucky  Land  Co.,”  which 
proposes  to  “distribute” 
residences,  three-acre  lots,  farms,  and  fast  four-in-liand 
teams  in  the  most  impartial  manner.  It  asks  us  to- 
“put  in  $5,  draw  out  $225,000,” 


and  the  whole  affair  reads  very  Pattee-ish _ It  is  not 

surprising,  perhaps,  that  parties  receiving  a  notice  that 
they  have  “drawn  a  gold  watch  and  chain  valued  at 
$.300,”  which  will  be  forwarded  upon  the  payment  of 
$3,  “  to  cover  expenses,  percentage,  etc.,”  should  think 
it  possibly  worth  looking  after.  We  have  now  half  a. 
dozen  or  more  letters,  in  which  the  writers  ask  us  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  them  watches,  jewelry,  or  other  things  said  to- 
have  been  drawn  by  them  in  some  lottery.  These  must, 
be  from  newer  readers  as  our  older  friends  know  that 


WE  CAN  NOT  ATTEND  TO  TUESE  COMMISSIONS. 

We  have  no  time  to  waste  on  such  errands.  If  the: 
place  given  in  the  letter  is  found  at  all,  it  is  more  than- 
likely  to  be  a  room  at  the  top  of  some  obscure  building, 
with  a  hole  in  the  door  for  letters.  Should  any  one  be 
found,  the  caller  will  be  told  that  business  is  done  only 
by  mail,  that  the  drawer  of  the  prize  has  not  complied1 
with  the  conditions,  which  were  to  send  $3  by  mail  or 
by  express.  Whatever  else  may  happen,  the  one  who- 
calls  will  be  very  sure  to  get  no  “gold  watch.”  For 
years  past  we  have  investigated  this  whole  matter  so- 
thoroughly  that  we  know  that  in  all  attempts  to  collect 
any  of  these  claims  one  “has  his  labor  for  his  pains.”. . . 
We  have  to  record  a  melancholy  commercial  disaster,. 

THE  PARISIAN  DIAMOND  SHOP  HAS  BUST  ! 

There  was  a  shop  where  “  diamonds  ”  were  sold,  not 
vulgar  African,  nor  yet  Brazilian  diamonds,  but  the  real 
“  Parisian  Diamonds  ”  of  which  we  were  told  in  the  cir¬ 
cular  that  the  body  was  crystal,  on  which  was  deposited 
— by  electricity  of  course— a  coating  of  diamond ! ! 
Probably  those  who  knew  no  better  believed  this  im¬ 
possible  story.  When  it  is  known  that  the  proprietor, 
though  he  called  himself  Humphreys,  was  really  one  of 
the  Eliases  (with  Humphreys  as  a  middle  name),  the 
diamond  coating  story  will  cease  to  be  surprising.... 
Last  month  we  gave  some  account  of 

.  THE  DICTIONARY  OFFER. 

This  appears  to  have  broken  out  in  several  places,  as 
persons  in  other  small  towns  in  Massachusetts,  besides 
the  one  then  named,  as  well  as  parties  in  Brooklyn  and 
New  York  City,  send  out  postals  offering  Dictionaries 
in  terms  almost  verbatim  alike.  The  offer  implies  that 
the  Dictionary  is  worth  $6,  and  is  offered  for  56  cents. 
We  stated  last  month  that  it  probably  did  not  cost  over 
25  cents.  In  view  of  this,  a  bookseller  in  St.  John,  N.  B., 
informs  us  that  he  sells  the  very  same  Dictionary  (which 
is  printed  in  Glasgow,  Scotland),  for  17  cts.,  post-paid. 

NOW  LOOK  OUT  FOR  LIGHTNING  RODDERS. 

So  soon  as  the  roads  become  settled,  there  cometh  the 
Lightning  Rod  Man,  whose  tongue  after  a  winter’s  rest 
is  ready  to  wag  with  more  than  usual  glibness.  It  is 
w-ell  for  every  one  to  decide  whether  he  wishes  a  light¬ 
ning  rod  or  not.  If  one  is  needed,  buy  the  iron  and  put 
it  up.  If  one  is  not  needed,  prepare  yourself  with 

A  BIG  UNCOMPROMISING  NO  ! 


Don’t  argue  with  the  lightning-rodder;  if  yon  do  he 
will  beat  you,  and  you  will  buy  his  rod.  There  is  only 
safety  in  a  no  I  If  he  tells  you  how  many  were  killed  by- 
lightning  last  summer,  admit  it ;  if  he  shows  you  how-  his- 
double  and  twisted  rod  only  is  safe,  and  that  a  plain  iron 
rod  is  worse  than  no  rod,  don’t  deny  it.  Get  rid  of  him,. 
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if  possible,  before  he  can  frighten  the  women  and  child¬ 
ren,  by  an  account  of  their  daily  and  hourly  danger,  and 
persuade  them  that  without  his  rod,  life  is  doubly  uncer¬ 
tain.  Rods  put  up  by  these  travelling  chaps  are  very 
sure  to  cost  several  times  more  than  the  unfortunate 
purchaser  supposes  they  will,  but  more  than  this,  the 
lightning-rod  business  is  frequently  made  the  medium  of 
MOST  RASCALLY  SWINDLING. 

Every  year  we  get  several  complaints,  and  one  has  al¬ 
ready  come  from  Nebraska,  a  brief  account  of  which  may 
put  farmers  and  others  on  their  guard.  A  young  lady 
was  killed  by  lightning  in  Boone  Co.  last  summer,  and 
this  made  that  county  a  harvest  field  for  the  rodders. 
Last  fall  a  chap,  claiming  to  represent  Reyburn,  Hunter  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  victimized  a  large  number  of  the 
“  hardworking,  unsuspecting  pioneers  of  Boone  Co.” 
The  death  of  the  young  woman  afforded  the  chap  a  strong 
point,  and  he  did  not  want  ready  money,  but  would 
take  notes  to  run  from  one  to  five  years,  with  interest  not 
to  commence  until  June.  As  usual,  there  was  a  gang  of 
them.  He  of  the  glib-tongue  came  and  took  the  orders ; 
then  came  men  to  put  up  the  rods  ;  then  came  another 
and  took  the  notes.  Here  was  the  worst  mistake  of  all. 

“farmers  be  careful  what  you  sign,” 
the  injunction  which  we  have  so  often  repeated,  and  shall 
have  to  repeat  so  many  times  hereafter,  was  forgotten,  or 
at  any  rate,  not  heeded.  The  notes  were  signed,  but  the 
farmers  were  not  “careful.”  They  have  been  reminded 
of  their  want  of  care  in  a  most  positive  manner.  A  law¬ 
yer  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  has  notified  the  several  sign¬ 
ers  that  he  has  purchased  their  notes,  and  that  they  are 
due  on  the  first  day  of  next  June !  No  such  concern  as 
Reyburn,  Hunter  &  Co.,  is  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia, 
and  our  correspondent  asks  what  these  givers  of  notes 
shall  do.  We  do  not  know  what  is  the  law  in  the  case, 
but  we  should  advise  all  who  have  given  these  notes 
to  unite  and  make  common  cause  to  resist  the  payment 
of  them.  If  the  facts  are  as  stated,  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  they  were 

obtained  under  false  pretences. 

There  is  no  doubt,  justice  to  be  had,  if  the  Boone  County 
people  show  a  united  front,  but  if  each  one  is  left  to  be 
threatened  and  frightened  individually,  without  the  sup¬ 
port  and  sympathy  of  others,  he  will  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain,  and  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  he  can.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  thinks  lhat  the  publication  of  this  case  will 
“  put  people  on  their  guard,”  and  so  it  will,  with  a 
great  many,  but  we  are  less  sanguine  in  that  respect 
than  formerly.  We  have  published,  year  after  year, 
case  after  case,  in  which  farmers  have  come  to  grief 
through  want  of  care  in  signing  their  names  ;  we  have 
printed  in  small  type  and  in  large  type  : 

“FARMERS,  BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU  SIGN  1  ” 

until  the  repetition  has  seemed  irksome.  Yet  each  year 
brings  many  new  illustrations  of  the  need  of  forcibly 
repeating  the  caution.  It  is  not  only  Lightning-rod  men 
who  prey  upon  the  farmer,  but  all  sorts  of  devices  are  re¬ 
sorted  to,  to  get  somehow,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  the 
farmer’s  name.— He  thinks  he  is  merely  giving  his  ad¬ 
dress,  is  showing  the  stranger  how  to  spell  it  correctly, 
is  giving  an  order  for  certain  goods  to  be  delivered  at  a 
future  time,  or  in  some  other  manner  the  name  is  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  next  he  hears  of  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
note  that  some  neighbor  has  bought,  or  the  bank  in  the 
next  town  has  discounted.... An  old  swindle  has  been 
revived  in  some  of  the  New  England  towns.  It  is  to 
advertise  for  a  party  to  act  as  agent  for  the  sale  of 
some  quack  medicine;  in  this  case  it  was 
“rocky  mountain  bitters,” 
but  the  agent  must  have  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  advance 
for  an  “  interest  in  the  business.”  The  “  Doctor  ”  who 
represents  himself  as  proprietor  of  the  “  Bitters,”  hires  a 
store,  sets  mechanics  to  fitting  it  up  in  good  style,  and 
gets  the  money  the  agent  is  to  pay;  he  gives  the  agent 
possession  of  the  store,  and  goes  off  to  send  on  the  “  Bit¬ 
ters.”  Agent  waits,  and  if  the  “  Rocky  Mountain  ”  sort- 
does  not  come  he  has  no  lack  of  “  bitters”  of  his  own,  in 
the  shape  of  rent,  and  the  bills  of  carpenters  and  painters 
to  pay,  and  the  bitter  consciousness  that  the  other  chap 
has  got  his  money. 


Fairs  for  1879.— Time  and  Place  Want¬ 
ed.— Several  announcements  of  fairs  and  premium 
lists  have  already  come  to  hand,  and  we  make  our 
usual  request  to  the  secretaries,  or  executive  officers 
of  the  various  societies,  to  inform  us  of  the  fair  as 
soon  as  its  date  is  determined.  It  may  seem  a  strange 
request,  but  we  ask  them  to  be  particular  to  name  the 
State ,  in  their  announcements.  A  large  share  of  the 
premium  lists,  show  bills,  etc.,  of  county  and  smaller 
fairs  fail  to  say  in  what  State  the  fair  will  be  held.  As 
counties  go,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  some  other 
counties,  are  far  from  definite.  We  would  suggest  to 
societies  the  importance  of  fixing  upon  the  date  early  in 
the  season  and  issuing  the  schedule  of  prizes ;  if  this  is 
left  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  fair,  the  work  is 


often  hurriedly  done,  and  those  who  would  compete  for 
those  premiums  that  require  preparation  in  advance,  are 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

An  Improved  Enpatented  Milk  Pail.— 

“J.  P.  M.,”  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  the  accompany¬ 
ing  sketch  of  a  milk-pail 
which  he  uses.  It  is  an 
ordinary  milk-pail  (a), 
with  a  cover  (6).  made  to 
fit  the  pail;  the  bight  of 
the  conical  part  should  be 
one  inch  less  than  half  the 
diameter.  The  cover  has 
a  round  mouth  (c) ;  the 
bight  of  the  collar  (c), 
should  be  1%  inches  or  2 
inches,  measured  at  the 
upper  or  lower  side;  the 
diameter  may  be  made  to 
suit  the  fancy;  mine  is  6 
inches,  being  about  %  inch 
less  than  the  length  of 
the  side  of  cone,  and  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  The  collar  should  be  wired  around 
the  top  ;  at  (d),  is  a  handle.  Tie  a  cloth  strainer  over  the 
collar  (c),  letting  it  hang  down  3  or  4  inches,  put  a  sauce 
plate  or  small  saucer  in  the  strainer,  and  milk  away. 
There  won’t  be  any  specks  on  cream  from  that  milk. 

Jersey  Red  Hogs,-1 “H.  W.,”  Newbern,  N.  C. 
We  do  not  consider  Jersey  red  hogs  an  improvement  ou 
the  Berkshire,  except  as  a  means  of  producing  lard  or 
clear  mess  pork.  For  bacon  or  hams,  they  are  very  inferior 
to  the  Berkshire,  which  is  the  best  for  hams,  shoulders, 
and  bacon,  of  all  the  breeds  we  have. 

A  Cistern  for  30  Head  of  Cattle.— “J.  J.  L.,” 
Gallia  Co.,  Ohio.  To  supply  30  cattle  with  water,  a  cis¬ 
tern  should  hold  at  least  300  barrels,  which  would  be 
only  a  month’s  consumption,  allowing  10  gallons  a  day  for 
each  animal, 'or  10  barrels  in  all  for  one  day.  1,260  cubic 
feet  capacity  would  be  required,  or  a  round  cistern  12 
feet  in  diameter,  and  12  feet  deep,  with  perpendicular 
sides,  allowing  the  water  to  be  11  feet  deep. 

Irritation  from  Teething.— “  L.  J.  W.,” 
Davenport,  Fla.  Young  horses,  when  changing  their 
teeth,  are  frequently  troubled  with  inflammation  of  the 
eyes.  This  cannot  be  prevented,  but  maybe  relieved  by 
giving  a  dose  of  8  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  to  cool  the  sys¬ 
tem.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  this,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  saltpeter  given  daily  for  three  or  four  days  may 
be  helpful.  It  will  do  no  good  to  knock  out  the  animal’s 
old  teeth,  as  often  advised,  while  it  may  possibly  do  harm. 

Sharpening  Mowing  Machines.  -That  one 
invention  begets  anotjier  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  mowers  and  reapers.  The  value  of  these  im¬ 
portant  machines  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  other  machines  for  pntting  them  in  order.  A 
dull  mower  is  a  disappointment,  and  a  minor  invention 
was  needed  to  make  the  greater  one  complete.  Machine 
knife-grinders  of  various  styles  have  been  produced ; 
that  known  as  the  Farmer's  Favorite  Emery  Grinder  has 
received  special  commendations.  The  arrangements  for 
holding  the  knife-bar  and  the  mounting  of  the  grinder 
are  such  that  one  person  can  operate  it,  and  secure  prop¬ 
er  bevels  and  edges  to  the  sections.  It  needs  no  argu¬ 
ment  to  show  that  the  durability  of  a  mower,  reaper,  or 
harvester  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  ease  with  which 
the  knives  do  their  work,  anil  blunt  edges  here  mean  wear 
and  tear  elsewhere.  The  makers  of  the  Farmer’s  Favor¬ 
ite  also  offer  a  sharpener  for  lawn-mowers,  for  which 
similar  excellence  is  claimed. 

Bees  and  Fruit.—  Every  season  we  have  letters 
asking  how  bees  can  be  prevented  from  injuring  grapes, 
peaches,  and  other  fruit.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
honey-bees  do  injure  these  fruits.  The  mouth  parts  of 
the  bee  are  not  strong  enough  to  penetrate  their  tough 
skins.  The  most  careful  observations  of  such  men 
as  Langstroth,  Quinby,  Root,  and  others,  have  not  found 
the  honey-bee  to  be  the  aggressor.  But  when  the  skin 
of  the  fruit  is  once  pierced  by  wasps,  hornets,  or  birds, 
then  the  honey-bee  comes  for  a  share  of  the  juices  thus 
exposed  ;  and  while  it  is  often  the  receiver,  it  is  never 
the  real  thief— or  rather  burglar.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  fruit  growers  ;  but  before  they  com¬ 
plain  of  the  bee-keepers,  let  them  examine  the  matter  and 
see  how  far  their  losses  are  due  to  the  honey-bee,  and  how 
far  to  their  wild  relatives,  the  various  wasps  and  hornets. 

Moles. — If  any  one  has  successfully  exterminated 
moles  by  the  use  of  any  trap,  will  he  please  tell  us  what 
trap,  and  if  a  non-patented  one,  give  us  a  sketch  and 
description?  If  any  have  succeeded  by  using  poison, 
will  they  tell  us  what  poison,  and  how  applied  ?  In¬ 
quiries  continue  to  come  as  to  moles,  and  we  would  like 


to  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  We  have  not 
yet  seen  a  trap  that  was  worth  more  than  its  weight  as 
old  iron.  Our  only  help  is  a  cat :  she  is  not  patented, 
and  is  not  for  sale.  She  has  not  exterminated  the  moles, 
but  has  kept  them  in  such  subjection  that  they  are  not 
the  pest  that  they  were.  We  wish  others’  experience  on 
the  mole  question,  which  is  often  an  important  one. 

Lawn-Mowers-Tlie  Excelsior.— “G.  W 
C.”  We  would  no  more  undertake  to  decide  as  to  which 
Is  “the  best”  lawn-mower  than  we  would  indicate 
which  is  the  best  sewing-machine  or  field  mowing- 
machine.  There  are  several  styles  of  all  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  so  nearly  perfect  that  each  one  thinks  the 
one  he  happens  to  have  is  the  best.  But  after  several 
years’  experience  with  the  Excelsior  Lawn-Mower,  we 
can  commend  it  as  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work  and  the  ease  of  doing  it.  The  large 
demand  for  the  Excelsior  abroad  shows  its  superiority 
over  the  clumsy  machines  made  in  Europe,  and  we  are 
informed  that  the  foreign  trade  is  increasing  in  a  man¬ 
ner  most  gratifying  to  the  makers. 

The  Winchester  Repeating;  Fire  Arms 

deserve  the  very  high  estimation  in  which  they  are  held 
by  experienced  riflemen.  We  have  used  them  on  many 
hunting  trips  over  the  plains  and  through  the  parks  of 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  found  them  very  accurate 
and  reliable.  They  are  specially  valuable  in  hunting 
antelope  at  long  or  short  range.  We  have  frequently 
been  able  to  discharge  a  dozen  or  more  shots  at  a  band  be¬ 
fore  they  could  get  out  of  reach.  The  heavy  calibre  Win. 
Chester  brings  down  our  largest  game  at  long  distances. 

Cement  Floor  for  a  Stable.— “J.  P.,”  La¬ 
grange  Co.,  Ind.  A  cement  floor  for  a  stable  should  be 
made  strong.  Concrete  of  stone  and  cement,  well 
rammed  down  and  soaked  with  hot  gas  tar  would  be  best 
for  a  cow  stable.  A  horse  stable  should  be  paved  with 
cobble  stones,  well  rammed  down  and  filled  in  with  ce¬ 
ment  worked  in  among  the  stones  with  a  stiff  broom. 
Gas  tar  will  then  make  it  water-proof  and  harden  it. 

Cosiuoline. — This,  not  as  some  have  supposed, 
some  secret  compound,  but  is  the  trade  name  for  one  of 
the  articles  obtained  from  petroleum.  Crude  petroleum 
is  a  wonderful  natural  compound  of  a  number  of  well 
marked  substances,  among  which  are  the  very  light  and 
exceeding  imflammable  liquids,  gasoline,  naphtha,  etc.,  a 
heavier  liquid  which  we  know  as  kerosene,  still  heavier 
oils,  and  finally  some  solid  substances,  one  of  which, 
much  like  wax,  is  called  paraffin.  Of  late  the  medicinal 
qualities  and  the  uses  in  pharmacy  of  these  petroleum 
products  have  been  investigated,  especially  in  Europe. 
So  far  as  the  solid  products  go,  paraffin  and  similar  sub¬ 
stances,  their  resistance  to  all  change  when  exposed  to 
the  air  makes  them  especially  suitable  to  external  appli¬ 
cations,  and  they  probably  will  supersede  the  Various 
animal  and  vegetable  fats  now  used  in  ointments.  Cos- 
moline  is  the  trade  name  for  one  of  the  nearly  solid 
petroleum  compounds,  as  kerosene  is  for  one  of  the 
liquids.  The  use  of  this  and  similar  preparations  de¬ 
rived  from  petroleum,  is  commended  in  a  recent  “Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  Reporter)”  and  those  of  our  associates 
who  have  used  it  speak  in  high  terms  of  its  efficacy  as 
an  external  application  to  raw  surfaces,  burns,  and 
wherever  a  soothing  ointment  is  desirable. 

To  Prevent  Wheat  Lodging  on  Mucky 
Soil.— “A.  J.  A.,”  Goodhue  Co.,  Minn.  Lime  may  be 
usefully  applied  upon  mucky  soils  to  prevent  wheat  lodg¬ 
ing.  Wood  ashes  are  useful  on  such  soils. 

The  Shaker  Separator  and  Engine.— We 

are  so  accustomed  to  associate  the  name  of  Blymyer 
with  sugar  and  syrup  machinery  that  it  seems  rather 
strange  to  receive  from  the  Blymyer  Manufacturing  Co. 
a  neat  and  handsomely  illustrated  pamphlet,  that  says 
nothing  about  sugar  or  any  other  form  of  sweetness,  but 
is  solely  devoted  to  the  merits  of  the  Shaker  Separator, 
and  the  motive  powers  for  working  it.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  tell  some  old-fashioned  farmers  that  a  “  sepa¬ 
rator  ”  is  a  threshing-machine ;  the  use  of  that  name  is 
now  becoming  very  general,  and  has  the  advantage,  if  no 
other,  of  making  one  word  serve  instead  of  two.  From 
the  well-known  thoroughness  of  the  Blymyer  Co.  in 
other  manufactures,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  excellence 
of  the  Shaker  Separator.  The  machine  as  compared  with 
the  old  style  of  thresher  appears  ridiculously  small,  yet 
when  we  are  assured  that  it  will  thresh  and  clean  from 
20  to  50  bushels  of  wheat,  according  to  the  power  used, 
in  an  hour,  it  is  evidently  large  enough.  The  makers 
claim  to  have  produced  a  machine  which  can  be  sold  at  a 
price  that  will  allow  a  farmer  to  have  his  own  thresher, 
and  of  a  size  that  can  be  worked  in  the  barn,  enabling 
him  to  thresh  his  grain  when  convenient.  Horse  powers 
of  different  styles  are  made  by  the  Company,  who  also 
make  the  “  Queen  City,”  a  portable  farm  steam-engine, 
which  we  described  and  figured  in  October,  1877. 
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Tlie  Currant  Fruit  Worm.— "  G.  S.,”  Oak¬ 
ville,  Out.  The  insect  figured  in  Marcii  last  is  no  doubt 
the  same  as  the  one  you  have  found  so  destructive  to 
‘■the  wild  gooseberries  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada.” 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  insects  heretofore  known 
only  on  wild  plants  have  become,  by  the  advance  of  set¬ 
tlements,  introduced  to  cultivated  plants,  and  there,  meet¬ 
ing  with  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  have  increased  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  bring  them  into  notice.  Should  your 
insect  that  so  generally  injures  the  fruit  of  the  wild 
gooseberry,  prove  to  be  different  from  the  one  figured, we 
shall  be  glad  to  know  it  and  to  receive  specimens. 

A  Good  Garden  Reel.— It  very  rarely  happens 
that  we  state  a  want  but  some  reader  kindly  supplies  it. 
When  in  the  “  Notes  About  Work,”  in  the  Kitchen  and 
Market  Garden,  we  mentioned  the  general  frailty  and 
worthlessness  of  the  garden  reels  offered  for  sale,  we  felt 
sure  that  it  would  bring  out 
some  suggestions  for  making 
a  better  one.  Very  promptly 
there  comes  I?.  Foster,  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Co.,  Ohio,  whose  experi¬ 
ence  with  boughten  reels  has 
been  like  our  own,  with  a 
drawing  of  a  reel  made  by  him¬ 
self,  which  is  here  engraved. 
The  reel  is  of  wood,  with 
tin  iron  spindle.  To  make 
the  wooden  or  spool  portion. 


the  central  shaft  is  worked  with  a  shave,  or,  better  turned 
in  a  lathe  from  a  piece  of  wood  9  inches  long;  the  end 
pieces,  6  inches  in  diameter,  are  of  inch  board,  and  firm¬ 
ly  fastened  to  each  end  of  the  shaft.  The  central  iron  is 
two  feet  long  and  of  %  iron  ;  this,  as  shown  at  one  side, 
has  a  head  at  the  top,  and  11  inches  from  this  end  has  a 
thread  cut  and  furnished  with  a  nut;  a  hole  of  the  proper 
size  is  bored  through  the  reel  to  receive  this  iron,  and 
the  nut  is  put  on  to  hold  it  in  place.  The  lower  end  of 
this  iron  is  pointed,  to  enter  the  ground  easily,  and  a 
sharp-pointed  pin,  with  an  eye,  is  provided  for  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  Mr.  F.  says  that  a  reel.of  this  size  will 
hold  300  feet  of  ordinary  garden  line,  and  having  a  broad 
surface  to  push  upon,  is  easily  pressed  into  hard  ground. 
When  sufficient  line  has  been  run  out,  it  is  stopped  by 
taking  a  few  turns  around  the  iron  rod. 

Premiums  at  Fairs. -In  a  large  number  of 
cases  it  is  not  the  money  value  of  the  premium  that  grati¬ 
fies  the  recipient ;  it  is  the  fact  that  a  premium  was  given 
at  all.  Now  thatFair  schedules  are  being— or  should  be— 
considered,  and  published,  we  would  suggest  to  those 
having  the  matter  in  charge,  that  a  number  of  societies 
offer  as  premiums  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  and  also  Agricultural  and  Rural  Books ,  and 
that  those  which  have  done  this  in  a  small  way  at  first, 
have  found  it  so  satisfactory  that  they  have  added  to  the 
number  of  premiums  of  this  kind  and  that  this  custom  is 
increasing.  Such  premiums  do  vastly  more  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  society  than  mere  money  prizes.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  one  can  not  fail  to  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  teachings  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  its  regu¬ 
lar  coming  once  a  month,  is  a  frequent  reminder  of  the 
Society  and  its  Fair,  and  thus  the  interest  of  the  recipient’ 
of  the  prize  in  the  fair  at  which  it  was  given,  is  kept  alive 
the  whole  year.  The  case  is  similar  with  well  chosen 
books,  which  will  be  frequently  consulted.  If  the  officers 
who  have  yet  to  arrange  their  premium  lists  will  think  of 
this  matter,  they  will  see  that  they  can  in  no  other  way 
make  the  money  at  their  disposal  go  so  far,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  so  much  good,  as  to  award  a  large  share  of 
it  in  the  manner  here  suggested.  In  arranging  the  pre¬ 
miums  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  household  as 
well  as  the  farm  proper  is  to  be  thought  of.  There  is 
hardly  a  house  keeper  who  would  not  prefer  to  have  the 
dollar  or  two  awarded  for  the  best  bread  or  other  house¬ 
hold  achievement,  in  the  form  of  one  of  Miss  Corson’s 
works  on  cookery,  or  in  some  other  similarly  useful 
work  on  household  matters.  The  Publishers  are  ready  to 
make  special  terms  for  the  American  Agriculturiti  or 
for  books  to  be  used  for  premiums. 

Wliltnian’s  Fountain  Pump.— As  a  portable 
apparatus  for  throwing  water  by  hand  the  Fountain 
Pump  combines  many  excellencies.  It  is  remarkably 
compact,  neat,  and  ingenious  in  construction,  and  so 
simple  that  it  can  hardly  get  out  of  order.  It  is  worked 
with  great  ease,  and  for  the  size,  throws  a  large  quantity 
of  water  or  other  liquid  For  all  horticultural  purposes, 
not  only  for  watering,  but  for  applying  various  washes 
and  insect  poisons  to  plants  and  trees,  whether  in-doors 
or  out,  it  has  become  a  standard  article,  as  we  find  it  in 


the  catalogues  of  the  leading  dealers  of  the  councry.  As 
a  fire  extinguisher,  ready  for  use  in  an  emergency,  and 
enabling  one  to  place  water  where  it  is  needed,  it  has 
proved  its  efficiency  on  several  occasions.  An  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  several  years  with  the  Fountain  Pump— for¬ 
tunately  for  every  other  use  than  the  last  mentioned— 
allows  us  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  commendation. 

Barracks  for  Hay.- “R.  W.*W.,”  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Barracks  for  hay  or  grain  may  be  built  very 
cheaply.  A  plan  was  given  in  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  for  July,  1S78.  A  cheaper  method  is  to  use  four  poles 
set  in  the  ground,  make  a  roof  of  lighter  poles,  and  cov¬ 
er  it  with  thatch.  This  might  cost  only  $5,  or  even  less. 

Basket  Items  continued  on  page  199. 

Bee  Notes  for  May. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  “Notes,”  I  endeavor  to 
make  them  very  simple  and  practical.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  for  those  who  have  had  long  experience  in 
any  particular  pursuit,  to  realize  that  its  details  are  not 
as  familiar  to  all  others,  as  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  I  may  sometimes  omit 
some  minor  points, or  fail  to  be  minute 
enough  in  my  directions  to  meet  the 
wants  of  all.  Hence,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
reply  to  any  questions  on  omitted 
points  that  may  be  addressed  to  me. 

There  are  thousands  of  people 
who  might,  if  so  disposed,  secure  the 
honey  that  is  wasting  at  their  doors, 
by  keeping  a  colony  or  two  of  bees, 
and  I  would  show  how  this  may  be 
done  with  little  expense.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  within  the  limits 
here  allowed,  to  give  more  than  the 
most  simple  directions.  Every  person 
who  proposes  to  keep  even  a  single 
swarm  of  bees,  should  have  a  good 
practical  work  on  the  subject.  Bee- 


This  will  obviate  the  danger  of  the  frames  being  filled 
with  drone-comb  by  the  bees.  I  had  hoped  to  give  a  full 
description  of  this  new  invention  of  Artificial  Comb  Foun¬ 
dation,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  but  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  prevented.  I  will  simply  say  that,  it  is 
constructed  from  the  wax  made  from  waste  pieces  of 
comb.  The  wax  is  formed  into  thin  sheets,  and  passed 
between  rollers  which  give  it  the  exact  form  of  the  base 
of  worker  combs  with  starters— i.  e.,  the  side  wallsof  the 
cells  already  started  by  a  slight  ridge  of  wax.  Fig.  1  shows 
the  machine  for  making  comb  foundation,  and  fig.  2,  a 
card  of  it,  fastened  in  the  frame.  Its  advantages  are 
many,  the  principal  one  being  the  ability  to  secure 
straight  and  perfect  worker  combs. 

Instead  of  using  boxes,  many  will  desire  to  secure 
their  surplus  honey  in  a  liquid  form,  using  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  the  honey  extractor,  with  which  the  honey  may  be 
thrown  from  the  combs,  alter  which  these  may  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hives  for  refilling.  Directions  for  extracting 
will  be  found  in  the  American  Agriculturist ,  for  June, 
1870.  These  comb  foundations  will  be  found  useful  in 
filling  extra  frames  for  this  purpose. 

STANDS  AND  ROOFS. 

It  is  best  that  the  stands  for  bees  should  be  near  the 
ground,  and  in  a  place  as  much  sheltered  from  the  wind 


Fig.  1. — MACHINE  FOB  MAKING  FOUNDATION. 


keeping  is  no  longer  a  question  of  “  luck.”  but  is  an  art 
governed  by  fixed  rules,  and  must  be  studied  as  such,  to 
be  successful.  In  February  and  April,  I  have  endeavored 
to  make  clear  the  requisites  as  regards  hives  and  box¬ 
es,  and  to  give  minute  directions  for  preparing  them. 

PURCHASING  BEES. 

The  next  point  is,  to  secure  the  bees  with  which  to 
commence.  The  present  month  is  unquestionably  the 
best  time  in  northern  latitudes  to  purchase  bees.  It  is 
my  custom  to  buy  just  before  apple  blossoms  appear,  and 
move  the  hives  at  once;  if  they  are  to  be  transferred 
from  box-hives  to  movable  frame  hives,  this  is  the  time 
to  do  it.  For  many  reasons  it  would  be  better  for 
most  beginners  to  procure  their  bees  already  in  movable 
comb  hives,  and  in  proper  condition  to  take  advantage  of 
the  flow  of  honey  which  will  soon  follow.  If  the  buyer 
has  had  sufficient  practice,  or  has  familiarized  himself 
with  the  necessary  process,  transferring  the  bees  from 
box-hives  to  those  with  movable  frames  may  be  done 
according  to  directions  given  in  the  American  Agncul- 
for  May,  1876. 

MOVING  BEES. 

If  bees  are  to  be  moved  but  a  short  distance,  and  in  the 
cool  part  of  the  day,  pieces  of  sleazy  muslin,  or  any  thin 
cloth  may  be  used  to  confine  them.  Turn  the  hive  bot¬ 
tom  up,  and  tack 
the  cloth  over, 
folding  it  firmly 
at  each  comer. 
If  they -are  to 
be  moved  longer 
distances,  wire- 
cloth  must  be 
used  instead.  If 
the  weather  is 
very  warm,  the 


2. — FRAME  OF  COMB  FOUNDATION. 


wire-cloth  should  be  bulged  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  bees  may  come  above  the  combs  and  receive 
more  air.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  keep  bees,  because 
you  cannot  buy  them  in  your  immediate  vicinity.  I  have 
successfully  moved  hives  for  50  miles  in  an  ordinary 
spring  wagon,  and  hundreds  of  miles  by  rail  in  a  com¬ 
mon  freight  car.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  shipped  a  colony 
from  my  apiary  to  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico.  The  last  400 
miles,  or  more,  it  was  carried  on  a  freight  wagon,  and 
yet  it  arrived  in  perfect  condition. 

COMB  FOUNDATION. 

If  bees  are  to  he  transferred  from  box  hives  to  mova¬ 
ble  frames,  and  all  drone  comb  rejected  (as  it  should  be), 
there  will  not  be  worker  comb  enough  to  fill  all  the 
frames.  Such  deficiencies  should  he  supplied  by  placing 
Sheets  of  Worker-comb  Foundation  in  the  empty  frames, 


as  the  surroundings  will  permit.  For  a  stand,  I  prefer 
two  pieces  of  4X4  scantling,  laid  directly  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  hive  set  upon  them.  While  this  is  the 
most  desirable  situation,  bees  may  be  kept,  if  circum¬ 
stances  require,  in  any  attic  or  out-building  by  arranging 
a  proper  entrance  to  the  hive.  Or,  as  is  often  practised 
in  cities  or  large  towns,  they  may  be  placed  upon  the 
roof  of  a  building.  Each  hive  should  have  a  good  roof 
to  protect  it  from  the  weather,  unless  when  set  under 
shelter  as  above  mentioned.  A  good  illustration  of  a 
suitable  roof  may  be  found  in  the  Notes  for  January,  1877. 

The  Corn  Crop— Fertilizers. 

May  is  the  great  planting  month  in  much  the 
largest  portion  of  the  chief  corn-growing  regions. 
At  the  South,  the  work  is  mainly  over;  in  the 
Northern  border  States  and  British  Territories,  a 
good  deal  of  planting  will  be  done  in  June.  We 
give  considerable  space  in  the  present  paper  to  this 
particular  crop,  which  is  one  of  the  important  agri¬ 
cultural  products  of  our  country,  and  particularly 
to  the  questions  of  fertilizers. — On  pages  183-4  are 
some  notes  from  recent  analyses.  A  careful  study 
and  comparison  of  the  figures  will  supply  curious 
and  interesting,  as  well  as  somewhat  instructive, 
suggestions  as  to  the  relative  feeding  values  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  corn. 


Within  a  few  years  a  greatly  increased  interest 
has  sprung  up  in  some  of  the  older  States,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  New  England,  in  regard  to  the  corn 
crop ;  and  the  tendency  now  is  to  a  belief  that, 
taking  into  account  freight  fr6m  the  West,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  improved  fertilizers,  the  condition  of 
the  soil,  and  the  relative  values  and  yields  of  other 
crops,  Eastern  farmers  can  compete  with  Western 
farmers  better  in  raising  corn  than  in  any  other 
leading  crop.  It  is  argued,  that  by  the  judicious 
use  of  the  right  fertilizers,  the  yield  per  acre  is  so 
increased  at  a  moderate  cost  for  the  fertilizers,  that 
in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  the  Eastern  farmer 
can  now  raise,  and  put  in  his  own  bin.  a  bushel  of 
com  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  it  from  the  West, 
after  paying  freight  and  other  charges. 

CORN  FERTIUIZERS — WHAT  EXPERIMENTERS  SAT. 

Last  year  we  proposed  a  series  of  definite  experi¬ 
ments  with  fertilizers,  somewhat  like  those  of  this 
year.  These  were  tried  on  com  by  numerous  card- 
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ful  farmers,  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina,  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  soils,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  but  mostly 
poor.  Prof.  Atwater  has  given,  in  March,  page  91, 
and  in  this  number,  this  page,  some  of  the  results. 
We  will  summarize  here  for  the  general  reader,  a 
few  of  the  apparent  lessons  derived,  but  recommend 
a  careful  study  of  Prof.  A.’s  articles  and  tables. 


On  the  average,  the  largest  increase  in  the  yield 
of  corn,  48w  bushels,  was  obtained  from  using  the 
“  complete  ”  chemical  fertilizers,  applied  at  the 
rate  of  $15.38  per  acre  (including  $5  per  ton  added 
for  freight  and  handling  the  fertilizers).  The  next 
best  average  yield  was  with  farm  manures,  viz.,  46 
bushels  per  acre.  But  the  most  profitable  yield  was 
from  those  chemical  fertilizers  which  supplied 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  with  no  nitrogen  added, 
viz,,  300  lbs.  superphosphate  (dissolved  burned 
bones)  with  300  lbs.  muriate  of  potash.  Cost  of  the 
two,  $8.75.*  Yield  of  corn  from  their  use,  43  bush¬ 
els  of  shelled  corn.  (Cost  of  corn,  a  trifle  over  20 
cents  per  bushel,  deducting  nothing  for  increased 
value  of  stalks — the  labor  of  planting  and  tillage 
being  about  the  same  as  for  a  small  crop.) — In  a 
few  cases  150  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  produced 
quite  as  good  results.  Sharp  buyers  can  probably 
obtain  800  lbs.  of  first  quality  superphosphate,  and 
150  lbs.  muriate  of  potash,  for  about  $7.35.  If  this 
mixture  averaged  as  above;  viz.,  43  bushels  shelled 
corn,  the  cost  would  be  under  17  cents  per  bushel. 
In  these  estimates  we  charge  the  whole  cost  of  the 
fertilizer  to  the  first  crop  of  corn,  allowing  nothing 
for  the  after  effects,  which  is  of  no  small  account. 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  fertil¬ 
izers  enable  the  corn  to  gather  a  good  deal  of  nitro¬ 
gen  :  that  when  the  corn  is  fed  at  home  a  large  part 
of  this  nitrogen  goes  back  into  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  manure,  to  enrich  it  for  other  crops ;  that  this 
will  often  nearly,  or  quite  repay  the  cost  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  that  if  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  cake, 
palm-nut  meal,  or  bran,  be  fed  with  the  corn,  they 
will  not  only  supply  the  nitrogen  that  the  corn¬ 
stalks  lack  to  make  them  excellent  fodder,  but  will 
also  make  rich  manure  at  small  cost  to  bring  up 
the  farm  to  high  fertility.  These  are  matters  well 
worthy  the  careful  consideration  of  every  thought¬ 
ful  farmer. 


In  stating  the  above  general  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ments,  it  is  to  be  added,  that  in  many  cases  potash 
salts  did  not  pay ;  in  a  few,  superphosphate 
did  not  pay  ;  while  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  other  forms,  rarely  repaid 
its  cost.  Some  one  fertilizer  paid  best  in  one 
case,  and  another  in  another.  Some  soils  are  too 
wet.  or  too  dry,  too  loose,  or  too  compact,  to  make 
any  fair  returns  ;  but  on  soils  capable  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  with  manure,  with  at  all  favorable  weather, 
the  fertilizer  that  fitted  the  particular  soils  and 
their  condition,  brought  very  large  profits — from 
two  to  ten-fold  the  cost  of  the  fertilizers  applied  ; 
and  this  in  the  first  crop,  allowing  nothing  for 
future  benefit  to  both  soil  and  manure.  One  aim 
of  our  proposed  experiments  this  year  is  to  try  to  find 
out,  as  far  as  possible,  what  fertilizers  do  fit  particu¬ 
lar  soils. 


The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  just  here  :  In 
the  older  States,  and  wherever  the  soils  are  depre¬ 
ciated  by  cropping,  and  especially  where  they  are 
pretty  well  worn  out,  artificial  fertilizers  are  indis¬ 
pensable,  in  the  absence  of  abundant  farm  ma¬ 
nures,  and  the  ones  that  fit  the  demands  of  the  soil 
and  crop,  must  be  profitable  as  a  rule. 


Taking  the  experiments  as  a  guide,  while  the 
mixture  of  superphosphate  with  potash  salts  gener¬ 
ally  gives  the  most  profitable  returns  for  their  cost, 
if  one  wishes  the  largest  possible  yield  per  acre,  it 
may  be  well  to  put  with  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  some  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 


*  Superphosphate  (dissolved  bone  black)  costa  $30  to  $35 
per  ton— Muriate  of  Potash,  ('• 80  per  cent")  $35  per  ton, 

300  lbs  Superphosphate,  at  $35  per  ton _ $5.25)  tg~ 

200  lbs.  Muriate  of  Potash,  at  $35  per  ton. ,  3.50  S 
Or. 

300  lbs.  Superphosphate,  at  $30  per  ton _ $4.50 ) 10 

l5(Ubs.  MurMe.QfJl'OtSSh.AtftH  per  ton.. $2,63 


soda,  or  better,  perhaps,  in  the  form  of  good  Peru¬ 
vian  guano — using  per  acre  one  of  the  following: 


300  lbs.  superphosphate, 
200  lhs.  muriate  of  potash, 
150  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda, 
or, 


or, 

200  lbs.  superphosphate, 
150  lbs.  muriate  of  potash, 
300  lhs.  Lobos  guano. 


250  lbs.  superphosphate, 
150  lhs.  muriate  of  potash, 
200  lhs.  Standard  Peruvian 
guano. 


The  amount  of  each  of  these  fertilizers  required 
per  acre,  may  be  less  or  more  than  the  above,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  or  very 
poor.  The  fertilizers  are  supposed  to  be  finely 
ground,  well  mixed,  spread  broad-cast,  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  before  planting.  One  half  of  these  may 
be  so  applied,  and  the  other  half  be  scattered 
thinly  in  the  hill  at  planting,  and  covered  with  a 


little  earth  so  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the 


tender  young  roots,  and  thus  injure  their  growth. 


salts,  which,  with  many  important  facts  in  agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry,  his  system  curiously  ignores. 

The  Stockbridge  Formula  for  Corn. 

Professor  Stockbridge’s  formulas  are  calculated 
to  furnish  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  which  the  crop  is  found  by  analy¬ 
sis,  on  the  average  to  contain.  Thus  he  recommends 
for  Indian  corn  :*  “  To  produce  50  bushels  of  the 
grain,  and  its  natural  proportion  of  stover  to  the 
acre,  more  than  the  natural  yield  cf  the  soil ;  and 
in  like  proportions  for  other  quantities,  use  ’’—the 
formula  below.  To  the  formula  I  append  cost  of 
materials  as  recommended  by  Prof.  Stockbridge, 
and  the  cost  of  same  ingredients  in  cheaper  forms, 
basing  estimates,  here,  as  elsewhere,  upon  current 
market  rates,  with  $5  per  ton  added  for  freight  and 
handling.  To  resume  then,  we  have  the  following : 

Fertilizers  For  Corn. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming1,  LI. 

Fertilizers  for  Corn.— Lessons  from  the  Field 
Experiments. 

In  his  excellent  new  book,  “Talks  on  Manures,” 
Mr.  Harris,  says,  “We  know  less  about  the  tnanu- 
rial  requirements  of  Indian  Com  than  almost  any 
other  crop  we  cultivate.”  The  main  question  is  the 
nitrogen  supply— whether,  like  other  cereals  (wheat, 
barley,  oats,  grasses,  etc.),  corn  has  but  little  power 
to  get  nitrogen  from  natural  sources,  and  requires 
nitrogenous  fertilizers ;  or,  whether,  like  legumi¬ 
nous  plants  (clover,  beans,  peas,  etc.),  corn  can 
gather  the  nitrogen  for  itself ;  that  is,  whether  corn 
is,  like  wheat,  an  exhausting  crop,  or  like  clover,  a 
renovating  crop.  Mr.  Harris  is  rather  inclined  to 
class  it  with  the  cereals,  but  mentions  some  facts 
which  indicate  that  in  feeding  capacity  it  is  more  like 
the  leguminous  plants.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  then 
Indian  corn  grown  and  consumed  on  the  farm,  will, 
“  like  clover,  enrich  the  land. .  .the  corn  will  gather 
up  the  nitrogen  that  the  wheat  crop  cannot  appro¬ 
priate,  and  when  the  corn  and  stalks  are  fed,  some  90 
per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  will  be  left  in  the  manure.” 

Mr.  Lawes  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  also 
another  letter  to  Mr.  Harris,  discussing  this  same 
question,  and  insisting,  as  Mr.  Harris  also  does, 
upon  the  need  of  experiments  to  test  it.  He  says, 
“It  is  of  very  great  importance  to  know  to  what 
extent  Indian  corn  follows  the  same  law  [as  the 
cereals] ;  that  is  to  say,  on  a  soil  which,  under  a 
liberal  supply  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  will 
yield  20,  30,  or  40  bushels  of  corn,  what  increase  is 
obtained  by  aliberal  supply  of  ammoniaor  nitrates?” 
Mr.  Lawes  is  inclined  to  class  corn  with  the  cereals, 
though  he  would  expect  that  with  mineral  fertiliz¬ 
ers  it  would,  during  its  longer  period  of  growth, 
get  more  food  from  soil  and  air,  and,  especially, 
more  nitrogen, and  give  a  larger  produce  than  wheat. 

Formulas  for  Corn  Fertilizers. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  *,  Mr.  Lawes, 
says,  “The  best  possible  manure  for  all  the 
graminaceous  crops — wheat,  barley,  maize,  oats, 
sugar-cane,  rice,  pasture  grass — is  a  mixture  of  su¬ 
perphosphate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  soda.... Pot¬ 
ash  is  generally  found  in  sufficient  quantities  in 
soils,  and  the  artificial  supply  is  not  required.” 

The  Ville  Formula  for  Corn. 

Ville  urges  what  he  calls  “  complete  fertilizers” 
containing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  he  regulates  the  proportions 
by  the  assumed  power  of  the  plant  to  get  its  food 
from  soil  and  air,  and  the  special  effects  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fertilizing  substances  upon  it.  He  classes 
corn  with  sugar-cane,  sorghum,  turnips,  rutabagas 
and  artichokes,  for  which  he  makes  phosphoric 
acid  the  “dominant”  or  most  efficient  ingredient. 
Belov  is  his  formula  for  an  acre  of  com  with 
the  amounts  of  valuable  ingredients  and  their  cost 
in  the  forms  he  recommends.  The  last  column 
gives  the  cost  in  equally  good  but  cheaper  materials, 
like  nitrate  of  soda,  guano,  bone  and  potash 


*  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  I,  181.  From 
later  writings  of  Mr.  Lawes,  I  think  lie  would  not  insist 
upon  the  universal  application  of  (he  above  remarks 
concerning  potash. 


MR.  LAWES. 

“Best  Possible  Manure,”  “Mixture  of  Superphosphate 
and  Nitrate  of  Soda.” 


VILLE  FORMULA.  COST,  /u 

In  for-  cheapest 

Materials  per  acre.  Ingredients.  mttla.  form. 
Nitrate  of  potash,  180  lbs.)  Nitrogen,  24  lbs  $  9-20  $  4.80 

Acid  phosphate  i-Phos.  Acid,  81  lbs.  9.45 

of  lime . . .  540  lbs.  J  Potash,  79  lbs .  1.00 

Sulphate  of  lime,  360  lbs.  1.44 

$27.09 

STOCKBRIDGE  FORMULA 
“  To  produce  50  bushels  above  the  natural  yield  of  the  soil. 


9.45 

3.56 

1.44 

$19.25 


cost.  In 
Infor-  cheapest 

Materials  per  acre.  Ingredients.  mula.  form. 

Sulph.of  ammonia, 320 lhs. )  Nitrogen, 64  lbs... $15.20  $12  80 

Superphosphate.. .  218  lbs.  •  Plios. acid, M lbs..  4.34  4.34 

Muriate  of  potash,  154  lbs. )  Potash,  77  lbs .  3.46  3.46 


$23.00  $20.60 

The  Ville  and  Stockbridge  formulas  differ  from 


Mr.  Lawes’  recipe  in  supplying  potash.  Ville  adds 
plaster  also. — Prof.  Stockbridge  differs  from  Ville, 
in  that  he,  (1),  ignores  the  plant’s  feeding  capacity 
and  the  specific  effects  of  the  different  materials 
upon  it;  (2),  considers  only  the  composition  ;  (3),  ac¬ 
cordingly  gives  nitrogen  the  dominant  place  instead 


of  phosphoric  acid— putting  little  of  the  latter  in  his 
formula,  but  so  much  nitrogen  as  to  make  its  cost 
over  three-fifths  of  the  whole  ;  (4),  omits  the  plaster. 


"What  our  Experimenters  Have  to  Say  P 
The  men  who  made  the  experiments  last  season 
have  furnished  us  more  light  by  far,  on  some  of 
these  points,  than  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  all  the 
data  to  which  1  can  get  access,  from  this  country 
and  from  Europe.  A  brief  outline  of  the  results  of 
27  trials  on  corn — with  nitrate  of  soda,  superphos¬ 
phate,  and  potash  salts,  each  alone,  two  by  two, 
and  all  three  together,  on  various  soils,  some  very 
good,  others  fair,  and  more  very  poor,  in  good 
weather  and  bad,  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina — 
was  given  in  the  March  article,  page  91.  The 
effects  of  the  individual  ingredients,  as  shown  by 
the  averages  for  each  experiment  of  the  increased 
yields  on  tlie  several  plots  were,  in  brief,  as  follows  :+ 
Phosphoric  acid  in  8  experiments  was  decidedly  the 
regulating  ingredient— the  crops  responding  uni¬ 
formly  to  the  superphosphate,  and  paying  compara¬ 
tively  little  attention  to  the  other  materials.  In  14 
experiments  it  took  a  less  important,  but  still  promi¬ 
nent  place.  In  5  experiments  it  produced  little  or 
no  effect,  the  average  increase  with  the  superphos¬ 
phate  on  the  several  plots  being,  in  each  case,  less 
than  4  bushels  per  acre. 


Potash  in  4  experiments,  held  decidedly  the 
dominant  position ;  in  14  others  the  potash  salts 
were  more  or  less  efficient,  in  9  the  increase  with 
them  was  less  than  4  bushels  per  acre. 

Nitrogen  took,  in  no  experiment,  the  regulating 
place.  In  16  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  more  or  less 
useful ;  in  11  the  increase  fell  below  4  bu.  per  acre. 

The  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  together,  No.  V., 
(No.  F,  of  this  year’s  set),  costing  at  the  rate  of 
$9.75  per  acre,  brought  a  larger  yield  than  either  of 
the  two  with  nitrogen — the  average  with  these 
“  mixed  minerals  ”  being  43  bushels  per  acre.  This 
was  the  most  profitable  fertilizer  of  all.  The  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers,  No.  VI.,  (G  of  this  year),  contain¬ 
ing  all  three,  and  costing  $15.38  per  acre,  brought 
the  largest  average  yield,  48!  bushels  per  acre,  and 


*  Report  of  the  Mass.  Agriculture  College.  1876,  p.  35. 
+The  experimental  fertilizers,  “Set  A"  and  “No. 
XIIL,”  of  last  year,  were  the  same  as  “  No,  3  ”  this  year. 
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thus  excelled  the  farm  manures,  which  were  vari¬ 
able  in  amount  and  quality,  but  brought  on  the 
average  46  bushels.  The  variations  with  the  same 
fertilizer  in  different  experiments  were  very  wide. 

Does  Com  Demand  Nitrogenous  Fertilizers  P 

In  the  above  experiments,  Corn  (1)  responded 
less  to  the  nitrogen  than  to  either  of  the  other 
elements ;  (2)  did  well  with  the  mineral  mixture, 
No.  F,  and  (3)  was  but  little  helped  by  the  addition 
of  nitrate  of  soda  in  No.  G.  All  of  these  facts  im¬ 
ply  that  coi  n  can  do  a  good  deal  toward  gathering 
its  own  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  and  perhaps  from 
the  air.  To  test  this  question  more  thoroughly,  a 
special  series  of  experiments  were  undertaken  by 
Prof.  Farrington,  of  the  Maine  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Messrs.  Bartholemew  and  Sage,  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  Eighteen  different  fertilizing  mixtures 
were  used,  each  ou  one-tenth  of  au  acre.  The  first 
eight  were  essentially  the  same  as  Set  No.  3  of  this 
year,  except  that  the  muriate  of  potash  was  re¬ 
duced  to  150  lbs.  per  acre.  The  amounts  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  were  about  such  as  occur 
in  a  crop  of  50  to  56  bushels  per  acre.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  was  applied  in  successive  portions  of  24,  48,  and 
72  lbs.,  or  one-third,  two-thirds,  and  the  whole 
amount  found  in  the  same  crop.  The  nitrogen  was 
supplied  in  different  forms,  in  nitrate  of  soda,  in 
su’phateof  ammonia,  in  dried  blood,  in  a  mixture  of 
ail  three,  and  in  Peruvian  guano.  As  regards  the 
effects  of  nitrogen  in  different  forms,  the  Peruvian 
guano  brought  the  largest  increase ;  the  mixture  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  dried 
blood  next;  then  followed  in  order  of  valuable 
effects  produced  :  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  last  and  worst  of  all,  dried  blood. 
The  guano  appears  at  a  somewhat  unfair  advan¬ 
tage,  however,  because  it  had  rather  more  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  than  the  other  mixtures,  but  this 
consideration  is  partly  counterbalanced  by  its  low 
cost.  Estimating  a  bushel  of  corn,  with  its  stalks 
and  roots,  to  contain  11  lbs.  nitrogen,  and  to  be 
worth  80  cents,  the  effects  of  the  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  all  the  experiments,  general  and  special, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows,  remembering  that 
the  superphosphate  and  potash  salt,  “  mixed  min¬ 
erals,”  supplied  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  in  a  crop  of  50  to  56  bushels,  which 
would  also  contain  about  72  lbs.  of  nitrogen  : 

The  Crop 

With  Averaged  and  Contained 

Mixed  Minerals  alone.  42.9  bushels.  l>7.2  lbs.  Nitrogen. 
Mixed  Minerals,  plus  24 

lbs.  Nitrogen .  48.8  bushels.  65.0  lbs.  Nitrogen. 

Mixed  Minerals,  plus  48 

lbs  Nitrogen .  50.5  bushels.  67.8  lbs.  Nitrogen. 

Mixed  Minerals,  plus  72 

lbs.  Nitrogen .  52.2  bushels.  69.9  lbs.  Nitrogon. 

The  crop  was  but  little  helped  by  nitrogen  in  the 
fertilizers,  and  evidently  gathered  a  good  deal 
from  natural  sources.  This  appears  more  clearly 
if  we  look  at  it  another  way  : 


In  num¬ 
ber  of 
trials. 

With  Nitrogen. 

The  average 
increase  of 
Corn  was 

Theincrease 
of  nitrogen 
in  the  crop 
was 

Amount 
per  acre. 

Contained  in 
Crop  of 

29 

24  lbs. 

18  bushels. 

5.9  bushels. 

7.9  lbs. 

15 

48  lbs. 

86  bushels. 

7.6  bushels. 

9.1  lbs. 

9 

72  lbs. 

54  bushels. 

9.8  bushels. 

12.4  lbs. 

Or,  from  the  pecuniary  standpoint : 


In  Tri - 

The  Ntrogen 

The  ave- 

als. 

paid  for 

failed  to 

rage  loss 

Total 

With  Ni- 

itsef  >n 

pan  for 

in  the  set)- 

num - 

trogen. 

trials. 

itself  in 

eral  tri- 

her. 

Amounts. 

Costing. 

trials. 

als  was. 

29 

24  lbs. 

$5.50 

8 

21 

$0.90 

15 

48  lbs. 

11.00 

1 

14 

4.45 

9 

72  lbs. 

16.50 

0 

9 

8.51 

The  nitrogen  increased  the  crop  enough  to  cover 
its  cost  in  9  trials  out  of  53.  The  pecuniary  loss 
was  greater  in  proportion  as  more  of  the  nitrogen 
was  used.  With  mineral  fertilizers  alone,  the  crop 
gathered  by  the  above  estimate,  on  the  average,  57 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  If  the  corn  were  fed  out 
on  the  farm,  the  bulk  of  the  nitrogen  would  go  into 
the  manure — accordingto  Mr.  Harris’  estimate,  with 
careful  husbanding,  nine-tenths.  Allowing  only 
three-fourths  to  be  saved  and  used,  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  thus  returned  to  the  soil  would  at  ordinary 
market  rates  cost  as  much  as  the  fertilizer  used  for 
the  crop. 

I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  defects  of  this  system 
of  experimenting,  and  of  the  danger  of  basing  con- 
phisione  upon  insufficient  data,  to  attempt  to  for¬ 


mulate  any  positive  theories  from  these  experi¬ 
ments.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  note 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  experiments  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  doctrines  referred  to  above. 

The  Best  Fertilizers  for  Corn 
depend,  first  of  all,  upon  soil  and  season.  Leaving 
these  out  of  account,  and  judging  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  :  (1)  We  should  expect  the  largest  crops  with 
a  mixture  of  superphosphate,  potash  salts,  and 
nitrate  of  soda ;  or  better,  with  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  dried  blood,  instead  of 
nitrate  of  soda  alone ;  or,  perhaps,  better  still,  when 
the  cost  of  the  materials  is  taken  into  account,  with 
a  mixture  of  Peruvian  guano  and  potash  salts.  If 
the  higher  “10  per  cent  ammonia”  grades  of 
guano  is  used,  it  would  be  well  to  put  in  some 
superphosphate  or  dissolved  bone  to  increase  the 
phosphoric  acid.  With  the  lower  grades,  contain¬ 
ing  4  to  6  per  cent  of  ammonia,  and  15  to  18  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  muriate  of  potash  would 
suffice.  (2)  The  mixture  of  300  lbs.  superphos¬ 
phate,  and  150  lbs.  muriate  of  potash,  was  the  most 
profitable  one  used.  This,  at  li  cents  per  lb.,  for 
superphosphate,  and  the  same  for  the  potash  salt, 
would  cost  $7,871,  a  low  price  for  a  fertilizer  for  an 
acre  of  corn. 

The  superphosphate  brought  piling  returns  in 
about  three-fourths  of  the  experiments,  the  potash 
salts  in  one-half,  and  the  nitrogen  none,  except  a 
few  cases  where  the  smallest  quantities  were  applied. 

The  Experiments  and  Mr.  Lawes’  Recipe. 

The  mixture  of  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  recommended  by  Mr.  Lawes,  often  did  well, 
and  often  failed.  It  was  rendered  safer  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  potasli  salts,  and  more  profitable  by 
omission  of  the  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  Experiments  and  the  Ville  Formula. 

Phosphoric  acid,  which  Villc  makes  the  “  domi¬ 
nant”  for  corn,  was  often,  and  potash  occasionally, 
the  most  effective  ingredient.  It  is  a  question  how 
often  so  much  of  superphosphate  or  of  plaster  as 
Ville  recommends  would  be  profitable.  The  idea 
of  supplying  nitrogen  and  potash  in  so  costly  a 
form  as  saltpeter  is  economically  absurd. 

The  Experiments  and  the  Stockbridgre 
Formula. 

In  circumstances  like  those  of  the  experiments, 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  Stockbridge  formula 
would  be  sometimes,  the  potash  often,  and  the 
nitrogen  generally,  used  at  a  loss.  So  little  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  as  the  formula  provides  would  be  ill 
advised,  and  so  much  nitrogen  wasteful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme. 

Formulas  in  General. 

Finally  the  experiments  illustrate  two  important 
truths  : — 1.  A  formula  for  any  crop,  to  fit  all  cases 
economically,  is  simply  out  of  the  question,  and 
must  remain  so  as  long  as  soils  and  seasons  con¬ 
tinue  to  differ.  2.  With  the  right  materials  in  the 
right  places,  chemical  farming  is  profitable  business. 

Still,  when  a  man  does  not  know  wha(  his  soil 
and  crop  need,  it  may  often  be  better  policy  to  buy 
“  complete  ”  fertilizers  and  pay  the  penalty  of  lack 
of  knowledge  in  the  purchase  of  superfluous  ma¬ 
terial  than  risk  the  loss  of  his  crop.  Formulas  are 
irrational,  but  they  mark  the  first  step  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  toward  rational  manuring.  W.  O.  Atwater, 
Weslegan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 


The  Rockaway  Grain-Fan. 

A  good  fan  is  a  good  thing.  By  thorough  work 
it  can  add  to  the  price  of  each  bushel  of  grain  sent 
to  market,  and  what  is  of  quite  as  much  import¬ 
ance,  it  can  (like  the  boy  Franklin’s  “  grace  over 
the  whole  barrel  of  pork”),  so  clean  the  seed-grain 
that  there  will  be  very  few  weed-seeds  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  harvested  crop.  Nearly  every 
farmer  complains  of  the  weeds,  but  few  are  aware 
of  tbe  extent  to  which  they  sow  the  seeds  of  these 
very  weeds.  In  March  of  last  year,  page  108,  we 
showed  engravings  of  no  less  than  ten  different 
seeds  of  weeds  that  may  be,  and  frequently  are, 
sown  with  clover.  It  is  the  same  with  other  seeds, 
and  in  putting  in  grain  that  has  not  been  properly 
cleaned,  the  farmer  cultivates  the  weeds  just  as 
Much  as  fee  does  fare  wheat  or  barley.  We  have  Ik-  j 


fore  referred  to  the  excellence  of  the  “  Rockaway,” 
and  a  pretty  thorough  experience  with  it  the  past 
season,  allows  us  to  repeat  with  emphasis  what 
has  been  said  in  its  favor.  The  engraving  of  the 
Rockaway  Fan  shows  one  of  its  peculiarities — Its 
compactness,  a  point  second  only  to  the  excellence 
of  its  interior  arrangement.  This  fan  is  by  no 
means  a  new  machine,  as  it  has  been  before  the 
public  for  over  twenty-five  years,  and  the  number 
of  successive  premiums  it  has  taken  at  fairs  show 
that  in  whatever  improvements  may  be  made  in 
fans,  the  Rockaway  has  kept  pace  with  the  best, 
and  the  list  of  its  successes  at  fairs  is  one  that  the 
makers  of  any  machine  may  be  proud  of.  The  test 
of  excellence  in  a  fan  is  its  ability  to  separate  seeds 
that  are  closely  alike  in  size.  A  weed-seed,  while 
its  shape  may  be  so  unlike  that  of  grain  that  the 
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two  may  present  a  very  different  appearance,  may, 
nevertheless,  be  of  so  nearly  the  same  diameter  as 
to  make  it  very  difficult  to  separate  the  two.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  seed  of  the  “Partridge  Pea,” 
the  seed  of  a  plant  (Cassia  Chamcecrista)  so  abund¬ 
ant  in  Virginia  and  southward,  as  to  be  the  chief 
pest  of  the  wheat-growers.  To  separate  this  seed 
from  the  wheat  is  regarded  as  the  severest  possible 
test  for  a  fan,  and  the  makers  of  the  Rockaway 
put  forth  its  ability  to  do  this  as  one  of  its  highest 
excellencies.  Rapidity  and  ease  of  motion  are 
here  joined  with  thoroughness  in  work. 


Steam  Engines  for  Farm  Use. 

If  one  has  occasion  to  select  an  engine  for  agri- 
ricultural  purposes,  he  will  be  surprised  at  the 
great  variety  of  style  and  make  there  is  to  choose 
from.  Some  establishments  make  only  stationary, 
others  only  portable  engines  while  many  supply 
both  kinds.  Though  the  manufacture  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  one,  it  is  already  a.  very  important 
branch  of  industry,  and  the  improvements  in  the 
direction  of  simplicity  and  safety  are  frequent  and 
important.  Among  the  oldest  engines  for  farm 
use  in  this  country  are  those  made  by  the  Water- 
town  (N.  T.)  Steam  Engine  Co.  So  long  ago  as 
1850  the  predecessors  of  the  present  company  re¬ 
ceived  the  medal  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  since  which  time  the  establish¬ 
ment  has  continued  to  increase  its  works  and  to 
improve  its  engines,  both  stationary  and  portable. 
Among  the  points  of  superiority  claimed  for  this 
portable  engine  are  :  The  engine  is  placed  upon 
a  substantial  bed  that  relieves  the  boiler  of  all 
strain  while  it  is  working,  and  allows  the  engine 
to  be  removed  and  placed  on  a  separate  founda¬ 
tion  if .  desired.  The  cylinder  is  so  protected 
as  to  check  condensation  of  steam  within  it,  and  to 
prevent  loss  of  heat.  The  engine  is  so  placed  and 
connected  that  all  side  strain  is  avoided.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  style  of  governor  used  upon  these  engines, 
while  of  the  simplest  construction,  is  claimed  to  be 
superior  to  every  other  device  of  the  kind,  and  to 
allow  of  an  immediate  adaptation  of  the  speed  to 
the  work  ;  a  similar  superiority  over  the  common 
form  is  also  claimed  for  the  safety  valve  used  upon 
these  engines.  The  stationary  engines  made  by 
this  company  are  furnished  with  all  of  the  above- 
named  improvements,  and  the  boiler  is  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  safety.  These  are  largely 
used  for  creameries,  cheese  factories,  etc. ;  they 
are  especially  adapted  to  farm  and  plantation  uses 
as  well  at  to  furnish  power  formnafi  inftnufactorfofc 
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Australian  Merino  Sheep. 

The  pastoral  industry  of  Australia  was  well  es¬ 
tablished,  and  had  attained  to  great  importance  half 
a  century  ago.  Before  the  discovery  of  gold,  about 
-30  years  ago,  the  commerce  of  that  immense  island 
consisted  mainly  in  exporting  the  wool  furnished 
by  the  enormous  flocks  of  sheep.  Next  in  import¬ 
ance  as  an  article  of  export,  was  the  tallow,  ob¬ 


tained  from  the  carcasses  of  the  sheep,  which  being 
useless  for  any  other  purpose,  were  boiled  down 
to  supply  tallow  for  European  consumption.  In 
this  rude  pastoral  life,  the  settlers  upon  the  dry 
and  grassy  plains  of  that  country  slowly  but  surely 
gained  a  competence,  and  after  a  term  of  what  they 
considered  voluntary  banishment,  they  returned  to 
their  homes  in  England.  The  discovery  of  gold 
changed  the  whole  order  of  Australian  life.  Where 
the  hoof  of  the  sheep  had  trod,  the  soil  aetualty 
turned  to  gold,  realizing  literally  the  fancy  of  the 
poet.  For  it  was  on  a  “  sheep  run”  that  the  first 
nugget,  a  monstrous  one  valued  at  over  §20,000, 
was  found  quietly  reposing*  on  the  bare  ground 
Previous  to  the  golden-age,  when  a  “  run  ”  or  pas¬ 
ture  tract,  or  rather  the  right  to  use  it,  was  sold  to 
a  new  arrival,  and  the  old  owner  returned  home 
with  his  savings,  the  flocks  upon  the  land  were 
usually  “  thrown  in,”  as  at  that  time  a  sheep  W'as 
valued  at  only  25  cents.  After  the  discovery  of  gold 
sheep  become  worth  §2  or  §3  each,  and  the  ground 
over  which  the  flocks  had  roamed,  was  leased  to 
miners ;  these  turned  over,  washed,  gullied  and 
burrowed  into  it,  and  spoiled  it  for  pastoral  pur¬ 
poses.  The  sheep  interest,  however,  rapidly  de- 
Teloped  in  new  fields,  and  this  development  in  part 
-consisted  in  the  improvement  of  the  races  of  sheep- 
The  climate  being  hot  and  dry,  with  a  winter  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  a  season  of  rains,  and  much  similar 
to  that  of  California,  the  Merino  became  the  popu¬ 
lar  breed,  and  more  especially  as  fine  clothing  wool 
was  the  most  salable  in  the  English  market,  to 
which  the  fleeces  were  sent.  By  importing  the 
finest  rams  from  Europe,  chiefly  from  France,  the 
Australian  Merino  was  greatly  improved,  but  it  was 
only  when  some  American  rams  were  brought  to 
that  country  that  it  was  discovered  that  Australian 
Merinos  were  excelled  by  the  American.  This 
superiority  was  no  mean  credit  to  our  breeders,  who 
had  long  abandoned  the  importation  of  foreign 
blood,  and  for  many  years  had  steadily  improved 
their  flocks  from  within,  with  no  aid  from  without, 
while  the  Australian  shepherds  had  secured  the 
best  rams  from  the  most  noted  French,  German, 
and  Spanish  flocks.  The  character  of  the  Australian 
Merino  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  American, 
-except  that,  the  latter  is  now  running  to  longer 
wool  fit  for  combing  purposes.  The  samples  of 


Australian  wool  shown  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  were  remarkable  for 
their  fineness  of  staple,  and  evenness  and  regularity 
of  curl,  and  much  of  it  was  3  inches  in  length.  But 
in  weight  of  fleece  the  Australian  wool  is  surpassed 
by  that  of  our  American  Merinos,  while  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sheep  itself  is  heavier  bodied  and  more  robust 
than  the  Australian.  The  product  of  wool  in 
Australia  is  very  large ;  the  export  to  England  is 


over  250,000,000  pounds  annually,  while  the  home 
manufacture  of  woollen  goods  is  both  extensive  and 
excellent.  The  superiority  of  the  Australian 
Merinos  to  those  of  Europe, makes  it  the  second  best 
variety  of  this  breed  in  the  world,  being  surpassed 
only  by  the  American  race,  and  is  a  curious  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  improvement  of  breeds  by  a  favorable 
change  of  climate,  soil,  and  pasture,  aided  by  the 
practical  skill  of  the  shepherd.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  Australian  sheep  we  give  the  accompanying  il¬ 
lustrations  taken  from  photographs  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  “London  Agricultural  Gazette.” 


These  are  interesting,  as  showing  how  a  well  known 
breed  may  be  modified.  Climatic  influences  and 
breeding  for  a  particular  purpose,  when  both  of 
these  are  combined,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Merino,  result  in  an  almost  distinct  breed. 


Among  the  Farmers— No.  40. 

BY  ONE  OV  THEM. 


No  topic  more  interests  farmers  than  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  prices  of  farm  produce  and  the  prospects, 
not  of  crops,  but  of  prices.  High  prices  are  always 
satisfactory  ;  big  crops  aie  satisfactory  too,  but  our 
rejoicing  is  often  marred  by  low  values  when  wre 
have  bounteous  harvests.  Here  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  Jersey, we  have  all  along  felt  so  sure  of 
Our  Milk  Crop, 

sure  that  we  could  get  good  prices  for  butter,  for 
cheese,  or  for  milk,  whether  sold  to  go  direct  to 
the  cities,  or  to  the  condensed-milk  factories,  to  be 
marketed  in  that  form,  that  we  laughed  at  the 
thought  of  competition  and  planned  and  figured 
only  to  get  the  best  possible  prices — to  prevent 
combinations  of  dealers  and  carriers  against  the 
producers,  and  sought  to  come  in  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  city  consumers  so  far  as  was  possible. 
That  was  particularly  as  regarded  milk.  As  to  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese,  with  our  cheese  factories  and 
creameries  we  were  beating  the  world  ;  our  butter 
made  in  June  was  sweet  as  a  nut  in  March  and 
May,  and  every  year  added  to  its  perfection  and 
keeping  quality.  All  on  a  sudden  we  find  ourselves 

Beaten  by  the  West ! 

The  western  dairymen  stand  forward  as  equals 
in  cheese-making,  aud  our  superiors  in  butter-mak¬ 
ing — beating  us  several  cents  a  pound  in  our  own 
market,  and  for  all  that  appears,  they  are  quite  as 
likely  to  keep  the  position  as  to  take  one  second  to 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  or  other  Eastern  State. 

I  stopped  in  at  a  large  butter  dealer’s  store  a  few 
days  ago,  and  learned  of  two  sales  which  had  just 
taken  place.  One  was  of  a  lot  of  State  (N.  Y.) 
Dairy  butter  of  excellent  quality  at  20  cents  per 
pound.  The  other  of  a  smaller  lot  of  Iowa  Dairy 
butter  at  30  cents,  while  the  best  New  York  State 
creamery  butter  was  quoted  at  25  to  27.  There  is 
something  tangible  about  this  10  cents  a  pound,  due 
to  superb  quality,  and  to  the  fact  that  one  lot  of 
butter  represented  the  whole  season’s  make  from 
May  to  October,  and  the  other  was  recently  made. 
And  while  this  is  going  on,  that  is,  while  the  West 
meets  the  demands  of  the  market  and  we  do  not, 

Our  Homs  Market  is  Getting:  Fastidious. 

Consumers  are  discussing  how  milk  is  drawn — how 
it  is  cooled — whether  the  animal  odors  “  are  inher¬ 


ent”  in  the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  or  arise 
from  uncleanliness  of  handling,  the  foul  air  of  the 
stable  or  other  contamination.  The  papers  publish 
all  sorts  of  impolitic  things  about  the  French 
method  of  shipping  milk  in  little  quart  and  two 
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quart  glass  jars  or  cans,  put  up  upon  the  farm,  and 
transported  in  that  inconvenient  and  fragile  form. 

This  delivery  of  milk  in  sealed  glass  cans  has 
already  grown  to  be  quite  a  feature  in  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness  of  New  York  and  of  some  other  cities — and  it 
is  a  question  whether  consumers  will  submit  to  the 
additional  expense  involved  for  the  sake  of  the  secu¬ 
rity  offered  against  adulteration  and  uncleanliness 
on  the  part  of  the  dealers,  and  against  the  tempta¬ 
tion  offered  to  servants  to  taken  the  cream  off  for 
their  own  table,  or  to  drink  part  of  the  milk  and  fill 
up  the  vessel  with  water  on  the  supposition  that 
both  the  lack  of  cream  and  the  thinness  of  the 
milk  would  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  milkman. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  solution  of  the  problem 
will  be.  Families  who  can  afford  to  pay  10  to  15 
cents  a  quart  for  milk,  and  30  to  50  cents  for  cream, 
will  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so  and  getting  what 
they  pay  for— pure  milk  of  rich  quality  and  pure 
cream,  thick  and  high  flavored  at  an  expense  not 
disproportionate  to  the  outlay,  pains,  and  care  ne¬ 
cessary  to  deliver  the  articles  to  them.  Just  so  it  is, 
and  has  been,  in  regard  to  butter.  The  fact  that  a 
responsible  party'  vouches  for  every  step  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  every  mile  of  the  way  from  the  white 
clover  and  blue  grass  in  Summer — and  the  sweet 
meadow  hay  and  sugar-beets  in  winter,  cropped 
and  ruminated  by  healthy  Jersey  cows,  through  all 
the  improved  and  well  described  pans  and  proceed¬ 
ings,  until  delivered  safely  and  surely  at  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  door,  makes  people  who  can  afford  it  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  40  cents  for  the  butter  and  60  for  the 
vouching  and  the  fancy  package  and  the  certain 
and  free  delivery. 

Other  Products  of  the  Farm. 

In  flush  times  fresh  eggs  were  in  demand  in  New 
York  ;  during  the  winter  common  Western  and  bar¬ 
relled  eggs  sold  at  30  to  36  cents  a  dozen  at  retail, 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  one  or  two 
out  of  a  dozen  which  were  not  above  suspicion. 
At  that  time  we  had  a  quick  market  for  all  the  eggs 
we  could  bring  to  town  at  60  cents  a  dozen,  and 
people  seemed  really  delighted  to  get  them  at  that 
price ;  they  valued  so  highly  the  ability  to  eat 
eggs  without  a  thought  of  caution.  So  it  is  with 
many  other  things,  especially  bacon  and  sausages. 
A  friend  of  mine  cures  all  his  young  side  pork  as 
bacon,  taking  out  the  ribs,  dry  salting  and  rubbing 
with  sugar,  and  I  believe  pepper,  at  any  rate  with  a 
recipe  of  his  oum,  and  likely  so  to  remain — smok¬ 
ing  very  mildly  and  putting  up  very  neatly  in 
muslin  dipped  in  whitewash,  and  has  a  demand  for 
it  which  he  can  hardly  supply  at  nearly  double  the 
usual  prices.  The  bacon  really  is  excellent,  and 
fries  as  crisp  as  pie  crust,  while  still  almost  as 
white  as  snow,  crisper  than  most  bacon  is  when 
fried  quite  brown. 

Retailing:  one’s  own  Cheese. 

At  the  Dairymen’s  meetings  at  Utica,  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded  in  these  columns,  I  met  a  very 
plain,  common  sense  man  who  described  how  he 
had  worked  up  a  home  demand  for  his  cheese.  His 
statement  was  to  this  effect :  He  thought  he  could 
not  afford  to  sell  the  product  of  his  dairy  at  what 
other  dairy  cheese  was  bringing.  (The  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  doubtless  know  that  in 
the  New  York  market,  and  throughout  the  country 
too,  “  Dairy”  butter  and  cheese  means  that  made  by 
individual  farmers  in  distinction  from  “Factory” 
cheese  and  “Creamery  ”  butter  made  on  the  co-op¬ 
erative  or  factory  plan. )  The  cheese  was  most  con¬ 
scientiously  and  intelligently  made,  and  more  was 
sold  as  his  which  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
and  do  the  maker  credit.  He  marketed  it  himself 
at  first  among  his  friends  and  those  to  whom  he 
was  referred  by  them,  gradually  extending  his  cir¬ 
cle  of  regular  customers  and  having  a  demand  each 
year  for  an  increased  quantity  from  those  whom  he 
once  supplied.  The  result  is  his  entire  crop  is 
taken,  and  he  holds,  or  even  advances,  his  price  in 
the  face  of  the  general  depression  in  values.  That 
it  was  no  fancied  superiority  which  his  cheese  had 
over  the  common  run,  was  made  manifest  by  the 
sample  which  he  had  with  him,  which  was  rich  and 
high  flavored  and  delicious,  and  of  excellent  tex¬ 
ture.  Of  course  everybody  can’t  do  this.  Every¬ 
body  can’t  make  such  cheese.  Very  few  can  do  it. 


Very  few  can  make  really  “  gilt-edged  ’’  butter.  Yes, 
very  few  of  those  who  think  they  do  make  it,  and 
whose  crying  up  of  their  own  wares  enables  them 
to  work  off  a  few  pounds  of  fair  butterat  gilt-edged 
prices,  really  know  what  the  very  best  butter  is. 
If  they  think  they  do,  let  them  go  into  the  market 
as  buyers,  and  they  will  have  the  conceit  taken  out 
of  them.  The  judgment  of  the  open  market  is 
the  taste  of  “the  million,”  and  the  voice  of  the 
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Fig.  1.— GROUND  FLAN  OF  PART  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  J.  SHARPLESS’  STABLES, 


people  is  pretty  near  right.  If  a  man  can  not  tell 
good  butter  and  good  cheese  when  he  sees  it,  is  it  a 
wonder  that  he  cannot  make  it  ?  We  ought  to  have 

A  Training-  School  for  Butter  and  Cheese 
Makers. 

If  one  or  two  first  rate  buyers  would  give  lessons 
to  butter  makers,  simply  in  the  art  and  mystery  of 
knowing  good  butter  and  cheese  when  they  are 
met  with,  I  think  the  quality  of  our  produce 
would  be  rapidly  enhanced.  Suppose  twenty  tubs 
of  butter  of  all  grades,  oleomargarine  included,  and 
as  many  cheeses,  were  presented  to  the  class  for 
classification,  each  pupil  being  required  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  grade  for  himself  first,  and  then  to  go 
through  the  lot  after  the  samples  are  properly  grad¬ 
ed  by  the  master,  according  to  the  market,  and 
train  his  own  perceptions 
to  detect  the  subtle  dif¬ 
ferences,  and,  at  first  im¬ 
perceptible,  excellencies. 

It  seems  to  me  such  a  class 
could  easily  be  formed, 

I  am  sure  1  would  like 
to  join  it  and  think  that 
dairyfolks,  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  might  very  well  spend 
a  week  or  two  in  New 
York  and  pay  SI  for  each 
lesson,  and  thus  surely  fit 
themselves  to  make  better 
butter  and  cheese  than  ever  before.  With  those 
who  attended  the  class  there  would  at  least  be  one 
result.  They  would  make  a  good  deal  less  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  commission  dealer  who  is  unable  to 
get  as  high  a  price  for  their  products  as  they  think 
them  worth.  I  verily  believe  that  this  project  can 
be  carried  out  if  the  Editors  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  consent  to  have  the  letters  addressed 
to  them,  and  invite  correspondence  on  the  subject. 


Stanchions  for  Milch  Cows. 

It  becomes  us-  all  to  submit  with  good  grace  to 
the  inevitable ;  to  meet  without  faltering  that  which 
we  cannot  escape,  to  yield,  if  possible,  with  a  show 
of  satisfaction  to  that  which  is  stronger  than  we. 
So  it  is  with  cows  in  stanchions  ;  their  philosophy 
is  that  of  necessity,  and  they  are  happy  in  it.  We 
think  that  we  would  be  miserable,  fastened  thus  by 
the  head  ;  they  are  not.  They 
are  comfortable,  cleanly,  hap¬ 
py,  if  we  can  judge  by  their 
easy  keeping,  good  yield  of 
milk,  aptitude  to  fatten,  and 
their  entire  willingness  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  torture  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  mercifully  relieved 
for  an  hour  or  two.  Stan¬ 
chions  are  variously  made : 
some  are  adapted  to  bruising 
the  cow’s  knees,  which  is 
cruel ;  others  press  too  tight¬ 
ly  upon  their  necks.  “The 
merciful  man  is  merciful  to 
his  beast and  whether  a  man 
would  be  counted  merciful  or 
not,  it  is  policy  for  him  to 
practice  making  his  animals  as- 
comfortable  as  he  can.  The 
sills  in  which  the  stanchions 
are  set  must  be  low  and  thin. 
The  edges  of  all  parts  brought 
in  contact  with  the  animal’s- 
neck,  shoulders,  or  knees,, 
must  be  rounded  and  smooth. 
The  floor  must  be  nearly  level,, 
so  that  cows  will  never  slip- 
upon  it.  It  is  preferable  to 
have  each  cow’s  feeding- 
trough  completely  separated 
from  those  of  her  neighbors,, 
for  then  cows  are  not  reaching 
after  the  feed  which  is  not 
their  own,  and  made  uneasy 
by  the  sight  of  that  of  others, 
as  is  frequently  the  ease. 
We  regard  as  an  essential 
feature  such  length  of  floor 
must  drop  their  dung  into  the 
In  order  to  accomplish. 
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that  the  cows 
liberal  gutter  behind  them, 
this,  as  cows  vary  greatly  in  length,  the  floors  of 
different  stalls  must  vary.  It  is  therefore  both 
useful  and  comely  that  this  variation  be  uniform, 
and  a  row  of  stalls  is  at  one  end  adapted  to  large 
cows,  and  at  the  other  to  small  ones.  Thus  all 
cows  are  accommodated.  Some  cows  lie  down  in 
stanchions  as  if  it  were  the  easiest,  most  natural 
and  comfortable  thing  you  ever  saw  ;  others  look, 
thoroughly  uncomfortable.  It  is  hard  to  judge  of. 
the  comfort  or  discomfort  experienced  by  our  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  A  cow  will  sometimes  lie  down 
in  the  pasture  upon  an  angular  stone,  in  a  way  that 
we  should  think  would  really  hurt  her,  and  not 
mind  it  at  all — at  least,  hardly  at  all — not  enough  to 
get  up  and  change  her  position.  It  is  not  necessary 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OF  THE  STABLES  SHOWN  IN  FIGURE  1. 


to  give  ourselves  up  to  imagining  the  discomforts- 
of  cows  who  appear  perfectly  happy,  live  in  good 
health,  produce  both  calves  and  milk  regularly  and. 
abundantly,  and  die  full  of  years  and  of  honors, 
and  of  fragrant  memories.  Some  months  ago,  in 
one  of  the  articles  entitled  “  Among  the  Farm¬ 
ers,”  allusion  was  made  to 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Sharpless’  Cow  Stable. 

He  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  drawings  which. 
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enable  us  to  satisfy  the  many  inquiries  elicited  by 
the  article  alluded  to.  The  plan,  figure  1,  is  a 
ground  plan  of  part  of  the  stable,  showing  the  two 
rows  of  stanchions,  in  which  the  cows  stand  facing 
n  opposite  directions  out  from  the  central  passage 
way,  and  figure  2  is  a  cross-section  of  the  same. 
Eight  cows  stand  on  a  platform  26  feet  long, 
giving  to  each  cow  3  feet  3  inches.  A  third  row  of 
cows  in  similar  stanchions  faces  those  on  the  left 


STANCHIONS  OPEN  AND  SHUT. 

with  a  passage  5  feet  wide  between  them,  while 
upon  the  right  is  a  row  of  roomy  loose  boxes 
used  as  lying-in  stalls.  The  cows  in  stanchions 
stand  upon  platforms  varying  in  the  extreme  from 
4  feet  10  inches  to  5  feet  1  inch  in  width,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  slope  to  the  rear  of  1  inch  in  five  feet.  Be¬ 
hind  the  cows  is  a  gutter  (B,  fig.  2)  10  inches  wide 
in  the  clear,  having  a  sloping  bottom,  being  3  inch¬ 
es  deep  at  the  beginning  and  8  inches  at  the  lower 
end.  The  passage-way  (A,  fig.  2)  between  the  gut¬ 
ters  is  a  cement  grouting,  smooth  enough  to  be 
cleanly,  and  rough  enough  for  good  foothold. 

Figure  3  is  a  diagram  showing  three  of  the  stan¬ 
chions,  two  of  which  are  closed  and  one  is  shown 
open — the  trap  lifted  to  show  construction.  The 
sill  in  which  the  stanchions  are  6et  is  3  inch¬ 
es  thick  and  6  inches  high.  There  are  three 
fixed  stanchions  and  one*  movable  one.  They  are 
II  inch  thick  and  4  inches  wide.  When  closed, 
the  movable  one  is  held  in  position  by  a  “  trap,” 
as  shown.  This  being  lifted,  the  stanchion,  having 

the  pin  upon 
which  it  is  hinged 
on  one  side  of 
the  center,  falls 
open  of  its  own 
weight.  After  the 
■  cow  puts  her 

head  through, 
Fig.  2.  wire  best.  the  stanehion  is 

placed  erect,  the  trap,  being  lifted  by  the  motion  of 
the  stanchion,  falls  behind  it  and  thus  locks  it  in 
place.  The  space  of  12  inches  on  the  right  of  the 
movable  stanchion  is  filled  by  a  board.  The 
whole  hight  of  the  stanchions  is  4  feet  6  inches. 

The  manger  (E,  fig.  2)  is  21  inches  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  30  at  the  top  and  2  feet  high,  and  each  one  is 
separated  from  the  others  by  cross-partitions.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  so  connect  the  traps  to  a  rope, 
that  all  could  be  opened  at  once  by  a  single  pull. 
This  seems  very  desirable  in  case  of  fire  or  other 
emergency,  and  could  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  ordinary  working  of  the  stanchions. 


A  Few  Words  On  Under-Draining. 

BY  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

[The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  to  a  gentleman 
in  Mass.,  who  inquired  of  Mr.  Harris  as  to  draining.  Ed  ] 
The  truth  is,  all  soils  must  be  drained  before  they 
can  be  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage.  And  all  a 
farmer  has  to  do  is  to  find  out  whether  they  are  or 
are  not  already  drained.  Some’soils  are  drained  by 
resting  on  a  porous  rock,  or  on  gravel,  or  on  porous 
sand.  The  retentive  clay  soil  at  Rothamsted,  where 
Mr.  Lawes  has  made,  and  is  still  making,  his  cele¬ 
brated  experiments,  is  drained  by  resting  on  the 
chalk.  On  my  own  farm  I  have  put  in  several  miles 
of  under-drains,  and  all  except  one  have  paid  me 
well.  I  cut  all  my  drains,  with  this  one  exception,  in 
the  winter  and  spring — principally  in  the  spring, 
when  the  land  was  full  of  water.  By  the  time  we 
had  got  down  three  feet,  as  a  rule,  there  was  so 


much  water  entering  the  drains  that  we  had  abund¬ 
ant  evidence  that  we  were  not  working  in  vain. 

One  under-drain  I  cut  in  the  summer,  where  I 
thought  it  was  needed,  but  this  drain  has  never  dis¬ 
charged  water  enough  to  pay,  so  I  advise  Mr.  R.  to 
cut  his  ditches  in  the  spring,  say  in  April,  and  if  he 
finds  plenty  of  water  he  will  know  that  he  is  not 
wasting  his  time.  And  furthermore,  if  he  finds 
plenty  of  water,  he  will  soon  learn  how  to  lay  the 
tiles  properly.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  cut  the  ditches 
in  such  a  way  that  the  water  will  drain  off ;  he  then 
has  simply  to  lay  the  tiles  so  that  they  will  carry  off 
the  water,  and  when  they  are  laid  cover  them  up. 

I  have  said,  I  always  found  plenty  of  water  in  the 
land  in  the  spring.  But  once  I  dug  a  drain  through 
a  basin  on  high  land  that  I  knew  was  wet.  It  was 
in  May  and  the  weather  was  hot  and  the  soil  a  stiff 
clay,  and  very  dry  and  hard.  The  men  urged  me  to 
give  it  up.  And  in  fact,  one  warm  day  they  came 
home  about  ten  o’clock  and  said,  “  It  was  no  use 
digging.  There  is  no  sign  of  water  and  the  land  is 
so  hard  that  we  cannot  make  wages.” — I  replied, 
“  There  is  water  there,  somewhere.  The  land  is  wet 
in  the  spring  and  as  hard  as  a  brick  in  summer.  It 
needs  draining  and  I  will  at  least  finish  the  drain 
marked  out.” — They  went  back,  grumbling,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  struck  a  spring  that  threw  up  a 
stream  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  and  several 
inches  high,  and  it  continued  to  run  at  this  rate  for 
several  days  and  then  ceased.  But  it  discharges  a 
large  quantity  of  water  every  spring,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  drains  several  acres  of  land  before  too  wet. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

Rests  fob  Milk  Strainers.— When  milk  is 
strained  into  shallow  pans,  the  strainer  is  generally 
placed  in  the  pan,  and  rests  in  the  milk.  This  is 
objectionable,  and  may  be  avoided  by  using  frames 

which  rest  up¬ 


on  the  tops  of 
the  pans,  and 
upon  which  the 
strainer  may  be 
placed.  At  fig¬ 
ure  1  is  shown 
a  rest  made  of 
strips  of  wood, 
and  at  figure  2 


Fig.  1. — STRAINER  REST. 


one  of  wire.  A  metal  frame  is  better  than 
a  wooden  one,  as  it  will  not  absorb  milk  and  be¬ 
come  tainted.  At  a,  fig.  1,  is  shown  one  of  the  wires 
which  are  attached  to  the  frame  to  form  the  rest. 

Arrangement  for  Feeding  Pigs. — The  low  price 
of  pork  renders  it  necessary  to  feed  pigs  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  Whole  com  is  a  costly  feed,  and  is 
not  very  healthful  for  young  pigs.  They  thrive 
best  on  sloppy  food  in  which  milk,  whey,  bran, 
middlings,  or  corn  meal  can  be  mixed.  Where  milk 
or  whey  is  not  to  be  spared,  a  mixture  of  bran  and 
meal  with  water  will  make  a  good  food.  This  kind 
of  slop  may  be 
prepared  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A  large 
hogshead  is 
sunk  three- 
fourths  of  its 
depth  in  the 
ground  near  the 
pens.  This  is 
so  arranged  (see 
figure  3)  that 
the  slops  and 
waste  milk  or 
whey  from  the 
dairy  and  kitch¬ 
en  may  be  ran  into  it  through  a  drain  pipe.  For 
a  large  hogshead  or  tank  holding  100  gallons,  4 
bushels  of  mixed  bran  or  middlings  and  meal 
may  be  thrown  in,  and  the  vessel  filled  with 
water.  The  mixture  is  stirred,  and  in  a  short 
time  ferments,  when  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  may 
be  lifted  with  a  scoop  into  the  troughs.  As 
the  supply  diminishes,  more  water  and  feed  may 
be  added  from  time  to  time  to  keep  it  replenished. 

Wire  Fence  Tightener. — A  wire  fence  needs 
frequent  drawing  up,  or  it  sags  and  becomes  use¬ 
less.  The  ordinary  method  of  tightening,  by  means 


Fig.  3.— PIG-FEEDING. 


of  a  species  of  winch  and  roller,  is  costly,  incon¬ 
venient,  and  ineffective.  The  method  used  by  the 
telegraph  companies,  however,  is,  as  may  be  ex- 


Fig.  4.— device  for  stretching  wire. 


pected,  a  most  effective  and  a  cheap  one,  and  may 
be  applied  to  ordinary  purposes  with  great  ease, 
one  set  only  being  required  for  one  farm.  It  con- 


Fig.  5. — fence  for  freshets. 


sists  of  a  pair  of  grip-tongs  and  a  set  of  small 
blocks  and  tackle,  and  is  used  as  shown  at  figure  4. 
The  tongs  can  be  made  by  any  blacksmith,  and  the 
blocks  and  tackle  can  be  procured  at  any  shop 
where  tools  are  sold.  A  hook  of  iron  is  used  to 
attach  the  block  to  the  post,  and  as  the  wire  is  drawn 
up,  the  free  end  of  the  loose  rope  may  be  given  a 
turn  around  the  post  while  the  staples  are  driven 
tight  to  hold  the  wire.  This  method  is  simple. 

A  Fence  for  Freshets. — A  panel  of  fence  that 
offers  no  obstruction  to  a  swollen  stream  may  be 
made  as  follows  :  A  short  post  is  set  in  each  bank, 
rising  only  one  foot  above  the  ground  and  near  to 
the  post  of  the  permanent  fence.  A  two-inch  hole 
is  bored  in  each  of  these  short  posts  on  the  side 
next  to  the  water.  A  piece  of  three-inch  square 
timber,  or  a  round  pole,  is  fitted  at  the  ends  into 
these  holes,  so  that  it  will  turn  easily.  A  few  up¬ 
right  boards  are  nailed  to  this  bar  and  to  a  top- 


Fig.  6.— BLOCK  FOR  LEVELING  DRAINS. 


rail,  as  shown  in  figure  5,  so  that  the  top-rail  rests 
against  the  permanent  fence  posts  on  the  side  down 
the  stream.  The  panel  is  held  in  place  by  two 
props,  as  shown,  and  will  give  way  when  the  high 
water  presses  against  the  fence ;  it  then  lies  flat 
while  the  current  flows  over  it.  When  the  water 
subsides  the  panel  is  set  up  and  propped  as  before. 

Levelling  Drains. — “N.  T.  N.,”  Kamten,  Aus¬ 
tria,  sends  a  sketch  and  description  of  a  method  of 
levelling  drains.  He  chooses  a  straight  piece  of 
timber  or  scantling,  and  hollows  it  on  each  side,  as 
shown  at  figure  6.  The  hollows  form  water  chan 
nels,  and  when  the  timber  is  placed  in  a  drain,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  into  it,  the 
direction  of  the 
slope  and  the 
velocity  of  the 
current  can  be 
readily  ascertain¬ 
ed.  This  contri¬ 
vance  may  be 
made  very  useful 
in  laying  out 
drains  and  irri¬ 
gating  channels. 

Calf  Pens. — 

Where  calves  are 
raised  it  will  be 

found  very  convenient  to  provide  separate  pens  for 
them.  This  will  be  the  more  necessary  where 
winter  dairying  is  practised  and  cows  of  extra 
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quality  and  value  are  kept.  The  calves  are  then 
too  valuable  for  veal,  and  the  heifers  are  raised  on 
the  skimmed  milk.  A  calf  pen  may  be  provided  at 
little  expense.  The  writer  has  made  two  pens  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  winter  out  of  common  hay  or  straw 
barracks  which  were  in  the  yard  near  the  barn. 
These  were  enclosed  8  feet  high,  and  a  floor  of 
rails  was  laid  upon  the  girts  to  hold  the  hay  or 
straw.  The  interior  was  then  divided  as  shown  in 
the  plan  at  figure  7,  and  the  pens  were  separated  by 
partitions  and  doors,  as  at  figure  8.  In  these  pens 
the  calves  were  kept  dry,  warm,  and  clean,  and  have 


Fig.  8.— PENS  FOR  CALVES. 


thrived  better  than  under  any  previous  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  pens,  if  6  feet  square,  or  6x8,  will  give 
ample  room  for  a  calf  to  frolic  about  and  keep 
itself  warm  by  the  exercise.  A  small  hay  rack  and 
a  little  feed  box  may  be  provided  in  which  a  small 
supply  of  hay  and  feed  may  be  furnished. 

A  Simple  Filter. — Auother  European  corre¬ 
spondent  sends  a  plan  for  making  a  water  filter. 
He  provides  two  common  flower  pots,  one  larger 


Fig.  9. — section.  Fig.  10. — filter  at  work. 

than  the  other.  Some  coarse  washed  gravel  (a, 
fig.  9)  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  larger  one, 
upon  this  a  layer  of  fine  washed  sand,  b,  then  a 
layer  of  broken  and  washed  charcoal,  c  ;  the  smaller 
pot  has  a  layer  of  gravel  and  sand  arranged  in  it,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  and  is  then  inverted  over 
the  first  pot ;  pipes  are  arranged  to  carry  the  water 
in  and  out,  as  may  be  needed.  If  a  pail  of  water  is 
placed  so  that  a  small  bent  lead  pipe  may  be  ar¬ 


ranged  as  a  siphon  (as  shown  at  figure  10),  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  may  be  run  through  the  filter  in  a  few 
minutes  at  any  time  it  may  be  wanted  for  use. 

A  Hay-Feeding  Rack. — “  A  Subscriber”  sends 
a  sketch  of  a  rack  for  so  feeding  hay  that  the  cows 


or  cattle  cannot  waste  it.  It  consists  of  a  frame 
closed  in  with  fencing  boards,  leaving  a  space  in 
which  the  cattle  can  put  their  heads  to  reach  the 
hay.  The  hay  is  thrown  into  a  Y-shaped  rack  in¬ 
side,  as  shown  in  figure  11,  and  whatever  hay  is 
pulled  out  from  this  by  the  cattle,  falls  into  the 
outside  rack  and  is  saved  from  trampling  and  waste. 


Testing  Milk  and  Measuring  Cream. 

— -> — 

It  is  very  desirable  to  know  which  is  the  best  cow 
in  the  dairy,  and  which  is  the  worst ;  because  un¬ 
less  actual  tests  are  applied,  the  cow  which  the 
owner  considered  his  best,  may  really  be  one  which 
does  not  pay  for  her  feed  and  care.  It  is  not  the 
quantity  of  the  milk  alone,  but  the  quality,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  quantity,  which  is  the  true  test  of 
value,  and  this  cannot  be  ascertained  without  some 
accurate  means  of  judging,  such  as  are  supplied  in 
the  shape  of  test  tubes,  cream  gauges  and  lactome¬ 
ters.  The  tubes  are  small  glass  measures  about 
five  inches  long,  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  lip 
at  the  top  as  shown  at  a.  The  tubes  may  be 
marked  with  a  three-cornered  file,  in  inches,  half 
inches,  and  tenths,  if  desired;  but  this  is  not 
necessary  unless  the  proportion  of  cream  given  is 
to  be  ascertained.  This,  however,  is  useful  when 
the  value  of  different  feeding  stuffs  is  in  question, 
as  in  a  recent  case  with  the  writer,  when  in  a  test 
of  the  value  of  palm-nut  meal,  it  was  found  to  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  of  cream  from  1  inch  in  4  of  milk 
to  li  inch  during  two  weeks’  use  of  it,  the  in¬ 
crease  being  steady  and  gradual  for  the  whole 
time.  In  the  illustration  given,  one  tube  is  shown 
at  a,  in  which  the  cream  stands  at  one  inch.  In  set¬ 
ting  milk  for  a  test  in  this  way,  each  cow’s  milk  to 
be  tested  is  stirred  immediately  after  milking  and 
straining,  and  poured  into  separate  glasses,  exactly 
up  to  the  4-inch  mark,  and  without  any  foam  upon 
it.  The  samples  are  then  set  away  in  the  usual 
place  for  the  milk,  and  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions  as  to  temperature,  etc.,  as  the  rest. 

To  test  the  quality  of  the  milk  itself  after  the 
cream  has  been  removed,  or  to  discover  the  quan-  ! 
tity  of  water  contained  in  the  milk,  whether  it  be 
naturally  present  or  by  adulteration,  three  or  more  j 
glass  jars,  one  for  each  cow  to  be  tested,  and  a  lac¬ 
tometer,  are  used.  In  using  the  test-jars,  the 
largest  ones,  b,  c,  are  filled  with  milk,  as  before 
described  for  the  small  test-tubes,  up  to  the  mark 
0.  This  is  10  inches  from  the  bottom.  Each  mark 
upon  the  jar  represents  I  per  cent,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cream  which  rises  is  thus  shown.  To  test 
the  milk  itself,  the  cream  is  removed  carefully  from 
the  jars,  and  the  smaller  jar  (d)  is  filled  with  water 
up  to  the  mark  0.  This  jar  is  marked  with  100 
lines,  dividing  its  length  up  to  0  with  100  equal 
spaces  ;  each  one,  therefore,  represents  1  percent. 
The  lactometer  is  then  inserted  carefully— because  it 
is  fragile  and  should  be  carefully  handled — into  each 
of  the  milk  jars  in  succession,  and  the  depth  to  which 
it  sinks  in  each  noted  (see&).  The  jar  in  which  it  sinks 
the  deepest  is  the  poorest  milk,  and  the  lactometer 
may  probably  mark  26,  28  or  30  on  the  scale,  show¬ 
ing  the  specific  gravity  to  be  1,026,  1,028  or  1,030  to 
the  0  of  the  scale,  representing  1,000,  which  is  the 
specific,  gravity  of  water,  or  rather  the  arbitrary 
point  given  to  water  as  the 
fixed  standard  from  which  the 
specific  gravity  of  all  other 
liquids  is  measured,  pure  wa¬ 
ter  being  generally  accepted  as 
the  base  or  key  which  regu 
latcs  all  other  liquids  as  to  the 
scale  of  their  relative  weight. 

If  a  sample  of  milk  marks 
1,028,  or  lower,  it  is  too  poor 
and  watery  to  be  satisfactory 
or  profitable,  and  if  one  marks 
1,030  or  over,  it  is  as  good  as 
can  be  expected.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sired,  in  case  of  suspected 
adulteration,  to  find  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  that  has  been  added  to  the  milk, 
the  suspected  milk  is  put  into  one  jar,  as  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  and  milk  known  to  be  pure  is 
put  into  the  other  one.  After  the  cream  has  been 
removed,  the  lactometer  is  inserted  into  each 


Fig.  11.— RACK  FOR  FEEDING  HAY. 
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sample,  and  the  depth  t©  which  it  sinks  in  each  is 
noted.  If  the  suspected  milk  marks  lower  than 
the  other,  adulteration  is  indicated,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  may  he  known  by  adding  to  the  pure 


GLASSES  FOR  TESTING  MILK. 


milk  as  much  water  from  the  per  cent  glass  which 
I  has  been  previously  filled  up  to  0,  as  will  bring  the 
lactometer  to  the  same  depth  in  it  as  in  the  other 
|  one.  The  percentage  of  water  added  will  be  shown 
by  the  marking  on  the  per  cent  glass,  and  this 
|  will  show  the  extent  of  the  adulteration. 


Barn  Without  Cross-beams. 

Since  the  use  of  the  horse  hay-fork  has  become 
common,  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  barns.  These  buildings  are  now  required 
to  be  free  from  obstructions  overhead,  so  that  the 
movable  fork  can  have  freedom  to  act  in  any  part 
of  the  barn.  Modern  barns  are  so  designed  as  to 
cover  as  little  ground  space  as  possible,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  cost  in  the  roof,  to  be  high  rather  than  spacious, 
and  to  be  so  arranged  that  there  shall  be  no  cross¬ 
beams  to  interfere  with  the  run  of  the  hay-fork 
with  its  load  from  end  to  end.  Those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  designing  or  constructing  barns  are, 
therefore,  obliged  to  take  this  into  account  in  mak¬ 
ing  plans.  A  frame  for  a  barn,  designed  with  this 
end  in  view,  is  given  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion.  It  is  intended  to  have  ranges  of  stables,  or 
stalls  for  cattle  below,  with  a  wide  floor  between 
these,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and 
preparing  food.  Above  these  are  the  bays  for 
storing  hay  and  grain,' on  either  side,  and  the  frame 


section  of  earn  without  cross-beams. 


is  so  arranged  that  sufficient  strength  and  stiffness 
is  given  to  it  by  bracing  in  each  bent.  The  bents 
are  connected  as  usual  on  the  outside,  by  the  plates 
and  girts,  and  on  the  inside  by  the  beam  which  sus¬ 
tains  the  floor  above  the  stables,  strongly  braced  to 
the  posts,  and  by  purline  plates  upon  the  inner 
posts  ;  cross-beams  run  from  one  purline  plate  to 
the  other,  and  the  frame  for  the  hay-carriage  is 
suspended  to  these,  as  shown  in  the  design.  This 
mode  of  framing  gives  great  strength  without  any 
interfering  timbers  inside  to  come  in  the  way  of 
unloading  hay  or  grain,  as  the  bays  are  entirely  open 
from  the  lower  beams  up  to  the  purline  plates. 
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Pens  and  Yards  for  150  Hogs. 

For  answer  to  several  inquiries  for  a  plan  of  pens 
and  yards  for  keeping  about  150  hogs  in  a  con¬ 
venient  and  healthful  manner,  we  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing.  This  is  an  enlargement  of  a  smaller  system 
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Fig.  1. — PLAN  OF  PENS. 

of  pens  and  yards  which  have  been  found  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  respect,  especially  so  far  as  regards 
saving  of  labor.  The  pens  are  built  in  a  range  on 
each  side  of  a  central  feed-house,  shown  at  the 
corner  of  figure  1.  This  house  is  a  two-story  build¬ 
ing.  In  the  upper  part  feed  is  stored,  to  be  cooked 
or  prepared  on  the  lower  floor.  A 
stairway  in  one  corner  leads  to  the 
upper  story ;  opposite  to  the  stairs, 
and  at  the  right  of  the  doorway, 
is  a  pump  connected  with  a  cistern 
which  receives  all  the  flow  from 
the  roof.  The  water  is  shed  from 
the  rear  of  the  roof,  so  that  none 
escapes  into  the  yard.  A  hose  is 
connected  with  the  pump,  which 
serves  to  convey  water  into  the 
feed-troughs  in  both  wings  of  the 
pens, for  cleansing  them  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  animals  with  drinking  water.  Opposite  to  the 
pump  is  the  boiler  or  the  mixing  vat.  As  a  boiler 
will  be  found  indispensable  at  times,  one  should  be 
provided  at  the  outset,  as  it  may  be  used  for  soak¬ 
ing  or  otherwise  preparing  food  when  not  needed 
for  heating  purposes. 
A  passage-way  leads  on 
either  hand  from  the 
feed -room  down  the 
range  of  pens,  as  shown. 
The  arrangement  of  the 
pens  is  illustrated  at 
figure  2  ;  the  passage¬ 
way  is  at  a ,  the  feed- 
trough  with  spout  at 
b  ;  the  troughs  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  cross  strips  fastened  from  the  partition 
wall  to  the  edge  of  each,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  so  as  to  prevent  the  hogs  from  lying  in  them  ; 
at  c  is  a  sliding  door,  by  which  access  can  he  gained 
from  pen  to  pen  all  through  the  range  when  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  changing  or  otherwise  man¬ 
aging  the  occupants ;  at  d  is  a  slatted  ventilator 
fixed  in  the  wall  over  each  door,  also  shown  at 
figure  4.  The  yard  and  pens  shown  in  the  left- 
hand  lower  corner  of  figure  1  are  for  brood  sows 
witli  pigs,  which  are  kept  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  herd.  The  pens  are  arranged  as  the  others, 
with  the  addition  of 
safeguards  for  the 
young  pigs  placed 
around  the  walls,  about 
eight  inches  above  the 
floor  andsix  inches  from 
it,  and  attached  to  it  by 
means  of  iron  straps 
(see  figure  3).  These  are 
to  prevent  the  pigs  from  being  crushed  by  the  sows 
When  they  lie  down,  as  is  often  the  case  when 
no  protection  is  furnished.  At  figure  4  is  seen  the 
elevation  of  one  wing  of  the  range  with  the  feed 


house.  The  shed  is  made  from  12  to  16  feet  wide, 
12  feet  high  in  front  and  8  feet  in  the  rear.  Each 
pen  should  be  at  least  8  feet  wide,  which  would 
give  from  60  to  100  square  feet,  accommodating  5 
or  6  pigs  ;  sheds  100  feet  long,  with  yards  covering 
the  included  ground,  would  give  room  for  a  herd 
of  150.  The  front  doors  of  the  pens  are  made 
double,  shutting  against  each  second  post,  and 
opening  from  each  other.  One  fastening  answers 
for  all  the  four  doors ;  this  consists  of  a  semi¬ 
circular  piece  of  hard-wood  plank,  which  turns  on 
a  bolt,  as  shown  at  figure  5.  When  at  rest  it  falls 
so  as  to  fasten  the  four  doors,  and  can  be  turned 
either  way  in  an  instant  to  open  either  pair.  This 
should  be  secured  firmly  with  a  strong  bolt  with  a 
large  head.  The  floors  of  the  pens  may  be  made 
of  hydraulic  lime  concrete,  thoroughly  saturated 
with  gas  tar.  Such  a  floor  is  always  dry,  clean,  and 
perfectly  impenetrable  either  by  vermin  or  by  the 
swine.  An  occasional  dressing  of  hot  gas  tar  will 
keep  lice  and  fleas  at  a  distance,  and  thus  promote 
the  health  and  growth  of  the  herd.  Another  method 
of  making  the  floor,  which  the  writer  has  found 
excellent,  is  to  use  double  hemlock  plank,  laid  so 
as  to  break  joints,  and  saturated  with  hot  gas  tar. 
This  is  water  and  vermin  proof,  and  also  saves  all 
the  liquid  manure.  To  do  this  most  effectively,  the 
floor  is  sloped  for  two  or  three  inches,  and  a 
slightly  hollowed  gutter  conveys  the  drainage  into 
the  outer  yard,  which  should  be  paved  with  cobble 
stone  or  cemented,  if  possible,  or  otherwise  well 
bedded  with  litter  or  other  absorbents.  The  best 
absorbent  is  dry  swamp  muck ;  when  this  can  not 
be  provided,  hard-wood  sawdust,  sand,  dry  earth, 


Fig.  2. — SECTION  OF  PEN. 


Fig.  4. — EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF  PENS. 

or  litter  from  the  stables,  may  be  kept  in  the 
yard ;  this  will  be  turned  over  and  well  mixed. 


Prepare  for  Fodder  Crops. 

Something  to  help  out  the  pastures  is  necessary 
in  all  kinds  of  farming  where  cows  are  kept.  Under 
present  circumstances  it  does  not  pay  to  pasture 
during  the  whole  season.  This  occupies  too  much 


Fig.  3.— SAFEGUARDS. 


Fig.  5.— FASTENING  FOR  DOORS. 


land,  upon  which  the  present  onerous  taxes  alone 
will  eat  up  all  the  profit.  Five  to  seven  acres  can 
not  now  be  spared  to  furnish  feed  for  one  cow. 
One  acre  may  be  found  to  be  sufficient  by  good 
management  and  the  use  of  fodder  crops,  to  be  cut 
green.  Of  these,  a  succession  of  two,  or  even 
three,  may  be  grown  during  the  season  upon  the 
same  ground.  For  instance,  fall-sown  rye  may  be 
cut  from  May  to  June ;  by  the  use  of  a  swivel  plow 
a  strip  from  which  the  rye  has  been  cut  may  be 
plowed  and  sown  to  oats,  oats  and  peas,  oats  and 
barley,  or  peas  alone  ;  but  the  mixed  crops  will  be 
found  the  most  profitable.  The  oats  first  sown 
may  be  cut  early  in  July;  and  millet,  sweet  corn, 
or  roots,  may  be  sown  for  use  in  September.  The 
ground  cleared  of  this  last  crop  may  be  sown  to 


rye  or  wheat  again,  and  so  the  rotation  may  be 
kept  up.  The  produce  of  one  acre  thus  managed 
will  be  surprising,  and  the  manure  made  by  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  horses,  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  rapidly  improving  con¬ 
dition.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  seed  is  produced, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  in  this  respect  is 
avoided.  This,  too,  enables  tbe  soil  to  reproduce 
year  after  year  the  same  crops  without  deteriora¬ 
tion.  An  important  point  to  observe  is  to  avoid 
sowing  or  planting  too  thickly,  in  order  that  the 
fodder  may  be  properly  matured,  perfect  in  color, 
and  well  supplied  with  nutritive  matter,  in  place  of 
mere  water,  as  is  the  case  in  the  very  heavy  yield 
produced  by  close  planting  on  rich  soils ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  feed  with  it  some  rich  concen¬ 
trated  food,  such  as  cotton  seed  meal,  by  which 
the  laxative  effect  of  succulent  provender  is  pre¬ 
vented,  and  at  the  same  time  the  manure— and  con¬ 
sequently  the  soil — is  enriched. 


Composition  and  Value  of  Indian  Corn. 

BY  PROF.  W.  O.  ATWATER,  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  following  analyses  give  an  idea  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  several  varieties  of  corn  and  cobs  : 


I  •  I 
S1  .  oe 

,S  o  o  £  ■£  i  £ 

A 

1.  New  England  Yellow,  8-rowed.  10.5  1.8  9.7  2.4  71.6  4.4 

2.  New  England  Yellow,  8-rowed.  15.1  1.4  10.0  1.2  67.0  5.8 

3.  New  Engl.  “Golden,"  8-rowed.  12.5  1.6  10.3  1.4  69.4  4.9 

Average  of  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 .  12.7  1.4  10.0  1.7  69.3  4.9 


1.6  11.9  2.2  70.1  4.5 

1.4  9.2  1.5  74.3  3.4 
1.1  12.1  2.0  69.5  3.4 

1.5  9.6  2.5  72.6  5.7 


1.9  11.1 

2.2  11.7 

2.1  11.4 

1.3  8.8 

1.1  8.8 

1.4  9.2 
1.2  8.9 


2.6  65.9  7.7 
4.9  62.7  7.8 

3.8  64.8!  7.7 

1.6  81.9  3.9 

1.8  72.9  4.6 
3.1  69.1  3.6 
2.0.70.8  4.0 

2.7  69.6  4.1 
0.9,71.1'  4.0 

38.3  47.6  0.1 


4.  King  Phillip  or  Rhode  Island..  9.8 

5.  Mass.  White  Flint . 10.2 

6.  Mass.  Red  Flint . 12.0 

7.  Early  Dutton .  8.1 

8.  Stowcll's  Evergreen  Sweet _ 10.9 

9.  Burr's  Sweet .  10.7 

Average  of  Nos.  8  and  9.. .  10.8 

10.  Western  Yellow . 13.9 

11.  Western  Yellow,  Kansas . 11.3 

12.  Western  Yellow,  Illinois . 13.6, 

Average  of  Nos.  10, 11  and  12..  13.0, 

I  I 

13.  Southern  White, large  16-rowed  11.6  1.5  19.6 

14.  Southern  White,  ordinary .  13.8  1.3  8.9 

15.  Cobs  from  N.E.  Yellow,  No.  2. 11.5  1.3  l,2uo.u„.„ 
Cobs, German  (Wolffs  Tables)  14,0  2,8  1,4  37.8  42.6  1.4 

Nos.  3,  5,  6,  0,  11,  and  12,  were  analyzed  by  Mr.  S.  P. 
Sharplesg ;  No.  13,  under  direction  of  Prof.  S.  W.  John¬ 
son  ;  the  rest  by  the  writer  and  his  assistants. 

Taking  the  results  of  German  experiments  for 
digestibility  and  the  valuations  previously  given,  as 
a  basis,  the  digestible  ingredients  and  valuations  of 
the  kinds  of  corn  above  named  will  be  as  follows. 
The  digestibility  of  cobs  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  tested.  The  proportions  are,  as  assumed  by 
Wolif,  evidently  from  analogy  with  materials  that 
have  been  determined : 


ORGANIC 
~  SUBSTANCE 
&  DIGESTIBLE. 


KINDS  OF  COEN. 


W  a 


a  £ 


>  S>| 


MONEY 

VALUE. 


N.  E.  Yellow,  8-rowed,  av'ge.. 
King  Phillip  or  Rhode  Island. 

Mass.  White  Flint . 

Mass.  Red  Flint . 

Early  Dutton . 

Sweet,  average . 

Western  Yellow,  average . 

Southern  White,  ordinary. . . . 

Cobs  from  N.  E.  Yellow . 

Cobs,  German— Wolffs  Tables 


p.c.  p.c.  p.c.  1  :  S  ctj 
3  S. 4  65.8  3.7  8.6  1.09 
1  10.  66.7  3  4  7.5  1.18 
1  7.7,70.3  2.6  9.9  1.00 
1  10.1  66.0  2.6  7.2  1.07 

1  8  1  69.2,  4.3  9.9  1.16 

2  9.6  61.8  5.9  8.0  1.19 
2  7.5  67.3  3.1  10.0  1.01 
1,  7.5  67.1  3.1  10.0  1.06 

0.5,43.0  0.0  86.(1  .40 
0.6  41 .7  0.4  71.2  .40 


Eastern  vs.  Western  Corn. 

These  figures  confirm  the  current  opinion  of 
farmers  that  eastern  corns  have  a  higher  nutritive 
value  than  western,  though  the  difference  is  less 
than  is  frequently  assumed.  The  sweet  corn  leads  ; 
then  come  the  Early  Dutton  and  Rhode  Island, 
which,  however,  appear  to  better  advantage,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dryness  of  the  samples ,  then  the  New 
England  Yellow  or  Canada,  the  Southern  White, 
the  Western  Yellow,  and  lowest  of  all,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  White  Flint.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  number  of  samples  is  small,  and  fur¬ 
ther  analyses  may  give  somewhat  different  results. 

The  Nutritive  Value  of  Cobs 
in  the  table  is  over  one-half  that  of  corn,  higher 
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than  most  farmers  •would  put  it.  As  I  have  said, 
accurate  experiments  to  test  their  digestibility  are 
still  lacking.  The  proportions  assumed  are  such 
as  seem  probable  from  experiments  with  other 
food.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  value  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  carbohydrates,  there  being  extreme¬ 
ly  little  of  albuminoids  and  fats,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  ingredients.  Analysis  and  experience  both  in¬ 
dicate  that  fed  alone  they  would  barely  keep  an 
animal  from  starving.  But  fed  with  other  materials 
to  furnish  what  they  lack,  they  must  be  valuable. 
It  would  be  very  foolish  to  make  a  pair  of  boots 
all  of  neck  or  split  leather ;  but  with  good  materi¬ 
als  for  soles  and  fronts,  the  poor  leather  will  do  for 
backs  and  linings,  and  it  will  be  far  better  economy 
to  put  it  there  than  to  throw  it  away.  A  great  many 
farmers  practically  recognize  this  principle  in  feed¬ 
ing  corn  and  cobs  together. 

"Western  Corn  Shelled  vs.  Eastern  with  Cobs. 


No.  2  was  a  good  fair  specimen  of  eight-rowed 
New  England  Yellow  corn,  grown  in  1877,  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  C.  Sage,  of  Middletown,  Conn.  The 
ears  May  1,  1878,  gave  161  lbs.  =(>/#)  cobs  per  100 
lbs.,  which  is  probably  a  fair  average  for  well  cured 
corn  of  that  kind.  The  composition  was  just  about 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  samples  of  eastern  corn, 
Nos.  1  to  7  in  the  table.  Nos.  10  and  14  were  taken 
at  the  same  time  from  the  store  of  Messrs.  Coles  & 
Atkins,  Middletown.  No.  10  weighed  534  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel ;  cost  621  cts.  per  bushel  of  56  lbs.  ; 
was  pronounced  a  very  good  specimen  of  Western 
Yellow  com,  and  agrees  in  composition  with  the 
average  of  the  three  samples  of  that  kind.  No.  14 
weighed  54  lbs;  cost  70  cts.  for  56  lbs.,  and  was 
likewise  a  very  good  quality  of  Southern  White. 
100  lbs.  of  ears  of  Mr.  Sage’s  corn,  and  100  lbs.  of 


each  of  the  others  shelled  would  compare  as  below, 

, - Digestible. - 

Albu-  Carbo-  F ■  . 
minoids.  hydrates,  i-i  ' 

TKn  Hi#  IjOS, 

3.4 


Lbs. 


N.E.Yellow  Corn  83%  lba.,7.0 
N.E.Yellow Cobsl6?4  “  .1 

N.E.Yellow  Ears  100  “  7.2 

W.  Yellow  Corn  100  '•  7.4 

Bouthern  White  100  “  7.5 

That  is  to  say,  by  the  above  figures,  100  lbs.  of 


Lbs. 

52.8 
7.1 

59.9 
67.8 
67.1 


3.5 

3.0 

3.1 


Nitro¬ 

gen. 

Ratio. 

1:89 

1:71.0 

1:92 

1:10 

1:10 


Valu¬ 

ation. 


$  .93 
.07 
1.00 
1.05 
1.06 


Mr.  Sage’s  corn  in  the  ear,  with  83r  lbs.  of  corn  and 


16}  lbs.  cobs,  contained  a  trifle  less  nutritive  mat¬ 
ter  than  100  lbs.  of  the  Western  Yellow  com,  for 
which  his  neighbors  were  paying  51.07,  or  the 
Southern  White  which  cost  $1.25. 


The  Varieties  of  Durra  or  Sorghum. 

In  February,  1877,  we  gave  an  engraving  of  one 
of  the  common  forms  of  Sorghum  vulgare ,  and  a 
rather  full  account  of  the  plant  and  its  uses.  Many 
common  names  have  been  given  it,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  “  Durra  ”  be  adopted  for  the  plant, 
as  it  is  brief,  and  the  name  by  which  it  is  generally 
known  throughout  the  East.  In  November  last, 
the  Drooping  Sorghum  was  figured  and  described  ; 
this,  though  it  has  been  regarded  by  some  botan¬ 
ists  as  a  distinct  species,  and  called  Sorghum  cernu- 
um,  appears  to  differ  from  the  other  only  in  the 
nodding  cluster  of  grain,  which,  instead  of  being 
erect  like  the  other,  when  ripe  points  directly  down¬ 
wards,  the  stalk  just  below  the  cluster  being  bent 
at  a  sharp  curve.  This  is  the  grain  that  has  been 
sent  out  under  the  deceptive  and  absurd  name  of 
“Pampas  Rice.”  These  are  but  two  forms  of  a 
plant  that  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  the 
Southern  States  for  forage,  as  it  allows  of  repeated 
cuttings,  and  in  the  aggregate  yields  a  large  amount 
in  a  season.  Its  grain  affords  the  principal  food  of 
many  Eastern  people,  as  in  Syria,  where,  as  in  Nu¬ 
bia,  there  is  scarcely  any  other  grain  cultivated ;  it 
is  extensively  grown  in  parts  of  India,  and  in 
Northern  China,  where  it  is  cheaper  than,  and 
largely  takes  the  place  of  rice.  The  cultivation  of 
Durra  for  its  grain  has  not  been  attempted  to  much 
extent  in  this  country — at  least  not  in  the  older 
states.  While  abundantly  productive,  the  grain  is 
not  very  nutritious  as  compared  with  other  grains, 
though  it  has  been  commended  as  a  cheaply  pro¬ 
duced  food  for  animals.  The  grain  has  been  ex¬ 
perimented  with  to  some  extent  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Though  the  people  there  have  the  finest 
wheat  in  the  world,  a  change,  even  to  a  less  nutri¬ 
tious  flour,  is  pleasing,  and  that  from  Durra  is  ac¬ 


ceptable  as  a  variety,  just  as  Buckwheat  flour  is 
often  used.  A  plant  that  has  been  so  many  centu¬ 
ries  in  cultivation  under  a  variety  of  conditions, 
will  naturally  present  numerous  varieties,  just  as 
Indian  corn  and  other  cereals  have  done.  Califor¬ 
nia  being  in  direct  communication  with  eastern 
countries,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  receive  their 
products ;  several  forms  of  the  Durra  have  al- 
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VARIETIES  OF  DURRA. 

ready  been  introduced  there,  and  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  others  to  come.  Mr.  William  H.  Carson, 
seedsman,  of  this  city,  has  sent  us  heads  of  three 
well  marked  varieties  received  from  California, 
which  he  offers  to  those  who  wish  to  test  their 
value.  While  the  heads  of  these  have  a  strong 
general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  two  forms  we 
have  figured,  the  grain  is  quite  different  in  size  and 
appearance.  One  of  these  comes  labelled  as  the 

Brown  Egyptian  Corn;  this  has  very  large 
heads  which  curve  over  like  those  of  the  Drooping 
Sorghum,  figured  in  November  last;  the  grain  is 
not  so  large  as  in  that,  and  is  of  a  light  chestnut 
color.  It  is  stated  that  this  variety  in  California 
has  yielded  200  bushels  of  cleaned  grain  to  the  acre. 

WTiite  Egyptian  Corn. — This  variety  also  has 
drooping  heads,  which  are  broad  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  and  very  productive  of  seed,  a  pound 
of  clean  seed  is  reported  to  have  been  obtained 
from  a  single  head.  The  seed  is  slightly  larger 
than  in  the  foregoing  and  of  a  dull  white. 

China  Corn  is  the  name  given  to  a  third  variety  ; 
this  has  long,  narrow  and  erect  heads,  smallerthan 
in  either  of  the  others,  while  the  grain  is  larger, 
and  of  a  clear  pure  white,  presenting  an  attract¬ 
ive  appearance  ;  indeed,  so  white  are  they,  that  the 
heads  look  as  if  they  had  been  bleached.  To  show 
the  relative  size  of  the  seeds,  a  few  grains  each  are 
given  of  the  exact  real  size,  in  the  engraving,  fig. 
1  being  the  Brown,  fig.  2,  the  White  Egyptian,  and 
fig.  3,  the  China  Corn.  These  two  white  varieties 
are  said  to  make  a  very  fine  flour,  which,  when 
thoroughly  bolted,  is  used  for  making  muffins  and 
other  cakes  that  are  made  very  light  and  eaten  hot, 
and  the  flour  is  highly  praised  by  those  who  have 
eaten  it  thus  cooked.  The  whole  ripe  grain  is 
cooked  like  rice,  and  it  is  also  eaten  before  it  is 
ripe,  prepared  after  the  manner  of  green  corn,  when 
it  is  said  to  resemble  chestnuts  in  flavor ;  the  two 
last  named  varieties  being  preferred  for  this  purpose. 


A  Cat’s  Paw  Knot. — To  prevent  the  end  of 
a  rope  from  unraveling  the  strands  may  be  fastened 
in  a  manner  known  to  sailors  as  a  “cat’s  paw.” 
This  is  done  as  follows  :  One  strand  is  bent  down 


as  at  figure  1,  the  second  strand  is  bent  over  the 
first,  the  third  is  bent  over  the  second  one  and 
then  passed  under  the  first  one,  which  locks  the 
whole  and  makes  it  a  tight  knot,  as  seen  at  figure 
2.  The  ends  of  halters,  hay  ropes,  and  other  ropes 
used  about  a  farm,  should  always  be  thus  secured. 


Concentrated  Foods. 

—  — 

Concentrated  foods  for  cattle  may  now  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  markets  at  moderate  prices.  For 
many  years  past  the  large  amount  of  cotton  seed 
yearly  produced  has  been  either  in  great  part 
wasted,  or  has  been  sent  abroad  to  enrich  the  farms 
of  our  foreign  rivals.  An  entire  cargo  of  900  tons 
of  cotton-seed  meal  left  our  shores  recently,  and 
the  shipment  of  smaller  quantities  is  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence.  We  have  use  at  home  for  every  ton  of  this 
meal,  which  can  be  procured  now  at  a  price  very 
little  more  than  that  of  corn  meal  or  bran.  At  this 
price  it  is  a  very  cheap  food,  and  well  worth  atten¬ 
tion  for  its  value  in  enriching  the  manure.  Palm-nut 
meal  is  another  rich  concentrated  food,  especially 
for  fattening  animals,  and  for  cows  kept  for  but¬ 
ter.  A  sample  recently  tested  gave  13  per  cent  of 
fat,  and  in  feeding  it  the  cream  was  notably  in¬ 
creased  in  quantity.  As  in  the  case  of  all  concen¬ 
trated  articles,  these  foods  should  be  used  with 
caution,  and  at  first  only  small  rations  should  be 
given,  one  pound  at  a  feed,  for  instance,  gradually 
increasing  up  to  the  safe  limit  of  two  qts.  for  a  cow 
and  four  to  six  qts.  for  a  fattening  animal.  When 
mixed  with  corn  meal  or  bran,  it  should  be  in  the 
proportion  of  one-eightli  to  on  e-fourtli.  It  will  be 
found  economical,  when  prices  are  low’,  to  stimulate 
production  in  an  intelligent  manner,  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  product  and  enlarging  the  demand  by 
supplying  it  at  reasonable  rates,  and  to  this  end 
there  is  hardly  a  better  way  than  by  using  cheap 
concentrated  food  in  judicious  proportions. 


The  Kentucky  Coffee-Tree. 

BY  PROF.  C.  S.  SARGENT,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ARNOLD 
ARBORETUM  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

— — o - 

In  studying  the  claims  of  some  of  our  American 
Trees  to  more  general  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  those  planters  who  plant  for  profit  rather  than 
for  ornament,  my  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  Kentucky  Coffee-Tree  ( Gymnodadus  Canadensis). 
That  a  tree  may  be  entitled  to  consideration  as  a 
subject  for  general  planting,  it  is  requisite :  1. 
That  it  should  grow  spontaneously  over  a  large 
area  of  country,  thus  proving  its  strong  constitu¬ 
tion  and  power  to  thrive  under  various  conditions 
of  climate.  2.  That  it  should  grow  rapidly  and 
without  requiring  peculiar  or  nice  treatment  and 
cultivation.  3.  That  its  products  should  be  spe¬ 
cially  suited  to  some  important  employment.  Let 
us  see  whether  the  Gymnocladus  possesses  any 
claims  to  these  qualities.  Of  its  power  of  adapting 
itself  to  very  different  climatic  conditions,  there 
can  be  no  question.  Few  trees  range  over  a  wider 
area  of  the  United  States.  It  grows  from  Canada 
and  Western  New  York  to  Wisconsin,  and  south  to 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  It  extends  across  the 
Missouri  into  Nebraska ;  is  common  in  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  and  not  rare  in  Kansas  and  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory.  It  is  not  found  in  New  England, 
where,  however,  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  nor  in  the 
Atlantic  or  Gulf  States.  The  Kentucky  Coffee-Tree 
grows  always  in  rich,  strong  soil,  generally  along 
river  valleys,  and  reaches,  probably,  its  largest  size 
in  that  of  the  Lower  Ohio.  It  is  not  a  particularly 
fast  growing  tree,  nor  does  it  increase  more  slowdy 
than  other  North  American  trees,  while  it  produces 
a  wood  equally  strong  and  heavy.  The  finest 
specimen  I  have  ever  seen  (and  it  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  trees  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
behold  anywhere),  stands  by  an  old  historic  man¬ 
sion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  nearly  oppo¬ 
site  the  City  of  Newburgh.  This  tree  was  procured 
from  a  nursery,  and  planted  where  it  now  stands  in 
1825.  It  is  now  eighty-eight  feet  high,  with  a 
trunk  which  girts  ten  feet,  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  well  below  the  point  where  the  stem 
forks  into  the  main  divisions.  Supposing  that  the 
date,  18:25,  has  been  correctly  recorded,  and  that 
its  stem  was  two  inches  in  diameter  at  that  time,  it 
has  increased  thirty-eight  inches  in  fifty-four  years, 
or  an  average  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  a  year  for  the  whole  period.  But  as  this 
specimen,  no  doubt,  received  extra  care  for 
many  years  after  it  was  planted,  its  growth 
has  probably  been  exceptionally  rapid  and  vigor- 
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ous,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a 
fair  sample  of  what  the  tree  may  be  expected 
to  do.  A  specimen  before  me,  cut  from  a  tree 
which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  Kentucky, 
is  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  fifty-three 
annual  layers  of  growth,  or  an  average  increase  of 
less  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  a  rate  of  growth 
which  is  probably  much  nearer  the  average  ordi¬ 
narily  attained  by  this  tree  than  that  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  specimen.  The  Kentucky  Coffee-Tree  is 
■easily  raised  from  seed,  or  from  cuttings  made 
from  pieces  of  the  root,  which  grow  very  readily, 
if  planted  like  potatoes  ;  and  young  plants  will  be 
found  hardier  and  more  capable  of  withstanding 
ill  usage  than  seedlings  of  many  other  trees  em¬ 
ployed  in  forest  planting. 

But  is  the  wood  of  this  tree  valuable  enough  to 
warrant  its  more  general  cultivation  ?  The  younger 
Michaux,  a  French  botanist,  who  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  in  this  country,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  and  afterwards  published  the  history 
of  North  American  Trees,  which  is  still  the  stan¬ 
dard  authority  on  the  subject,  examined  the 
wood  of  the  Kentucky  Coffee-Tree,  and  formed  so 
high  an  opinion  of  its  value  that  he  recommended 
its  general  introduction  into  Europe  as  a  timber 
tree.  Subsequent  writers  on  our  trees  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Michaux,  often  in  his  own  words,  in  prais¬ 
ing  the  tree,  but  without,  perhaps,  always  very 
critically  examining  its  real  merits.  So  that  now, 
while  there  is  a  general  impression  among  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  such  matters,  that 
the  tree  is  of  great  ecenomic  value,  there 
is  very  little  exact  information  attainable,  I 
find,  on  many  points  in  regard  to  the  wood 
of  this  tree.  I  have  had  its  specific  gravity 
calculated,  as  the  specific  gravity  of  a  wood  ap¬ 
pears,  on  the  whole,  the  best  test  of  its  strength 
and  value.  That  of  this  wood  is  .609  ;  of  Ailanthus, 
.614 ;  and  of  White  Oak,  .662.  So  that,  in  spite  of 
its  slow  growth,  even  the  fast  growing  Ailanthus 
produces  more  valuable  wood,  while  White  Oak  is 
considerably  ahead  of  it.  It  is,  however,  in  its 
turn,  superior  to  Black  Walnut,  Cherry,  and  many 
other  woods  largely  used  in  cabinet-making.  But 
the  specific  gravityis  no  test  as  to  the  durability  of  a 
wood,  for  the  lightest  woods,  like  Catalpa,  are  often 
the  most  durable  ;  and  nothing  but  actual  trial  can 
determine  how  any  wood  will  behave  when  exposed 
to  alternating  dry  and  wet.  If  proved  to  be  really 
durable,  this  will  be  an  admirable  wood  for  railway 
ties,  fence-posts,  and  out-door  construction  ;  and  if 
any  reader  of  the  Amei'ican  Agriculturist  has  any 
personal  knowledge  of  its  having  been  used  for 
such  purposes,-  or  for  furniture,  or  otherwise,  he 
will  confer  a  favor  on  the  writer  of  this  article  by 
communicating  with  him  on  the  subject.  The 
specimens  of  this  wood  which  I  have  examined 
are  close-grained,  compact,  very  tough,  and  re¬ 
markably  free  from  sap-wood.  The  heart-wood  is 
of  a  bright,  cheerful,  rosy  color,  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish,  and  when  cut  transversely,  shows  nu¬ 
merous  satiny  “silver  rays.”  The  great  drawback 
to  this  wood  for  cabinet-making  is  its  cross-grained 
nature,  which  makes  it  very  hard  to  season  prop¬ 
erly;  but  once  seasoned,  it  will  prove,  although 
difficult  to  work,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of 
hard  woods  now  so  much  used. 

There  are,  then,  undoubtedly  some  reasons  why 
this  tree  should  not  be  generally  planted.  It  does 
not  grow  very  rapidly,  and  will  require,  even  in  the 
best  soil,  at  least  a  century  of  growth  to  attain  its 
full  size ;  nor,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  does  the  wrood 
of  Gymnocladus  possess  qualities  which  render  it  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  many  other  faster-growing  trees. 
Still,  when  the  practice  of  planting  artificial  forests 
becomes  a  more  general  one  in  this  country  than  it 
is  to-day,  the  rule  of  mixed  plantations ,  which  nature 
has  established,  will  be  found  the  wisest  to  follow  ; 
aDd  in  mixed  plantations  the  Kentucky  Coffee-Tree 
will  find  its  proper  place  with  the  Ashes,  Walnuts, 
Hickories,  Maples,  and  Oaks.  As  an  ornamental 
tree,  the  Gymnocladus  deserves  much  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  it  has  yet  received.  For  street-planting 
it  is  particularly  suited.  It  puts  out  its  leaves  very 
late,  and  so  does  not  cast  a  dense  shade  early  in  the 
season,  when  too  much  shade  is  an  objection.  Its 
habit  of  growth,  too,  with  its  upright,  not  spread¬ 


ing,  branches,  adapts  this  tree  to  narrow  streets  or 
country  roads,  where  trees  with  a  spreading  habit 
of  growth  could  not  find  space  in  which  to  de¬ 
velop.  Its  freedom  from  the  attacks  of  all  in¬ 
sects,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  is  an¬ 
other  advantage,  and  not  a  slight  one,  in  favor 
of  the  Kentucky  Coffee-Tree  for  street-planting. 


The  Grape  Vine  Raspberry. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  we  feel  sure  that  a  thing 
is  a  fraud  long  before  we  can  prove  it  to  be  so. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  the  “  GrapeVine  Rasp¬ 
berry,”  the  very  name  of  which  is  calculated  to 
excite  suspicion,  and  we  had  inquiries  concerning 
it  for  some  time  before  we  could  get  at  its  history. 
One  Holland,  of  Plymouth,  Ind.,  sent  out  a  special 
circular,  headed:  “A  New  and  Rare  Plant,  Grape 
Vine  Raspberry.”  He  says  :  “  A  raspberry  that 
resembles  the  grape  vine  in  wood  and  leaves.  It  is 
purely  thornless,  and  the  wood  is  jointed  like  a 
grape  vine  *  *  *  a  very  large,  sweet,  lucious 
berry;  measuring  1  inch  in  diameter.  *  *  *  It 
is  a  new  seedling  raspberry,  and  makes  a  rare  and 
very  pretty  ornamental  bush  on  account  of  its  large 
leaves,  singular  appearance,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers  when  in  blossom.  I  control  the  entire 
stock  ” — which  he  offers  at  81  the  plant.  It  is  not 
our  custom  to  advertise  nurserymen  gratis,  but  we 
make  Holland  an  exception,  and  we  advise  all  who 
wish  to  purchase  a  real  genuine  “  Grape  Vine  Rasp¬ 
berry,”  to  go  to  the  man  who  controls  “  the  entire 
stock,”  though  we  do  not  think  that  the  demand 
will  be  large  after  we  have  told  the  whole  story. 
“  The  Evergreen,”  a  nursery  paper,  published  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  stated  that  Holland  purchased  of 
Pinney  &  Co.,  of  that  place,  a  lot  of  “Nootka 
Sound  Raspberry  Plants,  (Bubus  Nutkanus ),  which 
grow  native  and  wild  there,”  and  was  selling  them 
as  a  seedling,  and  the  editor  proposed  to  furnish 
the  same  plants  that  Holland  was  offering  at  81 
each,  for  88  a  hundred  !  Messrs.  A.  Hance  &  Son, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  who  have  a  sharp  eye  for  novel¬ 
ties,  procured  plants  of  the  genuine  “Grape  Vine 
Raspberry  ”  from  Hammond,  and  plants  of  the 
“  Nootka  Sound  Raspberry  ”  from  Pinney  &  Co., 
of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.  In  due  time  both  these 
flowered  and  fruited  at  Red  Bank,  and  they  both 
turned  out  to  be  the  same  thing — not  Balms 
Nutkanus  at  all,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  old  “  Flowering  Raspberry,”  Rubus  odoratus. 
We  would  not  imply  that  there  was  any  intentional 
wrong  on  the  part  of  Pinney  &  Co.,— they  merely 
mistook  one  native  plant  for  another  very  closely 
resembling  it— a  thing  which  may  readily  happen. 
This  “  Flowering  Raspberry  ”  is  common  from 
Canada  to  Georgia,  and  even  grows— or  did  not  long 
ago— within  the  limits  of  New  York  City.  As  an 
ornamental  shrub  we  have  often  commended  it,  as  it 
has  pleasing  foliage  and  large,  purple  flowers.  As 
to  its  fruit,  Holland  is  right  in  saying  it  is  “large,” 
and  it  is  often  “  1  inch  in  diameter,”  but  being 
shaped  like  a  saucer  it  is  all  breadth  and  no  depth. 
It  may  be  “  luscious  ”  to  Hammond — but  tastes 
differ.  If  one  had  an  acre  of  plants,  he  might  get 
a  quart  of  berries  at  a  picking — then  again  he 
might  not.  We  have  seen  many  bushes,  but  never 
many  berries.  Messrs.  Hance  &  Son  think  that 
the  “Grape  Vine  ”  plants  seem  to  be  rather  larger 
in  the  leaves  and  flower  than  in  the  Eastern  form  of 
“  Flowering  Raspberry  ” — but  that  the  berries  are 
not  more  numerous  or  better  in  quality.  Those  who 
wish  to  grow  the  “Flowering  Raspberry”  as  an 
ornamental  shrub,  can  get  it  at  almost  any  nursery 
for  25c.  If  they  wish  to  purchase  the  same  thing 
under  the  name  of  “Grape  Vine  Raspberry”  at 
81  apiece,  they  will  now  know  where  to  send. 


Salt  as  a  Fertilizer. — There  is  a  mistaken 
idea  prevalent  that  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  use  salt 
as  a  fertilizer.  This  is  a  relic  of  the  war  of  1812, 
when  this  use  of  salt,  then  an  imported  article, 
was  forbidden  as  an  improvident  waste,  tending  to 
make  it  scarce  aud  dear.  The  tradition  still  sur¬ 
vives,  and  is  occasionally  heard  of  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  any 
use  we  may  wish  to  make  of  salt,  and  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer  it  is  not  only  largely  used,  but  it  is  very  bene¬ 


ficial  to  some  crops.  For  mangels  and  field  beets, 
excepting  the  sweet  varieties,  and  for  field  crops 
of  cabbages,  300  lbs.  per  acre  may  be  generally  used 
with  benefit,  scattered  on  the  soil  as  the  young 
plants  make  their  first  appearance,  or  are  first  set 
out.  Salt  is  frequently  useful  when  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  plaster  and  applied  at  the  rate  of 
200  lbs.  per  acre  to  clover  or  grass  early  in  May. 


A  Covered  Well  for  Pumps. 

Mr.  “  W.  J.  W.,”  of  Staten  Island,  sends  a  sketch 
of  the  mauner  in  which  he  arranged  his  well. 
This  was  dug  13 feet  deep  and  5  feet  in  diameter; 
stoning  up  left  the  well  3  feet  clear  on  the  inside. 
Over  the  wall  he  placed  a  flag-stone  with  a  circular 
hole  at  one  side,  and  from  this  he  carried  a  4-ineh  tile 
pipe  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  pipe  to 
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connect  with  a  pump  at  the  house,  and  another  to 
connect  with  a  pump  at  the  well,  were  passed 
through  the  tile  pipe,  and  all  above  the  flag¬ 
stone  filled  in  with  earth,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  which  gives  a  sectional  view  of  the  well. 
This  has  the  advantage  that  it  keeps  out  all  sur¬ 
face  water  and  other  impurities,  but  it  would 
make  it  rather  troublesome  when  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  clean  the  well,  from  sand,  etc. 


Jute  and  its  Culture. 

Probably  no  other  fibre  can  be  made  to  serve  so 
many  different  purposes  as  that  afforded  by  the 
Jute  plant,  and  probably  no  other  can  be  produced 
so  cheaply.  Then  again,  the  demand  for  it  seems 
almost  unlimited  ;  our  imports  over  ten  years  ago 
exceeded  85,000,000  annually,  but  now  they  must  be 
very  much  larger.  It  can  be  cultivated  in  all  the 
States  south  of  Virginia.  The  limit  of  its  profit¬ 
able  culture  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  perhaps  it 
will  be  further  north  than  here  indicated.  There 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  we  should  not  raise  every 
pound  of  jute  used  in  this  country,  and  its  culture 
has  been  commenced  with  greater  promise  of  suc¬ 
cess  than  has  attended  the  introduction  of  any 
other  crop  new  to  our  Agriculture.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  there  are  factories  already 
in  operation  for  the  manufacture  of  the  imported 
raw  material,  and  one  great  obstacle  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  crop— want  of  a  market — is  re¬ 
moved.  Then  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South 
Carolina  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  matter, 
and  encouraged  its  members  to  undertake  the  cul¬ 
ture  by  supplying  seeds  and  giving  instruction  as 
to  growing  and  treating  the  crop.  Jute  is  a  native 
of  Asia  ;  its  botanical  name  is  Corchorus  capsvlaris, 
and  it  belongs  to  the  Tilia  family,  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  us  by  the  Basswood,  or  Linden,  a  tree 
well  known  for  its  tough  bark.  The  Jute  plant  is 
annual,  with  a  stem  8  to  12  feet  high,  an  inch  or 
more  through  at  the  base,  and  branching  only  at 
the  summit.  The  form  of  the  leaves,  of  the  small 
yellow  flowers  and  seed  capsules,  is  shown  on  the 
next  page.  The  plant  is  cut  when  in  flower,  tied 
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in  bundles,  and  steeped  in  water  for  10  to  20  days, 
during  which  time  all  but  the  fibrous  bark  is  so  far 


Fig.  1. — the  jute  plant  (  Corchorus  capsutaris.) 


decayed  that  it  separates  when  beaten,  leaving  the 
fibre  clean  ;  it  is  then  put  up  for  export  in  bales  of 
about  300  lbs.  each.  As  with  other  fibre-yielding 
plants,  the  quality  of  Jute  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
rapidity  of  growth,  the  nearness  together  of  the 
plants,  the  time  of  cutting,  etc.,  the  finer  kinds 
being  very  bright  and  glossy,  and  soft  to  the  touch. 
The  great  consumption  is  for  the  making  of  bag¬ 
ging  material,  especially  that  known  as  “gunny;” 
it  is  used  for  coarse  cloths,  carpets,  and  for  cordage, 
though  not  sufficiently  durable,  when  exposed,  for 
the  latter  purpose.  The  finer  kinds  are  used  to  make 
coat-linings  and  other  fabrics,  and  are  mixed  with 
cotton,  woollen,  and  even  silk,  in  certain  styles,  its 
employment  having  greatly  increased  within  recent 
years.  In  some  parts  of  India  the  natives  are  wholly 
clothed  in  cloth  made  from  Jute.  The  thick  ends 
of  the  stems,  known  as  “Jute  Butts,”  and  refuse 
of  the  gunny  factories,  are  used  as  a  paper  stock. 
The  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina  is  doing 
much  to  encourage  the  culture ;  the  Secretary  has 
published  directions  for  its  cultivation,  and  has  or¬ 
dered  from  India  a  new  supply  of  seeds  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  the  members.  Last  year  seeds  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  85  farmers,  mostly  residing  in  the  sea¬ 
board  counties,  and  the  results  reported  by  them 
are  very  encouraging.  The  larger  share  of  these 
persons  cultivated  this  first  crop  for  seed  rather 
than  fibre,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  large  breadth  will 
be  sown  this  year.  Jute  succeeds  best  on  rather 
clayey  land,  neither  very  wet  nor  very  dry ;  it  flour¬ 
ishes  perfectly  well  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  and  even  where  the  water  is  brackish  from  its 
influence.  The  land  being  well  prepared  by  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing,  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast  from 
April  to  June,  using  15  to  20  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and 
brushed  or  harrowed  in.  Nothing  is  done  to  the  crop 
until  it  is  ready  to  cut,  which  is  in  100  to  120  days 
from  sowing.  It  is  cut  for  the  fibre  when  in  flower, 
but  if  seeds  are  desired,  the  plants  are  left  later, 
as  the  seeds  begin  to  ripen  soon  after  the  first 
flowers  fall,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  frost. 
Last  year  the  first  roll  of  bagging  from  Jute  of 
American  growth  was  exhibited  at  the  S.  Carolina 
State  Fair.  Recently  there  has  been  some  talk  about 

“AMERICAN  JUTE,” 

a  subject  that  comes  up  in  the  papers  every  few 
years,  and  it  appears  to  be  discussed  to  no  other 


purpose  than  to  allow  a  few  speculators  to  sell  at 
a  high  price  the  seeds  of  a  common  wild  plant 
under  a  name  that  does  not  properly 
belong  to  it.  This  so-called  “Ameri¬ 
can  Jute”  is  the  Swamp  Rose-Mallow 
— Hibiscus  Moscheutos.  It  has  a  large 
perennial  root,  with  stems  3  to  6  or 
more  feet  high,  broad  pale  green  leaves, 
and  numerous  large,  pink,  hollyhock¬ 
like  flowers,  which  in  late  summer 
brighten  the  brackish  marshes  all  along 
the  coast.  Like  all  other  plants  of  the 
Mallow  family,  the  stem  of  this  has  a 
strong  fibrous  inner  bark,  which,  could 
we  not  do  better,  might  be  made  useful. 
We  feel  very  sure  that  this  “Ameri¬ 
can  Jute,”  admitting  the  excellence  of 
its  fibre,  can  never  become  a  profit¬ 
able  crop,  for  two  principal  reasons : 
its  stems  can  not  be  produced  in  suf¬ 
ficient  abundance  on  a  given  area  for  a 
large  yield,  and  its  perennial  character  ; 
the  ground  once  filled  with  these  roots, 
it  would  cost  about  what  the  land  is 
worth  to  clear  it ;  if  kept  long  on  the 
same  land,  heavy  manuring  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  and  crowding  the  stems,  often 
necessary  with  fibre-plants,  is  not  practi¬ 
cable.  We  are  not  averse  to  trials  with 
this  or  the  dozen  other  native  plants 
that  produce  fibres,  but  we  insist  that 
there  shall  be  no  mystery  or  false  re¬ 
presentation,  but  the  plant  shall  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  offered  as  just  what  it  is,  and 
under  the  name  by  which  it  has  long 
been  known  through  a  wide  district. 
The  “American  Jute”  fever  was  at 
its  greatest  higlit  in  1863,  when,  to  show 
what  the  plant  was,  the  engraving  here 
given  (figure  2)  was  presented.  While  it  is  much 
under  size,  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  flower. 


The  Old  and  New  in  Potatoes. 

There  appears  to  be  several  objects  that,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  often  we  may  name  and  describe  them, 
continue  to  come  with  the  request  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  given  again  and  again.  The  “  Oyster- 
shell  Bark-louse  ”  is  one  of  these  perennial  queries  ; 
Katy-did’s  eggs,  another ;  and  the  blue-bird  does 
not  any  more  surely  mark  the  advent  of  spring 
than  does  the  arrival  by  mail  and  otherwise  of  the 
old  potato  with  the  new  one  attached — or  often 
found  within  what  remains  of  the  old.  The  en¬ 
graving  was  made  from  a  specimen  which  showed 


new  tubers  both  on  the  outside  and  within.  The 
phenomenon  is  so  striking  that  we  do  not  wonder 
that  it  excites  a  desire  to  know  something  about  it, 


though,  as  intimated,  it  is  very  far  from  rare.  The 
potato — the  tuber — is  a  short  underground  stem, 
thickened  out  of  the  shape  of  ordinary  stems  by  a 
large  deposit  of  starch.  If  the  potato  be  placed 
in  a  warm  place,  vegetation  is  excited,  and  its  dor¬ 
mant  buds,  or  “  eyes,”  will  soon  push  and  elongate 
into  stems,  provided  it  is  free  to  do  so  ;  these  stems 
are  often  in  the  aggregate  several  feet  long.  If  we 
place  the  tuber  in  a  warm  place,  and  at  the  same 
time  quite  in  the  dark,  where  the  stems  have  no  room 
to  push,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  barrel — where  these 
strange  potatoes  are  usually  found — vegetation  is 
excited  as  before,  but  as  long  stems  can  not  grow, 
short  ones  are  formed — that  is  small  tubers.  The 
growing  shoot,  being  prevented  from  lengthening, 
and  forming  the  ordinary  kind  of  stem,  makes- 
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another  kind — the  underground  form  of  stem — 
the  tuber.  These  young  tubers — or  new  pota¬ 
toes — have  grown  at  the  expense  of  the  old,  as 
that  will  be  found  shrunken  and  wilted.  This 
tendency  was  formerly  employed  in  Europe  to  pro¬ 
duce  new  potatoes  in  winter.  Potatoes  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  were  found  to  be  best ;  these  were  kept 
all  through  the  summer  by  spreading  in  a.  cool 
place,  and  removing  such  sprouts  as  appeared.  At 
the  approach  of  winter  these  were  placed  in  boxes 
of  earth,  stacked  one  upon  another — darkness 
being  essential — in  a  warm  place.  In  due  time  that 
which  we  have  described  took  place;  new  potatoes 
appeared,  small  and  of  poor  quality,  but  still  new. 


Root  Crops.— The  season  for  sowing  roots,  lasts 
from  May  to  September,  and  during  the  four  months 
intervening  a  variety  of  crops  may  be  sown.  The 
first  in  the  season  is  mangels,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties.  The  smaller  kinds  of  these,  al¬ 
though  they  do  not  yield  so  heavy  a  crop  as  the 
larger  kinds,  are  more  desirable  on  account  of  their 
higher  feeding  value.  Several  yellow-fleshed  va¬ 
rieties  of  mangels,  have  been  introduced  of  late, 
which  are  very  promising  for  our  climate.  Webb’s 
Yellow  Kinver  Globe,  and  the  Yellow-fleshed  Tank¬ 
ard,  are  the  most  popular  varieties  of  these.  The 
flesh  of  these  is  less  watery  and  more  solid  than 
that  of  the  Mammoth  Red.  Sugar  beets  furnish  the 
second  crop,  and  may  be  sown  as  late  as  June,  of 
these,  Lane’s  Improved,  and  Vilmorin’s  Improved 
Sugar,  are  the  leading  varieties.  Red  or  Blood  beets 
may  also  be  sown  in  June,  and  furnish  an  excellent 
food  for  milch  cows,  as  they  have  the  effect  of  con¬ 
tributing  some  of  their  high  color  to  the  cream  and 
butter.  Carrots  and  parsnips  will  be  rarely  grown, 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  harvesting  them, 
while  beets,  sugar  beets,  mangels,  and  other  shallow 
rooted  bulbs,  can  be  grown  with  less  labor  and 
greater  profit.  After  beets,  ruta-bagas  may  be  sown 
in  June  and  early  in  July,  and  in  August  white  tur¬ 
nips  may  follow.  With  so  large  a  choice  of  roots, 
there  is  no  reason  why  press  of  work  should  come  in 
the  way  of  growing  this  valuable  crop.  When  roots 
have  once  been  grown  successfully,  there  is  no  need 
for  advice  to  raise  them,  but  only  to  mention  the 
newer  or  improved  varieties.  Where  as  yet  they 
have  not  been  grown,  a  trial  of  an  acre  or  less, 
with  good  care,  will  surely  be  well  repaid,  and 
will  serve  to  establish  the  practice  for  the  future. 
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Hardy  Ferneries  and  Kock-Work. 

The  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  constraction  of 
hardy  ferneries  are  especially  welcome,  as  they  in¬ 
dicate  a  diversity  of  tastes  in  gardening  matters, 
and  show  that  the  number  of  those  is  increasing 
who  can  see  beauty  in  plants  as  well  as  flowers. 
For  the  successful  cultivation  of  many  ferns,  if  not 
the  majority,  an  artificial  rock-work  is  necessary, 
and  a  rock-work  or  rock  garden  allows  of  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of,  besides  ferns,  a  large  number  of  plants 
classed  as  alpine.  First,  as  to  the  rock-work ; 
much  of  it  is  literally  rock-woWc,  and  very  bad 


Fig.  1.— WRONG.  Fig.  2.— RIGHT. 


work.  Nothing  can  be  more  out  of  place  than  a 
pile  of  stones  upon  a  lawn — like  an  eruption  upon 
a  fair  face.  A  rock-work  should  never  be  made 
for  the  sake  of  the  rocks.  Monstrous  things  are 
built  up  with  stones  and  cement,  with  pockets  to 
hold  soil;  plants,  without  reference  to  their  native 
localities,  are  set  upon  it,  and  the  whole  left  to 
frizzle  in  our  hot  suns.  A  rock-work  is  needed 
merely  because  it  enables  us  to  grow  certain  plants 
better  than  in  any  other  manner,  just  as  we  give 
some  plants  the  wettest  available  spot,  so  we  give 
others  the  rock-garden,  that  they  may  feel  the 
more  at  home.  The  rock-garden,  being  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  formal  and  artificial,  should  not 


Fig.  3.— rocks  naturaj.lt  placed. 


be  in  the  flower-beds  or  upon  the  lawn,  but  in  some 
nook  or  comer  where  such  a  wild  spot  might  nat¬ 
urally  occur.  Many  suppose  that  rock-plants, 
including  ferns,  must  have  shade.  This  is  not 
essential,  as  such  plants  vary  greatly  in  this  respect, 
and  many  of  the  finest  species,  in  their  native  al¬ 
pine  homes,  are  exposed  to  the  full  sun.  The 
peculiarity  of  those  plants  which  flourish  best  on 
the  rock-work  is,  that  they  have  long  fine  roots, 


Fig.  4.— ROCKS  ARTIFICIALLY  PLACED. 


which  find  their  way  down  among  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks,  where  they  are  not  affected  by  drouth- 
in  fact,  plants  which  really  need  a  mulching  of 
stones.  In  constructing  a  rock-garden,  one  must 
avail  himself  of  the  materials  at  hand  ;  if  weather¬ 
worn,  lichen-stained  and  moss-covered  stones  are 
to  be  obtained,  they  will  be  all  the  more  pleasing. 
No  rule  can  be  given  as  to  form  and  arrangement, 
but  if  one  is  in  a  rocky  district,  follow  as  near  as 
possible  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  rocks  of 
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the  neighborhood.  Rocks  of  various  sizes,  from 
as  large  as  one’s  fist,  up  to  the  size  of  a  barrel, 
may  be  made  useful.  A  flat,  unbroken  rock  is  of 
little  use  to  the  plants  in  question.  It  is  the  crev¬ 
ices  between  the  rocks  that  gives  the  rock-work  its 
value.  The  boy’s  description  of  making  a  cannon 
— “  they  take  a  long  hole  and  pour 
melted  iron  around  it  ” — applies  in 
a  measure  to  rock-work  ;  we  want 
many  long  holes  with  rocks  around 
them,  and  we  also  want  those  holes 
filled  with  earth.  The  essential 
point  to  be  observed  is,  to  have  all 
crevices  or  spaces  between  the 
rocks  in  full  communication  with 
the  earth.  Whether  a  large  or 
small  body  of  earth,  a  mere  crack 
or  a  “pocket”  is  to  hold  the 
roots  of  the  plants  ;  the  roots  should  find  earth  all 
the  way  down,  until  they  reach  the  surface  of  the 
planet  itself.  In  this  case  the  earth  is  always  kept 
from  drying  out  by  the  ascent  of  moisture  from  be¬ 
low.  Another  point  is,  that  the  crevices  be  so 
arranged  as  to  receive  the  rain  that  falls.  In  his 
excellent  work  on  “Alpine  Plants,”  Mr.  Wm. Robin¬ 
son,  editor  of  “The  Garden,”  London,  Eng.,  gives 
some  instructive  illustrations  of  the  manner  in 
which  rock-gardens  should  be  constructed,  and  he 
emphasizes  his  teachings  by  showing  how  the  work 
should  not  be  done,  as  well  as  the  proper  method. 
We  here  reproduce  some  of  his  engravings. 
Where,  as  may  sometimes  be  the  case, 
rocks  are  so  placed  as  to  leave  the 
fissures  in  a  nearly  horizontal  manner; 
if  these  are  as  in  figure  1,  the  plants 
will  fare  badly,  as  they  are  put  in 
places  of  safety  where  no  rains  can 
reach  them.  The  right  method  in  such 
cases  is  shown  in  figure  2.  In  figures 
3  and  4,  by  the  same  author,  we  have 
the  right  and  the  wrong  methods  of 
treating  rock-work  ;  in  the  first  (fig. 

3)  the  rocks  appear  as  if  nature  had 
placed  them  there,  while  in  figure  4 
the  artificial  character  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  manifest.  A  rock-garden  may  be  a  simple 
affair,  or  if  one  has  the  means  it  may  be  an  exten¬ 
sive  structure,  with  ravines,  defiles,  chasms,  cas¬ 
cades,  caverns,  etc,  and  the  work  referred  to  gives 
some  illustrations  of  what  may  be  done  if  one  has 
the  means  to  expend  in  this  direction.  Of  course 
we  have  in  view  only  an  inexpensive  structure,  if 
it  can  be  so  termed.  The  appearance  of  an  unpre¬ 
tending  rock-garden,  when  the  rocks  are  made  to 
appear  as  if  a  natural 
out-crop,  is  given  in 
figure  5,  from  the 
same  author,  who  in 
figure  6  shows  how 
an  old  stone  wall  may 
be  utilized  and  con¬ 
verted  from  an  en¬ 
cumbrance  into  a 
pleasing  feature.  If 
one  is  so  situated 
that  a  rock-work  of 
even  the  simplest 
form  is  not  practica¬ 
ble,  the  cultivation 
of  alpine  and  rock 
plants  need  not  be 
abandoned.  As  al¬ 
ready  stated,  one  of 
the  principal  reasons 
why  certain  plants 
grow  better  on  a  rock- 
work  than  elsewhere 
— some  even  refusing 
altogether  to  flour¬ 
ish  in  the  ordinary 
border,  is  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  to 

the  roots,  and  this  probably  consists  as  much  in 
preserving  a  uniformity  of  temperature  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture.  These  conditions  can  in  many 
cases  be  met  by  setting  the  plant  in  the  border, 
and  then  placing  around  it  a  broad,  low  mound  of 
stones,  extending  several  inches  from  the  plant. 


The  soil  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  the 
rocks  themselves.  In  no  case  should  it  be  of  a 
kind  to  pack  hard  or  to  bake  ;  woods-earth  or  peat, 
with  an  abundance  of  coarse,  sharp  sand,  will  ap¬ 
proach  in  character  to  the  soil  of  their  native 
homes.  Mr.  John  Robinson,  Salem,  Mass.,  in  his 


Fig.  5.— A  SMALL  ROCK  GARDEN. 

admirable  work  on  fern  culture,  shows  how  easy  it 
is  to  those,  who  care  for  the  plants,  rather  than  for 
a  pretentious  place  to  grow  them,  to  have  a  fernery, 
even  within  the  limits  of  a  city  yard.  We  give  a 
portion  of  his  illustration  of  his  fernery  (figure  7). 
A  rough  wall  was  built  of  loosely  piled  rocks,  about 
two  feet  in  front  of  the  boundary  fence, also  of  stone  ; 
the  space  between  was  filled  with  suitable  soil, 
which  found  its  way  into  crevices  among  the  rocks. 
The  large  ferns  were  planted  at  the  rear,  the  smaller 
in  front  and  in  and  among  the  “pockets”  of  the 
rough  wall.  When  the  boundary  fence  is  of  wood, 
a  rear  wall  would  have  to  be  built  also.  The 


Fig.  6.— AN  OLD  WALL  USED  AS  A  FERNERY. 

rock-garden  being  provided,  it  is  to  be  stocked 
with  plants  ;  it  may  be  devoted  to  ferns  only,  or 
to  alpine  flowering  plants.  In  either  case  one  will 
find  in  the  vicinity  a  large  number  of  plants  suited 
to  such  situations,  and  the  rambles  in  search  of 
them,  the  finding,  the  bringing  home  and  planting 
will  bring  a  foretaste  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
in  caring  for  them  in  after  years.  If  impatient  for 
an  immediate  effect,  and  unwilling  to  await  the 


Fig.  7. — HARDY  FERNERY  IN  A  CITY  YARD. 

slow  process  of  gradually  transferring  here  the  re¬ 
sults  of  one’s  own  collections,  there  are  establish¬ 
ments  where  “Alpine  Plants,”  including  our  choicer 
native  species,  are  to  be  had  at  moderate  prices. 
Such  plants  may  even  be  cultivated  in  pots, 
by  making  each  pot  a  miniature  rock-garden. 
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Another  Tree  Label. 

Iu  former  volumes  we  have  given  a  great  variety 
of  devices  for  labelling  trees ;  indeed,  only  last 
month  (page  143)  we  called  attention  to  one  of  the 
simplest  and,  so  far  as  permanence  is  concerned, 
one  of  the  best.  The  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  fault  of 
the  zinc  label  described  last  month  is,  that  it  is 
not  conspicuous ;  it  is  not  readily  seen  upon  the 
tree,  and,  when  found,  the  writing, 
though  thoroughly  indelible,  is  faint, 
and  requires  close  looking  to  read  it. 
Orchards,  as  a  general  thing,  need  no 
labels — the  position  of  the  tree  should 
always  lead  to  its  name  in  a  record  :  but 
where  one  has  a  small  collection,  or 
grafts  several  kinds  of  fruit  for  trial 
upon  one  tree,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
have  a  conspicuous  label.  Paper  labels, 
printed  in  clear  type,  and  enclosed  in  a 
metallic  frame  with  a  sheet  of  mica  in 
front,  are  to  be  purchased,  but  they  are 
expensive,  and  limited  to  the  common 
varieties.  We  have  seen  in  some  foreign 
journal  or  catalogue  a  label  printed  upon 
paper,  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  the  open¬ 
ing  to  which  "was  then  hermetically 
sealed  (by  melting  the  glass),  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  wire  to  hang  it  by.  A 
correspondent,  11  Pro  Bono  Publico ,” 
.gives  a  modification  of  this  which  is  simple,  prac¬ 
tical,  and  not  expensive ;  the  engraving  shows  it 
at  about  half  size.  The  vials,  known  to  the 
druggists  as  “tube  vials,”  cost  by  the  gross  about 
$1.60  ;  the  label  may  be  written  or  printed  ;  sound 
corks  should  be  used,  and  large  enough  to  require 
some  pressure  to  force  them  into  place,  and  the 
sealing  should  be  done  thoroughly.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  label  thus  treated  should  not  last  in¬ 
definitely,  if  not  broken.  One  precaution  should 
be  observed  :  if  a  label  of  this  kind  is  prepared  and 
sealed  up  on  a  damp  day,  the  chances  are  that  iu 
time  a  minute  fungus  or  sort  of  mould  may  appear 
on  the  paper,  and  disfigure  it ;  this  may  be  avoided 
by  having  all  parts  perfectly  dry  before  sealing. 
The  viaV  may  be  as  large  as  one  chooses,  but  the 
risk  of  breaking  is  greatly  increased  with  the  size. 


LABEL. 


Now  Sow  Your  Dandelions. 


No  doubt  that  many  will  wonder  what  brand  new 
wrinkle  is  implied  in  the  above  heading.  Most 
persons  have  looked  upon  the  Dandelion  as  a  weed 


to  be  got  rid  of,  and  rather  better  than  most  weeds, 
as  when  cut  up  by  the  root  iu  spring  it  makes  an 
acceptable  accompaniment  to  the  salt  meat.  The 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  are  aware  that 
we  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  advised  the 
cultivation  of  the  dandelion — not  indeed  by  sowing 
the  common  weed,  but  an  improved  kind.  This 
was  referred  to  last  month,  on  page  144,  iu  an  article 
on  “Greens,”  aud  now  that  the  time  for  sowing  is 
at  hand,  we  bring  it,  again  to  mind.  When  one  in¬ 
troduces  a  new  vegetable  into  cultivation,  he  is  a 
public  benefactor,  so  when  one  induces  another 
to  cultivate  a  vegetable  new  to  him,  though 
old  to  cultivation,  he  is  a  private  benefactor; 
by  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the  good  things 
of  the  world,  and  inducing  him  to  try  even 
but  one  of  them,  that  man’s  comfort  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  life  is  increased.  The  fact  that  the 
dandelion  is  a  weed,  is  no  argument  against  its 
cultivation  ;  parsnip  and  carrot  are  vastly  worse 


weeds,  yet  we  go  on  cultivating  them.  If  one  is 
fond  of  dandelion  at  all,  he  should  cultivate  it,  for 
two  reasons :  he  can  cut  a  bushel  in  less  time  than 
he  can  hunt  up  a  quart  in  the  fields,  and  is  as  much 
superior  to  the  wild  as  a  Savoy  is  to  a  common 
Drum-head  cabbage.  If  we  mistake  not,  we  are  in- 


for  training  Ivy,  and  is  to  be  commended  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  live  where  that  finest  of  ever¬ 
green  viues  is  hardy.  We  have  seen,  somewhere 
in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  the  Virginia  Creeper 
trained  in  a  similar  manner  from  one  tree  to  anoth¬ 
er  ;  the  effect  would  no  doubt  please  the  majority, 


PORTION  OF  A  SCREEN  OF  VINES. 


debted  for  the  improvement — or,  as  the  French 
have  it,  “amelioration  -of  the  Dandelion,  to  one 
of  the  Vilmorins  of  the  w  orld-renowned  horticul¬ 
tural  house  of  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  only  improvement  with 
which  the  name  is  connected,  but  this  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  world.  In  the  course  of  improving 
the  Dandelion,  three  useful  varieties  were  estab¬ 
lished,  the  Large-leaved,  the  Thick-leaved,  and  the 
Curled-leaved,  which  have  been  in  cultivation  for 
several  years,  and  this  j'ear  the  French  journals 
announce  still  another,  the  “  Very  Double  ”  (a 
cceurplcin),  Vilmorin’s  engraving  of  which  is  here 
reproduced.  The  French  use  the  Dandelion  almost 
solely  as  a  salad;  it  is  blanched  by  covering  the 
leaves,  usually  with  earth  :  in  a  few  days  they  lose 
their  green  color  and  nearly  all  of  their  bitterness, 
and  come  out  white,  crisp,  and  tender.  This  new 
variety  appears  as  if  especially  adapted  to  this 
treatment,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  try  if  it  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  older  kinds  as  a  pot-herb.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  with  the  Long-leaved,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  kept  in  our  leading  seed  stores.  Nothing 
is  simpler  than  the  culture.  Sow  this  month  in 
row's  two  feet  apart ;  thin,  when  large  enough,  to  a 
foot  apart ;  or  sow  in  a  seed  bed,  and  when  large 
enough,  in  June  or  July,  transplant  to  rows  at  the 
distances  above  named  ;  this  method  is  but  a  trifle 
more  troublesome  and  is  greatly  saving  of  seed. 
Keep  clean,  and  encourage  the  growth  all  summer, 
to  get  as  strong  plants  as  possible  ;  when  used  as 
salad,  it  is  blanched  in  September  or  October ; 
when  grown  for  greens  only,  it  is  better  when  the 
ground  freezes  to  lay  some  straw  or  litter  along 
the  rows.  The  next  spring  the  litter  is  removed 
from  directly  over  the  plants,  but  allowed  to  remain 
between  them,  as  it  will  keep  the  foilage  eleau. 


A  Use  for  Vines. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  mark  a  boundary  or 
division  line  when  neither  a  fence  nor  a  hedge  is 
desirable — as,  for  example,  between  the  ornamental 
portion  of  the  grounds  and  those  reserved  for  the 
vegetable  garden  or  for  the  clothes-yard.  In  such 
cases  a  most  pleasing  screen  may  be  formed  by  the 
aid  of  quick-growing  vines,  the  best  of  which  for 
this  purpose  is  our  Virginia  Creeper.  Strong  posts 
of  suitable  bight  should  be  set  8  or  10  feet  apart, 
and  several  vines  planted  at  the  base  of  each. 
Chains  of  sufficient  length  to  form  graceful  fes¬ 
toons  are  to  be  carried  from  post  to  post,  and  as  the 
vines  grow  they  are  to  be  trained  upon  them.  The 
effect  of  such  a  screen  is  only  partially  conveyed  by 
the  engraving,  as  it  show's  but  a  single  member. 
This  method  is  used  with  fine  effect  in  Europe 


but  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  fancy  anything  done 
to  a  tree  that  suggests  mutilation,  and  as  the  fasten¬ 
ing  of  chains  does  this,  we  prefer  to  leave  it  undone. 


Poultry  Proof  Pences. 

That  chickens  are  most  useful  in  a  garden,  but 
that  liens  and  horticulture  are  not  compatible,  every 
one  with  much  experience  will  maintain.  The  bet- 
terw'ay  is  to  fence  in  the  poultry,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  they  must  be  fenced  out.  If  one  is  to 
build  a  garden-fence,  the  possibilities  of  poultry  will 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  provided  against ;  but  most 


Fig.  1.— FENCE  WITH  WIRE. 

frequently  the  fence  is  already  built,  and  in  that  case 
is  usually  excellent  for  keeping  out  almost  every 
thing  except  hens,  the  very  thing  for  which  a  fence 
is  most  needed.  The  accompanying  engravings  are 
from  two  sketches  by  L.  D.  Snook,  Tates  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  and  give  methods  of  so  changing  the  common 
board  fence  as  to  make  it  serve  for  fencing  in  or 
fencing  out  fowls.  In  fig.  1  the  space  between 
each  two  boards  is  practically  closed  by  stretching 
a  galvanized  wire  midway  between — No.  10  being 
sufficiently  heavy  ;  should  the  lower  board  be  too 
far  from  the  ground,  the  space  may  be  closed  by 
another  board,  or  diminished  by  the  use  of  a  wire 
as  may  be  best.  In  fig.  2,  the  same  end  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  use  of  slats  nailed  to  the  fence- 


boards.  Common  laths  may  be  used  as  a  make¬ 
shift,  but  it  is  better  to  use  regular  fence-slats.  If 
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the  fence  is  too  low,  its  hight  may  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  allowing  the  slats  to  project  above.  If 
slats  have  to  be  sawed  for  the  purpose,  they  should 
be  of  stuff  fully  half  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  two 
inches  wide— or  wider  if  desired.  The  ordinary 
slats  are  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  wide, 
and  if  placed  upon  the  board  fence  at  their  own 
width  apart,  form  a  very  serviceable  barrier. 


Thermometers. 

If  a  thermometer  is  only  to  show  us  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air,  whether  out-doors  or  in,  it  makes 
but  little  difference  how  it  is  mounted,  provided  it 
is  properly  secured  against  accidental  breaking. 
But  we  often  wish  to  have  water  or  other  liquid  at 
a  given  temperature  ;  it  is  impossible,  especially  in 
warm  weather,  to  churn  properly  and  not  know  the 
exact  condition  of  the  cream,  and  other  cases  are 
occurring  in  which  the  thermometer  must  take  a 
part.  For  these  varied  uses  the  old  style  of  ther¬ 
mometer  will  not  answer,  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  properly  cleaning  it,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  we  used  to  know  in  the 
laboratory  what  was  called  a  “chemical  thermome¬ 
ter,”  a  costly  instrument,  to  be  used  with  special 
care  not  to  break  it.  The  thermometer,  scale  and 
all,  was  completely  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  ;  this 
could  be  placed  in  boiling  acids  and  other  destruc¬ 
tive  liquids,  and  remain  uninjured ;  a  rinsing  in 
water  perfectly  cleansed  it  and  made  it  ready  for 
another  use.  Within  a  few  years  the  costly  “Chem¬ 
ical  Thermometer,”  or  one  of  precisely  the  same 
construction,  has  been  offered  for  common  use  at 
an  astonishingly  low  price,  and  while  it  can  serve 
every  purpose  of  the  common  thermometer,  it  may 
be  used  in  many  cases  in  which  that  can  not  be, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  come  into 
general  use,  as  it  will  serve  every  purpose  to  which 
~  a  thermometer  can  be  put.  The  engraving 
shows  one  of  these  instruments.  The  bulb 
and  tube  filled  with  mercury  are  as  in  any 
other  thermometer ;  the  graduated  scale  is 
upon  paper,  and  attached  to  the  tube  of  the 
thermometer;  the  whole  is  then  enclosed  in 
an  exterior  glass  tube,  all  save  the  bulb,  which 
is  in  part  or  in  whole  exposed.  The  outer 
glass  tube  or  case  is  closed  above,  and  has  a 
ring  to  admit  a  cord  or  wire  by  which  to  hang 
it  up.  Those  offered  for  sale,  like  other 
styles,  have  a  very  narrow  range,  or  very  long 
one,  according  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Having  watched  the  makers  of 
common  thermometers,  and  knowing  how 
many  times  more  difficult  it  is  to  make  one 
like  this,  we  are  utterly  at  loss  to  know  how 
such  an  instrument  can  be  made  to  retail 
for  a  dollar.  Indeed,  the  Dairy  Supply  Co. 
sell  those  for  use  in  the  dairy,  equally  well 
made,  but  with  shorter  range,  for  75c.  Of 
course,  common  thermometer.-,  mounted  in 
wood,  may  be  sold  for  25c. — but  these  glass 
encased  ones  require  great  skill  to  make 
them.  When  the  retailer  and  the  importer  have  had 
their  profit,  when  the  duty  is  paid,  and  the  merchant 
upon  the  other  side  gets  his  profit,  we  wonder 
how  much  of  the  75c.  gets  to  the  poor  work¬ 
man,  who  wears  his  life  away  over  the  blow-pipe. 


The  Cultivation  of  the  Quince. 

To  judge  from  our  correspondence,  there  is  a 
newly  awakened  interest  in  Quince  culture.  Some 
ask  for  books  upon  the  subject,  and  others  inquire 
as  to  the  probable  profits  of  a  Quince  orchard. 
There  is  not  enough  to  be  said  on  the  subject  to 
require  a  special  volume  ;  the  standard  works  on 
fruit  culture— Barry’s,  Thomas’,  Downing’s,  etc. — 
each  give  the  needed  instructions.  We  have  no 
data  from  which  to  give  the  probable  returns  from 
an  acre  in  Quinces.  The  attempts  at  anything  like 
proper  cultivation  have  been  comparatively  few ; 
but,  judging  from  the  prolific  character  of  a  few 
trees  of  our  own,  and  the  price  which  really  good 
fruit  brings  in  the  market,  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
take  a  series  of  years,  the  Quince  will  be  found 
quite  as  profitable  as  any  other  orchard  fruit. 
Quinces  bear  so  well,  in  spite  of  bad  treatment,  that 


it  is  a  popular  notion  that  neglect  suits  it  best. 
This  is  a  great  mistake ;  there  is  no  fruit  that  re¬ 
sponds  more  promptly  to  good  culture,  and  we 
would  advise  no  one  to  undertake  the  cultivation 
of  quinces  unless  they  intend  to  cultivate  them. 
The  land  should  not  be  a  low,  wet,  out-of-the-way 
piece,  good  for  nothing  else,  but  such  soil  as  will 
yield  good  returns  of  any  farm  crop,  and  it  should 
be  put  into  good  condition  by  manuring  and  plow¬ 
ing.  There  are  two  methods  of  training  the 
Quince — or,  rather,  one  method,  the  other  being 
the  absence  of  training.  It  is  advised  by  some  to 
allow  the  tree  to  grow  in  a  bush  form,  with  several 
stems  from  one  root.  The  alleged  reason  for  this 
is,  that  if  the  borers  destroy  one  stem  or  trunk, 
there  will  be  others  left.  The  proper  method  is,  to 
grow  the  Quince  in  a  tree  form,  with  a  clean  trunk 
and  regular  head ;  then  the  borers  can  be  kept  out, 
or  killed  if  they  ever  get  in,  a  matter  well  nigh  im¬ 
possible  when  each  tree  presents  a  thicket  of  stems. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  some 
trouble  to  form  a  head, 
but  it  has  to  be  done 
but  once,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  warrant  it. 

The  soil  being  well  pre¬ 
pared,  set  the  trees  at 
12  feet  apart.  The  first 
step  in  forming  a  head 
is  to  get  a  stout  stem. 

If  the  young  trees  are 
weak,  it  will  be  better 
to  cut  them  back  severe¬ 
ly  and  secure  a  new 
growth.  The  object 
should  be  to  get  a 
strong  stem,  at  least  an 
inch  in  diameter,  upon 
which  to  form  a  head. 

If  the  stem  is  weak, 
give  it  a  stake.  Look 
out  for  borers,  the 
presence  of  which  is 
readily  detected,  as  the 
bark  is  so  smooth.  Al¬ 
low  no  suckers  to  grow. 

As  to  varieties :  the 
best  known  and  most 
generally  cultivated  is 
the  Orange,  also  called  the  Apple  Quince.  The 
Pear-shaped  Quince  is  preferred  in  some  markets, 
but  it  is  not  so  good  a  bearer.  Rea’s  Seedling  has 
been  very  satisfactory  with  us ;  it  is  a  fine  large 
fruit,  and  the  tree  bears  well.  A  quite  new  variety, 
the  Champion,  which  originated  in  Connnecticut, 
promises  to  be  valuable  and  worthy  of  consideration. 


XW°  For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


What  Exercise  do  Your  Boys  and  Girls 


Take. 

There  are  Gadgrinds  of  both  sexes  who  may  say 
that  “  my  boys  get  enough  exercise  in  doing  the 
chores  all  the  year,  and  as  soon  as  spring  opens 
they  can  get  it  behind  the  plow  and  harrow,  or,  later, 
in  the  hay  and  harvest  fields  ;  they  are  tired  enough 
with  the  exercise  of  their  work.”  As  to  the  girls, 
it  may  be  said :  “  The  daily  routine  of  the  house, 
the  sweeping  and  dusting,  the  table  setting,  and  the 
dish-washing,  give  a  plenty  of  exercise  ;  but  if  they 
need  any  more  they  can  help  on  washing  days,  and 
find  a  use  for  all  their  strength.” — We  would  not 
say  that  the  ideas  implied  in  these  answers  are 
the  rule,  but  that  it  is  far  too  generally  the  case 
that  mere  work  is  looked  upon  as  exercise,  and 
that  it  will  at  all  answer  for  or  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exercise  as  recreation.  For  exercise  to  be 
beneficial  it  must  not  only  be  of  a  kind  unlike 
the  usual  daily  occupation,  but  it  must  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  mind.  Mere  muscular  move¬ 
ment,  that  is  not  work,  but  made  solely  for  exer¬ 
cise,  without  engaging  the  mind  also,  is  of  very 
little  use.  Many  years  ago  the  writer  lived  in  the 
city,  and  in  that  portion  of  it  where  there  were 


numerous  (and  very  high-priced)  schools  for  young 
ladies.  In  these  schools  a  part  of  the  regular  pro¬ 
gramme  was  the  morning  and  afternoon  walk. 
These  girls  went  out  in  pairs,  the  youngest  in  front 
and  marshalled  by  two  or  more  teachers.  One 
teacher  at  the  “  head  of  the  column  ”  regulated 
the  pace,  the  other  at  the  rear  kept  an  eye  on  all  in 
front  of  her.  To  see  these  poor  girls,  each  pair  at  a 
stated  distance  from  the  pair  in  front,  and  fated  to 
look  at  their  shoulders— for  looking  to  the  right  or 
left  would  be  seen  by  the  “rearguard”  and  re¬ 
ported  at  headquarters  ;  to  watch  them  as  they 
moved  along  at  a  snail’s  pace— the  pace  gov¬ 
erned  by  that  of  the  smallest  child — up  one  street 
and  down  the  other,  and  back  home — this  done 
morning  and  evening,  day  in  and  day  out — seemed 
to  us  a  most  melancholy  burlesque  upon  exercise, 
and  was  probably  as  near  the  real  thing  as  the 
mental  cramming  which  the  poor  girls  received  did 
to  education.  If  those  girls  could  have  had  only  a 


city  back-yard  where  they  could  have  taken  exer¬ 
cise  as  they  pleased — without  the  horrid  formality  of 
these  walks— what  a  difference.  We  hold  that  ex¬ 
ercise  is  of  little  value  that  works  the  body  and 
neglects  the  mind.  The  side-walk  promenades  re¬ 
ferred  to  presented  only  so  many  squares  to  be 
walked  around.  Suppose  that  the  same  distance 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  country,  with  at  the 
end  a  locality  where  Bluets,  wild  Violets  and 
Spring  Beauty  could  be  gathered  !  It  being  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  mind  shall  be  concerned  as  well  as 
the  body,  if  we  would  have  useful  exercise,  the 
question  presents  itself  how  can  this  be  best  ac¬ 
complished.  The  utility  of  rambles,  with  flowers  as 
the  object,  has  been  alluded  to,  and  other  branches 
of  natural  history  offer  the  same  advantages.  But 
it  is  desirable  to  have  exercise  and  recreation  nearer 
home ;  something  that  requires  little  or  no  prepa^ 
ration,  and  at  the  same  time  something  in  which 
the  boys  and  girls  (both  old  and  young),  and  those 
of  the  neighbors,  too,  if  need  be,  may  join.  It  was 
because  it  offered  all  these  that  Croquet  acquired  its 
popularity  so  suddenly,  and  retained  it  so  long.  It 
not  only  is  a  social  exercise,  but,  in  requiring  some 
skill,  occupied  the  mind  in  the  endeavor  to  accom¬ 
plish  something— to  get  the  better  of  the  opposite 
players.  But,  like  all  good  things,  Croquet  has  had 
its  day,  and  there  is  a  desire  for  something  new.  In 
England,  the  leading  out-door  games,  besides  Cro¬ 
quet,  are  Lawn  Tennis  and  Archery.  Lawn  Tennis, 
probably  for  the  reason  that  it  requires  consider¬ 
able  preparation  and  some  one  who  knows  the  laws 
of  the  game  to  instruct  others,  seems  to  have  taken 
very  little  foothold  in  this  country.  Archery,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  yearly  increasing  in  popularity. 
As  affording  exercise  for  both  body  and  mind— as 
being  a  social  game,  admitting  of  any  number  of 
participants — as  a  home  game,  one  that  is  possible 
on  the  lawn,  or  elsewhere  close  at  hand — as  a  game 
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for  which  the  outfit  is  not  costly — it,  in  fact,  meets 
every  possible  requirement  in  a  family  game  that 
shall  furnish  recreation,  that  shall  be  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  work  as  possible,  and  to  be  partici¬ 
pated  in  because,  and  for  that  reason  only,  it  affords 
healthful  exercise  for  both  body  and  mind.  The 
kind  of  exercise  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  bow  is 
unlike  that  in  most  other  out-door  amusements  ; 
it  brings  into  play  the  muscles  of  both  arms,  and 
aids  in  developing  the  chest,  and  leads  to  an  erect 
and  graceful  carriage  of  the  body.  An  archery  party, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  attractive  to  the  spec¬ 
tators,  as  the  outfit  and  the  positions  taken  by  the 
players  are  exceedingly  picturesque  and  pleasing. 
We  have  frequently  referred  to  the  mental  exercise, 
holding  that  to  be  quite  as  important  as  the  other. 
Archery  affords  this  in  an  unusual  degree,  for,  be¬ 
sides  the  excitement  of  rivalry,  the  desire  to  excel 
another,  the  conditions  of  success  must  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  this  will  lead  those  who  desire  to  excel  to 
consider  under  what  conditions  the  best  shots  are 
made.  Besides  this,  while  Archery  is  now  merely 
a  game,  it  was  formerly  an  art.  The  history  of  the 
bow,  not  only  as  a  weapon  of  war,  but  as  the  only 
pne  used  in  the  hunt,  opens  up  an  interesting  period 
>f  history,  and  those  so  inclined  will  find  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Archery  most  attractive.  In  view  of  the 
revival  of  Archery — in  fact,  it  promises  to  be  the 
coming  home  exercise  or  game — a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  have  been  at  work  devising  new  and  attractive 
forms  of  the  bow,  arrow,  and  other  accessories. 
Several  of  these  new  designs  in  Archery  have  been 
presented  to  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  no  doubt 
because  they  are  widely  known  as  agents  for  Cran¬ 
dall’s  Blocks,  the  most  popular  toys  of  the  age. 
One  of  these  new  styles  of  Bows  and  accesso¬ 
ries — that  invented  by  Wright  &  Thome — seemed 
to  possess  so  many  novel  and  useful  features  that 
they  have  undertaken  the  sale  of  them.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  in  which  the  bow — of  course,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  outfit — differs  from  other 
bows,  and  the  accessories  were  shown  last  month, 
on  next  to  the  last  page  of  the  cover,  and  are  given 
more  in  full  in  a  Catalogue  which  is  sent  upon  appli¬ 
cation.  We  may  suggest  that,  besides  the  home 
exercise  of  Archery — and  we  believe  in  home  amuse¬ 
ments  before  all  others — the  formation  of  Archery 
Clubs,  to  meet  at  stated  times,  to  adopt  some  simple 
uniform,  and  to  exercise  for  some  inexpensive 
prize.  Such  clubs  greatly  conduce  to  good  feeling, 
and  as  they  create  a  community  feeling,  make  bet¬ 
ter  neighbors.  Let  our  young  people  try  Archery. 


A  Compact  Quilting  Frame. 

It  looks  as  if  there  might  be  a  quilting  mania, 
from  the  receipt  in  quick  succession  of  three  de¬ 
signs  for  quilting  frames.  These  designs  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same — varying  in  unimportant  details  only 


Fig.  1. — STANDARD  OF  QUILTING  FRAME. 


— and  appear  to  be  an  improvement  upon  any  of  the 
numerous  frames  we  have  published.  Having  sev¬ 
eral  to  choose  from,  we  accept  the  one  that  has 
come  the  greatest  distance — that  by  George  Lin- 
field,  Washington  Co. ,  Oregon.  The  frame  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  standards  or  end  pieces,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  upper  horizontal 
portion  is  30  in.  long,  and  of  2  by  3-inch  stuff  ;  be¬ 


tween  this  and  the  foot  is  an  upright  30  in.  high, 
with  two  mortises  for  the  slats.  There  are  two 
slats,  7  ft.  long  and  1  by  3  in. ;  each  end  i6  cut  to 
form  a  tenon,  which  passes  far  enough  through  the 
upright  in  fig.  1  to  allow  of  a  Much  pin  ;  when  the 
slats  are  in  place,  and  the  pins  driven  in,  the  whole 
is  very  firm,  and  may  be  moved  about  if  desired  ; 

Fig.  2. — SLAT  TO  JOIN  STANDARD. 

the  lower  slat  answers  as  a  foot-rest  for  those  work¬ 
ing  at  the  quilt.  The  two  rollers,  fig.  3,  may  be 
round  or  8-sided,  7  ft.  long  and  2  in.  through  ;  one 
end  has  a  round  bearing  H  in.  diameter  ;  the  other 
end  has  a  similar  bearing,  and  beyond  that  is  an 
inch  square,  to  hold  the  ratchet-wheel  shown  in  fig. 
1.  The  ratchet-wheels  may  be  of  hard  wood,  4  in. 
diameter  and  an  inch  thick.  A  strip  of  cloth  is 


Fig.  3.— ROLLER  TO  HOLD  QUILT. 


tacked  to  each  roller.  E.  S.  Hallett,  of  Indiana, 
makes  the  ratchet-wheel  of  sheet-iron,  and  5  in.  in 
diameter ;  uses  but  one  slat,  which  with  the  roller 
is  9  ft.  long.  The  advantage  of  this  frame  over 
most  others  is  the  small  space  it  occupies,  whether 
in  use  or  not.  If  the  work  is  interrupted,  the  quilt 
can  be  rolled  up  on  the  rollers  and  set  aside. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

More  Baby  Talk. 

After  all.  there  is  nothing  connected  with  the 
Household  so  important  as  the  proper  nurture  of 
our  children.  I  need  not  apologize  for  coming 
back  to  the  subject  so  often.  How  can  I  help  it 
now,  when  my  arms  and  my  time  and  my  heart  and 
mind  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  care  of  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  cunningest  babies  that  ever  came 
into  this  world  ?  All  mothers  will  understand  this 
language,  which  no  doubt  seems  extravagant  to 
others.  A  bachelor  friend  of  the  family  called 
here  the  other  day,  and  was  surprised  to  find  what 
he  called  “a  little  stranger”  among  us.  I  pitied 
his  ignorance  of  babyhood.  But  it  was  not  a  will¬ 
ing  ignorance,  for  he  asked  some  curious  questions 
on  the  subject — wanted  to  know  if  the  fourth  or 
fifth  or  sixth  baby  in  a  family  seemed  just  as  won¬ 
derful  and  delightful  to  its  parents  as  the  first 
child.  I  was  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God,  for  how  dreadful  it  would  be  if  this 
story  of  human  life  and  love  did  ever  grow  old  and 
wearisome.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Lord’s  great  mercy 
that  to  loving  parents,  each  infant  added  to  the 
flock,  is  a  fresh  wonder  and  source  of  tender  ad¬ 
miration.  Sometimes  our  hands  are  so  full  and  our 
strength  is  so  little,  that  we  do  not  see  how  we  can 
possibly  do  or  bear  any  more  as  mothers  ;  and  we 
could  not,  if  the  baby  itself  did  not  awaken  such  a 
fresh  fountain  of  love  for  its  own  sweet  helpless¬ 
ness  as  gives  us  new  energy  and  courage — new 
physical  strength  too,  in  many  cases.  Let  me  say 
plainly  that  I  believe  parentage,  under  healthy  and 
happy  conditions,  to  be  decidedly  wholesome  for 
women,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  It  is 
good  for  men,  too,  and  a  pure  and  wise  fatherhood 
is  quite  as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  as  a  good  and  loving  motherhood.  Fathers 
ought  to  see  a  good  deal  of  their  little  children ; 
ought  to  share  to  some  extent  in  the  real  daily  care 
which  infancy  entails  upon  some  one.  Babies  are 
costly  treasures,  and  some  one  must  very  frequently 
attend  to  their  various  needs,  and  one  who  does 
this  with  loving  attention,  is  sure  to  reap  a  blessing. 
The  experience  is  so  new  and  wonderful  to  the 
young  parents  of  a  first  child,  that  they  fancy  the 
delight  comes  largely  from  its  novelty.  But  there 
are  added  elements  of  pleasure  as  other  children 
come  along.  The  wonder  of  the  little  brothers  and 
sisters  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see.  It  seems  to  me. 
that  children  who  are  led  to  believe  that  the  doctor 
or  nurse  brings  the  baby  to  its  mother,  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  love  and  reverence  it  as  those  do  who  believe 
that  it  has  come  from  Heaven  as  one  of  God’s  most 
precious  gifts — came  to  mamma’s  bed  in  the  night, 
as  the  youngest  one  thinks — grew  naturally  in 


God’s  appointed  way  as  the  elder  ones  have  heard) 
as  the  flowers  and  fruits  each  grow  in  their  own 
heaven-appointed  way.  It  pains  me  to  think  of 
the  falsehoods  other  mothers  have  told  their  confid¬ 
ing  children  about  our  precious  baby,  and  I  can 
hardly  wonder  at  the  indignation  or  contempt 
which  better-informed  children  feel  for  these  false 
stories.  I  think  it  important,  however,  as  we  give 
truthful  answers  to  our  children’s  inquiries,  that 
we  caution  them  not  to  talk  on  such  subjects  with 
any  but  their  parents.  A  very  little  correct  in¬ 
formation  satisfies  most  children,  and  the  subject 
is  easily  changed. 

Baby's  Nights. 

One  of  my  late  letters  of  congratulation,  lacks  a 
little  pity  in  some  of  its  lines.  It  comes  from  a 
mother  of  only  one  child.  She  says,  “  I  have  no 
doubt  the  little  one  has  found  a  warm  welcome  in 
your  heart,  but  I  think  of  the  tired  and  already 
overtaxed  mother,  and  wonder  if  strength  sufficient 
will  be  added  to  carry  you  safely  through  the  next 
two  or  three  years  of  wakeful  nights  and  baby¬ 
tending  days.  Or  do  your  babies  go  to  bed  and 
sleep  all  night  like  grown  folks.  Mine  didn’t,  and 
we  are  making  up  now  for  lost  sleep.” 

I  have  not  forgotten  my  experience  with  my  first 
baby  when  he  was  the  only  child.  We  either  kept 
a  lamp  burning  all  night  or  lighted  one  whenever 
anything  was  the  matter  with  the  little  one.  This 
was  all  unnecessary  and  has  never  been  repeated  in 
this  family.  The  present  baby  has  slept  in  a  dark 
room  every  night  since  he  came  here,  and  since  the 
first  week  no  lamp  has  been  lighted  on  his  account. 
A  maple  “chunk”  has  burned  slowly  in  the  stove 
all  night  until  this  week  (early  in  March),  but  a 
window  has  been  kept  open  nearly  every  night.  He 
is  usually  sound  asleep  soon  after  7  o’clock,  often 
earlier,  and  does  not  wake  again  until  after  mid¬ 
night.  He  sometimes  goes  off  into  this  sound 
sleep  while  nursing,  and  sometimes  is  rocked  to 
sleep.  The  little  grunts  and  squeaks  he  makes, 
stretching  himself  as  he  gradually  wakes  up  with 
hunger  in  the  uight,  awake  me,  so  he  does  not 
arouse  any  one  by  crying.  Here,  it  has  come  to  be 
considered,  by  father  and  mother  both,  as  quite  un¬ 
desirable  for  both  parents  to  occupy  the  same  bed 
with  baby.  No  bed  is  wide  enough  for  this,  and  a 
crib  for  baby  alone  is  not  the  best  place  for  him  in 
winter.  So  it  is  never  necessary  to  have  him  sleep 
on  my  arm  except  when  feeding  him,  and  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  keep  a  warm  room,  as  he  does  not 
have  to  be  moved  from  under  the  warm  bed-clothes. 
Usually  no  change  of  garments  is  required  as  he  is 
dressed  for  the  night  with  sufficient  protection  to 
carry  him  through.  If  he  gets  uneasy  about  it, 
however,  his  “  under-clothes  ”  can  be  changed 
without  uncovering  mother  or  child,  if  you  have 
the  napkins  carefully  folded  ready  for  use  and  laid 
near,  so  that  you  know  just  how  to  open  and  use 
them  in  the  dark.  These  quiet  nights  are  worth 
trying  for,  and  to  secure  them,  the  mother  and  child 
should  not  be  crowded,  the  room  should  be  well 
ventilated  and  reasonably  quiet,  and  the  baby 
should  never  be  taken  up  in  the  night  or  exposed 
to  the  lamp-light  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
When  an  infant  has  to  be  fed  with  a  spoon  or  drink 
from  a  cup,  the  case  becomes  more  difficult,  but  let 
everything  be  done  with  as  little  fuss  as  possible. 
If  the  mother  can  nurse  the  child  at  all,  if  her  milk 
is  healthy  but  only  insufficient  in  quantity,  the  child 
need  not  be  weaned  entirely,  but  have  two  or  three 
additional  meals,  and  none  need  come  in  the  night. 

Bread  that  is  Sweet. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  hy  sweet  bread,” 
said  the  hired  girl ;  and  she  didn’t.  Her  bread  was 
well  kneaded  and  very  light,  but  never  really  sweet 
and  sometimes  sour.  That  bread  shall  taste  sweet, 
is  one  of  my  household  hobbies,  perhaps.  I  hear 
bread  praised  as  very  nice,  which  seems  to  me  quite 
poor,  because  it  lacks  this  essential  quality.  Sugar 
will  not  give  the  desired  sweetness,  and  surely  soda 
cannot.  In  the  wheat  itself  is  the  saccharine  prin¬ 
ciple — all  the  sugar  that  is  needed  to  make  our 
bread  palatable  or  nutritious.  All  I  ask  is  that  the 
wheat  when  ground  into  flour  or  meal  shall  not  be 
so  prepared  as  food,  as  to  lose  all  of  this  natural 
sweetness.  It  is  less  likely  to  do  so,  if  the  flour— 
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at  least  a  part  of  it— is  scalded  by  boiling  -water  be¬ 
fore  the  yeast  is  added.  Of  course  the  mixture 
must  be  below  scalding  heat  before  the  yeast  is  put 
in.  But  bread  loses  its  natural  sweetness  by  being 
allowed  to  rise  too  long.  Sweetness  is  sacrificed  to 
lightness.  We  should  do  our  best  to  secure  both. 
In  common  baker’s  bread  we  have  “  a  stone,”  or  at 
least  chips,  when  we  ask  for  bread.  Much  nour¬ 
ishment  of  the  wheaten  flour  has  been  fermented 
away  during  the  rising  of  the  bread.  The  only 
thing  you  can  taste,  iu  many  cases,  is  the  salt.  In¬ 
deed,  the  natural  delicious  flavor  of  many  grains 
and  vegetables  is  almost  wholly  concealed  by  the  too 
free  use  of  salt  in  our  food.  Lately,  while  having 
my  food  brought  to  my  room,  I  grew  very  tired  of 
the  salted  white  bread,  and  the  yeast  graham  bread 
sweetened  artificially,  and  I  told  my  little  daughter 
about  anew  kind  of  bread  described  in  a  late  journal. 
Her  little  hands  fol  lowed  my  directions  with  success. 

Graham  Sticks. 

Mix  together,  and  knead  very  thoroughly,  not 
making  the  dough  too  hard,  graham  flour,  sifted  or 
not,  as  you  choose,  and  cold  water.  Boll  into  pipe 
stems,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  That  is  all.  The 
presiding  genius  of  the  kitchen  looked  on  in  won¬ 
dering  amusement.  She  said  they  could  not  be 
light  without  yeast,  or  soda,  or  baking  powder,  or 
something  to  make  them  light ;  and  they  could  not 
be  good  without  salt  or  sugar,  or  something  to 
flavor  them.  But  they  were  light,  and  they  were 
good,  and  every  one  was  eaten  with  pleasure  by 
the  members  of  the  family.  They  needed  good 
chewing,  but  that  gave  us  a  chance  to  discover 
their  full  sweetness.  No  doubt  they  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  use  of  sweet  milk  as  “mixing,”  in¬ 
stead  of  water,  like  the  graham  crackers  we  make. 
After  feasting  on  these  “  sticks  ” — I  know  how  ab¬ 
surd  this  sounds  to  people  who  dote  on  “  good  liv¬ 
ing,”  concerning  which  “  more  anon  ” — I  could 
not  go  back  contentedly  to  yeast  bread  ;  so  I  called 
for  graham  gems,  and  gave  the  girl  directions  for 
mixing  them  with  water — nothing  but  the  graham 
flour  and  cold  or  lukewarm  water.  I  told  her  to  mix 
the  batter  a  little  thicker  than  for  pancakes,  so 
that  it  would  pour  out  thick  and  chunky  from  the 
spoon,  thick  enough  to  pile  up  a  little  on  the  pans, 
but  thin  enough  to  level  itself  down  directly.  I 
was  afraid  her  skepticism  would  affect  the  gems, 
but  when  she  brought  me  some  for  my  breakfast, 
they  seemed  the  sweetest  bread  that  I  had  tasted 
for  some  time.  So  long  as  we  kept  a  cow,  I  used 
either  sweet  or  sour  milk  for  mixing  gems,  and  it 
has  never  seemed  easy  to  go  back  to  water  gems. 
But  now  I  eat  them  with  gladness,  and  hear  them 
called  for  by  the  children  when  they  are  hungry, 
and  see  them  eaten  without  butter  or  dressing  of 
any  kind,  with  evident  relish,  as  other  children  eat 
their  cookies.  The  gem  batter  must  be  beaten  or 
stirred  very  thoroughly,  put  into  hot  gem  pans, 
and  baked  quickly  in  a  hot  oven — hot  when  the 
gems  go  into  it.  Those  who  have  not  tried  these 
gems,  or  perhaps  have  never  heard  of  them,  may 
need  to  be  told  that  they  are  best  when  fresh  and 
warm,  but  old  gems  may  be  made  about  as  good  as 
new  by  dipping  them  into  cold  water,  laying  them 
on  a  plate  or  tin,  and  heating  them  through  in  the 
oven.  Never  cut  open  hot  gems,  but  break  apart. 

Soreness  of  the  Feet. 

About  a  year  ago,  I  wished  to  make  Inquiry 
somewhere  how  to  cure  soreness  of  the  larger  joint 
of  the  big  toe.  Help  came  in  the  way  of  a  hired 
girl,  and  this  gave  a  chance  for  more  rest,  or  only 
a  moderate  use  of  the  feet.  I  thought  the  case  was 
so  bad  that  some  outward  application  must  be 
made,  but  mere  rest  was  the  only  thing  needed. 
Since  then,  care  has  been  taken  that  no  seams  of 
the  shoe  come  over  that  joint. 

A  Pretty  Rug. 

A  correspondent  tells  me  of  a  rug  she  has  lately 
made  of  carpet  and  old  pantaloons.  She  says  : 
“  Take  an  old  sack,  three  feet  long  and  two  feet 
wide  ;  then  a  piece  of  narrow  striped  stair  carpet, 
eighteen  inches  long  and  ten  inches  wide,  fastened 
in  the  center.  Fill  out  the  sack  with  pieces  of  the 
old  pantaloons ;  cut  two  inches  long,  inch  and  a 
half  wide,  and  rounded  at  two  of  the  corners,  sewed 
on  to  imitate  fish  scales.  For  a  finish,  at  the  edge 


of  the  carpet  make  a  double  fold  of  some  bright 
cloth.”  This  fold  is  put  on  where  the  scales  join 
the  carpet,  I  suppose. 

Showy  Tarts. 

The  same  correspondent  tells  me  how  she  puts 
her  tarts  together.  Roll  the  crust  thin,  cut  with  a 
cake  or  biscuit  cutter,  making  three  thimble  holes 
in  half  of  the  crusts.  When  preparing  them  for 
the  table,  put  the  jelly  on  the  plain  crusts,  and  lay 
one  of  the  perforated  crusts  on  top  of  each.  The 
jelly  fills  the  holes. 


The  Fire-Place  in  Summer. 


A  fire-place,  large  or  small,  may  not  only  have  its 
unsightliness  covered,  but  it  may  be  made  an  at¬ 
tractive  and  beautiful  feature  of  the  room  by  convert¬ 
ing  it  into  a  fernery.  It  is  well,  to  prevent  all  injury 
from  water,  to  have  a  shallow  pan  or  tray  made  of 
galvanized  iron  ;  this  should  fit  the  floor  of  the 
fire-place,  extending  as  far  forward  upon  the  hearth 
as  may  be  desirable,  with  its  edges  turned  up  all 
around  for  about  two  inches.  This  is  the  only 
expense  attending  it ;  all  the  rest  is  to  be  furnished 
by  the  woods  and  fields,  and  is  vastly  more  easy  to 


those  who  live  in  the  country  than  to  dwellers  in 
towns — though  these,  if  they  have  a  taste  for 
rambling,  will  find  a  way  to  accomplish  it.  Moss- 
covered  rocks  are  preferable  ;  these  are  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  in  a  natural  manner;  woods-earth  is  to  fill 
every  crevice  between  and  under  the  stones,  and  fill 
the  pan.  Bring  home  ferns  of  all  kinds  as  soon 
as  they  show  themselves,  taking  up  good  clumps 
of  earth  with  them.  Place  the  kinds  known  to  be 
tall-growing  at  the  rear,  the  smaller  in  front,  dis¬ 
posing  them  in  an  informal  manner.  Then  cover  all 
of  the  earth  with  sheets  and  tufts  of  moss  to  make 
a  complete  carpet  of  green.  If  in  getting  the  moss 
some  of  the  low  plants,  such  as  Partridge-berry  and 
the  like,  are  taken  up,  all  the  better.  If  the  fire¬ 
place  admits  of  it,  arrange  some  kind  of  shelf  or 
support  within  the  chimney  and  above  the  opening, 
upon  which  may  be  set  pots  or  fruit  cans  of  Ivy 
and  other  vines,  which  may  hang  down  naturally,  or 
be  trained  along  the  mantle-piece.  The  engraving 
of  an  old-fashioned  fire-place  thus  treated  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  plan.  Most  ferns  love  shade,  and  if 
supplied  with  water,  will  flourish ;  when  any  are 
found  not  to  like  it,  replace  them  by  others.  The 
sole  care  will  be  watering  ;  let  the  soil  be  moist  at 
all  times  ;  but  never  wet  and  muddy ;  water  by 
sprinkling,  as  this  will  keep  the  plants  free  of  dust 
and  add  to  their  beauty.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
such  things  may  not  only  hide  the  fire-place,  but  de¬ 
rive  much  pleasure  from  the  care  of  such  a  fernery. 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 

Motiis. — Recollect  that  it  is  the  larvae — the  cater¬ 
pillars — that  do  the  mischief.  These  can  only  come 
from  eggs  laid  among  the  clothes,  furs,  etc.,  by  the 
winged  moth.  This  moth  begins  to  fly  this  month, 
and  keeps  around  pretty  much  all  summer.  Put 
up  the  articles  in  something  so  tight  that  the 
winged  moth  can  not  get  in,  and  they  are  safe.  The 
moth  is  small  and  can  get  through  a  narrow  crack, 
a  nail-hole,  or  other  small  opening.  The  case,  or 
box,  or  wrapping  must  be  tight.  If  a  box  is  used, 
carefully  paper  every  joint — that  is  not  entirely 
closed.  Articles  can  be  so  closely  wrapped  in  paper  that 
they  will  be  safe.  If  the  paper  covering,  box,  case, 
cask,  or  whatever,  is  thoroughly  moth-proof no  pre¬ 
ventive  is  needed.  If  in  doubt  about  the  security, 
camphor  or  other  strong-smelling  thing  may  be  used. 

Cleaning  Paint. — Paint  is  sometimes  cleaned 
with  wonderful  thoroughness— indeed,  mostly 
cleaned  off.  After  a  course  of  soft  soap  and  sand 
vigorously  applied,  the  paint — what  there  is  left  of 
it— looks  very  clean.  Sand  should  never  be  used, 
and  some  of  the  soaps  sold  for  scouring  which  con¬ 
tain  either  very  fine  sand  or  powdered  pumice- 
stone,  are  about  as  bad.  Successive  applications  of 
strong  soap  greatly  in¬ 
jure  the  paint,  and 
should  be  rarely  used. 
Fine  whiting — to  be 
had  at  the  paint  or 
drug  stores,  is  the  best 
scouring  material.  Use 
a  flannel  dipped  in 
warm  water,  squeezed 
nearly  dry  ;  dip  this  in 
the  whiting,andrubthe 
paint  with  it;  then  wash 
off  with  warm  water. 

Kalsomine  is  mere¬ 
ly  Paris  White,  put  on 
with  a  glue-size  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  rubbing  off. 
The  usual  proportions 
are :  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  glue  to  six 
pounds  of  Paris  White. 
Soak  the  glue  in  a  quart 
of  cold  water  until  soft, 
put  the  vessel  contain¬ 
ing  it  in  a  pan  of  water, 
set  on  the  stove,  and 
the  glue  will  soon  dis¬ 
solve.  Put  the  Paris 
White  into  a  pail,  pour 
on  boiling  water  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  stir  thorough¬ 
ly  to  remove  all  lumps  ; 
use  water  enough  to  make  the  mixture  of  the  right 
consistence  to  apply  ;  then  add  the  glue  water,  and 
stir  again.  The  right  thickness  can  be  told  by  trial ; 
if  too  thick  it  will  not  apply  evenly.  Use  a  new 
whitewash  brush  with  long  hairs — one  that  has  not 
been  used  for  lime  wash.  Stir  the  kalsomine  fre¬ 
quently  while  using.  Do  not  take  up  too  much 
upon  the  brush,  and  apply  evenly.  The  wall  or 
ceiling  will  appear  in'all  kinds  of  streaks  until  dry. 
A  little  practice  will  make  it  easy  ;  the  trouble 
with  beginners  is  in  having  the  wash  too  thick. 

Bokax  and  Cockroaches. — Several  months  ago 
it  was  stated  that  we  had  tried  powdered  borax,  to 
drive  away  or  destroy  cockroaches  without  success 
and  had  found  relief  only  by  the  use  of  “  Persian 
Insect  Powder.”  A  lady  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  kindly 
gives  her  experience,  which  was  so  different  from 
ours,  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  were  not 
sufficiently  thorough -or  properly  patient.  She  per¬ 
severed  with  the  borax  and  exterminated  the  insects 
from  her  bureau-drawers,  and  elsewhere,  by  sim¬ 
ply  sprinkling  the  powder  along  the  cracks,  etc. 

Whitening  Piano  Keys. — “E.  S.,”  Clinton,  O. 
An  English  work  of  recipes,  that  we  have  found 
generally  trustworthy,  says :  ivory  fixed  in  place 
like  that  on  piano  keys  can  not  be  subjected  to  the 
usual  processes  for  bleaching  it,  and  that  the  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  rub  the  keys  with  finely  pow¬ 
dered  pumice-stone  on  a  damp  cloth,  and  after¬ 
wards  expose  them  for  some  time  to  direct  sun-light. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 

Having  in  the  last  two  months  given  a  number  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  what  is  meant  by  the  “Center  of  Gravity,” 
and  shown  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  observe  the  laws 
that  govern  it,  it  is  time  to  say 
something  about  Gravity.  Had 
I  thought  of  taking  up  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  should  have  begun  farther 
back,  and  first  described  some 
other  things  about  matter.  Now 
I  shall  have  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  will  occur  to  all  of  you 
— “  What  is  matter?  ” — It  is  the 
general  name  for  whatever  oc¬ 
cupies  space — without  regard 
to  its  kind,  everything  that  we 
can  test  by  our  senses,  every¬ 
thing  that  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  comes  under 
this  general  term.  A  body  is 
any  separate  portion  of  matter 
whether  large  or  small.  Matter 
has  several  properties,  or  qual¬ 
ities,  belonging  to  all  its  forms. 
For  example,  one  of  these  is 
magnitude ;  we  can  not  imagine 

jfjg  j _ GRAVITY  any  portion  of  matter  so  small 

that  it  does  not  occupy  some 
space,  does  not  have  surfaces.  Another  property  of 
matter  is  called  by  the  rather  long  name,  impenetra¬ 
bility,  which  means  that  two  bodies  can  not  oc¬ 
cupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  There  are 
several  other  properties  of  matter,  some  of  which  can  be 


Fig.  2. — BOX  OF  BALLS  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS. 


shown  by  interesting  experiments,  which  I  hope  to  tell 
you  about  at  another  time,  but  now  we  must  stick  to  our 
gravity.  We  know  that  matter  changes  its  form  and  its 
place— it  is  acted  upon  by  several  forces.  One  of  these 


surface  of  the  earth  would  be  in  strange  confusion.  You 
have,  no  doubt,  heard  the  story  that  Newton  discovered 
the  force  of  gravitation  by  seeing  an  apple  fall  from  a 
tree  ;  this,  like  many  other  good  old  stories,  has  been 
denied,  but  the  fact  remains  the  same.  The  apple,  when 
its  hold  upon  the  tree  was  broken,  was  attracted  to  the 
earth.  This  force  is  acting  constantly  upon  all  bodies  near 
the  earth’s  surface.  If  you  hold  a  stone  in  your  hand  the 
earth  is  constantly  attracting  it, and  the  force  you  exer-  .  : 
cise  in  keeping  the  stone  from  falling,  tells  you  the  I 
amount  of  this  attraction,  or,  as  we  say,  is  its  weight. 

All  bodies  are  attracted  equally  by  the  earth,  and  all 
fall  with  equal  rapidity.  One  of  the  experiments  for 
showing  this  is  given  in  figure  2 ;  a  box  with  a  loose 
bottom  contains  balls  of  wood,  cork,  iron,  lead,  etc. ; 
when  the  fingers  that  have  held  the  bottom  of  the 
box  closed  are  moved  to  allow  it  to  fall,  as  in  fig.  3, 
all  these  different  substances  fall  with  equal  velo¬ 
city  (fig.  4),  and  will  strike  the  ground  at  precisely 
the  same  time.  It  makes  no  difference  as  to  the 
time  of  falling  whether  the  body  be  large  or  small. 

If  we  let  a  dozen  bullets  fall,  they  will  reach  the 
ground  altogether ;  if  the  bullets  are  melted  to¬ 
gether  to  form  one  large  one,  it  will  fall  in  the  same 
time  that  the  single  small  ones  do.  The  slowness 
with  which  some  bodies  fall  seems  to  contradict  the 
statement  that  all  are  attracted  alike.  For  example, 
a  sheet  of  gold-leaf  or  a  feather  falls  very  slowly. 
This  is  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  as  may  be 
shown  by  causing  them  to  fall  in  a  vessel  from  which 
the  air  has  been  removed,  as  in  what  is  known  as 
the  “guinea  and  feather  experiment.”  It  is  notan 
experiment  that  you  can  readily  make,  but  as  I  have 
performed  it  a  great  many  times,  I  can  tell  you  how 
it  is  done.  There  is  required  a  glass  cylinder,  some 
four  or  five  feet  tall;  this  stands  upon  an  air-pump, 
by  means  of  which  the  air  is  pumped  out  of  it.  At 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  shown  in  fig.  5,  are 
two  little  stages,  which  are  held  in  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  by  a  button  on  the  lower  end  of  the  central  rod. 

On  one  of  these  stages  is  placed  a  coin,  and  on  the 
other  a  feather  ;  by  turning  the  rod,  the  stages  both 
drop  at  once— they  are  shown  in  the  engraving  as 
down— when  the  coin  and  feather  will  fall  at  the  same 
time ;  not  having  the  air  to  interfere  with  it,  the  feather 
will  reach  the  bottom  just  as  soon  as  the  coin. 


Our  Puzzle-Box. 

CHARADES. 

1.  My  first  is  a  serpent,  my  second  is  anger,  my  whole 

grows  out  of  ambition. 

2.  My  first  is  a  pronoun,  my  second  a  preposition,  my 

third  a  pronoun,  my  fourth  an  article,  and  my  whole 
a  noted  sea. 

3.  My  whole  is  the  nickname  of  a  certain  girl  who  often 

fastens  my  first  with  my  second. 

METAGRAM. 

In  a  certain  title  find— 1.  To  squeeze.  2.  To  tear. 
3.  To  fasten.  4.  To  walk.  5.  To  drink. 


CONCEALED  SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  Oh  yes,  Will,  I  stamped  the  letter  properly. 

2.  It  will  surely  rain  to-day  I 

3.  The  long  looked-for  vessel  has  at  last  arrived. 

4.  Robert  ornamented  his  straw  hat  with  a  feather. 

C.  E.  A. 
pi. 

Shote  how  canton  peek  herit  now  rectess  tough  ton  ot 
eb  strutneed  thiw  het  cetress  fo  hersot. 


though  we  don’t  exactly  see  where  the  puzzle  is.  It  is  certainly 


a  very  droll  picture,  and  the  more  you  look  at  it,  the  more  you 
don’t  know  who  is  who,  or  which  is  which. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Mitt,  a  Sachem.  2.  Laughs  not.  3.  Accost  true 
men.  4.  Try  a  thin  plum.  5.  Find  no  gruel.  6.  Fiction, 
Lady  Nel.  7.  Entice  gallery.  8.  So  pour  music.  9.  O 
see  sober  rig  1  10.  In  sad  cool  set. 

ENIGMATICAL  STORY. 

19,  6.  5,  and  11,  3,  15  were  two  12,  13,  10,  15  little  boys, 
when  they  2,  20,  17,  21,  15  that  they  could  spend  the 
Fourth  of  July  at  “Uncle  Charlie’s.”  They  saw  the 
soldiers  with  their  16,  10,  18.  11,  14,  7.  8— saw  the  fire¬ 
works.  and  4,  9,  14,  18,  1  a  most  delightful  day.  As  they 
went  home  they  sang  my  whole  (composed  of  21  letters). 
PUZZLE. 

People  all  desire  to  have  me, 

Lads  and  lasses,  grave  and  gay — 

Everybody  seeks  and  courts  me, 

No  one  wishes  me  away : 

Tell  me  what  my  name  and  size — 

You  see  me  here  before  your  eyes.  A.  S. 


forces  is  called  the  Attraction  of  Gravitation.  Every  body 
— every  particle  of  matter  attracts  every  other  particle  of 
matter.  The  force  of  this  attraction  is  proportionate  to 
the  mass.  As  the  earth  is  the  largest  body,  all  substances 

Fig.  4. — THE  BALLS. 

are  attracted  towards  that,  and  we  see  this  attraction  most 
frequently  in  bodies  falling  to  the  earth.  If  we  place 
some  pieces  of  cork,  or  chips,  in  the  center  of  a  basin  of 
water,  they  will  in  time  be  attracted  to  one  another,  and 
to  the  edge  of  the  basin.  If 
a  large  mass  of  lead  and  a 
email  one  be  hung  by  strings, 
it  has  been  found  by  very 
careful  measurements,  that 
the  large  mass  attracts  the 
email  one— that  is,  the  small 
piece  will  be  drawn  towards 
the  larger  one.  The  force 
which  does  this  is  the  Attrac¬ 
tion  of  Gravitation.  This  has 
been  shown  also  by  an  ex¬ 
periment  at  the  Shehallion 
rocks,  Scotland,  where  there 
is  a  very  high  precipice. 

A  weight  was  suspended 
by  a  cord  as  in  fig.  1,  and  by 
observing  it  from  a  distance 
with  a  telescope  it  was  found 
that  the  line  did  not  hang 
perpendicularly,  but  the 
weight  was  attracted  towards 
the  rocks.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  then  is  common 
to  all  bodies,  but  it  acts  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  each.  The  earth,  presenting  the 
greatest  quantity  of  matter,  its  attraction  overcomes  that 
of  bodies  for  one  another,  otherwise  things  upon  the 


CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  bellow  but  not  in  roar, 

My  next  is  in  window  but  not  in  door, 

My  third  is  in  sonnet  but  not  in  verse. 

My  fourth  is  in  servant  but  not  in  nurse. 

My  fifth  is  in  apple  but  not  in  plum. 

My  sixth  is  in  finger  but  not  in  thumb. 

My  seventh  is  in  gloomy  but  not  in  sad, 

My  eighth  is  in  angry  but  not  in  mad. 

My  ninth  is  in  evening  but  not  in  day, 

My  tenth  is  in  merry  but  not  in  gay, 

My  eleventh  is  in  bonnets  but  not  in  hoods, 

My  whole  is  a  wild  thing  that  grows  in  the  woods. 

TRANSPOSITION. 

(Fill  each  blank  with  the  same  word  transposed.) 

I  saw  a  man  going  by  with  some - (full  of  flowers) 

in  his  arms;  some  of  the - were  broken,  and  on  one 

was  a  large - .  I  told  him  to - and  set  them  down 

by  the - . 

RIDDLE. 

Mary  and  Alice,  two  nice  girls, 

Wi  re  very  fair  to  see, 

Sisters  they  were,  indeed  were  twins, 

And  so  they  two  were  me. 

Into  the  orchard  once  they  went. 

And  sought  a  certain  tree, 

And  searching  in  the  grass  around, 

They  very  soon  found  me. 

Agaiu.  when  Uncle  John  appeared, 

I  heard  my  name  repeated  — 

“ Let  me,"  he  said,  “prepare  that  fruit 
Before  you  ladies  eat  it.”  Aunt  Sue. 

BIBLICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  35  letters ; 

My  2. 8. 28, 16, 31, 21, 11,  was  a  man  of  distinguished  valor. 
My  5, 10,  20,  13. 19, 1,  34,  were  an  ancient  people. 

My  7,  15,  4,  31,  14.  6,  22,  was  a  province  of  Asia  Minor. 
My  11,  33.  20.  22,  16,  26,  32,  is  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Palestine. 

My  14,  10,  20,  29,  3t  22, 18,  was  a  woman  of  eminent  wis¬ 
dom  and  holiness. 

My  20,  10,  17,  28,  22.  32,  25,  was  a  village  of  Palestine. 

My  27,  13.  29,  35,  24,  was  something  that  Job  said  was 
made  “by  the  breath  of  God.” 

My  30,  33, 12,  7,  22,  3,  14,  is  an  animal  alluded  to  in  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

My  35,  9,  23,  4, 18,  22,  16,  was  a  city  of  Persia. 

My  whole  is  a  Scriptural  injunction.  Isola. 

N 


ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

DOIM)EOMRUSM(DRCQ 
D  O  I  M 
U  R  M  U 
T  I  M  T 
T  S  D  S 
I  M  R  C 


ROOM 
C  T  U  E 

CRD  A.  F.  Conant. 

BIBLICAL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

1.  A  king  of  Israel. 

2.  A  figurative  sentence,  or  discourse. 

3.  A  plant  of  the  grass  family. 

4.  A  nephew  of  David. 

5.  A  Samaritan  prophet. 

Primals  and  finals  name  two  women  of  the  Bible. 

Isola. 


CHARADE. 

My  first  is  a  preposition:  my  second  is  a  French  pre¬ 
position  ;  my  third  is  a  weapon  and  friend  ;  my  fourth  is 
an  impression  ;  and  my  whole  is  a  desirable  state. 

Louise. 


* 


* 


HOUR-GLASS  PUZZLE. 


* 


* 


1.  A  representation.  2.  A  great  ally  of  the  house¬ 
keeper,  3.  Very  pleasant  to  see  on  the  breakfast  table. 

4.  An  important  part  of  the  tea-set.  5.  What  you  some¬ 
times  see  on  the  tea-table.  6.  Much  used  in  jewelry. 
7.  Something  to  love. 

The  central  letters,  read  downwards,  name  something 
we  dread  for  ourselves,  and  should  dread  for  others. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MARCH  NUMBER. 

Pi.— The  California  Constitutional  Convention  has  adopted 
a  section  providing  that  three-fourths  of  a  jury  may  render 
a  verdict  in  all  cases  except  felony. 

Illustrated  Rebus. 

This  is  a  very  good  world  to  live  in. 

To  lend,  to  spend,  to  buv,  t.o  give  in, 

Bnt  to  beg,  to  borrow,  to  get  a  man's  own 
'Tis  the  worst  world  that  ever  was  known 
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Concealed  Verbs.— 1.  Kid,  ride,  bee,  go,  do.  2.  Swell, 
prop,  run,  stand,  standing,  go,  act.  S.  Play.  lay.  say,  go,  do, 
4.  Fly.  flying,  sing,  singe,  do,  put,  utter,  is  5.  Head,  grin,  tee. 
Is.  trace,  race,  ate.  go  be. 


Double  Acrostic. 
Iliad— Homer. 
I—  ne  — H 
L-  -O 
I— conis— M 
A— uster— E 
D— octo— R 


Geographical  Puzzle.— 
1  Henry.  2.  Melville.  3.  Fox. 
4.  Horn.  5.  Sleeping  bear.  6. 
Superior.  7.  Rainy. 

Alphabetical  Arithsie- 
tic.  —  (Key  —  Only  a  tiger.) 
1064)5205739(4892. 


Anagrams— 1.  Irrigation.  2.  Mathematics.  3.  Wearisome. 
4  Advocates.  5.  Martyrdom.  6.  Contrivances.  7.  Daunt¬ 
less.  8.  Undesirable.  9.  Departure.  10.  Governess. 

Drop-Letter  Puzzle.— 1.  Caravansary.  2.  Grimalkin.  3. 
Denunciatory.  4.  Apochrynhal.  5.  Empyrean.  0.  \\  inter¬ 
green.  7.  Predaceous.  8.  Pragmatical. 


Square  Word. 
AZOV 
ZONE 
ONUS 
VEST 


Numerical  Enigmas— 1. 
Patrick  Henry.  2  Periwinkle. 
8,  Love  one  another 

Cross  Word— Affliction. 


(an  a  Tiling  Move  and  Remain 
Still? 

“  Can  I  believe  my  own  eyes  is  a  common  expres¬ 
sion  with  persons  when  surprised.  In  many  cases,  it  is 
safe  to  reply  to  this  question — “you  can't.”  In  former 
volumes,  we  have  given  several  curious  illustrations 
of  the  fact  that  “  things  are  not  what  they  seem,”  by 
showing  you  what  are  called  optical  illusions.  Not  long 
ago,  we  showed  how  a  collection  of  perfectly  circular 
black  spots  would  look  six-sided,  in  spite  of  all  you 
could  do.  We  have  shown  how  two  lines,  exactly  par¬ 
allel,  may  be  made  to  appear  spread  apart  at  one  end,  by 
simply  drawing  other  lines  across  them.  We  have  given 
two  curved  figures,  one  above  another,  which  you  were 
sure  were  very  unlike  in  size,  until  they  were  measured, 
or  when  one  was  put  over  the  other  it  was  seen  that  they 
were  exactly  the  same  to  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  To  make 
something  appear  in  motion  that  you  know  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  still,  is  an  easy  matter.  Draw  upon  a  card  a  series 
of  black  circles,  one  within  another,  with  spaces  or  cir¬ 
cles  of  white,  of  the  same  width  between  them,  to  form 
a  sort  of  black  and  white  target.  Now  move  the  card  in 
a  circle — you  will  soon  get  “  the  hang  ”  of  it — just  move 
it,  face  towards  the  eye,  as  if  you  were  trying  to  run  the 
central  dot  around  in  a  circle  about  six  inches  across. 
When  you  get  the  right  motion,  and  it  need  not  be  very 
rapid,  the  whole  target  will  appear  as  if  it  were  revolving 
on  its  center,  and  you  will  also  see  a  sort  of  dim,  hazy 
cross,  that  seems  to  be  going  in  the  same  direction.  The 
effect  is  most  curious  and  striking,  for  there  is  the  thing 
going  round  and  round  as  plainly  as  a  cart  wheel  goes 
round,  yet  you  know  that  it  doesn’t  budge  a  particle.  It 
is  better  to  draw  tbe  circles  upon  a  piece  of  card,  or 
of  stiff  paper,  neatly  inking  every  other  one  to  make  it 
as  black  as  possible,  but  it  will  be  all  the  better  if  you 
can  paint  them  with  India  ink.  It  will  show  very  fairly 


AN  OPTICAL  ILLUSION. 


by  using  this  target  as  printed  here— fold  the  paper 
back,  then  crosswise,  so  as  to  show  the  bottom  half 
of  this  page,  and  move  it  as  directed.  “  Why  is  this 
so?”— will,  of  course,  be  asked.  It  is  not  so  easily  ex¬ 
plained.  If  we  say  it  is  a  confusion  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  eye  by  parts  of  the  circles  “  coincident 
with  the  path  of  the  card,”  you  will  have  what  the  phil¬ 
osophers  say,  but  not  any  clearer  idea  than  before.  The 
better  way  will  be,  as  it  can  not  be  explained  so  that 
every  one  will  understand  it,  to  call  it  a  very  curious  op¬ 
tical  illusion,  and  amuse  yourself  and  others  with  its 
strange  motion— or  rather  what  appears  to  be  motion. 


The  Doctor’s  Correspondence. 

Another  letter  from  James  F.  W.,  and  very  welcome  it 
is.  James  is  not  a  •‘jug-handle  correspondent.”  You 
will  at  once  wish  to  know  what  kind  of  a  correspondent 
that  may  be.  When  you  consider  that  the  handle  of  a 
jug  is  “all  on  one  side,”  you  will  infer  that  James  is  one 
who  gives  as  well  as  asks.  In  answer  to  his  inquiry,  I 
told  him  last  month  something  about  “  setting  up  “ 
large  butterflies  and  moths,  and  In  return  he  gives  his 
method,  and  other  things  that  will  interest  those  who 


are  studying  insects,  or  making  collections.  Concerning 
SPECIMENS  OP  BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS, 

James  writes:  “Dear  Doctor— X  was  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  hints  on  raising  butterflies.  Would  you 
think  me  impertinent  if  I  suggested  an  improvement  to 
your  method  of  pinning  their  wings  to  a  board  ?  I  take 
a  piece  of  shingle,  gouge  a  groove  up  through  the  center 
of  it  (as  you  describe  in  fig.  5,  page  149.  of  the  March 
number).  I  cut  two  little  slits  in  the  edges  of  the  shin¬ 
gle  (as  herewith  shown  in  fig.  1),  and  draw  the  end  of  a 
long  piece  of  thread  through  one  of  them.  I  pin  my 
butterfly  (as  shown  in  your  fig.  5  and  my  fig.  1),  and  then 
fasten  the  wings  into  the  required  position,  adjusting 
them  carefully  with  a  pin,  by  winding  the  thread  over  and 
over  the  wings  and  shingle,  and  fastening  the  last  end  of 
the  thread  in  the  second  slit.  When  the  wings  are  “  set,” 
and  I  remove  the  butterfly  from  the  wood  in  the  course 


of  a  few  days,  I  wind  the  thread  around  my  shingle,  and 
it  is  always  ready  for  my  next  specimen.  Shall  I  tell 
you  how  I  made  my  net?  [Of  course.]  I  cut  from  a 
tree  a  long  stick  having  two  equal,  slender,  widely- 
spread  branches  at  the  end— a  stick  shaped  like  a  very 
long  letter  Y.  Then  I  fastened  the  ends  together,  as  in 
fig.  2.  A  square  of  mosquito  netting  or  coarse  lace  an¬ 
swered  for  the  net.  I  fastened  the  edges  of  this  together 
like  a ‘jelly  bag;’  cutoff  some  of  the  point,  then  sew¬ 
ed  it  around  the  bow  part  of  my  stick,  and  my  net  (fig. 
3)  was  complete.  When  I  catch  my  butterfly  under 
the  net,  I  endeavor  to  get  hold  of  it  very 
carefully  through  the  net,  and  so  prevent  its 
fluttering  and  destroying  its  plumage  ;  then 
I  take  my  little  bottle  of  ether  out  of  my  coat 
pocket,  remove  the  cork  with  my  teeth,  put  one 
drop  of  ether  on  the  butterfly’s  ‘nose,’  and 
straightway  it  becomes  a  ‘  specimen.’  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion  about 
the  Cyanide  of  Potassium.  (I’ll  be  very  care¬ 
ful  with  it,  will  label  it  ‘  POISON !’  and  put 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  children  and  others.)  I 
wish  I  had  known  about  it  before  I  caught  a 
huge  beetle,  summer  before  last.  Why  I  killed 
that  thing  seven  times !— or  thought  I  did.  I 
gave  him  ether,  camphor,  hartshorn,  drowned 
him,  smoked  him,  until  I  felt  sure  that  if  Mr.  Bergh 
knew  about  it,  he  would  have  me  arrested  for  cruelty  to 
animals,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  I  thought  he  was  dead 
every  time,  and  when  he  would  lift  up  his  head  and  be¬ 
gin  to  stretch  himself,  I  would  say,  '  Oh,  you  poor  beast, 
what  am  I  to  do  with  you  !’— I  put  him  under  a  tumbler 
with  some  cockroach  powder  one  day,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  he  was  ‘  stretched.’  ‘  At  last !’  said  I,  and  I  pinned 
him  to  my  wall  (which  was  a  simple  wooden  partition), 
and  went  to  bed  thankful  that  the  poor  thing  was  dead 
at  last.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  woke,  hearing 
some  peculiar  sound,  a  sort  of  regular  scratching ;  got 
up,  struck  a  light,  and  if  there  wasn’t  my  beetle  alive 
once  more,  dancing  around  that  pin,  on  the  wheel  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  though  he  rather  enjoyed  the  exercise.  Now, 
if  I  had  oDly  known  about  the  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  I 
need  not  have  so  prolonged  his  discomfort  and  my  own. 
I  have  been  told  that  it  is  necessary  to  sprinkle  my 
chrysalides  with  water  occasionally,  as  they  are  expected 
to  be  left  out  in  the  rain.  With  thanks,  James  F.  W.” 
HOW  TO  MANAGE  BEETLES. 

The  best  and  quickest  way  with  beetles,  large  and 
small,  as  well  as  the  true  “  bugs  ”  and  some  others,  is  to 
drown  them  in  alcohol.  Keep  a  wide-mouthed  bottle— 
or,  better,  two,  one  for  the  minute  specimens.  As  soon 
as  caught,  pop  tbe  beetle  into  the  alcohol,  and  it  is  soon 
beyond  all  such  revival  as  James  describes.  The  insects 
may  be  left  in  the  alcohol  for  months  if  need  be,  or  un¬ 
til  ready  to  set  them  up ... .  Miss  Maggie  wishes  to  know 
“about  artificial  coral, 

and  what  It  is  made  of.”  The  real  coral,  as  she  no  doubt 
knows,  is  the  product  of  a  sea  animal,  often  incorrectly 
described  as  an  “  insect,”  and  there  has  been  much  fine 
writing  about  the  industry  of  the  minute  “  Coral  Insect  ” 
that  in  time  builds  up  islands  through  its  constant  and 


united  labors.  There  is  a  “coral-animal,”  but  it  is  no 
more  an  insect  than  it  is  a  fish.  It  is  a  polyp,  one  of 
those  strange  compound  animals  with  a  manner  of  life 
more  like  that  of  a  plant  than  of  other  animals.  But  I 
cannot  now  tell  you  more  about  real  coral  other  than  to 
say  that  it  is  not  built.  It  grows,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
animal  can  no  more  help  or  prevent  it  than  you  can  the 
growth  of  your  bones.  Indeed  the  coral  itself  serves  the 
creature  the  same  purpose  that  bones  do  other  animals— 
it  strengthens  and  protects  it.  Most  corals  are  quite 
coarse,  but  the  red  coral  is  very  fine  in  texture,  takes  a 
high  polish,  and  is  of  such  beautiful  color  and  comes  in 
such  irregular  and  quaint  forms  that  it  is  valued  for 
ornamental  work.  Imitation  coral  is  a  substance  called 

CELLULOID] 

an  article  of  recent  invention  and  manufacture.  The 
name  means  something  resembling  cellulose,  and  that — 
cellulose— is  the  material  of  which  the  minute 
cells  of  plants  is  made.  One  of  the  purest 
forms  of  cellulose,  in  the  natural  condition, 
is  cotton  ;  the  fibres  of  linen  are  also  nearly 
pure  cellulose,  aud  wood  of  all  kinds  consists 
largely  of  it.  Yon  perhaps  know  that  cotton 
(and  other  forms  of  cellulose)  may  be  so  treat¬ 
ed  with  acids,  that  while  continuing  to  look 
like  cotton  it  becomes  very  explosive  (gun  cot¬ 
ton).  and  will  dissolve  in  ether,  which  common 
cotton  will  not.  This  solution  of  gun  cotton 
in  ether  (collodion),  is  used  for  various  purposes 
asavarnish.  It  dries  and  leaves  a  transparent 
coating  or  film,  which,  while  it  is  not  at  all 
like  cotton  in  appearance,  is  nearly  the  same 
substance.  This  example  shows  you  how 
cellulose,  in  the  form  of  cotton  may  be  changed. 
In  making  celluloid  some  form  of  cellulose  is 
dissolved,  and  so  treated  in  the  manufacture 
that  it  becomes  a  mass  which  may  be  moulded 
into  a  vast  number  oi  useful  forms,  and  when  dry  has 

EVERT  APPEARANCE  OP  IVORY, 

being  white,  hard,  and  taking  a  fine  polish.  Celluloid 
has  an  advantage  over  ivory,  as  having  no  grain  it  can 
not  crack  in  aDy  particular  direction.  Various  articles, 
sucli  as  were  formerly  made  from  ivory,  hard  woods,  etc., 
are  now  made  of  celluloid.  After  adding  the  proper  color¬ 
ing  material,  celluloid  is  moulded  into  the  proper  shape 
to  form  artificial  coral,  superior  to  the  original  in  being 
more  durable,  and  equal  to  it  in  every  respect  save  one — 
it  can  be  furnished  more  cheaply _ “T.  Z.  S.”— Your 


question  requires  more  research  than  I  can  now  give  it. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  that  may  improve  by  keeping. 


Tlie  American  Devil-Fish. 

When  we  speak  of  the  “American  Devil-Fish,”  you 
naturally  suppose  that  there  are  other  Devil-fishes 
that  are  not  American,  and  we  may  also  add  that  there 
are  Devil-fishes  that  are  not  fishes.  There  are  several 
large  creatures  of  the  sea  to  which  the  not  very  elegant 
name  of  Devil-fish  has  been  given.  One  of  these,  having 
been  an  important  character  in  a  generally  read  work  of 
fiction,  is  widely  known,  but  is  not  a  fish.  The  Devil¬ 
fish  of  which  Victor  Hugo  tells  an  exciting  story  is  a 
Cephalopod.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  107  in  March  last, 
you  will  find  that  the  class  of  animals  called  Cephcdopods 
is  briefly  described  in  telling  Aunt  Sue  about  her 
“  Squid .”  It  is  there  stated  that  the  Devil-fish  of  the 
story  is  very  much  like  an  enormous  “  Squid,”  with 
arms  20  or  more  feet  in  length,  instead  of  half  as  many 
inches.  This  is  all  we  need  to  say  about  that  Devil-fish 
which  is  not  a  fish.  Some  true  fishes,  creatures  with  a 
regular  back-bone,  are  called  Devil-fish,  and  one  is  so 
much  larger  than  the  others  that  it  seems  to  have  a  right 
to  the  name.  The  picture  ou  the  next  page  shows  this 
fish  as  it  lies  upon  its  back.  Its  form  at  once  suggests 
that  of  the  Bat,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  name  of 
“Sea  Vampire”  (Vampire  being  the  name  of  a  large 
kind  of  bat)  has  been  sometimes  given  to  it.  But  what 
a  huge  bat— as  you  can  see  by  comparing  its  size 
with  that  of  the  negro  pulling  at  one  of  the  wings  l 
Several  have  been  taken  that  measured  14  to  16  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  and  about  12  feet  from  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  A  fish  of  such 
size  as  this  may  be  truly  called  a  monster.  But  you  will 
notice  that  there  is  very  little  about  this  creature  that 


Fig.  1. — SETTING  UP  A  BUTTERFLY. 


Fig.  2.— FRAME  FOR  NET.  Fig.  3. — THE  NET  COMPLETED. 
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reminds  you  of  ordinary  fishes ;  boys  who  live  near  the 
sea-coast  will  at  once  say,  It  looks  like  an  enormous 
Stingeree ,”  if  they  have  not  been  taught  to  say  “Sting- 
Ray”— and  in  fact  it  does  belong  to  that  division  of 
fishes  which  includes  the  Rays  and  the  Sharks,  which 
■differ  from  common  fishes  in  many  points,  but  especially 
in  not  having  a  regular  bony 
skeleton,  their  frame  -  work 
being  of  cartilage  in  place  of 
bones.  Our  Devil-fish  was  first 
described  in  1823,  by  Doctor 
Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  a  New  York 
physician  who  was  an  eminent 
naturalist.  Some  men,  who  had 
heard  that  enormous  sea  crea¬ 
tures  had  been  seen  near  th  e  en¬ 
trance  of  Delaware  Bay,  fitted 
•out  a  boat  to  go  and  try  to  cap¬ 
ture  some  of  them.  In  three 
weeks  they  came  back  with  a 
monster  which  they  had  killed 
after  much  labor  and  danger. 

When  the  animal  had  been 
brought  to  the  shore,  it  took 
three  yoke  of  oxen,  a  horse,  and 
the  help  of  22  men  to  drag  it  up 
the  beach  to  dry  land !  As  the 
animal  lies  in  the  engraving, 
you  can  not  see  its  mouth, 
which  is  an  opening  near¬ 
ly  three  feet  across.  At  each 
side  of  the  mouth  is  what  has 
"been  called  an  aim,  a  feeder, 

■or  a  feeler;  you  can  see  their 
ends  at  the  head  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  They  are  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  long,  and  have  a  great 
number  of  joints  that  allow 
them  to  move  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  These  feelers  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  motion ;  by  their  use 
the  animal  catches  its  food  ; 
they  can  twist  around  and  hold 
fast  to  substances,  and  seem 
to  be  about  as  useful  to  this 

water  monster  as  is  the  trunk  to  the  elephant.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  Devil-fish  is  nearly  black,  and  it  is 
lighter,  even  whitish,  under  the  belly.  The  animal  is 
not  at  all  rare  along  our  Southern  coasts  in  summer,  and 
is  hunted  by  parties  which  go  out  for  the  purpose  ;  its 
liver  yields  a  great  amount  of  oil,  which  is  used  for  vari¬ 
ous  purposes,  while  its  flesh  is  made  into  a  manure.  It 
moves  through  the  water  by  means  of  a  waving  move¬ 
ment  of  its  great  wings,  much  as  a  bird  pushes  itself 
through  the  air,  and  with  a  speed  wonderful  for  au 
■animal  of  such  size.  This  huge  creature  appears 
to  have  its  amuse¬ 
ments:  one  of  these 
is  to  turn  a  number 
•of  summersets  at  or 
just  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  ;  the  other 
is  to  stick  a  portion 
•of  one  of  its  immense 
wings  above  the  water, 
and  wave  it  back  and 
forth  with  a  rapid  and 
graceful  motion.  These 
two  habits  enable  those 
who  hunt  the  creature 
to  discover  where  it  is  ; 
its  presence  is  some¬ 
times,  however,  dis¬ 
covered  in  an  unplea¬ 
sant  manner  by  those 
who  do  not  see  the 
creature  itself.  It  is 
able  to  seize  very  large 
things  by  itsfeelcrs,and 
when  it  once  takes  hold 
of  a  thing  it  is  very 
slow  to  let  go.  Many 
years  ago  the  loud 
cries  and  screams  of 
“murder”  were  heard  in 
the  harbor  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.;  these  came 
from  a  negro  fisherman, 
who  found  his  fish¬ 
ing-boat  and  himself  going  out  towards  the  sea  at  a  most 
Tapid  rate  ;  a  Devil-fish  had  picked  up  the  stone  used 
for  an  anchor,  and  was  going  off  with  it  at  a  quick  pace  ; 
the  poor  fellow  was  rescued  before  the  bar  was  reached. 
Another  case  is  told  of  a  planter,  with  a  large  boat  and 
eight  oarsmen,  who  anchored  for  the  night  in  a  creek  on 
the  Georgia  coast ;  in  the  night  the  planter  awoke  to  find 
his  boat  rushing  through  the  water,  and  he  at  once  cut 
the  rope  that  held  the  anchor  ;  when  daylight  came  the 


boat  was  found  to  be  many  miles  from  the  place  where 
it  was  anchored  the  night  before,  and  though  in  this 
case  the  Devil-fish  was  not  seen,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  the  change.  Various  other  accounts 
are  given  of  the  acts  of  this  fish  in  running  off  with 
boats  of  various  sizes  by  stealing  then’  anchors.  The 


THE  DODO. 

engraving  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  a  gentleman  in 
South  Carolina  who  several  years  ago  assisted  in  taking 
the  fish,  which  is  shown  lying  upon  its  back,  with  the 
harpoon  used  in  catching  it  still  remaining  in  the  body. 


TSie 

Our  youngsters  just  now  seem  to  have  a  taste  for  an¬ 
tiquities.  One  boy  wishes  to  be  told  about  the  Pyramids 
and  the  Sphinx,  while  another  would  learn  something  of 
the  Dodo.  As  between  the  very  ancient  human  struc- 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DEVIL-FISH. 

tures,  and  a  very  ancient  natural  production,  we  this 
time  choose  the  latter,  and  leave  the  pyramids,  etc., 
for  another  time,  while  we  tell  the  very  little  that  is 
known  about  the  bird — the  Dodo.  This  bird  has  special 
interest  for  naturalists ;  a  great  many  animals,  including 
birds,  are  known  to  have  once  lived,  as  their  bones  are 
found  iu  excellent  preservation.  These  animals  are  most¬ 
ly  quite  unlike  any  now  living,  but  although  we  have  no 
record  of  them  by  some  one  who  saw  them  many  years 


ago,  yet  we  are  just  as  sure  that  these  strange  animals 
once  lived  as  if  we  had  the  records— indeed  even  more 
so— for  here  are  the  bones,  witnesses  that  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken,  to  tell  us  that  such  creatures,  though  now  quite 
extinct,  once  roamed  over  the  earth  or  in  the  waters. 
The  Dodo,  then,  is  especially  interesting,  because, 
while  now  found  no  more,  it 
being  as  extinct  as  those  crea¬ 
tures  referred  to,  has  been  seen, 
described,  and  drawn  while  ■ 
alive.  The  Dodo  was  formerly 
found  in  Mauritius,  and  proba¬ 
bly  some  of  the  neighboring  is¬ 
lands;  it  was  first  discovered  by 
the  early  Portuguese  voyagers, 
in  1497,  and  was  mentioned  by 
various  writers  up  to  as  late  as 
1097.  When  the  island  was  first 
visited,  the  birds  were  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  and  the 
sailors  feasted  upon  the  flesh, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  formation  of  a 
colony  by  the  Dutch,  in  1644, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  Dodo  ;  what  with  dogs 
and  other  animals  to  destroy  the 
eggs  and  nestlings,  and  the 
colonists  who  killed  the  older 
birds,  it  rapidly  disappeared, 
and  has  not  been  known  alive 
since  1715.  Live  birds  were 
sent  to  England  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  a  stuffed  speci¬ 
men  was  known  as  late  as  1755, 
when  being  in  bad  order,  it  was 
destroyed,  all  but  the  head  and 
a  foot,  which  some  one  saved 
from  the  flames,  probably  little 
thinking  Unit  in  doing  this  he 
preserved  the  most  valuable 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
bird.  Besides  this  head  and 
foot,  there  are  another  foot,  a 
skull,  and  some  leg  and  other 
bones  iu  various  European  museums,  and  about  six  pic¬ 
tures  by  different  persons,  supposed  to  be  taken  from 
life.  You  will  like  to  know  how  this  bird— which  from 
being  abundant  has  so  completely  disappeared,  that  not 
even  a  skeleton  remains— looked  when  alive ;  the  en¬ 
graving,  from  one  of  the  paintings,  will  show  you.  One 
writer  described  it  as  a  “gosling  enlarged  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  swan.”  Its  short,  scaly  legs  were  of  little  use 
for  running,  while  its  very  small  wings,  with  a  few 
feathers,  could  be  of  no  use  for  flying;  and  the  bird 
must  have  lived  a  lazy,  quiet  life,  with  little  ability  to 
get  away  from  its  ene¬ 
mies  when  they  finally 
came  to  the  island. 
The  large  bill,  with 
the  upper  one  strongly 
hooked,  the  clumsy 
toes,  the  tuft  of  curious 
curly  feathers  that  an¬ 
swered  for  a  tail,  are 
plainly  shown  ;  when 
we  add  that  the  general 
color  was  greyish,  with 
some  black  feathers, 
you  will  know  all  that 
is  possible  to  learn  as 
to  the  appearance  of  the 
bird.  Some  naturalists 
have  placed  the  Dodo 
with  the  ostrich  and  its 
relations,  but  the  pres¬ 
ent  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  an  enormous  pig¬ 
eon,  and  that  its  great 
hooked  bill  that  looks 
so  savage  was  merely 
for  tearing  open  cocoa- 
nuts  and  other  tropical 
fruits  that  fell  from  the 
trees,  as  the  clumsy 
creature  could  neither 
climb  nor  fly  to  reach 
them.  If  a  pair  of  live 
Dodoes  could  now  be 
discovered,  what  an  excitement  they  would  make  among 
our  pigeon-fanciers,  though  perhaps  not  as  “  carriers.” 


That  “  Curious  Question.”— A  person  going 
round  the  earth  eastwardly  will  gain  a  day  ;  those  going 
around  vrestwardly  will  lose  a  day.  When  they  meet  at 
the  starting  point,  the  former  will  have  seen  two  days 
more  than  the  other,  and  by  making  ten  such  trips,  he 
will  have  gained  twenty  days.  See  last  month,  page  149. 
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Strongest,  Cleanest,  Purest! 

Dairymen  sensibly  receive  with  full  credibility,  the 
opinion  of  so  competent  and  candid  an  expert  as  A.  W. 
Cheever  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  when  he  says 
of  the  Perfected  Butter  Color,  made  by  Wells,  Richardson 
&  Co  ,  Burlington,  Vt  “  We  have  used  it  for  several  years, 
and  have  found  nothing  equalling  it,  although  wehave  tested 
about  everything  of  the  kino  made  in  this  or  the  old  coun 
try.  It  is  the  strongest,  cleanest,  purest  and  cheapest  but¬ 
ter  coloring  we  have  ever  found  and  for  till  we  can  see,  it  is 
absolutely  perfect."  R.  Booker,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  says: 
•'  It  gives  a  good  color  without  any  trouble."  Henry  Cope¬ 
land,  of  Hampton,  Ct.,  says  :  "  Several  that  have  seen  butter 
colored  with  it  say  it  looks  and  tastes  as  well  as  June  but¬ 
ter."  It  increases  the  market  value  of  butter,  at  least  four 
cents  per  pound.  


Breeders  of  Pine  Dairy  Stock 

Should  at  once  Investigate  the  Perfect  Creamer  adver¬ 
tised  in  another  column.  It  will  enable  them  to  realize  the 
largest  possible  yield  per  cow.  and  thus  enhance  the  value 
of  their  stock,  as  well  as  Increase  the  value  of  the  product. 


Gigantic  Offers. 

Tour  attention  is  called  to  the  mammoth  new  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  of  Washington,  New  Jersey, 
in  this  month’s  paper,  Mr.  Beatty’s  celebrated  Pianos  and 
Organs  are  so  well  known  throughout  the  civilized  world 
that  they  require  no  word  of  commendation.  Lowest 
rices,  superior  workmanship  and  complete  satisfaction 
ave  brought  this  house  prominently  forward  until  to-day 
he  stands  the  only  man  In  his  trade  who  dares  to  ship 
his  instruments  on  test  trial,  and  if  unsatisfactory  refunds 
not  only  the  price,  but  all  freight  paid.  No  fairer  offer  can 
ever  be  made  or  even  suggested  His  sales  now  amount 
annually  to  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  a  few  years  ago  he  was  only  a  poor 
plow-boy,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  reader,  that  Mr. 
Beatty  is  the  possessor  of  rare  talent  in  his  vocation.  A 
saving  of  5  per  cent  can  be  made  when  two  instruments  are 
ordered  at  the  same  time,  therefore  talk  over  among  your 
friends  and  neighbors  these  unparalleled  offers  on  the  cele¬ 
brated  Beatty  Pianos  and  OrganB,  and  try  to  secure  for 
yourselves  this  special  discount. 


THE 

Only  Sensible  Shoe  for  Children 


HOWARD  &  CO.,  Hew  York. 

Special  Announcement  tn  Relation  to 

WALTHAM  WATCHES 

In  Solid  Gold  and  Silver  Cases. 

No  Nickel  Cases. 

No  German  Silver  or  Alljata  Cases, 

No  Plated  or  Stiffened  Cases, 

No  Filled  or  Low  Grade  Gold  Cases 
have  ever  been  sold  by  ns. 

We  have  sold  more  Waltham  Watches  than  any  house  in 
the  country,  and  every  single  one  in  a  Solid  Gold  or  Silver 
Case. 

Note  the  Latest  Reduced  Prices: 


No.  B,  Key-Winder, 

8  9  90 

former  price* 

813 

“  3,  “ 

812  70 

“  “ 

818 

.<  <i  «> 

816  90 

“  44 

$20 

“  8,  “  “ 

821  80 

“  44 

$25 

“  10,  “ 

$29  90 

“  “ 

$33 

No.  B,  Stem-Winder, 

$13  70 

former  yrice, 

$18 

“  3,  “ 

$16  60 

“  “ 

824 

“  7,  “ 

$21  90 

“  “ 

$27 

“  8,  “  “ 

$26  80 

“  44 

832 

“  10,  “ 

834  90 

44  44 

$40 

All  are  New  Model  Movements,  in  Solid  Sterling  Silver 
Cases  (925-1000  fine),  and  the  best  finished  Watches  of  these 
grades  ever  made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.  We  have 
used  the  above  numbers  for  years,  and  they  are  well  known 
to  our  customers  all  over  the  country. 


Liquid  Paints. 

These  are  the  purest,  finest,  richest  and  must  durable 
paints  ever  made  for  structural  purpose.  They  are  prepared 
ready  for  the  brush  in  sixteen  newest  shades  and  standard 
colors,  suitable  for  the  tasteful  decoration  of  dwellings  and 
all  classes  of  buildings,  inside  and  out,  and  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  protective  coating  is  required,  and,  cover¬ 
ing  body  and  durability  considered,  they  are  twenty-five  per 
cent  cheaper  than  the  best  White  Lead  or  any  other  kind 
Of  paint  now  in  use.  - 

Our  Asbestos  Liquid  White  has  been  adopted  for  inte¬ 
rior  and  exterior  work  of  the  U.  S.  Capitol  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 

ZS~  The  Metropolitan  Elevated  R.  R.,  of  New  York  City, 
is  painted  with  our  paints. 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  PAINT.-Brown  and  gray  and 
cream,  for  tin  and  shingle  roofs,  iron  work,  agricultural  im 
plements,  fences,  outbuildings,  etc.  We  guarantee  this  to 
be  a  better  article  than  has  ever  before  been  offered  to  the 
public  for  similar  purposes. 

See  Notice  of  “Asbestos  Liquid  Paints’’  in  Am 

Agriculturist,  page  132,  April  number,  1879. 

Special  Prices  to  large  consumers.  Samples  of  Colors  and 
Descriptive  Price-Lists  by  Mail. 

H.  W.  JOHNS’  MF’G.  CO., 

87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  V. 


Are  those  with  the  SILVER  or 


THE  BLACK  TIP  UPON  THEM. 

THEY  REDUCE  SHOE  BILLS  ONE- HALF. 


ASK  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  FOR 


tevrax  (ANyaIHB 


AND  NOT 

_ _  WEAR  OUT. 

By  mail  39c.— AUTOMATIC  Eye  Glass  Holder,  by  mail 
25c.— Birch’s  Pat,  Key  Ring,  me.— Circulars  five. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Steam  -  Engines. 


FOR  1878  AND  1879. 


More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
witli  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL.  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  <fc  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Ladies’  Gold  Key-Winders  as  low  as .  838 

“  “  Stem-  “  “  11  “ .  850 

Gents’  “  Key-  . “ .  852 

“  “  Stem-  “  “  “  “ .  860 


Terms  for  these  Special  Prices:  Money  must  be 
sent  with  the  order :  Post-ofifice  Order  is  best  and  safest; 
next  to  that,  Registered  Letter.  The  Watch  ordered  will  be 
sent  at  once,  in  perfect  running  order,  safely  packed  to  go 
any  distance,  and  with  two  extra  crystals.  All  chargee  will 
be  pre-pald  by  us  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  no  matter  how 
remote. 

Price  List  with  full  particulars  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  write  for  it. 

We  do  not  care  to  sell  to  the  Trade,  and  make  no  discount 
whatever  ;  if  dealers  wish  to  buy  of  us,  they  must  remit  the 
same  amount  as  any  one  else.  Address 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

Ti’e  agree,  as  we  always  have,  to  refund  the  money  for  any 
Watch  that  does  not  give  satisfaction. 

YOU 

Can  buy  100  Roses,  Geraniums  &  Bedding  Plants  for  $.1.00 

50  “  “  . . 3.00 

25  “  “  “  “  "  1.75 

14  “  or  “  or  7  of  each  (samples)  “  1.10 

20  Greenhouse  &  Bedding  Plants  “  “  1.10 

Sent  by  mail,  sale  arrival  and  satisfaction  sure. 

Lists  tree.  Order  samples,  and  see.  Address 
_ TYRA  MONTGOMERY.  Mattoon.  111. 

C.  COLBY  &  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

BERRY  BB°AxsEKsE$g.D 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 


Stockbridge  Manures 

Originated  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  tke  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

A  special  manure  is  made  lor  each  FARM  and  GARDEN  CROP,  containing  the  Plant-Food  which  each  par¬ 
ticular  Plant  requires.  These  manures  were  used  on  more  than  25,000  acres  in  1878,  and  with  Great  Satisfaction. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  up  your  order  for  the  STOCK - 
BIUDG1J  3IANUKJES  for  all  crops ,  and  to 

TOP  DRESS 

Your  Winter  Grain  Fields,  Grass  Lands,  and  Pastures.  The  Stockbridge,  applied  as  a  top-dressing  during  this  month  and  a 
part  of  next,  on  Winter  Grain,  will  give  most  excellent  results.  Winter  Grain  which  lias  suffered  from  the  winter  will  also 
be  greatly  benefited.  For  top-dressing  Grass,  the.  Stockbridge  has  given  universal  satisfaction. producing  from  two  to  three 
tons  to  the  acre.  Remember  it  is  free  from  weed  sheds,  and  you  can  haul,  at.  one  two-horse  load,  enough  to  go  over  six  or 
seven  acres.  It  may  be  applied  from  now  till  earlv  May,  but  those  who  used  it  early  last  season  were  enabled  to  cut  a 
heavy  crop  in  early  June,  and  also  obtained  a  good  second  crop  before  the  August  drouth  set  in. 


PLANT  CORN  AND  POTATOES  on  tlic  STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES, 

on  land  that  would  otherwise  be  idle.  Save  weeds,  save  labor,  and  increase  crops. 


USE  BOWKER’S 

if,  wWl  pay. 


PHOSPHATES 


to  forward  your  crops  and  give  them  a 
vigorous  start  and  carry  to  maturity. 

Send  for  veto  pamphlet  and  price  list,  mailed  free. 

BQWKER  FERTIUIZER  00„ 

(Wff  YORK,  LLOGHSKVJERx 


Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  Roofing,  Boiler  Cover¬ 
ings,  Steam  Packing,  Sheathing,  Cements,  Coat¬ 
ings,  etc. 


FINE  TEAS 


supplied  to  con - 
sumer  8  at  prices 
lower  than  ever 
known  before.  These  fine  qualities  seldom  reach  the  interior, 
being  sold  only  in  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 
Send  lor  reduced  price-list,  and  compare  with  other  houses. 


CONSUMERS’ 

P.  0.  Box  4236. 


IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

8  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Improvement  for  1879. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

IF”  Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 


satisfactory 
Cheapest.  IF”  Sena  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Mnnul’g  Co., 
1123 CHESTNUT  ST., PHILADELPHIA 


GRAPE  VINES. 


Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  &c.  Wholesale  rates 
very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters- 
Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  List.  Price  List  free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Veterinary  Cosmoline 

Is  a  heavy  oleaginous  hydro  carbon  of  the  consistency  of  an 
ointment,  derived  exclusively  from  petroleum.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  acids,  alkalies,  or  moisture.  When  ap¬ 
plied  to  wounded  and  inflamed  flesh,  it  is  a  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  against  atmospheric  action,  flies,  insects,  animalculse. 
preventing  the  generation  of  microscopic  organisms,  and  al¬ 
lowing  nature  absolute  freedom  to  heal  itself  rapidly  bv  a 
healthy  granulation  without  scars.  Never  has  there,  beeii  a 
veterinary  ointment  that  would  heal  so  rapidly  all  the 
wounds,  sores,  and  surface  diseases  of  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
poultry,  etc.  For  sale  by  Druggists.  Price  75c.  in  lb. 
cans.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  in  answer  to  postal 
cards.  E.  F.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

211  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Novelties  and  Other  Seeds  of  Special  Merit. 


Pearl  Millet.-Clean  Seed,  15  cts.  oz.,  40  cts.  'A  lb.,  $1.00 
lb.,  4  lbs.  $3.50.  Seed  in  chart',  50  cts.  pt„  80  cts.  qt„  by  mail, 
post-paid.  Prices  to  the  trade  will  be  given  on  application 

Prickly  Comfrey  Roots.  — 15  cts.  oz.,  40  cts.  'A  lb., 
$1.00  lb.,  by  mail,  with  directions  for  culture. 

Sjweet  Corn-Dolly  Dutton.— The  earliest  Sweet 
Corn  ever  introduced.  Pkt.,  10  cts.:  pint,  40  cts.:  quart,  70 
cts.:  select  ears,  10  cts  each  ;  $1.00  per  doz.,  by  mail. 

New  Early  Field  Corn— Queen  of  tlie  Prairie.— 

The  earliest  variety  of  Field  Corn  in  cultivation.  It  was 
planted,  the  last  season,  after  the  wheat  crop  had  been  liar 
vested,  and  matured  the  crop  perfectly.  It  was  also  planted 
on  Long  Island,  July  4th,  and  fully  matured  the  first  of 
October'.  Selected  ears,  25  cts.;  3  lbs  ,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1 ; 
shelled.  $1.50  peck  :  $4  per  bushel. 

Blunt’s  White  Prolific  Corn.— Our  seed  of  this 
variety  is  very  extra, having  yielded  from  80  to  100  bushels 
per  acre  the  past  season.  Price  per  bush.,  $4.00  ;  '/t  bush., 
$2.50;  peck.  $1.50;  K  peck,  $1.00;  qt„  50  cents.  By  mail,  pkt., 
10  cents ;  50  cents  per  lb.:  4  lbs,.  $1.50 :  selected  ears  25  cts. 

Chester  Co.  Mammoth  or  Golden  Dent,  the 

largest,  best,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable  corns  for  the 
main  crop.  Bush..  $3  00 ;  peck,  $1.00 ;  select  ears,  75  cts.  doz.; 
$5.00  per  hundred.  By  mail,  3  lbs.,  $1.00— ears  25  cts.  each. 


Extra  Early  Einia  Bean.— Ten  days  earlier  than 
the  ordinary  variety.  25  cts.  per  packet.  Pint,  $1.00,  by 
mail,  post-paid. 

Persian  Insect  Powder  Plant.— A  packet  of  seed 
will  supply  enough  of  the  material  for  the  use  of  an  ordinary 
size  family  for  a  year.— Directions  for  sowing  the  seed  and 
preparing  the  Powder  sent  with  each  package.  25c.  pkt. 

Dioscorea  Batatas  —  Chinese  Yam.  —  Cinnamon 
Vine.  Small  bulblets,  in  packets  of  one  dozen,  2  )  cents ; 
$1 .50  per  100 ;  1  year-' dd  roots,  $1.25  per  dozen ;  $6.00  per  100. 

Kenney’s  Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane.— In  this  va¬ 
riety  we  have  a  plant  that  is  destined  to  prove  of  immense 
value  to  the  northern  portions  of  our  country.  When 
planted  early  in  May,  the  seed  almost  invariably  ripens, 
thus  giving  one  tile  advantage  of  a  double  crop  in  one 
year,  from  one  planting,  some  20  or  25  bushels  of  seed, 
and  150  or  more  gallons  of  fine  syrup  per  acre— 900  lbs. 
sugar  were  produced  from  one  acre  in  Minn.  All  kinds  of 
farm  stock  are  fond  of  the  seed.  Wq^iave  samples  of  sugar 
in  our  office  produced  from  this  variety  equal  to  the  best 
coffee  sugars  in  the  market.  By  mail,  60  cents  per  lb.,  3  lbs. 
$1.50.  Prices  for  larger  quantities  upon  application. 

Gladiolus  nurpureo-aiiratus.— This  is  a  new  spe¬ 
cies  from  .Natal,  quite  distinct  from  the  common  species  of 
Gladiolus,  and  very  attractive.  25  cents  each  ;  $2.50  per  doz. 

Golding  Hop  Roots.— A  new  English  variety,  highly 
esteemed.  By  mail,  post-paid,  each,  25  cents;  doz.,  $2.25. 


Selected  Seeds  of  all  the  leading  and  improved  varieties  of  Root  and  Forage  Crops  lor  Field  Culture, 
consisting  oi  Sugar-Beets,  Corn,  Turnips,  Ruta  Baga,  Carrots,  Mangel  Wurzel,  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 
Fertilizers,  Garden  Tools,  Small  Fruits,  Flowering  Plants,  and  other  Requisites  for  the  Farm 
itnd  Garden.  A  complete  descriptive  and  priced  list  of  ihe  above,  with  directions  for  culture,  will  he  found  in 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.  224 
pages,  with  a  beautiful  lithograph  of  a  group  of  popular  flowers,  price  35  Cents. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Handbook,  for  the  Farm  and  the  Garden,  and  abridged  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Agricultural  Implements,  etc.,  etc  136  pages,  inany  illustrations,  10  cents. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  I>ist  of  Novelties  for  1871),  mailed  free  to  nil. 

See  our  Advertisement  in  April  American  Agriculturist.  Address 

P.  0,  Box  4129.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  Hew  York. 


New  Surprise  Musk  Melon 

Per  pkt.  15e. ;  peroz. 
$1.00;  per  'A  lb.  $3.00: 
per  lb.  $10.00  Sent  by 
mail,  postage  paid 
The  following  testi¬ 
monials  are  selected  lo 
show  that  tlie  surprise 
Musk  Melon  lias  been 
asuccissin  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Of  very  superior  qual¬ 
ity  as  well  as  size, 
COUNTRY” 

GENTLEMAN. 
A  tine  Melon;  its 
flavor  was  very  good. 

Hon.  HORATIO  SEYMOUR,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Very  delicious  flavor  and  very  productive. 

LADY  JANE  MOORE,  Moore  Park,  Kilworth, Ireland. 

Something  remarkable;  theflesh  fine  grained  and  tender, 
and  the  flavor  very  good.  A  very  excellent  and  satisfactory 
fruit.  EDITOR  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST'. 

By  all  odds  tlie  best  Melon  i  ever  grew. 

E.  L.  COY,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  found  it  a  very  superior  Melon. 

HOVEY  &  CO„  Boston,  Mass. 

Have  had  upwards  of  20  Melons  from  two  hills  and  they 
are  still  hearing.  JOHN  W.  HODGE,  Fairfield  Co.,  O. 

Tlie  best  Musk  Melon  I  have  ever  eaten ;  sweet,  juicy,  and 
thick  fleshed.  SCOTTO  CLARK,  Henry  Co.,  ill. 

Beyond  comparison  tlie  best  Musk  Melon  I  have  ever 
grown  or  tasted,  and  I  have  had  some  experience  in  tli  is  line, 
having  grown  melons  lor  tlie  past  12  years. 

E.  KLUMPH,  Wayne  Co..  Midi. 

The  best  I  have  ever  tried,  and  I  have  thoroughly  tested 
some  20  varieties.  I  picked  from  one  vine  13  perfect  melons. 

ROSS  A.  BAGi.EY,  Forsyth  Co.,  Ga, 

I  have  grown  many  varieties,  but  this  surpasses  all.  I  de¬ 
sire  nothing  better  for  a  Musk  Melon. 

HENRY  A.  DAVIES,  Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H. 

Extra  Earlj  Tom  Tinunli  Sweet  Corn. 

The  earliest  known.  Kernel  large,  white,  sweet  and  ten¬ 
der.  Ears  8-rowed,  thick  and  plump.  Stalk  3  ft.  high. 

Per  pkt.  10c. ;  per  pint  30c. ;  per  quart  50c.,  by  mail,  postage 
paid.  Per  bush.  $8.00. 

Three  days  ahead  ol  the  earliest  of  15  varieties. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Three  weeks  earlier  than  tlie  other  varieties  1  bad  and 
whicli  I  planted  tlie  same  day. 

N.  GUTHIRE,  Smith  Co.,  Kan. 

Exceeded  my  expectations.  It  was  very  early,  prolific 
and  very  sweet.  It  was  ripe  and  out  of  tlie  way  before  the 
"Hoppers”  came,  while  mv  later  sweet  corn  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  them  JOHN  M.  LYON,  Yankton  Co..  Dak. 

Oi  excellent  quality  and  two  weeks  earlier  than  any  other 
corn.  C.  H.  FLETCHER.  Quebec.  Canada. 

Cannot  be  beat  for  earliness  and  other  good  qualities. 
Planted  same  day  witli  several  other  varieties,  outstripped 
them  all.  0.  B.  JONES,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich. 

Three  weeks  earlier  than  any  variety  we  have  hitherto 
tried,  and  was  superior  in  every  point 

M.  R.  VAN  SCHAICK.  Olmstead  Co.,  Minn. 

Send  for  other  testimonials. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 

SUCCESSORS  TO 


80  State  8t.$  Albany,  N.  1 U 


RELIABLE  seeds,  MBN. 

- ESTABLISHED  185  1. - 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  and  get  our  twenty-fourth  an¬ 
nual  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Bulbs.  S3”  We  do  not 
spend  fabulous  sums  on  fancy  catalogues  and  style,  but  give 
our  customers  tlie  benefit  of  loir  prices. 

To  those  who  desire  it,  will  also  send  om-  Wholesale 
Price  List,  ill  which  prices  are  given  of  seeds  in  qnani  itv, 
and  small  dealers  and  large  farmers  can  buy  by  this  cata¬ 
logue,  and  save  money.  Correspondence  solicited  and 
promptly  answered.  ROBERT  VEITCH  &  SON, 
Importers  and  Growers.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

TRY  TU8.CAR.ORY  CORY. 

A  white  variety,  yields  well,  ripens  in  9rt  days.  Is  superior 
to  Southern  bread  corn  for  family  use,  or  for  feeding  whole 
to  horses  or  horned  cattle.  Seed  for  100  hills  ]0c. ;  per  pint , 
30c.;  quart,  50c  ;  free  by  mail.  P.  O.  stamps  taken  in  pay¬ 
ment.  Address  V.  MITMAN,  Kautz,  Snyder  Co..  Pa. 

CHOICE  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

Danvers’  Carrot  (New),  $1.15  !b.;  Long  Orange,  80  cts.,  p. 
paid  For  Onion  Seed,  see  last  No.  The  best  offer  in  the 
market  to  th  se  wanting  Bedding  Out  Plants.  Coleus,  new 
and  old  varieties,  $3  per  hundred.  W rite  for  what  you  want. 
No  price  list.  E.  B.  JENN  INGS. 

Seedsman  and  Florist  Southport,  Conn. 


EW  AND  RARE  PLANTS  CHEAP.  SEND 
stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

W.  A.  IIARKETT,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  for  1879  will  be  ready  by  January,  and 
sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  season  need 
not  write  for  it.  I  offer  one  of  tlie  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  in  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every 
parcel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name ;  so  far  that  should  it 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
introducer  of  tlie  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes,  tlie 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and  of  the 
very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


QARDEN&  HOUSE  PLANTS 

Foi-SLOO  'VO  will  send  free  by  mail  cither  of  the  below- 1 
named  collections,  all  distinct  varieties  :  r 

8  Abutilons,  or  4  Azaleas,  or  fi  Oleanders,  or  12  Stone* 

8  Begonias,  or  4  Camellias,  or  12  Centaureas,  [crops>| 
2  Caladiums  [fancy],  or  8  Carnations  [monthly], 

12  Chrysanthemums,  or  12  Coleus,  or  4  Marantas, 

4  Palms,  or  6  Hibiscus,  or  12  white-leaved  plants, 

12  Dahlias,  or  8  Dianthus,  or  8  Cactus,  or  20  Gladiolus, 

8  Ferns,  or  8  Mosses,  or  8  Fuchsias,  or  8  Phloxes, 

8  Geraniums  Zonalc.or  8  Dble,or8  Scented, or  lOSilver I 
8  Geraniums  Fancy,  or  8  Variegated,  or  8  Ivy-leaved,  I 
4  Gloxinias,  or  8  Snap  Dragons,  or  8  Tuberoses  f  Pearl], | 
4  Grape  Vines,  or  4  Honeysuckles,  or  4  Hardy  Shrubs, 

8  Heliotropes,  or  8  Lantauas,  or  8  Petunias  [double], 

12  Pansies  [new  German],  or  8  Salvias,  or  8  Primulas, 

12  Itoscs  [Tea  monthly],  or  12  Hardy  Hyb.,or  12  Climb’gJ 
12  Basket  Plants,  or  8  Daisies,  or  6  har.  Climbing  Plants,! 
12  Scarcer  Bedding,  or  12  Scarcer  Greenhouse  Plants, 

18  Verbenas,  or  12  Blotched  Petunias,  or  6  Cannas, 

25  varieties  of  Flower,  or  20  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds,! 
or  by  KXPItKSS,  buyer  to  pay  charges: 

Any  3  collections  for  $2  ;  5  for  $3  ;  9  for  $5 ;  12  for  $6;  I 
14  for  $7  ;  18  for  $10;  or  the  full  collection  of  500  varieties! 
of  Plants  and  Seeds— sufficient  to  stock  a  greenhouse  and  | 
garden— for  $25,  to  which  our  book  “  Gardening  for| 
Pleasure"  and  Catalogue  [value  $1.75]  will  be  added. 

[PETER  HENDERSON  &  00.1 

35  Cortlandt  Street ,  New  York. 


WEBB’S 

New  Kinver  Nlangell 

The  best  Globe  Mangel.  Webb's! 
Seed  per  pound,  by  mail,  post-paid,! 
$1.15.  Choice  Seed  of  English  growth,  I 
per  pound,  by  mail,  postpaid.  65c. I 
| Four  pound  lots  of  either  kiiid,  by  express,  25e.  perl 
|  pound  less. 

PRICKLY  COMFREY, 

Roots  for  sale,  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Per  lb.,  I 
I  post-paid,  $1 ;  per  10  lbs..  $7.50 ;  per  100  lbs.,  $60. 

I  !<' 'or  complete  lists  of  Fodder  and  Root  Crops,  seel 
|  our  Seed  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. | 

R.  H.  ALLEN  Sc  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 


By  mail,  post-paid,  (on  own  roots)  25  cents  apiece,  $2.00 
per  dozen,  $12.00  per  hundred.  Large  plants  (budded  or 
on  own  roots)  per  express  at  purchaser’s  expense.  50  cents 
apiece,  $4  00  per  dozen.  The  most  select  collection 
in  America,.  Send  for  Catologue,  with  colored  plate, 
10c ;  plain,  free. 

EILWANGER  &  BARRY  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  DINGEE  &  C0NARD  GO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


ROS 


THE  CHOICEST  FLOWERS  CROWN. 

We  deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants,  suitable  for  im¬ 
mediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail,  at  all  post-offices. 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  tor 
SI;  12  for  $2 ;  1 9  for  S3 ;  26  for  84 ;  35  for  $;> ;  75 
for  $10;  100  for  $13.  Our  Great  Specialty  is 
growing  and  distributing  these  beautiful  Roses. 
Send  for  our  NEW  GLIDE  TO  ROSE  CULTURE 
—50  pages,  elegantly  illustrated,  and  choose 
from  over  500  finest  sorts.  THE  DIN GEE  &  CON - 
ARD  CO.,  Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa. 

By  Mail  Post-paid. 
24  Choice  Plants  A 
Bulbs,  and  2  pack¬ 
ets  Flower  Seed.  12  for  50  cts.  Choice  new  vane-, 
ties  of  Strawberry  Plants  given  away,  Vegetable  Seeds,  etc. 
Also  high-class  Poultry,  Eggs,  etc.  Send  for  prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  Free  to  all.  ROB’T.  LEWIS.Hime  Hill  Garden 
i Name  f-aper.) _ Castleton-on-IIudson,  N.  Y. 

;’S“VET0”  SEED  DRILL  &  “NEW” 

Hand  Cultivator  sow'  and  cultivate  all 
kinds  vegetables.  Do  work  of  10 
men.  Bust  and  cheapest. 

Price  §12.50  combined. 


FOR  #1.00.  lit 


$7.00 
Steel  Teeth. 


Circulars  Free.  Mada  frvE.S.Ll!MMT7S  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass, 

“VICTOR”  One-Horse  WHEAT  DRILLS, 

(3  and  5  hoed) 
for  so  wing  Wheat, 
Rye,  Barley,  in  fallow 
ground  or  in  standing  corn. 

Force  feed ;  simply  con¬ 
structed.  7  he  live  hoed  is  ad¬ 
justable  for  different  widths, 
and  is  just  what  every  small 
farmer  ought  to  have,  saving 
the  price  of  a  two  horse  drill. 
Manufactured  only  by 
(Send  for  circulars.)  EWALD  OVER,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Seed  Drill, 
and  Culti¬ 
vator,  complete,  boxed  and  delivered  at  express  office  or 
depot  (nine  dollars)  $9.00.  Allen’s  Planet  .Jr.  Combined 
Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe,  $11.00.  “  King  of  the  Lawn”  Lawn 
Mower— first  class— $12.00.  Porter  Hay  Carrier — wood  or 
wire  track— $9.00.  Any  of  the  above  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price  by  R.  H.  Sabin,  230  K.  W.  St.,  Milwaukee* 
Wisconsin,  Dealer  in  Threshers,  Tiger  and  other  Sulky 
Rakes,  Land  Piacter,  and  Farm  Machinery  generally. 
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NEW,  RARE  OR  CHOICE. 

To  Fanners  and  Gardeners* — I  offer  the  following 
new',  rake  or  extra  choice  Vegetable  Seed,  postpage  paid 

^Marblehead  Early  Sweet  Corn.— Decidedly  the 
earliest  of  all  varieties  of  sweet  corn.  Pe.  package, 15  cts. 

Egyptian  Sweet  Corn.— Decidedly  the  sweetest  of  all 
varieties  of  white  sweet  corn.  Per  package,  10  cents;  per 
pound,  35  cents.  .  „ 

Marblehead  Mammoth  Sweet  Corn.— The  largest 
of  all  varieties,  and  the  earliest  of  the  extra  large  kinds. 
Per  package,  15  cents;  per  pint,  33  cents. 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Field  Corn.— Kernels  and 
ears,  extra  large,  not  suited  to  the  South.  Per  package,  10 
cents ;  per  quart,  55  cents.  .  „  , 

Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane.— Samples  of  the  sugar, 
and  full  instructions  for  cultivation  and  making  of  sugar, 
sent  with  each  lot.  Per  quarter  pound,  16  cents ;  per  pouswr, 

Rastian’s  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet.— The  best  of 
the  earlies  ;  a  great  acquisition.  Per  ounce,  12  cents  ;  per 
pound,  $1.25 

Hancock  Early  Peas.— The  beet  cropper,  and  purest 
of  all  the  extra  early  sorts.  Per  package,  10  cents,  per 
quart,  60  cents. 

Tailby’s  Cucumber.— Large,  very  handsome  and  very 
prolific.  A  prize  for  any  garden.  Per  package,  15  cents  ; 
per  ounce,  35  cents. 

Marblehead  Champion  Pole  Beans,— 15  cents  per 
package.  The  earliest  of  all  varieties. 

Kentucky  Wonder  Beans.— 15  cents  per  package. 
Compared  with  scores  of  varieties,  they  have  proved  the 
most  prolific. 

Butman  Squash.— 20  cts.  per  oz.;  10  cts.  per  package. 

Marblehead  Squash.— 20  cents  per  oz.;  10  cents  per 
DECi^ilu'G 

Hubbard  Squash.— 20  cents  per  ounce. 

As  the  original  introducer  of  these  three  splendid  winter 
varieties.  I  offer  seed  grown  specially  for  purity. 

Cocoannt  Squash.— 10  cents  per  package;  30  cents  per 
oz.  Excellent  in  quality  and  an  elegant  ornament  for  the 
parlor.  Very  prolific. 

Danver’s  Carrot.— $1.50  per  pound ;  15  cents  per  ounce. 
Forty  tons  have  been  raised  to  the  acre. 

Sill’s  Melon.— A  cauteloupe;  sweet,  spicy,  delicious. 
Per  ounce,  20  cents. 

Vick’s  Early.— 20  cents  per  ounce  ;  10  cents  per  package. 
The  best  of  all  the  early  Water  Melons. 

Excelsior  Melon.— 25  cents  per  oz.;  10  cents  per  pack¬ 
age.  Has  been  raised  in  Massachusetts  to  weigh  75  pounds, 
duality  excellent. 

White  Egg  Turnip.— The  new  American  turnip.  Early, 
large,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Per  oz.,  15  cents. 

My  Seed  Catalogue,  treating  of  all  the  above  varieties  in 
detail,  and  an  immense  collection  of  vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed,  will  be  seat  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


ERMONT  SEEf 

EXPERIENCED  PLANTERS  ARE  .AWARE  I. 
THAT,  NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED.  WILL  I 
PRCDUCETHE  EARLIEST  RESULTS,-...  I 
e ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  .  MAILED  I 
."  ON1:  RECEIPT  Or  STAM  P..VT: ll 

CvE. ALLEN, 

FLORIST  AND  SEEDSMAN  .BRATTLEBORO  .VT. 


Bowditch’s  Sf 


For  $1 

you  bisy  $1  *10  worth 

of  Seeds  or  Plants. 

“  S3 

“  $3.43  “ 

“  Seeds  or  Plants. 

$5 

“  ;  $0.00  “ 

“  Seeds  or  Plants. 

“  $10 

“  .$12.30  “ 

”  Seeds  or  Plants. 

“  $40 

“  $26.00  •' 

“  Seeds  or  Plants. 

My  New  Catalogue  for  1879  is  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  work  issued.  It  contains  numerous  En¬ 
gravings,  illustrating  thousands  of  the  best  Flowers 
and  Vegetables,  and  also  descriptions  of  all  the  Beauti¬ 
ful  Plants.  Mailed  for  a  3-cent  stamp.  To  customers 
free. 

Seeds  or  Plants  bv  Express  or  Mail.  (Safety  guaranteed.) 

WM.  E.  BOWDITCH, 

645  Warren  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IQ  BOSES  MAILED  FREE  for 


MO! 

Ik  Spit 

Ip; 
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Splendid  assortment  of  Plants  sent  safely 
‘  y  express  or  mail,  any  distance.  Satis- 
aetion  guaranteed.  Send  3  cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Address, 

R.  C.  HANFORD  &  SON 
Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus, 
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JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants. 

will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored  plate.— Many  new 
and  beautiful  Plants  are  offered,  among  Dracasn  is,  Crotons, 
and  other  fine  foliage  plants,  with  a  rich  collection  of  Green¬ 
house  and  Hot-house  Plants;  Bedding  Plants;  new  and 
choice  Hoses ;  Dahlias,  etc.  Well  grown  and  at  low  prices. 
Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10c —a  plain  copy  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

. . . .  . . 

As  introducer  of  the 
new  White  Egg 
Turnip,  I  offer  the 
remainder  of  my  1878 
crop  of  seed  at  re¬ 
duced  rates ;  also, 
White  Prolific  Field 
i  Corn,  Pearl  Millet, 
I  Mangolds,  Farm,  Gar- 
|  den, Flower  Seeds,  etc. 

— P  Q — 

My  Annual  Illustrat¬ 
ed  Catalogue  for  1879 
will  be  mailed  to  any 
addresBanap  jdication 

Speciatinducements 


fills 


i  SEEDS  FOR  ROOT  CROPS 

FOR  FARM  STOCK. 

MANGEL  WURZEL.  Per 

Per  lba  5  /  bs. 

[  Norbiton  Giant  Long  Red,  -  -  -  -  $0  60  $2  5  0 

I  Kin  ver  Yellow  Globe, . --0  60  2  50 

|  Yellow  Globe,  -  -  --  --  --  --  0  40  1  50 

Red  Globe,  -----------  0  50  2  00 

j  Long  Yellow,  -  --  --  --  --  -  0  50  200 

|  Long  Red, . 0  40  1  50 

BEET. 

|  Lane's  Imperial  Sugar, . -  -  $1  00  $4  50 

J  White  Sugar, . .  ....  0  40  175 

|  Vilmorin’s  Improved  White  Sugar,  -  -  1  00  4  00 

*  TURNIP. 

I  Improved  American  Ruta  Baga,  -  -  -  -  $0  60  $2  50 

I  Rea  Top  Strap  Leaf, .  0  60  2  50 

|  Yellow  Aberdeen, .  0  60  2  50 

“  Globe,  -  -  . .  0  60  2  50 

“  Stone, .  0  60  2  50 

CARROT. 

1  Long  Orange  Improved  (very  fine  stock)  -  $1  00  $4  00 

1  White  Belgian,  ----------075  3  25 

j  Danvers,  -  --  --  --  --  --  1  50  6  50 

(At  above  rates  purchaser  pays  express  charges.  Jf  by 
|  Mail ,  postage  must  be  added  at  the  rate  of  16c.  per  lb.) 

Instructions  for  culture  and  winter  preservation  of  Root 
I  Crops  sent  free. 

PEARL  MILLET. 

Price  for  seed  of  this  valuable  fodder  plant,  which  has 
I  yielded  with  us  100  tons  green,  or  16  tons  dry  per  acre : 

60  cents  per  pint  (by  mail,  post  paid). 

$1.00  per  quart  ts  u 

|  or  by  express,  buyer  to  pny  charges,  $5  per  peek, 

I  Statement  of  our  experiments  with  it,  and  cultural  in- 
J  stnictions.  free  on  application. 

1  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  &  RARE  PLANTS. 

The  largest  and  most  remarkable  collection  ever  offered 
for  sale  in  this  country.  Also  an  extensive  assortment  in 
large  quantities  of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS  and  VINES. 

SPECIA LTIES  -  Japanese  Maples,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Roses,  Magnolias,  Purple  Beech, 
and  New  and  Rare  Plants. 

Price-list  free.  Descriptive  Catalogue  10  cts. 

PARSONS  &  SOWS  CO.  (Limited), 

KISSENA  NURSERIES,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


qulrlng  large  quantities. 


Special  inducements 
to  dealers, Agricultur¬ 
al  Societies,  Farmers’ 
ClubB,  and  others  re- 


■aFteftKY&fSi 


mailed  FREE  to 
all  applicants,,  It  con-** 
tains  colored  plate,  500  engravings^ 
fcbout  250  pages,  and  full  descriptions^ 
prices  and  directions  for  planting  over  1200 
varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Kuspi 
Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  it.  Address  * 

D.  M,  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Kiel. 

1  "a ' "s" PARAGUS-NE W '  VARTETY— SMAJjLY’S 

_ls L  DEFIANCE.  The  merits  I  claim  for  the  Defiance: 
it  is  early,  a  larger  grass,  softer,  more  tender,  free  from 
wood,  the  flavor  sweet  and  verv  delicate;  far  superior  to 
nil  other  sorts,  and  will  produce  double  that  of  the  Colossal, 
and  can  cut  it  longer;  also  will  continue  to  grow  longer 
than  other  sorts.  Address 

A.  SMALLY,  Bound  Brook,  N,  J. 

EVERGREENS. 

Golden  Eetlnospora  and  Otto  Novelties. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

A.  HANCE  &  SON, 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Hardy  and  Alpine  Plants, 

Our  new  catalogue  of  over  80  pages  will  be  mailed  free  to 
all  applicants.  It  contains  the  largest  selection  of 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials- 

ever  offered  In  this  country ;  such  plants  as  are  well  adapted 
to  general  cultivation,  and  which  grow  without  the  trouble 
of  planting  every  year.  Also,  a  full  list  of 

Beautiful  and  Rare  Climbers. 
Choice  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Ellies,  all  desirable  old  and  new  sorts. 

Irises,  including  some  species  new  to  cultivation,  as  well 
as  the  new  varieties  of  Kaempfer’s  Iris. 

Phloxes.  Over  100  named  varieties  of  Garden  Phlox¬ 
es,  some  never  before  offered  in  this  country. 
Calluna  vulgaris  (Heather),  25c.  and  $1.00. 

Genttana  acaulis  (Stemless  Gentian),  25  and  50c. 
Lilium  Carolinianum  (Carolina  Turk’s-cap  L).  75c. 
Liliuin  rigrinum,  fi.  pi.  (Double  Tiger  Lj,  15c.;  $1.50 
per  doz. 

Rosa  rugosa  (Bamanas  Bose),  30c.;  $3.00  per  doz. 
Spiraea  palmata  (Palmate  S.),  50c.;  $4.00  per  doz. 
Prickly  Comfrey.  This  new  and  promising  forage  plant 
is  offered  in  started  cuttings  and  rooted  plants,  by 

Box  180.  WOODSON  dk  CO.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


TREES 


TVe  offer  for  Spring  of  1879,  the  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  in  the  TJ.  S.  of 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape-Vines,  Strawberries,  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  new  and  valuable  varieties. 

Ornamental  Trees  tfc  Shrubs,  deciduous  and  ever- 
green. 

Roses  a  specialty-all  the  finest  sorts. 

Green  &-  Hot  House  Plants,  including  best  novel¬ 
ties.  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue  sent 
pie-paid  to  customers,  free,  to  others,  on  receipt  of 
stamps  as  follows ; 

No.  1,  Fruits,  with  colored  plate  (new  edition),  15  cts.. 


_ _ ogue  o 

ored  plate,  10  cts.;  plain,  Free.  Address 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY,  Bochester,  N,  Y. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

And  HOW  TO  RAISE  THE  VI  and 
MARKET  THE  FRUIT. 

not.  only  aims  to  supply  his  patrons 
with  good,  genuine  plants,  but  also 
in  bis  •‘Manual  on  the  Culture  of 
Small  Fruits ” — which  lias  been  in¬ 
dorsed  bv  the  entire  horticultural  press— describes  the.  most 
approved  methods  of  gi  owing  them.  Those  succeed  who 
know  liow.  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address 

E.  P-  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hndson,  I(.  Y. 

the  largest, 
handsomest , 
best  hardy 

lied  Raspberry,  three  inches  around,  verv  productive,  car¬ 
ries  well,  and  sells  best  in  market.  Sharplcss  and 
Crescent  Seedlings  the  best  Strawberries.  Snyder, 
Wallace  and  Taylor  the  hardiest  and  most  prolific 
Blackberries;  and  other  small  Fruits.  Kaki,  the  most,  de¬ 
licious  Japan  fruit,  as  large  and  hardy  as  Apples.  Kiefi'er’s 
Hybrid  Seedling  Pear,  bliglit-proof,  good  quality,  hears 
early  and  abundantly.  Send  for  Catalogues. 

WM.  PARKY,  Cimiaminson,  N.  J. 

PDA  AAA  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black- 
OUUiUUlJ  *»erry,  Currant,  Grape-Vine*, 
«  Asparagus  Roots. 

IOO  SELECTED  VARIETIES. 

Some  prices  page  117,  March  number.  Genuine  stock. 

Prices  lowest.  Send  for  free  Catalogue  to 

sey. 


L  P.  ROE 


PEN  OF  THE  MARKET 


Qu 

JO 


alitybest.  Prices  lowest.  Send  for  free  Catalogue  t 
OHN  8.  COLLINS,  Mooresfown.  New  Jr  r 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

15  Acres  devoted  to  Strawberries;  over  30  varieties.  The 
finest  and  most  extensive  stock  in  the  New  England  States. 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  free. 

CHAS.  S.  PRATT,  North.  Reading,  Mass* 


$20 


Worth  of  Small  Fruit  Plants 

—36  Selected  Varieties  for  the 


_ _ _ _  1  $5 

family— Splendid  List  for  EV-  W 
EEY  HOME.  Fine  opportunity  for  Clubs  or  Agents. 

tlOO  worth,  or  five  $5  Lists  for  $20.  See  liberal  offer. 
end  for  Catalogue,  tree. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Crescent  Seefllini  Strawberries, 

at  bottom  prices  of  any  one  advertising  in  this  paper ;  Great 
American,  $3.60  per  i’,000.  Miner’s  Great  Prolific,  $10  per 
L000 ;  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries 
Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue,  and  seeprices. 

S.  C.  DE  COU,  , 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Co N .  J . 

Jacob  W.  Manning,  Reading,  Mass., 

Nurseryman  since  1854.  My  66-page  Catalogue,  SO  illustra¬ 
tions,  tells  what  and  when  to  plant,  by  mail.  Clethra 
Alnifolia  and  Sharpless  Strawberry  plants  each 
$1.50  per  dozen,  by  mail,  postage  paid. 

LF,N  DALE  .—For  History  of  this  great  Strawberry, 
...  .  .  .  go,*-*-  ~> 


G 


send  postal  to  originator. 


20  plants  for  $1.00. 

W.  B.  STOP.ER,  Akron,  O. 


Eureka  Strawberry  Huller. 

Sent  by  mail  for  10  cents  each.  Address 

288  Common  street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Agents  wanted. 


BERRY  PICKER 

INVENTED  AT  LAST  ! 

A  perfect  triumph,  sup¬ 
plying  a  want  long  felt  bv 
Berry  Raisers.  Send  your 
name  and  address  on  postal 
card  for  price  list,  etc. 
Discount  to  the  trade.  Ad¬ 
dress,  L.  B.  SILVER, 
Cleveland,  O. 


Patent  Water-Proof  Paper 

Fruit  Paokaps,  Baskets  anfl  Boxes. 

The  best  and  cheapest  articles 
in  which  to  carry  Fruit  yet  dis¬ 
covered.  For  full  particulars  and 
prices  send  to 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CO,, 

(Sole  Owners,) 

53  &  55  Michigan  Av., 
Chicago,  III. 

jF’We  will  sell  the  right  to  man¬ 
ufacture  under  our  Patents  at 
very  reasonable  rates. 
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AMERICAN  AORT CULTUHIST. 


[May, 


Best  Sewing  Machine  in  the  World. 


Beautiful, 

Durable, 

Strong, 

Silent. 


AUTOMATIC 

NOISELESS.  SEWING  MACHINE. 

The  great  popularity  of  this  machine  has  induced 
dealers  in  common  tension  machines  to  claim  automatic 
and  other  features  belonging  exclusively  to  us«  Examine 
and  judge  for  yourself  before  purchasing. 

rW&GH  \  Every  genuine  needle  is  thus  stamped.  Buy 
Patl  Mar.  19  1861.  >  no  other.  Needles,  &c.,  sent  by  mail. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Leaflet  and  Descriptive  Circular. 

WIIXCOX  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

(Cor.  Bond  St.)  658  Brrmdw^v.  New  ‘York* 

A  ©HEAT  NOVELTY. 

Stevens’  Metal  Lined  Wood  Safety  LampV’ 

the  cleanest,  safest  and  most  elegant  Lamp  in  the  world. 
Awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the  Mass.  Chari¬ 
table  Mechanic  Association  Fair  in  1878.  Fifteen  thou>and 
sold  during  the  past  year,  and  universally  adopted  wherever 
Introduced.  State  and  County  lights  for  sale,  and  goods 
equal  in  value  to  the  amount  paid  for  territory  furnished 
free  to.the  purchaser.  Any  one  with  small  capital  that  i9 
looking  for  a  safe,  snug  paying  business,  will  find  it  for  their 
Interest  to  correspond  with  me.  Sample  Hand  Lamps,  per 
mail,  50  cents.  Stand  Lamps,  $1.00 

Address  G.  M,  STEVENS,  Box  1695,  Portland,  Maine. 

Ladies  Purchasing 

OOIt-SETS 

SHOULD  EXAMINE 

Madam  Foy’s  Improved 
CORSET 

SKIRT  SUPPORTER 

t?"  For  Health,  Comfort, 
and  Elegance  of  Form,  it 
has  no  rival,  and  Is  really  the 
most  perfect  Skirt-Supportin'’ 
Corset  made.  For  sale  by  all 
leading  dealers.  Manufactured 
by  FOY  ifc  HARMON, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


s.j 


OFFICE  OF  FRANK  PARMELIE’S 

Omnibus  Line  and  Baggage  Express, 

No.  156  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  March  1, 1879. 

J.  B.  BALL ,  Agent  Strong's  B.  C.  L.  D. 

I  have  been  using  Strong's  H.  C.  Leather  Dressing  since 
last  July  on  harnesses  and  other  leather,  and  find  it  much 
the  best  of  the  many  dressings  I  have  ever  tried. 

MICHAEL  DOYLE,  Foreman. 
Ask  reliable  dealers  for  it. 

A.  D.  STRONG,  Manufacturer,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND 


ONLY 


MEDAL 


PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878, _ 

Hires  Root  Beer  Package 

Makes  5  Gallons  of  Delicious  Root  lleer  for  25  cts.  Made 
from  Pipsissevva,  Sarsaparilla,  Dandelion,  etc.  To  Farmers 
and  Laboring  Men  it  will  lie  found  an  agreeable,  refreshing 
Beverage  during  the  Summer  months.  Registered  in  Patent 
Office  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  ot  25  cts.  Manufactured 
only  by  C.  E.  HIRES,  Wholesale  Botanic  Druggist,  215 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

REGALIN  PRESERVING  POWDER, 


FOR 


ECCS,  BUTTER,  FRESH  OR 
SALTED  MEAT,  Etc. 


Perfectly  tasteless,  and  preserves  the  color.  Keeps  the 
brine  clear,  free  from  scum,  and  brine  and  meat  from  sour¬ 
ing.  So  salted,  it  is  in  taste  and  flavor  much  sweeter  than 
ordinary,  Price  50  cts.  per  Box.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  postage  prepaid.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  AM  ENDE,  Hoboken,  N»  J, 

Greatly  improved.  Prle# 
reduced.  Unequalled  for  health, 
comfort,  and  durability.  All  sizes, 
for  both  sexes.  Stooped  shoulders 
and  a  contracted  chest  avoided  by 
wearing 

Pratt’s  Patent  Rrsice. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1 
and  measure  around  tne  chest 
under  the  arms. 

Cleveland  Shoulder  Brace  C©« 

J8S^"For  sale  by  all  dealers* 

*3  Patej 


Ask  for  Pratt’s 


,tent  Brace. 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS, 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  Its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 


BEATTY  f™ 


A  8376  13-Stop  Parlor  Organ  for  only  ffSOT’-OO 


The  price  of  this  beautiful 
Grand  Pari  or  Organ  is  $375  or, 
mother  words, this  is  about  the 
price  asked  for  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  by  the  Monopolists  Agents 
I  have  been  ottering  at  wholesale 
at  as  my  very  lowest  net 

cash  price,  lam  determined  that 
all  shall  see  my  celebra  ted  instra  - 
meats  and  judge  f  or  themselves, 
and  therefore  I  offer  this  beauti¬ 
ful,  neat  design,  to  the  readers  of 
this  paper,  FOR  ONLY  $97. 
Order  the  instrument,  and  pay 
only  after  you  have  tested  St 
at  your  own  home*  Don’t  want 
the  money  until  you  are  entirely 
satisfied.  This  is  a  very  fair  offer 
for  you.  (^Description  of  this 
magnificent  instrument  is  as  fol- 
6rg-ang?  Style 
No.  2100.  A  beautiful  Celtic 
style  of  architecture  in  this  case 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur 
and  stamps  it  at  once  as  the  most 
baautiful  case  extant.  Dimen¬ 
sions:  Height,  7 4  ins.;  Width,  18 
ms.;  Depth,  24  in.;  Weight,  when 
boxed,  over  350  pounds.  Three 
<g)  Sets  of  Reeds.  Five  (5) 


- y;  (6)Prmcipal;  (7 

Humana;  (8)  Flute;  (2)  Violina; 
(10) Dulciana  (11)  Echo,  (12)  Vox 
Celeste?  (13)  Clarionet.  Beatty  s 
Celebrated  Grand  Organ  Knee 
Swell,  and  Beatty’s  New  and  Im¬ 
proved  double  acting  Knee  Swell. 
The  case  of  tills  instrument  is 
solid  Walnut.full  French  Veneer, 
and  finished  in  the  highest  style 
ofart*  The  musical  combination 
excelled  by  none.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is  the  most  desirable 
style  that  can  be  selected.  I  chal¬ 
lenge  its  equal.  (OTRegular  Re¬ 
tail  price  asked  for  such  an  in¬ 
strument  by  the  Monopolists’ 

Agents,  about...... . 

1  will  sell  this  beautiful  Organ  to 
the  readers  of  this  paper,  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  it  introduced,  boxed 
and  delivered  on*  (Hfl7  AH 
cars,  FOR  ONLY  /  ■  UU 
Please  send  your  order  by  letter 
or  teleglaph.  No  money  re¬ 
quired  until  you  are  entirely 
satisfied.  Payf  or  the  instrument 
only  after  you  h"eve  tested  it  at 
your  own  home.  If  it  is  not  os 
represented,  return  at  my  ex¬ 
pense,  I  paying  freight,  charges 
Doth  ways.  This  certainly  is  a 
fair  offer.  I  positively  will  not 
deviate  from  tnisprice.£^*Fully 
Warranted  for  u  years.  I  wanf 
this  instrument  introduced 
hence  this  unparallelled  offer. 
You  east  order  direct  from  this  Adver- 


Remember,  1  have  no  agent,  but  sell  direct,  hence  this  remarkably  low  price, 
ftsement?  which  will  not  appear  again.  Nothing  canbesnvedon  this  instrument  by  correspondence.  Order  atonce, 
if  you  do  not  want  one  yourself,  order  one  and  make  your  friend  a  handsome  present.  Every  Beatty  Organ  when  intro 
duced  into  a  new  locality,  sells  others,  as  It  Is  a  standiner  advertisement.  Fl^ 
offer  is  ’  *  * 

ingthal 

up  a  dei - - — . . .V|WJ  .v,. 

Large  illustrated  Newspaper,  about  cost  of  Pianos  and  Organs,  sent  free,  post-paid. 

Address,  DANIEIj  F#  BEATTY,  Washington*  New  Jersey,  YJ*  S#  America* 


DANIEL  F$  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey,  V. 

JOr  PLEASE  SHOW  THIS  SPLENDID  OFFER  TO  YOUR  NEIGHBOR, 


In.  One  XTuuclreci  Volumes, 

Embrace*  History,  Biography,  Travels,  Natural  History,  Physiology,  Physical 
Science,  Fiction,  Belles-Lettres,  Religion,  Political  Economy, 

Geology,  and  other  important  sultfects. 

IT  SUPPLIES  48,200  PAGES  OF  MOST  INSTRUCTIVE  READING. 
Sold  upon  Terms  which  Place  it  Within  the  Reach  of  All. 

ITS  AUTHORS  A.  GUARANTEE  OF  ITS  EXCELLENCE. 


Gibbon, 

Hume, 

Gecko  e  Eliot, 
Charles  Dickens, 
Jacob  Abbott, 
Thackeray, 
Schiller, 


Miss  Mulock. 
John  W.  Draper, 
Humboldt, 
Wilkie  Collins, 

J.  G.  Wood, 

G.  L.  Craik, 

John  S.  C.  Abbott, 


Charlotte  Bronte, 
Charles  Kingsley, 
Maria  Edgeworth, 
Guizot. 

chas.  Nordhoee, 

J.  W.  Dawson. 


**  The  People’s  Library  ”  combines  two  great  advantages :  Comprehensiveness  anil  Cheap¬ 
ness.  It  contains  works  upon  all  topics  which  the  popular  tasle  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
embrace.  Among  its  eminent  authors  are: 

Anthony  Trollope, 

Bulwee, 

Miss  Strickland, 

William  Black, 

Macaulay, 

Charles  Reade, 

Samuel  Smiles, 

The  Publishers  offer  It  at  a  price  which  is  far  below  the  aggregate  price  of  the  volumes  of  which  it  is 
composed.  No  other  selection  of  books  presents  so  varied  and  so  large  an  amount  of  good  reading 
matter,  for  the  money,  as  The  People’s  Library.  Cheap  as  it  is,  owever,  it  must  be  beyond  the 
means  of  many  individuals  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages;  and  accordingly 
the  Publishers  suggest  that  in  such  cases  the  co-operative  plan  of  purchase  can  be  adopted.  T n  every 
Village  and  Country  District  clubs  can  be  formed,  so  that  each  subscriber  can  have,  for  a  small 
investment,  the  free  use  and  part  ownership  of  a  library  of  one  hundred  volumes  of  instructive  and 
entertaining  reading.  The  People’s  Library  provides  for  the  diffusion  01  useful  knowledge.  It 
supplies  a  demand  that  the  intelligence  of  the  people  has  created;  it  is  a  coadjutor  of  the  public 
schools ;  its  tendencies  are  elevating ;  its  tone  is  pure.  It  carries  the  possibilities  of  mental  culture  to 
the  most  remote  districts.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Family,  literary  Societies,  and 
Associations.  Price,  $100.00  per  Set. 

CJLlJBSs— TEN  persons,  by  paying  $10  each  ;  TWENTY  persons,  by  paying  $5  each  ;  FIFTY  per¬ 
sons,  at  $2  each,  or  ONE  HUNDRED  persons,  by  paying  $1  each,  can  secure  The  People’s  Library. 

*95“  The  People’s  Library  is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  exclusively  for 
H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  and  sold  only  by  them  or  their  duly  authorized  agents. 

Send  three  cent  stamp  for  a  complete  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

BSr  ADEXTS  WAX  TED.  Address,  M.  W.  DEBUT  <&  CO.,  CMombni,  Ohio. 
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BEAUT 


'—The  most  successful  businessman  In  the  world.*  BEATTY’S 
Celebrated  PIANOS  and  ORGANS  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  and  most  perfect  instruments  on  the  globe.  More  Beatty’s 
celebrated  Pianos  and  Cabinet  Organs  have  been  sold  during 
the  last  four  months  than  nearly  all  the  other  manufacturers 
combined.  No  wonder  they  are  jealous  of  his  great  success. 
While  other  manufacturers  are  crying  hard  times,  Beatty  can 
Mr.  Beatty  commenced  bus 
‘.successful  man  in  his 
attention  to  business,  liberal, 
‘ianos  and  Cabinet  Organs,  selling  them  at  the 


hardly  f 
iness  on.„  „c_ 

line  in  the  world,  doing  u  uM  .* lauuno  «•••««*•«. 

judicious  advertising,  plenty  of  pluck,  and,  above  all,  strictly  first-class  Jha  _  _  _ 

very  lowest  net  cash  wholesale  prices  to  the  public  direct,  avoiding  all  middlemen,  agents,  etc.  Read  his  unpaxallellcd 
offers  for  a  limited  period.—  Extract  from  the  Star. 

t2TP.H.”  - -  ™  . 

New  York  < 

Highgate, 1  , 

Placerville,  Cal.,  (Organ);  i - - -  r A  ^  *  -  - 

Beatty’s  Celebrated  Pianos  and  Cabinet  Organs.  CSrSeiul  at  once  for  long  list  of  testimonials  from  persons,  some  of 
whom  you  may  know.  ,  .  _  ^  „ 

CLUBS— Where  two  or  more  Pianos  or  Organs  are  ordered  at  one  time,  1  will  make  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  from 
this  unparallelled  offer.  ^  .  .  .  ,  „ 

In  no  case  will  I  make  a  discount  from  these  offers  on  a  single  instrument.  Those  who  desire  and  will  forward  tho 
cash  with  the  order,  will  receive  with  the  instrument  free  of  charge  a  line  Stool  and  Beatty  latest  intsruction  book.  I 
will  not  give  away  a  Stool  and  Book  when  parties  pay  only  after  testing  the  instrument  at  their  own  houses.  Please  do 
not  ask  it. 

$1,000  3-String  Grand  Square  Piano  for  Only  $255.00. 


PPfl  «J*TV  PIANO  SQUARE  GRANT),  Style  No.  2023.,  Magnificent  Rosewood  Case. 

B  ■  _■  mmmm m  Elegantly  finished.  Three  Strings,  Weight  when  boxed,  over  1000 


v  -i,,  <■;«  i  •  ,  .  .,  t  - Bupcnur  a,  ami  were  liut  uucmt™  - 

De  juswnea  in.  making  it.  In  presenting  this  instrument  to  the  world  at  this  very low  price, 
,  jte  iiitroduction  into  any  locality  will  result  in  making  many  sales.  Its  style 


style  must  be  admired  and  its  intrin¬ 


sic  qualities  highly  endorsed.  Fully  warranted  for  six  years.  Sent  on  half  month  test  trial.  No  money  required  until  the 
xuano  is  fully  tested  at  your  own  home.  I  want  this  beautiful  Piano  more  generally  introduced,  hence  this  unparalleled, 
otter.  Order  at  once,  as  every  Piano  when  introduced  in  a  new  locality  sells  others.  We  all  know  a  good  article  is  a  stand¬ 
ing1  advertisement.  Regular  retail  price  asked  for  such  an  instrument  by  the  monopolists’  asents,  about  $1,000.  C5gTl  will  sell 
this  masnifleent  Plano,  boxed  and  delivered  on  board  cars,  to  the  readers  of  this  paper,  in  order  to  have  it  more  generally  Intro¬ 
duced,  for  only  $255.  You  may  forward  vour  order  by  letter  or  telegraph  and  the  instrument  will  be  shipped  at  once.  No 
money  required  until  the  Piano  is  fully  tested  at  your  own  home.  If  in  any  way  unsatisfactory  you  are  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  whatever  to  keep  it.  as  I  will  cheerfully  take  it  back  and  nay  freight  charges  both  ways.  E^TNaw  Parlor  Organs  §65 
$75,  $85,  to  $440.  Latest  Illustrated  Newspaper,  with  much  information  about  cost  of  Pianos  and  Organs  sent  free. 

Address,  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  America. 


IMPROVED  SHEET  IRON  ROOFING, 

Acknowledged  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Metallic 
Roofing  in  Use. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  . 

T.  C.  SNYDER  «Ss  CO.,  Waywesbuigli,  O., 

AND  BY 

MOSES  &  HIGliEY,  Mansfield,  O. 

Illustrated  circular,  price  list  and  sample  free. 


METALLIC  SHINGLES. 

Gold  Medal  Awarded  at  Paris  Exposition,  1878, 


Make  the  best  roof  in  the  world. 
Superior  to  Tin.  Cheaper  than 
Slate,  and  less  than  M  the  weight. 
Cannot  Crack.  Eire  Proof.  Can  be 
put  on  by  any  Carpenter. 

75  per  cent,  saved  in  freight,  with 
DO  breakage  in  carriage  or  putting 
on.  Will  last  a  life-time.  Send 
for  full  description  and  prices  to  the 
IKON-CLAW  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  2528,  New  York.  City.' 


Premium  Mangle. 

Guaranteed  to  perfectly  per¬ 
form  all  work,  cither  hand  or 
power.  Cold  or  Steam  Heated 
Rolls  chean.  durable,  highly  re¬ 
commended. 

For  circulars  applr  to 
STAND  A  HD  LAUNDRY  MA¬ 
CHINERY  CO.,  3”  Dey  St.,  New 
York.  58  Long  Wharf,  Boston. 


VERBENA  BASKETS.  BERRY  BASKETS, 
AND  CRATES. 

Write  to  MILFORD  BASKET  CO.,  Milford.  Del. 


STEVENS  PATENT 

BREECH-LOADING 

SPORTING  RIFLES. 


Double  and  Single-Barrel  Shot-Guns,  Pocket 
Rifles.  Pocket  Pistols,  and  the  noted  Hunter’s 
Pet  Rifles.  Special  attention  is  called  to  our  Double 
Breech-Loading  Guns.  They  are  simple  ill  construction  and 
manufactured  with  great  ca're  from  the  very  best  material. 
They  are  pronounced  by  experts  “  the  best  gun  in  the  market 
for  the  money.”  Send  for  catalogue  and  Reduced  Price-list. 
Our  Shooting  Gallery  Rifle  is  the  Favorite 
Everywhere. 

Our  new  ten-gauge  Single  Gun— price  (reduced  list)  $15.50. 
J.  STEVENS  &  CO-  Chicopee  Fails,  Mass. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  fonn,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere , 

Continued  from  Page  176. 

In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub" 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in" 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  tbe  back 
numbers  containing  wliat  is  wanted 

Back  numbers  of  tbe  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  SI. 50  per  volume. 

Cover  for  a  Drain.— “G.  E.  P.,”  Booth  Bay, Me. 
Spruce  timber  is  not  very  durable  when  used  to  cover 
drains  or  culverts.  It  will  last  longer  if  it  is  flattened 
and  the  bark  and  sap-wood  taken  ofl’.  It  will  probably 
last  6  or  8  years  if  8  inches  thick — that  is,  12-inch  logs 
flattened  to  8  inches. 

Sboe-Polish.— It  should  have  been  stated  that 
the  medal  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition  for  shoe- 
dressing  was  for  the  “  Satin  Polish,”  long  advertised  in 
our  columns  by  B.F.Brown  &  Co., Boston— and  to  no  other. 

Remedy  for  Poison  Laurel.- “G.  L.,”  Ma- 

chias,  Me.  The  usual  remedy  for  poisoning  with  sheep 
laurel  is  to  give  half  a  pint  of  melted  lard  or  sweet  oil. 
This  appears  to  neutralize  the  poison,  and  at  the  same 
time  helps  to  remove  it  from  the  stomacii  and  bowels  in 
a  short  time.  Goats  are  as  easily  poisoned  by  it  as  sheep. 

Light  in  the  Stable.— “C.  C.,”  East  Machias, 
Me.  A  stable  should  be  well  lighted,  and  the  window 
should  be  in  front  of  the  horses.  A  long  narrow  sliding 
window',  placed  5  or  6  feet  from  the  floor,  so  as  to  east 
the  light  from  above,  is  best.  If  hay-shutes  and  stair¬ 
ways  are  found  too  cold,  they  can  easily  be  closed  by 
trap-doors.  Horses  enjoy  plenty  of  light.  If  their  eyes 
are  weak,  the  light  may  be  softened  by  “dabbing”  the 
glass  with  a  stiff  brush  held  perpendicularly  to  it  and  dip¬ 
ped  in  white  paint.  This  gives  the  effect  of  ground  glass. 

Crop  for  Met  Mucky  Land.— “A.  S.”  Oats 
is  the  best  crop  for  moist  swamp  meadow  land.  It  is 
also  a  good  crop  to  sow  down  such  a  piece  of  land  with. 
Sow  2  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  and  seed  down  with  4 
quarts  of  timothy  and  1  bushel  of  red-top  per  acre. 

Stretckes  in  Sheep. — “G.  H.,”  Columbia  Co., 
Ohio.  Stretches  are  caused  by  indigestion.  The  sheep 
suffering  from  colicy  pains,  stretches  itself  with  its  fore 
and  hind  legs  apart.  It  is  cured  by  a  simple  purgative. 
A  handful  of  salt  acts  as  a  purge,  and  restores  the  diges¬ 
tion.  One  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  with  a  little  ginger,  will 
have  a  more  certain  effect.  Any  ruminant  when  fed  up¬ 
on  dry  feed  and  deprived  of  ample  water,  or  when  given 
water  so  cold  that  it  cannot  drink  enough,  suffers  from 
indigestion  and  impaction  of  the  rumen,  and  this  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  disease,  costiveuess,  scours,  dysentery 
and  bilious  disorders. 

Treatment  of  a  Bull  Calf.— “N.  A.  B.,” 
Lyndon,  Kansas.  A  bull  calf  needs  no  extraordinary 
treatment.  Sufficient  feed  to  keep  him  in  good  growing 
condition  is  all  that  is  required.  Such  feed  should  now 
consist  of  hay  and  two  quarts  per  day,  in  two  feeds ,  of 
ground  oats,  corn,  and  wheat  or  rye  bran.  He  should 
have  occasionally  a  pint  of  linseed  meal,  be  kept  clean, 
and  well  stabled.  Some  exercise  in  a  yard  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  He  should  be  kept  securely  tied,  alongside  the 
other  stock,  and  not  tied  up  in  a  stall  out  of  eight  of 
other  animals.  Over  feeding  is  injurious, 

Bean  Weevils.— Mrs.  “II.  G.  H.,”  Moor’s  Hill, 
Ind.,  writes  that  beans  planted  so  late  in  the  season,  as 
to  mature  just  before  frost  will  escape  the  weevil. 

Sunstroke  In  Morses.— “M.  B.,”  Merrill,  Iowa. 
During  very  hot  weather  horses  sliould'be  protected  from 
the  sun  by  a  shade  over  the  head  and  a  white  linen  sheet 
over  the  body.  A  wet  sponge  should  be  kept  on  the  head. 
A  loose  collar  should  be  worn,  and  the  general  health 
kept  vigorous.  It  is  not  so  much  ttie  heat  upon  the  head 
that  causes  sunstroke  as  the  heating  of  the  entire 
system.  For  treatment,  cool  the  system  rapidly  by  dash¬ 
ing  cold  water  over  the  limbs,  applying  ice  to  the  head, 
temples,  neck,  and  legs,  and  wherever  a  pulse  can  be  felt. 
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Cows,  as  well  as  horses,  were  sunstruck  the  past  sum¬ 
mer,  even  in  shaded  yards  and  stables,  from  the  heat  of 
ahe  air  as  well  as  from  its  “closeness”  or  impurity. 
No  alcohol  should  be  given  ;  in  your  case  this  may  have 
caused  death  by  the  inevitable  reaction  when  the  effect  of 
the  stimulant  ceased.  Instead  of  any  alcoholic  stimulant 
injections  of  2  or  3  drams  of  muriate  of  ammonia  dis¬ 
solved  in  4  ounces  of  water  may  be  given,  and  the  neck 
and  legs  rubbed  with  mustard  water  (one  ounce  in  a  pint 
of  water),  giving  continued  friction  with  a  coarse  cloth. 
As  soon  as  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  begin  to  dilate  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  looked  for.  If  the  skin  is  very  hot  and  dry, 
the  whole  body  may  be  sponged  with  cold,  but  not  ice- 
cold,  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  gently,  but  vigorously, 
■with  a  dry  rough  cloth. 

Very  Desirable  Homestead,  with  City  and 
Country  advantages  well  combined.  A  large  Dwelling, 
well  furnished  if  desired;  Barn  and  other  out-buildings; 
large  glass  grapery;  fine  garden,  fruit,  etc.;  3%  acres; 
situation  high  and  healthful,  with  fine  scenery.  Best  so¬ 
ciety  and  Educational  advantages;  98  miles  from  New 
York,  with  frequent  daily  communication  by  railroads 
and  steamers.  For  sale  low,  or  to  rent  to  a  good  family 
on  very  moderate  terms,  for  6  to  12  months  or  longer. 
Address  “  Homestead,”  care  American  Agriculturist. 

Romney  Marsh  Sheep. — “  J.  L.  G.,”  Merrimac 
Co.,  N.  H.  There  are  no  Romney  Marsh  Sheep  in  this 
country  that  we  know  of.  It  is  a  breed  that  would  doubt¬ 
less  fill  an  important  place  both  for  wool  and  mutton,  and 
it  would  probably  be  a  profitable  sheep  to  import.  They 
can  be  purchased  abroad  at  very  moderate  prices,  as  they 
are  not  “  fancy  stock.” 

Barn  or  Granary  Weevils.— A  correspondent 
in  Pa.,  asks  for  the  best  method  of  clearing  a  barn  of 
weevils.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  succeeded  in  doing 
this,  we  shall  be  glad  to  bear  from  them.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  semi  us  the  old  remedy:  “Burn  the  Barn.” 

How  to  Treat  Mange.— “J.  R.,”  North  Topeka 
Kans.  Mange  is  caused  by  a  very  small  insect,  which 
burrows  in  the  skin,  produces  irritation  and  disease,  and 
destroys  the  hair  follicles.  It  should  be  treated  by  sul¬ 
phur  and  lard  oil,  mixed  together  by  rubbing  thoroughly. 
The  mixture  should  be  rubbed  into  the  skin  ;  if  there  are 
scabs,  these  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  and  broken 
up,  when  the  sulphur  ointment  should  be  rubbed  in. 


Catalogues  Received. 

SEEDSMEN. 

W.  E.  Bowditch,  643  Warren  St.,  Boston,  Mass. — Be- 
eides  all  kinds  of  seeds,  offers  florists’  plants,  etc. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  221  Church  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.— A  supplementary  list  offering  several  specialties. 

Samuel  N.  Cox,  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.— Garden  and  agri¬ 
cultural  seeds  in  a  catalogue  of  exceeding  neatness. 

Crossman  Brothers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Large,  full, 
abundantly  illustrated  and  instructive,  as  usual. 

Frank  S.  Platt,  New  Haven,  Conn. — Avery  full  list, 
showing  freshness  and  originality  throughout. 

FLORISTS. 

N.  Admiral,  Danville,  Ill.,  is  a  new  comer  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  starts  with  a  full  stock  of  new  and  old  plants. 

Ei.lwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.Y..  issue  separate 
catalogues  of  their  floral  departments.  We  have  at  hand 
a  list  of  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants,  and  a  rose 
catalogue,  which  is  also  a  treatise  on  rose  culture. 

Joseph  T.  Phillips  &  Son,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  make  a 
specialty  of  roses,  and  offer  a  general  stock. 

Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio. — In  Feb¬ 
ruary  last  we  noticed  the  full  nursery  catalogue  of  this 
firm  :  they  now  send  an  equally  full  list  of  florists’  stock. 

George  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  besides  hisremark- 
able  general  catalogue,  issues  each  spring  a  list  of  plants 
in  demand  at  that  season.  The  lists  of  gladioluses,  can- 
nas,  lilies,  etc.,  are  very  full  and  choice. 

A.  Whitcomb,  Lawrence,  Kansas. — Neat,  full,  and  se- 
Sect,  are  terms  which  describe  this  catalogue. 

W.  B.  Woodruff,  Westfield,  N.  J.— Last  month  we 
said  “  fruit  stock,”  when  it  should  have  been  florists'. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Under  this  head  are  placed  those  who  deal  in  small 
fruits  only,  as  well  as  general  nurserymen. 

Bush  &  Son  &  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Jefferson  Co., 
Mo.— Their  annual  list  of  grapes  is  remarkably  full  and 
is  condensed  and  classified  in  the  same  admirable  manner 
of  former  years.  Also  the  leading  small  fruits. 

Ei.lwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  issue  no  less 
than  five  distinct  catalogues,  besides  occasional  special 
lists.  When  these  catalogues  are  bound  in  one— as  in 
the  volume  before  ns,  they  give  one  an  idea  of  the  im¬ 
mense  variety  contained  in  this,  one  of  the  leading  nur¬ 
series  of  the  world.' 

Joseph  Fritts,  Macedon,  N.  Y..  makes  a  specialty  of 
small  fruits  and  sends  wholesale  list. 

C.  II.  &  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. — Small 
fruits  with  several  specialties  ;  family  collections  low. 

Charles  Hurd  should  put  his  place  of  business  on  the 
first  page  ;  we  have  to  look  to  the  very  end  of  a  full  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  of  small  fruits  to  ascertain  that  he  is 
at  Manistee,  Mich. 


Thos.  Jackson,  Portland,  Me.— Sends  his  29th  whole¬ 
sale  list,  which  is  specially  full  in  evergreens. 

Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa.,  sends  his  very 
full  wholesale  catalogue,  with  a  separate  list  describing 
some  specially  desirable  trees  and  shrubs,  and  another  of 
small  stock  that  may  be  sent  by  mail. 

John  C.  Neltnor,  Turner  Junction,  Ill. — Exceedingly 
neat  special  lists,  which  give  much  useful  information. 

II.  M.  Thompson  &  Son,  St  Francis,  Wis. — Evergreens 
and  forest-tree  seedlings  a  specialty,  with  other  stock. 

FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

J.  A.  Simmers,  Toronto,  Ont„  offers,  besides  seeds  of 
all  kinds,  a  large  and  varied  florists’  stock. 

McBroom  &  Woodward,  London,  Ont.— A  very  full 
seed  catalogue. 

H.  Hildmann,  Berlin,  Germany. — A  large  collection  of 
succulent  plants. 

A.  Moreno  y  Bai.aguer,  Havana,  Cuba.— An  immense 
catalogue  of  his  Establicimento  Mixto,  which  has  every¬ 
thing  from  a  meat-chopper  to  a  farm  steam  engine  of  our 
best  makers,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  trash. 

LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

Berkshire  Swine  are  offered  by  Jas.  M.  McCann, 
Bridgeport,  W.  Va. 

Poultry  and  Eggs. — H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs, 

N.  Y _ Louis  Anderson,  Flemington,  N.  J _ N.  D. 

Forbes,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  makes  a  specialty  of  Rose- 

comb  Leghorns _ J.  T.  Lovett,  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. 

All  the  best  strains  and  poultry  appliances _ M.  B. 

Rowe,  Fredericksburg,  Ya.  Land  and  water  fowls _ S. 

C.  Satterthwait,  Aiken,  S.  C.  A  large  variety,  including 

turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese _ The  Salisbury  Company, 

John  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Sec.,  Nyack,  N.  Y.  —  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  poultry  and  pigeons. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  OTHER  MACHINERY. 

Adriance,  Platt  &  Co. ,165  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 
— When. we  say  that  this  firm  makesj  the  Buckeye  Mower, 
the  Adriance  Reaper,  and  the  Buckeye  Mower  and  Reaper 
— it  is  not  necessary  to  add  anything  more  than  that  their 
catalogues  are  as  elegant  as  their  machines  are  excellent. 

W.  Ati.ee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  offer  Corn 
Huskers  and  Corn  Shellers. 

C.  Aultman  &  Co.,  Canton.  Ohio.— Besides  being  the 
great  Western  makers  of  the  Buckeye  Mower,  and  Mower 
and  Reaper,  which  they  describe  in  a  beautiful  catalogue, 
they  devote  a  similar  pamphlet  to  the  Sweepstakes 
Thresher,  this,  with  the  horse  power  and  steam  engine 
used  to  run  it  are  amply  illustrated. 

Stephen  Freeman,  Racine,  Wis.,  makes  every  possi¬ 
ble  thing  in  iron  in  the  way  of  Aquaria,  Ferneries,  Brack¬ 
ets,  Stands,  Window-garden  boxes,  and  many  more,  for 
which  see  his  pamphlet. 

Hagerstown  (Md.),  Ag’l.  Implement  Co.,  makes  the 
Fertilizing  Drill,  Victor  Clover  Machine,  HorsePowers, 
Horse  Rakes,  etc.,  and  describe  and  illustrate  them. 

Lloyd,  Supplee  &  Walton,  Philadelphia,  describe 
the  merits  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower  made  and 
sold  by  them. 

Loomis  &  Nyman,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  make  the  Well-boring 
and  Rock-drilling  Machine,  which  they  describe  in  full. 

C.  C.  Phillips,  4.04S  Girard  Ave..  Philadelphia,  de¬ 
scribes  his  Vertical  French  Burr  Grinding  Mills  in  a  well 
illustrated  pamphlet. 

G.  Westinghouse  &  Co.,  Schenectady, N.  Y.,  illustrate 
their  well-known  Threshers,  Clover  Hullers,  Horse  and 
Steam  Powers,  etc.,  in  an  ample  catalogue. 

Gardner  B.  Weeks,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offers  in  his 
catalogue  everything  that  can  be  needed  in  a  dairy, 
large  or  small,  from  a  steam  engine  to  a  stencil  plate. 


Improvement  in  Salt  Manufacture.  From 
the  ‘"American  Dairyman ,”  April  3 d.  “  Whether  people 
are  familiar  with  and  use  Thomas  Higgin  &  Co.’s  Eureka 
Salt  or  not,  they  must  admire  the  enterprising  and  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit  of  that  firm.  It  is  only  about  three  years 
since  the  manufacture  of  this  improved  salt  was  begun, 
and  the  statistics  of  importation  now  show  the  following 
wonderful  increase : 


In  1876 .  5.950  sacks 

In  1877 .  32,800  “ 

In  1878 .  69,045  “ 


When  we  take  into  consideration  the  prejudice  natural¬ 
ly  existing  in  favor  of  old  established  brands,  this  pro¬ 
gress  is  simply  wonderful,  and  forces  the  conviction  that 
there  must  be  a  basis  of  superior  intrinsic  merit  behind 
it.  Whatever  differences  there  may  be  in  the  processes 
by  which  salt  is  manufactured,  even  the  uninitiated  can 
understand  results.” 

Explanatory  of  the  above  we  would  say  that  “  The  pre¬ 
sent  is  an  age  of  progress;  the  locomotive  has  superseded 
the  stage-coach,  refined  sugar  has  taken  the  place  of  raw 
sugar,  new  process  flour,  that  made  by  the  old  process, 
and  improved  dairy  methods  have  supplanted  those  here¬ 
tofore  esteemed  good.  Salt  is  no  exception  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  march  of  improvement,  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Higgin’s 
process  shows.”  It  costs  far  more  to  manufacture  this 
salt  than  any  other,  but  its  price  is  but  little  higher  than 
the  Ashton  brand,  with  which  dairymen  should  compare 
it.  The  difference  in  expense  between  using  the  best 
and  the  poorest  salt  is  too  small  to  consider  for  a  moment 
(less  than  Vsoth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  butter). 

Ask  your  salt  dealer  for  Higgin's  Eureka  Salt ,  and  do 
not  be  put  off  with  arguments  that  because  another  brand 
was  once  considered  the  best,  that  it  always  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so.  Try  and  Judge  for  Yourselves. 

Respectfully,  etc.,  II.  K.  &  F.  B.  Thurber  <Ss  Co., 
Importers,  New  York. 

Most  of  the  best  creameries  in  this  country  are  using 
it.  Send  for  a  descriptive  circular. 


Sinkers  of  Gilt  Edge  It  utter. 

Or  those  that  desire  to  become  such  should  use  The 
Perfect  Creamer,  advertised  in  another  column.  Butter 
made  by  its  use  is  always  rated  Gilt  Edge,  and  commands 
ready  sale  and  an  extra  price. 


r 


ATLASPortnbleENGINE 


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circular. 

ATLAS  ENGINE  WOliKS,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THE  NEW  IMPROVED  PATENT  BAITER 

POIt  TABLE  ENGINE,  owned  and  manufactured  exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  C.  1  ODD,  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  sold  at  10  Barclay 
St..  New  lork,  and  by  my  agents  in  different  cities.  This 
last  invention  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  stvle,  being 
simplified,  and  is  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  which  are 

na  fAllAiro  viw  .  All.  n  n  „  .J  1.  .11 _  _ 1  *  ■ 


Send  for  circulars. 
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GERANIUMS 

For  Bedding  and  Market.  Best  Kinds  Only. 

NEW  ZONA  US.-Ethel  Beale,  New  Life,  Bridal 
Bouquet,  White  Wonderful,  and  Magnificent, 
$5.00  per  doz. 

DOIIRLE  ZOKALS.— 30  sorts,  $2.00  per  doz., 
$12.50  per  100. 

SINGLE  ZONALS.- 150  sorts,  $1.50  per  doz., 
$10.00  per  100. 

NEW  ROSES.— Madame  Welch— Tea. 

Mabel  Morrison— H.  P. 

Queen  of  Beaders— Bourbon. 
$1.00  EACH. 

ROSES.— Cornelia  Cook,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Niphetos,  Perle  des  Jardin,  Perle  de  Lyon, 
Douglass,  and  La  Sulphide,  80  cents  each, 
COLEUS.— All  best  varieties  $1  per  doz.,  $6  per  100. 
VERBEN AS.— 50  best  varieties.  $3.00  per  100, 
Rooted  cuttings,  $1.00  per  100.  $9  per  1,000. 

Address 

BELLEVUE  NURSERY  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  655. 


Paterson,  J« 


ft 

ft 


SWEET 


POTATO 


Plants.  Early  Peabody.  Nansemond,  Jer¬ 
sey,  Southern  Queen,  Early  Red.  Bermuda. 
Mail,  $1  per  100:  $2  per  300;  Express,  $1  per 
400;  $2  per  1,000  ;  $9  per  5.000;  $15  per  10,000. 
Write  for  Circular.  W.  W.  IiATII BONE, 
Sweet  Potato  Culturist,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


Fearless. 


Stands  unequaled  for  ease  ot  team,  the  Horse-t'uwer  runs,  as  shown 
by  the  records,  with  more  than  one-third  less  friction  than  any 
other.  The  only  machine  awarded  a 


Centennial  Medal 


on  both  Horse-Power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  as  shown  by  Official  Report,  which  says:  “  For  special 
features  in  the  Power  to  seenre  light  mnnlnc  and  minimum  frle- 
tlon.  For  the  ingenious  form  of  the  Straw  Shakers,  which  in*ure 
the  proper  agitation  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw  .”  For 
Catalogue,  Price-List,  and  full  report  of  trial,  address 

MIN’ ART)  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ftrrnod  Fan,  Cazenovia,  H.  T, 

Will  sell  Guernsey  Bull  Neptune.  Dropped  at  sea  April 
25,1877.  Dam  imported  by  Chas.  M.  Beach,  of  Hartford.  To 
be  delivered  not  before  May  25th.  Hia  Calves  will  be  shown. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts;  homes  or  Investments  for  sale  by 
MoAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  OPPEMIKOI 


DOUBLE  BUGGY. 

Instantly  changed  from  a  neat  Buggy  into  a  roomy  4  pas 
senger  Carriage.  Entirely  new  principle.  No  rattling  or 
shaking.  No  half-and-half  look  about  it.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  price  list.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE  OPPENHEIM  M’F’G  CO. 


Building  Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  {no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

J.  FAY.  Camden,  N.  J. 
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“  GET  THE  BEST.” 

The  Genuine  Blanchard  Chum. 

2?ive  Sizes  Made  for  Family  Use.  They  Continue  to  be  the  Standard  Churns  of  the  Country. 

The  Blanchard  Cylindrical  Factory  Churn. 

FOUR  SIZES  MADE  FOR  FACTORY  USE. 

They  are  made  of  perfect  stock,  and  the  best  workmanship,  and  are  strong,  simple,  efficient,  convenient  and  durable. 

The  Blanchard  Power  Butter-Worker, 

A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  INVENTION. 

On  receiving  tlie  retail  price  ($20),  we  will  send  one  of  these  Power  Butter-Workers  to  any  responsible  party,  and 
guarantee  satisfaction,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded.  .  , 

It  is  a  surprise  ami  delight  to  see  how  the  hardest  part  of  dairy  labor  is,  by  this  ingenious  machine,  made  so  simple  and 
easy  that  a  child  fourteen  years  old  can  do  it  all. 

This  is  the  only  Butter- Worker  made  which  can  be  successfully  operated  with  power.  It  will  save  its  cost  every  season. 
Address  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Concord,  N.  H. 

The  above  goods  may  be  obtained  of  any  dealer  in  really  first-class  Dairy  Implements  in  the  United  States. 


THE 

To  Be  Swung 
from  the 


CHUM. 

upon  Cords 
Ceiling. 


First 
Prizes, 
o  seconds. 


when¬ 

ever 

shown, 


The  best,  simplest,  easiest  worked  of  aU  churns:  the 
handiest,  easiest  cleaned,  and  purest.  No  dasher,  paddles, 
or  inside  work  of  any  kind  to  injure  the  grain  of  the  butter. 
It  combines  the  most  perfect  aeration  with  the  greatest  de¬ 
sirable  rapidity  of  churning,  surpasses  all  dash  and  crank 
churns  in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  butter,  and 
washes  the  butter  so  quickly  and  perfectly  that  no  working 
is  required  except  for  salting ;  takes  up  no  floor  room  at  any¬ 
time,  and  is  hung  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use. 

DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Sole  Maker*. 

P.  0.  Box 416.  No.  261  &  263  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERFECT  CREAMER. 


Bureau  Milk  Pan  and  Refrigerator 

Hakes  more  and  better  Butter,  with  less  labor,  than 
ether  systems.  Adapted  to  hot  or  cold  seasons,  or  any 
eituation:  strongly  recommended  by  best  authorities ; 
excludes  flies  and  dirt ;  keeps  cream  and  butter  per¬ 
fect.  Received  highest  prize  at  New-England  Fairand 
at  many  others.  Prices  low  and  terms  easy.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circularfree.  Bureaus  furnished  for  any  large 
pans.  J-  1.  FERGUSON,  Patentee,  Burlington,  Vt. 


SOLD  AT  GOLD  PRICES! 

The  Original  Improved 
UNION  CHURN. 

Introduced  14  years  ago,  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard  churn  of  the 
country.  Easily  operated  and  easily 
cleaned,  making  beautiful  butter  by 
the  extra  working  of  the  dasher  on 
the  butter  while  churning.  Our  Union 
Churn  has  been  awarded  the  first  prize 
over  all  competitors  at  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  State  Fairs.  Every  Churn  war¬ 
ranted.  Address  TIFFIN  UNION 
CHURN  CO.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Self-RecoiteMii  Cbm. 

Extraordinary  Offer. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  churn,  we  will 
send  you  one  to  try,  and  if  it  gives  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  you  can  remit  us  the 
price  of  the  churn  less  the  freight ;  and 
if  not,  you  can  return  the  churn  to  us, 
at  our  expense.  Address 

BLUST  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


Rectangular  Churn. 

Price  greatly  reduced.  Cheap¬ 
est  and  best  in  market.  Six  sizes 
made.  Simple,  efficient,  and  al- 
icays  reliable.  No  inside  fixtures 
to  turn  or  keep  clean.  50  per  cent 
in  labor  saved.  Cream  all  churned 
alike,  butter  washed,  sailed  and 
freed  from  buttermilk  in  the 
churn.  Six  sizes  of  the  Square 
Box  churn  made. 

Churns  made  of  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  and  warranted  exactly  as 
represented.  Circulars  free. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  AVIs. 


BUTTER. 


A  new  book  on  Butter-Making,  sent 
free  on  application.  Address 

W.  P.  EMMERT,  Freeport,  Ill. 


$500  PRIZE  BUTTER  thften  FIRST 

(;»500  m  all),  at  the  great  Dairy  Fair.  USE  OUR 
It  was  awarded  Inter¬ 
national  Diploma 
"Superior  Purity, 
Strength,  Per¬ 
fect  Color,  and 
Permanence f 


Send  _ 

of  tlieir  Testi¬ 
monials.  Al- _ m 

ways  gives  Rilt-ei 

Ask  your  druggist _ 

ant  for  it :  or  to  know  w _ _ 

it  is,  what  it  costs,  where  to  get  it,  write  to  WELLS, 
RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprs.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


COOLEY  CREAMER. 

Supersedes  large  and  small 
pans  for  setting  milk. 

It  requires  no  milk-room. 
It  requires  capacity  for 
one  milking  only. 

Impure  air,  dust,  or  flies, 
can  not  reach  milk  set  in  it. 

It  makes  more  butter,  be¬ 
cause  it  raises  all  of  the 
cream,  and  the  quantity  is 
never  lessened  by  unfavor¬ 
able  weather. 

It  makes  better  butter.  It  requires  less  labor.  It  is  cheaper. 
Butter  made  by  this  process  took  the  Highest  Award 
at  the  International  Dairy  Fair— and  brings  the 
highest  prices  in  all  the  great  markets. 

Send  stamp  for  Dairyman  to 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

A  PERFECT  BUTTER-SALTING  SCALE. 

Every  pound  of  butter 
salted  alike.  Salts  from 
three-quarters  to  oue  and  a 
quarter  ounce3  to  one 
pound  of  buiter.  No  Mis¬ 
takes.  Will  WEIGH  ANY 
ARTICLE  from  oz.  to  64 
lbs.  No  Dairyman  or  But¬ 
ter-Maker  should  be  with¬ 
out  one  of  these  SCALES. 
Warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  money  refunded. 
Sent  C.  O.  D.,  or  on  receipt  of  price— 95.  Send  stamp  for 
Circulars.  Address  BUNNELL  &  BROWN, 

Guilford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  elective,  simple 
and  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  30  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  the 
salt.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  H.  RFID, 
_ 6  N.  Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

LILLY’S  PATENT 

BUTTER  WORKER 

Is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the 
only  complete  and  effective  self- 
feeding  machine  in  the  market, 
mixing  the  salt  and  imitating 
hand-work  to  perfection.  Send 
for  circular  and  see  the  list  of 
prominent  dairymen  now  using 
them. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

316  Race  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

BACK  VOLUMES  OF 

American  Agriculturist. 

Tlie  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes. of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-seventh.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid,  $2.30. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Winchester  Repeating  Fire  Arms. 


3ST  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  METALLIC  AMMUNITION  AT  THE  LOWEST  MARKET  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  JOHN  SKINKER,  115  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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[Mat, 


ESTABLISHED  1861. 


For  the  last  ten  years  under  the  supervision  of  a  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

whose  whole  time  is  given  to  our  business.  All  raw  material,  as  well  as  finished  pro- 

.  Ka 


j  PLOW 

RAW  BONE 

SUPERPHOSPHATE! 


STANDARD  GUARANTEED 
200  liS. 

j  MANUFACTURED  BY 

(WALTON,  WHANN  &.C? 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


_  a _ ^ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ Pg 

that  we  sell  the  best  quality  of  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  price  !  Oui~“  Plow  ’ 
fertilizer  is  a  “  complete  manure,”  containing  every  element  required,  and  in  proper  pro- 
.  j,  noted  for  its  superior  mechanical  con- 

condition  lor  broadcasting  or  drilling. 

er  cent 

,  v.i.u.i,  .  .  I.v,  ...  wu.  uvi.tv.  \,u  ^«|  u  v.  •  \.D»V1,  ,u  ,'V  'I  .  I1IK.U.1  in  Nil,  ,  f  i  1  Ill  i  1 1  g* 

ton,  Del.,  or  Baltimore,  Nett  Ca6h.  When  ordered  in  lots  of  one  ton  and  over,  a  discount  of  live 
per  cent  will  be  allowed  from  this  price. 


lei  iriiioci  is  it  Lumpiriv  iii.uiuit  ,  luh ini i ii 1 1 ig  every  c 

portion,  to  produce  any  crop,  and  is  especially  noted 

dition,  very  dry,  ami  finely  pulverized,  in  perfect  _ 

Analyzes  2%@S14  per  cent  Ammonia,  8®9  per  cent  Available  Phosphoric  Acid,  J@3  ne 
Potash.  Price,  $40  per  ton.  Delivered  on  cars  or  vessel,  iu  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wi 
ton.  Del.,  or  Baltimore.  Nett  Cash.  When  ordered  in  lots  of  one  ton  and  over,  a  discount 


WALTON,  WHANN  Sc  CO., 


Kli’  ■*»()  ,&tYSWHARF.- 

|!ji  ti.F£D"T  «T.  N  S .  t 


Wilmington,  Del, 

28  South  Wharves,  Phila. ;  1G  Bowley’s  Wharf,  Baltimore ;  40  S.  Broad  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
2nd  St.,  below  Poplar,  Macon,  Ga. 


NEW  EXCELSIOR  LAWN  MOWER. 

Reduction  in  Price, 

Less  Weight.  Lighter  Draft. 


BOLLEB, 
SIDE  &  BACK 
WHEEL. 


It  has  been  adopted  and  can  l  e  seen  in  Practical  Operation  in 
the  Public  Parks  of  IVew  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  New 
Haven,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  almost  all  the  Prominent 
City  Parks  in  tlie  United  States  and  Canadas. 


Roller  Mowers,  7  Sizes.  Side  Wheel,  6  Sizes. 
Wheel  Mowers,  5  Sizes.  Horse  Mowers,  4  Sizes. 
NEW  and  POPULAR  CROQUET  MOWER,  $10. 

Our  new  Horse  Mower  is  conceded  to  be  the  LIGHTEST  and 
BEST  Horse  Lawn  Mower  ever  made. 

1  N.  B.— Horse  and  Hand  Lawn  Mowers  are  alike  guaranteed  in  every 
'1  respect.  Address 

l  CHALBORN  &  COLDWELL  M TO  00., 

““  Send  for  Illustrated  Price-Lint.  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


CITY  AND  (OI  XTItY  TRADE 

SUPPLIED  WITH  THE 


Celebrate!  Excelsior  Lawn  Mower. 


H.  B.  GR1FFING, 

GO  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


Ahead  of  all  Competition! 

■\ftUI/\DElrPHBOi 


~  Lawn  Mower 


SEVEN  SIZES  FOlt  HAND  USE. 
Weighing  from  32  to  51  lbs. 
THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 


The  Family  Cherry-Stoner 


fhe  complete  victor*/  and  highest  awards  at  the  exhaustive 
rial  at  the  Paris  World's  Exhibition  in  1878.  together 


Field  Trial  at  the  J _  _ _ 

with  those  at  the  great  hundred  day  trial  at  the  Centennial 
in  1876,  prove  that  these  machines  fully  maintain  their  repu¬ 
tation  as  the  best  Lawn  Mower  yet  made.  Do  not  buy 
worthless  imitations,  when  the  genuine  can  be  had  for  the 
same  money. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  «fc  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  prices. 


neatest,  cleanest,- "cheapest,  best  Cherry  Stoner, 
weaves  the  fruit  plump  and  round.  Is  universally  liked. 
Sold  everywhere.  Will  send  sample  by  express  for  $1.00. 


The 


GOODELL  COMPANY,  Manufacturers, 

Antrim,  N.  H.,  and  87  Chambers  St„  New  York. 


APPLE  GRATER. 


Till:  18?9 


Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower. 


This  machine  em¬ 
braces  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  light  and 
durable  Lawn  Mower. 
Points  of  superiority 
claimed :  Lightness 

combined  with 
strength  in  construc¬ 
tion  ;  easiness  of  ad¬ 
justment  ;  easiness  in 
securing  and  adjust¬ 
ing  the  handle ;  the 
least  liability  to  ob¬ 
struction  from  clogging,  either  in  short  or  (for  a  lawn 
mower)  high  grass  ;  lightness  or  easiness  of  running  whilst 
being  worked;  its  attractive  appearance.  Every  machine 
warranted.  Address 

LLOYD,  SUPPLEE  &.  WALTON, 

Philadelphia. 


The  Boss  Sickle  Grinder- 

[TRADE-MARK  PATENTED.] 

Every  Farmer  should  Have  One. 
Simplest,  most  durable  and  perfect 
Sickle  Grinder  in  tire  World.  A  hoy 
can  run  it.  Is  the  best  Grind¬ 
stone  in  use  for  all  purposes. 
For  Sale  by  all  dealers.  Good 
^  Agents  and  Canvassers  wanted. 

~  POWELL,  STEVENS  & 
DOUGLAS, 
Waukegan,  Illinois. 


First-class  in  every  respect;  has  iron  cylinder, iron  frame, 
steel  knives,  adjustable  concaves,  and  is  not  surpassed  for 
quantity  or  quality  of  work.  Price  Reduced  to  S40. 

For  catalogue  of  cider  machinery  and  other  information 
valuable  to  cider-makers,  address 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMERMAN 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 


DRYER  &  BAKE  OVEN 


Over  11,000  in  use. 

Tlie  BEST  in  the  Market, 

Made  entirely  of  Galvanized  Iron 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Send  for  Circular.  Address 

ZIMMERMAN  FRUIT  DRYER  CO., 

Cincinnati ,  Ohio. 


AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  I87Z  &  1878 

Price,  1  n  io  to  12  *  . =U  J’aicr,  1^ 

'^Fnuiopf  i  rf>S  ^  ^ 


350J  MS 
,tQlllRES 


a>”  B 

*Apms$w 

R  K.  DC0ERICK.&  CO.  ALBANY'N.Y 


CAN  YOU 

RAISE 

to: 


If  you  can,  and  want  to  make  money  fast, 
buy  one  of  the  Tiffin  Well-Boring  and 
Rock-Drilling  Machines !  No  other  busi¬ 
ness  offers  such  inducements  for  small  in¬ 
vestments — many  of  our  customers  make 
&30  per  day.  Machine  bores  from  4  to  44 
inches  in  diameter,  anti  from  50  to  100  feet 
per  day !  It  is  the  best  ROCK  -  DRILLER 
known.  Rut  one  man  and  one  horse  re¬ 
quired.  Our  circulars  sent  Free.  Address 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  TIFFIN,  O. 


Soluble 


Pacific  Guano. 


Tlie  Superior  excellence  of  this  Guano  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  demonstrated  during  tlie  past  ten  years  in  tlie  Mid¬ 
dle  and  Southern  States,  on  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  sugar-cane 
and  garden  vegetables— tlie  Company’s  sales  have  exceeded 
the  enormous  aggregate  of  35,000  tons  in  a  single  seaso/t— 
that  it  is  now  offered  for  Bale  with  entire  confidence  as  to  its 
merits.  No  fertilizer  ever  introduced  in  this  country,  has 
undergone  severer  tests,  or  come  out  of  them  with  its  char¬ 
acter  as  a  first-class,  reliable  fertilizer  more  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished.  In  consequence  of  tlie  satisfactory  results  of 
these  very  complete  tests,  this  Guano  lias  acquired  a  reputa¬ 
tion  equal  to  that  formerly  enjoyed  by  Peruvian  Guano.  It 
is  rich  in  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  finely  ground  (a 
large  proportion  of  which  is  immediately  soluble).  Ammo¬ 
nia,  and  Potash,  besides  other  ingredients  valuable  as 
plant-food.  Manufactured  at  tlie  Company's  works,  Woods 
Moll,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S.  O.,  under  tiie  supervision  of 
competent  chemists. 


Pacific  Guano  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IX 


PERUVIAN 

Guano 


EXCLUSIVELY, 


170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


BONE  DUST. 

Failing  Laml  Fer¬ 
tilizer  for  ail  crops.  No 
experiment  necessary.  It 
lias  proved  its  value  by 
years  of  actual  use  all  over 
tlie  world.  We  can  supply 
the  best  Bone  Dust  made. 
Bone  for  Chickens  a  special¬ 
ty.  Send  for  circular.  . 
S.H.  MORGAN  &CO., 
Toledo.  O. 

1 

bone'dust: 

WITH OJU.T  s 
BONE  DUST. 

PURE 

[GROUND! 

.BONE. 


N?l. 
PERUVIAN  j 

GUANO. 


Double 

[REFINED] 

JOUDRETTL, 


Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  No.  1  and  Lobos  brands,  pure 
Ground  Bone,  Poudrette,  and  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime. 
Merchants  and  Farmers  supplied  at  tlie  very  lowest  price. 
Send  for  1879  Pamphlet. 

H.  B.  GiUFFING,  60  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 


■p  Pure 

PREMIUM 


THE  GREAT  LAND 
RE  NEWER.  The  cheapest 
and  best,  because  pure,  nat¬ 
ural  ground  hone.  Thousands 
of  recommendations  hv  those 
who  have  tested  its  merits.  All 
questions  as  to  use  answered  free. 
Sold  in  any  quantity.  Address 
EXCELSIOIt  FERTILIZER  Co., 
Salem,  Ohio. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

NEW  QUINSY  SMOKER 


for  quieting  and  handling  bees,  and  other 
new  supplies. 

Bees,  Hives,  Honey  Boxes,  Books,  Bee 
Veils,  and  in  fact  everything  in  line  of 
Bee-keeping  supplies. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  free  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Address 

L.  C.  ROOT,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 
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THE  WESTINCHOUSE 

Threshing*  Machines,  Engines, 
and  Horse  Powers. 


Improvements  in  Threshers  render  them  the 
most  complete  and  effective  machines  in  the 
market.  Engine  and  Boiler  oi  novel  design. 
Light,  Economical,  and  Powerful.  Boiler  Shell 
upright;  tubes  horizontal;  safe  as  regards  sparks. 
Horse-Powers  o£  both  Lever  and  End¬ 
less  Chain  styles,  all  sizes.  SEND  FOR 
CIRCULARS.  G.  WESTINGHQUSE 
«fc  CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  BUGS  AND  COTTON  WORM 

London  Purple 


THE  NEW 
INSECTICIDE. 


(Trade 

Mark.) 


Superior  to  and  one-third  the  price  ol  Paris  Green.  Manufactured  only  by  HEMINGWAY  &  CO.,  60  Mark  Lane, 
London,  Eng.,  New  York  P.  O.  Box  990,  who  will  forward  address  of  nearest  dealer  from  whom  supply  can  he  obtained. 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Railway,  Chain  anil  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  anil  Cleaners,  Threshers  anil 
|  Shakers,  Clovei-  Hallers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitchforks, 
Shingle  Machines,  Straw  Preserving 
Rye  Threshers,  Portable  Steam- 
Engines,  Cider  and  Wine-Mills 
and  Presses,  Hog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

*  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Bend  stamp  for  Circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 

Union  Railway  Horse  Power, 

U  AND  PREMIUM 
THRESHER. 

This  very  superior  power 
produces  much  morepower 
with  far 

LESS  ELEVATION 

than  other  railway  powers. 
Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 
2,101  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


ONLY  $725.00 


WE  FURNISH  THE 


Shaker  Separator, 

Complete,  mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks,  and  the 

OTEEN  CITY  ENGINE, 

Complete,  mounted  on  trucks,  for  $725.00. 

I  This  Is  the  best  and  cheapest  outfit  of  its  class  ever  offered. 
We  warrant  it  to  thresh  and  clean  30  to  50  bushels  wheat  per 
I'hour.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  C©., 

Steam  Engines,  Sugar  Machinery,  Bells.  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Anti-Friction  Hay  Carrier, 

elevates  perpendicularly,  and  conveys  horizont¬ 
ally  anv  desired  distance.  Many  Thousands  In 
Use.  'the  cheapest,  strongest,  most  convenient, 
and  durable  Carrier  made. 

THE  NOYES  GRAPPLE  FORK  handles 
fine,  coarse,  or  loose  hay ;  is  cheaper  than  a 
harpoon,  easy  to  handle,  strong,  durable,  and 
guaranteed  the  best  Horse  Fork  made. 

Send  for  sheet  containing  23  Engravings  and 
Dp.awings — designs  for  tracking  and  arranging 
barns,  bill  of  lumber,  and  full  details  for  mak¬ 
ing  Field  Stacking  Frame,  etc.,  etc. 

U.  S.  W‘nd  Engine  &  Pomp  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Front’s 

Hoeing 

Machine. 


The  Gale  Chilled  Plow 

is  the  bestplowin  the  world 
and  was  awarded  the  Gold 
medal  at  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion,  187  Other  Plows 
competing.  For  circulars, 
apply  to 

Gale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Albion,  Michigan. 

Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Carrier,  Grap¬ 
pling  Fork,  Pulleys,  and 
Kooks.  For  unloading  Hay, 
Grain,  Beans,  Corn  Stalks, 
loose  or  in  bundles,  etc.  Can 
he  used  in  any  barn.  Also, 
Improved  Stacking  Appara¬ 
tus.  Send  for  Circular,  and 
get  valuable  information. 

K  V.  R.  Gardner  &  Co., 
Johnson's,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BURR  MILLS. 

EVERY  FARMER  HIS 
OWN  MILLER. 

The  best  Vertical  and  Horizontal 
French  Burr  Grinding  Mills,  Portable 
Flouring  Mills,  and  Mill  Machinery. 
They  possess  numerous  original  and 
valuable  improvements.  The  best  Mill 
ever  made.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  be  convinced. 

C.  C.  PHIXIjIPS,  4048  Girard  Av„  Philadelphia, Pa. 

HARRISON’S  MILLS, 

NEWLY  IMPROVED, 

New  Standard  Flouring  Mill. 
New  Standard  Corn  Mill. 

Capacity  of  12-ineh  Mill.  2  to 
12  bus.  per  hour;  capacity  of 
Light  20-inch  Mill,  6  to  40  bus. 
per  hour.  — — 

Wholesome  Bread,  Fine 
Flour,  High  Speed,  Quick 
Work,  and  Economical  Mill¬ 
ing  Fully  Established.  For 
illustrated  catalogue,  de¬ 
scribing  the  Harrison  System, 
Address  Estate  of 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

(William  A.  Fosliett,  Administrator.) 


FARM  GRIST  MILLS 

and  Com  Shellers. 

Every  farmer  should  have  them. 

Over  20,000  in  Hue. 

Every  machine  is  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction,  or  no  pay.  Price  of 
mills,  $12 ;  shellers,  $5.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circulars  and  terms  to  agents. 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


1879. 


LEVEL  TREAD 
HORSE  POWERS. 

Awarded  a  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR,  at  the 
International  Exposition. 

HF-EBNER’S  IMPROVED 

Level  Tread  Railway  Horse 
Lower  and  Speed  Regulator . 


Worth  double  its  cost  to  any  farmer  for  hoeing  Tobacco, 
Cabbage,  Corn,  or  any  other  hoed  crons.  Has  been  in  use 
in  the  Connecticut  valley  for  tire  past  four  years,  and  has 
more  friends  than  any  other  implement  for  hoeing  by  horse¬ 
power.  For  further  particulars,  send  for  Hi  d  Catalogue  to 
THE  BELCHEF.  &  TAYLOR  AG  L  TOOL  CO. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Bullard’s  Improved  Hay  Tedders, 
Feed  Cutters,  Plows,  etc.,  etc. 


Heebner’s  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


obtained ,  and  ' 
by  L.  Bagger 
ton ,  D.  (J. 


‘  Guide  "  sent  free, 
<Ss  Co .,  Washing- 


SYRACUSE 

Chilled  Plow. 

PRICE  FULL  RIGGED  $16. 

Sample  Plows  Delivered  Free  of 
Freight  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY  OF  IT: 


Canfield.  Ohio,  September  10th,  1876. 

Gentlemen  I  took  two  of  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plows 
on  trial,  this  fall,  and  find  them  all  you  recommend  them 
to  be.  MARTIN  NEFF. 

Mt.  Jackson,  Pa ,  November  20tli,  1818. 

Gents  I  have  used  t lie  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow,  and  am 
fully  satisfied  that  it  does  better  work  and  in  every  respect 
surpasses  any  Plow  that  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  truly,  JOHN  R.  HAYES. 

Mina,  N.  Y.,  September,  1878. 

I  recommend  farmers  to  try  one  of  your  Plows  before 
purchasing  elsewhere.  I  am  using  one,  and  consider  it  the 
best  Plow  I  ever  used.  D.  P.  HORTON. 

Panama,  N.  Y.,  May,  1S78. 

I  have  bought  and  used  one  of  your  Plows,  and  I  consider 
it  in  all  respects  the  best  Plow  I  have  ever  used. 

LOREN  B.  SESSIONS. 

Wjieatfield,  Mich.,  June  2!st,  1878. 


WM.  BYERS. 

Hudson,  Ohio,  December  7th,  1878. 
Dear  Sir. I  have  used  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow,  bought 
of  you,  and  am  satisfied  it  does  better  work,  and  in  every  way 
surpasses  any  Plow  I  ever  used.  WENDEL  KROEHLE. 

Mayville,  N.  Y.,  October?  1873. 
Your  Plow  suits  me.  It  cleans  the  best  of  any  Plow  I  ever 
used.  It  is  just  the  thing.  W.  H.  CRANE. 

Hudson,  Ohio,  December  21st,  1878. 
Dear  Sir:— I  have  used  a  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow,  bought 
ot  you  last  summer,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  runs  easier, 
cleans  better,  and  does  the  best  work  of  any  Plow  I  have 
ever  used.  My  men  fully  agree  with  me.  JOHN  MACK. 

Bkoadalbin,  N.  Y„  July  27tli,  1878. 
Gents  I  have  used  your  Plow,  and  consider  it  the  best 
in  the  market.  I  would  not  sell  the  one  I  have  for  $100,  if  I 
could  not  obtain  another  like  it.  J.  B.  CHAPMAN. 

ADDRESS 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

la  Dows  Jointed  Piteizii  &  SiootMi 

DISC  HARROW. 
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Being  jointed  in  the  center,  is  adapted  to  both 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edge'  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  anil  cover  seed  better  In  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
with  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  WIELSCK.  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  United  States, except  New  England. 
EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass., 
Manufacturers  for  the  New  England  States. 


Locust 

and 

Iron  Hub 


“HAGERSTOWN” 

RAKE 


TWENTY  TEETH. 


The  best  Grain-Seed  and  Fertilizing  Drill  in  America. 
with  Pin  or  Spring:  Hoes  and  Grass  Seed  Sower,  and 
“  Victor”  Double  Huller  Clover  Machine, the  best  in  tke 
world.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price-list 

HAGERSTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MFG.  CO. 

State  where  you  saw  advertisement .  Hagerstown,  Md. 
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NICHOLS,  SHEPARD  &  CO., 

Battle  Creek,  Hich, 

ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE 

“YIBRATOE” 

THRESHING  MACHINERY. 

rpHE  Matchless  Grain-Saving,  Time-Saving, 

X  and  Money-Saving  Threshers  ol'  tliis  day  and  genera¬ 
tion.  Beyond  all  rivalry  for  Rapid  Work,  Perfect  Cleaning, 
and  for  saving  Grain  from  Wastage. 


STEAM  Power  Threshers  a  Specialty.  Special 

sizes  of  Separators  made  expressly  for  Steam  Power. 

OUR  Unrivaled  Steam  Thresher  Engines, 
both  Portable  and  Traction,  with  Valuable  Improve¬ 
ments,  far  beyond  any  other  make  or  kind. 

THE  ENTIRE  Threshing  Expenses  (and  often 
three  to  five  times  that  amount)  can  be  made  by  the 
Extra  Grain  SAVED  by  these  Improved  Machines. 

GRAIN  Raisers  will  not  sabmit  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  wastage  of  Grain  and  the  inferior  work  done  by 
all  other  machines,  when  once  posted  on  the  difference. 

NOT  Only  Vastly  Snperior  for  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  Rye,  and  like  Gi  ains,  but  the  Only  Successful 
Thresher  in  Flax,  Timothy,  Millet,  Clover,  and  like  Seeds. 
Requires  no  ‘'attachments”  or  “  rebuilding”  to  change  from 
Grain  to  Seeds. 

IN  Thorough  Workmanship,  Elegant  Finish, 

Perfection  of  Parts,  Completeness  ot  Equipment,  etc., 
our  “  Vibkatqf.  ”  Thresher  Outfits  are  Incomparable. 


1\f  ARVEJGOUS  for  Simplicity  of  Parts,  using 

HI.  less  titan  one-lialt  tlie  usual  Belts  and  Gears.  Makes 
Clean  Work,  with  no  Litterings  or  Scatterings. 

FOUR  Sizes  of  Separators  Made  Ranging, 
from  Six  to  Twelve-Horse  size,  and  two  styles  of  -Mount¬ 
ed  Horse  Powers  to  match. 

FOR  Particulars,  Cali  on  our  Dealers  or 

write  to  us  for  Illustrated  Circular,  which  we  mail  free. 


MONTGOMERY’S 

Improved  Rockaway  Fan, 

ittiii  First  Premiums.  15  Silver  Medals.  ' 
Gold  Modal  at  Md.  Institute  in  1878, 

and  15  First  Premiums  at  other  Fairs. 

No  good  Farmer  can 
afford  to  be  without  one 
of  these  Fans!  Tliis 
universally  known  Fan 
I  has  been  victorious  in 
every  contest,  and  1ms 
the  approval  ot  thou¬ 
sands  of  Farmers  all 
j  over  this  country.  It  is 
lithe  best  and  cheapest 
Fan  made  for  the  farmer 
and  planter.  It  is  the 
only  Fan  that  will  ef¬ 
fectually  take  out  of 
wheat  the  great  Virginia 
trouble  “Partridge  Pea.” 
Prices  reduced.  Send 
forjcirculars  and  price  lists  to  the  manufacturers, 

DORSEY,  MOORE  «fc  CO., 

68  S.  Calvert  St.,  Raltimore,  Md. 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Standard  Goods,  Gen’l  Agts. 
for  Cornell  Shelters,  Big  Giant  Corn  and  Col* 
Mills,  Studebaker  Wagons,  &c. 


RUE’S  PATENT 

£otat?, 

blGGSSy* 


Garden  Engine  and  Ftf.e 
Extinguisher.  For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire 
and  Trees.  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50 
feet.  Easily  carried.  No 
Dwelling,  Country  Home,  or 
Factory  should  he  without 
tlie  Fountain  Pump.  Send 
for  large  Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 

(17  sizes— from  1  Man  to  45 
Horse  Power.) 

S3, 500,000  WORTH  NOW 
IN  USE. 

Tlie  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 

at  tlie  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  1876.  And 
the  only  Mill  recognized  in  tlie 
distribution  of  Medals  at  L’Ex- 
position  (J  niverselle,  Paris, 1878. 

This  mill  is  constructed  on 
scientific  principles,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do  good 
work  in  any  kind  of 
wind.  It  is  also 
guaranteed  to  be 
well  made  of  good 
material ;  to  he  per¬ 
fectly  self  -  regulat¬ 
ing ;  to  possess  more 
power;  to  he  more 

reliable  in  all  kinds  ..  „  . 

of  winds,  than  any  other  mill  made,  and  further  than  this,  it 
is  Guaranteed  NOT  TO  BLOW  DOWN. 


Send  for 


CATALOGUE  “A” 


and  Price  List. 


U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


10 


FEET  BANNER  WIND  MIDI., 

The  best  made.  Latest  Improvements.  War¬ 
ranted  5  years.  N.  P.  MIX,  Avenue,  O. 


Myers’  Improved  Wind  Mill. 

Perfectly  self-regulating, and  the  onlv 
Wind-Mill  that  stands  on  the  derrick 
in  perfect  balance,  in  gear  and  out  of 
gear.  It  is  a  solid  Wheel-Mill,  and  is 
warranted  to  be  well  made  and  to 
stand  the  most  violent  storms.  Every 
farmer,  stock-raiser,  and  dairyman 
should  have  one  for  pumping  water 
for  stock,  grinding  feed,  etc. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 
Silver  &  Deniing,  Mfg.  Co., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Farm  Carts  and  Wagons 


rWe  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  wel)  tried,  strong,  durable,  self-regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  whfeb. 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  Others  may  talk,  but  we  refer  to 
the  Official  Centennial  Report.  Also  the 
Stover  $20.00  Oscillating  Feed  Grinder, 
(with  O.  E.  Winger’s  late  improvements), 
which  is  operated  by  10  and  12  ft.  Pump- 
ing  Wind  Mills— a  novel  and  perfect  Mill 
for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain  for  stock 
and  horse  use.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Branch  factory  at  Greencastle,Pa. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO„ 
Freeport,  Ill.,  I  .  8.  A. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

WATERTOWN  STEAM  ENCINE  CO.. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Bookwalter  Engine 

"  Eft" . "  *  " 


Com 


Substantial,  Economical, 


to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 

3  Horse-Power...  8243.00 
4K  “  “  ...  283.50 

6H  “  “  ...  343.50 

7gr*Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


MANSFIELD  FARM  ENGINE. 


Always  on  hand  and  made  to  order.  Also  every  description 
of  Heavy  Cart  and  Wagon  for  city  and  country  Use  and  for 
slapping.  Illustrated  Circulars  free  by  mail. 

JOHN  L,.  KIPP,  103  Eldridge  Street,  New  York. 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 


HORSE  RAKES. 

Highest  Award  Medal  of  Honor 

at  the 

Centennial  and  Vienna  Exhibitions. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

No  Cogs  or  Ratchets,  Easiest  Hand  or  Horse  Dumping. 
Purchasers  prefer  them  to  all  others  for  Durability  and 
Efllciency.  Fully  guaranteed ;  so  no  risk  is  incurred  in 
ordering  from  us.  Responsible  Agents  wanted  where  we 
have  none. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogues  of  RAKES, 
THRESHING  MACHINES,  &c. 


WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

AUBANY,  N.  V. 


SHOT  GUNS. 


FINE  ENGLISH  &  AMERICAN  BREECH-LOADERS. 


DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  BARREL. 


Our  Sportsman’s  Department  will  furnish  all  Sporting 
Goods  at  as  low,  and  in  many  instances  lower,  rates  than 
can  be  obtained  generally  throughout  the  country.  Guns, 
Rifles,  etc.,  delivered  free  of  carriage  to  any  point  east  of 
tlie  Missouri  River  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  SPORTSMAN’S  DEPARTMENT, 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


With  Steam  Jacketted  Cylinder,  Balance  Steam  Valve, 
Steam  Pump  Attachment,  and  other  Patented  Improve¬ 
ments.  Tlie  material  and  workmanship  used  in  tlieir  con¬ 
struction  are  throughout  of  the  very  first  class,  and  the 
Finish  is  unrivalled.  Every  practical  improvement  is  used 
for  tlie  economizing  of  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  durability,  efficiency  and  strength  in  making. 
These  engines  are  well  Known  for  tlieir  large  allowance  of 
power  in  cylinder  areas,  proportion  ably  increased  boiler 
capacity,  great  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  construction,  and 
easy  access  to  all  parts  requiring  adjustment  and  repairs. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
t=—JIANSFIELDMACHINEiiWOKKS1Mansfi|eldi01noi>( 

STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa.. 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur- 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Traction  En¬ 
gines  for  common  roads. 

Saw,  Grist  avd  Rice  j 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses  I 
'  and  Machinery  gener- 

ally.  Inquiries  promptly  =§HI8 
answered. 


s  e  r 
i-l.r 


?■  55  5 


VertTealEngines,with  or  without  g.  g- 
wheels,  very  convcni-  — 
ent,  economical  ( and 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  andr 
cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the 
world.  Fig. 

1  is  engine 

tt2ready  for  \(|x/  vf-  J  ‘CJK  *or 
'“road—' 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted)  * 

Ponaa. 

Agricultural/ 

Works,  ® 

York,  Pa.  § 

Lightest  draft, 
most  durable, 
simplest,  most 

economical 

and  perfect  in; 

Seadfor  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

ready  form&k«t.v  fjhtrUH  S  B  Vnrmhnv  Yorl-  vh 

”  E.  HANSOM.  34  MAIDEN  LANeTn.  Y,  CITY. 
■J*  Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 


»23» 


P 


SPcfeS 


1879.  J 
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_ JER  WHITES,  ]  This  spring’s  Pigs,  now  ready  to  ship,  were  never  finer,  at 

3ERK.SHIRES*  I  same  time'our  prices  were  never  so  low. 

POLAND  CHINAS.  I  Also  EXTRA  COTSWOLD  and  SOUTHDOWN 
J  ESSEX  I  LAMBS.  Live  Stock  Catalogue  Free. 

BENSON,  MAUDE  &  CO.,  223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  NEW  BOOK  ON  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

By  F.  H.  CORBIN,  Originator  of  the  Improved  Strain. 

A.  BOOK  FOH  THE  FEOFIjE 
FIRST  EDITION  SOLD  IN  ONE  WEEK. 

The  First  Full  and  Complete  Work  ever  issued  on  the  subject. 

Full  directions  for  the  Care  and  Management  of  Fowls,  Iron)  the  shell  to  the  spit. 

No  Breeder  of  Poultry  should  be  without  it.  Buies  for  the  Specific  Mating  and 
Breeding  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  with  a  view  to  secure  Exhibition  Birds. 

With  its  aid  even  a  novice  can  breed  and  rear  Plymouth  Rocks  successfully. 

Being  printed  on  the  best  paper,  in  clear,  distinct  type,  Handsomely  Illustrated  and  nicely 
bound  to  cloth,  it  forms  an  attractive  book  for  library  or  center-table. 

P  EICE  IT  H  C  EH  TS» 

Address  The  Author,  Newington  Junction,  Conn. 


HIGHEST  CLASS. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge,  .White  Cochins, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Horn 
dans.  Golden  Sebright,  and  B.  B.  It.  G.  Bantams. -Pelan, 
Aylesbury,  and  Rouen  Ducks— Mv  stock  is  unsurpassed. 
My  location  is  central,  and  desirable  for  Eastern,  Western, 
Southern,  and  Canada  customers.  My  establishment  is 
largest  in  the  world.  Prices  moderate.  Eggs,  $3  per  13,  f>o 
per  26.  Send  for  ^noveljmctleal.  mid  u^cmctoar. 

EGG-S  FOR  HATCHING 

From  high-class  poultry;  Light  Brahmas,  weighing  26  lbs. 
a  pair  at  10  months  old ;  Brown  Leghorns  and  Rouen  Ducks, 
all  selected  and  mated  with  care,  $1.50  per  13—52  eggs  lor 
$4.00.  No  circulars.  ,, 

JOEL  BRUNNER,  Zionsville,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

■Tiri  c  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  From 

JCiVTVXO*  pure-bred  stock.  Partridge  Cochins, 
Plymouth  Rocks, Houdans.Black Breasted RedGames, White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  Golden  Penciled  Hamburgs,  Pekin 
and  Rouen  Ducks.  Eggs  from  any  variety ,$2.00  for  thirteen, 
$3.00  for  twenty-six.  A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch,  N.  J. 


Magrane’s  Light  Brahmas ;  also  Dark  Brahmas.  Partridge 
Cochins,  Houdans,  and  White  Leghorns.  S3  per  13.  care¬ 
fully  packed  in  new  baskets,  safe  any  distance.  Stock  un¬ 
equalled.  Purity  and  quality  positively  guaranteed.  Msi- 
giane  &  Fairaer vice,  104  Montclair  Av., Newark,  N.  J. 

“White  lieghorn’s  Eggs” 

From  as  fine  stock  as  any  in  the  country ;  $2.00  per  dozen. 
Shall  breed  from  S  yards  this  season. 

No.  1  will  have  a  cock  that  has  scored  93. 

No.  2,  a  cock  that  has  scored  91,  by  Felch. 

No.  3,  a  cockerel  that  has  scored  95,  by  Bacon. 

Took  Silver  and  Bronze  Medal  at  Hartford,  1st  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  this  season.  Address,  Eugene  B.  Pendleton, 
_  Westerly,  K,  I, 

LIGHT  BRAHMA 

FFfifi  from  my  Prize, Thoroughbred  Stock,  three  strains, 
$S  for  18:  Pure  Buff  Cochin,  $3  for  13,  $5  for  26; 
Choice  Partridge  Cochin,  $3  for  13, $5  for 26:  securely  and 
neatly  packed  in  handsome  rnn  baskets;  Forty  Prizes 
in  three  years.  FOWLS  al-  1  vll  ways  for  sale ;  write  for 
what  you  want.  Please  say  where  you  HlTnillVC 
saw  this.  C.  W  PIERCE,  IliUl/lllMti 

4,007  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Lt,  Brahma,  P.  Rocks,  B.  Leghorn,  W.  Leghorn,  and  P. 
Cochins.  Eggs  $1.00  per  13. 

J.  SHILTON,  Box  428,  Reading,  Mass, 

New  England  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm, 

Having  had  8  years’  experience  in  the  breeding  of  pure 
premium  Plymouth  Rocks,  I  oan  recommend  them  to  be  the 
best  Fowls  in  the  world  for  all  purposes.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $2.00  per  30,  or  100  for  $5.00,  carefully  packed  and  war¬ 
ranted  fresh.  Remit  money  through  registered  letter. 

G.  H.  RATHBURN,  Bloomfield  Conn. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  Plymouth  Rocks,  Dark  Brahmas, 
Buff  Cochins,  Brown  Leghorns.  Prices  reasonable. 
Circulars.  CHAS.  FELDMAN,  Greencastle,  Penn. 

7  “ixf ¥T*tFtVWT  apriSfnrGDOGs: 

LrAlflUi  !'  V.!  7  7  JL.  and  Cattle,  supplied  by 
J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

POULTRY  ANDHpicioNi 

C.  E.  L.  HAYWARD,  Peterboro’,  N.  H. 
Importer  and  Breeder.  All  kinds  of 

LAW®  AW®  WATER  FOWLS, 

Is  receiving  stock  from  Europe  monthly.  Among  the 
kinds  lately  imported  are  Langshans,  Buff  Polish,  Minorcas, 
Pekin  Bantams,  Japanese  Bantams,  Golden  Pheasants,  Sil¬ 
ver  Pheasants,  Ring  Neck  Pheasants,  Albino  Pheasants,  and 
other  kinds. 

Mr.  Hayward  has  the  largest  variety  of  fancy  Poultry  and 
Pigeons  in  America,  and  has  won  more  premiums  than  any 
other  Breeder  in  America  in  the  past  three  years. 

If  you  are  in  want  of  any  kind  of  Poultry,  Pigeons,  or 
eggs  for  hatching,  send  stamp  for  list  of  upwards  of  200 
varieties,  for  sale  by  Mr.  Hayward 

US'*  FRIENDS:  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HOMEY, 

a  sample  copy  of  our 
N  BEE  CULTURE, 

.  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertainmg  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  .written  plainly,  to 
_ _ A«  I,  ROOT,  Medina.  Ditto. 

V>  IVERSIDE  FARM.— Jerseys,  Berkshires,  and  Cots- 
XL  wolds  imported,  bred,  and  foi  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Pekin  Ducks  and  Light  Rrahmas.  Send  for  catalogue. 

C  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 


DAY’S  IMPROVED  $«« 

AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR. 

Simplest  and  Best.  Hatches  and  Rears  the 
Best  Chicks.  Best  possible  Indorsements. 

Address  for  Circulars,  &c., 

DAY  BROS.  &  CO., 

92  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 

"^wmTcrozierT" 

BEACON  HILL,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey  Cattle,  which  always  take  the  Highest  Awards  at 
State  and  County  Shows.  Gold  Medal  1 869,  Gold  Medal 
1873and  1878.  Highest  Award  for  Jersey  and  Avrshirea 
at  the  International  Exhibition  held  at  Philadelphia  1876. 
Three  first  prizes  at  the  International  Dairy  Show,  held  at 
N.  Y.  1878 — first  on  Ayrsliires,  first  on  Guernseys,  first  on 
Jerseys.  And  the  Sweepstakes  over  all  breed,  the  Howe 
Scales  complete.  Southdown  Sheep  direct  from  Lord 
Walsinghan’s  flock,  in  England,  which  won  the.  first  prize  at 
the  Royal  Shows  in  England  for  the  two  past  years,  and  first 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  held  at  Paris.  Berkshires  of  the  highest 
type.  Collie  Dogs  of  my  own  selection,  on  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  One  pair  of  Beautiful  Shetland  Ponies,  well 
broken  to  single  or  double  harness  and  under  the  saddle. 
All  in  want  of  the  above  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Stock. 
Only  2  hours  from  the  Metropolis,  N.  Y.  City. 

CALVES  FOR  SALE 

and  grades,  from  6  weeks  to  4  mos.  old.  Nearly  all  are  very 
handsome,  having  black  switches  and  tongues— solid  fawns. 
Also  a  bull.  Lord  Darnley,  No.  3,730  AjCC,  3  mos.  old, 

if  Black  Bess, 
address,  with 
’’8  Ford,  Pa. 

OR  SALE.— A  Thoroughbred  Jersey  Bull,  near  two 
m-  years  old ;  registered  in  the  Herd-Book :  from  the  best 
of  Butter  Stock.  A.  P.  RIKER,  Woodside,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

Thoroughbred  and  Grade  Jerseys. 

I  offer  for  sale,  at  reasonable  prices  for  the  quality,  75 
head  of  thoroughbred  and  grade  Jersey  Heifers,  and  Cows 
of  all  ages.  Also  10  thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls,  from  2 
months  to  4  years  of  age.  My  thoroughbreds  are  not 
equalled  by  any  of  the  late  importations,  and  my  grades  re¬ 
commend  themselves  by  their  production.  I  refer  to  every 
individual  who  ever  purchased  an  animal  of  me  during  the 
30  years  I  have  bred  this  stock.  All  animals  sold  by  me  are 
guaranteed  as  represented.  For  terms,  apply  in  person  to 
THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 
Sambletonian  Horses  and  Colts  also  for  sale  ;  best  blood. 

CEDAR  MOUND  STOCK  FARM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Herd  Registered  Jersey  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Swine.  G.  F.  MILLER,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

THOlioUGHBRED  HOR^ES^ 

AT  FLEETWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 
Wishing  to  reduce  my  stock,  I  will  sell  at  reduced  prices. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS, 

Frankfort,  Ky. 


F 


Farm,  Weston,  Mass. 


WILCOX  COW  FETTER. 

A  perfect  preventative  from  kicking  while  milking.  Also 
prevents  switching  the  tail.  Every  cow  owner  should  have 
one,  as  it  is  the  very  best.  Price  ’$3.00,  delivered.  Sent  by 
express  C.  O.  D.  If  not  satisfactory,  return,  and  money 
will  be  refunded.  Send  for  circular. 

WILCOX  BROTHERS,  37  Elm  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

11  We  have  tried  all  devices  at  times,  and  yours  is  the  only 
one  proving  perfectly  effectual.”— T.  S.  GOLD,  Secretary 
Conn.  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  ot  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’ Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

_ _  P.  O.  Box  £38,  Rochester,  If.  Y. 

JTVT  Mnf1  A  TCntX  Bridgeport,  W.  Va.,  offers  for 
.  ItL.  IH.Lviia.i7i  17!  ,  sale  Magnificent  Berkshire 
Pigs  from  Grand  Imported  Sallie  Sows,  and  Imported  and 
Prize-winning  Boars  of  the  finest  families.  Show  Pigs 
that  will  win.  Prices  low. 

Y  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  have  given  satisfaction 
every  time.  Prices  low.  EAYRE  oliphant. 

New  Lisbon,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  fifth  regular  course  of  lectures  will  commence  in 
October,  1879.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LI  %  l  r Alt®,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

IF  YOU  want  to  purchase  any  thor¬ 
oughbred  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Fowls, 
or  Dogs,  write  for  BURPEE’S- 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  2d  Edition, 
elegantly  illustrated  and  enlarged, 
with  reduced  prices,  JUST  OUT,  and 
is  FREE. 

W,  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 

221  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
P.  O.  Box  1,890. 


Best  &  Cheapest. 


M 


Buchan’s  Cvesylic  Sheep  Dip  prevents  and 
cures  the  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 

the  skin. 

Buchan’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Screw-worm  or  Grub. 

F or  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 
KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  S3  John  St.,  New  York. 

T>  EGISTER  of  Vermont  Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  As- 
XL  sociation  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  $2.00,  by  the 
Secretary,  Albert  Chapman,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

DUROC, 

Or  Improved  RED  SWINE, 

will  fatten  at  any  age,  or  will  feed  to  great  weights  with 
profit.  The  most  profitable  breed  for  the  average  farmer. 
Remarkably  Hardy  and  very  prolific.  Send  for  history  and 
pricelist.  Wm.  m.  Holmes  Sons  Greenwich.  New  York, 

JERSEY  RED  PIGS,  9M  months  old,  average 
net  weight  413  lbs.  each.  Send  for  price-list. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


36 


Time  Your  Morses* 

Our  New  Horse  Timer 

in  German  Silver  Case,  Nickel-plated. 


$15! 


M  OR  % 
SECOND 

FLY  BACK 


Accurate  and  Reliable. 

Its  size  and  form  same  as  an  ordinary  watch.  It  is  the  best 
and  most  perfect  timer  made.  The  only  one  that  marks 
eighths  of  seconds.  These  timers  add  immensely  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  are  invaluable  for  scientific 
and  mechanical  purposes. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St„  N.  Y. 

The  Atjbtjrkdale  Timer.— This  timer  is  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  watch,  is  the  only  one  that  records  eighths  of 
seconds,  and  the  price,  in  a  German  silver  case,  nickel-plated, 
is  only  $15.  We  can  certify  to  the  accuracy  ot  these  timers, 
as  we  use  them  ourselves,  and  at  a  horse  race,  or  any  other 
contest  requiring  an  accurate  record  of  time,  would  as  soon 
he  without  our  coat  as  without  our  Auburndale.— Spirit  of 
the  Times,  February  22, 1879. _ 

CARPENTER’S  PATENT  OILERS,  for  Carriage 

and  Wagon  Wheels.  Ask  your  carnage  maker  to  put 
them  in.  They  oil  the  axle  perfectly  through  the  hub.  Send 
for  Circular.  Agents  wanted.  Address  _ 

F.  W.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N,  Y. 

USE  THE  VERY  BEST. 

“Trade  Mark.” 

A  ]V  JV  A.  T  T  O  . 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane,  N,  Y.  City. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


TEAS, 


AHEAD  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  very  best 
fresh  Roods  direct  from  the  importers  at 
half  the  usual  cost.  Best  plan  to  Club 
Agents  and  large  buyers.  All  express 
Quality  guaranteed.  New  terms  free. 


•charges  paid, 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

IP.  O.  Boz  4235.  31  &  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


FARMS 


[MINNESOTA 


HOMES 


DAKOTA 

J  OVER  1,000,000  ACRES  of 

FINE  FARMING  LANDS 

fcJ— I  IN  MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

P  ]  For  sale  by  the  WINONA  &  ST.  PETER  R.  R.  CO., 
i  j  At  from  $3  to  $6  per  Acre,  and  on  liberal  terms. 
>'/~l  These  lands  lie  in  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  North- 
West,  and  are  equally  well  adapted  ro  the  growth  of 
ulrf  other  grain,  vegetables,  etc.  The  climate  is  uusur- 
passed  (or  liealtnfulness. 

They  are  Free  from  Incumbrance. 
Circulars ,  Maps,  etc.,  containing  full  informa¬ 
tion,  sent  free. 

CHAS.  E.  SIMMONS,  Land  Commissioner, 
Gen'l  Offices  C.  &  N.-W.  R’y  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Mention  this  paper  in  writing. 


^  tio 


FREE  HOKES. 


HOWTO  OETTHEM  In  the  best  part  of  the  state.  6,000*000 
acres  for  sale.  For  a  copy  of  the  “Kanc.as  Pacific  Slosne- 
elead,”  address  S.  J.  Gilmore,  Land  Com'r,  Salina,  Kansas. 

LONG  ISLAND  FARMS. 

400,000  acres  of  valuable  unimproved  Farming  Lands,  within 
seventy-five  miles  of  New  York,  on  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road.  Cheap  Farms  and  desirable  Homes.  For  information, 
circulars,  etc.,  address, 

W.  M.  LAFFAN,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 

FARMS. 


100  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
—Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


B 


OY  MARYLAND  FARMS !  $7  TO  S23 

per  acre.  .  Catalogues  sent  free. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


HOMES 


IN 

THE 


NEAR 
WEST. 

A  choice  from  over  1,000,000  acres  Iowa  Fanils,  due 
•west  from  Chicago,  at  from  S3  to  $8  per  acre,  in  farm  lots, 
and  on  easy  terms.  Low  freight  and  ready  markets.  No 
wilderness— no  ague— no  Indians.  Land  exploring  tickets 
•from  Chicago,  free  to  buyers.  For  Maps,  Pamphlets,  and 
full  information,  apply  to 

IOWA  RAILROAD  LAND  COMPANY, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  or  93  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

WHAT  OUR  FARMER’S  GIRLS  OUGHT 
TO  KNOW. 

By  Dr.  MARY  J.  STUD  LEY. 

We  hope  every  girl  and  young  woman  in  America  will 
read  it,  tor  the  reason  that  we  beTieve  it  will  tend  to  make 
them  better  women  and  nobler  mothers.  We  know  of  no 
more  suitable  gift  book  for  our  daughters.” — New  England 
-Journal  of  Education.  Price  $1.25  by  mail.  Liberal  in¬ 
ducements  to  agents.  1,000  agents  wanted.  Address. 

M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  13  &  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


5( 

A  CHROMO,  GOLD  BORDER,  &C„  10c„  no  2  alike, 
B  or  20  Cupid  cards,  10c. 

J  J.  B.  HUSTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

5< 

A  GOLD,  SILVER,  LACE,  DIAMOND,  LILLY,  Rose- 
§  bud,  &c,  Cards.  Your  name  neatly  printed  on  them 
J  all,  only  10c.  Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Conn. 

5< 

A  Perfumed,  Snowflake,  Chromo,  Motto,  Cards,  name 
1  in  gold  and  jet,  10c. 

y  G.  A.  SPRING,  E.  Wallingford,  Ct. 

5< 

A  Perfumed  Chromo, Lily,  Snowflake  and  Lace  Cards, 
9  Name  in  gold  and  iet  10  cts.,  post-paid. 
y  FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 

6( 

A  Chromo,  Perfumed,  Snowflake,  and  Lace 

■Cards,  Name  on  all,  10  cts.  Game  Authors’,  15  cts. 
y  LYMAN  &  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

/T^erx  Cliromo  and  Perfumed  Cards,  [no  3  alike,] 
vMki  1  Name  in  Gold  and  Jet.  lUc. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

4( 

A  MOTTO,  CHROMO,  ETC.,  CARDS,  name 
■  and  fancy  case,  10  cts. 

y  E.  D.  GILBERT,  P.  M.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

IF ST PAY.— With  Stencil  Outfits.  What  costs  4  cts. 
sells  rapidly  for  50  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

S.  M  SPENCER,  112  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HomsMUSICAL  Instruction 

New  England  Conservatory, 
'Music  Hall,  Boston.  E.  Tourjde,  Director.! 
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READER  2  BEFORE  BUYING  A 

PIANO  or  ORGAN 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  my  latest  20-page  Illustrated  News¬ 
paper  with  much  valuable  information  Free.  New 
Pianos,  $123,  $135  and  upwards.  New  Organs, 
•$65  to  $140.  Be  Sure  to  write  me  before  buying  else¬ 
where.  BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS.  Address 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY.  Washington,  N.  J. 


Every  Owner  of  a  Dog  should  have  this  Book. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  SUPERB  VOLUME. 

T  H  E  D  O  G  S  i 

OP  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AMERICA,  and  OTHER  COUNTRIES, 

Their  Breeding,  Training,  and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease,  comprising  all 
the  essential  parts  of  the  two  Standard  Works  on  the  Dog  by 

STONEHENGE. 

Thereby  furnishing  what  now  costs  $11.25  for  $2.00. 

It  describes  the  best  Game  and  HUNTING  GROUNDS  IN  AMERICA. 

Gives  names  of  the  Prize  Winners  in  past  Dog  Shows. 

Contains  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS,  embracing 
most  noted  Dogs  in  both  Continents. 

Making  together,  WITH  CHAPTERS  BY  AMERICAN  WRITERS,  the  MOST 
COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


OPINIONS  OF 

(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  April  l( )th.) 

The  book  is.  profusely  illustrated,  and  is  likely  to  be 
accepted  as  a  standard  authoiity  by  the  lovers  of  dogs 
and  of  those  sports  in  which  the  dog  shares. 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune,  April  11  th.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Walsh  (Stonehenge)  has  treated  of  most  top¬ 
ics  relating  to  the  breeding,  education,  and  general  man¬ 
agement  of  the  dog.  He  is  regarded  as  the  highest  liv¬ 
ing  authority  on  the  subject,  and  his  counsels  with  all 
sporting  men  and  dog-fanciers  have  the  weight  of  ju¬ 
dicial  decisions.  The  two  works  on  which  his  reputation, 
chiefly  depends  are  reproduced  in  this  edition  in  an 
abridged  form,  but  retaining  all  the  essential  features  of 
the  original  volumes,  and  at  a  great  reduction  from  the 
price  of  the  imported  works.  Such  additional  matter  as 
was  deemed  desirable  for  American  readers  has  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  David  W.  Judd,  by  Mr.  Henry  Stew¬ 
art,  and  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Ryer,  who  is  very  favorably  known 
as  an  expert  in  most  of  the  branches  of  canine  lore.  The 
volume  is  chiefly  of  a  descriptive  character,  giving  a 
minute  account  of  the  different  species,  and  presenting 
an  admirable  compendium  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
dog,  but  without  the  hard  names  and  scientific  gimcracks 
of  zoiilogical  pedants.  The  practical  directions  relate 
mostly  to  the  rearing  and  treatment  of  sporting  ani¬ 
mals.  The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  uncommonly 
faithful  and  spirited ,  presenting  several  attractive  speci¬ 
mens  of  canine  nobleness  and  beauty. 

(From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser,  April  5 th.) 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  book  on  dogs  ever  issued 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  12mo„  printed  on  tinted  paper, 
contains  over  one  hundred  illustrations  of  famous  dogs, 
and  is  presented  to  the  public  very  handsomely  bound. 
The  great  cost  of  good  works  on  dogs  has  been  a  bar  to 
their  general  circulation.  Stonehenge  sells  for  $11.25, 
while  the  new  work  which  the  Orange  Judd  Company 
give  to  the  public  to-day  contains  the  most  important 
portions  of  those  works,  together  with  chapters  of  inter¬ 
est  to  American  readers  which  have  been  inserted,  and 
may  be  obtained  for  $2.  The  new  matter  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  David  W.  Judd  and  Henry  Stewart,  whose  works 
on  animals  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  by  “Warwick,” 
of  dog  lore  fame.  These  gentlemen  are  peculiarly  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  work,  and  making  the  use  they  have  of 
Stonehenge, have  produced  the  most  valuable  work  on  dogs 
ever  printed,  and  which  is  sold  at  a  remarkably  low  price _ 
From  Turf.  Field  and  Farm,  April  4th  and  1 1th. 

The  name  of  Stonehenge  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  pages  fairly  bristle  with  information.  The  breeding, 
training,  and  management  in  health  and  sickness  of  the 
several  varieties  of  (he  canine  family  are  given  in  the 
most  comprehensive  form.  Attached  to  this  useful  work 
Is  also  a  dispensatory,  giving  the  remedies  suited  to  the 
dog  in  sickness,  and  the  best  means  of  administering 
them.  These  remedies  are  from  the  best  practical  au¬ 
thorities,  and  will  be  found  to  he  valuable  to  all  owners  of 
dogs,  and  are  well  worth  the  price. of  the  book. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  April  Itli. 

Stonehenge’s  works  are  too  costly  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  modest  incomes,  and  it  is  a  real  boon  to  all  lov¬ 
ers  of  the  noble  animal  to  have  all  the  essential  portions 
of  the  two  volumes  thus  put  in  one  book  at  a  moderate 
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price.  All  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  best  breeds 
are  carefully  and  clearly  noted.  Five  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  breeding,  rearing,  treating,  and  management 
of  the  dog,  in-doors  and  out,  especially  the  breaking  and 
rearing  of  hmjting.dogs.  Seven  chapters  are  allotted  to 
the  diseases  of  dogs  and  their  treatment.  The  volume  is 
the  most  complete  and  useful  treatise  on  the  dog  which 
has  appeared  in  the  United  Slates ,  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  who  owns  even  one  dog  which  he 
prizes. 

(From  The  New  York  Evening  Express,  April  11  th) 

Every  species  of  dog,  from  the  little  pet  who  is  fondled 
in  the  boudoir  or  caressed  in  the  parlor,  to  the  stout  mas¬ 
tiff  who  is  feared  by  intruders  and  beloved  by  the  house¬ 
hold,  finds  a  place  within  the  covers  of  the  hook. 
Attractive  chapters  upon  shooting,  and  upon  the  use  of 
the  dog  as  the  sportsman’s  companion,  are  also  included. 
The  articles  written  on  this.side  of  the  water  are  able  and 
concise,  and  the  compilation  of  the  volumes  should  be 
satisfactory  to  those  who  resort  to.it  forpleasant  reading, 
or  for  information.  Stonehenge  is  a  friend  to  the  dog, 
and  so  will  be  the  readers  of  the  book  if  an  appreciation 
of  the  dog  as  man’s  best  friend  be  not  already  assured. 

(From  the  Spii'il  of  the  Times ,  New  York,  April  5 th.) 

The  higher  the  degree  of  civilization  the  more  highly 
is  the  dog  cherished  for  its  sagacity  and  affectionate  dis¬ 
position.  A  book,  then,  which  has  for  its  object  to  bring 
the  dog  into  more  prominent  notice,  and  to  encourage  a 
refining  and  more  kindly  disposition  on  the  part  of  its 
owners,  must  always  serve  a  good  purpose.  This  new 
work  ou  dogs  will  attract  the  notice  of  every  friend  of  these 
animals,  and  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  largely  add  to  the 
present  increasing  favor  with  which  they  are  regarded. 
The  work  is  a  handsome  book  of  nearly  400  pages,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  with  new  engravings  made  expressly 
for  it  by  the  well  known  artist  and  sportsman,  Charles 
Hinkle,  Esq.,  and  is  faultless  in  its  typography  and  general 
appearance.  It  is  a  reproduction  in  part  of  those  stan¬ 
dard  works  on  the  dog,  “  Stonehenge  on  the  Dog,  in 
Health  and  Disease,”  and  “  The  Dogs  of  the  British 
Islands,”  together  with  new  and  original  matter  by  David 
W.  Judd.  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Stewart,  which  makes  the 
work  more  especially  American  in  its  aims,  and  renders 
it  more  acceptable  to  American  readers,  than  would  be  a 
mere  reproduction  of  Stonehenge’s  works  with  their 
peculiarly  foreign  tone  and  manner.  The  works  of 
Stonehenge  are  very  costly,  and  are  thus  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  willing  American  purchasers.  This  new 
work,  however,  cosls  but  one-fifth  as  much  as  the  former, 
and  is  thus  broaglit  within  the  reach  of  every  owner  of  a 
dog,  and  evemy  person  who  owns  a  dog  should  own  a  copy  of 
this  book.  We  cordially  commend  it  to  public  notice. 

(From  the  New  York  Sportsman,  April  5 th.) 

The  minor  details  of  merely  local  interest  are  omit¬ 
ted,  everything  of  interest  to  American  readers  being 
reproduced  from  Stonehenge.  The  engravings  number 
over  one  hundred,  and  embrace  sixteen  full-page  cuts  of 
many  of  the  principal  dogs  on  both  Continents.  The 
work  is  handsomely  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  alto¬ 
gether  makes  a  most  superb  volume. 

From  the  Chicago  Field,  April  Vith:  The  price  of  the 
work  is  $2.00,  for  what  would  otherwise  cost  $11.25. 


12mo.  Tinted  Paper.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

OEAICtI  JUDD  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  lew  York, 
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ARCHERY  for  the  MILLION. 


Among  the  many  out-door  recreations  which  have  become  popular,  no  other  has  within  a  year  past  attracted  so  much  attention  as  Archery. 
It  is  not  remarkable  that  an  open-air  exercise,  so  full  of  interest,  and  calling  for  all  the  skill  of  the  parties  engaging  in  it,  should  be  entered  into 
with  great  enthusiasm,  nor  that  so  many  are  ready  to  own  “  The  Witchery  of  Archery.”  So  numerous  have  been  the  letters  from 
our  readers  with  reference  to  this  subject,  and  so  manifest  the  desire  to  obtain,  at  a  moderate  price,  an  outfit  that  would  enable  a  family  group,  as 
well  as  a  company  of  other  friends,  to  engage  in  this  health-giving  and  pleasant  pastime,  that  we  have  been  on  the  look-out  for  the  best  thing, 
and  we  have  now  made  such  exclusive  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Wright  &  Thorne,  the  patentees,  that  we  can  supply  our  correspondents  and 
the  trade  with  a  new  and  improved  style  of  Archery  Goods,  which  are  evidently  destined  to  be  the  leading  line  in  the  market,  and 
at  a  range  of  prices  which  will  accommodate  all,— the  list  presenting  outfits  from  the  lowest  price  up  to  the  most  elegant  style  of  Self -Lance 
Wood,  highly  finished  and  extra  heavy  Bows,  and  also  Arrows,  Targets,  etc.,  to  match. 


This  New  Bow  is  made  in  sections,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  apart  when  not  in  use,  and  packed  in  a  very  small  compass,  which  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  is  a  great  advantage  in  transportation.  It  is  but  a  small  expense  to  replace  any  part  which  may  accidently  be  broken,  and 

it  is  less  liable  lo  break. 


By  its  peculiar  construction  it  permits  the  Arrow  to  pass  through  fixed  bearings  in  the  centre  of-  the  Bow  (without  touching  the  wings),  on 
a  direct  line  with  the  centre  of  the  tips,  thus  preventing  the  curve  in  the  starting  of  the  Arrow,  caused  by  the  string  moving  towards  the  centre 
while  the  Arrow  starts  from  the  side  of  the  Bow.  This  we  believe  has  never  before  been  achieved. 

A  person  will  much  sooner  become  proficient,  as  the  most  unpleasant  part  is  overcome,  viz. :  How  to  hold  the  Bow  and  Arrow  with  the 
bow-hand,  as  the  Bow  holds  the  Arrow. 

The  Bows  are  much  finer  in  appearance,  and  are  more  durable  than  others. 

The  patent  Arrows  offered  with  the  patent  Bows,  the  wings  of  which  are  made  of  fine  hair  cloth,  prepared  specially  for  this  purpose,  are 
so  arranged  that  they  will  guide  the  Arrow  as  well  and  last  much  longer  than  any  other  style.  The  points  of  the  Arrows  are  so  loaded  as 
to  greatly  improve  them  in  strength  and  accuracy  of  shot  without  increasing  the  diameter. 

The  Target  and  Stands  are  greatly  improved,  as  the  Targets  are  filled  with  coarse  Excelsior,  having  a  cover  on  both  sides,  not  leaving  any 
openings  or  joints,  but  are  solid  like  a  cushion.  The  faces  will  therefore  last  much  longer. 

The  Stands  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  folded,  which  makes  them  conveniently  portable.  They  are  easily  joined  together,  and  very 
much  lighter  and  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  stand.  The  prices  are  as  follows : 

The  prices  of  Bows  run  from  $1  to  $7  each  The  Arrows  are  of  various  qualities,  all  serviceable,  and  cost  from  $2.25  to  $(?.50  per  dozen. 
The  Targets  range  in  price  from  90  cts.  to  $5.50 ;  Target  Stand'S  from  90  cts.  to  $2.75 ;  and  Quivers  and  Belts,  Arm-Guards,  Finger-Tips,  and  Bow- 
Strings,  can  be  had  in  great  variety  A  Catalogue ,  giving  the  various  styles  and  prices  of  all  these  goods  icill  he  sent  to  any  one  free ,  on  application. 

ORANOE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Sole  Agents,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AUBIANCE  KEAPEP.  AT  WOP.K. 

ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Buckeye  and  Adriance  Mowers  and  Reapers, 

165  Greenwich  St.  (near  Courtlandt  St.),  N.  Y.  Manufactory,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  ADRIANCE  is  a  light,  strong,  simple,  efficient  REAPER,  which  will  work  well  in  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  grain,  and  combines  more  good  points  than  can  be  found  in  any  other.  It  has  a 
folding  platform,  and  lias  met.  with  a  success  equal  to  that  of  the  Buckeye  Mower. 

The  BUCKEYE  has  for  22  years  held  its  position  as  the  LEADING  MOWER  and  REAPER  of  THE 
WORLD.  because  it  is  superior  to  all  others  in  the  principles  of  its  construction.  It  is  the  only  ma¬ 
chine  which  lias  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the  farmer;  its  AVERAGE  DURABILITY  has 
been  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  that  of  others,  and  the  COST  OP  KEEPING  IT  IN  REPAIR  LESS 
THAN  ONE-HALF.— Prices  Reduced  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  ti\e  high  standard  of  excellence  in  materia!  and 
workmanship  can  be  maintained.  Descriptive  Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 


THE  CHAMPION 

REAPERS  *  MOWERS 

VICTORIOUS  EVERYWHERE. 

At  International  Exposition,  1875,  Chili,  South  America,  complete  Victory 
and  awarded  the  2  Grand  Medals. 

At  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  1876,  Glorious  Victory  and  awarded 
5  of  the  Highest  Honors. 

At  Universal  Exposition,  1878,  Paris,  France,  Triumphant  Victory  and  awarded 
“  2  Gold  Medals  and  a  Work  of  Art  for  exceptional  merit,  for  work  done  in  the  field.” 
And  at  National,  State,  District  and  County  Fairs,  almost  innumerable. 

Farmers  will  be  more  than  ever  satisfied,  that  the  CHAMPION  MA¬ 
CHINES,  which,  at  every  well  conducted  trial,  in  Europe  and  America, 
almost  invariably  carry  off  the  honors  of  the  field  for  lightness  of 
draft,  as  well  as  for  their  general  advantages,  are  certainly  the 
machines  to  be  preferred. 

Manufactured  by  Whiteley,  Fasslcr  &  Kelly, The  Champion  Machine  Company,  nn,l  Warder, 
Mite  he  11  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O.;  and  The  Toronto  Reaper  &  Blower  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 


BRADLEY’S  AMERICAN  HARVESTER 

Will  cut,  rake,  and  deliver  in  good  condition  for  binding  ANY  GRAIN  that  grows,  lodged  or  standing.  Adjustable 
Tract,  Self-Oiling  Pitman,  carries  bundle  around  corners.  The  most  SUCCESSFUL  light  Reaper  in  Market. 

BRADLEY’S  CHANGEABLE  SPEED  MOWER, 

The  lightest  draft  Mower  in  the  world  for  length  of  cut;  has  enclosed  Gearing,  Center  Draft,  Perfect  Balance, 
Rocking  Bar,  Perfect  Pitman  and  Connections.  Has  more  good  points  and  less  complication  than  any  other. 

BRADLEY’S  SELF-DUMPING  RAKE 

Dumps  the  Easiest,  Rakes  the  Cleanest,  anv  boy  can  operate  it,  is  acknowledged  the  best  made  Rake  in  use. 

BRADLEY’S  REVERSIBLE  HARROW, 

THE  KING  OF  HARROWS.  Two  Harrows  in  one,  and  sold  at,  the  price  of  one.  A  perfect  Smoothing  Harrow, 
combined  with  a  vertical  or  straight  tooth  Harrow.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

(Established  1832.)  BRADLEY  Sc  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

v i _ i _ - ;  _  _ _  .  — ■ - ■ - — - 

Hlltf ItinSftllN  Pjitfllt  Adjustable  Harrow  GREENWICH  ACADEMY,  with  Musical, Institute 
null  lilllMHI  5  raiuill  AUJ  inuiim,  H.ll  I<H1  .  (  |  and  Commercial  College.  A  SEA-SIDE  school. 

Farm  rights,  with  instructions,  S2.00.  Complete  harrows  Founded  1802.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Stu- 
Bhlpped  to  any  address,  $12.00.  Stamp  for  circular.  dents  received  anv  time.  Catalogue  free.  Address  REV. 

S.  HD  TCHINSON,  Griggsvllle,  Pike  Co.,  Ill.  y,  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M„  Principal,  East  Greenwich,  R.  1. 


Tie  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  Co., 

Brockport,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REAPERS  &  MOWERS. 

RECEIVED  THE 

HIGHEST  and  ONLY  AWARD 

For  Self-Raking  Reapers  at  tile 

PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

Field  Trial  at  Mormant  in  Competition  with  85  Machines, 

2  Gold  Medals  and  Grand  Object  of  Art, 

Making  for  the.  Harvests  of  1817  and  1878  a  grand  total  of 

75  First  Prizes, 

52  Gold  Medals,  16  Silver  Medals,  3445  Francs  in  Money, 

Awarded  in  Field  Trials, 

in  competition  with  the  leading  machines  of  the  world. 
Circulars  furnished  on  application. 


Warrior  Mower  Company’s  Specialties 


THE  ORIGINAL  IMPROVED 

Randall  Pulverizing  Harrow  I 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

Chilled  Iron  or  Steel  Disks,  Center  Jointed.  Improved 
Stiffener  Bar.  Angle  of  Gangs  adjusted  by  a  Lever.  Ad¬ 
justable  Scrapers.  The  most  convenient,  durable  and 
effective  harrow  made. 

NEW  CORN  CULTIVATOR  I  an 
Most  efficient 'and  Perfect  Implement  for  working  rowed 
crops.  Gives  more  than  universal  satisfaction. 

THE  UNRIVALLED  WARRIOR  MOWER  l 

Lightest  Draft,  Easiest,  Managed,  Most  Durable  Mowerinade. 
OVER  40,000  IN  USE.  Challenges  competing  machines 
for  any  work  or  endurance. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  TO 
_ WARRIOR  MOWER  CO„  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Farmers’  Favorite 

EMERY  GRINDER. 

For  Mowers  anil  Reapers. 

The  only  practical  Sharpener  in 
the  market.  Even  bevels  and  per¬ 
fect  cutting  edges  insured.  Saves 
three-fourtlis  of  the  time  and 
labor  of  grinding,  and  reduces 
wear  and  tear  upon  the  .Mowing 
Machine.  Only  one  person  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  it.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  award  of  the 
New  England  and  other  Agricul- 
n-.  tural  Societies  wherever  exhibit- 
PKICE,  Spo.UU.  ed,  and  is  endorsed  by  hundreds 
of  prominent  farmers. 

A  responsible  party  wanted  immediately  to  manage  the 
sale  in  every  town.  Send  for  Circular  and  terms. 

WOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

12  Front  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 

LAWRENCE  &  TAYLOR, 

76  Alienate  Street,  London,  E.  C., 

EKTGIjA.]NrD, 

receive  Consignments  of  dairy  and  other  agricultural  Pro¬ 
duce  for  sale  in  the  largest  and  best  Marker  iu  the 
World. 

Commission For  consignments  under  £50—4  per  cent. 

“  “  “  £100— 3  per  cent. 

“  “  over  £100—2  per  cent. 

Freight,  etc.,  etc.,  paid  free  of  charge  for  interest. 

Money  Advanced  on  Consignments  Without  Interest. 
Account  sales  and  cash  promptly  remitted. 

Bankers,  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England. 
Telegraph  Address— T A YRENCE,  LONDON. 

Eo  n  W  A  “DTi  produce  commis- 

«  0E  Ui  VV  xiHU,  STON  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  &c.,  See. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 
No.  279  Wasliington-st..  N.  Y. 

(Est’d  1845.)  Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank ,  New  York  City. 
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•TAMES  B.  POWER,  Gen’l  Ascnt, 
45  Jackson  St..,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

ECLIPSE 


WIND  MILL! 


WAS  THE 

FIRST  SELF-KEGIILATISG 
WIND  ENGINE 
invented.  First  Prize  Medal  over 
19  others  at  Paris,  France, 
1878.  It  has  BEEN  TESTED  over 
Vi  Y  ears,  and  there  are  more  than  5,000 
in  use  all  over  the  world.  It  has 
received  104  Premiums  —  2 
Gold.  5  Silver  and  2  Bronze 
Medals  for  Superiority,  and  is 
the  Strongest  Wind  Mill 
Made.  IV e  build  17  sizes 
Pumping  and  Power  Mills.  Il¬ 
lustrated  Circular  fkee. 


C.  B.  SALMON, 

General  Manager,  Beloit,  IVis. 


THE  DRIVEN  WELL, 


Town  and  County  privileges  for  making 
J>.-i  ven  Wells  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  1> riven  Well 
l'alent,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

NEW  YORK. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


American  Agriculturist. 


F.XCil.ISlIT  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  si  .00  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page ,  SI. 25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— SI. 50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Caver  Page— S3. 00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  lor  less  than  §3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GEIillA^  BlIUTIOA. 


Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page.  15  cents  per  line. 

Page,  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  ner  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  SI. 00  each  insertion. 


J^”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English,  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.} 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . S4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . ..$8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  cacli. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 

U3T"  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each  —  (E@,*Subscriptions  caa  begin  at  any  time. 

~  The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
'  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex- 

Icept  to  Africa,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and  Single 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  0. 
Money  Orders;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  he  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  37  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  he 
hound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  i30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  22  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


[TRADE  MARK.] 


Veterinary  Cosmoline 


Is  a  heavy  oleaginous  hydro  carbon  of  the  consistency  of  an 
ointment,  derived  exclusively  from  petroleum.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  acids,  alkalies,  or  moisture.  When  ap¬ 
plied  to  wounded  and  inflamed  flesh,  it  is  a  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  against  atmospheric  action,  flies,  insects,  animalcules, 
preventing  the  generation  of  microscopic  organisms, and  al¬ 
lowing  nature  absolute  freedom  to  heal  itself  rapidly  by  a 
healthy  granulation  without  scars.  Never  has  there  been  a 
veterinary  ointment  that  would  heal  so  rapidly  all  the 
wounds,  sores,  and  surface  diseases  of  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
poultry,  etc.  For  sale  by  Druggists.  Price  75c.  in  lb. 
cans.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  in  answer  to  postal 
cards.  E.  F.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

211  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BRENTANO’S  AQUATIC  MONTHLY 
and  SPORTING  GAZETTEER, 

the  recognized  authority  on  Out-door  Sports  and  Pastimes. 
Price  40c.  Per  annum  $4.00. 

Address:  BRENTANO’S  Literary  Emporium, 

No.  39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 


Universal  Force  Pumps. 


Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“  MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

Tbe  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  They  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  he  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  he  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  witli 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Biunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  tlriven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  anti  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lM-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beck¬ 
man  St.  New  York. 
New  England  Agency,  A.  M.  MORTON  &  CO.,  25 
Washington  St.,  Boston  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Best  Sewing  Machine  in  the  World. 


Beautiful, 

Durable, 

Strong, 

Silent 


NOISELESS  SEWING  MACHINE. 

The  great  popularity  of  this  machine  has  induced 
dealers  iu  common  tension  machines  to  claim  automatic 
and  other  features  belonging  exclusively  to  us.  Examine 
find  judge  for  yourself  before  purchasing. 

IWJyQ-.j  |  Every  genuine  needle  is  thus  stamped.  Buy 


rat.  Mar.  19,  1861.  J 


no  other.  Needles,  &c.,  sent  by  mail. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Leaflet  and  Descriptive  Circular. 
WIIXCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

(Cor,  Bond  St.)  658  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Best  in  tlie  United  States  are  in 

MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 


Mapes’  Manures 

Kor  r  A  DTJ  A  C<1A  A  JVT TV  C  A  TTT  TUI  n 


CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER, 
TURNIPS, 

FODDER-CORN, 

HUNGARIAN  GRASS, 

Application  to  POTATOES,  CORN,  or 
OTHER  CROP 


AT  ANY  HOEING. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  referring 
to  these  Manures,  which  he  has  used  for  three  years  past 
on  his  farm,  writes  in  last  issue,  May  7th  : 


Send  for  Pampklct. 


158  Front  St.,  New  York. 


RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


THE  BEE-KEEPERS’  EXCHANGE. 


Greatly  improved.  Price 
’  ~  ailed  f  1 


reduced.  Unequalled  for  health, 
comfort,  and  durability.  All  sizes, 
for  both  sexes.  Stooped  shoulders 
and  a  contracted  chest  avoided  by 


wearing 

Pratt’s  Patent  Brace. 


Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $i 
and  measure  around  the  chest 
under  the  arms. 

Cleveland  Shoulder  Brace  Co. 

W®"For  sale  by  all  dealers. 
Ask  for  Pratt’s  Patent  Brace. 


LASTING  EFFECTS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
FERTILIZERS. 


The  geueral  opinion  is  that,  artificial  fertilizers  are  very 
evanescent  in  their  effects,  and  are  exhausted  in  one  year. 
It  appears  that  this  opinion  is  unfounded,  as  might  well  be 
expected.  If  everything  that  is  soluble  should  be  carried 
from  the  soil  by  the  rain  in  one  year,  the  fields  would  soon 
be  barren.  Where  OOO  pounds  per  acre  of  potato  fertilizer 
was  sown  on  potatoes  last  year,  a  crop  of  rye,  which  follow¬ 
ed  the  potatoes,  is  now  in  excellent  condition,  without  any 
other  manuring,  and  every  spot  where  a  bag  stood  on  the 
field,  and  around  which  some  of  the  fertilizer  was  spilled, 
can  now  be  seen  very  conspicuously  by  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  rye.  In  these  places  it  is  twice  as  high  and 
thick  as  elsewhere,  and  if  left  to  ripen  would  probably  lodge. 
It  is  to  be  cut  for  soiling  cows,  and  will  give  a  heavy  yield. 
Thus  the  investment  made  in  this  fertilizer  last  season,  is 
giving  now  its  SECOND  DIVIDEND. 


The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co., 


Invented  by  E.N.  Horsford,  late  Prof,  in  Harvard  University,  i 


It  is  better  and  Healthier  than  ordinary  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,  Cream  Tartar  or  V east. 


The  cost  of  raising  Bread,  Biscuit,  etc.,  with  it 
is  only  about  half  tis  much  as  by  ordinary  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,  and  the  result  is  much  better. 


It  restores  the  nutritious  elements  which  are 
taken  from  tlie  flour  in  bolting.  No  ordinary 
Baking  Powder  or  anything  else  used  for  rais¬ 
ing  bread  does  this. 


Universally  used  and  recommended  by  promi¬ 
nent  Physicians. 


Put  up  in  packages  containing  11  ounces,  just 
enough  for  2-5  pounds  of  flour. 


If  your  grocer  has  not  got  it,  send  a  three  cent  stamp  to 
the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 


Bee-Keepers  will  receive  sample- 
copy  of  The  (32mage)  Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine,  Free,  and  Terms  to 
Agents,  by  addressing 

A.  J.  KING  &  CO., 

61  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 


A  20-page,  illustrated  monthly,  brimful  of  spicy,  original, 
useful  matter.  Edited  by  alive  Apiarist.  The  best  bee  paper, 
for  the  price,  published.  Only  75c.  per  year.  Sample  free. 

J.  H.  NELLIS,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y 
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Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  recent  years 
about  the  preservation  or  the  growth  of  trees. 
They  have  generally  been  looked  upon  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  cut  down  and  destroyed — as  useless,  if 
not  injurious,  because  taking  the  place  of  some¬ 
thing  that  might  grow  with  profit.  But  trees  have 
their  value  as  shade  even  in  the  pasture  usually 
given  up  to  grass.  A  few  spreading  trees  render 
the  field  attractive  to  the  beholder,  or  should  do  so, 
"whether  he  be  the  owner  or  merely  a  passer  by. 
The  comfort  of  the  animals  resting  and  ruminating 
under  the  cool  shade  is  too  apparent  to  be  disputed, 
and  the  flowing  pail  at  night  in  the  dairy,  or  the 
•vigorous  and  playful  flock,  betoken  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  shade  which  has  sheltered  them  from 
the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun.  The  agreeable  scene 
pictured  above  could  hardly  be  seen  in  an  American 
landscape,  unless  it  might  be  in  the  blue-grass  re¬ 
gions  of  Kentucky,  where  one  may  occasionally  find 
a  picturesque  grove  of  broad  speading  trees  on  the 
rolling  meadows  of  that  far-famed  locality,  under 
"Which  flocks  of  choice  sheep  or  herds  of  magnifi¬ 


cent  Shorthorns  rest  themselves  or  graze  content¬ 
edly.  The  view  above  is  by  a  European  artist,  and 
represents  a  flock  of  French  Merino  sheep  under 
the  care  of  a  shepherd,  in  a  finely  shaded  pasture. 
It  recalls  the  history  of  those  times  when  a  small 
flock  of  thoroughbred  Merinos  represented  a  small 
fortune  to  the  owner  or  the  purchaser,  and  when  a 
ram  was  considered  worth  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  a  ewe  only  a  little  less  ;  and  when  the  un¬ 
fortunate  owner  of  a  flock  fed  with  it  by  day  and 
6lept  with  it  at  night.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
those  were  extravagant  days,  when  we  consider 
what  has  resulted  from  the  popular  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  those  valuable  sheep  from  which  the 
American  Merino  has  descended,  and  which  are 
represented  in  the  above  picture.  Our  American 
Merinos  partake  more  of  the  character  of  the  French 
than  of  the  Spanish  prototypes.  The  heavy,  deep 
bodies,  the  wrinkled  necks,  the  thickly  wooled  bel¬ 
lies  and  legs  covered  to  the  hoofs,  mark  the  French 
rather  than  the  Spanish  type,  and  as  the  popular 
demand  for  longer  wool  than  that  of  the  extremely 


small  sheep,  and  the  extra  gain  in  the  way  of  mut¬ 
ton  in  the  carcass  of  the  larger,  long-wool  Merinos, 
secure  greater  profit,  so  the  present  improved 
American  Merino  would  be  well  represented  by 
this  foreign  picture.  And  it  is  certainly  desirable 
that  the  comfortable  scene  above  may  have  the 
useful  effect  of  encouraging  a  taste  for  shaded 
pastures,  in  place  pf  the  too  frequent  bare,  un¬ 
sheltered  fields  in  which  sheep  pant  and  suffer  from 
intolerable  heat  under  the  shady  side  of  a  rail 
fence,  forced  to  content  themselves  with  that  make- 
believe  shelter  from  the  sun’s  rays,  which  prevent 
feeding  and  the  possibility  of  comfortable  rest. 
If  shade  in  the  pastures  is  desirable  in  the  cooler 
climate  of  Europe,  how  much  more  is  it  needed 
here,  where  the  sun  has  so  much  greater  force. 
Aside  from  the  question  of  humanity,  which  should 
of  itself  be  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  provide  for 
the  comfort  of  our  animals,  that  of  profit  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  animals  will 
thrive  under  conditions  which  their  owner  would 
find  almost  intolerable.  Let  the  animals  have  shade. 
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Sd  Quint. 
New  M’n 
1st  Quart 

D.  II.  M. 
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27  1  12  mo. 
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8  40  mo. 
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3  23  ev. 

1  0  mo. 

n.  m.  . 

8  28  mo 
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ir.  m. 
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FI.  M. 
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2  29  ev. 

0  6  mo. 
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Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 


\The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from,  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month ,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department.'] 

Orchard  Grass.— In  a  late  season  like  the  present, 
early  grass  for  pasture  or  for  cutting,  is  unusually 
valuable.  The  great  difference  between  grasses  in 
earliness,  is  strikingly  seen  when  one  has  a  field  of 
Orchard  grass  adjoining  one  of  Timothy.  Orchard 
grass  is  too  much  neglected,  and  those  who  have 
never  grown  it,  may  try  it  with  great  advantage. 
That  it  is  the  earliest  to  start  in  the  spring,  comes 
into  blossom  with  Red  Clover,  and  both  are  ready 
for  cutting  in  the  best  condition  at  the  same  time, 
are  by  no  means  all  its  valuable  points. 

Hay. — Recent  investigations  threaten  to  upset 
some  popular  notions.  It  has  long  been  supposed 
that  early  cut  hay  is  more  valuable  than  that  cut 
later.  If  the  judgment  of  the  cows  were  a  test, 
there  would  be  no  question  about  it.  They  will 
leave  the  riper  hay,  and  even  refuse  to  eat  it  at  all, 
if  they  can  procure  that  which  has  been  cut  earlier. 
In  the  writer’s  dairy,  the  milk  falls  off  more  than  10 
per  cent  when  the  young  hay  is  changed  for  that 
cut  two  weeks  later.  This  is  sufficient'  to  support 
the  general  opinion  in  spite  of  chemical  analyses, 
which  go  to  show  that  ripe  hay  is  heavier,  more  bul¬ 
ky,  and  contains  more  nutritious  substance,  than 
that  cut  earlier. — Perhaps  the  operations  of  the 
chemist'  can  extract  more  nutriment  from  ripe  hay 
than  can  the  cow’s  stomach  ;  but  as  young  hay  feeds 
more  profitably,  it  seems  best  to  cut  early. 

Mowing  Machines  are  now  indispensable.  The 
scythe  may  be  used  for  cuttiug  about  fence  corners 
when  the  wasteful  zigzag  rail  fence  is  used ;  but  so 
far  as  other  uses  go,  it  may  be  hung  up  out  of  the 
way.  In  choosing  a  mower,  the  chief  points  to  con¬ 
sider  are,  lightness  of  draft,  strength  and  simplic¬ 
ity  of  construction.  With  these,  one  has  economy  in 
use,  durability,  convenience  of  handling,  and  ease  in 
keeping  in  order — points  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance.  There  is  one  other  point  worth  noting,  which 
is  safety  in  case  of  a  run  away,  or  when  mowing  a 
rough  field,  and  there  is  danger  that  the  driver  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  cutting  bar.  The  cutting  bar 
should  always  be  well  in  advance  of  the  driver,  but 
never  directly  ahead  of  him. 


Curing  Hay  in  the  cock  is  preferable  to  sun  dry 
ing.  The  sweating  and  fermentation  improve,  and 
prevent  heating  in  the  mow  or  stack.  The  writer 
prefers  to  put  up  hay,  after  the  dew  is  off,  in  moder¬ 
ately  large  cocks,— four  feet  wide  and  high,— after 
it  has  lain  spread  in  the  sun  for  one  full  day.  It 
may  thus  stay  safely  for  a  week,  if  necessary,  and  a 
hay  cap  will  protect  it  from  a  34  hours’  rain.  The 
day  it  is  drawn  in,  a  man  should  start  early  and 
throw  open  the  cocks,  to  get  a  final  airing  for  two 
or  three  hours  before  it  is  taken  up. 

A  Horse  Fork  should  be  in  every  ham.  In  the 
hurry  of  haying,  the  cost  of  a  horse  hay  fork  may 
easily  be  saved  in  one  week,  by  rapid  unloading. 

Cbm. —Late  plantings  of  corn  may  he  made  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  month.  Some  early  sorts,  and 
some  new  varieties  which  claim  to  be  extra  early, 
may  he  tried  as  an  experiment.  It  will  pay  very- 
well  to  make  late  plantings  up  to  July  for  fodder,, 
planting  in  drills  3  feet  apart,  with  about  13  grains 
to  the  foot  in  the  drill.  The  large  kinds  of 

Sweet  Corn  are  the  best  for  fodder.  Triumph* 
Marblehead  Mammoth,  and  Stoweil’s  Evergreen* 
are  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  common  opin¬ 
ion,  that  sweet  corn  is  better  for  fodder  than  field 
corn,  is  well  founded  ;  but  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  curing  the  stalks,  which  is  easily  surmounted 
however,  and  which  will  be  noted  in  season. 

Frequent  Cultivation  is  essential  to  successful: 
corn  growing.  The  cultivator  should  be  kept  going 
this  month  through  the  corn  and  the  root  crops,, 
about  once  a  week.  It  matters  not  that  there  are 
no  weeds  in  sight,  it  is  not  alone  to  kill  weeds,  that 
we  cultivate  and  hoe,  but  to  loosen  the  soil,  and  by 
that  means,  to  stimulate  the  growth. 

Summer  Fertilizing. — The  experience  of  the  past 
few  years  has  often  shown  it  to  be  useful  to  give  a 
light  dressing  of  fertilizer  to  the  corn,  just  before  the 
last  cultivation.  This  helps  the  earing,  and  renders 
many  ears  productive  that  would  otherwise  be  abor¬ 
tive.  The  fertilizer  should  be  worked  in  with  the 
cultivator.  A  mixture  of  poultry  manure,  ashes* 
and  plaster,  will  be  useful ;  or  the  prepared  artifi¬ 
cial  corn  fertilizer,  may  be  used  in  place  of  this. 

Foots. — Early  Blood  beets,  and  Sugar  beets,  may 
be  sown  early  this  month.  Mangels  will  now  re¬ 
quire  clean  culture,  and  vigorous  thinning.  Ruta¬ 
bagas  may  he  sown  from  the  first  to  the  35th  of 
this  month,  upon  land  that  has  not  been  prepared 
in  time  for  earlier  crops. 

Fodder  Crops. — -The  rye  ground  cleared  by  this 
time,  may  be  immediately  prepared  and  planted 
with  fodder  corn  or  oats,  the  latter  to  be  followed 
with  late  turnips  as  the  oats  are  cut  for  feeding ;  or 
Hungarian  grass  may  follow  the  rye,  and  he  cut 
off  in  time  for  sowing  rye  again  next  fall.  A 
good  plot  of  cabbages  will  be  found  useful  for 
fall  and  early  winter  feeding  of  cows,  and  if  plants 
have  been  provided  for,  they  may  be  set  out  on  the 
rye  ground,  or  some  other  piece  of  rich  moist  soil. 

Working  Horses. — An  ample  bedding  of  fresh 
straw  will  do  much  to  induce  a  tired  horse  to  lie 
down  and  rest.  Clean  grooming,  and  an  occasional 
washing  will  also  greatly  encourage  restfulness  and 
improve  the  appetite  and  health.  Over-feeding  is 
not  judicious,  and  will  not  restore  flesh  lost  by  hard 
work  and  want  of  comfortable  rest.  To  prevent 
galls,  the  harness  should  be  washed  and  kept  soft 
with  castor-oil.  If  vermin  attack  the  harness,  a 
little  powdered  aloes  rubbed  in  with  the  oil,  will 
keep  them  away  from  the  leather. 

Cows  and  the  Dairy. — Now  that  winter  dairying 
has  come  into  vogue,  it  does  not  pay  to  pack  but¬ 
ter  for  sale  in  competition  with  fresh  creamery 
pails  in  winter.  A  change  has  come  over  this  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  no  longer  advisable,  unless  under  ex¬ 
ceptional  conditions,  to  keep  butter  stored  away 
for  sale.  The  most  profitable  butter  now  is  that 
sold  fresh  in  small  tubs  or  pails.  This  change 
should  be  noted  and  provided  for  as  soon  as  may 
be.  It  also  affects  the  management  of  cows,  and 
these  are  now  brought  in  fresh  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  so  as  to  keep  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  milk. 
With  the  “perfected  butter  colorings,”  as  they  are 
called,  June  grass  color  has  paled  in  comparison, 
and  is  now  of  less  consequence.  “June  ”  butter* 
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or  butter  equal  to  that,  so-called,  can  now  be  made, 

:  with  fresh  cows,  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year. 

Calves. — A  run  in  a  good  piece  of  grass  will 
greatly  help  the  calves.  The  more  they  are  pushed, 
without  over-doing  it,  during  the  first  year’s  growth, 
the  better  the  mature  animal  will  be. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Dry  ewes  may  be  fattened  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  marketed.  Lambs  to  be 
made  ready  for  sale,  require  extra  food  along  with 
the  grass.  Those  not  marketed  this  month,  may  be 
fed  until  the  fall,  and  sold  then,  when  they  will  pay 
better.  Flies  will  soon  be  troublesome,  and  sheep 
and  lambs  should  be  closely  tagged,  and  smeared 
with  tar  in  places  where  filth  may  gather.  The  flock 
should  be  closely  watched,  aud  counted  every  night 
when  brought  in  from  pasture.  The  careful  shep¬ 
herd  will  count  his  flock  every  time  they  are  visited 
or  moved.  Anything  wrong  will  then  be  noticed. 

Pigs  for  fall  killing,  may  be  forced  from  the  start. 

A  run  at  grass,  a  little  milk,  and  regular,  steady 
feeding  on  bran  and  meal  slops,  will  help  to  make 
a  large  growth,  which  is  afterwards  quickly  filled 
up  with  fat.  The  low  prices  now  prevailing,  must 
be  offset  by  making  more  pork  than  formerly  out 
of  the  same  feed. 

Rubbing  Pasts.—  A  few  rubbing  posts  set  up  in 
pastures,  will  save  injury  to  the  fences.  Cattle  will 
use  these  conveniences  very  often,  if  provided  for 
them,  and  it  is  worth  all  the  trouble,  to  witness 
the  enjoyment  of  the  animals  in  the  use  of  them. 

Salt  Boxes  have  frequently  been  described  in  the 
American  Agriculturist;  as  they  are  easily  made, 
very  useful,  and  the  supply  of  salt  is  healthful,  a 
few  of  these  boxes  attached  to  the  fences  of  the 
pasture,  and  kept  replenished  with  salt,  will  be 
trouble  well  bestowed. 

Hoes  and  Tools—  Dull  tools  are  labor  wasters.  It 
is  cheaper  to  use  up  a  whole  grindstone  in  one  sea¬ 
son,  than  to  work  with  dull  hoes,  spades,  and  other 
tools.  See  that  dulled  tools  are  ground  sharp 
every  evening ;  the  men  may  do  this,  while  they  are 
talking  and  chatting  over  their  pipes,  and  the  tools 
will  be  ready  for  work  in  the  morning. 

Pxultnj.-Ca.ts,  rats,  and  hawks,  destroy  a  good 
many  chickens.  Provide  safe  coops  which  can  be 
closed  at  night,  and  which  are  not  to  be  opened, 
until  the  dew  is  off  the  grass  in  the  morning. 

Labor-saving  Implements. — Work  cannot  now  be 
done  profitably  without  labor-saving  implements. 
Corn-planters  are  almost  universally  used  in  the 
West,  and  eastern  farmers  can  much  better 
compete  with  their  western  brethren  by  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  the  same  facilities.  Among  the 
most  useful  at  the  present  time  is  the  “  Albany 
Corn  Planter,”  which,  with  one  man  and  a  horse 
does  the  work  of  five  or  six  men,  and  at  the  same 
time  drops  fertilizers  in  the  row,  and  can  be  turned 
into  a  horse-hoe.  The  lateness  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son  makes  almost  imperative  the  use  of  such  ma¬ 
chines,  which  pay  their  cost  in  one  week’s  work. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

June  brings  the  harvest  of  the  strawberries  and 
the  early  crops  of  the  garden.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  the  weeds,  if  neglected,  will  establish  them¬ 
selves  to  the  partial  or  entire  destruction  of  the 
crop.  The  only  way  to  be  master  is  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  weeds.  Fight  them  when  they  are  weak. 
“Pussley”  and  parsnips  can  not  thrive  together. 
Clean  culture  is  the  only  culture  that  pays.  The 
use  of  the  hoe  and  rake  in  June  decides,  in  great 
measure,  what  the  season’s  work  will  bring. 

Labels  and  Record. — Do  not  trust  to  the  label  at-  , 
tached  in  the  nursery  as  the  sole  record  of  the  va¬ 
riety.  We  have  often  advised  that  every  one 
have  a  plan  or  plot  of  his  orchard.  It  is  well  to 
make  a  permanent  record  on  heavy  pasteboard. 
This  can  be  copied  into  the  memorandum  book 
carried  in  the  pocket  for  reference  in  the  orchard. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  method  is  to  rule  the  plan  in 
squares,  the  squares  at  the  side  representing  the 
rows,  and  those  at  the  top  designating  the  trees  in 
each  row.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram, 
it  is  easy  to  indicate  any  tree,  for  example,  the  third 
tree  in  the  fifth  row  may  be  found  at  once.  To  sim¬ 
plify  this,  the  varieties  are  designated  by  letters  or 


by  numbers,  letters  being  on  some  accounts  prefer¬ 
able.  The  key  to  the  varieties  should  be  attached 
to  the  plan,  as  shown  below.  Such  a  plan  allows 
one  to  find  the  place  of  a  tree  at  a  glance.  In  an 
orchard  where  the  varieties  are  few,  and  the  rows 
consist  of  one  variety  only,  its  arrangement  is  eas¬ 
ily  remembered ;  but  where,  as  is  often  the  case, 
there  are  but  few  of  a  variety,  a  record  is  of  great 
convenience. 
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A — Early  Harvest.  D— Baldwin. 

B — Porter.  E— R.  I.  Greening. 

C— Summer  Queen.  F— Rox.  Russet. 


The  diagram  indicates  that  the  first  row  was  set 
with  Early  Harvest,  but  that  the  fifth  tree  in  the 
row  having  died,  its  place  was  filled  by  C,  which, 
the  key,  shows  to  be  the  Summer  Queen. 

Pruning. — The  cessation  of  the  pressing  work  of 
earlier  weeks  allows  the  orchardist  to  give  his  trees 
the  needed  pruning.  All  dead  and  useless  branches 
should  of  course  be  cut  away,  and  those  which 
crowd  one  another.  Cover  all  large  wounds  with 
shellac  varnish,  or  with  paint. 

Grafts  should  be  looked  after.  It  may  be  that 
the  shoots  from  the  stock  are  growing  too  vigorously 
at  the  expense  of  the  graft;  remove  such  twigs. 
See  that  the  grafts  have  plenty  of  room  and  arc 
not  interfered  with  by  surrounding  branches. 

Thinning. — The  sooner  this  is  done  after  the  fruit 
is  set,  the  better.  Two-thirds  or  one-lialf  of  the 
quantity  set  may  often  be  removed  with  advantage. 

AIu Idling. — Apply  around  young  trees  almost  any 
substance  that  will  cover  the  soil  and  shield  it  from 
the  drying  rays  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  moisture. 

Baskets. — Provide  the  baskets  and  crates  that  may 
be  needed,  and  let  them  be  distinctly  marked. 

Curcidio. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  set,  the 
trees  should  be  visited  early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  curculio  is  sluggish.  A  large  cloth  should  be 
so  arranged,  that  it  can  he  spread,  ©r  better,  held 
by  four  persons,  while  another  gives  the  tree  two  or 
three  sharp  jars.  The  insects  which  fall  upon  the 
sheet,  should  be  swept  into  the  fire. 

The  Borers  of  the  peach  and  apple  tree  should  be 
looked  to.  No  surface  remedy  is  of  use  with  these 
destructive  fellows,  after  they  are  once  in  the  tree. 
The  use  of  the  knife  and  probe  is  the  effectual 
means  of  reaching  and  destroying  them.  They  can 
be  detected  by  their  “  ear  marks”  of  dust,  and 
depression  in  the  bark.  It  is  not  necessary  to  girdle 
the  tree  in  the  operation,  in  many  cases  very  lit¬ 
tle  use  of  the  knife  is  required.  A  few  hours  spent 
in  this  manner,  will  often  save  many  valuable  trees. 

The  Tent  CateipiUar  taken  at  just  the  right 
time,  and  that  time  is  in  this  month,  can  be  destroyed 
with  comparative  ease.  As  soon  as  the  nests  are 
large  enough  to  be  seen,  they  should  be  “  wiped  out 
of  existence.”  On  a  cool  morning  before  the  greedy 
“  worms  ”  are  out  for  their  breakfast,  and  while  the 
dew  is  glistening  on  the  nests,  is  the  most  favorable 
time  to  take  them.  The  lower  nests  may  be  reached 
by  the  hands,  and  the  upper  ones  by  a  pole  with  a 
swab  of  cloth  or  a  brush.  A  wash  of  strong  lye  is 
an  effectual  bath  for  them,  but  it  is  best  to  see  that 
they  are  burned  or  crushed. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  Grape  Vines. — One-year-old  vines,  set  this 
spring,  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  more  than 
one  shoot.  Remove  all  others,  reserving  of  course 
the  strongest.  If  older  vines  were  set,  these  should 
not  be  allowed  to  bear,  as  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
become  thoroughly  established  and  prepare  for 
fruiting.  Keep  all  shoots  tied  up  to  stakes  or  trel¬ 
lises.  On  old  vines,  the  fruit  will  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  thinning  after  the  clusters  are  set,  leav¬ 
ing  only  two  bunches  to  a  shoot. 

Strawberries. — If  the  beds  are  not  already  mulch- 
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ed,  apply  it  before  the  berries  get  heavy  enough  to' 
fall  over  and  become  soiled.  Keep  newly  set  beds 
clear  of  weeds,  and  pull  up  large  weeds  that  come 
up  through  the  mulch  on  old  beds.  The  picking 
and  packing  for  market  requires  great  care  and 
good  judgment,  for  it  is  the  appearance  of  the  fruit 
in  the  market  which  sells  it.  Avoid  putting  in  over¬ 
ripe  berries  as  one  such  will  be  crushed  and  spoil 
the  whole  basket.  Use  well  ventilated  crates;  of 
a  size  to  be  easily  handled,  and  plainly  marked. 

Blackben-ies  and  Raspberries. — See  that  the  fruit¬ 
ing  canes  are  properly  tied  up  to  the  stakes  or  trel¬ 
lis.  The  young  shoots  now  growing  will  form  canes 
for  next  year’s  fruiting,  and  should  be  attended  to. 
Cut  away  all  except  3  to  5  to  each  stool,  and  tie 
these  to  the  support  as  soon  as  old  enough.  The 
young  canes  should  be  pinched  off  at  4  feet  for 
raspberries  and  6  feet  for  blackberries.  Cut  away 
the  old  canes  after  fruiting  is  past. 

Currants  and  Goosebemes. — Mulch  these  early  in 
the  season  ;  litter  from  the  barn-yard,  or  chips  from 
the  wood-pile  may  be  used.  This  will  prolong  the 
season.  If  the  eggs  of  the  “currant  worm,” 
which  are  deposited  on  the  underside  of  the  lower 
leaves,  were  found  and  destroyed,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  the  trouble  at  once,  but  this  is  not  easy  to 

do,  and  the  fight  begins,  or  should  begin,  as  soon  as 
the  ragged  appearance  of  the  leaves  show  that  the: 
worms  are  at  work.  White  Hellebore  is  the  remedy, 
and  while  it  may  be  dusted  upon  the  bushes,  it  is 
better  to  mix  it  with  water,  a  tablespoonful  to  a 
pailful  of  water,  and  applied  with  a  syringe  or 
pump.  In  mixing  the  Hellebore,  place  the  powder 
in  a  howl  or  other  dish  and  pour  on  hot  water 
gradually,  stirring  until  all  is  thoroughly  moisten¬ 
ed,  adding  a  pint  or  more  of  hot  water ;  pour  this 
into  the  pail  and  fill  up  with  cold  water.  The 
application  should  be  repeated  every  few  days  so 
long  as  worms  appear.  In  our  experience,  we 
find  that  three  applications  usually  finishes  them. 

Mitcheu  and  Market  Garden. 

The  hoe,  rake,  or  other  weeding  implement  must 
be  frequently  run  along  the  rows  of  growing  vege¬ 
tables.  The  weeds  must  be  killed.  We  hope  that 
the  time  will  come  when  every  farmer  will  know 
the  comfort  that  a  well-planted  and  well-kept  kitch¬ 
en  garden  may  bring  him.  Too  many  are  yet 
content  with  salt  pork  and  old  beans,  when  they 
might  have  an  abundance  of  spinach,  green  peas, 
radishes,  lettuce,  onions,  tomatoes,  etc.  As  the 
early  crops  come  off,  they  should  be  replaced  by 
others,  so  that  the  garden  may  show  no  fallow  or 
unoccupied  ground.  Provide  for  succession  crops 
of  peas,  radishes,  sweet  corn,  etc. 

Asparagus  must  be  allowed  time  to  grow  its  foli¬ 
age,  and  prepare  the  nourishment  for  next  year’s 
crop.  From  not  understanding  this,  many  exhaust 
their  beds  by  cutting  too  late.  The  old  rule  to 
stop  when  green  peas  come  is  a  good  one.  When 
cutting  ceases,  let  the  tops  grow  ;  their  shade  will 
keep  down  the  small  weeds,  and  the  few  large  ones 
that  may  appear  are  to  be  pulled  by  hand. 

Beets. — Those  who  would  enjoy  beets  in  their 
perfection  should  keep  up  a  succession  of  the 
Egyptian,  to  use  while  they  are  still  young.  Thin¬ 
nings  of  these  and  of  the  late  crop  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  substitute  for  spinach. 

Beans. — If  not  already  done,  put  in  the  Limas  ;  if 
a  cold  rain  has  injured  the  first  lot,  replant.  These 
and  other  pole-beans  need  a  little  attention  at  first 
to  make  them  take  to  the  pole.  Put  in  the  Bush 
sorts  for  succession  ;  the  “  Refugee  ”  is  regarded 
as  best  late  variety  and  the  best  for  pickling. 

Cabbages.—' The  early  crop  should  he  kept  grow¬ 
ing  by  frequent  hoeings.  Plants  of  the  late  sorts 
in  seed-beds  should  not  be  too  crowded,  and  the 
cabbage  worm  kept  off  ;  picking  will  answer  here. 

Carrots  for  the  late  crop  may  still  be  sown,  using 
plenty  of  seed,  as  the  ycrung  plants  are  weak,  and 
can  not  break  through  the  soil  unless  sown  thickly. 
Weed  as  early  as  the  rows  can  be  seen. 

Celei'y. — Weed  the  seed-bed,  and  if  the  plants 
get  large  before  the  time  for  setting  out,  cut  off 
their  tops  ;  this  will  make  them  stocky. 

Corn. — Plant  at  intervals  of  a  week  all  through 
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the  month.  Hoe  often,  and,  if  need  be,  give  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  guano  or  other  quick-acting  fertilizer. 

Cucumbers. — Dust  the  young  plants  freely  with  a 
mixture  of  ashes  and  plaster  or  air-slaked  lime,  to 
keep  away  insects.  Unless  seed  is  to  be  saved,  cut 
away  all  that  are  large  enough  to  use,  whether 
wanted  or  not,  to  prolong  the  bearing.  In  sowing 
for  pickles  the  last  of  this  month  or  the  first  of 
next,  it  is  as  well  to  sow  in  well-manured  rows, 
as  in  hills,  putting  in  12  to  20  seeds  to  the  foot, 
to  allow  enough  for  the  bugs.  When  well  estab¬ 
lished,  thin  out  the  vines  to  a  foot  apart,  and  let 
them  spread  on  each  side  of  the  row. 

Egg  Plant. — Set  out  in  very  rich  ground.  The 
potato-bugs  will  find  them  the  same  day,  and  must 
be  fought  from  the  start ;  at  first,  hand-picking 
may  answer,  but  when  the  plants  get  large,  the 
only  safety  is  in  the  application  of  Paris  green. 

Melons  need  the  same  care  as  cucumbers.  They 
may  still  be  sown  with  the  chance  of  ripening  be¬ 
fore  frost.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Watermelons. 
Use  a  plenty  of  seed,  especially  with  the  latter. 

Onions. — Those  from  seed  will  need  weeding 
early.  A  top-dressing  of  wood-ashes  helps  the 
growth  wonderfully.  A  dressing  of  salt  is  thought 
to  prevent  a  rust  that  sometimes  appears.  Keep 
those  from  sets  clean.  Where  onions  are  marketed, 
they  usually  bring  a  better  price  when  sent  to 
market  in  bunches,  half  grown,  than  when  ripe. 

Peas  rarely  do  well  after  hot  weather  comes  on, 
but  some  of  the  dwarf  sorts  may  be  used  to  fill  va¬ 
cant  places,  to  take  their  chances. 

Peppers. — Set  out  in  a  warm,  well-manured  spot. 

Spinach  of  a  common  kind  will  soon  run  to  seed 
if  sown  now.  but  the  New  Zealand  spinach,  a  very 
ditfereut  plant,  makes  an  excellent  substitute.  Use 
an  abundance  of  seed,  as  it  is  slow  in  coming.  It 
spreads  widely.  Transplant  to  fill  vacancies. 

Squashes  are  subject  to  several  enemies  ;  at  least 
three  insects  devour  the  leaves,  a  borer  attacks  the 
stems,  and  a  caterpillar  eats  the  young  fruit.  Hand 
picking  will  do  much,  but  if  the  spotted  Galeruca 
appears,  we  shall  try  Paris  green,  as  we  know  no 
other  remedy.  For  the  borer  it  is  advised  to  slight¬ 
ly  bury  the  first  few  joints  of  the  vine. 

Tomatoes  in  a  private  garden  should  always  have 
a  trellis  or  support  of  some  kind,  and  should  be 
tied  to  it  before  the  plants  fall  over.  If  the  plants 
once  get  out  of  shape  it  is  difficult  to  manage  them. 
The  simplest  frame  of  poles  that  will  keep  them 
from  the  ground,  will  auswer. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Set  as  directed  last  month.  In 
most  Northern  localities  this  is  quite  early  enough. 

Odds  and  Ends. — Fill  vacant  spots  with  sweet 

herbs  from  seed-bed _ Use  the  hoe _ Cut  off 

flower  stalks  as  often  as  they  appear  upon  the  rhu¬ 
barb —  Use  the  rake _ Take  care  of  the  hot-bed 

and  other  sashes _ Use  both  hoe  and  rake. . .  .Nas¬ 

turtium,  Okra  and  Martynia  for  pickles,  may  still 
be  sown  —  Use  all  the  weeding  implements  often. 

Flower  Garden  anti  Lawn. 

To  have  a  fine  velvety  turf,  the  mower  must  be 
used  frequently,  usually  as  often  as  once  a  week. 
Use  the  sickle  in  corners  near  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
other  places  not  reached  by  the  mower.  It  is  not 
well  to  have  a  greater  surface  in  turf  than  can  be 
properly  cared  for.  A  little  well  kept  is  better  than 
the  same  labor  expended  on  twice  the  extent. 

The  Paths  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  well 
rolled,  and  the  edgings  cut  and  in  good  trim.  The 
appearance  of  the  grounds  depend  much  upon 
nicely  kept  margins  to  the  paths. 

Bedding  Plants  should  be  out  now.  If  ornamen¬ 
tal  beds  or  ribbon  designs  are  attempted,  they  will 
need  attention  from  the  first,  in  order  to  keep 
the  lines  distinct,  and  the  designs  well  marked. 

Annuals  must  be  either  transplanted  or  the  seeds 
sown  at  once. 

Neatness. — Everything  about  the  premises  should 
show  good  keeping,  which  comprises  attention  and 
a  vast  number  of  minute  details.  A  well  kept  grass 
plot  and  a  few  shrubs  is  vastly  more  pleasing  than 
beds  of  the  most  showy  flowers  kept  in  a  slovenly 
manner,  or  not  kept  at  all. 


Cireenliouse  au«l  Window  Plants. 

We  usually  have  settled  weather  at  this  time,  and 
those  plants  that  are  to  go  out  to  decorate  the 
lawn  or  veranda,  or  to  be  set  in  the  borders,  should 
be  removed.  The  greenhouse  can  be  made  attrac¬ 
tive  by  the  better  arrangement  of  the  remaining 
plants.  Shading  must  be  provided,  insects  watched 
aud  kept  in  check,  and  watering  will  demand  more 
than  usual  attention  as  the  days  get  warmer. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  3Iay  12 th, 
1S79,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

X.  TUANS  ACTION  S  AT  TUB  NKW  YORK  MAUBKTS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Burley.  Oats 
20d’s«/m  m’Ui..391,000  3,709,000  2,441,000  297,000  351,000  938,000 
20  d’s  last  tn'th.  .413,000  3,457,000  2,916,000  314,000  207,000  811,000 
Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

20  il’s  this  ni'tli441,0O0  S, 504, 000*  5,703,000*  474,000  382,000  1,307,000 
26d’s/rt.«  m"l, 0395,000  8,431,000*  5,687,000*  439,000  291,000  1,213,000 
*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery. 
ii.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  near. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1879.. 391,000  3,709,000  2,441,000  397,000  351,000  938,000 

26  days  1878.  .223,000  3,417,000  2,109,000  396,000  405,000  581,000 
Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1879.  .441,000  8,504,000  5.763,000  474.000  382,000  1,307,000 
26  days  1818  407,000  4,376,000  2,534,000  423,000  371,000  835,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Pew  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

hush.  hush.  hush.  hush.  bush,  bush 

May  4, 1879..  1,935, 402  1,036,039  312,86  7  232.646  451,492  81.336 

May  7,  ISIS..  748,196  263,020  75,229  207,576  570,298  258,327 

4.  Exports  f  rom  New  York.  Jan.  1.  to  May  9. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Reas. 

bids.  hush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush. 

1879..  1,056, 171  14.460, 2S4  9,937.26!  1,154.809  80.290  176,388  150,155 

1878  904.902  14,932,093  6,690,78!  1,340.395  1,355,407  223.827  212,100 

1877..  436,097  3,124,698  7,062,226  439,605  123,083  60,141  136,874 

1876..  728,579  7,614,910  4,336,520  102,601  — -  75,290  319,539 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


;  .  i-i. 


Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $3  25  ©  4  25 


Super  Lo  Extra  South’ll.  3  25 

Extra  Genesee .  4  25 

••  Superfine  Western . 

••  Extra  Western  . 

“  “  Minnesota . 

Rye  Flour,  Supertine.... 

Corn-M  it  a  i . 

Oat  Meal,  $  bbl . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 


6  50 

_  —  „  5  75 
3  25  (§i  3  60 
3  60  @8  75 
3  65  @8  50 
2  75  (ft  3  25 
2  00  @  2  40 
'  00  ffil  6  00 
1  15 


May  12. 

S3  40  @4  35 


95 


Spring . 

75 

®  1  05 

Corn— Yellow . 

4437© 

52  K 

••  White . 

45 

@ 

52 

•  •  Mixed . 

43 

30 

46K 

42 

Kyk  . . 

57 

63 

IU  RI.KV . 

50 

@  1  07^ 

May— Hale,  if*  100  lbs. . 

30 

@ 

75 

Straw,  ^  HKMbs . 

25 

® 

55 

Cotton— Middlings,  49  ft 

\\%® 

11K 

UofS  —  Crop  ol  1878.  70  1b  . 

5 

@ 

13 

1877,  $lb . 

2 

@ 

4 

olds,  49  ft . 

1 

@ 

2 

Feathers— Live  Geese.  49  it. 

30 

@ 

45 

Sk i£D— Clover,  TV  est.  &  St.iplb 

0 

© 

7 

••  Timothy,  ^  bushel . 

1  30 

© 

1  50 

••  Flax.  49  bushel . 

1  35 

@  1  40 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  49  ft. 

2  K@ 

12K 

Seed  Leaf.  49  ft  . 

7 

@ 

50 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  3P  lb 

18 

@ 

37 

•  •  Domestic,  pulled,  3P  lb  . . 

16 

@ 

35 

••  California . 

11 

@ 

25 

40 
4  40 
3  40 
3  65 
3  65 
2  85 
2  10 
2  75 
9i 
95 

45 


44 
30 
58 
40 
30 
30 
12%® 


©  6  75 
@  G  00 
&  3  90 
@  9  00 
@  8  75 
@  3  40 
©  2  40 
@  5  75 
©  1  17K 
@  1  17  li 

t til  1  06 

@  55 

52 


@ 


5 
2 
1 

35 

6 

1  20 


@ 


47 

42 

64 

95 

80 

55 

s* 

4 

2 

46 


1  40 


Tallow,  Ik  . 

Oil-Cake— V  ton  _  _ 

Pork— Mess,  IS  barrel  - 

Extra  Prime,  IS  barrel. 

Beef— Extra  mess .  ... 

I, a rl>,  in  tres.  &  bbls,  ?(  100  Ik 

Butter— State.  ¥  tk . 

•  •  Western. poor  to  fey.  it. 

Cheese..  .  . 

Eggs— Fresli,  $  dozen  . 

Poultry— Fowls,  ¥  lb . 

••  Chickens.  19  ft . 

pair . 

••  Roosters,#  lb . 

Turkeys— W  lb . 

Geese,  IS  pair . 

••  $  lb . 

Ducks,  pair . 

49  lb . 

Capons,  n> . .  . 

Ducks,  Wild,  $  pair . 

Snifk,  per  doz . 

Pigeons,  $  doz . . 

Afflks.W  barrel . 

Oranges,  $  bbl . 

?)box . 

Stkawberriks,  %  quart . 

Beans— IS  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  In  bond,  $  bu 

••  new  So.,  $  crate . 

String  Beans,  new,  $  bush. 
Potatoes,  $  bbl . 

•  •  new . 

•  •  Sweet.  bbl . 

Turnips  $  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  new-,  P  small  box. 
Radishes,  new  So.  $  100  bun 

Broom-corn . 

Beets,  new,  is  crate . 

Asparagus,  new.  doz.  butt. 

C  a  ns  ages — 49  100 . 

Spinach,  So.,  $  bbl . 

Onions— 49  bbl . 

49  crate . 

Squash.  49  bbl . . . 

Cucumbers,  uew,  crate. . . . 


27  00  @  — 

9  37M@10  62 K 
-  @  - 
10  50  @11  50 
6  30  @  0  87J4 
9  @  20 

0  ©  28 
3  ©  8% 

UK@  13X 


UK 

40 

37 

34 

22 


@ 

2'A® 

5  @ 

18  @ 

16  @ 

9  @ 

6 

27  50  @27  75 
9  00  @10  00 
9  50  @10  25 
10  50  @11  50 
0  15  @  6  67  K 
"  @  19 

■®  19 


10 

@  15 

9 

11 

®  16 

20 

50 

@  1  00 

75 

7 

@  10 

5 

15 

@  20 

12 

75 

@  2  00 

75 

5 

®  14 

— 

50 

@  00 

50 

12 

®  21 

— 

— 

@  — 

20 

20 

@  1  00 

— 

1  25 

@  1  50 

50 

1  25 

@  4  50 

30 

1  00 

@  2  50 

1  00 

6  00 

@10  00 
@  — 

@  35 

— 

25 

25 

1  15 

@  2  70 

1  15 

@  78 

75 

1  25 

@  4  00 

50 

4  00 

@  4  50 

75 

2  00 

@  3  37  K 

2  00 

9  00 

@11  00 

5  00 

3  00 

@  4  00 

2  75 

75 

@  1  25 

1  25 

1  00 

@  1  25 

75 

1  00 

@  1  50 

75 

2 

©  5  % 

2 

1  50 

@  2  00 

-  - 

2  75 

@  3  50 

1  50 

4  00 

@  7  00 

2  00 

2  00 

@  3  00 

75 

4  00 

@  5  00 

2  00 

— 

@  — 

1  25 

— 

@  - 

2  00 

— 

@  — 

1  00 

7 

5 

2  @ 
10K@ 


@  1 

@ 


12 
14 
35 
10 
7 
18 
@  2  00 
@  - 
@  90 


—  20  @  25 


@  3  25 
@  2  50 


@  75 

@  3  00 
@  78 

©  1  00 
@  1  25 
@  3  50 
@  7  00 
@  3  50 
@  1  75 
@  1  00 
@  1  0Q 
©  6  K 

@  - 
@  3  25 
@12  00 
@  1  00 
@  3  00 
®  1  50 
@  4  00 


An  unusually  active  business  has  been  transacted  in 
the  Breadstuff  line,  especially  toward  the  close,  aud  in 
Wheat  and  Corn,  largely  on  speculative  account,  at 
generally  higher  prices,  though  leaving  off  weaker. 


Weather  and  crop  reports  have  been  less  satisfactory, 
and  have  tedded  to  stimulate  purchases.  Cable  advices 
have  been  more  favorable  to  the  export  interest.  With 
the  resumption  of  inland  navigation,  holders  show 
at  its  close  less  confidence  in  a  buoyant  market.  The 
hulk  of  the  available  supply  of  Wheat  here  and  at 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  is  held  under  speculative  con¬ 
trol.  Important  dealings  have  been  noted  in  Rye, 
mainly  for  shipment  to  the  Continent,  and  values  have 
been  quoted  stronger _ Hog  products  have  shown  de¬ 

pression  and  irregularity  on  a  lighter  movement,  even 
on  speculative  account.  Beef  and  Beef  Hams  have  been 
quoted  steady,  but  quiet.  Butter  and  Cheese  declined 
sharply,  but  closed  steady  at  the  modified  figures,  with 
more  inquiry  noted  . .  .Cotton  has  been  again  advanced 
materially, and  has  been  very  brisk  in  the  way  of  options, 
though  quiet  for  early  delivery _ Wool  has  been  re¬ 

cently  more  sought  after,  and  has  shown  more  firmness,  ! 
with  an  improved  outlook  for  Woollen  Goods. ...Hops 
have  been  in  moderate  demand,  chiefly  for  home  use, 
within  the  quoted  range _ Seeds  have  been  compara¬ 

tively  dull  at  current  quotations. ..  .A  fair  call  has  been 
noted  for  Hay  and  Straw  and  Tobacco,  at  about  former 

rates _ Petroleum  and  Naval  Stores  have  been  inactive, 

and  quoted  easier  in  price _ Ocean  freights  have  been  i 

unsettled,  on  a  moderately  active  inquiry  for  accommo-  4 
dation,  closing  more  steadily,  with  the  main  call  for 
room  for  Grain,  Flour,  Petroleum,  and  Provisions. 


Prices  of  Peed. 

Bran,  per  ton . $16.00@$18.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00@  20.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton . . 2l.00@  23.00 

Linseed-oil-cnke.  western,  per  ton .  35.00@  40.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  25.00®  — 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  tk .  2@  3 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potasli  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  ©8\ac. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potasli  44  per  cent)  per  lb... .  3  ©3%c. 

do.  do.  (potash  27K  per  cent)  per  lb.. 

German  Potasli  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  tou.5U5.00@18.00 

Muriate  of  Potasli  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  2  @2J4c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  3%c.@i%c 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  lb .  4'ic.©l%c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  percent)  per  ton . $4O.OO@45.O0 

No.  l.Peruv.  Guano  10  p.  ct.  ammonia,  standard,  #  ton. .$56.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,^  ton,  cargo  IC  56.00 

do  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.00  p.  c..  65.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  $  ton .  —  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,. .  .55.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (el-ay  soils)  per  1,000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils)  per  1,000  lbs _ 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  “A"  Brand,  (ror  turnips) 

per  1,000  lbs . 20.00 

do.  Grass  and  Grain  Top-dressing,  49  1,000  Iks . 25.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do.  17.50 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton . 42.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.00 

do.  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Manure  per  1.000  lbs. .  .46.00 
do.  Corn  do . per  1,000  lbs. . .  .23.75 


Stoekbridge  Corn  Manure,  per  acre . 

“  Potato  do  do 

“  Tobacco  do  do 

“  Rve  do  do 

“  Wheat  do  do 

Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton . 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton . 

Baugh  s  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  ton.. 

Walton  W Imnn  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate . 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton . 


20.00 

10.00 

50.1.0 

10.00 

15.00 

45.00 

33.00 

45.00 

40.00 

8.00 


New  York  Livc-Slock  Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 


Cows. 

Caines. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

86 

4,880 

18,013 

85,275 

46 

4,438 

23,005 

29,532 

71 

4,544 

23,998 

33,998 

54 

5.20S 

25.661 

39,122 

257 

18.670 

90,680 

137,927 

326 

11,515 

104,516 

143,645 

9,976 

64 

4,667 

22,670 

31,482 

.8,850 

65 

2,303 

20,903 

28,729 

9,656 

90 

1,002 

23,199 

33,944 

week  ending  Beeves. 

Apr.  21 . 10,625 

Apr.  28  .  8,006 

May  4 . 11,040 

May  11 .  9,339 

Total  ror  4  lfeeJts.. 89, 904 
Wo.forprev.5  IFeeXs44,250 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week .  9,976 

do.  do.  last  Month  °  °--n 
do.  do.  prev's  Month 

The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows: 
weekending  Range.  Larger  Sales.  Aver. 

Apr  21 .  7k@ll  C.  9K@10Kc.  95fc. 

Apr.  23 .  8%@U  c.  9)2ffllOKc.  9%c. 

May  4 . 8K@H  c.  9'4@10Kc.  9%c. 

May  11 .  9  @11  c.  9K@10>fc.  10  C. 

Beeves.— A  notable  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  market ;  Xu-  $  ft  advance  was  gained  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month,  aud  this  has  been  still  further  im¬ 
proved  upon.  The  shipment  of  dressed  beef  for  export 
has  been  resumed,  and  several  hundred  head  have  been 
sent  out  weekly;  the  large  reduction  in  receipts  the  last 
week  also  helped  materially  to  stiffen  the  market.  At  the 
close  the  feeling  was  good,  and  the  market  strong  and 
active.  The  lowest  prices  were  9c.  ip  ft  for  55  ft  cattle, 
aud  10%c.  was  paid  for  good  natives  to  dress  57  lbs.  $  cwl, 
Fancy  selected  steers  brought  11c.  I?  ft;  fair  to  prime 
beeves  ranged  from  9K@10Kc.  If!  ft.  Dressed  beef  sells 
slowly  at  7%@8%c.  for  city  slaughter,  and  8c.  for  Western. 

Cows  have  been  in  demand,  and  higher,  closing  at 
$35  to  $55  per  head ;  the  latter  being  an  extreme  price. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— The  supply  being  short, 
business  has  been  active  at  full  prices  for  good  sheep ; 
unshorn  sellingat  the  close  at  5%@6J£c.  $  ft  live  weight, 
ft.  Lambs  have  declined,  and 


and  shorn  at  4ik@5i4c.i 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  sold  at  7X@9c.  If)  ft,  alive;  State 
and  near-by  lambs  brought  at  the  close  7K@l°Kc.  1,9  ft. 

Calves. — The  market  has  ruled  dull  for  veals  :  country 
dressed  have  arrived  in  bad  order,  and  are  unsalable; 
city  dressed  sell  better,  closing  at  8c.  Ip  ft.  Good  coun¬ 
try  dressed  brought  6&7c.  I?  ft.  Choice  live  veals  sold 
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for4®5Xc.  $  lb  live  weight  for  good,  and  5%c.  for-choice. 
Buttermilk  calves  sold  heavily  at  3@3%c.  $  ihlive  weight. 

Hogs.— Live  hogs  are  quoted  nominally  at  3%@.4c.  $ 
lb.,  none  being  on  sale  at  the  close,  the  market  having 
II  ruled  dull  all  through  the  month.  City  dressed  have 
ranged  from  4^e@5^c.  <g  lb. 

Tke  Horse  Market.— An  active  demand  exists 
.  for  good  horses  and  prices  are  looking  up,  hut  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  as  yet  to  change  quotations.  Farmers  have  made 
their  purchases  for  spring  work  and  the  supply  has  been 
,  ample  to  meet  the  demand.  Sales  have  been  made  for 
ordinary  work  horses  from  $100  to  $1G0  per  head,  and 
good  teams  have  been  purchased  at  $225  to  $300.  The  ex- 
-  port  trade  is  active;  101  horses  and  several  mules  have 
been  sent  abroad  the  past  week*;  50  of  the  horses  went  to. 
France ;  the  mules  and  a  few  horses  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  export  trade  now  looks  promising  for  the  season. 


t 


This  Is  the  hast  Month  for  securing  the  vain- 


able  premium  articles,  offered  in  our  general  list  for 
1879.  All  lists  must  be  sent  in  this  month,  as  the  offers 
will  positively  cease  at  6  o’  clock  P.  JIT.,  June  30,  except 
as  noted  below. 

But  there  is  abundant  time  this  month  to  fill  up  un¬ 
completed  lists,  and  to  start  and  complete  new  premium 
clubs  before  July  1.  Many  have  done  so  every  year. 
A  very  little  time  and  attention  will  secure  free  of  cost  one 
or  more  desirable  and  useful  articles.  Let  all  who  have 
not  a  oopy  of  the  list  at  hand,  send  us  a  postal  card  at  once 
with  name  and  Post  Office  address  upon  it,  and  say  on  it, 
“Send  Illustrated  Premium  List.” 

To  Distant  Subscribers.— To  put  all  upon 
equal  footing,  as  thousands  of  our  readers  live  at  distant 
points,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  vve  will  allow  the  time 
of  closing  the  Premium  List  to  be  so  extended  for  such 
distant  readers,  that  every  one,  every  where,  shall  have 
20  days  after  receiving  this  paper,  in  which  to  gather  and 
forward  names  for  premiums.  Those  living  almost  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  or  British  North  American 
Provinces,  will  receive  this  number  about  June  1st,  and 
thus  have  a  whole  month  for  making  up  Premium  Clubs. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  inc'vding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members : 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  37,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Yol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Read  tlic  Advertising-  Columns. — 

Letters  are  daily  received  by  the  editors,  asking  where 
pigs,  fowls,  seeds,  fertilizers,  machinery,  etc.,  can  be 
procured.  We  consider  all  the  informal  ion  of  this  kind 
that  is  given  in  the  advertising  pages  sufficient,  if  those 
needing  anything  will  only  look  there  ;  and  can  not  find 
room  to  repeat  what  is  already  plainly  told  elsewhere. 
Every  page  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  including  the 
covers,  is  interesting  reading,  and  should  all  be  carefully 
examined  every  month.  In  addition  to  looking  after  what 
one  may  want,  the  reading  of  what  others  have  to  say,  in 
offering  their  wares,  etc.,  starts  up  some  new  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader. — When  writing  to  any  advertiser,  al¬ 
ways  tell  him  in  what  paper  his  advertisement  was  seen. 

The  German  Edition. — All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  tlic  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 


The  American  Poinologieal  Society,  at 

the  invitation  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  will  hold  its  17th  session  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
September  17th  to  20th,  next.  As  Rochester  is  one  of  the 
centers  of  nursery  and  fruit-growing  interests,  a  large 
attendance  is  anticipated.  It  is  hoped  that  the  President, 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  will  have  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  accident  to  allow  him  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  The  life  membership  foe  is  $20  ;  that  for  biennial 
membership  is  $4.  Those  desirous  of  becoming  members 
can  remit  the  amount  to  the  Treasurer,  Thomas  P. 
James,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Each  member  is  entitled  to 
a  volume  of  Transactions,  a  publication  of  great  value. 

i(  Wrigglers”  ill  a  Cistern.— "J.  W.,”  East 
Bolton,  P.  Q.,  Canada.  Wrigglers  are  the  larvie  of  that 
musical  bird,  the  mosquito.  So  long  as  there  is  any 
crack,  cranny,  or  crevice  anywhere  about  the  covering, 
the  inlet,  or  outlet,  large  enough  to  admit  a  mosquito, 
wrigglers  will  be  bred  there.  The  remedy  suggests  itself. 

The  New  Haven  Horticultural  Society 

will  hold  its  summer  exhibition  at  the  Old  State  House, 
June  19th  and  20th,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  schedule 
of  premiums  is  full  and  well  considered,  and  does  not 
omit  prizes  for  the  young  folks.  The  President  is  C. 
L.  Mitchell,  and  Robert  Veitch,  Jr.,  is  Secretary. 

Horses  Gnawing  Feed-Tronglis.— “  Sub¬ 
scriber.”  The  habit  of  gnawing  their  mangers  is  one  of 
which  horses  can  hardly  be  cured.  They  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  making  the  troughs  of  hard  wood,  or  covering 
them  with  sheet-iron  or  zinc.  They  do  not  gnaw  wood 
to  eat  the  fragments,  but  to  relieve  some  disagreeable 
sensation  in  the  teeth,  possibly  the  insufficient  wearing 
down  of  them  in  consequence  of  feeding  upon  soft  food. 
When  horses  are  fed  upon  corn  in  the  ear  they  are 
much  less  addicted  to  this  habit. 

Nurserymen,  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and 

those  engaged  in  kindred  occupations  have  formed  an 
“American  Association,”  which  will  hold  its  fourth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  this  month  (June)  18th 
to  20th.  The  Association  is  for  the  improvement  of  the 
trade  in  its  various  aspects,  and  its  list  of  members  in¬ 
cludes  names  that  are  a  guarantee  that  its  objects  are 
praiseworthy.  The  programme  as  far  as  given  shows 
that  a  number  of  the  leading  nurserymen  will  take  part 
in  the  proceedings,  and  the  subjects  announced  show 
that  the  discussions  will  not  be  entirely  of  a  commercial 
character.  The  invitation  is  extended  to  “  all  who  feel 
any  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  Trade.”  J.  J. 
Harrison,  Painesville,  O.,  is  President,  and  D.  Wilmot 
Scott,  Galena,  Ill.,  Secretary. 

“  Tlie  Diseases  of  Live  Stock,  and  their  most 
efficient  Remedies,”  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  Lloyd  V. 
Tellor,  M.D.,  and  published  by  the  H.  C.  Watts  Co.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  While  to  thoroughly  test  the  value  of  a  work 
of  this  kind  one  should  learn  by  experience  how  far  it 
meets  his  wants  as  an  aid  in  treating  his  own  animals,  a 
very  fair  opinion  can  be  formed  by  a  careful  inspection 
of  its  contents.  We  are  favorably  impressed  by  the  au¬ 
thor's  preface,  in  which  he  tells  us  in  a  few  lines  that  he 
makes  no  claim  to  being  a  veterinary  surgeon,  but  is  a 
country  physician,  who,  having  been  frequently  con¬ 
sulted  about  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  turned 
his  attention  to  veterinary  medicine.  Of  course,  with  a 
regular  medical  education,  he  was  abundantly  prepared 
with  the  aid  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject,  to  apply 
his  medical  knowledge  in  this  direction.  In  the  present 
work,  he  gives  descriptions  of  the  diseases  of  animals  in 
popular  language,  and  such  directions  for  their  treat¬ 
ment  and  for  simple  surgical  operations  as  the  owner  may 
safely  follow.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  price  of  the 
work,  but  presume  it  is  given  in  the  advertising  pages. 

Value  of  Light  Brahmas.— “G.  H.  W.,” 
Jacksonville,  HI.  The  Light  Brahmas  are  valuable 
chiefly  for  their  large  size,  early  growth,  good  flavored 
and  tender  flesh  while  young  and  until  two  years  old. 
Besides  these,  their  habit  of  laying  in  winter  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  consideration.  They  are  very  domestic,  are  easily 
handled,  hardy,  and  do  not  fly  over  a  three-foot  fence. 

Sale  of  a  Pcrclieroti.— The  Percheron  (import¬ 
ed)  stallion  “Louis  Phillipe  ”  was  recently  sold  by  his 
owner,  J.  J.  Parker,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute,  Va.  This  horse  received  a  prize  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  at  Elmira  last  fall. 

Tire  New  Work  on  Dogs.— “The  Dogs  of 
Great  Britain,  America,  and  Other  Countries,”  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  two  works  by  “Stonehenge,”  announced 
last  month,  met  not  only  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  the 
press,  but  what  is  quite  as  gratifying,  from  the  dog  fan 
ciers  and  readers  of  such  works.  The  rapid  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  large  sale  of  this  book  indicates  that  the  interest 
in  dogs  is  an  intelligent  one,  and  that  those  who  love 


these  animals  have  a  desire  to  be  informed  as  to  their 
history,  and  to  learn  whatever  relates  to  their  well-being. 

**  Archery  ”  is  the  brief  and  modest  title  of  a  mod¬ 
est  little  hand-book  prepared  for  the  instruction  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  those  who  would  learn  the  use  of  the  bow,  or 
form  Archery  Clubs,  and  know  the  regulations  governing 
shooting.  It  describes  the  various  implements  used  in 
archery,  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings,  and  gives 
other  useful  and  interesting  information.  Published  by 
the  Orange  Judd  Company.  Price,  by  mail,  15  cents 

Fisk  &  Hatch— “  4  Per  Cents.”— We  were 
startled,  14  years  ago,  at  the  announcement  that  our 
friends, Messrs.  Fisk  &  Hatch,  had  made  a  round  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  over  $5,000,000,  of  a  single  issue  of  U.  S. 
Bonds.  These  figures  seemed  enormous  then.  On  ques¬ 
tioning  them  about  it,  they  said  they  knew  the  people 
would  want  them  at  a  premium,  and  the  event  proved 
that  they  knew  what  they  were  about.  We  were,  there¬ 
fore,  less  surprised  the  other  day  when  the  morning  pa¬ 
pers  announced  that  this  same  Firm  had  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  a  single  subscription  for  $150,000,000  of 
the  4  per  cent  Bonds,  for  themselves  and  others,  includ¬ 
ing  $25,000,000  on  their  own  account  1  It  did  strike  us 
that  this  was  rather  rash.  Where  would  they  find  pur¬ 
chasers  to  take  off  their  hands  $150,000,000  in 
Bonds  paying  only  4  per  cent  a  year  interest?  We  did  not 
see  then  so  well  as  they,  that  hard  as  the  times  have 
been,  our  people  have  been  growing  richer  all  the  time — 
because  they  have  been  learning  the  important  lesson  of 
keeping  expenses  within  income.  The  truth  is,  if  40  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  people,  by  savings,  by  reducing  debts,  by 
adding  to  their  implements,  or  stock,  or  the  productive 
value  of  their  farms,  etc.,  are  on  the  average  only  $25 
better  off  at  the  end  of  a  year,  it  is  equivalent  to  adding, 
and  really  does  add,  $1,000,000,000— one  thousand  million 
dollars— to  the  actual  wealth  of  the  country,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  this  has  been  done  in  each  of  the 
past  two  years,  if  not  longer.  How  far  our  friends, 
Fisk  &  Hatch,  judged  rightly  as  to  the  latent  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  demand  for  even  a  4  per  cent 
Government  Loan,  is  told  in  their  business  announce¬ 
ment  on  another  page.  It  seems  surprising  that  a  4  per 
cent  bond  should  already  command  a  premium;  but  the 
English  Government  3  per  cent  bonds  are  selling  nearly 
at  par.  Our  4  per  cents  would  pay  as  much  annual  in¬ 
terest  if  they  cost  18  per  cent  premium.  Should  not 
the  credit  of  this  country  equal  that  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping.—1 This  work,  an¬ 
nounced  some  mouths  ago,  is  now  ready.  Mr.  Quinby 
was  collecting  materials  for  this  revision  when  his  long 
and  useful  career  as  our  leading  Apiarian  was  terminated 
by  his  sudden  death.  It  is  fortunate  that  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  L.  C.  Root,  was  thoroughly  prepared  through  a  long 
business  association  and  many  years  of  joint  experiment 
and  investigation  with  him,  to  take  up  the  work,  and 
give  not  only  Mr.  Quinby ’s  later  views,  but  the  results  of 
his  own  experience.  Being  the  latest  work  on  the  Api¬ 
ary,  it  is  also  the  fullest.  In  no  industry  have  more  im¬ 
portant  improvements  been  made  within  the  past  few 
years  than  in  bee-culture,  and  these  are  embodied  in  this 
new  edition.  While  the  work  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  amateur  bee-keeper,  those  who  would  take  up  bee¬ 
keeping  for  profit  will  find  here  the  methods  of  one  who 
has  for  years  devoted  himself  to  it  as  a  business.  Though 
Mr.  Root  modestly  accepts  the  position  of  reviser,  he  is 
really  joint  author,  the  work  being  almost  entirely  re¬ 
written,  and  the  abundant  and  excellent  illustrations  are 
mainly  new,  and  made  expressly  for  this  edition.  Sent 
post-paid  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company  for  $1.50. 

Planting;  Fodder-Corn.— “W.  C.,”  Spring 
Valley,  N.  J.  Corn  for  the  main  crop  or  for  fodder  may 
be  quickly  planted  with  the  Albany  Corn  Planter.  This 
implement  drops  the  seed  3  inches  to  3  feet  apart,  as 
may  be  required,  in  the  row,  covers  the  seed  and  rolls  it, 
and  deposits  fertilizer  if  desired.  It  is  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  plants  8  or  10  acres  in  a  day.  By  attaching 
plows,  etc.,  to  it,  it  is  changed  to  an  effective  cultivator. 

Remedy  for  Splenic  Fever. — Dr.  T.  E.  Wil¬ 
cox,  N.  Y.,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  writes  as  follows  in  regard 
to  splenic  fever  or  apoplexy  of  cattle,  generally  known 
as  Texas  fever :  “Last  season,  while  I  was  stationed  at 
Camp  Supply,  Indian  Territory,  the  disease  broke  out  in 
the  herd  of  Lee  &  Reynolds,  army  beef  contractors,  and 
was  quickly  arrested  by  feeding  the  sugar-beet  to  the 
cattle  exposed,  as  well  as  to  those  not  too  far  gone  to 
eat.  This  would  support  Prof.  Gamgee’s  theory  that 
the  disease  is  caused  by  eating  coarse,  dry  weeds.”  The 
undoubted  original  cause  of  the  disease  is  malnutrition, 
by  which  the  blood  is  disordered  and  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  rendered  incapable  of  exercising  their  functions. 
Laxative  food,  su'ch  as  roots  of  any  kind,  are  a  healthful 
change  of  diet,  and  tend  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  has  been  deranged  by  indigestible  and  innu- 
tritious  food.  Such  laxative  food  will  act  as  a  preventive. 
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A  Compound  Microscope  in  Every 
Family. — The  magnificent  instrument  described  last 
month  (pages  172  and  173)  was  contrived  and  prepared 
specially  for  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
and  we  would  be  glad  if  every  reader  of  this  Journal, 
young  aud  old,  could  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  benefit  af¬ 
forded  by  such  an  instrument.  It  is  certainly  a  marvel  of 
cheapness ;  no  microscope  of  such  power,  efficiency,  and 
good  workmanship  was  ever  before  made  or  offered,  in 
this  country  or  in  any  other,  for  anything  like  so  small  a 
sum.  This  result  has  been  obtained  by  the  application 
of  machinery  to  the  construction  of  most  of  its  separate 
parts,  and  by  making  them  on  a  tenfold  larger  scale  than 
was  ever  before  attempted.  The  interest  on  the  cost  of 
one  is  only  50  to  70  cents  a  year— a  trifling  sum  as  com¬ 
pared  with  its  value  to  the  younger  members  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  especially.  A  chance  for  them  is  given  on  page  232,  to 
obtain  one  as  a  premium.  We  began  this  item,  however, 
to  call  attention  to  what  is  said  of  it  by  several  high 
authorities,  as  given  on  page  240. 

An  Important  Land  Decision.— The  Su’ 

preme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  just  given  a  very 
important  decision  affecting  the  right  to  and  value  of 
several  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
the  region  beyond.  The  closing  language  of  Section  3, 
Act  of  1862,  chartering  the  Pacific  Railroads,  after  grant¬ 
ing  lends,  provided  that  all  lands  not  “sold  or  disposed 
of”  within  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the  roads, 
should  be  subject  to  pre-emption  at  $1.25  per  acre.  The 
application  of  a  squatter  to  pre-empt  came  up  last  year 
through  the  various  channels  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  held,  construing  this  Section— that  the 
lands  were  subject  to  pre-emption— the  three  years 
having  expired — and  that  the  land  grant  mortgage 
claimed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Company  to  have 
been  such,  was  not  a  disposal  of  the  lands,  though 
it  was  made  before  the  three  years  expired.  In 
the  test  case  brought  by  the  Company  it  was  held  that 
the  mortgage  was  a  disposal,  and  the  lands,  therefore, 
were  not  subject  to  pre-emption.  The  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cides  that  the  land  grant  was  a  final  disposition  of  the 
lands,  and  therefore,,  definitely  settles  the  question,  re¬ 
moving  any  doubts  thrown  upon  validity  of  title  by  the 
Schurz  decision,  and  leaves  pre-emptionists  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  squatters.  These  pre-emptionists  began  to  occupy 
the  lands  after  the  Schurz  decision  was  given  last  year. 
The  decision  applies  also  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad, 
whose  lands,  like  those  of  the  Union  Pacific,  have  been 
(kept  in  abeyance  for  nearly  a  year  by  the  decision  of  the 
■Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  brief,  the  railroads  can  give 
a  full  and  perfect  title  to  the  lands  sold  by  them.  What¬ 
ever  the  decision  might  have  been,  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  rendered  it  so  quickly,  inasmuch  as 
the  present  condition  of  uncertainty  is  brought  to  an  end. 

A  Fine  Collection  of  Orchids  to  be  broken 
up.  It  is  with  sadness  that  we  see  a  private  library, 
which  the  owner  lias  collected,  book  by  book,  through 
many  years,  offered  for  sale,  and  it  is  with  something  of 
the  same  feeling  that  we  learn  of  the  breaking  up  and  dis¬ 
persion  of  a  collection  of  choice  plants,  which  must  be,  as 
in  case  of  the  library,  of  more  value  to  the  owner  than  it 
can  possibly  be  to  a  stranger.  We  regret  to  learn  that  the 
celebrated  collection  of  Orchids,  which  Mr.  Joseph  now- 
land  has  been  making  these  many  years  at  “Tioronda," 
Fishkill-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be  scattered.  Orchid 
growers  can  secure  from  this  collection  at  private  sale, 
such  specimens  as  are  rarely  offered  anywhere. 

Tobacco  Wash  for  Sheep.  —  “M.  II.  C.,” 
Clarksville,  Tenn.  Tobacco  dip  for  sheep  is  made  by 
steeping  one  pound  of  coarse  tobacco,  or  twice  as  much 
tobacco  stems  in  5  gallons  of  hot  water.  It  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  a  heat  of  110  degrees.  Buchan’s  Carbolic  Sheep 
Dip  is  less  trouble  to  use  and  is  more  effective  than  to¬ 
bacco  water. 

Maying  Tools  and  Their  IJses.— Not  long 
ago  “  Haying  Tools  ”  comprised  scythe,  rake  and  pitch- 
fork.  The  introduction  of  the  mower  made  it  necessary 
that  all  subsequent  steps  in  the  care  of  the  hay  crop  be 
greatly  facilitated,  and  we  now  have,  besides  rapid  rak¬ 
ing,  the  loading,  unloading,  and  mowing  away  done  by 
machinery,  which  introduces  as  great  a  saving  of  labor 
over  the  old  work  with  pitchforks,  as  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  did  over  the  scythe.  A  barn  must  now  be  built 
with  a  view  to  the  use  of  the  hay-fork  and  its  carriers,  or 
it  is  unsuited  to  t  lie  present  style  of  farming.  We  are  led 
to  these  remarks  by  a  large  and  instructive  poster  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 
This  company,  besides  their  widely  known  and  exten¬ 
sively  used  wind  machinery,  are  also  engaged  in  the 
'.manufacture  of  the  “  Noyes  Haying  Tools,”  which  con¬ 


sist  of  a  grapple  fork  and  carrier  of  the  most  approved 
styles.  The  poster  referred  to  is  of  special  interest,  as  it 
gives  the  details  of  the  proper  framing  of  a  barn  in  which 
a  hay  carrier  is  to  be  used,  and  full  instructions  for  put¬ 
ting  up  such  apparatus,  with  the  cost  of  building,  etc. 
This  also  gives  full  details  for  making  a  field  stacking 
frame,  and  many  other  points  that  can  not  fail  to  be  of 
interest  to  every  farmer,  whether  he  uses  these  special 
implements  or  not.  This  sheet  is  sent  free  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  by  the  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  which  has 
already  won  an  excellent  reputation  as  makers  of  the  farm 
appliances,  from  which  the  company  takes  its  name. 

American  Jute. — In  an  article  last  month  (page 
185),  on  the  East  Indian  Jute  and  its  culture,  we  mentioned 
the  “American  Jute,”  which  was  the  subject  of  specu¬ 
lation  several  years  ago,  and  that  this  had  been  revived. 
It  now  seems  that  there  is  a  very  different  plant  from  the 
one  there  described,  that  is  attracting  attention  under  the 
name  “  American  Jute.”  The  “Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  and  Improvement,”  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  are 
encouraging  experiments  with  this  other  “American 
Jute,"  so  called.  We  have  not  space  for  an  extended 
account  of  this  plant ;  this  we  hope  to  give  another 
month.  We  can  only  say  that  it  appeai-3  to  be  deserving 
of  attention,  and  we  advise  those  of  our  New  Jersey 
readers  who  would  know  more  about  it  to  write,  though 
rather  late,  to  Sam’l  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
above  named  Bureau,  at  Trenton,  for  circulars. 

More  Imposition  Upon  Farmers.— Parties 
are  selling  in  New  England,  a  “Champion”  Mower- 
Knife  Grinder,  thus  conveying  the  impression  that  they 
are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  makers  of  the  well 
known  “Champion  Reaper  and  Mower,”  and  thereby 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  farmers.  It  should  be  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  the  makers  of  the  “  Champion  ”  have 
nothing  to  do  with  these  pedlers,  nor  do  they  endorse 
their  grinder  in  any  manner.  It  is  movcover  stated  that 
these  grinder  sellers  are  up  to  the  dodge  of  getting  signa¬ 
tures  to  orders,  which  afterwards  turn  out  to  be  signatures 
to  notes.  Farmers,  look  out  1  Do  not  let  the  assumption 
of  a  reputable  name  induce  you  to  sign  any  paper  what¬ 
ever  for  strangers — no  matter  what  the  pretence. 

Pigs  with  Weak  Backs.— “M.  0.  L.,”  She]- . 
btirne  Falls,  Mass.  The  weakness  or  paralysis  in  the 
loins  of  pigs,  results  from  several  causes.  Hereditary 
constitutional  disease;  indigestion;  nervous  disorder; 
rheumatism;  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  or  parasitic 
worms  in  them ;  or,  disease  of  the  spinal  cord ;  each  one 
may  produce  it.  It  is  usually  relieved  by  applying  a 
counter  irritant  to  the  skin,  such  as  Mustard-paste  or 
spirits  of  Turpentine  well  rubbed  in  over  the  loins.  The 
food  should  be  of  the  most  easily  digested  and  nourish¬ 
ing  kind,  and  a  mild  purgative,  such  as  two  ounces  of 
Linseed-oil  or  Castor-oil  is  frequently  useful. 

Erysipelas  in  a  Colt.— “C.  M.  C.,”  Bradford 
Co.,  Pa.  The  symptoms  of  erysipelas  in  the  head  of  a 
horse  are  swelling  of  the  glands  and  throat  at  first,  then 
the  whole  head  swells  and  the  tongue  is  forced  out  of  the 
mouth ;  saliva  is  discharged  from  the  glands ;  the 
breathing  is  difficult  from  the  swelling  of  the  throat,  and 
the  distress  causes  sweating  and  trembling  of  the  body. 
The  disease  is  accompanied  by  fever  arising  from  a  dis¬ 
eased  condition  of  the  blood  caused  by  continued  disor¬ 
dered  indigestion,  imperfect  ventilation,  filthy  water,  im¬ 
pure  food,  or  failure  of  the  excretory  organs.  It  is  rarely 
cured  by  any  treatment. 

Buchan’s  Sheep  Dip.— “W.  B.  W.”  This  may 
be  regarded  as  a  standard  article,  as  it  has  been  before  the 
public  for  many  years,  and  fully  sustains  its  early  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  efficient  and  perfectly  safe  preparation  for  the 
treatment  of  scab  and  other  parasitic  troubles  of  sheep. 
It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  our  advertising  columns, 
that  the  present  agents  are  Messrs.Kidder  &  Laird  of  N.Y. 

Common-Sense  Chairs.  —  Common-sense,  is 
said  to  bea  very  uncommon  commodity,  but  Mr.  Sinclair, 
whose  advertisement  appears  regularly  in  our  columns, 
has  applied  if  to  chair-making.  He  calls  his  wares  “  Com¬ 
mon-Sense  Chairs,”  and  one  has  only  to  use  them,  as  we 
have  done  for  years,  in-doors  and  on  the  veranda,  to  be 
convinced  that  the  name  is  most  appropriate.  The  old 
style  of  chair,  such  as  were  made  when  farmers  had  to 
build  their  own,  of  hickory  and  oilier  splits,  is  here  im¬ 
proved  and  modernized.  The  chairs  are  good  enough  to 
use  in  the  parlor,  and  not  too  good  to  take  out-of-doors, 
and  they  are  far  more  “restful”  and  common-scnsical 
than  any  of  the  so-called  “  rustic  ”  seats  that  are  oflon 
used  (never  by  the  same  person  twice),  on  verandas  and 
piazzas.  A  very  comfortable  and  useful  chair  will  lie  found 
in  any  of  the  many  patterns  of  the  “Common-Sense.” 

Gardner’s  Grappling  Tltehing  Appar¬ 
atus. — Grappling  forks  are  now  meeting  with  general 


favor,  and  the  apparatus  made  by  E.  Y.  R.  Gardner  & 
Co.,  appears  to  be  among  the  best.  It  was  the  hottest  of 
the  hot  days  of  last  July,  when  we  went  to  see  it  work, 
and  when  it  took  up  a  “  mouthful,”  we  were  in  doubt 
which  was  the  part  to  be  taken  and  which  to  be  left  on 
the  load,  so  big  a  grip  had  it.  Its  carrying  arrangement 
and  the  ease  of  tripping  seemed  to  be  perfect.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  looker-on  in  a  close  barn  on  a  sweltering  July 
day  would  be  worth  little,  but  the  opinion  of  the  farmer 
who  used  it  was  worth  much.  He  was  as  enthusiastic 
over  it  as  a  boy  could  be  with  a  new  toy,  and  his  only  re¬ 
gret  seemed  to  be  that  that  there  was  no  more  hay  to  get 
in  on  that  day,  that  he  could  enjoy  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  the  fork  took  up  the  hay,  put  it  just  where  it 
was  wanted,  and  dropped  it  with  a  slight  jerk  of  the  trip¬ 
ping  rope.  The  circular  sent  out  by  the  makers,  gives  in¬ 
structions  for  making  a  stacking  frame,  by  which  the 
rapid  unloading  of  the  fork  can  be  made  useful  in  placing 
the  hay  in  stacks  or  ricks. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


Large  frauds  probably  do 
less  harm  to  the  community, 
in  the  aggregate,  than  small 
ones.  Tiie  number  of  those 
who  have  dollars  to  invest  is 
vastly  smaller  than  those 
who  have  dimes,  and,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  larger  the 
sum  the  more  the  caution  ex¬ 
ercised  in  investing  it.  When  ,  - 
one  is  defrauded  out  of  sever-  1  j 
al  dollars  the  case  becomes 
known,  while  we  seldom 
hear  of  the  small  losses.  In 
a  large  city  like  New  York, 
the  small  retail  trade  through 
which  the  poorer  classes  are 
supplied,  is  honey-combed  1 
with  fraud.  A  study  of  the 
tricks  in  measuring  and 
weighing— the  frauds  played 
in  the  “small  measure,”  by 
which  many  commodities  are  sold,  and  by  the  spring  bal¬ 
ance,  a  contrivance  for  cheating  that  should  be  prohibited 
by  law — would  show  an  astonishing  amount  of  rascality; 
they  present  a  topic  which  wo  may  discuss  at  another 
time.  These  minor  frauds  are  like  diseases,  some  so 
general  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  epidemic,  while 
others  only  appearing  now  and  then,  may  be  called  spo¬ 
radic.  The  small  frauds  are  not  practised  upon  the  poorer 
classes  alone,  but  are  perpetrated  openly  upon  Broadway 
aud  other  thoroughfares.  We  described  last  year  the 
humbug  with  the 

“ALLIGATOR  PLANT”  PROM  FLORIDA, 

which  was  very  successful  that  spring  and  the  one  before, 
but  we  have  not  seen  it  offered  this  season,  probably 
through  fear  of  the  police,  who  last  year  had  orders  to 
suppress  the  traffic,  after  we  informed  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  the  fraud..  The  small  branches  and  young  twigs 
of  the  common  Sweet-gum  tree  or  Bilsted  ( Liquidambar ) 
are  curiously  winged  with  broad  corky  protuberances. 
The  tree  is  quite  common  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
but  as  the  majority  of  people  go  about  the  world  without 
seeing  what  it  contains,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the 
street-venders  to  pass  off  these  twigs,  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  swamps,  as  Alligator  Plants  from  Florida,  which  I 
“  needed  only  to  be  kept  in  water  for  a  few  weeks  when  j 
they  would  produce  most  beautiful  flowers.”  Hundreds  if 
not  thousands  of  truncheons  of  this  tree,  a  foot  or  two 
long,  were  sold  last  spring  at  25c.  each.  Of  course  no  ! 

flowers  ever  came _ This  spring  men  appeared  on  the 

streets  with  baskets  containing  what  a  placard  said  were 
“  MEXICAN  CINNAMON  BEANS, 

to  perfume  drawers ;  warranted  to  retain  their  flavor.”  , 
The  “beans”  were  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  Lima 
bean,  reddish  brown,  and  with  a  decided  odor  of  the 
Tonqua-bean  or  Snuff-bean.  These  Mexicans  sold  readi-  j 
ly,  being  scent  beans,  at  a  cent  apiece.  Knowing  that  the 
odor  did  not  belong  to  a  bean  of  that  shape  and  appear-  ]J 
ance,  but  that  it  must  have  been  imparted  to  it  artificial-  | 
ly,  we  procured  some  of  them  for  examination.  As  they 
had  been  most  likely  wetted  with  a  tincture  of  Tonqua- 
bean,  we  dropped  two  or  three  beans  into  a  small  bottle 
of  diluted  alcohol  to  remove  the  tincture,  and  put  them  1 
aside  to  soak.  In  a  day  or  two  after  we  looked  to  see 
how  they  were  getting  on,  but 

THE  BEANS  WERE  NOT  THERE  ! 

There  was  the  bottle,  the  diluted  alcohol,  a  brownish 
sediment  at  the  bottom,  but  no  beans  1  This  led  to 
breakingopen  one  of  those  that  had  not  been  put  to  soak. 

It  was  a  bean  of  sugar  paste,  with  a  covering  of  chocolate  1 
No  bean  at  all.  This  incident  shows  how  a  preconceived 
notion  will  lend  one  astray.  There  is  a  rod  bean  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  this  brought  from  Florida,  and  wo 
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supposed  tlmt  some  one  having  a  lot  of  these  on  hand 
had  artificially  perfumed  them  to  make  them  sell.  Tjiis 
notion  prevented  our  seeing  that  the  bean  was  not  a  real 
-one,  even  though  the  imitation  was  most  “life-like.”  We 
suppose  that  the  chaps  got  hold  of  a  lot  of  damaged  con¬ 
fectionery  and  perfumed  it.  At  all  events,  the  “sell” 
-was  most  complete. . . .Those  who  have  taken  an  interest 
an  him  will  be  glad  to  know  that 

JONES  HAS  (POSSIBLY)  POUND  HIS  COUSIN. 

Newer  readers  may  not  know  about  Jones  and  his 
search  for  his  cousin — as  it  was  last  year  that  we  pub¬ 
lished  the  pathetic  story.  In  brief,  thousands  of  people 
have  received  letters  from  Jones,  informing  them  that  he 
had  a  cousin  of  the  same  name  as  theirs,  not  heard  of 
since  the  war  was  over.  If  the  recipient  of  the  letter  is 
his  cousin,  he  can  help  Jones — and  just  as  well  if  he  isn’t. 
.Jones  is  agent  for  a  lottery,  wants  cousin  to  act  as  agent 
for  sale  of  tickets ;  sends  cousin  a  ticket  “  good  in  any 
one  of  the  drawings.”  If  cousin  will  act  as  agent,  “  I,” 
•says  Jones,  “will  manage  it  so  that  you  will  draw  a 
prize.” — Cousin  is  to  show  prize  and  act  as  stool  pigeon 
to  induce  people  to  buy  tickets,  which  we  may  feel  very 
sure  Jones  will  not  “  so  arrange  it”  that  they  shall  draw 
prizes.  Jones  has  kept  this  up  persistently  for  months, 
and  we  doubt  not  has  found  persons  dishonest  enough  to 
help  him  in  his  schemes.  Sometimes  Jones  writes  to 
the  wrong  customer.  One  of  his  letters  went  to  a  well 
known  citizen  of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who 
WROTE  JONES  AS  FOLLOWS. 

“  Yours  at  hand.  I  enclose  a  likeness  as  near  as  I  am 
.able  to  sketch  it. 

When  I  was  a  young 
man,  me  and  my 
cousin  (by  same 
name  as  yours)  look¬ 
ed  like  twins.  I 
wonder  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  look  alike  ? 

Please  accept  my 
likeness  inexchauge 
for  yours.  I  have  a 
brother  practising 
dentistry  who  some 
years  ago  peeled  the 
skin  from  off  my 
wisdom  teeth.  It 
was  a  great  success. 

Your  Probable 
Cousin,  M.  J.  N.” 

We  reproduce  the 
likeness  which 
Jones’  correspondent 
sent  him. .. .Humbugs  have  a  wonderful  vitality,  and 
When  we  think  they  are  thoroughly  dead, will  often  turn  up 
quite  bright  and  lively.  If  there  is  one  of  the  lot  that  we 
supposed  to  be  more  thoroughly  dead  than  another,  it  is 
THE  WINE  PLANT  HUMBUG. 

This  flourished  about  20  years  ago,  and  its  history  is  a 
sad  one,  as  its  victims  were  mostly  farmers  of  moderate 
means,  to  whom  it  brought,  if  not  absolute  ruin,  disaster 
from  which  they  were  long  in  recovering.  Though  the 
American  Agriculturist  opposed  it  steadily  from  the  start, 
many  did  not  see  our  warnings.  The  “  California  Wine 
Plant,”  as  it  was  generally  called,  it  was  shown  upon  paper, 
would  at  once  enrich  any  farmer  who  would  invest  in  it. 
So  many  plants  to  the  acre  would  yield  so  many  gallons 
of  juice;  this,  with  so  much  sugar,  would  make  so  many 
gallons  of  wine,  which  at  $3  (the  price  then  named)  per 
gallon  would,  you  see,  amount  to  the  handsome  sum  of— 
we  have  forgotten  how  much,  but. a  small  fortune  peracre. 
The  plant,  it  was  said,  while  it  looked  like  rhubarb,  was 
quite  different,  would  make  a  wine  which  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  Sherry,  and  all  that.  Farmers  in  vari- 
ons  parts  of  the  country  invested.  Such  was  the  infatua¬ 
tion  that  some  mortgaged  their  farms  to  get  money  to  buy 
Wine  Plants.  The  chaps  engaged  in  selling  it,  bought 
rhubarb  from  the  nearest  nursery  or  elsewhere,  made  it 
into  small  cuttings  of  Wine  Plant,  and  sold  it  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  profit.  The  rhubarb  grew,  the  wine  was  made,  and 
— that  was  the  end.  It  is  sad  now  to  remember  the  sam¬ 
ples  that  came  to  ns— small  bottles  and  big  bottles  of  the 
stuff,  begging  ns  to  sell  it  for  the  sender,  and  the  pathetic 
stories  that  came  with  the  samples.  There  was  no  sale 
for  the  so-called  “Wine,”  a  rummy,  vinegarish  wash  that 
no  one  would  drink  and  no  one  would  buy,  and  nothing 
but  loss  came  of  it.  Now  we  hear  of 

THE  WINE  PLANT  IN  VIRGINIA, 

and  that  some  large  sales  have  been  made.  We  beg  our 
friends  there  not  only  to  let  it  alone  themselves,  but  to 
prevent  others  from  loss  by  informing  them  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  stuff.  Squelsh  this  miserable  fraud 
right  now.  ....Let  those  who  visit.  New  York — and  we 
have  no  doubt  the  caution  will  apply  to  other  cities — 
beware  of 

MOCK  FURNITURE  AUCTIONS. 

A  stranger  seeing  a  flag  flying  at  a  stylish-looking  house 
5n  one  of  the  up-town  streets  of  residences,  and  learning 


that  “the  effects  of  a  family  breaking  up  housekeep¬ 
ing,  in  consequence  of  their  departure  for  Europe,”  are 
on  sale  may  be  tempted  to  enter.  Perhaps  he  has  come 
to  the  city  in  part  to  buy  furniture,  etc.,  and  may  think 
that  here  is  a  chance  for  a  bargain — so  there  is,  and  a 
very  bad  bargain.  There  are  parties  who  carry  on  this 
business  regularly.  They  have  the  poorest  furniture 
made  for  the  purpose,  in  the  showiest  and  cheapest 
manner,  flashy  paintings  with  the  names  of  reputable 
artists  attached,  and  everything  else  on  the  same  Scale. 
There  is  a  regular  set  of  stool  pigeons,  men  and  women, 
to  do  the  bidding,  who  may  be  seen  at  these  sales,  the 
same  persons  week  after  week.  The  only  safety  for  a 
stranger  is  to  keep  out,  for  these  are  among  the  worst 
swindling  shops  in  the  city,  and  are  as  much  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  as  were  the  old  Bogus 
Watch  and  Jewelry  Auctions. 

ANOTHER  TRICK  UPON  FARMERS 

has  lately  been  played  in  Pennsylvania.  The  poultry 
speculator  goes  from  house  to  house  to  buy  fowls.  He 
does  business  very  systematically,  and  when  he  pays  any 
one  money  he  takes  a  receipt.  Having  made  a  purchase, 
he  takes  out  his  receipt  book  and  proceeds  to  write  the 
receipt.  He  writes  rapidly  and  vigorously,  as  becomes  a 
man  of  business,  but  just  as  he  gets  to  where  the  signa¬ 
ture  is  to  be  added— away  goes  the  point  of  the  pencil— 
“never  mind;  here  is  one  of  those  fountain  pens,” 
which  he  takes  from  his  pocket—”  Nothing  like  having 
two  strings  to  your  bow,  you  know— capital  invention, 
these  pens  that  carry  their  own  ink.” — He  hands  the  pen 
to  the  farmer,  who  signs  the  receipt.  A  receipt  in  pen¬ 
cil  with  the  signature  in  ink,  is  easily  converted  iDto  a 
promissory  note  for  $150— or  $200— as  the  farmer  finds 
out  when  he  gets  a  notice  from  the  bank  in  the  next 
town,  that  his  note  of  a  given  date,  discounted  by  the 
bank,  will  be  due  on  such  a  day.  Our  repeated  warning: 

“farmers,  be  careful  what  tou  sign,” 
will  have  to  be  modified  to  read  “  Farmers,  be  careful 
what  and  how  you  sign”— or,  perhaps,  better  yet— “Be 
careful  not  to  sign  anything ’’—for  strangers. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS, 

while  they  present  but  little  of  novelty,  show  that  frauds 
in  this  line  are  still  practised.  A  correspondent  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  Ind.,  writes  us,  and  we  give  the  substance  of 
his  letter  as  an  example  of  many  others  that  come  to  us. 
He  says  in  effect:  “A  neighbor  of  mine  has  something 
on  the  back  of  his  hand,  which  he  thinks  is  a  cancer.  A 
Dr.  Starkey,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  here,  says  he  is  a 
cancer  doctor,  and  proposed  to  cure  it  for  $10.  My  friend 
paid  him  $2.50,  he  left  him  one  little  bottle  of  medicine, 
and  promised  to  send  more  medicine  next  week.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  been  heard  from  him  since.  Do  you  know  if 
there  is  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Starkey  in  Philadelphia  ? 

IF  TOU  KNOW  HIM  TO  BE  A  HUMBUG 

will  you  please  say  so  in  your  paper.”— We  do  not  know 
if  there  is  such  a  man  in  Philadelphia.  We  do  know  that 
any  man  claiming  to  be  a  “Cancer  Doctor”  has  no 
proper  right  to  the  title  of  M.  D.,  and  can  have  no  proper 
standing  among  regularly  educated  physicians.  We  also 
know  that  a  man  who  will  agree  to  cure  a  cancer,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  for  $10— or  any  other  sum,  is  a  man  we  should 
most  carefully  avoid.  We  should  not  expect  to  hear 
again  from  one  who  asked  $10 — and  took  $2.50.  The 
chap  wanted  money,  took  what  he  could  get,  and  left. 
Whenever  one  offers  to  perforin  a  cure  for  a  given  sum, 
you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  a  quack  and  not  to  be  trust¬ 
ed....  And  now 

THE  FREE  RECIPE  DODGE 

is  being  played  by  one  Sherar  of  Rochester — after  the 
manner  of  the  old  “Sands  of  Life  ”  chap,  and  Inmann, 
and  the  rest;  he  advertises:  “  An  old  physician,  retired 
from  practice,  having  had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East 
India  Missionary,  the  formula,  has  felt  it  his  duty 
to  make  it  known,”  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  “  Actuat¬ 
ed  by  his  motive,  and  a  desire  to  relieve  human  suffer¬ 
ing,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  desire  it,  this 
recipe.”— It  is  the  old,  old  story.— The  recipe  con¬ 
tains,  among  well-known  drugs,  others  that  are  not 
known  in  the  drug  trade — names  unknown  to  botanical, 
medical,  or  any  other  science.  Of  course  the  recipe 
would  do  no  good  unless  the  stuffs  were  of  the  right  sort; 
druggists  did  not  have  the  right  kind.  Shearer  has 
made  arrangements  for  their  importation,  he  has  the  real 
stuff,  which  he  will  send  for  the  cash,  and  this  is  the  cat 
in  this  meal.  It  is  a  very  old  dodge,  but  it  seems  to 
work,  and  will  be  a  money-making  scheme  so  long  as 
there  are  people  foolish  enough  to  believe  these  “  Retired 
Physician”  and  “East  Indian  Missionary”  yarns. 


Yellows  in  Peaoltes.  —  Peach-growers  every¬ 
where,  whose  trees  are  affected  by  the  curl  or  by  yellows, 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  specimens  of  the  affect¬ 
ed  portions,  with  such  notes  upon  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease  as  may  be  of  interest.  Specimens  in  a  well-se¬ 
cured  parcel,  tied  so  that  it  may  be  opened — using  no 
paste  or  gum— will  come  as  third-class  matter.  The  par¬ 


cel  should  be  directed  to  “  The  Editors,”  and  contain  no 
wHting.  Remarks  and  notes  may  come  by  letter. 

Pleurisy  in  a  Cow. — “  G.  C.,”  Seekonk,  Mass. 
The  symptoms  of  plouro-pneumonia  are  a  state  of  fever, 
hot  muzzle,  dry  skin,  deep  breathing,  redness  of  the  eyes, 
deep  cough,  costiveness,  a  discharge  from  the  nose,  the 
legs  are  turned  out  and  the  nose  is  held  low  and  extended. 
By  placing  the  ear  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  a  sort  of 
crackling  sound,  like  crumpling  a  newspaper  is  heard 
during  breathing,  in  place  of  the  usual  natural  murmur¬ 
ing  sound  of  the  lungs.  There  are  parts  of  the  space 
where  no  sound  is  heard,  and  when  these  are  tapped  by 
the  gathered  fingers,  it  is  found  dull  and  hard.  In 
pleurisy  there  is  no  deep  cough,  but  a  short  hacking  and 
a  peculiar  short  sharp  quick  inspiration,  with  a  slow  sigh¬ 
ing  expiration ;  the  ear  held  to  the  chest  detects  a  soft 
rubbing  sound ;  there  is  no  nasal  discharge.  As  the 
symptoms  in  your  case  are  the  latter,  the  cow  is  suffering 
from  pleurisy  and  not  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Soldiers’  Claims.— “J.  K.,”  Walla  Walla,  W.  T. 
Soldiers’  claims  and  U.  S.  land  warrants  can  be  purchased 
at  about  $1  per  acre,  from  dealers  in  many  of  the  large 
cities.  These  warrants  were  originally  issued  as  bounty 
to  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  and  other  of  the  earlier  wars. 
For  their  services  in  the  last  war,  soldiers  are  entitled 
to  160  acres  of  land,  by  personal  residence  only,  and  no 
warrants  are  issued;  nor  is  the  privilege  transferable. 

Steaming  Apparatus.— “J.  L.  E.”  Fulton,  Mo. 
An  effective  steam  chest  for  fodder,  is  illustrated  here¬ 
with.  It  consists  of  a  box  made  of  plank,  with  joints 
made  steam  tight  with  white  lead,  and  drawn  up  with 
screw  bolts.  A  row  of  bars  is  fitted  6  inches  above  the 
bottom,  to  hold  the  fodder  up  so  as  to  admit  the  steam 
under  it.  A  door  is  made  at  the  top,  through  which  the 


fodder  is  thrown  in  from  an  upper  floor,  and  it  is  taken 
out  after  having  been  steamed,  through  a  door  below. 
Steam  is  admitted  at  the  bottom,  by  means  of  a  pipe 
shown  In  the  engraving.  The  feed  is  thoroughly  wetted 
before  it  is  steamed.  A  box  6  feet  high  and  5  feet  square 
inside,  will  hold  100  heaped  bushels,  or  feed  for  50  head 
per  day. 

Cornell  University.  —  Invitations  to  attend 
courses  of  lectures  by  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  and  by  Prof. 
Hermann  von  Holst,  are  acknowledged  with  thanks,  and 
we  take  the  occasion  to  commend  the  exquisite  neatness 
of  invitations  and  the  cards  of  admission. 

making  Fertilizers  from  Bones.— “J.  Q. 

G.,”  Salisbury,  Mass.  When  bones  are  treated  with 
wood-ashes,  the  potash  in  these  acts  upon  the  gelatine , 
this  weakens  the  texture,  and  allows  the  bones  to  be  eas¬ 
ily  broken  up.  But  in  this  process  the  bone  phosphate 
is  not  changed  ;  it  remains  in  the  same  insoluble  condi¬ 
tion  as  before.  Phosphoric  acid  can  only  be  liberated  in 
the  soluble  form  by  acting  upon  the  bones  with  sulphuric 
acid  or  oil  of  vitriol.  There  are  some  processes  which 
an  individual  can  learn  to  perform  upon  a  small  scale,  if 
he  will  study  up  the  subject.  Thus  he  can  learn  to  tan 
hides  and  to  bleach  cloth  ;  he  could  fit  up  a  small  mill, 
and  convert  his  wheat  into  flour,  and  do  many  other 
things  of  the  kind,  but  they  will  not  pay.  It  is  much 
cheaper  for  the  individual  to  devote  himself  to  the  things 
that  he  can  do  well,  and  pay  others  for  doing  those  which 
can  only  be  properly  and  profitably  done  on  a  large 
scale.  The  fertilizer  makers  have  large  establishments, 
with  powerful  machinery  and  all  needed  appliances. 
The  ordinary  farmer  can  no  more  compete  with  these  in 
making  fertilizers  than  he  can  with  a  flouring  mill  in 
grinding  his  wheat.  While  we  encourage  the  production 
of  everything  upon  the  farm  that  can  be  profitably  made 
there,  and  spend  much  time  in  show'ine  how  to  save  a 
dollar  when  it  can  be  really  saved,  we  have  of  late  years 
been  convinced  that  it  is  better  and  safer  for  farmers  in 
general  to  not  attempt  to  make  superphosphates.  Tha 
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few  who  have  the  requisite  tact  and  knowledge  for  this 
kind  of  work  are  a  small  minority,  and  these,  if  they  wish 
to  undertake  it,  will  need  no  help  from  us.  To  farm¬ 
ers  in  general,  unused  to  handling  powerful  chemicals, 
the  process  presents  difficulties,  and  may  be  the  source 
of  dangerous  accidents,  and  they,  ns  a  whole,  had  better 
not  attempt  to  make  bones  into  superphosphate. 

Fure  Bred  Stock.—  “T.  C.  R.,”  Allegheny  Co., 
Pa.  The  only  certain  way  of  ascertaining  the  purity  of 
the  breed  of  any  animal  is  its  record  in  a  trustworthy 
herd  book.  Such  a  record  establishes  purity  of  blood  so 
far  as  the  utmost  care  in  securing  proof  can  be  used.  By 
tracing  the  pedigree  of  an  animal  through  the  different 
owners  of  its  ancestry,  and  by  identifying  these  through 
the  several  transfers,  fraud  is  made  almost  impossible, 
and  the  character  of  the  ancestry  and  the  probable  value 
of  the  animal  are  ascertained.  The  chief  value  of  herd 
books  consists  in  this. 

Safety  from  Fire  from  a  Steam  Engine. 

— “H.  F.  C.,”  Oxford,  N.  H.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
steam  can  be  used  on  many  farms  with  economy,  but  the 
dread  of  tire  prevents  it.  A  safe  arrangement  can  be 
made  without  trouble.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
boiler  in  the  barn,  although  it  may  be  placed  there  with¬ 
out  danger.  A  boiler-house  may  be  placed  100  feet  from 
the  barn,  and  the  steam  carried  in  pipes  protected  with 
asbestos-covering  to  prevent  condensation.  Or  a  chim¬ 
ney  may  be  built  through  the  roof,  and  the  pipe  carried 
into  it,  and  there  will  be  no  more  danger  than  in  a  wood¬ 
en  dwelling-house  with  a  shingle  roof.  The  saferway  is 
to  have  a  detached  boiler-house  not  less  than  100  feet 
distant  from  the  barn.  — 

Harrowing  Young  Oats.— “D.  W.  L.,”  West- 
wood,  Ya.  Upon  smooth  land  the  Thomas  Harrow  would 
be  beneficial  to  young  oats,  but  if  the  land  is  rough,  and 
it  is  full  of  corn-stubble,  the  experiment  would  be 
risky  from  the  danger  of  tearing  out  much  of  the  crop. 

To  Remove  Warts.— “H.  S.,”  Hancock  Co., 
Miss.  Warts  may  be  safely  removed,  or  at  least  prevented 
from  further  growth,  by  the  judicious  use  of  caustics. 
The  application,  to  be  effective,  should  be  of  such  a 
strength,  as  to  corrode  the  surface  only,  and  not  cat  into 
the  body  of  the  wart;  it  should  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the 
new  surface  has  become  freed  from  the  decomposed  por¬ 
tion.  A  solution  of  10  grains  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  in  one 
ounce  of  water  would  be  sufficiently  strong,  or  in  place 
of  this.  Nitric  Acid,  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  may  be  used  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  warts. 

Canadian  Horses.— “C.  W.,”  Lea,  Minn.  The 
horses  known  as  Canadian,  are  descended  from  French 
stock,  probably  from  the  Percherons.  To  raise  horses  of 
good  size,  1,400  lbs.  or  thereabout,  a  pure  Percheron  (not 
Norman)  sire  should  be  used.  The  Canadians  arc  small¬ 
er  than  this,  and  would  not  be  suitable  for  raising  1,400 
lb.  horses.  The  Cleveland  Bays  described  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  Agriculturist,  or  the  Clydesdale  would  make  good 
sires  for  the  purpose  referred  to. 

Cultivating  Oats  and  Barley.— “P.  L.  J.” 

Oats  and  barley,  as  well  as  other  small  grains,  are  bene- 
fitted  by  and  need  cultivation,  though  perhaps  not  al¬ 
ways  so  much  as  wheat,  as  the  latter  tillers  more,  and  has 
more  roots.  If  a  wheat-hoe  is  not  available  for  the  work, 
it  will  be  well  to  give  the  oat  and  barley  fields  a  light 
harrowing  after  the  young  plants  are  4  to  G  inches  high. 
This  will  serve  as  an  initial  experiment  in  cultivation. 

Sliingle  Machines.— “  J.  A.  P.,”  Coahoma  Co., 
Miss.  There  are  machines  made  for  splitting  shingles 
from  steamed  blocks,  or  for  sawing  them  from  dry  blocks. 
They  may  be  cheaply  made  in  the  manner  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  Nov.  1871, 
which  refers  to  steamed  and  split  shingles.  To  make 
shaved  shingles,  the  blocks,  sawed  as  there  described,  are 
split  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  ‘'frow,”  and 
are  shaved  in  a  “  horse,”  shown  at  p.  223  of  this  number. 

The  White  Grub.- Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  White  grub— the  large,  fat, 
unpleasant  looking  caterpillar— is  the  larval  state  of  the 
common  May-bug  or  June-bug.  The  white  grub  is  one 
of  our  most  serious  insect  pests,  for  the  reason  that  its 
work  is  done  underground,  and  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy;  we  only  know  that  it  has 
been  there  when  its  work  is  done.  Acres  of  lawn  and 
meadow  grass,  rows  of  strawberry  plants,  and  even  rows 
of  nursery  fruit  trees,  and  multitudes  of  other  plants, 
including  corn,  are  annually  destroyed  by  it.  In  view 
of  the  destructiveness  of  the  larva,  every  perfect  insect 
should  be  killed.  It  is  the  brown  beetle  that  comes 
into  the  house  in  the  evening  and  makes  such  a  noise 
by  bouncing  against  the  ceiling  and  elsewhere.  Catch 
and  kill.  While  there  are  more  or  less  each  year,  the 
beetles  are  especially  abundant  once  in  three  years,  the 


particular  year  varying  with  the  locality.  When  they 
are  found  clustering  in  the  trees,  a  special  effort  should 
be  made  to  destroy  them.  The  beetles  themselves  eat 
the  foliage  of  trees,  and  are  sometimes  destructive. 
They  visit  both  forest  and  fruit  trees,  and  in  great  num¬ 
bers  in  the  year  of  their  abundance.  In  early  morning 
they  do  not  attempt  to  fly,  and  may  be  shaken  from  the 
trees  and  caught  upon  cloths  spread  to  receive  them. 
When  -we  consider  that  with  every  female  we  destroy  a 
host  of  possible  grubs,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the 
most  effective  method  of  dealing  with  this  pest. 

Aslies— Piaster.— “J.  M.  T.,”  Tildcn  Co.,  Ind.  If 
those  subscribers  w  ho  have  the  back  numbers  of  this 
journal  would  examine  them  before  writing  to  us  for  in¬ 
formation,  they  would  often  save  themselves  much  trou¬ 
ble,  as  they  would  frequently  find  their  questions  al¬ 
ready  answered  either  in  the  “Basket”  or  some  general 
article.  The  subject  of  “ashes  ”  has  been  treated  several 
times  during  the  past  year,  but  we  are  of  course  always 
ready  and  glad  to  answer  any  new  questions _ Un¬ 

leached  wood-ashes  are  a  good  fertilizer  on  most  sandy 
loams,  and  are  profitable  in  any  quantity,  from  20  to  50 
bushels  per  acre.  For  wheat  and  other  small  grains,  sow 
ashes  broadcast,  and  harrow  them  in,  before  sowing  the 
seed.  They  may  be  applied  to  fall-sown  wheat  in  spring, 
to  the  extent  of  25  bushels  per  acre,  put  on  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  the  ground  and  plants  are  dry _ Plas¬ 

ter  can  have  but  little  effect  in  impoverishing  the  soil, 
though  it  may  to  a  slight  degree  when  used  alone ,  as  it 
furnishes  but  little  plant-food,  while  it  helps  the  plants 
get  other  food  from  the  soil.  Plaster  is  more  profitable 
for  a  corn-crop  on  sod-land,  where  the  soil  is  light,  than 
on  stubble,  for  the  reason  that  its  action  is  greater  in  con¬ 
nection  with  decaying  organic  matter  than  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  bare  soil.  See  other  items  for  replies  to  questions. 

An  Improved  Nest.— “J.  R.  II.,”  Attleboro,  N. 
Y.,  sends  the  accompanying  sketch  of  a  nest-box  so  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  roller  at  the  front  that  the  fowls  cannot 
roost  upon  it,  nor  sland  on  it  to  fight  other  hens  from  the 
next.  The  end  partitions  are  raised  2  inches  at  the  front 


above  the  others,  and  a  roller  or  8-sided  rod  2  inches 
thick,  is  fastened  with  a  wood  screw  at  each  end  so  that 
it  will  turn  easily  and  a  hen  cannot  roost  on  it.  There  is 
an  opening  at  the  bottom  in  the  front  to  air  the  nests. 

The  Metric  System. — We  received  a  few  days 
ago,  a  postal  card  from  a  friend  in  Boston,  along  the  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  message  side  of  which,  was  printed,  13 
Centimeters— one  Decimeter  and  three  Centimeters  over  to 
fill  the  space.  Underneath  this  was  printed,  “To  make 
the  Centimeters  familiar,  the  Metric  Bureau  32  Hawley 
St.,  Boston,  prints  this  without  charge.”  We  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  a  “  Boston  Notion  ”  the  Metric  Bureau 
may  be,  but  it  takes  measures  in  a  matter  of  fact  way  to 
popularize  the  Metric  System. 

Egg-Eating  Hens.— “  W.  A.  B.,”  Cook  Co.,  111. 
A  nest  with  a  false  bottom  may  be  used  to  circumvent 
egg-eating  fowls.  The  nest  is  made  with  a  false  bottom, 
sloping  from  each  side  to  the  center,  and  one-half  of  it  is 
raised  sufficiently  above  the  other  to  permit  the  eggs  to 
roll  down  on  to  a  lower  bottom,  which  is  covered  with 
soft  hay.  When  hens  are  inveterate  egg-eaters,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  kill  them  than  to  bother  with  them. 

Whitewash  the  Outbuildings.— Now  that 
the  hot  weather  has  come,  it  will  be  necessary  to  clean 
up  the  buildings  to  prevent  the  increase  of  vermin.  A 
good  coat  of  whitewash  well  dashed  on  and  into  every 
corner  will  be  very  beneficial,  and  will  not  only  kill  lice 
and  fleas  and  their  eggs,  but  will  purify  and  sweeten  the 
places.  A  convenient  way  to  apply  the  wash  is  to  make 
a  barrelful  and  spread  it  with  a  Whitman  fountain  pump, 
dashing  it  into  every  corner  and  crevice.  In  this  way 
there  need  be  no  danger  of  soiling  the  clothing  or  the 
hands,  especially  if  a  pair  of  mittens  bo  worn. 

Hungarian  Grass  for  Cows.— “C.  H.  D.,” 

Smithtown,  Iowa.  Hungarian  grass  is  a  useful  green 
fodder  crop,  but  it  makes  coarse  hay,  and  is  inferior  to 
oat-hay  or  corn-fodder.  Sugar-beets,  which  may  also  be 
planted  this  month  (June)  will  also  make  a  winter  feed 
superior  to  Hungarian  grass.  This  grass  grows  on  any 
good  land,  and  matures  for  cutting  in  eight  weeks. 

Peas  and  Corn  for  Fodder.— In  place  of  oats 
and  peas  grown  together  for  green  fodder,  we  have  of 
late  grown  corn  and  peas  ;  dropping  one  row  of  corn  and 
then  a  row  of  peas  close  to  it;  the  double  rows  are  made 
3  feet  apart,  and  are  cultivated  in  the  usual  manner.  If 


the  early  small  corn  is  grown,  the  two  crops  may  he  sown 
late  in  this  month,  or  early  in  July,  and  the  rows  may  be 
made  30  inches  apart.  It  may  be  used  green  or  cured  for 
winter  feeding.  The  peas  fasten  themselves  to  the  stalks, 
and  a  very  dense  growth  is  made. 

Artificial  Food  for  Calves. —  “T.  R.  C.,” 

Mineral  Co.,  W.  Va.  When  milk  cannot  be  found  for 
calves,  a  substitute  can  be  made  by  pouring  boiling  water 
upon  some  hay,  and  mixing  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
this  hay  tea  a  quart  or  more  of  gruel  made  as  follows; 
Take  a  quart  of  flour,  tie  it  in  a  cloth  and  boil  it  three  or 
four  hours  ;  when  it  is  cold,  grate  a  tablespoonful  and 
boil  it  in  one  quart  of  water,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  and  a  little  salt.  This  gruel  may  be  diluted) 
somewhat  if  too  thick.  If  the  calf  suffers  from  diarrhoea,, 
substitute  cotton-seed  meal  for  the  linseed,  and  add  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  prepared  chalk  to  each  mess  of  gruel.  When, 
there  is  an  irregular  supply  of  milk,  too  much  at  one  time- 
and  none  at  another,  the  surplus  may  be  boiled  and  set 
away  in  tightly  corked  bottles  for  use  in  time  of  scarcity, 
and  then  helped  out  with  the  above  mixture. 

Salt  for  Sheep. — When  sheep  arc  turned  on  to  the' 
grass,  a  daily  allowance  of  salt  should  be  given.  A  tea- 
spoonful  for  each  sheep  is  sufficient.  The  safest  way  to- 
give  the  salt  is  to  provide  a  lump  of  rock  salt  in  a  con¬ 
venient  sheltered  place  and  leave  it  so  that  the  sheep  can- 
go  to  it  when  they  wish.  Salt  prevents  indigestion,, 
and  greatly  discourages  parasites  in  the  intestines. 

Seeding  a  Reclaimed  Marsh.— “D.  n.  M.,”- 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  surface  of  a  marsh  that  cannot  well 
be  plowed,  may  be  cut  up  and  pulverized  by  the  disc-  11 
harrow.  This  can  be  weighted  so  as  to  make  a  sufficient 
impression  upon  the  tough  surface  to  make  a  good  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  seed.  Timothy  and  Red-top  are  the  best 
grasses  to  seed  down  with.  Ten  lbs.  of  Timothy,  and  14 
lbs.  of  Red-top  seed  will  be  sufficient  for  one  acre. 

Second  Crop  Clover  for  Feed.— “J.  H.  D.,”' 

Adams  Co.,  Ohio.  When  a  second  crop  of  clover  can  be 
cut  while  it  is  soft  and  succulent,  and  before  the  stems- 
have  become  woody,  and  if  it  is  cured  in  the  cock  and 
not  in  the  full  sun,  it  will  yield  very  acceptable  and  good 
fodder.  Otherwise  it  is  not  only  poor  feed,  but  is  un¬ 
healthful.  In  this  case  it  would  pay  better  to  leave  it  to- 
die  down  on  the  ground  as  a  protection  for  the  next  year's 
crop,  and  as  a  fertilizing  material.  When  the  season  is- 
dry,  second  growth  clover  is  apt  to  be  hard  and  indiges¬ 
tible,  and  unfit  for  fodder.  It  may,  however,  be  cut  for 
litter  with  advantage. 

How  a  Young  Horse  Can  be  Spoiled. — 

“  F.  H.  R.,”  Macoupin  Co.,  Ill.  When  a  young  horse- 
acts  badly  in  harness,  it  is  because  he  has  not  been  prop¬ 
erly  taught  his  business.  To  whip  and  ill-use  him  is  to- 
spoil  him.  A  horse  is  naturally  willing  and  docile,  if 
well  used,  and  much  may  be  done  by  kindness,  patience,, 
and  judgment  in  removing  the  ill  effects  of  wrong  treat¬ 
ment.  A  colt  should  be  trained  when  young,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  taught  its  duties  ;  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  frightening  or  irritating  the  animal,  and  much 
patience  should  be  exercised.  If  the  animal  refuses  to  do 
what  is  required,  punishment  will  make  matters  worse  ; 
something  should  bo  done  to  distract  its  attention, 
when  it  will  generally  become  docile. 

Crops  for  Flowing  Under.— “J.  N.  H.,”  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  The  most  available  crop  for  plowing  under  i© 
red  clover,  but  a  heavy  growth  cannot  be  produced  on 
poor  land  without  a  liberal  application  of  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Winter  rye  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  it 
is  not  worth  nearly  so  much  as  clover.  Buckwheat  ranks- 
next  to  clover,  and  can  be  grown  more  quickly,  it  may 
be  sown  in  May.  and  after  turning  under,  a  second  crop 
may  be  sown  in  July  to  be  plowed  in  in  September.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  plan  would  be  to  sow  buckwheat  and  plow 
under  two  crops,  following  with  rye,  and  plowing  that 
down  in  May  or  June,  the  second  year,  and  then  seed  to- 
Orchard  grass  and  clover,  if  grass  is  wanted.  In  this  way 
a  crop  of  hay  may  be  taken  the  same  year  that  it  is  sown.  • 1 

Seeding  Swamp  Meadows,—"  W.  H.,”  Wythe 
Co.,  W.  Ya.  Timothy  and  Red  Top  or  Orchard  Grass,  are 
suitable  kinds  of  grass  for  moist  meadows.  If  too  rough 
to  plow,  the  surface  may  be  cut  up  and  loosened  with  the 
sharp  disc  harrow,  which  leaves  the  ground  in  better  con¬ 
dition  than  by  plowing  and  ordinary  harrowing. 

Tumors  iu  Cow’s  Teats.— “  H.  G.,”  Cratliie, 

Out.  The  tumors  or  nodules  which  form  in  the  cow’s- 
milk  ducts  are  difficult  to  remove;  the  duct,  however, 
may  be  opened  by  means  of  an  instrument  made  by  in¬ 
serting  a  small  blade  of  a  penknife  in  a  slit  in  the  side 
of  a  thin  piece  of  whalebone  rounded  at  the  end  and 
polished;  the  instrument  is  inserted  in  the  duct,  and  the- 
edge  of  the  blade  which  projects  a  sixteenth  of  an  iuch> 
cuts  the  tumor  and  opens  the  passage.  A  small  wooden* 
plug  is  put  in  the  duct  to  prevent  closing  until  it  heals. 
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Raising  Calves  without  Milk.— “  J.  A.  S.,” 
Dracnt,  Mass.,  gives  the  following  hints  as  to  raising 
calves  without  milk.  I  find  oil  meal  preferable  to  either 
meal,  find  feed,  or  shorts,  first  boiling  tho  oil  meal  in  wa¬ 
ter  before  mixing  with  theekim  milk, and  taking  especial 
care  that  the  “porridge”  he  of  the  temperature  of  new 
milk,  and  commencing  at  first  with  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
oil  meal.  Giving  porridge  of  any  kind  to  calves,  warmer 
than  new  milk,  will  be  almost  sure  to  “  scour  ”  them. 

Soiling  Cows.— “  J.  B.  W.,”  Westminster,  Mass. 
Directions  for  growing  fodder  crops  are  given  at  the 
proper  season  in  Hints  for  Work.  Those  hints  should  be 
read  carefully  every  month,  as  they  are  intended  to  give 
information  on  most  farm  operations  that  will  meet  all 
except  very  unusual  cases.  “Quincy  on  Soiling”  is  the 
only  book  on  this  subject.  This  system  of  feeding  will 
pay  best  where  manure  and  fodder  are  the  dearest. 

Grass  without  Plowing,- “  S.  W.,”  Seneca 
Co.,  Ohio.  Meadows  may  he  improved  by  harrowing  and 
sowing  fresh  seed,  and  using  some  fertilizer  or  fine  ma¬ 
nure.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  turn  under  a  sod  to 
re-seed  with  grass.  In  the  majority  of  instances  it  may 
be  done  better  in  the  way  indicated;  but.  it  should  not  be 
left  until  the  grass  is  totally  destroyed  in  large  patches 
and  the  ground  occupied  with  weeds.  It  may  be  done 
at  any  time  before  July',  and  if  200  lbs.  of  artificial  fertil¬ 
izer,  20  or  30  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  or  a  few  loads  of 
fine  manure,  be  harrowed  in  with  the  seed,  the  catch  will 
be  made  successful  even  in  unfavorable  weather. 

Cats  In  the  Poultry  House.— “  J.  S.  W.,” 
Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  cats  out 
of  places  where  fowls  can  enter.  There  may  be  a  method 
of  excluding  them  known  to  some  of  our  readers  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of.  A  cat  that  will  suck  eggs 
should  be  executed. 

To  Utilize  Bones  without  a  Mill.— “J.  N. 

H.,”  Palatine,  W.  Va.  Where  there  is  no  mill  to  grind 
them,  bones  can  only  be  made  useful  as  a  fertilizer  by 
burning;  the  burned  bone  contains  all  the  valuable  por¬ 
tions  except  the  nitrogen,  and  as  that  can  not  he  saved, 
the  loss  must  be  borne  as  unavoidable.  In  many  places 
it  might  pay  a  miller  to  have  a  bone  mill. 

Mustard  as  a  Crop.— “  J.  W.,”  Eau-Claire,  Wis. 
There  is  very  little  demand  for  mustard  seed  for  grind¬ 
ing,  and  as  a  fodder  crop  it  has  some  disadvantages 
which  make  it  undesirable  when  there  are  so  many  other 
kinds  that  are  unobjectionable.  Mustard  may  be  sown 
early  in  the  spring  and  may  be  pastured,  or  cut  green, 
when  about  ready  to  blossom.  If  left  longer,  some 
seeds  will  mature  to  stock  the  ground  and  make  it  weedy. 

Materials  for  Compost.— “E.  Y.  X.,”  Trappe, 
Md.  Marsh  sod,  lime,  and  wood's  earth,  either  by  them¬ 
selves,  or  mixed  with  barn-yard  manure,  will  make  an 
excellent  compost;  saw-dust  added  would  make  it  too 
dry.  The  best  use  of  the  saw-dust  would  be  to  make 
litter  or  an  absorbent  of  liquid  manure  of  it.  It  might 
then  be  used  in  the  compost  to  better  advantage. 

Tlie  Uilly  Butter  Worker  was  exhibited  at  the 
International  Dairy  Fair  in  December  last,  and  attracted 
much  attention.  In  the  hurry  of  arranging  the  details 
of  this  exhibition,  no  premiums  were  awarded  to  Butter 
Workers,  an  omission  to  be  regretted,  and  one  which 
will  no  doubt  be  remedied  another  year.  The  makers 
of  the  “  Lilly  ”  at  the  time,  complained  of  the  neglect,  as 
they  claimed  that  their  machine  did  the  best  work  of  any 
on  exhibition.  At  the  time,  we  prepared  an  item  to  this 
effect,  but  it  was  crowded  out  by  press  of  other  matter. 
It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  “  Lilly  Butter  Worker”  has 
sustained  the  reputation  for  which  we  gave  it  credit,  in 
Jan.  1878,  being  simple,  easily  worked,  readily  cleaned, 
and  doing  good  work  with  a  motion  closely  approaching 
that  of  the  hand  ladle.  The  Lilly  Butter  Worker  is  now 
made  by  C.  H.  R.  Triebels,  Philadelphia. 

t<  Plymouth  Rocks.”— Though  a  recent  breed 
of  fowls,  the  Plymouth  Rocks  have  already  attained  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  have  a  work  devoted  to  their  history, 
characteristics,  etc.  Mr.  F.  H.  Corbin,  of  Newington,  Ct. 
tells  the  story  in  a  neat  volume  of  nearly  100  pages, 
which  also  gives  designs  for  poultry-houses,  and  useful 
hints  upon  poultry  management  in  general.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  from  this  office  for  75  cts. 

Garget.—"  S.  P.  R.,”  Richmond  Co.,  Ga.  Garget  is 
a  disease  that  requires  immediate  attention.  Directions 
for  managing  this  trouble  have  been  frequently  given  in 
the  American  Agriculturist,  and  there  is  not  a  recent  vol¬ 
ume  without  many  items  in  regard  to  it.  The  disease  is 
almost  always  caused  by  neglect,  and  may  be  easily  pre¬ 
vented.  When  it  occnrs,  the  treatment  is,  to  give  the 
cow  a  strong  saline  purgative,  such  as  12  to  16  ounces  of 
Epsom  Salts,  and  1  ounce  of  Saltpeter  the  next  day;  the 


udder  should  be  rubbed  with  the  hand  and  fomented 
with  hot  water,  and  if  the  milk  is  clotted,  a  solution  of 
one  teaspoonful  of  baking  Soda  in  a  teacupful  of  water 
should  be  injected  into  the  affected  teats  by  means  of  a 
small  syringe,  and  milked  out  soon  after.  The  udder 
should  be  treated  in  this  way  until  it  returns  to  its  nat¬ 
ural  condition;  meanwhile,  the  feeding  should  be  light 
and  the  reverse  of  stimulating.  Prevention  consists  in 
watching  the  cow  as  her  time  approaches,  feeding  lightly 
and  drawing  the  milk,  if  the  udder  is  full,  before  calving. 

Jersey  Red  Sivine.— Mr.  John  L.  Collins,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.,  already  well  known  as  a  dealer  in  small  fruits, 
is  also  engaged  in  the  breeding  of  the  Jersey  Red  Swine, 
which  have  long  been  known  in  portions  of  New  Jersey, 
and  further  south,  aud  are  now  receiving  attention  else¬ 
where,  as  remarkable  for  great  weights  at  an  early  age. 

Salt  on  Wheat. — “T.,”Ind.  See  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  last  October,  page  394,  for  the  effect  of 
salt  on  land,  and  how  to  apply  it.  To  increase  your  15 
bushel  per  acre  wheat  crop,  salt  is  not  a  very  good  fertil¬ 
izer,  because,  while  it  may  increase  the  crop  for  a  single 
year,  it  will  tend  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  soil. 

(. Basket  Items  continued  on  page  339.) 


The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

When  he  appointed  Gen.  William  Le  Due  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  the  President  succeeded  in  thor¬ 
oughly  surprising  the  whole  agricultural  community.  It 
was  natural  that  the  placing  of  a  man,  before  absolutely 
unknown  in  agriculture,  as  the  official  representative  of 
the  most  important  interest  of  the  country,  should  cause 
astonishment,  and  for  a  while  “  who  is  Le  Due  ?  ”  was 
the  conundrum  of  the  day.  When  tne  appointment  was 
made,  it  was  adversely  criticised,  and  the  new  Commis¬ 
sioner  denounced  in  advance.  At  that  time,  Aug.,  1877, 
we  said :  “  So  far  as  the  American  Agriculturist  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  welcome  him  to  the  office  with  our  best  wishes 
for  a  successful  career,  and  he  shall  have  our  support  un¬ 
til  he  proves  himself  unworthy  of  it.”  If  we  have  said 
little  about  the  Commissioner,  it  was  because  there  was 
little  to  say.  The  papers,  mainly  the  daily  papers,  by 
their  Washington  correspondents,  have  made  themselves 
distressingly  funny  over  the  Commissioners  proposition 
to  cultivate  tea  in  this  country.  These  gentlemen  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  ascertain  what  was  proposed, 
but  at  once  denounced  the  whole  scheme.  Now  in  look¬ 
ing  over  the  career  of  this  present  Commissioner,  about 
the  only  good  thing  we  find  in  it  is  the  fact  that  he  gave 
publicity  to  the  suggestion  of  one  of  his  subordinates 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  and  for  certain  uses,  the 
tea  plant  might  be  properly  introduced  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  it  is  hardy.  For  so  much  we  give  the 
Commissioner  credit.  For  the  rest  we  find  little  to  say. 
We  have  kept  ourselves  pretty  thoroughly  advised  as  to 
the  interior  of  the  Department,  and  know  that  it  has  been 
during  the  present  as  it  has  been  through  former  admin¬ 
istrations.  There  is,  as  there  has  been,  an  excellent  work¬ 
ing  force ;  the  subordinate  places  or  heads  of  departments 
have  been,  as  a  general  thing,  filled  by  men  capable  of 
whatever  work  may  be  required  of  them.  The  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  well  equipped  in  every  respect,  and  only 
wanted  a  head  to  enable  it  to  do  good  work.  As  we  have 
understood  the  case,  it  has  been  thus :  The  Commis¬ 
sioner,  aware  that  he  knew  nothing  himself  about  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  collateral  sciences,  was  jealous  of  his 
subordinates  who  did  know  something,  and  fearful  that 
they  should  get  some  credit  apart  from  himself,  found 
means  to  make  the  positions  of  these  subordinates  very 
uncomfortable.  We  have  for  some  time  heard  the  rumb¬ 
lings  of  the  storm  that  has  broken  out  in  the  resignation 
of  the  Entomologist,  Prof.  C.  Y.  Riley.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  Watts  and  Doct.  Parry  over  again.  A  man  ont  of 
place  as  Commissioner,  did  not  know  that  in  becoming  a 
subordinate,  a  man  of  science  did  not  sell  his  independ¬ 
ence  or  give  up  his  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman. 
There  is  much  talk  about  the  forced  resignation  of  Prof. 
Riley,  and  great  sympathy  expressed  for  him.  For  our 
part,  we  are  glad  that  he  is  not  buried  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  but  is  where  the  country  may  still  have 
the  benefit  of  his  valuable  services.  The  Washington 
correspondents  state  that  the  enforced  resignation  of 
Prof.  Riley  will  lead  to  a  Congressional  investigation. 
We  don’t  think  that  Riley  will  care  much  for  this,  but 
we  think  that  the  leading  seedsmen  of  the  country  will 
like  it.  The  seed  distribution  as  it  has  been  heretofore 
and  is  now  managed,  is  simply  an  outrage.  Why  should 
the  seed-trade,  of  all  others,  be  selected  for  the  opposition 
of  the  great  TJ.  S.  Government,  and  these  goods  be  given 
away,  while  all  other  trades  are  allowed  to  sell  their 
goods  without  Government  interference?  But  if  seeds 
are  to  be  given— or  thrown — away  by  the  Government, 
why  should  not  all  seedsmen  have  a  chance  in  supplying 
them  ?  Seeds  went  from  a  former  Commissioner’s  own 


farm.  Are  anybody’s  “sisters  and  their  cousins  and 
their  aunts”  now  furnishing  seeds?  This  seed-tracto 
has  been  a  stumbling  block  heretofore  ;  how  is  it  now? 
If  there  is  to  be  a  Congressional  investigation — and  we 
hope  there  may— it  need  not  bother  itself  much  with  the 
present  Commissioner.  The  matter  lies  deeper  than  that. 
The  Department  was  established,  if  we  mistake  not,  in 
1862.  It  has  had  a  trial  of  17  years — What  has  it  done  ? 
We  do  not  array  the  sums  that  have  been  appropriated — 
for  we  hold  that  had  they  been  ten  times  as  large,  they 
would  have  been  well  expended  had  they  helped  agricul¬ 
ture  at  all.  If  there  is  an  investigation,  let  the  investiga¬ 
tors  start  at  the  bottom  and  first,  ask— Do  we  need  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture — if  so,  what  for?  What  shall  be 
its  duties,  aud  how  shall  the  Department  be  made  useful  ? 
The  agriculturists  of  the  country  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  if  the  Government  meddles  with  agriculture  at  all  it 
shall  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will  not  belittle  their  pur¬ 
suit.  They  do  not  want  a  Department  that  seems  to  he 
run  for  but  two  ends — to  afford  an  asylum  for  some 
nobody,  and  to  send  out  poor  seeds  at  public  expense. 
Thus  far  the  affair  has  been  simply  ridiculous.  The  first 
Commissioner  was  Newton,  ex-milk-man,  who  held  his 
place  through  kitchen  influence  at  the  White  House — the 
story  connected  therewith  doing  more  credit  to  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  heart  than  to  his  judgment.  Then  followed 
Col.  Capron,  who  for  the  time  he  held  the  place  at  least 
made  it  respectable,  but  the  Emperor  of  Japan  called 
louder  than  Uncle  Sam,  and  he  went.  Then  we  had  Mr. 
Watts  appointed,  it  is  said  because  he  was  hospitable  to 
the  then  President  while  he  was  on  a  fishing  excursion. 
Watts  was  great  on  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  when  he 
took  his  pen  in  hand  the  English  language  had  to  “get 
up  and  git.”  We  never  knew  how  Watts  went  out,  but 
he  went — Le  Due  came  in,  and  there  we  stop. 

- - m  m - — • 

Pearl  Millet.  —  Peter  Henderson.  —  The 

“Planter  and  Granger.” 

— 

The  American  Agriculturist  catches  it  I  A  paper  called 
the  “Planter  and  Granger,”  published  at  Atlanta,  Ga  , 
gives  us,  bo  to  speak,  “  a  piece  of  its  mind  ” — not  open¬ 
ly,  but  over  the  back  of  Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  As  a 
general  thing,  when  such  journals  attack  us,  we  feel  like 
the  blacksmith  whose  little  wife  used  to  beat  him  ;  when 
a  friend  remonstrated  with  him  for  allowing  such  domes¬ 
tic  relations  he  replied :  “  It  doesn’t  hurt  me,  and  seems 
to  do  her  lots  of  good.”— When  such  attacks  are  made  we 
usually  ignore  them  altogether,  the  thing  of  all  others 
most  annoying  to  the  assailants.  In  the  present  case  we 
might  pursue  the  same  course  were  not  our  contributor, 
Mr.  Henderson,  attacked  instead  of  ourselves.  The  ai  ti¬ 
de  in  question  says  that  Mr.  Henderson  “is  making  a 
great  blow  about  his  ‘Pearl  Millet.’  He  has  written 
marvellous  accounts  of  its  wonderful  productiveness  and 
richness,  and  is  selling  seed  in  fancy  paper  packages  at 
$1.60  per  pound.  *  *  *  The  Pearl  Millet  is  nothing 
in  the"  world  hut  the  well-known  ‘  Cat-tail  Millet.’  *  *  * 

Any  quantity  of  the  seed  can  be  bought  of - ,  Atlanta, 

for  20  cents  a  pound,  something  of  a  saving  over  $1.60  a 
pound.  This  Millet  can  be  cut  four  or  five  times  a  year. 
The  writer  has  raised  it  for  several  years,  having  a  small 
patch  in  drill  for  cutting  green  for  cattle.  Now  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  i>?  making  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  He  has  by  sharp 
management,  big  blowing,  and  judicious  advertising, 
gotten  up  a  sensation  and  a  big  run  on  it.  It.  is  an  old 
thing -under  a  new  name.  It.  is  this  sort  of  clap-trap  busi¬ 
ness  that,  does  harm  to  agriculture.  Pearl  Millet  is  treated 
by  Mr.  Henderson  as  a  new  forage  plant  when  it  is  an  old 
one.  *  *  *  We  hope  our  exchanges  will  explain  this 
and  all  such  similar  frauds,  that  people  may  not  he  de¬ 
luded.  The  Cat-tail  Millet  is  a  fair  forage  plant,  and  every 
farmer  should  have  a  patch  for  green  soiling.  But  let  no 
one  be  simple  enough  to  pay  Mr.  Henderson  his  extrava¬ 
gant  fancy  price  for  seed  under  a  fancy,  spurious  name, 
when  the  same  tiling  under  its  proper  name  can  be  bought 
for  one-sixth  the  price.” — This  is  the  “Planter  and 
Granger’s  ”  rather  rambling  and  incoherent  indictment 
against  Mr.  Henderson.  It  is  a  well  known  rule, /also  in 
uno,  /also  in  omnibus— false  in  one,  false  in  all.  We  can 
test  the  strength  of  the  indictment  by  examining  a  single 
clause.  This  writer  says:  “Pearl  Millet  is  treated  by 
Mr.  Henderson  as  a  new  forage  plant  when  it  is  an  old 
one.” — Let.  ns  see  about  this.  Mr.  Henderson’s  first  pub¬ 
lication  concerning  this  plant  appeared  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  in  Nov.,  1878,  p.  420.  His  article  begins : 
“Pearl  Millet  has  been  cultivated  for  some  years  as  a 
forage  plant  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  as  ‘  African 
Cane,’  ‘Egyptian  Millet,’  ‘Japan  Millet,’  and  in  some 
places  as  ‘  Horse  Millet;’  but  little  was  known  of  it  at  the 
north  before  l  ist  year.”— Does  this  look  like  treating  it 
as  a  “  new  forage  plant  ?  ” — Were  it  worth  the  while,  we 
could  show  the  falsity  of  other  statements.  The  article 
charges  that  Mr.  Henderson  offers  the  seed  under  a 
“spurious  name.” — We  are  interested  in  that  charge,  for 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  we  were  the  first  to  publish  the 
name  “Pearl  Millet.”  In  January,  1878,  we  gave  an  en¬ 
graving  and  description  of  the  plant;  we  had  five  names 
by  which  the  plant  was  known  in  different  localities  from 
which  to  choose,  three  were  geographical  names,  which 
are  also  applied  to  other  plants,  and  thus  confuse  ;  ono 
was  “  Horse,”  of  no  special  fitness,  and  the  other  “Pearl,” 
having  reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  seed,  and  that 
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was  chosen  as  the  least  objectionable  name.  We  were 
not  then  aware  that  there  was  a  high  authority  on  names 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  we  might  not  have  dared  to  select  a 
name  without  asking  permission.  That  name  “  Pearl 
Millet”  is  fixed,  however  persuasively  this  writer  may 
wave  his  “  Cat-tail.”  We  say  “  fixed,”  as  all  the  accepted 
rules  for  establishing  a  name  have  been  complied  with— 
what  these  rules  are,  a  high  authority  that  can  pronounce 
names  as  “  spurious  ”  is  supposed  to  know.  Even  were 
his  ‘‘Cat-tail”  a  “  Cat-o’-ninetails,”  we  shall  continue  to 
call  the  plant  “Pearl  Millet,”  and  if  asked  why,  will 
quote  the  old  song,  whiGh  says : 

“  We  alius  call’d  him  Sambo, 

A  'kase  it  was  his  name." 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  “read  between  the  lines,” 
can  readily  see  the  animus  of  this  unwarranted  tirade 
against  Mr.  Henderson.  The  plant  was  written  of  by 
others  long  before  Mr.  Henderson  published  any  thing 
about  it.  Indeed,  some  one  made  a  “great  blow  ”  about 
this  same  plant  as  long  ago  as  1858,  and,  we  will  add,  for 
Mr.  II. ’s  comfort,  that  person  still  lives.  If  we  mistake 
not,  other  seedsmen  advertised  the  seed  before  Mr.  II., 
and  all  the  leading  dealers  offer  it  with  impunity,  while 
he  alone  gets  the  abuse.  The  article  means  just  this: 
“  We  have  long  had  an  excellent  forage  plant,  but  never 
thought  to  tell  any  one  about  it.  Some  sharp  chaps  got 
hold  of  it  and  tried  it,  they  then  went  and  made  a  ‘great 
blow  ’  about  it,  and  people  wanted  seeds ;  they  just  went 
and  sold  seed,  all  they  could  get.  at  a  dollar  or  more  a 
pound,  while  our  seedsmen  would  have  been  glad  to  sell 
their  seed  at  20c.  a  pound.  We’ll  publish  the  head  one 
of  these  sharp  chaps,  which  his  name  it  is  Henderson,  as 
a  fraud.  We  can’t  deny  what  he  has  said  about  the  plant, 
because  we  know  that,  and  more,  to  be  true ;  but  he  don’t 
call  it  by  the  name  it  is  known  by  in  all  our  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  we’ll  get  him  on  ‘spurious  names,’— yes,  and 
he  gets  five  or  six  times  more  for  his  seed  than  our  peo¬ 
ple  can,  and  that’s  an  ‘  extravagant  fancy  price.’  ”— We 
would  suggest  to  the  “Planter  and  Granger”  that  numer¬ 
ous  seedsmen  advertised  as  early  as  February  and  March 
Pearl  Millet  at  $1  per  lb.— we  have  seen  none  at  $1.60.  A 
little  business  enterprise  would  have  suggested  to  those 
who  have  “  any  quantity  of  the  seed  *  *  for  20  cents  a 
pound”  to  advertise  the  fact  in  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  But  instead  of  this  they  prefer  to  abuse  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson.  This  article  is  written  entirely  without  Mr. 
Henderson’s  knowledge,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  him— and 
having  perhaps  done  as  much  as  any  one  to  make  Pearl 
Millet  known,  partly  in  our  own  defence.  The  article  in 
question  is  not  only  libellous,  but  a  libel  with  malice, 
and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  in  any  proper  court 
Mr.  H.  would  be  awarded  exemplary  damages  from  those 
who  have  promulgated  it.  The  article  has  been  copied 
by  other  journals— indeed,  we  only  learned  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  “Planter  and  Granger”  from  seeing  its  libel 
accredited  to  it  in  other  papers.  What  the  “  Planter  and 
Granger  ”  may  do  is  of  the  least  possible  consequence, 
but  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  respectable  journals, 
who  have  inadvertently  copied  this  libel,  will  inform 
their  readers  that  the  charges  against  Mr.  Henderson 
have  been  shown  to  be  groundless  ? 


Moles— Traps  and  Poison. 

The  request  for  the  experience  of  our  readers  in  rid¬ 
ding  their  grounds  of  moles  has  brought  out  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  designs  for  traps,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  novel, 
while  others  appear  to  be  like  those  we  have  already 
published.  We  have  not  been  able  to  study  and  com¬ 
pare  these  and  have  the  needed  engravings  made  for 
this  number,  but  hope  to  do  so  for  our  next  issue.  Be¬ 
sides  the  use  of  traps,  there  have  been  other  methods 
suggested  for  getting  rid  of  moles.  One  of  these  is  to 
open  a  run  carefully,  and  drop  into  it  a  little  gas-tar. 
The  mole  in  passing  through  the  run  will  get  so  be¬ 
daubed  that  he  will  leave  it  in  disgust.  But  will  he  not 
make  another  run,  and  thus  increase  the  trouble?  — 
Another  correspondent,  “J.  P.,”  Jr.,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  says:  “Take  a  small  piece  of  dried  Cod-fish 
skin,  and  place  it  in  the  runs,  and  the  moles  will  never 
trouble  you  any  more.  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail.” 
....Another  says  he  soaked  peas  in  a  solution  of  Sugar 

of  Lead,  and  had  fair,  though  not  complete  success _ 

In  the  matter  of  poisoning,  several  correspondents  agree 
in  advising  the  use  of  Strychnine.  We  give  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  letter  from  “  V.  D.  V.  N.,”  Hightstown,  N. 
J.,  as  the  most  direct  of  any  of  the  several  letters  on  the 
use  of  Strychnine.  We  recollect  that  in  our  only  visit  to 
Hightstown,  many  years  ago,  we  found  the  good  Isaac 
Pullen  sorely  troubled  with  moles  in  his  strawberries  ; 
he  was  using  a  trap  which  he  thought  effective.  Our 
correspondent  writes :  “  I  would  say  that  traps  have 
been  used  about  here  for  many  years,  and  the  moles,  in 
the  places  where  they  have  been  used,  are  about  as  thick 
as  ever.  I  have  used  Strychnine  with  complete  success. 
Take  a  kernel  of  corn,  and  with  the  point  of  a  small 
knife  raise  a  portion  of  the  germ  [or  ‘  chit’  as  it  is  often 
called— the  white  soft  place  in  the  center  of  the  grain.— 


Ed.]  In  the  cavity  thus  made  place  a  bit  of  Strychnine 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  or  a  little  larger ;  press  the 
raised  portion  down  smooth,  and  place  the  grain  thus 
prepared  in  the  runway,  covering  it  up  so  that  no  other 
animal  will  get  at  it.  The  first  time  the  mole  comes  that 
way,  it  will  eat  the  corn.  Eats,  mice,  and  moles  always 
attack  the  germ  of  the  grain  first,  and  for  this  reason  we 
put  the  poison  there.”  As  several  have  written  of  their 
success  with  Strychnine  (some  first  soaking  the  corn, 
others  soaking  peas,  and  introducing  the  poison  in  a 
similar  manner),  the  method  appears  to  be  worth  trying. 


Bee  Notes  for  June. 

BY  L.  C.  BOOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  T. 


SURPLUS  HONEY. 

As  early  in  June  as  the  stocks  become  popnlous,  and 
honey  is  being  gathered  freely,  preparations  should  be 
made  for  securing  surplus  honey.  If  box  honey  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  boxes  should  be  arranged  in  place  upon  the 
hives.  If  extracted  honey  is  preferred,  extra  empty  combs 


TWO-STOBY  HIVE. 


should  be  supplied  for  the  purpose.  These  may  be  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  brood-combs,  if  space  is  afforded,  or  at 
the  top,  by  using  the  two-story  hive,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  manner  of  adding  empty  combs  will  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  hive  used.  If  there  is  not  a  supply  of 
empty  combs  for  this  purpose,  frames  filled  with  comb- 
foundation  may  be  used.  This  foundation  was  described 
in  last  month’s  “Notes.”  The  cells  will  soon  be  drawn 
out  and  the  combs  completed.  As  fast  as  boxes  are  filled, 
remove  them,  and  replace  with  empty  ones,  having  a  care 
to  not  put  on  many  near  the  close  of  the  honey  yield. 

Box  honey  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  dark  room.  It 
should  be  examined  occasionally  during  the  warmest 
weather  to  see  that  the  moth  does  not  disturb  it.  If  signs 
of  moth-worm  are  detected,  the  boxes  should  be  placed 
in  a  box  or  barrel  and  fumigated  with  brimstone.  Ex¬ 
tracted  honey  should  be  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  in 
open  vessels,  whore  the  moisture  may  be  evaporated, 
and  the  honey  properly  cured. 

SWARMING. 

In  northern  latitudes  natural  swarms  will  issue  most 
freely  during  this  month.  The  management  best  for  the 
bee-keeper  to  adopt,  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  his 
object.  If  increase  of  stocks  is  his  aim,  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  methods  will  be  necessary  than  if  surplus  honey  alone 
is  desired.  If  the  latter  is  the  object,  and  no  increase  is 
desirable,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  determine  in  what 
form  the  surplus  is  to  be  obtained.  If  it  is  to  be  taken 
with  the  extractor,  the  beginner  may  reasonably  expect 
to  be  successful  in  preventing  swarming,  but  if  box  honey 
is  desired,  swarming  will  be  more  difficult  to  control. 
If  the  store  combs  are  emptied  with  the  extractor  once  a 
week,  or  oftener,  room  is  given  the  queen  to  deposit  eggs 
freely  and  ample  facilities  for  storing  honey  are  provided 
as  well.  For  these  reasons,  stocks  so  managed  seldom 
attempt  to  swarm.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
mode  of  securing  surplus  is  preferable.  Unrestricted 
natural  swarming  is  never  desirable.  If  box  honey  is 
preferred,  perhaps  the  safest  course  for  beginners  to  fol¬ 
low  is,  to  allow  one  swarm  to  issue  from  each  stock,  and 
prevent  all  after-swarms,  as  this  practice  will  most  nearly 
meet  the  demands  of  the  average  season,  giving  moderate 
increase,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  surplus  honey.  Hives 
for  swarms  should  be  kept  in  readiness.  When  a  swarm 
issues,  hive  it,  and  place  it  at  once  upon  the  stand  it  is  to 
occupy.  On  the  issue  of  a  swarm,  it  is  desirable  to  take 
one  or  two  combs  of  brood  from  the  old  hive,  and  after 
removing  all  queen-cells  from  these,  place  them  in  the 
new  hive  that  is  to  receive  the  swarm.  This  will  usually 


prevent  them  from  leaving  for  the  woods.  The  place  of 
these  combs  in  the  old  hive  should  be  filled  with  empty 
combs  or  frames  filled  with  foundation.  About  three 
days  after  the  swarm  is  hived,  the  boxes  from  the  old 
hive,  which  will  usually  be  partly  filled,  may  be  placed 
upon  the  new  one,  where  they  will  be  completed  much 
sooner  than  if  left  upon  the  old  hive. 

PREVENTING  AFTER-SWARMS. 

To  prevent  after-swarms,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply 
the  old  stock  with  a  queen.  This  may  be  done  by  remov¬ 
ing  all  queen-cells  (cutting  out  with  a  sharp  knife)  and 
introducing  a  laying  queen.  Or,  if  it  is  not  thought  best 
to  procure  a  queen  for  this  purpose,  the  stock  may  be  left 
until  eight  days  from  the  issue  of  the  swarm,  and  then, 
all  queen-cells  but  one  should  be  removed  ;  the  cell  thus 
left  will  soon  hatch.  The  largest  and  most  fully  matured 
cell  should  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  There  is  the  disad¬ 
vantage  in  this  method,  that  the  stock  is  left  too  long 
queenless.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  a  prolific  queen  will  de¬ 
posit  2,000  eggs  per  day,  the  benefit  of  keeping  all  stocks 
supplied  with  a  laying  queen  at  all  times,  is  obvious. 
Unrestricted  natural  swarming  is  open  to  the  same  ob¬ 
jection.  If  any  desire  to  run  their  bees  entirely  to  in¬ 
crease.  rather  than  surplus  honey,  it  may  be  done  by  di¬ 
viding,  or,  in  other  words,  making  artificial  swarms, 
without  waiting  for  them  to  issue  naturally.  When  a 
stock  is  populous  enough  to  spare  a  swarm,  take  out  one 
card  of  brood  with  the  old  queen,  put  it  in  a  new  hive, 
and  place  it  upon  the  old  stand.  Kemove  the  old  hive 
with  the  remaining  combs,  (filling  the  vacancy  with  an 
empty  comb,  or  foundation),  and  the  bees  adhering  to 
them,  to  a  new  stand  This  should  be  done  on  a  fine 
day,  when  the  old  bees  are  working  freely.  These  will 
return  to  the  old  stand,  while  the  bees  adhering  to  the 
combs  iu  the  old  hive  are  mostly  young,  and  will  remain 
in  the  new  location.  This  last  colony  should  be  at  once 
supplied  with  a  laying  queen,  previously  provided.  This 
course  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  condition  of  the 
stocks,  and  yield  of  honey  will  warrant. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pea-Blossoms. — “Ho  bees  gather  honey  from  pea- 
blossoms?” _ Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Bees  in  a  Building.—"  Will  bees  do  well,  if  kept  in 
a  barn  or  other  out-building?” _ Yes,  if  proper  alight¬ 

ing  boards  are  arranged  outside. 

Sealing  Extracted  Honey. — “A.  A.  R.,”  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  asks  “When  extracted  honey  is  put  in  cans  or  jars, 

should  they  be  made  air-tight  ?  ” _ Unripe  honey  should 

not  be  sealed  up  until  the  moisture  is  thoroughly  evapo¬ 
rated.  When  well  cured,  it  may  be  sealed. 


Spreading  Manure. 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  plowing  under  ma¬ 
nure  has  become  obsolete.  Good  farmers  now  no 
longer  follow  old  fashions  because  they  are  old, 
but  having  become  used  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  knowing  much  more  of  the  science  of  their  art 
than  was  known  a  score  ot  years  ago,  they  are  ready 
to  strike  out  new  paths  for  themselves.  The  com¬ 
mon  method  with  manure  now  is,  to  keep  it  as  near 
the  surface,  and  to  intermingle  it  with  the  soil,  as 
much  as  possible.  We  have  discovered*  that  in 
feeding  plants  we  must  not  only  place  the  food 
within  easy  reach  of  the  roots,  but  must  also  sup¬ 
ply  the  best  food  in  the  best  condition.  These  con¬ 
ditions  are  secured  by  a  thorough  mixture  of  the 
manure  in  as  finely  divided  a  condition  as  possible 
throughout  the  upper  three  or  four  inches  of  the  soil. 

The  best  practice  is,  to  spread  the  manure  upon 
the  plowed  ground,  and  to  work  it  in  with  the  har¬ 
row.  This  is  most  conveniently  done  by  having 
manure  in  a  fine  condition.  Fine  manure  may  be 
made  in  two  ways;  either  by  piling  it  and  rotting 
it  in  the  heap,  or  by  using  only  short  litter.  It  is 
found  in  practice  that  it  pays  to  cut  the  litter  with 
a  fodder  cutter,  so  that  it  will  not  only  absorb  more 
of  the  liquid  manure,  but  that  it  can  be  easily 
spread  when  fresh.  The  ordinary  harrow  will  then 
mix  the  manure  with  the  soil  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  With  long  manure  the  work  is  not  so 
easily  done,  but  it  may  be  accomplished  by  perse¬ 
vering.  The  manure  will  be  drawn  into  heaps, 
doubtless  ;  but  by  freeing  the  harrow  and  spreading 
these,  and  harrowing  again,  and  again  if  necessary, 
the  desired  result  will  be  attained.  There  are  some 
improved  kinds  of  harrows  which  do  this  work 
much  better  than  others.  The  sloping  tooth  har¬ 
row  acts  favorably  by  pressing  the  manure  into  the 
soil,  and  drawing  the  earth  over  it ;  the  flexible 
chain  harrow  has  the  same  effect;  but  the  steel 
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disc  harrow  not  only  does  this,  but  it  cuts  and 
breaks  up  the  long  litter,  and  reduces  it  to  frag¬ 
ments.  This  harrow  consists  of  a  series  of  thin, 
sharp-edged  discs,  which  revolve  upon  axles  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  of  the  movement  of 
the  implement.  Each  disc  thus  not  only  cuts  into 
the  soil,  but  it  throws  up  a  small  furrow  of  light 
soil  behind  it,  this  latter  effect  being  assisted  by  the 
concave  or  saucer-shaped  form  of  the  disc.  The 
result  is  very  satisfactory  either  when  sod  has  been 
turned  down  (and  this  comes  under  the  head  of 
manuring),  or  when  coarse  manure  is  to  be  spread ; 
the  soil,  too,  is  left  in  a  very  favorable  condition 
for  sowing  or  planting.  These  short  hints  may  be 
found  seasonable  at  any  time,  because  the  making 
and  use  of  manure  is  a  work  of  every  day  in  the 
year  in  one  way  or  another,  or  should  be. 

- ••«>-«*>- - 

A  Bun  Through  the  Peninsula. 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  published  Editorial 
Correspondence  setting  forth  the  advantages  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  other  Western 
and  North-Western  States  for  those  seeking  new 
homes.  There  are  other  regions  of  country  in  the 
East  and  South,  which  likewise  hold  out  induce¬ 
ments  to  those  who  may  desire  to  engage  in  fruit 
raising,  gardening,  or  general  farming,  and  who  re¬ 


quire  a  warmer  climate  than  is  found  in  the  far 
West.  One  of  these  regions  is  the  Peninsula 
bounded  by  the  Delaware  Bay,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the 
West,  and  commonly  denominated  “  the  Penin¬ 
sula.”  It  comprises  the  entire  State  of  Delaware,  the 
Eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  two  counties  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  area  embraces  about6,000  square  miles, of 
which  8/*ths  constitute  the  State  of  Delaware.,  4/»ths 


the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  2/9ths  are  within 
the  limits  of  Virginia.  The  climate  is  mild  and  ge¬ 
nial.  The  soil  is  easily  cultivated  and  the  seasons  are 
early.  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  are 
within  easy  distance,  and  lands  formerly  comprising 
large  plantations,  are  now  being  divided,  and  can 
be  purchased  from  $10,  up  to  $100  per  acre.  The 
population  of  this  Peninsula  now  amounts  to  some 
300,000.  It  is  claimed,  owing  to  the  above  reasons, 
that  there  is  room  here  for  a  population  of  fully 
1,500,000.  During  the  month  of  May,  we  made 
a  pleasant  trip  through  this  region  of  country,  and 
were  favorably  impressed  with  what  we  saw,  especi¬ 
ally  in  Delaware.  The  accompanying  map  shows 
the  route  we  travelled.  The  native  inhabitants 
appeared  desirous  to  have  Northern  people  settle 
among  them,  and  the  latter, — those  with  with 
whom  we  conversed, — appeared  well  pleased  with 
their  new  homes. 

Inducements  for  Manufacturers. 

Leaving  the  main  line  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil¬ 
mington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.  at  Delaware  Junction, 
near  Wilmington,  we  soon  reached  the  venerable 
city  of  New  Castle,  which,  as  an  inducement  to 
manufacturing  interests  to  locate  within  her  limits, 
exempts  manufacturers  from  all  taxes  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  The  Triton  Cotton  Mills,  the  Tasker 
Iron  Works,  Steel  Rolling  Mills,  Flour  Mills,  Cotton 
Warp  Mills,  and  other  industries  are  in  full  opera¬ 
tion.  A  few  miles  further  south  we  entered 
a  tract  of  rolling  country,  dotted  with  hand¬ 
some  residences,  and  herds  of  Hereford  and 
Shorthorn  cattle.  Fine  crops  of  wheat  and 
com  are  also  raised  here,  and  large  orchards 
of  apple  and  peach  trees  meet  the  eye  in 
every  direction.  Buena-Vista,  the  former 
home  of  John  M.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Taylor,  was  pointed  out.  It 
is  now  managed  entirely  by  its  owner,  Miss 
Douglass,  a  niece  of  the  deceased  statesman. 

The  Great  Peach  Region. 

From  Bear  Station,  fine  farms  are  seen  on 
both  6ides  of  the  railroad.  Reaching  Kirk¬ 
wood,  we  entered  upon  the  great  peach  dis¬ 
trict,  100  miles  in  length,  and  having  an  av¬ 
erage  width  of  30  miles.  The  land  is  rolling, 
and  has  a  red  clayey  subsoil  with  a  sandy 
loam.  At  Mount  Pleasant,  the  eye  rests 
upon  a  level  country,  extending  from  bay  to 
bay,  covered  with  farms  devoted  to  peaches, 
strawberries,  blackberries,  apples,  etc.  One 
of  the  farmers  stated  to  us  that  corn  here 
yielded  from  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  and 
wheat  from  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  Ex¬ 
tensive  hedges  of  Black  Thom  and  Osage  Or¬ 
ange  are  to  be  seen.  Four  miles  west  of  this 
station  lies  Wheatland,  the  former  home  of 
Major  John  Jones,  a  great  agriculturist  in 
his  day,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society,  and  was 
also  very  active  in  having  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  established  at  Washington.  The 
farm  is  now  owned  and  cultivated  by  his  son, 
John  A.  Jones,  who  has  invented  several  ag¬ 
ricultural  implements. 

Shipping  Peaches. 

Nearing  Middletown,  we  passed  the  Fair 
Grounds  of  the  Peninsular  Agricultural  and 
Pomological  Association.  The  annual  exhi¬ 
bitions  here  are  largely  attended  by  people 
from  the  surrounding  country.  Middletown, 
34  miles  from  Wilmington,  is  in  the  center  of 
a  rich  farming  district.  Though  wheat,  corn, 
and  cattle  are  raised  here,  the  peach  crop  is 
the  main  industry  of  the  farmers.  The  fmit 
is  shipped  to  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Buffalo,  Toronto,  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Other  places.  While  New  York  is  the  main  point 
of  destination,  the  shippers  make  serious  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  charges  of  the  commission  mer¬ 
chants  of  that  city.  The  prices  from  Jersey  City 
to  the  stalls  in  New  York  are  beyond  all  reason, 
they  assert.  The  cars  for  the  transportation  of 
fruits  are  built  upon  passenger  springs  and  trucks, 
are  well  ventilated,  and  fitted  up  with  strong 
shelves,  upon  which  the  fruit  is  securely  stowed. 


Fruit  loaded  on  the  cars  will  stand  transportation 
over  1,000  miles,  or  from  50  to  60  hours  of  continu¬ 
ous  running,  if  gathered  in  proper  condition. 

Leaving  Middletown,  we  passed  several  estab¬ 
lishments  for  preserving  fruit,  by  evaporation.  The 
road  lay  through  one  continuons  series  of  peach 
orchards,  until  we  reached  Townsend,  the  junction 
of  the  Kent  County  and  Queen  Anne’s  Railroad. 
This  is  the  highest  altitude  of  the  Peninsula,  being 
96  feet  above  the  tide  level.  The  land  is  of  a  heavy 
clay,  and  well  adapted  to  grass  and  wheat.  Near¬ 
ing  Green  Spring,  we  entered  upon  an  area  of  small 
fruits,  and  thrifty  cherry  orchards  of  “  Early  Rich¬ 
mond.”  Here  connections  are  made  with  the  Kent 
County  and  Chesapeake  Railroads ;  the  former 
running  to  Chestertown,  the  county  seat  of  Kent 
County,  and  the  latter  to  Easton,  the  county  6eat 
of  Talbot  County. 

Fine  Fruit  Farms. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  time  would  not  allow 
us  to  visit  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  where,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chestertown,  are  located  some  of  the  oldest  and 
finest  fruit  farms  of  all  this  region.  Not  far  from 
Chestertown  are  the  orchards  of  the  late  Col.  Ed¬ 
ward  Wilkins,  by  whose  death,  last  December,  the 
country  lost  one  of  its  most  intelligent  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  fruit  growers.  His  orchards  were,  at  one 
time,  the  largest  on  the  Peninsula,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  the  largest  in  the  world.  Near  by  are  the  cele¬ 
brated  orchards— largely  in  pears,  of  Mr.  Emory, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Blakiston,  and  others,  which  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  visit  had  they  not  been 
outside  of  our  prescribed  route.  Comparatively 
little  of  the  fruit  from  this  district  goes  to  New 
York  and  other  northern  markets,  the  bulk  of  it 
being  taken  by  the  canning  establishments  at  Balti¬ 
more.  The  operations  of  Col.  Wilkins  were  on  so 
large  a  scale  that  he  ran  his  own  steamer  from  the 
wharf  at  his  orchards  to  Baltimore.  Those  who  live 
here,  claim  that  it  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the 
Peninsula.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  confined,  in  their  season,  to  Oysters,  Soft- 
Shelled  Crabs,  Terrapin,  Canvas-back,  Red-heads, 
and  other  Ducks,  with  no  end  of  fish,  while  there  is 
a  profusion  of  fruit,  we  must  say  that  they  manage 
to  survive  in  spite  of  their  surroundings. 

.  Dover. 

Passing  Brenford  and  Moorton  we  reached  Dover, 
47  miles  from  Wilmington,  and  the  capital  of  the 
State.  It  is  a  very  pretty  place,  of  some  2,000  in¬ 
habitants,  having  a  post-office  which  cost  $70,000, 
and  several  other  fine  public  buildings.  Not  far 
from  the  town  are  seen  the  handsome  grounds  of 
the  Fairview  Park,  an  agricultural  society  which 
gave  its  first  exhibition  last  year.  Among  other  in¬ 
dustries  we  visited  here  were  the  canning  works  of 
Messrs.  Richardson  &  Robbins.  They  have  about 
$175,000  capital  invested,  and  put  up  fruits  and 
meats  to  the  value  of  about  $250,000  annually.  As 
many  as  180,000  pounds  of  poultry  have  been  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  canning  operations  here  within  three 
months’  time.  Twenty-four  years  ago,  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son,  who  is  a  Massachusetts  man,  started  the  enter¬ 
prise  in  a  small  way  by  canning  peaches  with  the 
aid  of  a  cooking  stove.  The  tomb  of  John  M. 
Clayton  is  pointed  out  to  visitors  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church-yard.  Dover  is  the  residence  of  Judge 
James  Alexander  Fulton,  whose  “  Peach  Culturist  ” 
is  the  standard  work  on  the  cultivation  of  the  peach. 

An  Old  Subscriber. 

Near  Wyoming  Station,  a  few  miles  from  Dover, 
we  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Carey,  who  has 
been  a  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
a  score  of  years.  Mr.  Cary  went  from  New  York 
State  to  Australia,  and  after  remaining  there  thir¬ 
teen  years  among  the  mines,  came  to  this  spot  some 
thirteen  years  ago.  He  now  has  a  most  flourishing 
farm  of  over  400  acres,  which  embraces  about  75 
acres  in  peaches  and  apples,  15  acres  in  pears,  30 
acres  in  blackberries,  10  acres  in  strawberries,  and 
12  acres  in  raspberries,  mainly  “  The  Queen  of  the 
Market.”  He  has  also  several  head  of  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle  on  his  place.  The  adjacent  fruit  farm  of  Mr.  J. 
G.  Brown,  formerly  of  Pennsylvania,  will  likewise 
repay  a  visit.  It  consists  of  400  acres,  of  which 
209  are  laid  out  in  peach  trees.  Fifty  acres  are  dg» 
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voted  to  the  new  raspberry,  “The  Queen  of  the 
Market.”  This  variety  is  found  to  be  specially 
adapted  to  this  region  of  country,  and  promises  to 
supersede  all  other  varieties.  Wyoming  is  mostly 
a  settlement  of  Northern  farmers. 

The  Ross  Farm. 

From  Woodside,  large  shipments  of  fruit  are 
made  to  Western  buyers.  At  Felton,  we  passed 
another  settlement  of  Northern  families.  Bridge¬ 
port  is  also  a  large  shipping  point,  beiug  the  center 
of  an  extensive  fruit  district.  A  few  miles  further 
on,  we  visited  the  large  farm  of  Ex-Governor  Wm. 
Ross;  it  is  now  managed  by  his  son,  Mr.  Jas.  A. 
Ross,  who,  after  being  educated  abroad,  has  be¬ 
come  a  practical  farmer  and  fruit-grower.  This  is 
one  of  the  model  farms  of  Delaware,  numbering 
over  1,200  acres.  It  embraces,  among  other  things, 
ii50  acres  of  peaches,  75  acres  of  blackberries,  40 
acres  of  pears  and  apples,  25  acres  of  strawberries, 
etc.  There  is  a  very  fine  flock  of  Cotswold  sheep 
on  this  farm.  At  Seaford  there  are  a  number  of 
oyster  packing  houses.  After  crossing  Nanticoke 
River,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  dividing 
line  between  the  peach  and  small  fruit  districts,  we 
passed  on  beyond  the  Delaware  boundary  to  the 
quaint  old  city  of  Salisbury,  Maryland.  Proceed¬ 
ing  eastward  we  tarried  a  short  time  at  Berlin, 
which  is  also  an  interesting  old  place  ;  in  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Peninsula  many  of  the  former  large 
plantations  remain  undivided.  Lemuel  Showell  (a 
popular  farmer),  owns  10,000  acres.  His  father-in- 
law,  Col.  Jacobs,  has  15,000  acres.  Land  ranges  in 
price  from  $10  to  $50  an  acre. 

A  New  Watering  Place. 

From  Berlin,  we  rode  a  few  miles  further  eastward 
to  Ocean  City,  a  new  watering  place  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  beach  ;  it  was  started  five  years  ago,  and  now 
embraces  five  hotels  and  three  boarding  houses. 
After  spending  the  night  here,  we  returned  through 
Berlin  to  Salisbury,  and  taking  the  railroad  South, 
proceeded  to  Crisfleld.  Here  large  numbers  of 
people  are  engaged  in  the  oyster  business,  and  there 
are  many  acres  of  new  land  made  entirely  of  oyster 
shells,  extending  into  the  Tangier  Sound.  On  our 
way,  we  were  shown  the  farm  of  Ex.  U.  S.  Senator 
Dennis,  lying  near  Kingston,  and  comprising  some 
1,500  acres.  Dr.  Dennis  is  a  practical  farmer  and 
his  broad  acres  present  a  very  handsome  appearance! 
Close  by,  is  the  old  Washington  Academy,  which 
has  educated  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  South ; 
the  building,  however,  is  now  in  ruins  and  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  negroes. 

The  Westover  Estate. 

Leaving  Crisfleld,  we  proceeded  northward  to 
Westover,  on  one  of  the  inlets  of  Tangier  Sound 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  old  Westover  estate, 
numbering  over  1,000  acres,  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
one  of  the  leading  plantations  of  Maryland.  After 
the  war  it  changed  hands,  and  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Four 
years  ago  Mr.  I.  N.  Mills,  the  General  Agent  of  the 
Delaware  Division  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore  Railroad,  came  down  here  from  Wil¬ 
mington  and  bought  350  acres  of  the  last  purchas¬ 
er.  This  Mills’  farm  is  now  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  pays  a  veiy  handsome  investment 
on  the  purchase  money.  The  splendid  peach  and 
berry  crops  which  it  produces  shows  what  can  be 
done  by  energetic  management  in  this  part  of  the 
Peninsula.  What  is  now  needed  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  this  region  is  to  break  up  all 
of  these  plantations  into  small  farms.  Owing  to 
the  direct  railway  communication,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  quickly  transported  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  other  northern  markets. 

Princess  Anne. 

Leaving  Westover  we  tarried  a  short  time  at  the 
interesting  old  village  of  Princess  Anne.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  wealth  in  this  place,  and  it  figured 
prominently  during  the  war.  The  leading  citizens 
with  whom  we  conversed,  stated  that  the  outlook 
for  all  crops  was  good,  and  that  they  were  anxious 
to  have  men  with  northern  capital  settle  among 
them.  Having  made  the  circuit  of  the  Peninsula, 
we  returned  to  Wilmington,  well  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  and  convinced  that  it 
presents  a  a  inviting  field  tor  those  who  would  like 


to  engage  in  the  raising  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  peach  season  of  Delaware  generally  continues 
about  forty -five  days,  beginning  usually  from  the 
15th  to  the  20th  of  July,  or  10  days  earlier  than  in 
New  Jersey.  Strawberries,  especially  the  early  ones, 
were  somewhat  injured,  and  they  are  not  in  60  for¬ 
ward  a  condition  as  last  year  at  this  time.  As  a 
whole,  however,  the  peach  and  berry  crops  are 
most  promising,  and  it  is  computed  that  there  will 
be  close  upon  5,000,000  baskets  of  peaches  shipped 
to  market.  The  railroad  company  is  doing  all 
in  its  power  to  assist  the  owners  of  the  old  farms 
and  plantations  who  are  willing  to  cut  up  and  sell 
their  lands  to  northern  buyers.  Mr.  J.  T.  Budd 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  this  work  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  Peninsula,  and  can  be 
communicated  with  at  Middletown,  Delaware. 


Valuable  Dairy  Prizes. 

The  business  rivalry  of  the  leading  English  salt 
manufacturers,  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  a  prom¬ 
inent  position  in  the  American  market,  and  the  en¬ 
terprise  they  show  in  their  efforts  to  this  end,  in¬ 
dicate  the  importance  of  our  market  to  their  trade. 
While  their  efforts  are  made  with  a  view  to  their 
own  profit,  they  cannot  fail  to  have  an  effect  upon 
Americau  Dairy  products,  as  the  means  taker,  to 
bring  their  salt  into  notice,  by  offering  premiums  to 
makers  of  butter  and  cheese,  must  incidentally  tend 
to  improvement  in  those  articles.  We  last  year 
noticed  the  money  premiums  offered  by  one  house 
in  the  salt  trade.  Another  establishment,  Messrs. 
Thomas  Higgin  &  Co.,  of  Cheshire  and  Liverpool, 
England,  has  chosen  a  different  method  of  calling 
attention  to  their  salt.  Instead  of  money,  they  offer 
medals  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  In  doing  this, 
they  incidentally  call  attention  to  another  in¬ 
dustry  in  which  this  country  is  not  excelled  by 
an  other — the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver. 
Instead  of  sending  the  medals  from  abroad,  the 
Messrs.  Higgin  &  Co.,  have  properly  recognized 
the  fact  that  American  artizans  can  produce  what¬ 
ever  may  be  required  in  this  line,  and  through  their 
representatives  in  this  country,  gave  an  order  for  the 
medals  to  Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  a 
house  with  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  medals, 
which  we  have  examined,  sustain  the  reputation  of 
the  makers  for  the  production  of  artistic  work. 
Those  only  who  are  familiar  with  the  processes  by 
which  medals  are  produced,  are  aware  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  attending  them.  Whether  there  is  to  be 
one  medal  or  a  thousand,  a  die  has  to  be  sunk.  A 
block  of  steel  is  made  as  soft  as  possible  by  anneal¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  smooth  surface  of  this,  the  design 
for  the  medal  has  to  be  made,  by  cutting  away  and 
punching  away  the  steel.  This  requires  great  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  workman,  as  the  whole  design 
has  to  be  reversed — what  will  be  upon  the  medal  the 
highest,  or  the  portion  the  most  raised  above  the 
general  surface,  must  be,  in  the  die,  sunk  the  deep¬ 
est.  A  glance  at  a  coin — a  half-dollar,  for  example, 
will  make  this  plain.  The  eagle  and  the  lettering, 
which  appear  raised  above  the  surface  on  the  coin, 
have,  in  the  die,  to  be  correspondingly  below  the 
surface.  When  the  die  is  perfected,  the  soft  steel 
is  hardened,  and  is  ready  then  to  be  used  for 


Fig.  1. — the  higghn’s  medal— obverse. 
stamping  the  medals.  But  the  medal,  like  a  coin, 
has  two  si  dee,,  and  each  requires  two  dies.  When 


both  are  ready,  they  are  arranged  in  a  powerful 
screw  press,  and  a  blank  of  metal  of  the  right  size, 
is  placed  on  the  lower  die,  and  the  upper  -one 
brought  down  upon  it  with  such  force  as  to  squeeze 
the  metal  into  the  depressions  of  the  die,  so  that 
when  taken  out  it  will  show  raised  upon  its  sur¬ 
face,  that  which  was  below  the  surface  in  the  die. 
Whoever  has  stamped  a  pat  of  butter,  can  under¬ 
stand  this.  The  stamp  represents  the  die,  with  the 
design  below  the  surface  ;  the  butter — unlike  it  in 
every  respect  save  the  qolden  yellow — will  stand  for 
the  metal.  Imagine  a  force  as  much  greater  than 
is  used  for  the  butter,  as  the  metal  is  harder  than 
butter,  and  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  under¬ 
standing  how  the  medals  are  “struck  up.”  There 
are  72  of  these  medals  ;  24  each  in  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze ;  the  silver  and  bronze  medals  are  alike  in 
size,  the  gold  medal  being  perhaps  one-fourth 
smaller.  These  in  sets  of  three,  are  to  be  offered  as 
the  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  for  butter  and 
cheese  in  the  principal  dairy  States.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  these  will  be  competed  for  at  the  State 


Fig.  2. — THE  HIGGIN’S  MEDAL — REVERSE. 


fairs,  and  we  presume  that  special  notice  will  be 
given  when  the  details  are  fixed  upon.  To  give  an 
idea  of  these  premiums,  we  present  here  engrav¬ 
ings  of  both  sides  of  the  silver  medal.  One  side 
represents  such  a  scene  as  may  be  noticed  on  any 
farm,  with  two  cows  in  very  life-like  positions  of 
repose.  On  the  margin  is  the  legend,  “The  Hig¬ 
gin  Medal  for  the  Improvement  of  American  Dairy 
Products.”  The  reverse  of  the  medal  has  an  en¬ 
circling  olive  wreath,  with  the  words  :  “Presented 
by  H.  K.  &  F.  B.  Thurber  &  Co.”  Below,  is  a 
blank  space  in  which  is  to  be  engraved  the  name  of 
the  fortunate  winner  of  the  medal,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  for  which  it  was  awarded.  Such  prizes  are 
well  worth  striving  for,  and  while  they  are  offered 
in  the  way  of  business,  their  results  will  be  none 
the  less  beneficial  to  our  dairy  interests,  and  it  is 
but  just  to  say  that  Messrs.  Higgin  &  Co.  have 
chosen  a  method  to  forward  their  own  interests, 
which  will  benefit  others  as  well  as  themselves. 


Pearl  Millet— How  to  Dry. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON,  JERSEY  CITY  HIGHTS,  N.  J. 

— 

Since  I  published  the  result  of  our  experiments 
with  Pearl  Millet  last  season,  in  your  issue  of  Nov., 
1878,  I  have  had  scores  of  letters  enquiring  the  best 
manner  of  drying  it  for  “hay.”  Our  crop  was 
sown  in  a  solid  block,  so  that  when  cut  it  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  land  where  it  grew,  and  tied  in 
sheaves  and  hung  up  on  extemporized  single  rail 
fences.  This  plan  of  course  would  not  answer 
when  grown  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  yield  is  60 
enormous  that  such  an  expedient  for  drying  would 
be  too  expensive  both  for  the  labor  and  rails— and 
as  it  is  too  heavy  and  succulent  to  be  dried  like 
Timothy  and  Clover  on  the  ground  where  it  is  cut, 
it  must  be  removed,  as  the  attempt  to  dry  it  where 
it  grows  would  destroy  the  second  crop.  Circum¬ 
stances  of  course  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  the 
guide,  but  I  would  suggest  that  when  grown  for 
the  purpose  of  being  dried,  that  it  be  sown  in  beds 
say  12  feet  wdde,  with  alleys  of  six  feet  between, 
on  which  it  may  be  dried  ;  this  would  be  a  loss  of 
one-third  of  the  land  for  the  first  crop,  but  there 
would  be  little  or  no  loss  in  the  second  crop,  for 
the  Millet  unsold  spread  so  as  to  fill  up  the  alley. 
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Swiss  Cattle. 

Switzerland  bas  long  been  renowned  for  its  kine, 
and  their  product  of  cheese  and  butter,  and  the 
Swiss  herders  are  noted  in  poetry  and  song.  The 
picturesque  dwellings,  and  attire  of  the  herders, 
their  beautifully  colored  cattle,  gaudily  decked  for  1 
the  fete  days,  and  their 
pastures  in  romantic 
Tallies,  and  upon  moun¬ 
tain  sides,  backed  by 
snow  and  ice-covered 
granite  peaks,  have  fur¬ 
nished  numberless  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  pencil  of 
the  painter.  To  bring 
these  dun  or  chestnut- 
colored  cows  from  their 
peculiar  surroundings 
into  strictly  practical 
business  relations, 
where  they  must  stand 
solely  on  their  own 
merits  as  profitable 
stock  for  the  farmer, 
would  seem  to  be  a 
hazardous  experiment. 

But  it  has  been  done, 
and  with  substantial 
success,  by  Mr.  D.  G. 

Aldrich  of  Worcester, 

Mass.,  who  possesses 
the  first,  and  we  believe 
the  only,  established 
herd  of  this  breed  in 
America.  By  the  courte¬ 
sy  of  Mr.  Aldrich,  we  are 
able  to  give  portraits, 
which  are  presented 
on  this  page,  from  photographs  of  a  bull  and  a  cow 
of  the  Swiss  breed.  We  have  now  in  this  country 
almost  every  race  of  valuable  cattle  that  could  be 
procured  from  abroad,  and  this  breed  holds  a  high 
position  among  the  best  of  these,  and  promises  to 
be  an  important  acquisition  to  our  stock,  for  use  in 
certain  localities.  The  habits  of  these  cattle  have 
been  formed  by  long  association  with  peculiar  natu¬ 
ral  surroundings  ;  they  have  been  reared  and  kept 
for  centuries  for  the  dairy,  and  have  been  fed  upon 
valley  pastures,  with  comparatively  light  herbage  ; 
from  these  they  have 
been  removed  in  the 
summer  months,  to  high 
mountain  sides,  where 
they  have  grazed  among 
the  roughest  rocks,  at 
an  elevation  of  7,000 
feet  and  more  above  the 
sea  level.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  these  cattle 
have  become  robust, 
vigorous,  and  healthful 
in  constitution,  active  in 
movement,  and  thrifty 
feeders.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  well  adapted  to  our 
hilly  and  mountainous 
districts,  and  may  readi¬ 
ly  become  naturalized 
in  New  England,  the 
eastern  mountain  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  vast  val- 
lies  and  foot  hills  of  the 
Rocky,  and  more  west- 
.  ern  mountain  ranges. 

Probably  no  other  breed 
is  better  prepared  by 
natural  adaptation  to 
a  wider  usefulness  in 
America  than  the  Swiss. 

Having  been  used  to 
close  association  with 
their  owners,  and  almost  constant  herding  in 
confined  and  narrow  pastures,  where  the  range 
.is  very  limited,  their  disposition  is  unusually 
gentle,  and  their  docility  has  become  proverbial ; 
the  horn  of  the  Swiss  herder  with  which  these 
cows  are  called  home  in  the  evening,  and  the  jing¬ 


ling  bells  which  hang  around  their  necks,  to  the 
music  of  which  they  march  homeward  without  being 
driven,  have  been  so  often  written  about,  as  to  be 
familiar  even  to  those  who  have  not  traveled.  These 
features  are  attractive,  but  their  popularity  must, 
after  all,  depend  upon  the  question  of  profit,  and 
the  pail  and  the  churn  are  the  real  tests.  In  this 


SWISS  BULL  “ALBERT  TELL.” 

respect  the  Swiss  cows  have  made  an  excellent  rec¬ 
ord.  “Geneva,”  whose  portrait  is  here  presented, 
has  given  30  quarts  of  milk  ;  averaging,  for  12  days, 
26i  quarts  daily,  and  has  yielded  3  lbs.  of  butter  in 
24  hours  milking.  This  cow  was  dropped  in  1867,  and 
was  imported  by  Mr.  Aldrich.  Acow,  “  Bessie,”  out 
of  “Geneva,”  has  the  following  record.  Yield  of  milk 
from  Nov.  1,  1877  to  Dec.  31, 1878,  10,905  lbs.;  yield 
of  butter,  for  the  same  time,  573  lbs.  She  dropped 
a  calf  on  August  11,  1878,  was  not  dry  during  the 
14  months,  and  from  the  1st  to  the  13th  of  August, 


SWISS  cow 

the  milk  was  not  weighed.  The  feed  of  this  cow 
was  roots,  meal,  and  bran,  (quantity  not  given),  in 
the  winter  of  1877 ;  grass  and  fodder  corn  in  the 
summer  of  1878 ;  and  hay,  roots,  and  meal  in  the 
winter  of  that  year.  There  are  very  few  cows  that 
can  show  a  better  record  than  this  ;  the  owner 


claims  it  to  be  the  best  well  authenticated  record 
in  existence.  This  cow  was  purchased  from  Mr 
Aldrich,  by  Mr.  D.  G  Roberts,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in 
Oct.,  1877.  The  bull,  “  Albert  Tell,”  whose  portrait 
is  given  on  this  page, is  out  of  imported  cow  “Zuric,” 
and  sired  in  Switzerland.  These  cattle  are  large, 
and,  as  the  engravings  show,  well  formed  :  in  color 
they  are  light  to  dark 
chestnut  -  brown  :  the 
lighter  shade  is  more 
particularly  manifest  in 
a  narrow  line  along  the 
back,  on  the  inside  of 
the  ears,  and  in  the  hair 
between  the  horns  ;  the 
horns  are  short,  of 
smooth  texture  and  tip¬ 
ped  with  black.  The 
nose  is  black,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  light 
colored  band  ;  a  yellow 
strip  extends  from  the 
middle  of  the  lower  lip 
to  the  upper  lip,  and  up 
the  sides  of  the  nostrils. 
The  switch,  hoofs,  and 
tongue,  are  black ;  the 
hind  leg  is  straight,  the 
thighs  wide  apart,  and 
the  hind  quarters  are 
heavy.  These  marks 
are  very  persistent  in 
the  breed,  a  fact  which 
denotes  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  blood, 
maintained  for  a  long 
period  ;  otherwise  there 
would  be  inevitably, 
occasional  cropping  out 
of  variations  caused  by  reversion  to  irregular 
ancestry.  No  other  principle  of  breeding  is  more 
certain  than  this  :  when  a  persistence  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  form,  color,  and  general  appearance, 
is  a  marked  characteristic,  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication,  that  other,  and  more  valuable  qualities 
will  also  be  permanent.  After  all  the  obloquy  that 
has  been  cast  upon  the  fashion  for  solid  colors  in 
various  cattle,  the  idea  has  at  least  this  value,  viz  : 
that  the  breed  is  capable  of  reproducing  a  fixed  type, 
and  if  one  element  of  this  is  reproduced  persistently, 
it  strengthens  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  others  will 
also  be.  In  this  respect, 
at  least,  the  Swiss  breed 
are  strongly  constituted, 
and  their  hereditary 
characters  are  remarka¬ 
bly  persistent.  The 
Swiss  cattle  fatten  read¬ 
ily,  and  reach  a  weight 
of  600  to  900  pounds 
net.  These  cattle  have 
become  distributed 
among  farmers  in  sever¬ 
al  localities,  and  so  fa, 
as  we  have  heard  they 
have  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  their  owners. 
The  enterprise  of  the 
gentleman  who  import¬ 
ed  the  original  herd, and 
that  of  Mr.  Aldrich, 
who  purchased  it,  are 
worthy  of  commenda¬ 
tion,  and  as  we  can  not 
have  too  many  nor  to 
great  a  variety  of  good 
cattle,  it  is  probable 
that  this  first  -importa¬ 
tion  may  be  followed  by 
others,  so  that  the  breed 
may  become  as  general¬ 
ly  diffused  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  would  be  wise 
and  important,  however,  that  importation  should 
be  made  with  judgment  and  honesty,  and  that  the 
example  of  some  importers  who  are  more  remarka¬ 
ble  for  their  skill  in  preparing  herds  for  sale,  rather 
than  for  choosing  for  merit  alone,  may  be  avoided 
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lest  barm  be  done  at  the  outset.  There  are  in 
Switzerland  other  kinds  of  cattle  than  the  one  we 
have  illustrated ;  these  are  peculiar  to  different 
localities  ;  they  are  more  or  less  modifications  of 
the  principal  race  and  of  less  importance  than  these. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  41. 

BT  ONE  OP  THEM. 

Money-saving-  Implements. 

When  money  was  too  plenty,  when  “  greenbacks” 
were,  so  to  speak,  a  drug,  and  used  chiefly  for  spec¬ 
ulation,  we  were  paying  §2  and  82.50  a  day  for  day- 
labor,  and  hardly  thought  it  important  to  do  much 
to  save  work,  and  to  lighten  other  labor  than  our 
own.  We  wanted  machinery  to  take  the  place  of 
man-power  and  horse-power,  simply  because  we 
could  not  get  the  men— not  because  we  could  not 
pay  them.  Now  our  circumstances  are  greatly 
changed.  We  have  more  labor  than  we  can  pay  for 
ready  to  be  employed  at  low  rates,  and  yet  inven¬ 
tion  was  never  more  active  in  devising  machinery 
to  take  the  place  of  labor,  or  to  cheapen  produc¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  great  thing— to  cheapen  production. 
If  butter  is  to  bring  only  20  cents  per  pound,  we 
must  produce  it  for  half  that.  If  we  can  calculate 
on  getting  only  41  cents  for  our  pork,  5  to  7  cts.  for 
beef,  and  similar  low  rates  for  other  things,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  must  raise  our  corn,  and  other  crops  at  a  pro¬ 
portionately  less  cost  than  we  have  been  doing,  or 
we  shall  lose  money  all  the  time.  The  British  far¬ 
mers  have  been  in  much  the  same  position  for  some 
time,  and  the  general  excellence  of  their  imple¬ 
ments  and  their  lasting  character,  albeit  heavier  than 
we  like,  show  how  wisely  they  economize.  Last 
year  the  introduction  of  a  convenient 
Reversible  Plow  Point 
was  a  great  stride  in  the  right  direction.  By  it,  the 
labor  of  the  team  in  plowing  is  greatly  lightened,  be¬ 
cause  the  share  may  be  kept  sharp  and  true,  and  the 
point  itself  always  well  shaped  and  sharp  enough. 
One  share,  with  several  “slips”  or  points,  lasted 
me  all  summer,  and  it  seems  likely  to  last  a  good 
part  of  this  year,  the  points  being  renewed  and  re¬ 
versed  as  often  as  need  be.  Ordinarily,  we  use  up 
three  shares,  at  least,  in  our  gravelly  soil ;  common 
shares  cut  away  very  fast.  Wre  do  all  our  plowing 
— that  is,  both  sward  and  stubble — with  one  plow 
“194,”  and  an  excellent  little  plow  it  is.... This 
year  the  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  farmers  to  use 
The  Sulky  Attachment  to  Plows, 
which  is  applicable  to  any  plow,  and  affords  a  seat 
for  the  plowman,  while  he  can  still  have  perfect 
control  of  both  plow  and  horses.  At  first  sight 
this  seems  like  labor-saving  at  a  costly  rate,  name¬ 
ly,  at  the  expense  of  the  team.  If  I  see  a  hired 
man  add  his  own  weight  to  a  load  that  is  about 
heavy  enough,  he  learns  pretty  soon  that  his  place 
is  on  the  ground.  This  plow-sulky,  however,  is  a 
very  philosophical  affair,  not  only  guiding  the  plow 
more  accurately  than  can  be  done  by  most  plow¬ 
men,  but  making  it  run  lighter,  even  when  carrying 
the  plowman’s  weight.  This  seems  hardly  possi¬ 
ble,  yet  it  is  clear  when  we  consider  that  the  plow 
is  a  three-sided  wedge,  only  one  side  of  which,  the 
mould-board,  does  any  efficient  service,  the  sole  and 
the  land  side,  only  contributing  to  hold  the  mould- 
board  in  position.  There  is  a  deal  of  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  sole,  or  more  correctly  speaking — the  un¬ 
derside  of  the  plow  and  the  ground,  and  hardly  less 
between  the  land  side  and  the  “land.”  This 
sulky  attachment  to  the  plow  has  a  wheel  under 
the  beam,  in  front,  and  one  running  behind  the 
plow  in  the  furrows,  which  take  all  this  ground  fric¬ 
tion,  and  the  lateral  thrust,  made  by  the  single 
large  wheel  running  upon  the  land,  which  is  in¬ 
creased  when  the  weight  of  the  plowman  is  upon 
the  seat,  takes  a  great  part  of  the  friction  off  from 
the  land  side.  Thus  the  team  is  relieved  by  doing 
away  with  useless  friction.  These  two  advantages 
are  certainly  proved  to  be  all  that  was  anticipated, 

and  perhaps  more _ Among  the  untried  and  yet 

most  promising  things,  as  an  agricultural  help,  is 
Ensilage,  or  the  Tanking:  of  Fodder. 

This  practice  on  a  small  scale,  in  principle,  at 
least,  is  ancient.  I  remember  seeing  in  the  Bavar¬ 
ian  Palatinate,  many  years  ago,  and  in  some  parts  of 


Switzerland,  also,  tanks  like  tan-vats,  conveniently 
near  to  the  stables,  altogether  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  water  tight,  and  covered  with  substan¬ 
tial  lids,  which  were  strong  enough  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  a  man,  at  least.  My  recollection  of  these 
tanks  is,  that  they  were  8  or  10  feet  long,  and  about 
5  in  width,  and  perhaps  6  feet  deep.  I  was  told 
that  partially  dried  grass,  weeds,  leaves,  etc.,  with 
some  grain  straw,  were  packed  down  as  tightly  as 
possible,  and  allowed  to  ferment,  the  fermentation 
being  checked  by  water,  which  did  not  entirely  stop 
it.  More  fodder  was  packed  in  as  the  mass  settled, 
and  finally,  the  vat  was  filled  with  water,  and  closed 
down  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible. 

Here  we  had  all  the  conditions  supposed  to  be 
essential  to  the  successful  tanking,  or  Ensilage,  of 
Fodder,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Goffart,  in  France,  or 
Colonel  Morris  in  Maryland,  besides  the  additional 
security  of  the  water,  which,  in  the  case  of  tanking 
corn  fodder,  cut  up  when  green  and  juicy,  would 
rarely  ever  be  necessary,  if  at  an. 

The  process,  and  the  tanks  or  silos,  have  been  so 
well  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist  that  all 
its  readers  must  know  in  general  about  them.  The 
present  season  will  afford  to  the  skeptical,  and  to 
the  “old  fogies,”  abundant  demonstration  of  the 
usefulness  and  profit  of  the  practice.  The  use  of 
tanked  green  fodder  will  enable  us  to  make  milk 
and  butter  as  profitably  at  one  season  as  at  another. 
It  will  probably  enable  us  to  save  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  fattening  beef  in  winter.  The  effect  of  a 
moderate  quantity  of  green  feed  in  both  milk  and 
beef  production,  is  well  known.  This  gives  roots 
their  value  as  winter  feed — making  grain  go  much 
farther  than  it  otherwise  would.  Roots  are  a  form 
of  green  fodder,  in  which  a  small  percentage  of 
nutritive  matter  is  combined  with  an  enormous 
quantity  of  water.  In  the  tanked  fodder  (call  it 
“ensilaged  fodder”  if  you  will),  we  have  a  larger 
percentage  of  nutritive  matter  which  has  under¬ 
gone  a  partial  cooking  process,  thus  enhancing  its 
digestibility,  and  which  has  not  destroyed  the  color¬ 
ing  and  flavoring  qualities  of  the  fodder.  The  fact, 
if  substantiated,  that  it  may  be  so  preserved  as  to 
Impart  Color  to  Butter, 
makes  the  practice  a  very  attractive  one  to  gilt- 
edged  butter  makers.  How  far  this  has  been  tested 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  chlorophyll, 
the  constituent  of  grass,  and  green  fodder  general¬ 
ly,  which  imparts  color  to  butter — is  not  destroyed 
by  the  tanking  process. 

Butter  Flavoring  Principles. 

Whenever  hay  is  so  preserved  as  not  to  lose  its 
green  color,  it  imparts  a  better  and  more  grassy 
flavor,  as  well  as  a  higher  color,  to  butter.  This  is 
accomplished  by  cutting  very  young  and  storing 
without  thorough  drying.  I  have  seen  clover-hay, 
or  rather  clover  not  half  cured,  stacked  up  between 
layers  of  cut  straw,  which  opened  out  in  February 
and  March  as  fresh,  sweet,  and  green,  as  if  it  had 
been  cut  but  a  day  or  two  before,  the  blossoms  re¬ 
taining  their  looks  and  fragrance.  It  is  important 
to  know  if,  with  the  slight  modification  of  color 
which  the  tanked  fodder  undergoes,  it  may  not  also 
be  true  that  those  equally  fugitive  qualities  which 
give  flavor  to  butter  may  not  also  be  preserved. 

Soiling  in  Summer  and  Tanked  Food  in 
Winter 

will  be  productive  of  the  best  crop  a  farmer  can 
raise,  namely,  manure.  Whatever  system  increases 
that,  is  a  boon.  We  all  know  that  when  cattle  are 
soiled  the  manure  pile  grows  faster  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  and  the  continuation  of  soiling  by  means 
of  the  tanking  system  through  the  rest  of  the  year, 
will  give  both  bulk  and  value  to  this  product  of 
the  farm  upon  which  every  thing  else  depends. 

The  Lung  Murrain. 

We  reduce  every  thing  to  science  now-a-days. 
What  used  to  be  called  Lung  Murrain  is  now 
Pleuro-pneumonia  bovina — a  startling  name,  to  be 
sure,  but  none  too  much  so.  Lung  Murrain  is  a 
disease  both  infectious  and  contagious  in  a  high 
degree,  affecting  neat  cattle  only  ;  it  is  often  very 
fatal,  and  although  not  at  once  destroying  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  animal,  and  causing  little  alarm, 
gradually,  though  sometimes  rapidly,  renders  use¬ 
less  a  portion  of  the  lungs.  The  part  of  the  lungs 


thus  affected  is,  in  the  cases  which  recover,  en¬ 
cysted,  and  shutoff  from  the  rest  of  the  system.  It 
may  remain  so,  as  I  understand  it,  a  long  time,  but 
whenever  the  animal  gets  a  severe  cold,  lung  fever 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  the  disease  will  break  out 
again,  to  such  an  extent,  at  least,  that  it  may  be 
communicated  to  other  cattle  in  the  same  stable  or 
pasture,  or  even  in  adjacent  fields.  This  is  what 
makes  the  disease  so  hard  to  manage — it  is  this 
that  makes  a  rigid  quarantine  of  infected  herds,  and 
the  ultimate  slaughter  of  every  exposed  abimal, 
the  only  safe  course.  The  existence  of  this  malady 
in  the  “  swill  milk  stables  ”  of  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  has  long  been  known,  and  the  danger  to  the 
agricultural  community,  often  pointed  out  by  the 
agricultural  press.  So  long  as  it  was  only  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  were  hurt,  or  likely  to  be,  no  body  cared, 
but  the  moment  the  mercantile  interests,  shippers 
and  ship  owners,  and  the  “cattle  trade,”  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  all  concerned  in  the  traffic  in  cattle,  were 
affected,  the  whole  country  was  aroused,  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  General 
Government,  all  took  prompt  action,  and  are  doing 
no  half-way  work,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  Certainly, 
New  Jersey  has  a  well  organized,  prompt,  and  kind 
force  of  inspectors  and  officers.  They  respond 
quickly  to  any  calls  made  upon  them,  their  ex¬ 
aminations  are  very  thorough,  and  they  maintain 
rigid  quarantine  wherever  necessary.  They  have 
killed  but  very  few  cattle  so  far,  and  put  cattle- 
owners  to  just  as  little  expense  and  trouble  as  is 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  herds  of  others. 

The  Murrain  has  been  Spread 
chiefly  by  cattle  dealers,  in  bringing  cheap  cows 
from  the  city  and  its  vicinity  into  the  couutry. 
These  cows  may  have  been  sold  cheap,  just  because 
they  were  known  to  have  the  disease  ;  or  to  have 
been  exposed  to  it,  or  possibly  they  may  have  been 
sold  innocently.  It  would  continue  to  spread  thus 
were  it  not  for  the  vigilance  of  the  inspectors.  My 
own  farm  is  only  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  where  the  disease  is  known  to  be,  and  I  feel 
that  the  only  security  I  have,  is  in  interesting  my 
neighbors  to  absolutely  prohibit  all  driving  of  cat¬ 
tle  along  the  roads,  and  to  prevent  wandering  cattle 
from  pasturing  in  the  woods  which  are  unfenced. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  neighbors  can  pro¬ 
tect  themselves.  Cattle  having  the  Murrain  in  its 
first  inception,  if  in  good  condition,  may  be  proper¬ 
ly  killed.  The  beef  is  not  affected,  and  neither  is 
the  milk.  The  disease  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
lungs  until  it  is  considerably  advanced.  During 
this  period  the  animal  can  hardly  be  termed  sick;  it 
will  cough  a  little,  but  eats  well ;  is  clear-eyed,  and 
shows  no  other  sign  of  disease.  I  believe  the  doc¬ 
tors  do  not  consider  that  there  is  danger  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  disease  through  marketing  such  beef  and 
milk.  This  is  fortunate,  if  true,  for  many  of  the 
sick  cows  are  in  the  hands  of  very  untrusty  people, 
who  will  sell  the  milk  and  market  the  beef  to  the 
last  minute.  I  hope  the  Inspectors  will  be  vigilant 
in  this  respect,  for  the  present  season’s  work  must 
be  the  last,  or  there  will  be  little  hope  of  thorough¬ 
ly  stamping  out  of  the  disease. 


Disease  among  Turkeys.— A  correspondent 
complains  of  a  diarrhoea  among  turkeys  in  his  part 
of  Massachusetts  which  prevails  so  generally,  that 
many  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  raising  of 
this  kind  of  poultry.  He  says  :  “  The  symptoms 
which  I  first  notice  are  these  :  The  appetite  falters 
and  they  stand  around  moping  only  a  little  at  first, 
but  more  as  the  disease  advances.  From  3  to  5 
days  after  the  first  indications  a  diarrhoea  com¬ 
mences,  the  appetite  fails,  and  they  sit  on  the 
ground  in  the  coldest  place  they  can  find.  They 
gradually  waste  away  and  die  in  about  10  days. 
Sulphur  and  a  little  saltpetre  will  sometimes  check 
the  diarrhoea,  but  does  not  remove  the  cause.  It  is 
very  rare  that  one  is  saved  by  any  treatment,  and  if 
left  alone  they  invariably  die.  The  young  ones  are 
attacked  from  6  to  8  weeks  old,  until  they  are  grown 
up.  On  examination  the  disease  seems  to  be  in  the 
intestines,  on  the  part  between  the  gizzard  and 
vent.  The  diseased  parts  are  very  much  swollen 
and  inflamed,  very  tender,  nearly  decayed,  and 
smelling  badly.  The  liver  is  2  or  3  times  the  usual 
size,  and  the  gall  very  large.”  VVe  should  be  glad 
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to  hear  from  any  of  our  breeders  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  disease  and  know  of  a  remedy. 


Over  Fattened  Meat. 

It  is  possible  that  breeders  and  feeders  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork,  are  not  aware  of  the  enormous 
waste  which  occurs  in  the  consumption  of  their 
products.  Of  late  the  tendency  has  been  to  pro¬ 
duce  so-called  improved  animals  which  are  bred 
for  early  maturity,  and  are  inclined  to  an  exces¬ 
sive  deposition  of  fat.  Fat  is  not  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part  of  the  meat ;  a  certain  proportion,  inti¬ 
mately  mingled  with  the  lean,  in  a  manner  known 
as  “marbling,”  is  desirable,  and  tends  to  make  the. 
flesh  tender,  juicy,  and  digestible.  But  when  the 
meat  consists  of  a  small  portion  of  lean,  surrounded 


Fig.  1. — LOIN  OF  OVER-FATTENED  BEEF. 


by  enormous  layers  of  fat,  it  is  neither  agreeable 
nor  healthful  food,  nor  is  it  economical  in  use.  So 
long  as  such  meat  as  this  is  purchased,  though  at  a 
great  loss,  by  the  consumers,  breeders  will  produce 
such  cattle ;  but  it  is  not  a  fact  that  consumers  de¬ 
sire  such  meat,  or  patiently  suffer  such  waste  to  be 
inflicted  upon  them.  The  patience  of  the  American 
citizen  is  well  nigh  inexhaustible  ;  he  submits  to 
that  of  which  he  disapproves  without  more  than 
a  murmur,  because  he  dislikes  the  trouble  that 
would  grow  out  of  a  remonstrance.  But  the  Eng¬ 
lish  consumer  is  proverbially  a  grumbler,  even 
when  he  is  well  served,  and  he  is  now  complaining 
that  he  is  getting  too  much  useless  fat  with  his 
meat.  As  we  have  followed  the  English  fashion  in 
6tock  breeding,  and  have  bought  largely  of  their 
improved  breeds  at  enormous  prices,  so  we  are  al¬ 
ready  producing  meat  such  as  theirs,  to  which  Eng¬ 
lish  consumers  object  as  wasteful ;  and  we  may 
well  take  a  lesson  from  our  neighbors  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  The  “Agricultural  Gazette”  (England)  has 
recently  instructed  its  readers  in  this  respect  by 
producing  copies  of  photographs  of  joints  of  meat 
from  ordinary  good,  and  highly  improved  animals. 
One  of  these,  fig.  1,  is  an  illustration  of  a  piece  of 


LOINS  OF  PORK. — Fig.  2.  GRADE  BERKSHIRE.— Fig. 
3.  IMPROVED  BERKSHIRE. — Fig.  4.  IMPROVED  ESSEX. 


a  loin  of  beef  from  a  highly  bred  Shorthorn.  It  is 
seen  that  the  lean,  shown  by  the  dark  shading,  is 
very  small ;  and  is  surrounded  by  an  enormous 
quantity  of  fat,  which  seriously  diminishes  the 
value  of  the  meat  for  the  consumption  of  any  one 
but  an  Esquimaux  or  a  traveller  in  the  polar  re¬ 
gions.  Figures  2,  3,  and  4,  respectively,  illustrate 
cuts  from  the  loin  of  pork  ;  the  first  being  from  a 
grade  Berkshire  pig,  the  side  of  which  weighed  68 
lbs.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  excellent  sample  of 
pork  or  bacon;  the  second  is  a  cut  from  a  6ide, 


5.— JERSEY  RED  HAM. 


weighing  74  lbs.,  of  an  improved  Berkshire,  which 
had  the  generally  desired  and  fashionable  qualities 
(among  breeders)  of  shortness,  roundness,  and 
thickness.  The  improvement  in  this  ease  consists 
in  substituting  fat  for  meat.  The  third  is  a  cut 
from  an  improved  Essex  pig,  which  is  seen  to  be 
nearly  all  fat.  The  side 
from  which  this  last  was 
taken  weighed  70  lbs., 
and  the  lean  in  it  was 
reduced  as  low  as  is 
perhaps  possible,  and 
yet  to  give  the  ani¬ 
mal  sufficient  muscular 
power  to  carry  its 
load  of  fat.  Figure  5  represents  a  cut  from  a  Red 
Jersey  ham  taken  from  a  10  months’  old  pig  which 
weighed  280  lbs.  When  cut  up  for  use,  this  pork 
had  so  little  lean  as  to  be  uneatable,  and  of  the  280 
pounds  gross  weight,  263  lbs.  was  rendered  into 
lard,  only  17  lbs.  of  lean  meat  being  saved  for 
use,  and  this  was  intermingled  with  sufficient  fat 
to  cook  itself  in  the  pan.  The  comparison  between 
a  Berkshire  or  other  pig,  in  which  the  sides  are  deep 
and  the  lean  is  in  fair  proportion  with  the  fat,  and 
a  pig  of  the  fashionable  roundness  and  shortness 
in  which  the  lean  exists  in  such  remarkably  small 
proportion,  is  very  great,  and  suggests  the  ques¬ 
tion,  if  we  have  not  gone  as  far  in  growing  fat  as 
may  be  profitable,  and  if  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  cater  more  for  the  economical  consumer  of 
meat  than  for  the  tallow  or  lard-rendering  kettles. 


Plowing  with  the  Swivel  Plow. 

Notwithstanding  many  attempts,  which  have 
been  more  or  less  successful,  to  improve  the  swivel 
plow,  this  useful  implement  is  still  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  The  chief  objects  sought  in  improving 
this  plow  have  been,  the  smooth  turning  of  the 
furrow  slice,  and  the  perfect  clearing  of  the  mould- 
board.  Whether  or  not  these  can  be  secured  in 
any  reversible  plow,  is  still  a  question.  A  certain 
form  of  plow  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  a  form, 
too,  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  objects  sought. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  patterns  of  these 
plows  which  do  passably  good  work ;  and  the 
great  advantage  of  being  able  to  reverse  the  plow, 
and  work  back  and  forth  in  consecutive  furrows, 
instead  of  plowing  in  lands,  renders  some  form  of 
swivel  plow  very  desirable,  especially  in  preparing 
for  corn  or  for  fodder  crops.  For  these  purposes 
the  swivel  plow  is  almost  indispensable.  In  plow¬ 
ing  for  corn,  the  planting  may  go  on  with  the 
plowing  and  harrowing  ;  the  ground  that  is  plowed 
to-day  may  be  harrowed  and  planted  to-morrow. 
To  plant  upon  the  fresh,  mellow  soil,  is  an  obvious 
advantage,  and  it  also  helps  much  in  the  forward¬ 
ing  of  the  work.  The  swivel  plow  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  when  crops  are  grown  for  soiling  pur¬ 
poses.  If  the  fodder  is  cut,  either  by  the  scythe  or 
the  mowing  machine,  in  narrow  strips,  across  or 
along  the  field,  the  plow  can  follow  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  ground  may  be  re-sown  at  once,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  enough  to  be  cleared  to  make  a 
“  land,”  and  it  will  not  be  cut  up  with  frequent  back 
and  open  furrows,  but  be  kept  smooth  and  level. 

The  action  of  a  plow  with  a  clogged  mould-board 
is  not  always  objectionable.  In  using  an  old- 
fashioned  swivel  plow,  we  find  the  effects  of  the 
clogging  to  be  such  a  mellowing  of  the  soil  and 
such  a  smooth  laying  of  the  surface,  that  the  seed 
may  be  sown  or  drilled-in  without  any  use  of  the 
harrow.  When  the  plow  scours,  and  the  mould- 
board  is  kept  free,  it  is  only  by  a  packing  or  press¬ 
ing  of  the  furrow-slice  by  which  it  is  made  com¬ 
paratively  solid  ;  and  before  it  can  be  sown  or 
planted,  the  ground  must  be  harrowed.  While 
the  swivel  plow  as  now  constructed  may  not  be 
exactly  suited,  as  yet,  for  its  work,  nevertheless  it 
is  an  implement  that  could  be  used  with  advantage 
in  a  much  larger  variety  of  work  than  it  now  is. 


I.arge  and.  Small  Cows. — The  desire  for 
large  animals  is  not  always  judicious.  With  cows 
it  is  questionable  if  the  largest  are  the  best,  when 
the  cost  of  feeding  is  considered.  There  are  cases 
in  which  a  dairyman’s  fancy  for  large  showy  ani¬ 


mals  may  be  justified,  and  it  may  be  granted  that  a 
stable  well  filled  with  large,  showy  Dutch,  or  Short¬ 
horn  cows,  is  a  very  pleasing  exhibition.  But  when  * 
we  come  to  figure  up  the  cost  of  the  product,  it  may 
be  a  question  if  the  same  amount  of  food  were  ex¬ 
pended  upon  an  equally  good  looking  herd  of  Ayr- 
shires,  the  milk  might  not  be  more  cheaply  produced. 
Where  the  final  end  of  the  cow  is  considered,  and 
the  amount  of  beef  is  an  object,  that  of  course  alters 
the  bearings  of  the  question.  But  bigness  in  cows 
is  not  always  best  either  for  beauty  or  profit  to  the 
owner.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  horses. 


How  to  Lay  Out  and  Shape  an  Ox  Yoke. 

O.  H.  Leavitt,  Androscoggin  Co.,  Me.,  sends  the 
following  method  of  laying  out  and  making  an  ox 
yoke.  Every  ox  owner  or  driver  knows,  or  should 
know,  that  upon  the  shape  of  the  yoke  and  the  fit¬ 
ting  of  the  bows  depend  much  of  the  ease  and 
effectiveness  of  the  working  of  the  cattle.  Mr. 
Leavitt’s  method  is  as  follows :  Elm  of  the  toughest 
kind  is  the  first  choice  for  timber.  For  oxen  of  7 
feet  girth,  or  3,000  lbs.  to  the  pair,  the  stick  should 
be  6  feet  long  and  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  side 
of  the  log  that  will  be  the  top  of  the  yoke  is  hewed, 
and  marked  at  the  center,  and  15  inches  from  the 
center  each  way  for  a  2-inch  bow  hole,  and  12  inches, 
further  from  the  center  for  the  second  bow  holes. 
A  chalk  line  is  snapped  lengthwise  in  the  center  of 
the  timber,  and  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  former 
marks  the  bow  holes  are  bored.  These  holes  must 
be  bored  exactly  perpendicular  and  true,  and  one 
will  be  better  able  to  do  this  by  standing  over  his 
work,  and  after  the  auger  is  started,  to  step  aside 
and  notice  if  it  is  straight  in  every  direction.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  log  level.  The  yoke 
is  then  marked  4  inches  thick  at  the  center  where 
the  band  for  the  draft  ring  comes  ;  10  inches  thick 
midway  between  the  bow  holes ;  and  6  at  inches 


Fig.  1. — TOP  OF  YOKE. 

from  the  outer  holes,  5  inches  thick  for  the  ends, 
measuring  these  distances  so  that  the  chalk  line  is 
in  the  middle.  These  marks  are  then  connected  by 
a  regularly  curved  line,  and  the  outline  of  the  top 
of  the  yoke  is  made  as  at  fig.  1.  Then  lay  the  stick 
on  the  side  and  mark  out  the  hollows  for  the  neck 
3  inches  thick  at  the  center  between  the  bows,  and 
4.  at  the  end,  as  at  fig.  2.  The  center  is  hollowed 
3  inches  from  the  straight  line  at  A.  The  position 
of  the  staple  and  ring  depends  upon  the  work  for 
which  the  yoke  is  to  be  used ;  for  drawing  a  wagon 
or  cart,  the  ring  should  hang  low  ;  for  plowing,  the 
yoke  should  not  be  so  deep  on  the  under  side,  and 


the  ring  should  hang  high.  The  hollow  for  the 
neck  should  be  marked  out  by  drawiug  the  line,  1 
(fig.  2),  in  the  center  between  the  bow  holes  down 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  yoke  ;  the  line  2,  one  inch 
nearer  the  end,  and  the  line  3,  half  an  inch  the 
other  way  from  the  line  1.  The  line  A,  B ,  is  3 
inches  from  the  top.  A  pair  of  dividers  is  set  as 
wide  as  the  bows,  and  with  one  foot  at  1,  a  curve 
is  marked  towards  the  staple  for  the  under  side  of 
the  hollow ;  then  move  to  point  3,  and  make  the 
curve  for  the  under  side  towards  the  end.  Then 
from  the  point  2  make  the  curve  from  the  top  of 
the  yoke  to  the  end  for  the  upper  side.  The  bows 
are  shaped  as  shown  in  fig.  2, 10  inches  between  the 
insides  on  the  line  of  the  holes ;  9  inches  at  the 
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line  0  D,  which  is  8  inches  above  the  inside  bottom 
of  the  bows  aud  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder  ;  and 
the  length  of  the  bow  from  the  line  A,  £,  to  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  bottom  bend,  to  C,  is  18  inches.  To 
finish  the  yoke  when  made  of  green  timber,  build  a 
fire  out-of-doors,  plug  up  the  bow  holes  with  pota¬ 
toes  or  something  else  that  is  green  ;  lay  the  yoke 
on  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  hot  and  begins  to  crack 
on  the  cross-grained  places,  remove  it  and  rub  in 
grease  or  oil,  until  the  wood  will  absorb  no  more. 
Repeat  this  until  the  yoke  is  evenly  charred  all  over 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  deep,  when  it  should  be 
scraped  and  greased  again  while  hot,  and  rubbed 
with  rags  until  no  black  will  come  off,  when  there 
will  be  left  a  black  polished  surface  with  a  hand¬ 
some  finish  that  will  not  fade  or  soak  water. 


PAD  AND  BANDAGE. 


Ecg‘-Spavin  and  its  Treatment. 

The  disease  known  as  “Bog-Spavin,”  and  a  form 
of  the  same  known  as  “  Thoroughpiu,”  are  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  The  fact  that  lameness  some¬ 
times  attends  the  swelling — the  visible  symptom 
of  the  disease — and  sometimes  does  not,  leads  to  a 
confusion  of  ideas  upon  this  subject.  This  may  be 
easily  explained  as 
follows :  Bog-Spavin 
is  of  two  kinds,  both 
of  which  present  the 
same  outward  ap¬ 
pearance,  so  far  as 
the  puffy  swelling  is 
concerned,  but  they 
differ  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  point  that  in  one 
there  is  inflamma¬ 
tion,  tenderness  and 
lameness,  while  in 
the  other  there  are 
none  of  these,  and 
only  an  inconvenient 
blemish  results.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore, 
to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  these  two 
forms.  The  more 
serious  is  that  caused 
by  inflammation  of  the  hock  joint ;  this  may  occur 
from  over-work,  rheumatism,  sprains,  or  bruises. 
There  is  a  soft  swelling  on  the  inner,  fore,  upper 
part  of  the  joint,  where  there  should  naturally  be  a 
hollow.  Sometimes  the  swelling  occurs  upon  both 
sides  of  the  joint,  and  on  pressure  upon  either 
side  the  swelling  is  pushed  through  the  joint,  and 
increases  upon  the  opposite  side,  fluctuating  back 
again  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  This  is 
“thorough”  or  “through”  pin,  the  former  word 
having  been,  years  ago,  used  synonomously  with 
the  latter.  The  lameness  in  this  form  of  the 
disease  is  similar  to  that  from  Bone-Spavin,  and  in 
its  result  it  may  produce  the  worst  effects  of  that 
disease,  viz.,  ulceration  and  bony  deposit,  with  a 
permanently  stiff  joint.  The  less  serious  form  of 
the  disease  is  a  simple  swelling,  which  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  other  form  in  all  respects,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  there  are  no  lameness,  heat,  or  tender¬ 
ness.  The  cause  is  an  excessive  secretion  of  sy¬ 
novial  fluid  (the  fluid  which  lubricates  the  joint), 
which  produces  the  soft,  puffy  characteristic  swell¬ 
ings  ;  and  this  may  occur  from  over  exertion,  or  a 
dropsical  effusion  from  constitutional  weakness. 

The  first  treatment,  in  the  former  case,  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  inflammation,  and  exert  an  easy  pressure 
upon  the  swelling,  to  induce  an  absorption  of  its 
contents.  In  the  latter  case,  the  pressure,  with 
cold  applications,  are  sufficient.  These,  in  both 
cases,  may  be  accomplished  by  using  a  padded 
bandage  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving. 
This  may  be  made  by  any  person,  in  a  few  minutes, 
from  some  strips  of  stout  leather,  a  few  rivets, 
aDd  two  buckles.  The  pads  maybe  made  of  pieces 
of  sponge,  wrapped  in  wash-leather  or  buckskin, 
or  sheet-rubber.  The  upper  strap  is  buckled 
loosely  around  the  leg,  above  the  hock,  to  prevent 
the  bandage  from  slipping  down,  as  it  is  held  by 
the  side  straps.  The  lower  strap  is  provided  with 
a  pad,  or  one  for  each  side,  placed  so  as  to  exert  a 
steady  pressure  upon  the  swollen  parts.  At  the 


same  time,  cold  water  dressings  are  applied,  or 
astringent  applications,  such  as  weak  mixture  of 
tannic  acid  and  water,  or  an  infusion  of  white-oak 
bark.  The  lotions  may  be  made  more  effective,  as 
regards  coldness,  by  the  addition  of  ice  or  a  small 
quantity  of  saltpeter  to  the  water.  Rest  is  neces¬ 
sary  during  treatment,  and  unless  the  causes  that 
produced  the  trouble  are  afterwards  avoided,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  soon  repeat  the  application. 


A  Bean-Pulling  Machine. 

- — 

The  success  of  the  bean  crop  largely  depends 
upon  the  proper  harvesting  ;  indeed,  this  is  the 
most  important  labor  connected  with  the  crop,  as  it 
must  be  done  neither  too  early  nor  too  late.  No 
doubt  that  many  a  grower  of  beans  has  wished  for 
some  mechanical  aid  in  the  tedious  task  of  pulling 
the  plants.  Mr.  H.  B.  Morrison,  of  Genesee  Co., 
N.  Y.,  wished  this,  and  began  some  time  ago  to 
embody  his  thoughts  in  a  machine,  which,  after  va¬ 
rious  modifications,  he  has  brought  to  such  perfec¬ 
tion  as  to  warrant  him  in  applying  for  a  patent  for 
it.  The  engraving,  from  a  photograph,  shows  the 
exterior  of  the  Bean-Puller  as  it  now  appears.  The 
machiue  is  simply  constructed.  It  consists  of  the 


two  rows  at  once  can  be  made.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  further  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  use  of  the  bean-puller ;  these  will  be  obvious 
to  the  practical  bean-grower. 


Fig.  3.  BARRACK  COMPLETE. 


A  BEAN  HARVESTING  MACHINE. 

driving  wheels  which  run  on  each  side  of  the  row, 
a  pair  of  shafts  in  which  the  horse  travels  on  one 
side  of  the  row,  so  as  to  avoid  trampling  on  the 
beans.  The  adjustable  frame  of  the  machine  is 
hinged  to  the  axle,  the  pullers  being  attached  by 
their  hinder  ends  to  the  front  end,  resting  on  two 
small  wheels  at  the  front ;  the  extended  gathering 
fingers  taking  up  the  plants  or  “  bushes”  from  the 
ground,  aud  conveying 
them  to  and  between 
the  front  ends  of  the 
central  space  of  the 
frame, while  the  extend¬ 
ed  share  loosens  the 
roots  so  that  the  plants 
are  taken  up  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  and  drop¬ 
ped  to  the  rear  in 
■c,.  ,  „  „  rows.  The  shafts  are 

so  arranged  that  the 
driver  can  direct  the  draft  and  guide  the  pullers 
along  the  rows,  following  any  deviation  from  a 
straight  line  that  may  have  been  made  in  planting. 


Fig.  2. — ROOF  READY  FOR  THATCHING. 

The  pullers  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  or  thrown  in 
and  out  of  gear  by  the  driver  without  leaving  his 
seat  or  stopping  the  horse.  One  great  advantage 
of  the  machine  is  that  the  beans  need  not  be  pulled 
until  they  are  nearly  cured,  without  being  shelled 
aud  lost,  while  they  are  freed  from  earth,  and  dam¬ 
age  by  soiling  is  prevented.  Machines  for  pulling 


Cheap  and  Easily  Made  Barracks. 

Some  time  ago  we  gave  directions  for  building 
barracks  for  hay  or  grain,  which  were  too  costly  for 
those  without  some 
money  at  command 
to  purchase  the  ma¬ 
terials.  A  plan  is 
here  given  for  mak¬ 
ing  these  conveni¬ 
ences,  with  materials 
that  need  not  cost 
one  dollar,  and  which 
may  be  built  by  any 
one  having  an  ordi¬ 
nary  amount  of  skill. 

Four  poles,  20  feet 
long,  are  set  in  the 
ground,  16  feet  apart, 
about  4  feet  deep.  These  poles  should  be  of  dura¬ 
ble  timber ;  the  part  set  in  the  ground  is  to  be  left 
of  the  natural  size,  be¬ 
ing  denuded  only  of  the 
bark,  and  the  remainder 
may  be  hewed  down  to 
a  neatly  tapering  form. 
Holes  are  bored  in  these 
poles,  and  pins  of  wood 
or  iron  inserted,  to  hold 
up  the  roof.  The  frame 
of  the  roof  is  made  of  4 
sills,  halved  and  pinned 
together  at  the  corners, 
and  having  a  short  cross 
piece  pinned  at  each 
corner,  18  inches  from 
the  end,  as  may  be  seen 
in  figure  1.  Light  poles 
for  rafters  are  then  fit¬ 
ted  into  the  cross  pieces, 
into  2  inch  holes,  the 
part  inserted  in  the 
timbers  being  pinned 
fast  with  half  inch  pins. 
Similar  poles  are  fit¬ 
ted  into  the  sills,  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be 
gathered  together  at  the  top,  as  shown  at  fig.  2,  and 
secured  by  an  iron  band,  or  may  be  bound  together 
by  fence  wire.  Some  cross  strips  of  flattened  poles 
or  split  hoop-pole  stuff,  are  then  pinned  with  half¬ 
inch  pins,  or  bound  to  the  rafters,  with  hickory  or 
white  oak  withes,  softened  and  toughened  in  a  fire. 
The  frame  is  then  thatched  with  straw  or  bog-hay, 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  for  July,  1874,  p.  257.  The  result,  seen  in  fig.  3, 
is  a  stiff',  substantial  structure,  which  will  hold  8  to 


Fig.  4. — LEVER  FOR  RAISING  ROOF. 

10  tons  of  hay  or  sheaf-grain,  and  preserve  it  as 
well  as  if  it  were  in  the  most  costly  barn.  In  filling 
a  barrack  of  this  kind,  the  hay  may  be  built  out  2 
feet  each  way  wider  than  the  roof,  making  the 
stack  20  feet  square,  up  to  near  the  top,  when  it 
may  be  gradually  drawn  in,  and  raked  down  from 
top  to  bottom,  the  loose  hay  being  thrown  upon 
the  top.  The  roof  is  then  let  down  upon  the  hay, 
which  is  thus  completely  protected  from  the 
weather.  The  roof  is  raised  or  lowered  by  means 
of  the  lever  shown  at  fig.  4;  this  is  rested  upon  a 
pin  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  post,  and  the  pivoted  end 
is  placed  under  the  comer  of  the  roof,  which  is 
raised  by  depressing  the  handle  of  the  lever. 


Roots.— A  small  piece  of  ground  not  otherwise 
occupied,  may  very  profitably  be  used  for  roots.  It 
is  an  easy  matter,  now  that  artificial  fertilizers  can 
be  so  readily  procured  for  this  crop,  to  put  in  an 
acre  or  so.  Sugar  beets  may  be  sown  in  June,  Ruta- 
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bagas,  in  June  or  July,  and  turnips,  in  July  or  Au¬ 
gust,  and  no  other  crop  which  can  he  grown,  gives 
better  returns  for  the  labor  and  trouble  than  roots. 


Making  Split  and  Shaved  Shingles. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  a  roofing  material  bet¬ 
ter,  on  the  whole,  than  well  made  shingles.  If  well 
made,  well  laid,  and  properly  pre¬ 
pared  for  use,  they  may  last  a  life¬ 
time,  which  is  as  much  as  can  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  of  any  roofing. 
Shingles  may  be  made  of  any  tim¬ 
ber  that  splits  well  and  will  not 
curl  up  after  repeated  wetting  and 
drying.  Pine,  cypress,  and  cedar, 
are  the  best  materials  for  shingles  ; 
chestnut,  oak,  ash,  hemlock,  and 


Fig.  1.  BLOCK. 


other  woods,  may  be  used  when  the  former  can  not 
be  procured.  The  first  step  in  making  shingles  is,  to 
saw  the  timber  into  blocks  of  the  proper  length — 
14,  16,  18,  or  24  inches,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
block  is  then  split  into  segments,  as  shown  in  fig.  1, 
by  means  of  a  tool  known  as  a  frow  (fig.  2),  and  a 


Fig.  2.— frow. 


Fig.  3.— MALLET. 


SPLIT  SEGMENT. 


mallet  (fig.  3).  The  blocks  are  freed  from  the  sap 
wood  and  the  heart,  and  are  then  split  down  the 
sides  in  the  manner  marked  at  fig.  4,  into  shakes 
(fig.  5).  The  shakes  are  then  held  in  a  shaving- 
horse  (fig.  6),  and  by  means  of  a  drawing-knife, 
figure  7,  shaved  down  to  a  sharp 
edge  at  one  end,  and  smoothed 
at  the  sides,  when  they  are 
finished  shingles  (fig.  8).  It  is 
important  to  have  the  original 
blocks  sawed  true  and  square  at 
each  end,  else  the  shingles  will 
be  imperfect,  and  the  butts, 
which  are  exposed  on  the  roof, 
lie  irregularly.  When  finished, 
the  shingles  are  put  up  in 
bunches  of  250,  or  400,  each— that  is,  of  so  many 
nominal,  not  actual,  shingles ;  a  shingle  being  held 
to  be  only  4  inches  wide.  So  that  one  8  inches 
wide,  counts  as  two,  and  one  6  inches  wide,  counts 
as  one  and  a  half.  Thus,  a  bunch  of  25  courses  (on 
each  side)  with  a  20-inch  band,  will  have  1,000 
running  inches  of  shingle,  equal  to  250 
shingles ;  or  a  32-incli  band  with  25 
courses  will  contain  400  shingles.  The 
manner  of  packing  shingles,  and  the 
press  used  making  the  bunches,  is 
shown  in  figure  9.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  shingle-machines  which  saw 
them  out  of  the  blocks,  and  by  using 
5.  shake,  these,  the  shingles  may  be  made  of  tim¬ 
ber  which  will  not  split,  even  cross-grained  timber, 
or  that  with  knots,  if  these  are  tight,  may  be  used. 
A  sawed  shingle  roof  lies  closer  than  one  of  split 
shingles,  but  as  there  is  a  fuzzy  surface  left  by  the 
saw,  they  soak  more  water,  dry  more  slowly,  and 
are  less  durable  than  the  other. 


The  Care  of  Young  Turkeys. 

It  is  a  joyful  morning  to  the  farmer  when  he  dis- 


7.— DRAWING  KNIFE. 


er,  as  she  leaves  her  nest.  The  critical  season  of 
turkey  raising  is  now  before  him.  Upon  his  con¬ 
stant  care  and  watchfulness  for  the  next  three  or 
four  weeks  depends  his  success  and  his  profits.  It 
is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that  the  care  of 
the  young  broods  should  be  committed  to  some  one 
individual.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  in  carrying  the  young 
chicks  through  their  first 
month.  They  are  very 
tender,  and  they  have  many 
enemies  from  the  start.  The  mother  bird  has  wise 
instincts,  to  guard  her  brood  against 
harm  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  in 
domestication,  she  needs  close  watching 
to  guard  them  against  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey,  against  roaming  for  food  too 
early  in  the  morning,  and  especially 
against  storms.  If  the  farmer  can  not 
attend  to  this  himself,  he  should  put 
•Fig-  8.  the  care  upon  some  one  else,  who 
will  look  after  the  broods  at  short  intervals 
during  the  day,  and  see  them  properly  sheltered 
for  the  night.  Women  who  have  a  fondness  for 
the  work,  make  the  best  guardiaus  of  the  young 
broods.  Each  little  flock  should  be  counted  every 
night,  as  they  come  to  their  roost,  and  if  any  are 
missing,  they  should  be  looked  after.  They  can  be 
controlled  in  their  wanderings,  at  first,  by  frequent 
feeding.  Like  all  other  birds,  they  follow  the  feed 
very  strictly,  and  will  not  wander  very  far  from 
food  that  is  regularly  and  bountifully  supplied.  On 
most  farms  where  turkeys  have  been  raised  for 
many  years,  the  insects  are  kept  down  by  these 
ravenous  birds,  and  there  is  a  dearth  of  animal 


physics,  that  two  things  canuot  occupy  the  same 
space,  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  equally  true,  that 
two  plants  cannot  subsist  upon  the  same  food. 


Fig.  1. — FEED-BOX. 

Weeds  rob  the  crop,  and  to  destroy  the  robbers,  is 
a  work  that  lasts  through  the  entire  season.  The 
earlier  it  is  done,  the  less  it  costs. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

Feed-Boxes,  made  as  shown  in  figure  1,  are 
convenient  either  for  the  cattle  to  feed  from, 


Fig.  6.— SHAVING  HORSE. 

covers  his  first  brood  of  young  turkeys  following 
the  cautious  tread,  and  the  low  cluck  of  the  moth¬ 


Fig.  9.— PRESSING  AND  PACKING  SHINGLES 

food,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

This  must  be  supplied  in  some  form  very  soon  af¬ 
ter  the  young  turkeys  begin  to  eat.  On  dairy 
farms,  the  most  convenient  supply  is  buttermilk, 
or  sour  milk  and  curds,  which  generally  go  to  the 
pig-stye.  Coarse  ground  Indian  meal,  mixed  with 
milk,  makes  an  excellent  food  for  the  young  birds, 
of  which  they  never  seem  to  tire.  One  of  the  most 
successful  turkey  raisers  in  the  circle  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  keeps  a  supply  of  Indian  meal  and 
milk  always  within  reach  of  the  young  turkeys. 

His  success  is  almost  uniform,  and  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  heavy  Naragansetts  that  roost  upon 
his  poles  at  Thanksgiving,  are  good  evidence  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  feeding.  After  the  first  month  is 
passed,  and  the  broods  are  trained  to  come  home  at 
night,  they  may  be  driven  farther  from  the  house, 
and  have  some  liberty.  Yet  they  should  be  looked 
after  toward  nightfall,  and  the  flock  be  regularly 
counted,  until  the  season  closes.  The  price  of 
large  flocks- of  large  and  well  fattened  turkeys  is 
constant  vigilance  from  May  to  November. 

Clean  Cultivation.— If  any  one  doubts  that 
the  mellowing  or  loosening  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  of  use  to  moisten  it  in  warm,  dry  weather, 
he  will  hardly  doubt  that  this  operation  will  effect 
the  destruction  of  weeds.  And  this  work  is  the 
most  important  of  the  year.  It  is  a  principle  in 


Fig.  2. — PORTABLE  BARREL  AND  FEED  TRUCK. 

or  for  carrying  the  feed  to  them.  These  are  made 
of  f  pine  lumber,  with  flaring  sides,  24  inches  long, 
14  inches  wide,  and  about  8  or  9  inches  deep, 
and  holes  are  made  in 
the  ends,  to  serve  as  han¬ 
dles,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  These  boxes  are 
more  durable  than  baskets, 
and  cost  much  less. 

A  Portable  Barrel  and 
Feed  Truck. — A  subscriber 
at  Albion,  Iowa,  kindly 
sends  a  sketch  of  a  portable 
barrel  for  slops,  feed,  etc., 
and  a  truck  upon  which  it 
may  be  transported.  The 
truck,  shown  at  fig.  2,  has 
side  bars  extending  beyond 
the  axle  to  the  rear,  which 
are  notched  so  as  to  receive 
the  arms  which  are  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  barrel.  The  bars 
of  the  truck  are  depressed 
to  catch  the  arms  of  the 
barrel ;  when  the  load  may 
be  raised  and  moved  off, 
(see  fig.  3).  To  this,  we  add  a  portable  box  for 
moving  feed  in  a  stable.  This  box  is  shown  at  fig. 
4.  It  has  flaring  ends,  and  the  sides  are  brought 
down  3  inches  below  the  bottom,  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  it  is  placed  upon  the  bed  of  the  truck,  it 


Fig.  3. — BARS  OF  TRUCK. 

rests  upon  the  axle  and  side  bars  ;  the  former  fit¬ 
ting  into  the  slots  in  the  sides,  and  the  latter  fitting 
inside  of  the  side  pieces,  by  which  it  is  held  secure¬ 
ly.  This  will  be 
found  useful  in  feed¬ 
ing  cows  in  a  stable, 
to  carry  the  food 
from  the  feed  room 
along  the  front  of  the 
stalls.  It  will  also  be 
found  useful  in  the  gardeu,  and  about  the  place  for 
many  purposes.  The  box  can  be  removed,  when 
the  truck  will  be  serviceable  in  many  other  ways. 

A  Cheap  Yard-Gate. — The  writer  recently  made 


Fig.  4.— box. 
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a  gate  for  a  barn-yard  as  follows :  Three  fence 
strips  were  bolted  together  by  three  pairs  of  up¬ 
right  pieces,  these  being  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
strips,  as  shown  in  fig.  5.  The  end  strips  are  made 
7  feet  long,  and  a  long  brace,  which  is  another 
fence  strip,  is  bolted  diagonally  across  the  gate, 
from  the  top  of  the  head  strips  to  the  bottom  of 
the  foot  strips.  This  prevents  any  sagging.  The 
hinges  are  bolted  to  the  gate,  as  seen  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  a  short  piece  being  fastened  from  the  heel 


Fig.  5. — A  CHEAP  YARD  GATE. 


pieces  to  the  brace  for  the  upper  hinge.  A  gate  12 
feet  long  requires  7  fence  strips,  11  3I-in.  carriage 
bolts,  5  2i-in.,  and  1  4-iu.  bolt,  and  2  pairs  of 
hinges.  The  latch  is  a  common  slide-latch  of  wood, 
which  fastens  into  a  mortise  cut  into  the  post. 

Discipline  for  a  Kicking  Horse.— The  method 
(illustrated  in  figure  6)  of  curing  the  habit  of  kick¬ 
ing  in  the  stable,  so  frequent  with  nervous  horses, 
is  given, with  the  accompanying  sketch,  by  a  German 
subscriber.  It  is  to  hang  in  a  proper  position,  be¬ 


Fig.  6.— CONTRIVANCE  FOR  KICKING  HORSES. 


hind  the  horse,  a  log  of  wood,  by  means  of  a  rope 
fastened  to  the  beam.  When  the  horse  kicks,  the  log 
is  struck,  and  that  swings  back  against  him,  with 
sufficient  force  to  suggest  that  his  kick  is  always  re¬ 
turned.  This  lesson  is  soon  learned  by  him  and 
becomes  effective.  When  not  in  use,  the  log  is 
hung  up  out  of  the  way  by  a  hook  upon  the  beam. 


Fish  Culture— Its  Success  Established. 

The  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Fish  Commission¬ 
ers  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  presented  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  Legislature,  established  be¬ 
yond  reasonable  doubt  the  possibilities  of  entire 
success  in  re-stocking  the  rivers  of  the  State  with 
shad,  salmon,  and  other  migratory  fish.  It  has 
been  known  since  1870,  when  the  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  of  shad,  as  the  result  of  the  artificial  hatch¬ 
ing  at  Hadley  Falls,  appeared  in  the  Connecticut 
River,  that  the  plans  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
reproduction  of  this  fish  were  entirely  successful. 
There  has  been  a  large  increase  of  the  catch  of 
shad  in  the  “  pounds,”  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
in  the  sweep-nets  and  gill-nets  at  the  fishing  sta¬ 
tions  up  the  river.  Shad  have  been  made  so  plenty 
at  some  of  these  stations,  that  in  the  hight  of  the 
season,  fine  fish  have  been  sold  at  ten  cents  (10 
cents)  each.  This  increase  has  been  so  steady,  in 


response  to  the  artificial  hatching  at  Hadley  Falls, 
that  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  among  intelligent 
observers.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the 
most  persistent  enemies  of  fish  culture,  and  of  the 
legislation  necessary  to  its  success,  have  been 
found  among  the  fishermen,  especially  those  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Their  pouud-nets,  extending 
ten  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  run¬ 
ning  a  mile  or  more  into  the  sound,  caught  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  shad  hatched  in  the 
river.  This  lion’s  share  of  the  profits  of  the  fish¬ 
ery  was  altogether  too  profitable  to  be  given  up 
without  a  struggle,  and  it  is  not  until  the  views  of 
the  pound-men  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  interests  of  the  river  fishermen  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  that  the 
shad  hatching,  suspended  for  the  last  three  years 
at  Hadley  Falls,  can  be  restored.  The  possibilities 
of  entire  success  are  demonstrated,  if  Connecticut 
will  legislate  to  protect  the  fish,  and  the  people 
will  enforce  the  laws.  Much  more  solicitude  has 
been  felt  about  the  restoration  of  salmon  in  the 
Connecticut  than  in  the  case  of  shad,  although  in 
the  early  days  the  salmon  was  the  cheaper  and  the 
more  abundant  fish.  Occasional  plantings,  in 
small  numbers,  of  young  salmon  in  the  tributaries 
of  the  Connecticut  had  been  made  previously,  but 
it  was  not  until  1874  that  an  adequate  supply  was 
furnished.  In  that  year,  Connecticut,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  planted 
nearly  1,200,000  young  salmon  in  the  various  brooks 
that  feed  the  river.  Previous  to  last  year,  only  a 
few  adult  salmon,  the  results  of  the  earlier  plant¬ 
ings,  had  been  seen  in  the  river.  About  the  last  of 
April,  1878,  salmon  began  to  be  taken  in  the  pounds 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  later  in  sweep-nets 
and  gill-nets,  all  the  way  up  to  Hadley  Falls.  As 
many  as  500  were  taken  in  the  course  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  the  average  weight  being  about  12  pounds. 
Unfortunately,  the  law  protecting  salmon,  and 
punishing  their  capture  by  heavy  penalties,  had 
been  repealed  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  first 
fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  Commissioners  were  sac¬ 
rificed  to  the  greed  of  the  fishermen.  They  were 
sent  mostly  to  the  New  York  market,  and  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  By  far  the  larger 
part  were  males,  and  the  loss  is  not  so  great  as  it 
would  have  been  a  year  later,  when  the  females 
make  their  appearance  to  deposit  their  spawn. 
They  appeared  in  considerable  numbers  at  the 
fish-way  at  Hadley  Falls,  and,  although  strict 
watch  was  kept,  it  is  not  known  that  any  of  them 
passed  through.  The  proposed  increase  of  the 
volume  of  water  in  the  fisli-way,  it  is  expected, 
will  make  it  available  for  the  salmon  another  sea¬ 
son.  As  a  demonstration  of  the  theory  of  our 
fish  culturists,  that  salmon  will  return  to  the 
streams  in  which  they  are  bred,  and  that  barren 
rivers  can  be  economically  re-stocked,  the  labors  of 
the  Fish  Commissioners  are  a  complete  success. 
The  needed  legislation  must  follow  in  due  time. 
The  success  here  should  encourage  similar  efforts 
elsewhere,  as  all  our  rivers  may  be  made  to  afford 
an  abundance  of  the  choicest  fish.  Connecticut. 


American  Provisions  in  England.— An 

English  paper  relates  a  characteristic  business  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  dealers  in  American  provisions  in  that 
country,  and  an  instance  of  the  extreme  prejudice 
against  our  products  which  exists  there.  Ameri¬ 
can  bacon  costs  9  cents  per  pound  at  whole¬ 
sale  in  the  English  market,  but  the  largest  portion 
of  the  imports  are  retailed  as  native  brands,  and  not 
as  foreign  articles.  American  hams,  which  cost 
when  landed,  4G  shillings  sterling  ($11.50)  per  cwt., 
(112  lbs.)  are  repacked,  and  marked  “  Belfast  hams,” 
and  sold  to  the  retailers  at  95  shillings  ($23.75)  per 
cwt.  Long  ribs  are  transmuted  into  “Irish  rolled 
bacon,”  and  the  price  doubled  ;  “  Cumberland  cut  ” 
meats,  become  “  English  farm  fed,”  and  clear  mid¬ 
dles  costing  6  cents,  appear  on  the  tables  of  the  re¬ 
tailers,  marked  conspicuously,  “No  Yankee  Rub¬ 
bish,”  “  price,  8pence  perpound,”  (about  15  cents). 
A  fashion  prevails  of  cutting  American  hams  into 
two  parts,  and  selling  one  as  American  at  10  cents, 
and  the  other  as  home  cured,  at  20  cents.  This 
we  can  hardly  find  fault  with,  as  it  is  not  altogether 
unknown  on  this  side  of  the  water.  While  the 


trade  is  so  profitable  to  dealers,  we  shall  not 
want  for  purchasers,  and  therein  lies  our  comfort. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming,  LIL 

A  Talk  with  our  Experimenters. 

This  enterprise  of  field  experimenting  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  is  assuming  much  larger  dimensions  than  I 
had  anticipated,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  expect 
a  great  deal  of  good  from  it.  Agricultural  Science 
needs  the  help  of  practical  men  to  promote  its  most 
useful  progress.  The  man  of  practice  and  the  man 
of  science,  the  farmer  and  the  chemist,  can  work 
advantageously  together  in  many  ways,  aud  this  is 
one.  Information  is  needed,  and  can  be  got,  and 
there  are  men  who  are  able  and  ready  to  help  in 
getting  it.  Of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  experi¬ 
ments  are  made,  I  have,  of  course,  no  means  of 
judging,  except  the  reports  and  my  own  personal 
observations  in  part  of  the  cases. 

HOW  WELL  LAST  YEAR’S  WORK  WAS  DONE. 

This,  last  season,  were  very  gratifying.  I  took 
occasion  to  visit  Mr.  Sage  while  he  was  planting  the 
corn  for  his  experiments,  one  of  the  special  trials  of 
the  effect  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  on  corn  mention¬ 
ed  last  month.  The  land  was  accurately  marked  ®ut 
in  long,  narrow,  parallel  plots  of  equal  size.  Each 
one  of  these  was  divided  into  eleven  equal  parts,  the 
divisions  being  indicated  by  small  stakes.  In  a  lit¬ 
tle  shed  close  to  the  field  were  arranged  in  order  the 
seventeen  small  bags  of  fertilizers.  On  a  small 
table  were  a  pair  of  small  scales,  a  sugar  scoop, 
paper,  and  pencil.  Mr.  Sage  was  taking  the  bags 
one  by  one,  weighing  them,  calculating  one-eleventli 
of  the  weight  to  the  half  ounce,  and  weighing  off 
the  portions  Three  men  were  at  work  spreading 
the  fertilizers.  As  each  one  came  up  he  received 
the  small  lot  of  the  fertilizer,  mixed  it  very  care¬ 
fully  with  earth  in  a  pail,  weut  to  the  short  strip 
where  it  was  to  be  put,  distributed  it  carefully,  go¬ 
ing  through  the  length  of  the  strip  and  back  again, 
and  calculating  to  have  a  little  left  over  to  be  put 
on  in  going  over  the  ground  the  third  time.  In 
this  way  the  fertilizers  were  applied  to  each  di¬ 
vision  of  each  plot.  The  object  of  all  this  pains¬ 
taking  was  to  make  sure  that  the  fertilizers  should 
be  “applied  evenly  over  each  plot.”  Frequent 
visits  convinced  me  that  the  whole  experiment  was 

conducted  with  corresponding  care. - 1  visited 

Mr.  Bartholomew’s  Experiments  when  the  crops 
were  being  harvested.  Nearly  every  hill  of  corn 
had  exactly  four  stalks.  Those  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  hills,  twelve,  I  believe,  were  put  in  a  shock. 
The  ears  of  corn  and  stalks  of  each  shock  were 
weighed,  and  the  weights  noted  in  a  schedule  de¬ 
vised  for  the  purpose.  By  a  simple  and  ingenious 
arrangement,  a  spring  scale  was  attached  to  a  cart, 
which  was  driven  along  the  rows,  so  that  each  lot 
could  be  weighed  as  it  was  loaded,  with  very  little 
trouble.  Everything,  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
plots  to  the  disposal  of  the  corn  in  the  crib  where 
it  could  be  weighed  and  shelled  after  it  had  dried, 
to  determine  the  loss  in  shrinking  and  the  number 
of  pounds  of  ears  to  the  bushel  of  shelled  corn,  like 
the  thrifty  appearance  of  the  whole  place,  showed 

careful,  thorough  work. - Of  Prof.  Farrington’s 

experiments,  which  I  also  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  had  the 
usual  care  given  to  such  work  by  that  gentleman 
and  his  students  at  the  Maine  State  Ag’l  College. 

And  yet,  with  the  very  great  care,  thoroughness, 
and  completeness  with  which  all  these  experiments 
were  made  and  reported,  a  large  number  of  others, 
so  far  as  the  reports  indicate,  were  made  not  one 
whit  less  thoroughly.  I  have  been  frequently  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  finding  such  excellent  men  to  work 
together  in  these  experiments.  It  is  not  that  I  or 
any  one  else  has  found  them,  but  that  they  have 
sought  the  work,  and  that  they  represent  a  large 
class  of  efficient  farmers  who  can  do  and  are  doing 
a  vast  deal  to  advance  the  agriculture  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  intelligent,  progressive  American  farmer, 
and  his  name  is  legion,  is  a  good  deal  of  a  man. 

Now,  I  have  said  all  the  above  with  a  purpose. 
There  arc  thousands  of  men  iu  the  country  like 
Prof.  Farrington,  Mr.  Bartholomew,  and  Mr.  Sage, 
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■who  can  and  will  do  extremely  useful  work  in  this 
line.  Many  of  them  are  experimenting  this  sum¬ 
mer.  I  wish  to  urge  those  engaged  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  Experiments  to  make  their  trials  as 
thorough  and  complete  as  possible,  and  send  in  ac¬ 
curate  and  full  reports. 

FAILURES  AND  SUCCESSES  LAST  SEASON— LESSONS 
TO  BE  REMEMBERED. 

Of  course  all  of  the  experiments  were  not  as 
thoroughly  made  nor  as  successful  as  those  just 
mentioned.  Some  had  no  decided  story  to  tell,  and 
some  none  at  all,  except  failure  everywhere.  Corn 
was  tried  on  soil  not  adapted  to  it,  pulled  up  by 
crows,  and  injured  by  worms.  “A  lot  of  small  pigs 
rooted  around  ”  one  experiment  to  its  great  detri¬ 
ment  ;  “  the  ravages  of  white  grub  ”  rendered  an¬ 
other  unreliable  ;  “potato  bugs ”  made  havoc  with 
a  third.  Frost  and  drouth  injured  a  number,  aud, 
I  am  inclined  to  mistrust,  wrong  application  of  the 
fertilizers  still  more.  One  experimenter  applied 
only  part  of  the  fertilizers ;  another  did  not  put 
them  on  until  five  days  after  planting ;  another  was 
too  busy  to  complete  the  weighing  accurately  ;  and 
yet  another  was  sick,  and  had  to  leave  the  details 
to  the  hired  man.  Some  of  the  irregularities  I  can 
account  for  only  by  unevenness  of  the  soil.  We 
•can  judge  better  of  this  where  two  or  three  plots 
were  left  unmanured  as  recommended ;  but  most 
had  only  one,  and  a  few  none,  for  comparison.  One 
•experimenter,  surprised  at  the  high  yield  of  his  un¬ 
manured  plot,  found,  on  closer  examination,  that  it 
had  been  getting  the  benefit  of  the  drainings  from 
the  ash-heap  of  his  maple  sugar  works. 

INDECISIVE  RESULTS  ON  RICH  SOIL. 

One  experimenter  found  “  a  loss  all  the  way 
through,”  and  wrote:  “According  to  this  show¬ 
ing,  it  will  not  pay  me  to  use  any  manure — not 
even  to  move  my  barnyard  manure,  which  I  have 
always  saved  and  made  as  much  of  as  possible.  I 
wish  you  would  write  me  a  letter  to  ‘  brace  me  up 
I  am  getting  terribly  skeptical.”  Well,  he  got  47 
bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the  acre  on  the  unma¬ 
nured  plot.  It  appears  that  the  field  was  dressed 
only  two  years  ago  with  a  lot  of  that  yard  manure 
of  which  he  “  makes  as  much  of  as  possible.”  Land 
farmed  as  well  as  his  report  would  lead  us  to  think 
his  was,  and  in  condition  to  bear  such  a  crop  with 
bo  manure,  might  easily  fail  to  pay  for  such  costly 
•applications  the  first  year.  And  with  such  a  store 
of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  the  effects  of  the  fertil¬ 
izers  would  naturally  be  so  blinded  that  the  exper¬ 
iment  would  give  very  little  clue  to  what  the  soil 
would  need  when  it  should  have  only  its  natural 
strength  to  depend  upon.  I  hope  he  will  note  the  re¬ 
sults  on  the  same  plots  during  this  present  season. 

And  finally  some  trials  went  wrong  for  reasons 
which  are  beyond  the  experimenter’s  ken  or  mine. 
But  a  great  many  had  a  straight  story  to  tell,  and 
told  it  every  time.  And  some,  which  in  themselves 
seemed  the  least  decisive,  were,  in  reality,  the  most 
instructive  of  all.  The  following  are  among  the  many 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  WHICH  INFORMATION  IS  NEEDED 
AND  CAN  BE  OBTAINED,  ARE  : 

1.  The  Feeding  Capacities  of  Plants. — By  this  I 
mean  the  power  which  different  plants  possess  in 
varying  degrees  of  obtaining  their  food  from  soil 
and  air.  Clover  will  gather  large  amounts  of  nitro¬ 
gen  where  wheat  will  fail  for  lack  of  it.  Our  ex¬ 
periments  of  last  season  imply  that  com  has  in 
large  degree  the  power  of  gathering  and  storing 
nitrogen.  If  future  experience  confirms  this  as  a 
principle,  and  we  find  that  instead  of  buying  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers  for  corn  we  can,  at  small  expense, 
for  mineral  fertilizers,  make  our  corn  gather  nitro¬ 
gen  to  enrich  manure  for  other  crops,  the  fact  will 
be  of  incalculable  value  to  farming  generally,  and 
especially  in  the  older  States. 

2.  The  Specific  Effects  of  Different  Fertilizing  Ma- 
terials  on  Different  Crops. — In  last  season’s  experi¬ 
ments  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash  salts  were  gener¬ 
ally  profitable  for  potatoes,  while  for  corn,  the 
potash  salts  paid  in  about  one-half,  and  nitrate  of 
soda  in  but  few  of  the  trials.  How  generally,  and 
where  such  will  be  the  case,  it  is  important  to  learn. 
Indeed  the  feeding  capacities  of  plants,  and  the 
specific  effects  of  different  fertilizing  materials 
uipon  them  are  among  the  weightiest  problems 


in  the  present  range  of  agricultural  investigation. 

3.  The  Effects  of  Different  Fertilizers  in  Different 
Circumstances  of  Soil,  Climate,  Weather,  etc.,  includ¬ 
ing  their  direct  effect  as  plant  food,  their  indirect 
action  in  bringing  plant  food  already  present  into 
available  forms,  and  their  effect  upon  the  physical 
condition,  the  texture,  of  the  soil. 

4.  Comparative  effects  of  artificial  fertilizers  and 
farm  manures. 

For  all  these  things  careful  work,  close  observa¬ 
tion,  and  full  and  faithful  statements  of  results  are 
indispensable.  So  let  me  ask  the  experimenters  to 
note  carefully  the  details  provided  for  in  the  blanks 
for  reports,  and  to  enter  their  observations  upon 
their  memorandum  books  as  they  are  made.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  month  the  weather  and  the  early  progress 
of  the  crops  on  the  different  plots  are  among  the 
things  to  be  especially  noted.  W.  O.  Atwater, 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 


A  Bidger  for  Boots  and  Other  Crops. 

A  description  and  sketch  of  an  implement  comes 
from  H.  Lane,  Cornwall,  Vt.,  who,  if  we  mistake 
not,  is  the  Hon.  Henry  Lane,  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  a  marked  improvement  in  beets,  and 
who  has  done  much  to  advance  root-culture  gener¬ 
ally.  The  implement  is  for  throwing  land  up  into 
low  ridges,  upon  the  top  of  which  the  seeds  of 
beets,  mangels,  rutabagas;  onions,  etc.,  are  sown. 
Mr.  L.  quickly  converts  his  corn-marker  into  a 
ridger.  The  corn-marker,  fig.  1,  consists  of  two 
cedar  poles  for  shafts,  connected  by  two  cross-bars, 
and  furnished  with  a  handle  two  feet  high  ;  the 
marking  portion,  which  is  attached  at  the  rear  of 
the  handle,  is  removed.  For  the  ridger,  a  piece  of 
3x4  oak  scantling,  48  inches  long,  has  three  culti¬ 
vator  teeth  bolted  to  it;  one  at  8  inches  from  each 
end,  and  the  other  in  the  center,  making  the  teeth 
16  inches  apart ;  this  piece  is  shown  at  b.  A  2-inch 
oak  plank  the  same  length  as  the  scantling  is  cut 
into  three  teeth,  as  shown  at  c ;  these  teeth  are  so 
out  that  their  points  will  correspond  to  the  culti¬ 
vator  teeth.  This  plank  is  bolted  to  the  back 
side  of  the  scantling  in  such  a  manner  as  its  points 
will  be  three  inches  higher  than  the  lower  ends  of 
the  cultivator  teeth.  The  whole,  scantling  and 
plank,  is  bolted  to  the  shafts  of  the  marker,  just 
forward  of  the  handle,  at  the  place  marked  c.  The 
point  where  the  scantling  sits  upon  the  shafts 
should  be  so  bevelled  that,  when  those  are  hitched 
to  a  horse,  the  cultivator  teeth  will  stand  upright. 
Mr.  Lane  says  that  with  this  implement  upon  land 
free  of  stones  and  coarse  manure,  he  can  make 
very  neat  and  uniform  ridges,  two  at  a  time,  with 
great  ease.  The  first  ridge,  to  be  straight,  should 
be  run  carefully,  using  a  line ;  by  allowing  one 


tooth  to  follow  where  the  outside  one  went  before, 
all  the  rest  will  be  straight.  Mr.  L.  formerly 
sowed  his  onions  14  inches  apart,  but  he  prefers  16 
inches.  In  setting  out  onions  for  seed,  he  plants 
on  every  other  ridge.  For  beets,  he  formerly  used 
every  other  ridge,  but  finding  32  inches  to  be  need¬ 
lessly  far  apart,  he  has  made  another  ridger  exactly 
like  this,  except  that  the  teeth  and  points  are  24 
inches  apart.  He  finds  the  ridger  most  useful,  and 
gives  the  benefit  of  his  experience  to  others. 


TChode  Island  Turkeys.— A  correspondent 
asks,  if  Rhode  Island  Turkeys  are  a  distinct  breed. 
The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  given  its  name  to  a 
first-class  article  of  poultry  raised  within  the  State 
and  in  Eastern  Connecticut,  just  as  Orange  County 
has  given  its  name  to  the  best  quality  of  butter. 
This  little  State,  and  the  adjacent  counties  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  give  turkey  raising  a  prominent  place  in 
their  farming.  The  soil  and  climate  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  business,  and  the  turkey  crop  is 
about  as  sure  in  its  results  as  the  raising  of  pigs,  or 
I  calves.  Turkeys,  especially  the  Bronze  and  the 


Narragansett  breeds,  have  been  bred  for  6ize  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  flocks,  averaging  from  12  to 
14  lbs.  each,  when  dressed  for  market,  are  not  un¬ 
common  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  They 
are  sent  principally  to  the  Boston  and  Providence 
markets  ;  they  are  perfectly  fattened,  and  the  crops 
and  entrails  are  always  drawn,  which  may  be  one 
secret  of  their  excellence.  To  have  roast  turkey  in 
its  perfection,  it  should  be  cooked  and  served  at 
Thanksgiving  along  the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay. 


Equalizer  for  Three  Horses  Abreast. 

The  economy  of  using  three  horses  abreast  in 
field  work  is  apparent.  In  plowing  heavy  soils,  or 
in  the  use  of  gang-plows,  three  horses  and  one  man 
will  do  the  work  of  four  horses  and  two  men.  At 
the  present  time,  when  we  must  diminish  the  cost 
of  production  by  every  possible  method,  this  is  a 
saving  of  no  little  importance.  The  difficulty  in 
using  three  horses  has  been,  the  want  of  a  method 
of  so  applying  the  force  as  to  avoid  side  draft, 
and  the  trampling  of  one  horse  upon  the  plowed 
ground.  We  have  recently  tried  a  three-horse 
evener,  known  as  “Frederick’s  Equalizer,”  and 


Fig.  1. — EQUALIZER  FOR  TWO  HORSES. 


find  it  to  answer  its  purpose  in  avoiding  the  above 
difficulties.  To  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  tools, 
this  evener  is  adapted  for  use  with  either  two  or 
three  horses,  by  making  slight  changes  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  as  shown  in  the  engravings.  At  fig.  1 
it  is  ready  for  use  with  two  horses,  and  at  fig.  2  it 
is  shown  as  when  intended  for  three  horses.  When 


Fig.  2. — EQUALIZER  FOR  THREE  nORSES. 


this  is  used  in  plowing,  the  traces  are  crossed,  as 
shown  at  fig.  2,  by  which  the  horses  are  brought  as 
close  together  as  is  convenient ;  otherwise  the 
traces  are  kept  straight.  The  evener  may  bo  used 
in  wagons,  harrows,  plows,  or  harvesters,  a  stay 
chain  being  provided  for  use  with  a  tongue. 


Slieep, — We  hear  very  favorable  reports  from 
sheep  owners  and  breeders,  and  the  markets  show 
that  mutton  is  in  demand,  at  good  prices.  Sheep 
raising  in  the  West  is  rapidly  becoming  a  staple 
business,  free  from  the  somewhat  speculative  char¬ 
acter  which  at  first  belonged  to  it.  This  isdoubtless 
in  consequence  of  the  practical  experience  gained 
by  those  who  have  retained  their  flocks,  and  who 
have  turned  early  reverses  to  profitable  successes, 
through  perseverance.  The  Merino  breeders  are 
disposing  of  large  numbers  of  rams  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  these  can  now  be  procured  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  by  those  who  would  improve  their  flock. 


Sweet  Corn  l'or  Fodder. — A  trial  of  several 
varieties  of.  sweet  corn  for  fodder  for  milk  cows, 
the  past  season,  has  resulted  very  successfully. 
Many  good  farmers  have  for  years  past  considered 
sweet  corn  fodder  to  be  worth  more  than  that  from 
field  corn.  The  large  quantity  of  sugar  contained 
in  sweet  com  makes  it  a  highly  nutritious  food, 
sugar  being  as  much  a  nutriment  as  starch — indeed, 
it  is  strongly  believed  by  some  physiologists  that 
the  starch  of  food  is  changed  in  great  part  to  sugar 
during  digestion  and  before  assimilation.  But  it 
will  be  found  in  practice  that  the  most  valuable 
fodder  is  that  which  is  grown  so  widely  apart  that 
the  juices  of  the  stalks  are  matured  and  the  ears 
are  considerably  developed  before  the  crop  is  cut. 
Small  early  varieties,  planted  in  May  and  after¬ 
wards,  may  be  gathered  in  July  and  August;  and 
the  medium  late  varieties,  such  as  the  Triumph, 
will  come  in  in  August  and  September;  while  the 
late  Evergreen  will  last  until  frost  stops  the  growth. 
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Mr.  Kemp’s  Poultry  House. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the  pout 
try  house  of  Mr.  Kemp,  of  Germantown,  Ohio 
which  the  owner  thinks  to  be  cheap  and  convenient 
It  is  built  upon  a  raised  bank,  and  has  a  trench  a- 
round  it  which  keeps  the  interior  always 
dry.  The  house  is  72  feet  long,  and  12  feet 
wide,  and  is  divided  into  nine  apartments, 
each  8  x  12  feet.  Eight  varieties  of  fowls 
are  kept  in  it ;  the  ninth  apartment  being 
reserved  for  packing  eggs  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  runs  are  8x  70  feet,  and  each 
run  has  two  plum  trees  in  it,  which  furnish 
both  shade  and  fruii :  the  plums,  it  is  said, 
are  not  injured  by  insects.  There  is  no 
room  lost  by  alleys  or  passages  inside  of 
the  house ;  entrance  is  gained  by  doors 
which  open  into  each  pen  and  run.  To 
preserve  cleanliness,  every  part  of  the 
building  is  made  accessible,  and  ventila¬ 
tion  is  secured  by  two  cupolas.  The  rear 
part  of  t he  house  is  5  feet  high,  and  the 
front,  which  faces  the  south,  is  8  feet  in 
hight.  There  is  a  stout  roof  of  glass  on 
the  south  side,  and  a  window  in  each  apart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Kemp  writes  that  his  fowls  are 
kept  in  perfect  health,  and  he  attributes 
this,  in  great  part,  to  the  dryness  and  airi¬ 
ness  of  his  house.  It  is  well  to  refer  here 
to  the  numerous  cases  of  disease  and  death 
among  poultry,  which  have  occurred  the 
present  season,  and  which  are  always  ap¬ 
pearing  from  want  of  attention  to  the  re¬ 
quisites  of  cleanliness,  dryness,  and  venti¬ 
lation.  Fowls  kept  in  damp,  unclean 
quarters,  have  died  in  large  numbers,  and 
they  will  contiuue  to  die,  whenever  exposed 
to  these  uahealthful  influences.  It  is  in 
vain  to  use  remedies  while  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  exists, and  it  is  surprising  that  poul¬ 
try-keepers  should  not  learn  from  repeated  and  cost¬ 
ly  experience,  that  fow'ls  are  as  much  subject  to  dis¬ 
eases  from  damp,  filth,  and  close,  heated  quarters, 
as  any  other  animals.  “Chicken  Cholera”  is 
caused  by  the  poisons  thus  engendered,  and  is  not  to 
be  cured  by  the  astringent  medicines  commended. 


given  by  some  too  sanguine  writers,  is  equal  to 
1,600  bushels  per  acre,  or  10  bushels  from  a  square 
rod  :  or  40  two  horse  wagon  loads,  of  40  bushels 
each  to  the  acre.  Those  who  have  grown  roots, 
well  know  how  rarely  such  crops  as  this,  even  with 
the  mammoth  red  mangels,  which  reach  a  weight 


Sugar  Beets,  and  Beet  Sugar. 

Serious  misstatements  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  yield  of  sugar  beets,  and  their  profitable  use  for 
sugar  making.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  will  get  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  a  new  idea,  and  lead  others  astray.  Thus 
it  has  been  frequently  stated  of  late,  that  sugar  beets 
are  an  enormously  produc¬ 
tive  and  profitable  crop  ; 
that  at  the  rate  paid  for 
them  at  the  Maine  beet- 
sugar  factory,  viz.,  $5  per 
ton,  this  crop  will  bring 
$250  per  acre,  the  yield  be¬ 
ing  50  tons  per  acre.  This 
would  be  an  extraordinary 
yield  for  the  grosser,  and 
more  prolific  mangels,  and 
an  utterly  improbable  one 
for  the  less  vigorous,  and 
more  refined  sugar  beet. 

A  yield  of  18  to  20  tons,  is 
considered  a  fair  crop  in 
France  and  Germany,  where 
they  have  been  learning  the 
best  methods  for  years,  and 
if  we  can  succeed  here  as 
well  as  do  the  French  and 
Germans,  we  shall  be  more 
fortunate  than  we  have 
hitherto  been.  The  truth 
is,  the  sugar  beet  crop  is 
very  remunerative  at  $4  per 
ton.  Twenty-five  tons  per 
acre  will  amount  to  $100,  which  is  equal  to  200 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  at  present  prices,  and  the 
refuse  pulp,  or  bect-cake  and  the  leaves,  are  worth 
more  as  food,  than  the  fodder  from  the  corn :  25 
tons  is  equal  to  more  than  800  bushels  per  acre. 
Fifty  tons  per  acre,  which  is  the  misleading  estimate 


COMBINEI*  ROCK-WORK  AND  DUCK-HOUSE. 


of  25  lbs.  or  more  per  root;  while  a  sugar  beet  of 
more  than  one  fourth  that  weight,  is  not  desirable 
for  sugar  making,  because  it  is  deficient  in  saccha¬ 
rine  matter;  the  smaller  roots  being  the  sweetest. 
The  cost  of  a  crop  of  25  tons  of  sugar  beets,  need 
not  be  more  than  that  of  80  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  so  that  a  handsome  profit  of  $60  per  acre  re¬ 
sults  from  the  former  ;  counting  the  beets  only,  at 
$4  per  ton,  and  the  corn  at  50  cents  a  bushel.  We 
by  no  means  state  these  facts  to  discourage  the 
growing  of  sugar  beets  orthe  manufacture  of  sugar. 
We  are  well  persuaded  that  we  shall  ultimately 
make  our  own  sugar  from  beets,  and  it  is  to  hasten 
this  end  that  we  would  have  farmers  avoid  the  dis¬ 


VIEWr  OF  MR.  KEMP’S  POULTRY  HOUSE  AND  YARDS. 

couragement  that  must  follow  false  expectations. 
When  we  succeed  in  profitably  making  sugar  from 
beets,  we  shall  then  keep  at  home  $90,000,000  which 
annually  goes  abroad  to  pay  for  foreign  sugar.  This 
is  surely  an  end  worth  striving  for,  and  every  farmer 
should  feel  a  lively  interest  in  its  accomplishment. 


A  Rock-work  Duck-House. 

Duck-houses  are  often  built  of  brick;  they  may 
as  well  be  of  stone,  if  that  material  is  at  hand,  and 
in  suitable  localities,  the  house  may  be  made  orna¬ 
mental  by  fitting  it  to  grow  alpine  plants  and  ferns 
— in  fact,  a  combined  rockery  and  duck- 
ery.  Such  a  house  may  be  an  intrusion 
from  being  out  of  place,  or  it  may,  in  an 
appropriate  spot,  add  greatly  to  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  the  grounds.  The  general 
ideas  on  such  matters  given  last  month  on 
p.  187,  apply  in  this  case.  Near  a  pond, 
such  a  duck-house  mayfind  an  appropriate 
place,  or  if  the  disposition  of  the  grounds 
is  such  that  it  would  be  proper  not  far 
from  the  lawn,  such  a  location  would  be 
desirable,  as  then  the  birds  could  add  an  at¬ 
tractive  feature  to  the  lawn.  Ducks  are  the 
only  poultry,  that  may  with  safety  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  run  of  the  grounds  ;  they  do  not 
destroy  by  scratching,  like  other  poultry, 
though  they  are  not  admissible  to  borders 
and  flower  plots  where  there  are  small 
plants,  on  account  of  the  injury  they  may 
do  by  trampling.  Where  the  surroundings 
will  allow,  the  large  pure  white  Pekin 
ducks,  or  the  varied  and  rich  colors  of  the 
Rouens,  make  them  not  only  tolerated, 
but  desirable,  partly  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  and  also  as  destroyers  of  insects. 
The  engraving  represents  a  house  of  this 
kind  recently  built.  An  interior  room  or 
cave  is  first  built  of  brick,  or  small  stones, 
laid  in  cement,  outside  of  which  the  rocks 
are  disposed  in  a  natural  manner.  In  the 
rear  there  should  be  an  opening  to  allow 
of  access  to  the  cave,  and  this  may  be 
closed  by  a  door  of  cedar  strips.  In  ar¬ 
ranging  the  rocks  with  a  view  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  plants,  crevices  of  different  sizes 
must  be  left,  and  these  are  to  be  filled  with  vegeta¬ 
ble  mould  from  the  woods,  or  peaty  earth,  mixed 
with  sufficient  sand  to  keep  it  always  loose.  As 
stated  last  month,  success  in  growing  plants  in  such 
crevices  depends  on  having  the  earth  they  contain 
in  connection  with  the  soil  below.  Indeed,  for  all 
that  relates  to  the  duck-house  as  a  rock-garden, 
reference  maybe  made  to  that  article.  To  prevent 
the  ducks  from  leaving  their  eggs  here  and  there, 
after  their  usual  manner,  they  may  be  confined  by 
a  movable  pen  of  wire  netting  until  they  have  laid. 

Angora  Goats.— For  some  reason,  the  goat 
fever  of  California  and  elsewhere  has  suffered  a  re¬ 
lapse.  Where  flocks  of 
thousands  were  started, 
there  are  now  heard  com¬ 
plaints  that  the  wool  fails 
to  pay  more  than  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  feeding,  making 
the  flock,  the  larger  it 
grows,  a  greater  incubus 
upon  the  owner’s  pocket. 
Prominent  goat  owners 
have  looked  for  their  profit 
not  to  the  wool,  but  to  the 
sale  of  animals  for  breed¬ 
ing,  and  as  the  demand  in 
this  way  has  ceased  from 
what  are  now  called  “  igno¬ 
rant  and  deceived  custom¬ 
ers,”  and  is  very  small  in¬ 
deed  from  others,  the  prof¬ 
its  amount  to  nothing. 
This  may  be  unfortunate, 
because  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  place  in  our  indus¬ 
tries  for  the  rearing  and 
keeping  of  goats,  as  well  as 
a  demand  for  their  wool, 
under  proper  management. 
So  far,  however,  legitimate  goat  keeping  for  wool 
has  hardly  existed,  and  it  is  to  the  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments  made  by  persons  interested  in  selling  bucks 
at  high  prices,  that  the  unfortunate  condition  of 
a  promising  industry  may  be  charged.  All  new 
industries  are  acclimated  through  difficulties. 
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The  Northern  Calypso. 

At  one  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  N.  Y. 
Horticultural  Society — which,  by  the  way,  are 
rapidly  growing  in  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance — one  of  the  most  attractive  objects 
iu  a  really  fine  exhibition,  was  a  large 
pan  filled  with  the  Northern  Calypso 
{Calypso  borealis).  This  was  one  of  the 
exhibits  of  Woolson  &  Co.,  of  Passaic, 

N.  J.,  who,  having  received  the  roots 
from  Oregon  some  time  previously,  plant¬ 
ed  them  in  a  large  pan  of  sphagnum, 
where,  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  they  came 
forward  without  any  of  the  drawn-up  ap¬ 
pearance  too  often  seen  in  forced  plants. 

Calypso — it  has  received  no  other  name — 
and  needs  none — is  an  Orchid,  and  like 
the  other  northern  members  of  the  Orchid 
Family  it  is  terrestrial,  while  the  majority 
of  those  in  warm  countries,  growing  upon 
the  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  are  epi¬ 
phytes.  It  is  a  rare  plant  in  the  peatbogs 
of  Northern  New  England,  is  found  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  other  parts  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  and  is  more  frequent  north-westward, 
it  being  quite  common  in  the  dark,  damp 
fir  woods  of  Washington  Territory  and 
Oregon.  In  the  old  world  it  is  found  in 
Siberia  and  other  high  northern  countries. 

Calypso  has  a  small  solid  bulb,  from 
which  arises  a  single  leaf;  this  is  ever¬ 
green,  ovate  or  heart-shaped  and  strongly 
veined.  In  spring  it  throws  up  a  stem 
three  to  six  inches  or  more  high,  bearing 
at  the  top  a  solitary  flower,  which  is  shown 
of  the  natural  size  in  the  engraving.  The 
flowers  of  the  orchids,  generally,  are  of 
such  irregular  and  peculiar  forms  that 
their  structure  seems  quite  unlike  that  of 
most  other  flowers.  The  flowers  have  six 
divisions,  three  outer,  answering  to  the 
calyx,  and  three  inner  forming  the  corolla. 

The  unusual  appearance  is  generally  due 
to  one  of  these  inner  parts  or  petals,  the 
lower  one,  being  usually  much  larger  than 
the  others,  and  of  a  different  shape.  This 
petal  is  technically  termed  “the  lip.” 

This  in  Ladies  Slippers  ( Cypripedium ),  is 
so  large  and  inflated  that  it  forms  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  flower.  Other  parts  of  the 
flower  are  sometimes  irregular, but  it  is  in  the  lip  that 
we  find  the  greatest  departure  from  the  usual  form. 
In  Calypso  we  find  the  three  parts  of  the  outer 
series,  or  calyx,  and  two  of  the  petals,  much  alike, 
all  narrow ;  sharp-pointed,  and  standing  erect ; 
below  is  the  lip — much  the  largest  part  of  the 
flower,  which  is  irregularly  formed,  inflated,  turned 


The  hooded  portion  just  above  the  lip  belongs  to 
the  stamens  and  pistil,  the  structure  of  which 
can  not  be  readily  described  in  a  popular  article. 
But  neither  engraving  nor  description  can  give  a 


European  dog’s-tooth  violet. — {See  next  page.) 

over  at  the  edges,  and  terminating  at  the  lower  end 
in  two  points.  The  general  color  of  the  flower  is 
pink,  or  pale  rose-color,  which  is  variegated  in  the 
lip  with  deep  purple  lines  and  a  broad  yellow 
blotch ;  the  lip  also  bears  tufts  of  yellow  hairs. 


NORTHERN  CALYPSO. — (  CalypSO  borealis. ) 


proper  idea  of  the  delicate  beauty  of  this  little 
plant;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  disagree  with 
the  writer  who  calls  it  “the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Northern  Orchids.”  Like  other  natives  of  the 
peat-moss  bogs,  it  can  only  be  successfully  grown 
by  giving  it  a  locality  something  like  that  in  which 
it  is  found.  For  the  showy  Ladies  Slipper  and 
other  plants  of  the  bogs,  we  have  a  spot  in  a  clump 
of  evergreens  in  which  an  excavation  was  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sandy  soil,  and  over  this 
is  put  a  good  covering  of  sphagnum  or  peat-moss. 
The  Calypso  would  flourish  here,  but  its  beauty  is 
of  a  kind  that  requires  close  examination,  and  we 
prefer  to  cultivate  such  small  subjects  in  pots  or 
pans  of  peat  and  moss,  and  keep  them  in  a  cold 
frame.  The  name,  Calypso,  is  that  of  a  heathen 
goddess,  of  whom  the  less  that  is  said  the  better. 


The  Winter  Aconite. 


To  learn  all  about  a  plant  and  its  cultivation 
abroad,  through  accounts  in  books  and  journals  ; 
to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  its  appearance  from 
colored  and  plain  engravings,  and  yet  not  be  able 
to  know  the  plant  itself  through  the  acquaintance 
which  cultivation  brings,  is  a  most  annoying  position 
for  a  real  lover  of  plants.  Such  have  heretofore 
been  our  own  relations  to  the  Winter  Aconite,  the 
appearance  of  which  was  noted  every  spring  by  the 
European  journals,  with  words  of  praise  that  made 
us  each  year  all  the  more  desirous  to  have  and 
know  the  plant.  With  this  feeling,  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  our  ignorance  was  not  due  to  a  want  of 
effort  to  cultivate  it.  Each  autumn  the  roots  are 
offered,  in  small  quantity,  by  our  bulb  dealers,  and 
each  autumn,  for  years,  we  have  procured  the  roots, 
now  from  one  dealer,  and  now  from  another,  and 
planted  them  in  the  border,  on  the  rock-work,  in 


the  wild  garden,  and  even  in  pots,  and  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  spring  have  watched,  but  in  vain,  for  the 
“  well-known  and  admired  Winter  Aconite  *  *  one 
of  the  earliest  and  hardiest  of  spring  flowers.”  It 
being  a  nalive  of  Central  Europe,  it  may 
have  been  supposed  that  our  winters  were 
too  severe  for  it,  had  not  the  failure  been 
the  same  in  pots  wintered  in  the  cellar  or 
in  the  pit.  Not  discouraged  by  repeated 
failure,  roots  were  again  set  out  last  fall, 
and  this  spring  we  had,  for  the  first  time, 
an  abundance  of  Winter  Aconite.  The 
key  to  former  failures  was  to  be  found  in 
learning  the  difference  between  this  and 
former  plantings.  In  the  planting  itself, 
there  was  no  difference,  but  in  the  roots 
themselves,  there  was — a  slight  difference, 
it  is  true,  but  enough  to  cause  success  or 
failure.  Last  fall  we  received  the  roots 
in  the  very  heavy  paper  bag  in  which  they 
had  been  imported,  and  in  the  buck¬ 
wheat  chaff  in  which  they  were  packed. 

Heretofore  we  had  taken  the  roots  from 
the  dealer’s  show  counters,  it  being  their 
habit  to  unpack  their  bulbs  and  roots,  and 
place  them  in  pans,  baskets,  etc.,  upon 
tables,  where  their  customers  may  see 
them,  and  where  they  may  be  at  hand  for 
filling  orders.  This  exposure  may  be  for 
a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  and  a  part  of 
this  time  the  weather  may  require  the 
store  to  be  heated ;  while  this  does  not  at 
all  injure  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  most 
others,  it  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
vitality  in  Winter  Aconite,  and  in  some 
other  roots  and  bulbs,  and  accounts  for 
other  failures.  Having  been  particular  in 
describing  this  matter,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  sell  and  those  who  buy  bulbs 
and  roots,  we  add,  as  to  the  plant  itself, 
that  the  engraving  gives  its  size  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  flowers  from  a 
single  root,  though  it  does  not  give  the 
effect  of  a  mass,  the  condition  in  which  it 
shows  best.  Later,  the  stems  grow  to 
about  twice  the  hight  here  shown.  The 
flowers  are  described  as  “  yellow,”  but 
it  is  a  pale  and  most  delicate  shade  of 
the  color,  and  quite  unlike  the  positive 
yellows  of  the  Spring  Adonis,  the 
Daffodil,  and  other  early  flowers  of  this  color. 
Now  that  we  know  how  to  get  it,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Winter  Aconite  will  take  its  place 
in  our  gardens,  to  bloom  with  the  Blood-root, 
Jeffersonia,  Snow-drops,  and  other  very  early  com¬ 
ers,  over  most  of  which  it  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  a  much  longer  season  of  bloom.  It  is  a  cap- 


w inter  aconite. — {Eranthis  hyemalis.) 

ital  plant  for  the  wild  garden,  and  will  probably  be¬ 
come  with  us,  as  in  England,  perfectly  naturalized, 
and  need  no  care  beyond  division  when  it  gets  too 
thick.  The  name  Eranthis  is  from  the  Greek  words 
for  spring  and  flower,  though  in  Europe  it  better 
sustains  its  English  name — Winter  Aconite,  as  it 
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flowers  there  in  January  and  February.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  great  Ranunculus  Family,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to 
those  of  the  Anemones.  It  is  not  very  near  the 
Aconites,  but  more  closely  related  to  the  Hellebores 
(Christmas  Rose,  etc.),  indeed  the  earlier  botanists 
placed  it  in  Hellebwus, from  which  it  differs  but  little. 


A  Ladder  for  the  Orchard. 


In  the  course  of  years  we  have  published  many 
styles  of  fruit  or  orchard  ladders  ;  some  of  these 
were  for  the  conversion  of  an  ordinary  ladder,  into 
one  suited  for  orchard  work,  and  others  have  been 
special  contrivances,  useful  for  fruit  picking,  and 
for  scarcely  anything  else.  We  now  give  one  for 
which  a  very  neat  sketch  and  the  measurements 
were  sent  by  “  A.  C.,”  who,  while  he  gave  his  full 
name,  omitted  to  write  his  address,  and  we  only 
know  from  the  more  than  usually  blind  post-mark, 
that  he  is  somewhere  in  Illinois.  The  engraving 
plainly  shows  the  affair — a  ladder  mounted  upon  a 
two-wheeled  wheelbarrow.  The  brief  directions 
point  out  the  following  points  to  be  observed  in 
building  it.  The  axle  for  the  wheels,  in  order  to 
give  as  broad  a  base  as  possible,  and  avoid  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  its  tipping  sidewise,  should  be  as  long  as 
will  allow  it  to  pass  through  the  gates  upon  the 
farm.  To  avoid  tipping  forward,  it  should  be  so 
built  that  a  plumb-line  dropped  from  the  top  of  the 
ladder  will  strike  the  axle.  The  shafts  ( C )  should 
hinge  under  the  axle,  near  to  the  wheels ;  where 
they  are  bolted  to  the  ladder  the  holes  should  be 
large  to  give  some  play,  and  they  should  extend  far 
enough  back  to  afford  convenient  handles.  The 
standards,  B,  are  bolted  to  the  shafts,  C,  at  a  point 
one-third  the  distance  from  the  axle  to  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  and  are  attached  to  the  ladder  at  a  point 
three-fourths  of  its  length  from  the  base.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  writes  that  if  one  has  a  pair  of  wheels, 
such  a  ladder  will  cost  from  $2  to  S3,  more  than  a 
common  one,  and  gives  it  as  his  experience  that 
“it  beats  the  world  in  an  orchard  or  a  stack  yard.” 


The  European  Dog’s-Tooth  Violet. 

( See  Engraving ,  Page  227.) 

Probably  no  wild  flower  is  better  known  than  our 
native  Dog’s-tooth  Violet,  or  Adder’  s-tongue,  Ery- 
thronium  Americanum.  This,  though  beautiful  in 
itself,  suffers  by  comparison  with  E.  Dens-canis ,  a 
native  of  Continental  Europe,  and  found  even  as 
far  north  as  Siberia.  As  compared  with  our  species, 
the  leaves  in  this  are  shorter,  more  strongly  blotched 
with  reddish-brown  spots,  while  the  flower  is  more 
open  and  of  beautiful  shades  of  rose-purple,  which 
are  darker  without  than  within.  The  engraving 
shows  the  form,  but  of  course  fails  to  give  the 
color  of  this  beautiful  early  spring  flower — and  is 
also  less  than  the  natural  size,  the  flower  stems  be¬ 
ing  usually  six  inches  high.  There  are  varieties 
with  white,  rose,  and  flesh-colored  flowers,  but  none 
of  them,  to  our  notion,  equal  the  ordinary  form  in 


beauty.  This  is  one  of  those  little  gems  which  one 
can  not  properly  describe  without  seeming  extrava¬ 
gant  over  it.  We  content  ourselves  by  saying  that 
it  is  simply  beautiful,  and  that  no  one  who  has 
formed  an  idea  of  it  from  the  most  enthusiastic  de¬ 
scription,  will  be  disappointed  in  the  reality.  This 
is  one  of  the  common  flowers  of  Europe  that,  like 
the  Winter  Aconite, — described  elsewhere,  we  have 
tried  for  years  to  grow  from  the  bulbs  imported  by 
dealers  without  success.  A  few  years  ago  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  England  sent  us  some  bulbs,  packed 
with  other  plants,  which  came  without  having  been 
dried,  and  grew  freely.  Our  two  or  three  plants 
from  this  source  only  caused  a  desire  for  more. 
Last  fall  we  procured  from  a  dealer,  an  original 
package  of  the  bulbs,  just  as  they  were  put  up  in 
sand,  and  which  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  dry¬ 
ing  influences  of  our  autumn  air  ;  these  were 
planted  last  fall,  and  this  spring  made  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  show.  The  only  hope  our  plant-lovers  have 
of  growing  this,  or  the  Winter  Aconite  is,  to  obtain 
from  the  dealers  bulbs  which  have  not  been  ex¬ 
posed,  or  to  procure  fresh  bulbs  from  such  florists 
as  grow  them,  and  may  be  able  to  supply  them 
fresh  from  the  soil.  Its  earliness  and  real  beauty 
make  it  a  most  desirable  plant — not  the  less  desir¬ 
able  here  because  it  is  common  abroad— and  we 
think  that  our  florists  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  offer  bulbs  that  have  not  been  subjected  to  the 
risk  of  drying.  Why  such  an  unmistakable  lily¬ 
like  plant  should  be  called  a  Violet,  and  if  a  Violet, 
why  a  Dog’s-tooth,  is  a  puzzle  that  we  will  not  now 
undertake  to  solve— suffice  it  to  say  that  the  name 
is,  through  long  usage,  thoroughly  attached  to 
the  plant,  and  those  who  prefer  this  uncouth 
English  name  to  Erythronium,  are  welcome  to  it. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

When  I  began  this  series  I  did  not  intend  to  write 
every  month ;  the  good  friends  who,  whenever  a 
gap  occurred,  were  so  kind  as  to  write  and  inquire 
the  cause  of  the  omission,  have  by  this  time  learned 
that  I  intend  to  be  regularly  irregular.  I  started 
with  the  intention  of  writing  only  when  I  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  It  must  be  most  irksome  to  write 
every  month,  whether  one  has  grist  to  the  mill  or 
not.  This  time  I  have  something  to  say — and  it  is 
About  a  Wild  Garden. 

I  wish  I  were  sure  that  this  could  catch  the  eye 
and  have  the  attention  of  the  many  who  really  love 
flowers,  but,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  no  gar¬ 
den.  With  many  who  live  in  the  country,  a  flower 
garden  is  something  to  come  in  that  future  when 
there  shall  be  “time.”  Many  a  country  dweller 
who  intends  to  have  a  garden,  looks  upon  it  as 
an  undertaking  that  requires  an  outlay  of  time, 
labor,  and  money.  It  is  to  be  in  the  good  time 
coming,  and  in  the  meantime  he  gratifies  his 
love  for  flowers  by  occasional  rambles  to  see 
what  the  woods,  the  meadows,  and  the  coppices 
afford  him.  Now  suppose  that  instead  of  tramping 
for  some  miles  for  a  few  wild  flowers,  these  could 
all  be  found — not  only  these,  but  a  great  many 
more — all  w  ithin  the  area  of  a  few  yards  !  Would 
he  not  rejoice  at  it.  This  is  just 

The  Idea  of  a  Wild  Garden. 

A  nook  somewhere — not  already  too  much  crowd¬ 
ed  with  natural  growth,  where  the  roots  of  trees 
and  shrubs  will  take  all  that  the  soil  has  to  give — 
but  a  good  bit  of  unoccupied  soil.  Here  put  all  the 
native  flowers  that  are  desirable,  with  a  whole  host 
of  the  hardy  plants  from  other  countries.  There 
are  few  farms  that  do  not  afford  such  a  spot — no 
matter  if  it  be  at  a  distance  from  the  house  ;  this 
garden  has  not  to  be  watered,  watched,  and  tended. 
But  there  may  be  those  who,  like  myself,  prefer  to 
make  a  wild  garden.  Our  wooded  hill-side  is  too  far 
off,  though  that  is  more  or  less  planted, and  even  the 
pasture  has  a  corner  penned  off  for  moisture-loving 
plants.  There  is  not  much  wild  about  my  wild  gar¬ 
den  save  the  plants.  The  hen-house  and  the  boun¬ 
dary  fence  make  a  corner.  The  fence  is  hidden  by 
a  row  of  closely  planted  evergreens.  The  side  of 
the  hen-house  is  made  “wild”  by  a  drapery  of 
Virginia  Creeper  and  American  Wistaria,  and  in 
this  corner,  well  away  from  fence  and  hen-house  is 


A  Hock-work. 

This  rockery,  of  the  stones  at  hand,  was  made 
with  but  one  thing  in  view — growing  plants.  It 
would  defy  any  geologist  to  account  for  its  upheav¬ 
al,  especially  as  it  is  mainly  of  new  red-sandstone, 
the  worst  of  all  rocks  for  the  purpose,  but  all  that 
we  had.  Of  natural  rock-scenery  there  is  little,  but 
of  cracks  and  crevices  there  are  many.  The  ground 
around  the  rockery,  for  some  distance,  forms  a  part 
of  the  wild  garden.  Last  fall,  a  goodly  collection 
of  plants  came  from  European  correspondents,  but 
I  was  away  when  they  were  planted,  so  this  spring 
I  had  not  only  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  plants, 
hut  of  making  new  discoveries.  I  have  read  of  an 
eccentric  literary  man — whose  name  I  have  forgot¬ 
ten,  who  was  very  fond  of  confectionary;  one  of 
his  oddities  was,  to  hide  sugar-plums  and  the  like, 
in  all  sorts  of  odd  places,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  finding  them  unexpectedly.  My  first 
visit  this  spring  to  the  wild  garden  reminded  me 
of  him,  in  discovering  new  plants  in  unexpected 
places,  and  could  understand  his  satisfaction  over 
his  discoveries  of  hidden  sweets.  While  there  are 
Enough  Wild  Flowers 
in  almost  every  locality  to  make  the  wild  garden  at¬ 
tractive,  and  one  is  worth  having  for  these  only, 
there  are  a  great  many  from  other  countries  that 
are  able  to  make  themselves  quite  at  home,  and  be¬ 
come  naturalized  just  as  easily  as  do  the  human 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  when  transplanted 
to  our  soil.  Of  course  the  wild  garden  will  have  a 
succession  from  early  spring  until  the  frost  puts  an 
end  to  all  bloom,  and  this  mentioning  of  those  that 
greeted  my  first  visit,  is  intended  only  to  show 
some  of  the  early  blooming  plants  that  may  be  in¬ 
troduced.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock-work  was 

A  Sheet  of  Brilliant  White. 

Can  anything  be  more  beautiful  than  this? — Yet 
it  was  only  our  common  Blood-root  ( Sanguinaria 
Canadensis)  that  may  be  had  almost  anywhere  for 
the  digging.  Near  by,  that  best  of  early  spring 
bulbs,  Bulbocodium  vemum,  earlier  than  Crocus, 
and  in  a  mass  more  showy,  had  nearly  gone  out  of 
flower. . .  .Another  charming  early  native  is 
The  Rue  Anemone, 

Thalictrum  anemonoides, delicate  in  foliage, and  habit, 
and  bearing  an  abundance  of  its  tiny  white  flowers 
which  have  not  the  brilliant  opaque  white  of  those 
of  the  Blood-root,  but  quite  as  pleasing  in  their 
way.  This  is  one  of  the  few  flowers  that  show  a 
tendency  to  become  double  in  their  wild  state.  I 
have  a  number  of  times  found  this  partly  double, 
and  several  years  ago  a  friend  in  England  sent  me 
a  full-double,  and  a  charming  thing  it  is. — But 
speaking  of  doubles,  I  know  of  none  of  our  wild 
plants  that  makes  such  beautiful  double  flowers  as 

The  Hepatica  or  Liver-Leaf. 

Ilepalica  triloba  is  the  botanical  name  by  which  it 
is  generally  known,  but  European  botanists  place 
it  in  the  already  too  large  genus  Anemone,  and  call 
it  Anemone  Hepatica.  It  is  common  in  the  woods, 
at  least  in  all  the  Eastern  States,  flowering  as  soon 
as  the  snow  is  off.  It  is  also  a  native  of  Europe, 
and  the  Europeans  have  secured  a  number  of  dou¬ 
ble  forms  in  a  variety  of  colors.  I  have  found  it, 
wild,  from  nearly  a  pure  white  to  the  deepest  blue, 
but  never  saw  any  tendency  to  double.  The 
doubles  must  be  imported ;  they  qo  not  appear 
to  be  easy  to  manage,  but  are  worth  any  amount  of 
trouble.  There  are  double  white,  pink,  red,  blue, 
and  purple,  with  intermediate  shades,  and  each 
one  a  gem  in  itself.  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  some 
of  our  dealers  in  hardy  plants  are  giving  attention 
to  these  double  Hcpaticas.  I  find  that  we  have 
quite  a  collection  of  native  and  foreign  species  of 
Erythronium  or  Dogr’s-tooth  Violet; 
these  are  not  violets,  or  at  all  like  them,  but  are 
little  lily-like  flowers.  Another  name  has  been 
proposed  for  our  native  species — Adder’s  Tongue— 
probably  on  account  of  its  broad  spotted  leaves, 
which  are  not  at  all  lik,e  the  tongue  of  an  adder  or 
any  other  snake.  Our  common  Erythronium  Ameri¬ 
canum  is  welcome,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  beauty  the  European  E.  Dens-  Canis,  is  far 
ahead  of  it.  In  beautiful  contrast  to  this  is  the 
White  Dog’s-Tooth  Violet,  rare  at  the  East,  but 
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common  in  the  far  West,  and  well  worth  having. 
Those  who  like  oddities  in  the  way  of  plants  will 
admire  the 

Asarums  or  Wild  Gingers. 

One  species,  known  as  Canada  Snake  Root,  is 
common  in  all  the  Northern  woods.  These,  with 
two  Southern  species,  another  from  Oregon,  and 
one  from  Europe,  make  up  a  group  which,  while 
not  showy,  will  interest  the  botanist.  When  we 
come  to  showy  plants  in  the  wild  garden  we  find 
Aubrietia  deltoidea  spreading  a  sheet  of  delicate 
purple  upon  the  rock-work.  In  a  corner  there  is 
the  Winter  Aconite,  one  of  the  earliest  of  all,  and  a 
little  later,  Adonis  Vernalis,  with  flowers  of  a  bright¬ 
er  yellow,  and  foliage  so  dark-green  and  beautifully 
cut  that  it  would  be  worth  growing  for  that  alone. 
Close  after  Adonis  comes  the  slender-leaved  Pseony, 
Pceonia  tenuifolia,  double  and  single,  so  beautiful 
with  their  rich  crimson  flowers,  fine  foliage,  and 
withal  so  rare.  The  Grape  Hyacinth,  Mnscari 
botryoides,  naturalizes  well  in  the  wild  garden,  and 
both  the  dark-blue  and  the  white  kinds  seem  to  be 
quite  at  home.  Among  other  native  plants  worthy 
of  special  notice  are  Dutchman’s  Breeches  ( Dicentra 
Cucullaria),  three-leaved  Geum  ( Geum  trijlorum) 
from  the  far  West,  and  more  showy  in  fruit  than  in 
flower ;  the  American  Pasque  Elower  ( Anemone 
patens  var.  Nuttalliana'),  its  enormous  flower  mak¬ 
ing  it  noticeable.— But  it  would  make  too  long  a  list 
to  name  everything,  my  object  being  to  commend 
The  Wild  Garden 

to  every  lover  of  wild  plants.  Our  natives  can  grow 
there,  and  a  large  number  of  foreigners  may  be 
naturalized  and  made  wild.  It  can  be  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  to  those  who  can  have  no  other  gar¬ 
den,  while  to  those  who  have  the  most  formal  bor¬ 
ders,  it  will  be  a  pleasing  change  to  have  a  nook  or 
corner  where  their  favorites  can  be  at  home.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  editor  of  “  The 
Garden  ”  (Eng.),  for  his  advocacy  of  the  Wild  Gar¬ 
den.  He  has  done  much  to  cheek  the  mania  for 
“bedding  out,” — well  enough  in  its  place,  but  not 
the  only  style  of  gardening  worthy  of  consideration. 


Garden  Reels,  Once  More. 


In  the  Notes  about  Garden  Work  for  April,  the 
genera1  lack  of  stability  in  the  Garden  Reels  now 
sold,  was  mentioned.  This  brought  out,  as  we  in¬ 
tended  it  should,  several  correspondents,  one  of 
whom,  R.  Foster,  of  Ohio,  gave  a  drawing  of  his 
reel,  which  was  engraved  last  month  on  page  176. 
Later  came  our  friend  “  J.  E.,”  of  Egg  Harbor  City, 

N.  J.,  with  an  ac- 
Jj x>  _  count  of  a  most 

It  _  excellent  reel,  per- 

1  haps  easier  to  make 

than  Mr.  Foster’s, 
and  will  carry  a 
longer  line  than 
that.  This  reel  was 
made  by  “J.  E.” 
over  15  years  ago, 
and  he  has  had  it  in 
use  ever  since.  He 
learned  how  to 
make  it  from  an  en¬ 
graving  given  in  the 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist  !  Turning 
back  to  the  volume 
and  page  —  1864, 
page  113,  there, 
sure  enough,  was 
our  old  reel  !  The 
writer  had  a  gap  of 
three  or  four  years 
in  his  gardening 
operations ;  in  com¬ 
mencing  anew, 
such  iron  reels  as 
could  be  bought  were  used,  and  used  up,  while 
tne  excellent  home-made  one  of  the  former  gar¬ 
dening  period  was  quite  forgotten.  It  was  witli  an 
indistinct  idea  that  he  had  known  of  something 
better  that  the  “Notes'”  in  April  were  written,  but 
the  fact  that  we  had  already  published  something 
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better  had  quite  escaped  him.  Thanking  J.  E.  for 
reminding  us  of  it,  we  here  reproduce  the  engrav¬ 
ing  of  1864 ;  another  generation  of  gardeners  hav¬ 
ing  sprung  up  since,  it  will  be  new  to  the  great  ma¬ 
jority.  The  cut  needs  but  little  explanation  ;  the 
reel  should  be  made  of  hard-wood  ;  the  center  pin 
or  stake,  <7,  is  2  to  21  feet  long,  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter  where  it  passes  through  the  cross-pieces ;  there 
is  a  shoulder  upon  which  the  lower  piece  rests,  and 
from  there  the  stake  is  worked  down  to  a  point. 
The  cross-pieces,  B,  B,  are  1  foot  long,  2  inches 
wide,  and  i  or  i  inch  thick ;  the  curved  side-pieces, 
A,  A,  are  made  from  branches,  with  a  slight  natu¬ 
ral  curve,  or  worked  out  of  straight  stuff ;  these 
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Decorative  Art.* 


BY  M.  G.  E. 

Though  fret-sawing  cannot  be  compared  with 
wood-carving,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  two 
may  be  very  advantageously  combined  to  produce 
some  exceedingly  pretty  effects,  by  using  fine 
chisels  and  the  veining  tool  after  carefully  sawing 
out  the  pattern.  The  design  (fig.  1),  for  the  cover 
of  a  photograph  album  is  made  of  white  wood,  and 


DESIGN  FOR  BACK  OF  PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUM. 


are  12  to  15  inches  long,  and  pinned  to  the  cross¬ 
pieces,  where  they  pass  through  them.  A  pin 
through  the  upper  end  of  the  center  stake  holds  all 
together,  and  a  handle,  D,  with  another  stake,  E, 
completes  the  affair.  The  side-pieces  should  pro¬ 
ject  below  the  cross-pieces  rather  farther  than  in 
the  engraving,  to  make  corners  around  which  to 
hitch  the  line  when  enough  has  runout.  J.  E.  says 
that  to  make  this  reel  last,  house  it  every  night. 


Cactuses  In  Summer. — We  are  glad  to  receive 
questions  concerning  the  proper  treatment  of  plants 
of  the  Cactus  Family,  as  it  shows  that  the  interest 
in  these  old  favorites  in  window  gardening  is  return¬ 
ing.  The  majority  of  the  most  showy  and  largest 
flowered  species  and  varieties  bloom  in  summer, 
they  make  their  growth  at  that  time,  and  need  wa¬ 
tering  the  same  as  other  growing  plants.  In  autumn, 
when  their  new  growth  is  made  aud  mature,  dry  off 
gradually,  and  keep  them  dry,  or  nearly  so,  for 
three  or  four  months,  and  of  course  away  from 
frost.  The  Epiphyllums  or  Crab’s-Claw  Cactuses 
bloom  in  fall  or  early  winter  ;  with  these,  the  time 
of  dryness  is  reversed  ;  they  are  kept  dry  during 
summer,  are  given  water  in  early  fall,  and  are  kept 
supplied  until  llie  new  shoots  are  full  grown  and 
ripe,  when  it  is  to  be  withheld  aud  the  soil  dried. 


when  finished  should  be  lined  with  crimson  velvet. 
The  shield  in  the  center  may  have  an  additionai 
layer  glued  on  to  add  to  the  richness  of  effect, 
though  it  is  desirable  to  use  glue  as  little  as  possible 
in  making  up  your  work.  A  glue-pot  is,  however, 
often  needed  while  carving.  Even  under  experi¬ 
enced  hands  a  chisel  will  slip  and  the  fruit  of  much 
patient  labor  be  carried  away  in  an  instant,  but  with 
glue  the  piece  is  restored  to  its  proper  place,  and 
when  dry  a  few  touches  of  knife  or  chisel  makes  all 
right  again.  Designs  for  both  sides  of  an  album 
cover  may  be  cut  at  once,  as  the  wood  used  will 
be  only  about  1  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  two 
pieces  can  be  pasted  together  with  thin  paper  be¬ 
tween,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  separated  after¬ 
wards.  The  stems  should  be  delicately  and  care¬ 
fully  rounded,  and  the  veinings  of  the  leaves 
marked  with  the  dividing  tool.  This,  if  neatly  exe¬ 
cuted,  will  be  found  very  pretty,  quite  artistic  in 
its  way,  and  can  be  made  up  at  small  expense. 
Fret-sawing  is  more  tedious  than  difficult,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  constantly  loosening  one  end  of 
the  saw,  in  order  to  slip  it  in  a  new  hole  made  by  a 
small  gimlet,  where  the  pattern  becomes  discon¬ 
nected.  Hand-saws  of  various  sizes  are'  sold  for 
this  work  at  a  trifling  cost,  but  for  those  who  are 
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willing  to  go  to  the  expense,  the  “  Standard  Scroll 
Saws”  are  the  best;  they  range  in  price  from  $10 
to  $35.  If  a  hand-saw  is  used  the  work  should  be 
held,  edge  upwards,  to  the  t'able  by  means  of  a  vise. 

Fig.  2  is  a  design  for  a  Hanging  Cabinet  which 
will  be  useful,  as  well  as  ornamental.  It  may  be 


black-walnut,  oak,  or  ash.  It  is  exceedingly  simple 
In  construction,  and  will  bear  much  elaborate  orna¬ 
mentation,  upon  which,  indeed,  its  beauty  will 
mainly  depend.  The  wood-carver  should  have 
thoroughly  understood  intentions  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  put  them  into  execution,  since  mistakes 
cannot  be  rectified  and  regrets  over  errors  in  com¬ 
position  will  prove  unavailing  when  seen  too  late. 

It  is  always  advisable  for  the  student  to  go  to 
Nature  for  designs,  where  there  is  an  endless  variety 
of  admirable  subjects  for  the  chisel ;  skill  and  in¬ 
genuity  in  adapting  such  things  as  may  appear  suit¬ 


able  will  soon  be  acquired.  Leaves  and  flowers  are 
the  most  easily  represented,  and  while  we  may  not 
in  wood  reproduce  the  loveliness  of  tint  or  delicacy 
of  texture,  we  may  very  faithfully  give  the  grace 
of  outline,  the  tender  curves  of  the  flower,  and  the 
bolder  sweep  of  leaf.  Birds  are  especially  showy 
and  ornamental,  requir¬ 
ing  but  little  of  the 
finer  work  ;  animals  of 
all  kinds,  and  even  the 
human  figure,  may  be 
adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  our  ornamentation. 

It  is  best  to  start  out 
with  a  well  formed  idea 
in  view,  and  carry  it 
faithfully  throughout 
the  whole  work,  other¬ 
wise  the  effect  may  be 
fragmentary  and  not 
wholly  satisfactory.  I 
have  seen  a  masterly 
piece  of  work  designed 
and  executed  by  an 
amateur,  in  which  the 
story  of  Passion  was 
delicately  and  beautifully  carried  out,  the  carv¬ 
ings  were  of  the  passion-vine  ;  painted  tiles  still 
further  suggested  the  same  idea,  and  the  whole 


work  served  as  a  frame  to  the  picture  of  Francisca 
da  Rimini.  The  absolute  consistency  of  the  whole 
was  its  chief  beauty.  Scroll-hinges,  nickel-plated, 
add  greatly  to  effect  where  hinges  are  required,  and 
may  be  procured  of  any  size.  The  design  for  or¬ 
namenting  the  door,  or  other  parts  of  the  cabinet, 
may  be  furnished  according  to  the  worker’s  own 
taste,  in  bold  relief  or  the  more  easily  executed  in¬ 
cised  work  ;  in  the  former  case,  the  wood  of  the 
panel  should  be  thick,  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  cutting,  as  the  gluing  on  of  extra  thickness  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  The  spray  of  apple  blos¬ 
soms  on  the  door  of  the  cabinet  is  merely  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  but  might  be  carefully  handled  in  low  relief, 
especially  if  copied  from  nature,  so  as  to  produce 
an  exquisite  effect.  In  fig.  3  is  given  a  design  for 
a  border,  arranged  from  Lotus-flower.  Figure  4  is 
a  figure  which  may  be  used  for  a  side  ornament. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Dolls’  Patterns. 

Within  a  few  years  a  new  department  has  been 
added  to  the  illustrated  pattern  catalogues— a  page 
of  Dolls’  Patterns.  The  pattern  dealers  say  that 
little  girls  find  a  pleasure  in  making  up  wardrobes 
for  their  dolls,  far  surpassing  any  to  be  found  in 
those  ready-dressed  dolls  whose  fine  clothing  is  so 
made  that  it  can  not  be  taken  off  and  put  on  again, 
That  this  is  true,  I  have  learned  by  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  little  girl,  and  lately  by  much  observation 
as  a  mother.  Patterns  are  useful.  Without  them 
the  little  dress-makers  are  apt  to  waste  their  ma¬ 
terials  in  fruitless  efforts  to  cut  and  fit  dolls’  gar¬ 
ments,  and  they  grow  discouraged  by  their  frequent 
failures,  unless  mamma  or  some  other  experienced 
friend  comes  to  their  aid.  1  had  furnished  my  lit¬ 
tle  daughters  with  patterns  of  dolls’  gabrielle  or 
princesse  dresses,  underwaist  and  drawers,  before 
I  heard  of  dolls’  patterns  for  sale,  and  the  eldest 
had  learned  to  cut  her  cloth  by  these  patterns, 
using  her  own  ingenuity,  with  occasional  advice 
about  trimmings  and  making  other  garments.  Any 
mother  who  can  cut  and  fit  her  own  children’s 
clothes  can  make  these  dolls’  patterns,  which  are 
merely  like  children’s  patterns  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Yet  I  protest  against  some  dolls’  patterns  offered 
by  fashion  dealers,  because  the  absurdities  of  fash¬ 
ion  are  reproduced  here  and  taught 
to  our  children,  such  as  the  full  length 
illustrations  of  dressed  dolls  with 
trains  or  demi-trains  and  much  super¬ 
fluous  trimmingand  puffing  and  loop¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  pity  for  a  little  girl  to 
he  set  to  playing  with  mimic  young 
ladies.  It  is  better  for  her  mind 
and  morals  that  her  dolls  should 
be  babies  or  little  children  of  her  own  sphere, 
simply  dressed  in  fabrics  she  herself  is  able  to 
wear.  Dolls  with  costumes  of  the  richest  ma¬ 
terials,  teach  extravagance,  do  not  seem  to  be 
so  much  beloved  as  are  the  plain  rag  babies, 
even.  I  was  much  interested  last  fall,  in  the  anx¬ 
iety  of  my  nine-year-old  to  get  her  little  dollies  all 
fitted  out  with  under-flannels  as  the  weather  grew 
cold — to  see  the  incipient  woman  learning  to  pay 
most  attention  to  essentials,  to  the  warmth  and 
health  of  her  children.  One  of  the  popular  fashion 
catalogues  gives  patterns  of  the  combination  che¬ 
mise  and  drawers  (or  cliemiloon)  7  sizes,  and  there 
are  some  other  sensible  patterns.  There  are  pat¬ 
terns  for  baby  dolls,  but  none  especially  for  little 
girl-dolls,  though  the  sack  and  basque  patterns 
may  be  used  for  all  ages,  and  the  dress  patterns 
may  be  shortened  in  length.  Mothers  have  this 
matter  much  in  their  own  hands — whether  to  train 
up  their  daughters  to  dress  their  children  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  health  and  simplicity  and  econo¬ 
my,  with  reference  always  to  good  taste  and  genu¬ 
inely  artistic  effects  ;  or  to  let  them  grow  up  with 
no  idea  of  feminine  dress  except  as  a  means  for 
displaying  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  fabrics 
and  designs  in  ornamentation,  a  costume  in  which 
trimming  is  the  main  idea,  and  which  is  extrava¬ 
gant  in  its  very  foundation  principles.  I  try  to 
hope  that  the  next  generation  of  women  will  have 


been  so  well  taught  in  the  principles  of  health  and. 
economy  and  true  beauty,  that  the  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  absurdities  of  feminine  costume  will  not  be 
tolerated.  The  dolls’  patterns  advertised  have 
rather  discouraged  that  hope. 

The  Kitchen  Wood-Box. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  delivered  a  familiar  lecture 
to  the  people  in  my  own  kitchen  whom  it  might 
concern,  the  upshot  of  which  was  as  follows  (with 
some  alteration  of  names) :  “  I  want  you,  Polly,  to- 
empty  this  wood-box  to-day  and  sweep  it  out  clean,, 
sweeping  and  scrubbing  where  it  has  stood,  when 
you  clean  the  floor.  I  have  heard  of  such  wood- 
boxes  before,  but  I  never  saw  one  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  until  now,  and  it  must  not  happen  again.  Mary 
told  me  the  other  day  about  Mrs.  Brown’s  kitchen 
wood-box. — She  said,  ‘  O  mamma !  you  ought  to 
see  their  wood-box.  They  don’t  keep  wood  in  it ; 
they  keep  dirty  old  rags  in  it.  You  hardly  ever  see 
any  wood  there,  but  it  is  all  dirt  and  paper  and  rags 
for  about  a  foot  deep.  You  can’t  think  how  it 
smells  !  ’ — I  should  think  so.  I  have  been  in  the 
kitchen  so  little  for  two  months  past  that  I  have 
not  noticed  our  box,  and  now  I  see  that  there  is  an 
accummulation  of  several  inches  of  rubbish.  I 
supposed  it  was  nearly  all  bark  and  splinters,  but 
when  I  began  shovelling  it  out  into  the  fire,  I  found 
old  paper  and  even  one  or  two  old  rags,  and  was 
convinced  that  dirt  had  sometimes  been  thrown  in 
that  should  have  gone  out  of  doors.  Now  let  me 
tell  you  all  plainly  that  the  wood-box  is  the  place 
for  wood  only.  Torn  papers  to  be  used  for  kindling 
must  be  put  somewhere  else.  Get  a  strong  paper 
flour  sack  and  hang  it  handy,  and  keep  the  torn 
papers  in  that.  You  may  as  well  burn  the  coarsest 
brown  paper  wrappings  at  once,. as  they  are  not 
good  for  kindling  fires,  and  are  not  needed  here  for 
any  other  purpose.  Dirty  rags,  if  not  worth  wash¬ 
ing  (for  the  rag  bag  if  for  nothing  better),  should 
be  burned  as  soon  as  possible.  All  useless  matter 
must  be  washed  or  burned  without  delay.  And 
now  remember,  children,  you  must  never  shake 
the  crumbs  from  your  bibs  or  napkins  over  this 
box,  nor  toss  an  apple  core  or  peeling  into  it.  Now, 
Poll}7,  I  want  you  to  empty  the  box  once  a  week, 
on  your  scrubbing  day,  and  then  we  can  always  see 
the  bottom  and  know  just  what  is  in  it.  The  pure 
air  of  the  room  and  the  good  health  of  the  family 
depend  upon  this  among  other  things.” 

Thus  ended  the  first  lesson,  and  the  second  lesson 
should  be  to  the  carpenter,  who  should  be  told  to 
make  the  box  with  a  high  back,  so  that  the  wall 
need  not  be  bruised  and  broken  by  careless  throw¬ 
ing  in  of  wood;  also  to  make  the  box  rather  long 
and  high  and  narrow,  as  a  general  rule,  so  that  it 
may  hold  considerable  wood  without  occupying 
much  floor  space. 

Bringing-  the  Baby  Up  by  Hand. 

The  baby  and  its  mother  are  both  unfortunate 
when  artificial  means  must  be  used  for  feeding  the 
child.  This  might  be  avoided  many  times,  by  more 
careful  management  during  the  first  week  of  its 
life.  The  young  babe  should  always  be  put  to  the 
mother’s  breast  as  soon  as  both  have  been  properly 
attended  to  by  the  nurse.  Often  this  is  not  done, 
because  the  child  can  not  find  milk  there.  But 
milk  is  not  what  it  needs  at  first,  and  the  Creator 
has  given  to  the  human  mother,  as  He  has  to 
mothers  lower  in  the  animal  kingdom,  just  the 
nourishment  needed  by  the  new-born  babe.  There 
is  usually  so  little  of  it  at  first  that  the  baby  seems 
to  get  nothing,  but  it  at  least  cultivates  the  instinct 
of  nursing,  and  its  attempts  in  that  line  stimulate 
the  secretion  of  such  food  as  it  needs,  in  the 
mother’s  breast.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the 
baby  is  fed  a  little  at  first  because  its  mother  is 
supposed  to  be  too  feeble  to  nurse  it,  and  then  a 
few  days  later  when  the  “milk  has  come,”  and 
must  be  disposed  of  somehow,  the  babe  is  thought 
to  be  too  weak  to  draw  so  much  away  with  its  little 
mouth,  and  when  this  crisis  with  the  mother  is 
past,  behold  the  babe  has  forgotten  its  first  natural 
instinct  and  can  not  be  made  to  nurse.  All  this 
comes  of  neglecting  to  study  Nature’s  teachings. 
I  have  had  no  such  experience,  but  I  have  seen  it 
in  other  cases.  Sometimes  there  is  good  reason 
why  the  babe  must  be  “brought  up  by  hand.” 
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Cow’s  milk  is  always  recommended  as  the  very 
best  substitute  for  mother’s  milk,  but  it  is  usually 
considered  too  rich,  and  is  often  diluted  oue-half 
with  water,  and  by  most  nurses  is  sweetened  a 
little.  Many  have  believed  that  babes  are  saved 
acidity  of  stomach  by  leaving  out  the  sugar.  Some 
do  not  dilute  the  milk  so  much,  and  occasionally  it 
has  been  found  to  nourish  the  child  best  when 
given  without  any  previous  preparation,  except  a 
little  warming  when  the  babe  is  quite  young.  It 
should  always  be  the  milk  of  a  fresh  cow,  or  one 
not  long  past  calving,  and  from  the  same  cow. 

An  acquaintance  lately  tried  to  raise  her  baby  on 
diluted  cream,  which  she  had  heard  recommended 
as  the  best  food  for  infants.  Before  the  babe  was 
a  month  old,  it  nearly  died  of  sore  mouth,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  the  result  of  its  cream  diet.  For  I 
have  learned  to  associate  sore  mouths  and  sore 
throats  with  grease — a  rather  hard  name  to  give  to 
anything  so  good  as  cream.  The  baby’s  diet  was 
changed  to  new  milk  (by  no  means  skimmed,  but 
not  all  cream,  as  before),  and  this  seemed  au  ad¬ 
vantage  to  its  health.  It  was  dosed  with  some 
patent  medicine  also,  and  I  presume  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  relieved  its  sore  mouth.  Perhaps 
that,  too,  caused  the  habitual  constipation  which 
followed,  with  other  troubles.  Then  graham  gruel 
was  recommended  by  one  who  had  tried  it  with 
good  success  among  her  own  babes.  It  was  made 
in  the  usual  way,  and  was  boiled  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  then  strained  so  as  to 
remove  the  bran,'  and  seasoned  with  milk  and 
sugar.  But  this  did  not  set  very  well  on  the  child’s 
stomach,  and  oatmeal  gruel  was  prepared  for  it  in 
the  same  way,  only  it  was  boiled  two  hours.  This 
agreed  with  the  child  well,  but  did  not  correct  the 
constipation.  So  the  mother  made  her  graham 
gruel  as  she  did  the  oatmeal  gruel,  cooking  it  in 
an  earthen  jar,  set  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and 
kept  boiling  gently  for  two  hours,  and  this  she 
finds  the  best  food  the  babe  has  had.  It  thrives 
well,  and  its  trouble  is  removed.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  she  would  leave  out  the  sugar,  she  might 
be  able  to  get  along  without  the  “  soothing  syrup  ” 
she  also  uses.  (I  can’t  lose  this  opportunity  of 
testifying  again  that  I  would  never,  never  give 
the  soothing  syrup,)  and  avoid  doctoring  the  poor 
child  now  and  then  for  sore  throat  or  colic. 


More  Baby-Tenders. 

As  we  expected,  the  “  Baby’s  Play  House,”  given 
in  April  last,  has  called  out  several  other  contri¬ 
vances,  all  having  the  same  end  in  view,  but  reach¬ 
ing  it  by  different  methods— the  care  of  that  “  well- 
spring  of  joy  ” — the  baby.  We  give  now  plans  by 
“D.  W.,”  Minerva,  Ohio,  who  thinks  the  affair  de¬ 
scribed  in  April,  may  be  useful  in  some  cases,  but 
proposes  one  that  he  thinks  better  suited  for  gen¬ 
eral  use,  especially  if  the  mother  must  busy  herself 
in  the  kitchen  for  most  of  the  time.  He  writes : 
When  our  little  boy  was  very  small,  a  maiden  aunt 
told  us  of  an  arrangement  used  by  a  relative  in 
the  country,  which  was  simply  a  “store-box,”  with 
slats  in  front,  and  a  good  thick  quilt  in  the  bottom 
to  keep  baby  from  tbe  cold  floor,  where,  before  he 
could  walk,  he  was  placed,  and  the  mother  knew  he 
was  out  of  danger  and  amusing  himself.  Having 
a  small  bedstead  with  high  legs  and  posts,  I  sawed 
off  the  legs  all  but  about  two  inches,  and  put  on 
castors ;  I  also  took  off  some  of  the  tops  of  the 
posts.  This  made  a  sort  of  box  about  30x41 
inches,  with  smooth  sides  some  12  inches  high.  It 
had  a  canvas  bottom,  and  I  placed  over  this  a  i- 
inch  board  floor,  and  around  the  box,  above  the 
sides  and  ends,  two  railings  made  of  v  hy  1-inch 
stuff.  Here  we  had  a  movable  play-house  for  baby, 
with  good  tight  bottom  and  sides,  giving  him  thor¬ 
ough  protection  from  drafts  and  dirt.  Besides,  hav¬ 
ing  castors,  the  mother  could  push  it  to  or  from  the 
stove  as  the  temperature  of  the  room  might  require. 

The  Baby’s  Hammock. 

We  had  another  arrangement,  which,  when  baby 
was  very  small,  its  mamma  thought  very  nice — a 
hammock.  A  frame  was  made  of  lx2-inch  stuff, 
about  20x32  inches.  In  the  side  pieces  there  were 
placed  small  railings,  which  kept  the  little  fellow 


from  rolling  out,  and  it  had  a  canvas  bottom.  This 
was  swung  from  the  ceiling  with  four  strong  cords, 
having,  iron  rings  which  went  over  screw-hooks  in 
the  ceiling.  There  were  two  places  in  the  ceiling 


where  it  could  be  swung,  one  nearer  the  stove  than 
the  other,  for  warm  or  cold  weather.  With  a  soft, 
comfortable  bed  made  on  the  hammock,  baby  would 
lie  for  a  long  time ;  and  instead  of  having  to  sit 
down,  in  her  busiest  moment  perhaps,  when  baby 
might  become  fussy,  and  rocking  the  cradle,  all  the 


mother  had  to  do  as  she  passed  to  and  fro,  was  to 
give  the  hammock  a  push,  and  away  it  would  go 
for  several  minutes,  the  swinging  motion  being 
better  for  the  child  than  the  rocking  of  the  cradle. 
When  the  baby  got  too  large,  the  hammock  was 
dispensed  with.  We  have  still  other  Baby-tenders. 


Household  Hints  and  Helps, 

Fruit  Dryer.— If  any  our  correspondents  have 
a  contrivance  for  drying  fruit  different  from  any 
that  we  have  published,  they  will  aid  several  who 
have  sent  us  inquiries  for  the  best  fruit  drier.  Of 
course  we  do  not  refer  to  any  of  the  patented  af¬ 
fairs— those  we  know  about,  but  something  that 
any  one  can  make  from  inexpensive  materials. 

Another  Coal  Box. — We  add  to  the  several 
plans  of  coal  boxes  already  given  one  of  which  the 
sketch  was  sent  by  D.  W.,  of  Minerva,  O.,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  Baby  Tender.  The  accom¬ 
panying  section  (fig.  1),  is  from  front  to  rear.  The 
lower  part  of  the  box  is  15  by  26  inches,  and  sits 
upon  a  base  3  iuches  high.  The  whole  hight  of  the 
box  is  26  inches,  and 
the  narrower,  upper 
portion,  is  15  inches 
square.  Within  is  a 
sloping  partition  d, 
which  divides  the  in¬ 
terior  into  two  com¬ 
partments,  1, for  the 
coal,  and  2,  to  w'hich 
there  is  access  by  a 
door  at  h,  holds  kind¬ 
lings  and  paper.  At 
the  top  there  is  a  lid, 
<7,  which  opens  as 
showm  at  a.  At  e 
is  a  slanting  board, 
upon  which  the  coal 
is  shovelled  up ; 


Fig.  1. — COAL  BOX. 


above  this  is  the  sloping  lid,  c,  which  opens  up¬ 
ward  as  at  b.  Our  correspondent  says  that  if  the 
lid,  g,  is  covered  with  zinc,  it  makes  a  very  con¬ 
venient  place  upon  which  to  set  hot  articles. 

Trapping  the  Mosquito. — “J.  R.  F.”  writes, 
referring  to  an  article  with  this  title  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  November,  1878  :  “The  above 
is  all  very  well  for  Boston,  but  would  be  entirely 


inadequate  in  the  land  where  the  mosquito  flour¬ 
ishes.  Here  is  the  way  it  is  managed  here  by  the 
ladies  of  the  house,  and  which  has  proved  very  ef¬ 
ficacious.  They  take  a  shallow  tin  vessel,  as  the 
lid  of  a  blacking  box,  and  attach  it  by  a  small  nail, 
through  the  center, to  the  end  of  a  broom  handle  or 
other  convenient  stuff.  Place  in  the  vessel  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  coal-oil,  and  apply  as  recommended 
in  the  article  referred  to  above.  Instead  of  climb¬ 
ing  on  high  chairs  and  chloroforming  the  insects  by 
holding  it  throe  seconds  to  the  ceiling,  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  drop  instan¬ 
taneously  into  the  bath  prepared  for  them,  where 
they  are  at  once  placed  hors  de  combat,  and  that  too 
before  the  trap  comes  nearer  than  two  or  three 
inches  of  .the  victim.  This  plan  is  cheap,  simple, 
sure,  deadly,  and  wonderfully  expeditious.  Try 
it.  No  patent  on  it.” — By  “  coal-oil,”  we  infer  that 
our  correspondent  means  kerosene.  A  small  tin 
cup  wired  to  a  staff  would  be  better,  as  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prevent  leaking  around  the  nail.  If  not 
kerosene,  we  will  thank  our  friend  to  specify. 

A  Scouring  Board. — Our  correspondent  D.  W. 
suggests  a  convenience,  former¬ 
ly  more  frequently  seen  in  kitch¬ 
ens  than  at  present,  a  board 
upon  which  to  do  the  work  of 
knife-scouring,  with  a  box  to 
hold  the  materials.  The  engrav¬ 
ing,  fig.  2,  shows  the  affair.  The 
board  is  9  by  19  inches ;  the 
box  is  large  enough  to  hold  a 
Bath,  or  scouring  brick,  cloths, 
etc.,  and  has  a  lid  to  shut  down 
when  not  in  use.  A  ledge  all 
around  the  board  to  keep  things 
from  falling  off  and  a  ring  to 
hang  it  by  complete  the  affair. 

The  use  of  knives  with  plated 
blades  does  away  with  much  of  the  labor  of  scouring. 


SOTS  <k  arnWHMo 


The  I>octor’s  Talks. 


When  I  undertook  to  tell  you  some  of  the  common  facts 
about  Gravity,  the  Center  of  Gravity,  etc..  I  was  surprised 
to  find  how  difficult  it  was  to  say  that  which  I  wished  to 
tell  you,  and  not  use  terms  which  you  would  not  he  like¬ 
ly  to  understand,  or  to  refer  to  tilings  which  I  was  sure 
you  had  not  learned.  If  we  talk  about  the  forces ,  which 
act  upon  matter,  we  must  in  the  first  place  know  what 
is  meant  by  matter;  this  led  me  to  promise  to  tell  you 
SOMETHING  ABOUT  MATTER. 

That  some  talks  on  this  subject  will  be  welcomed  by 
many  of  you,  I  know  from  the  questions  that  some  of  you 
have  asked,  and  the  father  of  some  of  the  youngsters  lias 
written  to  ask  that  I  accompany  these  articles  by  ques¬ 
tions,  so  that  lie  can  make  sure  that  his  young  folks 
understand  it  all.  I  can  hardly  do  this,  for  no  other 
reason  than  it.  would  make  these  familiar  Talks  look  too 
much  like  school  lessons,  and  I  don’t  want  you  to  be 
prevented  from  reading  them  because  they  look  too 
much  like  tasks...  What  I  say  just  here  is  to 

THIS  PARENT  AND  OTHER  PARENTS. 

I  have  a  great  distrust  of  this  question  and  answer 
teaching.  If  I  were  on  a  school  board,  I  would  not  allow 
a  book  to  be  used  that  had  “  questions”  in  it,  or  employ 
a  teacher  that  would  use  the  questions  furnished  by  some 
one  else.  If  a  person  is  not  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  a 
subject  that  he  can  teach  it  not  only  without  questions, 
but  without  a  book,  he  should  not  teach  at  all.  'I’lie  book 
Is  for  the  scholar.  A  teacher  should  never  open  one  in 
his  class.  If  he  has  not  his  lesson  many  times  better 
than  the  scholars — let  him  not  teach. — But  to  come  back 
to  the  young  people.  You  will  recollect  that  last  month 
I  could  not  get  along  without  answering  the  question, 
WHAT  IS  MATTER? 

The  briefest  possible  definition  is:  “Whatever  occu¬ 
pies  space.”— A  pea  or  a  planet,  will  answer  this  defini¬ 
tion.  In  this  talk,  I  shall  have  to  be  rather  dry— and  give 
some  definitions,  but  you  must  not  be  impatient  for  the 
experiments  that  I  hinted  could  be  given.  We  are  now 
laying  our  foundation  to  build  upon,  and  you  know  if  the 
foundation  be  not  solid,  the  structure  will  be  shaky.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  there  are  different 
kinds  of  m utter— yon  know  that  already,  it  is  as  easy  as 
bread  and  butter— two  very  unlike  kinds  of  matter.  Just 
now  then  we  speak  of  matter  in  general— the  kinds  of 
matter  will  come  along  later.  Now  matter  has  certain 
properties  or  qualities,  or  peculiarities,  which  must  be¬ 
long  in  common  to  every  thing  that  surrounds  us  ;  to  a 


Fig.  2. 
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grain  of  sand  or  a  mountain,  to  a  drop  of  water  or  an 
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ocean.  These  are  called 

THE  GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER, 
and  before  we  go  much  further  we  must  understand  what 
theseare.  The  first  of  these  is  size  or  magnitude.  Every 
body — here  I  must  stop,  because  we  have  come  across  a 
new  word,  i.  e.,  new  to  this  Talk,  and  used  in  a  definite 
manner.  A  Body  is  a  definite  portion  of  matter,  without 
regard  to  its  kind.  A  dew-drop  is  a  body  of  water— so  is 
Lake  Superior.  A  marble  is  a  body  of  stone,  and  so  is 
Bunker  Hill  Monument.  So  a  body  is  a  portion  small  or 
large,  of  matter  of  any  kind.  Every  body,  then,  occupies 
some  space — it  has  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  The 
smallest  body  that  we  can  see  with  our  microscopes,  has 
these — indeed  we  cannot  think  of  a  body  so  small  that  it 
has  not  some  size.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  that  one  of  the  properties  of  matter  is  size.  Do 
you  find  this  dry,  and  begin  to  want  some  experiments  ? 
Well,  here  is  one.  When  you  get  up  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  put  on  your  right  boot  first— well.  Then  put  your 
left  foot  into  the  same  boot. — “  You  will  not  try  it.” — 
“  Why  not  f  ” — “  Because  you  know  you  cannot  do  it.” — 
You  then  have  learned  one  more  of  the  properties  of 
matter,  without  knowing  that  it  was  called 
impenetrability. 

Your  right  boot  stands  upon  the  floor,  put  your  left  boot 
in  just  the  same  place  without 
taking  the  other  away.  “  What 
nonsense  to  try,”  you  will  say; 
and  it  will  be  useless,  for  no  pow¬ 
er  on  earth  can  do  it,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  properties  of  matter  that 
no  two  portions  of  matter  can 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time.  Take  a  small-necked 
bottle  and  hold  it  under  a  stream 
of  water,  or  try  to  pour  water  into 
it  from  a  large-nosed  pitcher,  or 
put  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  a 
close-fitting  funnel  and  try  to  fill 
it  by  pouring  water  into  the  fun¬ 
nel.  Your  bottle  will  fill  very 
slowly.  Why  ?— because  the  space 
is  already  occupied  by  one  body — 
air,  and  the  other  body,  water, 
can  not  occupy  that  space  until 
the  other  is  removed,  and  the  fuss 
and  gurgling  that  the  air  makes 
in  getting  out  of  the  way  of  the 
water,  tell  the  story  that  two 
bodies  can  not  occupy  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time.  Impene¬ 
trability  is  the  name  fixed  upon 

to  express  this  fact...  If  you  would  share  your  apple 
with  another,  you  would  cut  it  in  two — I  recollect  when 
we  used  to  do  it  by  bites.  Well,  biting  or  cutting  an 
apple  only  illustrates  one  of  the  properties  of  matter — a 
law  of  nature.  Philosophers  have  fixed  upon  the  word 

DIVISIBILITY, 

to  express  the  fact  that  matter  can  be  divided.  You  would 
think  that  this,  as  the  French  say,  is  something  which 
“goes  without  saying.”  But  how  far  can  this  division 
be  carried  ?  In  this  you  touch  upon  a  question  that  in 
former  years  philosophers  quarreled  over  at  a  great  rate. 
If  there  is  but  one  apple  and  many  boys,  they  can  all  be 
served,  but  the  pieces  will  be  small.  If  a  whole  army  of 
boys,  you  could  put  the  apple  in  a  chopping  tray,  and 
make  it  fine  enough  to  give  a  piece  to  each.  If  you  take 
a  bit  of  the  apple  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head  and  put  it  under 
the  microscope,  you  can  see  that  it  is  made  up  of  cells  too 
small  to  he  seen  by  the  naked  eye ;  you  know  that  had 
you  a  delicate  instrument,  and  ability  to  use  it,  you 
could  cut  each  cell  in  half,  each  half  into  other 
halves.  How  far  could  this  go  ?  So  long  as  you  could 
see  a  particle  with  the  most  powerful  Microscope,  that 
particle  can  be  divided— you  can  not  see  a  particle  that 
can  not  be  halved,  or  think  of  one  so  small  that  it  can 
not  be  smaller.— But  we  are  getting  to  very  small  things. 
It  is  one  of  the  properties  of  matter  that  it  can  be  divided. 

now  far  the  division  can  go 
is  not  yet  determined.  To  illustrate  the  extent  to  which 
matter  has  been  divided,  require  figures  that  make  one’s 
head  swim,  for  they  take  us  into  the  trillions. 


1.  I  am  composed  of  27  letters  : 

My  17,  16,  6,  14,  8,  '  external  appearance. 

My  21,  15,  11.  is  a  tch  measure  of  liquids. 

My  24,  4,  12,  5,  is  a  covering. 

My  11,  25,  13,  27,  is  a  medley  or  mixture. 

My  22,  23,  19,  20,  is  often  very  3,  18,  2,  26,  10, 
and  amusing. 

My  1,  21,  11,  9,  6,  7,  pertains  to  certain  poetic  feet. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  book  and  its  author. 

Louise  J.  Speed. 

9.  I  am  a  word  of  44  letters : 

My  34.  23,  7,  31,  is  a  fish. 

My  1,  10,  26,  37,  6,  18,  is  a  bird. 

My  18,  2,  32,  20,  35,  is  to  peddle. 

My  19,  33,  21.  is  a  Mexican  tree. 

My  44,  3,  29,  30,  is  to  throw  with  violence. 

My  5.  16,  34,  8,  25,  is  a  river  in  Europe. 

My  14,  13,  22,  35,  is  to  delay,  suspend. 

My  15,  28,  39,  is  a  kind  of  tree. 

My  41,  38,  11,  35,  is  a  plant,  an  herb. 

My  7,  42,  31.  is  a  little  pot. 

My  43,  34,  38,  36,  is  a  mixture,  a  medley. 

My  41,  38,  17,  40.  is  a  reptile. 

My  27,  4.  9.  32,  12,  21,  is  to  bespatter. 

My  24,  33,  19,  11.  is  to  soil,  to  sully. 

My  whole  is  a  good  proverb.  Jacob  Hales. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  O  wise  mare. 

2.  Coined,  beside. 

3.  Eject  a  Saul. 

4.  Cased  ape. 

5.  Mrs.  Nip  on  time. 


6.  Singes  deer. 

7.  Trip  Laura  C. 

8.  Sly  chairs. 

9.  I  tie  bold  man. 
10.  Lament  love. 


Our  Puzzle-lEox, 

drop-letter  puzzle. 

(Every  other  letter  is  omitted.) 

1.  — y— m— d — n.  A  rough  soldier. 

2.  — u — i— a — u— e.  A  court  of  justice. 

3.  — a— e— s— c — .  A  sort  of  bag  or  receptacle. 

4.  — e — p— n — i — e.  Crooked. 

5.  — r— a— h — r — n— .  Faithless. 

6.  — r — n — i — c— n — e.  A  substance  produced  by  the 

Norway  Spruce. 

PI. 

Celerygin  si  a  nncsbeast  indecanto  ni  bet  aft  fo  smalain, 
dan  soal  ni  mose  gavebleet  cansetbuss,  morf  chiwh  ti  si 
tradeapes  yb  micelach  escreposs. 


A  METAGRAM  PUZZLE. 

METAGRAM. 

(The  puzzle  called  a  metagram  is  made  by  selecting  a 
certain  word  and  making  as  many  small  words  from  it  as 
possible.  For  instance,  take  the  word  “  cream from  it 
may  be  made  the  words  a,  arc,  are,  arm,  ace,  acme,  acre, 
mace,  mar,  mare,  me,  etc.,  etc.) 

Find  a  word  of  only  four  letters  from  which  may  be 
made  two  prepositions,  a  weight,  a  number,  gained,  two 
negatives,  to  possess,  to  draw,  to  know,  to  be  used,  and 
—in  present  circumstances. 

CROSS-WORDS. 

1.  My  first  is  in  lion  but  not  in  bear. 

My  next  is  in  trees  but  not  in  hair, 

My  third  is  in  flower  but  not  in  fruit, 

My  fourth  is  in  army  but  not  in  recruit, 

My  fifth  is  in  orange  but  not  in  plum, 

My  sixth  is  in  finger  hut  not  in  thumb, 

My  seventh  is  in  lark  but  not  in  bird  : 

My  whole  is  a  name  you’ve  often  heard.  H.  S.  F. 

2.  First  in  time  but  not  in  tune, 

Second  in  May  but  not  in  June, 

Third  in  come  but  not  in  stay, 

Fourth  in  preach  but  not  in  pray, 

Fifth  in  top  but  not  in  tall, 

Sixth  in  whole  but  not  in  all, 

Seventh  in  hill  but  not  in  mound. 

Eighth  in  square  but  not  in  round, 

Ninth  in  bought  but  not  in  sold, 

Whole  a  famous  cave  of  old.  Isola. 

EASY  RHYMES. 

(Fill  the  blanks  with  suitable  words  which  rhyme.) 

Once  there  was  a  little - , 

In  nice  clean  clothes  the  child  was - , 

Some  tricks,  he  had,  were  pretty - . 

He  used  to  call  his  lather  “ - ,” 

Which  sometimes  made  his  mother - 

When  he  was  naughty  she  was  - — , 

And  when  not  naughty  she  was - . 

One  time  lie  scratched  her  with  a - . 

His  sister  oft  would  shop  and - . 

CHARADE. 

See  my  first,  a  pretty  little  thing, 

Led  by  my  second  with  a  string, 

She  would  not  trust  it  to  a  minion, 

My  whole,  you’ll  find,  is  an  opinion. 

SCATTERED  SQUARE. 

(In  the  following  verse  you  will  find,  in  the  first  line, 
the  first  letters  of  the  four  words  required  for  the  square  ; 
the  second  letters  in  the  second  line,  and  so  on  ;  e.  g.,  by 
taking  one  letter  from  each  line,  you  may  make  such 
words  as  case ,  hart ,  tat  ye,  hide ,  mays',  fear,  etc.,  etc.) 

Come  home,  dear  father, 

We  are  waiting  for  you, 

Supper  is  ready, 

And  mother  is,  too. 


Equivocal  Words.— l.  Account.  2.  Back.  3.  Cabin.  4. 
Face.  5.  Grasp.  6.  Fast.  7.  Impress.  8.  Jar. 

Puzzle.— Virginia  (V— i— l'g— in— ia). 

Pictorial  Puzzle.— Central  word  “  landscape,”  from 
which  may  he  made  sea,  cans,  caps,  peas,  asp,  dance,  spade, 
lace,  lads,  candle,  panes,  and  ace. 

Verbal  Distinctions.— 1. 
Adds.  adze.  2.  Ark,  arc.  3. 
Bawled,  bald.  4.  Blew,  blue. 
5.  Ail,  ale.  6.  Ayr,  ere. 

Numerical  Enigmas.  —  1. 
Light  gains  make  heavy 
purses.  2.  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Hidden  Coins.— 1.  Dollar. 
2.  Rouble.  3.  Franc.  4.  Lira. 
5.  Mark.  6.  Sol.  7.  Eagle.  8. 
Dime.  9.  Yen.  10.  Thaler. 
11.  Peso. 


Historical  Acrostic. 

B— unker  Hill. 

L— incoln. 

A— lert. 

C— arver. 

K— idd. 

H— enry. 

A— mold. 

VV— asp. 

K— ane. 

Black  Hawk. 


Metagram. — The  word  is  thread,  out  of  which  may  be 
made  the  different  parts  of  speech,  thus— A.  the,  Ah!  ha  I 
art,  ear,  earth,  era,  hat,  hate,  hart,  hater,  hatred,  hare,  herd, 
heart,  heat,  head,  date,  dart,  death,  dearth,  rat,  rate,  tar, 
tare,  tea,  tear,  thread,  trade  ;  are,  ate,  eat ;  had,  hated,  hear, 
dare,  read,  tread;  dear,  red,  he,  her;  at. 

Blank  Decapitations.— 1.  Grumble,  rumble.  2.  Keel, 
eel.  3.  Glad,  lad.  4.  Fuse,  use.  5.  Grow,  row.  6.  Haunt 
(or  taunt),  aunt. 

Cross-word.— Weeping  willow. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Irrigation.  2.  Obstacles.  3.  Distinguish. 
4.  Enemies.  5.  Destroyed.  6.  Political.  7.  Sovereigns.  S. 
Afterwards.  9.  Attractive.  10.  Reasonable. 

Drop-Letter  Puzzle.— 1.  Uprightness.  2.  Disconcerted. 
3.  Sacrilegious.  4.  Importance.  5.  Inebriated.  G.  Legisla¬ 
ture.  7.  Meddlesome.  8.  Correspondent. 

Pi. — M  hen  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone, 

The  coward  6neaks  to  death,  the  brave  live  on. 


“Wants  a  Microscope  Itatily,” 

An  Ohio  boy  writes:  “I  rend  the  description  of  the 
new  Compound  Microscope,  and  I  want  one  very  badly. 
I  have  used  the  Simple  Microscope  y.ou  sent  last  year,  a 
great  many  times,  and  most  of  the' boys  and  girls  here 
have  been  delighted  with  wtiat  it  shows.  Now  we  must 
have  the  grand'Compound  Microscope,  but  how  shall  we 
get  it?  We  tried  to  collect  money  enough,  but  all  our 
pocket  money  put  together  don’t  make  quite  $2.  I  have 
a  piece  of  potatoes,  all  my  owu,  which  I  think  will  bring 
me  more  than  $10.  next  fail,  but  I  can’t  wait  until  then. 
We  want  the  microscope  this  summer.  How  shall  we 
get  it?— Can't  you  give  it  as  a  premium,  if  we  get  you 
some  subscribers  ? _ ” 

[We  would  like  to  help  our  young  friend,  and  a  great 
many  others  who  want  the  Microscope,  for  we  know  it 
would  be  very  interesting  and  valuable :  but  it  costs  a 
good  deal  to  make  so  complete  an  instrument.  One  little 
glass  in  it,  not  so  large  as  a  pea,  requires  a  great  many 
hours  of  careful  grinding  by  a  most  skillful  workman. 
The  Publishers  say  it  costs  too  much  yet  to  give  it  as 
a  general  premium.  But  they  allow  us  to  say  that  if 
“  Ohio  Boy  ”  or  any  other  young  reader  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  will  hunt  up  ten  entirely  new  subscribers 
for  the  paper  at  $1.50  a  year,  and  send  the  names  and 
money  to  the  Publishers,  one  of  these  new  Microscopes 
will  be  presented  to  tiie  boy  who  does  so ;  or  several  can 
join  in  getting  the  club  and  own  the  Microscope  together. 
If  you  can  borrow  ten  dollars,  the  cost  of  the  instrument, 
you  can  send  that  on  and  get  it  now,  and  then  get  the 
subscribers  afterwards,  and  deduct  the  $10  from  the  last 
names  sent  in.  Remember  that  the  ten  subscribers  must 
be  new  ones, and  must  be  obtained  afterJuue  1,1879. — Eds.] 


The  Doctor’s  Correspondence. 

I  am  glad  that  the  letters  which  come  now,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  spring,  show  that  the  awakening  of  the  buds  and 
blossoms  lias  aroused  the  boys  and  girls,  and  nearly  all 
tiie  letters  of  late,  are  as  generally  about  plants  as  those 
of  a  few  months  ago  were  about  insects.  Not  that  I  do 
not  like  to  have  you  ask  about  insects,  but  one  does  not 
want  all  insects.  Where  would  the  insects  be  if  they  did 
not  have  the  plants  to  feed  upon  ?  Some  of  you  think 
that  I  am  caught  this  time,  and  will  write  to  tell  the  Doc¬ 
tor  that  “  the 

CLOTHES-MOTH  AND  THE  CAIIPET-MOTH 

do  not  feed  upon  plants.”  Let  us  see  about  this.  The 
Carpet-Moth— as  many  of  your  mothers  know  to  their 
sorrow— feeds  upon  tiie  carpet;  the  carpet  is  made  of 
wool ;  wool  grows  upon  the  back  of  tiie  sheep,  and  the 
sheep— what  does  that  feed  upon  Plants ’’—you  will 
all  say.  So  you  see  that  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
The  Carpet-Moths  and  many  other  insects,  are  a  little 
particular  about  their  food ;  they  do  not  take  tiie  raw  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  form  of  grass  and  other  plants,  but  they  let 
the  sheep  and  other  animals  do  the  rough  work ;  prepare 
the  food  for  them,  so  to  speak.  These  had  rather  dine 
off  of  a  few  little  tiireads  of  wool  than  to  have  a  pasture 
full  of  the  finest  grass  and  the  sweetest  clover.  Now  let 
us  stick  a  pin  here— for  it  is  something  to  think  of. 

ALL  FOOD  OF  ANIMALS  IS  PRODUCED  BY  PLANTS. 

You  may  not  always  be  able  to  trace  every  kind  of  food 
that  animals  of  all  kinds  eat,  back  to  the  plant  that  pro¬ 
duces  it,  but  when  you  find  that  you  can  not,  you  must 
ask  me  to  help  you.  The  above  statement  covers  so 
much  that  it  is  quite  as  long  a  lesson  as  you  need  for  the 
month,  but  some  who  have  written  to  ask  questions  will 
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perhaps  not  think  so.  Here  is  one  girl,  who  writes  that 
she  likes  to  read  what  I  say  about  plants,  and  wishes  I 
would  tell  you  “  some  more 

ABOUT  WONDERFUL  PLANTS."’ 

When  we  think  about  it,  is  one  plant  any  more  “  won¬ 
derful  ”  than  another  ?  Some  are  more  rare,  others  more 
strange  and  unusual,  because  they  are  in  various  respects 
different  from  the  great  majority  of  plants,  but  after  all, 
what  a  wonder  is  the  commonest  plant!  Its  very  first 
appearance,  as  it  starts  from  the  seed— the  seed  itself, 
what  a  mystery  it  is !  Did  you  ever  think  of  this  ?  Sup¬ 
pose  that  all  the  plants  that  we  now  know  and  see  about 
ns,  were  only  increased  by  cuttings,  just  as  rose-bushes, 
geraniums,  potatoes,  etc.,  now  are  multiplied,  by  setting 
out  a  piece  of  another  plant.  Suppose  a  traveller  should 
come  from  some  far  country  with  a  spoonful  of— we  will 
say— cabbage  seed  in  a  vial,  and  tell  us  that  each  little 
brown  hard  grain  would  produce  a  cabbage !  Who  would 
believe  him  ? — Then  some  learned  society  would  look  at 
the  matter,  see  the  seed  planted,  and  in  a  few  days  would 
come  a  little  plant — not  at  first  much  like  a  cabbage,  but 
growing  every  day  more  and  more  like  one,  and  at  last 
this  strangest  of  stories  would  be  believed  !  How  peo¬ 
ple  would  come  from  far  and  near  to  just  look  at  the  seed. 

BARNUM  NEVER  HAD  SUCH  A  SHOW 
as  the  growing  of  a  cabbage  from  one  of  these  grains 
would  be  !  If  a  seed— every  seed,  from  one  so  fine  as  to 
be  almost  like  dust,  to  one  as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut— is 
such  a  wonder,  still  greater  is  the  plant  that  comes  from 
the  seed,  and  will  produce  more  like  it.  Look  at  any 
plant,  a  pink  or  an  apple-tree— what  is  it  doing?  You 
know  the  green  leaf,  the  fragrant  flower,  the  delicious 
fruit — where  do  they  come  from  ? — “  The  plants,”  you  will 
eay.— But  how  “  They  grow.”— That  is  just  as  far  as 

many  grown  people  get.  Observe  the  plant;  it  stands  in 
the  earth  where  its  roots  are  hidden  ;  its  stems  and  leaves 
are  in  the  air  where  they  receive  the  rain— these  are  all, 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  water,  and  not  only  pinks, 
apples,  but  all  our  food  comes,  and  that  of  all  animal  life, 
from  these.  Ah,  yes,  there  is  one  thing  more— the  blessed 
sunlight  must  help.  Isn’t  there  something  wonderful 
about  every  plant  when  yon  look  at  what  it  is  doing? — 

I  may  say  more  about  this  work  of  the  plant  as  it  builds 
up  fruits,  grains,  and  the  thousands  of  other  kinds  of 
food— but  just  now  I  will  tell  yon  about 

SOME  CURIOUS  MOVEMENTS  OF  PLANTS. 

A  few  plants,  like  the  Sensitive  Plant,  which  shuts  up 
its  leaves  at  the  slightest  touch,  and  the  Venus’  Fly-trap, 
that  brings  the  halves  of  its  leaf  together  with  a  snap, 
quick  enough  to  catch  a  lively  insect,  are  well  known  ex¬ 
amples  of  movement  in  plants  ;  the  motions  in  these  are 
so  quick  as  to  be  noticeable,  and  are  often  described  as 
among  the  wonders  of  plant  life.  But  there  are  other 
plants  which  move,  very  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  not  the 
less  certainly.  If  you  watch  the  different  climbing  plants 
you  may  see  that  the  end  of  a  bean-vine  or  a  Morning 
Glory  may  be  straight  one  day,  and  the  next  be  tightly 
coiled  around  a  pole  or  a  string.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
one  twined  the  stem  in  this  manner,  and  it  must  have 
moved  of  its  own  accord,  so  to  speak,  and  gone  round 


to  themselves  will  spread  upon  the  ground.  You  perhaps 
also  know,  that  if  given  a  chance,  such  as  brush  near 
at  hand,  they  will  climb  upon  it.  You  perhaps  have 
noticed  that  when  such  plants  do  climb,  they  catch  upon 
and  hold  to  the  brush  or  other  support  by  means  of  long, 
slender  twisted  helpers,  called  tendrils.  But  you  need 
not  confine  yourselves  to  plants  of  this  kind,  for  many 
other  climbers  show  the  same  thing;  the  grape-vine  is 
also  a  good  illustration,  as  are  some  of  the  climbers  cul¬ 
tivated  for  ornament.  A  growing  cucumber  or  squash  is 
to  be  found  in  every  garden,  and  is  a  good  plant  to  watch. 


and  the  other  from  right  to  left,  to  offset  the  twisting  of 
the  other  part.  If  the  end  of  the  tendril  is  not  made  fast, 
of  course  the  whole  can  coil  ir.  one  direction.  The  plant 
in  the  engraving  shows  what  you  may  observe  in  many 
vines  ;  a  straight  tendril,  with  a  slight  hook  in  the  end, 
in  search  of  something  to  catch  upon  ;  a  tendril  not  fas¬ 
tened  at  one  end,  twisted  all  one  way,  and  a  tendril  which 
has  caught  and  made  fast,  and  is  twisted  in  botli  ways. 

WATCH  YOUR  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

You  will  find  that  some,  like  the  bean,  twine  about  tho 
pole  or  other  support ;  others,  like  the  grape,  cucumber, 


VINE  CLIMBING  BY  TENDRILS. 

If  you  observe  the  tendril,  the  long,  slender,  wire-like 
shoot,  whether  on  one  of  these,  or  on  the  grape-vine,  you 
will  notice  that  it  is  at  first  long  and  nearly  straight,  but, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving,  with  a  slight  hook  at  the  end. 
It  is  a  fact,  which  you  may  observe,  if  you  watch  closely, 
from  time  to  time,  that  a  tendril  has  a  slow,  sweeping  mo¬ 
tion,  and  when  its  hooked  end  touches  a  twig,  or  a  part  of 
its  own  plant,  it  catches  and  holds  fast  to  it.  Then  there 
happens  a  very  curious  thing,  the  tendril  being  made 


and  round.  It  did  this  so  slowly  that  however  closely 
you  watched  you  could  not  see  it  move,  but  the  coils  of 
the  stem  around  the  pole  or  other  support  show  plainly 
that  the  motion  has  taken  place.  There  are  many  in¬ 
teresting  things  to  notice  about  the  various  climbing 
plants,  but  I  can  call  your  attention  now  to  only  the 

PLANTS  WHICH  CLIMB  BY  TENDRILS. 

Many  a  boy  has  hoed  the  cucumber,  the  squash,  and 
the  melon  vines,  thinking  it  a  task,  and  not  knowing 
that  these  vines  had  anything  to  interest  him,  much  less 
that  they  could  show  him  some  very  wonderful  facts. 
Still  it  is  true  that  every  vine  of  this  kind  has  a  wonder— 
Indeed,  many  wonders— to  interest  those  who  care  to  see. 
You  know  that  encumbers  and  related  plants  while  left 


STRANGE  AFRICAN  PLANT. — THE  WELWITSCHIA. 

fast  at  the  ends,  begins  to  twist  itself  into  coils,  and  thus 
brings  the  stem  of  the  plant  closer  to  the  support.  There 
is  something  very  peculiar  about  this  coiling  which  I 
wish  you  to  especially  notice.  If  the  tendril  coiled  all  in 
one  direction,  it  would  be  very  badly  twisted,  so  you  will 
find  that  when  a  tendril  is  fixed  at  one  end,  it  is  coiled  in 
two  directions ;  one  part  will  be  coiled  from  left  to  right, 


etc.,  have  special  organs,  tendrils,  to  help  them  climb  ; 
in  others,  like  the  pea,  the  end  of  the  leaf  is  formed  into 
a  tendril,  and  others  still,  climb  by  the  twisting  of  the 
leaf  stalk.  But  as  some  of  you  wish  to  be  told  of 

WONDERFUL  PLANTS, 

I  can  tell  you  of  one  that  seems  to  me  as  much  unlike 
other  plants  as  any  I  ever  saw  or  read  about.  You  know 
that  many  plants— for  example,  beans,  squashes,  Morn¬ 
ing-Glories,  and  a  host  of  others— when  they  first  come 
up,  bear  a  pair  of  “seed-leaves;”  as  the  plant  grows, 
other  leaves  appear,  which  arc  quite  different  from  these 
first,  or  seed-leaves.  In  the  bean,  where  the  seed-leaves 
are  very  unlike  the  other  leaves,  they  soon  fall  away;  in 
the  squash  and  others,  they  grow  larger  and  remain  for 
some  time  before  they  perish.  In  Africa  a  plant  has 
been  discovered  which 

NEVER  HAS  ANY  OTHER  THAN  SEED-LEAVES  1 

Were  this  an  annual,  and  like  the  bean  and  squash,  die 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  it  would  not  be  so  strange,  but 
this  plant  is  a  long-lived  one,  living  on  for  a  century  or 
more,  and  never  having  any  other  leaves  besides  the 
pair  which  came  from  the  seed.  The  engraving  will  give 
you  the  strange  appearance  this  plant  presents.  It  is 
found  in  a  sandy  region  in  western  Africa,  where  the 
whole  country  is  covered  with  these  wooden  blocks,  sel¬ 
dom  over  a  foot  high,  and  from  a  few  inches  tofive  or  six 
feet  across.  Its  leaves  are  but  two,  and  these  the  original 
seed  leaves,  which  are,  of  course,  evergreen,  and  grow  to 
the  length  of  six  feet,  being  in  time  much  whipped  and 
torn  at  the  ends.  This  plant  was  discovered  by  an  Afri¬ 
can  explorer,  Doct.  Welwitsch,  and  it  bears  bis  name, 
being  called  I Velwitschia.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
things  that  I  saw  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  was  a 
specimen  of  this  plant,  with  a  trunk  about  two  feet 
across.  It  was  in  the  Portuguese  collection,  but  being 
without  a  label  but  very  few  who  saw  it  knew  what  it 

was _ Charley  Wilson,  in  Mass.,  wishes  me  to  tell  him 

“all  about  the  vanilla-bean, 
how  large  are  the  seed,  and  is  it  really  a  bean  {’’—Charley 
is  more  cautious  than  a  man  who  called  on  us  a  few  years 
ago,  to  know  where  he  could  get  Vanilla-beans.  I 
found  that  the  man  was  on  his  way  to  Florida,  in¬ 
tending  to  go  into  the 
cultivation  of  Vanilla- 
beans,  which  lie  suppos¬ 
ed  grew  like  Limas  or 
other  pole  beans,  and 
was  all  ready  to  start  ex¬ 
cept  getting  his  beans 
for  seed.  The  poor  fel¬ 
low  was  much  disheart¬ 
ened  When  I  showed 
him  that  the  Vanilla- 
bean  was  not  a  bean, 
and  probably  would 
not  grow  in  Florida  at 
all.  The  useful  portion 
of  Vanilla  is  the  dried 
seed -pod  ;  this  is  8  to  Iff 
inches  long,  about  as 
thick  as  a  lead  pencil, 
but  wrinkled  and  flat¬ 
tened — and  within  con¬ 
tains  the  seeds,  which 
are  surrounded  by  a 
thick  pulp.  The  seeds  are  black  and  shining,  and  are  as 
small  perhaps  as  any  seeds  you  ever  saw.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  a  bean  about  it.  This  term  bean  is  used  for  vari¬ 
ous  fruits,  just  as  berry  is  used  for  things  that  are  not 
berries,  and  is  likely  to  mislead.  The  Vanilla  plant  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Orchid  Family,  many  of  which  are 

AIR-PLANTS  OR  EPIPHYTES, 

that  is,  plants  which  live  upon  trees,  without  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ground.  Vanilla  is  a  climber,  attaching 
itself  to  trees  by  means  of  roots  thrown  out  at  everyjoint, 
and  though  it  at  first  has  roots  in  the  ground,  it  can  grow 
without  these.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  plant  of  this  kind 
can  only  flourish  in  warm  and  damp  forests,  and  the 
places  where  it  can  be  cultivated  arc  very  few  indeed. 
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Our  Oldest  City. 

When  we  read,  in  history  or  in  fiction,  of  the  city  walls 
and  the  watch  towers,  the  strong-hold  and  its  draw 
bridge,  portcullis,  and  moat,  and  all.  then  of  men  who 
wore  armor,  and  went  in  search  of  impossible  things, 


that  we  can  not  express  it  by  years,  and  can  only  say  that 
this  material  was  prepared  for  the  building  of  the  city 
“  in  early  times.”  Should  you  ever  go  to  San  Augustine, 
you  would  find  this  coquina  at  every  turn,  for  it  was  not 
only  used  in  the  early  times  for  building,  but  for  orna¬ 
mental-work  ;  as  when  first  quarried  it  is  soft,  though  it 


Fig.  1.— THE  ANCIENT  GATE-WAY  AT  SAN  AUGUSTINE,  FLA. 


the  story  takes  us  back,  far  back  into  the  past  ages.  Yet 
we  have  here,  in  the  United  States,  in  this  busy,  very 
modern  country,  a  city,  which  has  all  these  old-time  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  was  built  long  before  New  York,  Boston, 
or  Philadelphia,  and  it  still  stands  with  enough  of  its  old- 
time  peculiarities  remaining,  to  be  unlike  any  other 
American  city.  You,  of  course,  know  that  this  oldest  of 
our  cities  is  Saint  Augustine,  or,  as  it  is  now  spoken, 
San  Augustine.  We  speak  of  it  as  our  oldest  city,  the 
first  fort  having  been  built  in  1505,  but  it  has  an  antiquity 
far  beyond  that.  The  city  walls,  the  fort,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  buildings  are  of  a  coarse  material,  called  coquina. 
(pronounced  ko-kee-nar).  Examine  this,  it  does  not 
need  a  glass,  you  will  see  that  this,  which  is  used  as  a 


Fig.  3.— SENTRY-BOX,  FORT  SAN  MARCO. 

building  material  as  if  it  were  a  stone,  is  made  up  of  bits 
ol  small  shells.  Every  little  shell  in  this  mass  has  cost 
the  animal  that  once  lived  in  it,  years  to  build  up,  thin 
layer  after  thin  layer;  then,  after  the  animals  have  died, 
the  shells  have  been  broken  up  by  the  action  of  the  sea, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  slowly  cemented  together,  to 
form  building  material  of  many  feet  in  thickness ;  you  can 
see  that,  however  old  the  city  itself  may  be,  the  material 
'Of  which  it  is  built,  takes  us  so  far  back  into  the  past 


becomes  very  hard  upon  exposure,  it  can  be  easily 
wrought  with  a  hatchet,  and  with  such  tools  it  was  work¬ 
ed  into  fence-posts,  fountains,  vases,  and  the  like.  How¬ 
ever  far  into  the  past  thinking  over  the  material  of  which 
the  city  is  mostly  built  may  carry  us,  there  is  much  that 
is  curious  in  its  history  as  a  city.  If  we  were  now  to 
read  of  a  young  man  who  started  off  in  search  of  a  foun¬ 
tain,  the  waters  of  which  should  give  those  who  bathed 
in  it,  perpetual  youth  and  beauty,  we  should  laugh  at  the 
folly  of  the  person.  Yet  it  is  only  a  little  over  300  years 
ago  that  a  Spaniard,  Ponce  de  Leon,  having  heard  of 
such  a  fountain,  started  out  in 
search  of  it.  lie  started  from 
Porto  Rico  and  visited  all  the 
neighboring  islands,  and  at  last 
discovered  what  he  thought  to 
be  a  large  island,  and  landing 
not  far  from  the  present.  San 
Augustine,  he  took  possession 
of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  calling  it,  from  the 
fine  vegetation,  Florida,  or  the 
land  of  flowers.  This  all  hap¬ 
pened  in  1512,  several  years  be¬ 
fore  any  settlement  was  made. 

San  Augustine  was  first  settled 
in  1565,  and  its  early  history  is 
one  of  wars,  takingand  retaking 
by  the  French,  the  Spanish,  the 
English,  and  the  Indians.  It 
would  seem  strange  to  come  to 
any  of  our  modern  cities  or 
towns,  and  find  it  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  and  could  only  be 
entered  at  certain  places  by 
gales.  Yet  this  was  the  case 
with  San  Augustine,  and  the 
old  gate,  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  is  still  one  of  the  principal 
entrances  on  the  land-side — we  say  gate — but  it  is 
more  properly  the  gate-way ;  the  gate  itself,  which 
formerly  closed  this  against  enemies,  having  long  ago 
disappeared.  Besides  the  city  wall,  San  Augustine  has  a 
striking  relic  of  the  olden  times  in  its  old  fort,  San 
Marco.  This  is  also  built  of  the  sliell-stone,  coquina, 
which  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  Anastatia 
island;  this  is  a  long,  low  island,  which  is  not  far  from 
shore,  and  forms  a  breakwater  to  the  harbor.  The  first 


Spanish  settlers  built  a  fort  as  early  as  1565,  which  was 
taken  by  the  English  20  years  later,  they  then  gave  up 
Florida,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  attempt  to 
settle  there  for  many  years.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
again  returned,  and  this  time  built  the  present  fort.  It 
was  over  a  century  in  building,  and  was  not  finished 
until  1T56.  But  there  is  a  sad 
story  belonging  to  this  fort ; 
these  old  Spaniards  knew 
how  much  easier  it  was  to 
have  work  done  by  others 
than  to  do  it  themselves, 
made  slaves  of  the  Indians, 
and  all  the  labor  of  building 
this  fort  was  done  by  Indian 
slaves.  The  poor  Indians 
had  a  hard  time  of  it,  taken 
from  their  idle  life  in  the 
mildest  of  climates,  and  set 
at  hard  work.  The  interior  of 
the  fort  has  been  made  over 
anew,  and  furnished  with 
modern  guns,  and  a  new 
name— Fort  Marion— it  re¬ 
tains  enough  of  its  ancient 
peculiarities  to  show  how 
it  appeared  a  century  ago. 
It  had  its  draw -  bridge, 
which  could  be  raised  by 
heavy  chains,  and  thus  cut 
off  all  entrance,  exposing 
only  the  moat  or  broad  and 
deep  ditch  which  surround¬ 
ed  the  fort.  The  friend  who 
passed  a  portion  of  a  winter 
in  this  oldest  of  our  cities, 
and  sent  us  a  sketch  of  the 
city  gate,  also  sent  some 
drawings  of  the  fort,  two  of 
which  are  given  here.  One 
of  these,  figure  2,  shows  the 
watch  tower,  from  which 
there  is  a  fine  outlook  sea¬ 
ward,  and  also  inland.  Fig. 
3  shows  a  quaint  little  sen¬ 
try  box,  curiously  placed  up- 
— on  a  corner,  to  allow  the  sen- 
_ —  tinel  to  look  in  two  direc- 

.  tions,  and  be  safe  from  the 

arrows  of  the  Indians.  We 
do  not  build  fo:ts  in  this 
manner  now.  Such  affairs  as  this  watch-tower  and  sen¬ 
try  box  would  make  altogether  too  good  marks  for  our 
long-range  cannon,  one  ball  from  which  would  shatter 
them  into  rubbish.  But  we  are  glad  that  these  things 
are  left  to  remind  us  of  the  early  times.  One  who  visits 
San  Augustine  now  does  not  enter  by  permission  at  a 
particular  gate,  but  goes  into  the  city  by  rail,  and  many 
of  the  ancient  buildings  are  now  modernized,  and  used 
as  slores.  Still  this  old  city  grows  very  slowly  ;  it  has 
very  little  of  commerce  or  manufactories,  and  its  chief 
business  comes  from  invalids  and  others  who  find 


Fig.  2.— THE  WATCH-TOWER  OF  FORT  SAN  MARCO. 

in  its  mild  climate,  its  healthful  sea  air,  and  its  quiet,  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  severity  of  northern  winters. 


The  following  actually  occurred  in  a  grammar  school 
in  this  city  lately ;  Subject  under  discussion  Joan  of  Arc. 
Schoolmaster — ”  Now,  Miss  Jones,  what  was  Joan  of  Arc 
Maid  of?”  Miss  Jones  hesitated  in  answering.  MissJones, 
did  you  hear  my  question  ?  What  was  Joan  of  Arc  Maid 
of?  Miss  Jones— “Made  of— dust,  sir,”  she  answered. 
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Office  of  FISK  &  HATCH, 

No.  5  NASSAU  STREET, 

New  York,  Mat  17,  1879. 

FINAL  SALE  OF  FOUR  PER 
CENT  BONDS. 

Funding  of  the  Ten  -  Forties 
and  the  remainder  of  the  un¬ 
redeemed  Five-Twenties. 


Having  a  large  interest  in  the  recent  subscription 
made  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  final 
negotiation  of  the  Four  per  Cent,  bonds  remaining 
unsold,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  bonds  in 
large  or  small  amounts,  Coupon  or  Registered,  in 
all  denominations,  for  cash,  or  in  exchange  for 
called  Five-Twenties,  Ten-Forties,  or  other  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  and  to 
extend  to  investors  and  institutions  the  best  availa¬ 
ble  facilities  for  purchase  or  exchange. 

A  full  supply  of  Coupon  Bonds  will  he  kept  on 
hand  at  our  office  for  immediate  delivery  in  de¬ 
nominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500  and  $1,000. 

Registered  Bonds  in  denominations  of  $50,  $100, 
$500,  $1,000,  $5,000,  $10,000,  $30,000,  or  $50,000, 
registered  in  the  name  of  the  purchasers,  will  be 
delivered  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  order  as 
the  certificates  can  be  received  from  Washington. 

Exchanges  will  be  made  with  National  Banks  for 
bonds  held  to  secure  circulation,  and  the  Four  per 
Cent,  bonds  will  be  placed  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Five-Twenties,  Ten- 
Forties,  or  other  bonds  withdrawn,  without  addi¬ 
tional  cost  to  the  banks,  and  without  the  employ¬ 
ment  or  advance  of  any  money  on  their  part  being 
required. 

Orders  or  enquiries  by  mail  or  telegraph  will  re¬ 
ceive  careful  and  prompt  attention,  and  parties  de¬ 
siring  to  make  their  purchases  or  exchanges  in  this 
way,  will  receive  all  the  advantages  that  their  per¬ 
sonal  presence  in  the  market  could  secure. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Four  perCent.  bonds 
during  the  last  four  months,  within  which  time 


amounts  being  taken  in  exchanges  by  holders  of 
Fives  and  Sixes  of  1881 ;  with  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  from  the  people  for  cash,  the  amount  of  Fours 
available  to  supply  the  holders  of  Five-Twenties  of 
1867  and  1868  and  Ten-Forties  maturing  in  July,  is 
daily  becoming  smaller  ;  and  therefore,  those  who 
delay  exchanging  must  not  be  dissapointed  if  they 
find  the  market  price  of  the  Fours  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing. 

The  immense  quantities  of  gold  poured  into  the 
coffers  of  the  world  the  past  ten  years  ;  the  enor¬ 
mous  amounts  of  values  wiped  out  of  existence ; 
the  depreciation  in  state,  city  and  railroad  bonds 
and  stocks  ;  the  losses  by  savings  banks  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  trust  the  world  over ;  the  fact  that  the* 
flash  of  the  cable  and  telegraph  wires,  and  the  speed 
of  the  locomotive  and  steamer  have  quadrupled  the 
capacities  of  capital,  while  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  material,  machinery,  labor  and  products, 
has  largely  reduced  the  requirements  of  business, 
even  with  the  fullest  activity  and  prosperity  in  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises — all  tend  to  show  that  we  have  en¬ 
tered  on  a  long  era  of  cheap  money,  while  the  mar¬ 
velous  drawing  together  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
in  financial  matters,  makes  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States  Government  almost  as  homelike  in  England, 
Germany  and  France  as  their  own  national  bonds. 

FISK  &  HATCH. 


Diallers  of  Gilt  Edge  It  niter. 

Or  those  that  desire  to  become  such  should  use  The 
Perfect  Creamery,  advertised  in  another  column.  But¬ 
ter  made  by  its  use  is  always  rated  Gilt  Edge,  and  commands 
ready  sale  and  an  extra  price. 

Toes  Protruding ! 

Soiled  Stockings  ! 

SHOE  KILLS  DOUBLE  IN  AMOUNT 
WHAT  THE!  NEED  BE. 

All  these  ills  prevented  by  purchasing  for  children’s  wear 
either  the 

BEAUTIFUL,  BLACK  or  SILVER 

TIPPED  SHOES. 


Improvement  for  1879. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OiL  STOVE. 

8^”  Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest.  %3T  Sent  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Mauul’g  Co., 
1123  CHESTNUT  ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Best,  the  Cheapest. 

GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCHES 

IN  SOLID  GOLD  AND  SILVER  CASES  ONLY. 

NO  BRA SS,  NICKEL,  Oil  PLATED  CASES  ARE 
EVER  SOLD  BY  VS. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCE!). 


Silver  Key  Winders,  S».!10 . former  price,  $13 

Silver  Stem  Winders,  S13.70 . former  price,  S18 

Gold  Key  Winders  as  low  as .  S38 

Gold  Stem  Winders  as  low  as .  $50 


Write  for  our  PRICE  LIST,  which  describes  ali  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  and  sizes,  with  prices  of  each,  and  explains  our 
plan  of  sending  Single  Watches  without  risk  to  any  part  of 
the  country,  no  matter  how  remote.  Address 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

264  5TH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 


We  send  the  Price  l  ist  free  of  postage  to  all  who  write 
for  it,  except  to  those  who  want  to  act  as  agents  or  those* 
who  ask  for  discounts.  We  have  no  agents,  and  make  no 
discounts  whatever. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1878  -A.3NTO  1870. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
with  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  leslimoni-' 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &,  MORSE, 


Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


over  $500,000,000  have  been  sold,  affords  occasion 
for  universal  congratulation  among  all  patriotic 
citizens,  whatever  may  be  their  personal  disappoints 
ments  as  bondholders,  that  their  bonds  bearing 
higher  rates  of  interest  than  four  per  cent,  have  not 
been  permitted  to  run  for  a  longer  period,  and  that 
the  life  of  their  investments  in  Five-Twenties  and 
Ten-Forties  has  been  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly 
cut  short. 

It  demonstrates,  moreover,  that  the  credit  and 
borrowing  power  of  the  United  States  Government 
has  become  fully  and  firmly  established  on  a  basis 
of  less  than  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  and,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  conditions  incident  to  it,  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Four  per  Cent.  “Funded  Loan”  of 
the  Government  must  shortly  advance  in  this  and 
the  other  financial  markets  of  the  world  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  premium  above  par. 

In  addition  to  the  $194,000,000  of  Ten-Forties 
called  in  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
reinvestment  of  the  proceeds  of  which  would 
absorb  the  entire  amount  of  the  Four  per  Cent, 
bonds,  recently  subscribed  for,  and  all  the  $10  re¬ 
funding  certificates  which  the  Secretary  reserves 
for  popular  subscriptions,  it  was  estimated  that  not 
less  than  $100,000,000  of  the  Five-Twenties  called 
in  were,  at  the  time  of  the  final  subscription  for  the 
Four  per  Cents,  still  unredeemed  in  the  hands  of 
investors  and  institutions,  the  proceeds  of  which 
must  seek  reinvestment  within  the  next  ninety  days. 

Of  the  $131,000,000  Four  perCents.,  taken  by  the 
First  National  Bank,  ourselves,  and  others,  over 
$75,000,000  have  been  disposed  of  in  less  than  thirty 
days,  to  permanent  investors.  At  this  rate  the  bal¬ 
ance  will  be  absorbed  long  before  July.  With  the 
large  demand  from  London ;  with  the  demand  from 
holders  of  the  maturing  Fiye-TweaHea;  with  the 


FINE  TEAS 


supplied  to  con¬ 
sumers  at  prices 
lower  than  ever 
known  before.  These  fine  qualities  seldom  reach  the  interior, 
being  sold  only  in  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 
Send  for  reduced  price-list ,  and  compare  with  other  houses. 

CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  4236. 


8  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  Cily. 


ASK  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  FOR 

AND  NOT 
WEAR  OUT. 
By  mail  30c.-AUTOMATIC  Eve  Glass  Holder,  by  mail 
23c.— Birch’s  Pat.  Key  Ring,  10<\— Circulars  free. 

J.  8.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE 

HARTFORD  AUTOMATIC 

PUMP. 

Water  Driven  to  any  Hight 
a  n<l  Distance  by  Coin- 
presse.l  Air. 

Country  Houses  Supplied  Cheaply  and 
Certainly  for  Bath  Rooms,  Water  Closets,  Hot  and  Cold 
Water  Faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  Fresh  Water  for  Stock  on  Farms. 

The  best  Pump  for  Irrigating,  supplying  Railroad  Tanks, 
and  for  Mining  purposes. 

For  Circular  aud  Price-list  address 

EZRA  BROOKS, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Hartford  Automatic  Pump, 

(Successor  to  the  Hartford  Pump  Co.,) 

Cor.  Sigourney  and  Cushman  Sts.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  17.  S.  A. 

Rectangular  and  i 
Square  BOX  vl 

Cheapest  aud  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  eacii  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  lever  Butler 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 

CWMRNISH  <&  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkiae tm,  Wie, 


Liquid  Paints. 

These  are  the  purest,  finest,  richest  and  most  durable 
paints  ever  made  for  structural  purpose.  They  are  prepared 
ready  for  the  brush  in  sixteen  newest  shades  and  standard 
colors,  suitable  for  the  tasteful  decoration  of  dwellings  and 
all  classes  of  buildings,  inside  and  out,  and  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  protective  coating  is  required,  and,  cover¬ 
ing  body  and  durability  considered,  they  are  twenty-five  per 
cent  cheaper  than  the  best  White  Lead  or  any  other  kind 
of  paint  now  in  use. 

ZN“  Our  Asbestos  Liquid  White  has  been  adopted  for  inte¬ 
rior  and  exterior  work  of  the  U.  S.  Capitol  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 

S3T  The  Metropolitan  Elevated  R.  R.,  of  New  York  Cily , 
is  painted  with  our  paints. seTt 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  PAINT.— Brown,  slate,  gray, 
and  cream,  for  tin  and  shingle  roofs,  iron  work,  fences,  out¬ 
buildings,  etc.  We  guarantee  this  to  be  a  better  article 
than  has  ever  before  been  offered  to  the  public  for  similar 
purposes. 

See  Notice  of  “Asbestos  Liquid  Paints”  in  Am. 

Agriculturist,  page  132,  April  number ,  1879. 

Special  Prices  to  large  consumers.  Samples  of  Colors  aud 
Descriptive  Price-Lists  by  Mail. 

H.  W.  JOHNS’  MFG.  CO., 

87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Roofing, 
Boiler  Coverings,  Steam  Packing,  Sheathing, 
Cements,  Coatings,  etc. 


Has  found  its  way  into  high  places  the  world  over,  and  Med¬ 
ical  Journals  and  Physicians  give  it  their  spnroval. 
WOOLRICH  &  CO-  on  every  label. 
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Seeds  for  Present  Sowing, 

Pearl  Millet.-Clean  Seed,  15  cts.  oz.,  40  eta.  Klb.,$1.0p 
lb.,  4  lbs.  $3.50,  by  mail.  By  express,  5  lbs.  $3.00,  10  lbs.  $5.00. 

Prickly  Comfrey  Roots.  — 15  cts.  oz.,  40  cts.  K  lb., 
$1.00  lb.,  by  mail,  with  directions  for  culture. 

New  Early  Field  Corn— Queen  of  the  Prairie.— 
The  earliest  variety  of  Field  Corn  in  cultivation.  It  was 
planted,  the  last  season,  on  Long  Island,  after  the  wheat 
crop  had  been  harvested  in  Juiy,  and  matured  the  crop 
perfectly.  Selected  ears,  25  cts.;  3  lbs.,  by  mail,  post-paid, 
$1 ;  shelled,  $1.50  peck  ;  $4  per  bushel. 

Blunt’s  White  Prolific  Corn.— Our  seed  of  this 
variety  is  very  extra, having  yielded  from  80  to  100  bushels 
per  acre  the  past  season.  Price  per  bush.,  $4.00;  K  bush., 
$2.50;  peck,  $1.50;  K  peck,  $1.00;  qt.,  50  cents.  By  mail,  pkt., 
10  cents ;  50  cents  per  lb.;  4  lbs.,  $1.50 ;  selected  ears.  25  cts. 

Kenney’s  Early  Amber  Siigar  Cane.— By  mail,  60 
cents  per  lb., 3  lbs.  $1.50.  By  express,  10 lbs.  *3.50, 20 lbs.  $6.00. 

Green  Prolific  Pickling  Cucumber.— A.  new  va¬ 
riety  :  selected  with  great  care  by  one  of  the  largest  growers 
of  pickling  cucumbers  in  the  country;  with  good  culture 
2UO,i/00  can  he  grown  on  one  acre. 

1  ounce  packets,  20  cts. ;  4  oz.,  45  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.10. 

Silver  Hull  Buckwheat.— The  best  variety  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  Per  bushel,  $2.00;  Y-  bush.,  $1.25;  peck,  75  cts. ; 
1  lb.,  by  mail,  40  cts  ;  3  lbs..  $  ,0ft. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Handbook,  for  the  Farm  and  the 
Garden,  ami  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Agricultural  implements,  etc.  134 
pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  0  cents. 

B-  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.O.Box 4129,  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


To  those  who  wish  to  procure  their 
seed  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  GROW¬ 
ER,  I  offer  my  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed  Catalogue  FREE. 

JAMES  .T.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead.  Mass. 

“VICTOR”  One-Horse  WHEAT  DRILLS, 

(3  and  5  ltoed) 
for  sowing  When  t. 
Rye,  Barit  *y,  ill  fallow 
ground  or  in  standing  corn. 
Force  feed ;  simply  con- 
;  structed.  The  five  hoed  is  ad- 
;  justable  for  different  widths, 
and  is  just  what  every  small 
r  farmer  ought  to  have,  saving 
^ the  price  of  a  two  horse  drill. 
—  '  Manufactured  only  by 

(Send  for  circulars.)  EWALD  OVEli,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SWEET 

POTATO 

PLANTS 


Aellow  Jersey  Nansemond,  $1.50 

pel-  1,01)0  for  2,000  or  more ;  1,000  $2.00. 
Circulars  free.  Address 

M.  M.  MUKliAY  &  CO., 
Cincinnati  or  Foster’s  Crossing,  O. 


THE  DIN8EE  fc'CONARD  CO’S 

BEAtTIFCL  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

THE  CHOICEST  FLOWERS  CROWN. 

We  deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants,  suitable  for  im¬ 
mediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail,  at  all  post-offices. 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  lor 
SI ;  12  for  $2;  1  fl  for  S3;  26  tor  S4;  35  for  $5;  75 
for  $10;  100  for  $13.  Our  Great  Specialty  is 

growing  and  distributing  these  beautiful  Roses. 

Send  for  our  NEW  GUIDE  TO  ROSE  CULTURE 
—50  pages,  elegantly  illustrated,  and  choose 
from  over  500  finest  sorts.  THE  DINGEE  dtCON- 
ARD  CO.,  Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa. 


YOU 


Can  buy  100  Roses,  Geraniums  &  Bedding  Plants  for 

50  “  “  ;;  ■■ 

555  “  “  “  ,  .  .. 

14  “  or  “  or  7  of  each  (samples) 

*4 O  Greenhouse  &  Bedding  Plants  “  “ 

Sent  by  mail,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  sure. 
Lists  free.  Order  samples,  and  see.  Address 

TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mat-toon, 


$5.00 

3.00 

1.75 

1.10 

1.10 


Ill. 


an  ROSES  MAILED  FREE  FOR 


fe,  QROSE 

§»  Splendid 
KHl  by  expre 
[flm  faction 
for  cat 

Ha  c 


Splendid  assortment  of  Plants  sent  safely 
’  y  express  or  mail,  any  distance.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  3  cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Address, 

R.  C.  HANFORD  Sc  SON 

Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus, 
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GERANIUMS 

For  Bedding  and  Market.  Best  Kinds  Only. 
NEW  ZON AES.— Ethel  Beale,  New  Life,  Bridal 
Bouquet,  White  Wonderful,  and  Magnificent, 
$5.00  per  doz. 

DOIT  BEE  ZON  AES.— 30  sorts,  $2.00  per  doz., 
$12.50  per  100. 

SINGLE  ZON  AES.— 150  sorts,  $1.50  per  doz., 
$10.00  per  100. 

1NEW  ROSES.— Madame  Welch— Tea. 

Mabel  Morrison— H.  P. 

Queen  of  Beaders— Bourbon. 
$1.00  EACH. 

ROSES.— Cornelia  Cook,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Niphetos,  Perle  des  Jardin,  Perle  de  Lyon 
Douglass,  and  La  Sulphide,  30  cents  each 
COLEUS.— All  best  varieties  $1  per  doz.,  $6  per  100. 
VERBEN  AS.— 50  best  varieties.  $3.00  per  100. 
Rooted  cuttings,  $1.0u  per  100.  $9  per  1,000 

Address 

BELLEVUE  NURSERY  CO., 

p.  Q.  Box  G 55. _  Paterson.  N.  .T.l 


JOHM  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants. 

will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored  plate.— Many  new 
and  beautiful  Plains  are  offered,  among  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
ami  oilier  fine  foliage  plants,  with  a  rich  collection  ot  Green¬ 
house  and  Hot-house  Plants;  Bedding  Plants;  new  and 
choice  lioses;  Dahlias,  etc.  Well  grown  and  at  low  prices. 
Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10c—  a  plain  copy  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  d.  c. 


,  P LOW BRAND 

RAW  BONE 

1  SUPER  PHOSPHATE 

STANDARD  GUARANTEED 

200  Its 

MANUFACTURED  BY  ; 

VALT0N.WHAKN  &C? 

WILMINGTON,  DEL.  I 
L.  STORES:  „  | 

|  S/IIWHARVES,  I 

§k  l6o  “"'lY'SWHABF.BA'.TW ‘  k  ), 


ESTABLISHED  1861. 

For  the  last  ten 

whoso  whole  time  is  j 

ducts,  are  carefully  . . , _ _  . . . . 

package  bears  a  correct  analysis  of  its  contents  of  plant-food,  which  analysis  we  guar¬ 
antee  to  be  true  in  every  particular  !  A  long  experience,  complete  works,  and  large 
business,  enable  us  to  buy  raw  materials  and  manufacture  our  goods,  to  the  best  advantage,  so 
that  we  sell  the  best  quality  of  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  price  !  Our  ‘  Flow 
fertilizer  is  a  “  complete  manure,”  containing  every  element  required,  and  in  proper  pro¬ 
portion,  to  produce  any  crop,  and  is  especially  noted  for  its  superior  mechanical  con¬ 
dition,  very  dry,  and  linely  pulverized,  in  perfect  condition  for  broadcasting  or  drilling. 
Analyzes  per  cent  Ammonia,  8@9  per  cent  Available  Phosphoric.  Acid,  2@3  per  cent 

Potash.  Price,  $40  per  ton.  Delivered  on  cars  or  vessel,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  vV  llmnig- 
ton,  Del.,  or  Baltimore,  Nett  Cash.  When  ordered  in  lots  of  one  ton  and  over,  a  discount  of  five 
per  cent  will  be  allowed  from  this  price. 

WALTON,  WHANN  «&  CO., 

Wilmington,  Del. 

28  South  Wharves,  Phila. ;  16  Bowley’s  Wharl,  Baltimore;  40  S.  Broad  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
2nd  St„  below  Poplar,  Macon,  Ga.  _  ^ 

LEWIS’S  IMPROVED  POTATO  BUG  EXTERMINATOR 

AMD  AGRICULTURAL  SYRINGE. 


PRICE,  @1  ;  POSTPAID  $1.25. 

POLISHED  BRASS,  SI. 50,  POSTPAID,  $1.75. 

The  Exterminator  can  be  operated  as  fast  as  you  can  walk.  And  quantity  regulated  almost  to  a  drop  by  the  operator. 
Uses  Paris  Green  and  Water.  One  pint  of  the  mixture  does  25  to  40  Hills.  A  slight  tap  on  handle  discharges  from  3000  to 
5000  fine  drops  on  each  hill— not  a  drop  wasted.  From  %  to  %  lbs.  per  acre  suflicient  to  give  It  three  separate  dressings. 
Invaluable  to  the  Farmer,  Gardener,  Nurseryman  or  Florist.  Adapted  to  throwing  London  Purple,  Liquid  Tobacco,  Whale 
Oil  Soap,  &c.  Agents  are  making  $5.00  to  $15.00  per  day.  Responsible  agents  wanted  everywhere.  Price  list  and  testi¬ 
monials  free  on  application  to  p.  c.  LEWIS,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  BUGS  AND  COTTON  WORM. 


(Tra He 
Mark .) 


READY  JUNE  15. 


CELERY 

I  CABBAGE  and  CAULIFLOWER 

PL AMTS 

I  All  of  our  own  raising,  in  splendid  condition,  and  at 
I  very  low  rates.  Price  List,  including  Instructions  for 
|  Culture,  and  list  of  Seasonable  Seeds,  sent  free. 

PETER  HENDERSON &C0. 

$5  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
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Strawberries  .m 

AT  REASONABLE  RATES,  IN  —ff^j 

POTS.  ■ 

Plants  thus  grown  and  set  out  early  will  pro-  era 
duceafine  crop  the  following  season.  I  can  fill 
orders  on  and  after  July  1st.  The  choice  andnew  r 
kinds  grown  in  pots  a  specialty.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE, 

Cornwall-om-Hudson,  N.  ¥, 


o 

m 


STRAWBERRIES.  Ready  July  1st. 


Pot 

GROWN. 


lUI  lNCE  &  SON, 


Red  Bank,  N.  I, 


STAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Grown  in  pots  for  summer  planting.  Sharpless,  largest 
and  best;  Glendale,  and  many  other  varieties.  Descriptive 
price listfree.  Address  J.L. Dillon, Florist,  Bloomsburg.Pa. 

- ■_/— ■ u.j-.  — «  p  n; hitt  pmaamaiiBMMW  4  K—m— n 

. —  — -  40  years  de- 

-  -  voted  to  raising  Fruits  for 

market,  Trees  and  Plants  for  sale.glves  valuable  experience. 
Send  for  catalogues.  WM.  PARKY,  Cinnaminson,  F.  J . 


POMONA  NURSERY-M-i- 


Eureka  Strawberry  Huller. 

Seat  bv  mail  for  10  cents  each.  Address 
r  A.  S.  BUNKER. 

288  Common  street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Agents  wanted. 


BERRY  PICKER 

INVENTED  AT  LAST  ! 

A  perfect  triumph,  sup¬ 
plying  a  want  long  felt  by 
Berry  Raisers.  Send  your 
name  and  address  on  postal 
card  for  price  list,  etc. 
Discount  to  the  trade.  Ad¬ 
dress,  L.  B.  SILVER, 
Cleveland,  O. 


VERBENA  BASKET^ ^VERR  Y  BASKETS, 
Write  to  MILFOltD  BASKET  CO.,  Milford,  Del. 

C.  COLBY  &  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

BERRY  bb%ek^§.° 

_ Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND 
BEST  FERTILIZER  in 

the  World,  because  it  is  pure 
bone  (nothing  else)  ground  in 
its  natural  state,  retaining  those 
elements  that  will  surely  restore 
exhausted  land.  Just  the  article 
for  Wheat,  Grain,  and  Grass 
farms,  Gardens,  Conservatories. 
Hothouses,  and  H  o  u  s  e  h  o  1  d 
Plants.  Once  using  fully  demon¬ 
strates  its  value.  Sold  in  any 
quantity.  All  questions  answer¬ 
ed  regarding  its  value.  Circulars 
free.  Address  Excelsior  Feb- 
tilizing  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEA1LEHS  IN 

PERUVIAN 


INSECTICIDE.  London  Purple, 

Superior  to  and  one-third  the  price  of  Paris  Green.  Manufactured  only  by  HEMINGWAY  &  CO.,  60  Mark  Lane, 
London,  Eng.,  New  York  P.  O.  Box  990,  who  will  forward  address  of  nearest  dealer  from  whom  supply  can  be  obtained. 


!£E& 

IHOBSONJKDO&CO. 

’  l'alaasEHxsf&e‘|| 


Art^FORTHE 


uano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

17  0  Front  Street, 

New  York. 
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HEW  EXCELSIOR  LAWH  MOWER. 


ROLLER, 
SIDE  &  BACK 
WHEEL. 


Reduction  in  Price. 


Less  Weight. 


Lighter  Draft. 


It  has  been  adopted  and  can  be  seen  in  Practical  Operation  in 
the  Public  Paries  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  New 
Haven,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  almost  all  the  Prominent 
City  Parks  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas. 

Roller  Mowers,  7  Sizes.  Side  Wheel,  6  Sizes. 
Back  Wheel  Mowers,  5  Sizes.  Horse  Mowers,  4  Sizes. 
NEW  and  POPULAR.  CROQUET  MOWER,  $10, 

Our  new  Horse  Mower  is  conceded  to  be  the  LIGHTEST  and 
I  BEST  Horse  Lawn  Mower  ever  made. 

N.  B.— Horse  and  Hand  Lawn  Mowers  are  alike  guaranteed  in  every 
respect.  Address 

CHADEORN  &  COLDWELL  M’F'ff  CO., 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price-List.  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


CITY  COUNTRY  TRADE 

SUPPLIED  WITH  THE 

Celebrated  Excelsior  Lawn  Mower. 

H.  B.  GRIPPING, 

GO  Cortland t  Street,  IV.  Y.  City. 

Ahead  of  all  Competition! 


-  Lawn  Mower 


SEVEN  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE. 

Weighing  from  32  to  51  lbs. 
THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

The  complete  victor u  and  highest  awards  at  the  exhaustive 
Field  Trial  at  the  Paris  World’s  Exhibition  in  1878.  together 
with  th '8e  at  the  great  hundred  day  trial  at  the  centennial 
in  1876,  prove  that  these  machines  fully  maintain  their  repu¬ 
tation  as  the  best  Lawn  Mower  yet  made.  Do  not  buy 
worthless  imitations,  when  the  genuine  can  be  had  for  the 
same  money. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 
631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  prices. 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 

HORSE  RAKES. 

Highest  Award  Medal  of  Honor 

at  the 

Centennial  and  Vienna  Exhibitions. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

No  Cogs  or  Ratchets,  Easiest  Hand  or  Horse  Dumping. 
Purchasers  prefer  them  to  all  others  for  Durability  and 
Efficiency.  Fully  guaranteed ;  so  no  risk  is  incurred  in 
ordering  from  us.  Responsible  Agents  wanted  where  we 
have  none. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogues  of  RAKES, 
THRESHING  MACHINES,  &c. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  Peruvian  Gnano,  No.  1  and  Lolios  brands,  pure 
Ground  Bone,  Poudretce,  and  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime. 
Merchants  and  Farmers  supplied  at  the  very  lowest  price. 
Send  for  1879  Pamphlet. 

_ H.  B.  GIUFFING,  GO  Courtlandt  St., New  York. 

BONE  DUST. 

The  Tried  and  Never 
Failing  Land  Fer¬ 
tilizer  for  all  crops.  No 
experiment  necessary.  It 
has  proved  its  value  by 
years  of  actual  use  all  over 
the  world.  We  can  supply 
the  best  Bone  Dust  made”. 

Bone  for  Chickens  a  special¬ 
ty.  Send  for  circular. 

S.  H.  MORG  AN  &  CO., 

Toledo,  O, 


Best  In  use  for  mowing  away  hay  in  barns  or 
stacking,  being  adapted  for  either  purpose. 
Has  no  equal  for  simplicity,  durability 
and  good  work,  i  lie  track  is  self-ad¬ 
justing  aid  is  easily  put  up.  Will  he  sent  to  responsible 
parties  on  trial.  Send  for  special  terms  for  intro¬ 
duction.  Price  within  reach  of  all.  Send  tor  descriptive 
Circulars  and  Price  List  to  E.  E.  CHURCH  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Harvard,  McHenry  Co.,  111. 

Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus, 

Consisting  of  Carrier,  Grap¬ 
pling  Fork,  Pulleys,  and 
Hooks.  For  unloading  Hay, 
Grain,  Beans,  Corn  Stalks, 
loose  or  in  bundles,  etc.  Can 
be  used  in  any  barn.  Also, 
Improved  Stacking  Appara¬ 
tus.  Send  for  Circular,  and 
get  valuable  information. 

E.  V.  R.  Gardner  &  Co., 
oohnson’s,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Anti-Friction  Hay  Carrier, 

elevates  perpendicularly,  and  conveys  horizont¬ 
ally  anv  desired  distance.  Many  Thousands  in 
Use.  The  cheapest,  strongest,  most  convenient, 
and  durable  Carrier  made. 

THE  NOYES  GRAPPLE  FORK  handles 
fine,  coarse,  or  loose  hay  ;  is  cheaper  than  a 
harpoon,  easy  to  handle,  strong,  durable,  and 
guaranteed  the  best  Horse  Fork  made. 

Send  for  sheet  containing  2.‘t  Engravings  and 
Drawings — designs  for  tracking  and  arranging 
barns,  bill  of  lumber,  and  full  details  for  mak¬ 
ing  Field  Stacking  Frame,  etc.,  etc. 

U.  S.  W.'nd  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


.  Chnpmnn’a.  Best  Fork  and  Conveyor 
in  use.  Unloads  and  carries  Hay.  Grains,  &c„  over 
deep  mows, into  sheds,  barns,  &o.  Pavps  labor,  time, 
money.  Sent  on  trial.  Circulars  sent.  Agents  wanted. 

G.  B.  Weeks.  Syracuse,  N.  Y- 


FARMERS, 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 


S90.00 

78.00 

32.00 

17.00 

12.00 

16.00 

11.00 

12.00 

ll.OO 

7.00 

9.00 

5.50 

4.00 


The  undersigned  have  come  into  possession  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles,  which  they  will  dispose  of  at  a  BARGAIN. 

LIST  PRICE, 

1  Prairie  King  Gang  Plow,  . 

1  Prairie  King  Sulky  Plow,  . 

1  Champion  Walking  Cultivator, 

1  Turtle  Pulverizing  Harrow, 

1  Flexible  Smoothing  Harrow, 

1  Star  Sub-Soil  Plow,  . 

1  Star  Sub-Soil  Plow,  . 

1  Victor  Horse  Hoe,  . 

1  Champion  Horse  Hoe, 

1  Eagle  Corn  Planter,  . 

1  Eagle  Seed  Drill, 

1  Eagle  Seed  Drill, 

1  Clipper  Wheel  Hoe,  , 

1  Clipper  Wheel  Hoe, 

These  goods  are  samples  made  hr  the  best  manufacturers, 
have  never  been  used,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Address  RAND,  AVERY  &  CO.,  117  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

ini'iiiu*njkmu«LAiniJ»r  huiaum  lma.  uubiiii-i  . 

Union  Kailway  Horse  Power. 

AND  PREMIUM 
THRESHER. 

This  very  superior  power 
produces  much  morepower 
witli  far 

LESS  ELEVATION 
than  other  railway  powers. 
Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular. 

WM.  L,  BOYER  &  BRO,, 

“  2,101  Germantown  Ave., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


The  PEERLESS 


Thresher  and  Cleaner  —  Clover  Huller  and 
Cleann — Straw-Preserving  Rye  Threshers— 
Railway  and  Lever  Powers— The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— Grain  Fans  and  Corn  Shelters. 

Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  excelled. 

B.  GILL  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton.  N.  ,f. 

PORTER’S  w,re“l*  DERRICK 


Champion 


At  Work  In  the  Field. 

Stacks  built  by  this  process  will  turn  rain,  as  they  are  al¬ 
ways  full  in  the  center,  insuring  bright  and  sweet  feed. 
Thousands  of  farmers  testify  to  its  superiority.  Easily  set 
up  and  operated.  Send  for  circular  to 

_  J.  E.  POUTER,  Ottawa,  Ill. 

THE  FARMERS’  FRIEND 
Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill, 


Awarded  the  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  of  the  late  Paris  Ex¬ 
position,  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  most  important  medals  and  highest  honors  of  our 
own  country,  and  has  the  approval  of  grain  growing  farm¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

The  Cone  Gearing,  Double  Force  Feed  and  Patent 
Fertilizer  Sower,  make  it  always  accurate  and  reliable. 

The  Grass  Seed  Sower  is  a  force  feed,  and  Is  furnished 
without  extra  charge. 

For  circulars,  etc.,  mention  this  paper,  and  address 

FARMERS’  FRIEND  M’F’G  CO., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


THE  BEST! 


THE  “HAGERSTOWN ’’DRILL 

Most  successful  Grain-Drill  in  use.  Can  change 
quantitiesof  seed while in  motion.  Strong, durable, 
and  simple,  with  Pin  or  Gum  Sr-ring  Hoe  and  Grass 
Seed  Sower.  (^"Standard  Fertilizing  Drill. 

THE  “VICTOR 

tOUt  LB  HULLER 
Clover  Machine. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-List  to 

HAGERSTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MFG.  CO, 

State  where  you  saw  advertisement.  Hagerstown, 


T  ?  At  onr  new  Catalogue  of 

AAy  vJ>JY  i  AGENT’S  NOVELTIES  mailed  free. 

T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  M^ss. 
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NEW  MODEL  MOWER  AT  WORK. 

ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Buckeye  and  Adriance  Mowers  and  Reapers, 

Manufactory,  Pouglilteepsic,  N,  Y.  165  Greenwich  St.  (near  Courtlandt  St.),  New  York. 

The  Buckeye  has  for  nearly  a  Quarter  of  a  Century  held  its  position  as 

THE  LEADING  MACHINE. 

Its  principles  of  construction  are  the  only  ones  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  surpassing  all  others  in  Sim¬ 
plicity,  Strength,  Lightness  of  Draft,  Ease  of  Management,  Durability,  and  Capacity  to  do  Good 
Work  anywhere. 

The  Adriance  Reaper  has  proved  its  superiority  to  all  machines  of  its  class. 

It  is  Light,  Strong,  Simple,  Easily  Operated,  Completely  Under  Control  of  Driver,  Perfectly  Bal¬ 
anced.  lias  a  Cased  Gearing,  Folding  Platform.  No  Weight  on  Horse’s  Neck.  No  Side  Draft. 

Prices  Reduced  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  the  High  Standard  of  Excellence  in  Material  and  Work¬ 
manship  can  be  maintained.  Descriptive  circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 


Tue  Fearless. 


Stands  unequaled  for  ease  01  team,  the  hoisc-i  uwer  n.ns,  as  shown 
by  the  records,  with  more  than  one-third  less  Hit  lion  than  any 
other.  The  only  machine  awarded  a 


Centennial  Medal 


on  both  Horse-Power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  as  shown  by  Official  Report,  which  says:  “  For  special 
features  in  the  Power  to  seenre  liirht  mnnins  and  minimum  fric¬ 
tion.  For  tiio  ingenious  form  of  the  Straw  Shakers,  which  insure 
the  proper  agitation  to  separnte  the  ernin  from  the  straw.”  For 
Catalogue,  Price-List,  and  full  report  of  trial,  address 

MINARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Victor  Cane  Mill 

And 

COOK  EVAPORATOR 

The  liKST  and  only 
standard  machines. 

FIRST  PREMIUM  AT  135 
STATE  FAIRS. 

Grand  Medal  at  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition. 
Over  48,000  sold. 

Safe,  Reliable,  Economical. 

Cane  Growers  can’tafford  to  risk  Crops 

With  light,  weak,  unfinished  mills,  liable  to  break  in  the 
midst  of  the  season.  They  can’t  afiord  to  waste  crops 
with  mills  that  don’t  press  out  all  the  juice,  or  evaporators 
that  make  syrup  and  sugar  unlit  for  market,  and  too 
little  in  proportion  to  the  labor  and  fuel  they  require. 

Blymyer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Steam  Engines,  Threshers,  Bells.  Circulars  sent  free. 


PlNMi&9§ 

Hoeing 

Machine. 


Worm  double  Us  cost  to  any  fanner  for  hoeing  Tobacco, 
Cabbage,  Corn,  or  any  other  hoed  crons.  Has  been  in  use 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley  lor  the  past  four  years,  and  lias 
more  triends  than  any  other  implement,  for  hoeing  hv  horse¬ 
power.  For  further  particulars,  send  for  Ill'd  Catalogue  to 
THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGL  TOOL  CO. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Bullard’s  Improved  Hay  Tedders, 
Feed  Cutters,  Plows,  etc.,  etc. 


1879. 


LEVEL  TREAD 
HORSE  POWERS. 

Awarded  a  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR,  at  the 
International  Exposition. 

IIEEBNEIi’S  IMPROVED 

Level  Tread  Railway  Horse 
Power  and  Speed  Regulator. 


Horses’  feet  stand  level  on  floor  of  Power;  labor  and  fa¬ 
tigue  of  the  horse  diminished;  power  increased ;  money 
saved.  Smooth-shod  horses  work  on  them  better  than 
rough-shod  on  the  old  style  Powers;  have  a  slower  walk  for 
horse.  These  Powers  are  single  or  double-peared,  for  one 
or  two  horses,  with  the  only  successful  Speed  Regulator 
in  the  world.  We  also  have  the  simplest,  most  desirable  and 
cheapest  Threshers,  Separators,  and  cleaners,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  These  Powers  and  Machines  will  do  more  work, 
with  less  labor  lor  horse  or  operator,  than  any  other;  pro¬ 
nounced  superior  by  every  purchaser  Have  on  record  in 
our  office  a  lar<re  list  of  First  Premiums.  Diplomas,  and 
Medals  of  Statu  and  County  Fairs  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  the  Proprietors  of  the  Patents  and  Sole  Manufacturers. 
Established  in  1840.  Send  for  Circulars,  and  learn  of 
the  great  success  of  these  Machines.  Address 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


MONTGOMERY’S 

Improved  Bockaway  Fan. 

333  First  Premiums.  15  Silver  Medals. 
Gold  Medal  at  Md.  Institute  in  1878, 

and  15  First  Premiums  at  other  Fairs. 

No  good  Farmer  can 
afford  to  be  without  one 
of  these  Fans !  'l  ids 
universally  known  Fan 
has  been  victorious  in 
every  contest,  and  lias 
the  approval  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Farmers  all 
over  this  country.  It  is 
the  best  and  cheapest 
Fan  made  for  the  farmer 
and  planter.  It  is  the 
onlv  Fan  that  will  ef¬ 
fectually  take  out  of 
wheat  the  great  Virginia 
trouble  "Partridge  Pea.” 
Prices  reduced.  Send 
!  price  lists  to  ttie  manufacturers. 
DORSEY,  MOORE  &  CO., 

68  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Mil. 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Standard  Gqods.Gcn’l  Agts. 
for  Cornell  Sliellers.  Big  Ginnt  Corn  and  Cob 
Mills,  Studebnker  Wagons,  ifcc. 


Received  Medal 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL. 

Send/or  Catalogue. 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQUAR,  York,  Ft, 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw.Gkist  and  Cob 
Mills,  Gins,  Pbesses 
and  Machinery  gener¬ 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 
answered. 

VerticalEngines.with  orwitliout 
wheels,  very  conveni-  s>  ■=. 

ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the 
world.  Fig. 

1  is  engine 
in  use.  Fig. 

2  ready  for 
iroad. 


The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted) 


AND 

HI0HE3T  PRIZE 
AWARDED 
SEPARATORS. 


THE 

SILVER  MEDAL 

AT 

Paris  Exposition 


Send  for  Illufltrated  Catalogue.  Address  A.  B .  Farquhar,  York  Pa 


NICHOLS,  SHEPARD  &  CO., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE 

“VIBRATOR” 

THRESHING  JffiACHINERY. 

rpHE  Matchless  Grain-Saving,  Time-Saving, 

X  ami  Money-Saving  ’threshers  of  this  day  and  genera¬ 
tion.  Beyond  all  rivalry  for  Rapid  Work,  Perfect  Cleaning, 
and  for  saving  Grain  from  Wastage. 


STEAM  Power  Threshers  a  Specialty.  Special 

sizes  of  Separators  made  expressly  for  Steam  Power. 

OUR  Unrivaled  Steam  Thresher  Engines, 

bolh  Portable  and  Traction,  with  Valuable  Improve¬ 
ments.  far  beyond  any  other  make  or  kind. 

THE  ENTIRE  Threshing  Expenses  land  often 
three  to  live  times  that  amount!  can  be  made  by  the 
Extra  Grain  SAVED  by  these  Improved  Machines. 

GRAIN  Raisers  will  not  submit  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  wastage  of  Grain  and  the  interior  work  done  by 
all  other  machines,  when  once  posted  on  the  difference. 

Y  OT  Only  Vastly  Superior  for  Wheat,  Oats, 
i.1  Barley,  Rye,  and  like  Grains,  but  the  Only  Successful 
Thresher  in  Flax,  Timothy.  Millet.  Clover,  and  like  Seeds. 
Requires  no  “attachments”  or  "  rebuilding”  to  change  from 
Grain  to  Seeds. 

IN  Thorough  Workmanship,  Elegant  Finish, 

Perfection  of  Parts,  Completeness  oi  Equipment,  etc., 
our  “  Vibratos  ”  Thresher  Outfits  are  Incomparable. 


TVT ARYELOUS  for  Simplicity  of  Parts,  using 

1YA  less  than  one-half  the  usual  Belts  and  Gears.  Makes 
Clean  Work,  with  no  Litterings  or  Scatterings. 

FOUR  Sizes  of  Separators  Made,  Ranging 
from  Six  to  1  welve-Horse  size,  and  two  stvles  of  Mount¬ 
ed  Horse  Powers  to  match. 

FOR  Particulars,  Call  on  our  Dealers  or 

write  to  us  lor  Illustrated  Circular,  which  we  mail  tree. 

Hutchinson’s  Patent  Adjustable  Harrow. 

Farm  rights,  with  instructions,  #2.00.  Complete  harrows 
shipped  to  any  address,  *12.00.  Stamp  for  circular. 

S.  HUTCHINSON,  Griggsville,  Pike  Co.,  HI. 
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POWER 

CIDER 

with  Double 
Platform 

Grater  (reduced  to  $40). 

Elevator,  and  full  line  of 
Cider  Mill  Supplies.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  Address 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Ragan’s  Cider  Presses 
Capacity  25  to  80  bar¬ 
rels  per  day ;  easily 
worked ;  very  com¬ 
pact  ;  of  immense 
power.  Not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order.  Gives 
universal  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  only  by 
EWALD  OVER, 
Indianapolis,  ind. 
(Send  for  Circular.; 


HAY  RAKES. 

REVOLVING  A IV II  SULKY  RAKES 

at  great  bargains.  Send  for  Circulars. 

A.  B.  C  O  I  LX7, 

_ _  19V  Water  St.,  IV.  Y. 

DOUBLE  HARPOON 

M  HORSE  HAY-FORK. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 

Pennoek  Manufacturing  Company, 

Kknnett  Squark,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Galvanized  Cable  Fence  Strand 

The  only  Wire  Fence  that  stands  the  test  of  time.  No 

Barbs. 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE, 

14  IV.  5tli  St„  Phil.,  Pa. 


IENTENIAL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
THE  U.S.  STATE  TAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  k  1878. 

'tQUIR£S  USS  ifKlWWHERmSr 

roH  MORE  HONEY 
Aptmss  ros  mhsvivvjC 
P.  K.DEDCRICK.&  CO.  MBA  NY.  NY 


Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  H.  T. 

Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $216,645.62.  Total  assets 
for  tne  security  of  Policy-holders,  January  1st,  1879,  $1,150,- 
068.99.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
Are  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 

”  ZIMMERMAN 

FJtVIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

DRYER  &  BAKE  OVEN 

Over  11,000  in  use. 

The  BEST  in  the  Market, 

Made  entirely  of  Galvanized  Iron, 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Send  for  Circular.  Address 

ZIMMERMAN  FRUIT  DRYER  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


Fit<I>lSlO(h),.0°  JOIN  OUR  COLONY! 

Https  and  pamphlets  free.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Ciaremont.Va. 

A  description  of  the  Ar¬ 
tesian  well  country,  the 
finest  dairy  and  healthiest  section  on  the  globe,  sent  free. 

DcLOJiG  it  ROMLEY.  Gilman,  Ill. 

100  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
—Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
1  A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


DAIRY  FARMS 


FARMS, 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  ‘““S30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location ,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN.  Attv..  Easton,  Md. 


port 

FEET  BANNER  WIND  MILD, 

The  best  made.  Latest  Improvements.  War¬ 
ranted  5  years.  N.  P.  MIX,  Avenue,  O. 


$75 


Myers’  Improved  Wind  Mill. 

Perfectly  self-regulating.and  the  only 
Wind-Mill  that  stands  on  the  derrick 
in  perfect  balance,  in  gear  and  out  of 
gear.  It  is  a  solid  Wheel-Mill,  and  is 
warranted  to  be  well  made  and  to 
stand  the  most  violent  storms.  Every 
farmer,  stock-raiser,  and  dairyman 
should  have  one  for  pumping  water 
for  stock,  grinding  feed,  etc. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 
Silver  &  Dcining,  Mfg.  Co., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


HARRISON’S  MILLS, 

NEWLY  IMPROVED. 

New  Standard  Flouring  Mill. 
New  Standard  Corn  Mill. 

Capacity  of  12-inch  Mill.  2  to 
12  bus.  per  hour:  capacity  of 
Light  20-inch  Mill,  6  to 40  bus. 

per  honr.  - 

Wholesome  Bread,  Fine 
Flour,  High  Speed,  Quick 
Work,  and  Economical  Mill¬ 
ing  Fully  Established.  For 
illustrated  catalogue,  de¬ 
scribing  tlie  Harrison  System, 
Address  Estate  of 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

(William  A.  Foskett,  Administrator.) 

BURR  MILLS. 

EVERY  FARMER  HIS 
OWN  MILLER. 

The  best  Vertical  and  Horizontal 
French  Burr  Grinding  Mills,  Portable 
Flouring  Mills,  and  Mill  Machinery. 
They  possess  numerous  original  and 
valuable  improvements.  The  best  Mill 
ever  made.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  be  convinced. 

C.  C.  PHIIiIiIPS,  4048  Girard  Av.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARM  GRIST  MILLS 

and  Corn  Shelters. 

Every  farmer  should  have  them. 

Over  20,000  In  U*e. 

Every  machine  is  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction,  or  no  pay.  Price  of 
mills,  $12 :  shellers,  $5.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circulars  and  terms  to  agents. 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


fW  FRIENDS!  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HOMEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copv  of  our 
MONTHLY  GI.EANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  HOOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

GREENWICH  ACADEMY  with  Mus.  Institute  and 
VX  Com’l  Coll.  A  SEASIDE  school.  Founded  1802.  Both 
sexes.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Board  re¬ 
duced  to  S-2. 75.  Opens  Aug.  26.  For  Catalogue  (free)  ad¬ 
dress  Rev.  F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M.,  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


For  Washing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc.  Pro¬ 
tects  Buildings  from  Fire,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc., 
from  Insects,  Potato  Bugs  and  Canker  Worms. 

No  Dwelling,  Country  Home,  or  Factory,  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send  for  large  Illustrated  Circular. 

.7.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  1! .  I. 


Wc  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable  self-regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  Others  may  talk,  hut  we  refer  to 
the  Official  Centennial  Report.  Also  the 
Stover  $20.00  Oscillating  Feed  Grinder, 
(with  O.  E.  Winger's  late  improvements), 
which  is  operated  by  10  and  12  ft.  Pump¬ 
ing  Wind  Mills— a  novel  and  perfect  Mill 
for  grinding  all  kinds  of  gram  for  stock 
and  horse  use.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Branch  factory  at  Greencastle,  Pa. 


Send  for  catalogue  to  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO„ 
Freeport,  111.,  C.  8.  A. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many- 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  'which  we  throw  into  smaller- 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere - 


Continued  from  Page  215. 

In  justice  to  Hie  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  tliose  vvbo  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  hack 
numbers  containing  ivliat  is  wanted. 

Hack  numbers  of  tlie  “American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 

Wheat  or  Rye  for  Fowls.— “J.  L.  L.,”  Sand¬ 
wich,  Mass.  Wheat  is  better  than  rye  for  poultry  ;  no- 
other  grain  is  so  productive  of  eggs  as  wheat;  buckwheat 
is  the  nest  best  food,  barley  next,  corn  next,  oats  next., 
and  rye  the  poorest— at  least  in  the  writer’s  experience. 

Retention  of  a  Calf.— “G.  B.,”  East  Aurora,  N. 
Y.  Instances  of  tlie  retention  of  a  foetal  calf  in  tlie  uterus, 
are  not  unknown,  although  somewhat  rare.  Cases  have- 
occurred  in  which  the  cow  lias  recovered  and  has  lived 
for  years,  hut  always  in  indifferent  health.  When  such 
(rouble  is  suspected,  tlie  calf  may  he  successfully  removed 
by  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon. 

Preparing  hand  for  Wheat.  —  “G.  G.,”- 
Greenville,  Ill.  To  prepare  a  piece  of  sod  land  for  wheat, 
pasture  sheep  as  you  suggest,  feeding  them  some  extra, 
food,  such  as  wheat  or  rye  bran,  until  July  or  August, 
then  turn  down  the  sod,  and  roll  it  if  possible,  and  work 
the  surface  with  a  cultivator,  shallow,  so  as  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  it,  or  harrow  it  to  keep  down  weeds  and  freshen  the? 
ground,  until  sowing  time,  when  the  seed  may  be  put  in. 
The  sod  will  rot  in  time  for  the  wheat  to  benefit  from  it 
before  the  winter. 

Milk  for  Cheese.—’ “P.  T.  D.,”  Salina,  Ont.  The- 
average  quantity  of  pnre  milk  needed  for  a  pound  of* 
cheese  is  ten  pounds.  It  varies  during  the  season,  and 
also  in  proportion  to  tlie  amount  of  cream  in  the  milk.  A 
smaller  quantity  of  rich  milk  than  of  poor  is  required  to- 
make  a  pound  of  cheese. 

Firing  for  Ring-Bone.— “  A.  L.  S.,”  Warners, 
N.  Y.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  treat  a  ring-bone  reckless¬ 
ly.  Firing  and  blistering  should  not  he  done  without 
good  reason,  and  by  a  competent  person.  The  country 
is  overrun  with  quacks  who  call  themselves  veterinary 
surgeons,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  recommend  such 
severe  measures,  hut  owners  of  horses  should  hesitate- 
before  putting  valuable  animals  in  their  hands. 

A  Well  Furnished  Farm.— “L.  S.  T.”  The 

proportion  of  farms  that  are  well  furnished  is  small.  For 
the  most  profit,  a  farm  should  he  so  well  stocked  as  to 
supply  a  large  part  of  the  manure  to  keep  it  in  a  fully  pro¬ 
ductive  condition,  and  there  is  also  needed  a  sufficient 
cash  capital  to  buy  supplementary  food  to  furnish  rich 
manure,  or  otherwise  tlie  needed  artificial  fertilizers. 
Farmers  are,  however,  gradually  improving  their  circum¬ 
stances  in  this  respect. 

No  Butter. — Mrs.  “B.,”  Roanoke  Co.,  Ya.  After 
a  cow  has  been  milked  for  18  months,  the  milk  has 
changed  considerably,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  getting 
butter  from  it.  From  the  time  that  a  cow  is  fresh,  a 
change  in  the  milk  is  gradually  taking  place,  and  churn¬ 
ing  becomes  more  difficult.  In  some  cows  this  is  worse 
than  in  others.  Churning  is  made  easier  by  warming  the 
cream  up  to  65  or  70  degrees. 

Metallic  Shingles. — Tin,  or  other  metallic  roof¬ 
ings  have  long  been  used  ;  the  success  of  these,  depends 
upon  having  the  whole  roof  covered  by  one  continuous 
sheet;  a  single  break  or  defect  from  rust  impairs  the 
whole.  In  the  “Metallic  Shingles, tlie  roofing  is  of 
iron  in  sections,  each  about  as  large  as  a  wooden  shingle 
or  roofing  slate;  each  piece  is  ingeniously  grooved  and 
ridged  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  it  adds  greatly  to 
the  strength,  it  allows  of  tlie  complete  matching  and  fit¬ 
ting,  and  facilitates  the  carrying  off  of  water.  The  iron 
is  covered  with  a  paint  claimed  to  completely  prevent 
rust.  The  makers  claim  this  roof  to  be  superior  to  slate, 
tin,  or  wood,  in  many  important  particulars;  the  specimen 
subjected  to  our  inspection,  impressed  us  very  favorably. 
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Gas-Lime. — Several  subscribers  ask  about  gas-lime. 
This  is  a  refuse  from  gas-works,  and,  as  we  have  before 
stated  in  these  columns,  it  at  first  contains  some  injurious 
ingredients,  but  after  lying  exposed  to  the  action  of  air 
and  weather  for  some  months,  these  are  neutralized,  and 
the  result  is  a  substance  resembling  “  air-slacked  ”  lime  in 
composition  and  effect.  One  enquirer  asks  if  “gas-lime  can 
take  the  place  of  plaster  in  a  compost,  to  increase  decom¬ 
position  and  arrest  escaping  ammonia .”  But  plaster  only 
docs  one  of  these  things,  the  latter  ;  the  property  which 
enables  it  to  “  fix”  the  ammonia,  is  the  very  thing  that 
would  prevent  decomposition.  “Gas-lime,”  when  fit  to 
use,  is  mostly  a  carbonate  of  lime  (plaster  is  a  sulphate): 
therefore,  like  “air-slacked  lime,”  its  effect  in  a  compost 
would  be  to  promote  decomposition.  It  has  value  foruse 
on  heavy  soils,  just  as  ordinary  slacked  lime  is  employed. 

Cut-Worms  and  Cabbage- Wo rms.- “R.,” 
Ridgefield,  Conn.,  writes  that  he  mixes  Paris  green  and 
plaster  as  for  potatoes,  and  puts  half  a  teaspoonful  close 
about  the  stalk  of  each  cabbage  plant.  As  the  cut-worm 
takes  off  cabbages  even  with  the  ground,  this  may  an¬ 
swer.  He  further  says  that  he  dusts  cabbages,  cucum¬ 
bers,  and  other  vines  with  this,  and  has  perfect  success 
in  killing  the  insects.  We  see  no  objections  to  applying 
it  to  the  vines,  but  we  should  decidedly  not  use  it  upon 
cabbages.  There  is  too  much  risk  in  this. 

“  Please  Make  a  Mark  on  My  Paper.”— It 

not  rarely  happens  that  a  subscriber  with  the  intention 
of  saving  us  trouble,  suggests  that  we  may  thus  answer 
his  question — “  if  yes,  please  make  a  mark  on  my  paper.” 
Others  suggest  that  we  write  on  a  slip,  and  “  put  it  in 
my  paper,”  or  to  write  upon  the  margin.  Every  method 
of  conveying  information  other  than  something  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  paper  itself,  is  illegal.  We  now  have  the 
right  to  designate  that  a  paper  is  from  a  particular  per¬ 
son,  but  beyond  matters  like  this;  all  conveyance  of  in¬ 
telligence  not  printed  in  the  paper  is  against  the  law. 
Were  this  not  so,  the  proposed  plans  are  altogether  im¬ 
practicable.  The  wrapping  and  mailing  of  the  paper  is 
done  several  stories  away  from  the  editorial  rooms,  and 
it  would  be  easier,  and  therefore  cheaper,  for  us  to  write 
several  letters  than  to  attempt  to  find  out  when  the  pa¬ 
pers  for  a  particular  Post-office  were  being  mailed,  and 
mark  the  paper  for  some  one  at  a  given  office.  All  will 
see  that  requests  like  the  above  can  not  be  complied  with. 

Making  Babbit  Metal  Boxes.- “F.  D.,” 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  lining  iron  boxes  with  Babbit 
metal,  the  shaft  and  shell  of  the  box  are  fitted  together 
in  the  position  they  should  occupy  when  the  box  is 
lined ;  pieces  of  thin  wood  are  cut  to  fit  the  ends  of  the 
boxand  the  shaft,  to  prevent  the  liquid  metal  from  run¬ 
ning  out  through  the  spaces  there,  as  it  is  poured  in. 
One-half  of  the  box  is  filled  at  a  time  with  metal  melted 
in  an  ordinary  melting  ladle,  the  edges  of  the  metal 
being  trimmed  afterwards  with  a  chisel  or  fine  saw,  if 
necessary.  There  are  holes  drilled  in  the  inside  of  the 
box,  into  which  metal  runs,  and  holds  the  lining  into  its 
place.  The  oiling  holes  are  filled  with  plugs  of  wood, 
which  fit  close  to  the  shaft,  before  the  metal  is  poured 
in,  or  the  holes  may  be  bored  out. 

Sweeny  In  Horses.— “J.  H.  D  ,”  Greenbrier, 
Ala.  Sweeny  is  not  a  disease,  but  only  the  effect  of  dis¬ 
ease  which  prevents  the  use,  or  causes  atrophy  or  shrink¬ 
ing,  of  the  shoulder  muscles.  The  source  of  trouble 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.  This  is  usually  to  be  found 
below  the  shoulder,  and  in  the  joints  or  in  the  foot.  Ex¬ 
amine  carefully  by  pressure  all  over  the  limb,  and  by 
striking  the  foot  with  a  light  hammer  ;  when  the  spot  is 
touched,  the  horse  will  show  it  by  flinching.  Then  the 
proper  treatment,  which  cannot  be  indicated  without 
knowing  the  precise  circumstances,  is  to  be  applied.  A 
good  veterinary  work,  such  as  “Dadd’s  Horse  Doctor,” 
should  be  kept  and  studied  by  every  owner  of  horses. 

Your  Name! — It  seems  necessary  to  say  to  new 
subscribers— our  old  friends  understand  it— ttiat  a  letter 
without  name,  or  signed  “  A  Subscriber,”  “  A  Reader,” 
or  with  initials  only,  has  not  the  slightest  claim  to  our 
attention.  If  an  inquirer  does  not  think  the  matter  of 
sufficient  importance  to  sign  his  letter,  we  do  not  think 
it  of  sufficient  importance  to  answer  it,  and  it  goes  into 
the  waste  basket.  Please  observe— More  than  half  of  the 
letters  we  receive,  are  of  interest  to  the  writer  only,  and 
we  cannot  take  up  space  in  the  paper  to  print  answers  to 
one.  We  can  not  reply  “in  our  next”  or  in  any  other 
issue,  to  questions,  unless  the  answer  will  benefit  many 
besides  the  one  who  asks.  Questions  of  personal  inter¬ 
est  only,  are  answered  by  Postal  card  or  letter— provided 
the  address  is  given.  Please  observe  that  we  do  not  give 
names,  if  a  desire  to  the  contrary  is  indicated.  Sign  the 
letter  what  you  please,  but  also  give  the  real  address. 
Please  observe ,  that  it  very  often  happens  that  while  an 
answer  to  a  letter  would  be  generally  useful,  it  often 
reaches  us  too  late  to  appear  in  time  to  help  the  writer 
or  any  one  else.  Always  in  asking  questions  needing  an 


early  reply,  include  a  post-stamp  ora  postal  card,  so  that 
we  may  answer  by  mail  if  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  so  in 
the  paper.  Three  cents  is  a  small  affair  to  an  individual ; 
to  us  with  thousands  of  letters,  a  stamp  upon  each  is  a 
heavy  tax.  We  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  answering.  Those  who  have  written  anony¬ 
mous  letters  should  repeat  their  questions  with  their  own 
signatures,  as  they  cannot  expect  a  reply.  Always  sign 
your  name.  Always  include  return  postage. 

Shipment  of  Mules  to  Africa.— It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  what  peculiarly  American  product  will 
not  in  time  become  an  article  of  export  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  After  having  added  largely  to  the  list  of  export¬ 
able  merchandise,  we  are  now  shipping  abroad  mules  in 
large  numbers.  Heretofore,  mules  have  been  exported 
to  Cuba  and  other  places  near  by;  r.:\v  they  are  going  to 
Africa  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  British  government  in 
the  war  with  the  Zulus.  There  have  been  sent  500  head 
in  one  shipment  as  an  experiment.  Horses  are  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  hardy  for  the  climate  and  rough  work  in  that 
locality,  and  nearly  all  those  sent  from  England  have 
died  on  the  passage.  As  we  have  the  best  mules  in  the 
world,  and  these  animals  are  useful  everywhere,  we  may 
hereafter  find  them  greatly  in  demand  abroad,  and  so 
add  another  important  item  to  our  list  of  exports.  Some 
one  has  suggested  that  if  these  mules  were  turned  right 
end  towards  the  enemy,  they  would  be  more  effective 
than  artillery. 
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Compound  Microscope. 

The  first  Four  of  these  new  Microscopes  com¬ 
pleted  early  in  1879,  were  sent  by  express  to  the 
distinguished  authorities  on  such  matters  named 
below,  with  the  request  that  they  give  them  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  and  testing,  at  their  earliest  con¬ 
venience,  and  write  us  their  opinions  of  them. 
They  did  so,  making  suggestions  which  were  im¬ 
mediately  adopted,  and  several  other  improvements 
have  been  since  added,  and  the  magnifying  power 
has  been  much  increased,  so  that  the  microscopes 
are  now  much  more  valuable  and  perfect,  than  when 
their  opinions  were  given.  We  give  here  portions 
of  the  letters  received  in  response. 

From  Prof.  ASA  GRAY  of  Har¬ 
vard  University, 

The  author  ef  many  works  on  Botany,  etc.,  and  the  first 
authority  in  the  country  on  this  subject. 

“  Herbarium  op  Harvard  University,  ) 
Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  Mass.  j 

“I  have  been  examining  the  new  Compound  Mi¬ 
croscope  which  you  sent  me  for  trial ;  and  my  con¬ 
clusion  is,  that  it  is  the  best  Microscope  of  the  kind 
I  know  of  for  anything  like  that  money.  We  botan¬ 
ists,  who  do  our  ordinary  work  with  simple  micro¬ 
scopes,  the  glasses  good  doublets,  or  Tolies’  Para¬ 
bolics,  and  for  high  powers  use  instruments  which 
cost  anywhere  from  8600  to  880,  are  inclined  to  look 
down  on  smaller  and  cheaper  things.  But  really  for 
the  School  Teacher  or  Student ,  I  don't  see  why  this 
new  instrument  does  not  very  well  serve  all  ordinary 
purposes.  When  I  was  a  young  Teacher,  and  $50 
or  $80  were  as  much  beyond  my  means  as  $500,  this 
instrument  would  have  been  a  treasure  ;  and  so 
it  may  be  to  very  many  who  are  now  in  a  similar 
case.  The  mechanism  is  excellent,  and  the  magnifying 
'parts  for  their  powers  are  quite  satisfactory.  The  won¬ 
der  to  me  is,  how  it  can  be  got  up  for  any  such  price . 

[Prof.  Gray’s  well  known  carefulness  and  conserva¬ 
tism  in  expressing  an  opinion,  make  the  above  very 
high  praise  of  the  instrument. — Ed.] 

B»rof.  «.  IIROW.Y  GOOBE, 

Curator  of  the  National  Museum  at  the  Smithsonian 
iNSTiTUTioNat Washington,  and  long oneof  the  fore¬ 
most,  active  investigating  members  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  writes,  from  Washington, 
D.  C. 

“  1  have  examined  the  new  Compound  Micro¬ 
scope,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  much  better  instrument  than 
has  before  been  offered  in  the  United  States  so  low  as  $: SO. 

I  find  no  difficulty  in  making  out  by  its  aid  the 


structure  of  the  fruit  clusters  of  ferns,  the  bird’s- 
head  processes  of  hydroids,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  In  a  young  fish  ”  (all  severe  tests).  “It 
defines  as  sharply  and  gives  almost  as  flat  a  field  as 
my  own  large  Compound  Microscope  with  one  of 
Wales’  best  1-inch  objectives,  and  when  the  draw- 
tube  is  out,  its  magnifying  power  is  much  increased. 
....I  have  been  studying  ichthyology  for  eight 
years,  with  an  excellent  English  Microscope  always 
at  my  elbow,  and  have  not,  during  that  time,  had 
occasion  to  make  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  ob¬ 
servations  for  which  the  American  Agriculturist  Mi¬ 
croscope  would  not  have  been  adequate.  The 
greater  size  of  the  stage  and  mirror  are  to  me  the 
chief  advantages  in  my  large  instrument,  and  these 
render  it  so  difficult  to  pack,  that  I  rarely  carry  it 

with  me  to  the  shore  in  summer . I  am  told  that 

many  beautiful  illustrations  of  hydroids  in  Agassiz’s 
“  Contributions  to  Natural  History  of  the  United 
States,"  were  drawn  with  the  aid  of  less  powerful 
glasses  than  those  in  the  American  Agriculturist  Mi¬ 
croscope.  No  one  but  the  histologist,  the  litholo¬ 
gist,  or  the  student  of  the  minutest  forms  of  life, 
such  as  the  diatoms  and  infusoria,  needs  or  can 
often  use  lenses  more  powerful  than  those  supplied 
with  this  instrument ;  and  to  be  successful  in  these 
lines  of  research,  one  needs  not  only  long  training, 

hut  the  most  delicate  power  of  manipulation . 

The  application  of  automatic  machinery  to  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  Microscopes  on  a  large  scale,  largely 
promoted  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  is  a 
new  enterprise,  and  the  American  Agriculturist,  in 
giving  to  the  public  instruments  good  enough  for 
all  ordinary  uses,  at  a  price  which  puts  them  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  will  be  making  still  another  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  work  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation.. .  . 

Frol*.  WM.  YORTH  RICE. 

Professor  of  Natural  History,  Geology,  etc.,  in  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  who  instructs  classes  in  Microscopy, 
and  also  uses  large  costly  instruments,  writes: 

“  The  new  American  Agriculturist  Compound  Mi¬ 
croscope  you  sent  me,  is  an  elegant  instrument,  and 
with  the  accessories  is  certainly  very  cheap  at  the 
price  at  which  I  understand  yo.u  propose  to  supply 
it.  The  model  is  graceful,  and  the  nickel-plated 
body,  and  polished  vulcanite  stage,  give  it  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  The  vulcanite  stage  allows 
the  object  to  slide  very  smoothly  upon  it,  and  is  not 
liable  (like  a  metallic  one)  to  rust  or  tarnish  from 
contact  of  fluids.  The  rack-movement  is  as  smooth 
and  steady  as  in  many  instruments  of  much  higher 
price.  By  using  the  objectives  separately  and  in 
combination,  and  moving  the  draw-tube  in  and  out, 
a  range  of  power  is  obtained  from  27  to  a  little  over 
lOO  diameters.  [Since  increased  to  150  di¬ 
ameters.]  This  series  of  powers  begins  just  about 
where  the  series  afforded  by  your  Simple  Microscope 
ends  ;  so  that,  taking  the  two  instruments  together, 
we  get  a  range  of  powers  from  7  to  lOO  diame¬ 
ters . The  mirror  is  so  hung  as  to  allow  an  ob¬ 

lique  illumination,  which  with  many  objects  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  desirable.  The  Camera  Luoida  is  of  a 
form  which  is  the  simplest,,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient.  By  enabling  the  observer  to  draw  the  ob¬ 
jects  seen,  it  adds  much  to  the  educational  value  of  the 
microscope.  In  general,  the  instrument  is  adequate 
to  furnish  not  only  amusement,  but  real  instruction. 
I  should  be  glad  if  the  educating  influence  of  such 
a  Microscope  might  be  generally  diffused  in  the 

Homes  and  the  Common  Schools  of  our  land . 

[We  aim  to  promote  such  general  diffusion. — Ed.] 

Prof.  JOIIY  PIIIN. 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Microscopy,  author  of  several 
works  on  Microscopes,  writes : 

“  I  have  examined  carefully  the  new  American 
Agriculturist  Compound  Microscope,  which  you 
placed  in  my  hands,  and  find  it  a  wonderfully  efficient 
instrument  for  the  price.  The  lenses  for  these,  not 
professedly  achromatic,  are  extraordinarily  good. 
The  magnifying  powers,  which  range  from  25  to  100 
diameters,  [since  increased  to  150  diameters  and  up¬ 
wards,]  according  as  they  are  used  single  or  double, 
and  witli  with  the  draw-tube  in  or  out,  ebow  a 
much  wider  range  of  objects  than  is  ordinarily  sup¬ 
posed. 

“  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  new  Microscope  will 
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give  a  fair  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  two-thirds 
of  the  objects  usually  found  in  microscopic  cabinets. 

“  For  example,  I  have  just  seen  with  it  the  char¬ 
acteristic  differences  of  the  blood  of  man,  the  chicken, 
the  frog,  etc.  It  will  show  well  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  foot  of  the  frog.  It  shows  clearly 
an®  well  the  differences  between  cotton,  linen,  silk, 
and  wool,  and  it  shows  the  scales  and  markings  on 
the  latter  (wool)  very  boldly.  It  shows  not  only 
the  trichina  cysts  in  the  muscle  of  the  pig,  but  also 
the  peculiar  striae  or  markings  on  the  muscular  fibre 
itself.  Sections  of  woods,  and  the  characteristic 
vessels  and  markings,  such  as  dotted  ducts,  spiral 
fibres,  etc.,  so  interesting  to  students  of  botany, 
will  all  be  clearly  made  out  by  this  microscope. 

“  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that 
a  power  of  100  diameters  is  by  many  vendors  rated 
at  10,000  times.  While  this  is  unfair,  and  even  de¬ 
ceptive  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  which  the  mi¬ 
croscope  is  applied,  there  are  some  subjects  con¬ 
cerning  which  it  is  more  than  true.  Thus  a  little 
speck  of  gold,  weighing  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a 
grain,  if  seen  under  the  highest  power  of  this  new 
microscope,  would  look  as  large  as  a  mass  of  a 
similar  shape  weighing  one  pound  and  a  quarter 
<8,750  grains)  seen  with  the  naked  eye  !  1  This  is 
startling,  but  true. 

“  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  success 
in  giving  our  young  people  a  microscope  which, 
while  extraordinarily  low-priced,  is  really  of  de¬ 
cided  practical  value." 


Rape  before  Wheat.-“J.  M.,”  tllairsville,  Pa. 
Spring  rape  or  mustard  may  be  sown  as  a  summer  pas¬ 
ture  for  sheep,  and  as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  may  be  sown  at  once,  a  peck  of  seed  being 
used  per  acre;  and  when  high  enough,  may  be  eaten 
down  by  the  sheep.  It  should  be  plowed  under  when 
any  that  is  left  is  in  blossom,  but  should  not  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  mature  seed. 

Protrusion  of  the  Rectum  in  Swine.— 

“  J.  H.  D.,”  Adams  Co.,  Ohio.  This  trouble  is  frequent 
in  swine.  It  is  caused  by  costiveness  and  consequent 
straining,  or  by  weakness  of  the  nerves  of  the  spine,  and 
often  results  in  partial  paralysis.  The  remedy  is  to  give 
laxative  medicine  or  food,  as  linseed-oil  or  linseed-meal, 
and  to  return  the  gut  and  inject  an  ounce  of  a  mixture  of 
8  parts  of  water  and  1  part  of  laudanum.  The  animal 
should  be  lightly  fed,  kept  in  a  dark  quiet  pen,  that  he 
may  sleep  and  rest  as  much  as  possible. 

Barb  Fence. — “H.  H.  S.,”  Rockingham  Co.,  Ya. 
To  make  a  wire  fence  hog  proof,  it  must  have  5  or  6 
wires,  strained  very  tightly,  and  have  posts  not  more 
than  16  or  utmost  24  feet  apart.  A  good  post  and  rail,  or 
board  fence,  is  preferable  to  a  wire  fence  excepting  where 
lumber  is  very  costly,  or  where  the  snow  drifts  badly. 

Vine  Named.— “G.  W.  K.,”  White  Haven,  Pa. 
The  vine  which  came  up  in  your  hanging  basket,  is  not 
poisonous,  but  often  cultivated  under  the  name  of  “  Bal¬ 
loon  Vine,”  so  called  on  account  of  its  inflated,  balloon- 
shaped  pods.  It  is  a  native  of  the  far  South-West;  its 
botanical  name  is  Cardiospermum  Balicacabum. 

Horses  —  Knuckling.— “  F.  A.  P.,”  Dudley, 
Mass.  When  the  fetlock  or  pastern  joint  bends  over  with  a 
snapping  noise,  it  is  known  as  “  Knuckling.”  It  results 
from  a  sprain  or  weakness  of  the  hock,  or  sinews  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg.  Rest  for  a  lengthened  period  (3 
days  rest  is  of  no  account),  and  the  application  of  cold 
water  until  the  heat  and  tenderness  are  removed,  and 
then  rubbing  with  a  stimulating  application,  will  fre¬ 
quently  remove  the  trouble.  It  is  sometimes  the  effect 
of  constitutional  weakness,  and  is  then  incurable.  In  the 
latter  case  the  support  of  a  laced  bandage  will  be  useful. 

The  Trade  In  Tin— and  Tin  Plate.— Tin  Is 

a  remarkable  metal,  almost  equalling  silver  in  beauty;  it 
is  the  lightest  of  all  the  common  metals  save  zinc,  being 
about  five-eighths  as  heavy  as  lead  (the  specific  gravity 
of  lead  being  11.39  and  of  tin  7.29).  Though  it  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  abundant  and  cheap  to  allow  of  its  common  use, 
it  is  found  in  but  few  localities  in  abundance,  and  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that,  with  our  abundance  of  other 
metals,  we  are  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  this, 
our  deposits  not  being  large  enough  for  profitable  work¬ 
ing.  The  mines  of  Cornwall,  Eng.,  are  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  leading  sources  of  the  supply  of  this  metal 
in  1874  were:  Great  Britain,  10.000  tons;  Malacca,  7,000 
tons;  Australia,  5,800  tons;  Banca  (Malayan  Island), 
4,000  tons  ;  Billiton  and  Banca  (Malayan  Islands),  3,000 
tons  . . .  The  tin  plate,  used  for  so  many  purposes,  consists 
of  thin  plates  of  iron  coated  with  tiu  by  dipping  the  care¬ 


fully  scoured  plates  in  the  melted  metal.  The  value  of 
the  plate  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  iron  and  the 
thickness  of  the  coating  of  tin.  “Charcoal  Tin”  and 
“  Coke  Tin  ”  are  trade  names  for  plates,  the  iron  of  which 
is  smelted  with  these  fuels.  Tiie  poorest  grade  has  but 
one  pound  of  tin  to  100  lbs.  of  plate,  while  the  better 
qualities  have  two  or  three  times  as  much;  the  coarser 
varieties  are  covered  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead.  “Cross 
Tin”  is  the  name  for  a  kind  in  which  the  iron  plate  is 
heavier  than  in  the  common  tin.  A  box  of  tin  plate  con¬ 
taining  225  sheets  10x14  inches,  weighs  1  cwt.  (112  lbs.); 
a  box  of  “cross  tin”  of  the  same  number  and  size  of 
sheets,  weighs  1)1  cwt.,  or  140  lbs.,  of  which  4  to  6  lbs. 
are  pure  tin  in  the  coating,  and  the  rest  iron. 

Saw-Dust.- “E.  B.  S.,”*  St.  Paris,  O.  Saw-dust 
that  has  “  lain  8  or  9  years  in  a  heap,”  and  is  not  yet 
rotted  sufficiently  to  make  manure,  shows  pretty  plainly 
the  task  before  you.  If  it  will  decompose  at  all,  it  will 
do  so  by  laying  in  bulk  exposed  to  air  and  rain.  Saw¬ 
dust  will  make  wet  land  wetter  and  dry  land  moist. 
Probably  the  best  use  foy  it  is  as  a  mulch  around  trees. 

Land  Plaster.— “C.  N.,”  Wash.  Ter.,  wishes  us 
to  tell  him  about  “ Land  Piaster;  what  it  is  made  of,  and 
how*it  is  made.” — If  we  were  to  answer,  “  it  is  not  made 
at  all,”  the  reply,  while  accurate,  would  hardly  be  cour¬ 
teous.  Flaster  is  an  unfortunate  name,  as  it  has  several 
other  meanings,  and  if  all  would  agree  to  call  it  gypsum, 
the  old  Greek  and  Latin  name  for  the  substance,  it  would 
be  much  more  definite.  Gypsum,  or  Land  Plaster,  then, 
is  a  natural  product,  a  mineral,  occurring  sometimes  in 
crystakqbutoftener  in  mass,  in  beds  several  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness.  The  finer  kinds,  partly  transparent  and  variously 
colored,  are  known  as  alabaster ;  the  common  kinds,  va¬ 
rying  from  white  to  lead  color,  or  even  black,  are  much 
softer  than  common  limestone,  and  are  more  translucent. 
There  are  large  beds,  where  it  is  quarried,  in  Michigan, 
New  York,  Nova  Scotia,  etc.  Its  composition,  in  round 
numbers,  is:  Lime  32!4,  sulphuric  acid  46>f,  water  21 
parts  in  100 — really  a  sulphate  of  lime  combined  with 
water.  This  water  may  be  driven  off  by  a  heat  erf  272°,  and 
the  gypsum  then  becomes  Plaster  of  Paris.  When  Plaster 
of  Paris  is  mixed  with  water,  it  soon  recombines  with 
the  water  that  was  driven  off  by  the  heat,  and  “  sets,”  or 
becomes  solid.  Gypsum  or  land  plaster  then  is  a  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime  containing  about  21  per  cent  of  water. 
Plaster  of  Paris  is  sulphate  of  lime,  without  water.  The 
ground,  unburned  stone  only,  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Fine  Maple  Sugar.- W.  B.  Wheat,  Croton,  Del. 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  sample  of  maple  sugar,  to  show  the 
quality  he  has  made  for  several  years  past.  It  is  very 
light  colored,  has  an  excellent  grain,  and  possesses  the 
peculiar  maple-sugar  flavor,  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  often 
the  case,  that  very  light  colored  sugar  is  deprived  of  this 
flavor  in  the  process,  and  is  then  no  different  from  com¬ 
mon  sugar.  Mr.  W.  says,  that  his  only  secret  in  making 
sugar  of  this  kind, — and  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  it  excelled — is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  which  leads  to  having  everything  used  in  and  about 
the  operations  as  clean  and  as  pure  as  possible. 


In  this  country  all  persons  are  compelled  of  necessity 
to  wear  shoes,  at  least  most  of  the  year,  and  although  it 
is  generally  understood  that  some  individuals  are  much 
harder  upon  shoes  than  others,  still  it  has  always  been  a 
wonder  to  ns  why  children  (even  making  allowance  for 
the  greater  number  of  steps  they  take)  should  wear  out 
two  and  even  three  pairs  to  grown  people's  one.  We 
have,  however,  of  late,  discovered  that  this  is  due  largely 
to  their  not  being  properly  made.  What  we  mean  by 
this  is  that  they  have  not  been  protected  from  wear  where 
the  greatest  amount  of  wear  comes — that  is,  at  the  toe— 
and  consequently  wear  through  at  this  point,  while  the 
balance  of  the  shoe  was  but  little  worn  and  often  perfect¬ 
ly  good.  Parents  who  are  not  aware  of  this  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  at  once  if  they  will  examine  the  children’s  old 
shoes.  This  need  no  longer  be  the  case,  as  shoes  with 
the  metal  tip,  which  is  adapted  to  all  the  heavy  grades, 
and  those  with  the  (A.  S.  T.  Co.)  black  tip,  which  is 
adapted  to  all  fine  shoes,  remain  perfect  at  the  toe  until 
the  shoe  is  entirely  worn  out.  We  are  satisfied  that 
parents  can  reduce  their  shoe  bills  one-half  if  they  will, 
when  purchasing,  ask  for  shoes  made  in  this  way.  The 
black  tip  really  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  finest  shoe. 

Breeders  of  Fine  Dairy  Stock 

Should  at  once  investigate  the  Perfect  Creamery  ad¬ 
vertised  in  another  column.  It  will  enable  them  to  realize 
the  largest  possible  yield  per  cow, and  thus  enhance  the  value 
of  their  stock,  as  well  as  increase  the  value  of  the  product. 

Bool  of  Grnei  Eoiseholfl  Late 

This  Book  contains  gummed  and  ready  for  use  over  650 
labels  for  Household  Stores,  Including  a  general  assortment 
of  Jellies,  Preserves,  Groceries,  Herbs,  Medicines.etc  These 
labels  are  in  quantities  from  1  to  30  of  a  kind,  in  fact  labels 
for  every  article  needed  in  the  family. 

Price  35  cents,  pre-paid  by  mail. 

CORNELL  it  SIIELTOS,  Birmingham,  Conn. 


Speaking  of  Mr. 

Thomas  Higgln, 

the  '■'•American  Cultiva¬ 
tor"  of  May  3d  says: — 

“Always  well  known  for 
enterprise  and  business 
sagacity,  he  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  become  noted 
as  the  inventor  of  an  improved  process  in  salt  manufac¬ 
ture,  which  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  that  business.  So 
great  has  been  the  demand  for  this  new  make  of  salt  that 
his  firm  have  been  obliged,  during  the  last  year,  to  make 
additions  to  their  already  extensive  works ;  and  Mr.  Hig- 
gin  is  at  present  on  a  visit  to  this  country  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  its  quality  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public,  and,  if  the  quality  of  American  brine  will  per¬ 
mit,  to  induce  salt  manufacturers  here  to  use  his  process, 
paying  a  royalty  therefor.  Competent  judges  say  it  is 
probable  that  this  process  will  work  as  great  a  revolution 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt  as  the  discovery  of  the  Besse¬ 
mer  process  has  in  that  of  steel,  or  new  process  in  mill¬ 
ing  in  that  of  flour.”  Confirmatory  of  this  comes  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  “  American  Grocer  ”  of  May  8th,  that 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1879  the  importations 
show  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent  of  Iliggin’s  salt,  and 
a  decrease  of  17  per  cent  in  Ashton’s,  a  brand  once  gen¬ 
erally  considered  the  best.  This  improved  salt  (Hig- 
gin’s  Eureka  brand)  is  for 
sale  by  most  dealers  in 
salt,  and  by  the  importers, 

H.  K.  &  F.  B.  Tihjrber 
&  Co.,  New  York.  Send 
for  descriptive  circular. 

YALE  LAW  SCHOOL.— Regular  course,  2  years ;  Gradu¬ 
ate  course  (for  degree  of  D.  C.  L.)  2  years.  Fall  term 
opens  Sept.  25th.  Address 

Prof.  FRANCIS  WAYL  AND,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

.Perfumed,  Snowflake,  Chromo,  Motto,  Cards,  name 
I  In  gold  and  jet,  It’c. 

'  G.  A.  SPRING,  E.  Wallingford,  Ct. 


1 

1 

LJ 
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CHROMO,  SNOWFLAKE,  AND  LACE  CARDS, 
with  name,  10c.  40  all  chromos,  10c. 

Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

CARDS— 20  Chromo,  10  Motto,  SO  Ocean  Shells, 
Snowflake,  &c.  Name  on,  10c. 

_ CLINTON  BROS.,  Cllntonvllle,  Ct. 

ELEGANT  NEW  STYLE  CHROMO  CARDS,  with 
name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

A  Q  PAGE  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM  FOR  15C.  ILLUS 
4tO  with  24  Birds,  Ferns,  Scrolls,  etc.  6  for  60c.  46  quo 
tations  given  free  with  each.  J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass 


-JL>  J fDJ.  PA  V.— With  Stencil  Outfits.  What  costs  4  cts 
*  sells  rapidly  for  50  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

S.  M.  SPENCER,  112  Washington  St„  Boston,  Mass. 


Hours  MUSICAL  Instruction 

New  England  Conservatory, 
Music  Hal),  Boston.  E.  Tourjde,  Director. 
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RUE’S  PATENT 

fQTAtP 
DlGGEB,  ' 


Digs  Irish 
ob  Sweet 
POTATOES 


Asparagus-new  variety-smallt’s 

DEFIANCE.  The  merits  I  claim  lor  the  Defiance: 
it  is  early,  a  larger  grass,  softer,  more  tender,  free  from 
wood,  the  flavor  sweet  and  verv  delicate;  far  superior  to 
all  oilier  sorts,  and  will  produce  double  that  of  the  Colossal, 
and  can  cut  it  longer;  also  will  continue  to  grow  longer 
than  other  sorts.  Address 

A.  SMALLY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Hardy  and  Alpine  Plants. 

Our  new  catalogue  of  over  80  pages  will  be  mailed  free  to 
all  applicants.  If  contains  the  largest  selection  of 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials 

ever  offered  in  this  country ;  such  plants  as  are  well  adapted 
to  general  cultivation,  and  which  grow  without  the  trouble 
of  planting  every  year.  Also,  a  full  list  of 


Beautiful  and  Rare  Climbers. 
Choice  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Lillies,  all  desirable  old  and  new  sorts. 

Irises,  including  some  species  new  to  cultivation,  as  well 
as  the  new  varieties  of  Kseinpfcr’s  Iris. 

Phloxes.  Over  100  named  varieties  of  Garden  Phlox¬ 
es,  some  never  before  offered  in  this  country. 

Calluna  vulgaris  (Heather),  25c.  and  $1.00. 

Greutiana  aenulis  (Stemless  Gentian),  25  and  50c. 

Xiillum  Caroliniaiuim  (Carolina  Turk’s-cap  Id.  75c. 

Lilium  tigrinum,  fl.  pi.  (Double  Tiger  Lj,  15c.;  $1.50 
per  doz. 

Rosa  rugosa  fRamanas  Rose),  30c.;  $3.00  per  doz. 

Spirrea  palmata  (Palmate  S.),  50c.;  $4.00  per  doz. 

Prickly  Coinfrey.  This  new  and  promising  forage  plant 
is  offered  in  started  cuttings  and  rooted  plants,  by 
Box  180.  WOOIiSON  &  CO.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
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Winchester  Repeating  Fire  Arms. 


S^EVEHY  VARIETY  OF  METALLIC  AMMUNITION  AT  THE  LOWEST  MARKET  RATES, 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY, 

New  Maveafi,  Conn,,  or  245  ISroadway,  New  York. 

Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  JOHN  SKINKER,  115  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


COOK’S  EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

Messrs.  THOMAS  COOK  &  SON,  originators  of  the  world-renowned  TOURIST  and  EXCURSION  SYSTEM,  estah- 

S|ed1a1seraiesorf  Special  Personally-Conducted  Parties  to  Europe,  iSn^^oll^^bel; 

GIUM,  the  RHINE,  GERMANY,  SWITZERLAND,  ITALY.  FRANCE,  etc.,  at  the  Lowest  Kates  of  Fare  ever 

yet  Advertised.  9‘>  Days' Tour,  <600. - SECOND  MAY  PARTY,  leaving  New  York  May  28,29  and  3!  ,  82  Days’  Tour, 

$500.— COOK'S  ANNUAL  VACATION  TOUR,  designed  and  arranged  for  Teachers.  Students,  and  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  Educational  Work,  and  others  wno  can  only  leave  home  during  the  Summer  Vacation.  To  lease  New  York  on 
June  26  n  nrt28 ;  48  Days’  Tour,  #250  and  g>275;  67  Days’  Tour,  $350  and  $375;  82  Days’  Tour,  $450  and  $475. 

All  the  above  Tours  are  First-Class,  allowing  the  passengers  the  greatest  possible  facilities.  Programmes  forwarded 
on  application.— COOK’S  EXCURSIONIST.  May  number,  contains  fares  for  over  1,000  Tours,  now  ready ;  by  mail,  10c. 

For  further  particulars,  address  THOMAS  COOK.  <Si  SON,  201  Broailway,  Jlew  York. 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

COMMON-SENSE  CHAIRS 

AND  ROCKERS, 

With  or  without  Reading  and  Writ¬ 
ing  Table.  A  iady  purchaser  writes  : 
“  The  only  objection  to  v our  Common- 
Sense  Rocker  is  we  all  want  It. 

I  love  it,  I  love  if,  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  the  Common- 
Sense  Chair.” 

Strong,  Easy,  and  Roomy  ;  it 
fits  everywhere  Send  stamp  for 
“  List  to  F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

Mottville,  Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Every  chair  stamped  and  warranted  perfect. 

“From  Work-Room  to  Wearer.” 

Real  Good,  well-made,  perfect-fitting. 
White  French  Yoke  Shirts,  open 
back,  shield-shaped  linen  bosom,  all  ready 
to  wash  and  wear.  Mailed,  post-paid,  12 
for  $6,  6  for  $3.50,  less  number  60  cents 
each.  Send  size  of  collar  worn  and  full 
address  to 

NEWARK  SHIRT  COMPANY, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

Its  well-known  excellence  as  a  Wash-Blue  commends  it 
to  every  grocer  as  an  article  of  sure  sale.  Housekeepers 
using  It  once  will  buy  again. 

I).  S.  WILTBERGER,  Proprietor, 
No.  333  North  Second  street,  Philadelphia. 

“metallic  shingles. 

Gold  Medal  Awarded  at  Paris  Exposition,  1878, 

ill 


Make  the  best  roof  in  the  world. 
Superior  to  Tin.  Cheaper  than 
Slate,  and  less  than  if  the  weight. 
Cannot  Crack.  Fire  Proof.  Can  bo 
put  on  by  any  Carpenter. 

75  per  cent,  saved  in  freight,  with 
Ho  breakage  in  carriage  or  putting 
on.  U3?~  Will  last  a  life-time.  Send 
for  full  description  and  prices  to  tho 
IRON -CLAD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  2528,  New  York  City.’’ 


BAY  STATE 

Paring,  Coring,  and  Slicing  Machine 


E.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY, 
i  Importer  of  Aimatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 


The  only  practical  Parer  and  Sllcer  known.  We  make  a 
common  size  for  family  use,  and  a  Mammoth  No.  1  weigh¬ 
ing  11  lbs.,  and  Mammoth  No  2,  with  steel  arbors  and  bab¬ 
bitted  boxes,  weighing  14  lbs.,  for  factory  use.  Either  of 
these  machines  will  pare,  core,  and  slice  a  bushel  of  apples 
in  10  minutes.  GOODELL  COMPANY, 

Antrim,  N.  H.  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Highest  Award 

AND 

ONLY  MEDAL 

FOR 

French  Dressing 

AND 

Satin  Polish. 

B.  F. BROWN  &  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 

FFICE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO.,  \ 

T  _  —  CniCAGO,  April  22, 1879.  i 

J.  B.  HALL,  Agent  Strong's  H.  C.  L.  D. 

Drab  Sir:— 1  have  been  using  Strong’s  Hydro-Carbon 
Leather  Dressing  for  harness  in  the  stables  of  this  Co.  since 
last  summer,  ami  find  it  Ihe  best  I  have  ever  used,  and  be¬ 
lieve  all  your  circular  claims  for  if  is  true. 

,  D.  C.  LEACH,  Supt.  of  Stables. 

A  tew  Agents  wanted. 

A.  D.  STRONG,  Proprietor,  Ashtabula,  O. 

World's  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids’  and  Cripples’ 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only, 
in  or  out-doors.  Comfort,  durability, 
and  ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Pat¬ 
entee  and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling 
Chairs  ”  pushed  about  at  the  Centennial. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 

HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  32  Platt  St.,  New  York. 


Solo  By  All  Dealers  iHROuaHoum^  World. 


Hires  Root  Beer  Package 

Makes  5  Gallons  of  Delicious  Koot  Beer  for  25  cts.  Made 
from  Pipsissewa,  Sarsaparilla,  Dandelion,  etc.  To  Farmers 
and  Laboring  Men  it  will  be  found  an  agreeable,  refreshing 
Beverage  during  the  Summer  months.  Registered  in  Patent 
Office.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cts.  Manufactured 
only  by  C.  E.  HIKES,  Wholesale  Botanic  Druggist,  215 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

REGALIN  PRESERVING  POWDER, 

FOR  ECCS,  BUTTER,  FRESH  OR 
SALTED  MEAT,  Etc. 

Perfectly  tasteless,  and  preserves  the  color.  Keeps  the 
brine  clear,  free  from  scum,  and  brine  and  meat  from  sour- 
nur.  So  salted,  it  is  in  taste  and  flavor  much  sweeter  than 
ordinary,  Price  50  cts.  per  Box.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  postage  prepaid.  Agents  wanted. 

_ C.  AM  ENDE,  Hoboken,  N,  J, 

THE  OPPENHEIM 

DOUBLE  BUGGY. 

Instantly  changed  from  a  neat  Buggy  into  a  roomy  4  pa3- 
senger  Carriage.  Entirely  new  principle.  No  rattling  or 
shaking.  No  half-and-half  look  about  it.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  price  list.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

THE  OPPENHEIM  M’F’G  CO. 

Time  Your  Hordes* 

Our  New  Horse  Timer 

in  German  Silver  Case,  Nickel-plated. 


Accurate  and  Reliable. 

Its  size  and  form  same  as  an  ordinary  watch.  It  is  the  best 
and  most  perfect  timer  made.  The  only  one  that  marks 
eighths  of  seconds.  These  timers  add  immensely  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  sports  of  ail  kinds,  and  are  invaluable  for  scientific 
and  mechanical  purposes. 

J.  S.  I5IRCTI  &  CO„  38  Dcy  S<„  RT.  Y. 

Tnk  Aubtjuxdat.e  Timkh.— ’ This  timer  is  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  watch,  is  the  onlv  one  that  records  eighths  of 
seconds,  and  the  price,  in  a  German  silver  case,  nickel-plated, 
is  only  $15.  We  ran  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  these  timers, 
as  we  use  them  ourselves,  and  at  a  horse  race,  or  any  other 
coldest  requiring  an  accurate  record  ot  time,  would  as  soon, 
be  without  our  coat  as  without  our  Aubnrndale.—  'Spirit -of 
the  Times.  February  22, 1879. 
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Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact.  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete.  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power..  .$315.00 
4K  “  “  ...  345.00 

6H  “  “  ...  315.00 

SS^Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  Sl  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


ATLASportableENGINE: 


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circular. 

ATLAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


COOLEY  CREAMER. 

Supersedes  large  and  small 
pans  for  setting  milk. 

It  requires  no  milk-room. 
It  requires  capacity  for 
one  milking  only. 

Impure  air,  dust,  or  flies, 
can  not  reach  milk  set  in  it. 

It  makes  more  butter,  be¬ 
cause  it  raises  all  of  the 
cream,  and  the  quantity  is 
never  lessened  by  unfavor¬ 
able  weather. 

It  makes  better  butter,  and  will  keep  longer  than  butter 
made  by  any  other  system.  It  requires  less  labor.  It  Is 
cheaper. 

Butter  made  by  this  process  took  the  Highest  Award 
at  the  International  Dairy  Fair— and  brings  the 
highest  prices  in  all  the  great  markets. 

Send  stamp  for  the  Dairyman  to 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


The  PERFECT  CREAMERY. 


Bureau  Milk  Pan  and  Refrigerator 

Makes  more  and  better  Butter,  with  less  labor,  than 
other  systems.  Adapted  to  hot  or  cold  seasons,  or  any 
situation ;  strongly  recommended  by  best  authorities ; 
excludes  flies  and  dirt ;  keeps  cream  and  butter  per- 
feet.  Received  highest  prize  at  New-England  Fair  and 
at  many  others.  Prices  low  and  terms  easy.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  free.  Bureaus  furnished  for  any  large 
pans.  J.  h\  FERGUSON,  Patentee,  Burlington,  Vt. 


SeMecoiieMii  CHnrn, 

H§  Extraordinary  Offer. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  churn,  we  will 
send  you  one  to  try,  and  if  it  gives  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  you  can  remit  us  tlio 
price  of  the  churn  less  the  freight ;  and 
if  uot,  you  can  return  t lie  churn  to  us,- 
at  our  expense.  Address 

BLUST  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Setul  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


LILLY’S  PATENT 

BUTTER  WORKER 

is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the 
only  complete  and  effective  self- 
feeding  machine  in  the  market, 
mixing  the  '  salt  and  imitating 
hand-work  to  perfection.  Send 
for  circular  and  see  the  list  of 
prominent  dairymen  now  using 
them. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 
316  Race  St.,  PUila.,  Pa. 


UNIONS 


churn 


oo\Pj 


SOLD  AT  GOLD  PRfCES  ! 

The  Original  Improved 

UNION  CHURN. 

Introduced  14  years  ago,  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard  churn  of  the 
country.  Easily  operated  and  easily 
cleaned, .making  beautiful  butter  by 
the  extra  working  of  the  dasher  on 
the  butter  while  churning.  Our  Union 
Churn  lias  been  awarded  the  first  prize 
over  all  competitors  at  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  State  Fairs.  Every  Churn  war¬ 
ranted.  Address  TIFFIN  UNION 
CHURN  CO.,  Tiffin,  Oiiio. 


A  WONDERFULLY  INTERESTING  BOOK, 

ENTITLED 

THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

BY  DR.  SCHWAB,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  YIKNNA  MILITARY 
GYMNASIUM*  ETC. 

From  the  German  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann. 

50  cts.  by  mail.  5  copies  $2,  12  copies  $4. 
M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  Publisher  18  &  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

DREADER!  BEFORE  BUYING  A 

PIANOorORGAN 


. u.  _ 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  my  latest  20  page  Illustrated  News- 

-  with  much  valuable  information  Free.  New 

is.  8125,  8135  and  upwards.  New  Ortrans, 
„  _  _  3  $440.  Be  Sure  to  write  me  before  buying  else¬ 

where.  BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS.  Address 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  «T. 


USE  THE 

"  Trade 


VERY  BEST. 

Mark.” 

ANN  ATTO. 

E.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y,  City. 


THE  HEW  IMPROVED  PATENT  BAITER 

POUT  ABLE  ENGINE,  owned  and  manufactured  exclusive¬ 
ly  bv  J.  0.  TODD,  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  sold  at  10  Barclay 
St.,  New  Y’ork,  aud  by  my  agents  in  different  cities.  This 
last  invention  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  style,  being 
simplified,  and  is  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  which  are 
as  follows,  viz. :  A  1  li.  p.  engine  and  boiler,  complete,  re  idy 
to  run,  for  $125 ;  \'A  li.  p.,  $175 ;  2  h.  p.,  $225 ;  2A  li.  p..  $250  ;  3 
h.  p.,  $275,  aud  4  li.  p.,  $350.  Larger  sizes  in  proportion. 
Send  for  circulars. 

NEW  ECONOMIZER. 


Mounted  on  wheels  and  on  skids,  4  H.  P.  to  50  H.  P.— now 
taking  the  lead  decidedly  over  all  competitors.  The  only 
Agricultural  Engine  with  Return  Flue  Boiler 
in  Use. 

Flame  passes  through  a  10  to  25-in.  flue— according  to  size 
of  boiler— which. is  also  surrounded  with  water,  to  chamber 
iu  rear  of  boiler,  and  back  through  3-inch  flues  to  smoke¬ 
stack  in  front.  All  sparks  consumed— no  danger  of  fires.— 
All  wrought  iron. 

Tile  Cheapest,  most  Economical,  yet  power¬ 
ful  Engine  in  the  Market. 

Boiler  will  make  more  steam  from  less  fuel  than  any 
horizontal  boiler  built.  Send  for  full  particulars,  circulars, 
etc.— naming  size  power  wanted, 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL, 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y, 


DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

261  &  263  Greenwich  St., 


P.  O.  Box  416, 


NEW  YORK. 


pr  .  _  _ 

Dairies,  and  the  Trade,  with  the  best  as  well  as  the 
newest  implements  and  apparatus  adapted  to  their 
needs,  especially 

MILK-PAILS.— First  among  which  is  our  own 
“Perfect  Milk-Pail,” — stool,  strainer,  and  pail  in  one 
—combining  the  highest  degree  of  cleanliness  and  purity  of 
flavor  in  the  milk,  and  convenience  in  use,  excluding  the 
air  of  the  stable,  with  odors  of  the  cow  and  of  the  milker. 

STRAINERS  in  variety.  Moore’s  Pyramidal  Strainer, 
Dodge’s  Tripple  Strainer,  etc. 

MILK  and  CREAM-TESTING  APPARATUS, 
Test  Tubes,  Graduated  Tubes,  and  Foot  Glasses,  Lactome¬ 
ters,  Thermometers.  Apparatus  for  detecting  water. 

MILK-SETTING  A  PPARATUS  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  kinds,  viz.:  Top-Cooling,  Refrigerating,  Covered, 
Ventilating.  Creamery  Pans,  Cooley  Creamers, 
Cooler  Pails,  Ventilating  Submerged  Pails. 
Glass.  Earthen  and  Tin  Pans,  etc. 

MILK  CANS  in  variety,  from  the  largest  size  to  quarts. 
Factory  Cans,  Railroad  Cans,  Delivery  Cans,  etc.  Locked 
Cans  of  all  sizes.  Locks  in  sets,  with  keys  alike,  to  order. 
.  BOTTLES  AND  GLASS  JARS  for  individual  de¬ 
livery;  especially  the  new  Warren  Bottle,  the  most 
perfect  ever  devised  for  eilher  milk  or  cream. 

CHURNS  —especially  our  own  Pendulum  or  Moni¬ 
tor  Churn— oscillating,  upon  cords  fiom  the  ceiling.  The 
easiest  working  and  most  perfect  churn,  in  .all  respects, 
made,  especially  for  granular  butter  and  the  brining  process. 

BUTTER  MOULDS,  Prints,  Presses,  etc.,  particular¬ 
ly  the  Nesbir,  which  gives  great  satisfaction. 

BUTTER  PACKAGES,  large  and  small,  for  Lump 
Butter,  Gilt-edge,  etc.,  with  or  without  ice  chambers. 

Besides  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  other  articles  of 
use  in  or  about  a  Dairy  and  Dairy  Farm.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Circulars  upon  application. 

DAIRY  SUPPLY'  CO., 

361  &  363  Greenwich  St.,  New  Y’ork. 

A  PERFECT  BUTTER-SALTING  SCALE. 

Every  pound  of  butter 
salted  alike.  Salts  from 
tfe.  iiM  •  •>•'- /<EgjSBBr  three-quarters  to  one  and  a 

quarter  ounces  to  one 
pound  of  buiter.  No  Mis- 
ueuxaraa  takes.  Will  WEIGH  ANY 
SlF  ARTICLE  from  a  oz.  to  lit 

'  Hfll  lbs.  No  Dairyman  or  But- 

ILijL  ter-Maker  should  be  witb- 

_ yg&qsgajjKlsg  out  one  of  these  SCALES. 
*®S3SSleg*Ei|J0a^S“  a  Warranted  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  money  refunded, 
price—  85.  Send  stamp  lor 
BUNNELL  &  BROWN, 


Guilford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Is  double-acting,  throws  a  continuous  stream  40  ft.  Use¬ 
ful  for  sprinkling  lawns  and  roads,  washing  windows,  ex¬ 
tinguishing  fires.  throwing  liquid  poison  to  destroy  worms, 
on  plants,  fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  etc.  Very  simple,  durable, 
and  easy  to  work.  Price,  $5.00.  Manufactured  onlv  by  The 
American  Machine  Co.,  Nos.  1916-1924  N.  4th  St.,  Pliila.,  and 
128  Chambers  St.,  New  York;  L.  M.  Rumsey  &  Co.,  St. Louis, 
Western  Agent. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

WATERTOWN  STEAM  ENGINE  CO., 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


“GET  THE  BEST.” 

The  Genuine  Blanchard  Churn. 

Five  Sizes  Made  for  Family  Use.  They  Continue  to  be  the  Standard  Churns  of  the  Country. 

The  Blanchard  Cylindrical  Factory  Churn, 

FOUR  SIZES  MADE  FOR  FACTORY  USE. 

They  are  made  ol  perfect  stock,  and  the  best  workmanship,  and  are  strong,  simple,  efficient,  convenient  aud  durable. 

The  Blanchard  Power  Butter-Worker. 

A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  INVENTION. 

On  receiving  the  retail  price  ($20).  we  will  send  one  of  these  Power  Butter-Workers  to  any  responsible  party,  and 
guarantee  satisfaction,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded.  .  , 

It  is  a  surprise  and  delight  to  see  how  the  hardest  part  of  dairy  labor  is,  by  this  ingenious  machine,  made  so  simple  and 
easy  that  a  child  fourteen  years  old  can  do  it  all. 

This  is  tlie  only  Butter- Worker  made  which  can  be  successfully  operated  with  power.  It  will  save  its  cost  every  season. 
Address  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Concord,  N.  H. 

The  above  goods  may  be  obtained  of  any  dealer  in  really  first-class  Dairy  Implements  in  the  United  States. 
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FLEXIBLE 

RUBBER  BITS. 


The  above 
Rubber  Bit 
The  mouth- 
around  and 
is  moulded  un 
Flexible 
a  horse,  and 


epr 

cut  open  to  show  the 
piece  consists  of  a 
between  the  links  of 


the  Flexible 
interior  parts, 
strong  chain, 
,  which  rubber 
producing  a 
in  controlling 
-horses  with 


der  great  pressure, 

B  i  t  of  great  power 

_  _ , _ _ yet  equally  good  for  _ 

tender  mouths.  This  Bit  is  endorsed  by  leading  horsemen 
as  the  very  best  Bit  yet  invented. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices Flexible 
Co.,  $2.50 ;  2d  Quality  Steel  Bit,  stamped  C.  &  Co.,  $1.25 


STEEL  BITS. 


Bit  made  wholly  or  in 
anall  forged  Steel  Bit 
able  price.  To  meet  the 
tide  we  are  no  wenabled, 
machinery,  and  by  a  pa 
icsB.wjuu/  /  duce  perfect  and  reliable 
Steel  Bits  vy  superior  to  those  of  Eng 
at  prices  that  bring  them  within  the  means  of  all.  They 
are  made  in  two  qualities  of  finish,  though  the  material, 
steel,  is  the  same  in  both. 

Rubber  Bit,  $2.50 ;  1st  Quality  Steel  Bit,  stamped  Crane  & 


CRANE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Saddlery  Hardware,  Newark,  N.  J. 


PICS 


CHESTER  WHITES,  I  This  spring’s  Pigs,  now  ready  to  ship,  were  never  finer,  at 
BERK.SHIRBS,  I  same  time  our  prices  were  never  so  low. 

POLAND  CHINAS.  I  Also  EXTRA  COTSWOLD  and  SOUTHDOWN 
JERSEY_  REDS,  LAMBS.  Live  Stock  Catalogue  Free. 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO.,  223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Perfect  Hog-Ringer. 

The  best  Ilog  Ring  ever  made — 
easily  put  in  —  self-locking,  and 
positively  prevents  hogs  from  root¬ 
ing.  Warranted  not  to  make  the 
nose  sore.  Sample  Ringer  and  100 
rings  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $1. 
One  trial  will  convince  all.  Address 


I  Buy  the  “Perfect.” 

I  The  Combined  Stock  Marker 
and  Hog-Ringer. 

I  One  hundred  marked  Disks,  Initial 
Letters,  or  Numbers,  sent  for  35c. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  send  for  them. 


J.  II.  BROWN,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  Ottawa,  Ill. 


26  JERSEY  RED  HOGS, 

Weighed  Net  Average  718  lbs. 

36  JERSEY  RED  PIGS,  9K  mouths  old,  averaged  dressed 
net  weight  413  lbs.  each.  Descriptive  and  price-list  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 

Uloorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  IV.  J, 

RIVERSIDE  FA RM.-Jerseys, Berkshires, and  Cot  3- 
wolds  imported,  bred,  and  for  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Rrahmas.  Send  for  catalogue. 

C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

Lewis’  Lancashire  Swine. 

Have  No  More  Hog  Cholera  I 

These  swine  have  taken  first 
premiums  in  England  and  this 
country.  White  in  color,  well 
haired,  very  hardy,  healthy, 
small  waste,  easily  fattened, 
very  prolific,  large  size.  Send 
for  circular. 

VV.  G.  LEWIS, 
Framingham,  Mass. 

J.  M.  McCANN,  sale^  Magnificent  Berkshire 

Pigs  from  Grand  Imported  Sallie  Sows,  and  Imported  and 
Prize- winning  Boars  of  the  finest  families.  Show  Pigs 
that  will  win.  Prices  low.  _ _ 

A  Complete  Monograph  on  the 

PLYMOUTH  BOCK. 

Full  and  accurate  directions  for  their  Mating,  Breed* 
ing.  Care,  nnd  Management.  FIRST  EDITION  SOLD 
IN  ONE  WEEK.  Price,  75  cents.  Remit  in  Currency  or 
3-cent  Stamps.  F.  H  CORBIN,  Newington,  (June),  Conn. 
Money  Order  Office,  Hartford,  Conn. 

HIGHEST  CLASS. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge,  White  Cochins, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Bou¬ 
dens,  Golden  Sebright,  and  B.  I!.  U.  G.  Bantams.— Pekin, 
Aylesbury,  and  Rouen  Ducks.— My  stock  is  unsurpassed. 
My  location  is  central,  and  desirable  for  Eastern,  "Western, 
Southern,  and  Canada  customers.  My  establishment  is 
largest  in  the  world.  Prices  moderate.  Eggs,  $3  per  13,  $5 
per  26.  Send  for  new.  novel,  practical,  and  useful  circular. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredouia,  N.  Y. 

u  White  Leghorn’s  Eggs  ” 

From  as  fine  stock  as  any  in  the  country ;  $2.00  per  dozen. 
Shall  breed  from  3  yards  this  season. 

No.  I  will  have  a  cock  that  has  scored  93. 

No.  2,  a  cock  that  has  scored  91,  by  Felch. 

No.  3,  a  cockerel  that  has  scored  95,  by  Bacon. 

Took  Silver  and  Bronze  Medal  at  Hartford,  1st  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  this  season.  Address,  Eugene  B.  Pendleton, 

Westerly,  K.  I, 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING-. 

Magrane’s  Light  Brahmas ;  also  Dark  Brahmas.  Partridge 
Cochins,  Houdans,  and  White  Leghorns.  S3  per  13.  care¬ 
fully  packed  in  new  baskets,  safe  any  distance.  STOCK 
UNEQUALLED.  PURITY  AND  QUALITY 
POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 

MAGRANE  «&  FAIRSERVICE, 

104  Montclair  At.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

GAME  FOWL.  and  Cattle,  suppliecTby 

J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

THE  BEST  POULTRY  JOURNAL  IS  THE 
PET  STOCK,  PIGEON,  AND  POULTRY  BULLETIN, 

only  81.05  a  year.  Send  12  cents  for  sample  copy  to 
P.  O.  Box,  316  New  York  City. 

Send  to  GEO.  W.  SIMMONS, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  BEE 
KEEPER’S  SUPPLIES,  Newark,  Delaware,  for 

Price-List  of  Bee  Hives,  Extractors,  Veils,  Queens,  &c.,  &c. 


FAM1L1  COWS. 

Thirty  high  grade  Jersey  heifers  and  cows,  X,  %,  and 
15-16 ;  all  have  more  or  less  Ayrshire  blood,  and  were  bred 
for  their  butter  qualities.  Will  yield  from  8  to  14  lbs.  splendid 
butter  per  week.  My  prices  range  from  $85  to  $200.  Ages 
from  2  to  8  years.  Color  mostly  fawn  and  white. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

Wilcox  Patent  Cow  Fetter. 

A  perfect  preventative  from  kicking  while  milking.  Price 
$3.00,  delivered.  Sent  by  express  C.  O.  D.  If  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  can  be  returned ,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded. 
Send  for  circular.  Good  responsible  Agents  wanted  in  every 
town  to  sell  them.  Address 

WILCOX  BROTHERS,  37  Elm  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

“  We  have  tried  all  devices  at  times,  and  yours  is  the  only 
one  proving  perfectly  effectual. 

T.  S.  GOLD,  Secretary  Conn.  Board  of  Agriculture.” 

THOROUGHBRED  JERSEYS  for  Sale. 

25  Heifers  and  Cows,  1  to  7  years  of  age. 

10  Heifer  Calves,  6  to  10  weeks  of  age. 

10  Bulls,  1  to  4  years  of  age. 

All  can  serve,  and  all  are  bred  from  the  best  butter  stock 
in  the  country.  Colors  mostly  fawn  or  French  grey.  For 
production  or  beauty  they  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  late 
importations.  Heifer  Calves,  $75  to  $100  each. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

year— new,  scientific ,  practical,  and  money-saving'— the 

DISEASES  «E  LIVE  STOCK 

and  their  most  efficient  remedies.  Including  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Swine.  A  popular  treatise,  giving  a  description 
of  all  the  usual  diseases  to  which  these  animals  are  liable, 
andthemost  successful  treatment  of  American,  English,  and 
European  veterinarians,  by  Lloyd  V.  Tellor,  M.  D.  Pp. 
460.  Price,  cloth,  $2.50.  Sokl  only  by  subscription.  Speci¬ 
men  copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Every  stock  owner 
and  farmer  will  buy  this  book  on  sight,  as  it  will 
save  him  hundreds  of  dollars.  AN  AGENT  WANTED 
IN  EVERY  TOWN.  Agents  are  making  from  810  to 
800  a  day  selling  it.  For  Circulars  and  terms,  address 
H.  C.  WATTS  CO.,  508  Minor  St.,  Philadelphia. 

PORE  BLOODED  STOCK. 

I  have  for  sale  from  the  different  strains  of  the  best  blood 
on  record,  as  follows :  Beacon  Comets  (see  American 
Agriculturist,  page  401,  1872)  :  Touchstone,  Cossack, 
Bertram,  Controller,  the  last  two  direct  from  the  Bull 
Litchfield,  which  was  awarded  first  prize  of  250  dols.,  and 
the  grand  old  cow  Niobe,  which  was  awarded  first  prize 
over  all  Jersey  cows;  Comet,  I  exhibited  several  times  in 
N.  Y.  State  Fair,  and  New  England,  took  the  highest  medal 
over  all  bulls  of  the  breed  open  to  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
from  Ayrshire  Bulls.  Imported  Jock  (see  American  Agri¬ 
culturist),  Lancer,  and  Robt.  Mars.  For  illustrations, 
see  American  Agriculturist  of  Vol.  32,  page  401.  Guernseys, 
Lord  Falmouth,  and  Macdonald,  both  Imported. 
Southdown  Sheep  direct  from  Lord  Walsingham's  flock  in 
England,  which  took  all  the  leading  prizes  for  years  at  the 
Royal  and  at  the  World's  Fair,  held  at  Paris  last  fall.  Now 
is  the  time  to  engage  Ram  Lambs,  from  King  Henry, 
winner  of  the  Royal  M  Prize.  Collie  Pups,  oy  Spert,  Scott, 
and  Frede,  all  imported.  WM.  CROZIER, 

Beacon  Hill  Stock  Farm,  JVortliport,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  CORN 
SHELLER  MADE. 

Adjustable  for  all  sizes  of  corn. 
Buy  the  Peerless  Sheller. 
The  easiest  operated,  and  most 
perfect  working.  Shells  60  Bush. 
Ears  per  hour.  Separates  corn 
from  cobs  and  chaff,  is  turned  and 
fed  by  one  person.  Address 

A.  P.  HICKEY, 

Racine,  Wis, 


IMPORTED  CLYDESDALES; 

ALSO 

HAMBLETONIANS, 

and  other  desirable  strains  of  TROTTING  STOCK,  for  sale 
Cheap  and  on  Easy  Terms.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

Address  POWELL  BROS., 

Either  Springboro,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  or  Syracuse,  N.  Y> 


THOROUGHBRED  HORSES 

AT  FLEETWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 

Wishing  to  reduce  my  stock,  I  will  sell  at.  reduced  prices. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS, 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

Sonth-Down  Rams,  Jersey  Bulls. — Five  South- 
Down  Rams,  N.  Y.  Central  Park  stock.  Two  Jersey  Bulls. 
2  and  3  years  oid,  will  be  sold  very  cheap,  or  exchanged  for 
Ewes.  Ad.  Joseph  M.  Strong,  Ulster  Park, Ulster  Co.,N.Y, 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  fifth  regular  course  of  lectures  will  commence  in 
October,  1879.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  L1AUT1RD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty* 


Best  &  Cheapest 


Buchan’s  Cresylie  Sheep  Dip  prevents  and 
cures  the  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

Buchan’s  Cicsylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Screw-worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  want  to  purchase  any  thor¬ 
oughbred  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Fowls, 
or  Dogs,  write  for  BURPEE’S 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  elegantly 
illustrated,  with  reduced  prices, 
FREE.  Several  fine  litters  of  choice 
Scotch  Colley  Pups  now  ready. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 

221  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
P.  O.  Box  1,890. 

“THE  BOSS” 

WAGON  BRAKE, 

STEPHEN  FREEMAN'S. 

SINGLE  LEVERS, 

(C.  F.  WHIPPLE’S  PATENT.) 

We  now  offer  to  every  one  in  want  of 
the  best  Wagon  Brake  ever  made,  the 
SIMPLE  LEVER  LOCK,  for 
wagons.  It  has  no  equal.  No  spring  to 

fret  out  of  order,  and  fully  warranted 
n  every  particular  to  be  better  than 
the  best.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 
STEPHEN  FREEMAN  &  SON, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


E.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
J*  Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 
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ARCHERY  for  the  MILLION. 


Among  the  many  out-door  recreations  which  have  become  popular,  no  other  has  within  a  year  past  attracted  so  much  attention  as  Archery. 
It  is  not  remarkable  that  an  open-air  exercise,  so  full  of  interest,  and  calling  for  all  the  skill  of  the  parties  engaging  in  it,  should  be  entered  into 
with  great  enthusiasm,  nor  that  so  many  are  ready  to  own  “  The  Witchery  of  Archery.”  So  numerous  have  been  the  letters  from 
our  readers  with  reference  to  this  subject,  and  so  manifest  the  desire  to  obtain,  at  a  moderate  price,  an  outfit  that  would  enable  a  family  group,  as 
well  as  a  company  of  other  friends,  to  engage  in  this  health-giving  and  pleasant  pastime,  that  we  have  been  on  the  look-out  for  the  best  thing, 
and  we  have  now  made  such  exclusive  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Wright  &  Thorne,  the  patentees,  that  we  can  supply  our  correspondents  and 
the  trade  with  a  new  and  improved  style  of  Archery  Goods,  which  are  evidently  destined  to  be  the  leading  line  in  the  market,  and 
at  a  range  of  prices  which  will  accommodate  all,-— the  list  presenting  outfits  from  the  lowest  price  up  to  the  most  elegant  style  of  Self-Lance- 
Wood,  highly  finished  and  extra  heavy  Bows,  and  also  Arrows,  Targets,  etc.,  to  match. 


This  New  Bow  is  made  in  sections,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  apart  when  not  in  use,  and  packed  in  a  very  small  compass,  which  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  is  a  great  advantage  in  transportation.  It  is  but  a  small  expense  to  replace  any  part  which  may  accidently  be  broken,  and 

it  is  less  liable  to  break. 


By  its  peculiar  construction  it  permits  the  Arrow  to  pass  through  fixed  bearings  in  the  centre  of  the  Bow  (without  touching  the  wings),  on 
a  direct  line  with  the  centre  of  the  tips,  thus  preventing  the  curve  in  the  starting  of  the  Arrow,  caused  by  the  string  moving  towards  the  centre 
while  the  Arrow  starts  from  the  side  of  the  Bow.  This  we  believe  has  never  before  been  achieved. 

A  person  will  much  sooner  become  proficient,  as  the  most  unpleasant  part  is  overcome,  viz. :  How  to  hold  the  Bow  and  Arrow  with  the 
bow-hand,  as  the  Bow  holds  the  Arrow. 

The  Bows  are  much  finer  in  appearance,  and  are  more  durable  than  others. 

The  patent  Arrows  offered  with  the  patent  Bows,  the  wings  of  which  are  made  of  fine  hair  cloth,  prepared  specially  for  this  purpose,  are 
so  arranged  that  they  will  guide  the  Arrow  as  well  and  last  much  longer  than  any  other  style.  The  points  of  the  Arrows  are  so  loaded  as 
to  greatly  improve  them  in  strength  and  accuracy  of  shot  without  increasing  the  diameter. 

The  Target  and  Stands  are  greatly  improved,  as  tlio  Targets  are  filled  with  coarse  Excelsior,  having  a  cover  on  both  sides,  not  leaving  any 
openings  or  joints,  but  are  solid  like  a  cushion.  The  faces  will  therefore  last  much  longer. 

The  Stands  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  folded,  which  makes  them  conveniently  portable.  They  are  easily  joined  together,  and  very 
much  lighter  and  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  stand.  The  prices  are  as  follows : 

The  prices  of  Bows  run  from  $1  to  $7  each.  The  Arrows  are  of  various  qualities,  all  serviceable,  and  cost  from  $2.25  to  $6.50  per  dozen. 
The  Targets  range  in  price  from  90  cts.  to  $5.50 ;  Target  Stands  from  90  cts.  to  $2.75 ;  and  Quivers  and  Belts,  Arm-Guards,  Finger-Tips,  and  Bow- 
Strings,  can  be  had  in  great  variety.  A  Catalogue ,  giving  the  various  styles  and  prices  of  all  these  goods  will  be  sent  to  any  one  free ,  on  application. 

ORANGrE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Sole  Agents,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TEAS. 


AHEAD  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  very  best 
fresh  goods  direct  from  the  importers  at 
half  the  usual  cost.  Best  plan  to  Club 
Agents  and  large  buyers.  All  express 
■charges  paid.  Quality  guaranteed.  New  terms  free. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  4235.  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES! 

A  Sure  Investment!! 

BUT  BAND  OF 

| THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY,! 

This  Company  has  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best! 
I  in  tile  world ;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  atl 
I  Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  clicaper  to  I 
own  st  farm  than  be  without.  Slioi-t  Win-1 
Iters!  Long  Summers!  Come  and  see. 
[Cheap  fare  from  all  principal  points. 
Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere. 
LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Laud  Commissioner  U.  P.  It.  R.  Co.,  [ 
Cor.  9th  and  Farnam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


MINNESOTA 


DAKOTA 


,fvH  OVER  1,000,000  ACRES  of 

it-s  FINE  FARMING  LANDS 

AJ— I  IX  MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

P  *  For  sale  by  the  WINONA  &  ST.  PETEP.  It.  R.  CO., 
,  i  :  At  from  $3  to  SO  per  Acre,  and  on  liberal  terms. 
These  lands  lie  in  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  North- 
West,  and  are  equally  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
uSi  other  grain,  vegetables,  etc.  The  climate  is  unsur- 
PO  passed  for  healthfnlness. 

■1 — -J  They  are  Free  from  Incumbrance. 

Circulars ,  Maps,  etc.,  containing  full  informa- 
tion,  sent  free. 

CHAS.  E.  SIMMONS,  Land  Commissioner, 
Gen’l  Offices  C.  &  M.-W.  E’y  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Mention  this  paper  in  writing. 

MINNESOTA  LANDS. 

For  information  concerning 
THE  PARK  REGION  OF  MINNESOTA. 

and  the  choicest  cheap  lands  now  remaining  unsold  in  the 
United  States,  address  CHARLES  J.  WRIGHT, 
_ Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

Two  Model  Magazines.”— Boston  Transcript. 

The  Illustrated  Magazine 
for  Young  Folks.  Breezy, 
brilliant,  jolly.  Best  and 
cheapest  in  the  world.  Send 
for  specimen  number. 

The  onlv  Magazine  in  the 
world  for  the  Babies.  Merry, 
dainty,  sweet.  Funny  pict¬ 
ures,  large  type,  thick  paper. 
Subscribe  for  your  baby ! 


WIDE  AWAKE, 

20 "cents  a  number. 
$2.00  A  TEAK. 

DABYLAN  D. 

5  CENTS  A  NUMBER. 

50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 


D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  have  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation 
a  set  of  fresh  and  charming  books  for  pleasure  reading  : 

The  Idle  Hour  Series. 

No.  1.— POOR  PAPA.  By  Mary  W.  Porter.  Illus¬ 
trated.  4to.  Illuminated  paper  covers.  50  cents. 

Tor  Wide-Awake  Boys  and  Girls. 

CHILDREN’S  ALMANAC,  The.  For  1879-80-81-82- 
83.  Edited  by  Ella  Farman. 

With  12  illustrated  poems,  written  expressly  for  this  ex¬ 
quisite  volume  by  Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  other  well 
known  poets.  Each  poem  is  accompanied  by  a  fac-simile 
autograph,  making  the  volume  both  album  and  almanac. 
■Conduct  mottoes  for  every  day  iu  the  year,  memoranda  in¬ 
terleaves,  &c.,  &c.  Cloth.  Price,  50  cents  ;  gold  and  silver 
edition,  $1.00.  Profusely  illustrated. 

“  The  neatest,  daintiest,  cleverest  and  most  attractive  lit¬ 
tle  hook  that  has  come  under  our  notice  for  a  long  time.— 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

BEHAVING ;  or,  Papers  on  Children’s  Etiquette.  By 
Shirley  Dare,  author  of  the  famous  “  Ugly  Girl  Papers.’’ 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

“  A  sensible  and  honest  little  hook  which  exhorts  young 
America  to  decency,  and  depicts  his  (and  her;  barbarisms 
of  behavior  vividly.”—  The  Nation. 

EYES  RIGHT.  By  Adam  Stwin.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25. 

“A  Bachelor’s  Talks  with  his  Boys.  The  book  abounds 
with  fun  and  wisdom,  wit  and  merriment.  It  is  handsome¬ 
ly  bound  and  profusely  illust rated.”— Presbyterian  Banner. 
FOUR  FEET,  WINGS  AND  FINS.  By  Mrs.  A.  E.  C.  An- 
derson-Maskell.  Fully  illustrated.  Quarto.  Price,  $1.25. 
The  adventures  of  a  young  lady  and  her  “  Wonder-class.” 
A  charming  book  of  supplementary  reading  for  classes  in 
all  branches  of  Natural  History. 

CHILD  TOILERS  OF  BOSTON  STREETS.  By  Emma  E. 
Brown.  Twelve  dra wings  from  life  by  Katherine  Peirson. 
Quarto,  50  cents. 

“This  volume  gives  an  inside  view  of  twelve  different 
avocations  followed  by  the  poor  children  of  Boston,  most 
of  whom  have  a  father  and  mother  or  other  relatives  at 
home  to  maintain.  An  interesting  volume  for  practical 
economists.” 

OVERHEAD;  or.  What  Harry  and  Nelly  Discovered 
in  the  Heavens.  By  Annie  Moore  and  Laura  D.  Nichols. 
Introduction  by  Leonard  Waldo,  of  Harvard  Observatory. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

“  Interesting  as  Robinson  Crusoe  or  The  Arabian  Nights 
Tales,  it  tells  the  storv  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites, 
and  weaves  in  the  simple  features  of  physical  geography, 
geology,  and  astronomyin  the  spirit  of  genuine  Kindergar¬ 
ten  instructions.”— N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 

m~  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  over  800  volumes 
published  by  D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Boston. 


ARCHITECTURAL  WORKS. 

-  Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New;  Being  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Plans,  Exterior  and  Interior  Views,  Illustrating  _ 

the  Alteration  and  Remodeling  of  several  Suburban  Re-  fiSHlSlf 
sidences.  With  Explanatory  Text.  By  WILLIAM  M. 

WOOLLETT,  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  Author  of  “Villas  and  Cottages.”  One  Oblong 
Volume,  7x11.  Price  $1.50. 

Bicknell  &  Co/s  Specimen  Book  of  100  Aichi-  1 

tectnral  Designs,  Phis  woik  shows  a  gicat  vaiiety  of  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views  from  various  publications, 
and  is  a  very  desirable  book  for  builders  and  all  who  contemplate  building.  One  Svo.  Volume.  Handsomely 
Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00. 

Ames’s  Compendium  of  Practical  and  Ornamental  Penmanship. — Containing  forty-eight  iixi4  plates, 

giving  more  than  Twenty  Complete  Alphabets,  with  numerous  designs  for  Borders,  Engrossed  Resolutions, 
Memorials,  Testimonials,  Monograms,  Title  Pages,  etc.,  designed  for  the  use  of  Draughtsmen,  Artists,  and  Pen¬ 
men.  By  DAN’L  T.  AMES.  Large  4to.  Price,  Cloth,  $5.00  ;  Half  Leather  and  Gilt,  $7.50. 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture. — Containing  Twelve  Folio  Plates,  showing  Twelve  Designs  and  Eight  Sec¬ 
tions  for  Doors,  Stairs,  Window  Finish,  Mantels,  Wainscoting,  etc.,  and  Two  Elevations  for  Dwellings  inFrench 
and  Italian  Style.  One  Folio  Volume,  Flexible  Cloth.  $3.00. 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads, — 46  Plates,  8vo,  cloth.  Reduced  from  $3.50  to  $2:50. 

Woollett's  Villas  and  Cottages. — One  Volume  Oblong  8vo.,  of  40  8x12  Plates.  Cloth,  Price  $3.00. 

Gould's  Carpenters  and  Builders’  Assistant,  and  Wood-Workers’  Guide  . — Containing  Twenty-seven 

Plates,  fully  described.  Revised  Edition.  8vo.  Volume,  bound  in  Cloth,  Price  $3.00. 

Cummings’s  Architectural  Details. — One  Large  Quarto  Volume,  Fifty-six  Plates.  Reduced  from  $10  to  $6. 

Croff’s  Progressive  American  Architecture.— Olio  Large  Quarto  Volume,  Ninety-seven  Plates.  Reduced 
from  $10.00  to  $6.00. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  9x12  Well  Filled  Plates  of  WOODEN  and  BRICK 

BUILDINGS,  with  DETAILS,  are  now  Published  in  Five  Large  Quarto  Volumes,  each  Complete 
in  Itself,  under  the  following  Titles,  at  the  Very  Low  Prices  Named. 

Bicknell’s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture. — Containing  Sixty-six  Plates  (Plates  1-66  W.  and  B.  Buildings), 
showing  Plans,  Elevations,  Views,  Sections,  and  Details  of  low-priced,  medium  and  first-class  Cottages,  Villas 
Farm  Houses  and  Country  Seats.  Also  Specifications  for  Frame  and  Brick  Dwellings,  etc.,  etc.  Drawings  to 
Seale.  Price  $6.00. 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts — Containing  Twenty-two  Plates  (Plates  07-89  W.  and  B.  Build¬ 
ings),  showing  Thirty-four  designs  of  Street  Fronts  for  Dwellings,  Stores,  and  Banks,  including  several  Plates  of 
Details.  Drawings  to  Scale.  Price  $4.00. 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings. — Containing  Twenty-one  Plates  (Plates  90-103  and  133-135  W.  and  B.  Buildings) 
showing  Libraries,  Town  Hall,  Masonic  Hall,  Hotels,  Opera-House,  Court-House,  and  Railway  Stations,  includin° 
a  variety  of  details  of  same,  descriptive  letter-press,  etc.  Drawings  to  Scale.  Price  $3.50. 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture, — Containing  Twenty-three  Plates  (109-132  w.  and  b. 
Buildings),  showing  Twenty-six  Plans  and  Elevations  of  District,  Village,  and  City  School-Houses  ;  Twenty-five 
Plans,  Elevations,  Views,  and  Sections  of  medium  and  low-priced  Churches,  including  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
Church  Details,  etc.  Designs  to  Scale.  Price  $3.00. 

Bicknell's.  Stahles,  Out-Buildings,  Fences,  and  Miscellaneous  Details.— Containing  Twenty-fom-  Plates 

(136-160  W.  andB.  Buildings),  showing  Sixteen  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Views  of  Stables,  several  Out-Buildings  and 
Fences,  and  over  One  Hundred  Miscellaneous  Details.  Also  Summer-Houses,  Seaside  Cottages,  Boat-House,  Street 
View  of  Twelve  Dwellings,  etc.  Elevations  and  Plans  to  Scale.  Price  $2.50. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Plates  contained  iu  the  five  volumes  described  above,  are  also  continued  in  two 
volumes,  hound  iu  library  style,  half-leather,  at  $9.00  each,  under  the  original  title  of 

“Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.” 

Volume  1  contains  plates  1— SO ;  Volume  2,  81-160.  If,  after  the  purchase  of  one  or  two  of  the  five  volumes  named, 
the  two  volumes  in  half-leather,  price  $18.00,  should  he  preferred,  we  will,  on  receipt  of  balance  in  cash  and  the  one 
or  two  volumes  returned,  prepaid,  in  good  order,  ship  by  express  the  two  volumes,  subject  to  express  charges. 


Withers’  Church  Architecture. — By  Frederick  clarke  withers,  illustrated  with  Plans,  Elevations, 

and  Views  of  Twenty-one  Churches  and  Two  School-Houses,  Photo-Lithographed  from  Original  Drawings  ;  also, 
full  descriptive  Letter-press,  which  includes  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  showing  Construction  and  Details. 
One  large  volume  of  fifty-one  9x14  plates,  substantially  bound  in  extra  cloth,  sent  by  express  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  upon  receipt  of  price,  $15.00. 

Bicknell's  Detail,  Cottage,  and  Constructive  Architecture.— Containing  seventy-five  large  Lithographic 
Plates,  published  under  the  direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell,  showing  a  great  variety  of  Designs  for  Cornices,  Brackets, 
Windows  and  Window  Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay  and  Dormer  Windows,  Observatories,  Towers,  Chimney 
Tops,  Balconies,  Canopies,  Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  Ornaments,  Fences,  Stairs,  Newels,  Architraves,  Mantles, 
Plaster  Finish,  etc.,  including  Forty-five  Perspectives,  Elevations  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs  for  Cottages,  with 
Details,  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Summer-Houses,  Villas,  Seaside  Cottages  and  Country  Houses,  together  with 
Fourteen  Designs  for  Street  and  Store  Fronts,  with  inside  finish  for  Stores  and  Banks;  also,  Framing  for  Dwellings, 
Barns,  Exhibition  Buildings,  Roofs,  Bridges,  etc.,  etc.,  making  in  all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Builders, 
Carpenters,  and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling  Wood,  Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  Large  Quarto 
Volume  sent  free  by  Mail  or  Express,  on  receipt  of  Price,  $10.00. 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder,  with  Supplement. — Fifth  Edition.  May  1st,  1878.  Shows  Elevations  and  Plans 
for  Cottages,  Villas,  Suburban  Residences,  Farm  Houses,  Stahles  and  Carriage  Houses,  Store  Fronts,  School 
Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses,  and  a  Modern  Jail.  Also,  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Public  and  Private 
Buildings,  with  approved  form  of  Contract  and  Specifications,  containing  Seventy-seven  9x12  Plates,  Drawn  to 
Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Country,  being  an  Original  Work, 
COMPRISING  THE  DESIGNS  OF  TWENTY  ARCHITECTS,  representing  the  New  England,  Middle,  Western, 
and  South-Western  States.  One  Large  Quarto  Volume.  Price,  with  Supplement,  $10.00. 

Supplement  to  Bicknell's  Village  Builder.— Fifth  Edition.  May  1st,  1878. 

Containing  Twenty  Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and  Practical  Designs 
for  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of  moderate  cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans, 

Sections  and  a  Variety  of  Details,  all  Drawn  to  Scale.  Also,  a  full  set  of 
Specifications  with  approved  form  of  Contract,  and  estimates  of  cost.  One 
Superb  Quarto  Volume,  mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Price,  $4.00. 


Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway, 


N.  Y. 


[June, 


1879.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Owner  of  a  Dog  should  have  this 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  SUPERB  VOLUME. 

THE  DOGS 

OP  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AMERICA,  and  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Their  Breeding,  Training,  and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease,  comprising  all 
the  essential  parts  of  the  two  Standard  Works  on  the  Dog  by 

STONEHENGE. 

Thereby  furnishing  what  now  costs  $11.25  for  $2.00. 

It  describes  the  best  Came  and  HUNTING  GROUNDS  IN  AMERICA. 

Gives  names  of  the  Prize  Winners  in  past  Dog  Shows. 

Contains  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS,  embracing 
most  noted  Dogs  in  both  Continents. 

Making  together,  WITH  CHAPTERS  BY  AMERICAN  WRITERS,  the  MOST 
COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

OPINIONS  OF 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Every 


Book. 


New  Bee-Keeping 

The  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  Explained. 

Combining  the  Results  of  Fifty  Years’ 
Experience,  with  the  Latest  Discoveries 
and  Inventions,  and  Presenting  the 
most  Approved  Methods,  Forming 

A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO 

SUCCESSFUL  BEE-CULTURE, 

By  L„  C.  ROOT, 

Practical  Apiarian. 

With  100  Illustrations,  and  a  Portrait  of  M.  Quinby. 


When  the  former  editiob  of  this  work  appeared,  in  1866,  it 
marked  a  great  advance  in  the  literature  of  the  Apiary,  and 
at  once  became  the  stand?,'  d  authority.  Very  soon  after  its 
issue,  the  process  of  extracting  honey  was  introduced,  and 
almost  revolutionized  the  practice  of  bee-keeping ;  this  had 
hardly  become  an  established  success  when  comb-founda¬ 
tion  demanded  attention,  aud  required  other  modifications 
of  former  methods.  These  great  improvements  were  tested, 
simplified,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Quinby,  and  with  a  view  to 
present  these  and  other  new  methods,  he  was  planning  a 
new  edition,  when  his  sudden  death  occurred,  at  the  age  of 
65.  Thus  was  arrested  a  career  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
during  which  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement 
and  development  of  bee-culture,  all  of  the  fruits  of  which, 
in  discoveries  and.  inventions,  were  freely  given  to  his  fel¬ 
low-laborers  and  the  public. 

Though  Mr.  Quinby  was  prevented  from  preparing  his 
contemplated  new  edition,  the  results  of  his  later  years  of 
labor  are  not  lost.  The  work  fell  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  L.  C. 
Root,  his  son-in-law,  as  well  as  his  business  associate  for 
many  years.  That  Mr.  Root  is  favorably  known  as  an 
Apiarian,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was,  for  many  years, 
President  of  the  Bee-keepers’  Association,  and  he  now 
properly  succeeds  Mr.  Quinby  in  literature,  as  well  as  in 
business.  Indeed  it  is  fortunate  that  the  unfinished  task  of 
Mr  Quinby  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  who  was  so 
familiar  with  his  methods  and  thought;  while  he  presents 
Mr.  Quinhy’s  later  views,  as  none  other  could  have  done,  he 
greatly  increases  the  value  of  the  work  by  adding  largely 
from  the  results  of  his  own  extended  experience.  It  has 
not  been  found  practieahle  to  indicate  which  of  the  new 
matter  is  by  Mr.  Quinby  or  which  by  Mr.  Root,  as  the  record 
is  often  of  their  united  experience  ;  both  being  more  desir¬ 
ous  of  establishing  useful  facts  than  of  claiming  the  credit 
of  their  discovery.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 

ARCHER  Y. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF 

ARCHERY,  PAST  AND  PRESENT, 

WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE 

Complete  Outfit  Necessary  for  an  Arch¬ 
ery  Sporting  Trip ;  also  the  Rules 
for  the  Organization  of  a  Club, 
and  Regulations  in  Shooting. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  15  CENTS. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post.) 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  is  likely  to  be 
accepted  as  a  standard  authority  by  the  lovers  of  dogs 
and  of  those  sports  in  which  the  dog  shares. 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Walsh  (Stonehenge)  has  treated  of  most  top¬ 
ics  relating  to  the  breeding,  education,  and  general  man¬ 
agement  of  the  dog.  He  is  regarded  as  the  highest  liv¬ 
ing  authority  on  the  subject,  ana  his  counsels  with  all 
sporting  men  and  dog-fanciers  have  the  weight  of  ju¬ 
dicial  decisions.  The  two  works  on  which  his  reputation 
chiefly  depends  are  reproduced  in  this  edition  in  an 
abridged  form,  but  retaining  all  the  essential  features  of 
the  original  volumes,  and  at  a  great  reduction  from  the 
price  of  the  imported  works.  Such  additional  matter  as 
was  deemed  desirable  for  American  readers  has  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  David  W.  Judd,  by  Mr.  Henry  Stew¬ 
art,  and  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Ryer,  who  is  very  favorably  known 
as  an  expert  in  most  of  the  branches  of  canine  lore.  The 
volume  is  chiefly  of  a  descriptive  character,  giving  a 
minute  account  of  the  different  species,  and  presenting 
an  admirable  compendium  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
dog.  but  without  the  hard  names  and  scientificgimcracks 
of  zoological  pedants.  The  practical  directions  relate 
mostly  to  the  rearing  and  treatment  of  sporting  ani¬ 
mals.  The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  uncommonly 
faithful  and  spirited ,  presenting  several  attractive  speci¬ 
mens  of  canine  nobleness  and  beauty. 

(From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser .) 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  book  on  dogs  ever  issued 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  12mo.,  printed  on  tinted  paper, 
contains  over  one  hundred  illustrations  of  famous  dogs, 
and  is  presented  to  the  public  very  handsomely  hound. 
The  great  cost  of  good  works  on  dogs  Inis  been  a  bar  to 
their  general  circulation.  Stonehenge  sells  for  $11.25, 
while  the  new  work  which  the  Orange  Judd  Company 
give  to  the  public  to-day  contains  the  most  important 
portions  of  those  works,  together  with  chapters  of  inter¬ 
est  to  American  readers  which  have  been  inserted,  and 
may  be  obtained  for  $2.  The  new  matter' is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  David  W.  Judd  and  Henry  Stewart,  whose  works 
on  animals  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  by  “Warwick,” 
of  dog  lore  fame.  These  gentlemen  are  peculiarly  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  work,  and  making  the  use  they  have  of 
Stonehenge, have  produced  the  most  valuable  work  bn  dogs 
ever  printed,  and  which  is  sold  at  a  remarkably  low  price. 

(From  Turf  Field  and  Farm.) 

The  name  of  Stonehenge  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  pages  fairly  bristle  with  information.  The  breeding, 
training,  and  management  in  health  and  sickness  of  the 
several  varieties  of  the  canine  family  are  given  in  the 
most  comprehensive  form.  Attached  to  this  useful  work 
is  also  a  dispensatory,  giving  the  remedies  suited  to  the 
dog  in  sickness,  and  the  best  means  of  administering 
them.  These  remedies  are  from  the  best  practical  au¬ 
thorities,  and  will  be  found  to  be  valuable  to  all  owners  of 
dogs,  and  are  well  worth  the  price  of  the  hook. 

(From  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.) 

Stonehenge’s  works  are  too  costly  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  modest  incomes,  and  it  is  a  real  boon  to  all  lov¬ 
ers  of  the  noble  animal  to  have  all  the  essential  portions 
of  the  two  volumes  thns  put  in  one  hook  at  a  moderate 


THE  PRESS. 

price.  AH  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  best  breeds 
are  carefully  and  clearly  noted.  Five  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  breeding,  rearing,  treating,  and  management 
of  the  dog,  in-doors  and  out,  especially  the  breaking  and 
rearing  of  hunting  dogs.  Seven  chapters  arc  allotted  to 
the  diseases  of  dogs  and  their  treatment.  The  volume  is 
the  most  complete  and  useful  treatise  on  the  dog  which 
has  appeared  in  the  United  States,  and  ought  to  he  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  who  owns  even  one  dog  which  he 
prizes. 

(From  The  New  York  Evening  Express.) 

Every  species  of  dog,  from  the  little  pet  who  is  fondled 
in  the  boudoir  or  caressed  in  the  parlor,  to  the  stout  mas¬ 
tiff  who  is  feared  by  intruders  and  beloved  by  the  house¬ 
hold,  finds  a  place  within  the  covers  of  the  book. 
Attractive  chapters  upon  shooting,  and  upon  the  use  of 
the  dog  as  the  sportsman’s  companion,  are  also  included. 
The  articles  written  on  this  side  of  the  water  are  aide  and 
concise,  and  the  compilation  of  the  volumes  should  be 
satisfactory  to  those  who  resort  to  it  for  pleasant  reading, 
or  for  information.  Stonehenge  is  a  friend  to  the  dog, 
and  so  will  be  the  readers  of  the  hook  if  an  appreciation 
of  tlie  dog  as  man’s  best  friend.be  not  already  assured. 

(From  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  New  York.) 

The  higher  the  degree  of  civilization  the  more  highly 
is  tlie  dog  cherished  for  its  sagacity  and  affectionate  dis¬ 
position.  A  book,  then,  which  has  for  its  object  to  bring 
the  dog  into  more  prominent  notice,  and  to  encourage  a 
refilling  and  more  kindly  disposition  on  tlie  part  of  its 
owners,  must  always  serve  a  good  purpose.  This  new 
work  on  dogs  will  attract  the  notice  of  every  friend  of  these 
animals,  and  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  largely  add  to  the 
present  increasing  favor,  with  which  they  arc  regarded. 
The  work  is  a  handsome  book  of  nearly  400  pages,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  with  new  engravings  made  exp>-essly 
for  it  by  tlie  well  known  artist  and  sportsman,  Charles 
Hinkle,  Esq.,  and  is  faultless  in  its  typography  and  general 
appearance.  It  is  a  reproduction  in  part  of  those  stan¬ 
dard  works  on  the  dog,  “Stonehenge  on  the  Dog,  in 
Health  and  Disease,”  and  “The  Dogs  of  the  British 
Islands,”  together  with  new  and  original  matter  by  David 
W.  Judd.  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Stewart,  which  makes  the 
work  more  especially  American  in  its  aims,  and  renders 
it.  more  acceptable  to  American  readers,  than  would  be  a 
mere  reproduction  of  Stonehenge’s  works  with  their 
peculiarly  foreign  tone  and  manner.  The  works  of 
Stonehenge  are  very  costly,  and  are  thus  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  willing  American  purchasers.  This  new 
work,  however,  costs  hut  one-fifth  as  much  as  the  former, 
and  is  thus  brought  xvithin  the  reach  of  every  owner  of  a 
dog.  and  every  person  who  owns  a  dog  should  own  a  copy  of 
this  book.  We  cordially  commend  it  to  public  notice. 

(From  the  New  York  Sportsman.) 

The  minor  details  of  merely  local  interest  are  omit¬ 
ted,  everything  of  interest  to  American  readers  being 
reproduced  from  Stonehenge.  The  engravings  number 
over  one  hundred,  and  embrace  sixteen  full-page  cuts  of 
many  of  the  principal  dogs  on  both  Continents.  The 
work  is  handsomely  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  alto¬ 
gether  makes  a  most  superb  volume. 

From  the  Chicago  Field:  Tlie  price  of  the  work  is 
$2.00,  for  what  would  otherwise  cost  $11.25. 


12mo.  Tinted  Paper.  PRICE,  POST-PAID  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  Hew  York, 


*#h\  Grand  Medals. 


Philadelphia, 

tory  and  aw ar 
Honors. 


champion 


CHAMPION  REAPERS  *  MOWERS 

VICTORIOUS  EVERYWHERE 

At  International  Exposition, 

1875,  €hili,  South  America,  com¬ 
plete  Victory  and  awarded  the  2 


At  Centennial  Exhibition, 
1876,  Glorious  Vic- 
5  of  the  Highest 

At  Universal  Exposition,  1878, 

Paris,  France,  Triumphant  Vic¬ 
tory  and  awarded  “  2  Gold  Medals 
vnd  a  Work  of  Art  for  exceptional 
merit,  for  'work  done  in  the  field. 


And  at  National,  State,  District  and  County  Fairs,  almost  innumerable. 


Farmers  will  be  more  than  eyer  satisfied,  that  the  CHAMPION  MACHINES,  which,  at  every  well  con¬ 
ducted  trial,  in  Europe  and  America,- almost  invariably  carry  off  the  honors  of  the  field  for  lightness  of 
draft,  as  well  as  for  their  general  advantages,  are  certainly  the  machines  to  be  preferred. 

Manufactured  by  WUiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly,  Tlie  Champion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O.;  and  The 

Toronto  Reaper  &  Mower  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 


BRADLEY’S  AMERICAN  HARVESTER 

Will  cut,  valce.  and  deliver  in  good  condition  for  binding  ANY  GRAIN  that  grows,  lodged  or  standing.  Adjustable 
Tract,  Self-Oiling  Pitman,  carries  bundle  around  corners.  The  most  SUCCESSFUL  light  Reaper  in  Market. 

BRADLEY’S  CHANGEABLE  SPEED  MOWER, 

The  lightest. draft  Mower  in  the  world  for  length  of  cut;  has  enclosed  Gearing,  Center  Draft,  Perfect  Balance, 
Rocking  Bar,  Perfect  Pitman  and  Connections.  Has  more  good  points  and  less  complication  than  any  other. 

BRADLEY’S  SELF-DUMPING  RAKE 

Dumps  the  Easiest,  Rakes  the  Cleanest,  any  boy  can  operate  it,  is  acknowledged  the  best  made  Rake  in  use. 
send  for  Illustrated  Circulars.  -^=tl 

(Established  1832.)  BRADLEY  &  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Originated  by  Prof.  Stockbririge,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

A  special  manure  is  made  for  each  FARM  and  GARDEN  CROP,  containing  the  Plant-Food  which  each  par¬ 
ticular  Plant  requires.  These  manures  were  used  on  more  than  35,000  acres  in  1878,  and  with  Great  Satisfaction. 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  them  for  CORN,  POTATOES,  HUNGARIAN  GRASS,  FODDER-CORN, 
TOBACCO,  TURNIPS,  BEETS,  and  all  ROOT  CROPS.  Try  BOWKER’S  PHOSPHATES  in  the  hill 
and  drill,  to  give  your  crops  a  start.  It  will  pay.  Use  the  GRAIN  PHOSPHATE  broadcast  when  short  of  manure. 
Send  for  Pamphlet  and  Price  List,  mailed  free. 

BOWK33R.  FERTILIZER.  OO., 

43  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON.  3  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. . 


HALLADAY 

STANDARD. 


(17  sizes— from  1  Man  to  45 
Horse  Power.) 

*3,500,000  WOBTH  now 
IN  USE. 

The  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 

at  the-  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia.  JS76.  And 
tlie  only  Mill  recognized  in  the 
distribution  of  Medals  ai  L’Ex- 
position  U  ni  verselle,  Paris,  1878. 

This  mill  is  constructed  on 
scientific  principles,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do  good 
work  in  any  kind  of 
wind.  It  is  also 
guaranteed  to  be 
well  made  of  good 
material ;  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  self -regulat¬ 
ing  ;  to  possess  more 
power ;  to  be  more 
reliable  in  all  kinds 
of  winds,  than  any  other  mill  made,  and  further  than  this,  it 
is  Guaranteed  NOT  TO  BLOW  DOWN. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  and  Price  List. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts;  homes  or  investments  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Champion  of  the  World! 

THE 

Champion  Grain  Drill. 


With  or  without.  Fertilizer,  or  Grass  Seeder 
Attachments,  or  Gum  Spring  Hoes. 

It  has  a  perfect  force  feed  Grain  Distributor  that  will 
sow  accurately  all  kinds  of  grain  without  the  least  Injury  to 
the  seed. 

UNEQUALED  AS  A  CORN  PLANTER. 

Fertilizer  attachment  can  be  relied  upon  to  sow  all 
kinds  of  commercial  manures  whether  dry  or  damp  In  any 
desired  quantity. 

Draft  Light,  Construction  Simple,  but  durable. 

Liberal  discount  to  cash  customers. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN, 
v  Uwcgo,  Tioga  Co.,  N,  Y. 


Tie  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  Co., 

Brockport,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REAPERS  &  MOWERS. 

RECEIVED  THE 

HIGHEST  and  ONLY  AWARD 

For  Self-Raking  Reapers  at.  tke 

PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

Field  Trial  at  Mormant  in  Competition  with  35  Machines. 

2  Gold  Medals  and  Grand  Object  of  Art, 

Making  for  the  Harvests  of  1877  and  1878  a  grand  total  of 

75  First  Prizes, 

52  Gold  Medals,  16  Silver  Medals,  3445  Francs  in  Money, 

Awarded  in  Field  Trials, 

in  competition  with  the  leading  machines  of  the  world. 
Circulars  furnished  on  application. 

A  GREAT  NOVELTY. 

“  Stevens’  Metal  Lined  Wood  Safety  Lamp,” 

the  cleanest,  safest  and  most  elegant  Lamp  in  tlie  world. 
Awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  and  Diploma  at.  the  Mass.  Chad- 
table  Mechanic  Association  Fair  in  1878.  Fifteen  thousand 
sold  during  the  past  year,  and  universally  adopted  wherever 
introduced.  State  and  Connty  rights  for  sale,  and  goods 
equal  in  value  to  the  amount  paid  for  territory  furnished 
free,  to  tlie  purchaser.  Any  one  with  small  capital  that  is 
looking  for  a  safe,  snug  paying  business,  will  find  it  for  their 
interest  to  correspond  with  me.  Sample  Hand  Lamps,  per 
mail,  50  cents.  Stand  Lamps,  $1.00. 

Address  G.  M.  STEVENS,  Box  1695,  Portland,  Maine. 


FELT  CARPETINGS  20  to  45  cts.  per  yard.  FELT 
CEILING  for  rooms  in  place  of  Plaster.  FELT 
ROOFING  and  SIDING.  For  circular  and  Sample 
address  C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  Jersey. 


E0  fl  w  APTI  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
•  (ffi  Ui  VV  illlJJ,  SION  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  &c„  <fec. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 
No.  379  Wasliingtoii-st..  N.  Y. 

(Est’d  1845.)  Rel.,  Irving  national  Batik,  New  York  City. 
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WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 

WIND  MILL  in  the  WOULD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  30  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  CO.  Beloit, Wis. 

BRENTANO’S  AQUATIC  MONTHLY 
and  SPORTING  GAZETTEER, 

the  recognized  authority  on  Out-door  Sports  and  Pastimes. 
Price  40c.  Per 'annum  $4.00. 

Address:  BRENTANO’S  Literary  Emporium, 

No.  39  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Garden  Engine  and  Ftre 
Extinguisher.  For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50 
feet.  Easily  carried.  Ko 
Dwelling.  Country  Home,  or 
Factory  should  he  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Bend 
for  large  Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  K.  I. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

COMMON-SENSE  CHAIRS 

AND  ROCKERS, 

With  or  without  Beading  and  Writ¬ 
ing  Table.  A  lady  purchaser  writes  : 
“  The  only  objection  to  vour  Common- 
Sense  Rocker  is  we  all  want  it. 

1  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  the  Common- 
Sense  Chair.” 

Strong,  Easy,  and  Roomy  ;  it 
fits  everywhere  Send  stamp  for 
List  to  F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

Mottviile,  Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Every  chair  stamped  and  warranted  perfect. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

KNGUSII  UIHTIOA. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .00  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.35  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— $1.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  lor  less  than  $3.00  eacli  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GIIKNAN  I  lHl'IOA. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  eacli  insertion. 

t^*No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Tear ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . S4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  oneyear . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year... . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  eacli. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 

TIP  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 

10  cents  each _ JS^Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

Tlie  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  11  cents,  post-paid Remittances,  pay¬ 
able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  ills  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  he  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  37  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  Be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  22  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each : 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates. 
If  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


SHAPES’  MANURES. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Manures  adapted  lor  Grain  and  Grass  Crops : 

MAPES’  COMPLETE  MANURE 

„  For  Light  Soils:  Ammonia,  6  to  8  per  cent;  Phosphoric  Acid,  7  to  9;  Potash,  G  to  8;  Lime,  Magnesia,  Soda,  Organic 
Matter,  buipn nnc  Acid,  etc.,  40  to  78.  a 

MAPES’  COMPLETE  MANURE 

For  Heavy  Soil :  Ammonia,  6  to  7  per  cent ;  Phosphoric  Acid,  10  to  12 ;  Potash,  3  to  4. 

These  Manures  are  composed  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Pure  Bone,  ground  to  meal  and  treated  with  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Ground  Dried  Blood  or  Flesh,  Ammonia  and  Potash  Salts.  »■«  ouiimuin,  auu, 

MAPES’  POTASH  BONE. 

Ammonia  2  to  3  per  cent :  Phosphoric  Acid,  11  to  13 ;  Potash,  6  to  7.  Price,  $35  per  ton.  Specially  adapted  to  soils  re¬ 
quiring  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Fine  and  Dry,  A  cheap  and  effective  manure  for  top-dressing  grass  lands  in  the  Fall 

MAPES’  AMMONIATED  DISSOLVED  BONE, 

Ammonia,  2.50  to  3.00  per  cent :  Phosphoric  Acid,  13  to  15 ;  Potash,  none.  Price,  $35  per  ton  Made  exclusively  from  Bone 

MAPES’  COMPLETE  MANURE,  “A”  BRAND. 

Ammonia,  3  to  4  per  cent ;  Phosphoric  Acid,  10  to  12  Potash,  3  to  4.  Price,  $40  per  ton. 

™s  Manure  lias  been  used  extensively  in  New  Jersey  on  Wheat  and  Grain  crops  and  found  to  he  far  superior  to  Super¬ 
phosphate  and  Giound  Bone.  It  is  a  complete  Manure  and  insures  permanent  improvement  ill  the  grass  as  well  as  secur¬ 
ing  a  good  j  ield  of  grain  is  line  and  dry  MAY  BE  APPLIED  IN  A  DRILL.  We  supply  all  grades  of 

CHEMICALS,  POTASH,  SALTS,  BONE,  SULPHURIC  ACID,  ETC., 

at  Lowest  Market  Rates.  Discount  to  purchasers  by  the  Car  Load.  Special  Inducements  in  Peruvian  Guano.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO, 

I5S  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

P,  Van  Zaxdt  Lane,  President.  Charles  V.  Mapes,  Vice  Pres’t  and  Gen’ l  Manager.  Edw.  V.  Z.  Lane,  Treasurer. 

The  Best  In  the  United  States  are  in 

MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Address  JAMES  B.  POWER,  Gen’l  Agent, 
45  Jackson  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  Domestic  Monthly, 

A  POPULAR- PERIODICAL  DEVOTED  TO  THE  HIGH¬ 
EST  INTERESTS  OF 

FASHION,  LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED,  ABLY  EDITED , 
-r ESTHETIC ,  YET  PRACTICAL. 

As  a  refilled  and  reliable  informant  of  Fashions  and  reposi¬ 
tory  choice  literature,  the  DOMESTIC  MONTHLY 
finds  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  first-class  magazines. 
Everything  new  in  the  fashion  world  is  first  to  be  found  in 
its  columns,  and  the  literary  matter  is  supplied  by  the  best 
wri  ters. 

Cheapest  Good  Magazine  PuMisM. 

$1.50  per  year;  single  copy,  15  cents,  postage 
free  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Subscriptions  can 
commence  at  any  time. 

SW"  A  Premium  of  One  Dolla  r  ill  the  celebrated 
“Domestic”  Paper  Fasliions  is  given  to  every 
subscriber. 

Agents  Wanted.  Large  commissions  paid. 

Address  BLAKE  Si  CO., 

849  Broadway,  New  York. 


[TRADE  MARK.] 


Veterinary  Cosmoline 

Is  a  heavy  oleaginous  hydro-carbon  of  the  consistency  of  an 
ointment,  derived  exclusively  from  petroleum.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  acids,  alkalies,  or  moisture.  When  ap¬ 
plied  to  wounded  and  inflamed  flesh,  it  is  a  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  against  atmospheric  action,  flies,  insects,  aniiiialcnlae, 
preventing  the  generation  of  microscopic  organisms,  and  al¬ 
lowing  nature  absolute  freedom  to  heal  itself  rapidly  by  a 
healthy  granulation  without  scars.  Never  lias  there  been  a 
veterinary  ointment  that  would  heal  so  rapidly  all  the 
wounds,  sores,  and  surface  diseases  of  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
poultry,  etc.  For  sale  by  Druggists.  Price  75c.  in  lb. 
Cans.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  in  answer  to  postal 
cards.  E.  F.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

211  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


E.&O.WARD, 


PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  &c„  *fcc. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 

No.  379  Washington-st.,  N.  Y. 

(Est'd  1845.)  Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


Invented  by  E.N.  Horsford,  late  Prof,  in  Harvard  University. 


It  is  better  and  Healthier  tban  ordinary  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,  Cream  Tartar  or  Yeast. 


The  cost  of  raising  Bread,  Biscuit,  etc.,  with  it 
is  only  about  half  as  much  as  by  ordinary  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,  and  the  result  is  much  better. 


It  restores  the  nutritious  elements  which  are 
taken  from  the  flour  in  bolting.  No  ordinary 
Baking  Powder  or  anything  else  used  for  rais¬ 
ing  bread  does  this. 


Universally  used  and  recommended  by  promi¬ 
nent  Physicians. 


Put  up  in  packages  containing  11  ounces,  just 
enough  lor  25  pounds  of  flour. 

If  your  grocer  lias  not  got  it,  send  a  three  cent  stamp  to 
the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 


RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Bee-Keepers  will  receive  sample- 
copy  of  The  (32-mnge)  Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine,  Free,  and  Terms  to 
Agents,  By  addressing 

A.  J.  KING  &  CO., 

61  Hudson  St.,  New  Ydrk. 


DEAR  SIR: 


If  you  are  in  want 
of  anything  in  the 
way  of  Rifles, 
Shot  Guns,  Re¬ 
volvers,  Fishing 
Tackle,  or  other 
sporting  goods, 
send  stamp  for  63-page  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 
GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

THE  RAINDROP.— A  splendid  Monthly  Magazine 
of  entertaining  stories  in  easy  language  for  the  young. 
$1.00  a  year.  Send  10c. for  a  specimen  number.  Address 
THE  RAINDROP,  Turtle  Cbkkk,  Allegheny  Co.,  Fa. 


“AGIMOULTUJtE  18  THE  MOST  UKALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  ANO  MOST  NOI5LE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.”— Washington. 


OEANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

Publishers  and  Proprietors,  215  Broadway. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842. 

Herman  Edition  issued  at  the  same  rates  as  in  KnglisL. 


I  TERMS:  $1.50  per  Annum  in  Advance,  post-free ; 
(  Four  Copies  $5.— Single  Number,  15  Cents. 


VOLUME  XXXVIII.— No.  7.  NEW  YORK,  JULY,  1879.  NEW  SERIES— No.  390. 


In  looking  at  the  paintings  and  engravings  that 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  study,  or  “den,”  of  a 
gentleman  well  known  as  a  friend  to  agriculture, 
we  were  particularly  struck  by  a  water-color  paint¬ 
ing  representing  huckleberrying  in  the  mountains. 
There  was  such  a  breeziness,  so  to  speak,  about  the 
picture,  and  the  broad  color  effects  were  so  true  to 
nature,  that  we  asked  permission  to  copy  it  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  well  knowing  that  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  picture  was  largely  due  to  color, 
and  that  much  of  this  would  be  lost  in  rendering  it 
in  the  black  and  white  of  an  engraving.  The  re¬ 
quest  was  readily  granted,  and  the  engraving  above 
given  is  the  result.  To  those  who  keep  the  run  of 
art  matters,  we  need  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Winslow 
Homer.  Others  may  like  to  know  that  he  is  an  ar¬ 
tist  who,  instead  of  seeking  his  subjects  among  the 
ruins  and  places  of  the  old  world,  or  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  new,  goes  to  some  farming  district,  and 
there,  in  the  rural  and  farm  scenes,  finds  subjects 
for  his  pictures  which  are  always  sought  for  by 
lovers  of  art,  as  they  are  truly  American  in  subjects 


and  treatment.  A  huckleberry  is  a  very  small 
thing  in  itself,  hut  when  aggregated  into  pints, 
quarts,  and  bushels,  it  is  the  foundation  of  the 
prosperity  of  many  a  family,  and  furnishes  them 
most  of  the  ready  money  that  they  receive  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  New  York  market  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  huckleberries  from  two  principal  locali¬ 
ties — the  Pine  Barrens  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
mountains  of  New  York,  especially  the  Shawan- 
gunk  range  in  Ulster  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
though  other  ranges  near  the  Hudson  river  furnish 
a  considerable  share.  In  August,  1876,  we  gave  an 
account  by  one  of  our  most  intelligent  produce  mer¬ 
chants,  Mr.  C.  W.  Idell,  of  the  extent  of  the  huckle¬ 
berry  trade  in  New  Jersey.  That  of  the  mountains 
of  New  York  is  not  so  well  organized,  and  statistics 
concerning  it  are  not  so  readily  obtained.  Former¬ 
ly  all  the  berries  gathered  in  this  part  of  New  York 
State  had  to  reach  the  river  and  be  brought  down 
by  boats,  but  the  building  of  new  lines  of  railroad, 
bringing  the  “iron  horse  ”  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  mountain  region,  has  changed  this,  and  now 


immense  quantities  of  huckleberries  go  to  market 
by  rail.  Ellenville,  in  Ulster  Co.,  is  a  great  ship¬ 
ping  point.  Wurtsborough,  in  Sullivan  Co.,  is  an¬ 
other.  One  dealer  informs  us  that  in  one  day  a 
single  express  company,  the  American,  brought  to 
the  city  no  less  than  1,300  boxes  (I  bushel  each) 
of  huckleberries  from  this  mountain  district.  In 
some  cases  the  pickers  themselves  bring  their  ber¬ 
ries  to  a  convenient  point  upon  the  railroad.  In 
others  there  are  persons  who  go  to  certain  points 
in  the  mountains,  buy  up  the  berries,  and  ship  them 
themselves.  By  whatever  method  they  may  be 
brought  to  rail  or  boat,  the  destination  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  gathered  in  these  mountains  is  the  New  York 
market.  The  fruit  is  put  up  in  flat  boxes,  holding 
half  a  bushel — or  we  should  perhaps  say,  intended 
to  hold  that  quantity.  While  the  New  Jersey  berries 
come  in  open  boxes,  and  the  quantity  can  be  seen, 
those  from  the  mountains  of  New  York  are  ship¬ 
ped  in  covered  boxes,  and  the  temptation  to  short 
measure  is  not  always  resisted.  Those  sent  from 
the  mountains  are,  strictly  speaking,  Blue-berries. 


Copyright,  1879,  by  Grange  Judd  company. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  JULY,  - 1879. 

Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department.'] 

Late  Haying. — The  failure  to  gather  the  hay  while 
it  is  at  its  best,  is  a  too  lrequent  and  inexcusable 
neglect  at  this  season.  If  farmers  could  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  how  much  of  the  feeding  value  of  hay 
is  lost  by  leaving  the  grass  to  become  ripe,  hard, 
and  woody,  it  would  no  longer  be  permitted. 

How  to  Cure  Ripe  Hay. — Hay  that  has  been  cut 
late  may  be  improved  by  curing  it  in  the  cock  in¬ 
stead  of  drying  it  in  the  sun.  Being  comparatively 
dry  when  cut  it  is  very  soon  cured  ;  and  if  put  up 
in  cocks  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  wilted,  it  will 
heat  and  steam  and  become  much  softened,  and 
will  remain  greener  than  if  sun-dried  in  the  swath. 

Cutting  Wheat  and  Rye. — If  there  was  any  doubt 
about  the  best  time  for  cutting  grain,  the  general 
experience  last  year  went  far  towards  settling  the 
question.  All  over  the  country  a  hot  spell  came  on 
just  as  the  cutting  became  general,  and  the  grain 
shrank  badly.  Had  the  harvest  been  a  few  days 
earlier,  the  total  gain  would  have  been  enormous. 
In  the  writer’s  field,  stopping  the  cutting  for  the 
4tli  of  July  holiday  last  season,  caused  a  loss  of 
8100  in  the  quality  of  the  grain  and  in  shrinkage  of 
weight  and  bulk.  As  soon  as  the  grain  is  solid, 
hut  will  still  crush  dry  between  the  finger  nails, 
it  may  he  cut,  and  hot  weather  will  not  injure  it 
in  the  shock  as  it  will  when  standing.  Dead  ripe 
grain  is  not  only  less  valuable,  but  the  straw  is 
worth  less  than  if  cut  three  or  four  days  earlier. 

Hay  Caps  will  serve  a  good  purpose  upon  grain 
shocks,  and  are  much  more  secure  than  cap  sheaves. 

Rake  the  Fields  after  the  grain  has  been  drawn  ; 
the  labor  will  be  well  repaid. 

Protect  the  Horses.— A  cotton  sheet  will  be  found 
a  great  protection  to  the  horses  working  in  the 
harvest  field.  It  screens  them  from  the  heat,  from 
flies,  and  from  dust,  and  the  labor  of  cleaning  them 
is  lessened.  As  mentioned  last  month,  it  will  be 
found  desirable,  when  horses  are  washed,  to  use  a 
soft  sponge  and  water  in  which  some  carbolic  soap 


has  been  dissolved.  This  cools  the  skin,  assists 
perspiration,  removes  the  strong  pungent  smell, 
greatly  refreshes  the  animals,  and  drives  away  files. 
Where  there  is  a  river  near  by,  a  bath  in  the  even¬ 
ing  will  be  agreeable  and  safe,  if  the  horses  are 
kept  in  the  water  only  two  or  three  minutes,  are 
driven  home  at  once  and  rubbed  dry. 

A  Scraper  for  the  Horses  may  be  made  of  a  piece 
of  old  scythe,  with  the  edge  dulled  on  the  stone  ; 
with  this  the  sweat  or  moisture,  after  washing,  may 
be  easily  removed. 

Green  Feed  for  Horses.— Give  a  share  of  the  green 
fodder  when  horses  do  not  run  at  pasture.  If  at 
pasture  at  night,  a  generous  feed  should  be  given 
before  they  are  turned  out. 

Corn  should  not  be  neglected  in  the  hurry  of 
harvest.  Frequent  cultivation  hastens  growth  and 
the  maturing  of  the  crop.  To  see  the  difference, 
leave  a  row  or  two  uncultivated.  Much  hand  work 
later  in  the  season  may  he  avoided  by  a  little  work 
with  the  cultivator,  and  by  keeping  the  weeds  down. 

Fodder- Corn  may  yet  he  sown.  A  rye  or  wheat 
stubble  may  be  plowed  and  planted  in  drills  with  3 
bushels  of  com  per  acre.  The  large  Western  or 
Southern  corn,  or  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn,  may  he 
used.  Some  extra  good  ammoniated  superphos¬ 
phate,  with  potash  added,  or  special  corn-fod¬ 
der  fertilizer,  should  be  sown  broadcast  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  before  planting.  Dropping  the  fertilizer 
in  the  drill  does  not  answer  well  for  corn  when 
other  manure  is  not  used  broadcast. 

Roots.— Sow  Ruta-bagas  early  this  month,  and 
White  Turnips  later.  Superphosphate  of  lime,  or 
fine  hone  dust,  is  specially  adapted  for  these  crops. 
A  stubble  may  be  prepared  for  them  by  giving 
one  good  plowing  and  harrowing ;  a  cross  har¬ 
rowing  a  week  later  will  kill  many  small  weeds. 
One  of  the  hand  garden  drills  will  sow  these  small 
seeds.  The  ridger  or  marker,  described  last  month, 
page  225,  will  he  found  very  useful  in  preparing 
the  ground  for  these  crops. 

Potatoes. — After  early  potatoes  are  dug  for  market, 
they  may  le  followed  by 

Cabbages. — In  planting  late  cabbages  on  potato 
ground  there  is  no  need  to  plow  the  whole  area  be¬ 
fore  planting.  Plow  open  furrows,  3  feet  from  cen¬ 
ter  to  center,  and  mark  out  by  cross  furrows  2  feet 
apart.  Drop  a  forkful  of  manure  at  each  crossing, 
close  the  furrows  over  the  manure,  and  set  the 
plants  in  the  lines  of  the  cross  furrows.  After  the 
planting  is  finished  the  ground  may  be  worked  out 
with  a  light  plow  or  a  cultivator. 

Fodder  Crops. — Hungarian  Grass,  common  Millet,, 
or  the  Golden  Millet,  may  he  sown  this  month  for 
green  fodder  or  hay.  A  bushel  of  seed  per  acre 
may  he  sown,  though  rather  thick  seeding,  the 
fodder  will  be  all  the  finer  and  better  for  it.  Millet 
that  was  sown  in  May  should  be  cut  before  the 
seed  is  ripe  or  the  fodder  gets  hard,  unless  the  seed 
is  wanted.  Millet  seed  makes  an  excellent  addi¬ 
tion  to  ground  feed  when  mixed  with  corn  and  rye. 

Buckwheat  may  be  made  profitable  upon  a  piece 
of  rough  or  newly  cleared  ground.  No  other  crop 
is  so  effective  in  mellowing  rough  cloddy  land. 
The  seed  in  northern  localities  should  be  sown  be¬ 
fore  July  12th ;  otherwise  early  fall  frosts  may 
catch  the  crop.  Grass  and  clover  may  sometimes 
be  sown  successfully  with  buckwheat  this  month. 

Seeding  to  Grass  alone. — Last  year  the  writer 
sowed  a  piece  of  fallow  ground  to  Orchard-Grass  and 
Clover,  on  the  first  day  of  August.  The  ground 
was  thoroughly  prepared  in  July,  and  was  top- 
dressed  with  short  manure  harrowed  in.  Three 
bushels,  42  lbs.  of  Orchard-Grass  seed,  and  half  a 
peck  of  clover  were  sown,  and  covered  by  drawing 
a  smoothing  plank  diagonally  across  the  harrow 
marks.  This  covered  the  seed  evenly,  and  smoothed 
the  ground.  The  present  year  one  crop  of  hay,  equal 
to  2  tons  per  acre,  was  taken  in  May,  and  the  after 
growth  will  give  a  second  crop  this  month  or  next. 

Cows. — A  cool,  dark,  clean  stable  for  the  cows,  is 
for  many  reasons  preferable,  to  a  hot  pasture  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Cows  that  have  been  kept  up 
on  moderate  feed,  will  shrink  in  their  milk,  on  being 
turned  into  a  luxurious  pasture  on  a  hot  day.  Dry 
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earth  or  sand  makes  a  better  bedding  than  straw 
during  the  hot  season. 

Artificial  Food. — Butter  dairymen,  will  find  some 
of  the  artificial  foods  profitable  to  feed  with  green 
fodder  or  pasture.  Scouring  caused  by  green  feed, 
may  be  stopped  at  once,  by  giving  the  cow  2  quarts 
of  dry  cotton-seed  meal. 

Sheep. — Keep  ewes  intended  for  the  butcher  by 
themselves,  and  feed  liberally.  A  quart  of  mixed 
ground  feed  or  bran,  and  oil-cake  meal,  will  soon 
bring  them  into  marketable  condition.  Keep  store 
Sheep  in  a  light  pasture,  and  give  a  handful  of 
feed  daily.  Provide  shade  of  some  kind. 

Dysentery  in  Sheep,  is  to  be  guarded  against.  Ail¬ 
ing  sheep  will  retire  from  the  flock,  and  may  not  be 
found  until  too  late,  unless  the  flock  is  watched  and 
counted  frequently.  As  soon  as  a  looseness  of 
the  bowels  is  perceived,  the  sheep  should  be  moved 
to  a  cool  shed,  and  one  ounce  of  castor  oil  be  given. 
A  bran  or  oatmeal  mush  will  be  beneficial. 

Flies  of  all  kinds  are  now  very  troublesome,  and 
should  be  watchfully  guarded  against.  (See  hints 
for  last  month).  If  maggots  are  found  upon  the 
sheep,  apply  tar  and  grease,  (rancid  butter  or  lard) 
to  the  parts,  and  clip  off  the  wool  closely.  Carbolic 
sheep-dip,  and  other  preparations  of  carbolic  acid, 
may  be  used  to  prevent  attacks. 

Figs. — Young  pigs  may  be  made  ready  for  market, 
in  100  days  if  desired,  by  good  feeding.  The  sow 
should  be  well  fed  with  rich  slop,  to  force  a  good 
flow  of  milk,  and  a  feeding  place  for  the  pigs  should 
be  provided,  in  which  they  can  get  spare  milk  with 
a  little  fine  ground  barley  meal  or  wheat  middlings. 

Fondtry. — The  flock  should  now  be  weeded  out ; 
all  unprofitable  fowls,  poor  layers,  and  poor  moth¬ 
ers,  should  be  used  or  marketed.  Tw'o  weeks  feed¬ 
ing  in  a  coop  will  be  sufficient  to  make  them  fat. 
A  few  of  the  best  old  hens  may  be  kept  over  for 
early  setting,  but  many  in  a  flock  are  unprofitable. 

The  utmost  cleaidiness  should  be  preserved  about 
the  premises  in  the  hot  weather.  All  wastes  and 
garbage  should  be  disposed  of  on  a  compost  heap  ; 
a  load  of  good  soil  and  sods  from  fence  rows  will 
be  useful,  as  the  basis  for  it.  Weeds  should  be 
gathered  and  added  to  the  heap.  Liberal  additions 
of  plaster  will  prevent  disagreeable  odors. 

Pure  drinking  water  is  of  the  first  importance. 
More  dangerous  poisons  are  taken  into  the  system 
with  the  water  used,  than  in  any  other  way.  That 
from  brooks  is  dangerous,  as  wash  from  manured 
fields,  and  soakage  from  the  soil  flows  into  them. 
Water  from  clear  wells  and  springs  only,  should  be 
given  to  cattle,  and  if  such  precaution  is  need¬ 
ed  for  them,  it  is  equally  so  for  the  owners.  Much 
avoidable  disease  is  due  to  impure  water. 
- - 

Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

While  these  Notes  are  made  anew  each  month, 
there  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  some 
repetition.  Sometimes  repetition  is  useful ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  have  in  several  years  past  repeated — 
not  in  the  same  lauguage,  to  be  sure,  but  the  fact, 
that  cultivators  of  the  soil,  whether  farmers,  or- 
chardists,  or  gardeners,  become  too  thoroughly 
fixed  to  the  soil,  and  to  their  own  special  portion 
of  it.  No  people  more  need  recreation  than  they, 
and  none  take  less.  Then  in  no  pursuit  is  travel  so 
instructive  as  in  that  of  the  cultivator.  It  is  hardly 
possible  for  one  intelligent  gardener  or  orchardist, 
to  visit  the  grounds  of  another,  without  learning 
something.  When  the  warm  months  come,  we  ad¬ 
vise  all  who  can  possibly  do  it, — and  most  can  if 
they  will,  to  go  away  from  home  for  a  few  days,  if 
for  recreation  only — well ;  if  for  both  recreation  and 
instruction,— better.  Nothing  enlarges  ones  ideas 
so  much,  as  to  see  and  talk  with  others  in  the  same 
occupation.  No  money  expended  gives  a  better 
return  than  that  invested  in  judicious  travel.  Of 
course,  one  is  not  expected  to  go  off  and  “let  his 
pursley  get  ahead  of  him,”  but  the  work  should  be 
planned  in  advance  with  this  absence  in  view.... 
The  hoe  and  horse-cultivator  should  be  frequently 
used,  especially  if  there  have  been  rains.  The 
weeds  are  easily  killed  by  the  hot  sun,  if  uprooted. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Marketing. — The  marketing  of  early  fruits,  will 
be  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  month.  See 
that  crates,  baskets,  and  other  packages  are  at  hand, 
and  are  tidy,  and  neatly  marked  ;  always  assort  the 
fruit,  making  three  grades,  firsts  and  seconds  for 
market,  and  the  third  for  the  pigs.  Pack  so  tight, 
that  it  cannot  bruise  in  transit. 

Pruning  can  be  done  in  this  month.  Look  to  an 
open  head  to  the  tree,  that  the  sun  and  air  may 
reach  the  interior. 

Grafts  will  need  attention  as  directed  last  month. 
Pinch  all  those  that  are  growing  too  vigorously. 

Thinning. — Though  rather  late,  it  will  still  pay 
in  the  apple  and  pear  orchards.  The  first  thinning 
is  rarely  sufficient.  Better  remove  the  excess 
even  though  the  fruit  is  of  some  size  ;  that  which 
remains,  will  be  enough  better,  to  pay  for  the  labor. 

Buckling  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  buds 
are  mature,  and  the  bark  of  the  stock  rises  read¬ 
ily.  Several  have  asked  us  to  describe  the  method 
of  budding.  It  is  not  practicable  to  repeat  such 
matters  every  year.  In  August,  18T7,  we  gave 
plain  directions  with  engravings  ;  that,  or  any  other 
number  may  be  had,  post  paid,  for  15  cents. 

Insects. — Destroy  any  Tent  Caterpillars'  nests  that 
may  have  escaped  earlier  notice.  The  Codling  Moth 
is  best  caught  by  bands  of  cloth  or  of  heavy  paper, 
placed  around  the  trunks  ;  these  should  be  removed 
once  a  week,  and  all  worms  found  under  them, 
killed.  Let  the  hogs  eat  the  wormy  wind-falls. 

Slugs  on  cherry  and  pear  trees,  can  be  killed  by 
dusting  with  lime  from  a  muslin  bag  tied  to  a  pole. 

Blight. — If  this  "appears,  there  is  but  one  thing  to 
do,  cut  away  the  blighted  twig,  branch,  or  whole 
tree,  as  the  case  may  be.  Cut  down  to  bright  sound 
wood,  and  burn  the  removed  portions. 

Young  Trees. — The  nursery  rows  should  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds.  The  horse-hoe  will  reach  most  of 
these.  Use  a  short  whiffle-tree,  wound  with  cloth, 
or  otherwise  protected.  Beds  of  seedlings  must  be 
weeded  by  hand.  They  should  be  shaded  and 
watered  if  the  weather  is  dry.  If  seedling  ever¬ 
greens  damp  off,  sift  dry  sand  upon  the  bed. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

Grape  Vines. — In  spring  we  directed  that  vines 
planted  then  should  be  allowed  to  bear  but  a  single 
shoot.  It  is  well  to  wait  until  the  vines  are  older 
before  putting  up  a  trellis  ;  a  stake  5  or  6  feet  out 
of  the  ground  will  answer  for  the  first  two  years. 
Keep  the  shoot  tied  up  to  this ;  if  other  shoots 
start  from  the  root  or  the  old  wood,  remove  them. 
In  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  or  where  the  leaf  joins  the 
stem,  a  shoot  may  appear,  this  is  a  lateral,  do  not 
remove  it  entirely,  but  pinch  all  off  but  one  leaf ; 
if  it  makes  another  start,  pinch  that  back  to  one 
leaf,  and  so  on,  should  it  start  again.  Should  the 
vine  reach  the  top  of  the  stake,  let  it  take  care  of 
itself.  If  the  vine  was  planted  last  year,  and  two 
shoots  are  grown,  keep  these  tied  to  the  stake  and 
treated  in  the  same  way.  On  established  vines, 
keep  the  laterals  pinched  as.  above,  and  when  the 
shoots  are  as  long  as  desired,  stop  them  by  pinch¬ 
ing.  Insects  that  now  appear  are  mostly  those 
that  can  be  hand-picked. 

Mildew. — Keep  a  careful  watch,  and  if  whitish 
patches  appear  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf,  the 
growing  shoot,  or  the  fruit  cluster,  use  sulphur  at 
once.  Bellow's  for  the  purpose  are  sold  at  the  seed 
and  agricultural  warehouses.  Sift  the  sulphur  be¬ 
fore  putting  it  into  the  bellows,  and  in  using  the 
bellows  so  manage  it  that  a  light  cloud  of  the  sul¬ 
phur  will  be  scattered,  to  settle  upon  the  vines. 
Choose  a  calm  day.  Repeat  the  sulphur  after  a  rain. 

Strawberries. — If  grown  in  single  rows,  remove  the 
mulch  when  the  picking  is  over,  fork  in  manure, 
keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  and  remove  the 
runners.  If  the  alternate  system  is  followed,  the 
spaces  that  have  bebn  used  as  paths  this  season  are 
to  be  manured,  forked  up,  and  raked  level  to  make 
a  rich  fine  bed  into  whic’h  the  ruuners  from  the  old 
plants  are  to  be  directed.  If  pot  layering  is  prac¬ 
tised,  layer  the  earliest  runners.  This  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  private  gardens  ;  it  is  simply  to  sink  in 
I  the  soil  small  pots  filled  with  rich  Soil,  under  the 


runners  as  they  appear ;  place  the  runner  on  the 
soil  of  the  pot,  and  put  a  clod  on  the  stem  to  hold 
it  until  it  has  taken  root.  When  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots,  turn  out  the  balls  of  earth  and  set 
them  in  a  new  bed.  Plants  so  treated  will  go  on 
and  grow  and  bear  a  good  crop  next  year. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries. — Treat  all  plants  that 
come  up,  and  are  not  wanted  for  next  year’s  fruit¬ 
ing  as  weeds.  Those  to  grow  should  be  stopped 
by  pinching  at  6  feet  for  Blackberries  and  4  ft.  for 
Raspberries.  When  the  fruit  is  off  of  either,  cut 
out  the  old  canes  that  have  borne  it. 

Currants. — The  long  weak  shoots  that  push  from 
the  interior  are  to  be  broken  out,  and  also  all  others 
not  needed.  Pick  the  fruit  early,  as  soon  as  well 
colored,  for  jelly,  but  for  table  use  let  it  be  thor¬ 
oughly  ripened. 

Biitchen  and  Maflcet  darden. 

Have  no  waste  ground  where  weeds  may  grow. 
When  the  early  crops  are  off,  clear  and  plant  again. 

Asparagus. — Pull  such  weeds  as  appear,  and  if 
the  Asparagus  Beetle  is  discovered,  cut  away  the 
branches  on  which  their  eggs  are  placed. 

Beans. — Plant  for  late;  the  Refugee  is  best  for 
salting  and  pickling.  Pinch  the  Limas  when  they 
have  reached  the  top  of  the  pole. 

Beets. — Sow  for  succession  of  young  roots  and  to 
supply  beet  greens.  Sow  only  early  sorts  now. 

Cabbages. — Set  out  for  late  crop.  They  need  rich 
soil,  and  must  be  kept  clean  and  watched  for 
worms.  Catch  the  white  butterflies  early  in  the 
morning,  when  they  are  slow  in  moving. 

Celery. — Set  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  six 
inches  in  the  row  on  the  level,  in  well  manured  soil. 
The  trench  system  has  nearly  gone  out  of  practice. 

Cam-ots. — Thin ;  hoe  until  the  tops  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  work  among  them. 

* 

Corn. — Plant  early  sorts  for  late  use  and  drying. 
Save  seed  from  best  specimens  of  the  early  crop. 

Cucumbers. — Dust  with  ashes  or  lime  to  keep  off 
striped  beetle. 

Egg  Plants  can  be  forced  by  the  use  of  liquid  ma¬ 
nure.  Keep  the  fruit  off  the  ground  by  placing 
straw  under  it.  If  Potato  Bugs  abound,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  save  the  egg  plants  without  daily  vigilance. 

Melons. — Remove  late  sets  that  would  not  ripen. 
Save  only  pure  seed.  Turn  to  secure  even  ripening. 

Onions. — Harvest  as  soon  as  the  tops  die  down. 
Store  in  a  cool  airy  place. 

Sweet  Potatoes.— Do  not  let  the  vines  root.  Move 
them  when  hoeing  by  lifting  with  the  hoe  handle. 

Squashes. — Keep  clear  of  bugs  by  hand-picking. 
Let  the  vines  strike  root  at  the  joints. 

Tomatoes. — Keep  from  the  ground  by  frames 
or  trellises.  Brush  or  hay  is  better  than  nothing. 

Flower  (Barden  so  sal  Lawn. 

Everything  should  be  kept  in  good  order.  Mow 
the  lawn  when  it  needs  it. . .  .Remove  large  weeds 

that  may  start  up _ If  the  weather  is  dry,  water 

should  be  used  freely. . .  .The  edgiugs  to  beds  and 
walks  should  be  kept  neatly  cut. . . .  Bedding  plants 
need  much  care  now,  as  they  will  grow  rapidly,  and 
will  often  need  the  knife _ Cut  away  flower  clus¬ 

ters  of  plants  cultivated  for  their  foliage,  and  trim 
and  shape  to  suit  the  design ....  Tall  flowering 
plants,  like  Dahlias,  Gladioluses,  Lilies,  etc.,  will 
require  stakes.  Do  not  use  unsightly  devices  for 
holding  up  plants  ;  straight  stems  of  shrubs  are 
better  than  painted  sticks. ..  .Climbers  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  away  from  their  supports.... 
Keep  the  ground  clean  around  perennials ;  and 
save  seed  of  all  plants  as  they  ripen. 

Greenlioiise  anti  Window  Plants., 

This  is  a  difficult  time  of  year  to  keep  the  green¬ 
house  looking  attractive.  Shading  must  be  used. 
Whitewash  is  the  cheapest — muslin  on  the  outside 
of  sash  is  perhaps  the  best. . .  .Frequent  sprinkling 
of  walks,  etc.,  is  necessary  to  keep  the  rooms  cool. 

- Fumigate  at  frequent  intervals,  and  allow  a 

good  circulation  of  pure  air.... If  the  weather  is 
dry,  it  is  a  good  time  to  get  and  store  the  year’s 
supply  of  sphagnum  moss  from  the  peat  bogs. 
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Commercial  Matters  — Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  June  13 th, 
1879,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  tsansaotions  at  tub  new  yoiiic  maekkts. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats 
27d’s  this  in’tli.. 447,000  4,510,000  3,107,000  385,000  339,000  952,000 

26  cl’s  last  m’th .  .391,000  3,709,000  2,441,000  297,000  351,000  938,000 

Sai.ics  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  (l’s  this m’l)502,000  10,763,000*  6,215,000*  603,000 101,000  1,469,000* 

26  (l’s  last  m’li  111,000  8,504,000*  5,763,000*  474,000  382,000  1,307,000 
*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery. 

li.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Rkcicipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1879.  .447.000  4,510,000  3,107,000  385,000  339,000  952,000 

26  days  1878.. 311,000  4,812,000  3,017,000  646,000  307,000  811,000 
Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

*27  days  1S79.  .502,000  10,763,000  6,215,000  603,000  101,000  1,469,000 
26  days  1878.  .413,000  5,109,000  4,815,000  741,000  229,000  1,973,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

busli.  bnsli.  bush.  bush.  bush,  bush 
June  10,’79..  1,981,368  744,330  118,773  128,542  217,046  84,549 

June  11, ’78..  1,487,700  676,626  148,389  197,507  603,152  238, 2S5 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1,  to  June  12. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  busli.  busli.  bush,  busli.  busli.  bush. 

1879.. 1,316, 000  18,872,918  13,873,494  1,848.600  100.800  326,400  173,450 

1878-1,119,950  20,252,242  10,805,561  1,904,500  1,477,800  747,400  252,200 

Current  Wuolrsai.k  Prices. 


Super  to  Extra  South’ll.  3  40  @6  75 

••  Extra  Genesee .  4  40  @6  00 

••  Superfine  Western _ 

••  Extra  Western  .  3  65  @9  00 

“  “  Minnesota .  3  (i“  _~ 

Rye  Ff.oui:,  Superfine. .. .  2  85  @3  40 

Corn-Meat .  2  10  " 

Oat  Meal,  bbl .  2  75 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

Red  and  Amber . 

Spring . . 

Corn— Yellow . . 

••  White . 

Mixed . 

Oats .  . 

Rye  . .  .  . 

Barley  . . . 

Hay— Bale,  id  100  lbs  . 

Straw,  ft  100  lbs . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ft  lb  . 

Hops— Crop  of  1878,  1ft  lb . 

1877,  ft  ft . 

olds,  ft  ft . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ft  ft 
Seed— Clover,  West.  &  St.ftft 

Timothy,  ft  bushel . 

Flax,  ft  busli  el . 

TonACCO,  Kentucky,  &c.,ftlb. 

•  •  Seed  Leaf,  ft  ft  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ft  ft 
••  Domestic,  pulled,  ft  lb  .. 

••  California . 

Tallow,  ft  ft  .  ..  .. 

Oil-Cake— ft  ton  .  .  27  50  @27  75 

Fork— Mess,  ft  barrel  .  9  00  @10  00 

Extra  Prime,  fl  barrel.  9  50  @10  25 

Beef— Extra  mess .  10  50  @11  50 

Laud,  in  trcs.  &  bbls,  ft  100  1b  6  15  @  6  674  6  35  @6  85 


May  12. 

J  une  13. 

@  4  35 

*3  40 

@  4  85 

1  @  6  75 

3  45 

@  G  75 

)  @  6  00 

4  40 

@  6  00 

)  @  3  90 

3  40 

@  3  80 

i  @  9  00 

3  75 

@  8  75 

i  @  8  75 

3  75 

@  8  75 

i  @  3  40 

2  90 

@  3  50 

1  @  2  40 

1  90 

@  2  25 

@  5  75 

2  75 

@  6  00 

@  1  17J* 

1  00 

®  1  184 

95  @  1  22 
74  @  1  06 4 


9.5  @  1  17>S 

77  @  1  06 

45  @  55 

45  @  "  ■ 

44  @ 

30  @ 

58  @ 

40  @ 

30  @ 

30  @ 

12£@ 

5  @ 

2  @ 

1  @ 

35  @ 

6  @ 

1  20  @  1  40  1  20  ®  1  37H 


55 

134® 

55 

52 

45K@ 

5!  4 

47 

40  @ 

114 

42 

36  @ 

45 

64 

59  @ 

65  4 

95 

Nominal. 

80 

SO  @ 

80 

55 

35  @ 

60 

1-2K 

12%@ 

13 

13 

5  @ 

12 

4 

2  @ 

4 

2 

1  @ 

2 

46 

35  @ 

47 

7 

Nominal. 

2H@ 
5  @ 
18  @ 
16  @ 
9  @ 

6X@ 


_ 

Nominal. 

“  Tobacco 

do 

do 

50.00 

114 

2  4®  114 

“  Rye 

do 

do 

10.00 

40 

5  @  40 

“  Wheat 

do 

do 

15.00 

20  @  40 

13  @  36 

10  @  25 

5%@  6 

—  @29  00 
9  30  @10  25 
8  75  @  — 

10  50  @11  50 


17 
17 
1% 
14 
12 

22  @  35 


5  @ 
4  @ 
2  @ 
10  @ 


Butter— State,  f>  1b .  7  @  19 

••  Western. poor  to  fey,  1b.  5  @  19 

Cheese  .  .  ...  2  @  8 

Eggs— Fresh,  ft  dozen  .  10 4®  13 

Poultry'— Fowls,  ft  lb .  9  @  14 

••  Chickens,  ft  B> .  20  @  35 

ft  pair .  75  @  1  40  —  @  — 

”  Roosters,  ft  ft .  5  @  7  4  @ 

Turkeys— ft  lb .  12  @  18 

Geese,  ft  pair .  .  75  @2  00 

■■  ft  ft . —  @  —  — 

Ducks,  ft  pair .  50  ®  90 

ft  lb .  —  @  — 

Capons,  ft  ft  . .  20  @  25 


Snipe,  per  doz . 

Pigeons,  ft  doz. 
Plovick,  ft  doz. 


50  @  2  00 
30  @  3  25 

—  @  —  1  50 


8 

@  18 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheen. 

Swine. 

75 

@  2  00 

Average  per  Week . 10,648 

65 

5,306 

31,706 

34,804 

@  — 

do. 

do.  last  Month  ..9,976 

64 

4,667 

22,670 

34,482 

40 

@  70 

/Si  _ 

do. 

do.  prev’s  Month .  8,830 

65 

2,303 

20,903 

28429 

Apples, fi  barrel .  1  00  @  2  50 

Oranges,  ft  bbl .  —  @  — 

ft  box .  —  @  — 

Strawherp.ies,  ft  quart .  25  @  75 

Cherries,  ft  ft .  —  @  — 

Potatoes,  ft  bbl .  2  00  @  3  50 

new, .  5  00  @  7  00 

Sweet,  ft  bbl .  2  75  @3  50 

Turnips  ft  bbl .  1  25  @1  75 


20  @  25 

40  @  2  00 
25  @  1  00 
50  1  75 

1  00  @  2  75 


@ 


10 


2  25 
2  25 


5  @.  12 


3  25 
6  5'J 
2  75  @  3  25 
1  50  @2  00 


rvliite,  ft  100  bunches.  —  @  —  2  75  @  4  00 

'.nn  —  —  »*T  fJA  o%VAnll  1  C\  fl  Qft  /TtY 


Tomatoes,  new,  ft  small  box.  75  @100 

“  ft  crate .  ..  —  @  — 

Radishes,  neYV  18  100  bun _  75  @  1  Ofi 

Beans— ft  bushel .  1  15  @  3  00 

Peas— Canada,  In  bond,  ft  bu  75  @  78 

new  So.,  ft  bnl .  50  @  1  00 

String  Beans,  new,  ft  busli.  75  @  1  25 

Broom-corn .  2  ©  614 

Beets,  new,  ft  100  bunches.. .  —  ® 


30  @  50 

1  25  @  2  50 
25  @  50 

75  @  1  50 
-  ‘  75 

1  50 


74 
1  00 


Asparagus,  new,  ft  doz.  bun.  1  50 
Cabbages—  ft  100  . . . 

Spinach,  So.,  ft  bbl 


■Onions— ft  bbl. 


_  S  25 
2  00  @13  00 
'5  @  1  00  — 


1  00  @  3  50 

2  @  6  >2 

2  50  @4  08 
1  00  @  1  50 

50  @  5  50 


2  00  @  3  00  — 


ft  crate .  1  25  @  1  50 


Squash,  ft  crate. 
CJtcumbers,  new,  ft  crate. . . 


2  00 
1  00 


4  00 
3  00 


50  @ 


2  25 


Business  in  the  Breadstuff  line  has  been  again  on  a  lib¬ 
eral  scale,  and  generally  at  stronger  prices.  Flour  has 
been  more  sought  after,  in  good  part  for  export,  at.  hard¬ 
ening  rates,  on  comparatively  moderate  offerings,  especi¬ 
ally  of  the  more  desirable  classes  of  Extras  of  both  Spring 
and  Winter  Wheat,  product ;  regular  shipping  Extras  hav¬ 
ing  been  unusually  scarce.  Wheat  has  been  quoted 
higher,  and  at  the  close  strong  at  the  improvement, 
the  stack  having  been  well  concentrated  and  held  under 
firm  control,  largely  on  speculative  account.  The  demand 
has  been  quite  brisk,  export  buyers  operating  freely. 
■Crop  and  weather  reports  have  been  of  an  unsatisfactory 
tenor.  Cable  advices  have  been  of  stronger  markets. 
Corn  lias  been  in  better  supply  and  pressed  for  sale, 
leading  to  a  decline  on  an  active  movement.  Extensive 


shipments  of  Wheat  and  Corn — notably  of  Corn — have 
been  reported  from  first  hands,  in  the  way  of  through 
freight  from  the  West.  Bye  has  been  in  very  good  re¬ 
quest,  at  slightly  advanced  figures.  O.its  have  been  in 
more  urgent  demand  for  prompt  and  forward  delivery,  at 
a  sharp  advance,  though  closing  irregularly  ..  Hog  pro¬ 
ducts  have  been  quoted  dearer  and  fairly  active.  Beef  and 
Beef  Hams  quiet  at  former  rates.  Butter  and  Cheese 

lower  on  free  offerings,  and  a  moderate  inquiry _ Wool 

has  been  of  very  ready  sale  at  a  further  improvement, 
closing  strong,  on  a  meagre  supply  of  desirable  qualities 
in  the  seaboard  markets. ...  Cotton  has  been  less  active, 
and  at  the  close  quoted  lower  and  weak. . .  Hops  quiet  at 
about  former  quotations. . .  .Hay  in  less  request  at  easier 

prices.  Straw  wanted  at  full  figures _ Tobacco  in  fair 

demaud  and  steady _ Petroleum  declined  sharply,  and 

left  off  at  about  the  lowest  figures  known  to  this  interest, 

on  a  liberal  supply  and  moderate  call  from  shippers _ 

Naval  Stores  also  weaker  and  slow  of  sale. .. .Ocean 
freights  closed  somewhat  firmer,  with  a  better  demand 
reported  for  accommodation  for  early  use,  especially  for 
Grain,  Flour,  Petroleum,  Provisions,  Lumber,  and  Coal. 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton . $1G.OO@$1S.OO 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00®  20.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  21.00®  23.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton .  35.00®  40.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  25.00®  — 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  S> . .  2@  3 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potasii  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  @94c. 

Sulphate  ol  Potash  (potasli  41  per  cent)  per  lb _  3  @3 lie. 

do.  do.  (potasli  27H  per  cent)  per  lti..  14@\%c. 

German  Potasli  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton.$  15.00@,18.00 

Muriate  of  Potasli  (potasli  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  2  @24c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  .  3%c.@14c 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  lb .  i'4c.@l%c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  percent)  per  ton . $40.00@T5.00 

No.  1.  Peruv.  Guano  10  p.ct..  ammonia,  standard,  18  toil. .$56.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  $  ton,  cargo  K  '56.00 

do.  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.00  p.  c. .  65.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  18  toil . .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  llarv  Bone,. . .55.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1,000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils)  per  1,000  lbs _ 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  “A”  Brand,  (for  wheat) 

per  1,000  lbs . 20.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do.  . 17.50 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton . 42.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.00 

do.  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Manure  per  1.000  lbs. .  .23.00 
do.  Corn  do . per  1,000  lbs _ 23.75 


Stockbridge  Corn  Manure,  per  acre.. 
“  Potato  do  do 


20.00 

10.00 


Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton .  45.00 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton .  33.00 

Baugli’s  (Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  ton..  45.00 

Walton,  Wliann  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate _  40.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 

I'ui’k  Ijre>8lock  JTInrltets. 

RECEIPTS. 


W K I? K  ENDING 

Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Mav  19 . 

198 

6,230 

33.501 

30,280 

May  25 . 

.  10.179 

47 

5,092 

31,240 

36,403 

June  2 . 

.11,325 

65 

5,589 

31,213 

34,196 

June  9  . 

.  8.758 

43 

4,314 

30.870 

34,336 

Total  for  4  Weeks. 

.  42,594 

260 

21,225 

126,824 

135,215 

tlo.forprev.l  TFee£s39,904 

257 

18,670 

90,680 

137,927 

The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows: 
weekending  Range.  Larger  Sales.  Aver. 

Mav  19 .  SH@10Sfc.  9  @  9%c.  94c. 

May  26 .  8  @10^c.  8%®  94c.  9  c. 

June  2 . 6  @10fi;c.  84®  94c.  8%c. 

June  9 .  8  @10Xe.  S%@  94c.  94c. 

Beeves. — The  extraordinary  receipts  and  the  unfa¬ 
vorable  weather  totally  upset  the  market  the  past  month, 
and  prices  fell  oil'  very  largely.  The  first  week  opened 
with  a  decline  of  |-c.  lb,  another  Jc.  was  lost  the  sec¬ 
ond  week,  a  further  tumble  occurred,  and  it  was  only  in 
the  last  iveek  under  notice  that  the  decline  was  stopped 
by  a  wise  reduction  of  supply.  Dressed  beef  shared  the 
decline,  and  was  at  times  unsalable  at  any  price.  A  light 
supply  improved  matters,  and  }c.  $  fi)  was  regained  at 
one  bound,  with  a  brisk  business.  During  the  depres¬ 
sion,  heavy  cattle  were  quite  neglected,  a  significant  cir¬ 
cumstance  for  breeders,  feeders,  and  shippers.  Sales 
were  made  of  56tt>  Montana  cattle  at  9c.,  and  Colorado  at 
8}c.  <p  B>  for  export;  good  natives  of  56ft)  at  8i@9ic.,  and 
56  to  57ft>  average  at  9£@10c. ;  and  fancy  selected  steers 
atlOJc.  sp  ib.  A  hopeful  feeling  marked  the  close,  and 
many  cattle  were  held  back  for  the  further  advance  look¬ 
ed  for Cows.— Lower  prices  were  paid  for  cows, 

which  were  in  poor  demand.  The  orders  given  by  the 
Cattle  Inspectors  that  cows  sent  out  of  the  State  should 
be  closely  examined  for  the  detection  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  before  shipment  greatly  restricts  trade.  It  is 
obviously  to  the  interest  of  dealers,  and  all  others  con¬ 
cerned,  to  quickly  stamp  out  this  contagions  disease _ 

Calves. — The  market  opened  lower  under  the  general 
depression,  but  quickly  recovered  and  advanced  fully  lc. 
$  ft) ;  closing  actively  at  3}@3}c.  for  buttermilk  ;  4c.  for 
coarse  calves,  and  4}@5£c.  for  prime  veals,  all  for  live 

weights.  Fancy  veals  reached  6c.  $  fii _ Sheep  and 

Lambs.- A  gradual  advance  has  been  gained  for  sheep, 
and  lambs  have  been  steady.  Common  to  fair  sheep 


brought  3i@l£c.  sg  fl)  live  weight ;  good  to  prime,  4f@ 
5ic.,  and  lambs  5|@8j-c.  11).  Dressed  mutton  has  sold 

freely  at  7i@8Jc.,  and  lamb  at  14@16c.  <p  fl> _ Swine. 

—Live  hogs  have  been  firm  and  steady  at  33£@4c.  (g  fl). 
City  dressed  is  quoted  at  4%®5^c.  fl). 

Horse  Market.— A  fair  business  has  been  done  in 
horses,  at  $110, '3)130  per  head  for  common  workers ; 
light  ones  sell  at  $75  to  $100  per  head  :  heavy  drafi  horses 
have  brought  $200 @$325  per  head  ;  and  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  inquiry  for  carriage  and  coach  horses,  at  from  $200 
to  $400  per  head  for  driving  animals,  and  $000  to  $1000 
for  fancy  teams.  Indian  ponies  have  been  introduced  in 
the  market,  and  sold  readily  at  $100  @$150  per  head  for 
use  in  pony  phaetons  for  park  and  road  driving. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  uie  throw  inU)  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members: 
or  a  small  club  may  he  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  37,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
ifto  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Read  tl»e  Advertising-  Columns.— 

Letters  are  daily  received  by  the  editors,  asking  where 
pigs,  fowls,  seeds,  fertilizers,  machinery,  etc.,  can  be 
procured.  We  consider  all  the  information  of  this  kind 
that  is  given  in  the  advertising  pages  sufficient,  if  those 
needing  anything  will  only  look  there  ;  and  can  not  find 
room  to  repeat  wlrnt  is  already  plainly  told  elsewhere. 
Every  page  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  including  the 
covers,  is  interesting  reading,  and  should  all  be  carefully 
examined  every  month.  In  addition  to  lookingafter  what 
one  may  want,  the  reading  of  what  others  have  to  say,  in 
offering  their  wares,  etc.,  starts  up  some  new  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader. — When  writing  to  any  advertiser,  al¬ 
ways  tell  him  in  what  paper  his  advertisement  was  seen. 

Tlie  German  (Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  Can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Sending  Papers.— Those  who  wish  to  bring  to 
our  notice  an  article  in  a  local,  or  other  paper,  should 
direct  the  paper  to  “  The  Editors,”  and  mark  the  article 
so  plainly  that  it  will  catch  the  eye  at  once.  If  the  paper 
is  directed  to  “  The  Orange  Judd  Company,”  and  the 
article  is  not  marked,  the  clerk  who  opens  the  mail  has 
no  means  of  distinguishing  the  paper  from  one  of  the 
regular  exchanges,  and  it  fails  to  reach  the  editors.  We 
have  just  torn  up  an  accumulated  file  of  letters  and  postal 
cards,  informing  us  that  papers  containing  such  and  such 
articles  had  been  sent,  but  which,  probably  from  disre¬ 
garding  the  above,  have  failed  to  reach  those  for  whom 
they  were  intended. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  the  dollar  at  4s.  2d. 

Horticultural  Exhibition.—1 The  spring  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society  opens  just  as 
rve  go  to  press.  A  brief  visit  enabled  us  to  see  that  the 
exhibition,  while  not  so  full  as  some  former  ones,  is  not 
behind  any  in  the  character  of  the  exhibits.  We  Yvere 
surprised  to  see  so  few  exhibitors  of  Strawberries ;  the 
principal  collections  Yvere  by  E  P.  Roe,  ConiYvall-on-the- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  E.  &  J.  C.  Williams,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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Forced  Peaches  were  shown  by  Edward  Huckens,  and 
hot-house  Grapes  by  John  Eagan.  The  Parsons  Sons  Co., 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  were  strong  in  rare  Evergreens,  Japan 
Maples,  and  other  new  Japanese  plants.  Orchids  were 
in  larger  numbers  than  at  any  former  show;  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  Isaac  Buchanan  and  J.  S.  Bush  being-  placed  to¬ 
gether  made  a  rare  display  of  these  rare  beauties.  Peter 
Henderson’s  several  collections  occupied  a  large  space; 
his  specimen  Coleuses  and  Geraniums  being  very  fine,  as 
were  his  cut  flowers  and  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous 
plants.  Wm.  Bennett,  of  Flatbush,  deservedly  took  a 
first  prize  for  his  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  including 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  many  others,  all  showing  excellent 
culture.  A  large  specimen  of  the  Pitcher-plant,  Nepen¬ 
thes  HookeH ,  in  J.  S.  Bush’s  excellent  collection,  was  one 
of  the  finest  plants  in  the  exhibition.  Isaac  Buchanan’s 
Palms,  Agaves,  and  other  succulents,  were  conspicuous 
for  their  excellence.  Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  large  collection  of  Hardy  Perennials,  which  took 
the  first  prize  in  that  class.  While  we  cannot  enumerate 
all  the  attractive  features,  we  would  not  omit  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  native  plants  by  C.  R.  Hexamer,  of  New  Castle, 
N.  Y.,  showing  great  industry  in  collecting  and  accurate 
knowledge  in  naming.  There  were,  of  course,  many  so- 
called  Floral  Designs,  which,  as  a  whole,  we  are  glad  to 
say  were  less  horrible  than  these  enormities  usually 
are,  and  in  bouquets  were  some  of  exquisite  beauty. 

Til e  Beatli  of  Silas  Moore.— Several  weeks 
ago,  we  have  not  the  date,  there  died,  near  Providence, 
R.  I.,  one  who  made  little  noise  in  the  world,  but  who 
lived  a  useful  life.  Silas  Moore,  well  known  in  New 
England,  was  of  a  class  of  which  we  can  not  have  too 
many,  a  nurseryman  who  could  always  be  relied  upon  to 
give  his  customer  good  advice  and  good  stock.  He  did 
much  in  a  quiet  way,  and  the  present  advanced  condition 
of  fruit  culture  in  Rhode  Island  and  the  adjoining  por¬ 
tions  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  is  largely  due  to 
his  influence.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  the 
.meetings  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  and  kept 
himself  well  informed  in  all  that  related  to  fruit  culture. 

Tlie  Indian  Territory.— “  D.  H.,”  and  others. 
No  part  of  this  Territory,  much  less  “  14,000,000  acres,” 
as  the  sensational  circular  says,  is  open  for  settlement. 
However  unwise  it  may  have  been  for  the  Government 
to  make  this  reservation,  the  treaty  will  be  observed 
until  properly  set  aside,  and  those  who  are  tempted  by 
statements  like  those  you  send,  to  invade  the  Territory, 
will  sooner  or  later  find  themselves  in  trouble.  There  is 
as  yet  an  abundance  of  land  in  which  to  find  a  home 
without  violating  a  sacred  compact. 

American  Veterinary  College.— The  Annual 
Announcement  of  this  Department  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  states  that  the  loth  year  in  the 
education  of  veterinary  medical  students  just  closed  has 
been  a  most  prosperous  one.  In  consequence  of  the 
large  increase  of  students,  the  Trustees  have  provided 
greater  accommodations  for  the  coming  classes.  The 
standard  is  being  constantly  raised,  and  certificates  of 
collegiate  or  academic  education,  or  a  matriculative  ex¬ 
amination  is  required  of  all  candidates.  The  course  is  a 
graded  one,  and  stated  examinations  are  held  as  in  regu¬ 
lar  colleges.  A  free  scholarship  is  offered  to  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  and  one  to  each  State  Agricultural 
Society  in  the  country.  Application  concerning  these  to 
be  made  by  the  Societies  and  Dept,  on  or  before  the  first 
of  September  of  each  year.  Accompanying  the  An¬ 
nouncement  is  a  Report  of  the  American  Veterinary 
Hospital,  a  valuable  Department  of  the  College.  During 
the  year  ending  March,  1879,  1,895  animals  were  treated, 
of  which  22  died,  24  were  destroyed,  and  1,850  relieved  or 
cured.  Free  clinic  patients  treated,  462.  A.  Liautard, 
M.  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  Chief  Surgeon. 

Does  Paris  Green  Poison  tlie  Potatoes  ? 

— This  is  an  important  question,  and  though  we  have, 
in  former  years,  given  our  reasons  for  asserting  that  there 
is  no  danger  from  this  source,  the  repetition  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  makes  it  necessary  to  briefly  go  over  the  samegrouud 
again,  to  meet  the  doubts  of  new  readers.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  this  compound  of  arsenic  will  get  into  the  soil, 
but  the  quantity  will  be  less  than  '/900  of  a  grain  for  each 
square  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  nothing  enters  the  plant  except  in  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  water  of  the  soil.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
Paris  Green  soon  combines  with  the  oxide  of  iron  of  the 
soil  and  forms  an  insoluble  compound.  Professor  R.  C. 
Kcdzie,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  who  has 
thoroughly  investigated  this  question,  concludes:  “1st. 
Paris  Green  that  has  been  four  months  in  the  soil,  no 
longer  remains  as  such,  but  has  passed  into  some  less 
soluble  state,  and  is  unaffected  by  the  ordinary  solvents 
of  the  soil.  2nd.  When  applied  in  small  quantities,  such 
as  alone  are  necessary  in  destroying  injurious  insects,  it 
does  not  affect  the  health  of  the  plant.  3d.  The  power  of 
the  soil  to  hold  arsenious  acid  and  arsenit.es  in  insoluble 
form  will  prevent  water  from  becoming  poisoned  unless 


the  Green  is  used  in  excess  of  any  requirements  as  an 
insecticide.”  If  potatoes  to  which  Paris  Green  had  been 
applied  were  poisonous,  we  should  have  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  it,  since  millions  of  bushels  have  been  eaten 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  only  source  of  danger  is 
in  the  careless  handling  and  use  of  the  Green,  and  it 
should  be  kept  and  used  with  the  full  knowledge  of  its 
highly  poisonous  qualities,  and  no  familiarity  with  it 
should  lead  to  carelessness  in  handling  or  using  it.  Keep 
the  poison  carefully  locked  up,  and  the  pails  or  whatever 
vessels  are  used  in  mixing  and  applying  it  where  they  can 
not  be  got  at  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Bone  Crusher.— “J.  T.  B.,”  Great  Falls,  N.  II. 
Bones  cannot  be  crushed  economically  with  one-horse 
power.  From  5  to  7  are  required;  as  the  bones  are  very 
tough  and  hard  to  break  up.  The  cheapest  power  is  a 
steam  engine,  and  an  excellent  mill  is  the  Bogacdus  Ec¬ 
centric;  there  are  many  mills  made  by  other  makers,  and 
a  lever  horse-power  would  supply  the  force  required. 

“  Stony  E*oint.”— The  storming  and  capture  of 
Stony  Point  by  “  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,”  was  one  of  the 
brilliant  and  important  acts  in  the  war  of  Independence. 
The  many  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  in 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  Stony  Point  is  situated,  and 
in  Orauge,  Putnam,  and  Westchester  Go’s.,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  all  within  easy  reach  of  the  Point,  are 
reminded  that  the  Centennial  anniversary  of  its  capture 
will  be  celebrated  with  much  “pempand  ceremony,”  in¬ 
cluding  a  sham  fight,  to  illustrate  the  real  one,  on  the 
10th  of  the  present  month.  This  occurs  at  a  time  when 
most  of  the  neighboring  farmers  can  well  spare  a  day  to 
recreation,  and  they  will  do  well  to  devoting  it  to  reviv¬ 
ing  the  memory  of  the  patriotic  deeds  of  theirforefathers. 

Silver’s  Berry  Picker. — This  is  rather  a  berry 
holder  than  a  berry  picker;  it  consists  of  a  small  rubber 
cup,  so  held  by  a  loop  around  the  other  fingers  as  to  lenvc 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  free.  Its  chief  use  is  to  avoid 
the  holding  of  small  berries  in  the  hand  until  enough  arc 
gathered  to  transfer  to  the  basket.  For  such  small  fruits 
as  raspberries,  huckleberries,  etc.,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be 
found  convenient. 

The  Ensilage  of  Maize.— The  preservation  of 
corn-fodder  in  the  fresh  state,  by  packing  it  in  silos,  or 
tanks,  from  which  air  is  excluded,  promises  to  be  of  so 
great  importance  to  our  farmers,  that  we  would  give  all 
items  of  interest  relating  to  it.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  translation  of  M.  Goffart’s  work,  “The  Ensilage  of 
Maize,”  and  its  publication  by  J.  B.  Brown,  Esq.  We 
have  now  received  a  small  pamphlet  intended  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  this  work.  This  contains  letters  by  M. 
Goffart,  the  author,  and  from  others,  and  other  matters  of 
interest,  to  those  investigating  the  subject,.  As  this  has 
its  title,  “  Addenda  to  Accompany  the  Ensilage  of 
Maize,”  we  presume  that  it  will  be  supplied  to  those  who 
have  already  purchased  the  book. 

A  New  Small  Fruit  Nursery.— Mr.  J.  T. 

Lovett,  for  many  years  with  A.  Hance  &  Son,  and  later 
with  E.  P.  Roe,  has  started  in  business  for  himself  at  Lit¬ 
tle  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  We  are  glad  to  welcome 
in  any  branch  of  horticulture,  those  who  have  intelli¬ 
gence  and  enthusiasm  combined  with  business  ability,  and 
we  wish  Mr.  L.  much  success  in  his  new  enterprise. 

Beyburii,  Hunter  <fe  Co.— In  May  last  wo 
quoted  from  a  letter  by  a  Nebraska  correspondent,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  operations  of  scamps  who  were  operating  in 
the  lightning-rod  swindle  as  pretended  agen  ts  of  Reyburn, 
Hunter  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Our  correspondent  wrote 
that  “  no  such  concern  as  Reyburn,  Hunter  &  Co.  is  to  be 
found  in  Philadelphia  ”— in  this  he  was  in  error.  There 
is  such  a  concern,  which  has  been  long  established  and 
well  known  as  reputable  makers  of  lightning  rods  and 
other  wares.  The  fact  that  the  name  was  assumed  by  the 
Nebraska  swindlers  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  testimony  to 
their  respectability.  That  Reyburn,  Hunter  &  Co.  are 
well  and  favorably  known  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  their  friends  have  written  to  us  to  correct  the 
error — which  we  do  most  cheerfully. 

Good  News  from  Texas.— It  is  a  pleasant  in¬ 
dication  of  progress  in  Texas  to  receive  the  circular  of 
the  North  Texas  Pomological  Society.  The  Constitution 
is  conveniently  brief— in  fact,  a  model  in  that  respect ; 
n.  Tone  is  President,  and  T.  V.  Munson,  Secretary.  The 
meetings  are  held  monthly,  alternating  between  Sherman 
and  Denison.  We  expect  to  see  Texas  a  great  fruit  coun¬ 
try  in  time,  and  such  societies  help  greatly  to  this  end. 

Tlie  Mass.  Horticultural  Society  offers  a 
special  prize  of  $25  for  the  best  essay  on  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects:  Culture  of  Flowers  and  Foliage  for 
Winter  Decoration  and  the  Market,  with  a  list  of  the  most 
desirable  varieties ;  Profits  of  Farming  and  Gardening 


in  New  England  ;  The  most  Promising  new  Hardy  Or¬ 
namental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  their  tasteful  and  effec¬ 
tive  arrangement ;  Upon  any  Special  Action  of  Fertiliz¬ 
ers,  illustrated  by  Accurate  Experiments;  Upon  Flow¬ 
ers  for  the  Home,  with  lists  of  the  best  Annuals,  Herba¬ 
ceous  Perennials,  and  “  Bedding  Plants.”  These  prizes 
are  designed  to  elicit  new  facts,  and  preference  will  be 
given  to  essays  which  add  the  most  to  our  stock  of  in¬ 
formation.  Competition  open  to  all.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  address  Robert  Manning,  Secretary, Boston,  Mass. 

64 Tlie  Buckeye  Still  Victorious.” — Messrs. 
Adriance,  Platt  &  Co.,  the  makers  of  the  Buckeye  Mower, 
send  a  circular  in  which,  with  commendable  pride,  the 
above  announcement  appears  in  large  letters.  The  cir¬ 
cular  states  that  at  a  “  Grand  Field  Trial,”  held  at  Melle, 
France,  on  the  25th  of  May  last,  the  “Buckeye”  was 
awarded  the  First  Premium,  over  eighteen  of  the  leading 
machines  that  entered  into  competition  with  it.  One 
more  for  the  “  Buckeye.”— Next  1 Agricultural  inven¬ 
tors  are  coming  to  the  front.  Col.  McCormick,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  first  practical  Reaper,  has 
just  been  elected  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  as 
a  Correspondent  in  the  Department  of  Rural  Economy. 
A  well  deserved  honor. 

Posies  im  Iron  Pots. — There  has  appeared  this 
year,  a  new  “design”  for  flower  growing.  A  big  iron 
pot — a  veritable  dinner  pot — is  slung  to  a  tripod,  and  the 
flowers  take  the  place  of  bacon  and  cabbage  in  the  pot. 
To  add  to  the  absurdity,  if  possible,  the  pot  is  painted  a 
dazzling  Vermillion  red.  We  think  this  thing  is  intended 
to  represent  a  gypsies’  camp  kettle.  Next  to  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  invention  of  such  a  thing,  is  the  fact  that  peo¬ 
ple  have  actually  been  found  to  buy  it.  We  have  seen 
upon  a  city  lawn,  one  of  these  gimcracks,  and  were  sorely 
tempted  to  trespass  and  go  in  and  kick  the  thing  over,  as 
corrupting  the  good  taste  of  the  community.  Now  who 
will  invent  a  Floral  Frying  Pan,  or  a  Horticultural  Hog- 
trough?  Either  would  be  as  sensible  as  this  stew-pot. 

American  Association  for  tiic  Advancer 
meat  of  Science.— This  popular  Association  will 
meet  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  on  Aug.  27th  next.  These  gath- 
erings  are  very  pleasant  occasions  without  so  much  sci¬ 
ence  as  to  interfere  with  various  excursions  and  junket¬ 
ings.  They  are  practically  the  annual  “  outings  ”  of 
hard-worked  professors  and  other  men  of  science,  who 
enjoy  them  much  after  the  way  of  the  unscientific.  We 
would  not  imply  that  science  is  overlooked,  for  there  is 
a  plenty  of  it,  and  generally  presented  in  a  popular  man¬ 
ner.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Salem,  Mass.,  is  Permanent  Sec’y. 

A  Horse  Show  will  be  held  by  the  Brockport 
Union  Agricultural  Society  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  to 
celebrate  the  4th  of  July.— N.  N.  Beach  is  Secretary. 

I.arge  Band  Owners  in  Great  Britain.— 

According  to  the  Parliamentary  returns,  as  given  in  the 
“Financial  Reform  Almanac,”  421  persons  own  an  aver¬ 
age  of  54,348  acres  each— amounting  to  22,880,755  acres, 
or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  A 
plot  of  54,348  acres  is  equivalent  to  nearly  90  square 
miles,  or  a  plot  nearly  9J-  miles  square.  If  the  occupant 
of  such  a  plot  resided  at  its  center,  lie  would  have  to  go 
4J  miles  in  any  direction  to  get  off  his  own  land.  As  the 
division  is  not  equal,  many  own  much  larger  estates  than 
this.  These  22,880,755  acres  would  furnish  228,807  per¬ 
sons  with  a  100-acre  farm  each,  instead  of  being  monop¬ 
olized  by  421  owners,  as  is  now  the  case. 

“Pussley”  or  Purslane  on  tlie  Table.— 

“  Pussley,”  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country  at  least,  is 
regarded  as  the  representative  weed.  To  be  “  as  mean 
as  pussley,”  is  a  common  adage.  “He  lets  pussley 
get  ahead  of  him,”  is  applied  to  a  slack,  inefficient  gar¬ 
dener,  for  in  these  hot  July  and  August  days,  one  must 
be  smart  if  he  keeps  his  garden  free  of  “pussley.”  In 
midsummer  days,  when  peas  have  gone,  and  the  flush  of 
sweet  corn,  Lima  beaus,  and  other  late  garden  products 
has  not  come,  “try  Pussley”  —  Portulaca  if  the  Lat¬ 
in  name  sounds  better,  or  Pourpier  if  the  French  is 
preferable.  We  have  passed  months  and  months  when 
“  pussley,”  gathered  upon  the  far  western  plains  was  the 
only  accompaniment  to  our  salt  pork,  and  seemed  then 
the  best  green  thing  we  had  ever  eaten.  We  have  tried  it 
since,  and  can  assure  those  who  do  not  know  it  as  a  table 
vegetable,  that  it  is  most  acceptable.  For  ourselves,  did 
it  not  grow  of  itself,  we  should  follow  the  example  of 
the  French,  and  cultivate  it ;  they  consume  it  as  a 
salad  and  in  soups,  besides  cooking  it  after  the  manner 
of  spinach,  or  “greens.”  It  should  be  taken  when 
growing  rapidly  and  its  fat  stems  snap  short  and  tender, 
and  treated  like  other  grass.  In  looking  at  an  article 
on  its  culture  in  a  French  work  on  gardening,  we  find  it 
ends  thus:  “We  know  of  no  injurious  insect  that  at¬ 
tacks  the  Pourpier."— Neither  do  we— we  wish  we  did. 
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Tito  New  Compound  Microscope  ait  Ex¬ 
cellent  Investment.— We  should  not  so  frequently 
refer  to  this  instrument,  if  we  were  not  sure  that  it  is  a 
most  desirable  treasure.  We  can  think  of  no  other  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  same'amonnt  of  money,  except  for  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  that  will 
be  likely  to  bring  so  large  a  return  of  pleasure,  enjoyment, 
and  profitable  instruction.  Those  who  have  only  used  a 
Simple  Microscope,  or  a  set  of  double  or  triple  magnifiers, 
can  hardly  conceive  of  the  developments  and  wonderful 
revelations  of  a  good  Compound  Microscope  like  this  one, 
which  was  devised  specially  for  our  readers,  and  named 
the  “  American  Agriculturist  Compound  Microscope."  No 
one  who  has  seen  its  power  exhibited, has  failed  to  ex¬ 
press  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  delight.  Here  is  a  tiny 
insect,  a  small  flea,  for  example.  The  legs  are  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  yet  under  this  instrument  the 
feet  and  end  joints  of  the  legs  appear  to  be  of  a  length 
of  four  or  five  inches,  showing  large  “pinchers”  like  those 
of  a  lobster,  while  the  legs  are  covered  with  hairs  resemb¬ 
ling  great  thorns,  and  a  complicated  structure  is  exhibit¬ 
ed  very  clearly  to  the  eye.  Applying  the  Camera  Lucida, 
the  image  is  thrown  down  upon  paper  and  then  one  can, 
■with  a  pencil,  draw  it  upon  the  paper,  of  any  desired  mag¬ 
nitude,  as  from  one  to  four,  five,  or  six  inches  in  length. 
The  dust  upon  the  wings  of  butterflies  and  moths  be¬ 
comes  a  mass  of  beautiful  scales  or  feathers,  of  remarka¬ 
ble  form,  and  from  one  to  several  inches  in  length,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  power  of  the  instrument  used,  which  can 
be  changed  at  will  to  present  the  object  magnified  from 
25  to  150  diameters ,  or  many  thousand  times  the  natural 
surface  or  area.  The  smallest  bit  of  fine  polishing  pow¬ 
der,  sold  as  “  Silicon,”  under  this  glass  shows  an  infinite 
number  of  most  regular  organic  forms  of  more  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  than  anything  shown  by  the  best  kaleido¬ 
scope.  The  groat  variety  of  insects,  of  plants,  of  dust,  of 
foul  water,  etc.,  all  present  most  striking  objects  to  the 
eye.  One  of  these  instruments  should  be  placed  in  every 
school,  however  small,  and  indeed  one  may  well  be  in 
every  household.  The  annual  interest  on  the  cost  is  only 
a  few  shillings ;  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  it  by 
the  young  and  old  can  hardly  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and 
cents.  We  believe  we  have  done  a  good  work  in  bring¬ 
ing  so  valuable  an  instrument  within  reach  of  our 
readers,  at  a  cost  very  far  below  anything  of  like  value 
ever  before  produced.  While  the  price  to  the  public 
($15)  is  exceedingly  low,  and  unprecedented,  it  will  be 
supplied  to  our  subscribers  for  only  $10.  [And  for  the 
time  being  it  is  also  offered  as  a  present  to  any  one  send¬ 
ing  in  only  ten  new  subscribers  at  the  regular  rate  of 
$1.50  a  year  each.  A  full  description  is  given  in  our 
May  number,  pages  172,  173.  The  opinions  of  some  ex¬ 
pert  scientists  will  be  found  in  June  number,  page  240] 

Emery  Wheels.— “  M.  E.,”  New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
You  cannot  make  an  emery  wheel  half  so  cheaply  as  you 
can  buy  one.  Some  of  the  mixtures  to  hold  the  emery 
arc  patented  ;  the  common  method  is  to  use  a  thick  shel¬ 
lac  varnish  for  this  purpose.  The  Boynton  X  cut  saw  is 
best  gummed  by  means  of  an  emery  wheel  affixed  to  a 
lathe  or  mounted  on  a  frame.  Emery  wheels  can  be 
procured  from  or  through  any  dealer  in  hardware. 

Beauties  of  our  Language.- It  has  been  said 
that  the  English  is  the  only  language,  in  which  swearing 
is  possible.  It  is  a  wonderful  language  in  allowing  a 
greater  variety  of  profanity  than  any  others,  and  in  pos¬ 
sessing  a  force  which  all  others  lack.  The  capacities  of 
our  tongue  are  not  confined  to  the  variety  and  strength 
of  its  “cuss-words,”  but  its  richness  is  shown  by  pos¬ 
sessing  acatalogue  of  official  expressions,  which  common 
people  are  not  to  (or  at  least  don’t)  use,  but  which  are  re¬ 
served  for  the  great  men  of  the  land.  “Entomological 
vermin,”  “Chuckle-headed,  beetle-browed,  long-eared 
jackass  “Fiendish  braying:”  “Brawling  liars,”  “Con¬ 
temptible  jackass;”  “  Jackasses  scalp “  The  dirty  work 
of  tanning  his  hide,”  etc.  These  are  specimens  of  rich¬ 
ness,  but  we  do  not  give  them  with  the  idea  that  any  of 
our  readers  shall  presume  to  use  them.  This  is  official, 
or  wc  may  say,  court-language,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who,  whatever  other  qualifications  lie  may  have 
for  the  place  he  holds— but  does  not  fill — at  least  knows 
about  “  Entomological  vermin,”  and  is  a  judge  of  the 
bray  of  the  “Jackass.”  In  this  respect  Le  Due  is  a  success. 


Eastern  and  Western  Corn.— It  is  often 
stated,  and  is  generally  thought,  that  Eastern  corn  is  of 
greater  intrinsic  value  than  that  grown  at  the  West.  Pro¬ 
fessor  R.  C.  Kcdzie,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
has  recently  published  the  analyses  of  13  samples  of 
Michigan  Indian  corn.  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater,  of  the 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  has  compared 
these  results  with  the  analyses  of  several  kinds  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  other  corn,  with  the  following  results: 

“  The  average  of  albuminoids  in  the  Michigan  corn, 
(12.76  per  cent),  and  of  fat,  (5.68  per  cent)  are  slightly 
greater  than  those  of  the  Eastern  corn,  (not  sweet),  here 
reported,  (12.37  per  cent  albuminoids,  and  5.55  per  cent 
fat).  It  must  be  concluded  then,  from  this  comparison  of 
13  samples  of  corn  grown  in  Michigan  with  9  samples 
grown  in  Connecticut  and  North  Carolina,  that  the  aver¬ 
age  of  Eastern  and  Western  maize  is  nearly  the  same.” 

Record  of  a  Grade  Jersey  Cow.- “T.  B.  S.,” 
Wilmington  Del.,  sends  a  record  of  a  grade  Jersey  cow, 
as  follows.  •“  Susie,”  5  years  old,  had  her  third  calf 
Mar.  8,  1879.  April  5,  the  calf  was  taken  away,  and  since 
then  the  cow  gave  as  follows :  Week  ending  April  12, 
135  quarts.  April  19,  140  qts.,  April  26,  135  qts.,  to 
April  30,  4  days,  S5  quarts,  or  over  20  quarts  per  day. 
6%  days  milk  gave  10%  lbs.  of  butter.  The  cow  was 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Phillip  Farnan. 

Applying  Paris  Green.— One  of  an  ingenious 
turn  of  mind,  who  can  readily  adapt  the  means  at  hand 
to  some  new  use,  saves  many  a  dollar  in  the  course  of  a 

year.  An  example  of 
this  is  shown  in  the 
manner  in  which  Mr. 
G.  H.  Butler,  Van 
Bitren  Co.,  Michigan, 
converts  a  coffee-pot, 
after  it  has  served  its 
proper  uses,  into  a 
convenient  duster 
for  applying  Paris 
Green  to  the  potato- 
vines.  A  handle 
about  6  feet  long  is 
fastened  into  the 
spout  of  the  coffee¬ 
pot,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving;  the  bot¬ 
tom,  shown  separate,  just  below  the  handle,  is  per¬ 
forated  with  holes  by  means  of  an  awl.  Mr.  B.  prefers 
plaster  for  diluting  the  poison,  and  uses  the  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  heaping  tablcspoonful  to  one  peck.  lie  sifts 
the  plaster  and  then  thoroughly  mixes  in  the  Paris  Green. 
He  claims  that,  with  a  handle  like  this,  one  can  stand 
erect  and  bring  the  duster  very  close  to  the  plants,  and 
that  he  can  work  very  rapidly,  applying  the  poison  to  10 
acres  in  one  day.  “No  patent  applied  for.” 

Cure  for  a  Kicking  Horse. — “  A.  H.  E.” 

writes  :  The  block  suspended  by  a  rope,  (shown  in  June, 
p.  224),  is  generally  a  very  effective  cure  for  a  kicking 
horse,  but  I  have  seen  a  horse  use  it  as  a  plaything,  kick¬ 
ing  it  high  in  the  air  and  then  jumping  to  one  side  of 
the  stall  while  it  swung  by  him.  This  horse  was  cured 
of  kicking  (and  of  pawing)  in  the  stable  by  fastening  to 
the  foot  he  most  used,  a  piece  of  trace  (or  pump  chain), 
about  two  feet  long.  He  couldn’t  jump  away  from  that. 

Extraordinary  Milking.— Mr.  F.  Ratchford  1 
Starr  reports  that  his  Jersey  cow  “Filbert,”  gave  in  six 
months,  6,757  lbs.  of  milk,  which  was  six  and  one-third 
times  her  own  weight.  A  pure  Ayrshire  heifer,  a  little 
over  2  years  old,  and  weighing  450  lbs.,  has  given  in  the 
writer’s  dairy  4,080  lbs.  of  milk  in  120  days,  and  is  still 
maintaining  the  average  yield  of  34  lbs.  daily.  This 
heifer  has  given  her  own  weight  of  milk  in  13  days,  or 
nine  times  her  weight  in  4  months.  Her  feed  has  been 
hay,  with  4  quarts  of  ground  feed  and  2  quarts  palm-nut 
meal,  up  to  grass  ;  it  is  now,  (June),  fresh  cut  grass  and 
clover,  with  half  the  above  feed.  The  butter  yield  is  over 
S  lbs.  weekly,  and  cream  for  the  use  of  a  family  besides. 
The  Ayrshires  do  sometimes  match  the  Jerseys. 

Ants  in  a  Lawn. — A  subscriber  living  near 
Boston,  has  a  plague  of  black  ants  ;  they  have  nearly 
ruined  a  place  upon  his  lawn  about  15  feet  square.  He 
has  tried  Insect  Powder,  Whale  Oil  Soap,  Paris  Green, 
Lime,  Borax,  and  hot  water,  to  no  purpose.  If  any  of 
our  readers  have  had  success  in  treating  such  a  case,  we 
hope  they  will  inform  him  and  others  of  the  method 
through  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Barn  Weevils.— In  response  to  our  request  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  ridding  of  the  barn  or  granary 
of  grain  weevils,  we  have  but  two  replies.  Mr.  T.  J.  F. 
Smith,  of  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  uses  slaked  lime;  he  dusts  the 
bins  with  this  before  putting  in  the  grain,  and  also  after 

removing  it _ Mr.  S.  Ilarpold,  Ellis  Co.,  Tekas,  says 

that  he  used  lime  and  also  “  China  leaves,”  (the  leaves  of 


the  “  Pride  of  China,”  Melia  Azedarach ,  a  common  orna 
mental  tree  all  through  the  Southern  States),  without 
effect,  the  weevils  appearing  to  increase.  He  then,  notic¬ 
ing  that  their  odor  was  strong,  spread  Fig-leaves  upon  the 
top  of  the  wheat,  and  in  less  than  a  week  there  was  not  a 
weevil  to  be  found.  He  this  spring  tried  Fig-leaves  upon 
cucumbers  and  squashes  ;  a  single  leaf  was  placed  in 
each  hill,  and  there  were  no  striped  bugs  to  be  found  the 
next  morning.  Fig-trees  are  common  in  Virginia  and 
southward.  If  found  effective,  they  may  be  grown  far 
North,  by  covering  them  in  winter. 

Angora  Goats.— “R.  S.,”  Lackawanna,  Pa.  The 
merits  of  the  Angora  goat  consist  chiefly  in  their  fleece, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  fed.  They  will 
thrive  well  enough  in  Northern  Virginia,  but  as  yet  we 
can  not  point  to  a  single  instance  in  which  any  person 
has  made  a  profit  from  them  in  any  part  of  this  country, 
except  perhaps  breeders  who  have  sold  animals  to  parties 
who  have  been  induced  to  try  to  keep  them-. 

Feeding  a  Weaned  Calf.— “  R.  R.  C.,”  Cohoes, 
N.  Y.  A  young  calf  may  be  raised  with  a  small  amount 
of  milk  by  substituting  other  food.  Three  quarts  of 
milk  daily  may  be  sufficient,  with  the  following  addi¬ 
tions  :  To  one  quart  of  milk  add  two  quarts  of  thin  gruel, 
made  by  boiling  one  quart  each  of  linseed-meal,  oatmeal, 
and  corn-meal,  or  wheat  middlings,  in  six  quarts  of 
water,  straining,  and  reducing  with  six  quarts  more  of 
boiling  water.  The  mixture  should  be  warmed  to  the 
temperature  of  new  milk.  Three  feeds  a  day  may  bo 
given;  after  one  month  increase  one-half. 

Gophers. — “  S.  F.  S.,”  Lincoln,  Neb.  Gophers  or 
ground  squirrels  are  an  intolerable  nuisance  all  over  the 
West,  and  are  difficult  to  manage.  Corn  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  Sugar  of  Lead,  or  of  Chloride  of  Tin,  will  kill 
them  off,  and  this  is  possibly  the  best  method  to  pursue 
with  the  pests,  to  save  the  planted  corn. 

Hogs  or  Pigs.— “G.,”  Henrico,  Va.  The  words 
nog  and  Pig  are  used  synonymously  to  express  the  same 
thing.  A  pig  is  not  always  considered  as  a  small  hog, 
but  when  light  pigs  are  referred  to,  small  ones  are  in¬ 
tended.  In  the  West,  pigs  are  hogs,  elsewhere,  hogs  are 
pigs.  A  shote  is  a  half  or  partly  grown  pig. 

How  to  make  Concrete.— “  T.  H.,”  Snybrook, 
HI.  Full  directions  for  making  and  using  concrete  were 
given  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  November,  1874. 
Any  back  number  for  the  past  22  years  may  be  had  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  remitting  15  cents. 

Windgalls  or  Puffs.— “J.  R.,”  Carthage,  N.  Y. 
Windgalls  are  puffy  swellings  occurring  along  the  tendons 
of  the  legs  of  horses,  below  the  knee.  They  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  sprains  or  strains  of  the  tendons,  and  are  gener¬ 
ally  filled  with  synovial  fluid,  or  lymph,  or  serum.  A 
padded  bandage,  with  astringent  lotions  applied  two 
hours  a  day  at  first,  adding  two  hours  every  day  after, 
until  1c  is  kept  on  continually,  is  the  usual  remedy. 
Rest  from  work  is  ho’.pful  to  a  cure. 

Staining  Chestnut  Wood,- “W.  J.  McC.,” 
writes  that  when  some  chestnut  limber  that  had  been 
stored  over  a  horse-stable  was  used,  it  was  found  to  have 
acquired  a  rich  color  from  the  ammonia  present  in  the 
stable.  This  led  to  the  use  of  the  Water  of  Ammonia 
(Hartshorn),  for  staining  chestnut.  The  wood  is  rubbed 
with  this  two  or  three  times,  and  when  dry,  varnished. 

<l  Rawle’s  Janet. » — “F.  H.,”  Bangor,  Kansas. 
The  name  “Never  Fail”  should  be  dropped,  the  true 
name  of  the  apple  being  “  Rawle’s  Janet.”  It  is  not  of 
French  origin,  but  according  to  Downing,  who  is  very 
accurate  in  such  matters,  it  originated  on  the  farm  of 
Caleb  Rawle,  Amherst  Co.,  Va. 

Preparing  Muck  for  Manure.  —  “G.  C.," 
Beltsville,  Md.  It  is  a  great  waste  to  burn  muck.  By 
keeping  it  a  few  months  it  will  break  down  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  in  less  time,  if  it  is  put  up  in  heaps  with 
some  lime  or  wood  ashes.  By  mixing  it  with  the  manure 
from  the  stables,  it  will  be  in  the  best  condition  to  put  on 
the  land,  and  will  be  specially  useful  on  light,  sandy  soils. 
By  burning  it,  all  the  nitrogen  it  contains  will  be  lost, 
and  in  muck  which  consists  chiefly  of  vegetable  matter, 
this  amounts  to  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  or  more 
than  is  found  in  some  fairly  good  manure. 

Corn  for  Fodder.— “E.  R.,”  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
There  is  no  need  to  try  any  questionable  experiments  in 
growing  fodder  when  it  is  known  that  sweet  corn  will 
give  an  excellent  crop  in  every'way.  Evergreen  or  Tri¬ 
umph  sweet  corn  can  hardly  be  excelled  for  this  purpose, 
and  until  something  turns  up  that  is  better,  we  should  be 
satisfied  with  these.  It  will  be  wise  to  try  any  new  thing, 
whether  it  be  Amber  Sugar  Cane,  Pearl  Millet,  or  Comfrey 
in  a  small  way  for  an  experiment,  but  unwise  to  risk  a 
crop,  however  highly  the  novelty  may  be  commended. 
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“Grass  In  tSie  Market. ’’—“The  quality  of 
‘  grass  ’  depends  much  upon  the  wayit  is  grown.  Good 
‘grass '  must  not  be  cut  too  old.  The  canning  of  ‘  grass  ’ 
is  a  large  and  paying  business,  and  the  ‘grass  ’  so  put 
up  is  as  nice  as  fresh  ‘grass.’  “—Such  is,  essentially,  a 
conversation  we  recently  overheard  between  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  New  York  commission  house  and  a  fellow  mer¬ 
chant  who  does  not  deal  in  “  grass.’’  While  in  England 
it  is  customary  to  say  “Sparrow-grass,”  in  our  markets 
the  “  sparrow”  is  generally  cut  off,  and  we  have  “grass” 
pure  and  simple,  thus  doing  great  injustice  to  the  bird. 
We  have  heard  it  claimed  that  Asparagus  was  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  “  Sparrow-grass,”  hence  those  who  are  choice  as 
to  their  language  are  careful  to  give  emphasis  to  “  Spar¬ 
row” — as  some,  are  particular  to  say  “  koo-cumber,"  to 
get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  vulgar  “  cow-cumber.” 
The  name  Asparagus  is  an  ancient  Greek  one,  and  to 
correct  it  by  calling  it  “Sparrow-grass”  is  no  more 
proper  than  the  common  market  abbreviation  “grass.” 

Tree  Isabels.— “F.,”  Clarion  Co.,  Pa.,  having 
noticed  the  various  devices  for  permanent  tree  labels 
published  from  time  to  time,  gives  us  the  manner  in 
which  all  his  fruit  trees  are  marked.  The  label,  of  any 
shape  and  size  desired,  is  cut  from  half-inch  white  pine ; 
one  side  is  painted  with  white  lead,  and  before  it  dries 
the  name  is  written  with  a  lead  pencil.  When  dry,  the 
label  is  so  hung  by  a  wire,  that  it  will  swing  clear  of  the 
tree.  The  paint  wears  off,  but  the  mark  remains  ;  some 
are  20  years  old  and  perfect  yet. — This  is  one  of  the  very 
oldest  methods  of  labelling  trees,  and  we  give  it  for  the 
benefit  of  novices  who  may  have  overlooked  it  because  it 
is  so  simple  and  old  fashioned.  When  well  done  it  is  very 
satisfactory.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  hanging  the 
label;  the  wire  loop  should  be  abundantly  large,  and 
should  never  be  placed  where  it  can  work  down  to  the 
crotch  of  the  branch.  If  the  labels  are  examined  yearly, 
as  they  should  be,  this  will  be  found  as  effective  as  any, 
being  easily  made  and  within  the  reach  of  all. 

A  Boy  Writes.— “I  desire  to  get  on  a  farm  to 
work,  and  write  to  you,  thinking  you  may  know  of  some 
farmer  who  wants  a  boy  to  work  for  him.  I  am  18  years 
old,  strong,  and  healthy.  I  should  like  to  get  a  place  in 
Vermont  or  New  Hampshire,  but  would  go  anywhere. 
Any  information  you  can  give,”  etc.  We  give  this  as  a 
sample  of  many  letters  we  receive  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
No  doubt  there  is  many  a  farmer  who  would  be  glad  to 
get  just  such  a  boy.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have  no  time 
to  give  to  such  cases.  We  are  constantly  occupied  by  the 
work  of  the  paper.  If  any  method  can  be  devised  by 
which  such  boys  who  wish  places  on  farms,  and  farmers 
who  wish  such  boys,  can  be  brought  in  correspondence, 
it  will  meet  with  our  good  wishes  and  hearty  cooperation. 

The  Cow-Sucking  Jewel. — “C.  II.  W.”  The 
jewel  usually  fixed  in  the 
nose  of  a  self -sucking  cow, 
or  a  calf  that  is  difficult  to 
wean,  can  be  made  by  any 
tinsmith ;  a  piece  of  strong 
tin  plate  or  sheet  iron  is 
cut  in  a  semi-circular 
shape,  with  a  hollow  in 
the  straight  side  ;  a  steel 
wire  is  soldered  to  the  tin 
so  that  the  ends,  which 
are  curved  spirally,  can  be  sprung  into  the  nostrils  of 
the  animal,  and  so  hold  the  jewel  firmly  and  yet  loosely. 
The  jewel  is  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving. 

Pocket  Gophers. — “W.  H.  E.,”  Texas  Creek, 
Colorado.  These  are  said  to  be  readily  poisoned  with 
Strychnine,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity  in  a  bit  of  carrot, 
apple,  or  other  vegetable  food,  and  placed  in  their  runs. 
Can  any  one  give  a  better  method  of  getting  rid  of  them  ? 

An  Energetic  Farmers’  Club.— Jas.  O’Neil, 
River  View,  Lyon  Co.,  Iowa,  reports  that  in  his  township, 
a  new  one  with  only  45  voters,  there  is  an  active  Farmers’ 
Club  with  a  library  of  300  volumes  already  in  existence. 
It  is  safe  to  predict  that  that  township  will  be  found  a 
good  one  for  farmers  seeking  new  homes  in  the  West. 

Prices  for  Wool.-'1  J.  M.,”  La  Fayette  Co.,  Wis. 
The  prices  for  wool  are  regularly  quoted  in  our  monthly 
market  report.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  or  guess¬ 
ing  the  future  value  of  wool,  or  anything  else,  and  object 
to  giving  even  our  opinion  of  such  a  matter,  for  obvious 
reasons.  At.  present,  quotations  are  strong,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  reported  as  favorable  for  a  brisk  business. 

Provide  Shade  for  the  Stock. — Shelter  from 
the  burning  sun  may  be  provided  by  means  of  a  cheap 
open  shed  of  boards,  or  by  throwing  boughs  upon  a 
framework  of  posts  and  poles.  Some  such  provision  for 
the  comfort  of  the  stock  should  be  made,  as  it  is  not 
only  humane,  but  profitable.  Better  still  is  a  little  grove 
of  trees  of  sufficient  size  only  to  make  a  good  shade  for 


the  whole  flock.  A  single  tree  is  not  usually  enough- 
such  comfoit  is  often  monopolized  by  the  “  master  ”  of 
the  flock  or  herd.  It  is  cruel  to  turn  a  flock  of  sheep 
into  a  field  where  the  only  sign  of  a  shadow  is  that  cast 
by  a  fence,  and  it  may  be  a  wire  one  at  that.  The  poor 
suffering  animals  will  stand  bare-backed  in  the  hot  sun 
with  their  heads  under  each  other,  endeavoring  to  make 
their  own  shade.  Half  a  day’s  work  will  give  them  a 
shelter  which  will  more  than  repay  for  the  trouble. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

There  is  no  subject  con¬ 
cerning  which  we  receive 
more  letters  than  about 
Wall  Street  speculations. 
At  the  risk  of  repeating  we 
say- -to  answer  many  let¬ 
ters— that  while  some  of 
those  who  advertise  and 
send  out  circulars,  showing 
how  great  gains  may  be 
made  from  small  invest¬ 
ments,  are  persons  as  to 
whose  character  and  stand¬ 
ing  we  can  learn  nothing; 
there  are  others  doing  the 
same  thing  who  are  reported 
to  have  abundant  capital, 
and  though  not  members  of 
the  regular  Board  of  Bro¬ 
kers,  have  a  good  account 
witli  their  bankers,  and  are 
regarded  as  safe  in  money 
matters.  Our  objection  is  not  in  this  case  to  individuals, 
but  to  the  whole  system.  Whoever  invests  in  stock 
speculations  at  all,  really  takes  a  share  in  a  game  of 
chance,  where  the  chances  are  very  largely  against  him. 
We  have  stated  once  before,  but  in  this  case 

REPETITION  MAT  BE  USEFUL, 

that  the  best  comment  upon  the  character  of  all  stock 
speculations  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  wherever 
there  is  a  “defalcation,”  “breach  of  trust,”  or  whatever 
soft  name  may  be  chosen  for  robbery  of  another’s  funds, 
the  first  question  after  the  exposure  is — “  Did  he  go  upon 
the  street?”  or — “Did  he  dabble  in  stocks?”  This 
shows  how  such  operations  are  regarded  by  business 
men.  This  does  not  apply  to  those  who  make  dealing  in 
stocks  a  regular  business,  but  to  those  outsiders  who 
gamble  upon  the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  Another 
comment  upon  these  speculations  is, 

THEY  ARE  ALWAYS  DONE  IN  SECRET, 

through  some  broker.  No  clerk  or  book-keeper  in  a 
reputable  business  house,  no  teller  or  other  officer  of  a 
bank,  no  secretary,  treasurer,  or  other  person  holding  an 
office  of  trust  in  an  Insurance  or  other  Company  would 
dare  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  engaged  in  stock  specula¬ 
tions,  for  he  knows  in  what  repute  they  are  held  by  all 
solid  business  men,  and  is  aware  that  he  would  lose  his 
place  the  moment  it  should  become  known  to  his  em¬ 
ployers.  We  repeat  this  once  more  to  show  to  the  many 
who  write  us,  that  where  the  business  is  carried  on  in  all 
fairness,  it  is  in  its  very  nature  too  risky  for  persons  of 
moderate  means  to  engage  in.  It  has  all  the  fascination 
of  gambling,  and  many  a  really  honest  man,  having  met 
with  losses,  has  been  tempted  to  borrow  enough  from  his 
employers  to  redeem  them,  and  at  the  time  really  intend¬ 
ing  to  refund,  and  has  come  to  ruin  and  the  prison.  So  we 
say  to  those  who  write  us — Let  it  alone.  No  matter  what 
the  character  of  those  who  present  the  attractive  side, 
and  show  great  gains — they  do  not  publish  the  losses. 

THE  THING  ITSELF  IS  WRONG. 

Sometimes  we  are  requested  to  show  up  a  party  as  a 
“humbug,"  upon  the  mere  assertion  of  the  writer  that 
he  has  been  defrauded,  without  a  particle  of  evidence, 
and  sometimes  without  even  a  statement  of  the  case. 
Still  more  strange  are  those  who,  without  date,  write  ac¬ 
cusations  against  certain  Michigan  parties  in  a  large 
hand,  saying  “Ventilate  ’em  A  Victim.” — Now  we 

are  in  the  ventilating  business,  but  must  inform  this 
“Victim,”  and  all  other  victims,  that  we  can  not  do  it 
without  something  to  ventilate.  We  do  not  make  ex- 
posuresof  humbugs  at  random.  Wehold  that  the  accused 
has  rights  as  well  as  the  accuser,  and  we  do  not  set  a 
person  down  as  a  fraud 

WITHOUT  SUFFICIENT  EVIDENCE. 

Sensational  charges  amount  with  us  to  little ;  a  calm 
statement  of  facts,  supported  by  evidence,  is  what  we 
need. . .  .Sometimes  cases  are  presented  in  which  we  fiud 
it  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  are  fraudulent  or  not. 
An  example  of  this  kind  comes  from  Canada,  in  which 
the  writer,  being  out  of  business,  and  seeing  the  attrac¬ 
tive  advertisement  of  a  Chicago  concern  offering  an  at¬ 
tractive  letter-copying  contrivance  on  easy  terms,  sent 
for  an  outfit.  He  received  the  outfit,  but  failed  to  make 
gopies  of  writing  to  his  satisfaction.  The  writer  sayg 


that  he  is  “at  loss  to  see  what  their  (the  Co.’s)  object 
was,  for  I  believe  the  books  must  have  cost  all  they 
charged  for  them.”— Our  Canadian  correspondent,  who 
feels  himself  unfairly  dealt  with  sends  us  specimens  of  the 
best  copies  he  could  make  with  his  “  outfit.”  We  can 
only  say  that  they  are  perfectly  legible— a  great  deal  more 
so  than  the  usual  copies  taken  in  a  copying-press.  We 
give  this  as  an  example  of  many  cases  in  which  the  thing, 
though  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  writer’s  expectations, 
is  not  necessarily  fraudulent _ Of  late  we  have  had  sev¬ 

eral  inquiries  from  the  publishers  of  newspapers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  concerning  the 

BANDANAH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

which  sends  them  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  for  one 
year,  and  asking  them  to  “  draw  upon  at  the  expiration 
of  each  quarter.”  The  fact  that  this  “  Bandanah  ”  (what 
a  name  1)  gives  in  its  circulars  no  local  habitation  or  ad¬ 
dress  in  New  York,  it  can  not  want  to  be  known  to  any 
great  extent.  Country  publishers,  and  every  one  else, 
may  be  sure  that  a  concern  that  gives  neither  street, 
number,  nor  Post-Office  box,  is  not  one  that  they  can 
“draw  upon  at  the  expiration  of  eacli  quarter”  with  any 
great  success. . .  .In  some  of  the  Western  States  offers  are 
made  by  which  farmers  can 

RAISE  MONEY  UPON  THEIR  FARMS, 

upon  apparently  easy  terms.  A  correspondent  in  the 
“  Western  Farm  Stock  Journal  ”  was  called  upon  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  land  of  a  farmer  who  wished  to  take  a  loan 
from  the  “  Pennsylvania  Home  and  Dower  Association,” 
and  finding  the  terms  so  positively  in  favor  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  so  evidently  against  the  farmer,  that  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  write  to  the  “  Journal.”  The  editor  of  that 
excellent  periodical  very  properly  advises  farmers  not  to 
deal  with  any  such  companies  unless  they  find,  after  sub¬ 
mitting  the  papers  to  some  competent  attorney,  that  there 
is  no  possible  chance  for  fraud. — The  foregoing,  from  an 
influential  Western  Journal, isgratifying  evidence  that  we 
are  not  alone  in  our  endeavors  to  save  farmers  from  loss. 

THE  SOLARGRAPII  WATCH  1  ONLY  $1  00, 
is  advertised  in  certain  country  journals — who  ought  to 
know  better,  but  don’t— as  “a  Perfect  Time-keeper,” 
warranted  “  to  denote  time  as  accurately  as  a  $100  Chro¬ 
nometer  Watch  ” — and  all  the  rest  of  it.  This  is  a  very 
old  fraud  that  we  published  years  and  years  ago.  It  is 
only  a  pocket  sun  dial,  which,  if  it  may  approximate  to 
the  correct  time  when  the  sun  shines,  can  not  be  of  the 
least  use  in  a  cloudy  day,  or  at  night,  when  one  wishes  to 
know  the  time  more  frequently  than  in  the  day.  Those 
papers  which  publish  such  trash  have  little  regard  for 

the  interests  of  their  readers _ We  have  had  a  number 

of  inquiries  concerning 

“  THE  CENTENNIAL  ILLUMINATING  OIL,” 
the  recipe  and  “right”  for  making  which  is  sold  by 
agents  acting  for  a  concern  in  Marshall,  Mich.  This  oil 
they  claim  was  “  invented  by  the  renowned  chemist, 
Dr.  S.  G.  Montague,  of  Paris,”  and  they  say  “  It.  is  as  far 
superior  in  every  respect  to  kerosene  oil  as  sunlight  is 
superior  to  moonlight.”  The  recipe  which  is  sold  by  the 
agents  is  as  follows :  “  Recii>e  for  Making  One  Gal¬ 
lon.  Take  seven-eighths  gallon  of  benzine  or  crude 
petroleum;  add  to  it  one-half  ounce  gum  camphor,  one- 
half  ounce  of  alcohol,  one-half  pint  of  common  salt,  one- 
half  ounce  oil  of  sassafras;  stir  and  mix  it  well  for  about 
five  minutes;  let  it  standfor  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  It  is  better  to  buy  the  benzine  by  the 
barrel  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  as  druggists  usually  charge 
two  or  three  times  the  wholesale  price.”  This  recipe  is 
BOTH  DANGEROUS  AND  NONSENSICAL. 

Its  basis  is  Benzine ,  which  should  never  be  kept  in  a 
house  except  with  the  greatest  caution ;  to  use  it  for 
burning  is  criminally  wrong.  The  recipe  says  “benzine 
or  crude  petroleum.”  Why  petroleum  is  mentioned,  un¬ 
less  as  a  blind,  we  are  unable  to  see.  Benzine  is  gener¬ 
ally  obtainable  at  the  drug  and  paint  stores,  while  petro¬ 
leum  is  not.  It  would  make  strange  stuff  to  burn.  It 
advises  to  get  benzine  from  Pittsburg,  but  does  not  tell 
where  to  get  petroleum.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  pos¬ 
sible  good  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol  will  do  in  nearly  a 
gallon  of  benzine — but  the  funny  part  is  the  salt.!  One 
recipe  published  a  few  years  ago  advised  sliced  raw  pota¬ 
toes  with  the  claim  that  these  removed  the  dangerous 
qualities  of  the  benzine  !  Is  the  salt  put  in  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ?  But  this  is  a  serious  matter.  We  do  not  publish  this 
recipe  that  our  readers  may  use  it,  but  that  they  may  see 
ITS  DANGEROUS  CHARACTER  AND  AVOID  IT. 

There  are  in  most  States  laws  against  selling  kerosene 
containing  a  small  portion  of  benzine  and  other  lightoils. 
These,  benzine,  naphtha,  and  other  oils,  arc  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  refining  petroleum  to  get  the  kerosene 
or  oil  that  is  safe  for  burning ;  being  very  cheap  there 
is  a  temptation  to  add  them  to  kerosene,  and  very  strin¬ 
gent  laws  in  most  States  prevent  the  sale  of  kerosene 
thus  adulterated.  In  this  recipe  nearly  the  whole  liquid 
is  of  this  most  dangerous  substance.  We  advise  every 
one  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  compound.  That 
it  will  burn  and  give  a  bright  light  we  do  not  doubt,  but 
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at  what  a  risk  !  We  do  not  suppose  that  any  law  can 
prevent  one  from  using  benzine  if  ho  chooses,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  people  can  be  prevented  from  employ¬ 
ing  it  for  illuminating  purposes  is  to  warn  them  that 

IT  IS  UNSAFE  TO  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY, 

and  rather  than  use  it  for  illumination,  people  had  better 
go  back  to  the  tallow  dips  and  pine  knots.  The  camphor, 
the  alcohol,  the  salt,  and  the  oil  of  sassafras,  while  they 
may  disguise  its  real  odor,  in  no  essential  particular 
change  its  nature.  Let  this  Centennial  Oil  alone. 
....Some  of  the  Western  States  seem  to  be  afflicted  by 
gangs  of  quacks  calling  themselves 

“medical  institutes,'1 

which  send  out  advertisements  in  advance,  announcing 
that  they  will  “open”  at  such  a  place,  just  like  the  vari¬ 
ous  traveling  shows.  An  Iowa  friend  sending  a  circu¬ 
lar  of  such  an  “  Institute,”  hailing  from  N.  Y.,  asks  us 
to  forward  his  letter  and  the  show-bill  “  to  the  President 
of  the  Institute,”  as  he  wishes  to  ascertain  “  if  it  is  a  gen¬ 
uine  branch.”  The  “  branch  ”  in  this  case  is  rather  more 
“genuine”  than  the  parent  tree,  as  that  apparently  has 
an  existence,  else  how  could  it  “open  at  Sigourney?” — 
We  have  heard  of  one  darkey  claiming  to  be  a  funeral, 
and  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  law  to  prevent  a 
man  or  two  men  from  claiming  to  be  an  “  Institute,”  and 
an  “International”  one  at  that.  We  have  known  one 
man  to  be  a  “  Medical  University.”  -  With  this  view  of 
the  case  we  can  not  say  that  such  an  “Institute”  does 
not  exist.  But  the  show-bill  or  circular,  which  gives 
the  names  of  the  President,  and  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Physicians,  even  to  the  Apothecary,  quite  fails  to  tell  us 
whereabouts  in  New  York  it  is  located.  It  says:  “The 
International  Medical  Institute  is  no  imaginary  institu¬ 
tion,  located  in  some  obscure  building,  but  a  wealthy 
company  owning  our  own  outfit  complete.” — It  is  agrefit 
comfort  to  know  that  it  is  not  in  an  “obscure  building,” 
but  it  is  rather  tantalizing  to  learn  that  it  has  “an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  medicines,  instruments,  apparatus, 
charts,  manikins,  skeletons,  etc.,”  and  not  be  told  where 
all  these  are.  It  isn't  an  “  obscure  building,”  as  that 
wouldn't  hold  “an  immense  quantity  of”  “manikins, 
skeletons,  etc.,”  which  every  one  knows  are  highly  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  We  can  assure  our  Iowa 
correspondent  that  among  the  many  Associations,  Cor¬ 
porations,  “Institutes”  or  “ ’Stations”  in  this  City  re¬ 
cognized  by  medical  men,  there  is  none  bearing  the  name 
of  “  International ;”  moreover  of  the  several  names  with 
M.  D.  attached,  given  as  connected  with  the  concern,  not 
one  is  to  be  found  in  the  latest  “Medical  Register;” 
nor  is  the  name  of  the  President,  who  does  not  have  an 
M.  D.  attachment,  in  the  general  City  Directory. 

Missouri  does  not  need  to  have  a  visit  from  New  York 
invaders,  she  has  a 

“  WESTERN  SURGICAL  INSTITUTE  ” 
of  her  own,  which  is  at  Kansas  City.  It  is  a  very  pa¬ 
thetic  circular  that  is  sent  from  this  Institute,  begging 
every  one  who  receives  it  to  send — as  per  a  tabulated 
form,  the  names  of  all  the  halt,  lame,  and  blind  of  their 
acquaintance,  because  “  He  who  directs  the  poor  suffer¬ 
er  to  relief  is  a  true  philanthropist”— To  all  of  which 
we  agree,  and  add,  don't  send  the  “poor  sufferer”  to  the 
“Western  Surgical  Institute,”  as  that  is  decidedly  “on 
the  make.”  And  just  here  it  is  necessary  to  define  our 
position  for  the  40th  time,  more  or  less.  A  long  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  ns,  that  any  one  who  advertises  anything 
but  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  a  physician  and  surgeon, 
and  is  to  be  found  at  such  or  such  a  place,  is 

TO  BE  REGARDED  WITH  SUSPICION. 

No  physician  worth  employing  or  worthy  of  confidence, 
claims  to  have  any  method  of  treatment,  or  any  special 
remedy  not  known  to  the  rest  of  his  profession.  Who¬ 
ever  claim-;  to  possess  either  of  these  is  a  quack,  and  not 
to  be  trusted.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  includes  all 
special  and  secret  remedies,  as  it  is  intended  to  do.  No 
physician  worthy  of  the  name  has  any  secret — no  physic¬ 
ian  worthy  of  the  name  will  agree  to  cure  a  case  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum,  nor  for  any  sum  at  all.  No  physician  worth 
trusting  will  treat  a  case  by  mail,  or  without  first  seeing 
the  patient — after  which  advice  may  probably  be  given  by 
mail.  This  meets  a  large  class  of  inquiries  about 
MEDICAL  MATTERS, 

to  which  we  are  unable  to  reply  separately.  Whoever  vio¬ 
lates  any  of  the  rules  above  stated,  is  not  worthy  of  confi¬ 
dence. 

THE  “  SEVEN  BARKS  ”  MAN 

is  still  sending  out  his  circulars  in  the  assumed  plain 
language  of  the  friends,  calling  himself,  “Thine  Truly, 
Lyman  Brown.”  On  the  back  of  one  of  his  “Thine 
Truly  ”  circulars,  he  publishes  this:  “One  of  the  most 
interesting  plants  in  the  whole  range  of  the  floral  king¬ 
dom  is  the  Hydrangea  Jap'onica.  It  is  found  in  the  for¬ 
ests  of  Missouri,  above  St.  Louis,  and  in  various  sections 
of  the  Middle  Slates,  etc.”  It  goes  on  to  say  that  its  flow¬ 
ers  are  naturally  pink,  but  that  iron  in  the  soil  turns 
them  to  blue.  We  arc  informed  that  this  plant  was  “first 
brought  into  prominence  and  regular  use  by  Lyman 


Brown.  The  Extract  of  Hydrangea  which  he  prepares  is 
called  ‘  Seven  Barks,1  from  a  familiar  name  of  the  plant 
itself.”  To  all  of  which  we  have  to  say, 

THERE  IS  NO  PLANT 

“  in  the  forests  of  Missouri  above 11  or  below  “  St.  Louis,” 
or  elsewhere  in  the  “Middle  States,”  or  in  any  other  part 
of  America,  growing  wild,  known  to  botanists  by  the 
name  of  Hydrangea  Japonica,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
statements  of  the  circular  are  as  absurd  as  this. . .  Quite 
as  nonsensical  as  this  Seven  Barks  statement  is  that  of 

THE  INDIAN  HERB  BITTERS. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  offered  by  the  quacks  who 
run  the  “  Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Institute,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.”  The  circular  is  illustrated  by  a  very  touching 
picture.  A  portly  man  holds  up  a  bottle  of  the  stuff  and 
says:  “  Why  don’t  you  take  the  Indian  Herb  Bitters?” 
Poor  man,  not  portly,  leans  on  his  cane  and  says:  “I 
must  or  die  ” — all  of  which  tends  to  show  what  a  disgust¬ 
ing  fraud  this  “  Institute  ”  must  be.  The  circular  says 
that  “  One  of  the  physicians  who  is  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  bitters  was  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Army,”  and  that  during  his  residence  among  theMohave, 
Piute,  and  Apache  Indians,  he  became  acquainted  with 
“one  who  stood  high  as  a  medicine  man,”  and  that  this 
stuff  is  made  from  the  “  native  herbs  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico” — which  he  learned  about  from  these  Injuns. 
To  all  of  which  we  say  “  bosh.”  The  writer  of  this  has 
lived  among  those  very  Indians,  and  knows  what  a  mis¬ 
erable  set  they  are,  and  that  no  regular  army  surgeon 
would  belittle  himself  by  allowing  any  such  nonsense  as 
{his  to  be  published. . .  .Among  the 

MOST  PERNICIOUS  QUACKS 

are  those  who  pretend  to  cure  “  Seminal  weakness,”  and 
their  methods  are  as  bad  as  their  practice.  We  have  a 
letleraddressed  to  an  Ohio  friend, without  cause  or  provo¬ 
cation  by  one  J.  Lamb  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  This  letter 
encloses  a  so-called  lecture  by  one  Edgar  Tremaine,  and 
sets  forth  the  efficacy  of  his  medicines,  and  adds :  “  If 
you  can  send  us  the  names  of  any  friends  to  whom  you 
have  reason  to  think  this  lecture  would  be  acceptable, 
please  send  them.”  The  “Lecture,”  so  called,  is  sensa¬ 
tional,  calculated  to  cause  needless  alarm.  Its  object  is 
“One  Dollar”  for  consultation,  though  prescriptions  are 
given  in  the  “lecture,”  they  are  bosh,  and  the  true  stuff  is 
only  to  be  had  of  Edgar’s  agents.  Let  Edgar  Tremaine, 
his  lectures,  his  prescriptions,  and  his  agents  severely 
alone.  They  are  humbugs. 

- - 

Epizootic  Amongst  Horses.- “  G.  A.  B.,” 
Saginaw,  Mich.  The  disease  known  as  “  the  epizootic  ” 
is  a  commtnon  one,  but  is  rarely  so  general  as  to  be 
justly  entitled  to  that  distinction.  It  is  simply  a  ca¬ 
tarrhal  affection  of  the  bronchia]  tubes,  the  lining  of  the 
air  passages  of  the  lungs,  and  the  nasal  sinuses,  in  fact 
what  may  be  called  a  very  bad  cold,  with  some  fever.  It 
is  treated  by  a  saline  purgative,  as  8  to  12  oz.  of  Epsom 
salts,  and  afterward  half  an  ounce  of  saltpeter  daily, 
with  warm  drinks,  general  good  nursing,  and  frequent 
rubbing  of  the  limbs  and  body  to  excite  the  circulation. 

SMarrlioea  in  an  Ox.— “J.  B.  W.,”  Tolland, 
Conn.  Diarrhoea  is  a  symptom  of  indigestion,  or  of  in¬ 
sufficient  nutrition.  If  one  or  two  quarts  per  day  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  is  given  with  the  hay  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  the  looseness  will  probably  be  stopped. 

Sheep  In  Michigan. — “C.  H.,”  Manistee,  Mich. 
It  is  useless  to  try  to  keep  any  kind  of  long-wool  sheep 
without  rich  pasture  and  a  plenty  of  roots.  Of  the 
long-wools,  the  Cotswold  can  be  reared  most  success¬ 
fully,  yet  many  have  not  succeeded  satisfactorily  with 
them,  and  have  abandoned  them  for  short-wools. 
Southdowus  or  Merinos  will  thrive  where  long-wool 
sheep  would  be  half  starved.  The  Oxforddown  is  a 
highly-bred  sheep,  and  much  esteemed  in  England,  but 
our  climate  is  so  different  from  the  English  that  im¬ 
ported  sheep  are  apt  to  deteriorate. 

Foul  Foot  in  a  (low. — “  J.  W.  G.,”  Pincwood, 
Iowa.  Cows  and  oxen  are  subject  to  a  disease  of  the 
feet  similar  to  scratches  in  horses.  Diseased  granula¬ 
tions,  similar  in  appearance  to  tiie  heart  of  a  cauliflower, 
break  out  and  excrete  a  thin  acrid  matter.  The  treat¬ 
ment  should  be,  to  dress  the  diseased  part  with  caustics, 
such  as  powdered  Sulphate  of  Copper  (Blue  Vitriol)  or 
Sulphate  of  Zinc  (While  Vitriol),  rubbed  up  smoothly, 
with  clean  sweet  lard,  and  give  the  animal  repeated  doses 
of  one  ounce  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  as  an  alterative.  The 
Soda  should  be  given  every  other  day  for  a  week  or  10  days. 

Iifliiiloa  Purple— Insect  Poison.— In  April 
last,  we  announced  a  new  poison  for  insects,  called  Lon¬ 
don  Purple.  Paris  Green  is  a  compound  of  Arsenic  and 
Copper,  and  must  be  prepared  direct.  London  Purple  is 
a  compound  of  Arsenic  and  Lime, quite  as  poisonous  as  the 
other,  but  being  an  incidental  product,  formed  in  another 
manufacture,  it  can  be  afforded  much  cheaper.  It  is  arti¬ 


ficially  colored  of  a  deep  purple,  to  guard  against  accidents 
in  its  use.  It  is  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division,  and  it  is 
claimed  to  be  equally  efficacious  with  the  Green  when 
used  in  one-fifth  less  quantity.  Like  that  it  is  applied 
with  water  or  diluted  with  flour,  plaster,  or  other  pow¬ 
der.  Recently  we  have  received  from  those  who  have 
used  it  for  the  Potato  Bug,  testimony  as  to  its  complete 
efficacy.  It  has  also  been  found  to  effectively  destroy 
the  Canker-worm.  A.  R.  Whitney, Nurseryman  at  Frank¬ 
lin  Grove,  Ill.,  writes  that  the  Canker-worm  took  pos¬ 
session  of  an  orchard  of  25,000  apple-trees,  besides  at¬ 
tacking  his  nursery  stock.  The  use  of  12  ounces  of  Lon¬ 
don  Purple  in  44  gallons  of  water,  applied  by  means  of 
a  force  pump,  destroyed  the  worms  in  short  order. 


Space  Between  Boiler  Tubes.—11  C.  H.  S.,” 
Rosendalc,  Wis.  The  tubes  of  a  boiler  should  not  be 
closer  together  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Other¬ 
wise  the  water  in  the  spaces  would  be  changed  to  steam 
too  suddenly,  the  tubes  would  become  red-hot,  and  ex¬ 
plosion  become  imminent.  “Bourne’s  Catechism  of  the 
Steam  Engine”  is  a  trustworthy  authority. 

Bog  Laws-Bog  Names.— Connecticut  has  now 
a  rood  “tramp”  law  to  protect  the  people  from  wander¬ 
ing  vagabonds.  This  was  preceded  by  a  good  law  passed 
last  year,  to  protect  the  sheep  as  well  as  the  people  from 
vagabond  dogs,  of  which  we  published  the  outlines  last 
year  (May,  p.  118).  Every  dog  kept  in  the  State  must 
be  registered  with  the  Town  Clerk,  before  May  1st  each 
year,  with  a  payment  of  $2.15  for  each  male,  and  $0.15 
for  each  female  dog.  Every  such  dog  must  constantly- 
wear  a  collar  distinctly  marked  with  the  register  number 
and  the  owner’s  name.  Every  other  dog  must  be  killed 
by  officers  of  the  law,  or  any  one  else,  and  $1  is  paid  as  a 
bounty  for  killing.  Any  person  keeping  an  unregistered 
dog  may  be  fined  $7,  or  imprisoned  30  days,  or  both,  and 
the  same  penalties  apply  for  killing  a  properly  registered 
dog  unjustifiably.  All  damages  done  by  dogs  are  paid  for 
by  the  Town  and  collected  of  the  owners  by  the  Town. 
In  the  Middletown  (Conn.)  Constitution  of  June  10  we  find 


the  following  list  of  names  of  131  dogs  registered  up  to- 
that  date,  which  shows  the  popular  names  for  these  ani¬ 
mals,  “Jack,”  “Dick,”  “Prince,”  “Jip,”  “Spot,”  “Ma¬ 
jor”  and  “Rover,”  being  the  highest  favorites;  four, 
in  italics,  are  females : 


Ben  (2). 

Beauty. 

Billy. 

Bravo. 

Bruce. 

Bront. 

Brownie. 

Bruno. 

Carl. 

Carlo. 

Charlie. 

Clio. 

Curly. 

Dick  (9). 

Dan  [3>. 


Dandy. 

Don. 

Doc. 

Doctor. 

Dosk. 

Dickey. 

Duke. 

Don  Pedro. 

Fido. 

Franco. 

Feltman. 

Guess. 

Gyp. 
Hector. 
Jack  .(11). 


Jip  (6). 
Jim. 

Joe. 
Judge. 
Lion  (3). 
Leo. 
Mack. 
Major  (4). 
Mike. 
Nero  (3). 
Nick  (2). 
Nailer'. 
Nebo. 
Ned. 


Nig  (2). 
Nip. 

Prince  (9). 

Peggie. 

Pet. 

Plum. 
Punch. 
Quiz. 
Rover  (6). 
Rake. 

Ring. 

Rome. 

Spot  (7). 
Skip  (2j. 


Sammy. 

Shep. 

Sport. 

Smoker. 

Sweep. 

Tiger  (3). 

Tasso. 

Tip. 

I  iney. 
Toby. 

Tom. 
Toots. 
Turk. 
Watch  (3). 


Plant  f.lce.— There  seem  to  be  but  few  plants  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  attacks  of  Aphides  or  Plant  Lice.  These, 
when  green,  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  “  Green 
Flies,”  but  those  that  attack  fruit  trees  are  usually 
black.  “R.  M.  D.,”  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  sends  us  the 
young  growth  of  grape-vine  completely  loaded  with 
these  minute  pests,  which,  sucking  away  at  the  young 
stem  and  leaves  in  such  numbers,  soon  check  all  growth. 
We  suggested  the  application  of  tobacco,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  effective.  Among  the  Aphides  were  several  larvse 
of  some  kind,  which  Mr.  D.  thought  fed  upon  the  lice. 
He  is  no  doubt  right,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
the  larvte  of  the  Lady-bugs,  generally  so  useful  in 
destroying  the  Aphides  and  other  animal  pests. 

Bings  and  Hog  Cliolera.— “  F.  H.”  is  in¬ 
formed  by  one  who  had  travelled  in  Illinois,  that  the  hogs 
there  without  rings  were  not  attacked  by  hog  cholera. 
This  person  did  not  ring  his  swine,  as  the  use  of  these 
“  nose  jewels”  by  preventing  their  natural  tendency  to 
root,  made  them  more  subject  to  disease.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  properly  adds  :  “  If  there  is  anything  in  this,  it 
ought  to  be  generally  known.”  If  others  have  any  ex¬ 
perience  on  this  point,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  it. 


Seedling  Arbor  Vitais.— “J.  N.,”  Ironton,  Mo. 

It  is  well  to  leave  the  plants  in  the  seed-bed  for  two 
years.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  shade  the  plants  if 
carefully  transplan  ted, which  should  be  done  in  the  spring. 

“  Impressions.  C.  ”  Your  inquiry  is  not 
sufficiently  explicit.  We  cannot  tell  you  “  what  prepara¬ 
tion  to  use,”  unless  we  know  what  yon  would  take  im¬ 
pressions  of,  and  all  about  it.  You  are  evidently  a  new 
subscriber,  or  you  would  be  aware  that  we  always  expect 
the  full  address.  Had  you  given  yours,  we  should  have 
written  you.  As  it  is,  we  are  obliged  to  take  space  that 

should  be  used  for  other  purposes,  to  make  the  inquiry _ 

We  should  not  do  this  did  we  not  wish  to  impress  the 
fact  that  the  full  address  should  always  be  given,  and. 
to  show  the  trouble  that  is  caused  by  the  omission. 
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Horse  Rakes. — Nothing  has  done  more  to  relieve 
the  labor  of  the  hay-field  than  these.  Most  of  ns  can  recol¬ 
lect  the  excitement  produced,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
old  horse  rake  with  wooden  teeth,  which  revolved  and 
dropped  its  load.  It  seemed  then  as  if  we  had  the  per¬ 
fection  of  a  hay  rake,  and  the  following  on  foot  by  the 
driver,  was  not  thought  a  hardship.  But  instead  of  the 
old  wooden-rake,  with  clumsy  teeth  like  fence  pickets, 
we  have  long,  elastic  teeth  of  steel,  and  the  one  who 
rakes,  does  not  plod  along  on  foot,  but  rides.  Among 
others  of  the  steel  rakes  that  have  become  popular,  those 
madeby  the  Wheeler  &  Melick  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  have  a 
high  reputation.  The  awards  at  the  Centennial  and 
Vienna  Exhibitions,  are  sustained  by  farmers  all  over  the 
country,  who  find  them  easy  and  effective  in  working, 
simple  in  construction,  and  durable  in  use. 

TI»e  Whitman  Fountain  Pump.— An  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  this  pump  from  the  start,  and  its  use  for 
several  years,  enable  us  to  say  that  in  the  present  im¬ 
proved  condition,  it  combines  in  a  remarkable  degree 
simplicity  and  effectiveness.  Scarcely  larger  than  a  good 
sized  walking  stick,  it  discharges  a  stream  of  remarka¬ 
ble  volume  with  force, 
and  may  be  used  wher¬ 
ever  a  garden  syringe  or 
a  portable  pump  is  re¬ 
quired,  whether  in  the 
greenhouse  or  the  open 
ground.  Now  that  it  is 
found  possible  to  des¬ 
troy  the  Canker-worm 
in  the  caterpillar  state 
by  the  use  of  Paris 
Green,  or  London  Pur¬ 
ple— formerly  all  efforts 
were  confined  to  plac¬ 
ing  barriers  to  its  as¬ 
cending  the  trunks— 
this  Pump  will  be  found 
very  serviceable  in  dis¬ 
tributing  the  poison  on 
the  trees.  Aside  from 
horticultural  uses  there 
are  various  others  in 
which  it  will  be  found 
very  handy,  especially 
in  washing  windows 
and  carriages.  In  every 
country  house  there 
should  he  means  at  hand  for  throwing  a  stream  of  water 
in  case  of  fire.  At  the  first  outbreak  of  a  fire,  it  requires 
but  very  little  water  to  extinguish  it,  provided  it  can  be 
put  in  the  right  place.  The  Fountain  Pump  will  be  found 
most  useful  as  a  fire  extinguisher,  and  if  always  kept 
where  it  may  be  found  without  searching  for  it,  may  he 
the  means  of  preventing  a  serious  conflagration. 

ITIlxing;  of  Wlieat.-“  A.  H.,”  Neb.,  asks:  “If 
wheat  sown  side  by  side  will  not  mix,  how  do  persons 
originate  a  new  kind?” — The  flowers  of  the  wheat  are 
closely  surrounded  by  the  palets  or  chaff,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  ovary  is  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  its  own  flow¬ 
er,  before  the  chaff  opens,  and  liberates  the  stamens. 
Those  who  “  originate  new  varieties  ”  by  crossing,  are 
obliged  to  carefully  open  the  chaff  before  natural 
fertilization  takes  place,  and  apply  the  foreign  pollen. 

Tlie  Coffee  Tree. — “W.  A.,”  Union  Grove,  Wis. 
The  Coffee  Tree  only  succeeds  in  localities  where  the  aver¬ 
age  temperature  is  from  64°  to  70°.  In  tropical  countries 
it  only  succeeds  where  the  mountain  elevation  allows  of 
the  proper  temperature.  There  have  been  very  contradic¬ 
tory  stories  as  to  its  success  in  California.  At  first  it  was 
stated  that  the  coffee  plant  was  found  growing  wild  there, 
but  it  was  found  that  this  was  only  a  species  of  Buck¬ 
thorn,  and  not  at  all  related  to  the  true  Coffee.  .Perhaps 
our  friends  of  the  “  Southern  California  Horticulturist” 
will  tell  us  what  success  has  attended  the  experiments 
with  the  Coffee  plant  in  their  most  genial  climate. 

Dried  Persimmons.-Not  the  “’Simmons”  of 
which  the  Southerners  make  their  “  ’Simmon  beer,”  but 
the  true  Japanese  Persimmons,  several  times  larger  than 
our  native  fruit,  and  as  much  better  as  they  are  bigger, 
have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Shinn,  of  Niles,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  Japanese  Persimmons  are  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  when  fresh,  and  present  a  similar  variety 
when  dried.  In  taste  they  are  much  like  figs,  and  if  of¬ 
fered  in  the  market  would  no  doubt  meet  with  a  ready 
sale.  Mr.  S.  does  not  state,  in  sending  us  the  specimens, 
whether  they  are  from  fruit  grown  in  California,  or  are 
Imported  from  Japan  in  the  dried  state. 

Treatment  of  Amaryllis.— “Mrs.  E.  S.,”  Ore¬ 
gon.  The  species  of  Amaryllis  are  so  numerous,  that  no 
one  can  with  propriety  be  called  “  the  Amaryllis,” — yet 
they  all  require  essentially  the  same  treatment.  To  suc¬ 
ceed  with  them,  attention  must  be  given  to  secure  a  good 


leaf-growth  after  they  have  flowered.  Upon  this  will  de¬ 
pend  the  next  season’s  blooming,  hence,  after  the  flowers 
fade,  the  plants  should  not  be  neglected,  but  let  them 
be  watered  regularly,  and  have  a  light  position  until  the 
leaves  begin  to  fade,  when  they  may  be  gradually  dried 
oft',  and  the  pots,  containing  the  bulbs,  kept  in  a  cool  dry 
place  to  rest,  uutil  the  time  to  start  into  growth  again. 

Jersey  Red  Figs.— “  J.  H.  P.,”  Yakima  Co.,  W. 
T.  The  Jersey  Red  pigs  grow  rapidly  to  an  enormous 
size,  but  the  flesh  is  nearly  all  fat.  Where  this  is  not  an 
objection,  this  is  perhaps  the  best  breed  for  one  who  de¬ 
sires  to  procure  heavy  pigs  at  an  early  age. 

Weeds— Snap  Dragon.  —  “  X.  Y.  Z.,”  Long 
Island.  We  presume  that  your  “  Snap  Dragon  ”  is  the 
Toad-Flax,  Butter  and  Eggs,  or  Ramsted-weed  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Your  neighbors  method  of  sinking  a  board 
frame  a  foot  below  the  surface,  and  covering  the  top 
with  cement,  as  you  say,  will  not  answer  for  a  field. 
Your  letter  is  more  satisfactory  than  many  we  receive,  as 
you  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  application  that 
will  kill  a  weed  and  not  hurt  other  plants.  All  plants, 
useful  and  injurious,  have  the  same  laws  of  growth. 
Some  are  more  tenacious  of  life  than  others,  and  some 
are  especially  well  provided  with  means  of  multiplica¬ 
tion.  However  well  a  plant  may  be  established,  and 
the  ground  is  filled  with  roots  and  root-stocks,  stored 
with  nutriment,  each  inch  of  which  will  make  a  new 
plant,  every  attempt  this  plant  makes  to  grow  will  ex¬ 
haust  a  part  of  this  under-ground  store.  It  can  not  in¬ 
crease  this  stock  without  leaves.  If  kept  from  produc¬ 
ing  foliage,  this  accumulated  store  must  in  time  be  ex¬ 
hausted.  It  can  not  last  forever,  it  can  not  add  to  it  un¬ 
less  it  has  leaves  to  make  it.  These  are  fixed  facts. 
Keep  down  the  leaf-growth  and  the  plant  must  die.  It 
is  only  a  question  which  will  hold  out  the  longest,  man 
or  plant.  There  are  few  who  will  give  the  needed  thor¬ 
ough  work ;  if  the  plant  does  not  yield  to  a  few  hoe- 
ings  or  cuttings,  the  task  is  given  up.  There  is  perhaps 
no  worse  weed  in  existence  than  the  so-called  Horse- 
Nettle,  Solatium  Carolinense,  which  is  actually,  in  parts 
of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  driving  people  from  their 
farms.  It  is  said,  and  generally  accepted,  that  the  plant 
can  not  be  killed.  A  friend  in  Delaware,  a  good  botan¬ 
ist,  who  held  the  view  of  plant  growth  expressed  above, 
determined  to  put  his  philosophy  into  practice,  ne  tried 
the  Horse-Nettle;  as  soon  as  a  shoot  appeared,  off  it 
came ;  he  admits  it  was  a  hard  struggle,  and  that  to  clear 
it  out  would  cost  all  that  the  land  was  worth — but  it  can 
be  done.  If  “  X.  Y.  Z.”  has  the  courage  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  our  Delaware  friend,  he  can  get  rid  of  his  pest. 
Turn  the  field  into  a  fallow,  to  be  gone  over  just  as  often 
as  there  is  anything  to  cut,  even  if  it  must  be  daily. 
Only  thorough  work  will  conquer— and  that  will. 

Charcoal  for  Fot  Plants. -  “Mrs.  E.  S.,” 
Oregon.  Charcoal  in  itself  has  no  fertilizing  properties, 
though  it  may  absorb  fertilizing  matters,  and  thus  be  use¬ 
ful.  In  pots  its  main  effect  is  a  mechanical  one,  to  keep 
the  soil  open  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  packed  and 
hence  impervious  to  water  and  to  the  slender  root  fibers. 

Land  Compasses.- “  A.  H.,”  Tekamah,  Neb., 
sends  us  a  drawing  and  description  of  “a  handy  instru¬ 
ment  to  measure  land  or  lay  out  garden  plots.”  It  is 
made  of  two  strips  of  lath,  so  nailed  together  as  to  form 
a  pair  of  “dividers  or  compasses,  the  points  of  which 
will  be  one-half  a  rod,  or  eight  feet  three  inches  apart.” 
He  has  one  piece  six  feet  long,  and  the  other  six  inches 


longer,  to  form  a  handle.  It  is  made  of  strips  an  inch 
by  an  inch  and  a  half,  with  a  cross-piece  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  that  this 
simple  implement  affords  a  ready  method  of  measuring 
small  plots,  and  may  be  made  very  useful  in  laying  out 
beds,  etc.  We  used  a  similar  affair  some  years  ago,  but 
made  in  a  more  permanent  manner,  and  so  arranged  that 
the  points,  by  means  of  a  screw,  could  be  placed  at  any 
desired  distance  apart,  and  found  it  a  great  convenience. 

Water  for  Fattening  Hogs.-1 “W.  L,  S.,” 
Jerseyville,  Ill.  When  hogs  are  put  up  to  fatten,  and  fed 
on  dry  corn,  it  is  the  practice  to  give  them  but  litte  water ; 
but  they  require  some.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  a 
hog  “  to  live  for  weeks,”  without  water  or  other  drink, 
when  feeding  on  dry  corn,  although  when  fed  on  new 
“  soft  ”  corn,  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  possibly  if  the  corn  is  very  soft  and  unripe,  wa¬ 
ter  might  not  be  indispensable. 

Cribbing. — “W.  H.  G.,”  Center  Co.,  Pa.  Cribbing 
is  a  vice  which  springs  from  habit  more  than  from  any 


other  cause.  It  begins  frequently  from  a  desire  to  ease  the 
teeth  from  inconvenience  or  perhaps  pain,  at  that  period 
when  the  dentition  is  perfecting,  and  then  becomes  fixed 
upon  the  horse  as  a  vice.  It  is  not  inj  urious  except  when 
accompanied  with  “  wind-sucking.”  which  is  a  series  of 
deep  inspirations  by  which  flatulence  and  belly-ache  are 
caused.  When  the  habit  is  fixed  on  a  horse  it  is  difficult 
to  break  it,  and  the  only  effective  method  is  to  use  a 
muzzle  which  prevents  him  from  thus  using  his  teeth. 

Peaclies  from  Georgia. — Some  friend  sends  us 
a  copy  of  the  Macon,  (Ga.)  “  Telegraph,”  which  informs 
us  that  on  May  20,  the  first  peaches  were  sent  to  New 
York  by  R.  H.  Rumph,  of  “  Willow  Lake  Nursery,”  near 
Marshallville.  The  varieties  were  “  Alexander,”  “  Ams- 
den,”  and  “Beatrice.”  The  same  paper  states  that  on 
Mr.  Rumph’s  place,  “  apples  ripen  every  month  in  the 
year,”  and  that  he  accompanied  the  shipment  of  peaches 
by  one  of  apples.  Is  there  no  mistake  about  the  statement 
that  apples  ripen  at  Macon  “  every  month  in  the  year  ?  ” 

Mange  in  a  rig. — “  O.  J.  C.,”  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
Mange  can  be  cured  by  applications  of  wbale-oil  and  sul¬ 
phur,  well  rubbed  into  the  affected  parts  with  a  corn-cob ; 
the  skin  being  thickened  needs  something  rough  to 
break  up  the  dry  flakes  with  which  it  is  covered.  Give 
4  oz.  of  sulphur  in  the  food  daily  for  a  week  or  10  days. 

Filler  for  a  Cistern.— “  J.  L.  C.,”  Rock  Co., 
Wis.  The  best  filter  fora  cistern,  is  made  of  a  box  of 
brick  work,  with  the  end  joints  of  the  brick  left  open  for 
two  courses  at  the  bottom.  This  part  is  filled  with  coarse 
washed  gravel ;  a  layer  of  sand  is  placed  upon  that,  and  a 
layer  of  fine  broken  charcoal  upon  the  sand.  Then  sand 
and  coarse  gravel  are  placed  upon  the  charcoal,  and  the 
leader  pipe  is  cemented  into  the  top  of  the  box.  The  box 
should  be  at  least  2  feet  square  inside,  which  will  give  a 
capacity  for  filtering  the  water,  as  fast  as  it  is  led  into  it. 

Express  Charges  on  Stock.— Many  persons 
are  debarred  from  purchasing  improved  stock  by  the 
enormity  of  the  charges  for  carrying  animals  by  express. 
Even  for  a  short  distance  the  cost  of  freight  is  often 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  animal,  and  when  one  is  sent 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  charges  some¬ 
times  run  up  to  ten  times  the  first  cost.  The  business 
would  be  very  much  increased  if  the  charges  were  mod¬ 
erated,  and  an  Express  Company  that  would  foster  and 
encourage  it  would  doubtless  find  it  greatly  to  its  profit. 

Shipment  of  Cattle. — Purchasers  of  cattle  should 
be  informed  that  while  the  present  embargo  on  account 
of  the  cattle  disease  continues,  animals  can  not  be  shipped 
into  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  or  be  permitted  to  pass 
through  those  States  without  a  permit  from  the  State 
Inspectors.  For  permission  to  move  stock  in  N.  Y.,  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  to  General  Patrick,  301  Mott 
St.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  N.  J.  to  Colonel  Sterling,  249  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  Jersey  City. 

The  “California  Horticulturist”  had  for 

a  long  time  been  very  little  Californian,  and  not  very  hor¬ 
ticultural,  and  was  the  poorest  possible  apology  for  a 
journal  bearing  its  name.  Recently  it  has  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life.  Chas.  II.  Shinn,  Esq.,  a  well  known  nur¬ 
seryman  of  Niles,  Cal.,  has  become  its  Editor,  and  with¬ 
in  a  short  time  has  made  it  not  only  horticultural,  but 
distinctly  Californian.  From  being  an  indifferent  mag¬ 
azine.  it  has  now  become  one,  the  advent  of  which  gives 
us  pleasure,  as  we  feel  sure  that  we  shall  learn  what  is 
going  on  in  California,  and  not  be  treated  to  extracts 
from  English  journals,  which  we  had  read  in  the  original 
weeks  before.  Mr.  Shinn  has  shown  that  he  can  do  good 
work,  and  we  wish  him  success.  California  ,  has  such  a 
peculiar  climate,  that  it  must  have  a  horticultural  jour¬ 
nal  of  its  own.  A  monthly  that  contents  itself  with  tell¬ 
ing  what  is  done  in  England  and  France  is  of  little  value. 
Home  articles,  giving  home  experience,  are  now  to  be 
found  in  its  pages,  and  if  Mr.  Shinn  only  continues  in 
his  present  course,  his  success  must  be  certain. 

Sugar  in  Amber  Cane. — Prof.  Goessmann  finds 
that  grape  sugar  appears  in  the  cane  while  it  is  quite 
young,  and  increases  to  3  to  4  per  cent  before  any  cane 
sugar  is  formed,  which  is  first  found  when  the  flower 
stalks  are  pushing  out  of  the  leaves,  and  increases  in 
amount  until  the  grain  is  of  full  size.  The  per  cent  of 
the  grape  sugar  to  the  cane  sugar  was,  in  most  cases,  as 
three  to  seven.  After  cutting, the  cane  sugar  changes  gradu¬ 
ally  into  grape  sugar,  the  change  being  hastened  by  moist 
and  warm  weather.  For  the  best  results  in  sugar  and 
syrup,  cut  the  crop  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  full  grown,  but 
not  ripe,  and  grind  the  stalks  at  once. 

Killing  Insects  by  Manuring  tlie  Soil.— 

Some  queer  notions  are  held  about  insects.  A  person 
who  has  a  “  Mineral  Manure  ”  for  sale  called  on  us  a  few 
days  ago.  and  among  other  claims  for  his  fertilizer  said 
that  its  application  to  the  soil  would  prevent  the  Codling- 
Moth  from  laying  its  eggs  in  the  apples.  This  man  was 
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evidently  honest  and  sincere  in  his  statement,  and  went 
off  somewhat  offended  that  we  did  not  admit  his  claims. 
He  left  with  us  a  circular  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  his 
“Improved  Mineral  Manure,’’  which  is  about  the  funni¬ 
est  thing  we  have  seen  of  late.  He  says  of  his  “  manure  ” 
that  it  is  “  A  perfect  renovator  and  purifier  of  soil,  *  *  * 
cleansing  soils  from  cut  worms.  Peach,  Apple,  Cabbage, 
Potato  worms,  and  tree  borers,  creating  new  energy  in 
earth,  air,  water,  animal,  vegetable,  and  yard  manures. 
Generating  a  new  distillation  of  tree,  fruit,  plant,  grass, 
vegetable  food.’’ — Was  there  ever  such  a  farrago  of  non¬ 
sense!  But  there  is  more  of  it.  We  are  informed  by 
this  circular  some  astounding  facts :  “  There  is  mineral 
in  our  blood,  in  all  plants,  trees,  fruits,  grains,  grass, 
vegetable,  wool,  cotton,  milk,  beef,  pork,  butter.”  More 
yet,  “Mineral  aids  soils,  animal  and  vegetable  manures 
to  generate  food  for  plants,  and  cleanses  soils  from 
worms  and  insects.”  Just  what  high  old  “  mineral  ”  it 
is  that  does  all  these  we  are  not  told.  But  all  this  non¬ 
sense  has  the  one  thing  needed  to  complete  it.  The 
author  quotes  the  “Farmers’  Club,  American  Institute,” 
as  indorsing  his  ridiculous  claims.  It  is  just  such 
stuff  as  the  Farmers’  Club  would  indorse— and  no  other 
body  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  or  could.  The  man 
is  evidently  honest,  according  to  his  knowledge,  and  the 
Club  indorses,  according  to  its  knowledge. 

( Basket  Items  continued  on  page  279.) 


Bee  Notes  for  July. 

BY  X..  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 

In  sections  where  the  Basswood  or  Linden  tree  abounds, 
the  choicest  honey  will  be  gathered  this  month.  In  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  it  usually  blossoms  about  the  15th  of  the 
month.  I  have  known  some  very  strong  stocks  to  gath¬ 
er  as  much  as  24  lbs.  in  a  single  day  when  Basswood  was 
at  its  best.  Of  course,  such  results  are  attained  only  un¬ 
der  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  I  speak  of  the 
abundant  yield  of  this  honey  to  indicate  the  desirability 
of  observing  all  the  necessary  requirements  for  securing 
it.  I  think  that  in  quality,  Basswood  honey  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  that  from  any  other  source.  It  is  very  light 
in  color,  and  its  peculiarly  minty  flavor  is  very  superior. 
Yet  in  many  sections,  White  Clover  and  Raspberry  yield 
honey  in  profusion,  and  of  fine  color  and  quality.  These 
blossom  a  little  before  Basswood.  Where  Basswood 
trees  are  abundant,  full  sets  of  boxes  may  usually  be 
filled.  Boxes  should  be  removed  promptly  aa  fast  as 
filled.  Where  a  yield  from  other  sources  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  from  Basswood,  do  not  add  empty  boxes  too 
late  in  the  season,  as  they  will  be  but  partly  filled. 

When  surplus  honey  is  taken  with  the  Honey  Extrac¬ 
tor,  instead  of  in  boxes,  I  would  advise  extracting  all  the 
early  gathered  honey  from  the  hives  at  the  time  that  the 
yield  of  fine,  white  honey  commences,  so  that  this  qual¬ 
ity  may  be  secured  by  itself.  The  ability  to  keep  each 
quality  of  honey  by  itself  is  one  of  the  especial  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Extractor.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 


Fig.  1.— THE  HONEY  EXTRACTOR. 


an  intelligent  use  of  the  Extractor,  should  command  the 
attention  of  all  enterprising  bee-keepers.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  there  would  be  a  more  general  adoption  of 
this  method  of  securing  honey  were  it  not  that  the  oper¬ 
ation  is  thought  to  be  very  difficult.  But  with  ample 
experience  I  may  confidently  assert  that  it  may  be  more 
satisfactorily  practised  than  the  process  of  boxing.  To 
make  the  operation  clearer,  I  give  (fig.  1)  an  engraving 


of  the  Extractor.  Within  the  can  is  a  reel  with  four 
sides,  covered  with  coarse  wire-cloth.  The  combs  to  be 
extracted  are  placed  against  the  wire-cloth  on  the  inside, 
and  the  reel  revolved  by  means  of  a  suitable  gearing. 
When  the  reel  re¬ 
volves  with  sufficient 
rapidity,  the  honey 
is,  by  centrifugal 
force,  thrown  out  of 
the  cells  against  the 
sides  of  the  can.  The 
reel  removed  from 
the  can  is  shown  at 
a  in  figure  2.  At  b 
is  a  comb-basket  to 
hold  small  pieces  of 
comb,  from  which  it 
is  desired  to  remove 
the  honey;  this  is 
placed  in  the  reel 
just  as  a  whole 
frame.  If  the  honey 
in  the  combs  is  seal¬ 
ed  the  capping  is 
first  removed  by 
means  of  a  knife  for 
the  purpose,  shown 
in  figure  3.  The  hive 
containing  combs  to 
be  extracted  should  he  removed  to  the  rear  of  its 
stand,  and  its  place  supplied  with  an  empty  one.  Take 
out  the  combs  and  shake  or  brush  the  bees  from  them  in 
front  of  the  empty  hive.  A  little  practice  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  speed  requisite  to  throw  out  the  honey, 
and  not  dislodge  the  brood  in  such  combs  as  contain 
portions  of  it.  After  the  honey  is  thrown  from  one  side 
of  the  comb,  reverse  it,  and  empty  the  other  side.  The 

combs  may  then  be 
replaced  in  the 
hive,  and  the  bees 
returned  to  them. 
One  of  the  marked 
advantages  of  this 
process  is,  in  the  fact  that  the  bees  are  saved  the  labor 
and  expense  of  being  required  to  build  the  combs  in 
which  to  store  their  honey,  as  they  are  obliged  to  do  in 
boxes.  Honey  may  be  thrown  out  by  the  use  of  the  Ex¬ 
tractor  any  number  of  times  without  harming  the  combs. 


Fig.  2.- 


-REEL  AND  COMB 
BASKET. 


Fig.  3. — HONEY  KNIFE. 


Concerning  a  Few  Common  Plants. 


BY  PROF.  ASA  GRAY. 


This  is  the  title  of  a  couple  of  primers  (6x4  inches), 
of  30  pages  apiece,  written  by  Prof.  Goodale,  for  the  use 
of  teachers,  and  issued  by  the  Boston  Natural  History 
Society.  The  edition  sold  out  at  once,  and  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  is  ordered.  The  thing  came  to  pass  in  this  wise : 
1.  The  Boston  School  Committee  ordered  that  all  school¬ 
teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  should  give  an  object 
lesson ,  once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  to  their  schol¬ 
ars— should  teach  them  how  to  observe  and  look 
into  plants  and  stones,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  2.  Now, 
taking  the  teachers  as  they  run,  it  was  found  that 
only  about  one  in  a  hundred  knew  anything  about 
objects— knew  what  an  object  was  when  they  saw 
it,  or  knew  what  to  do  with  it  when  they  happened 
to  know  what  it  was.  They  knew  how  to  hear  lessons 
out  of  a  book  ;  but  here  the  rule  was  that  no  book  what¬ 
ever  w'as  to  be  used.  3.  So  some  good  people— mostly 
ladies  (if  that  does  not  go  without  saying)— got  up  a 
course  of  teaching  for  the  teachers,  at  the  Boston  Natur¬ 
al  History  Society,  and  got  such  men  as  Mr.  Scudder, 
and  Prof.  Hyatt,  and  Prof.  Goodale — men  who  know 
what  objects  are,  and  what  to  do  with  them— to  play  the 
part  of  teacher,  while  the  teachers  played  the  part  of 
children  learning  how  to  see  things,  and  were  shown 
how  the  mind  of  a  child  or  a  larger  boy  or  girl  was  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  common  objects— not  to  be  told  very 
much  about  them,  but  made  to  see  for  themselves,  and 
to  take  a  real  part  in  finding  out  for  themselves  all  about 
the  growth  and  structure  of  a  plant  or  animal,  or  the 
formation  and  qualities  of  a  stone,  the  making  of  snow 
and  ice,  and  the  like.— These  object-lectures  being  free, 
the  teachers  came  by  hundreds ;  and  the  wise  after¬ 
thought  of  demanding  a  small  entrance  fee  for  the 
course,  so  that  it  need  not  be  swamped  by  over-crowding, 
did  not  prevent  the  filling  of  a  large  lecture-room. 

The  first  lesson  was  given  by  Prof.  Hyatt,  and  was 
about  Pebbles.  Several  were  given  by  Prof.  Goodale, 
and  they  were  about  Common  Plants. 

The  first  rule  of  the  course  was:  No  talking  about  the 
absent.  Everything  taught  was  seen  and  handled— not 
merely  seen  on  the  lecture-table,  and  a  specimen  or  two 
passed  round,  to  be  inspected  for  an  instant  when  the 
lecturer  was  talking  about  something  else  ;  but  every 
one  of  four  or  five  hundred  teacher-learners  had  a  tray 
given  him  or  her.  containing  every  object  that  came  into 
the  discourse.  Beans  and  peas  were  the  first  dishes  of 


the  course,  and  these  were  served  round  bountifully. 
When  the  rule  is  to  “proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,”  with  what  so  well  as  beans  could  a  Down- 
East  lecturer  begin  the  botanical  education  of  an  audi¬ 
ence  “to  the  manner  born?”  So  every  partaker  was 
served  with  two  or  three  beans,  au  naturel,  as  they  say  in 
Franco  (and  they  were  what  they  call  in  England,  French 
beans),  that  is,  dry  and  in  their  skins,  also  with  a  soaked 
one  ready  to  be  slipped  out  of  its  skin,  another  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  start  in  germination,  another  fairly  started, 
and  one  that  had  set  the  first  pair  of  green  leaves,  and 
perhaps  the  third  leaf,  of  three  leaflets.  What’s  the 
difference  here,  and  how  has  it  come  to  pass  ?  The  teach¬ 
er  has  to  ask  a  few  questions  to  guide  the  observation 
and  enquiries  of  the  pupils  ;  and  the  pupils  must  answer, 
or  be  led  to  answer  the  questions  for  themselves,  by  an 
examination  of  the  objects.  Then  comes  the  pea,  served 
up  in  the  same  style  and  variety.  Then,  step  by  step, 
and  part  by  part,  the  pea  is  compared  with  the  bean,  the 
differences  as  well  as  the  likeness  noted,  and  the  reasons 
why,  are  got  out  of  the  objects  and  out  of  the  processes 
in  a  good  degree  by  the  exercise  of  the  pupil’s  own 
mind.  And  so  this  goes  on,  until  a  fair  amount  of 
really  good  elementary  knowledge  is  fed  to  (not  poured 
into)  the  pupils’  minds  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  as¬ 
similate  it,  as  the  seedlings  assimilate  water  and  air,  and 
make  it  their  own.— Now,  these  primers  showing  how  it 
is  done,  contain  an  abstract  of  the  instruction.  They 
are  not  intended  for  the  pupils,  but  for  the  teachers 
who  heard  the  lectures— and  for  teachers  all  over  the 
country,  who  would  have  heard  them  if  they  could.  We 
will  try  to  give  the  young  readers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  some  specimens  of  these  primers. 


The  Plum  Curculio. 


“  L.  W.  S.,”  Swanton,  Vt.,  writes :  “  Please  inform  us 
what  the  Curculio  is,  or  how  it  looks,  and  in  what  manner 
it  destroys  the  plum,  etc.”  Several  years  ago  we  gave  a 
very  full  account  of  this  troublesome  insect,  and  illus¬ 
trated  it.  One  of  the  difficulties  with  a  journal  like  ours 
is,  that  new  readers  are  constantly  added  to  the  list,  to 
whom  matters  that  we  have  already  thoroughly  discussed 
are  quite  new,  and  we  have  frequent  requests  to  treat 
subjects  that  have  already  been  given  in  full.  In  some 
cases  we  advise  the  inquirer  to  procure  a  back  number 
which  contains  an  nccount  of  the  subject  of  his  ques¬ 
tion  ;  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  present,  where  a  number 
have  asked  about  the  Curculio,  we  reproduce  an  engrav¬ 
ing  with  a  brief  account.  The  engraving  was  drawn  for 
us  from  life,  in  1864,  and  is  one  of  the  best  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Curculio  we  have  seen.  The  insect  is  shown 
of  its  real  size  and  much  enlarged.  It  is  of  a  dark, 
blackish  gray,  with  lighter  markings.  It  comes  out  of 
its  hiding  place  in  the  ground  or  elsewhere  in  early 
spring,  and  is  around  until  July  or  later;  it  flies  or  climbs 
up  the  trees,  and  so  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  begins  to  lay 
its  eggs.  It  makes,  with  its  proboscis,  a  cresent-shaped 
cut,  in  which  it  lays  an  egg.  The  larva,  hatching  from 
this,  feeds  upon  the  fruit,  and  in  time  the  fruit  drops  to 
the  ground,  and  the  full  grown  larva  leaves  the  fruit  and 
enters  the  ground  to  complete  its  changes.  When 


the  plum  curculio  ( Natural  size  and  enlarged). 

alarmed  the  insect  curls  up  its  legs  and  feigns  death. 
This  affords  the  best,  ana  only  practicable  method  of  de¬ 
stroying  it,  sheets  or  other  cloths  are  spread  upon  the 
ground  or  held  under  the  tree,  while  the  body  of  the  tree 
is  given  a  sudden  jar  or  thump ;  the  insects  fall,  and  are 
gathered  and  killed.  No  applications  to  drive  away  the 
Curculio  have  been  found  to  be  of  any  value.  If  the 
ground  is  kept  clean  and  smooth  around  the  trees,  and 
shingles,  pieces  of  board,  etc.,  are  laid  here  and  there, 
some  of  the  insects  will  hide  under  these  and.  if  they 
are  examined  daily,  many  may  be  caught;  this  is  only 
useful  ns  an  accessory  to  the  thumping  method. 
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Mr.  Lawes’  Letter  on  Nitrogen. 

The  Report  of  the  N.  J.  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  1878,  contains,  within  convenient  space,  a 
large  amount  of  useful  material.  Mr.  Chas.  V. 
Mapes  contributes  an  article  on  fertilizers  in  the 
past  and  present,  which  supplies  a  variety  of  sug¬ 
gestions  and  subjects  of  thought.  One  of  these 
topics  has  called  out  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr. 
J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted,  the  veteran  English 
Experimenter,  which  we  have  the  pleasure  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  our  readers,  on  page  262.  Of  all  the 
many  problems  which  agricultural  chemistry  is 
now  investigating,  perhaps  no  other  one  is  more 
important  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  farming  than 
that  of  the  nitrogen  supply.  This  is  the  costliest  in¬ 
gredient  of  our  fertilizers.  We  are  paying,  and 
usually  with  profit,  from  15  to  30  cents  per  pound 
for  it  in  our  standard  fertilizers,  such  as  guano, 
fish,  ammoniated  superphosphates,  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  other  special  crop  fertilizers.  And  yet  the  very 
soils  on  which  nitrogen  is  used  with  profit,  often 
contain  thousands  of  pounds  in  every  acre  within 
reach  of  the  roots  of  plants,  but  in  inert  forms  so 
that  crops  can  not  use  it,  and  fail  for  lack  of  it.  A 
great  deal  of  the  nitrogen  applied  in  fertilizers  runs 
to  waste  in  one  way  or  another  before  the  crop  gets 
it,  or  lies  dormant  in  the  soil.  Hence  the  questiou 
how  to  apply  nitrogen  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  it 

is,  as  Mr.  Lawes  says,  a  most  important  one. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Mr.  Lawes  has  been 
devoting  a  considerable  portion  of  his  farm,  and 
large  sums  of  money,  often  as  much  as  $15,000 
in  a  single  year,  to  experiments.  He  has  raised 
grass,  wheat,  barley,  clover,  roots,  and  other  crops 
with  different  fertilizers — in  some  cases  using  the 
same  fertilizers  for  the  same  crop  on  the  same 
plots,  year  after  year.  Some  of  the  results  of 
these  experiments  continued  through  nearly  one- 
third  of  a  century  he  details  to  us  here.  The  par¬ 
ticular  question  is  :  What  becomes  of  the  nitrogen 
applied  in  the  manure  ?  Where  he  has  used  dung 
at  the  rate  of  14  tons  per  acre  every  year  for  barley, 
the  crop  has  had  at  its  disposal,  more  than  four 
times  as  much  nitrogen  as  it  used.  Where  has  the 
rest  gone  ?  There  are  several  ways  to  account  for 

it.  Much  stays  and  accumulates  in  the  ground. 
Grass  land  manured  in  this  way  for  eight  years  in 
succession,  had  stored  up  enough  nitrogen  and 
other  ingredients  of  plant  food  to  keep  up  the  full 
yield  for  five  years  longer,  and  now,  after  fifteen 
years  cropping  since  any  manure  has  been  applied, 
the  effect  of  the  old  supply  still  remains.  On  an¬ 
other  field  where  14  tons  of  dung  were  applied 
every  year  to  barley,  analysis  implies  that  the  nitro¬ 
gen  accumulated  in  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  about  100 
lbs.  per  acre  annually. 

But  with  artificial  manures  the  case  is  somewhat 
different.  Nitrogen  in  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and 
in  Nitrate  of  Soda,  is  all  ready  to  act  at  once.  One- 
fourth  as  much  as  is  found  in  the  dung  supplied, 
brings  as  good  crops.  But  the  nitrogen  in  these 
chemical  fertilizers  does  not  accumulate  in  the  soil 
like  that  in  dung.  Part  is  recovered  in  the  crop, 
and  the  rest  is  lost,  though  some  doubtless  enters 
into  inert  combinations  in  the  soil.  Much  is  leached 
away  by  drainage  waters.  Some  probably  escapes 
in  the  free  state  into  the  air,  though  Mr.  Lawes 
does  not  dwell  upon  this  source  of  loss  in  his  letter. 
The  nitrogen  in  dung  is  subject  to  loss  in  the  same 
ways,  but  does  not  waste  so  fast. 

One  lesson  from  all  this  is,  that  dung  acts  slowly 
and  lasts  a  great  while,  but  artificial  fertilizers  gen¬ 
erally  bring  quicker  returns  and  are  sooner  spent. 
Each  is  profitable  in  its  place.  Another  lesson  is 
that  the  farmer  ought  to  do  his  best  to  economize 
the  materials  he  has  on  hand  in  his  soil.  If  he  can 
help  his  crops  to  utilize  the  inert  nitrogen  within 
reach  of  the  roots,  that  will  be  better  than  to  buy 
it  at  high  cost  in  commercial  fertilizers,  or  apply 
large  quantities  of  dung,  to  store  away  more. 
Choice  of  the  right  crops,  such  as  clover,  and 
probably  to  some  extent  corn,  use  of  lime  and 
ashes,  and  proper  tillage,  are  the  means  for  this 
economizing  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

Markets.— It  may  be  worth  while  for  those  far¬ 
mers  who  live  near  towns  and  villages,  to  study 


their  local  markets.  Although  nearly  every  villager, 
or  dweller  in  a  country  town,  has  a  garden,  yet,  as  a 
rule,  such  places  are  poorly  supplied  with  fresh 
vegetables.  A  large  quantity  of  early  lettuce,  as¬ 
paragus,  peas,  beans,  sweet  corn,  cabbages,  melons, 
potatoes,  and  many  others  could  be  sold  if  they 
were  only  offered.  It  is  frequently  the  case,  that 
one  does  not  know  that  he  needs  a  certain  thing 
until  it  is  offered  to  him,  and  the  great  consumption 
of  fruits,  vegetables  and  preserved  meats,  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  production  and  offering  of  them 
foi  sale,  by  enterprising  people.  A  case  in  point 
maybe  given.  The  writer  sowed  cabbage  seed,  for 
plants  to  be  set  out  on  an  acre  of  gronnd.  As  soon 
as  it  became  known  that  cabbage  plants  could  be 
procured,  fresh  from  the  seed  bed,  there  were  more 
applications  for  them  than  could  be  supplied,  and 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  surplus  plants,  to  the 
neighbors  more  than  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  bed. 


Cactus— Cacti— Cactuses. 

Of  late,  we  have  had  several  inquiries  about 
plants  popularly  known  by  the  above  names.  More 
generally  we  are  asked  about  the  Cactus  as  if  there 
was  but  one.  In  fact  there  is  no  such  genus  known 
to  botanists  as  Cactus.  The  old  genus  Cactus  has 
been  subdivided  and  given  other  names,  and  while 
we  have  the  Cactus  Family,  we  have  no  proper 
Cactus.  It  is  very  proper  then  to  call  them  all  Cacti 
or  Cactuses,  meaning  that  they  belong  to  a  special 
family.  Some  25  or  30  years  ago,  Cactuses  were 
much  more  generally  cultivated  as  house-plants 
than  at  present.  We  can  only  account  for  the  de¬ 
cline  in  their  popularity  by  the  fact  that  the  most 
showy  of  them  are  not  winter  bloomers.  But  there 
are  no  plants  that  require  less  care,  or  more  abund¬ 
antly  repay  the  little  they  require  in  gorgeous  flow¬ 
ers  than  these.  The  genera  in  most  common  culti¬ 
vation  as  house  plants  are  Epiphyllum,  Phyllocactus, 
and  Cereus  ;  though  others  are  attractive,  they  are 
generally  confined  to  greenhouse  culture.  They  all 
need  a  good,  moderately  rich,  and  open  soil,  water 
when  growing  and  flowering,  and  a  period  of  rest, 
during  which  time  they  may  be  kept  nearly  dry. 
The  Epiphyllums,  generally  known  as  “Crab’s-claw” 
Cactuses,  from  their  peculiar  jointed  stems,  bloom 
in  autumn  and  early  winter.  They  are  low,  droop¬ 
ing  plants,  and  are  often  grafted  on  some  other 
member  of  the  family  to  give  them  a  stalk  six 
inches  or  a  foot  high,  from  the  top  of  which  they 
hang  over  gracefully.  Still  they  will  do  very  well 
on  their  own  roots,  and  form  handsome  specimens, 
nearly  concealing  the  pot.  These  need  to  be  kept 
nearly  dry  all  summer,  and  in  autumn  given  water 
gradually  ;  they  come  into  flower  from  November 
to  Christmas.  No  plants  are  more  manageable,  and 
they  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  wire  baskets,  or  in 
whatever  will  hold  a  little  soil.  After  flowering, 
they  make  their  growth,  and  when  this  is  ripened, 
they  should  have  a  rest,  with  little  water.  Epiphyl- 
lum  truncatum  and  E.  liassellianum  are  the  most 
common,  but  florists  offer  others.  The  plants  best 
known  in  window  culture  as  Cactus  are  either  spe¬ 
cies  of  Phyllocactus  or  of  Cereus.  The  Phyllocacti 
have  flattened,  leaf-like  stems,  which  have  no 
spines,  and  are  often  round  below  ;  the  Cereuses 
have  three-angled  stems,  or  cylindrical  ones  with 
lengthwise  angles  or  grooves,  and  usually  with 
tufts  of  prickles  or  bristles;  in  both,  the  flowers 
appear  from  notches  in  the  edges  or  sides  of  the 
stems.  Phyllocactus  Ackermanni  and  Cereus  specio- 
sissimus  are  the  most  common,  and  with  their  im¬ 
mense  flowers,  5  or  6  inches  across,  of  the  most 
brilliant  scarlet  and  crimson,  are  well  worth  the  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  they  require.  They  flower  from  May 
until  August,  and  make  fine  ornaments  for  the  ve¬ 
randa.  When  brought  in  early  in  autumn,  if 
growth  has  ceased,  they  need  very  little  or  no  water 
until  February  or  later.  Numerous  other  species 
and  varieties  can  be  had  of  the  florists.  One  lady 
correspondent,  writing  from  New  Jersey,  says: 
“  I  am  learning  to  love  the  Cactus  (she,  like  most 
others,  writes  as  if  there  were  but  one).  It  is 
like  a  person  with  a  very  amiable  disposition. 
Neglect  it,  abuse  it,  and  it  will  continue  to  grow, 
and  even  flourish,  showing  constancy  in  adversity, 
and  forgiveness  for  ill-treatment,” 


A  New  Apple— The  Highland  Beauty. 

We  hold  that  it  would  be  a  great  advance  if  nine- 
tenths  of  the  apples  now  named  could  be  stricken 
out  of  existence ;  but  we  must  take  the  world, 
apples  included,  as  we  find  it,  and  if  we  have  now 
and  then  added  a  new  apple  to  the  list,  our  sins  in 
this  direction  are  not  many.  We  know,  and  tell 
our  readers,  that  100  names  will  cover  all  the  apples 
that  it  is  at  all  desirable  to  have  in  any  given  lo¬ 
cality  ;  50  would  make  a  better  list,  and  if  for  any 
one  place  one’s  selection  exceeds  20,  it  is  probably 
too  large.  WTith  these  views,  our  readers  may 
wonder  at  our  adding  a  new  name  to  the  list, 
and  assume  that  a  newcomer  must  possess  ex¬ 
traordinary  merit  to  induce  us  to  give  it  a  place. 
They  will  be  perfectly  right.  This  new  apple,  the 
“  Highland  Beauty,”  competes  with  but  just  one 
apple  in  the  immense  list.  Every  one  knows  the 
Lady  Apple ;  its  small  size  and  great  beauty— the 
darkest  of  red  on  the  brightest  yellow — its  brilliant 
polish,  make  it  noticeable ;  and  its  beauty  is  more 
than  “skin  deep,”  as  it  has  a  clear  white,  fine¬ 
grained  flesh  that  is  pleasant  to  the  taste.  It  is  a 
profitable  apple,  as  it  brings  the  highest  price  of  all 
apples,  and  is  especially  in  demand  at  the  holidays 
for  making  up  ornamental  dishes  and  baskets  of 
fruits.  The  tree,  though  productive,  is  not  very 
hardy,  and  the  fruit  appears  to  have  lost  much  of  its 
former  beauty.  Last  fall  we  had  occasion  to  hunt  up 


APPLE,  “HIGHLAND  BEAUTY.” 


a  barrel  of  these  apples,  and  were  told  by  one  of  the 
largest  commission  merchants  that  not  even  a  mod¬ 
erately  good  barrel  of  “  Ladies  ”  had  come  to  mar¬ 
ket  that  season.  Those  that  we  found  were  more 
or  less  defaced  by  insect  attacks,  and  scarcely  a 
perfectly  fair  specimen  could  be  found,  while  dark 
fungus  spots  blotched  the  surface  and  quite  de¬ 
stroyed  its  beauty.  If  the  Lady  is  to  behave  in  this 
way,  we  must  have  some  one  to  take  her  place. 
Will  Highland  Beauty  do  it?  It  seems  to  us  to 
promise  strongly  in  this  direction.  It  is  rather 
larger  than  the  Lady  (the  engraving  is  larger  than 
the  average)  and  almost  as  Deautiful — perhaps 
some  would  say  quite  so— but  its  beauty  is  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind.  If  we  regard  the  Lady  as  a  brunette, 
the  Highland  Beauty  may  be  described  as  a  blonde. 
Its  oblate  form  is  shown  by  the  engraving;  its 
stout  stem  is  in  a  very  deep  cavity,  and  its  open 
calyx  is  set  in  a  deep,  furrowed,  and  even  plaited 
basin  ;  the  skin  is  of  a  very  clear  pale  yellow,  with 
an  abundant  light  carmine  blush  covering  about 
half  of  the  surface  ;  the  flesh  pure  white,  very  fine, 
and  tender,  moderately  juicy,  of  a  pleasant  delicate 
flavor,  with  so  little  acidity  as  to  almost  class  it 
among  sweet  apples.  We  first  saw  the  fruit  in 
September  last,  and  were  struck  with  its  great 
beauty;  we  tried  it  during  the  Winter,  and  in 
March  specimens  that  had  received  no  special  care 
attested  ho  keeping  qualities.  Except  for  its  larger 
size,  this  may,  if  not  supersede  the  Lady,  form  a 
most  useful  companion  to  it,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
will  prove  profitable  for  the  same  reasons.  The 
Highland  Beauty  was  brought  to  our  notice  by  Mr. 
E.  P.  Roe,  who  found  it  as  a  seedling  in  that  old 
garden  at  Newburgh  which  has  furnished  him  such 
excellent  seedling  gooseberries  and  raspberries, 
and  beyond  this  nothing  is  known  of  its  origin. 
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The  Peach  Curl  Fungus. 

The  prevalent  and  injurious  deformity  of  the 
peach  leaves  known  as  “  the  curl,”  has  been  as¬ 
cribed  to  aphides  or  plant  liee,  but  it  is  now  known 
to  be  caused  by  a  minute  fungus,  known  to  science 
as  Taphrina  deformans,  for  which  “  Peach-Curl 
fungus  ”  will  serve  as  a  popular  name.  This  para¬ 
sitic  plant  makes  its  appearance  in  early  spring,  so 
soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  unfold,  and  causes  them 
to  roll  and  twist  until  they  would  scarcely  be  re¬ 
cognized  as  leaves.  The  fungus  grows  within  the 
tissue  or  substance  of  the  leaf  ;  the  affected  por¬ 
tions  lose  the  normal  green  color  and  soon  become 
spongy,  and  are  frequently  variegated  with  red  and 
otherwise  highly  colored.  Often  the  young  stems 
become  enlarged  and  of  a  sickly  whiteness.  All 
affected  parts  soon  wither,  turn  brown,  and  die. 

Without  going  into  the  microscopic  structure  of 
the  fungus,  we  will  say  that  it  is  a  not  distant  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  Black  Knot,  and  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.  Remove  all  the  affected  parts  as 
soon  as  the  fungus  appears.  To  pick  off  the  leaves 
is  not  enough  ;  the  young  branches  should  be  cut 
away,  as  they  will  otherwise  produce  diseased  leaves 
and  serve  to  propagate  the  fungus.  The  work  of 
removing  the  “  curl  ”  is  not  a  difficult  one,  as  it 


ly  good.  Freight  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  is 
now  only  34  cents  per  100  lbs.,  or  less  than  8  cents 
for  the  dollar  of  value,  so  that  the  meat  is  laid  down 
at  Liverpool  for  less  than  $5  per  100  lbs.  This  mat¬ 
ter  of  freight  may  be  considered  instructively ;  100 
lbs.  of  pork  represents  600  lbs.  of  corn  ;  the  freight 
on  the  corn  would  be  equal  to  $2,  and  the  com  sells 
now  in  England  for  $5.60  for  the  600  lbs.,  leaving 
$3.60  for  the  corn  in  its  raw  condition,  and  $4.50  for 
the  finished  product,  the  pork. 

This  shows  the  advantage  of  ship-  , 

ping  finished  products  instead 
of  the  raw  material ;  and  of  send¬ 
ing  those  abroad  and  feeding  all 
the  corn  possible  at  home.  This 
helps,  too,  in  another  way,  be¬ 
cause  every  bushel  of  corn  re¬ 
served  from  export  enhances 
the  value  of  the  remainder, 


ladies,  and  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  place 
may  be  ascribed  to  its  influence.  There  are  few 
pursuits  in  which  association  is  so  helpful  as  in 
gardening,  and  Clubs  of  this  kind  are  useful. — Ed.] 


A  Cattle  Shed. 

A  young  farmer  of  Greenvale,  W.  Va.,  sends 
sketches  of  a  shed  for  cattle  which  he  has  been 
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Fig.  1.—  PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  CATTLE  SHED. 


while,  with  the  present  increasing  demand  for 
meats,  there  is  no  probability  of  materially  lower 
prices,  even  with  a  greatly  increased  production. 


PEACH-LEAVES  AFFECTED  BY  THE  “  CURL 


can  be  easily  seen,  and  is  reached  in  most  cases 
from  the  ground.  The  portions  cut  off  should 
be  burned,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  trouble.  The 
specimen  selected  for  engraving  was  not  as  much 
deformed  and  contorted  as  many  we  have  seen  ; 
but  it  serves  the  purpose  better  on  that  account, 
as  the  leaves  are  seen  to  be  those  of  a  peach  tree. 


Value  of  American  Pork  in  England. 

While  much  is  now  said  about  the  shipment  of 
provisions  to  Europe,  the  business  is  by  no  means 
a  new  one.  America  has  been  an  exporter  of  pro¬ 
visions  for  many  years,  and  Great  Britain  has  been 
the  principal  purchaser.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
the  writer,  then  traveling  in  England,  saw  Ameri¬ 
can  pork  in  barrels  on  sale  at  retail  stores  marked 
3  pence  sterling,  or  5  cents  per  pound.  American 
corned  beef  and  flour  were  then  sold  at  7  or  8  cts. 
for  the  former  and  16  shillings,  or  $4  per  barrel,  for 
the  latter.  After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  we  find  our  pork  again  landed  in  Liverpool  at 
a  trifle  less  than  5  cents  per  pound,  and  our  flour 
sells  for  but  little  more  than  the  old  price.  But 
these  low  prices  now  return  a  much  more  liberal 
payment  to  the  farmer  than  previously.  The  re¬ 
duction  in  freight,  during  the  past  few  years,  is 
enormous.  For  instance,  long  and  short  pork  ribs 
are  quoted  just  now  in  Chicago  at  $4.50  per  100 lbs., 
which,  considering  the  present  price  of  eorn  is  fair¬ 


A  Ladies’  Garden  Club— An  Example. 

A  correspondent  well  known  in  horticultural  and 
botanical  circles,  thus  writes  to  the  editor:— The 
ladies  of  our  street  have  got  up  a  Garden 
Club!  I  live,  as  you  know,  in  a  subur¬ 
ban  village,  in  which  rarely  anything 
happens  to  write  to  you  about ;  for  not 
much  is  done 
hereabouts  in  the 
agricultural  way. 

But  here  is  some¬ 
thing  to  make  a 
note  of.  This 
Club  is  made  up 
of  ladies  only, 
and  is  confined 
to  those  of  our 
street,  to  the 
women  of  only  a 

dozen  and  a  half  of  families,  who  live  in 
houses  with  door-yards  and  a  bit  of 
garden.  They  have  got  a  President — 
the  most  experienced  plant-grower  of 
the  lot — and  a  Secretary,  and  a  record- 
book,  and  they  hold  meetings  once  a 
week,  in  the  afternoon.  They  won’t 
take  in  members  out  of  our  street — they 
have  got  to  draw  the  line  somewhere — 
and  they  think  that  a  dozen  or  two 
women  are  quite  enough  for  one  gather¬ 
ing,  whether  they  all  talk  at  once,  or 
take  turns.  They  are  getting  on  beauti¬ 
fully.  They  take  two  or  three  horti¬ 
cultural  magazines  or  papers  among 
them,  and  are  going  to  subscribe  for  more ;  of 
course,  including  the  American  Agricultwist.  At 
the  meetings  they  read  aloud  some  of  the  articles, 
and  discuss  them,  and  each  one  gives  an  account  of 
her  own  doings  and  raisings,  how  she  has  managed 
to  get  up  Sweet  Peas,  or  made  Nasturtiums  blossom 
all  winter  in  the  parlor,  or  carried  tender  plants 
through  the  trying  season.  They  are  now  getting 
up  their  orders  for  flower  seeds,  and  considering 
what  kinds  it  is  best  to  have.  The  way  I  came  to 
know  about  it  is,  that  I  am  a  bit  of  a  botanist,  and 
know  the  names  of  things,  and  what  are  annuals  or 
perennials— (per-annuals,  as  an  old  neighbor  of 
mine  used  to  call  them),  and  can  tell  them  what 
sorts  of  things  a  Calbnyction  speciosum  and  Zanschne- 
ria  Californica  are,  and  if  they  are  hardy.  So  they 
chose  my  wife,  and  even  wanted  to  make  her  Pres¬ 
ident,  though  she  is  not  strong  in  flower-growing, 
and  as  to  names,  gets  Begonia  and  Bignonia  mixed 
up  badty,— not  for  want  of  knowing  the  two  things, 
but  forgets  which  is  which.  So  through  her  and 
the  questions  she  brings  to  me,  I  get  a  good  inside 
view  of  the  operations.  Seriously  this  Club  is  use¬ 
ful,  and  I  wish  to  commend  it  as  an  example.  G.  A. 

[This  is  an  example  to  be  heartily  commended, 
and  perhaps  in  a  large  town  small  Clubs  like  the 
one  described  may  be  more  effective  than  larger 
ones.  Vineland,  N.  J.,  which  has  been  foremost  in 
many  good  things,  has  long  had  a  Floricultural  So¬ 
ciety  composed,  If  we  mistake  not,  exclusively  of 


building  this  spring,  to  serve  until  he  can  build  a 
good  bam.  The  shed  is  111  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide, 
and  a  cistern  receives  the  water  from  the  roof.  The 
posts  are  14  feet  long,  and  there  is  a  space  above 
that  will  hold  40  tons  of  hay,  and  a  space  below,  7 
feet  high,  that  will  accommodate  60  sheep,  20 
calves,  and  20  other  cattle.  The  frame  consists 
entirely  of  poles  and  posts  that  were  cut  in  the 
woods,  and  put  up  without  hewing.  The  plates, 
rafters,  etc.,  were  sawed.  One  side  and  two  ends 
are  boarded  up,  the  rest  is  covered  with  clap¬ 
boards.  One  of  my  men  and  myself  cut  and  hauled 


Fig.  2. — GROUND  PLAN  OF  CATTLE  SHED. 


the  poles,  and  did  the  framing,  and  it  has  not  cost 
me  over  $50  in  money.  The  cistern  is  so  arranged 
that  the  water  will  run  out  into  a  trough  until  it  is 
empty,  without  having  to  draw  or  pump.  Figure  1 
is  a  perspective  view  of  the  shed.  The  side  braces 
are  poles  8  feet  long.  They  rest  at  the  foot  on  the 
cross-pfece  at  the  middle  of  the  post,  and  are  halved 
in  and  spiked  to  the  post,  and  the  upper  end  sup¬ 
ports  the  plate  in  the  middle.  Figure  2  is  the 
ground  plan,  on  which  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  are  lots 
opening  into  all  the  fields  on  the  farm  ;  7  is  the 
cistern,  A  is  for  sheep,  B  and  C  for  cattle,  and  Dand 


Fig.  3. — DIAGRAM  OF  BENT. 

E  are  drive-ways.  Figure  3  shows  the  end  and  mid¬ 
dle  bents.  The  long  brace  is  halved  into  the  iu- 
side  post,  in  the  joist,  and  in  the  top  of  the  outside 
post,  and  spiked  with  60-penny  spikes  at  each  place. 


Gapes. — However  frequently  we  may  explain  the 
fact  that  no  living  thing  can  come  spontaneously 
or  from  nothing,  there  will  be  those  who  lose  chicks 
from  the  disease  known  as  gapes,  who  insist  that, 
the  worms  in  the  chicks’  throats  come  into  the 
birds  spontaneously.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  they  come  with  the  chicks  out  of  the  eggs. 
There  are  yards  where  the  gapes  have  never  ap¬ 
peared.  In  these  the  chicks  do  not  run  over  ground 
that  has  been  used  by  old  fowls,  but  are  kept  on 
fresh  ground,  and  frequently  changed.  A  healthy 
yard  for  young  chicks  may  be  made  upon  turf 
kept  shaved  closely  with  a  lawn  mower,  and  upon 
which  the  coops  are  set  upon  a  dry  floor,  that  can 
be  sanded  sad  cleaned  every  two  or  three  days. 
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A  Camp  of  the  Texan  Cattle  Drivers. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  increase  in  the  west¬ 
ern  cattle  trade  has  been  very  large.  Formerly 
Texas  supplied  the  States  east  of  the. Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  with  grazing  stock,  and  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  droves  which  left  the  Texan  prairies 
was  towards  the  east.  Missouri  and  Illinois  were 
the  principal  purchasers  of  the  droves,  and  from 
these  two  States  was  drawn  the  larger  part  of  the 
beef  of  this  character  that  was  sent  eastward.  Now 
it  is  all  changed.  A  large  portion  of  the  annual 
drive  passes  through  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  reaches  to  the  far  off  pastures  of  Da- 


profits  of  the  graziers  and  the  wages  of  the  “  cow¬ 
boys  ”  who  handle  the  droves.  A  constant  stream 
of  cattle  pours  out  from  the  State,  and  takes  the 
northern  trail  to  reach  a  market.  From  250,000  to 
800,000  head  of  cows,  steers,  and  young  stock,  form 
the  substance  of  the  stream.  If  these  cattle  were 
strung  along  a  trail,  8  or  10  feet  apart,  they  would 
extend  for  one  thousand  miles  ;  and  although  the 
droves  are  necessarily  driven  loosely  and  in  very 
open  order,  that  they  may  find  sufficient  pasturage, 
yet  while  on  the  drive,  either  a  drove,  or  the  dust 
of  a  distantly  passing  one,  will  be  constantly  in 
sight  from  any  part  of  the  wide  trail  that  is 
travelled.  The  routes  chosen  are  necessarily  di- 


jority  of  those  who  engage  stockmen  is  that  they 
become  fascinated  with  their  employment  so  long  as 
it  is  profitable,  aud  contiuue  in  it  for  many  years. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  42. 

BT  ONE  OF  THEM. 

Granular  Butter— Treatment. 

Recent  writers  upon  butter-making  have  had 
more  or  less  to  say  about  “granular  butter,”  and  I 
find,  in  conversation  with  several  butter  makers, 
that  they  have  very  little  idea  of  what  it  is,  and  of 
the  facilities  it  offers  for  washing  and  for  subjecting 
the  butter  to  the  action  of  brine.  This  has  led  me 
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kota  and  Montana.  A  few  years  ago  Colorado  was 
supposed  to  be  a  worthless  desert;  now  Colorado 
beeves  compete  with  the  prime  steers  of  Illinois 
and  Ohio,  and  many  of  them  surpass  the  average 
of  those  sent  from  these  States.  Many  cattle  have 
come  from  Montana  that  were  fit  to  ship  for  the 
European  trade.  The  basis  upon  which  the  cattle 
business  of  these  localities  is  built  has  been  the 
Texan  stock,  and  from  this  fountain  head  is  sup¬ 
plied  the  stream  which  fills  the  vast  reservoir  of 
those  north-western  plains  and  valleys.  Mingling 
with  the  stream  is  an  inflow  of  pure  bred  bulls  from 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  and 
this  intermingling  of  bloods,  results  in  an  improved 
race  of  beeves  which,  as  has  been  stated,  competes 
fairly  with  some  of  the  best  graded  stock  of  the 
East.  But  Texas  is  the  grand  source  from  whence 
comes  the  raw  material,  and  the  current  is  formed 
by  what  is  known  as  the  “  annual  drive.”  Once  a 
year  this  great  movement  occurs,  and  the  drive  of 
Texan  cattle,  its  promises  and  its  probabilities,  form 
the  burden  of  the  talk  of  cattle-men  throughout  the 
country,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic. 
This  drive  consists  of  the  surplus  from  the  great 
herds,  which  graze  upon  the  Texan  prairies  and 
fields  ;  it  furnishes  the  means  by  which  a  large  part 
of  the  Texan  people  subsist ;  and  it  represents  the 


verse  and  distant  from  each  other,  so  that  grass 
may  be  found  in  abundance,  and  it  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  verdure  and  herbage  of  these 
vast  natural  pastures,  that  the  cattle  actually  im¬ 
prove  in  flesh  and  gain  in  weight  while  on  the 
drive.  Spreading  out  as  the  rays  of  a  huge  fan, 
the  trails  lead  east,  north,  aud  west,  and  reach 
Kansas  and  Colorado  on  their  way  to  distributing 
points,  either  in  the  East  or  the  North-West.  The 
drive  is  leisurely  taken,  and  frequent  rests  and 
camps  are  made.  A  very  full  account  of  the  Texan 
Cattle  Drive,  with  many  interesting  statistics,  is 
given  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  December 
last,  to  which  those  who  would  learn  more  about  it 
are  referred.  The  present  object  is  merely  to  illus¬ 
trate  one  phase  of  the  adventurous  life  of  those 
engaged  in  cattle  driving.  The  engraving  given 
herewith  presents  a  camping  scene  of  the  drov¬ 
ers  and  a  breakfast  previous  to  starting  again 
on  the  route.  The  cattle  are  scattered  around 
the  camp,  and  the  herders  hover  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  drove  to  prevent  stragglers  from  straying  too 
far.  The  life  of  a  stockman  is  an  exciting  and  an 
adventurous  one,  aud  his  associations  with  half 
savage  Mexicans,  is  far  from  being  an  agreeable 
feature  of  his  business.  But  use  becomes  second 
nature,  and  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  ma- 


to  look  into  the  subject  somewhat,  and  I  will  tell  my 
conclusions  “  as  far  as  I  have  got,”  to  use  the  cur¬ 
rent  slang.  All  know  that  when  butter  “  comes  ”  it 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  cream.  The  prac¬ 
tised  eye  sees  iu  the  mass  within  the  churn  a  gran¬ 
ular  character.  In  many  churns,  notably  the  re- 
volving-dasli  churns,  this  takes  place  gradually.  In 
the  old  up-and-down  dash  churn,  it  occurs  gradu¬ 
ally  also,  but  much  more  quickly  and  completely  if 
the  churn  is  less  than  half  or  one-third  full.  So  it 
is  also  with  the  crank  churns — the  less  they  have  in 
them  the  more  completely  is  the  work  done,  and  the 
granules  of  butter  appear  more  nearly  all  at  once. 
In  the  reciprocating  or  oscillating  churns,  of  which 
the  Pendulum  and  Bullard  are  types,  the  change, 
when  it  occurs,  is  much  more  nearly  simultaneous 
throughout  the  whole,  and  hence  more  marked. 

At  first  the  grains  are  very  small,  but  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  process  “gathers”  them.  They  ag¬ 
glomerate  into  masses  scarcely  perceptibly  larger — 
then  these  unite,  and  thus  the  grains  rapidly  in¬ 
crease  in  size,  until,  if  the  churning  be  continued, 
the  butter  is  gathered  into  large  masses.  This  is 
the  usual  process  of  churning  and  gathering  butter. 
Granular  butter  is  secured  when  the  process  of 
churning  stops  at  that  stage  when  the  grains  are 
but  little  larger  than  mustard  seeds,  say  like  Pearl 
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Barley — certainly  the  largest  of  them  being  no 
larger  than  grains  of  wheat.  A  little  experience 
will  enable  any  one  to  judge  at  which  stage  he  can 
effect  the  most  perfect  draining  off  of  the  batter- 
milk,  and  most  thorough  washing  of  the  butter. 

It  will  be  observed -that  if  the  grains  are  not  large 
enough,  they  will  hold  the  buttermilk  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  the  whole  mass  will  appear  mush}'. 
When,  however,  the  gathering  goes  too  far,  the  lit¬ 
tle  masses  of  butter  will  enclose  completely  some 
buttermilk,  which  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to 
wash  out,  and  it  must  be  worked  out.  This,  of 
course,  is  fatal  to  the  process  which  we  are  consid¬ 
ering.  We  must  stop  churning  when  the  grains  are 
well  formed,  and  float  up  distinct  from  the  butter¬ 
milk,  and  yet  are  not  too  large.  In  my  experience 
grains  as  large  as  small  peas  are  entirely  too  large. 

The  washing  of  grains  of  butter,  of  just  the 
right  size,  is  easily  and  quickly  accomplished. 
They  must  first  be  chilled  by  a  little  cold  water  or 
ice  water,  if  convenient,  and  then  the  buttermilk 


WIRE  STRAINER. 


may  be  drawn  off.  A  few  of  the  finer  grains  are  al¬ 
most  sure  to  run  off  with  the  buttermilk,  and  I  have 
found  a  little  wire-gauze  strainer ,  like  that  in  the 
engraving,  common  in  the  shops,  indispensable  in 
saving  them  and  preventing  what  in  the  end  would 
he  a  notable  waste.  With  this  the  escaped  grains 
are  skimmed  out  of  the  buttermilk,  or  it  may  he 
made  to  flow  through  the  strainer. 

WASHING. 

The  granular  mass  in  the  churn  may  now  be 
washed  with  pure  cold  water,  which  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  strained  before  it  goes  into  the  churn.  No 
one  who  has  not  carefully  observed,  has  any  idea  of 
the  specks  and  minute  particles  in  ordinary,  pure 
natural  water.  We  do  not  notice  them  any  more 
than  we  notice  the  birds  far  up  in  a  clear  sky  ;  if  we 
see  one  a  moment  and  lose  sight  of  it,  it  is  gone. 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  “  if  the  sky  were  to 
fall  we  should  catch  larks,”  but  it  is  sure  enough 
if  we  strain  water  we  shall  get  specks  out  of  it. 

The  quantity  of  water  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  butter;  fully  as  much  should  be 
used  as  the  original  mass  of  the  cream — more  does 
no  harm,  for  water  certainly  does  not  wash  out  the 
flavor — except  the  flavor  of  buttermilk.  Two  wash¬ 
ings  are  usually  sufficient,  and  then  the  butter  may 
he  removed  from  the  churn.  If  the  water  is  cold, 
and  especially  if  ice  water  is  used,  the  grains  will 
be  very  hard,  and  bear  considerable  handling  with¬ 
out  packing  in  masses  ;  but  it  is  usually  best  to 
lift  them  out  of  the  water  with  a  butter-ladle,  if 

THE  BRINING  PROCESS 

is  to  be  followed,  in  which  case  they  are  placed  at 
once  in  a  clean  tub  or  crock,  covered  with  linen 
cloth  or  towel,  and  a  barrel  head,  stone  lid,  or  other 
“  follower,”  which  shall  so  nearly  fit  the  tub  as  not 
to  go  to  the  bottom,  but  rest  agaiust  the  narrowing 
sides  some  inches  below  the  top  of  the  tub.  Then 
fill  up  the  tub  with  clear,  strong,  strained  briue. 
The  butter  would  of  course  float  were  it  not  for  the 
follower,  which  may  be  weighted  if  necessary. 
The  brine  should  be  made  of  the  purest  and  most 
odorless  salt ;  it  should  be  perfectly  clear,  and  be 
decanted  or  poured  off  from  undissolved  salt.  One 
hour’s  soaking  in  the  brine  is  sufficient  for  the  pro¬ 
cess,  as  is  generally  believed,  and  I  know  nothing 
to  the  contrary. — We  need  experiments  to  settle 
this  and  other  points.— It  is  certainly  desirable  to 
lift  the  follower, — barrel-head,  or  whatever  it  be — 
and  stir  the  mass  of  butter  once  or  twice  ;  and  it  is 
very  important  that  the  brine  should  be  icy  cold. 
Brine  made  with  cold  spring  water,  when  freshly 
made,  is  always  considerably  colder  than  the  water 
of  the  spring,  and  if  one  has  no  ice  it  is  cold  enough. 
The  brine  may  either  be  drawn  off,  or  the  butter 
taken  out  of  it.  It  may  be  rinsed  out  with  brine, 
or  with  pure  water,  and  the  butter  may  then  be 
salted  or  left  “sweet”— that  is,  not  salted. — It 
keeps  well  without  salt,  and  as  this  is  not  the  case 


with  other  “  sweet  butter,”  and  as  there  is  a  large 
and  growing  demand  for  this  article,  it  is  quite 
worth  while  for  farmers  to  know  how  they  may 
prepare  it  so  that  it  will  keep. 

WHAT  THE  BRINE  REMOVES 

is  a  question  often  asked.  I  have  no  record  of 
such  definite  and  accurate  experiments  that  it  is 
quite  clear  to  me  what  is  removed.  This  much 
seems  certain ; — it  is  something  very  much  like 
casein,  for  when  the  brine  is  boiled  or  heated, 
flocks  of  curd  separate.  The  membranous  sacks 
which  enclose  the  butter — the  cel!  walls— are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  dissolved.  The  butter  will  not  bear 
much  working  after  brining  before  it  becomes 
greasy.  (There  is,  however,  no  need  of  working  it 
more  than  enough  to  mix  in  the  salt,  and  to  get  it 
into  form).— And  this  fact  leads  us  naturally  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  salt  dissolves  the  cell  membranes,  to¬ 
gether  with  any  casein  which  may  be  adhering  to 
them,  and  leaves  the  butter  nearly  or  quite  pure. 
This  curdy  substance,  whatever  it  is,  is  prone  to 
decompose,  and  in  the  ordinary  treatment  of  butter, 
salt  is  used  to  preserve  this  extra  substance  from 
change, — not  to  make  the  butter  itself  keep.  The 
casein,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  butter,  is  what  always 
changes  first,  and  the  rancidity  of  the  butter 
follows  in  due  time.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
see  why  butter  thus  purified  by  brine  should  not 
keep  as  well  as  any  pure  oil,  or  fat,  like  lard,  tal¬ 
low,  or  sweet  oil.  Experience  may  demonstrate 
that  such  butter  is  not  adapted  to  all  seasons  and 
all  markets,  hut  so  far  it  stands  the  test  well. 
Nevertheless,  without  most  careful  analyses,  it  is 
too  much  to  assume  either  that  all  the  cell  walls  or 
all  the  casein,  together  with  everything  else  is  thus 
removed,  leaving  only  the  pure  fat — or  butter. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  certain  Irish  butter, 
which  is  wonderful  for  keeping  sweet  in  all  cli¬ 
mates,  and  for  a  long  time — and  to  the  fact  that 
this  butter  is  worked  and  salted  with  semi-liquid 
salt,  rubbed  up  with  water  to  a  pasty  consistence— 
thus  virtually  working  it  under  brine.  Some  but¬ 
ter-workers,  notably  the  Eureka  and  the  Reid,  are 
adapted  to  working  the  butter  in  or  under  brine, 
which  recommends  them  especially  to  those  who 
pack  butter  for  long  keeping,  because  butter  thus 
worked  does  not  need  so  much  salt  to  keep  it. 

City  Horses  at  Pasture. 

Grass  is  the  natural  food  of  the  horse.  In  spring 
and  summer  the  fresh  green  herbage  of  the  field 
and  mountain  springing  up  among  the  rocks,  along 
water-courses,  or  in  the  valleys,  seasoned  with  the 
twigs  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  the  great  variety  of 
other  plants  which  are  both  pleasant  to  the  eye  and 
good  for  food,  constitute  a  rather  bulky  but  nutri¬ 
tious  and  acceptable  aliment.  This  food  distends 
the  paunch  and  gives  an  outline  to  the  animal, 
which,  as  concerns  city  horses,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unfashionable.  Very  heavy  horses,  high-bred 
horses,  and  even  those  accustomed  from  coltliood 
to  concentrated  food,  especially  to  receiving  oats 
regularly,  and  whose  skins  are  thin  from  having 
had  regular  grooming,  protection  from  the  weather 
and  from  the  attacks  of  flies,  do  not  do  well'  as  a 
rule  when  turned  to  pasture.  It  is  hard  to  make 
city  people  understand  this. 

Horses  are  taken  to  pasture  at  various  rates  from 
§5  to  $10  per  month  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
It  will  certainly  cost  50  cts.  a  day  in  the  city.  It  is 
thought  to  do  horses  “  a  world  of  good  ”  to  have 
a  run  upon  grass — and  the  horses  certainly  appear 
to  enjoy  it.  All  such  classes  of  horses  inevitably 
run  down  if  turned  out  to  grass  for  the  summer,  and 
it  will  take  weeks  of  good  feed  in  town,  and  careful 
use,  to  get  them  back  again  to  where  they  were. 

A  case  in  poiut  has  just  fallen  under  my  observa¬ 
tion.  A  city-bred  man  owned  a  large  farm  and 
pastures — where  the  grass  was  thin,  sweet,  and 
abundant  for  active  horses.  A  firm  of  Sugar  Im¬ 
porters  and  Refiners,  doing  a  large  business,  and 
employing  very  heavy  draft  horses,  went  out  of 
business,  and  could  not  dispose  of  all  their  horse 
stock.  Several  were  taken  to  pasture  by  the  farm 
owner  at  a  low  rate,  no  provision  being  made  for 
graining,  and  no  stipulation  that  they  should  be 
sheltered.  Permission  was  given  to  work  them 
in  consideration  of  the  charge  for  pasturage. 


In  autumn  the  horses  were  returned  in  pitiful, 
nlight,  healthy,  so  far  as  I  know,  hut  run  down, 
thin,  and  weak  enough — utterly  unfit  either  for  sale- 
or  for  work.  A  lawsuit  was  instituted  for  dam¬ 
ages,  and  the  case  was  dismissed  on  the  ground 
that  the  farmer  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  owners  of 
the  horses,  took  care  of  them  and  fed  them  as  he 
had  agreed.  Besides,  he  had  given  grain  to  those 
which  he  had  worked.  It  follows  that  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Court,  the  owners  had  damaged  their 
own  horses  by  sending  them  to  pasture.  This  is 
true, — and  being  true,  ought 

CITY  HORSES  EVER  TO  BE  TURNED  TO  GRASS  ? 

Certainly  not  as  these  were.  If  they  had  had  a 
good,  deep,  dark  shed  to  go  under  at  will,  to  get 
away  from  insects,  and  to  protect  them  during  cold 
storms,  copse  and  young  woody  growth  in  which 
they  might  at  will  take  shelter  from  the  flies  ;  run¬ 
ning  water  in  the  pasture;  plenty  of  good  sweet 
grass,  not  too  close  cropped,  nor  yet  too  rank ;  and 
about  one-thiid  to  half  their  usual  feed  of  grain 
daily — say  four  quarts  of  oats  and  an  equal  meas¬ 
ure  of  bran — and  access  to  salt  at  all  times,  they 
would  have  done  well,— not  gained  in  flesh,  proba¬ 
bly  ;  but  they  would  have  come  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  looking  fly-bitten,  perhaps  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
in  such  shape  that  they  would  soon  get  into  first- 
rate  working  order,  with  a  new  lease  of  life  from 
the  change.  It  is  quite  as  important  for  farmers  to 
understand  this  as  for  the  city  owners  of  horses— and 
much  hard  feeling  saved  and  perhaps  the  annoyance 
of  lawsuits  may  be  avoided  by  the  knowledge.  There 
should  always  be  a  proper  understanding  of  exact¬ 
ly  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  party  taking  the  horses. 
- ... 

Hungarian  Grass  and  Millet. 

By  proper  management,  a  second  crop  may  often 
be  grown  upon  a  stubble,  or  upon  a  sod  which  is  not 
to  be  kept  in  grass  the  next  year.  A  quick  grow¬ 
ing  plant  is  needed  for  this  purpose.  One  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  of  all,  is  Hungarian  Grass  or 
Millet,  which  are  similar  plants  in  nearly  all  respects. 
Either  of  these  may  be  brought  to  maturity  in  six 
or  eight  weeks,  the  time  depending  upon  the  season 
and  the  condition  of  the  soil.  A  warm  season,  with 
sufficient  moisture,  and  a  warm,  dry,  rich  soil,  will 
bring  the  crop  into  condition  for  cutting  in  six 
weeks.  Although  Hungarian  Grass  is  very  often 
written  about,  yet  there  is  alack  of  proper  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  unjustly  charged  with  being 
injurious  to  horses,  with  being  coarse,  hard,  woody, 
and  innutritious  for  cows;  and  the  latest  error  in 
regard  to  this  useful  plant,  is  a  statement  made  by 
a  Pennsylvania  journal,  which  pretends  to  be  agri¬ 
cultural,  in  part -at  least,  to  the  effect  that,  “  as  the 
seed  cannot  he  freed  from  chaff,  3  bushels  per  acre 
should  be  sown.”  This  grass,  and  the  related  Ital¬ 
ian  Millet,  resemble  each  other,  except  in  the  form 
of  the  panicle  or  head  ;  Hungarian  Grass  having  a 
close  head,  and  Millet  a  looser  and  more  broken  one. 
In  point  of  leafiness,  yield  of  crop,  and  manner  of 
growth,  both  are  alike ;  and  although  Hungarian 
Grass  is  the  more  popular,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  this  preference.  Either  of  these  crops 
require  good,  warm,  light  land  ;  three  pecks  to  one 
bushel  of  seed  per  acre ;  the  seed  is  small  and  yel¬ 
low,  or  yellow  and  black,  and  is  quite  free  from 
“  chaff,”  like  clover  seed.  The  seed  is  sown  broad¬ 
cast  and  slightly  harrowed  in  upon  well  mellowed 
ground.  It  may  be  sown  as  late  as  July,  but  for 
fodder  it  is  well  to  sow  in  succession  through  June 
and  the  early  part  of  July.  It  is  best  cut  as  soon 
as  the  head  is  formed,  and  when  the  foliage  has  be¬ 
come  fully  grown.  It  is  then  green  and  succulent, 
and  not  so  hard  or  woody,  as  when  the  seed  is  ripe. 
The  grain  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  short, 
barbed  bristles  or  awns  ;  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  these 
bristles  are  fully  grown,  hard  and  sharp,  and  when 
eaten  by  horses,  are  found  to  irritate  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  For  this  reason  the  fodder  has 
gained  a  bad  reputation  without  deserving  it ;  all 
possible  danger  may  he  easily  avoided  by  good 
managemant  in  cutting  early  ;  when  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  to  make  nutritious  hay,  the  bristles  can  do  no 
harm.  The  grass  is  cut  and  cured  as  common  hay,, 
and  when  harvested  in  good  time,  and  cured  green,, 
is  palatable  and  nutritious.  For  a  successive  fod- 
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der  crop,  to  come  in  after  oats,  it  is  very  useful,  and 
also  as  one  to  take  the  place  of  hay  ;  because  being 
an  annual,  and  grown  as  other  annual  grasses,  such 
as  oats  or  barley,  it  occupies  the  ground  but  a  short 
time.  Where  the  hay  crop  is  short,  and  fodder  is 


Fig.  1. — ARRANGEMEKT  OF  POMP. 


likely  to  be  scarce,  a  few  acres  of  Hungarian  Grass 
or  Millet  may  serve  a  valuable  purpose,  and  allow 
the  farmer  to  carry  his  animals  through  the  winter. 
Golden  or  German  Millet  is  another  variety  which 
has  been  tested  with  much  success.  It  has  a  close 
panicle,  broad  leaves,  and  grows  very  rank  and 
high,  giving  a  heavy  burden  of  fodder.  It  promises 
to  be  more  profitable  than  either  of  the  before  men¬ 
tioned  varieties,  but  will  hardly  displace  them,  as 
it  matures  considerably  later,  but  it  will  be  useful 
to  sow  for  a  succession  of  fodder. 


Raising  Water  up  Hill. 

Frequent  inquires  are  made  for  methods  of  rais¬ 
ing  water  up  an  incline,  from  a  well  or  spring  at  the 
foot,  which  will  save  the  labor  of  carrying  the  water 
to  the  point  where  it  is  needed  for  use.  There  have 
been  several  rough  methods  invented  and  used,  but 
they  are  all  troublesome  and  ineffective  in  practice, 
and  every  way  unsatisfactory,  except,  perhaps,  that 
they  are  cheap.  But  cheapness  at  the  outset,  is 
often  dearness  in  the  end,  and  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.  The  writer  is  now  using  in  his  barn-yard, 
a  method  that  he  considers  of  sufficient  value  to 
describe  ;  the  water  is  drawn  from  a  spring  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  25  feet  below  the  leVel  of  the  yard, 
and  125  feet  distant  from  it.  The  arrangement  was 
advised  by  W.  S.  Blunt,  Esq.,  the  inventor  of  the 
well  named  Universal  Pump.  The  arrangement  is 
shown  in  the  engravings,  which  differ  only  in  the 
use  of  air  chambers,  by  which  a  steady  flow  is  se¬ 
cured  when  the  pump  is  at  work.  A  spring  or  well, 
is  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  pipe  is  laid  in  a 
trench  deep  enough  to  protect  it  against  freezing, 
and  leading  to  the  foot  of  a  well  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
The  well  is  about  6  feet  deep,  which  is  sufficient  to 
give  room  for  the  plunger  and  working  parts  of  the 


Fig.  2. — POMP  WITH  AIR-CHAMBER  ABOVE. 


pump,  with  a  drip  cock  for  use  in  the  water,  to  be 
placed  safely  out  of  reach  of  frost.  The  pipe  is 
connected  with  the  pump  by  a  x  joint,  and  is  car¬ 


ried  a  few  inches  further,  where  it  ends  in  an  air 
chamber  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  pipe  at  the  foot  dips 
four  feet  into  the  spring,  so  as  to  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  water,  and  has  a  check  valve  at  the 
lowest  end.  In  laying  the  pipe  in  the  trench,  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  bends,  and  grade  the  trench 
evenly,  or  if  a  break  occurs  in  the  grade  to  be  sure 
to  have  no  depressions,  but  a  constant  ascent,  al¬ 
though  the  inclination  may  vary  in  places.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  screw  the  joints  tightly,  and  seal 
them  with  white  lead.  The  spring  referred  to,  is 
covered  with  a  small  house  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  ;  this  is  to  preserve  the  cleanliness  of  the  water. 


for  his  Report  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  are  of  course  highly  magnified,  the  real  size 
being  shown  by  the  hair-lines,  which  will  be  seen 
by  the  side  of  the  larva  in  figure  1,  and  above  the 
perfect  male  insect  in  figure  3.  With  this  brief  ac- 


The  Clover-Seed  Midge. 

Cecidomyia  trifolii. 

One  of  our  farmer  friends,  who  lives  in  Steuben 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  informed  us  last  summer,  that  his  clo¬ 
ver-seed  crop,  and  that  on  several  neighboring  farms, 
was  likely  to  be  seriously  injured  by  an  insect  which, 
if  not  new,  had  not  been  noticed  before.  When  he 
further  informed  us  that  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  to  whom 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  then 
more  or  less  attached,  had  beeu  at  his  farm  making 
observations  in  the  field,  we  felt  sure  that  the  in¬ 
sect  was  receiving  proper  attention,  and  that  in  due 
time  we  should  know  all  about  it  that  was  to  be 
learned.  A  few  weeks  ago,  during  a  visit  made  us 
by  Prof.  Riley,  the  subject  of  this  clover-seed  pest 
came  up,  and  we  learned  the  results  of  his  inves¬ 
tigations.  The  following  is  gleaned  in  part  from 
this  conversation  with  Prof.  R.,  and  in  part  from 
an  article  which  he  had  published  a  while  ago  in  the 
“  N.  Y.  Tribune.”  According  to  this  distinguished 
entomologist,  this  insect — minute  as  it  is — threatens 
to  give  our  farmers  much  trouble  in  the  future ; 
belonging  to  the  very  same  genus,  as  the  notorious 
Hessian  Fly,  and  the  destructive  Wheat  Midge,  it 
is  likely  to  prove  equally  injurious  in  its  way,  with 
those  well-known  pests.  If  the 
clover  blossoms  be  examined  where 
it  prevails,  the  larva  (or  maggot) 
will  be  found  within  them,  in  vary¬ 
ing  numbers ;  it  is  of  a  bright 
orange-red  color,  and  affects  the 
clover  in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  Wheat-Midge  affects  wheat, 
causing  the  seed  to  shrivel,  and 
become  worthless.  When  these 
orange-colored  larvae  have  made 
their  growth,  they  either  crawl  or 
drop  to  the  ground,  which  they 
enter,  and  bury  themselves  a  short 
distance  beneath  the  surface,  or 
they  may  hide  under  any  rubbish 
at  hand.  Having  gained  a  hiding 
Fig.  L  clover  place,  each  forms  an  oval,  tough, 
midge.  silken  cocoon,  with  portions  of 
Sdeof  tiieiwadeof  eartl1  adhering  to  its  exterior,  the 
same.  better  to  disguise  it.  Their  trans¬ 
formations  being  completed,  the  flies  begin  to  issue 
from  the  cocoons  in  September,  and  may  be  found  so 
long  as  mild  weather  continues,  as  well  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring.  Mr.  J.  A.  Lintner,  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  this  insect,  at  a  recent  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society.  He  there 
briefly  referred  to  the  ravages  of  the  insect,  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  larva,  the  perfect  insect  being  then  un¬ 
known.  According  to  Prof.  Riley,  a  marked  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  larva,  is  found  in  its  spiracles ,  or 
breathing  pores,  which  in  this  are  raised  on  fleshy 
tubercles ;  distinguishing  characters  of  the  flies 
themselves,  are  found  in  the  antennae  or  feelers, 
which  in  the  male  have  fifteen,  and  in  the  female, 
sixteen  joints.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
related  Hessian  Fly,  as  that,  in  all  its  stages,  is 
about  twice  the  size  of  this,  and  usually  with  more 
joints  to  the  antennae.  From  the  Wlieab-Midge, 
the  Clover-Midge  is  readily  distinguished  in  the  per¬ 
fect  state,  the  male  fly  of  that  having  twenty-four, 
and  the  female  only  twelve  joints  to  the  antennae. 
In  the  larval  state  the  distinction  between  the  two 
can  only  be  made  by  the  most  critical  comparisons. 

The  illustrations  here  given  are  from  the  ex¬ 
quisite  drawings  prepared  by  Prof.  Riley  himself 


Fig.  2.— clover  midge. 

a,  female,  Biile-view  ;  6,  head  from  side  ;  e,  end  of  ovipositor; 
d,  joints  of  antennas. 

count  of  the  appearance  and  habits  of  this  new 
trouble,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  engravings,  the 
farmer  will  be  able  to  recognize  it,  and  will  very 
naturally  ask  how  he  is  to  get  rid  of  it,  should  it 
appear  in  his  fields.  Here  Prof.  Riley’s  advice, 
while  no  doubt  the  best  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  will  not  be  very  encouraging  to  those  who 
depend  upon  clover-seed  as  a  regular  crop.  Where 
the  Midge  appears  to  any  serious  extent,  the  only 
method  of  checking  its  spread  is,  to  abandon 
clover-seed  as  a  crop  for  a  number  of  years,  and  he 
adds  :  “  The  more  thoroughly  farmers  combine  in 


Fig.  3. — CLOVER  MIDGE. 

a,  male,  back  view ;  b,  side-view  of  head,  showing  palpi ; 
c,  genitalia  ;  d,  joints  of  antennae  ;  e,  tarsus ;  /,  wing  scale. 

this  course  in  any  given  district,  the  more  effectual 
will  be  the  eradication  of  the  evil.” 


Consmnptton  of  Food.— In  feeding  animals, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  food  required  to  maintain  life  and  the 
wastes  of  the  system.  This  is  spent  without  return, 
and  upon  the  amount  of  this,  depends  very  much 
the  amount  of  profit  to  be  derived  from  feeding  the 
animal.  All  beyond  this,  that  can  be  used  as  food, 
and  can  be  turned  into  milk,  cream,  flesh  or  fat, 
goes  to  furnish  the  basis  for  the  feeder^  profit. 
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Animals  differ  greatly  in  the  capacity  for  utilizing 
food,  and  every  owner  should  learn  which  of  his 
cows  or  horses,  consumes  the  most  food,  with  the 
least  benefit,  and  weed  out  these  unthrifty  animals. 

Babbitting— or  Lining  Boxes  with  Bab¬ 
bitt  Metal. 

- 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  amoDg  machinists  and 
other  mechanics,  that  there  is  less  friction  between 
two  very  unlike  metals,  than  when  the  moving 
parts  are  of  the  same  metal.  Recognizing  this  fact, 
Isaac  Babbitt,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  as  long  ago  as 
1839,  patented  a  com¬ 
position  for  lining 
journal  boxes,  which 
became  known  as 
Babbitt  Metal,  and  at 
the  present  time  to 
“babbitt”  a  box  is 
a  common  term  for 
the  lining  of  a  hearing  with  any  alloy  that  will  reduce 
the  friction.  Now  that  machinery  has  come  into 
general  use  upon  one  farm — and  wherever  there  is 
machinery,  friction  is  one  great  obstacle  to  its  prof¬ 
itable  use,  it  is  necessary  that  the  manner  of  bab¬ 
bitting  a  box  should  be  generally  known.  Babbitt’s 
original  alloy  was  9  parts  of  tin  and  one  part  of 
copper,  but  it  is  variously  modified  while  retaining 
the  name.  That  in 
most  common  use 
consists  of  10  parts 
of  tin  and  one  part 
of  antimony  or  of 
zinc,  and  a  bearing 
thus  made  offers 
very  little  friction  to  the  movement  ol  an  iron 
shaft.  This  compound  melts  readily  in  an  ordinary 
iron  ladle,  and  can  be  poured  as  easily  as  plum¬ 
ber’s  solder.  The  boxes  in  which  the  shafts  or 
journals  of  a  machine  run,  are  generally  made  of 
iron,  and  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  shaft,  so 
that  room  is  left  for  a 
thin  layer  of  the  bab. 
bitt  metal  inside  of  the 
box.  This  anti-friction 
lining  is  thus  applied: 
the  shaft  and  one  half 
of  the  box  are  arranged  in  their  proper  rela¬ 
tive  positions  as  shown  in  figure  1.  The  shaft  is 
raised  sufficiently  above  the*  bottom  of  the  box,  to 
permit  the  babbitt  metal  to  flow  between  them. 
The  box  is  provided  with  a  few  holes  drilled  into 
the  iron  on  the  inner  surface  (a,  .a,  fig.  2),  into 
which  the  babbitt  metal  flows,  and  the  projections 
thus  formed  hold  the  lining  in  its  place.  The 
spaces  between  the  box  and  shaft  at  the  ends  are 
closed  by  means  of  small  strips  of  wood,  cut  to 
fit  the  shaft  closely,  as  shown  at  figure  3.  The 
melted  metal  is  then 
poured  around  the 
shaft  until  the  box  is 
filled.  The  lower  half¬ 
box  is  then  removed 

from  the  shaft,  and  I’i°'  4 _ uppek  box. 

the  upper  half,  fig.  4, 

is  put  in  its  place.  This  has  a  hole  for  oiling  at  the 
top,  and  to  keep  this  open  a  wooden  plug  is  fitted 
into  it  which  touches  the  shaft.  The  ends  are 
closed  and  the  metal  is  poured  in  as  before.  The 
half-box  is  then  removed,  and  both  of  them  are 
trimmed  of  surplus  metal  by  means  of  a  coarse  file, 
and  the  edges  are  made  to  fit  each  other  so  that  the 
box  can  be  screwed  together  properly.  It  may  be 
well  to  add  that  Wocfc-tin  must  be  used ;  tin-plate 
being  sheet  iron  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  tin. 


A  Rack  for  Feeding  Hay,  Etc. 

A  Western  farmer  sends  his  plan  of  making  a 
rack  for  feeding  hay.  These  racks  are  largely  used 
in  the  West,  where  hay  is  cheap  and  labor  is  dear  ; 
they  are  found  convenient,  and  save  both  trouble 
and  loss  of  fodder.  The  rack  is  made  as  follows  : 
stout  posts  are  set  in  the  ground,  about  9  feet  apart, 
to  suit  the  length  of  the  rails  used ;  stout  posts  are 


then  placed  about  6  inches  inside  of  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  posts,  one  for  each,  and  the  two  are  con¬ 
nected  together  by  2-inch  pins  driven  through  auger 
holes  in  each,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  making  a 
straight  post  and  rail  fence.  The  pin  is  placed  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  Rails  are  then  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  posts,  and  resting  upon  the  pins,  and 
other  rails  are  laid  on  these,  to  make  a  floor.  The 
ends  and  sides  of  the  rack,  are  built  up  with  rails 
as  in  making  a  fence,  putting  cross  pieces  in  where 


necessary.  An  opening  on  each  side  for  feeding, 
is  made  by  putting  in  pins  about  2  feet  above  the 
first  ones,  and  the  rails  are  built  up  to  8  feet  high 
from  the  ground,  to  make  a  receptacle  for  hay,  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  hold  two  or  three  days  feed¬ 
ing.  Racks  of  this  kind,  may  be  built  in  fields  for 
feeding  corn-fodder,  or  in  yards  for  feeding  green 
crops,  and  may  be  made  as  useful  in  all  cattle-rais¬ 
ing  regions  as  in  the  West.  They  will  be  found  of 
much  use  in  feeding  cows  in  peus,  as  in  “  cow  pen¬ 
ning”  lots  in  the  South,  and  indeed  this  practice  of 
turning  cows  into  a  poor  lot,  and  feeding  them  there 
with  green  food  by  means  of  such  racks,  or  others 
made  in  a  similar  way,  may  be  made  of  great  utility 
in  fertilizing  the  soil,  at  a  small  expense  for  labor. 


Hitrogen  in  Farm-Yard  Bung. 

BY  J.  B.  LAWES,  ESQ.,  ROTHAMSTED,  ENGLAND. 

In  the  Report  of  the  New'  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  1878,  page  95,  the  writer,  referring 
to  the  immense  amount  of  nitrogen  applied  to  the 
soil,  which  has  not  been  recovered  in  the  crop,  in 
our  experiments  with  this  manure,  states,  that 
“  Dr.  Lawes,  who,  of  all  men,  should  be  able  to 
throw  light  on  it,  as  being  his  own  experiments, 
not  only  fails  to  give  an  explanation,  but  increases 
the  difficulty  by  stating  that,  while  cn  barley,  82 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  applied  per  acre,  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  salts,  was  found  to  be  too  much,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  crop  which  was  too  heavy  and  laid,  yet  200 
lbs.  of  nitrogen,  supplied  in  the  form  of  dung, 
produced  no  over-luxuriance.” 

This  is  not  only  true,  but  I  may  say  that  42  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  applied  in  the  form  of  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
with  mineral  manures  to  one  acre  of  barley,  has, 
for  25  years  in  succession,  produced  as  large  a  crop 
as  an  annual  application  of  14  tons  of  farm-yard 
dung  per  acre.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  accu¬ 
rately  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  the  dung 
contained,  but  we  should  be  tolerably  safe  in  esti¬ 
mating  it  as  supplying  four  or  five  times  as  much 
as  the  Nitrate  of  Soda.  During  the  first  six  years 
of  the  barley  experiments  we  applied  both  42  lbs. 
and  84  lbs.  of  nitrogen  to  the  barley,  but,  finding 
that  the  larger  quantity  produced  over-luxuriance, 
it  wras  given  up ;  the  smaller  quantity  yielded  an 
average  crop  of  48  bushels  of  dressed  corn*  per 

acre. - Over-luxuriance  in  a  corn  [grain]  crop  is 

at  once  apparent  by  a  relatively  high  proportion  of 
straw  to  corn. — The  following  table,  which  gives 
the  produce  of  14  tons  of  dung,  applied  to  an  acre 


[*  What  we  call  “  corn,”  is  usually  termed  “  maize  ”  in 
England,  where  most  kinds  of  grain,  as  barley,  wheat, 
etc.,  are  called  “corn.”  Thus,  by  “ dressed  corn”  Mr. 
Lawes  in  this  case  means  cleaned  barley. — Ed.] 


of  wheat  for  35  years  in  succession,  will  show  the 
effect  of  this  manure  : 


14  Tons  of  Dung  Bushels  of  Dressed, 

Per  Annwm.  Corn  Per  Acre. 


First. . .8  years. . 

.1844  to  1851 

28 

Second.!)  years. . 

.1852  to  1860 

34)4 

Third. .  9  years. 

..1861  to  1869 

37% 

Fourth. 9  years. 

. . 1870  to  1878 

31 

35  years. 


Straw  in 
Cwts. 
26% 
34% 
33% 
29^ 


It  may  be  observed  that  the  seasons  between  1861 
and  1869  were  decidedly  more  favorable  for  wheat 
than  more  recent  years  ;  throughout  the  whole 
period,  there  is  no  indication  of  over-luxuriance ; 
indeed,  compared  with  the  grain,  the  straw  has  de¬ 
clined  of  late  years,  and  this  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  as  the  14  tons  of  dung  must  supply  the  land 
every  year  with  from  3  to  4  tons  of  that  substance. 


Now  although  we  have  not  published  very  much, 
yet  no  subject  has  occupied  our  attention  more 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  assimilation,  accu¬ 
mulation,  or  loss  of  nitrogen.  In  1866  Dr.  Gilbert 
read  a  paper  before  the  British  Association  on  “The 
Accumulation  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Manures  within 
the  Soil.”  Again  in  1873,  in  a  paper  upon  the 
growth  of  barley  for  20  years  in  succession,  we  en¬ 
deavored  to  account  for  the  large  amount  of  nitro¬ 
gen  applied  in  dung  which  was  not  recovered  in 
the  crop.  In  the  following  table  is  given  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  9  inches  of  the  soil  of  the  permanently  unma¬ 
nured  and  permanently  dunged  wheat  experiments, 
taken  at  different  periods.  Samples  have  been 
taken  and  analyses  made  down  to  54  inches,  but  the 
differences  after  the  second  9  inches  are  but  slight. 

NITROGEN  IN  THE  SOIL. 

Unmanured  Land. 


1865 

1858 

1869 

First  nine  inches _ 

.  .0.1090 

0.1089 

0.1008 

Second  nine  inches. 

..0.0738 

0.0646 

0.0608 

Permanently  Dunged  Land. 

First  nine  inches. . . . 

.  0.1880 

0.1959 

0.2127 

Second  nine  inches. , 

..0.0810 

0.0.04 

0.0761 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  there  is  a  steady 
decline  in  the  nitrogen  on  the  unrnanured  land, 
there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  rise  in  the  nitrogen  on 
the  dunged  land.  The  difference  in  the  nitrogen  of 
the  unmanured  and  the  dunged  land  would  be,  in 
1869,  equal  to  about  2,600  lbs.  per  acre,  and  as  the 
dung  had  been  applied  for  26  years,  we  here  ac¬ 
count  for  something  like  100  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  per  annum.  The  sampling  and  analysis  of  a 
soil  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  difficult  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  any  one  can  engage,  and  therefore 
too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  these  fig¬ 
ures,  but  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  the  nitrogen  of  dung  quite  apart  from 
analysis,  as  the  following  examples  will  show: 

On  a  piece  of  permanent  pasture,  14  tons  of  dung 
were  applied  to  one  acre  for  eight  years  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  the  crop  of  hay  was  removed  every  year. 
For  the  succeeding  fifteen  years  the  hay  has  been 
removed  wdthout  further  manuring,  and  in  the  ta¬ 
ble  below  will  be  found  the  produce  obtained,  as 
also,  for  comparison,  the  increase  over  the  hay 
grown  upon  land  entirely  without  manure. 


Average  weight  of  Bay  per  acre  Increase  aver  unma- 
per  annum.  wired  produce. 

Cwts.  of  112  lbs.  Cwts.  of  112  lbs. 
14  tons  of  dung  8  years,  ’56  to  "63..42f  194 

Unrnanured  5  years,  1863  to  1868..40J  lflf 

do.  5  years,  1868  to  1873.  .29J  104 

do.  5  years,  1873  to  1878.. 23J  7 


It  will  be  seen  that,  after  15  years,  without  any 
application  of  dung,  we  are  still  some  considerable 
way  from  the  final  exhaustion.  The  most  remarka¬ 
ble  instance,  however,  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
material  supplied  by  dung,  is  shown  in  the  contin¬ 
uous  growth  of  red  clover.  Being  unable  to  grow 
this  plant  in  our  fields  by  the  direct  application  of 
ordinary  or  artificial  manures,  vre  sowed  some  seed 
in  a  piece  of  garden  ground,  which  may  have  been 
used  as  such  for  centuries,  and  upon  this  soil,  with¬ 
out  further  manuring,  red  clover  has  been  grown 
for  about  25  years  in  succession,  the  produce  being 
cut  and  carried  off  two  or  three  times  every  year. 
We  learn,  therefore,  from  these  experiments,  that 
much  of  the  nitrogen  in  farm  yard  dung  is  in  a  very 
inert  condition. 

Boussingault,  who  has  examined  the  air  in  the 
soil,  has  shown  how  large  is  the  amount  of  carbon¬ 
ic  acid  diffused  through  it  by  recent  dung;  the 
constant  application  of  dung,  therefore,  creates  an 
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atmosphere  unfavorable  to  decay,  or  probably  to 
the  existence  of  those  germs  which  are  known  to 
produce  nitrification.  In  nitric  acid  we  have  the 
nitrogen  in  a  perfectly  available  form  as  food,  un¬ 
der  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  applied  in 


Fig.  1. — clip  open.  Fig.  2. — clip  closed. 

a  manure  might  be  taken  up  by  the  crop  during  the 
year  of  its  application,  but  in  our  experiments  we 
do  not  on  an  average  recover  more  than  50  to  60  per 
cent,  yet  there  is  no  accumulation  of  this  substance 
in  the  soil,  and  after  a  wet  winter  but  little  remains 
for  future  crops. 

Salts  of  ammonia  are  rapidly  converted  into  ni¬ 
tric  acid  in  the  soil,  but  when  it  contains  much  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  possibly  a  small  portion  of  the  salts 
of  ammonia  may  enter  into  combination  with  this 
organic  matter,  and  become  available  to  vegetation 
at  a  later  period.  Of  the  various  organic  substances 
containing  nitrogen,  some,  such  as  dried  blood  and 
rape  cake,  are  almost  as  active  as  ready  formed 
ammonia  ;  while  shoddy,  leather,  and  some  others, 
yield  up  their  nitrogen  very  slowly. 

It  is  evident  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
nitrogen  which  is  recovered  most  quickly  in  the 
crop  must  be  the  most  valuable  to  the  farmer,  for 
the  interest  of  capital  upon  a  manure  which  leaves 
a  residue  unrecovered  twenty  years  after  it  lias  been 
paid  for,  is  no  slight  charge.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  questions  at  the  present 
time,  is  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  nitrogen  in 
these  various  forms  of  greater  or  less  activity,  is 
ultimately  recovered  by  vegetation,  or,  in  other 
words,  under  which  form  of  application  is  there  the 
greatest  loss  by  drainage  or  other  causes. 

It  is  evident  that  an  answer  to  this  question  rep¬ 
resents  a  problem  of  extraordinary  difficulty  when 
we  consider  how  long  a  period  must  elapse  before 
some  forms  of  manure  yield  up  their  nitrogen,  but 
still  I  venture  to  think  that  the  examples  I  have 
given  above,  will  thfow  some  light  on  the  subject 
of  the  query,  “what  becomes  of  the  nitrogen  not 
recovered  in  the  crop,”  put  by  the  author  of  the 
article  in  the  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

A  Clip  for  Driving  Oxen.— The  clip  here  de¬ 
scribed  will  be  found  of  use  for  breaking  and  train¬ 
ing  young  steers  or  bulls,  and  for  controlling  unruly 
oxen.  It  is  used  in  Texas  where  the  wild  untamed 


Fig.  3.— CAVE  FOR  ROOTS. 


steer  is  easily  controlled,  and  by  its  help  those 
lively  beasts  are  made  to  expend  their  energies 
usefully  in  breaking  the  tough  prairie,  and  in 
plowing,  instead  of  goring  each  other  or  their 
drivers.  Lines  are  attached  to  the  clips  and  the 


oxen  are  thus  driven  like  horses.  The  clip  is  shown 
opened  at  figure  1,  and  closed  at  figure  2.  It  is 
kept  closed  by  means  of  a  spring  shown  in  the 
engraving.  Any  ordinary  blacksmith  can  make  one 
of  them  from  the  drawings  which  are  here  given. 

A  Cave  for  Roots. — In  visiting  a  neighboring 
farmer  recently  we  saw  a  cheaply  constructed,  but 
very  good  root  house,  which  was  made  as  follows  : 
An  oblong  cellar  was  dug  21  feet  long,  and  about 
12  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep.  This  was  planked  up 
around  with  slabs  from  a  saw  mill  and  roofed  over 
with  the  same  material.  The  sides  and  roof  were 
covered  with  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  cellar, 
and  were  then  sodded  over,  appearing  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  fig.  3.  The  door  was 
double,  and  steps  were  provided  to  descend  to  it. 
The  whole  was  probably  made  without  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  any  money  except  for  nails.  For  such  a 
cave  it  is  not  necessary  to  dig  into  a  hill  side  ;  the 
north  end,  however,  should  be  protected  by  extra 
covering.  Out-door  cellars  of  this  kind  are  often 
the  only  kind  that  the  pioneer  can  provide,  and  they 
will  frequently  be  found  useful  on  older  farms.  It 
is  vastly  better  to  provide  a  cave  like  this  for 
roots  than  to  store  them  in  the  cellar  of  the  house. 
Unless  on  loose,  sandy,  or  very  dry  land,  special 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  water  conducted 
away,  either  by  good,  deep  drains,  or  by  grading 


the  surface  around  to  carry  rain-water  to  a  distance, 
or  by  both  of  these  methods,  if  necessary. 

A  Self-Supporting  Wagon  Jack.— A  Wagon 


Jack  that  is  self-supporting  and  needs  no  chain  or 
fastening,  is  shown  in  the  annexed  engravings,  the 
sketches  for  which  are  contributed  by  S.  C.  Chase, 
of  N.  H.  It  is  so  arranged  that  when  loaded  the 
weight  is  supported  without  fastening  the  arm  ;  its 
construction  is  easily  seen  from  figure  4,  which 
shows  it  raised,  and  fig.  5,  in  which  it  is  seen  open. 

A  Safety  Halter.— The  habit  of  pulling  at  and 
breaking  the  halter  is  frequent  with  horses,  both  in 
the  stable  and  when  tied  to  a  hitching  post.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  cure  this  habit  by  using  a  halter 
made  expressly  for  this  purpose.  A  description  of 
such  a  halter  is  given  by  a  correspondent  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  It  is  made  of  stout  harness  leather,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  common  halter,  excepting  that  it 
is  provided  with  two  chin  straps,  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  a  strong  iron  ring.  The  tie-strap  is 
passed  through  this  ring,  as  shown  in  fig.  6.  'When 
the  horse  is  tied,  the  nose-band  is  tightened  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  force  with  which  the  tie-strap  is 
pulled,  and  the  pressure  over  the  nostrils  stops  the 
breathing,  or  interferes  so  much  with  it,  that  the 
horse  is  soon  obliged  to  abandon  his  efforts  to 
break  the  fastening. 

A  Poke  for  Breachy  Cattle. — “  J.  D.  W.” 
sends  a  description  of  a  poke  for  preventing  breachy 
cattle  from  jumping  fences.  It  consists  of  an  in¬ 
verted  bow  fastened,  as  shown  in  fig.  7,  into  a  heavy 
bar  of  wood,  by  which  it  is  secured  around  the 
neck.  A  second-bow  is  fixed  to  the  bar  at  such  an 
angle  that  it  remains  suspended  over  the  nose.  This 


bow  is  provided  with  a  few  short,  sharp  spikes. 
When  the  bieachy  animal  approaches  a  fence  with 


Fig.  6. — safety  halter  for  a  horse. 


a  design  to  jump  it,  and  raises  its  head  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  bar  will  bring  the  spikes  against  the  muz¬ 
zle  and  give  a  strong  hint  of  the  impropriety  of 
the  action,  which  is  effective  to  prevent  jumping. 


Something  About  Drainage. 

Before  one  can  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of 
draining  land  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  effects  of 
a  superabundance  of  water  in  the  soil.  Mistakes 
are  made  in  draining,  and  money  invested  in  tiles 
and  ditches  often  wasted.  Some  land  has  even  been 
injured  by  drainage,  and  it  is  as  wrong  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  all  land  needs  to  be  underlaid  with  drains, 
as  to  believe  that  drains  will  cure  all  the  evils  which 
result  from  the  bad  management  of  land.  Open, 
porous  soils  ;  sandy  loams  with  sandy  or  gravelly 
subsoil ;  or  gravel  loams  with  sandy  or  gravel  sub¬ 
soil  ;  or  a  hard-pan  subsoil  that  can  be  reached  and 
broken  up  by  the  subsoil  plow  ;  all  these  may  be 
considered  as  being  naturally  drained,  and  not 
needing  artificial  draining.  Soils  that  are  very  com¬ 
pact,  whether  clay  or  peaty  ;  or  shallow  soils  resting 
upon  clay,  need  to  be  drained.  The  effect  of  an 
excess  of  water  in  the  soil  is  to  make  it  hard  and 
compact,  and  unproductive  ;  although  filled  with 
the  elements  of  plant  food.  Excess  of  water  of 
course  prevents  the  access  of  air,  and  hence  it  keeps 
the  soil  cold.  In  fact  the  larger  the  amount  of  veg¬ 
etable  matter  there  is  in  a  wet  soil,  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  a  peat  swamp,  and  it  becomes  sour, 
heavy,  cold,  and  unprofitable  to  work.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  more  manure  to  a  soil  in  this  condition  will 
not  mend  its  character ;  the  only  remedy  is  to  remove 
the  water,  when  the  changed  nature  of  the  soil  will 
at  once  become  apparent.  The  expenditure  of 
money  in  drains,  under  these  circumstances,  is  well 
made,  and  an  energetic  farmer  can  afford  even  to 


Fig.  7. — poke  for  cattle. 


borrow  money  to  make  the  needed  improvements. 
The  materials  and  size  of  the  drains  are  worthy  of 
study.  Porous  tile  is  the  best  material.  If  well 
burned,  tile  is  practically  indestructible.  The  di- 
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ameter  of  the  tile  should  be  sufficient  to  carry  off 
any  sudden  excess  of  water  that  may  fall  upon  the 
land.  The  diagram  shows  the  drainage  of  a  10-acre 
field  ;  this  (or  one  of  5  acres),  may  he  of  3-inch  tile  ; 
the  sub-mains  of  2-inch,  and  the  laterals  of  1-inch. 
These  are  distinguished  in  the  diagram  by  the  let¬ 
ters  a,  5,ande  respectively, the  mains  or  outlets  being 
marked  a;  the  drains  are  66  feet  apart,  and  connect 
with  2  sub-maiu  drains  and  1  outlet  drain.  In  some 
cases  the  lower  part  of  the  sub-mains  should  be  of 
the  largest  size,  as  they  will  sometimes  receive  a 
large  flow  of  water.  The  small  drains  are  laid  in 
lengths  of  165  feet  and  66  feet  apart,  and  may  dis¬ 
charge,  with  a  fall  of  6  inches  to  the  100  feet,  into 
the  sub-mains  with  an  equal  fall  or  less,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  ground.  Indeed,  upon  this 
will  depend  entirely  the  whole  lay  out  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  drains.  The  joints  of  the  laterals  with  the 
mains  need  to  be  carefully  made.  A  good  man¬ 
ner  of  making  them  is  to  cut  an  opening  into 
the  larger  tile  with  a  pointed  mason’s  chisel,  and 
insert  the  smaller  tile  properly  and  cover  the  joint 
with  cement.  The  points  to  consider  in  laying  tile 
are :  to  have  the  drains  at  least  21  feet  deep ; 
to  have  the  fall  as  regular  as  possible,  lest  sedi¬ 
ment  be  deposited  in  the  slower  running  places  ; 
to  avoid  broken  tile ;  to  lay  from  head  to  foot  of 
the  drain  ;  to  pack  the  earth  well  about  the  tiles  as 
they  are  laid,  lest  they  be  displaced  in  filling  the 
ditches  ;  to  have  the  tiles  sufficiently  large,  and  to 
use  only  well  burned  ones  that  ring  when  struck. 
Where  ah  important  system  of  drains  is  to  be  laid, 
it  will  be  -well  for  one  not  familiar  with  such  work 
to  employ  a  surveyor  or  engineer  to  make  the  lev¬ 
els,  and  lay  out  the  ditches,  but  the  works  upon 
draining  (see  Book  List)  give  sufficient  instruction 
for  all  ordinary  cases.  The  plan  given  herewith 
is  calculated  for  a  piece  of  land  that  is  nearly  or 
quite  level,  or  has  a  moderate  slope  only  in  one 
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direction,  the  fall  being  wholly  in  the  ditches ;  it 
may  be  varied  by  placing  the  tiles  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  field,  and  discharging  the  water  directly 
into  the  outlet.  In  this  case  the  upper  part  of  the 
drains  would  be  laid  with  inch  tile,  and  the  lower 
half  of  them  with  tile  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
outlet  may  be  either  an  open  ditch  or  a  larger 
main  flowing  through  a  lower  piece  of  ground. 


Late  Chickens. — Late  chicks  may  be  made 
more  profitable  than  early  ones.  Chickens  from 
eggs  set  in  August  and  September  may  be  kept 
warm  in  a  tight,  glazed  house,  and  fed  so  that  they 
will  grow  continually  through  the  winter,  and  if 
they  come  later  all  the  better,  if  they  are  well  kept 
and  fed.  The  earlier  broods  will  be  salable  at  good 
prices,  when  the  market  is  bare  of  chickens,  and 
the  later  ones  will  furnish  spring  chickens,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  usual  supply  comes  to  hand.  Spring  chick¬ 
ens  hatched  in  the  fall  or  even  in  winter  are  rare, 
but  not  entirely  unknown  to  a  few  persons,  who 
have  made  the  discovery,  that,  with  good  feed, 
warm  quarters,  a  warm  mess  at  least  once  a  day, 
warm  drink  and  cleanliness,  there  is  no  difficulty 
at  all  about  raising  them,  and  at  a  good  profit. 


Amount  of  Food  for  a  Calf.— Young  ani¬ 
mals  are  more  frequently  injured  by  irregular  or 


over-feeding,  than  by  starving.  A  calf  may  be 
reared  very  well  on  8  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  up  to 
the  age  of  10  weeks.  It  is  then  able  to  digest  some 
solid  food,  and  two  ounces  of  mixed  bran  and  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  will  be  of  great  advantage,  espec¬ 
ially  if  given  with  a  little  cut  grass  or  hay.  Water 
is  necessary  for  a  calf  that  is  as  yet  unweaned,  and 
some,  fresh  and  pure,  should  be  offered  at  least 
twice  a  day.  An  Ayrshire  heifer  calf,  thus  reared 
by  the  writer,  is,  at  the  age  of  12  weeks,  precisely 
half  the  weight  of  its  dam,  which  is  over  2  years  old. 

Moles  and  Mole  Traps. 

-  — *4>- 

The  request  made  in  May,  for  the  experience  of 
our  readers  in  the  destruction  of  moles,  was  re¬ 


sponded  to  by  a  large  number.  The  substance  of 
what  was  said  on  poisoning  the  animals  was  given 
last  month.  In  the  way  of  traps,  several  of  those 
sent  are  patented,  and  as  these  can  not  be  made  by 
our  readers,  we  do  not  describe  them.  Of  the  large 
number  of  unpatented  traps,  we  have  selected  those 
that  seem  to  be  the  most  unlike  any  that  we  have 
given  in  former  years.  In  some  cases,  plans  of  traps 
upon  essentially  the  same  plan  were  sent  by  several 
different  writers.  The  larger  number  of  designs 
are  like  that  shown  iii  figures  1  and  2,  differing  in 
some  unimportant  details.  Traps  that,  like  this,  act 
by  thrusting  a  number  of  long  sharp  points  into  the 
ground,  may  be  called  “  hatchel  traps,”  of  which 
the  numerous  forms  differ  mainly  in  the  manner  of 
springing  them.  We  select  the  plan  sent  by  C. 
Van  Houten,  Esq.,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  who  writes: 
“  When  1  moved  to  my  present  residence,  I  was  so 
overrun  with  moles  that  it  was  impossible  to  suc¬ 
ceed  with  a  garden,  and  now  I  am  free  from  them. 
There  is  no  patent  on  this,  and  I  hope  it  may 
benefit  your  readers  as  much  as  it  has  myself. 
Figure  1  shows  the  plan ;  A  is  a  piece  of  2-inch  pine 
plank  48  inches  long  and  10  inches  wide;  _Z?isa 
piece  of  2-inch  plank  3  inches  wide  and  36  inches 
long,  with  stout,  hard-wood  pins  in  the  ends  to 
steady  the  trap  ;  C  is  two  rows  of  pins,  set  1  inch 
apart,  and  8  in  each  row,  made  from  hard  iron 
wire,  10  inches  long,  and  pointed  at  lower  end. 
Figure  2  shows  trap  set ;  A  is  an  ordinary  figure  4 ; 
B  a  piece  of  1-inch  board,  nailed  over  the  pins  to 
prevent  pushing  out ;  C  is  a  stone  to  force  the  trap 
into  the  ground  ;  D  the  pins  projecting  8  inches 
through  the  plank.  To  set  the  trap,  select  a  main 
track,  lay  down  your  trap  so  that  the  pins  cross  it. 
Then  press  all  the  pins  firmly  into  the  ground. 
Raise  and  lower  the  upper  end  of  the  trap  several 
times,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  no  obstructions,  and 
also  to  facilitate  the  entering  of  the  pins  into  the 
ground  when  the  trap  is  sprung.  Should  the  pins 
strike  any  hard  substance  it  can  be  easily  removed, 
or,  in  stony  ground,  the  earth  can  be  all  removed 
to  the  wid  th  and  depth  of  pins,  and  replaced  by 


soil  free  from  stones.  Now  firmly  press  down  the 
track  between  the  two  rows  of  pins  and  set  the 
figure  4  with  its  lower  end,  which  should  be  two 
inches  wide,  directly  over  the  track,  and  so  ad¬ 
justed  that  a  slight  movement  of  the  mole  in  rais¬ 


ing  the  ground  will  set  it  off.  No  matter  from 
which  direction  he  comes,  there  is  a  row  of  pins 
over  him  when  he  springs  the  trap,  and  the  weight 
drives  the  pins  through  him  when  the  trap  falls. 
This  is  a  sure  thing  if  the  trap  is  properly  fully  set. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  dig  doivn  and  get  hold  of 
the  mole  before  raising  the  trap,  as  sometimes  the 
trap  may  have  just  fallen,  and  the  animal  is  not 

dead.” _ We  have  room  at  present  for  but  one 

more  trap — the  very  simple  one  shown  in  figure  3, 
an  account  of  which  was  sent  by  Wm.  Richter,  of 
Alabama.  He  places  a  jar  in  the  ground  below  the 
level  of  the  burrows ;  the  moles  fall  into  this  as 
they  pass  along.  An  improvement  on  this  method 
is  used  by  a  New  Jersey  farmer ;  he  takes  a  3  or  4 
gallon  common  glazed  butter-jar,  and  cuts  holes, 
which  may  be  easily  done  with  a  cold-chisel,  3  inch¬ 
es  below  the  upper  edge,  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  ;  the  jar  is  sunk  so  as  to  bring  the  holes  on  a 
level  with  the  run  ;  the  cover  is  then  put  on  and 
the  earth  replaced  so  as  to  exclude  light.  This 
trap  has  been  found  effective,  as  the  moles  easily 
fall  in  and  can  not  climb  up  the  smooth  sides  ;  a 
jar  with  sides  sloping  outwards  below  should  be 
chosen,  if  possible.  A  similar  method  is  in  use  in 
England  for  catching  field  mice.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  every  one  has  neither  the  skill  nor  the 
patience  to  perforate  the  sides  of  a  stone-ware  jar, 
we  would  suggest  that  a  large  tin  sauce-pan  with  a 
cover,  and  holes  in  the  proper  places,  would  answer 
as  well.  If  the  sides  are  made  flaring  downward 
towards  the  bottom,  it  need  not  be  very  deep,  as 


Fig.  3. — STONE  JAR  USED  AS  A  TRAP. 


the  moles  could  not  get  up  the  sides,  as  they  prob¬ 
ably  can  not  jump  far.  Several  other  styles  of 
mole  traps  must  wait  until  we  can  give  them  room. 


Keeping  a  Cow  upon  a  Small  Plot  of  land. 

Many  persons  would  keep  a  cow  if  they  could 
be  assured  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  feed.  The 
average  milk  that  can  be  purchased,  and  “  store  ” 
butter,  are  very  inferior  to  those  made  at  home.  It 
is  a  fact  that  a  small  cow  can  be  well  kept  for  10 
cents  a  day,  including  winter  feeding.  With  half 
an  acre  of  ground  devoted  to  producing  fodder,  a 
cow  may  be  fed  through  the  whole  summer  and 
part  of  the  winter.  For  instance,  half  an  acre  is  80 
square  rods.  One  square  rod  a  day  of  good  grass, 
corn-fodder,  or  oats  and  peas,  will  feed  a  cow  of 
450  or  500  lbs.  (the  average  weight  of  a  Jersey  or 
Ayrshire  heifer)  for  one  day,  and  there  will  be  some 
to  spare.  The  ground  may  be  made  to  produce  two 
or  three  crops  in  the  season.  Suppose  a  beginning 
is  made  now  ;  20  square  rods  may  be  seeded  down 
at  any  time  in  August  with  Red  Clover  and  Orchard- 
Grass,  and  then  afterwards  top-dressed  liberally 
with  manure.  This  will  give  a  heavy  cutting  in 
May  or  June,  which  will  feed  a  cow  for  20  days, 
and  may  be  cut  again  in  July  or  August.  Sow 
twenty  rods  to  rye  in  August,  which  may  be  cut 
before  the  grass  and  clover  is  ready,  and  may  then 
be  sown  to  oats  or  Hungarian  Grass,  which  will  be 
ready  to  cut  in  July  ;  and  the  ground  sown  to  bar¬ 
ley,  fodder-corn,  ruta-bagas,  or  turnips.  Twenty 
rods  may  be  sown  to  oats  in  March  or  April,  to 
cut  in  June  or  July,  when  the  ground  may  be 
planted  with  sweet  corn  for  fodder,  with  turnips 
sown  between  the  rows.  Twenty  rods  may  be 
sown  with  peas  early  in  April,  which  will  be 
ready  to  cut  in  May  or  June,  and  the  ground  may 
be  planted  with  cabbages  at  2  feet  apart,  giving 
1,300  or  1,400  heads  in  the  fall  for  late  feeding. 
There  will  in  all  be  the  equivalent  of  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  of  crops,  which,  well  manured  with  the 
droppings  of  the  cow,  can  be  made  to  produce  a 
very  large  yield.  The  foddering  will  be  about  as 
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.follows  :  April,  rye  ;  May,  grass  and  clover  ;  May 
and  June,  peas;  June  and  July,  oats;  July  and 
August,  grass  and  clover  and  fodder-corn  ;  Septem¬ 
ber,  barley  or  fodder-corn,  and  thinnings  of  the 
turnips  ;  October  and  November,  cabbages,  and 
some  of  the  surplus  fodder  which  has  not  been  con¬ 
sumed  but  has  been  dried  for  this  purpose.  After 
this  will  come  the  turnips,  helped  out  by  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  dry  fodder,  and  hay  will  need  to  be 
purchased  to  get  through  the  winter.  There  must 
be  no  time  lost  in  replanting,  but  as  the  crop  is  cut 
in  strips  through  the  plot  it  should  be  sown  at 
once  if  only  a  strip  6  feet  broad  or  as  wide  as  a 
swathe  of  the  scythe  will  leave.  For  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  such  a  plot  the  Rue  hand-plow  and  cultiva¬ 
tor  would  be  sufficient,  and  it  would  be  no  more 
than  agreeable  recreation  for  the  owner  of  the  cow 
and  his  family  to  do  the  little  farming  that  will  be 
needed,  with  the  occasional  help  of  a  boy  to  wheel 
the  manure  out  of  the  yard  to  spread  upon  the 
ground  as  soon  as  it  is  sown  or  planted.  The  cow 
should  be  bedded  with  dry  earth  or  hard-wood  saw 
dust,  and  the  yard  should  be  littered  in  the  same 
manner  and  frequently  scraped  clean.  The  com¬ 
fort  derived  from  having  plenty  of  milk,  cream, 
hutter,  butter-milk,  pot-cheese,  and  whey,  and  the 
puddings  and  other  things,  only  possible  with  a 
plenty  of  milk,  that  will  come  upon  the  family  table 
during  the  year  in  consequence  of  an  abundance  of 
it,  will  well  more  than  repay  the  light  labor  involved. 


A  Little  Oil.— Lubrication  of  the  axles  of  vehi¬ 
cles,  including  even  wheelbarrows,  and  of  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  machines,  is  not  only  a  saving  of  power  in 
their  use,  but  it  prevents  waste  and  destruction  of 
the  material  of  the  working  parts.  Nevertheless,  if 
we  should  examine  a  hundred  wagons,  reapers,  or 
fodder  cutters  at  any  time,  ninety  or  more  of  the 
hundred,  would  be  found  wanting  cil  or  other  lubri¬ 
cants.  The  choice  of  a  lubricant  is  frequently  ill 
made.  Common  kerosene  oil  is  too  often  injudi¬ 
ciously  used  in  place  of  a  thicker  or  more  bland  oil, 
because  the  heat  produced  by  the  friction,  rapidly 
vaporizes  the  oil,  and  leaves  the  journal  dry.  Crude 
petroleum  for  the  same  reason  is  fitted  only  for 
very  slowly  revolving  journals,  such  as  water  wheels. 
For  very  heavy  machinery  or  for  gearing,  tallow  and 
black-lead  rubbed  up  together,  is  the  best  lubricant, 
and  is  also  the  best  for  wagon  and  carriage  axles, 
during  the  hot  weather.  For  light  running  machin¬ 
ery,  sperm  oil  is  the  best ;  good  olive  oil  that  has 
not  become  rancid,  and  acid,  is  perhaps  the  second 
best,  and  for  winter  use,  lard  oil  is  excellent,  but  is 
rather  too  drying  to  be  a  first  class  lubricant. 
Castor  oil  is  better  for  axles  in  the  winter  time,  and 
black-lead  mixed  with  it,  is  a  help  at  any  time. 

To  Sink  Deep  Milk  Cans. 

In  using  deep  cans  for  setting  milk  in  cold  water 
pools,  a  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  cans  from 
upsetting  and  spilling 
their  contents.  In  using 
the  excellent  system 
known  as  the  Cooley 
Creamery,  we  are  oblig¬ 
ed  to  use  the  incon¬ 
venient  cross  bars,  not 
only  to  keep  the  cans 
down,  but  to  fasten  the 
covers  in  place.  Anew 
improvement  invented 
and  used  by  the  writer, 
and  one  not  subject  to 
patent,  so  far  as  known 
at  least,  is  as  follows  : 
A  leaden  band  of  suffi¬ 
cient  weight  is  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the 
can,  as  shown  at  figure 
1.  This  may  be  cast  in 
the  shape  of  a  mould¬ 
ing,  by  taking  as  a  pat¬ 
tern,  a  piece  of  ordinary  wood  moulding,  of  the 
right  size,  and  bedding,  it  in  wet  plaster,  having 
first  oiled  it  well.  This  will  form  the  mould  into 
which,  when  dried,  melted  lead  may  be  poured.  By 
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Fig.  1.— CAU  WEIGHTED. 


Fig.  2. — BAUD. 


making  the  band  the  right  length,  it  may  be  bent 
around  the  bottom  of  the  can  or  pail,  and  fastened 
by  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  or  a  tie  and  two  screws. 
The  band  may  be  made  in  two  parts,  as  shown  at 
fig.  2,  and  these  may  be  joined  in  the  way  described 
or  in  any  other  convenient  manner.  By  affixing  this 
to  a  deep  pail,  that  may  be  placed  safely  in  a  pool. 
To  keep  the  cover  down 
when  the  cans  are  sub- 
merged  as  in  the  Cooley 
System, the  writer  uses  a 
heavy  leaden  knob, 
fastened  to  the  cover 
by  a  screw,  the  head  of  which  is  afterwards  covered 
inside  with  solder,  to  make  the  joint  air-tight.  The 
knob  is  made  by  pouring  melted  lead  in  a  mould  of 
common  plaster  worked 
over  an  ordinary  porcelain 
door  -  knob  ;  when  the 
plaster  has  set,  and  is  dry, 
the  mould  is  separated 
into  two  parts,  by  cutting 
with  a  fine  saw.  If  the  knob  is  not  heavy  enough 
to  keep  the  cover  down  safely,  a  round  plate  of 
sheet  lead  may  be  placed  under  it,  and  fastened 
with  the  knob,  by  the  screw  before  mentioned. 
The  cover,  with  the  knob,  is  shown  at  figure  3. 


Fig.  3. — cover. 


“American  Jute”— What  is  it? 

— -O - 

In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  May  last,  (page 
185),  there  was  an  article  upon  the  Jute  of  the  East 
Indies,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  a  former 
speculative  operation  in  “American  Jute,”  and  we 
mentioned,  with  a  caution,  that  the  matter  had 
been  revived.  Recent  information  makes  some  ex¬ 
planation  necessary.  Some  15  or  more  years  ago, 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that,  like  most  plants 
of  the  Mallow  Family,  the  common  Rose  Mallow 
( Hibiscus  Aloscheutos)  of  the  marshes,  had  a  strong, 
fibrous  bark,  some  speculators  advocated  its  cul¬ 
ture  as  a  fibre-producing  plant.  We  showed  at  the 
time  that  its  culture  could  not  be  profitable,  and 
that  the  whole  excitement  about  “American  Jute” 
was  to  enable  the  plants  and  seeds  to  be  sold  at  a 
great  profit.  Noticing  that  the  subject  of  “Amer¬ 
ican  Jute  ”  was  before  the  Legislature  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey, and  supposing, from  the  name, that  the  plant  was 
the  same,  we  gave  in  May  a  wrord  of  caution.  But  the 
plant  that  we  long  ago  saw  could  not  be  profitable, 
and  the  one  concerning  which  legislation  was 
sought,  are  two  very  different  things,  and  the  matter 
is  of  so  much  importance  that  we  wish  to  explain. 
At  the  great  Centennial  Exhibition — which  appears 
all  the  greater  as  we  look  back  upon  it — no  State  was 
more  ably  represented  than  New  Jersey.  Its  State 
Commission  was  one  of  the  most  active,  not  only 
in  securing  full  and  creditable  exhibits,  but  in  the 
returns  it  made  to  the  State  it  represented.  The 
State  contributed  freely,  and,  thanks  to  its  most  ex¬ 
cellent  Commission,  it  received  more  than  it  gave. 
As  an  outgrowth  of  the  State  Centennial  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Legislature  instituted  a  “  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics,  Labor,  and  Industries,”  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  look  after  the  varied  and  growing  in¬ 
dustries  of  New  Jersey.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
is  James  Bishop,  Esq.,  an  active  member  of  the 
Centennial  Commission,  and  its  Secretary  is  Sam’l. 
C.  Brown,  Esq.,  the  most  efficient  President  of  that 
Commission.  The  first  Annual  Report  of  this  Bu¬ 
reau  is  before  us,  and  gives— what  is  rarely  found 
in  such  documents,  a  wealth  of  interesting  matter. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  Brown,  became  much  interested 
in  the  fibre  products  of  the  Centennial,  and  was 
led  to  investigate  the  fibre-producing  qualities  of  a 
very  common  plant,  the  “Velvet-Leaf,”  or  “Indi¬ 
an  Mallow,”  Abutilon  Avicennce.  This  plant,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  East,  is  thoroughly  introduced  in  all  the 
older  States,  and  is  frequently  found  in  cultivated 
grounds.  Mr.  Brown  found  that  this  plant  would 
yield  a  valuable  fibre,  and,  aided  by  some  parties 
who  are  interested  in  fibre-making  machinery,  pro¬ 
duced  fibre  of  great  excellence,  which  has  attracted 
much  attention  at  home  and  abroad.  The  plant, 
Indian  Mallow,  will  grow  to  the  hight  of  six  feet  or 
more ;  it  has  leaves  of  the  shape  given  in  the  en¬ 
graving  ;  they  are  very  soft  and  velvety  to  the 
touch  ;  the  small  yellow  flowers  are  produced  in  the 


axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  followed  by  a  star-shaped 
capsule,  shown  separate,  containing  the  seeds.  In 
September,  1865,  we  figured  and  described  this 
Abutilon  as  a  weed,  but  as  bur  engraving  gave  the 
plant  in  its  young  state  only,  we  make  use  of  one 
on  the  next  page,  kindly  loaned  by  the  Bureau  refer¬ 
red  to,  as  it  shows  the  mature  plant,  with  its  star¬ 
shaped  seed-vessels.  That  the  plant  will  yield  a 
fibre  that  can  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  to  which 
imported  Jute  is  suited,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
doubt.  The  N.  J.  Bureau  were  so  impressed  with 
its  value  that  they  proposed  to  the  State  Legislature 
to  offer  a  bounty  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
this  and  other  fibre  plants ;  the  bill  passed  the 
Lower  House  by  a  large  majority,  but  failed  in  the 
Senate  through  being  introduced  at  the  close  of  the 
session.  However,  the  Bureau  have  taken  measures 
to  have  the  matter  fairly  tested ;  seeds  have  be<*n 
distributed  to  those  who  would  experiment  with  it, 
and  Messrs.  Lafranc  &  Paliser,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
manufacturers  referred  to,  offer  to  purchase  the 
stalks.  We  leam  that,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Bureau,  there  will  be  at  least  100  acres  of  the  plant 
grown  in  the  State  this  season — enough  to  test  it 
fairly.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast  on  rich  ground, 
and  sufficiently  thickly  to  insure  straight,  unbranch¬ 
ed  stalks.  Of  course  there  is  much  to  learn  about 
the  proper  cultivation  and  methods  of  preparing 
it,  but  these  will  soon  follow.  The  specimens  we 
have  seen  show  a  fibre  of  great  excellence,  which, 
besides  answering  all  the  purposes  of  the  Eastern 
Jute,  may  be  converted,  by  cottonizing  and  other 
processes,  to  uses  to  which  that  is  not  applicable. 

Thinking  it  strange  that  so  common  a  plant,  fur¬ 
nishing  so  fine  a  fibre,  should  not  have  been  previous¬ 
ly  utilized,  we  looked  into  the  matter  somewhat, 
and  find  that  in  the  South  of  France,  it  has  been 
used  “for  making  choice  cordage,  and  on  account 
of  the  high  price  this  brings,  it  is  cultivated  for  this 
purpose.”  It  however  remained  for  our  New  Jersey 
friends  to  see  in  the  fibre  a  material  which  could 
be  converted  into  Gunny  cloth,  and  other  coarse 
fabrics.  The  importance  of  this  may  be  appre¬ 
ciated  when  we  state  that  in  one  year,  the 
California  farmers  paid  over  $2,450,000  for  wheat 
sacks,  and  that  to  bale  the  crop  of  our  cotton  grow¬ 
ing  States,  costs  annually  an  outlay  of  about  $4,000,- 
000  for  bagging.  To  save  even  a  portion  of  this 
outlay,  is  a  worthy  object,  and  we  hope  that  the  ex¬ 
periments  now  instituted  by  the  New  Jersey  Bureau, 
may  meet  with  full  success.  Should  they  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  will  be  of  national  importance,  as  the 
plant  may,  in  all  probability,  be  cultivated  wher¬ 
ever  Indian  com  will  make  a  crop.  We  hope  to 
keep  our  readers  advised  of  the  result.  The  name 
“  American  Jute,”  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  plant  is 
not  American,  nor  is  it  Jute,  but  it  is  now  too  late 
to  hope  for  a  change.  As  our  friends  interested  in 
the  matter  say,  “  Jute  ”  is  used  as  a  term  for  the 
fibre  rather  than  the  plant,  and  “American”  indi¬ 
cates  the  place  of  the  production  of  the  fibre,  rather 
than  the  origin  of  the  plant,  so  we  are  forced  to 
accept  it,  and  wish  all  success  to  “  American  Jute.” 


Mending  Waste  Places. 


There  are  but  few  farms  that  have  no  waste  places 
where  heaps  of  rubbish  and  beds  of  weeds  eneum- 


well  for  draining. 


ber  the  ground.  Some  of  these  are  around  build¬ 
ings,  others  in  comers  of  fences  or  along  fence 
rows,  some  are  damp  spots  which  could  .not  be 
plowed  in  season,  or  places  where  stone  heaps  or 
clumps  of  bushes  prevent  the  working  of  the  land. 
These  unsightly  blemishes  ruin  the  appearance  of 
the  farm  ;  neatness  is  wanting,  and  disorder  con¬ 
spicuous.  To  redeem  these  spots  is  but  a  trifling 
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matter.  The  ground  about  buildings  is  generally 
rich,  and  weeds  grow  profusely.  Where  weeds 
grow,  grass  will  grow.  Let  these  weeds  be  kept 
mowed,  and  some  Orchard-Grass  seed  sowed,  and 
these  spots  will  furnish  many  a  wagon  load  of  fresh 
grass  for  the  cows  and  horses  during  the  season. 
Fence  rows  may  be  kept  clean  by  leaving  a  broad 
headland  unplowed,  and  keeping  it  in  grass,  aud 
mowing  this  for  hay  or  for  green  fodder.  The  fre¬ 
quent  cutting  will  kill  the  weeds  and  encourage  the 
grass.  The  broad  path  will  furnish  a  wagon  road 
around  the  field,  which  will  always  be  convenient. 
Damp  spots  may  be  drained  by  digging  a  well  in 
the  center  and  filling  it  with  stones  and  leveling  the 
hollow  with  the  cast-out  earth,  as  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  engraving,  where  the  light  shading 
shows  the  filled-in  earth.  Stone  heaps  may  be 
buried  out  of  the  way,  and  clumps  of  bushes  may 
be  cut  down  or  trimmed  up  and  made  at  least  orna¬ 
mental  to  the  landscape  if  not  useful  for  any  other 
purpose.  We  have  before  suggested,  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  method  of  disposing  of  such  rubbish  as  will 
neither  bum  or  decay,  to  dig  a  well,  provide  it  with 
a  proper  cover,  and  deposit  here  all  broken  crockery, 
useless  tinware  and  such  rubbish,  where  it  will  be 
out  of  sight,  and  where  they  can  do  no  injury. 


Velvet-Grass— Meadow-Soft  Grass. 

Among  the  numerous  specimens  of  grass  sent  us 
to  be  named,  none  occur  more  frequently  than  the 
Velvet-Grass, or  Meadow-Soft  Grass  (IIolcus  lanatus). 
This  grass  is  in  itself  so  handsome,  and  so  unlike 
in  appearance  to  other  grasses  with  which  it  may 
grow,  that  it  is  sure  to  attract  the  attention  even  of 
those  who  are  not  especially  observant.  Though 
the  books  generally  speak  of  it  as  occurring  in 
moist  meadows,  we  have  often  found  it  on  the 
poorest  sandy  knolls,  where  little  else  flourishes. 
It  grows  in  tufts,  a  foot  or  two  high  from  a  per¬ 
ennial  root  ;  its  leaves  and  sheaths  are  of  a  very 
pale  green,  being  densely  clothed  with  short  soft 
hairs,  which  make  them  velvety  to  the  touch,  and 
have  suggested  the  common  names  given  above.  The 


(  Fig.  1. — VELVET-GRASS  OR  MEADOW-SOFT  GRASS. 

or  flowers,  as  they  are  popularly  regarded,  is  so 
peculiar  that  the  grass  may  at  once  be  identified  by 
those  who  look  closely  at  such  things.  Figure  1 


shows  the  form  of  the  panicle  or  flower  cluster  and 
the  foliage.  In  figure  2  a  separate  spikelet  is  given, 
of  course  greatly  enlarged ;  below  are  seen  two 


empty  chaffy  scales,  the  glumes;  the  uppermost  of 
these  has  a  very  minute  bristle  just  below  its  point. 
Within  these  glumes  are  {wo florets,  one  above  an¬ 
other,  and  separated  by  a  short  stem.  In  the  plant 
these  florets  are  enclosed  by  the  glumes,  which  in 
the  engraving  are  bent  back  that  the  parts  may  be 
more  plainly  seen.  Each  floret  cousists  of  two 
chaffy  scales,  the  palets,  within  which  the  stamens 
and  pistils  are  seen  in  the  lower  floret,  while  in  the 
upper  floret  are  stamens  only.  Besides  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  two  florets,  the  upper  one  has  upon  one 
of  its  palets  (the  lower)  a  curved  bristle,  as  seen  in 
the  engraving.  These  characters,  aside  from  its 
marked  velvety  softness,  will  allow  the  grass  to  be 
readily  distinguished.  Those  who  are  attracted  to 
this  grass  by  its  showy  appearance,  are  disappointed 
to  learn  that  it  is  worthless  as  a  forage  plant.  The 
European  writers  upon  grasses  mention  it  as  a 
weed,  the  introduction  of  which  into  meadows  and 
pastures  is  to  be  avoided.  This  grass  presents  one 
among  many  instances  where  a  plant  may  be  worth¬ 
less  in  one  locality,  and  of  value  in  another.  While 
it  is  stated  that  animals  will  eat  all  the  surrounding 
herbage  and  leave  the  Velvet-Grass  untouched,  we 
have  had  letters  saying  that  animals  preferred  this 
to  all  other  grasses.  Both  statements  are  true  ;  the 
first  has  reference  to  localities  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  better  grasses,  and  the  other  from 
states  where  the  grasses  are  few  in  number  and 
generally  of  a  quality  inferior  to  this.  As  we  ad¬ 
vise  our  friends  upon  the  northern  border  to  grow 
crab-apples  if  they  can  raise  no  others,  so  we  say  to 
those  living  far  south,  raise  Velvet-Grass,  if  that  is 
the  best  that  will  grow  with  you.  But  it  appears 
that  Velvet-Grass  has  other  uses.  In  that  very 
creditable  Report  on  the  Grasses  of  Tennessee,  by 
Col.  Killebrew,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  it  is  stated  that  this  is  unequalled  as  a  grass 
for  lawns.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  find  a  grass 
suitable  for  lawns  in  the  Southern  States,  and  should 


this  do  as  well  further  south  as  it  is  reported  to  do 
in  Tennessee,  it  will  meet  with  great  favor.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Report:  “a  yard  turfed  over  with 
this  grass  presents  a  most  lovely  appear¬ 
ance,  and  looks  as  if  spread  with  a  vel¬ 
vet  carpet.”  The  same  Report  quotes 
Mr.  Gregory,  of  North  Carolina,  in 
favor  of  its  utility  as  a  hay  crop  ;  he  says 
that  “  Orchard-Grass  in  the  same  field 
will  not  compare  with  it.”  There  now 
comes  from  North  Carolina  a  still  more 
important  statement  as  to  the  value  of 
Velvet-Grass.  Prof.  A.  R.  Ledoux,  who 
is  doing  much  good  work  as  Chem¬ 
ist  in  charge  of  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  sends  us  an 
interesting  letter  from  one  of  his  cor¬ 
respondents — one  who  is  evidently  in¬ 
telligent  and  has  given  much  attention 
to  the  relation  of  grasses  to  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  State.  This  gentleman 
writes  in  reference  to  Velvet-Grass: 
“  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  about  the  only  thing  that  it  will  pay 
to  use  to  recuperate  the  worn-out  lands 
of  the  South.  I  believe  this  grass  to 
be  very  valuable  ;  on  the  driest  lands  or 
on  the  wettest  bottoms,  it  grows  about 
as  high  as  oats  on  the  same  land,  and 
where  it  is  too  poor  for  other  grasses 
to  grow.  I  sow  it  with  Red-top  on  poor 
lands,  mow  occasionally  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  turn  under  and 
sow  Orchard-Grass  with  Clover ;  I  let 
these  stand  for  some  time,  and  when 
they  are  turned  under,  my  land  will 
bring  eight  or  ten  barrels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.  I  usually  keep  80  acres  in  grass, 
80  in  corn,  and  80  in  coiton,  rotating  as 
the  sod  gets  too  tough.  Orchard-Grass, 
Clover,  and  Timothy,  will  not  grow 
upon  land  so  poor  as  where  this  grass 
(the  Velvet)  will  make  a  fair  crop.” — 
This  is  a  more  important  matter  to 
Southern  farmers  than  those  who 
have  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  crop 
of  grass  can  understand.  If  this 
Velvet-Grass,  turned  under,  will  pre¬ 
pare  poor  land  for  Orchard-Grass  aud  Clover, 
it  is  a  great  boon  to  Southern  agriculture,  and 
we  thank  Prof.  Ledoux  for  allowing  us  to  make 
use  of  the  above  quoted  letter  in  advance  of  his 
annual  Report. — A  word  to  Southern  farmers.  We 
every  now  and  then  hear  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Tennessee,  of  North  Carolina,  or  of  Georgia,  is 
about  to  be  discontinued  by  the  Legislature  as  a 
needless  expense.  Don’t  allow  it  to  be  done.  Tire 
American  Agriculturist  talks  politics  so  far  as  this. 
Send  to  your  Legislatures  men  who  will  legislate 
in  favor  of  farmers.  We  who  are  at  a  little  dis¬ 


tance  can  see  the  great  good  already  done  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  in  North  Carolina,  and  especially  in  Georgia 
because  the  oldest,  by  their  respective  Departments 
of  Agriculture  under  the  several  efficient  Commis¬ 
sioners.  We  look  upon  their  work  with  the  great¬ 
est  interest,  and  can  perhaps  see  better  than  those 
close  at  home,  the  real  benefits  that  have  resulted 
and  are  likely  to  result  from  their  labors.  Econo¬ 
mize  elsewhere,  but  not  in  your  school  fund  to  edu¬ 
cate  your  children,  or  the  small  expenditure  for 
your  Departments  of  Agriculture,  which  are  edu¬ 
cating  the  farmers.  The  farmers  have  this  mat¬ 
ter  quite  iu  their  own  hands,  and  they  should  elect 
men  who  will  sustain  these  most  useful  agencies. 


American  jute. — (Abutilon  Avkennce.) — See  previous  page 
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The  Neapolitan  or  Daffodil  Allium. 

Those  with  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  plant 
names  are  aware  that  the  Onion,  the  Leek,  the  Gar¬ 
lic,  and  other  odorous  and  useful  plants  of  the 
kitchen  garden  belong  in  the  genus  Allium.  But  it 
is  not  so  generally  known  that  this  genus  contains 
plants  of  real  beauty,  and  even  of  fragrance,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Some  of  our  native 
species,  especially  those  from  the  far-West,  are  very 
pleasing,  while  various  parts  of  the  old  world’ fur- 


shape  are  in  great  demand  by  makers  of  bouquets 
and  floral  designs,  especially  if,  added  to  these, 
there  is  the  quality  of  lasting  for  a  long  time  after 
cutting.  The  fact  that  the  flower  clusters  are 
brought  from  the  South  of  France,  and  arrive,  ac¬ 
cording  to  “  The  Garden,”  at  Covent  Garden  Mar¬ 
ket  in  a  fresh  state,  shows  a  remarkable  persis¬ 
tence.  The  plant  forces  so  readily  that  we  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  grow  “  cut  (lowers  ” 
for  winter,  and  it  will  prove  very  satisfactory  in 
window  culture.  The  engraving  was  made  from 


European  6eed-house  as  Silene  orientalis,  var.  com- 
pacta.  Wishing  to  make  our  flower-loving  readers 
acquainted  with  such  a  fine  hardy  plant,  we  had  an 
engraving  made,  not  supposing  that  there  could  be 
anything  obscure  about  such  a  striking  species. 
But  upon  looking  up,  both  its  horticultural  and 
botanical  history,  we  found  ourselves  at  once  sur¬ 
rounded  by  difficulties  and  contradictions.  Mr. 
Robinson,  in  his  usually  accurate  work  on  Hardy 
Flowers,  gives  Silene  orientalis ,  evidently  referring 
to  this  plant,  and  says  it  is  a  perennial,  and  that 


THE  oriental  catchflv — (Silene  compada.  [?]  ) 


nish  such  a  number  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  over 
a  hundred  species  have  been  first  and  last  tested  in 
European  gardens.  The  Neapolitan  Allium  is  one 
among  the  examples  frequently  met  with,  where  an 
old  and  long-cultivated  plant  acquires  a  new  inter¬ 
est  from  a  new  use  being  found  for  It.  This  spe¬ 
cies,  Allium  Neapolitanum ,  is  not,  as  its  specific  bo¬ 
tanical  name,  and  one  of  its  common  names  would 
imply,  restricted  to  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  but  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  France  and  of  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope  generally,  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  it  even  extends  to  Northern  Africa,  showing 
the  folly  of  imposing  local  names  without  wider 
knowledge.  Our  engraving,  taken  from  a  forced 
plant,  is  somewhat  undersized  ;  the  stem,  under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  reaches  a  foot,  or  even  20  inch¬ 
es  in  higlit,  with  leaves  broader  in  proportion.  The 
rather  loose  umbel  stands  well  up  above  the  leaves, 
and  consists  of  flowers  having  a  parity  of  white 
which  recalls  that  of  a  pure  white  Narcissus.  This 
Allium  is  hardy  in  England,  but  did  not  prove  so 
with  us  last  winter,  in  the  only  trial  we  have  made 
of  it.  Last  winter  was  exceptionally  severe-  upon 
many  plants,  and  no  covering  was  given  the  bulbs ; 
those  kept  in  a  cold-frame  passed  the  winter  in 
safety.  This  old  plant  has  suddenly  become  of 
commercial  importance  in  the  London  flower  mar¬ 
ket,  where  it  is  largely  used  for  bouquet  making  ; 
pure  white  flowers  of  small  size  and  manageable 


plants  that  bloomed  in  a  greenhouse,  where  there 
was  only  sufficient  heat  to  prevent  freezing.  The 
small  size  of  the  bulb,  and  the  slender  foliage,  al¬ 
low  in  forcing  it  a  great  number  of  flower-clus¬ 
ters  to  be  produced  in  a  small  space— which  in 
a  commercial  view  is  a  matter  of  no  little  import¬ 
ance.  “  Scratch  a  Russian,  and  you’ll  find  a  Tar¬ 
tar,”  is  not  more  true  than  “crush  an  Allium, 
and  you’ll  smell  ingyuns.”  Moral :  Don’t  crush. 


The  Oriental  Catchfly. 

Rarely  have  we  been  more  strongly  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  a  plant  at  first  6ight,  than  in 
coming  across  a  Silene,  which  may  be  called  the 
“  Oriental  Catchfly.”  We  saw  this  in  the  collection 
of  hardy  plants  of  Messrs.  AVoolson  &  Co.,  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  where  it  formed  robust,  much  branched 
specimens  about  two  feet  high.  A  branch  rather 
less  than  the  average  natural  size  is  shown  in  the 
engraving,  which,  while  it  gives  the  shape  of  the 
leaves  and  flower-clusters,  of  course  quite  fails  to 
convey  the  color  effect.  The  foliage  is  of  the  most 
tender,  pale  glaucous  green,  while  the  exceedingly 
dense,  almost  perfectly  globular  heads,  one  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  across,  the  very  largest  being 
even  nearly  three  inches  through,  are  of  a  bright 
lively  rose-color.  Upon  inquiry  we  learned  that 
the  plants  were  from  seed  sent  out  by  a  well-known 


its  “Native  couutry  is  unknown.”  But  bota¬ 
nists  do  not  recognize  any  such  species  as  S.  orien¬ 
talis,  it  being  a  garden  name.  Vilmorin  and  De- 
caisne  both  give  “  Oriental  Catchfly  ”  ( Silene  d'  Ori¬ 
ent)  as  the  common  French  name  of  Silene  compac- 
ta,  a  Russian  species,  the  figures  in  both  works 
showing  that  these  authors  have  one  plant  in  view, 
but  these  authors  say  it  is  a  biennial.  Turning  to 
Ledebour’s  “  Flora  of  Russia,”  it  is  spoken  of 
twice  in  the  description  there  given  as  “perennial 
or  biennial(?).”  But  this  is  sufficient  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  difficulties  often  met  with,  if  one  would 
trace  up  the  history  of  a  plant  and  endeavor  to  find 
accurate  information  upon  so  simple  a  point  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  biennial  or  a  perennial.  We  shall 
be  obliged  to  await  the  result  with  the  plants  of 
Messrs.  AVoolson  &  Co.  before  its  character  in  re¬ 
spect  to  duration  can  be  satisfactorily  known. 
Should  it  turn  out  to  be  only  a  biennial,  it  will  be 
well  for  our  seed-dealers  to  add  it  to  their  lists, 
though  our  cultivators  are  generally  too  impatient 
to  wait  a  whole  year  before  a  plant  yields  them 
flowers.  AVith  most  biennials  this  time  may  be 
shortened  by  sowing  the  seeds  the  last  of  August 
or  the  first  of  September  ;  the  plants  will  be  large 
enough  to  winter  well,  aud  they  will  bloom  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer.  Should  this  Catchfly  prove  to 
be  a  perennial — as  we  hope  it  may— then  the 
dealers  in  such  plants  will  no  doubt  make  it  known,. 
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Fungus— Fungi— What  are  Fungi? 

- -<£>- - 

At  almost  every  gathering  for  agricul  tural  or  hor¬ 
ticultural  discussion,  there  are  very  apt  to  be  some 
who  must  speak  on  every  subject,  and  give  an  an¬ 
swer  to  every  question.  These  men  when  cornered 
find  “  electricity  ”  a  convenient  refuge;  it  sounds 
much  wiser  than  a  frank  “  I  don’t  know.”  When 


Fig.  1. — SEED  AND  SPORE. 


the  obscure  blights  and  other  diseases,  which  attack 
grain  and  fruit  plants,  and  fill  the  cultivator  with 
surprise  and  dismay,  are  discussed,  we  hear  less  of 
“  electricity  ”  as  the  cause,  but  of  late  it  is  ascribed 
to  “fungi.”  If  one  in  search  of  information  ask 
these  ready  talkers  “  What  fungi ;  when  and  where 
do  they  attack  ?  ”  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  their 
whole  stock  of  knowledge  is  exhausted  in  saying 
“fungi.”  Though  the  term  is  often  unmeaningly 
used,  the  answer,  giving  fungi  as  the  cause  of  many 
plant  troubles,  is  the  right  one  so  far  as  it  goes. 

To  be  able  to  destroy  or  avoid  these  pests,  it  is  in 
the  first  place  necessary  to  understand  them.  They 
are  objects  of  great  interest  as  regards  their  struc¬ 
ture,  habits  of  growth,  methods  of  propagation, 
etc.,  and  adding  to  this  the  pecuniary  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  them,  we  have  in  Fungi  a 
subject  which  demands  our  careful  consideration. 

Fungi ,  the  plural  of  fungus ,  is  the  name  applied 
to  a  large  class  of  flowerless  plants,  of  which  the 
toadstools  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  familiar 
examples.  The  group  is  very  low,  if  not  the  low¬ 
est,  in  the  scale  of  vegetable  life.  Many  of  the 
fungi  are  exceedingly  small,  and  can  only  be  seen 
with  the  Compound  Microscope.  In  some  the 
whole  plant  is  not  more  than  a  30,000th  of  an  inch 
in  length  !  Many  of  the  diseases  of  an  epidemic 
nature  among  both  animals  and  plants,  are  caused 
by  minute  fungi but  before  speaking  of  these  we 
will  endeavor  to  give  a  general  idea  of  this  peculiar 
group,  and  show  how  they  differ  from  other  plants. 


Unlike  ordinary  plants,  fungi  have  no  leaves, 
stems,  roots,  flowers,  or  seeds.  Their  structure 
is  of  the  very  simplest,  being  entirely  cellular,  that 


Fig.  2. — bread  mould  ( Mucor  stolonifer). 


is,  made  up  of  little  cells  or  sacs.  Fungi  thrive 
best  in  warm  and  moist  places.  A  ready  way  to 
get  some  specimens  for  study,  is  to  place  a  piece  of 
bread  or  cake  where  it  may  be  kept  warm  and 
moist.  In  the  wet  weather  of  summer  the  house¬ 
wife  can  many  times  provide  the  desired  fungi  in 
the  form  of  mould,  of  which  many  kinds  develop 
on  various  foods  with  surprising  rapidity.  They 
by  no  means  confine  themselves  to  articles  of  food; 


while  spending  a  summer  on  the  sea  shore,  at  the 
end  of  a  week  of  very  warm  and  wet  weather,  we 
tcok  the  Sunday  suit  from  the  closet,  and  found  it 
covered  from  top  to  toe  with  fine  specimens  of 
moulds — even  the  inside  of  the  boots  were  blue 
with  a  forest  of  fungi.  No  doubt  many  readers 
have  had  an  experience  very  similar  to  this. 

When  the  mould  first  appears  upon  bread,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of  very  minute  threads,  or  fila¬ 
ments,  much  resembling  a  spider’s  web,  which  ex¬ 
tend  over  and  through  the  bread.  These  filaments 
increase  in  number  until  the  whole  surface  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  white  cottony  coating.  Each  thread 
consists  of  long  slender  tubes  closed  and  joined 
end  to  end.  These  are  the  cells,  and  are  filled  with 
the  matter  which  has  been  absorbed  from  the  sub¬ 
stance  upon  which  the  fungus  grows.  The  growth 
of  a  fungus  in  size  is  the  simple  increase  in  size 
and  Dumber  of  the  cells  which  compose  it.  These 
threads,  composed  of  rows  of  cells,  are  called  my¬ 
celium  (from  the  Greek  word  for  fungus),  and  they 
answer  to  the  roots  of  higher  plants  iu  that  they 
take  up  the  nourishment  for  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

Like  all  other  living  things  a  fungus  provides  for 
the  reproduction  of  its  kind,  and  in  this  respect  it 
outdoes  all  other  forms  of  life,  both  in  extent  and 
multiplicity  of  methods.  As  the  formation  of  seed 
is  the  end  and  aim  of  flowering  plants,  so  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  spores  is  the  final  stage  in  the  life  of  a 
fungus.  Seeds  and  spores  are  for  the  same  end, 
but  in  structure  they  are  widely  different.  A  seed 
contains  a  little  plant  (embryo)  already  formed  with¬ 
in  the  protecting  seed-coats,  while  a  spore  is  a 


simple  cell,  with  a  thick  cell-wall,  enclosing  a  mass 
of  homogenous  matter  called  protoplasm.  In  ger¬ 
mination  the  seed  develops  the  young  plantlet ; 
the  spore  sends  out  a  long  and  delicate  filament. 

To  point  out  the  difference  between  the  spore  and 
the  seed,  the  two  are  shown  in  cross  section  in  fig.  1, 
the  spore  a  being  magnified  several  hundred  times. 
The  spore  is  alike  throughout,  while  in  the  seed,  b, 
there  is  a  little  plant,  c ,  enclosed  by  the  seed  coats. 
At  d  is  shown  the  process  of  germination  of  a  spore, 
and  e  gives  the  germinating  plantlet  of  the  seed. 
In  bread-mould  small  stalks  will  rise  in  a  short 
time  from  the  cobwebby  mass,  and  as  they  grow 
their  upper  ends  will  gradually  increase  in  size  and 
become  dark  colored.  In  these  enlarged  tips  the 
spores  are  formed,  and  when  ripe,  burst  through 
the  covering  and  are  carried  away  by  any  passing 
breath  of  wind,  to  form  another  crop  of  mould  on 
some  bread  or  other  nourishing  substance. 

Figure  2  shows  one  kind  of  bread  mould,  (Mucor 
stolonifer).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  “  roots,”  a,  are 
separated  from  the  bread.  The  capsule,  b, is  ripe, and 
the  spores  are  being  discharged.  The  oldest  plant 
is  at  the  left,  and  from  it  a  filament  has  grown  out, 
fallen  to  the  ground  at  c,  and  formed  a  new  plant, 
which,  in  turn,  has  given  rise  to  another  at  d.  This 
mucor  is  sometimes  called  the  “  strawberry  mould,” 
because  it  forms  new  plants  by  “  runners,”  much 
after  the  way  of  the  strawberry.  In  the  common 
blue  mould  which  grows  very  luxuriantly  on  many 
articles,  especially  cheese,  we  have  the  spores 
borne  naked  in  rows  on  branches  which  are  quite 
regularly  disposed  near  the  tip  of  the  stalk  which 


bears  them.  It  forms  a  denser  coat  of  threads,  and 
the  spore-bearing  stalks  are  much  shorter  and  more 
thickly  set  than  in  the  rnucors.  It  forms  a  thick  and 
even  crust,  and  when  the  blue  spores  are  ripe  the 
characteristic  color  is  manifest.  It  is  shown  on  the 
left  hand  in  fig.  3.  When  seen  under  the  microscope 
a  single  head  of  spores  resembles  an  artist’s  brush 
or  pencil,  hence  its  scientific  name  (Penicillium  crus- 
taceum ).  The  “  cake  mould  ”  usually  disposes  it¬ 
self  in  circular  spots  on  cakes,  preserves,  and  other 


like  foods  containing  “  sweetening.”  The  myce¬ 
lium  is  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  the  spores  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  rows  about  a  globular  head.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  them  all,  the  spores  being  spheres 
and  regularly  disposed.  It  is  known  in  science  as 
Eurotium  (Aspergillus)  glaucus,  and  is  shown  on 
the  right  in  fig.  3,  with  its  mycelium  intertwined, 
as  is  often  the  case,  with  that  of  the  blue  mould. 

All  these  spores  thus  far  described,  are  formed  by 
a  simple  cutting  off,  or  dividing  up,  of  the  fungus 
plant,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  bulbs  of  “  top 
onions,”  bulblets  of  the  Tiger-lily,  and  some  other 
flowering  plants.  All  such  methods  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  are  called  non-sexual.  The  sexual  organs  of 
flowering  plants  are  the  stamens  (male)  and  pistils 
(female)  of  the  flower,  and  a  seed  is  produced  only 
by  united  action  of  these  two  organs.  In  fungi, 
something  similar,  though  more  simple,  occurs,  the 
result  of  which  is  a  spore,  which  so  far  as  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  two  different  parts,  more 
nearly  resembles  a  seed  than  does  the  kind  first 
described.  This  spore  is  produced  by  the  union  of 
the  contents  of  two  cells  to  form  a  new  one,  which 
is  thereby  specially  endowed  with  vitality  and 
capable,  under  favorable  conditions,  of  forming 
a  new  plant.  In  figure  4  is  shown  a  magnified  view 
of  this  sexual  process  in  the  bread  mould.  The 
tips  of  two  threads  swell,  a,  a,  come  together,  b,  the 
walls  where  they  are  in  contact  break  away,  and  the 
contents  of  the  large  cell  at  the  end  of  each  thread 
mingle,  as  shown  at  c.  A  dark  heavy  covering  is 
soon  developed,  the  attached  threads  wither  away, 
and  a  sexual  spore,  d,  is  produced.  These  spores 
serve  to  keep  the  species  over  the  winter  or  other 
trying  times.  The  small,  delicate,  non-sexual  spores, 
which  are  produced  with  such  rapidity  and  in  such 
great  abundance,  are  for  the  rapid  propagation 
of  the  fungus  when  circumstances  are  favorable. 


Some  Notions  about  Transplanting. 

In  this  month  late  cabbages,  celery,  and  many 
-  - - -  other  plants  in  the 


Kitchen  Garden,  and 
China  Asters  and  other 
j  annuals  in  the  Flower 
Garden  are  taken  from 
the  seed  beds  and  set 
where  they  are  to  com¬ 
plete  their  growth — are 
transplanted.  In  trans- 
j  planting,  some  persons 
make  frequent  failures, 
while  others  will  make 
every  plant  grow.  This 
is  ascribed  to  “luck,” 
while  really  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  two  cases 
is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  one  does  all  that  is 
possible  to  prevent  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  other,  per¬ 
haps  without  knowing 
it,  observes  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  plant, 
and  his  “luck”  is  sim- 
plauts  require  that  large 
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quantities  of  water  be  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and 
raised  to  the  leaves,  where,  having  served  its  pur¬ 
pose,  it  passes  off  into  the  atmosphere  as  a  vapor. 
If  this  supply  of  water  is  shut  off,  even  for  a  very 
short  time,  vegetation  is  interrupted,  the  leaves 
wilt,  and  the  plant  droops,  and  in  time  dies.  The 
amount  of  water  transpired,  by  the  plant  depends 
mainly  upon  the  amount  of  absorbing  root  surface, 
supply  of  water,  the  extent  and  nature  of  leaf 
surface  exposed,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  order  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  moist 
earth,  roots  are  provided  with  a  multitude  of  long- 
slender  outgrowths  called  root-hairs.  These  hairs 
are  found  only  on  the  younger  roots,  and  are  so 
small  as  to  require  a  microscope  to  see  them.  A 
small  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  young  root  is 
shown  in  figure  1,  with  its  root-hairs,  a,  b,  b.  as  seen 
with  a  microscope.  These  hairs  work  their  way 
among  the  particles  of 
the  soil,  and  cling  to 
them  so  closely  that 
they  will  usually  break 
away  from  the  root  be¬ 
fore  they  will  separate 
from  the  soil.  Figure 
2,  a  and  &,  shows  the 
tips  of  two  of  these 
hairs,  very  highly  mag¬ 
nified,  with  the  grains 
of  soil  eliugiug  closely 
to  their  surface.  As  the 
absorbing  surface  of  a 
plant  consists  largely  of 
these  tender  and  minute 
structures,  it  is  evident 
that  in  transplanting, 
they  should  be  pre¬ 
served  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble.  In  order  to  do  this, 
the  young  rootlets,  or 
minute  divisions  of  the 
Toots  must  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  breakage  or 
by  exposure  to  the  dry¬ 
ing  air.  If  it  is  necessary  that,  in  transplanting,  the 
soil  should  be  removed, it  is  best  that  the  roots  should 
be  kept  moist,  so  that  when  placed  in  moist  earth 
they  may  soon  get  to  work  and  send  out  new  root- 
hairs.  At  the  best,  the  capacity  of  the  roots  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  plant  with  moisture  will  begreatlyreduced, 
therefore,  in  transplanting  large  plants,  trees,  etc., 
the  extent  of  the  foliage  should  be  reduced  also. 

The  soil  into  which  the  plants  are  placed  should 
be  moist,  but  not  a  mud — and  the  particles  brought 
close  to  the  roots  by  gentle  pressure.  Transplant¬ 
ing  is  most  successful  when  done  in  moist  and 
cloudy  weather,  as  this  will  diminish  the  amount  of 
■evaporation,  and  with  delicate  plants,  shading  for 
a  few  days  will  greatly  aid  them. 


Wire  Pea  Trellises.— This  item  was  over¬ 
looked  earlier,  and  we  give  it  now,  that  it  may  be 
on  record,  in  order  that  those  who  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  such  things  may  “  stick  a  pin  here  ”  for  future 
reference.  In  May  last  we  gave  M.  Z.  Mills,  Jr.’s, 
method  of  supporting  peas  by  means  of  a  wire  trel¬ 
lis,  instead  of  “  brushing  ”  them.  Posts  6  inches 
through  are  put  at  the  ends  of  the  rows,  and  No.  18 
galvanized  wire  is  stretched  from  one  post  to  the 
other — two  wires,  separated  by  the  thickness  of  the 
post,  every  8  or  10  inches.  We  tried  this  last  year 
on  one  row  of  peas,  and  it  answered  so  well  that 
this  year  it  is  used  for  all  our  peas,  thus  avoiding 
the  great  trouble  of  getting  brush.  Our  rows  are 
200  feet  long,  and  we  use,  at  every  15  feet,  laths  or 
other  stakes  to  prevent  sagging  ;  a  small  staple,  or 
even  a  double-pointed  tack,  driven  to  straddle  the 
wire  and  into  the  stake,  answers  every  purpose. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  wire 
should  not  answer  indefinitely.  Success  depends 
upon  putting  up  the  first,  or  lowest  wire,  in  time, 
before  the  vines  get  so  large  as  to  fall  over,  and 
in  having  the  other  wires  near  enough  together,  and 
in  place  early  enough,  to  afford  the  needed  support. 


A  Canker-Worm  Guard. — It  is  gratifying  to 
come  across  now  and  then  a  sensible  man— one  who, 
when  he  finds  himself  in  error,  owns  up  his  mistake 


without  reservation.  A  few  years  ago  wc  made  a 
notice  of  a  device  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where 
they  know  the  Canker-worm.  This  was  a  band  of 
vulcanized  rubber  in  which  were  several  rows  of 
pins.  The  baud  had  only  to  be  tacked  around  the 
tree,  the  “  worms  ”  could  not  get  beyond  the  pins, 
and  “there  you  were.”  Last  year  a  gentleman  in 
Methuen,  Mass.,  sent  us  a  similar  thing,  but  instead 
of  pins  he  had  wires,  such  as  are  used,  in  cards  for 
carding  wool,  etc.  He  was  very  enthusiastic,  was 
sure  it  would  work,  and  was  in  doubt  whether  he 
should  offer  it  for  sale,  so  that  it  could  be  used  this 
past  spring,  or  to  try  it  first.  A  short  time  ago  we 
had  a  letter  announcing  that  a  trial  of  “  that  con¬ 
trivance  of  mine  *  *  *  has  proved  a  total  failure, 
the  moth  climbs  over  it  ‘  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a 
log.’  I  have  used  printers’  ink  on  my  trees,  and 
am  guiltless  of  sending  out  another  humbug  into 
the  world,  upon  its  theoretical  merits,  as  I  was  at 
one  time  strongly  tempted  to  do.” — Good!  That 
is  fair  and  square — besides,  he  heartily  thanks  us  for 
our  ad  vice,  which  maybe  condensed  into  “Go  slow.” 


Why  Ordinary  Fruits  Are  Often  Sent  Out 
as  Marvels. 

BY  E.  P.  ROE. 

Every  year  the  public  is  disappointed  in  regard 
to  some  new  fruit,  of  which  we  are  led  to  expect 
wonderful  things,  from  the  unstinted  praise  and 
unlimited  claims  with  which  it  is  started  oil  on  its 
brief  career.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  think  this  fact 
results  from  any  wish  ■  or  effort  to  impose  on  the 
public  poor  or  second-rate  varieties,  but  rather  from 
a  defective  acquaintance  with  the  kinds  already  in 
cultivation.  A  person  who  cultivates  but  com¬ 
paratively  few  varieties,  may  find  a  seedling,  or 
possibly  a  good  old  variety,  that  he  has  never  seen 
and  perhaps  never  heard  of,  and  he  is  greatly  struck 
with  its  merits.  He  takes  it  up,  puts  it  in  a  favor¬ 
able  place,  and  gives  it'extra  care.  The  old  varie¬ 
ties  may  even  be  neglected  in  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  plausible  stranger.  Of  course  the  highly  petted 
plants  respond.  I  can  take  the  “  Highland  Hardy  ” 
Raspberry,  or  “Wilson”  Strawberry,  and,  by  a 
course  of  high  culture,  make  them  astonish  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  seem  to  the  uninitiated  like  new  varieties. 

Neighbors  and  friends  are  called  in  to  see  the 
prodigy.  They  in  most  cases  have  had  even  less 
experience  than  the  originator  or  discoverer,  and 
they  very  honestly  say  that  they  have  never  seen 
anything  so  fine.  Thus  hopes  and  reputation  grow 
apace.  By  and  by  the  petted  child  is  sent,  with  a 
great  flourish  of  trumpets,  out  into  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  the  world,  and  is  compelled  to  endure 
any  amount  of  what  a  friend  of  mine  terms 
“  wholesome  neglect.”  It  is  also  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  great  standard  varieties  that  made 
their  reputation  years  ago.  After  one  year’s  fruit¬ 
ing  the  sanguine  purchaser  shrugs  his  shoulders 
over  the  new  comer.  After  the  second  year,  he 
may  wrathfully  dig  it  out,  saying  that  “  the  best 
kinds  are  good  enough  for  him,  and  that  he  has  no 
land  or  time  for  third-rate  kinds.”  Or  he  may  find 
that  the  new  seedling,  of  which  he  expected  so 
much,  so  closely  resembles  some  variety  that  he  al¬ 
ready  has,  that  he  cannot  tell  them  apart.  As  a  case 
in  point,  I  could  never  distinguish  between  the  “Ro- 
meyn  Seedling  ”  Strawberry  and  the  “  Triomphede 
Gand.”  In  Raspberries,  I  fear  we  are  about  to  have 
a  still  more  marked  example.  Good  judges  thought 
the  “Amazon”  identical  with  the  “Belle  de  Fonte- 
nay,”  and  now  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  on  my 
place,  the  “  Henrietta  ”  so  nearly  resembles  the 
“Belle  de  Fontenay,”  that  I  can  not  tell  them  apart. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  a  new  seedling,  but  its 
parentage  is  very  plain,  and  if  grown  side  by  side, 
I  think  it  will'  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two. 

From  the  nature  of  things,  we.  must  always  ex¬ 
pect  these  disappointments.  It  may  seem  a  harsh 
and  ungracious  task  to  blight  with  criticism  the 
prospects  of  some  new  and  greatly  praised  variety, 
and  yet  it  is  clearly  one’s  duty  to  state  plain  unvar¬ 
nished  truth  about  these  claimants  of  popular  fa¬ 
vor.  In  my  catalogue  I  have  tried  to  name  the 
faults  as  well  as  the  good  qualities  of  my  own  seed¬ 
lings,  and  of  those  growing  them  I  ask  only  that 
they  give  both  sides  of  the  question  a  fair  statement. 


Fig.  2. — ROOT  HAIRS 
HIGHLY  MAGNIFIED. 


A  wide  acquaintance  with  the  fruits  already  in 
cultivation  is  perhaps  the  best  preventive  of  the 
evil  referred  to.  If  a  man  knows  well  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  fruits  already  before  the  public,  he  will 
not  send  out  varieties  so  inferior  to,  or  so  closely 
resembling  them,  that  no  advantage  is  gained.  Last 
spring  I  started  a  specimen  strawberry  bed.  It 
contains  fifty  rows,  and  each  row  is  a  different  va¬ 
riety,  labelled  in  large  letters.  Any  one  can  walk 
down  this  bed  and  compare  the  foliage,  fruit,  and 
general  merit  of  all  these  kinds  at  a  glance.  They 
are  all  grown  under  precisely  the  same  conditions, 
no  more  favor  being  shown  to  one  variety  than  to 
another.  By  another  year  1  expect  to  have  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  varieties  growing  side  by  side.  It  is 
my  intention  to  start  this  fall  similar  specimen  beds 
of  raspberries,  and  all  the  other  small  fruits. 
Every  thing  new  that  comes  out  will  have  to  pass 
the  ordeal  of  growing  side  by  side  with  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  not  utterly  obsolete.  Then  if  it 
ranks  with  the  best,  or  above  them  all,  if  is  entitled 
to  wear  a  crown.  My  own  seedlings  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  test,  and  then  people  can  see  for 
themselves  how  far  they  fall  short,  and  can  state 
the  facts  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 


For  other.  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 
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BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Getting  Along  Together. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  “no  house  is  large 
enough  for  two  families.”  This  is  not  because  of 
any  particular  conditions  of  space,  but  because  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  as  it  is.  But  the  old  general  rule  has 
been  so  often  disproved  in  particular  cases,  that  no 
one  need  despair  of  human  nature.  Theoretically 
it  is  a  simple  matter.  Only  keep  the  golden  rule  ; 
that  is  all.  But  one  who  imagines  that  this  is  an 
easy  thing  to  do  in  practice,  knows  little  of  human 
nature  at  its  present  stage  of  development.  Just 
“put  yourself  in  his  place”  in  all  your  dealings 
with  your  neighbor.  Consider  how  it  would  seem 
with  “  the  boot  on  the  otherfoot,”  or  if  it  was  your 
neighbor’s  ox  that  gored  your  cow,  or  vice  versa. 
Yes,  the  theory  is  simple,  and  why  do  neighbors 
quarrel  at  all,  or  find  it  difficult  to  live  in  close  re¬ 
lations  ?  Only  because  your  neighbor  forgets  to  re¬ 
turn  the  borrowed  newspaper,  or  hammer,  or  pail, 
and  your  chickens  scratch  up  your  neighbor’s  corn 
or  flower  seeds,  and  neither  of  you  can  bear  such 
griefs  as  these  with  fortitude.  Deal  with  each 
other  frankly  and  kindly,  with  forbearance  and  soft 
answers,  and  all  these  difficulties  can  be  easily  ad¬ 
justed.  But  if  each  one  says  “I  won’t  until  he 
docs,”  or  “  when  he  is  ready  to  deal  fairly,  he  will 
find  me  ready  to  meet  him,”  a  friendly  settlement 
will  be  delayed,  and  all  such  delays  are  dangerous. 
It  may  be  according  to  business  practices,  but  it  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
for  neighbors  to  rejoice  in  the  legal  hold  one  has 
upon  the  other,  whereby  he  can  compel  the  other 
to  his  own  terms,  each  looking  wholly  for  his  own 
rights  in  every  transaction.  A  spirit  of  conformity, 
of  willingness  to  do  one’s  share  for  the  general 
pleasure,  of  unwillingness  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
others,  makes  a  good  neighbor.  If  we  can  only 
learn  to  live  together  without  giving  and  taking  of¬ 
fense  at  trifles,  giving  due  attention  to  all  the  little 
kindnesses  that  add  greatly  to  the  sum  of  human 
happiuess,  we  can  learn  to  cooperate  as  neighbors 
in  many  ways  that  will  greatly  increase  the  general 
thrift  of  our  neighborhood. 

A  Good  Story  for  Little  Children,  and  for 
Children  of  a  Larger  Growth. 

In  some  child’s  paper,  there  was  a  little  story 
many  years  ago,  which  impressed  me  as  an  unusu¬ 
ally  good  illustration  of  the  Christian  principle  of 
loving  our  neighbors  as  ourselves.  It  has  been  of 
great  use  to  me  in  training  my  little  family.  I  have 
only  to  mention  “Addie  and  Rose,”  and  it  is  better 
than  any  sermon  or  lecture  on  behavior.  The  hint 
is  understood  every  time,  though  not  always  as 
promptly  and  fully  acted  upon  as  I  could  wish. 
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Sometimes  I  cannot  understand  their  little  quarrels, 
and  do  not  know  what  course  to  take,  while  each 
insists  that  the  other  is  most  to  blame.  I  say  “  I 
don’t  know  just  what  to  do  now,  but  I  know  what 
Addie  and  Hose  would  do  to  end  this  trouble,  and 
how  they  would  have  avoided  it.  Do  you  know 
why  they  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  along 
together  ?”  Yes,  we  all  know,  who  have  ever 
heard  the  story  of  “Addie  and  Rose.”  A  lady  (the 
writer  of  the  story),  who  observed  that  these  little 
girls  always  played  very  happily  together,  asked 
them  the  secret  of  their  agreement.  “I  don’t 
know,”  said  Rose,  “unless  it  is  because  Addie 
always  lets  me  and  I  always  let  Addie.”  Then 
the  lady  observed  that  most  childrens’  quarrels 
arose  from  the  unwillingness  of  one  to  let  the  other 
do  or  have  some  thing  desired.  When  each  is  wil¬ 
ling  to  let  the  other,  there  is  no  tyranny  and  no  sla¬ 
very,  but  a  mutual  helpfulness.  I  have  read  this  lit¬ 
tle  story  to  my  children  many  times,  and  it  is  the 
most  pleasant  as  well  as  most  speedy  way  to  settle 
difficulties  simply  to  ask,  “  What  would  Addie  and 
Rose  do  in  this  case?”  Thanks  for  the  little  story. 

“  How  far  the  little  candle  throws  its  beams  ! 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.” 

Providing  for  Winter  Supplies. 

At  the  time  of  my  writing  the  preserving,  and 
canning,  and  pickling  business  has  not  begun.  In 
our  own  gardens  we  have  only  Asparagus  and  Rhu- 
bard  (or  Pie-Plant)  of  this  year’s  growth.  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  method  of  preserving  asparagus 
for  winter  use,  but  perhaps  it  might  be  canned  as 
well  as  green  peas  and  string  beans,  two  things  very 
difficult  to  preserve  by  canning,  I  am  told.  Rhu¬ 
barb  can  be  dried  in  thin  slices  or  strips,  and  it  is 
successfully  canned,  cut  in  transverse  slices,  and 
stewed  in  a  little  water,  and  sealed  up  while  at  the 
boiling  point.  When  this  appears  in  print,  straw¬ 
berries  will  be  in  season.  Then  come  currants  and 
other  fruits,  small  and  large.  In  what  way  cau  we 
make  all  these  bounties  of  Providence  sen>e  us  best ? 
I  think  the  question  is  an  important  one,  and  not 
sufficiently  considered  by  house-keepers  in  general. 
Articles  of  food  which  might  nourish  the  body,  as 
well  as  gratify  the  taste,  are  often  preserved  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prove  a  positive  injury  to  those 
who  use  them.  To  put  them  up  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  preserving — a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of 
fruit — is  to  get  them  into  such  shape  that  weak 
stomachs  can  not  take  them  without  pain,  and 
children  suffer  many  an  ache  on  their  account.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  sweet  pickles.  Those  house¬ 
keepers  who  must  have  everything  that  is  “  nice  ” 
will  make  sweet  pickles,  and  judged  from  a  com¬ 
mon  standpoint,  they  make  a  very  pretty  show 
upon  the  table,  and  the  professors  of  “  good  liv¬ 
ing”  pronounce  them  good.  But  there  are  hosts 
of  good  house-keepers  now  who  have  ceased  to 
make  them.  As  for  me,  I  never  made  a  pickle,  nor 
a  mince-pie,  nor  a  regulation  fruit-cake,  nor  a  sau¬ 
sage,  nor  a  fried-cake.  I  never  expect  to  make  one 
of  these  things.  It  is  not  in  our  line  to  make  them 
or  eat  them,  and  I  know  very  well  that  none  of  my 
family  would  thank  me  for  setting  them  upon  the 
family  table  and  expecting  them  to  partake,  “  ask¬ 
ing  no  questions  for  conscience  sake.”  I  don’t  say 
that  we  never  taste  these  things  at  our  friends’ 
tables,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  them  as  wholesome 
food,  and  think  ourselves  better  provided  for  with¬ 
out  such  things  in  the  house  than  with  them.  But 
those  who  expect  to  live  on  fat  pork  daily  through 
the  winter,  perhaps  had  better  provide  a  stock  of 
pickles  as  an  antidote  to  grease.  We  shall  have 
apples,  canned  tomatoes,  and  fruit  sauce  enough 
to  supply  the  acid  needed  in  our  diet.  Of  straw¬ 
berries,  I  think  we  will  make 

Strawberry  Jam,  by  Marion  Hurland’s  recipe. 
For  every  pound  of  fruit,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  sugar.  One  pint  of  red  currant  juice  to  every  four 
pounds  of  strawberries.  Boil  the  juice  of  the  cur¬ 
rants  with  the  strawberries,  half  an  hour,  stirring 
all  the  time.  Add  the  sugar,  and  boil  up  rapidly 
nearly  half  an  hour,  skimming  carefully.  Put  up 
in  small  jars,  bowls,  or  glasses,  as  jam  keeps  much 
better  if  not  disturbed.  Currant  juice  improves 
the  flavor,  but  it  may  be  omitted. 

Currant  Jam  is  easily  and  cheaply  made,  and 


fills  a  very  important  office,  I  have  found,  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  lunches  for  school  and  office.  It  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  use  pound  for  pound  of  sugar  and  fruit,  in 
making  jam,  but  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  a  pound  of  currants  is  sufficient  if  the  fruit  is 
well  boiled.  If  the  jam  is  stored  in  sealed  cans, 
sugar  is  not  necessary,  and  one  may  sweeten  to  taste, 
but  in  common  bowls  use  sufficient  sugar  to  keep. 

Currant  Jelly. — Last  year  I  filled  twenty-live 
tumblers  with  currant  jelly,  at  a  cost  of  only  seven 
cents  a  cup.  This  year  I  hope  to  double  the  quan¬ 
tity,  the  jelly  is  so  nice  and  wholesome  and  con¬ 
venient  for  use,  as  well  as  cheap.  I  used  half  a 
bushel  of  excellent  red  currants,  freshly  ripened. 
They  were  not  stripped  from  the  stems,  but  Were 
steamed  in  a  stone  jar  set  inside  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  until  the  juice  ran  out  freely,  then  squeezed 
through  a  jelly-bag.  From  half  a  bushel  I  had  ten 
and  a  half  pints.  To  each  pint  of  juice  allow  a 
scant  pound  of  sugar.  Let  the  juice  boil  alone  for 
twenty  minutes.  In  the  meantime  be  heating  your 
sugar  in  the  oven  on  plates.  Add  it  hot  to  the 
boiling  juice,  and  stir  briskly.  It  is  done  as  soon 
as  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved,  and  further  boiling 
does  not  improve  it.  Remove  it  immediately  from 
the  fire  and  pour  it,  scalding  hot,  into  jelly  glasses 
just  rolled  in  hot  water.  When  cold  and  firm,  lay 
a  piece  of  tissue  paper  cut  to  fit  the  glass  close 
upon  the  jelly,  and  paste  a  thick  paper  over  the 
glass.  If  you  use  the  currants  when  first  ripened, 

I  do  not  see  how  you  can  fail  of  success  by  follow¬ 
ing  these  directions.  Dead  ripe  fruit  of  any  kind 
has  lost  much  of  its  jelly  principle. 

I  have  previously  written  fully  about  jelly  male-  . 
ing.  The  recipe  is  about  the  same  thing  for  jelly 
from  all  kinds  of  fruit.  In  making  plum  jelly,  do 
not  squeeze  the  fruit,  but  let  the  steamed  plums 
drain  through  a  colander  and  use  only  the  juice  so 
obtained  for  jelly,  and  very  beautiful  it  is  !  Then 
rub  the  pulp  through  the  colander  to  remove  the 
skins  and  stones,  and  make  marmalade  of  it.  From 
one  heaping  gallon  jar  of  small  wild  plums  I  made 
three  small  tumblers  of  jelly  and  three  of  marma¬ 
lade.  Plums  and  crab-apples  do  not  need  quite  as 
much  sugar  as  currants  and  wild  grapes.  Brandied 
tissue  paper  is  often  recommended,  but  if  you  care 
to  get  the  delicate  flavor  of  each  kind  of  fruit  made 
into  jelly,  do  not  use  it.  Tomatoes  and  sweet  corn 
follow  right  along,  but  we  need  not  at  present 
discuss  modes  of  preserving  them  for  winter  use. 

Thorough.  Cooking. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  common  mistakes  of  the 
cook  to  give  too  little  time  to  the  cooking  of  meat 
and  vegetables.  She  is  „^reless  about  getting  them 
over  the  fire  in  season,  and  to  make  up  for  the  de¬ 
lay,  she  attempts  to  “  rush  things  ”  by  using  a  very 
hot  fire,  spoiling  the  food  by  too  furious  boiling  or 
baking.  Hard  boiling  toughens  the  fiber  of  meat, 
and  spoils  the  texture  of  vegetables,  but  a  long 
steady  boiling  heat  gradually  softens  or  makes 
tender  the  toughest  fibers.  Many  persons  suppose 
that  certain  articles  of  food  do  not  agree  with 
them,  when  the  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared. 
Some  vegetables  are  thought  to  be  especially  pro¬ 
vocative  of  flatulence,  but  a  more  thorough  cook¬ 
ing  usually  remedies  that  evil.  Flatulence  has 
other  causes,  as  over-eating,  or  too  great  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  sugar  in  the  diet,  but  those  articles  of  food 
which  are  usually  associated  with  the  evil  may  be 
robbed  of  these  terrors  by  a  more  prolonged  cook¬ 
ing.  Cook  dry  beans  several  hours,  a  gentle  but 
steady  simmering — five  hours  are  not  too  many, 
even  after  an  all  night  soaking.  Dry  peas  need  the 
same  treatment.  Vegetables  need  more  and  more 
time  as  they  grow  older.  By  spring,  rutabagas  need 
cooking  almost  half  a  day,  and  onions  should  be 
boiled  an  hour  or  more.  Salsify  and  parsnips, 
especially  the  former,  need  more  than  the  twen¬ 
ty  minutes  boiling  usually  prescribed  for  them. 

Mush. ;  Oatmeal. 

Mush  of  all  kinds  needs  more  boiling  than  cooks 
usually  give  it.  We  should  drop  the  name  of  “hasty” 
pudding,  for  in  this  case  “haste  makes  waste,”  as 
the  full  nourishment  of  corn  meal,  even  the  finest, 
is  not  brought  out  by  the  very  quick  cooking  usu¬ 
ally  given.  It  is  wonderful  how  oatmeal  improves 


with  long  boiling  or  steaming.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  quality.  That  which  is  fine  or  floury, 
needs  less  cooking  and  is  palatable  with  half  an 
hour’s  boiling.  But  the  best  oatmeal— that  which 
is  coarser  and  firmer  and  safer  to  buy  in  large 
quantities,  as  it  keeps  better— needs  two  hours 
steady  boiling,  and  three  or  four  hours  will  not  be 
in  vain,  if  the  mush  is  not  scorched.  To  prevent 
this,  put  the  oatmeal  with  four  times  its  bulk  of 
cold  water  and  a  little  salt,  in  a  tin  pail  or  stone  jar 
inside  a  kettle  of  cold  or  luke-warm  water.  It  can 
be  cooked  safely  in  a  steamer  or  steam-cooker,  or 
farina  kettle.  After  it  comes  to  boiling  it  should 
boil  for  two  hours.  It  can  be  cooked  more  quickly 
if  soaked  over  night.  Oatmeal  mush  is  such  a  fav¬ 
orite  dish  with  us  just  now,  that  a  day’s  supply  is 
put  upon  the  stove  to  cook,  nearly  every  morning 
as  soon  as  the  fire  is  built,  and  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  one  or  the  other  of  the  family  relishes  it  so 
much,  as  to  eat  nothing  but  oatmeal  and  milk,  for  a 
breakfast  or  supper.  Since  we  have  learned  to  cook 
it  so  long,  we  have  forgotten  to  use  sugar  on  it,  ex¬ 
cept  as  there  is  sugar  with  our  berries,  or  other  sauce 
eaten  with  it.  It  is  very  nice  cooked  with  milk — as 
1  have  previously  told — half  milk  and  half  water. 
A  good  sprinkling  of  raisins  boiled  in  graham  or 
oatmeal  mush,  makes  a  very  pleasant  variety. 

Bathing  the  Baby. 

In  various  “exchanges,”  one  now  sees  a  short 
article  on  the  care  of  infants,  which  says,  among 
other  things,  that  babies  should  be  washed  in  cold 
water  twice  a  day,  and  oftener  in  hot  weather. 
This  article  was  probably  written  by  some  mascu¬ 
line  writer,  who  knows  extremely  little  about  ba¬ 
bies,  and  it  is  seized  upon  by  male  editors,  and  put 
into  their  household  columns  as  a  very  wise  bit  of 
advice  for  ignorant  mothers.  But  few  mothers  are 
so  ignorant  as  to  take  such  advice.  Instinct  teaches 
them  better.  A  well-dressed  and  well-fed  baby  needs 
a  full  bath  only  two  or  three  times  a  week  in  cold 
weather,  aird  only  once  a  day  in  warm  weather.  Warm 
baths  are  weakening,  and  cold  baths  make  too  great 
a  demand  upon  the  constitutional  vigor,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  injurious,  unless  there  is  pleasure  in  them,  and 
a  quick  and  complete  reaction  or  warm  glow  of  the 
skin.  The  water  used  should  be  neither  cold,  nor 
decidedly  warm,  but  comfortably  cool  or  even  luke¬ 
warm.  Try  it  by  your  elbow  to  see  whether  it  is 
too  warm  or  too  cool.  The  article  mentioned,  says 
nothing  about  the  conditions  under  which  a  bath 
should  be  taken,  but  it  should  never  be  immediately 
following  a  meal,  or  when  the  child  is  cold,  unless 
it  be  a  warm  bath  used  as  a  medicine.  No  matter 
if  the  little  one  is  in  a  perspiration  when  the  bath 
is  given,  if  neither  the  room  nor  the  water  chills  it. 


Window  Screens  and  Awnings. 

In  our  intensely  warm  summers — not  the  less 
warm  on  our  northern  borders,  while  they  last, 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  VIEW  OF  AWNING. 


than  elsewhere — provision  must  be  made  for  shade. 
Hence  no  house  in  this  country  can  be  regarded  as 
appropriately  designed  unless  it  has  broad  and 
abundant  verandas  or  piazzas.  Windows  in  the 
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upper  stories,  and  not  otherwise  protected,  must 
have  separate  shades  or  screens.  The  usual  inside 
muslin  screen  mounted  on  rollers,  affords  shade, 
hut  it  excludes  air.  Out-side  screens,  or  awnings, 
are  better  than  these,  as  they  shade  the  room  and 

allow  the  lower 
part  of  the  win¬ 
dow  to  be  open. 
These  awnings, 
attached  to  the 
window  -  frame 
above,  and  below 
to  an  iron  rod 
bent  twice  at 
right  angles,  and 
projecting  out¬ 
ward,  are  vastly 
more  pleasant 
than  any  inside 
arrangement  can 
be.  Besides  this, 
they  give  the 
house  an  airy, 
summery  appear¬ 
ance,  a  point  not 
to  be  despised,  as 
it  is  well  to  have 
Tig.  2.— awning,  side-view.  the  house  look 

comfortable  as 

well  as  be  so.  Still  awnings  of  this  kind  have  the 
disadvantage  that  they  prevent  all  proper  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  through  the  upper  part  of  the  window. 

A  subscriber  and  physician  in  Philadelphia  sends 
us  a  plan  of 
an  arrangement 
which  he  has 
adopted  to  over¬ 
come  this  defect  ; 
he  has  so  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  the 
awning  can  be  let 
down  from  the 
top,  as  shown  in 
figure  2.  He  has 
the  upper  edge 
of  the  canvas  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  light 
wooden  bar, 
which  is  drawn 
up  by  a  small 
cord  that  passes 
over  a  small  pul¬ 
ley  at  the  top  of 
the  window  cas¬ 
ing.  It  is  let 
down  by  loosen¬ 
ing  the  fastening 
of  the  cord,  when  the  top  of  the  awning  falls  of 
its  own  weight.  Figure  1  shows  a  front  view  of 
this  same  arrangement.  An  easy  way  of  securing 
the  hinge  motion  at  the  lower  fastening  of  the  awn¬ 
ing  to  the  wall,  is  shown  at  the  top  of  figure  1, 
where  the  eye  of  the  end  of  the  iron  frame  and  that 
of  the  screw  are  held  side  by  side  by  a  small 
bolt.  He  thinks  a  better  plan  is  the  one  given  in 
figure  3,  where  there  is  an  iron  frame  for  the  top 
of  the  awning  similar  to  the  one  at  the  bottom. 


The  Buffalo  Moth. — “Mrs.  T.M.J.”  It  is  our 
intention  to  give  engravings  of  this  pest,  so  destruc¬ 
tive  to  carpets,  so  soon  as  we  can  get  the  insect  in 
all  its  stages.  The  perfect  insect  is  not,  like  the 
clothes-moth,  one  of  the  Butterfly  Family,  with 
soft,  downy,  or  scaly  wings,  but  a  regular  bee¬ 
tle,  a  hard-shelled  fellow.  One  housekeeper  sent 
specimens  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  ¥.,  of  a  little 
beetle  supposed  to  be  the  perfect  state  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo-moth.  The  insect  was  one  of  the  Lady-birds, 
a  most  useful  little  beetle,  and  not  concerned 
with  the  carpet  eater.  The  beetle  of  the  Buffalo- 
moth  is  dark  gray  in  color,  and  very  modest  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  When  the  moths,  the  larva  or  grub 
state,  in  which  the  mischief  is  done,  are  known  to 
be  under  the  carpet— they  usually  keep  along  the 
edges— wet  a  sheet  or  other  large  cloth,  and  have  a 
number  of  hot  flat-irons.  Lay  the  wet  cloth  down 
along  the  edges  of  the  carpet,  and  use  the  irons 
freely,  making  an  abundance  of  hot  steam  to  pene¬ 


trate  the  carpet.  Fortunately  we  have  not  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  test  this,  but  we  know  those  who  have 
done  so,  and  found  complete  success.  You  and 
others  who  have  not  succeeded,  must  have  failed 
through  not  having  the  flat-irons  hot  enough,  and 
in  sufficient  numbers.  Rightly  done  it  myst  kill. 


Stoves  and  Stove-Pipes, 

In  the  Northern  States,  at  least,  whoever  takes 
down  the  stoves  used  for  warming  the  rooms  be¬ 
fore  June  10th,  is  sure  to  regret  it.  Indeed,  our 
climate  is  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to>be 
without  the  ability  to  warm  at  least  one  room  in 
the  house  in  any  month  of  the  year.  The  taking 
down  of  the  stoves  at  the  first  of  May  cleaning  is 
a  mistake  that  wise  persons  do  not  make  more 
than  once.  The  putting  up  of  stoves  in  autumn 
is  usually  a  vexatious  business,  but- much  depends 
upon  how  the  stoves  are  taken  down.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Attleborough,  Mass.,  writes:  “It  is 
quite  a  serious  matter  for  those  obliged  to  attend 
to  it  personally,  to  get,  in  the  fall,  the  stoves  and 
pipe  into  a  respectable  condition  for  winter  use. 
The  way  I  have  followed  of  late  will  be  found  a 
very  easy  way  of  doing  a  thing  that  was  formerly 
the  occasion  of  much  vexation  and  trouble.” 
Then  follows  “the  way,”  which  is  : 

“When  sheet-iron  stoves  and  pipe  are  taken 
down  in  the  spring,  first  clean  all  soot  and  ashes 
from  every  part  as  completely  as  possible,  and 
have  them  perfectly  dry.  Dip  a  soft  cotton  or 
woollen  cloth  in  kerosene  oil,  and  rub  over  the 
whole  outside  surface;  then,  with  another  dry 
cloth,  wipe  over  the  articles  again  lightly  and 
evenly  ;  then  wrap  up  each  piece  in  newspapers,  to 
keep  from  dust  and  air,  and  put  away  in  a  dry  place 
for  the  season.  In  the  fall,  all  that  they  will  need 
to  have  them  look  nice,  is  to  rub  them  over  with  a 
dry  cloth.  All  cast-iron  stoves  are  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  only  add  a  little  dry  black-lead  or 
stove-polish  to  the  kerosene  oil,  and  use  a  small 
paint-brush  with  v'hich  to  apply  it.  Paint  all  over 
outside  with  the  mixture,  giving  a  light  even  coat, 
then  cover  up  with  newspapers,  and  set  away  in  a 
dry  place.  In  the  fall,  all  that  the  stoves  will  need 
is  a  light  polishing  with  a  stiff  stove-brush,  and, 
with  a  little  brushing  occasionally,  they  will  look 
nice  all  winter.  Stoves  and  pipe  treated  in  the 
above  manner,  will  not  rust  during  the  summer. 


Household  Hints  and  Helps. 

Buffalo  Gnats. — The  insects  of  which  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Missouri  complains  as  pestering  him 
and  his  neighbors,  are  evidently  what  is  known  as 
the  “  Buffalo  Gnat.”  The  insect  is  a  near  relative  of 
the  mosquito,  and,  like  it,  breeds  in  the  water. 
So  far  as  known  the  preventives  used  for  the  mos¬ 
quito,  are  the  only  ones  available  for  this ;  the  use  of 
fine  wire-gauze  screens  at  the  windows  and  doors.  If 
there  are  stagnant  pools  in  the  vicinity,  these  should, 
if  possible,  be  filled  up  or  otherwise  obliterated. 

Aniline  Dyes. — “Mrs.  8.  N.,”  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.  Others  besides  yourself  have  asked  similar 
questions,  and  it  has  long  been  on  our  memorandum 
of  things  to  be  done.  The  matter  is  one  rather  dif¬ 
ficult  to  present  to  those  who  have  not  a  fair  knowl¬ 
edge  of  chemistry.  Still  we  will  try  what  may  be 
done,  at  least  so  much  as  will  meet  the  points  sug¬ 
gested  by  your  pleasant  letter. 

Preserving  Asparagus.— “Mrs.  E.  A.  K.,”  St 
Louis,  Mo.  We  have  never  seen  Asparagus  pre¬ 
served  in  any  other  manner  than  in  sealed  tin  cans, 
and  suppose  that  like  peas,  corn,  and  some  others, 
that  it  can  only  be  successfully  treated  by  long 
boiling  in  closely  sealed  cans.  We  do  not  think 
that  any  process  that  requires  the  soldering  of  cans 
practicable  in  the  household.  Hence  we  do  not 
give  recipes  that  need  the  use  of  the  soldering  iron. 

Covering  an  Umbrella. — A  correspondent  at 
Monroe,  Mich.,  wishes  help  in  covering  an  umbrella. 
She  puts  the  problem  thus :  Knowing  the  number 
and  length  of  the  ribs  and  braces,  what  is  the  method 
of  cutting  the  covering  ?  Who  will  help  her  ?  If 
the  difficulty  of  covering  an  umbrella,  is  at  all  pro¬ 


portioned  to  that  of  rccovcmig  the  same,  we  fear 
there  will  be  but  few  responses. 

Creole  Mary’s  Pudding  Sauce. — “  Mrs.  M.  W. 
M.,”  sends  from  Loudon  Co.,  Tenn.,  the  following 
method  of  making  a  sauce,  which  she  says  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  ordinary  “hard  sauce”  of 
butterand  sugar  only.  A  teacup  of  sugar,  and  half 
that  quantity  of  butter,  are  beaten  and  creamed  to¬ 
gether.  The  white  and  yolk  of  one  egg  are  well 
beaten  separately,  and  stirred  into  the  butter  and 
sugar;  season  with  nutmeg. 

Silver  Ware. — “Mrs.  S.  M.  W.”  It  makes  no 
difference  how  carefully  put  away,  silver  and  plated 
ware  that  is  seldom  used,  will  become  tarnished  in 
time,  the  more  rapidly  when  coal  is  used  ns  a  fuel, 
as  that  supplies  the  atmosphere  with  sufficient  sul¬ 
phur,  to  act  upon  the  surface  of  the  wares.  We 
have  somewhere  seen  it  stated,  that  a  dealer  in  sil¬ 
ver  was  troubled  with  the  rapid  tarnishing  of  the 
articles  in  his  show  window,  and  after  trying  sev¬ 
eral  coatings  without  success,  hit  upon  covering 
the  wares  with  collodion.  The  articles  were  first 
warmed,  and  then  by  means  of  a  very  soft  brush,  he 
gave  them  a  coating  of  collodion  made  thin  with 
alcohol.  This  dries  at  once,  and  makes  a  very  thin 
transparent,  and  invisible  film,  that  completely  pro¬ 
tects  the  silver.  Drug  stores  in  the  large  places 
have  collodion  in  bulk,  this  comes  much  cheaper 
than  that  put  up  in  bottles  as  “  Liquid  Court  Plas¬ 
ter,”  “Liquid  Cuticle,”  etc. 

Oat  Meal  Crackers.— “  Miss  A.  R.,”  wishes 
some  one  would  contribute  a  recipe  for  making 
such  oat-meal  crackers  as  are  sold  at  the  stores. 

Clothes  Moths.— “  Mrs.  C.  S.  R.”  As  we  have 
often  stated,  woollen  clothes  and  furs,  put  up  free 
from  moths  and  their  eggs,  in  some  tight  box — so 
tight  that  there  is  no  crack  or  crevice  or  hole  large 
enough  for  a  knitting  needle  to  pass  through,  will 
come  out  all  right  next  fall.  Those  two  things  are 
to  be  observed  :  see  that  there  are  no  moths  in  the 
articles,  and  put  them  up  so  that  none  can  gel  in. 
We  have  lately  noticed  in  some  of  the  city  stores 
“  Moth  Barrels  for  Sale.”  These  are  exceedingly 
neat  and  handsome  little  kegs  or  small  barrels, 
made  of  fancy  wood,  but  “as  tight  as  a  drum.” 
The  articles  being  stored  in  these,  and  the  head 
put  in  place,  are  not  only  moth-tight,  but  probably 
air-tight.  This  is  a  modification  of  the  old  method 
of  packing  woollens  and  furs  in  a  whiskey  barrel. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  the  whiskey,  but  a  great  deal 
in  the  tightness  of  the  barrel — the  only  “  tightness” 
due  to  whiskey  that  is  to  be  commended. 

Recipes  from  OHro.— “Mrs.  E.  T.  K.,”  of  Xenia, 
0.,  in  sending  the  following  recipes,  accompanies 
them  by  a  letter,  in  which  she  says  :  “  We  have 
dear  ones  in  the  ‘far  West’  who  would  the  more 
heartily  welcome  your  paper  to  their  fireside  for 
our  contributions.” — This  is  a  pleasant  thought, 
and  should  encourage  our  house-keeping  friends  to 
send  their  contribntions,  that,  through  the  medium 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  they  may  meet  the 
eye  of  friends  at  a  distance. 

1.  Orandma's  Quick  Cake. — Two  eggs,  one  cup 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  butter,  one-third  cup  milk 
or  cream,  one  cup  flour,  one  heaping  spoonful  bak¬ 
ing  powder ;  mix  the  baking  powder  in  the  flour, 
stir  all  together  briskly  a  few  minutes,  bake  in  two 
sheets  in  a  hot  oven.  This  cake  can  be  prepared 
and  ready  for  the  table  in  twenty  minutes. 

2.  Graham  Pudding. — To  three  pints  of  boiling 
water  add  one  teaspoonful  salt,  and  stir  in  graham 
flour  until  you  have  a  thin  mush  ;  have  ready  one 
well  beaten  egg,  stirred  into  one-third  cup  cream, 
add  this,  boil  a  few  minutes,  mould  in  small 
saucers.  Serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

3.  Breakfast  Cakes. — Prepare,  the  day  before  it  is 
wanted,  some  soft  corn-meal  mush ;  if  too  hard, 
thin  with  warm  water  to  the  thickness  of  pancakes, 
add  graham  flour,  enough  to  make  it  drop  from 
a  spoon ;  bake  on  buttered  pans.  A  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  fried  potatoes. 

4.  Custard,  with  Frosting. — Yolks  of  two  eggs, 
well  beaten,  two  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  two-thirds 
pint  rich  milk  or  cream,  mix,  and  while  baking 
whip  the  whites,  add  a  teaspoonful  sugar;  when 
well  done  add  the  frosting  and  brown  lightly. 
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T!ie  Woctor’s  Talks. 


In  our  talks  about  the  “Properties  of  Matter”  last 
month  we  did  not  get  through  with  them  all.  It  did  not 
need  much  illustration  to  show  that  size  was  a  property 
or  quality  that  belonged  to  all  matter.  Then  there  was 
Impenetrability ,  a  long  word  to  express  the  fact  that  no 
two  bodies ,  or  portions  of  matter  could  occupy  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time.  Then  there  came  the  fact  that 
matter  can  be  divided — divisibility  is  the  name  for  this 
property,  and  it  was  stated  that  there  could  be  no  portion 
of  matter  so  small  but  we  could  not  conceive  that  it  may 
be  smaller.  Most  of  the  illustrations  showing  the  great 
extent  to  which  matter  can  be  divided,  are  from  the 
solution  of  different  substances  in  water.  One  of  the 
bitterest  of  known  tilings  is 

THE  POISON,  STRYCHNINE. 

This  is  a  white  substance,  looking  much  like  salt;  it  is 
extracted  from  Nux-vomica ,  which  is  the  seed  of  a  small 
tree  that  grows  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  found  that  a 
single  grain  of  this,  dissolved  in  1,750,000  grains  of  water, 
will  make  that  water  distinctly  bitter  to  the  taste,  and 
we  may  infer  that  every  grain  of  that  water  contains  the 
1,750,000th  of  a  grain  of  Strychnine.  Some  of  the  newly 
discovered  coloring  substances  will  color  a  large  body  of 
water,  showing  a  still  greater  divisibility  than  Ibis.  You 
have  all  blown  soap-bubbles.  I  have  often  thought  what 
a  wonder  a  soap-bubble  would  be,  if  it  could  be  produced 
only  with  great  difficulty  by  means  of  costly  apparatus  in 
the  hands  of  a  person  of  great  skill.  But  a  clay  pipe  that 
costs  but  a  cent,  and  a  bit  of  soap,  allows  every  child  to 
produce  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  things 
in  the  world.  Yes, 

EVERY  SOAP-BUBBLE  IS  A  WONDER. 

As  yon  blow,  the  bubble  grows  larger  and  larger;  then 
come  the  colors,  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  brighter  and 
brighter;  you  will  have  them  brighter  and  your  bubble 
larger  still — paff!  where  is  the  beautiful  thing — surely 
not  a  “joy  forever.”  Well,  so  great  a  philosopher  as 
Newton,  found  not  only  pleasure,  but  instruction  in  a 
soap-bubble.  lie  calculated— and  if  lie  was  wrong,  we 
can  not  prove  it — that  the  thickness  (or  thinness  (?)  of  the 
film  of  the  bubble  just  at  the  time  of  breaking,  is  the 
2,600,000th  of  an  inch  !  But  the  bubble  is  not  all  water. 
Every  particle  of  the  bubble  contains  some  soap,  one 
part  of  soap  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water  will  make  good 
bubbles,  hence  it  follows  tiiat  in  every  2,600,000th  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  film,  one  hundredth  of  it  must  be  soap. 
This  takes  us  into  big  figures,  as  one  hundredth  of  the 
2, GOO, OOOtli  of  a  cubic  inch  is  Vi7,576>ooo,ooo>ooo  trillionthof 
a  cubic  inch.  More  than  that, every  particle  of  this  soap  con¬ 
sists  of  four  different  elements,  and  if  we  should  undertake 
to  show  how  much  of  each  of  these  was  present  in  each 
2, 600,000th  of  our  cubic  inch  of  film,  we  should  get  into 
figures  quite  beyond  our  conception — into  the  trillionths. 

HOW  MUCH  IS  A  TRILLIONTH  ? 

To  put  the  figures  upon  paper  does  not  give  any  definite 
idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  sum.  One  writer  tries  to 
convey  an  idea  of  a  trillionth  in  this  way.  Taking  the 
accepted  date  of  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  supposing  him 
to  have  counted  one  each  second  of  time,  and  to  have 
kept  at  it  up  to  the  present  date  (no  allowance  for  sleep, 
sickness,  or  Sundays),  he  would  not  have  made  a  large 
hole  in  a  trillion  ;  suppose  he  had  had  Eve  to  help  him, 
and  the  two  had  gone  on  counting  one  each  second,  they 
wonld  be  counting  now  with  a  fair  prospect  of  having 
told  off  their  trillion  in  the  year  11800,  or  10,000  years  to 
come. — A  trillion  is  a  good  many!  But  this  illustration 
is  only  to  show  how  excessively  divided  the  soap  must 
be  in  the  2, GOO, 000th  of  a  cubic  inch  of  soap-bubble  film. 
We  have  dwelt  quite  long  enough  on  this  property  of 
matter.  The  next  we  notice  is  Porosity.  Yon  know  tiiat 
a  piece  of  bread  or  a  brick  is  porous,  that  is,  minute 
openings,  or  “  pores,”  are  found  all  through  these  and 
many  other  substances,  but  this  is  not  the  kind  of  porosity 
I  would  talk  about,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  interior 
structure  of  matter.  Some  illustrations  of  the  extent  to 
which  matter  may  be  divided  have  been  given,  but  it  is 
now  generally  believed  by  philosophers  that  however 
much  we  may  divide  matter,  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  division  is  no  longer  possible,  and  that  all  matter 
is  made  up  of  particles  so  small  that  no  human  eye,  with 
the  most  powerful  of  microscopes,  has  ever  seen  them, 
yet  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  such  exist,  and  they 
ARE  CALLED  ATOMS. 

This  word  atom  is  from  the  Greek  words,  meaning  that 
which  can  not  be  cut,  or  divided — the  ultimate  particles 
of  matter.  How  exceedingly  minute  these  must  be  what 
I  have  said  on  divisibility  shows.  Another  term  is  also 
nsed  in  speaking  of  matter,  molecule ,  meaning  a  tiny 
mass.  A  molecule  may  consist  of  two  or  more  atoms — 
thus  a  molecule  of  salt  consists  of  an  atom  each  of 
Chlorine  and  sodium.  While  it  can  not  be  proved,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  atoms  of  matter  are  minute  globes  or 


spheres,  and  that  these  do  not.  quite  touch  one  another, 
but  have  spaces  between  them.  This  is  inferred  from 
other  properties  of  matter,  but  more  especially  from 
COMPRESSIBILITY'. 

There  is  no  form  of  matter,  so  far  as  known,  tiiat  can 
not  be  made,  by  pressure,  to  take  up  less  space  than  at 
first,  and  we  shall  see  by  and  by  that  there  are  other 
reasons  for  thinking  that  there  is  space  between  the 
atoms  of  all  matter,  however  solid  it  may  seem  to  be. 
But  I  have  already  given  you  enough  to  think  over.  I)o 
not  be  impatient,  I  shall  get  to  the  experiments  in  due 
time.  I  wish  you  to  think  carefully  over  this  and  the 
last  talk,  for  we  are  now  building  our  foundation  slowly, 
and  the  structure  will  go  up  more  rapidly  when  that  is  laid. 


Tlie  Fourth  of  July. 

How  many  of  you  have  asked  your  friends  these  few 
days  past,  “What  are  you  going  to  do  on  the  4th”?— 
Among  boys  there  is  but  one  4th,  and  that  is  the  fourth 
day  of  the  present  month.  Every  boy  thinks  he  must 
do  something  on  the  4th,  and  he  begins  to  think  of  it 
days  and  weeks  beforehand.  He  must  not  only  do  some¬ 
thing,  but  that  something  must  be  different  from  what 
ho  will  or  can  do  on  other  days,  or  other  holidays.  Well 
what  are  you  intending  to  do  ?  Why  should  you  do  any¬ 
thing  on  that  day,  any  more  than  on  the  3rd  or  5th  day 
of  the  month  ?  Perhaps  you  would  find  it  difficult  to 
answer  this— and  in  that  you  would  not  he  behind  many 
older  people,  who  would  perhaps  answer ;  “  to  celebrate 
the  day,”  but  if  asked  why  it  should  be  celebrated,  would 
be  puzzled  for  an  answer.  It  will  make  a  good  beginning 
for  a  celebration  for  all  hands,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  to 
find  out,  if  they  do  not  already  understand  it,  why  this 
particular  day  is  to  be  celebrated.  No  doubt  that  many 
of  you.  the  older  youngsters,  know  that  it  is  the  day  on 
which  the  Declaration  op  Independence  was  made. 
Independence  of  what?  And  why  was  it  made?  Get  out 
your  history  or  whatever  book  will  tell  the  story,  and  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning,  make  these  points  quite  clear. 

Then  what  is  the  Declaration  ?  This  should  be  read 
on  every  4th  of  July,  at  least.  The  reading  of  the 
Declaration  will  make  a  capital  celebration  of  itself. 
Let  the  youngsters  of  the  family,  or  of  the  neighborhood 
do  that,  whatever  else  is  left  undone.  Then  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  there  are  so  many  of  you  that  we  can  not  so 
well  tell  you  what  to  do,  as  what  not  to  do.  In  the  first 
place,  don’t  get  overheated,  but  keep  cool,  and  avoid 
whatever  will  make  you  tired  and  cross  before  night 
comes.  Don’t  fire  pistols,  guns,  or  cannon,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  The  list  of  so-called  accidents  from 
these  is  a  sad  one,  don’t  add  to  it.  Don’t  use  fire¬ 
crackers — some  won’t  heed  this.  Many  have  saved  their 
pocket-money  to  buy  these  snapping  torments,  and  think 
there  can  bo  no  sort  of  a  4th  of  July  without  crackers. 
If  you  have  bought  them,  the  best  way  is  to  get  rid  of 
them  as  soon  as  possible.— Don’t  fire  them  near  the  road 
to  frighten  horses,  don’t  fire  them  anywhere  near  the 
buildings  or  hay  or  straw  stacks,  but  go  where  they  can 
do  no  possible  harm.  As  to  those  horrors  called  squibs 
or  serpents,  they  have  caused  many  a  death— have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  them.  Do  nothing  that  can  injure  person 
or  property.  Enjoy  all  you  can  in  a  sensible  manner. 
Sing,  shout,  play  games,  have  a  pic-nic— but  we  were 
not  to  tell  you  what  to  do.  Do  nothing  that  will  make 
you  wish  that  you  had  left  it  undone,  and  may  you  all 
have  a  pleasant  day,  and  arise  refreshed  on  the  5th. 


Tlie  Woctor’s  Correspondence. 

You  youngsters  who  feel  impatient  that  your  letters 
are  not  answered  “right  eff,”  “soon,”  “by  return  mail,” 
must  remember  what  I  have  already  assured  you  more 
than  once — that  no  inquiry  is  lost  or  overlooked,  but 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  delay,  and  iu  time  an 
answer  will  come  in  the  paper  or  by  mail. 

those  letters  by  mail, 

what  a  number  there  have  been  of  late,  and  what  an 
amount  of  time  they  have  taken !  Still  I  don’t  think  it 
right,  to  occupy  space  by  a  reply  that  interests  just  one 
person,  so  I  answer  such  questions,  when  answerable,  by 
mail — I  say  “  when  answerable,”  because  many  of  them 
can  not  be  answered  by  any  living  person.  I  can  not 
now  tell  what  these  questions  are,  but  each  of  you,  if  you 
do  not  find  an  answer  here,  or  by  mail,  may  know  that 
you  have  put  one  of  those  conundrums  to  which  there  is 
no  answer. . .  .Here  is  one  boy  who  wishes  to  know 
“about  gas  and  how  it  is  made.” 

He  does  not  seem  to  know  that  there  is  a  vast  number 
of  gases,  all  made  differently,  but  by  the  next  question, 
asking  “how  to  make  a  balloon,”  I  infer  that  he  has  iu 
mind  one  of  .  the  gases  used  to  fill  balloons.  In  places 
where  gas  is  used  for  lighting,  the  street-gas  is  used  to 
fill  balloons,  which  must  be  very  large.  To  make  the  gas 
used  to  fill  small  oiled  silk  balloons  is  an  expensive  and 
dangerous  process,  and  not  to  be  advised  for  boys. 
Almost  any  ingenious  boy  can  make  and  6end  up 


A  HOT-AIR  BALLOON, 

and  I  will  try  at  another  time  to  tell  you  how  this  is  done. 

. . .  Here  is  Master  J.  W.  S.,  who  must  be  a  new  comer  to 
our  family,  as  he  does  not  know  that  we  always  expect 
the  full  name.  I  overlook  it  this  once.  He  wished  to 
get  some  Chloroform  to  kill  butterflies  with,  and  the 
druggist  would  not  let  him  have  it.  No  doubt  the  drug¬ 
gist  followed  the  law,  as  Chloroform,  being  sometimes 
put  to  improper  uses,  is  classed  among  dangerous  things, 
and  not  to  be  sold  to  every  one.  He  would  sell  it  to  your 
father  or  other  well  known  grown  person,  or  you  can  go 
to  your  family  physician,  tell  him  the  use  to  which  you 
will  put  it,  and,  if  he  is  a  good-natured  Doctor— most 
Doctors  are  good-natured— and  knows  you  well,  he  will 
no  doubt  give  you  a  prescription  for  it,  and  the  druggist 
will  then  furnish  it  —  Here  is  the  father,  “G.  P.,”  of 
one  of  our  boys  who  wishes  to  know  about  something 
that  may  interest  the  boys  also:  “What  is  meant  by 

THE  TEMPER  IN  METALS  ?  ” 

The  term  temper  is  used  very  loosely,  but  to  temper  a 
metal  really  means  to  regulate  its  hardness,  and  the 
“  temper  ”  of  a  metal  refers  to  its  hardness  and  elastici¬ 
ty.  Take,  for  example,  steel,  which  is  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  tempered.  If  you  have  a  steel  rod  and  heat  it 
bright  red,  and  then  suddenly  plunge  it  into  water,  the 
steel  will  become  very  hard  and  brittle;  if  the  water  is 
ice-water  it  will  be  all  the  harder.  Such  steel  may  be 
ground  to  a  very  fine  edge,  but  if  you  undertake  to  bend 
it,  it  will  break  like  a  pipe-stem.  Take  a  bar  thus  treat¬ 
ed  and  made  brittle,  heat  it  red-hot,  and  allow  it  to  cool 
slowly  in  the  air.  and  it  may  be  twisted  into  a  kuot  with¬ 
out  breaking,  but  if  made  into  an  edge-tool  it  will  be  so 
soft  that  it  will  soon  become  dull.  Now,  between  these 
two  states — very  hard  and  brittle  and  very  soft  and  yield¬ 
ing— there  is  every  degree,  and  to  bring  the  steel  (or  other 
metal)  into  the  proper  condition  for  the  use  to  be  made 
of  it,  it  is  to  be  “  tempered,”  that  is,  the  hard  and  brittle 
steel  has  its  hardness  reduced  and  it  is  brought  to  the 
desired  hardness  or  “  temper,”  and  this  is  done  entirely 
by  peculiar  methods  of  heating  and  cooling,  each  work¬ 
man  having  his  little  trade  secrets  for  accomplishing  this. 
To  “  temper”  a  metal  is  to  bring  it  to  the  hardness  re¬ 
quired  for  a  particular  purpose “J.B.,”  Decorah,  Iowa, 

has  lost  a  Canary,  a  good  singer,  through  the  attacks  of 

LITTLE  RED  LICE. 

He  put  some  of  these  under  his  American  Agriculturist 
Microscope,  and  saw  what  seemed  like  “big  red  crabs.” 
He  wishes  to  know  what  will  get  rid  of  these  and  not  in¬ 
jure  the  bird.  I  once  knew  an  old  German  who  kept 
many  Canaries,  and  had  great  success  with  them.  He 
had  a  fine  strain  of  capital  singers,  and  made  considera¬ 
ble  money  by  raising  and  selling  the  birds.  I  noticed 
that  for  each  breeding  cage  he  had  a  piece  of  Canton  or 
cotton-flannel,  and  this  he  put  on  the  cage  at  night,  the 
fuzzy  side  down.  I  asked  what  this  was  for,  and  he  told 
me  that  the  lice  would  gather  in  these  pieces  of  flannel, 
and  in  the  morning  he  would  scald  the  cloths  to  kill  the 
lice,  dry  them,  and  have  them  all  ready  to  be  put  on 
again  at  night.  This  is  very  simple  and  easily  tried. 
Allowing  the  birds  to  bathe  frequently,  and  mixing  a 
little  auiseed  with  the  gravel  on  the  floor,  are  said  by 
the  books  on  birds  to  be  the  best  preventives  of  lice. 
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Some  Lessons  in  Practical  Ent©« 
mo  logy. 
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Mn.  Watchman:  (Complacently).  How  nice  it  is  to 
be  secure  from  these  fellows.  An  ingenious  and  persis¬ 
tent,  but  a  poor  deluded  creature.  He  is  perhaps  worth 
watching. 

Second  Mosquito:  (who  has  a  “corner.”)  A  wise  (?) 
and  thoughtful  man — I  think  I  can  use  him  in  my  busi¬ 
ness. 
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Mr.  Watchman:  (thoughtfully).  He  is  working  very 
hard  now,  and  I  think  he  will  get  in  after  all. 

Second  Mosquito:  Pretty  tough  work,*but  I  agree 
perfectly  with  the  rare  gentleman. 
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Mr.  Watchman  :  (Enviously,  or  at  least  a  little  pained 
at  the  mosquito’s  success).  In  at  last !  How  smart  he 
feels ! !  He  evidently  works  for  a  purpose. 

Second  Mosquito  “  And  so  do  his  sisters  and  his 
cousins  and  his  aunts.” 


Our  PiitizIe.Kox, 

abbreviations. 

1.  Behead  ar.d  curtail  (remove  the  first  and  last  letter 
of)  a  precious  stone  and  leave  a  domestic  animal. 

2.  Behead  and  curtail  a  coniferous  tree  and  leave  part 
of  a  circle. 

3.  Behead  and  curtail  a  Turkish  officer,  and  leave  a 
forest  tree. 

4.  Behead  and  curtail  a  game  bird,  and  leave  a  pinch 
or  blast. 

5.  Behead  and  curtail  a  motive  power,  and  leave  a 

beverage.  Isola. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

1.  1.  A  girl’s  munc.  2.  To  attract. 

3.  A  fastening.  4.  Tools.  Nip. 


2. 


1.  A  shell-fish. 

3.  A  lady’s  name. 


2.  An  avenue. 

4.  Ground  grain. 

Little  One. 


alphabetical  arithmetic. 
YGI)NAEMLPC(CAAGI 
A  Y  N 
M  C  P  M 
M  Y  E  L 


M  Y  N  L 
M  Y  E  L 


VGPC 
51  P  P  51 
Y  G  Y 

CONCEALED  FLOWERS. 

1.  The  account  is  now  in  good  shape  on  your  ledger. 

2.  Seth,  arc  belladonna  pellets  what  I  need? 

3.  5fr.  Speaker,  1  rise  to  enquire - . 

4.  What  is  the  matter,  O  Senator? 

5.  Ada,  is  your  watch  enameled  ? 

GEOGRAPHICAL  BLANKS. 

(5Iake  sense  of  the  following  sentences  by  filling  the 
blanks  with  names  of  Capes.) 

1.  Do  not - for - lest  you  should  meet  with - . 

2.  The - was  sounded  for  - .  Some  one  would 

not  keep - of  the— — which  was  full  of - .  Aredax. 

REVERSED  WORDS. 

(Fill  the  blanks  with  words  that  read  backwards  and 
forwards  the  same.) 

1.  I  am  going, - ,with  my  cousins - , - and, - , 

and  with  little - Smith  to  see  the — — . 

2.  This  apple  is - than  that. 

3.  5fy  brother - asked  me  to  keep - about  the 

wicked - . 

4.  Toads  and  lizards  arc - by  some  idolators. 

5.  The  country  was - as  far  as  the - could  reach. 

drop-letter  puzzle. 

(Every  other  letter  is  dropped,  commencing  with  the  first.) 

— g  —  i— u— t — r— i — t— e— o— t— e— 1— h— n— t— e— o— t 
— s— f — 1 — n— m— s — n— b — e — m — 1 — y— e — t— f— a— . 

John  W.  Wheatley, 
numerical  enigmas. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  27  letters  : 

51y  7,  1,  25,  22,  10.  2,  is  an  article  of  food. 

51  y  3,  13.  17,  15,  5.  is  an  article  of  table  furniture. 

5Iv  21,  12,  23,  18,  is  an  article  of  clothing. 

5Iy  11,  10.  6,  11,  22,  is  a  fish. 

5Iy  7.  8,  20,  26,  19,  is  an  unpleasant  sensation. 

51y  7,  4,  9,  24,  is  what  a  certain  famous  bird  did. 

My  whole  is  a  sensible  proverb. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  12  letters  : 

My  8,  9,  3,  4,  5,  is  to  reprove. 

5Iy  2,  6, 1,  5,  is  used  every  week  by  the  laundress. 

My  7, 10,  11,  is  a  propeller. 

5Iy  1, 12.  4.  is  a  cushion. 

My  whole  is  a  flower.  5Iollie. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  carrot  but  not  in  beet, 

My  next  is  in  humbug  but  not  in  cheat, 

My  third  is  in  merry  but  not  in  gay, 

51y  fourth  is  in  April  but  not  in  May, 

5Iy  fifth  is  in  ocean  but  not  in  sea, 

My  sixth  is  in  sugar  but  not  in  tea, 

5fy  seventh  is  in  apple  but  not  in  pear, 

5Iy  eighth  is  in  rabbit  but  not  in  hare, 

5Iy  ninth  is  in  stupid  but  not  in  slow, 

5Iy  tenth  is  in  arrow  but  not  in  bow, 

5Iy  eleventh  is  in  wicked  but  not  in  bad, 

My  twelfth  is  in  cushion  but  not  in  pad, 

51y  thirteenth  is  in  partridge  but  not  in  game, 

My  whole  is  before  you,  pray  tell  the  name. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MAY  NUMBER. 

Charades.— 1.  Aspire.  2.  Ionian.  3.  Hattie. 

Metagram.— Princess :  in  which  may  he  found  the  words 
press,  rip.  pin.  rinse,  (in  the  puzzle,  the  4th  item  should  have 
been  printed  “  to  wash,”  instead  ol  “  to  walk  and  sip. 

Cross-Wop.i>.— Wintergreen. 

Transposition— Pots,  tops,  spot,  stop,  post. 

IIiddle.— Pair,  pear,  pare. 

Biblical  Enigma— Worship  the  Lord  in  the  heauty  of 
holiness. 


Pr.  —  Those  who  can  not 
keep  their  own  secrets,  omrht 
not  to  he  entrusted  witli  the 
secrets  of  others. 

Anagrams.  — 1.  Afathemat- 
ics.  2.  Onslaught.  3.  Accoutrements,  4.  Triumphantly.  5. 
Floundering.  6.  Confidentially.  7.  Energetically.  8.  Pro¬ 
miscuous.  9.  Gooseberries.  10.  Disconsolate. 
Enigmatical  Story.— The  star  spangled  banner. 
Puzzle.— (Acrostic.)  Plenty. 


Concealed  Square  Word. 

L  T  S  T 
INTO 
S  T  A  R 
TORN 


Hour-Glass  Puzzle. 
PI CTURK 
BROOM 
U  II  N 
T 

linn 
CORAL 
FRIENDS 
Torture. 


Alphabetical  Arithme¬ 
tic.— 1473)2438903(1651.  (Key, 
Democritus.) 

Biblical  Double  Acros¬ 
tic.— Sarah,  Lydia.— 1.  Saul. 
2.  Allegorv.  3.  Reed.  4. 
Abishai.  5.  Hosea. 

Charade.— Independent. 


Puzzles,  answers,  and  such  matters  as  were  formerly 
directed  to  “Aunt  Sue.”  may  hereafter  lie  sent  to  “The 
Doctor,’’  No.  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mctagram  Puzzle— An  Omission.  —  Last 
month  we  told  what  a  Metagram  Puzzle  was,  and  gave 
the  picture  for  the  puzzle,  but  some  how  the  descriptive 
matter  was  left  out,  and  the  affair  was  rather  more  of  a 
puzzle  than  we  intended  it  to  be.  Let  us  try  again.  You 
will  find,  on  page  232,  last  month,  a  central  picture  which 
stands  for  a  word,  from  which  word  can  be  made  the 
other  words  represented  by  the  objects  around  the  pic¬ 
ture.  You  are  to  fix  upon  the  word  for  the  picture,  and 
then  try  to  make  the  others  from  the  letters  in  that. 


How  Eussiaii  Farmers  lave. 

It  seems  a  long  time  since  we  have  had  a  talk  about 
the  ways  of  people  in  other  countries  than  ours— and  for 
a  variety  we  will  take  a  peep  at  the  way  in  which  the 
Russian  farmers  live— and  this  of  course  will  include 
the  Russian  farmers’  boys  and  girls.  We  hear  much 
more  now  about  Russia  than  we  formerly  did,  and  we  can 
hardly  take-up  a  paper  without  fiuding  something  about 
Russia.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  all  pleasant;  we  read  of 
the  great  war  with  Turkey,  of  the  plague,  that  dreadful 
disease,  being  in  Russia,  of  political  troubles  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  Moscow,  and  other  large  cities,  of  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  officers,  of  the  sending  of  people  to  Siberia  to  get 
the  troublesome  ones  out  of  the  way,  and  besides  many 
other  matters,  we  hear  of  the  peculiar  people  called 
Alennonites,  coming  to  this  country.  This  is  perhaps 
the  best  thing  that  we  read  now-a-days  of  Russia,  for 
these  Mennonites  are  peace-loving,  industrious  people, 
who  come  here  in  large  colonies  of  families,  settle  in 
some  part  of  the  far-West,  and  form  villages  and  towns 
of  their  own,  where  they  lead  quiet  and  useful  lives. 
Their  grand  children  will  be  as  good  Americans  as  the- 
best.  But  we  were  to  say  something  of  how  the  Russian 
farmer  lives  at  home.  The  engraving,  fig.  1,  (see  next 
page)  of  a  farm  village  in  the  great  wheat  region  of 
Central  Russia,  the  ne.ghborhood  of  the  river  Volga, 
where  the  country  is  generally  level.  The  Russians  have 
one  custom  which  is  common  in  the  farming  districts  of 
Europe  generally.  Instead  of  having  each  house  near 
the  center  of  ttie  farm,  and  the  houses  a  long  distances 
apart,  as  with  us,  the  farmer  does  not  generally  live  on 
his  farm.  The  houses  are  built  in  a  village,  with  may  he 
the  barns  and  granaries,  near  the  house,  or  on  the  home 
lot,  but  the  land  that  is  cultivated  may  be  two  or  three 
or  more  miles  away.  The  people  have  to  travel  far  and 


Fig.  2. — RUSSIAN  MUD  COTTAGE. 


spend  much  time  in  going  to  and  coming  from  work,  but 
it  makes  farm-life  more  sociable,  as  the  people  can  see 
one  another  and  enjoy  many  things  that  are  not  possible 
■where  all  are  scattered  far  and  wide.  It  might  be  well 
if  we  adopted  something  of  this  plan  in  this  country ; 
botli  methods  have  their  advantages,  and  people  are  slow 
to  give  up  their  old  ways.  One  writer  says  that  he 
travelled  in  that  part  of  Russia  for  miles  and  miles,  and 
saw  nothing  but  wheat  field  after  wheat  field,  varied 
with  wide  tracts  where  horses  and  cattle  pastured,  but 
no  fences  anywhere.  At  last  he  saw  some  curious  green 
objects  in  the  distance  shaped  like  enormous  pears;  at 
length  he  mndeout  that  these  were  cupolasof  the  church, 
and  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  he  was  upon  the  village, 
with  no  other  warning  than  the  barking  of  dogs.  Russian 
farmers,  like  poor  people  everywhere,  keep  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  worthless  curs.  This  writer  gives  (fig.  1)  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  first  of  these  villages  he  saw.  The  small  log- 
houses  are  all  alike,  and  arranged  in  several  rows,  with 
wide  streets  between  them  half  a  mile  or  more  long.  At 
one  end  of  the  village  is  the  church,  with  its  odd  cupolas, 
at  the  other  the  larger  house  of  the  land-owner  (not 
shown)  who  rents  the  farms  to  the  tenants.  Small  gran¬ 
aries— the  square  huts  without  windows— stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  long  rows  of  tall  poles,  show 
that  water  is  raised  here  by  the  old  fashioned  well  sweep. 
In  some  places,  where  logs  can  only  he  had  by  hauling 
for  great  distances,  the  villages  are  of  mud  houses,  built 
of  bricks  merely  dried  in  the  sun  ;  one  of  these  houses  is 
shown  in  fig.  2,  and  these,  while  they  can  not  be  called 
handsome,  are  said  to  be  very  comfortable  in  the  long 
cold  winters.  Pigs,  poultry,  and  curs,  run  at  large  in 
the  streets,  and  when  a  stranger  enters  these  make  a 
great  fuss.  Not  a  very  attractive  picture  of  farm-life  you 
will  think,  yet  many  thousands  of  people  live  in  just 
this  way,  and  it  is  well  to  know  it.  Compare  such  a 
farm-house  as  one  of  these  with  one  of  ours — yonr  own, 
it  may  be,  with  all  its  pleasant  surroundings  without, 
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THE  WOODCHUCK  HUNT. 

and  the  many  home  comforts  within.  If  the  comparison 
makes  you  the  more  contented  with  your  own— and  it  is 
a  fact,  that  boys,  and  girls  too,  are  more  apt  to  compare 
their  own  lot  with  that  of  those  who  are  belter  off,  than 
with  that  of  those  who  are  more  poorly  off  than  them¬ 
selves— if,  we  say,  a  comparison  makes  you  better  appre¬ 
ciate  the  home,  such  as  it  is,  and  brings  that  content 
without  which  no  home  can  be  happy— then  it  will  be 
'yell  that  you  have  taken  a  glimpse  at  the  way  farmers 
live  in  Russia.  Recollect  ‘‘  There  is  no  place  like  home.” 


Knntiiig'  the  Wooilchuck. 

The  Woodchuck  is  one  of  the  most  common  wild  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
I  wonder  how  many  boys  and  girls  within  this  great 
Woodchuck  region  have  seen,  run  after,  and  perhaps 


-JJKaicn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

ravines  in  proximity  to  clover  and  grain  fields,  but  it  has 
been  my  observation  that  they  are  specially  fond  of  such 
situations.  It  is  no  rare  thing  to  find  their  burrows  and 
mounds  of  dirt  scattered  over  the  level  fields  and  their 
winding  paths  running  from  them  to  some  favorite  feed¬ 
ing  ground  or  watering  place.  They  do  much  damage  to 
crops,  and  obstruct  the  reaper  and  mower  by  their  hil¬ 
locks  of  earth  and  treacherous  holes.  Woodclm .  ks,  as 
they  feed  upon  various  crops,  and  are  especially  destruc¬ 
tive  to  clover,  are  considered  a  nuisance— a  common 
enemy,  which  every  farmer’s  boy  feels  that  he  has  a  right 
to  hunt  and  destroy.  All  who  have  tried  it  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  they  are  not  easily  caught,  and 
it  is  sometimes  a  serious  matter  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Their  burrows  are  so  long  and  deep  that  to  dig  them  out 
of  house  and  home  is  not  an  easy  task.  Some  people, 
with  more  noise  and  expense  than  success,  load  the  hole 


spent  much  time  in  making 
“dead  falls,”  which  were 
set  at  the  entrance  of  many 
a  Woodchuck’s  hole,  but  if 
my  memory  is  correct,  I  never 
secured  a  single  specimen  in 
this  way.  At  first  I  used  to  sit 
behind  a  distant  fence,  expect¬ 
ing  that  I  should  have  the  fun 
ol  observing  the  capture,  and 
pictured  in  imagination  what  I 
should  do  provided  several  traps 
should  spring  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment;  but  those  hours  grew  so 
long,  and  my  expectations  faded 
tuvay  so  rapidly,  that  I  was 
soon  content  to  visit  my  “dead 
falls”  at  distant  intervals, 
and  at  length  gave  up  all  hope 
ot  catching,  a  Woodchuck  in 
that  way.  The  “  trap  ”  was  too 
plain  to  their  sharp  eyes,  and 
with  due  caution  “they  passed 
by  on  the  other  side.”— I  think 
that  it  was  the  next  season  that 
the  steel-trap  was  employed ; 
but  the  old  fellows  had  learn¬ 
ed  my  intentions,  and  with  all 
my  pains  they  came  out  ahead. 

I  thought  I  did  everything 
needful  for  successful  trap¬ 
ping,  but  success  did  not  follow. 
Several  times  the  trap  would  be 
sprung  and  carried  into  the  hole, 
but  upon  pulling  it  out,  with 
throbbing  heart  and  anxious 
eyes,  there  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  few  hairs.  It 
would  have  been  just  as  easy 
to  have  written  that  I  came 
off  a  hero  with  a  fine  stock  of 
skins  to  show  for  my  work,  but 
the  truth  is  preferred.  I  did 
not  get  back  Hie  interest  on  my 
money  invested  in  the  traps. 

I  never  eveu  got  all  my  traps 
back ;  but  I  do  not  lay  that  up  against  the  Woodchucks. 

Boys  who  would  hunt  this  pest  of  the  farm  with  some 
degree  of  success,  should  have  a  faithful  and  resolute 
dog  who  can  dig  and  bark.  With  a  long  sapling— you 
may  be  able  to  make  it  so  uncomfortable  for  the  Wood¬ 
chuck-,  that  in  the  very  face  of  danger  he  may  be  made  to 
leave  his  hole.  If  he  lives  beneath  a  stump  pile  or  a 
stone  fence,  as  may  be  the  case  in  the  picture,  so  much 
the  more  fun,  because  it  gives  each  boy  a  greater  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  active  in  the  fight.  As  the  matter  stands 
in  the  engraving,  we  would  not  ensure  a  capture  of  the 
prey  ;  the  head  of  the  horizontal  youth  in  the  foreground 
seems  to  be  in  more  danger  than  the  Woodchuck.  It 
will  be  sometime  before  these  boys  get  back  to  the  place 
where  they  unceremoniously  left  off  hoeing  the  corn,  and 
the  neighbor’s  boy  who  hoard  the  fun  and  is  hurrying  to 
the  rescue,  will  doubtless  linger  until  the  supper-bell— 


been  scared  by  this  stout,  broad-headed,  black-eyed,  pro¬ 
verbially  plump-cheeked,  short-legged,  and  altogether 
rather  fat  animal  ?  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  they  some¬ 
times  called  me  “as  fat  as  a  woodchuck,”  and  I  some¬ 
times  thought  they  took  me  for  a  real  one  when  I  was 
sent  under  the  low  barn  and  into  all  sorts  or  dark  holes 
for  the  eggs  in  stray  hen’s  nests.  The  Woodchuck  by  no 
means  confines  himself  to  river  banks  and  the  sides  of 


view  or  a  Russian  FARM  village. — {See  preceding  page. 

(suppose  it  to  be  an  old  one  or  while  the  inmatee  are  out. !) 
with  powder,  plug  it  up,  and  by  means  of  a  fuse  attempt 
to  blow  them  up.  To  drown  them  out  is  not  an  easy 
task,  especially  if  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  burrow  is  long 
and  nearly  horizontal.  They  are  sometimes  poisoned 
with  strychnine  put  in  some  food  and  dropped  near  the 
entrance,  but  there  is  danger  in  this,  as  the  wrong 
animal  may  get  the  poison.— When  I  was  a  hoy  I 


that  powerful  magnet  of  the  farm— draws  him  home. 
A  word  of  caution,  drawn  from  experience — boys,  if  you 
have  “company  ”  at  home— some  city  cousins  perhaps— 
and  you  wish  to  meet  them  in  the  parlor— when  you  are 
looking  for  woodchucks,  be  careful  that  you  do  not  thrust 
your  long  pole  into  the  subterranean  home  of  a  peculiarly 
defensive  and  offensive  creature,  which  an  Irishman  call¬ 
ed  “ a  foin  spotted  cat.”  Uncle  n>i, 
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H.  W.  Johns’  Asbestos  Liquid  Paints  are  strictly  pure 
Linseed  Oil  Paints,  and  contain  no  water.  They  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  Paints  in  the  world. 


FINE  TEAS 


supplied  to  con¬ 
sumer's  at  prices 
lower  than  ever 
known  before.  These  fine  qualities  seldom  reach  the  interior, 
being  sold  only  in  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 
Send  tor  reduced  price-list,  and  compare  with  other  houses. 

CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  €0., 

P.  O.Boxim.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Toes  Protruding^ ! 

Soiled  Stockings  ! 

SHOE  KILLS  DOUBLE:  IN  AMOUNT 
WHAT  THEY  NEED  BE. 

All  these  ills  prevented  by  purchasing  for  children’s  wear 
either  the  <A.ST.C?) 

BEAUTIFUL,  BLACK  or  SILYrER 

TIPPED 

ASK  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  FOR 

AND  NOT 

_J||  WEAR  OUT. 
By  mail  30c.-AUTOMATIC  Eye  Glass  Holder,  by  mail 
25c.— Birch’s  Par.  Kt  ' 


irch’s  Pat.  Key  King,  10c.— Circulars  free. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Improvement  for  1879. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest.  ZYT  Send  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Manul’g  Co., 
1123  CHESTNUT  ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


If  you  can’t  procure  Ilidge, 's  Pood  in  your  vicinity,  send 
65  cts.  in  stamps,  with  full  directions,  to  WOOLRICH  &  CO., 
Palmer,  Mass.,  and  a  can  will  be  sent. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1878  AND  1879. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
witli  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y, 

THE 

HARTFORD  AUTOMATIC 

PUMP. 

Water  Driven  to  any  Higlit 
and  Distance  by  Com¬ 
pressed  Air. 

Country  Houses  Supplied  Cheaply  and 
Certainly  for  Bath  Rooms,  Water  Closets,  Hot  and  Cold 
Water  Faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  Fresh  Water  for  Stock  on  Farms. 

The  best  Pump  for  Irrigating,  supplying  Railroad  Tanks, 
and  for  Mining  purposes. 

For  Circular  and  Price-list  address 

EZRA  BROOKS, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Hartlord  Automatic  Pump, 

(Successor  to  the  Hartford  Pump  Co.,) 

Cor.  Sigourney  and  Cushman  Sts.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  U.  S.  A. 

HI** 

Liquid  Paints,  Hoofing,  Boiler  Coverings, 

Steam  Packing,  Sheathings,  Fire  Proof  Coatings, 
Cements,  & c.  Send  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 

H.W.  JOHNS'  M’F’C  CO.  87MAIDEN  LANE,  N.Y, 

THE  JULY  NUMBER  OF  DEMOREST’S 
JL  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  with  rare  and  beauti¬ 
ful  novelties,  including  fine  pictures  in  oil  colors  and  other 
splendid  Illustrations.  Do  not  fail  to  see  the  splendid  July 
earn  her  now  ready.  Price  25  cents,  post  free.  Address 
W.  JENNENG-S  fjEMOREST, 

W  Beat  Fourteen  th  Street,  N.  Y. 


The  Best,  the  Cheapest. 

Will!  WALTHAM  WITCHES 

IN  SOLID  GOLD  AND  SILVER  CASES  ONLY. 


NO  BRASS,  NICKEL,  OR  PLATED  CASES  ARE 
EVER  SOLD  BY  VS. 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

Silver  Key  Winders,  $9.90 . former  price,  $13 

Silver  Stem  Winders,  $13.70 . former  price,  $18 

Gold  Key  Winders  as  low  as .  $38 

Gold  Stem  Winders  as  low  as .  $50 

Write  for  our  PRICE  LIST,  which  describes  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  and  sizes,  with  prices  of  each,  and  explains  our 
plan  o'f  sending  Single  Watches  without  risk  to  any  part  of 
the  country,  no  matter  how  remote.  Address 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

261  5TH  AVENUE,  NEW  Y© UK, 

We  send  the  Price  List  free  of  postage  to  all  who  write 
for  it,  except  to  those  who  want  to  act  as  agents  or  those 
who  ask  for  discounts.  We  have  no  agents,  and  make  no 
discounts  whatever. 

The  Lightning  Peach-Parer, 


The  only  practical  Peach-Parer  in  the  world. 

Gives  universal  6atistaction.  Sold  in  all  large  markets. 
Send  $1.50  for  sample. 

GOODELL  COMPANY’,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
Antrim,  N.  IL,  and  95  Reade  St.,  New  York. 

METALLIC  SHINGLES. 

Gold  Medal  Awarded  at  Paris  Exposition,  1878, 

■ . , 

YSI  III!!  fey  Superior  to  Tin.  •  Cheaper  than 

\K1  Hill  Hr  Slate,  and  less  than  M  the  weight. 
MB 11 11  fir  Cannot  Crack.  Fire  Proof.  Can  be 

«■  |||l|  I  I#  put  on  by  any  Carpenter. 

Wfi  I mj  75  per  cent,  saved  in  freight,  with 

to  I  r  Ho  breakage  in  carriage  or  putting 

TO/  on.  U3S~  Will  last  a  life-time.  Send 

W  for  full  description  and  prices  to  the 

I  RON. CLAD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  2528,  New  York  City. 

Preserves 
Milk  from 
specks  and 
lumps  of 
dirt  and 

_ and  from  the 

atmosphere  of  the 
stable,  which  give  the 
so-called  animal 
odors.  A  seat  for  the 
milker;  holds  14  qts. ; 
can  not  he  stepped  in 
nor  kicked  over  by 
the  cow ;  the  milk  is 
strained  before  enter¬ 
ing  it.  If  you  desire 
purer,  more  wholesome 
and  fragrant  milk, 
cream,  and  butter,  than 
ever  before,  send  $2.00  for  a  pail,  or  get  circulars  and  induce 
the  store-keepqr  to  order  a  dozen.  Also  dealers  in  ali  kind 
of  Dairy  Supplies.  Address 

DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  T  ,r 

P.  O.  Box  416,  361  &  263  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

BACK  VOLUMES  OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-seventh.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm.  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office.  $2.00:  sett!  poi't-’paid,  $2.30. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  BrDadw&y,  N.  Y. 


THE 

Perfect  Mitt  Pail 


**GREAJtV’f . 


FOR.  1879, 

are  shown  in  our  Colored  Plate,  illustrating  the  L 
|  eight  best  sorts  ;  which,  together  withour  Method  ofl 
Culture  (by  which  a  full  crop  can  be  obtained  in  Tenm 
Months  from  time  of  planting),  will  be  mailed  free  to  f 
all  on  application  by  letter. 

PETES  HENDERSON  &  CO.  | 

Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

35  Oorllandt  Street ,  New  York. 


New  Edition— Revised  and  Enlarged. 

The  Shepherd’s  Manual, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Sheep. 

Designed  Especially  for  American  Shepherds. 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Manual  has  been  so  well  received, 
and  the  letters  acknowledging  indebtedness  for  assistance 
derived  from  it  have  been  so  many  and  so  emphatic,  that 
the  author  has  the  best  of  reasons  for  presenting  this  new 
and  enlarged  edition  to  the  public.  It  is  intended  to  he  so 
plain  that  a  farmer,  or  a  farmer’s  son,  who  has  never  kept  a 
elieep,  may  learn  from  its  pages  how  to  manage  a  flock  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  to  he  so  complete  that  even  the  experienced 
shepherd  may  gather  some  suggestions  from  it.  The  author 
feels,  with  enlarged  experience  since  tire  first  publication  of 
the  volume,  that  he  can  still  more  confidently  than  before 
encourage  the  young  shepherd  to  accept  this  Manual  as  a 
guide  and  a  counsellor. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Three  Practical  Books  Just  Published. 


AMES’  ALPHABETS. 

Adapted  to  the  use  of  Architects,  Engravers,  Engineers, 
Artists,  Sign  Painters,  Draughtsmen,  etc.  This  work  lias 
been  prepared  with  especial  reference  to  the  wants  of 
Architects,  Sign  Painters,  and  Draughtsmen.  Architects 
will  find  examples  of  th,e  most  common  words  in  use  on 
their  drawings,  so  that  if  desired  they  may  be  transferred 
directly  to  their  drawings,  “  with  instructions  in  regard  to 
tracing  and  transferring  and  the  preparation  of  India  Ink.” 
This  will  he  especially  valuaDie  to  Architectural  Students 
and  Amateurs.  Sign  Painters  will  find  fancy  and  shaded 
letters  especially  adapted  to  their  wants,  while  every  alpha¬ 
bet  in  the  book  will  he  found  suggestive.  1  oblong  vol., 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 


Two  Valuable  Reference  Books  for 
Architects,  Mason  Builders,  &c. 

CAMERON’S 

PLASTERER’S  MANUAL. 

Containing  accurate  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  tools 
and  materials  used  in  Plastering.  Description  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  ac  tion  of  every  variety  of  lime  and  cement ; 
instructions  for  making  all  kinds  of  mortar ;  instructions 
for  doing  all  kinds  of  plain  and  ornamental  plastering;  cis¬ 
tern  building ;  form  of  contract ;  useful  tables ;  many  im¬ 
portant  recipes,  etc.  By  K.  Cameron. 

PRICE,  CI.OTH.  12mo.,  75  CENTS. 


FOUNDATIONS  &  FOUNDATION  WALLS, 

Pile  Driving,  Building  Stones  and  Bricks. 
Illustrations  of  Foundations,  Pier&  Wall  Construction, 
Mortars,  Limes ,  Cements,  Concretes ,  Stuccos,  &c. 

60  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Practical  explanations  of  the  various  methods  of  building 
foundation  walls  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Table  of  the 
weight  of  materials,  etc.  The  kind  of  materials  used,  the 
loads  sustained  and  the  sizes  of  wall  piers,  etc.  Use  of  piles 
in  foundations,  with  terms,  etc.  Plastering,  mortars,  limes 
and  cements.  Extract  from  New  Y ork  Building  Laws,  with 
notes,  by  Geo.  T.  Powell,  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer,  N.  Y . 
To  which  is  added  a  treatise  on  foundations,  with  practical 
illustrations  of  the  method  of  isolated  piers  as  followed  In 
Chicago.  By  Frederick  Bauman,  Architect.  One  vol.,8vo., 
Cloth.  PRICE,  $1.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by  « 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yostff- 
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TURNIP  SEED. 

All  grown  from  carefully  selected  Roots. 

The  following  varieties  will 
be  mailed  post-paid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  affixed :  Early 
White  Dutch ,  White  Strap  leaf ; 
i  Rod-top  Strap-leaf ,  Cow-horn, 
j  Improved  American  Rula- 
}  baga.  Long  White  French , 
Sweet  German,  Large  Yellow 
Globe,  10  cts.  per  ounce,  25  cts. 
4  ounces,  75  cts.  per  pound, 
/prices  for  larger  quantities  to  dealers,  either 
Jin  bulkor  packets  for  retailing,  will  he  given 
upon  application.  15  cts.  per  pound  may  be  deducted  when 
ordered  by  express. 

Our  Turnip  Seed  Circular, 

giving  many  hints  of  the  great  value  of  this  crop  and  full 
directions  for  its  cultivation.  Also  a  list  of  VEGETA¬ 
BLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  sowing  in  August 
and  September,  mailed  free. 

Flowkk  Seeds  for  Fai.l  Sowing.— 20  varieties  Hardy 
Annuals  and  Perennials.  HI. 

Our  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  OF  DUTCH 
BULBOUS  HOOTS  AND  SMALL  FRUITS, 

about  50  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  will  be  ready  tor  dis¬ 
tribution  Sept.  1st.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants 
enclosing  Teu  Cents;  regular  customers  supplied  gratis. 

SILVER  HULL  BUCKWHEAT. 

Price  per  bushel,  $2;  half  bushel,  $1.25;  peck, 
ySc.;  3 Tbs.,  by  mail,  $1.00.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  P.  o.  Box  4.139, 
34  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

I  00,000 ^PEACH^TRiEs' 

of  over  60  best  varieties,  to  suit  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  best  market  varieties.  Also, 
100,000  Wilson  Early  Kittatinny,  and  other  Blackberry. 
Strawberry  Plants  by  the  million,  and  all  small  fruit  plants. 
A  large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Quince,  and  other 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  at  low  rates.  Send  direct  to  the 
Nursery  for  what  you  want.  No  Travelling  Agents.  For 
Circular  and  Prices,  address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Vil¬ 
lage  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

°of$^ 


All  the 
new  choice 
and  standard 
'kinds  in  large  quan¬ 
tity,  at  very  reason¬ 
able  rates.  Plants  set  in 
'July  produce  a  fine  crop  the 
'following  season.  Descriptive 
'Catalogue  free  to  all  applicants. 

^£..E.P.ROE, 

^ornwall-on-the-Mudson,  N.  ¥. 


POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRIES. 

Over  20  of  the  Best  Varieties.  Good  Healthy  Plants.  Most 
varieties  now  ready  at  low  rates.  For  Circular,  address 
Chas.  Black  &  Bko.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

smWBKBBUslReaflj  July  1st. 

Pot  I  A.  HANCE  &  SON, 

GROWN  »|  Red  Rank,  N.  J. 

SHARPLESS  strawberry. 

Pot-grown  plants  of  this,  the  best  Strawberry,  ready  July 
1st.  Noted  for  Its  great  vigor,  productiveness,  large 
size,  and  best  quality  for  market  and  family  use. 
Descriptive  price  list  of  this  and  other  varieties  free. 

Address  J,  L.  DILLON,  Florist,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

,~s7rawberry~'^lants^ 

GROWN  IN  POTS. 

Price  List  sent  free.  Address 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey* 

Eureka  Strawberry  Huller. 

Sent,  by  mail  for  10  cents  each.  Address 
A.  S.  BUNKER, 

288  Common  street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Agents  wanted. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  Mew,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants. 

will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored  plate.— Many  new 
and  beautiful  Plants  are  offered,  among  Dracasn  is.  Crotons, 
and  other  fine  foliage  plants,  with  a  rich  collection  of  Green¬ 
house  and  Hot-house  Plants;  Bedding  Plants;  new  and 
choice  Boses;  Dahlias,  etc.  Well  grown  and  at  low  prices, 
i  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10c.— a  plain  copy  free. 


Free  1 


JOSIY  SAUL,  Washington,  1), 


year 

voted  to  raising  Fruits  for 
market,  Trees  and  Plants  for  sale,  gives  valuable  experience. 
~  ..  "  A.REY,  '  - 


Send  for  catalogues.  WM.  PAF 


,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  and  TOMATO  Plants  in  large  quantities, 
and  a  general  stock  of  Greenhouse  Plants.  Send  for 
Hist,  G.  it,  CLARK,  Florist,  Scranton,  Pa- 


“ALL  TH  E-.GHQI  CU-NEW  SORTS, 


(‘A  Full  Crop  in  Ten  Months.” 

SPOT  CROWN 

TRAWBERRY 

3F*  Xj  -A.  3$r  **37  o  «  83 

Now  ready.  Also  common  ground-layera. 

VERY  FINE  AND  VERY  LOW  IN  PRICE. 

I  A  descriptive  pamphlet  containing  full  instructions 

for  cultivation,  and  a  colored  plate  of  Sharplkss,  the 
splendid  new  variety ,free  to  a ll  applicants.  Address 
or .  "T.  XiO'VTEPI’T 
{Formerly  with  A.  fiance  &  Son,  late  with  E.  P  Boe J 

“■  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co„  H.  J, 


ALLTH  E  :G OO D  OLD  SORTS.-. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

^  ISAAC  F.  TILLING 


$1.-50  per  1,000.  10,000  $10. 
ISAAC  F.  T1LLIN G H AS T,  Factory yille,  Pa. 


To  those  who  wish  to  procure  their 
seed  DIRECTLY  FRGfW  THE  GROW¬ 
ER,  I  offer  my  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed  Catalogue  FREE. 

.TAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


RUE'S  PA  TENT 

£6tAT 9 

&!GGER4 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1819), 

B>  E  A  E,  S3  ES  S  IV 

PERUVIAN 

Cyan© 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


BONE  .  DUST. 

Failing  Land  Fer¬ 
tilize  r  for  all  crops.  No 
experiment  necessary.  It 
has  proved  its  value  by- 
years  of  actual  use  all  over 
the  world.  We  can  supply 
the  best  Bone  Dust  made. 
Bone  for  Chickens  a  special¬ 
ty.  Send  for  circular. 

S.  H.  MORGAN  &CO-, 
Toledo.  O. 

f 

WITHOUT 

BONE  DUST. 

Strawberries 

Newest  and  Best  Varieties , 

INCLUDING 

“  SHARPLESS.” 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 
“^CTO^^toieSorseWHiAT^RILLS, 

Hfl  |‘  ,  (3  and  5  hoed) 

for  so  wing  Wheat, 
Rye,  Barley,  in  fallow 
ground  or  in  standing  corn. 

Force  feed ;  simply  con¬ 
structed.  The  five  hoed  is  ad¬ 
justable  for  different  widths, 
and  is  just  what  every  small 
} farmer  ought  to  have,  saving 
the  price  of  a  two  horse  drill. 
...  Manufactured  only  by 

(Send  tor  circulars.)  EWALD  OVEB,  Indianapolis,  InS. 

BAEGAINSlN 

NEBRASKA. 

CHOICE  FARM  LANDS 

AT 

Less  than  Half  their  ¥alue, 

I  have  some  valuable  plots  of  land  in  Nebraska,  compris¬ 
ing  between  two  and  three  thousand  acres,  which  can  be 
had  for  cash  at  very  low  figures.  They  were  selected  with 
great  care,  and  comprise  some  of  the  choicest  farm 
lands  in  this  magnificent  State,  which  is  now  being  so 
rapidly  settled.  They  will  be  disposed  of  in  a  body,  or  in 
lots  of  80, 160  acres,  etc.,  as  different  purchasers  may  require. 
These  lands  are  sold  because  the  owner’s  business  -arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  so  changed  as  to  require  his  presence  here 
at  the  east  for  some  time  to  come.  Were  it  not  for  this 
they  could  not  be  purchased  for  double  the  money.  The 
country  is  settling  all  around  them,  and  there  are  neighbors, 
Schools,  and  Churches,  close  at  hand. 

Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  those  who  have  some 
means  and  wish  to  purchase  farm  lands  in  Nebraska  for 
cash  instead  of  buying  them  on  time  at  very  much  higher 
figures.  Those  who  contemplate  going  to  Nebraska  should 
not  delay  purchasing  their  lands  though  they  can  not  move 
their  families  this  year,  inasmuch  as  all  of  the  good  land  is 
being  rapidly  taken,  and  the  prices  are  naturally  becom¬ 
ing  higher. 

As  an  inv cstment,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  purchase  good 
lands  now  anywhere  in  Nebraska  near  railroads,  since  the 
increase  in  value  will  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
holders.  No-one  need  answer  this  advertisement  regarding 
these  particular  lands,  who  is  not  prepared  to  buy  for  cash. 
The  price  per  acre  has  been  fixed  on  a  cash  basis.  No  re¬ 
duction  will  be  made,  and  no  time  offers  will  be  considered. 
Address  immediately, 

C.  A.  H.,  Post-Office  Box  74,  Mew  York  City. 


POTATO  BUGS  AND  COTTON  WORM. 

London  Purple, 


THE  MEW 
INSECTICIDE. 


(Trade 

Mark.) 


ESTABLISHED  18017 

For  the  last  ten  years  tinder  the  supervision  of  a  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
whose  whole  time  is  given  to  our  business.  All  raw  material,  as  well  as  finished  pro¬ 
ducts.  are  carefully  analyzed  ;  under  no  other  system  can  a  reliable  fertilizer  he  made.  Hath 
package  hears  a  correct  analysis  of  its  contents  of  plant-food,  which  analysis  we  guar¬ 
antee  to  be  true  in  every  particular !  A  long  experience,  complete  works,  and  large 
business,  enable  ns  to  buy  raw  materials  and  manufacture  our  goods,  lo  the  best  advantage  so 
that  we  sell  the  best  quality  of  goods  at  tin-  lowest  possible  price  5  Our  “Plow” 
!  fertilizer  is  a  “  complete  manure,”  containing  every  element  required,  and  in  proper  pro¬ 
portion,  to  produce  any  crop,  and  is  especially  noted  for  its  superior  mechanical  con¬ 
dition,  very  dry,  and  finely  pulverized,  in  perfect  condition  for  broadcasting  or  drilling 
Analyzes  2k@3i.  per  cent  Ammonia,  8<S9  per  emit  Available  Phosphoric  Acid  ‘"@3  per  cent 
Potash.  Price.  $40  ner  ton.  Delivered  on  cars  or  vessel,  in  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  or  Baltimore,  Nett  Cash.  W  lien  ordered  in  lots  of  one  ton  and  over,  a  discount  of  five 
per  cent  will  be  allowed  from  this  price. 

WALTON,  WHANN  &  CO., 

Wilmington,  Del. 

38  South  Wharves,  Phila. ;  16  Bowley’s  Wharf.  Baltimore;  40  S.  Broad  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga- 
2nd  St.,  helow  Poplar,  Macon,  Ga- 


I  ANN'S' 

RAW  BONE 

f  SUPER  PHOSPHATE 

STANDARD  GUARANTEED  j 

200  1LS.  -4 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

UION.WHANN&C^ 
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Victorious  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

FARMERS  FRIEND 
Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

@5 

H 

tf 
◄ 
ft 

Receives  the  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.  Also  the  GOI.D 
MEDAL  of  the  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OP 
SCOTLAND,  at  a  field  trial  November  19th,  1878. 

The  Cone  Gearing  and  Double'  Force  Feed  al¬ 
ways  give  it  preference  on  trial  with  any  other. 

We  make  plain,  fertilizer  or  spring  hoe  Drills  of  any  size, 
with  Force  Feed  Grass  Seeder.  Patent  Hoe  Shifter  and 
Surveyor  free. 

Greater  inducements  to  purchasers  for  1879  than  ever. 
For  circulars,  etc.,  mention  this  paper,  and  address 

FARMERS  FRIEND  M’F’G  CO., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


H 

GO 

GO 


FARMERS, 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 


ft.oo 

5.50 
4.00 

These  goods  are  samples  made  bv  the  best  manufacturers, 
have  never  been  used,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Address  RAND,  AVERY  &  CO.,  117  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


1  Champion  Horse  Hoi 
1  Ragle  Corn  Planter, 
1  Eagle  Seed  Drill, 

1  Eagle  Seed  Drill, 

1  Clipper  Wheel  Hoe, 

1  Clipper  Wheel  Hoe, 


S90.00 


The  undersigned  have  come  into  possession  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles,  which  they  will  dispose  of  at  a  BARGAIN. 

LIST  PRICE. 

1  Prairie  King  Gang  Plow,  . 

1  Prairie  King  Sulky  Plow, 

1  Champion  Walking  Cultivator, 

1  Turtle  Pulverizing  Harrow, 

1  Flexible  Smoothing  Harrow, 

1  Star  Sub-Soil  Plow, 

1  Star  Sub-Soil  Plow, 

1  Victor  Horse  Hoe, 


16.01 

UTt 


Thresher  and  Cleaner  —  Clover  Hullcr  and 
Cleaner— Straw-Preserving  Rye  Threshers— 
Railway  anil  Lever  Powers— The  Howland 
Feed  Mill — Grain  Fans  and  Corn  Shelters. 

Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  excelled. 

B.  GIIA,  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  ,f. 


THE  BEST! 


THE“  HAGERSTOWN  ”  drill 

Most  snccessfi ul  Grain-Drill  in  nee.  Can  change 
quantities  of  seed  while  in  motion „  Strong-,  durable, 
and  simple,  with  Pin  or  Gum  Spring:  Hoe  and  Grass 
Seed  Sower.  (^“Standard  Fertilizing  Drill* 

THE  “VICTOR 

TOOTLE  E1ILLEE 
Clover  Machine. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-List  to 

HAGERSTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MFG.  CO. 

State  where  you  saw  advertisement.  Hagerstown,  Md» 


Champion  of  the  World ! 

THE 

Champion  Grain  Brill. 


With  or  without  Fertilizer,  or  Grass  Seeder 
Attachments,  or  Gum  Spring  Hoes. 

It  lias  a  perfect  force  feed  Grain  Distributor  that  will 
sow  accurately  all  kinds  of  grain  without  the  least  injury  to 
the  seed. 

UNEQUALED  AS  A  CORN  PLANTER. 

Fertilizer  attachment  can  be  relied  upon  to  sow  all 
kinds  of  commercial  manures  whether  dry  or  damp  in  any 
desired  quantity. 

Draft  1  fight,  Construction  Simple,  but  durable. 
Liberal  discount  to  cash  customers. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN, 

Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hollers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitchforks, 
Shingle  Machines,  Straw  Preserving 
Rye  Threshers,  Portable  Steam- 
Engines,  Cider  and  Wine-Mills 
and  Presses.  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  &  MEUCK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 
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LEVEL  TREAD 
HORSE  POWERS. 

Awarded  a  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR,  at  the 
International  Exposition. 

HEEBNER’S  IMPROVED 

Level  Tread  Railway  Horse 
Rower  and  Speed  Regulator. 


Horses’ feet  stand  level  on  floor  of  Power;  labor  and  fa¬ 
tigue  of  the  horse  diminished;  power  increased;  money 
saved.  Smooth-shod  horses  work  on  them  better  than 
rough-shod  on  the  old  style  Powers;  have  a  slower  walk  for 
horse.  These  Powers  are  single  or  double-geared,  for  one 
or  iwo  horses,  with  the  only  successful  Speed  Regulator 
in  the  world.  We  also  have  the  simplest,  most  desirable  and 
cheapest  Threshers,  Separators,  and  <  :leaners,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  These  Powers  and  Machines  will  do  more  work, 
with  less  labor  lor  horse  or  operator,  than  any  other;  pro¬ 
nounced  superior  by  every  purchaser.  Have  on  record  in 
our  office  a  large  list  of  First  Premiums,  Diplomas,  and 
Medals  of  State  and  County  Fairs  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  the  Proprietors  of  the  Patents  and  Self*  Manufacturers. 
Established  in  1810.  Send  for  Circulars,  and  learn  of 
the  great  success  of  these  Machines.  Address 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


Best  in  use  fpr  mowing  away  hay  in  barns  or 
stacking,  being  adapted  for  either  purpose. 
Has  no  equal  for  simplicity*  durability 
and  good  work.  The  track  is  self-ad¬ 
justing  and  is  easily  put  up.  Will  be  sent  to  responsible 
parties  on  trial.  Send  for  special  terms  for  intro¬ 
duction,  Price  within  reach  of  all.  Send  for  descriptive 
Circulars  and  Price  List  to  E.  Ii,  CHURCH  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Harvard,  McHenry  Co.,  111. 


NICHOLS,  SHEPARD  &  CO., 

Battle  Creek,  HILch. 

ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE 

“VIBRATO  B  ” 

THRESHING  MACHINERY. 

fUHE  Matchless  Grain-Saving,  Time-Saving, 

A  mu!  Money-Saving  threshers  ol  tins  day  and  genera¬ 
tion.  Beyond  all  rivalry  l'or  Rapid  Work,  Perfect  Cleaning, 
and  for  saving  Grain  from  Wastage. 


STEAM  Power  Threshers  a  Specialty.  Special 

sizes  of  Separators  made  expressly  l'or  Steam  Power. 

OUR  Unrivaled  Steam  Thresher  Engines, 

botli  Portable  and  Traction,  with  Valuable  Improve¬ 
ments.  far  beyond  any  other  make  or  kind. 

THE  ENTIRE  Threshing  Expenses  (and  often 
three  to  five  times  that  amount)  can  be  made  by  the 
Extra  Grain  SAVED  by  these  Improved  Machines. 

GRAIN  Raisers  will  not  submit  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  wastage  of  Grain  and  the  interior  work  done  by 
all  other  machines,  when  once  posted  on  the  difference. 

Y  OT  Only  Vastly  Superior  for  Wheat,  Oats, 
IN  Barley,  Rye,  and  like  Grains,  hut  the  Only  Successful 
Thresher  in  Flax,  Timothy,  Millet,  Clover,  and  like  Seeds. 
Requires  no  “attachments”  or  “  rebuilding”  to  change  from 
Grain  to  Seeds. 

IN  Thorough  Workmanship,  Elegant  Finish, 

Perfection  of  Parts,  Completeness  ot  Equipment,  etc., 
our  “Vibrator  ’’  Thresher  Outfits  are  Incomparable. 


AFARVEUOUS  for  Simplicity  of  Parts,  using 
XTJL  less  than  one-half  the  usual  Belts  and  Gears.  Maki's 
Clean  Work,  with  no  Litterings  or  Scatterings. 

FOUR  Sizes  of  Separators  Made,  Ranging 

from  Six  to  Twelve-Horse  size,  and  two  styles  ol'  Mount¬ 
ed  Horse  Powers  to  match. 

OR  Particulars,  Call  on  our  Dealers  or 

write  to  us  lor  Illustrated  Circular,  which  we  mail  free. 


F 


Reeiivei  Medal 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

L  B.  FARQ.UHAR,  York,  Pa., 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow- 
erg  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Cob 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener- 1 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly  g 

answered.  == _ 

V erticalEngines.with  or  without  S- 
wheels,  very  conveni-  ‘  ' 

ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de- 
,tail,  best  and 
l  cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the 
world.  Fig. 

1 1  is  engine 
1)  in  use.  Fig. 

=2 ready  for 
Iroad.  fig.  2. 

Tha  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted) 

Ptna». 

Agricultural 


Ceady  for  market. 

AND 

HIGHEST  PRISE 
AWARDED 
SEPARATORS. 


THE 

SILVER  MEDAL 

AT 

Paris  Exposition 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address  A.  B.  Farquhar,  York,  P<J- 


Hutchinson’s  Patent  Adjustable  Harrow. 

Farm  rights,  with  instructions,  $2.00.  Complete  barrows 
shipped  to  any  address,  $12.00.  Stamp  for  circular. 

S.  HUTCHINSON.  Griggsville,  Pike  Co.,  Ill, 
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THE  SYRACUSEJ3HILLED  PLOW 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  IN  THE  FIELD, 

BECAUSE 
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THE  ONLY  PERFECT  PLOW. 


Sold  fit  less 
than  three 
Years. 
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POSITIVE  EVIDENCE  OE  ITS  VALUE, 


READ  THE  TESTIMONY. 


THE  EVIDENCE. 

Mayville,  N.  Y„  Oct.,  1878. 

Your  Plow  suits  me.  It  cleans  the  best  of  any  Plow  I 
ever  used.  It  is  just  the  thing.  W.  H.  CRANE. 


Mina,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1878. 

I  recommend  farmers  to  try  one  of  your  Plows  before 
purchasing  elsewhere.  1  am  using  one,  and  consider  it  the 
best  Plow  I  ever  used.  D.  P.  HORTON. 


Mt.  Jackson,  Pa.,  Nov.  20, 1878. 
Gents  : — I  have  used  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow,  and  am 
fully  satisfied  that  it  does  better  work  and  in  every  respect 

surpasses  any  Plow  that  I  have  ever  used.  . 

Yours  truly,  JOHN  R.  HAYES. 


BKOADALBrN,  N.  Y..  July  27, 1878. 
Gents  I  have  used  your  Plow,  and  consider  it  the  best 
In  the  market.  I  would  not  sell  the  one  I  have  for  $100,  if  I 
could  not  obtain  another  like  it.  J.  B.  CHAPMAN. 


Woodstock,  Ct,.  January  24,  1870. 

We.  the  undersigned,  have  each  within  the  past  year  be¬ 
come  the  owner  of  a  “  Chilled  Plow  ”  from  the  celebrated 
manufactory  of  the  “Chilled  Plow  Co. Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  believe  this  implement 
to  be  a  most  useful  and  valuable  invention,  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer.  HENRY  T.  CHILD, 

FOTION  SAMPSON, 
STEPHEN  MORSE. 


Mt.  Jackson,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  20, 1878. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Hopper,  Agt.: 

Dear  Sir.— The  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  bought  of  you  this 
fall  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  I  have  used  your  Plow  to 
plow  twenty-eight  acres,  and  I  find  that  the  Syracuse  Chilled 
Plow  is  tlie  best  Plow  for  all  kinds  of  ground  that  I  ever 
used.  I  think  I  can  plow  much  more  ground  In  the  same 
time,  and  one-third  easier,  than  with  any  other  Plow. 

Respectfully  yours,  W.  H.  HOPPER. 


Webster,  Mich.,  June  4, 1878. 

Sam.  McLaren: 

Dear  Sir  ■— The  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  that  I  purchased 
of  vou  is,  I  think,  the  most  perfect  Plow  for  general  use 
that  I  ever  saw.  I  have  plowed  with  it  some  of  the  worst 
soil  I  ever  saw— it  being  low.  mucky  stuff,  that  I  have  tried 
to  plow  before  with  three  different  kinds  of  plows,  and  the 
Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  is  the  only  one  that  would  work  at 
all  in  it,  and  that  done  its  work  very  nice,  and  for  draught 
arid  ease  of  handling,  I  think  it  has  no  equal.  I  have  lent  my 
Plow  to  two  of  my  neighbors,  and  they  join  with  me  in  its 
praise,  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  must  perfect  Plow  they 
ever  saw.  Mine  is  the  two-horse.  No.  1. 

Yours,  respectfully,  D.  F.  THOMAS. 


Otter  Creek,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  March  11, 1879. 
Packard  &  Co.: 

Gents:— In  reply  to  vonr  note  of  the  5th  inst.,  regarding 
the  merits  of  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow,  I  would  say,  that  I 
have  used,  during  the  last  forty  years,  almost  every  pattern 
of  Plow,  from  tlie  small  corn  size  to  the  heavy  Eight-Horse 
Railroad  Plow,  and  can  honestly  say,  that  the  Syracuse  is  the 
most  perfect  for  farm  use  that  I  ever  owned.  It  will  turn 
down  heavy  tangled  clover  and  cover  every  blade,  and  leave 
the  surface  clean  and  loose,  and  will  work  equally  well  in 
dirty  stubble.  It  will  turn  a  sod  up  hill,  and  unless  thrown 
out  by  large  stones,  will  keep  in  the  ground  with  but  little 
attention  from  the  plowman.  The  head-gear  is  so  .veil  ar¬ 
ranged  ti.at  it  can  be  set  to  the  work  as  needed,  and  the  draft 
is  very  light.  It  is  in  fact  the  plow  that  every  farmer  needs, 
very  truly  yours,  M.  D.  SCURRY. 


THE  REASONS. 

They  are  a  more  durable  Plow  than 
any  other  in  use. 

They  will  clean  in  any  soil  superior 
to  the  best  tempered  Steel  Plows. 

They  possess  the  like  superiority  over 
any  Past  Iron  Plow,  and  their  draft  is 
twenty-live  per  cent  less. 

We  have  this  season  40,000  of  our 
Plows  in  the  field,  and  every  plow  is 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Our  Plows  command  a  higher  price 
in  market  than  any  other  Chilled  Plow. 
We  do  not  enter  into  competition  with 
manufacturers  of  inferior  Plows  as  re¬ 
gards  prices,  any  more  than  they  com¬ 
pete  with  ns  as  regards  quality.  Our 
Plows  are,  however,  practically  the 
cheapest  plows  ever  put  into  the  field. 

Each  purchaser  of  one  of  our  Plows 
is  furnished  with  a  guarantee  if  he  de¬ 
sires  it,  giving  the  name  of  the  purchas¬ 
er,  his  residence,  date  of  the  purchase, 
style  of  plow,  and  the  name  of  the  ageut 
by  whom  the  Plow  was  sold.  To  the 
guarantee  is  attached  the  corporate 
seal  of  our  Company. 

Wherever  a  colter  will  work,  the 
Jointer  will  work,  and  do  all  that  the 
colter  can  do,  and  much  more  effectual¬ 
ly.  When  the  Jointer  Point  needs  re¬ 
placing,  the  farmer  can  replace  it  by 
loosening  one  holt,  with  a  new  point 
that  will  cost  him  but  twenty-five  cents. 
This  is  a  great  saving  over  the  time  and 
expense  required  to  re-face  and  sharp¬ 
en  a  colter. 


THE  EVIDENCE. 

Panama,  N.  Y.,  May,  1878. 

I  have  bought  and  used  one  of  your  Plows,  and  I  consider 
It  iu  all  respects  the  best  Plow  I  ever  used. 

LOREN  B.  SESSIONS. 


Canfield,  Ohio,  Sept.  10, 1878. 
Gentlemen  :— I  took  two  of  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plows 
on  trial,  this  fall,  and  find  them  all  you  recommend  them  to 
be.  MARTIN  NEFF. 


Hudson,  Ohio,  Dec.  7, 1878. 

Dear  Sir  :— I  have  used  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  bought 
of  you,  and  am  satisfied  it  does  better  work,  and  in  every 
way  surpasses  any  Plow  I  have  ever  used. 

WENDEL  KROEHLE. 


Hudson,  Ohio,  Dee.  21,  1878. 

Dear  Sir  :— I  have  used  a  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow,  bought 
of  you  last  summer,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  runs  easier, 
cleans  better,  and  does  the  best  work  of  any  Plow  I  have 
ever  used.  My  men  fully  agree  with  me. 

JOHN  MACK. 


Liberty,  Ohio,  Sept.  21,  1878. 

Andrews,  Hill  &  Co. : 

Gentlemen :— I  have  used  one  of  your  Syracuse  Chilled 
Iron  Plows  bought  from  you  this  fall,  and  put  it  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  an  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  that  I  bought  last  spring, 
and  find  upon  trial  that  it  possesses  many  points  in  its  favor 
oyer  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  in  saving 
it  is  by  far  the  best  general  purpose  plow  I  have  ever  used, 
and  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  in  want  of  a  first-class 
Plow.  JONATHAN  KEEFER. 


New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  Dec.  19, 1878. 
Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.  : 

Gents.  .-—I  took  one  of  your  Plows  on  trial  with  those  of 
other  manufacturers,  and  among  them  was  included  the 
Oliver  Chilled  Plow.  I  gave  each  of  them  a  fair  trial,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  your  Plow  superior  to 
them  in  ail  reBpects.  It  holds  easier,  cleans  perfectly,  and 
draws  lighter,  and  runs  steadily  where  the  other  plows 
would  not  I  also  think  it  pulverizes  the  ground  and  leaves 
it  in  the  best  shaDe  of  any  plow  I  ever  saw.  It  will  pay 
any  farmer  wanting  a  plow  to  give  it  a  trial. 

J.  B.  WALLACE. 


Deerfield,  Mich.,  June  7,  1878. 

Mr.  Burnett: 

The  No.  1  Syracure  Chilled  Plow  I  bought  of  you  last 
spring.  I  can  unhesitatingly  say  is  the  best  general  pur¬ 
pose  plow  that  I  ever  used.  After  using  it  upon  my  farm,  I 
lent  it  to  several  of  my  neighbors  for  trial,  all  of  whom, 
without  exception,  pronounce  it  a  number  one  plow  for 
business.  In  this  section  some  of  the  Chilled  Plows  fail  to 
clear  in  our  sticky  soil.  No  such  objection  has  occurred 
here  with  the  Syracuse  Chilled.  It  runs  light,  holds  easy, 
and  turns  admirably. 

Yours  truly,  ARMON  BARRITT, 


Fredonia,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  12, 1879. 

Packard  &  Co.: 

Dear  Sirs:— I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow'.  I  have  tried  it  in 
sod  and  stubble  ground  both,  and  ir  gave  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  tried  it  in  clover  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
high,  and  it  turned  it  down  so  that  you  could  hardly  see  a 
stalk,  and  there  were  several  of  our  best  farmers  saw  it 
work,  and  they  said  it  beat  anything  they  ever  saw.  As  re¬ 
gards  scouring,  where  I  could  not  get  another  plow  to  turn 
without  clogging,  the  Syracuse  Plow  turned  it  without  a  bit 
of  trouble,  and  I  would  say  to  any  farmer  that  stands  in 
need  of  a  plow  to  try  the  Syracuse  before  purchasing  any 
other  kind,  as  I  think  it  is  the  best. 

Yours  respectfully,  JAMES  McCANN. 


SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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A  D  R  I  A  C  E  ,  PLATT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Buckeye  Mowers  and  Reapers,  and  the  Adrianee  Reaper, 

Manufactory,  Poiiglikecpsie,  N.  Y.  165  Greenwich  St.  (near  Courtlandt  St.),  New  York. 


AD11IANCE  F.EAPER  ON  THE  HOAD. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  ichick  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  Page  256. 

In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  “American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  eaclt,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 

Plowing  In  Clover.—"  F.  II.,”  Wood  Co.,  Ohio. 
To  plow  in  clover  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat  ; 
but  it  is  not  well  to  bury  it  too  deeply.  Just  enough  to 
cover  the  clover  is  right.  It  will  be  best  to  take  a  crop 
of  hay  and  plow  in  the  second  growth,  not  deeper  than  4 
or  5  inches.  Then  work  the  surface  well  with  a  cultiva¬ 
tor  or  harrow  until  fine,  and  drill  in  the  wheat.  The 
more  a  clover  sod  is  worked  with  the  harrow  the  better  ; 
to  roll  the  ground  after  plowing  would  be  advisable,  to 
get  the  soil  compact. 

Adamant  Plows. — “O.  A.,”  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio. 
While  there  are  many  other  good  plows,  the  Adamant  A 
plow,  which  was  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
June,  1878,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  deserved  all  that  was 
said  about  it  at  that  time. 

Devon  Cattle  for  the  Dairy. — “  T.  F.,”  Cecil 


The  ADRIANCE  is  a  light,  strong,  simple,  efficient  REA  PER,  which  will  work  well  in  sill  kinds 
and  conditions  of  grain,  and  combines  more  good  points  than  can  be  found  in  any  other.  It  lias  a 
folding  platform,  and  is  in  all  respects  worthy  to  rank  witli  the  Buckeye  Mower. 

The  BUCKEYE  has  for  21  years  held  its  position  as  the  BEADING  AIOAVER  and  REAPER  of  THE 
WORLD,  because  it  is  superior  to  all  others  in  the  principles  of  its  construction.  It  is  the  only  ma¬ 
chine  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the  farmer;  its  AVERAGE  DURABILITY  has 
been  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  that  of  others,  and  the  COST  OF  KEEPING  IT  IN  REPAIR  BESS 
THAN  ONE-HALF.— Prices  Reduced  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  the  high  standard  of  excellence  in  material  and 
workmanship  can  be  maintained.  Descriptive  Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 


APPLE  GRATER. 


This  Grater  is  first-class  in  every  respect ;  has  iron  cylinder, 
iron  frame,  steel  knives,  adjustable  concaves,  and  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  for  quantity  or  quality  of  work. 


PRECE  REDUCED  TO  $40. 

For  catalogue  of  cider  machinery  and  other  in  formation, 
valuable  to  cider-makers,  address 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

nSlONTCOME  RY’lT" 


Improved  Rockaway  Fas, 

First,  Premiums.  15  Silver  Medals. 
Gold  Medal  at  Md.  Institute  in  1878, 

and  15  First  Premiums  at  other  Fairs. 

No  good  Farmer  can 
afford  to  he  without  one 
of  these.  Fans !  This 
universally  known  Fan 
i  lias  been  victorious  in 
j every  contest,  and  lias 
|  the  approval  ot'  thou- 
1.1 sands  of  Farmers  all 
1  over  this  country.  It  is 
lithe  best  and  cheapest 
Fan  made  for  the  farmer 
and  planter.  It  is  the 
only  Fail  that  will  ef¬ 
fectually  take  out  of 
wheat  the  great  Virginia 
trouble  "Partridge  Pea.” 
Prices  reduced.  Send 
for  circulars  and  price  lists  to  the  manufacturers. 

DORSEY,  MOORE  &  CO., 

68  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Standard  Goods.Gen’l  Agts. 
for  Cornell  Shellerg,  Bier  Giant  Corn  and  Cob 
Mills,  Studebaker  Wagons,  &c. 


Sagan’s  Cid6r  Presses 
Capacity  25  to  30  bar¬ 
rels  per  day ;  easily 
worked ;  very  com¬ 
pact  ;  of  immense 
power.  Not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order.  Gives 
universal  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  only  by 
EWALD  OVER, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
(Send  for  Circular.) 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 


HORSE  RAKES. 


Highest  Award  Medal  of  Honor 

at  the  ,, 

Centennial  and  Vienna  Exhibitions. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

No  Cogs  or  Hatchets,  Easiest  Hand  or  Horse  Dumping. 
Purchasers  prefer  them  to  all  others  for  Durability  and 
Efficiency.  Fully  guaranteed;  so  no  risk  is  incurred  in 
ordering  from  us.  responsible  Agents  wanted  where  we 
have  none. 


Send  Stamp  for  Catalogues  of  RAKES, 
THRESHING  MACHINES,  Ac. 

WHEELER  &,  EtfSELICK  CO., 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 


Consisting  of  Carrier,  Grap¬ 
pling  Fork,  Pulleys,  and 
Hooks.  For  unloading  Hay, 
Grain,  Beans,  Corn  Stalks, 
loose  or  in  bundles,  etc.  Can 
be  used  in  any  barn.  Also, 
Improved  Stacking  Appara¬ 
tus.  Send  for  Circular,  and 
get  valuable  information. 

E.  V.  R.  Gardner  &  Co., 
Johnson’s,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Co.,  Md.  The  Devons  are  the  oldest  known  breed  of 
domestic  cattle,  and  have  been  highly  thought  of  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  usefulness  as  draft  oxen  more  than  on  any 
other  account.  Since  oxen  have  gone  out  of  fashion  as 
draught  beasts,  the  Devons  have  declined;  this  has  also 
been  helped  considerably  by  the  greater  prominence 
given  to  the  Shorthorns  for  beef.  Notwithstanding,  the 
Devons  are  good  cows,  give  rich  milk,  and  yield  the  host 
butter,  hut  they  do  not  hold  out  very  long ;  the  oxen  are 
the  best  workers  and  the  beef  is  unexcelled.  For  light 
and  rough  pastures  there  are  no  better  cattle.  It  is  a 
mere  matter  of  fashion  that  they  have  been  neglected  for 
a  few  years  past.  Their  day  will  doubtless  return  again. 

Little  and  Manure,— “  E.  E.  W.,”  Venngo  Co., 
Pa.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  Pennsylvania  to  apply 
lime  and  manure  together  in  preparing  for  wheat  or  rye. 
The  manure  is  plowed  in  lightly,  and  the  lime  is  then 
spread,  the  ground  is  harrowed,  and  the  seed  is  sown. 
There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  this  practice.  On  the 
contrary,  Pennsylvania  farms  and  farming  are  hard  to 
beat,  and  their  system  might  he  followed  elsewhere. 

“  Wrigglers.” — “  J.  R.  H.,”  Hudson,  O.  With  the 
hundreds  of  letters  that  we  write  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  remember  the  question  of  each  one,  and  the  reply 
made  to  it,  therefore  your  note  is  not  intelligible  so  far 
as  it  refers  to  what  lias  been  written.  When  you  say 
that  “  the  wrigglers  are  not  the  larva;  of  that  musical 
bird,  the  mosquito,”  then  we  can  only  reply  that  the 
wrigglers  that  you  are  talking  about,  and  the  insects  that 
we  know  as  wrigglers  are  two  very  different  things. 

Curing  Warts,— “J.  C.,”  Northfield,  Ct.,  writes 
that  a  number  of  warts  that  he  had  upon  his  hands  sud¬ 
denly  disappeared.  It  occurred  to  him  that  lie  had 
shortly  before  repacked  some  corned  beqf,  and  had  his 
hands  thoroughly  covered  with  brine.  Since  then,  when 
warts  have  appeared,  he  has  cured  them  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  bit  of  corned  beef.  This  is  probably  only  a  con¬ 
venient  method  of  applying  salt,  as  we  can  hardly  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  is  any  efficacy  in  the  beef. 

Abscess  In  a  Cow’s  Beg.— “  O.  C.  M.,”  Meigs 
Co.,  Ohio.  Abscesses  or  suppurating  swellings  may  oc¬ 
cur  from  bruises  or  other  injuries.  They  are  not  likely 
to  lie  occasioned  by  internal  disease.  To  treat  them,  they 
should  lie  laid  open,  and  if  they  have  by  neglect,  become 
fistulous,  the  pipes  should  be  cut  through  freely;  then 
inject  into  the  opening  a  solution  of  10  grains  Nitrate  of 
Silver  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  or  rain  water,  until  the 
diseased  parts  are"  sloughed  off.  After  that,  treat  with 
Compound  Tincture  of  Myrrh  or  some  other  stimulant, 
and  keep  the  parts  clean  by  washing  with  Carbolic  soap 
and  water,  and  protect  with  a  bandage.  Giving  a  few 
doses  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  may  help  the  remedy. 
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Cultivating  Wlieat. — “T.  E.  B.,”  Hutchinson, 
Kans.  Wheat  may  be  drilled  in,  in  rows  12  to  16  inches 
apart,  hy  stopping  up  every  alternate  spoilt.  This  will 
leave  it  in  condition  to  be  worked  with  the  Travis  wheat 
cultivator.  The  advantages  of  cultivating  wheat,  are  cer¬ 
tain  and  sufficient  to  induce  wheat  growers  to  practice  it. 

Bloody  milk. — “L.  N.  Z.,”  Lansing,  III.  When 
a  cow  gives  blood  in  the  milk,  it  is  a  symptom  of  inflamed 
or  congested  udder.  The  usual  remedy  is,  to  give  a  dose 
of  cooling  medicine,  8  to  12  oz.  of  Epsom  salts,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  afterwards  half  an  ounce  of  saltpeter  daily, 
for  a  few  days.  The  udder  may  be  bathed  in  cold  water, 
and  the  food  should  be  light.  Heavy  milkers  are  fre¬ 
quently  troubled  in  this  way. 

Raising  Water. — “  J.  K.  C.,”  St  Louis.  To  work 
a  pump  with  compressed  air,  some  motive  force  must  be 
used  to  compress  the  air.  It  is  a  principle  of  mechanics, 
that  indirect  or  secondary  action,  requires  more  force, 
than  direct  acting,  other  things  being  equal,  because  there 
is  more  machinery  to  move,  and  more  friction  and  inertia 
to  overcome.  The  simplest  motive  power  is  a  windmill, 
and  if  a  “Universal”  pump  were  attached  to  it,  water 
could  be  raised  to  a  tank  with  little  trouble.  It  would 
work  night  and  day,  without  close  attention.  The 
method  of  raising  water  up  an  incline  by  means  of  one 
of  these  pumps  is  described  elsewhere. 

Breeding  an  old  Mare.— “L.  M.,”  Washington 
Co.,  Pa.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  in  breeding  a  mare  at 
the  age  of  13  years.  Many  older  mares,  Goldsmith  Maid 
the  famous  trotter  mare,  for  example,  have  reared  colts. 

Veterinary  Journal.— “J.  II.  J.,”  Polo, Ill.  An 
excellent  veterinary  journal  is  published  monthly,  by  the 
faculty  of  the  American  Veterinary  College,  of  which  Hr. 
A.  Liautard  is  President.  The  address  is  141  West  54th  St. 

“Quarter  or  Tliird  Pitch.”— “n.  A.  S.,” 
Whatcom  Co.,  W.  T.  The  terms  quarter,  third,  or  half 
pitch,  mean  that  the  hight  of  the  peak  of  the  roof  is  as 
far  above  the  level  of  the  plate  as  a  quarter,  third,  or  half 
the  width  of  the  building.  Thus,  if  a  building  is  24  feet 
wide,  a  rise  of  8  feet  perpendicular  in  the  roof  will  he 
one-third  pitch,  and  the  length  of  the  rafter  is  easily 
found  by  the  well  known  rule  of  mathematics,  viz.,  the 
length  of  the  diagonal  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  sides. 

Barley  or  Oats.— “  C.  B.  II.,”  Perry,  N.Y.  Barley 
weighs  48  or  more  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  oats,  32  or  less  ; 
the  husk  of  oats  is  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  weight,  and  it 
is  poor  in  nutritious  quality.  Consequently  barley  should 
be  worth  at  least  50  cents  for  feed,  when  oats  are  worth  30. 

When.  to  use  tlie  Roller.— “  II.”  The  roller  is 
used  for  compacting  the  soil  about  the  seed,  and  for  break¬ 
ing  the  lumps.  The  ground  should  therefore  be  rolled, 
either  before  the  seed  is  sown,  or  immediately  after  it. 
Generally  it  is  used  after  the  seed  is  sown,  as  a  last  finish 
to  the  surface.  To  roll  a  field  after  the  seed  has  grown, 
and  the  crop  is  above  the  surface,  would  not  be  beneficial. 

To  Protect  Animals  from  Flies.— The 

plague  of  flies  has  come  down  from  historic  times,  and 
re-appears  annually.  These  pests  are  nearly  everywhere. 
They  worry  the  horses  in  the  fields,  deprive  them  of  rest 
at  night,  and  keep  them  stamping  so  violently  in  the  sta¬ 
ble,  that  to  sleep  with  an  open  window  if  the  house  is 
not  far  oft',  is  nearly  impossible  ;  they  trouble  the  cows, 
and  render  the  milking  laborious,  and  in  the  house  they 
are  intolerable.  They  most  abound  in  filthy  places,  and 
where  the  scent  of  decaying  matter  invites  them.  Atten¬ 
tion  to  cleanliness  would  mitigate  their  attacks  upon 
horses  in  the  field  and  stable.  Washing  the  sweat  from 
the  animals,  plentiful  use  of  water  and  plaster  in  the  sta¬ 
bles,  or  diluted  carbolic  acid  scattered  about,  and  dark¬ 
ened  windows,  will  drive  them  out  of  stables.  A  linen 
or  cotton  covering  for  the  horse  when  at  work,  will  save 
him  and  the  ijriver  from  annoyance.  A  clean  darkened 
stable  for  the  cows,  will  have  but  few  flies. 

How  to  Keep  a  Cow.—1 “  C.  R.  M.,”  Seneca  Co., 
Ohio.  There  is  no  book  which  is  precisely  suitable  as  a 
hand  hook  for  the  owner  of  one  cow,  although  there  are 
several  which  treat  of  the  management  of  cows  and  cattle, 
but  they  are  too  discursive  for  your  purpose. 

Increase  III  Immigration.— The  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  abroad,  and  various  circumstances, indicate 
that  a  very  large  number  of  European  farmers  are  coming 
to  this  country,— well-to-do  men  with  considerable,  if  not 
large  capital.  “  The  States,”  is  known  everywhere  as  the 
“promised  land,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.”  Even 
those  Icelanders  who  escaped  to  America  from  their  un¬ 
stable  land,  heaved  and  shaken  by  volcanic  eruptions  and 
earth-quakes, and  by  virtue  of  old  associations  with  ice  and 
snow,  chose  their  home  in  northern  Canada,  have  learned 
that  there  is  a  sunny  land  in  the  south,  known  as  “  The 


States.”  Many  of  these  are  pulling  up  their  freshly 
planted,  stakes,  for  a  migration  across  our  borders.  And 
this  attraction  hitherwards,  exists  in  spite  of  frequently 
published  statements  of  the  “oppressive  labor;”  “the 
hard  fare ;”  the  “  hugger-mugger  life,”  “and  the  wretched 
diet  of  American  farmers  and  laborers.”  This  sounds 
amusing  to  us,  who  see  “  the  rest  of  th’e  world,”  pouring 
its  dissatisfied  millions  upon  our  continent,  anxious  to 
share  our  comforts,  our  land,  and  our  varied  wealth. 

“Doctoring  Horses.” — “G.  W.  M.,”  Gibson 
Co.,  Ind.  Horses  or  other  animals,  if  well  taken  care 
of,  need  very  little  or  no  physicing  or  doctoring.  The  less 
of  this,  the  better,  if  care  is  taken  to  prevent  trouble,  by 
good  regular  feed,  and  attention,  and  no  over  driving. 
“  Tellor’s  Hiseases  of  Live  Stock  ”  gives  ample  directions 
for  preparing  aud  administering  medicines,  in  which 
Law’s  “Veterinary  Adviser  ”  is  deficient.  By  washing  the 
horses  with  carbolic  soap  suds,  and  letting  this  dry  on 
the  skin,  the  attacks  of  the  Buffalo  Gnat  will  be  prevented. 
There  is  nothing  else  better  for  giving  a  horse  an  injec¬ 
tion,  than  a  pig’s  bladder,  with  an  elder  wood  tube,  one 
inch  in  diameter ;  this  should  be  made  smooth  and  well 
oiled,  before  it  is  used. 

To  Prevent  Horses  Gnawing  Feed 
Troughs. — “E.  II.,”  Springfield,  Ohio,  writes;  “Try 
painting  the  troughs  and  adjacent  woodwork  with  tar; 
it  seems  a  perfect  remedy.” — We  have  covered  the  edges 
of  the  troughs  and  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the  stall  with 
sheet  zinc;  this  is  a  perfect  remedy;  the  horses  let  it 
severely  alone,  after  having  completely  destroyed  a  set 
of  white  oak  troughs  thoroughly  soaked  with  tar.  It  is 
rather  costly,  but  is  cheap  in  the  end.  Sheet  iron 
would  be  cheaper  and  probably  equally  effective. 

Orchard-Grass.— “J.H.  C.,”  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 
Orchard-Grass  is  very  valuable ;  for  some  uses  it  surpasses 
Timothy.  It  is  earlier,  grows  better  in  the  shade,  makes 
a  fuller  and  quicker  growth  after  cutting,  and  is  leafy 
and  makes  good  aud  nutritious  hay,  if  cut  when  young. 
It  should  be  sown  thick  ;  40  lbs.  of  seed  in  the  chaff,  is 
sufficient  for  an  acre  with  10  lbs.  of  Ked  Clover.  It  will 
grow  well  in  an  orchard  and  in  open  woods. 

Jersey  Herd  Books.— “  Texas.”  There  are  two 
Jersey  herd  books ;  one  is  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Herd 
Kecord,  and  the  other  is,  we  believe,  an  older  record 
than  that.  The  prevailing  colors  among  Jersey  cattle  is 
fawn  and  white ;  steel  gray  or  mouse-color,  with  black 
points,  is  a  recent  fashion,  and  there  are  animals  with 
some  black  on  them.  A  good  Jersey  may  be  of  any  color. 

Self-Binding  Harvesters. — “D.  J.,”  Perqui- 
mons  Co.,  N.  C.  A  self-binding  harvester  is  made  by  the 
Champion  Reaper  and  Mower  Co.,  whose  business  notice 
was  conspicuously  set  forth  in  our  advertising  columns 
in  June.  This  binder  uses  twine  instead  of  wire,  as 
do  some  others,  which  are  objected  to  on  that  account. 

Information  about  Seeds  and  Crops.— 

“W.  T.  B.,”  and  others.  In  the  Hints  about  work  given 
every  month,  we  try  to  meet  most  of  the  questions  that 
are  constantly  arising  as  to  quantities  of  seed,  time  for 
sowing,  aud  general  management  of  crops.  These  hints 
are  timely,  and  being  drawn  from  actual  experience  on 
the  farm,  and  in  the  orchard  and  garden,  will  bo  found 
useful.  In  the  Hints  for  this  month,  will  be  found  re¬ 
marks  about  sowing  millet,  buckwheat,  and  turnips,  all 
seasonable  information. 

Steel  Bits. — “  L.  A.  N.,”  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
steel  bits  are  made  by  Crane  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  These 
are  really  solid  steel  bits,  being  manufactured  with  great 
care  to  prevent  any  weakness  or  flaws  in  them,  and  are 
perfectly  safe  for  any  horse. 

Tbe  Plague  of  Goplicrs. — “  J.  S.  S.  P.,”  Ben¬ 
ton  Co.,  Oregon,  writes,  that  his  crop  of  wheat  last  year 
promised  him  a  handsome  return,  but  just  as  the  grain 
was  in  the  milk,  the  gophers  came,  and,  by  the  time  for 
cutting,  it  was  a  total  loss — the  few  spots  left  not  paying 
for  the  labor  of  harvesting.  After  passing  through  his 
field,  the  gophers  made  their  winter  quarters  near  by, 
and  in  March  last  began  their  work  upon  the  young  crop, 
taking  all  before  them.  Consequently  Mr.  P.  was  obliged 
to  be  after  them  every  day,  and  up  to  May  20th  he  had 
killed  225.  The  pelts  he  tans  with  the  fur  on,  and  the 
carcasses  are  used  to  fertilize  his  garden.  Mr.  P.  fails  to 
say  how  he  killed  them;  others  may  wish  to  know. 
We  hope  his  industry  may  be  rewarded  by  a  good  crop. 

Itivc-for-ever  as  a  Weed.— In  old  gardens 
there  is  sometimes  found  the  Garden  Orpine,  ( Sedum 
Telephium),  more  frequently  called  “Live-for-ever,”  and 
sometimes  “Aaron’s  Rod.”  If  a  stem  be  hung  up  against 
the  window,  or  in  a  light  place,  it  will  go  on  and  grow 
and  bloom,  its  thick  succulent  leaves  and  stems  contain¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  store  of  food  to  continue  the  growth.  Un- 


fortuuately  this  garden  curiosity  has,  in  many  places,  es¬ 
caped  and  become  a  weed,  and  a  weed  that  has  come  to 
stay.  No  ordinary  treatment  will  kill  it.  A  friend,  whose 
grounds  are  sadly  infested,  called  a  few  days  ago  for  sug¬ 
gestions;  he  had  tried  grubbing  only  to  increase  the 
trouble,  every  bit  of  root  becoming  a  plant.  We  advised 
him  to  cut  the  plants  oft’  even  with  the  ground,  and  to  put 
every  bit  upon  the  brush  heap  and  burn  it.  Then  to  lay 
over  the  roots  a  heavy  mulch  of  whatever  was  at  hand, 
bog-hay,  straw,  tan-bark,  saw-dust,  whatever  would  so 
cover  the  roots  that  new  shoots,  should  they  start,  could 
not  reach  the  light.  We  feel  sure  that  this  thoroughly 
done  must  succeed.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  exterminating  this  rapidly  increasing  weed, 
we  hope  they  will  give  others  the  benefit  of  it. 

Building  Boats.— “G.  S.  V.,”  Oswego,  Kansas. 
Pull  directions  for  building  a  lap-streak  boat  with  ribs 
were  given  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  October, 
1872.  This  and  any  other  number  can  be  had  for  15  cts. 

Profit  in  Slieep.— “J.  F.  H.,”  Macon  Co.,  Mo. 
There  is  probably  more  profit  in  sheep  just  now  than  in 
any  other  farm  stock.  Wool  is  low,  but  in  proportion  to 
oilier  farm  produce  the  price  is  good,— 30  to  35  cents  a 
pound  for  wool  now,  is  far  better  than  the  same  price  10 
or  12  years  ago,  when  other  things  were  more  than  double 
the  present  rates.  Live  sheep  are  higher  now  tiian 
they  have  been  for  years.  A  well  kept  flock  will  pay. 

Disease  of  the  Giver  in  Poultry.— Hr.  J.  B. 

Moore,  Washington,  writes  that  he  has  found  2  grain 
doses  of  “  Blue  Pill  ”  (“  Blue  Mass  ”)  given  every  24  hours 
for  several  days  in  succession,  to  cure  the  so-called 
chicken  cholera,  and  the  similar  disease  in  turkeys.  This 
disease  does  not,  as  generally  supposed,  exist  in  the 
bowels,  but  is  a  blood  disorder  originating  in  the  liver, 
and  is  akin  to  the  hog  cholera ;  it  doubtless  springs  from 
similar  causes.  Hr.  Moore  states  that  he  has  had  favora¬ 
ble  reports  from  persons  who  have  used  this  remedy. 

The  Millers’  National  Association.— As¬ 
sociation,  as  a  means  of  self  protection,  is  adopted  by 
almost  every  staple  industry  (curiously  excepting  agri¬ 
culture),  as  providing  means  for  self  protection  and  as¬ 
sistance.  The  Millers  have  State  Associations,  and  a 
National  one  was  recently  held  at  Chicago.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Association  were  marked  by  an  evident 
community  of  interests  between  it  and  the  farmers. 
This  was  shown,  in  one  way,  by  the  liberal  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  in  regard  to  seed  wheat.  The  feeling  expressed 
by  the  Association  was,  that  millers  should  assist  farm¬ 
ers  in  every  possible  way  to  procure  the  best  seed  wheat, 
and  furnish  it  to  them  at  cost.  An  Indiana  miller  stated 
that  he  had  given  out  300  bushels  of  Mediterranean  seed 
wheat  the  present  season  at  5  cents  a  bushel  over  cost,  to 
pay  for  handling.  This  is  an  important  matter  to  con¬ 
sider  before  the  next  seed  time  arrives.  It  is  certainly  as 
much  to  the  farmer’s  advantage  to  procure  seed  of  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  the  most  salable,  as  it  is  to  the  benefit  of 
the  millers  to  procure  the  best  flouring  wheat.  A  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  would  be  beneficial  to  both  parties. 

Poultry-Keeping;  for  Profit.— “A  Reader,” 
New  York.  It  would  not  be  wise  for  an  inexperienced 
person  to  begin  poultry-keeping  for  profit  with  several 
hundred  fowls  at  the  outset.  The  probability  is,  that  he 
would  have  too  much  on  his  hands  and  would  fail.  This 
has  been  the  common  experience,  and  every  success¬ 
ful  case  within  our  knowledge  has  grown  up  from  small 
beginning.  Learn  to  succeed  with  a  few,  and  then  en¬ 
large  the  business  as  experience  is  gained. 

How  to  Fertilize  a  Poor  Spot.— If  there  is  a 
poor  spot  in  a  pasture  field,  it  may  be  fertilized  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  lump  of  rock  salt  there,  under  a  shelter,  and  turning 
■heep  into  the  field  and  feeding  them  a  few  ounces  each 
of  cotton-seed  meal  daily.  The  sheep  will  gather  about 
the  salt  and  leave  a  large  share  of  manure  there. 

Garget  or  Caked  Udder.— “B.  W.,”  Vernon, 
Conn.  Garget  may  be  very  easily  prevented.  A  week  or 
more  before  the  time  for  calving,  the  condition  of  the 
udder  should  be  closely  watched.  If  it  becomes  full  of 
milk,  and  is  inclined  to  be  hard,  draw  the  milk  and 
relieve  the  udder.  Feed  the  cow  sparingly,  and  if  in 
good  flesh,  give  only  dry  hay.  If  there  is  any  fever,  aud 
the  udder  is  hard  and  hot,  one  ounce  of  saltpeter  may  be 
given.  When  the  calf  is  dropped  the  cow  should  be 
milked,  and  the  milking  should  be  frequent;  the  calf  may 
be  permitted  to  suck  on  the  off  side  while  the  milk  is 
drawn  by  hand  on  the  near  side.  This  will  prevent  the 
cow  from  keeping  up  her  milk.  The  feed  should  be  light 
for  a  week,  and  until  danger  is  past,  when  it  may  be  in¬ 
creased  gradually.  The  remedy  consists  in  reducing  the 
feed,  giving  a  dose  of  salts  (12  oz.)  and  1  ounce  of  salt¬ 
peter  afterwards,  bathing  the  udder  in  warm  water,  and 
drawing  the  milk  with  a  tube,  or  injecting  a  little  soda 
dissolved  in  water  if  the  milk  is  hardened  in  the  udder. 
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Farm  Engines. — “T.  T.  F.,”  Nashville,  Ohio. 
The  power  of  a  vertical  engine  is  equal  to  that  of  a  hori¬ 
zontal  one,  if  it  is  equally  well  made  ;  the  vertical  engine 
occupies  but  little  room.  There  are  many  kinds  of  en¬ 
gines  mentioned  in  our  advertising  columns,  all  of  which 
are  made  by  responsible  manufacturers,  and  we  can  not 
say  which  is  the  best  of  them. 

Packing  Eggs.— “A.  T.,”  St.  Jo,  Mo.  There  is 
no  secret  in  packing  eggs.  The  material  used  is  “milk 
of  lime,”  which  is  another  name  for  whitewash,  and  is 
prepared  precisely  as  for  whitewashing.  Tiie  fresh  eggs 
are  packed  in  a  barrel,  and  the  lime-wash,  well  stirred 
and  then  strained,  is  poured  over  them.  The  eggs  must 
be  fresh  when  packed,  and  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Patent  Method  of  Spaying  Cows,- “  J.  A.,” 
W.  T.  There  are  quacks  abroad  who  pretend  to  spay 
cows  by  some  secret  processes  or  by  Ihe  use  of  an  injec¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  known  methods  of  preventing  cows 
from  breeding,  but  the  old  and  common  one  of  removing 
the  ovaries.  Any  person  who  may  be  induced  to  pay  $5 
for  any  other  method,  patented  or  not,  will  lose  his 
money,  unless  he  values  the  experience. 

Stomach  Staggers,  or  Congestion  of  the 
Brain, — “H.  C.  N.,”  Freeborn  Co.,  Minn.  Long  con¬ 
tinued  indigestion  frequently  acts  upon  the  brain  and 
produces  congestion,  with  convulsions  or  paralysis.  The 
symptoms  most  common  are  sleepiness,  stupidity,  shak¬ 
ing  and  swaying  of  the  head,  irregular  motion  when 
walking  or  running,  and  occasionally  frantic  actions  of 
the  limbs  or  insane  and  violent  frenzy.  The  bowels  are 
constipated  and  a  cough  is  often  present.  The  proper 
treatment  is  to  relieve  the  bowels  by  active  purging,  by 
giving  a  quart  of  linseed  oil,  and  to  relieve  the  brain  by 
applying  cold  water  or  pounded  ice  to  the  head.  The 
food  should  he  changed,  and  only  that  which  is  soft,  laxa¬ 
tive.  and  easily  digested,  be  given. 

To  Learn  Cai»onizing.— “  B.  S.  W.,”  Wood- 
lawn,  Conn.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  learning  the  art  of 
making  capons  with  the  directions  given  recently  in  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  and  with  the  instruments  there 
described.  To  begin,  kill  a  young  cockerel  for  the  table, 
and  then  follow  the  directions;  the  bird  can  be  used 
afterwards  and  will  not  be  lost.  If  the  attempt  is  not  satis¬ 
factory,  try  again  until  sufficient  confidence  is  gained  to 
practice  on  a  living  bird.  After  three  or  four  attempts, 
one  will  usually  be  able  to  make  a  successful  operation. 

Gastric  Irritation  and  Vomiting  in  Cat¬ 
tle, — “  W.  L.  S.,”  Black  Hawk,  La.  Vomiting,  which 
is  rare  witli  cattle,  is  a  symptom  of  gastric  irritation, 
whicli  may  occur  from  various  causes.  Poisonous  herb¬ 
age,  indigestion,  or  nervous  disorder  may  each  cause  the 
trouble.  To  treat  the  difficulty  the  cause  should  be  disco  i- 
ered  ;  if  the  origin  is  in  the  stomach,  as  is  probable,  laxa¬ 
tive  and  soothing  drinks  may  be  given,  such  as  well 
boiled  oatmeal  or  linseed-meal  gruel.  If  there  is  a  large 
collection  of  gas  in  the  stomach,  that  should  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  use  of  the  trochar,  or  by  the  administration 
of  half-ounce  doses  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  dissolved  in 
water,  and  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

“Hoof  Oil.”— “ D.  M.,”  Chicago.  The  best  hoof 
dressing  is  pure  glycerine.  Crude  petroleum  dries  the 
hoof  and  makes  it  brittle.  Whenever  hoofs  are  washed 
they  should  be  dressed  with  glycerine. 

Cost  of  Raising  Pigs. — “  G.P.,”  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  A  very  good  estimate  of  the  cost  of  producing  pork 
may  he  made  from  the  value  of  corn.  With  well-bred 
pigs,  such  as  Essex.  Berkshire,  Poland-China,  and  York¬ 
shire,  44  lbs.  of  corn  will  make  a  pound  of  pork,  and  the 
manure  should  pay  the  cost  of  attention.  Where  corn  is 
worth  half  a  cent  a  pound,  it  is  manifest  that  pork  may 
be  produced  at  half  the  cost  of  that  where  corn  is  worth 
one  cent  a  pound  ;  excepting  the  disadvantage  arising 
from  distance  from  market,  and  the  freight  which  has  to 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  cheaper  pork. 

Nervousness  in  Cows.- “  J.  II.  D.,”  Adams  Co., 
Ohio.  If  cows  “strain  and  dribble”  during  milking,  it 
is  no  symptom  of  urinary  trouble.  Many  cows  do  this. 
In  the  writer’s  dairy  of  20  cows,  half  of  them  do  this, 
which  is  only  done  through  nervousness  and  by  nervous 
sympathy  of  the  urinary  organs  with  the  udder,  while 
the  milk  is  being  drawn. 

Liming  Sheep  Skins  and  Pulling  Wool. 

— “  J.  C.,  Jr.,”  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Sheep  skins  should  be 
soaked  in  water  24  hours  before  putting  on  the  lime. 
The  lime  is  slaked  and  made  into  a  paste,  which  is 
spread  upon  the  flesh  side  of  a  skin,  a  second  skin  is  laid 
upon  the  first  with  the  flesh  side  upon  the  lime;  and 
others  are  laid  upon  these  in  pairs  with  lime  between  the 
two  flesh  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  stack,  in  which  they 
undergo  a  sweating.  In  this  condition  they  remain  for 


24  hours,  when  the  wool  can  be  easily  pulled  from  the 
skin.  The  quantity  pulled  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
fleece,  and  varies  from  2  to  6  pounds,  or  sometimes  more. 

Maoley  or  Polled  Cattle.— “  H.,”  Richmond, 
Va.  “Mooley”  is  a  term  used  chiefly  by  the  Irish  to 
designate  hornless  cattle.  Polled  is  the  proper  word  It 
has  been  customary  among  Irish  and  some  English 
drovers  to  poll  their  beef  cattle,  to  get  rid  of  the  objec¬ 
tionable  horns,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  more  quiet  feed¬ 
ers.  The  advantages  of  this  practice  has  led  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  naturally  polled  cattle,  and  this  class  of 
beasts  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  until 
there  are  two  hornless  breeds  of  beef  cattle,  the  Angus 
and  Galloway,  and  one  of  milking  cattle,  the  Norfolk 
(and  Suffolk;.  It  would  doubtless  be  an  advantage  eco¬ 
nomically  to  get  rid  of  all  horns  ;  but  the  public  taste 
has  not  yet  been  educated  so  far  as  that. 

White  Specks  in  Rutter.— “T.  W.W.,”  Hud¬ 
son,  Mich.  White  specks  in  butter  may  be  caused  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  Some  milk  may  remain  when  the  butter  is 
worked.  The  cream  may  have  been  kept  too  long,  and 
curdled  milk  be  gathered  in  the  butter;  impure  salt  will 
cause  the  defect,  and  in  some  cases  the  milk  itself  is  to 
blame.  Some  cows  give  milk  from  which  good  butter 
never  can  be  made.  It  is  proper  to  discover  the  true 
cause  before  trying  a  remedy. 

A  Cow  not  to  be  Rred  from.— “J.  P.  J.,” 
Ashtabula,  Ohio.  A  cow  that  has  any  weakness  of  the 
generative  organs,  is  not  fit  for  a  breeder.  Tendency  to 
garget  is  a  positive  objection  in  Ibis  respect.  Strong 
progeny  can  not  be  expected  from  defective  cows. 

Cooling  Milk.— Milk  cannot  be  safely  carried  any 
considerable  distance  in  the  hot  weather  without  previous 
cooling.  Where  there- is  a  deep,  cool  well,  or  a  cool 
spring,  the  cans  may  be  let  down  into  the  water  and  the 
milk  stirred  until  it  is  cooled  down  to  50  degrees.  A  box 
may  then  be  provided  into  which  the  cans  may  he  placed 
with  ice  around  them,  mixed  with  cut  hay  or  straw  chaff 
to  absorb  the  water  as  the  ice  melts. 

Lumber  for  Milk  Rooms,- “P.  B.  P.,”  Dutch¬ 
ess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Pine  should  not  be  used  for  building  a 
milk  room,  on  account  of  its  odor.  That  will  pass  off  in 
time,  and  will  be  much  lessened  by  plastering;  hemlock 
or  spruce,  being  odorless  when  seasoned,  are  far  better. 
A  good  milk  house  may  be  made  by  lathing  and  plaster¬ 
ing  outside  as  well  as  inside,  the  outside  plastering  be¬ 
ing  made  with  stucco  or  hydraulic  lime  cement,  and 
painted  with  “  Asbestos  ”  or  similar  paint. 

Preserving  Manure.—"  C.  T.  K.,”  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.  When  it  is  desired  to  keep  manure  for  a  time 
for  future  use,  it  should  be  heaped  in  flat  low  piles,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  rain,  which  will  keep  it  moist.  With  suf¬ 
ficient  moisture,  and  when  packed  close  by  treading,  it 
decomposes  slowly,  and  may  be  kept  six  months  with 
benefit.  There  is  no  necessity  to  put  earth  nor  anything 
else  upon  it.  as  there  will  be  no  appreciable  waste,  ex¬ 
cept  in  weight,  which  loss  consists  chiefly  in  water  and 
carbonic  acid.  Fresh  manure  may  be  spread  upon  the 
surface  at  any  time  during  the  winter,  or  used  as  top¬ 
dressing  at  any  other  time  without  serious  loss. 

Well  Educated  Girls.— The  St.  Paul  “Pioneer 
Press  ”  is  responsible  for  the  following,  which,  so  far  as 
the  education  is  concerned,  is  a  good  advertisement 
enough  to  fill  the  halls  of  the  college  named  to  more  than 
overflowing,  even  if  the  incentive  of  the  last  sentence 
were  omitted,  and  to  that  sentence  might  be  added  that 
when  such  young  ladies  have  the  “  yes  ”  or  “  no  ”  to  say, 
none  but  good  men  need  apply.  We  quote:  “At  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College  every  girl  in  the  Junior  Class 
has  learned  how  to  make  good  bread,  weighing  and 
measuring  her  ingredients,  mixing,  kneading,  and  bak¬ 
ing,  and  regulating  her  fire.  Each  has  also  been  taught 
to  make  yeast  and  hake  biscuits,  puddings,  pies,  and 
cake  of  various  kinds ;  how  to  cook  a  roast,  broil  a  steak, 
and  make  a  fragrant  enp  of  coffee  ;  how  to  stuff  and  roast 
a  turkey,  make  oyster  soup,  prepare  stock  for  other 
soups,  steam  and  mash  potatoes  so  that  they  will  melt  in 
the  mouth,  and,  in  short,  to  get  up  a  flrst-class  meal,  com¬ 
bining  both  substantial  and  fancy  dishes,  in  good  style. 
Theory  and  manual  skill  have  gone  band  in  hand.  Vast 
stores  of  learning  have  been  accumulated  in  the  arts  of 
canning,  preserving,  and  pickling  fruits,  and  they  have 
taken  practical  lessons  in  all  the  details  of  household 
management,  such  as  house-furnishing,  care  of  beds  and 
bedding,  washing  and  ironing,  care  of  the  sick,  care  of 
children,  etc.  The  girls,  we  are  informed,  are  also  thor¬ 
oughly  grounded  in  science,  mathematics,  and  English 
literature;  but  this  is  of  slight  moment  compared  with 
the  foregoing  catalogue  of  virtues.  If  there  is  anything 
that  challenges  the  unlimited  respect  and  devotion  of 
the  masculine  mind,  it  is  ability  in  woman  to  order  well 
her  own  household.  Each  one  of  these  Iowa  girls,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  will  marry  within  six  weeks  after  graduation.” 
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Nuts  and  Nubbins. 

A  button  is  a  small  event  which  is  always  coming  off. 

What  ship  has  two  mates  and  no  captain  ?  A  courtship. 

A  man  who  is  good  company  for  himself  is  always 
good  company  for  others. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  be  robbed  of  your  good  name,  do 
not  have  it  printed  on  your  umbrella. 

The  woman  that  maketh  a  good  pudding  in  silence  is 
better  than  she  who  maketh  a  tart  reply. 

Square  umbrellas  are  reported  as  the  latest  things  in 
Paris.  Ours  are  never  round— when  wanted. 

Josh  Billings  says :  “  There  is  no  perfect  substitute  for 
wisdom,  but  silence  is  the  best  yet  discovered.” 

It  is  said  that  mosquitoes  are  bred  upon  the  waters. 
In  that  case  they  will  return  again  before  many  days. 

“Tommy,  my  son,  what  is  longitude “A  clothes¬ 
line,  papa.”— “  Prove  it,  my  son.”— “  Because  it  stretches 
from  pole  to  pole.” 

A  venerable  parent  about  to  purchase  a  piano  for  his 
daughter,  asked  the  agent  if  he  hadn’t  one  with  a  handle 
in  the  end,  “so  we  can  all  give  it  a  turn  once  in  a  while.” 

Philosophers  say  that  shutting  the  eyes  makes  the 
sense  of  hearing  more  acute.  A  wag  says  that  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  many  closed  eyes  that  are  to  be  seen  in 
church. 

Father  to  sleepy  boy — “  Come,  James,  yon  ought  to  he 
up  with  the  lark  on  such  a  beautiful  morning.”  Matter- 
of-fact  boy — “  That’s  all  right,  buthow’m  I  goiu’  to  get 
up  there  ?  ” 

Accomplishments.  Aunt  Florence:  “And  can  you 
read  yet,  Ruth?”— Ruth  :  “I  should  think  so,  indeed  1 
and  I  know  geography,  and  history,  and  sums,  and  I’ve 
got  two  second  teeth.” 

“My  dear,”  said  n  wife  to  her  husband,  “I  really 
think  it  is  time  we  had  a  greenhouse.”—"  Well,  my  love, 
paint  it  any  color  you  please — red,  white,  or  green  will 
suit  me,”  responded  the  husband. 

Boots  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  occasionally  dug 
up  in  London,  with  skeletons  of  cats.  The  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  boots  and  cats  show  that  the  ancients  were 
not  much  better  at  aiming  than  we  of  to-day  are. 

A  sceptic,  who  was  badgering  a  simple-minded  old  man 
about  a  miracle  and  Balaam's  ass,  finally  said :  “  How  is 
it  possible  for  an  ass  to  talk  like  a  man?  ” — “  Well,”  re¬ 
plied  the  honest  old  believer,  with  meaning  emphasis, 
“  I  don’t  see  why  it  ain’t  as  easy  for  an  ass  to  talk  like  a 
man  as  It  is  for  a  man  to  talk  like  an  ass.” 

At  a  funeral  in  Ireland,  the  clergyman  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  sex  of  the  deceased.  He  accordingly 
leaned  over  to  the  sexton,  and  said:  “Shall  I  say 
*  brother  ’  or  ‘  sister  ’  here  departed.” — “  It’s  neither,  sir,” 
whispered  the  man  ;  “shure  it  was  only  an  acquaint¬ 
ance!” 

A  young  lady  hesitating  for  a  word  in  describing  the 
character  of  a  young  man  who  had  displeased  her  said, 
“  He  is  not  a  tyrant,  not  exactly  domineering,  but  —  ” — 
“Dogmatic”  suggested  her  friend.— “No,  he  has  not 
dignity  enough  for  that ;  I  think  pupmatic  would  con¬ 
vey  my  meaning  admirably." 

This  is  a  boy's  composition  on  girls;  “Girls  are  the 
only  folks  that  has  their  own  way  every  time.  Girls  is 
of  several  thousand  kinds,  and  sometimes  one  girl  can 
be  like  several  thousand  girls  if  she  wants  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  This  is  all  I  know  about  girls,  and  father  says  the 
less  I  know  about  them  the  better  off  I  am.” 

Some  of  the  carts  and  drays  for  the  large  city  estab¬ 
lishments  are  elegantly  decorated,  and  they  often  bear 
names,  such  as  “  Little  Mary,”  “  Ready  Boy,”  etc.  The 
other  day  we  saw  a  name  which,  divided  up  by  slats  on 
the  headboard,  was  rather  puzzling;  it  appeared  thus: 
PICK  |  LEB  |  LOS  |  SOM.  The  sign  on  the  side  of  a 
large  Preserving  and  Pickling  house  gives  a  help  to  this 
unintentional  puzzle. 

In  one  of  the  English  colonies  a  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  was  lately  held  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  fit 
persons  to  some  of  the  government  offices.  One  of  the 
candidates  inadvertently  spelled  the  word  Venice  with 
two  n’s  thus,  Vennice.  The  examiner,  a  clever  man,  but 
not  always  a  correct  speaker,  sternly  inquired,  “  Do  you 
know,  sir,  that  there  is  but  one  hen  in  Venice  ?’’ — “  Then 
eggs  must  be  scarce  there,  ”  was  the  ready  reply.  The 
candidate  passed. 

“  All,  yes,  my  son,”  said  Mr.  Smilly,  as  he  was  strolling 
under  the  moonlit  heavens  the  other  evening,  “  there  are 
a  great  many  wonderful  things  in  the  firmament ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  the  constellation  of  the  ‘great  bear,’ 
which  is  so  beautifully  mixed  up  with  the  ‘dipper’  that 
you  always  have  to  remember  that  the  tail  of  the  dipper 
is  the  handle  of  the  bear,  in  order  to  tell  the  other  from 
which.” 

Shoot  High.— A  ready-made  clothes  peddler  complained 
to  one  of  our  Generals  at  the  West  that  the  redskins  had 
killed  his  son  “  Shakep,”  and  worse  than  all,  had  stolen  12 
pairs  of  his  pants.  The  general  told  him  that  as  soon  as  he 
catched  up  with  the  demons  he  would  stop  their  deviltries 
for  good  and  all. — “  Yes,  I  know,  Sheneral,  I  know,”  eagerly 
whispered  the  clothing  dealer,  “  dot’s  all  right,  but  ven  you 
come  up  mit  dose  Indians  vot  got  dose  new  pants  on,  for 
kracious  sake,  Sclieneral,  tole  de  soldiers  to  shoot  high  !  ” 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  dancing  party  given  in  a 
certain  neighborhood  in  Texas,  and  most  of  the  ladies 
present  brought  their  babies,  whose  noisy  perversity  re¬ 
quired  too  much  attention  to  permit  the  mothers  to  en¬ 
joy  the  dance.  A  number  of  gallant  young  meo  volun¬ 
teered  to  mind  the  young  ones  while  the  parents  in¬ 
dulged  in  an  old  Virginia  breakdown.  No  sooner  had 
the  women  left  the  babies  than  their  volunteer  nurses 
changed  their  clothes,  giving  the  apparel  of  one  to  an¬ 
other.  The  dance  over,  it  was  time  to  go  home,  and  the 
mothers  hurriedly  took  each  a  baby  in  a  dress  of  her 
own,  and  started,  some  to  their  homes  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  off.  ani  were  far  on  their  way  before  daylight. 
But  the  day  following  there  was  a  tremendous  uproar  in 
the  settlement:  mothers  discovered  that  a  single  night 
had  changed  the  sex  of  their  babies ;  and  then  com¬ 
menced  the  liveliest  pedestrianism;  living  miles  apart,  it 
required  two  or  three  days  for  the  parents  to  unmix  the 
babies,  and  as  many  months  to  restore  them  to  their 
natural  sweet  dispositions.  To  this  day  it  is  unsafe  for 
any  of  the  baby  mixers  to  venture  into  the  neighborhood. 
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A  little  fellow  began  to  maul  and  tease  the  family  cat,  in 
the  blind  hope  of  turning  her  into  the  maui-tease  variety. 

A  true  woman  lovetli  flowers— the  kind  the  new  spring 
bonnets  are  trimmed  with. 

“  Two  for  a  scent,”  as  the  drug  clerk  said  when  a  young 
couple  entered  the  store  and  asked  for  a  bottle  of  cologne. 

Mrs.  Partington  says  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  steam¬ 
boat  explosions  is  to  make  engineers  bile  the  water  on  shore. 

There  is  many  a  man  strong  enough  to  hold  a  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  yet  not  strong  enough  to  hold  his  own  tongue. 

A  country  paner  says  :  “  A  child  was  run  over  by  a  wagon 
three  years  old,  and  cross-eyed,  with  pantalets  on.” 

“Why,  Willie,”  said  his  mother  at  dinner,  “you  can't 
possibly  eat  another  plate  of  pudding,  can  you?  “  Oh,  yes, 

I  can,  ma ;  one  more  plate  will  just  nil  the  Bill.” 

“  Love  is  an  internal  transport !  ”  exclaimed  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  poet.  “  So  is  a  canal-boat,”  said  a  practical  old  for¬ 
warding  merchant. 

“  Pa,”  said  a  little  four-year-old,  “  there’s  a  poor  man  out 
there  that  would  give  anything  to  see  you.”— “  Who  is  it,  my 
son  ?  “  It  is  a  blind  man.” 

Counsel  to  witness— “  You’re  a  nice  sort  of  fellow,  you 
are!”  Witness— “I’d  say  the  some  thing  of  you,  sir,  only 
Pm  on  my  oath.” 

An  old  fellow  reading  a  newspaper  headline,  “  War  against 
the  Afghans,”  said  he  was  glad  of  it ;  he  never  did  like 
“  them  circus  blankets.” 

“  What,”  said  an  inquisitive  young  lady.  “  is  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  color  for  a  bride?”  We  may  be  a  little  particular  in 
such  matters,  but  we  should  prefer  white. 

It  is  said  that  afternoon  marriages  are  the  present  style  in 
England.  Can’t  be.  There  never  was  a  marriage  before  Eve. 
What,  never?  No  never!! 

A  coroner’s  verdict  reads  thus :  “  The  deceased  came  to 
his  death  bv  excessive  drinking,  producing  apoplexy  in 
the  minds  of  the  Jury.” 

The  “  Saratogian  ”  tells  of  a  clergyman  at  the  recent  con¬ 
ference  who  saw  the  placard,  “  Leave  your  dog  outside,” 
and  tried  to  purchase  a  dog  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
regulations. 

Mrs.  Partington  Again.—”  Poor  man !”  said  the  old  lady ; 
“and  so  he’s  really  gone  at  last!  Ninety-eight,  was  he? 
Dear !  dear !  to  think  how  that  if  he’d  lived  two  years  more 
he'd  have  been  a  centurion.” 

In  struggling  to  make  a  dull-brained  boy  understand  what 
conscience  Is,  a  teacher  finally  asked,  “  What  makes  you  feel 
uncomfortable  after  vou  have  done  wrong?”—1 “Eather’s 
leather  strap,”  feelingly  replied  the  boy. 

“  O,  granny !”  cried  little  Tommy  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 

“  I  just  seen  the  biggest  ant !  It  couldn’t  begin  to  get  inter 
that  door.”  Granny  was  duly  excited,  but  not  so  much  as 
when  Tommy  told  her  it  was  an  eleph-ant. 

A  widow,  intending  to  succeed  her  husband  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  hotel,  advertised  that  “  the  hotel  will  be  kept  by 
the  widow  of  the  former  landlord,  Mr.  Brown,  who  died  last 
summer  on  a  new  and  improved  plan.” 

An  exchange  prints  fourteen  rules  for  spoiling  a  child— and 
the  quickest  and  most  certain  rule  is  omitted.  If  you  want 
to  spoil  a  child,  give  the  youngster  a  didn’t-know-it-was- 
loaded  pistol  to  play  with.  It  goes  right  to  the  spot. 

A  boy  from  New  York  went  into  the  country  visiting.  He 
had  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk.  He  tasted  it,  and  then  hesi¬ 
tated  a  moment,  when  his  mother  asked  him  if  he  didn’t  like 
it,  to  which  he  replied,  smacking  his  lips  :  “  Yes,  ma,  I  was 
wishing  our  milkman  would  keep  a  cow.” 

Miss  Susan  King  recently  saw  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  country  newspaper:  “How  to  get  Rich— A  rare 
secret— Send  twenty-five  cents  to  George  Fullerton,  box  413, 
Portland,  Me.”  Prompted  by  curiosity,  she  forwarded  the 
money  and  received  the  following  reply :  “  Work  night  and 
day  and  never  spend  a  cent.” 

A  Great  Mystery  Explained.— “  Why  does  lightning 
So  rarely  strike  twice  in  the  same  place?”  Prof.  Wortman 
asked  tile  new  boy  in  the  class  in  Natural  Philosophy.— 
“Hub.”  said  the  new  boy,  “it  never  needs  to.”  And  it  is  a 
little  singular  that  nobody  had  thought  of  that  reason  before. 

Mrs.  Shoddy's  views  are  interesting  to  those  who  are 
thinking  about  keeping  a  carriage.  She  says  that  she  has 
thought  itall  over,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  brooches 
are  a’most  too  large,  that  these  ’ere  coupons  are  too  shut  up, 
but  that  a  nice  stylish  pony  phantom  seems  to  be  the  thing. 

Tlie  editor  of  a  backwoods  paper  is  reported  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  New  Testament  on  his  desk  the  other  day.  He  at 
once  wrote  an  elaborate  review  of  it,  and  was  very  much 
disappointed  when  the  foreman  brought  his  copy  back  and 
told  him  it  was  not  a  new  book. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  said  an  Irish  barrister,  “  it  will 
be  for  you  to  say  whether  this  defendant  shall  be  allowed 
to  come  into  court  with  unblushing  footsteps,  with  the  cloak 
of  hypocrisy  in  his  mouth,  and  draw  three  bullocks  out  of 
my  client’s  pocket  with  impunity.” 

Mrs.  Dunshudder  fed  a  tramp  yesterday,  because  he  wore 
an  old  army  coat  of  faded  blue.— “  You  went  through  the 
war?’  said  the  sympathetic  soul.— “  Yes’m  :  I  was  a  drum¬ 
mer,”  and  when  the  fellow  reached  the  sidewalk  he  con¬ 
cluded  the  sentence,  “  for  a  hardware  store  in  Chicago.” 

The  last  man  will  have  an  awfully  lonesome  time  of  it. 
Nobody  to  borrow  money  of ;  nobody  to  dun  him  or  raise 
his  rent;  no  gas  meter  to  make  things  lively;  no  book 
agents;  no  life  insurance  man,  and  no  oldest  inhabitants  to 
declare  that  it  is  the  most  remarkable  weather  we  have 
ever  had. 

Bookseller— “ What  sort  of  books  do  you  want,  sir?” 
Ba<rgs_“  O,  such  books  as  a  gentleman  generally  has !  ” 
Bookseller—”  And  how  many  ?  ”  Baggs— “  Wal,  my  liberery 
is  twelve  by  fifteen,  and  I  want  it  full.”  Bookseller—”  Will 
you  have  them  bound  in  Russia  or  Morocco  ?  ”  Baggs—”  0, 
don’t  send  so  far !  Have  them  bound  in  Loudon.” 

He  has  broken  his  promise  to  marry  the  girl,  and  her  father 
wanted  a  money  consideration  to  help  heal  a  wounded 
heart.  The  young  man  said  he  would  consider  a  reasonable 
proposition.  “Well  then,”  said  the  irate  fattier,  who  was 
seeking  justice  for  his  daughter,  “  young  man,  how  does  a 
dollar  and  a  half  strike  you !  ” 

A  short  time  ago  a  little  boy  went  with  his  father  to  see  a 
colt.  He  patted  the  colt’s  head  and  made  quite  a  fuss  over 
it,  until  finally  the  stable-man  told  him  to  be  careful  that  the 
colt  did  not  turn  round  and  kick  him.  When  the  little  chap 
went  home  his  mother  asked  him  what  lie  thought  about  the 
colt.  “I  like  him  pretty  well,”  was  the  reply.  ’’He’sreal 
tame  in  the  front,  but  lie’s  awful  wild  behind.” 

The  class  in  Natural  History  were  being  put  through  the 
facings,  and  to  show  their  knowledge  the  pedagogue  went  a 
little  aside  from  the  text-book  and  asked  where  down  came 
from.  There  was  an  awful  pause  for  a  few  minutes,  which 
was  finally  broken  by  a  little  four-foot-nothing  with,  “  They  | 
get  it  in  the  ground.” — “  In  the  ground  !  How’s  that  ?’ 

— “  Why  down  in  a  coal  mine,  sir.” 

Milliner  (to  Captain,  who  has  been  buying  a  hat  for  his 
wife)—”  Tell  your  wife,  if  she  wants  it  dressy,  to  put  a 
panache  of  six  feathers  poised  high  on  one  side,  with  feath¬ 
ers  curling  forward,  place  a  lizard  or  beetle  to  hold  it,  and 
put  another  lizard  on  the  band  that  covers  the  curtain. 
That’s  easy  to  remember.”  The  Captain  (to  his  wife)— 

“  She  said,  if  you  wanted  it  dressed  up,  to  put  a  pancake  and 
sixteen  poisoned  feathers  curled  up  forrid,  clap  on  some 


lizards  and  beetles  to  belay  them  with,  and  cover  the  lizard 
on  the  band  with  your  curtains.” 

One  of  the  secretaries  of  a  Church  Missionary  Society,  a 
distinguished  man,  was  about  to  preach  to  a  colored  con¬ 
gregation,  when  he  was  introduced  by  the  regular  minister 
of  the  church,  a  black  man,  in  these  words:  “Now  den, 
bruddun,  I’se  heah  to  info’m  you  dat  Bruddah  Blank  is  gwine 
to  preach  to  you  to-day.  He  is  de  Seccatary  of  de  Missionary 
Society,  a  distinguished  an’  a  eloquent  man  -in  fac’,  my 
bruddun,  he  is  a  soundin’  brass,  an’  a  tinklin’  cymbal.” 

Snodgrass  loaned  Smith  his  scythe  sharpener  three  or  four 
months  ago,  and  the  home  that  once  knew  that  scythe  sharp¬ 
ener  now  knoweth  it  no  more.  Meeting  Smith  the  other 
day,  says  Snodgrass :  “  Smith,  firearms  are  dangerous 

things,  very  dangerous ;  even  a  scythe  rifle  will  go  off.” 
Smith  said,  “  He,  He,”  but  he-  didn't  look  a  bit  pleasant. 
When  he  got  home  he  threw  himself  in  a  chair  and  his  cane 
at  the  cat,  and  said  he :  “  I'll  never  borrow  another  tiling  of 
that  Snodgrass  if  I  live  a  hundred  years."  And  he  never 
will. 

A  stranger  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  car  lienee  to  Boston  in 
easy  attitude,  His  feet  upon  a  large  black  trunk.  The  gentle¬ 
manly  conductor,  going  his  rounds,  at  the  first  station 
politely  informed  the  stranger  that  the  trunk  must  be  put  in 
the  baggage  car.  To  which  the  stranger  nothing  replied. 
At  the  second  station  the  displeased  conductor  more  de¬ 
cidedly  told  the  stranger  that  he  must  put  the  trunk  in  the 
baggage  car.  To  which  the  stranger  nothing  replied.  At 
the  third  station  the  vexed  conductor  more  imperatively 
told  the  stranger  that  he  must  put  the  trunk  in  the  baggage 
car,  or  it  would  be  put  off  the  train.  To  which  the  stranger 
nothing  replied.  At  the  fourth  station  the  irate  conductor 
had  the  trunk  put.  off  and  left.  At  the  fifth  station  the  molli¬ 
fied  conductor,  addressing  the  stranger,  begged  him  to  re¬ 
member  that  he  but  did  what  his  duty  required,  and  that 
lie  had  only  did  it  after  repeated  warnings,  and  that  it  was 
solely  the  stranger  s  fault.  To  which  the  stranger  laconic¬ 
ally  replied :  “  Don’t  care ;  ’taint  my  trunk  !  ” 


'i'lie  Cattle  Contagion.— Pleuro-pneumonia,  or 
Lung  Fever,  is  a  serious  contagious  disease,  which  now 
prevails  more  or  less  among  the  cattle  of  the  Middle  and 
Atlantic  Stales,  extending  from  Connecticut  to  North 
Carolina.  The  region  thus  covered  contains  over  6,000,- 
000  head  of  catlle,  and  much  of  the  flue  blooded  stock  of 
the  country.  This  malady  can  be  extirpated — as  the 
history  of  its  former  outbreaks  teaches — but  only  by 
vigorous  and  united  measures.  The  Health  Officers  of 
Now  Yoik,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  working 
in  union,  and  a  strict  quarantine  of  the  infected  herds, 
and  the  killing  of  all  diseased  cattle  is  demanded  by 
them.  As  fresh  outbreaks  occur  from  time  to  time,  in 
quarters  where  least  expected,  a  thorough  inspection  of 
all  herds  in  the  East  should  be  made.  While  the  three 
northern  States  mentioned,  are  active  in  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  pleuro-pneumonia,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Mary- 
lane,  and  North  Carolina  are  doing  little  or  nothing  in 
this  direction.  There  are  35,000,000  head  of  cattle  west 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  should  diseased  cattle  be  taken 
from  the  east  into  the  vast  herds  of  the  prairies  and 
plains,  as  may  be  done  at  any  time,  an  untold  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property  might  result.  Wc  are  pleased  to  see 
that  the  United  States  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  providing 
—though  in  a  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  man¬ 
ner— for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  among  live-stock,  and  that  §25,000  is  appropriated 
for  that  purpose.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  quar¬ 
antine  all  diseased  or  suspicious  stock — first  confine  the 
disease,  and  then  destroy  it  by  destroying  the  animals. 

Exclusive  Control  of  Plants.— A  friend  in 

Howard  Co.,  Did.,  writes  that  last  fall  he  purchased  of  a 
person  claiming  to  represent  a  certain  nursery,  plants  of 
the  strawberry,  “  Sharpless’  Seedling.”  This  party  re¬ 
presented  that  they  had  the  whole  control  of  the  sale  of 
this  variety,  and  that  all  others  offered  as  that,  could  not 
be  true  to  name.  This  season  there  comes  another  per¬ 
son,  claiming  to  represent  a  nursery  in  Western  New 
York,  and  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  country.  Agent 
No.  2  solicited  orders  for  the  “  Sharpless,”  asserting  that 
his  nursery  had  exclusive  control,  and  that  no  oiliers 
could  supply  the  plants  true  to  name.  Our  friend  is  in 
trouble,  would  like  to  know  who  has  the  true  “Sharp¬ 
less,”  and  properly  thinks  it  hard  that  lie  should  buy 
a  few  plants  at  a  high  price,  propagate  them  to  get  a  sup¬ 
ply  to  set  out  a  bed,  and  then  learn  that  he  has  not  the 
true  kind — and  we  quite  agree  with  him.  Our  friend’s 
mistake  was  in  buying  of  a  travelling  agent  at  all,  unless 
he  had  the  most  positive  proof  that  he  did  represent  the' 
nursery  as  claimed,  and  that  the  plants  would  be  sent 
directly  to  him  by  the  proprietors  thereof.  There  is 
much  risk  in  dealing  with  these  “agents;”  there  arc 
some  honest  men  in  the  business,  but  the  proportion  of 
these  to  the  dishonest  is  so  very  small,  that  in  this  land 
of  mails  and  express  companies,  there  is  no  possible  rea¬ 
son  why  the  dealings  should  not  be  directly  with  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  nursery.  As  to  the  exclusive  control  of  a 
plant— when  one  claims  this,  it  is  safe  to  regard  him  with 
caution,  if  not  suspicion.  The  name  of  the  nursery  from 
which  the  plants  are  said  to  have  come,  is  not  given  ;  but 
that  of  the  second  one  is,  and  we  run  no  risk  in  saying 
that  if  the  “agent”  claimed  that  this  nursery  had  exclu- 
I  sive  control  of  the  “  Sharpless,”  he  did  so  on  his  own 
account.  ’The  proprietors  of  the  nursery,  being  men  of 
high  character,  could  not  make  such  a  claim,  as  they 
know  it  is  not  true,  and  more  than  that,  they  know  that 
we  know,  and  that  niany  others  know,  that  it.  is  not  true. 
Our  Maryland  friend  and  others  may  be  sure  that,  if  a 
plant  is  worth  having,  it  can  be  had  without  running  the 
risks  that  attend  dealing  with  agents.  As  to  the  “  Sharp¬ 


less”  it  may  be  had  of  a  dozen  or  more  dealers,  who  have 
a  business  reputation  at  stake,  and  who  on  I  his  account- 
let  alone  any  higher  motive — could  not  commit  the  folly 
of  sending  out  a  plant  that  they  did  not  know  to  be  true 
to  name.  Caution  and  a  careful  reading  of  our  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  would  save  many  troubles  of  this  kind. 

Mineral  for  a  Name. — A  soft  black  shining  min¬ 
eral  comes  from  “F.  L.,”  Southport,  Ct.  It  is  easily 
broken  up  into  small  scales,  which  have  the  brilliancy  of 
polished  steel.  It  is  only  a  form  of  a  very  common  ore 
of  iron,  which  mineralogists  call  Hematite,  ar,d  it  is  one 
of  the  valuable  ores  for  producing  iron.  As  it  splits  up 
into  thin  plates  like  mica,  is  called  micaceous  iron.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  fancy  work  ;  being  broken  up  fine,  it 
is  sprinkled  upon  articles  that  have  been  coated  with 
mucilage;  when  that  dries,  the  scales  of  micaceous  iron 
stick  fast,  and  give  the  article  a  very  pretty  appearance. 

A  Handy  Hook,  for  its  special  object,  and  for 
many  others,  is  the  “ Eight  Hand  Record  and  Ready 
Reference, for  Leading  Advertisers,"  issued  by  H.  P.  Hub¬ 
bard,  the  Advertising  Agent  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  The 
principal  cities  and  villages  having  newspapers,  arc  given 
alphabetically,  for  the  States,  Territories,  and  British 
America;  the  population  of  each  according  to  the  last 
census ;  also  the  estimated  circulation  of  each  newspaper, 
except  the  “  cooperative  ”  ones,  which  are  arranged  to¬ 
gether  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  work  has  a  popular 
interest,  therefore,  aside  from  its  utility  to  advertisers. 
For  these,  a  blank  space  is  provided  against  each  paper, 
for  inserting  advertising  orders. 

Feeding  Calves.— Every  stock  raiser  and  farmer 
shouldknow  the  importance  of  good  care  and  the  proper 
treatment  to  a  calf  during  the  first  few  months  of  its  life. 
The  greatest  profit  comes  from  full  and  judicious  feeding 
during  what  is  the  natural  period  of  suckling.  But  the 
natural  method  is  not  the  most  profitable  to  the  owner  of 
the  calf.  The  milk  which  the  cow  gives  is,  almost  every¬ 
where,  worth  more  than  the  calf  would  be  were  it  allowed 
to  feed  upon  it.  The  question  then  is,  what  shall  we 
feed  the  calf?  The  pure,  fresh  milk  from  the  cow  is  what 
it  would  naturally  have,  therefore  it’s  food  should  be  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  in  composition,  but  less  in  its  market  value. 
In  most  cases  it  must  be  put  upon  skim  milk  as  the  next 
best  food.  This  lacks  the  cream  of  the  pure  milk  ;  it  is 
milk  less  a  large  part  of  its  oily  element.  If  we  can  re¬ 
store  this  oil  from  another  and  a  cheaper  source,  we,  in  a 
good  measure,  restore  the  milk  to  the  calf.  This  can  be 
done  by  using  linseed  meal,  of  which  a  half  a  pint  should 
be  mixed  with  a  gallon  of  the  skim  milk.  During  the 
first  few  days  the  young  calf  should  have  the  milk  as  it 
comes  from  the  cow  and  may  be  allowed  to  get  it  the 
natural  way  ;  after  tliis  it  is  to  be  weaned  and  the  change 
from  the  first  milk  to  the  warm  skim  milk  begun.  This 
change  should  be  gradual  and  not  completely  made  until 
several  weeks  have  elapsed. 

Coloring  Mosses. — One  of  our  friends  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory  ask  how  to  color  moss.  Though  the 
color  is  not  stated,  we  assume  it  to  be  green.  Moss  is 
used  in  various  kinds  of  ornamental  work,  but  as  it  dries 
of  a  dull  faded  color,  it  must  be  dyed  to  give  a  lively  tint. 
Large  quantities  of  dyed  moss  are  imported  for  use  in 
artificial  flower  making  and  other  fancy  work.  A  cor¬ 
respondent,  whoso  other  recipes  we  have  found  to  be 
useful,  a  long  time  ago  sent  us  directions  for  coloring 
moss.  One  of  these  is  to  dissolve  in  two  quarts  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  two  ounces  of  alum  aud  one  ounce  of  tincture 
of  Indigo  Carmine,  making  the  solution  in  a  glazed  ves¬ 
sel.  The  moss,  tied  in  small  bunches  and  thoroughly 
cleaned,  is  immersed  in  the  solution  for  a  few  minutes, 
or  until  of  the  proper  color.  As  a  cheaper  dye,  he  says  : 
“In  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  four  ounces 
each  of  Alum  and  Celestial  Blue,  in  fine  powder,  and 
immerse  the  moss  while  the  liquid  is  quite  warm.”  The 
trouble  about  these  recipes  is,  that  probably  there  is  no 
demand  for  these  modern  dyeing  materials  away  from 
large  cities,  and  our  correspondent  would  be  unable  to 
procure  them.  Aniline  dyes  of  all  colors  are  put  up  for 
family  use,  and  these  will  no  doubt  answer  for  moss. 
If  neither  are  to  be  had,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done. 

Pigeon-berry  or  Poke  in  the  Garden.— 

What  is  known  as  “  Pigeon-berry”  in  New  England  has 
various  other  names  in  different  localities,  among  them 
are  “Poke,”  “Garget,”  “Cocurn,”  “Cancer  Root,” 

“  Skoke,”  “  Skoka,”  aud  “  Pecatacelleloe  ’’—which  last, 
quite  puts  to  shame  its  botanical  nam e  Phytolacca  decan- 
dra.  A  few  years  ago  the  European  papers  announced 
that  Phytolacca  was  hardy  in  Belgium ;  then  one  English¬ 
man  found  it  was  hardy  in  his  part  of  England;  as  soon 
as  this  was  announced,  another  Englishman  found  it  was 
hardy  with  him;  then  more  Englishmen,  not  to  be  out 
done,  found  it  was  hardy  in  other  parts,  and  at  last  the 
fact  that  “Pigeon-berry”  was  generally  hardy  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  settled.  In  Europe  it  is  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
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mental  plant;  well  it  may  be,  for  there  are  few  finer  ob¬ 
jects  in  early  autumn  than  a  large  plant  of  it.  Thoreau 
—we  think  it  was— described  its  rich  ripeness  in  deserved 
terms.  We  should  cultivate  it,  aud  nurse  it,  did  it  come 
from  Japan  aud  cost  $5  a  root,  and  no  garden  would  be 
complete  without  it.  But  it  is  not  in  the  ornamental 
garden  that  we  would  now  speak  of  Poke— to  use  its 
shortest  name.  Whoever  has  not  eaten  the  tender,  just 
developing  shoots  of  this,  dressed  as  asparagus,  or  as 
spinach,  his  missed  one  of  the  choicest  of  vegetables. 

It  is  sometimes  compared  to  asparagus,  but  it  is  not  like 
that— it  is  a  thing  by  itself,  and  as  good  in  its  way  as  is 
asparagus  in  its.  Knowing  from  early  youth  the  great 
excellence  of— must  we  say  it— “  Pigeon-berry  greens,” 

It  has  long  been  in  the  writer's  mind  to  sometime  try 
what  cultivation  would  do  for  it.  Iu  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  “sometime  is  no  time  at  all,”  and  the  only  true 
way  is  to  carry  out  such  intentions  at  once.  As  to  the 
“  poke,”  we  have  been  anticipated.  The  idea  is  ours, 
but  some  one  else  has  put  it  in  practice,  and  that  some 
one  else  is— a  lady.  We  have  only  imagined  how  excel¬ 
lent  improved  Poke  must  be,  but  our  Illinois  correspond¬ 
ent  has  the  advantage  of  us — she  knows  it.  The  lady  trans¬ 
planted  young  seedlings  all  along  her  garden  fence  ;  she 
also  had  large  roots  dug  up  and  set  out.  From  these  last 
she  says :  “  We  have  had  the  finest,  fattest ,  Poke-berry 
greens  ever  eaten.”  In  answer  to  our  suggestion  that  the 
tops,  when  mature,  would  occupy  too  much  room,  she 
writes,  that  when  the  plants  get  well  tip  she  has  them 
cut  off  at  3  or  4  feet,  and  that  this  leaves  foliage  enough 
to  mature  the  root.  Those  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
this  plant,  should  understand  that  only  the  young  shoots 
are  used;  these,  when  they  first  appear  above  ground,  are 
as  large  as  ones  finger  or  larger  when  6  inches  or  more 
high,  and  before  the  leaves  have  developed.  While  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  rich  garden  soil  will  greatly  increase  the 
size  and  tenderness  of  these  shoots,  the  great  advantage 
gained  is,  being  able  to  cut  them  when  wanted,  aud  not 
being  obliged  to  hunt  for  them  in  the  wild  state. 

Best  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  Crop.— Drill  it  in 
With  your  wheat  this  fall,  with  a  barrel  of  Premium  Bone, 
to  each  acre.  You  can  make  no  less  expensive  experiment 
than  this.  You  can  make  no  trial  of  fertilizer,  which  will 
be  so  positively  sure  to  pay  you  a  handsome  profit.  First, 
in  a  grand  yield  of  wheat.  Second,  in  a  sure  catch  of  grass. 
Third,  in  a  heavy  yield  of  grass.  Fourth,  in  a  good  sod 
to  turn  down.  The  best  results  from  the  use  of  Premium 
Bone,  are  on  clay  and  loam  soils,  for  it  supplies  the  miss¬ 
ing  link  iu  the  round  of  plant  food  elements.  The  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  grain  of  wheat  shows  in  1000  parts,  “  3  parts 
Sulphuric  Acid,  7  parts  Per-oxide  of  Iron,  16  parts  Silica, 
2S  parts  Lime,  91  parts  Soda,  120  parts  Magnesia,  237  parts 
Potash,  498  parts  Phosphoric  Acid.”  Phosphoric  Acid  is 
the  missing  element.  Premium  Bone  supplies  it  in  the 
largest  amount,  and  most,  available  form. 

In  Clay  and  Loam  Soils,  all  the  elements  except  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid,  are  abundant.  Thousands  of  farmers  will 
testify  .that  Premium  Bone  has  produced  larger  crops  of 
wheat  and  grass  than  has  common  manure,  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  the  cost  of  Premium  Bone  does  not  exceed 
one-half  the  cost  of  bought  manure.— Premium  Bone 
analysis  27  to  28  per  ct.  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  6  per  cl. 
Ammonia.  In  Premium  Bone  the  farmer  buys  more 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  more  Ammonia  in  a  highly  availa¬ 
ble  form  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  fertilizer.  Our 
correspondence  is  heavy,  and  we  have  no  time  to  answer 
idle  letters.  In  writing  us,  assure  us  that  you  are  a  farm¬ 
er,  and  that  you  are  an  honest  inquirer  after  the  best 
fertilizer  for  wheat  and  grass,  and  your  letter  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Any  farmer  who  will  get  up  a  club 
order  in  his  township  or  neighborhood  will  receive  a  fair 
compensation  for  his  trouble.  Be  prompt.  Address 
EXCELSIOR  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Salem,  Ohio. 
From  the  “  Ohio  Farmer :  ”  “  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Premium  Bone,  when  barreled  up,  is  clean,  Pure  Bone 
ground  fine.  Nothing  added  to  it,  nor  taken  from  it.” 
Premium  Bone  is  as  staple  as  Flour,  as  Pure  as  Gold. 
Positive  Purity  protects  the  Farmer. 

AEMEES  INCREASE  THE  YIELD 

OF  YOUR  CROPS  BY  USING 
JOKES'  PAT.  Polished  Steel  DRILL  POINTS, 

Which  fit  all  drill  boots,  cut  fiat  bottom  furrows,  cover  with 
moist,  mellow  soil  (rather  than  dry  surface  earth),  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  crowding  the  seed  into  a  space  of  but  one  inch  in 
the  rows,  spread  it  three  and  four  inches,  thus  allowing  the 
plant  ROOM  TO  STOOL,  so  conducive  to  its  subsequent 
growth  and  proper  development. 

.TONES’  SEEDING  AND  CUBTIVATING  At¬ 
tachment  is  also  easily  adjusted  to  any  drill,  spreads  the 
seed  4,  5,  and  6  inches  in  the  rows,  and  my  experience  with 
it  seeding  and  cultivating  my  present  wheat  crop  of  150 
acres,  warrants  me  in  placing  it  head  and  shoulders  above 
any  other  device. 

Address,  for  particulars,  JOHN  A.  JONES, 

Circulars  free.  Mt.  Pleasant, 

Agents  wanted ;  reference  required.  Del. 

A  THOROUGHBRED  JERSEY  BUIBL  for  sale, 
4  yea'  s  old ;  color,  solid  fawn,  black  points  ;  very  valua¬ 
ble  for  stock  purposes,  as  more  than  90  per  cent  of  his  get 
have  been  heifers. 

JNO.  H.  BURGIN,  No.  7  E.  Logan  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
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Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New;  Being  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Plans,  Exterior  and  Interior  Views,  Illustrating 
the  Alteration  and  Remodeling  of  several  Suburban  Re¬ 
sidences.  Witli  Explanatory  Text.  By  WILLIAM  M. 
WOOLLETT,  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  Author  of  “  Villas  and  Cottages.”  One  Oblong 
Volume,  7x11.  Price  $1.50. 


Bicknell  &  Co.’s  Specimen  Book  of  100  Archi¬ 
tectural  Designs. — This  work  shows  a  great  variety  of  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views  from  various  publications, 
and  is  a  very  desirable  book  for  builders  aud  all  who  contemplate  building.  One  Svo.  Volume.  Handsomely 
Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00. 

Ames’s  Oompendinm  of  Practical  and  Ornamental  Penmanship,— containing  forty-eight  iixi4  plates, 
giving  more  than  Twenty  Complete  Alphabets,  with  numerous  designs  for  Borders,  Engrossed  Resolutions, 
Memorials,  Testimonials,  Monograms,  Title  Pages,  etc.,  designed  for  the  use  of  Draughtsmen,  Artists,  and  Pen¬ 
men.  By  DAN’L  T.  AMES.  Large  4to.  Price,  Cloth,  $5.00  ;  Half  Leather  and  Gilt,  $7.50. 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture.— Containing  Twelve  Folio  Plates,  showing  Twelve  Designs  and  Eight  Sec¬ 
tions  for  Doors,  Stairs,  Window  Finish,  Mantels,  Wainscoting,  etc.,  and  Two  Elevations  for  Dwellings  in  French 
and  Italian  Style.  One  Folio  Volume,  Flexible  Cloth.  $3.00. 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads. — 46  Plates,  8vo,  cloth.  Reduced  from  $3.50  to  $2.50. 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages.— One  Volume  Oblong  8vo„  of  40  8x12  Plates.  Cloth,  Price  $3.00. 

Gould’s  Carpenters  and  Builders’  Assistant,  and  Wood-Workers;  Guide.— containing  Twenty-seven 
Plates,  fully  described.  Revised  Edition.  Svo.  Volume,  bound  in  Cloth,  Price  $3.00. 

Cummings’s  Architectural  Details,— One  Large  Quarto  Volume,  Fifty-six  Plates.  Reduced  from  $10  to  $6. 
CrofF’s  Progressive  American  Architecture.— One  Large  Quarto  Volume,  Ninety-seven  Plates.  Reduced 
from  $10.00  to  $6.00.  _ 

The  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  9x12  Weil  Filled  Plates  of  WOODEN  and  BRICK 
BUILDINGS  with  DETAILS,  are  now  Published  in  Five  Large  Quarto  Volumes,  each  Complete 
in  Itself,  under  the  following  Titles,  at  the  Very  Low  Prices  Named. 

Bicknell’s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture.— Containing  Sixty-six  Plates  (Plates  1-66  W.  and  B  Buildings), 

shown)"  Plans,  Elevations.  Views,  Sections,  aud  Details  of  low-priced,  medium  and  first-class  Cottages,  \  lllas, 
Farm  Houses  and  Country  Seats.  Also  Specifications  for  Frame  and  Brick  Dwellings,  etc.,  etc.  Drawings  to 
Scale.  Price  $6.00. 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts  — Containing  Twenty-two  Plates  (Plates  67-89  W.  and  B  Build¬ 
ings),  showing  Thirty-four  designs  of  Street  Fronts  for  Dwellings,  Stores,  and  Banks,  including  several  Plates  of 
Details.  Drawings  to  Scale.  Price  $4.00. 

Bieknell’s  Public  Buildings. — Containing  Twenty-one  Plates  (Plates  90-108  and  133-135  W.  and  B.  Buildings), 
showing  Libraries,  Town  Hall,  Masonic  Hall,  Hotels,  Opera-House,  Court-House,  and  Railway  Stations,  including 
a  variety  of  details  of  same,  descriptive  letter-press,  etc.  Drawings  to  Scale.  Price  $3.o0. 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture.— Containing  Twenty-three  Plates  (109-132  w.  and  B. 
13  ihkH  ] 1  "s)  sliowi  n "  Tw  e  n  ty-si  x  P  Ians  aud  Elevations  of  District,  Village,  and  City  School-Houses  ;  Twenty-five 
Plans,  Elevations,  Views,  and  Sections  of  medium  and  low-priced  Churches,  including  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
Church  Detoils,  etc.  Designs  to  Scale.  Price  $3.00. 

Bicknell’s  Stables,  Out-Buildings,  Fences,  and  Miscellaneous  Details —containing  Twenty-four  Plates 
(130-160  W.  and  B.  Buildings),  showing  Sixteen  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Views  ot  Stables,  several  Out-Bmldings  and 
Fences,  and  over  One  Hundred  Miscellaneous  Details.  Also  Summer-Houses,  Seaside  Cottages,  Boat-House,  Street 
View  of  Twelve  Dwellings;'  etc.  Elevations  and  Plans  to  Scale.  Price  $2.50. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Plates  contained  in  the  five  volumes  described  above,  are  also  contained  in  two 
volumes,  bound  in  library  style,  half-leather,  at  $9.00  each,  under  the  original  title  of 

41  Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.” 

Volume  1  contains  plates  1-S0;  Volume  2,  81-160.  If,  after  the  purchase  of  one  or  two  of  the  five  volumes  named, 
the  two  volumes  in  lialf-leather,  price  $18.00,  should  be  preferred,  we  will,  on  receipt  of  balance  111  cash  and  the  one 
or  two  volumes  returned,  prepaid,  in  good  order,  ship  by  express  the  two  volumes,  subject  to  express  charges. 

Withers’  Church  Architecture.— By  Frederick  clarke  withers,  illustrated  with  Plans,  Elevations, 

and  Views  of  Twenty-one  Churches  and  Two  School-Houses,  Photo-Lithographed  from  Original  Drawings  ;  also, 
full  descriptive  Letter-press,  which  includes  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  showing  Construction  and  Details. 
One  large  volume  of  fifty-one  9x14  plates,  substantially  bound  iu  extra  cloth,  sent  by  express  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  upon  receipt  of  price,  $15.00. 

Bieknell’s  Detail,  Cottage,  and  Constructive  Architecture,— Containing  Seventy-five  large  Lithographic 
Plates  published  under  the  direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell,  showing  a  great  variety  of  Desigus  for  Cornices,  Brackets, 
Windows  aud  Window  Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay  aud  Dormer  Windows,  Observatories,  Towers,  Chimney 
Tops  Balconies,  Canopies,  Scrolls,  Gable  aud  Sawed  Ornaments,  Fences,  Stairs,  Newels,  Architraves,  Mantles, 
Plaster  Finish,  etc.,  including  Forty-five  Perspectives,  Elevations  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs  for  Cottages,  with 
Details  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Summer-Houses,  Villas,  Seaside  Cottages  and  Country  Houses,  together  with 
Fourteen  Designs  for  Street  and  Store  Frouts,  with  inside  finish  for  Stores  and  Banks ;  also,  Framing  for  Dwellings, 
Barns  Exhibition  Buildings,  Roofs,  Bridges,  etc.,  etc.,  making  in  all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Bmlders, 
Carpenters,  and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling  Wood,  Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  Large  Quarto 
Volume  sent  free  by  Mail  or  Express,  on  receipt  of  Price,  $10.00. 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder,  with  Supplement —Fifth  Edition.  May  1st,  1878.  Shows  Elevations  and  Plans 
for  Cottages,  Villas,  Suburban  Residences,  Farm  Houses,  Stables  and  Carnage  Houses,  Stole  Fionts,  School 
Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses,  and  a  Modern  Jail.  Also,  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Public  and  Pnvate 
Buildings,  with  approved  form  of  Contract  and  Specifications,  containing  Seventy-seven  9x12  Plates,  Brawn  to 
Scale,  "iving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Country,  being  an  Original  \\  oik, 
COMPRISING  THE  DESIGNS  OF  TWENTY  ARCHITECTS,  representing  the  New  Euglaud,  Middle,  VV  estern, 
and  South-Western  States.  One  Large  Quarto  Volume.  Price,  with  Supplement,  $10.00. 

Supplement  to  Bicknell's  Village  Builder.  Fifth  Edition.  May  1st,  1878. 

Containing  Twenty  Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modem  and  Practical  Designs 
for  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of  moderate  cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans, 

Sections  and  a  Variety  of  Details,  all  Drawn  to  Scale.  Also,  a  full  set  of 
Specifications  with  approved  form  of  Contract,  and  estimates  of  cost.  One 
Superb  Quarto  Volume,  mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Price,  $4.00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Is  double-acting,  throws  a  continuous  stream  40  ft.  Use¬ 
ful  for  sprinkling  lawns  and  roads,  washing  windows,  ex¬ 
tinguishing  fires,  throwing  liquid  poison  to  destroy  worms, 
on  plants,  fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  etc.  Very  simple,  durable, 
and  easy  to  work.  Price,  $5.00.  Manufactured  only  by  The 
American  Machine  Co.,  Nos.  1916-1924  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.,  and 
128  Chambers  St.,  New  York;  L.  M.  Kumsey  &  Co., St. Louis, 
Western  Agent. 

MoxtflURl 

Cheapest  ami  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 

COR5IISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  AVis. 


SOLD  AT  GOIiD  PRICES* 

The  Original  Improved 
UNION  CHURN. 

Introduced  14  years  ago,  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard  churn  of  the 
country.  Easily  operated  and  easily 
cleaned,  making  beautiful  butter  by 
the  extra  working  of  the  dasher  on 
the  butter  while  churning.  Our  Union 
Churn  lias  been  awarded  the  first  prize 
over  all  competitors  at  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  State  Fairs.  Everv  Churn  war¬ 
ranted.  Address  TIFFIN  UNION 
CHURN  CO.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


LILLY’S  PATENT 


BUTTER  WORKER 

is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the 
only  complete  and  effective  self- 
feeding  machine  in  the  market, 
mixing  the  salt  and  imitating 
hand-work  to  perfection.  Send 
for  circular  and  see  the  list  of 
prominent  dairymen  now  using 
them. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBEES, 

316  K:ice  St.,  Pliilu.,  Pa. 

Ri4JEriUTMaa%-Vir.'lJI'lwl..l»l.l  .mu  u  IIIM#«| _  _ 

Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  f  atertown,  N.  T. 

Capital  $200  000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $216,645.62.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy-holders,  January  1st,  1879,  $1,150,- 
063.99.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
fire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

Its  well-known  excellence  as  a  Wash-Blue  commends  it 
to  every  grocer  as  an  article  of  sure  sale.  Housekeepers 
using  it  once  will  buy  again. 

D.  S.  WIETBERGER,  Proprietor, 
No.  233  North  Second  street,  Philadelphia. 

A  WONDERFULLY  INTERESTING  BOOK, 

ENTITLED 

THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

BY  DR.  SCHWAB,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  YIENNA  MILITARY 
GYMNASIUM,  ETC. 

From  the  German  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann. 

50  cts,  by  mail.  5  copies  $2,  12  copies  $4. 
M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  Publisher,  13  &  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


DREADER!  BEFORE  BUYING  A 

PIANOorORGAN 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  my  latest  20-page  Illustrated  News¬ 
paper  with  much  valuable  information  Free.  New 
Pianos,  @125,  @135  and  upwards.  New  Organs, 
@6o  to  @440.  Be  Sure  to  write  me  before  buying  else¬ 
where.  BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS.  Address 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J, 


This  cut  shows  MAHER  &  GROSH’S  extra 
heavy  two-blade  Knife,  made  for  Farmers  or  Me- 
chanics  who  have  need  of  an  extra  good  tool. 
Blades  are  hand-forged  from  razor-steel,  and  we  will 
replace  free  any  that  are  soft  or  flawy. 

Price  75  cts.  Same  knife, 
1-blade,  50  cts.  Our  me- 
dium2-blade  knife, 50  cts. 
Boys’  2-blade,  25  cts. 

Gents’  fine  Congress 
Knife,  $1.50.  Sent  to  Sny 
address  post-paid. 
Circulars  free.  Address 

MAHER  &GR0SH, 

CUTLERS, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO# 


EREGAL1R9 

IPTAESEITVIJNrG-  POWOEK. 

Awards  and  Medals  :  Centennial ;  “  Superiority, ’’  by 
the  American  Institute,  N.  Y. ;  as  “  The  Best  Preserv¬ 
ing  Salt  ”  at  the  International  Dairy  Fair. 
Tasteless.  Preserves  Butter,  Eggs,  Cider  witli  fullest 
aroma  as  if  fresh  :  Invaluable  for  Pickles,  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
and  on  Salted  Meats. 

50  cent  box  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  C.  AM  ENDE,  Hoboken,  N.  .T. 


DELAWARE  OHIO  CHAIR. 

The  Delaware  Double  Caned  Chairs 

are  sold  from  Ocean  to  Ocean.  If  you  want  a  1 
Chair  for  the  Library,  Sitting  Room, 

Lawn,  or  Office,  that  is  strong,  right jn  ( 
the  seat,  right  in  the  back,  right  every¬ 
where,  ask  for  the  genuine. 

All  not  so  branded  are  imitations. 
DELAWARE  CHAIR  CO.. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 


CHAIR 

TFADEMABK* 


Observe  the  Trade  Mark. 
Send  for  Circular. 


tfJSHOT 
SCGUNJ; 


aTho  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
i  in  the  world  for 
nthe  money.  War- 
Franted  genuine 

_ _  5  twist, with  flash. 

Heft  Box  Wads,  Box  Caps  and  Wad 
Bunch.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rina 
for  $12,  tctirxanfed  ox  no  sate.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Bowm  &  Son,  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 

^  130  &  138  Wood  St., 

Established,  1848.  Biti  sbu  yyh ,  4’/;, 

Mires  Root  Beer  Package 

Makes  5  Gallons  of  Delicious  Root  Beer  for  25  cts.  Made 
from  Pipsissewa,  Sarsaparilla,  Dandelion,  etc.  To  Farmers 
and  Laboring  Men  it  will  be  found  an  agreeable,  refreshing 
Beverage  during  the  Summer  months.  Registered  in  Patent 
Office.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cts.  Manufactured 
only  by  C.  E.  HIRES,  Wholesale  Botanic  Druggist,  215 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND 

ONLY 


MEDAL 


PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878.  _ 

Building  Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY.  Camden,  N.  J. 

CHROMO,  SNOWFLAKE,  AND  LACE  CARDS, 
with  name,  10c.  40  all  chromos,  10c. 

Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

ELEGANT  NE  W  STTLe" CHRONrcTcARDS,  with 
name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  V. 


A  Q  PAGE  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM  FOR  15C.  ILLUS. 

O  with  24  Birds,  Ferns,  Scrolls,  etc.  6  for  60c.  46  quo¬ 
tations  given  free  with  each.  J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass. 

TFSIT^-  PAY.— With  Stencil  Outfits.  What  costs  4  cts. 
sells  rapidly  for  50  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

S.  M.  SPENCER,  112  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Hours  MUSICAL  Instruction 

New  England  Conservatory, 
Music  Hall,  Boston.  E.  Tourjde,  Director.1 


m. 


TOUNG MEN 


Prepared  for  business  in  the 
Rochester  Business  Uni¬ 
versity.  (^"Circulars  free. 


IT  WILL 

PAY  YOU 


who  want  profitable  employment 
to  send  for  our  new  Novelty 
Catalogue.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  & 
CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


GREENWICH  ACADEMY  with  Mus.  Institute  and 
YT  Com’l  Coll.  A  SEASIDE  school.  Founded  1802.  Both 
sexes.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Board  re¬ 
duced  to  @2.75.  Opens  Aug.  26.  For  Catalogue  (free)  ad- 

■  y  F  D  J-'  -  - - *■  .  —  -  •  ■  "  ’ 


dress  Rev. 


.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M„  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


Real  Good  White  Shirts 

For  50  Cents  Each. 


FROM 

WORKROOM 

White,  Frencli  Yoke, 
Open  Back,  Shield 
Shape,  pure  Liuen 
Bosoms,  well  Made, 


TO 

WEARER. 

Completely  Finished 
and  all  ready  to  wash 
and  wear.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  price. 


One  Dozen,  $6.  V  %  Half  Dozen,  $3. 

I®”  One  sample  or  more  sent  by  mail ,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  60  cents  each.  Tell  size  of  collar  worn,  write  name 
and  full  address  plainly.  Remit  by  P.  O.  Order  on  Newark, 
N.  J.,  or  registered  letter. 

NEWARK  SHIRT  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

TEACHERS  &  STUDENTS.  SSaoonS 

MONTH  during  VACATION.  For  full  particulars, 
address  J.  C.  McCURDY  Si  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

\7~ALE  LAW  SCHOOL.— Regular  course,  2  years  ;  Gradu- 
A  ate  course  (for  degree  of  D.  C.  L.)  2  years.  Fail  term 
opens  Sept.  25th.  Address 

Prof.  FRANCIS  WAYL AND,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

“Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  as  a  present  to  a  lady.” 

— [ Boston  Transcript. 

1  HE  ART  AMATEUR. 

Devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Art  in  the  Household. 
_ Profusely  Illustrated, _ 

The  supplements  give  designs  for  Art  Needlework  and 

Painting  on  China,  which,  if  purchased  alone,  would 
_ cost  double  the  price. _ 

FIRST  STEFS  II  ART  NEEDiYwo'rK . 

The  instruction  contained  will  enable  any  young  lady  to 
earn  her  living.  Valuable  hints  for  Artistic  Furnishing  and 
_ _ Decoration  of  Rooms, _ ’ 

Specimen  Copy,  25  Cents.  $3.00  per  Year. 

Montague  Marks,  Publisher,  571  Broadway,  New  York. 

“Well  illustrated,  well  printed,  the  whole  pleasing  and 
attractive.”— INeio  York  Berald. 

“  An  elegant  publication."— [New  York  Express. 

“  Unequalled  m  elegance  and  certain  of  success.”— [Spirit 
of  the  Times  _ 

Time  Your  Morses. 

Our  New  Horse  Timer 

ill  German  Silver  Case,  Nickel-plated. 


Its  size  and  form  same  as  an  ordinary  watch.  It  is  the  best 
and  most  perfect  timer  made.  The  only  one  tiiat  marks 
eighths  of  seconds.  These  timers  add  immensely  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  are  invaluable  for  scientific 
and  mechanical  purposes. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  Si  CO.,  38  Dcy  St.,  N.  Y. 

Tiie  Auburndale  Timer.—1 This  timer  is  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  watch,  is  the  only  one  that  records  eighths  of 
seconds,  and  the  price,  in  a  German  silver  case,  nickel-plated, 
is  only  $15.  We  can  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  these  timers, 
as  we  use  them  ourselves,  and  at  a  horse  race,  or  any  other 
contest  requiring  an  accurate  record  of  time,  would  as  soon 
he  without  our  coat  as  without  our  Auburndale.— Spirit  of 
the  Times,  February  22,  1879. 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Tlie  fifth  regular  course  of  lectures  will  commence  in 
October,  1819.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIAUTARD,  M.I>.V.S., 

Dean  of  Ihc  Facility, 


POULTRY, 


pics. 


SGEOftSS, 


PICS 


HE  AS  AMTS, 

Furnished  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  prices.  A 
specialty  of  Broken  Bone.  Oyster  Shell,  ground  Beef  Scraps, 
and  Poultry  and  Animal  Medicines.  Try  our  Stone  Water 
Fountains ;  best  fountain  in  use.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  their 
season.  Send  for  price  list.  J.  0.  LONG,  Jk.,  &  CO., 
Fanciers’  Agency,  62  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Our  large  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  all  the  leading 
breeds  of  thoroughbred  Cattle, 
Sheep.  Pigs,  and  Poultry,  mailed 
on  application.  Send  tor  it  be¬ 
fore  purchasing,  and  also  obtain  our  special  low  quotations 
on  this  spring’s  Pigs  and  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Lamhs. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  with  low  prices  guaranteed. 
Address  BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO., 

2133  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED  JERSEYS  for  Sale. 

25  Heifers  and  Cows,  f  to  7  years  of  age. 

10  Heifer  Calves,  6  to  10  weeks  of  age. 

10  Bulls,  1  to  4  years  of  age. 

All  can  serve,  aud  all  are  bred  from  the  best  butter  stock 
In  the  country.  Colors  mostly  fawn  or  French  grey.  For 
production  or  beauty  they  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  late 
importations.  Heifer  Calves,  $15  to  $100  each. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

Pure,  well  bred,  and  very  cheap.  Price  List  on  applica¬ 
tion.  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

36  JERSEY  REeTpIGS,” 

9)4  months  old,  averaged  dressed  net  weight  413  lbs.  each. 
Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorcstown,  New  Jersey. 

FAMILY  COWS. 

Thirty  high  grade  Jersey  heifers  and  cows,  and 
15-16 ;  all  have  more  or  less  Ayrshire  blood,  and  were  bred 
for  their  butter  qualities.  Will  yield  from  8  to  14  lbs.  splendid 
butter  per  week.  My  prices  range  from  $85  to  $200.  Ages 
from  2  to  8  years.  Color  mostly  fawn  and  white. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

GAME  FOWL.  and  Cattle,  supplied  by 

J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

JTVT  ■jVTr.P  A  wnvr  Bridgeport,  W.  Va.,  otters  for 
•  ill,  ItlO'u  14.lv  Is  ,  sale  Magnificent  Berkshire 
Pigs  from  Grand  Imported  Saliie  Sows,  and  Imported  and 
Prize-winning  Boars  of  the  finest  families.  Show  Pigs 
that  will  win.  Prices  low. 

THOROUGHBRED  HORSES 

AT  FLEETWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 
Wishing  to  reduce  my  stock,  T  will  sell  at  reduced  prices. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS, 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

T>  IVERSIDE  FARM.— Jerseys,  Berkshires,  and  Cot i- 
_LU  wolds  imported,  bred,  and  for  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Rrahmas.  Send  for  catalogue. 

_  C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

THE  BEST  POULTRY  JOURNAL  IS  THE 
PET  STOCK,  PIGEON,  AND  POULTRY  BULLETIN, 

only  81.25  a  year.  Send  12  cents  for  sample  copy  to 
P.  O.  Box,  316  New  York  City. 

PURE  BLOODED” STOCK™” 

I  have  for  sale  from  the  different  strains  of  the  best  blood 
on  record,  as  follows :  Beacon  Comets  (see  American 
Agriculturist,  page  401,  1872)  ;  Touchstone,  Cossack, 
Bertram,  Controller,  the  last  two  direct  from  the  Bull 
Litchfield,  which  was  awarded  first  prize  of  250  dols.,  and 
the  grand  old  cow  Niobe,  which  was  awarded  first  prize 
over  all  Jersey  cows;  Comet,  I  exhibited  several  times  in 
N.  Y.  State  Fair,  and  New  England,  took  the  highest  medal 
over  all  hulls  of  the  breed  open  to  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
from  Ayrshire  Bulls.  Imported  Jock  (see  American  Agri¬ 
culturist).  Lancer,  and  Robt.  Mars.  For  illustrations, 
see  American  Agriculturist  of  Vol.  32,  page  401 .  Guernseys, 
Lord  Falmouth,  and  Macdonald,  both  imported. 
Southdown  Sheep  direct  from  Lord  Walsingham’s  nock  in 
England,  which  took  all  the  leading  prizes  for  years  at  the 
Royal  and  at  the  World's  Fair,  held  at  Paris  last  fall.  Now 
is  the  time  to  engage  Ram  Lambs,  from  King  Henry, 
winner  of  the  Royal  2d  Prize.  Collie  Pups,  ny  Spert,  Scott, 
and  Frede,  all  imported.  WM.  CROZIElt, 

Beacon  Hill  Stock  Fakm,  Nort  h  port,  L,  £.,  N.  Y . 


H.C.L.D. 


Warranted  the 
best  Leather 
Dressing  made. 
For  all  leather 
needing  any 
dressing.— Agents :  J.  B.  Hall,  Chicago,  Ills.  A.  Chadwick, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  L.  A.  Martz,  Evansville,  Ind. 
iW"  Ask  reliable  dealers  for  it.  or  address  my  Agents  or 
A.  D.  STRONG,  Manufacturer, 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


FLEXIBLE 

RUBBER  BITS, 


The  above 
Rubber  Bit 
The  moutli- 
around  and 
is  moulded  un 
Flexible 
a  horse,  and 
tender  mouths 


diagram  represents 
cut  open  to  show  the 

Eiece  consists  of  a 
etween  the  links  of 


STEEL  BITS. 


the  Flexible 
interior  parts, 
strong  chain, 

_ .  ..  ,  which  rubber 

der  great  pressure,  \  producing  a 
Bit  of  great  power  li|  I'm  controlling 
yet  equally  good  forvA>  h  or se  s  with 
This  Bit  is  endorsed  by  leading  horsemen 
as  the  very  best  Bit  yet  invented. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : — Flexible  Rubber  Bit,  $2.50 ;  1st  Quality  Steel  Bit,  stamped  Crane  & 
Co.,  $2.50 ;  2d  Quality  Steel  Bit,  stamped  C.  &  Co.,  $1.25.  , 

CRANE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Saddlery  Hardware,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Bit  made  wholly  or  in 
an  all  forged  Steel  Bit 
able  price.  To  meet  the 
tide  we  are  nowenabled, 
machinery,  and  by  a  pa 
duce  perfect  and  reliable 

superior  to  those  of  Eng  _ _ _  _  make, 

at  prices  that  bring  them  within  the  means  of  all.  They 
are  made  in  two  qualities  of  finish,  though  the  material, 
steel,  is  the  same  in  noth. 


A  REAL  CURE  FOR  FOOT  ROT. 
Best  &  Cheapest 


BUCHAN’S 

CresylicJMecp  Dip. 

BUCHAN’S 

Crcsyiic  Ointment. 


Buchan’s  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip  pieyents  and 
cures  tlie  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
tlie  skin.  • 

Buchan’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  tlie  Screw- worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 

Cotswold  Sheep. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  the  entire  Maple- 
shade  flock  sent  to  all  interested  in  the  subject.  Prices 
very  low.  Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

year  —  new ,  scientific ,  practical ,  and  money-saving  —  the 

DISEASES «!  LIVE  STOCK 

and  their  most  efficient  remedies.  Including  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Swine.  A  popular  treatise,  giving  a  description 
of  all  the  usual  diseases  to  which  these  animals  are  liable, 
and  the  most  successful  treatment  of  American,  English,  and 
European  veterinarians,  by  Lloyd  V.  Tellor,  M.  D.  Bp. 
460.  Price,  cloth,  $'2. 50.  Sold  only  by  subscription.  Speci¬ 
men  copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Every  stock  owner 
and  fanner  will  buy  this  book  on  sight,  as  it  will 
save  him  hundreds  of  dollars.  AN  AGENT  WANTED 
IN  EVERY  TOWN.  Agents  are  making  from  SIO to 
820  a  day  selling  it.  For  Circulars  and  terms,  address 
H.  C.  WATTS  CO.,  508  Minor  St„  Philadelphia. 

13?”  FRIENDS!  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card.tmMeu  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

To  Manufacturers  of 
aud  Dealers  in  Wapns. 

We  invite  your  attention  to  our  new 
Single  Lever  Lock  for  Wagon  Brakes. 
It  is  simple,  neat,  strong,  and  durable. 
It  has  more  points  of  merit  than  any 
lever  out.  Send  for  asaniple,  give  it  a 
practical  test,  and  satisfy  yourself, 
then  we  are  quite  confident  you  will 
purchase  or  order  them  on  your 
wagons.  All  wagon  manufacturers 
will  furnish  them  on  wagons  when 
ordered.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price. 
Address  S.  FREEMAN  «fc  SON, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


D  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  MIR  PRIZES.  AND$' 

U.S.  STATE  TAIff  PREMIUMS  IS  I87Z&I8 7g. 

5$lj»  ISpEFBBm 

sens  roR  more  MONEY 


P.  K:  DCDERICK.  8f  CO.VAIBANYlN.Y, 


IRON  SCREW  AVIND  POWER, 

With  Corrugated  Iron  Fans. 

The  only  Wind-mill  using  a  propeller- 
shaped  wheel,  by  means  of  which  tlie 
sail  does  its  proportion  of  work  at  every 
point.  Has  an  open  center,  is  Vaneless, 
Storm-proof,  and  Self-governing.  Tlie 
Motion  is  Always  Steady,  tlie  Speed 
being  Governed  by  tlie  lever  rod,  and  the 
mill  DOES  NOT  STOP  OR  RUN  ANY 
FASTER,  NO  MATTER  WHAT  THE 
GALE  IS.  Send  for  Catalogue  for  full 
particulars.  Address. 

POWELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

HALLAMY 
STANDARD. 

(17  sizes— from  1  Man  to  45 
Horse  Power.) 

83,500,000  woutii  NOW 
IN  USE. 

The  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 

at  tlie  Internaiional  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  187G.  And 
tlie  only  Mill  recognized  in  the 
distribution  of  Medals  at  L’Kx- 
positionUniverselle, Paris, 1878. 

This  mill  is  constructed  oil 
scientific  principles,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do  good 
work  in  any  kind  of 
wind.  It  is  also 
guaranteed  to  be 
well  made  of  good 
material ;  to  be  per- 
fectly  self -regulat¬ 
ing  ;  to  possess  more 
power;  to  be  more 

of* winds, "than  any' other  imUjimde,  a^nd  further  than  tliis.it 


Guaranteed  NOT  TO  BLOW  DOWN 

>r  CATALOGUE  “A” 


Send  for 


and  Price  List. 


U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 

We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable,  self -regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  Others  may  talk,  but  we  refer  to 
the  Official  Ceutennial  Report.  Also  O. 
E.  Winger’s  Improved  $20.00  Oscillating 
Feed  Grinder,  which  is  operated  by  10  and 
12  ft.  Pumping  Wind  Mills— a  novel  and 
perfect  Mill  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain 
for  stock  and  house  use.  Agents  wanted 
Branch  factory  at  Greencastle,  Pa.  Send  for 
STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
Freeport,  Ill,,  U.  S.  A. 

BUY  TIIE  BEST. 

Myers’  Improved  Wind  Mill 

The  Mill  has  a  solid  wheel  built  ex¬ 
pressly  to  stand  any  storm,  and 
when  in  motion  moves  as  regular  as 
a  steam  engine.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  on  the  derrick  in  or  out  of 

fear.  Pronounced  by  the  best  mechanics  to 
e  superior  to  all  other  Mills.  No 
f  (F~4~gy!\ V  farmer,  stock-raiser,  or  dairyman  should  be 
p  Him  without  one  for  pumping  water  for  stock. 

min,  grinding  feed  of  all  kinds,  churning,  and 
many  other  purposes.  Send  for  a  full  descriptive  circular. 
SILVER  &  DEMING,  Manuf’g  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 

Town  and  County  privileges  for  making 
I>riveis  Wells  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  Striven  Well 
leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

NEW  YORK. 

Union  Bailway  Horse  Power. 

°  AND  PREMIUM 
THRESHER. 

This  very  superior  power 
produces  much  more  power 
with  far 

LESS  ELEVATION 

than  other  railway  powers. 
Send  for  descriptive  cir- 
cular. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

2,101  Germantown  Ave- 
Philailelphia,  Pa. 
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I”  f|  ign  AHEAD  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  very  best 
1  S’  HA  fresh  goods  direct  from  the  importers  at 
1  aiWtrfii  half  the  usual  cost.  Best  plan  to  Club 
Agents  and  large  buyers.  All  express 
charges  paid.  Quality  guaranteed.  New  terms  free. 

THE  CJREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P  O.  Box  4235.  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


FARMS 


[MINNESOTA 


DAKOTA 


siMSiS® 


pv— 5  OVER  1,000,000  ACRES  of 

Sfine  farming  lands 

U— 4  IN  MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

Q _ I  For  sale  by  the  WINONA  &  ST.  PETER  R.  R.  CO., 

*7j  At  from  $3  to  $6  per  Acre,  and  on  liberal  terms. 

These  lands  lie  in  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  North- 
CAJ1  West,  and  are  equally  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
,  iV  other  grain,  vegetables,  etc.  The  climate  is  unsur- 
PO  passed  tor  healtht'nlness. 

! — They  are  Free  front  Incumbrance. 

Circulars,  Maps,  etc.,  containing  full  informa- 
tion,  sent  free. 

CBAS.  E.  SIMMONS,  Land  Commissioner, 
Gen'l  O dices  C.  &  N.-W.  K’y  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Men  lion  this  paper  in  writing. 


[RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES”1 
A  Sure  Investment!! 

BUY  LAND  OF 

|  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  I 

This  Company  has  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best  I 
jin  the  world;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  at! 
j  Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to| 
low n  a  farm  than  he  without.  Short  Win- 
Iters!  Long  Summers!  Come  and  see. 
jciieap  fare  from  all  principal  points. 
Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere. 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  j 
Cor.  9th  and  Farnam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Ijgy  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


FOR  SALE. 

A.  Gentleman’s  Home. 

I  have  a  plantation  of  1,292  acres  which  I  wish  to  sell.  It 
has  on  it  a  beautiful  new  house,  out-houses,  stables,  cribs, 
laborers  houses,  barns,  etc.;  the  dwelling  house  is  entirely 
new ,  the  soil  is  as  good  as  any  in  Virginia,  and  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  finest  game  farms  in  Virginia ;  the 
grounds  around  the  house  are  iugrass  and  beautiful  dowers  ; 
the  dwelling  house  is  completely  furnished  with  new  furni¬ 
ture  bought  in  1879 ;  there  is  a  fine  pair  of  carriage  horses 
and  carriage,  farm  implements,  and  all  things  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  farm.  I  will  sell  the  whole  as  it  stands,  for 
$10, COO,  $5  000  cash,  and  $5,00u  on  2  years’  time,  at  6  per  cent. 
Particulars  by  mail. 

C.  D.  EPES,  Nottoway  Court  House,  Va. 

■CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS.  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  “SS30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its. lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Mil.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address _ C.  K.  SHANAHAN,  Atty— Eastqm_McL__ 


A 


Is  being  formed  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  settle  a  tract  of  seven 
thousand  acres.  Those  wishing  to  know  all  about  it  and 
California  Colonies,  can,  by  addressing  California  Colony, 
14  W.  Swan  St„  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  or  Wendell  Easton,  22  Mont¬ 
gomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. _ 

F«!os£00  JOIN  OUR  COLONY  ! 

^op^ro^pamgAiets^ee^^JF^^lCH^^laremontjVaj 

-f-i  *  TV  T»  /l  O  100  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 

BT  /\  |-£  VI  ^  —Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
X  jVJLV.Tg  U.  A.  P.  GRIFFITH^SmyrnaLDeL 

Galvanized  Cable  Fence  Strand 

The  only  Wire  Fence  that  stands  the  test  of  time.  No 

8  PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE, 

_ 14  N.  5th  St„  Phil.,  Pa. 

Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact.  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power. .  .$315.00 
4 *  “  “  ...  245.00 

6H  “  “  ...  315.00 

!^~Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

V 


ATLASportahleENCINE 


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circular. 

WORKS,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


:ript: 

ATLAS  ENGINE  1 


SPORTSMEN,  ATTENTION! 

SOMETHING  IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  ALL  INTERESTED. 

The  gunning  season  is  close  at  hand,  and  in  order  to  supply  our  many  readers  and  sportsmen  with  the  very  best 
Fire  Arms  that  can  be  had  in  the  market,  we  have  made  arrangements  with  the  justly  celebrated  55.  Remington 
&  Sons  to  furnish  any  of  their  Arms,  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 


No.  1.— Double-Barreled  ISreccli-IiOading  Sliot-Gun. — We  take  pleasure  in  offering  this  gun, 
with  rebounding  locks,  central  fire,  10  or  12-gauge,  28  or  30-inch  steel  barrels,  with  all  the  important  features  of  a 
first-class  gun  in  every  particular,  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

We  Send  this  Gun,  securely  packed,  with  2  dozen  brass  shells  and  100  paper  shells,  500  primers,  a  reloader  and 
reprimer,  to  any  address,  EXPRESS  PAID,  on  the  receipt  of  $40. 

E5P”  Any  other  style  of  this  make  at  proportionate  prices. 


(( 


THE  KINS  OF  MAGAZINE  RIFLES, 


UN  EQUALED  FOR  RAPIDITY  AND  ACCURACY  IN  FIRING. 

The  constant  enquiry  from  our  readers  in  regard  to  a  good  Magazine  Rifle  caused  us  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING-  ARMS  CO., 

Whereby  we  are  now  able  to  furnish  all  who  desire  one  of  their  superior  Rifles  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 


LOOK  AT  THE  PRICES 


W  e  can  furnish  any  of  the  models  of  this  reliable  Rifle  at  the  very 
lowest  prices,  packed  ready  for  shipment,  and  delivered  at  nearly  every 
express  office  Free  op  Charge. 


Sporting  Rifle,  Octagon  Barrel. 

“  “  a .  “  “  ■ 

“  Round  “  . 
Carbine . . 


Model  ’66. 

Model  ’73. 

Model  ’76. 

. $23.00 

$27.00 

$35.00 

....  23.00 

27.00 

35.00 

....  22.00 

25.00 

32.00 

....  20.00 

24.00 

27.00 

REMINGTON’S  CREEDMOOR  RIFLES. 

TSSEBK  REPUTATION  ESTABLISHED  BY  PRACTICAL  USE. 


No.  1.— Long  Range  Creedmoor  Rifles  used  by  most  of  the  successful  competitors  at  the  Inter¬ 
national,  State,  and  other  rifle-contests.  The  barrels,  locks ,  etc.,  all  of  the  same  quality,  and  shooting  equally  well — the 
differences  being  in  the  stocks  and  extra  finish.  All  three  have  vernier  sight,  wind  gauge,  and  spirit  level.  No.  1 
lias  a  “pistol  grip”  stock;  No.  2  is  without  pistol  grip;  No.  3  has  a  military  stock.  Shooting  and  calibre  of  all 
being  the  same.  No.  1,  $100 ;  No.  2,  $70  ;  No.  3,  $55. 

No.  2.— Mid-Range  Rifle,  using  central-fire  cartridges  40,  44,  45  or  50-100  calibre.  Sporting  Stock  Com¬ 
bination  Peep  and  open  rear.  Beach  front-sight,  28  and  30-inch  barrels.  $32. 

No.  3. — Hunting  and  Target  Rifle,  breech-loading,  rim  fire,  for  general  use  up  to  %  of  a  mile.  For 
hunting  and  target  shooting  this  is  a  valuable  rifle.  The  calibre" may  be  22,  32  or  38-100  as  desired,  26  and  28-iuch 
barrels.  $22. 

Any  of  these  Rifles  sent  Free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Send  for  our  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  Sportsman’s  Catalogue,  issued  July  1st,  1879. 
Elegantly  Illustrated,  with  nearly  100  Engravings.  This  complete  Catalogue,  which  is  printed  on  tinted  paper, 
and  contains  invaluable  information  regarding  books,  guns,  and  accoutrements  for  Sportsmen,  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  i  eceipt  of  5  cents. 


Please  itemize  your  inquiries  for  prices  of  any  articles,  and  they  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

SPORTSMAN'S  DEPARTMENT, 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


[July, 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
845  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Baltet’s  Grafting  and  Budding .  1  75 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnara’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  88 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia .  6  00 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys, .  1  50 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising . 30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Harlan’s  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  . .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators .  30 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South .  30 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  1  75 

Boring's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham .  3  50 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres.. . paper.,  30c.;  cloth. .  60 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden . .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  8  vols.,  each .  150 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  P879] .  30 

Riley's  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits .  50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  t  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3  vols .  4  50 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manures .  25 

Waring’s  Farmers’  Vacation...  . .  3  00 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry,  8vo  edition  .  2  50 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Chorltou's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual .  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Hand  Book  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturiet .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist . . .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1  50 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book .  1  00 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  1  00 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Homo .  1.00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . .  l  00 

Rivers's  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  uo 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours . 1  50 

The  Thomery  System  of  Gra'pe  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  75 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.. paper,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

Horses. 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship .  1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols . 30  00 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian . 75 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing .  2  00 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2  50 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards,  75c.;  cloth..  1  00 

Durant’s  Horseback  Riding  from  a  Medical  Point  of 

View .  1  25 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Famous  American  Race  Horses .  75 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses .  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1  50 

Flower’s  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins .  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2  vols . 5  00 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary .  2  00 

Helm’s  American  Roadster .  5  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers .  1  75 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  .  50 

Horses  and  Hounds .  80 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . .  1  75 

Law’s  Farmers’ Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . . '  3  00 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . ’  3  00 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer . 50 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture.. .  2  00 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book .  3  00 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book..: . 1  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.8vo.  3  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2. ..  .20  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America .  2  50 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  I  00 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheen .  1  25 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  j  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1 2ino..  .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor.  8vo,  cloth . 2  50 


Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics .  6  00 

Food  from  the  Far  West .  1  50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Jenning9  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep. .  2  00 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd .  2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  I  50 

Reasor  on  the  Hog .  .  1  50 

Sidney  on  the  Pig .  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . . .  1  00 

Poultry. 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  2  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market.  ...pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Felch’s  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Poultry .  75 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry .  1  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Ulus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco.17  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . ' .  1  50 

Ames’  Alphabets .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads .  2  50 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture.  New- .  6  00 

Blcknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture.  10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  3  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  00 
Bicknell's  Stables,  Outbuildings,  Fences,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Details .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Frontc.  New .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 4  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’  Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Croft  ’s  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details . 6  00 

Cupper’s  Stair-Builder . 2  50 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  4  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide .  3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture . . 3  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences . 4  00 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Hussey’s  Home  Building . 5  00 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  4  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn-Yard.  1  50 

Jacques's  Manual  of  the  House .  1  00 

Kern's  Practical  Landscape  Gardening .  1  50 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder . . 10  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder . 5  00 

Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  00 

Palliser’s  Model  Homes . 1  00 

Plummer's  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide .  1  00 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1.50 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  HomeB .  1  50 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Field  Sports  and  Amusements. 

Archer,  The  Modern .  25 

Archery,  Witchery  of .  1  50 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds.75c.;  cloth..  1  00 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dog,  by  Hill .  2  00 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  Countries. .  2  00 

Dog,  The,  by  Idstone .  1  25 

Dog— Paths  to  Success .  50 

Dogs,  by  Stables .  75 

Dogs,  by  Richardson . paper,  30  cts.;  cloth. .  GO 

Every  Boy's  Book  of  Sports .  3  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters  ~  ~~ 

.  4  00 

2  50 
2  00 
1  50 


_  3  50 

Fishing  Tourist,  Hallock .  2  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing . 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen 

Gildersleeve’s  Rifles  and  Marksmanship . 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer .  3  00 

How  to  Camp  Out,  Gould .  1  00 

Lewis’  American  Sportsman.. .  .  2  75 

On  the  Wing,  Bumsted . 1  50 

Stonehenge,  Dogs,  British  Islands .  7  50 

Stonehenge  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports . 4  50 

Stonehenge,  Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Eng.  ed.,  8vo .  3  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Am.  ed.,  12mo .  2  00 

Miscellaneous. 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. pa., 50c.;  bds.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  80 

American  Club  List  and  Sportsman's  Glossary .  50 

American  Ornithology  (Wilson  &  Bonaparte) .  7  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot .  1  25 

Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap .  1  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bogardus’  Field.  Cover.  &  Trap  Shooting.  New  Edition.  2  00 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Book  of  Hous -hold  Pets . paper,  50c. :  cloth..  75 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breecn-loaders.  BvGloan .  1  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern.  Greener .  2  50 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual . .  1  00 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures .  150 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field . 3  00 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium 


— . . . . , . . .  75 

Butler  on  the  Dog .  2  00 

. . . .  2  00 

75 
20 


Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis.. 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth . 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals. 


Cooking  Manual  (Miss  Juliet  Corson) .  50 

Cooking  School  Text  Book  and  Housekeeper’s  Guide 

(Miss  Juliet  Corson) .  1  25 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary .  1  25 

Dana’s  Muck  Man  ual .  1  25 

Dead  Shot:  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  25 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 2  50 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging . .■ .  50 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 3  OO 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida .  25 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder .  1  50 

Eassie’s  Wood  and  its  Uses .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees .  1  00 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  2  vols .  4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  YToung  Sportsmen,  8vo...  2  00 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist . 1  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual .  1  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  1  00 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar .  1  25 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings .  6  50 

Harris' Talks  on  Manures .  1.50 

Hazard’s  Butter  and  Butter  Making .  25 

Hemsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants .  7  50 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25c. ;  cloth. .  50 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Home  Cook-Book .  1  50 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  60 

Hoopes's  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees .  25 

How  to  Make  Candy .  50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  ICO 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book,  .paper,  75c _ cloth .  1  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide .  2  00 

Minot’s  Land  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England _  3  00 

Monstery’s  Art  of  Swimming .  50 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  YToung  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

Norris'  American  Angler .  5  50 

Norris’  American  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Northrop’s  Economic  Tree  Planting .  25 

Northrop’s  Schools  of  Forestry .  30 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Our  Farmer’s  Account  Book .  100 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects . . .  2  50 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects .  1  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane .  4  50 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke).. .  . .  1  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping .  .  1  50 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . ..  .paper,  80c.;  cloth...,  60 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague .  1  25 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator .  1  00 

Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States...  4  00 
Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting.. .  2  00 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Shooting  on  the  Wing . 75 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  00 

Starr’s  “Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen.  50 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products .  1  50 

Texas ;  the  Coming  Empire .  1  50 

Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners,  New  Ed. (Miss  Juliet  Corson)  25 

Ville's  Chemical  Manures .  50 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  .  1  50 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  ana  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  .  1  00 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns .  2  00 

Waring’s  Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Villages. ...  75 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book .  1  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3  00 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Artistic  Drawing  Studies.; .  6  00 

Woodward's  Designs  for  the  Fret  Saw .  50 

Woodward’s  Ornamental  and  Fancy  Alphabets .  6  00 

Y  ouatt  on  the  Dog .  2  50 

IN  STOCK: 

Bayle’s  House  Drainage  and  Water  Service .  3  00 

Beecher’s  Pleasant  Talks  on  Fruits,  Flowers,*  Farming  2  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Building  Construction .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  3  00 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings .  50 

Byrne’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Price  Book .  35 

Cook’s  Injm  ious  Insects  of  Michigan .  15 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology .  2  50 

Coues’  Fur-Bearing  Animals .  3  0) 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds .  7  00 

Darwin’s  Variat  ions  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Vols .  5  00 

Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agriculture . .  1  50 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener.. pa.,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

Fowler’s  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow .  .  20 

Greeley’s  What  I  Know  of  Farming .  1  50 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Ho  r  s .  4  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Holly’s  Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country .  4  00 

Johnson’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary .  3  50 

Johnston's  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc .  60 

Kenrick’s  American  Silk  Grower’s  Guide .  1  25 

Ladies’  Fancy  Work .  1  50 

Lascelle’s  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Coffee .  1  00 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat .  1  75 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping .  90 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Book-Keeping .  1  20 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture .  1  OO 

Miller’s  Meal  Feeding  and  Animal  Digestion. . .pa.  cov.  50 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion .  3  00 

Pratt’s  Horses  Friend .  4  50 

Rand's  Bulbs .  2  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden .  2  50 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers .  2  50 

Rand’s  Orchid  Culture .  3  50 

Rand’s  Popular  Flowers .  2  00 

Rand's  Rhododendrons .  150 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual .  1  25 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Walers .  .  3  50 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape . .  2  50 

Tegetmeier’s  Pigeon  Book .  5  00 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet) .  1  25 

Walton’s  Complete  Angler .  1  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  ....  2  00 

Wax  Flowers  and  How  to  Make  Them .  2  00 

Williams’  Window  Gardening .  I  50 

Wildwood's  Hand-Bookfor  Young  Sportsmen .  25 

Window  Gafdener,  (Rand) .  75 

Youmans’ Household  Science .  1  75 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Sporting  Rifle,  Octagon 


Round 


Carbine. 


AGENT 


JOHN  SK.INK.EIt,  115  Pine  St„  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


CURRANT  JELLY 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED: 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS 
AND  MACHINERY 

AND 

The  Principles  of  their  Construction 
and  Use,  with  Explanations  of  the 
Laivs  of  Motion  and  Force  as 
Applied  on  the  Farm. 

"WITH  OVER  THREE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 
Cloth,  l2mo.  Price,  Post  paid,  $1.50. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  T.ABF.T.S, 

Printed  and  Gummed  ready  for  use,  is  a  valuable  article  in  every  house,  containing  over  650  labels  the  size  and  sfvl 
ot  type  as  above  specimen  ( Currant  Jelly),  including  a  general  assortment  for  Jellies,  Preserves,  Groceries 
Herbs,  Medicines,  in  fact,  Babels  for  every  article  needed  for  household  stores,  in  quantities  of  from  I  to  30  of 
kind,  according  to  the  usual  family  requirements. 

Price  35  cents.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

CORNELL  &  SHELTON, ^P^Q^Box^877^Birmingham.  Conn. 


Stockbridge  Manures 


The  Champion 


REAPERS  &  MOWERS 


THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  MONARCH  OF  ALL 

Grain  and  Grass-Cutting  Machinery, 

AND  FULLY  ENDORSED  BY  AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS  AS  THE 
MOST  WONDERFUL  MACHINE  EVER  INVENTED. 

Awarded  the  Highest  Honors 

everywhere,  by  the  best  expert  Authority,  after  the  most  thorough  tests  as  to  its  capacity  and  execution. 
REMEMBER,  under  no  circumstances  should  you  buys  Reaper  or  Mower,  until  you  have  examined 

THE  CHAMPION. 

Whenever  you  hear  of  a  CHAMPION  MACHINE  in  your  vicinity,  do  not  fail  to  examine  it  thoroughly  for  its 
Lightness  of  Draft,  its  Marvellous  Movement,  its  Simplicity,  and  its  Automatic  Adjustment  to  every  con¬ 
dition  of  the  field,  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  over  all  others. 

The  CHAMPION  REAPERS  and  MOWERS  will  be  on  exhibition  this  fall  at  most  of  the 
County,  District,  and  State  Fairs,  and  Expositions  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces. 

Manufactured  by  Wbileley,  Fassler  &  Kelly,  Tine  Champion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O.;  and  The  Toronto  Reaper  &  Mower  Company,  Toronto,  Canada! 


THE  OPPESHEIM 

DOUBLE  BUGGY. 

Instantly  changed  from  a  neat  Buggy  into  a  roomy  4  pas- 
senger  Carriage.  Entirely  new  principle.  No  rattling  or 
shaking.  No  liall-and-lialf  look  about  it.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  price  list.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

THE  OPPENHEIM  M’F’G  CO. 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps, 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
lor  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  Otlt-door  wells  of  any  depth.  Tliev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  call  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  torce  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  lie  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  miues,  aud  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lK-inch  to  4-incli 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
man  St.  New  York. 
New  England  Agency,  A.  M.  MORTON  <fc  CO.,  25 
Washington  St.,  Boston  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carrigau  «&  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Winchester  Repeating  Fire  Arms. 

I  The  Best  and  Most  Reliable  Arm  in  the  World. 


BADGE  WON 

BY 

MAJOR  JAMES  E.  STETSOX 

in  a  rapidity  and  accuracy 
match,  using  the  Winchester 
Rifle  as  a  single  Breech  Loader 
in  competition  ivith  the  Ward- 
Burton,  Remington,  Spring- 
field,  Sharps,  Peabody, 
other 


LARGE  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 


Model  ’66. 

Model  ’73. 

Model  ’76. 

si, .$23,00 

$27.00 

$35.00 

23.00 

27.00 

35.00 

..  22.00 

25.00 

32.00 

24.00 

27.00 

Every  Variety  of  Metallic  Ammunition 
at  the  Lowest  Market  Kates. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

ven,  Conn.,  or* 
iway,  New  York. 

FOR  PACIFIC  COAST: 


The  New  Volume  brings  the  Inventions  and  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Farm  Machinery  down  to  the  latest  date.  •  It  will 
be  found  specially  interesting  and  valuable  to  farmers  In 
the  Western  States,  where  so  much  farm  machinery  is  used 
and  where  reliable  knowledge  as  to  the  best  kind  of  ma¬ 
chinery  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Originated  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Ihe  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

A  special  manure  Is  made  for  each  FARM  and  GARDEN  CROP,  containing  the  Plant-Food  which  each  par¬ 
ticular  Plant  requires.  These  manures  were  used  on  more  than  25,000  acres  in  1878,  and  with  Gl-eat  Satisfaction. 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  them  for  CORN,  POTATOES,  HUNGARIAN  GRASS,  FODDER-CORN, 
TOBACCO,  TURNIPS,  BEETS,  and  all  ROOT  CROPS.  Try  BOWKER’S  PHOSPHATES  In  the  hill 
and  drill,  to  give  your  crops  a  start.  It  will  pay.  Use  the  GRAIN  PHOSPHATE  broadcast  when  short  of  manure. 
Send  for  Pamphlet  and  Price  List,  mailed  free. 

BOWKBH  PERTILIZEIT  OO.. 

43  CHATHAM  ST..  BOSTON.  3  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 
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New  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Edition  of 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE, 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of 

FLORISTS’  PLANTS, 

For  the  Amateur  and  Professional  Florist. 

B}  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit and  “  Gardening 
for  Pleasure .” 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  valuable  work,  by  Mr.  Henderson,  has  become  well 
known  and  deservedly  popular  everywhere.  In  it  not  only 
is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ’  of  propagation  explained, 
but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and  grow  the  plants 
after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work  is  not  one  for 
florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s  wants  are 
constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or  in  the 
open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  pleasure,  as 
well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade.  The  work 
is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common  sense  that 
marked  the  author’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  and  “  Garden¬ 
ing  for  Pleasure,”  and  it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation 
of  lovers  of  floriculture.  The  important  additions  of  new 
matter  that  have  been  made  to  the  present  edition,  have 
been  written  mainly  as  general  answers  to  hundreds  of 
questions  that  have  suggested  themselves  to  those  already 
in  possession  of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


New  Edition— Revised  and  Enlarged. 

The  Shepherd’s  Manual, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Sheep. 

Designed  Especially  for  American  Shepherds. 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The  first  edition  oC  this  Manual  has  been  so  well  received, 
and  the  letters  acknowledging  indebtedness  for  assistance 
derived  from  it  have  been  so  many  and  so  emphatic,  that 
the  author  has  the  best  of  reasons  for  presenting  this  new 
and  enlarged  edition  to  the  public.  It  is  intended  to  he  so 
plain  that  a  farmer,  or  a  farmer's  son,  who  has  never  kept  a 
sheep,  may  learn  from  its  pages  how  to  manage  a  flock  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  to  be  so  complete  that  even  the  experienced 
shepherd  may  gather  some  suggestions  from  it.  The  author 
feels,  with  enlarged  experience  since  the  first  publication  of 
the  volume,  that  he  can  still  more  confidently  than  before 
encourage  the  young  shepherd  to  accept  this  Manual  as  a 
guide  and  a  counsellor. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men, 

In  June  of  1872  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Trochar  and 
Cannula  to  be  used  in  ringing  a  bull,  and  on 
page  13  (January)  and  page  97  (March)  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  1873  (copies  of 
which  may  be  got  from  this  office  for  15  cents 
each)  we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple¬ 
ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  be  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Ttiose  who  can  not  get  them  from  dealers 
can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid,  for  $1.00. 

A  COPPEK  BTILL-RING 

2)4  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether,  will  lie  sent,  prepaid,  on 
letieipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  OO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

BACK  VOLUMES  OF 

American  Agriculturist. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  AgrieuUurlsiwm  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  naoer  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-seventh.  These  volumes  contain  mere  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  ear.  be  obtained  ;n 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the- Office.  $2.00;  sent  post-paid,  $2.30. 

ORANGE  Jimv  COMPANY,  &vpj-,vr.y,  N,  Y. 


MAPES’  MANURES. 


For  WHEAT,  RYE,  mid  Seeding  down  and  Top-Dressing  GRASS. 


Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  Van  Zandt  Lane,  President.  Charles  V.  Mapes,  Vice  Pres’t  and  Gen'l  Manager.  Edw.  V.  Z.  Lank,  Treasurer. 

The  Best  In  the  United  States  are  in 
MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Address  JANIES  B.  POWER,  Gen’l  Agent, 
45  Jackson  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 

WIND  MILL  in  the  WORLD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  30  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  00.  Beloit, Wis. 


BRENTANO’S  AQUATIC  MONTHLY 
and  SPORTING  GAZETTEER, 

the  recognized  authority  on  Out-door  Sports  and  Pastimes. 
Price  40c.  Per  annum  $4.00. 

Address:  BRENTANO’S  Literary  Emporium, 

No.  39  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Garden  Engine  and  Fibe 
Extinguishes.  For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50 
feet.  Easily  carried.  No 
Dwelling,  Country  Home,  or 
Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send 
for  large  Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  It,  I. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

COMMON-SENSE  CHAIRS 

AND  ROCKERS, 

With  or  without  Heading  and  Writ¬ 
ing  Table.  A  lady  purchaser  writes  : 
“  The  only  objection  to  vour  Common- 
Sense  Rocker  is  we  all  want  it. 

I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  the  Common- 
Sense  Chair.” 

Strong,  Easy,  and  Roomy  5  it 
>  fits  everywhere  Send  stamp  for 
List  to  F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

Mottville,  Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y 
Every  chair  stamped  and  warranted  perfect. 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Hates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.30  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year .  $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subsmbers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 

ZjF  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each. . .  .^“Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories.  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
rave  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
£>nu  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  D  to  37  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mall.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  he 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  If  to 
he  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  <ach.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  22  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each  : 

or  any  fail  year  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

8  ’bscrlbers  can  b.  mcreased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
n  neo  .mero&era  feegta  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


Invented  by  E.N.  Horsford,  late  Prof,  in  Harvard  University. 


It  is  better  and  Healthier  than  ordinary  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,  Cream  Tartar  or  Yeast. 

The  cost  of  raising  Bread,  Biscuit,  etc.,  with  it 
is  only  about  half  as  much  ns  by  ordinary  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,  and  the  result  is  much  better. 


It  restores  the  nutritious  elements  which  are 
taken  from  the  flour  in  bolting.  No  ordinary 
Baking  Powder  or  auything  else  used  for  rais¬ 
ing  bread  does  this. 


Universally  used  and  recommended  by  promi¬ 
nent  Physicians. 

Put  up  in  packages  containing  11  ounces,  just 
enough  for  25  pounds  of  flour. 

If  your  grocer  has  not  got  it,  send  a  three  cent  stamp  to 
the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 


RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


If  yon  are  in  want 
of  anything  in  the 
way  of  Rifles, 
Shot  Guns,  Re¬ 
volvers,  Fishing 
Tackle,  or  other 
sporting  goods, 
send  stamp  for  6?-page  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 
GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DEAR  SIR: 


Bee-Keepers  '"'ill  receive  sample- 
copy  of  The  (32- page)  Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine,  Free,  and  Terms  to 
Agents,  addressing 

A.  J.  KING  &  CO., 

61  Hudson  St.,  New  A  ork. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .01)  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  mid  Third  Cover  Page,  SI  .25  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page — SI. 50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S2.no  ner  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GliKBAN  EIHTIOA. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  ets.  ner  line. 
No' advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 

jyNo  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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“AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AND  MOST  NOISLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  M AN.”— Washington. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

Publishers  and  Proprietors,  2-L5  Broadway 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842, 

German  Edition  issued  at  the  same  rates  as  in  F.nirlisli. 


TERMS:  SI. 50  per  Annum  in  Advance,  post-free ; 
Four  Copies  S3,— Single  Number,  15  Cents. 
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THE  INTRUDERS.  —  Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Success  in  farming  depends  almost  wholly  upon  servation,  and  a  habit  of  orderly  arrangement.  In 
a  en  ion  to  small  details.  This  is  true,  indeed,  of  the  single  item  of  neglect  of  tools  a  considerable 

an'  _uslness’  anc*  'c  's  G  l°°king  after  cents  that  loss  is  made  every  year.  The  tools  and  machines 

on  a  farm  now  represent  a  large  sum  of  money.  A 
thousand  dollars  will  hardly  stock  a  100-acre  farm 
with  all  the  needed  implements.  These  will  be  used 
up  in  ten  years  even  with  the  most  careful  manage¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  annual  cost  will  be  at  least  $100. 

But  by  leaving  the  implements  and  machines  in  the 
field,  to  be  alternately  roasted  in  the  sun  and  soak¬ 
ed  in  the  rain,  or  to  be  covered  with  dust  in  an 
open  shed,  their  useful  life  is  reduced  one  half. 

Here  is  a  direct  loss  of  $100  yearly,  which  could  be 
saved.  Perhaps  a  larger  loss  still  is  incurred  in 
neglect  of  fences.  Our  illustration  points  a  moral 
in  this  way,  which  speaks  for  itself.  Poor  fences 
are  sufficient  to  absorb  the  whole  of  a  farmer’s 
profits.  There  is  the  loss  of  property  by  intrusion  ; 
ousmess.  To  look  after  details  requires  thought,  the  loss  of  time  in  ejecting  the  intruders;  the 

consi  eia  ion,  promptness  of  decision,  constant  ob-  damage  to  animals  by  chasing  with  dogs,  or  by  the 


the  dollars  are  saved,  in  whatever  way  we  may  be 
working.  But  in  agriculture,  in  gardening,  in  fruit 
growing,  and  in  any  other  manner  of  cultivating 
the  soil,  attention  to  details  is  the  chief  concern. 
Neglect  for  one  day,  or  one  hour,  may  cause  a  loss 
which  many  days’  labor  may  be  required  to  recover. 

This  is  exemplified  in  hundreds  of  ways  during  a 
man’s  life ;  and  it  is  a  strange  thing,  that  repeated 
experiences,  at  the  best,  are  required  to  fix  the  fact 
so  firmly  upon  the  mind  that  it  becomes  a  rule  of 
action  with  us,  a  habit,  or  an  impulse,  to  be  careful, 
and  to  watch  that  small  things  shall  receive  proper 
and  prompt  attention.  Perhaps  this  is  more  evident 
with  those  who  have  to  trust  much  work  to  hired 
men,  than  to  those  who  are  always  about  their  own 
business.  To  look  after  details  requires  thought, 
consideration,  promptness  of  decision,  constant  ob- 
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beating  or  punishing  of  them  by  irritated  owners  ; 
and  not  the  least,  the  cost  of  keeping  a  dog,  with  all 
the  drawbacks  and  expenses  incident  to  this,  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  trespassing  animals  out  of 
the  fields.  The  constant  worry,  fear,  and  uncer¬ 
tainty,  which  prevail  daily  and  nightly,  preventing 
comfortable  sleep  and  giving  occasion  to  many 
nocturnal  raids,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  in¬ 
truders,  should  be  sufficient,  without  the  loss  of 
property  or  products  of  labor,  to  induce  every 
farmer  to  take  measures  for  protecting  his  crops, 
and  to  trust  for  safety  to  solid  and  substantial 
outer  fences  and  well  fastened  gates,  rather  than  to 
depend  upon  the  ever-too-late  remedy  of  ejecting 
trespassers  by  means  of  a  dog.  A  well  trained  dog 
may  do  very  useful  service  on  a  farm,  but  one  can 
not  very  well  make  a  fence  or  a  gate  of  him.  In 
many  communities  the  law  presents  the  best  bar¬ 
rier  against  intruders,  by  compelling  each  man  to 
shut  in  his  own  animals  by  building  strong  fences. 


Entebed  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  Yoke,  N.  Y.,  as  Second  Class  Matter. 
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NEW  YORK,  AUGUST,  1879. 

Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  mouth,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

The  Stubbles  are  now  idle  upon  most  farms.  This 
is  not  desirable ;  dry  weather  at  this  season  seri¬ 
ously  interferes  with  plowing,  and  the  work  can 
not  be  well  done  if  it  is  delayed.  As  soon  as  the 
oats  have  been  removed  the  ground  should  be 
plowed,  and  if  the  weather  continues  dry,  it  should 
be  cultivated  or  worked  with  the  harrow.  The 
disk  or  wheel  harrow  is  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
Otherwise  a  cross  plowing  should  be  given  before 
the  ground  becomes  hard.  The  loosened  surface 
will  keep  the  bottom  from  drying  out. 

Wheat  requires  a  fine  and  mellow  soil,  it  is  best 
if  compact  below  and  roughish  on  the  top.  If 
there  are  any  clods,  these  should  be  brought  up 
from  below  by  repeated  harrowings,  and  broken  by 
the  roller  or  the  disk  harrow.  If  they  can  not  be 
broken  up  completely  they  are  better  on  the  top 
than  below  the  surface.  A  roller  will  break  many. 

Drilling  Wheat. — Many  farmers  are  testing  the 
practice  of  cultivating  wheat.  We  hear  of  frequent 
experiments  in  this  direction,  and  these  have  gen¬ 
erally  turned  out  satisfactorily.  Cultivating  or 
hoeing  is  easily  done  by  drilling  the  wheat  in  16- 
inch  rows,  by  stopping  every  alternate  spout.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  construct  a  simple  cultivator  that 
will  work  the  spaces  between  the  drills.  There  are 
two  different  wheat  hoes  in  the  market  that  do  the 
work  effectively.  Wheat  that  is  sown  broadcast 
can  not  be  cultivated.  This  fact,  and  the  better 
condition  of  drilled  wheat,  should  be  sufficient  in¬ 
ducement  to  use  the  drill,  if  the  great  saving  of 
seed  and  the  lessening  of  labor  are  not. 

Rye. — Where  the  soil  is  not  good  enough  for 
wheat,  rye  will  be  sown ;  but,  as  a  general  thing, 
soil  that  will  make  a  good  crop  of  rye  can  be  made 
sufficiently  rich  for  wheat  by  careful  preparation, 
and  the  use  of  350  or  300  lbs.  of  artificial  fertilizer. 

Liming  Land. — Lime  is  an  old-fashioned  fertilizer, 
but  it  should  not  for  that  reason  be  neglected.  It 
is  cheap,  and  rarely  fails  to  pay  well  for  its  use 


when  land  is  to  be  seeded  to  grass  and  clover. 
Forty  bushels  per  acre  of  air-slaked  lime  is  usually 
spread  from  the  wagon  with  a  long  handled  shovel 
upon  the  plowed  ground,  and  harrowed  in  with  the 
seed.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  put  on  the  lime  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  manure  if  it  is  harrowed  in  at  once. 

Oyster  Shells  are  frequently  to  be  procured  for  a 
small  price,  and  may  be  burned  very  cheaply.  To 
burn  them,  make  a  heap  of  shells,  and  small  wood  ;. 
brush  wood  can  be  used  if  chopped  into  small, 
lengths  and  packed  close.  Wood  and  shells  are 
packed  in  layers,  and  the  heap  is  covered  with 
chips  and  small  wood  or  brush.  As  it  bums  down, 
more  brush  is  thrown  upon  the  heap,  and  it  may 
be  left  to  smoulder  for  two  days,  when  the  fire  will 
be  burned  out.  A  few  barrels  of  water  may  be 
thrown  upou  a  heap  of  300  or  400  bushels,  and 
it  will  slake  into  a  fine  powder;  when  it  maybe’ 
spread  upon  the  field.  In  slaking  the  lime,  the 
water  should  be  thrown  on  gradually,  lest  too* 
much  be  used  and  the  lime  become  pasty. 

Gas  Lime  can  often  be  procured  for  the  taking- 
away,  at  any  gas  works.  It  is  at  least  worth  the 
cost  of  carting  a  moderate  distance.  But  it  should 
not  be  used  while  it  is  fresh.  If  hauled  now  it  may 
be  laid  in  heaps  on  land  to  be  plowed  in  next  spring 
or  on  land  to  be  fall  plowed,  and  spread  either  int 
the  fall  or  spring.  A  few  months’  exposure  is 
needed  to  free  it  from  injurious  gases,  which  pass 
off  in  time.  After  3  or  4  months  it  becomes  Car¬ 
bonate  of  Lime,  or  mild  lime,  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  Sulphate  of  Lime  (gypsum)  mixed  with  it. 

Swamp  Lands. — No  better  time  than  the  present 
offers  for  the  clearing  of  swamp  lands.  To  cut  off 
the  thick  growth  of  weeds  and  coarse  grass  and 
sedges,  and  bum  these  on  a  dry  windy  day,  will 
leave  the  surface  clear,  while  it  is  dry  enough  to 
plow  or  break  up.  We  find  a  disk  harrow,  such  as 
the  Nishwitz,  or  new  modifications  of,  the  old  but 
excellent  idea  of,  sharp  steel  disks,  to  be  very  effec¬ 
tive  for  such  work.  The  ground,  when  cut  up  fine, 
may  be  seeded  to  grass  at  once,  with  a  good 
chance  for  a  successful  catch.  On  swamp  lands,  a 
good  dressing  of  lime  will  be  found  generally  useful. 

Drains. — Cut  these  while  the  ground  is  dry.  If 
they  have  been  marked,  or  laid  out  previously,  the 
work  can  be  done  now,  at  half  the  cost  of  domg  it 
when  the  ground  is  full  of  water.  This  season  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  for  reclaiming  swamp  meadows. 

Digging  Swamp  Muck.—- Muck  for  use  in  the  sta¬ 
bles  and  yards,  can  he  dug  during  this  month  and 
next.  With  us  contracts  can  be  made  at  15  cents 
a  cubic  yard,  for  muck  laid  upon  the  bank.  This 
is  the  best  way  to  get  this  work  done,  when  the  la¬ 
bor  is  hired.  The  excavation  can  be  measured  with 
ease  and  certainty.  A  cubic  yard  measures  3  feet 
each  way— long,  wide,  and  deep.  The  muck  on 
the  bank  will  dry,  and  become  fine  before  winter. 

Fodder  Crops  that  have  not  been  used,  should  be 
cut  and  cured  for  winter.  Sweet  Corn  stalks,  from 
which  the  ears  have  been  pulled  for  market,  should 
not  be  left  to  waste,  but  cut  up  and  cured  as  soon 
as  the  crop  is  off.  The  ground  may  be  plowed  at 
once,  and  sown  to  White  Turnips.  There  should  be 
no  wastes  of  fodder,  or  of  ground,  and  every  little 
saving  that  is  possible,  should  be  made. 

White  Turnips  may  be  sown  this  month,  and  yield 
a  valuable  crop.  The  Cow-liorn,  White  Norfolk, 
Grey-stone,  and  other  quick  growing  varieties,  will 
make  a  good  growth,  before  the  ground  is  frozen  up. 

Fall  Fallowitig. — Experience  proves,  every  season,, 
the  wisdom  of  plowing  as  much  as  possible,  for 
spring  sowing.  Early  fall  plowing,  has  the  benefit 
of  fallowing  to  some  extent,  and  the  earlier  it  is 
begun,  the  more  advantages  are  derived  from  it ; 
it  is  more  beneficial  on  heavy  land  than  on  light, 
but  light  land  cannot  fail  to  be  improved  by  it. 

Mangels  and  Beets. — Root  crops  and  field  cabbages 
need  frequent  cultivation  during  this  month,  and 
up  to  the  time  when  the  rows  become  nearly  closed 
by  their  growth.  So  long  as  the  horse  can  pass 
along  the  rows  the  soil  should  be  stirred  deeply. 
Sugar-beets  are  sweeter  the  deeper  they  are  covered 
in  the  ground  ;  white  sugar-beets  may  be  earthed 
up,  but  mangels  and  globe  beets  do  not  need  this ; 
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mere  stirring  the  soil  is  sufficient.  Thin  when 
needed,  and  pull  all  weeds  that  start  in  the  rows. 

Clover- Seed.— Clover  that  was  mown  early  for  hay 
may  be  ready  to  cut  for  seed  this  month.  If  cut 
early,  the  sod  may  be  prepared  for  wheat.  A  clover 
sod  after  the  seed  has  been  taken  off  furnishes  rich 
soil  for  a  wheat  crop.  The  sod  should  be  plowed 
with  a  jointer,  such  as  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow, 
and  the  ground  well  rolled ;  the  surface  may  be 
then  loosened  up  with  a  cultivator  before  sowing. 

Wounds  and  Bruises  in  horses  and  cattle  should 
be  washed  and  dressed  with  some  emollient  appli¬ 
cation.  The  Veterinary  Cosmoline,  a  preparation 
of  crude  petroleum,  has  proved  an  excellent  dress¬ 
ing  for  damaged  skin,  sprains,  or  bruises,  on  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep,  as  well  as  for  softening  hard  or 
contracted  hoofs.  It  has  been  found  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose  for  mankind  as  well  as  for  animals. 

Horses. — A  run  at  pasture  at  night  will  be  useful 
for  a  team,  but  either  the  pasture  should  be  good 
or  the  horses  should  receive  a  feed  of  grain  before 
being  turned  out ;  pasture  alone  will  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  tired  horse  that  is  kept  at  work  every  day. 

Care  of  the  Feet. — Work  horses  are  subject  to  have 
dry  and  brittle  hoofs  while  plowing  on  hot  dry 
ground.  Occasional  washing  and  application  of 
glycerine  or  Cosmoline  to  the  moist  hoofs  will 
soften  the  horn  and  remedy  the  brittleness.  At 
this  season  mischief  is  done  by  keeping  old  shoes 
on  too  long.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  shoes  to 
accommodate  the  growth  of  the  hoof ;  otherwise 
there  is  danger  that  the  hoof  may  become  bound. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

Harvesting  the  maturing  crops,  and  weed-killing, 
are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  month.  The  kill¬ 
ing  of  weeds  is  of  as  much  importance  now  as 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  is  mentioned  with  special 
emphasis,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  often  neg¬ 
lected.  The  orchard,  nursery  rows,  and  garden,  are 
often  well  tilled  during  the  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  when  August  comes  the  weeds  too  often 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  pressure  of  other  work,  but  frequently  to  neg¬ 
ligence.  Too  often,  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  well  on 
its  way,  the  hoe  and  rake  are  hung  up,  and  the 
weeds  take  possession  of  the  ground  and  ripen  their 
seeds  in  abundance  for  the  next  season’s  trouble. 
Clean  culture  is  not  possible  unless  the  weeds  are 
persistently  killed  throughout  the  whole  season. 

Orchard  a  ltd  Nursery. 

Early  apples,  pears,  etc.,  will  be  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  we  wish  that  every  one  who  sends  fruit  to 
distant  markets  could  visit  the  places  to  which  his 
produce  goes.  He  would  there  learn  by  observa¬ 
tion  many  things  which  he  can  not  otherwise  find 
out.  It  would  not  take  the  watchful  producer 
long  to  see  the  importance  of  carefully  sorting 
his  fruit — he  would  learn  that  it  is  to  his  profit  to 
have  in  most  cases  at  least  three  grades,  namely, 
“  Extra,”  “  No.  1,”  and  a  third  sort,  unfit  to  send 
to  market  and  only  to  be  used  for  feeding  out  at 
home.  In  seasons  of  scarcity  a  third  grade  may  be 
marketed  near  home,  but  usually  it  does  not  pay. 

Over-Ripe  Fruit. — The  visitor  at  the  markets  will 
learn  the  importance  of  picking  his  fruit  before  it 
begins  to  soften.  This  is  especially  to  be  guarded 
against  with  early  sorts,  both  the  character  of 
the  fruit  and  the  weather  prevent  “  dead  ripe  ” 
fruit  from  keeping  any  length  of  time. 

Packages. — While  barrels  are  the  most  conveni¬ 
ent  packages  for  late  apples,  choice  Early  Apples 
sell  better  in  half-barrels,  crates,  and  baskets.  The 
preferences  of  the  market  should  be  consulted  in 
this  respect.  Much  depends  upon  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  package,  as  regards  the  care  fruit  will 
meet  in  handling  during  transportation.  Use  care 
in  picking  the  fruit,  and  putting  it  into  the  package, 
to  avoid  bruising  ;  the  little  extra  time  expended 
here  will  pay  a  large  interest.  Whatever  the  pack¬ 
age — barrel,  half-barrel,  or  crate,  it  should  be  so 
filled  that  considerable  pressure  is  required  to 
bring  the  cover  into  place.  This  is  necessary'  to 
hold  the  fruit  firmly,  thus  avoiding  the  bruising 
which  would  otherwise  follow  from  shaking. 


Rarlxj  Pears  require  still  greater  care,  as  they  ripen 
and  decay  so  rapidly.  They  should  be  picked  be¬ 
fore  they  are  at  all  mellow.  Early  Pears,  like  the 
late  sorts,  are  better  if  ripened  in  the  house. 

Pack  Honestly. — The  success  of  a  fruit  grower  de¬ 
pends  upon  solid  reputation  for  honesty.  Let  every 
package  be  as  represented,  and  like  every  other  of 
its  grade.  This  will  insure  the  confidence  of  the  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  the  esteem  of  the  consumers,  a 
ready  sale  of  the  fruit,  and  an  iuward  satisfaction. 

Careful  Pickers. — Let  no  one  pick  fruit  who  has  no 
thought  for  the  life  of  the  tree,  and  the  seasons 
that  are  to  follow.  We  have  seen  orchards  that 
looked,  after  the  picking,  as  if  a  hail  storm  had  vis¬ 
ited  it,  the  limbs  were  so  torn  and  broken. 

Insects. — Feed  all  the  wind-falls  containing  the 
Codling  Moth  “  worms  ”  to  the  hogs,  or  let  these 
have  an  occasional  run  in  the  orchard.  The  bands 
to  catch  the  worms  should  be  looked  to  every  week, 
and  the  worms  killed.  Borers  should  be  probed 
and  killed  with  a  wire.  Some  Bark  Lice  and  other 
plant  lice  can  be  killed  by  a  wash  of  strong  soft  soap. 

Budding  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  bark  of 
the  stock  will  raise  easily,  and  the  buds  arc  woody 
and  well  matured.  A  keen,  flat  knife  and  the  bast 
or  inner  bark  of  the  Basswood  are  all  that  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  work.  In  the  application  of  the  ties 
see  that  the  bud  fits  closely  to  the  stock.  An  ex¬ 
pert  will  put  in  3,000  buds  in  a  day. 

How  to  Bud. — We  can  not  repeat  instructions  for 
such  operations  every  year.  In  the  Notes  for 
August,  1877,  we  gave  directions  for  budding,  illus¬ 
trated  by  engravings,  which,  if  carefully  followed, 
would  enable  any  intelligent  person  to  perform  the 
operation.  This  number  may  be  had  for  15  cents. 

Seedlings  of  forest  trees,  especially  Evergreens, 
require  shading.  If  no  other  shade  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  stick  small  leafy  branches  among  them. 

Young  Trees. — A  mulch  will  be  of  great  value  to 
newly  set  trees  in  this,  the  most  trying  month. 

Fences  around  the  nursery  and  orchard  should  be 
kept  in  good  order ;  stray  cattle  may  cause  much 
destruction  when  they  once  get  among  the  young 
trees,  or  even  older  ones  when  loaded  with  fruit. 

T!ie  Fruit  4*  a  r«len. 

Blackberries.—  For  home  use  the  fruit  should  be 
fully  ripe  before  picking,  but  for  market  pick  ear¬ 
lier  while  firm.  After  fruiting  clear  out  all  old 
canes,  and  leave  four  of  the  strongest  new  ones 
for  the  next  year,  and  keep  these  at  six  feet  in 
hight  by  pinching  off  the  tips. 

Raspberries. — Cut  out  the  old  canes,  and  pinch 
the  new  growth  when  it  is  about  four  feet  high. 

Grapes. — If  mildew  makes  its  appearance  give  the 
vines  a  thorough  dusting  of  sulphur,  as  directed 
last  month.  Cut  out  any  bunches  affected  with  the 
“  black  rot.”  Hand-pick  beetles  and  caterpillars. 

Strawberries. — Plants  struck  in  pots  and  set  this 
mouth,  will  bear  the  next  season.  Old  beds  should 
be  well  manured  and  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

Kitchen  and  Market  Garden. 

It  is  now  that  the  well-planted  and  kept  Kitchen 
Garden  makes  its  value  felt  in  abundant  supplies 
of  vegetables  for  the  table.  Though  most  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  beyond  serious  injury  from  weeds,  the  va¬ 
rious  weeding  implements  should  be  kept  at  work 
in  the  garden.  A  weed  going  to  seed  now,  means 
many  hundred-fold  of  its  kind  for  next  year.  If 
there  is  nothing  on  a  strip  where  an  early  crop  has 
been  removed,  let  the  cultivator  run  over  it  every 
few  days,  but  it  is  better  to  sow  such  places,  and 
keep  all  the  ground  in  cultivation.  Spinach  may  be 
sown,  and  turnips  sown  now  will  make  a  good  crop. 

Asparagus. — But  little  can  be  done  now  except  to 
keep  the  large  weeds  pulled  out. 

Beans  should  not  be  hoed  when  the  vines  are  wet, 
as  it  is  said  to  make  them  rust.  Plant  Refugee  for 
late  crop,  especially  for  pickling.  Pinch  the  stems 
of  Limas  off  when  they  reach  the  top  of  the  pole. 

Beets.  —  Keep  hoeing  and  thinning,  using  the 
young  plants  for  greens. 

Cabbages  and  Caulijloioers. — Set  now  for  late  use. 


Destroy  the  “worms”  by  catching  the  butterfly; 
hand-picking,  by  brine  sprinkled  over  the  plants, 
or  by  the  use  of  water  heated  to  180°. 

Carrots  must  have  clean  culture.  When  too  large 
to  hoe,  pull  out  large  weeds  that  show  themselves. 

Celery. — If  not  set,  should  be  put  out  at  once  ;  it 
will  yet  make  a  crop  in  well  manured  moist  soil. 

Corn. — The  late  crop  should  be  cultivated  and 
clear  of  weeds,  and  the  soil  kept  open  and  mellow. 

Cucumbers. — Cultivate  the  soil  as  long  as  the 
vines  will  allow  it,  and  hand-pull  the  weeds  after¬ 
wards.  Gather  for  pickles  when  of  the  desired 
size.  Some  like  them  of  the  size  of  the  forefinger, 
and  others  prefer  them  even  smaller,  but  the  yield 
will  of  course  be  less  if  picked  of  that  size. 

Egg  Plants. — Keep  well  cultivated,  and  place 
straw  beneath  the  fruit  to  keep  it  from  the  ground. 

Endive. — Set  plants  for  late  crop.  Tie  up  the 
leaves  when  ready  to  blanch. 

Herbs  should  be  cut  while  in  early  flower,  made' 
into  bunches,  and  dried  slowly  in  the  shade. 

Melons. — Those  which  set  too  late  to  ripen  should 
be  picked  off.  If  the  ground  is  mulched  with  straw 
just  as  the  vines  are  beginning  to  run,  it  will  save 
hoeing,  and  keep  the  fruit  from  the  ground.  If  the 
fruit  is  occasionally  turned  it  will  ripen  better. 
Musk  melons  are  ripe  when  the  stem  separates 
from  the  fruit.  A  ripe  water  melon  is  known  by 
the  peculiar  and  characteristic  sound  when  thump¬ 
ed  ;  easier  remembered  than  described. 

Onions. — Harvest  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  when  well 
dried,  store  in  an  airy  place.  Onion  “  sets  ”  should 
be  kept  where  they  will  not  heat  and  decay. 

Potatoes. — Dig  the  early  crop  as  soon  as  the  vines 
wither  and  die  down.  Burn  the  vines,  as  they  may 
contain  the  potato-rot  fungus.  Market  at  once.. 

Seeds. — As  a  general  thing  it  is  cheaper  and  more 
convenient,  to  get  seeds  of  the  regular  seedsmen 
than  to  save  them.  But  if  any  are  saved,  let  them 
always  be  of  the  earliest,  fairest,  and  best  specimens.. 

Squashes. — Watch  the  vines  for  injurious  insects. 
Pull  out  the  weeds  when  you  can  not  hoe  any  longer.. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Do  not.  let  the  vines  root  at  the 
joints,  as  numerous  small  potatoes  will  form  there 
at  the  expense  of  large  ones. 

Tomatoes. — Destroy  the  large  green  worms  by 
hand-picking.  Provide  a  cheap  frame  of  stakes 
and  poles,  or  place  straw  under  the  vines,  to  keep 
the  fruit  up  from  the  ground.  Trim  off  the  late 
branches  and  flower  clusters,  and  thus  throw  all 
the  nourishment  into  the  fruit  that  is  sure  to  ripen. 

Flower  Garden  and  liitwn, 

If  the  weather  is  dry,  watering  in  the  flower  gar¬ 
den  will  be  a  necessity.  This  can  be  done  with 
most  effect  and  comfort  towards  sundown.  The 
weeds  will  always  grow,  and  must  be  kept  out 
with  hoe  and  rake.  Care  is  the  watchword  of  the 
month.  The  beds  should  be  kept  in  order  by  pick¬ 
ing  and  trimming,  especially  if  they  are  of  the  so- 
called  foliage  plants,  and  represent  formal  designs. 

Bulbs  of  spring  flowers  should  now  be  taken  up. 

Dahlias  are  to  be  secured  to  stout  stakes  firmly 
set  in  the  ground.  Cut  off  the  old  flowers  as  fast 
as  they  have  faded  away.  Pick  off  grasshoppers. 

Gladioluses  will  need  stakes  to  the  flower  6talks. 

Lawns  and  Edgings  should  be  kept  closely  cut. 
Lawn  mowers  are  so  perfect  now,  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  not  having  a  well  kept  lawn.  Large 
weeds  can  be  taken  out  with  an  old  chisel  fixed  to 
a  handle.  Keep  the  drives  clean  by  frequent  rak¬ 
ing,  and  occasionally  use  the  hoe  along  the  edges. 

4j>reeiilioiise  and  Window  Plants. 

This  should  be  the  time  for  getting  the  green¬ 
house  in  good  order  for  the  incoming  plants.  Look 
well  to  the  heating  apparatus,  that  no  trouble  may 
arise  here  when  the  cold  snaps  of  autumn  come. — 
Wash  the  woodwork,  and  do  the  necessary  paint¬ 
ing.  Get  in  a  supply  of  pots,  potting  material, 
labels,  and  all  other  needful  articles,  before  the 
busy  time  of  autumn  comes.  It  should  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  cleaning  up  time.  Fumigate  if  it  is  necessary. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

- -O- - 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
From  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  July  Will, 
1S79,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TUANS  ACTIONS  AT  TUE  NEW  V  O  K II  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats 
23 d’s this  ni’th.. 341,000  2,987,000  5,101.000  196,000  312,000  1,171.000 
27  it’s  last  m'tli . .  147,000  1,510,000  3,107,000  385,000  339,000  952,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley .  Oats. 

23  d’s  this  m’liJ56.000  8,148,000*  8,439,000*  289,000  - 1  1,393,000* 

27  d’s  last  in’li502,000  10,703,000*  0,215,000  603,000  101,000  1,460,000* 
*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery. 


A.  Comparison  loilh  same  period 

at  this 

time  last  near. 

UltOKlF 

TS. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Rye. 

Barley 

.  Oats. 

23  days 

1879. 

.311,000 

2,987,000 

5.104,000 

106,000 

312,000 

1,171.000 

25  days 

1878. 

.382,000 

4,907,000 

3,902,000 

190,000 

261,000 

1,137,000 

Sales. 

Four. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

line. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

23  days 

1879. 

.456,000 

8,148,000 

8,439,000 

289.000 

— 

1,393,000 

25  days 

1878. 

.476,000 

6,518,000 

5,151,000 

570,000 

93,000 

1,956,000 

July  7, 
July  11, 

4. 


16.. 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Hew  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
hush.  hush.  hush.  bush.  bush,  hush 

19.  .1,159,019  1,917,747  60:147  45,099  211,662  158,640 

8.  .1,591,132  720,784  138,852  174,000  207,769  663,075 

Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1,  to  July  10. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

hbls.  bush.  hush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  hush. 

‘79..1, 529, 000  23.233.450  17,821,000  2,213,900  101,800  396,600  193,000 
’78..  1,299, 200  22,978,000  14,317,700  2,220,000  1,512,200  1,202,300  290,000 

5.  Tide-water  Receipts  at  Albany,  from  opening  of  nav¬ 
igation  to  June  28: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1.300  2,935,600  3,032,500  573,200  9,100  103,600  92,800 

2.400  8,001,600  7,109,700  626,500  281,500  1,602,300  110,600 

2.300  1,361,800  4,111,100  133,100  310,700  728,200  175,8.0 

10,100  5,594,100  887,100  213,500  91,000  1,129,700  231,000 

17,200  4,295,800  1,214,300  54,400  782,300  423,308 

Uunr.icNT  Wholesale  Prices. 

June-13.  July  11. 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  43  40  ©4  35  43  50  @  1  50 

••  Super  to  Extra  South’!).  3  45  @  6  75 

••  Extra  Genesee .  4  40  @6  00 

••  Superllne  Western .  3  40  @3  80 

Extra  Western  .  3  75  @8  75 

“  “  Minnesota .  3  75  @  8  75 

Rye  Flour,  Superfine _  2  90  @  3  50 

Corn-Meal .  1  90  @  2  25 

Oat  Meal,  $  bbl .  2  75  @  6  00 

Wheat— All  kinds  or  White.  1  00  ©  1  18>< 

Red  and  Amber .  95  @  122 

Spring . . 

Corn— Yellow  . 

••  White . 

■  •  Mixed . . 

Oats . 

Rye  .  . 

Barley  .  . 

Hay— Bale,  ?  100  lbs  . 

Straw,  $  100  lbs . 

Cotton— Middlings.  ?  tt 

Hops— Crop  of  1878, ?  tt . 

1877,  $  » . 

olds,  ?!  ® . 

Feathers—  Live  Geese,  if!  lb 
Seed— Clover,  West.  &  St.?ttt 
••  Timothy,  if!  bushel 


3  50 

4  60 
3  50 

3  90 

4  00 
2  90 
2  00 
2  75 
1  05 
1  00 


@  6  75 
@  6  25 
@  3  90 
@  8  75 
@  8  25 
@  3  65 
@  2  55 
@  6  00 
®  1  21 
@  1  22 


74  ©  1  06K 

78  @ 

1  15 

43  4® 

55 

43M@ 

52X 

454® 

51K 

45K@ 

52 

40  @ 

■144 

41  @ 

45% 

36  @ 

45 

37  @ 

46 

59  @ 

654 

61  @ 

65 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

30  @ 

80 

35  @ 

85 

35  @ 

60 

35  ® 

05 

12)6® 

13 

124® 

5  @ 

12 

6  @ 

13 

2  @ 

4 

3  @ 

5 

1  @ 

2 

2  ® 

3 

35  @ 

47 

35  @ 

47 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

. . .  1  20  @  1  37  'A 

Flax,  if!  bushel .  Nominal. 

\cco,  Kentucky,  &c„  if!  Ib,  2X@  Wf 

Seed  Leaf,  id  ib . .  5  @  40 

ir,— Domestic  Fleece,  ?tt  20  @  40 

Domestic,  pulled,  if!  lb  . .  13  @  36 

California .  10  @  25 

@  6 
@29  00 


Tobacco,  Kentucky, 

••  Seed  Leal,  id  ib . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  id  lb 
••  Domestic,  pulled,  id  lb 
••  California 

Tallow,  id  lb  . 

Oil-Cakic— ?!  Ion  . 

Pork— Mess,  ?!  barrel . 

Extra  Prime,  id  barrel. . 

Beef— Extra  mess . 

La  iid,  in  trcs.  &  bbls,  id  100  Ib 

Butter— State,  ?!  Ib . 

••  Western. poor  to  fey,  lb. 

Cheese..  .  . 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?!  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls,  ?  ft . 

••  Chickens,  id  Ib . 

Roosters,?® . 

Turkeys—?  Ib . 

Geese,?  pair . . 

Ducks,  ?  pair . 

Capons,?® . . 

Snipe,  per  doz . 

Pigeons,  ?  doz . 

Plover,  ?  doz . . . 

Apples,?!  barrel . 

Strawberries,  ?  quart . 

Cherries,  ?  Ib . 

Raspberries,  ?  qt . 

Gooseberries,  ?  bushel. .  .. 

Currants,  ?  ® . 

Blackberries,  ?  qt . 

Whortleberries,  ?1  qt .  — 

Peaches,  ?  halt  bush,  crate.  — 

Plums,  ?qt . — 

Potatoes,  ?  bbl .  2  25 

Sweet,  ?  bbl .  2  75 

Turnips  ?  bbl .  1  50 

•  •  white,  ?  100  buuchcs.  2  75 

Tomatoes,  ?  crate .  1  25 

Radishes,  new  ?  100  bun _ 

Beans—?  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ?  bu 

new, ?  bug . 

String  Beans,  new,  ?  bag.. 

Broom-corn . 

Beets,  new,  ?  100  bunches.. . 

Gabsages—  ?  100  .  2  00 

Cauliflower,  ?  doz .  — 

Onions—?  bbl .  — 

?  crate .  75 

Squash,  ?  crate .  50 

Cucumbers,  ?  crate .  1  00 

Watermelons,  ?  100  .  — 


Nominal. 
Nominal. 
24®  uy2 
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Wide  fluctuations  have  occurred,  during  the  mouth,  in 
several  kinds  of  Produce,  the  dealings  in  which  have 
been  on  a  liberal  scale.  Breadstuff's  have  been  in  most 
request  at  variable  prices,  as  influenced,  in  good  part,  by 
e  current  reports — foreign  and  domestic — relative  to 
position  and  outlook  of  the  crops,  weather,  etc. 

Hive  manipulation,  likewise,  has  had  much  to  do 
shaping  of  values,  particularly  of  Wheat.  To¬ 


ward  the  close,  the  market  was  unusually  brisk  and  buoy¬ 
ant,  especially  for  Wheat,  which  was  advanced  sharply,  on 
reduced  offerings,  and  a  more  urgent  inquiry,  largely  from 
the  export  interest,  stimulated  by  the  more  encouraging 
tenor  of  the  market  reports  by  cable,  as  reflecting  the  un¬ 
favorable  crops  and  harvest  prospects  in  Western  Europe. 
Spring  grades  were  very  prominent  in  the  transactions, 
and — besides  other  important  operations— embraced  one 
line  of  1,000,000  bushels  No.  2  Milwaukee,  taken  from  re¬ 
cent  speculative  holders,  for  actual  shipment,  at  a  price 
not  made  public,  but  understood  to  have  been  relatively 
well  up  to  the  current  market  rate  (previous  to  the  nota¬ 
ble  rise  of  the  last  few  days)  for  the  specified  grade,  for 
actual  withdrawal  of  stock  from  market,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  line.  No.  2  Red  also  formed  important 
featuies  in  the  movements.  The  several  grades  most  in 
favor  with  buyers,  however,  wound  up  heavily  at  a  reac¬ 
tion  from  the  highest  point  of  2@lc.  a  bushel,  on  a  pres¬ 
sure  to  sell,  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  weather 
and  crop  prospects.  Corn  and  Oats  also  met  with  a 
readier  market  at  hardening  prices,  but  left  off  ir¬ 
regularly.  Rye,  which  was  quite  dull  early  in  the 
mouth,  attracted  more  attention  near  the  close,  and 
showed  more  firmness.  A  sample  of  new  crop  Jersey 
Rye  was  exhibited  on  ’Change,  on  the  7th  inst.  ;  quality 

deemed  superior _ Hog  and  Beef  products  have  been 

moderately  active,  and  firm,  but  closed  weaker.  But¬ 
ter,  Cheese,  and  Eggs  quoted  cheaper,  on  a  moderate 
call  for  supplies. . .  Hops  advanced  1c.  per  lb.,  on  a  better 
inquiry  and  lighter  offerings. . . . Hay,  Straw,  and  Tobacco 
in  fair  request  at  current  quotations. ..  .Cotton  has  been 
offered  more  freely,  leading  to  a  decline,  on  a  restricted 

movement . Naval  Stores,  moderately  sought  after, 

closing  weaker. .. .Petroleum  rallied  slightly,  on  light 
offerings  for  early  delivery,  and  a  fairly  active  demand .... 
Wool  opened  buoyantly,  on  a  pretty  brisk  inquiry  ;  but 
closed  rather  tamely  at  the  ruling  prices. . . .  Ocean  freights 
were  depressed,  on  a  more  liberal  supply  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  early  use,  and  moderately  active  call,  chiefly  from 
the  Grain,  Flour,  Petroleum,  Lumber,  and  Coal  interests. 
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WEEK  ENDING 

June  16 . 11,827 

June  23  . .  . 

June  30 . 

July  7 . 

Total  for  4  11 
Ao.for  prev.  4  WeeksYi,59i 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 11,412  72  4.712  35,741  27,317 

do.  do.  last  Mouth  . .  10,648  65  5,306  31.706  34,804 

do.  do.  prev's  Month..  9,976  64  4,667  22,670  34,482 

The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 


Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Smine. 

11.827 

51 

5,301 

35,924 

27,888 

,  1 2,258 

82 

4,174 

40,184 

31,263 

12,615 

108 

5,058 

34,465 

27,812 

46 

4,317 

32,391 

22,224 

,45,648 

287 

18,850 

142.904 

109,38? 

542,594 

260 

21,225 

126,824 

135,215 

WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Larger  Sales. 

Aver. 

June  16 . 

.  7)i@K%C. 

8 4®  9'Ac. 

8%c. 

June  23 . 

.  6%®10%c. 

&4@  9'AC. 

9  c. 

J  nne  30 . 

.  7  @iokc. 

8  ‘A®  9'4c. 

83fc. 

July  7 . 

.  7  @l0Kc. 

%4®  94c. 

S%c. 

Beeves.— The  market  has  tended  steadily  down¬ 
wards  until  the  close  of  our  report,  when  a  gain  of  14c. 
per  lb.  was  made,  trade  being  favored  by  a  short  supply, 
good  cattle,  and  satisfactory  weather  for  keeping  meat. 
Sales  were  made  at  the  close,  however,  at  a  reduction  of 
per  lb.  from  the  prices  of  a  month  ago ;  there  being 
a  wide  range  in  quality  of  stock,  prices  were  irregular. 
Dry  cows  sold  lowest,  at  7c.  per  ib.  for  54  lbs.  to  the  cwt., 
while  choice  steers,  for  the  supply  of  the  watering  places, 
brought  10‘4e.  per  lb.  for  57  lbs.  to  the  cwt.;  26  head  of 
such  steers,  averaging  1,642  lbs.,  were  taken  by  one 
butcher  at  the  above  price.  Kentucky  grass  steers  sold 
at  8@9c.  per  lb.,  to  dress  54  to  50  lbs.  to  the  cwt;  corn- 
fed,  56  lbs.,  brought  S)K@9%c.  per  lb.  Dressed  beef  was 
in  active  demand,  at  73Jc.  per  lb.  for  good  and  7%c.  per 

lb.  for  extra  sides Cows.— There  has  been  but  little 

demand  for  cows,  and  no  fresh  receipts  came  to  hand  for 
a  week  or  ten  days  previous  to  the  close  of  our  report. 
Prices  are  steady,  at  $30  to  $55  per  head,  according  to 

quality _ Calves. — Good  veals  have  been  in  demand 

and  sold  readily,  closing  at  an  advance  of  %c.  per  lb. 
Buttermilk  calves  also  met  a  ready  sale  at  higher  prices, 
viz.,  2>£@3c.  per  lb.  live  weight ;  fed  calves  brought 
@4c  per  lb.  live  weight.  Good  to  prime  veals  sold  at 
4ja@6c.  per  lb.,  and  extra  good  at  6%@6%c.  per  lb.  live 

weight . Sheep. —  The  market,  after  an  irregular 

course,  has  settled  down  at  lower  prices,  although  the 
trade  has  been  brisk,  and  a  promise  of  better  prices  was 
apparent  at  the  close.  Sales  were  made  of  poor  to  good 
butchers’  sheep  at  3)4@4>£c.  per  lb.  alive  ;  shipping 
sheep  at  4%@5c.  per  lb. ;  extra  sheep  were  a  little  higher; 
lambs  sold  for5®6)4c.  per  lb...  Swlue.— The  market 
has  been  dull  and  weak.  Prices  have  been  irregular, 
closing  at  4®4,'4c.  per  lb.  for  live  of  150  to  180  lbs. 
Heavier  hogs  are  very  dull.  No  diessed  hogs  lo  be 
found  on  the  market,  and  no  prices  are  quoted. 

The  Horse  Market.— The  market  for  horses  has 
been  very  quiet,  and  but  little  business  has  been  done, 
excepting  for  shipment.  A  large  number  of  work-horses 
have  been  exported  for  the  foreign  tram  roads,  and  28 
conch  horses  were  sent  out  in  one  week.  These  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  flue  animals  and  are  expected  to  open  the 
way  for  more  extensive  business  in  this  class  of  horses. 
Prices  are  so  irregular  that  no  quotations  can  he  given. 


Prices  of  Peed. 

Brail,  per  ton . $16.00@$18.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00®  20.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  .  21 .00®  23.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton. .  35.00@  40.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  toil .  25.0O@  — 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  a . .  2@  3 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (05  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  @9y2c. 

Sulphate  ol  Potash  (potash  41  per  cent)  per  lb....  3  @3Me. 

do.  do.  (potash  27>i  per  cent)  per  lb..  l!4@l%c. 
German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  t o  11 . $  1 5.00®  18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  2  @24c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  .  3'Xc.@44c 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  lb .  IHc.igMjSfc. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent)  per  ton . $40’.00@  15.00 

No.  1.  i’eruv.  Guano  10  p.  ct.  ammonia,  standard,  ?  toil. .$56.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,?  ton,  cargo  IC  56.00 

do.  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.00  p.  c. .  65.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  ?  ton .  .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,. .  .55.00 

Mapes'  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1,000  ibs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils)  per  1,000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  “A”  Brand,  (for  wheat) 

per  1,000  lbs . 20.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do.  .  17.50 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton . 12.00 

do.  do.  iio.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.00 

do.  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Manure  per  1.000  lbs. .  .23.00 

do.  Corn  do . per  1,000  lbs _ 23.75 

Stockbridgo  Corn  Manure,  per  acre.'. .  20.00 

“  Potato  do  do  10.00 

“  Tobacco  do  do  50.00 

“  Rye  do  per  ton  45.00 

“  Wheat  do  do  45.00 

Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

“  Turnip  Manure,  per  toil .  50.00 

Bowker's  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton .  45.00 

“  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  toil .  40.00 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  toil .  33.00 

Baugh's  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  ton..  45.00 

Walton,  Whami&  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate _  40.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 


containing  a  great  variety  of  lteihs ,  inc’uding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  //trow  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elseu'here. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members: 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus :  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  37,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  hack  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  ueatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

fi&eutl  the  Advertising;  Columns.— 

Letters  are  daily  received  by  the  editors,  asking  where 
pigs,  fowls,  seeds,  fertilizers,  machinery,  etc.,  can  be 
procured.  We  consider  all  the  information  of  this  kind 
that  is  given  in  the  advertising  pages  sufiicient,  if  those 
needing  anything  will  only  look  there  ;  and  can  not  find 
room  to  repeat  what  is  already  plainly  told  elsewhere. 
Every  page  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  including  the 
covers,  is  interesting  reading,  and  should  all  be  carefully 
examined  every  month.  In  addition  to  looking  after  what 
one  may  want,  the  reading  of  what  others  have  to  say,  in 
offering  their  wares,  etc.,  starts  up  some  new  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader. — When  writing  to  any  advertiser,  al¬ 
ways  tell  him  in  what  paper  his  advertisement  was  seen. 

The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Terms  to  N’eiv  South  Wales,  Netv  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc. — To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  Loudon,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  the  dollar  at  4s.  2d. 

The  Coming  Fairs.— While  our  list  of  announce¬ 
ments  of  fairs,  from  official  sources,  is  larger  than  at  this 
lime  in  any  former  year,  there  is  still  great  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect.  Our  Fair-List  is  made  up,  in 
the  first  place  from  announcements  sent  by  the  officers  of 
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the  societies  holding  them  ;  in  the  second  place  from  the 
advertisements  in  the  various  papers.  We  would  repeat 
our  request  to  the  secretaries  and  other  officers  of  fairs  of 
all  kinds,  to  send  the  dates  and  place  as  soon  as  possible. 
Jf  no  printed  circulars  are  issued,  send  a  postal-card. 
Be  sure  and  give  State,  County,  Town,  and  dates. 

Name  tlie  State.— One  of  the  curiosities  of  fair 
show-bills  is  the  frequent  omission  of  the  State.  When 
we  get  a  “  broadsider,”  brilliant  in  red,  green  and  black 
ink,  of  the  Washington,  Jefferson,  or  Adams  County 
Fair,  and  find  the  name  of  the  State  omitted,  we  are  puz¬ 
zled,  and  a  reference  to  the  Gazetteer  does  not  help  the 
mat  ter, as  there  are  any  number  of  counties  of  these  names. 

Houghton  Farm— Doct.  DI.  Miles.— It  has 

been  announced  by  some  Western  journals  that  Doct. 
Miles  is  engaged  to  conduct  the  experimental  operations 
at  Houghton  Farm.  This  is  a  matterin  which  the  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  an  interest,  and  though 
it.  was  not  intended  t®  allude  to  it  in  these  columns  until 
plans  were  matured  and  operations  were  well  under  way, 
yet  as  others  have  already  given  it  publicity,  we  may, 
with  propriety,  say  that  the  announcement  referred  to  is 
true.  It  was  stated  last  year  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
its  proprietor  to  devote  a  share  of  Houghton  Farm  to 
agricultural  experiments;  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  find¬ 
ing  a  proper  person  to  take  charge,  the  matter  has  for 
some  time  been  in  abeyance.  In  the  engagement  of 
Doct.  Miles  the  most  important  point  in  the  enterprise 
has  been  fixed.  Through  a  long  term  as  Professor  of 
Agriculture  at  the  Michigan  Ag’l  College,  through  his 
lectures  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  through 
his  reports,  his  contributions  to  the  agricultural  press, 
and  his  valuable  treatise  on  “Stock  Breeding,”  he  is  as 
favorably  as  he  is  widely  known.  Doct.  M.  is  one  of  the 
few  who  join  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  high  scientific  acquirements,  and  we  regard  it 
as  eminently  fortunate,  not  only  for  Houghton  Farm,  but 
for  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  general,  that  his  ser¬ 
vices  have  been  secured.  It  would  be  premature  to  say 
any! liing  at  this  time  of  the  work  proposed.  The  more 
important  topic  would  be,  the  work  that  has  been  done, 
and  of  this  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
will  be  informed  in  due  time.  All  we  need  say  now  is, 
the  work  has  been  begun  and  is  progressing  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  Results  will  follow  in  time. 

A  Sample  of  Many. —The  usefulness  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  is  often  attested  in  some  such 
pleasant  manner  as  the  following.  We  might  fill  the  pa¬ 
per  with  similar  acknowledgements.  “W.,”  of  Mass., 
writes :  “  Though  I  am  not  a  practical  farmer,  I  am  at  all 
times  interested  in  matters  pertaining  to  agricultural 
pursuits  ;  therefore  I  am  a  subscriber  to,  and  a  constant 
realerof,  the  American  Agriculturist.  I  have  received 
through  its  columns  a  good  deal  of  practical  information, 
some  of  which  has  been  of  advantage  to  me  in  my  trade 
as  a  carpenter ;  lienee,  when  I  hear  of  a  really  good  thing, 

I  feel  under  some  obligations  to  make  it  known  to  others, 
if  I  may  through  the  columns  of  this  valuable  paper.” 

Peaches  in  Florida.— A  correspondent  at  Waldo. 
Fla.,  noticing  an  item  on  the  early  shipment  of  peaches 
from  Georgia,  writes  that  they  had  fine  ripe  peaches  on 
the  Santa  Fe  Lake  on  May  14th.,  and  that  peaches  have 
ripened  there  for  several  years  in  May.  He  says  that  a 
fine-flavored,  good  market  peach  is  being  largely  planted 
in  his  vicinity,  which  should  place  the  fruit  in  the  New 
York  market  by  June  1st,  and  at  reasonable  rates,  if 
proper  transportation  facilities  are  afforded.  He  sent  by 
mail,  on  June  25th,  samples  of  a  peach  from  Kennard's 
Fruit  farm,  near  the  Santa  Fe  Canal,  which  he  says  allows 
several  pickings,  from  May  15th,  and  20th,  to  June  30th, 
according  to  the  season.  The  specimens  reached  us  on 
July  1st.  We  take  them  to  be  the  Honey  peach,  or  a 
seedling  of  that  variety,  which  reproduces  itself  very 
closely.  They  came  in  excellent  order,  and  if  not,  as  we 
suspect,  the  “  Honey,”  their  intense  sweetness  gives 
them  a  claim  to  be  compared  to  honey. 

A  New  Cherry.— “D.  S.,”  Lancaster,  Pa.,  sends 
specimens  of  a  seedling  cherry,  w'hich  seems  to 
possess  excellent  qualities.  He  states  that  it  bears  enor¬ 
mously.  and  continues  for  four  weeks.  As  received  by 
us.  it  is  of  about  the  size  and  appearance  of  “  Coe's  Trans¬ 
parent,”  with  a  very  long  and  slender  stem.  It  is  of  very 
rich  quality,  being  acid  enough  for  cooking,  but  not  too 
much  so  for  eating.  It  will  no  doubt  prove  a  fine  mar¬ 
ket  fruit,  as  the  specimens  on  the  third  day  from  the  tree, 
showed  no  signs  of  decay.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  renewed 
interest  in  the  cherry,  which  has  for  several  years,  al¬ 
most  been  a  lost  fruit,  at  least  in  the  older  States. 

The  Duty  on  Quinine.— The  removal  of  the 
fluty  upon  quinine  has  for  some  time  been  advocated. 
The  great  use  made  of  it  in  malarious  localities,  where  it 
is  almost  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  induced  some 
of  the  advocates  of  free  Quinine  to  call  the  import  tax 


upon  it  “  Blood  Money,”  and  some  of  the  papers  have 
been  very  eloquent  over  the  matter.  At  the  recent  extra 
session  of  Congress,  Quinine  was  placed  upon  the  list  of 
articles  admitted  duty  free,  whereat  the  papers  rejoiced 
that  the  fever-stricken  sufferers  would  no  longer  pay 
tribute  to  a  few  wealthy  manufacturers.  The  result  was 
very  different  from  that  which  the  advocates  of  “  free 
Quinine”  looked  for.  The  largest  manufacturing  house 
in  this  country,  so  soon  as  Quinine  was  put  upon  the  free 
list,  gave  notice  that  they  should  discontinue  its  manu¬ 
facture,  whereupon  the  holders  of  the  supply  in  this 
country  at  once  advanced  the  price  $'.50  per  ounce.  The 
advocates  of  free  Quinine,  in  their  opposition  to  “wealthy 
manufacturers,”  overlooked  the.  speculators,  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  result  of  their  efforts  is  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  drug  by  almost  one-third.  If  the  duty  was  “  Blood 
Money,”  what  is  this  advance?  Political  economy  can 
hardly  be  called  one  of  the  exact  sciences. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

When  we  advise  our  read- 


ijj  the  common  sense  and  equi- 
ty  of  the  case.  W  e  are  of  ton 
pB  applied  to  for  advice  in  mat- 
iBjjl  ters  involving  questions  of 
this  we  can  not  give,  as 
ake  no  pretence  to  legal 
ledge.  It  often  hap- 
that  an  opinion  given 
diDg  to  “common  sense 


ance  with  law.  This  is  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  law, 
and  still  worse  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  persons  who  appeal 
to  it,  expecting  to  get  jus¬ 
tice.  We  have  frequently 


ventions  and  machines,  who  in  one  manner  or  another 
procure  from  those  farmers  and  other  persons  who 
undertake  to  act  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  their  articles 
NOTES  WHICH  ARE  FRAUDULENT. 


The  victim,  thinking  he  has  signed  a  mere  receipt  or 
order  for  goods,  is  astonished  to  find  that  he  has  in  a 
short  time  a  note  to  pay.  The  chaps  who  took  the  note, 
signed  as  an  order,  sell  it  to  a  bank,  or  to  some  monied 
neighbor.  If  the  victim  refuses  to  pay  the  note,  he  is 
sued  by  the  holder.  It  has  frequently  happened  that 
the  Courts  have  decided  against  the  farmer,  the  law  being 
in  favor  of  the  innocent  holder  of  the  note.  Another 
fraud  has  been  extensively  practised  in  Iowa.  The 
swindlers,  sell  some  patent,  or  article,  for  a  low  price, 
take  the  buyer’s  note  for  $10,  add  another  cypher,  and 
sell  the  note  for  $100.  When  brought  into  the  lower 
courts,  these  cases  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  holders 
of  the  notes,  as  evidence  of  fraud  could  not  be  produced. 
One  John  Clark,  of  Marion  Co.,  Iowa  (Put  his  name 
in  small  capitals,  Mr.  Printer,  as  he  deserves  the  honor), 
was  not  disposed  to  accept  such  a  decision.  He  had 
given  a  note  for  $10;  he  did  not  cancel  all  blank  spaces, 
nor  fill  up  the  blank  designating  where  the  note  was  pay¬ 
able,  as  he  was  told  that  an  agent  would  be  along  to  col¬ 
lect  it  when  due.  When  the  note  came  to  maturity,  it 
was  found  to  be  “raised  ”  to  $110— and  made  payable  at 
a  bank  at  Knoxville,  Iowa.  He  was  sued  by  the  bank, 
and  the  Court  decided,  as  the  maker  of  the  note  did  not 
fill  the  blank,  the  holder  had  the  right  to  insert  the  place 
of  payment,  and  that  the  raising  of  the  note  from  $10  to 
$110  was  a  “breach  of  trust”  (!)  made  possible  by  the 
negligence  of  the  maker  of  the  note. 

SUCH  A  MONSTROUS  DECISION, 

Mr.  John  Clark  could  not  abide  by,  and  determined  to  see 
if  all  Courts  were  on  the  side  of  rascals,  as  against  honest 
farmers,  he  carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa.  Here  there  happened  to  be  common-sense  on  the 
bench,  and  at  once  it  was  decided  that,  as  the  blanks  on 
the  note  were  partly  filled,  any  tampering  with  or  altera¬ 
tion  of  such  note  was 


FORGERY— AND  NOTHING  LESS— 

and  that  the  innocent  maker  of  the  note  should  not  suf¬ 
fer  because  the  holder  had  bought  a  note  that  was  forged. 
This  decision,  which  we,  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  law,  can  not  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  will 
make  the  bankers  and  other  buyers  of  notes  careful  as 
to  the  article  they  purchase.  The  Western  papers  speak 
of  this  decision  as  one  of  the  most  important  made  for 
years.  How  much  trouble,  how  much  litigation,  how  much 
loss  would  be  avoided  were  our  oft-repeated  warning; 

,  “  FARMERS,  BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU  SIGN,” 

regarded  by  every  farmer  in  the  country !  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  frauds  organized 
with  great  ingenuity  for  the  express  purpose  of  preying 


upon  farmers,  and  that  the  success  of  these,  almost 
without  exception,  depends  upon  getting,  upon  one  pre¬ 
tence  or  another,  the  signature  of  the  farmer,  we  are 
warranted  in  advising  every  farmer  (and  indeed  other 
readers)  as  an  inflexible,  invariable  rule,  to 

PUT  YOUR  NAME  TO  NOTHING  WHATEVER, 
no  matter  whether  it  be  called  order,  or  receipt,  or  even 
your  correct  address.  So  sure  as  you  write  your  name  in 
any  book,  or  on  any  scrap  of  paper  in  the  hands  of  a 
stranger,  you  have  taken  a  step  which  may  lead  to  no  end 
of  trouble  and  great  loss.  Don't  write  your  name.  If 
the  transaction  can’t  be  completed  without  that,  let  the 
transaction  go.  Give  your  written  name  to  no  stranger 
under  any  pretence  whatever. ..  .Complaints  now  come 
from  Kansas  concerning  a 

“UNITED  STATES  HOME  AND  DOWER  ASSOCIATION.” 

Last  month  mention  was  made  of  a  similar  Association 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  circulars  before  us  give  no  locality 
for  this  “United  States  Association,”  but  it  has  agents 
in  various  parts  of  Kansas.  This  fact  of  no  location, 
joined  to  that  of  a  special  appeal  to  clergymen,  besides 
complaints  from  persons  who  have  advanced  money  for 
loans,  and  after  waiting  six  months  have  received  none, 
make  ns  think  that  this  U.  S.  concern  should  be  regarded 
with  caution.  One  Postmaster  in  Kansas  complains  of 
being  $45  out  of  pocket,  and  that  there  are  a  dozen  others 
in  the  same  State  in  a  similar  condition. ..  .We  hear  of 

THE  LIGHTNING  RODDERS 

in  ail  directions  ;  it  reminds  us  of  the  old  negro  song; 

“  Some  come  in  June,  some  in  July, 

But  August  brings  de  Blue-tailed-FIy,” 
but  the  species  of  the  genus  Humbug,  known  as  the 
Lightning  (rod)  Bug,  knows  not  months.  It  comes  with 
the  early  showers  of  April  and  buzzes  about — stinging 
when  it  gets  a  chance,  until  frost  comes.  We  can  add 
nothing  to  our  advice  to  let  these’Rodders  and  their  Rods 
alone.  If  lightning  rods  are  needed,  there  are  makers,  of 
skill  and  reputation,  who  can  supply  them.  A  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.,  writes  that  the  Rodders  have 
been  in  his  town  and  “  swindled  several  people  out  of 
more  money  than  would  supply  them  with  the  American 
Agi'iculturist  during  their  whole  life  time” — which  we 

do  not  doubt _ It  seems  very  odd  to  receive,  after  all  we 

have  said  about  lotteries,  inquiries  if  some  particular 
lottery  is  not  safe.  We  can  make  but  just  one  reply  to 
such  letters:  Provided  that  lotteries  are  honestly  con¬ 
ducted — which  they  seldom  are,  the  chances  are  so  much 
against  the  ticket  holder  that  he  is  foolish  to  take  the 
risk.  We  have  just  come  across  a  new  lottery  scheme — 
to  be  sure,  it  is  called  a 

“GRAND  MAMMOTH  CONCERT,” 

and  is  alleged  to  be  “In  aid  of  the  Nevada  Building  As¬ 
sociation  and  Public  Charities  of  Nevada.”  Virginia 
City  has  the  misfortune  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
concern,  the  programme  of  which  reads  so  like  the 
Topeka  and  other  earlier  schemes  that  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  the  renowned  Pattee  at  the  bottom  of 
this.  The  sending  out  of  schemes  has  begun,  and  they 
will  no  doubt  be  everywhere.  We  can  save  many  the 
trouble  of  writing  to  ask  about  this  by  giving  them  our 
advice  in  advance,  which  is  to  let  all  Lotteries,  Gift-con¬ 
certs,  Distributions,  or  whatever  the  thing  may  be  called, 
severely  and  entirely  alone _ Besides  swindles  especial¬ 

ly  for  farmers,  there  are 

SWINDLES  FOR  FARMERS’  WIVES. 

We  learn  from  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  that  a  couple  of 
smooth-tongued  chaps  have  been  about,  representing  that 
they  are  makers  of  mattresses,  for  which  they  require  old 
feathers :  they  propose  to  take  away  old  feather  beds  and 
return  them  filled  with  new  feathers,  a  sample  of  which 
they  show.  As  strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  farmers’ 
wives  trusted  these  fellows  with  their  beds,  and  are  wait¬ 
ing  yet — months  after  the  appointed  day  for  their  new 
feathers.  Tf  “  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush,”  so  is  an  old  feather  bed  in  hand  worth  two  new 
ones  that  never  come _ Something  new  in  the  way  of 

FRUIT  HUMBUGS 

comes  to  us  from  Perry  Co  .  Pa.,  where  some  chaps  are 
taking  orders  for  Apple-trees,  grafted  on  the  White  Thorn, 
at  50c.  each.  Freedom  from  all  kinds  of  insects,  and 
early  bearing,  are  the  advantages  claimed.  Another 
novelty  is  a  Grape  which  grows  in  a  “  tree-form”  with  a 
one-seeded  fruit.  Let  both  stay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Canada  border,  where  they  are  claimed  to  have  originat¬ 
ed. . .  .Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  our  Humbug  column  gave 
each  month  several  new  schemes  for 

“SHOVING  THE  QUEER,” 

the  “  professional”  term  for  getting  off  counterfeit  money. 
This  business  now  and  then  makes  a  faint  effort  at  re¬ 
vival,  the  majority  of  the  circulars  offering  counterfeit 
money  in  plain  language.  These  are  schemes  to  entrap 
and  swindle  green-horns,  for  the  chaps  do  not  have  any 
counterfeit  money.  The  latest  circular  of  this  kind  is  a 
curious  affair.  It  offers  “  Cigars  of  Green  Tobacco,”  and 
has  all  the  talk  about  making  these  “  Cigars  ”  that  others 
apply  to  counterfeits.  Then  follow  arrangements  for 
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meetings,  injunctions  as  to  secrecy — a  curious  lot  they 
are — and  an  injunction  to  11  read  the  enclosed  slip  care¬ 
fully.”  This  slip,  cut  from  a  newspaper,  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  arrest  of  a  man  for  having  some  of  this  cigar 
money,  but  a  hank  officer  pronounced  it  genuine  and  the 
man  is  discharged.  As  with  the  old  style  of  “  Queer  ”  cir¬ 
culars,  these  of  the  Cigar  stamp  are  signed  with  different 
names.  We  do  not  mention  this  as  a  warning  to  our 
readers,  for  no  one  can  be  swindled  by  these  chaps  who 
is  not  ns  big  a  rascal  as  they,  but,  to  show  how  this 

form  of  humbugging  has  altered  within  a  few  years . 

We  once  knew  an  old  gentleman  who  had  a  great  fancy 
for  attending  auctions.  He  would  buy  all  sorts  of  out  of 
the  way  and  useless  t  hings,  such  as  others  would  not  take 
for  a  gift,  and  send  them  to  his  barn.  We  once  knew 
him  to  buy  the  pews  of  a  church  about  to  be  torn  down, 
and  have  them  carted  to  that  spacious  barn.  If  any  one 
questioned  him  as  to  his  odd  purchases  his  reply  in  effect 
would  be  :  “  It  will  come  into  use  in  seven  years.  Keep 
anything  seven  years  and  it  will  come  out  as  good  as 
new.”  We  may  say  that  to  our  knowledge  the  old  pews, 
though  not  put  into  a  church,  answered  a  purpose  “as 
good  as  new.”  We  recently  came  across  a  humbug 
which  called  our  old  friend  to  mind,  and  made  us  wonder 
if  there  was  any  one  who  stored  away  played-out  hum¬ 
bugs  in  a  big  barn,  or  other  storehouse  of  rubbish,  and 
brought  them  out.  “  as  good  as  new  ”  at  the  end  of  seven 
years.  It  is  just  about  seven  years  since  that  chap 

STOPPED  DIEING  AT  HOTELS, 

and  now  some  one  has  brought  him  out  of  the  barn  of 
things  forgotten,  and  he  dies  “just  as  good  as  new.” 
This  dodge  is  old  enough  to  be  new  to  a  majority  of  our 
readers,  but  it  is  a  very  well  worn  affair,  and  this  time  it 
appears  with  modifications.  When  it  had  its  former  run 
— and  at  one  time  it  was  worked  very  lively — the  dear  de¬ 
parted  died  at  a  New  York  hotel,  which  had  no  existence, 
and  the  keeper  thereof  told  the  story  in  much  fewer 
words  than  the  San  Francisco  landlord,  who  appears  to 
be  new  at  the  business.  This  letter  was  directed  to  a 
gentleman  in  Attleborough,  Mass.,  and  it,  appears  in  the 
“Chronicle,”  a  wide-awake  paper  of  that  place.  The 
printed  letter  heading  is: 

Hamilton  House, 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  102,  Station  A.  It.  V.  Kingswell. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  April  25th,  1879. 

V.  II.  Blackington,  Esq., 

North  Attleborough,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  ■  —It  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  that  a 
stranger  registered  at  this  house  as  Mr.  Blackington  died 
of  pneumonia  on  the  morning  of  March  29th,  after  a  short 
illness.  We  can  find  no  one  who  knew  him.  But  from 
among  various  memorandums  found  on  his  person  your 
name  and  address  is  mentioned.  This  leads  me  to"  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  have  been  an  acquaintance,  at  least.  I  have 
not  written  sooner,  as  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  could  learn 
something  more  respecting  him,  but  without  avail.  Tiiis 
course  was  necessary,  inasmuch  as  I  hold  some  valuable 
effects  belonging  to  the  deceased,  which  I  must  now 
make  some  disposition  of  as  I  am  about  closing  out  my 
business  preparatory  to  a  journey  to  Arizona,  where  I 
shall  be  too  far  out  of  the  line  of  communication.  Under 
the  circumstances  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  justified  in  send¬ 
ing  tlie  tilings  to  you.  The  deceased  had  but.  $50  on  his 
person,  which  I  permitted  to  be  paid,  to  the  attending 
physician  and,  for  burial.  The  sum  to  which  he  was  in¬ 
debted  to  me  is  $30  for  board  and  attendance.  If  you 
will  forward  that  amount,  I  will,  on  the  receipt,  of  the 
same,  express  the  tilings  to  you  securely  packed.  Should 
the  deceased  prove  a  relative  or  friend,  allow  me  to  offer 
my  sincere  condolence,  and  assure  you  that  everything 
was  done  for  him  that  was  possible. 

Your  best  way  to  send  to  me  would  lie  to  merely  en¬ 
close  tlie  amount  stated  (thirty  dollars)  either  in  gold 
notes  or  greenbacks,  together  with  any  instructions  you 
may  wish  to  give,  and  address  as  below.  An  immediate 
answer  will  oblige,  Yours  very  respectfully, 

R.  V.  Kingswell, 

P.  O.  Box  102,  Station  A.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

This  man  if  he  didn’t  “  know  how  to  keep  a  hotel  ”  any 
better  that  he  knows  how  to  write  a  humbug  letter,  had 
better  shut  up  and  go  to  Arizona.  The  chaps  who  died 
in  New  York  seven  years  ago,  used  to  have  silver-mounted 
revolvers,  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  and  lots  of  things. 

_ In  medical  matters  we  have  a  large  budget,  but  all 

relate  to  the  old  dodge  of 

SENDING  PRESCRIPTIONS  FREE, 

'by  those  who  have  cures  for  Nervous  Debility,  Catarrh, 
and  various  unmentionable  troubles.  We  have  had  a 
wide  knowledge  of  these  free  prescriptions,  and  have 
found  that  in  every  case  save  one,  they  were  absolutely 
fraudulent.  They  pretend  to  give  the  names  of  articles 
to  be  made  up  into  a  syrup,  decoction,  or  other  com¬ 
pound,  but,  in  whole  or  in  part,  these 

NAMES  WERE  ABSOLUTELY  BOGUS, 
that  is,  made  up  in  imitation  of  scientific  names,  but  in 
reality  have  no  meaning,  and  do  not  belong  to  botany, 
medicine,  or  any  other  science.  We  make  above  one  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  that  all  the  prescriptions  were  non¬ 
sense.  In  just  one  case  a  genuine  prescription  is  given, 
by  a  man  calling  himself  a  “Rev.”  lie  says  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  druggists  do  not  have  the  ingredi¬ 
ents,  lie  lias  made  arrangements  with  one  Syracuse  drug¬ 
gist  in  particular  to  put  up  the  stuff  for  $3.50,  and  adds, 


“  I  can  say  of  my  own  knowledge  the  price  for  which  the 
remedy  is  sent,  including  the  cost,  for  putting  it  up,  etc., 
is  barely  remunerative  ’’—which  fora  “  Rev.”  is— well — a 
little  steep.  A  well  known  druggist  in  Mass,  writes  that, 
he  has  the  medicines  in  stock,  and  puts  up  the  whole  for 
$1 — which  leaves  him  a  good  margin  of  profit,  and  from 
our  own  knowledge  of  drugs,  we  should  say  that  tlie  chap 
who  gets  $3.50  has  a  good  thing  of  it.  Tlie  “  Rev.”  says 
that  the  price  $3.50  “is  barely  remunerative”  for  the 
“  cost  of  putting  it  up,  etc.''  There’s  where  it  is.  Our 
Massachusetts  friends  do  not  put  in  any  et  ccetera.  They 
can  make  $1  cover  the  cost  of  “  putting  it  up,”  and  leave 
a  fair  profit.  The  Syracuse  chap  finds  $3.50  “  barely  re¬ 
munerative,”  when  besides  the  cost  of  “putting  it  up,” 
there  is  the  “  etc."  What  is  this  et  ccetera,  that  increases 
the  cost  by  $2.50? — What  is  the  et  ccetera  to  which  the 
“Rev.”  man  refers  ?— Can  it  be  that  "etc."  stands  for 
the  share  of  tlie  $3.50,  which  the  man  of  drugs  pays  to 
the  “  Rev.”  man  ? — This  is  a  conundrum— we  give  it  up. 


Tlie  Kansas  State  Board  ot  Agriculture 

issues  a  Quarterly  Report;  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  tlie 
present  year  was  duly  received,  but  we  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  noticing  it  until  now.  As  it  is  made  up  by 
Alfred  Gray,  the  estimable  Secretary  of  the  Board,  we 
knew  in  advance  that  it  would  be  creditable,  but  we  did 
not  expect  to  find  so  much  of  interest  to  one  not  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Kansas,  as  an  examination  shows  to  be  the  case. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  map,  very  minute  as  to  details, 
but  admirably  clear,  and  must  be  of  great  value  to  every 
resident  of  the  State,  while  the  reports  by  counties  upon 
the  Diseases  of  Animals,  Grasses,  Fruit  Prospects,  Wheat, 
and  other  crops,  must  be  most  welcome  to  every  farmer. 
Besides  there  are  articles  on  Castor-Bean  Culture,  on 
Building-stones,  Coal,  and  other  geological  products,  aud 
others  of  interest.  Tlie  Report  is  not  without  its  amus¬ 
ing  feature;  a  newspaper  writer  over  tlie  name  of  “Eli 
Perkins,”  lias  in  one  of  his  letters  warned  emigrants,  in 
effect.,  against  “ Drou tliy  Kansas.”  Mr.  Perkins’  “  specu¬ 
lations”  are  met  by  an  array  of  facts,  presented  with  a 
pungency  which  must  make  Eli  wisli  he  had  not  touched 
a  point  upon  which  all  Kansasians  are  sensitive  above 
all  others.  We  doubt  if  any  older  State  is  doing  so  much 
for  its  agriculture  as  Kansas. 

Tlie  Colorado  Beetle  and  Paris  Green. — 

This  pest  has  greatly  mitigated  its  unwelcome  presence 
this  season.  Now  we  should  make  an  effort  to  finish 
him.  The  last  brood  will  gather  on  the  late  potatoes, 
and  if  everyone  interested  would  exert  himself,  an  end 
might  practically  be  made  of  the  insect.  This  has  been 
an  unfortunate  season  as  regards  accidents  from  the  use 
of  Paris  Green.  “Familiarity  has  bred  contempt”  for 
this  dangerous  substance,  and  there  have  been  more 
horses,  cows,  pigs  and  fowls  lost  by  poisoning,  than  ever 
before.  There  have  been  some  curious  accidents.  A 
horse  tied  to  a  wagon  in  which  was  a  can  of  Green, 
reached  over,  opened  the  can  with  his  teeth,  licked  the 
poison,  and  died  in  a  short  time.  A  portion  of  a  barrel 
of  water,  in  which  the  Green  had  been  mixed  for  appli¬ 
cation,  was  upset  on  a  meadowr  aud  neglected.  Cows 
pasturing  on  the  field,  ate  the  grass,  and  three  died,  and 
tlie  others  recovered  with  difficulty.  A  workman  coming 
in  to  dinner,  left  the  shaker,  containing  some  “  Greened” 
flour  at  the  door-step,  some  fowls  came,  and  pecked  at 
the  flour,  when  the  man  came  out,  the  fowls  lay  dead.  A 
calf  chewed  up  a  piece  of  paper,  in  which  some  Green 
had  been  wrapped,  and  which  was  thrown  down  care¬ 
lessly,  and  blown  about  by  the  wind.  The  calf  died. 
Such  accidents  as  these,  show  that  people  have  become 
careless.  Carelessness  always  leads  to  loss,  if  not  dis¬ 
aster,  and  carelessness  with  poisons  is  criminal. 

84 afspberry  Kust.- “  A  Reader,”  W.  Mill  Creek, 
Pa.,  sends  specimens  of  Raspberry  leaves,  which  are  of 
a  bright  orange  color  on  tlie  under  side.  This  trouble  is 
caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus,  belonging  to  the  Rust 
Tribe,  and  lives  upon  the  juices  of  the  Raspberry  leaves. 
The  bright  color  is  due  to  a  vast  multitude  of  small, 
orange-colored  spores,  in  forming  which,  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  ttie  leaves  is  used  up,  and  they  soon  wither  and 
die.— A  fuller  account  of  a  closely  related  fungus— “  The 
Wlieat,  Rust,”  is  given  elsewhere.  If  any  one  has  tried  a 
thorough  application  of  the  Flowers  of  Sulphur  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  tlie  Rust,  we  should  like  the  results. 

Rawle’s  Genet,  Not  “  Janet.”— Last  month, 
p.  252,  in  a  note  upon  this  apple,  we  quoted  “  Down¬ 
ing’s  Fruits  of  America,”  for  “  Rawle’s  Janet,”  as  the 
proper  name.  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  in  reference  to  this, 
writes  us  as  follows:  "For  the  proper  spelling  of  this 
apple,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  on  nomenclature,  by  Dr. 
Wm.  M.  Ilowsley.  of  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society’s  Transactions  for  1871,  page  74. 
The  Dr.  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  origin,  history, 
etc.,  of  Rawle’s  Genet,  and  also  McAfee's  Nonsuch,  Large 
Striped  Pearmain,  and  Fall  Queen  apples,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  those  interested  in  Pomology,  to  carefully  read 


the  report.” — As  all  who  are  interested  in  fruits  and 
their  names,  may  not  have  (and  more’s  the  pity,)  the 
Transactions  referred  to,  we  abstract  from  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  paper  of  Doct.  Howsley,  the  following  points. 
While  Washington  was  President,  and  Jefferson  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  M.  Genet  was  Minister  from  France. 
These  dignitaries,  (as  dignitaries  do  to  the  present  day), 
liked  good  things,  and  Jefferson,  at  Mr.  Genet's  dinner 
table,  fotiDd  apples,  which  he  (G.)  had  sent  him  from 
France,  and  so  admired  them,  that  he  (J.)  procured  cions 
of  the  variety  from  France,  and  Jefferson  gave  the  cions 
to  a  Virginia  nurseryman,  Rawles,  for  propagation. 
There  is  much  more  of  the  story,  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
from  this,  thatthe  name  should  be  Genet;  not  “Janet.” 

Mole  Plow,-“A.  M.,”  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.  A  mole 
plow  may  be  made  useful  in  heavy  clay  soil,  by  breaking 
up  the  subsoil,  and  opening  a  passage  for  the  water  in 
it  to  escape  into  permanent  ditches,  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope.  But  the  effect  is  soon  lost,  and  the  plow  must  be 
used  every  year,  to  be  of  any  considerable  benefit. 
Light,  sandy,  or  gravelly  subsoils  do  not  need  draining, 
and  to  use  a  mole  plow  in  them,  would  be  labor  thrown 
away.  Miner’s  subsoil  plow,  is  an  excellent  implement. 

Crossing  Poultry.— “W.  S.,”  Clay  Co.,  Mo. 
Crossing  common  poultry  with  pure  bred  cocks,  is  gen¬ 
erally  found  beneficial,  if  the  breed  is  well  chosen.  To 
cross  Leghorns  or  Games,  in  the  hope  of  getting  large 
fowls,  for  instance,  would  lead  to  failure ;  and  the  egg 
producing  fowls,  such  as  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  and 
Black  Spanish,  crossed  on  native  hens,  do  not  improve 
the  kind  at  all.  The  best  breed  for  improving  common 
fowls,  is  the  Light  Brahma  ;  this  cross  produces  a  large 
early  maturing  fowl,  and  good  layers  of  large  eggs. 

To  Fatten  a  Milking  Cow. — “  L.  S.  L..”  Bel- 
videre.  Ill.  Some  cows  that  are  milking,  are  difficult  to 
fatten,  as  the  food  goes  to  milk,  rather  than  fat.  But 
fine  corn-meal  fed  dry,  will  fatten  a  cow,  aud  tend  to  dry 
up  tlie  milk.  Give  4  quarts  a  day,  in  two  feeds  of  2  quarts 
each,  for  three  or  four  days,  then  add  a  third  feed  of 
one  quart  at  noon  for  a  few  days.  Then  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity,  until  the  cow  will  eat  6  or  8  quarts 
a  day.  If  she  does  not  fatten,  or  begin  to  fatten,  then 
she  is  not  one  of  the  fattening  kind.  It  will  not  be  safe 
to  stop  milking,  lest  the  exciting  food  may  provoke 
fever  and  trouble  with  the  udder. 

Oougli  iu  a  Cow.- “G.  E.  E.,”  Whitings,  N.  J. 
A  cough  may  be  caused  by  irritation  of  the  air  passages  ; 
by  the  effects  of  cold  upon  the  lungs  ;  by  indigestion,  and 
in  young  animals,  by  the  presence  of  parasitic  worms  in 
the  air  passages.  By  neglect,  a  cough  becomes  chronic, 
and  in  cows,  is  apt  to  result  in  permanent  disease  of  the 
lungs,  which  in  course  of  time  is  fatal.  General  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  cough,  consists  in  giving  laxative,  and  cool¬ 
ing  medicines,  such  as  Epsom  Salts,  in  8  to  12  oz.  doses, 
Saltpetre,  in  4  to  8  dram  doses,  and  to  apply  Mustard 
paste  to  the  throat  or  sides  of  the  chest.  Warm,  soft 
food,  and  good  nursing  are  beneficial. 

Keeping  Water  Cool.— Water  for  the  harvest- 
field  can  be  kept  cool  a  long  while  if  put  in  an  earthen¬ 
ware  vessel  wrapped  by  several  folds  of  cloth,  which 
should  be  kept  wet.  The  water  evaporates  from  the 
cloth  and  cools  tlie  vessel  and  the  contents.  Every  time 
the  jug  is  used,  a  little  water  can  be  spiffed  upon  tlie  sur¬ 
rounding  cloth.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  water  ves¬ 
sels,  in  warm  countries,  are  of  porous,  unglazed  earthen¬ 
ware  ;  tlie  small  portion  of  tlie  water  that  oozes  through 
them  and  evaporates  from  tlie  surface, cools  the  remainder. 
In  such  countries  these  water  jars  are  placed  in  the  shade 
and  in  a  current  of  air,  a  hint  that  shoul  l  be  heeded  by 
those  who  use  a  cloth-covered  vessel. 

Treatment  or  a  Worm-out  Meadow.— 

Meadows  that  have  been  run  down,  become  sod  bound 
or  covered  with  moss,  sorrel,  or  other  weeds,  may  be 
renovated  without  plowing.  The  old  sod  needs  to  be 
disturbed,  but  a  thorough  harrowing  or  a  chopping  of  the 
surface  with  a  disk  harrow  will  disturb  it  sufficiently 
without  plowing.  Fresh  seed  is  needed,  and  a  dressing 
of  lime  may  in  many  cases  be  all  that  is  required  in  the 
way  of  a  fertilizer.  If  it  can  be  afforded,  a  moderate 
quantity  of  fine  manure  used  as  a  top-dressing,  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  just  before  sowing,  will  be  of  .great  benefit. 
Tlie  work  may  be  done  at  any  time  before  September,  so 
that  the  grass  and  clover,  the  latter  more  particularly, 
should  be  well  set  before  severe  frosts  occur.  Orchard- 
Grass  will  thrive  upon  soils  that,  are  not  rich  enough  for 
Timothy  ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  the  ground  good  enough 
for  the  latter  even  if  the  former  is  to  be  sown.  Grass  is  a 
crop  for  which  the  soil  can  not  be  too  rich,  for  if  the 
growth  is  excessive  it  can  be  cut  at  any  time  and  made 
into  hay  or  fed  green. 

Muck.— The  dry  weather  of  late  summer  is  the  best 
time  to  get  out  a  supply  of  this  valuable  substance. 
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Muck,  when  of  the  best  quality,  contains  a  large  amount 
of  nitrogen  ;  ami  it  is  an  excellent  absorbent  for  liquid 
manures,  and  above  all,  is  of  great  value  in  composting, 
as  this  process  renders  the  elements  of  the  muck  availa¬ 
ble  to  the  plant,  while  at  the  same  time  the  muck  pre¬ 
vents  too  rapid,  and  therefore  wasteful,  decomposition  of 
the  other  materials  of  the  compost  heap. 

Driving  after  Eating. — The  digestion  of  a  horse 
is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  that  of  a  man,  and  as  we 
know  that  it  is  not  best  for  man  to  go  at  hard  work  the 
moment  a  hearty  meal  is  eaten,  so  we  should  remember 
that  a  horse  ought  to  have  a  little  rest  after  his  meal,  while 
the  stomach  is  most  active  in  the  processes  of  digestion. 
Many  a  good  horse  has  been  ruined  by  injudicious  haste 
in  working  him  with  a  full  stomach. 

Storing  Hay.— When  properly  cured,  hay  keeps 
the  best  in  a  large  mow  in  which  it  has  been  thoroughly 
packed.  Hay  thrown  up  loose  on  a  scaffold  loses  that 
aroma  and  freshness  which  characterizes  that  from  the 
center  of  a  large  mow.  Hay  does  not  demand  the  large 
spaces  between  the  outside  boards  of  many  barns  in 
order  to  preserve  it.  Put  the  boards  close  together  and 
keep  out  the  air  and  rain,  and  save  the  hay  which  would 
otherwise  spoil  by  weather  staining.  It  looks  better,  too. 

Butter  Not  Gathering.— “  L.  B.  K.,”  Hunter¬ 
don  Co.,  N.  J.  The  food  has  a  great  influence  upon  the 
milk.  So  has  the  condition  of  the  cow.  When  the  but¬ 
ter  will  not  gather,  but  remains  in  the  condition  of  a 
thick  emulsion,  it  may  sometimes  be  brought  into  order 
by  throwing  into  the  churn  a  gallon  of  cold  water  in 
which  a  handful  or  two  of  salt,  have  been  dissolved,  and 
then  operating  the  churn  slowly  to  gather  the  butter. 
The  cream  maybe  improved  in  condition  also  by  stirring 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  the  jar  in  which  it  is  kept.  But 
to  give  the  cows  a  daily  feed  of  bran,  or  meal,  if  only  one 
quart,  is  perhaps  the  Ijest  remedy,  and  its  cost  will  be  re¬ 
turned  in  the  increase  of  butter.  It  pays  to  give  this 
extra  food  even  when  cows  are  on  pasture. 

Sour  Grass  on  a  Sivainp.— “P.  T.,”  Maywood, 
N.  J.  Timothy  will  not  grow  on  a  swamp  vigorously 
enough  to  crowd  out  the  wild  grass,  although  the  tus¬ 
socks  have  been  cut  off.  The  land  should  be  thoroughly 
drained  and  well  limed,  50  to  100  bushels  per  acre,  and 
then,  after  a  few  years  mowing,  the  Timothy  will  take  the 
place  of  the  sedges  and  keep  it,  if  the  drains  are  kept 
open.  Manure  will  not  help  such  land;  lime  will. 

Cooking  for  a  Few  Cows. — “  S.”  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  cooking  food  for  cows  is  rarely  followed  now.  It 
seems  to  have  been  more  laborious  than  profitable.  We 
would  not  advise  it  under  any  circumstances  for  4  or 
•even  10  cows.  It  may  answer  well  for  a  larger  number. 

Harrow  for  Grass  Seed.— “W.  L.,”  Cresfield, 
Md.  A  light  harrow  should  be  used  for  covering  grass 
seed.  A  flat  plank  drawn  over  the  surface,  will  cover 
the  seed  sufficiently,  and  will  smooth  the  surface.  A 
brush  harrow  is  an  old  fashioned  and  homely  implement, 
but  if  well  made,  is  both  effective,  and  cheap. 

Where  Should  the  Forelock  Go?-uH.D. 

M.,”  Somerset  Oo.,  Pa.  The  forelock  may  be  placed  un¬ 
der,  or  over  the  forehead  band  of  the  bridle.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fancy.  If  the  lock  is  short,  it  may  go  outside  of 
the  band:  if  it  is  long,  it  should  go  under.  If  long  it 
may  blow  about,  and  aunoy  the  eyes,  and  is  therefore 
best  under  the  band.  There  is  no  rule  about  it. 

Seed  Corn.—'1  A.  R.  S.,”  whose  locality  in  Virginia 
we  do  not  quite  make  out,  in  a  letter  giving  an  account 
of  fair  crop  prospects,  says:  “  There  is  much  complaint, 
that  seed  corn  does  not  grow,”  and  very  properly  sug¬ 
gests,  that  this  trouble  may  be  avoided,  by  selecting 
corn  for  seed,  and  proper  care  of  it  afterwards.  Corn 
taken  at  random  from  the  crib  in  the  spring,  where  it 
has  been  exposed  to  all  weathers,  can  not  give  so  good 
results  as  seed  selected  as  our  correspondent  says : 
“  Select  at  once,  the  earliest  and  best  ears,  and  they  will 
give  an  earlier  and  larger  crop,  than  any  from  seed  taken 
from  the  crib.  He  adds  that :  “Farmers  will  be  surprised 
at  the  difference  produced  in  their  crop,  by  a  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  seed  corn.” 

Tlie  Mass.  Agricultural  College.— We  learn 
that  the  Hon.  Chas.  L.  Flint,  long  the  able  Secretary  of 
the  Mass.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  been  elected 
"to  the  Presidency  of  the  College.  We  have  not  learned 
whether  Mr.  Flint  accepts  the  position  or  not,  but  if  it 
involves  giving  up  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Board,  we 
hope  he  will  hesitate.  Presidents  are  much  more  easy 
to  find  than  good  Secretaries. 

Time  to  Cut  Fodder- Cora.— If  a  crop  of  fod¬ 
der-corn  is  worth  the  trouble  of  growing,  it  is  certainly 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  properly  harvested.  The 
corn  plant,  like  every  other,  starts  with  a  view,  so  to 


speak,  to  the  reproduction  of  its  kind — the  formation  of 
seed— and  all  its  functions  tend  toward  this  end.  We 
may  divide  the  life  of  the  corn  plant  into  three  distinct 
singes— germination,  or  getting  established;  assimilation , 
or  the  preparation  of  food  material,  and  seeding,  or  the 
ripening  of  the  seed  or  grain.  Up  to  the  time  that  seed 
begins  to  form  it  is  engaged  in  rapidly  collecting  ma¬ 
terials  out  of  which  to  make  and  perfect  the  seed,  but 
this  work  gradually  diminishes,  and  when  the  corn  is 
full  grown  no  food  is  being  gathered.  Besides  the  fact 
that  the  nourishment  passes  from  the  leaves  into  the  ear, 
where  it  hardens  and  becomes  partially  indigestible,  the 
soluble  substances  of  the  stalk  are  also  changed  into  hard 
woody  fibre  to  make  it  rigid  and  capable  of  bearing  the 
ear.  To  get,  therefore,  the  full  benefit,  of  the  crop,  it 
should  be  sowed  thin  enough  so  that  each  plant  can  have 
a  good  wholesome  and  natural  growth,  and  then  cut  it 
just  as  that  growth  is  finished. 

Burning'  Straw  Stacks.— This  is  one  of  the 
swiftest  methods  of  destroying  a  large  amount  of  valua¬ 
ble  organic  matter  which,  when  used  as  bedding  and  an 
absorbent  of  liquid  manure,  is  of  great  importance. 

Multiplication  of  Weeds. — It  has  been  fonnd 
by  careful  and  patient  counting  of  the  number  of  perfect 
seeds  produced  in  a  number  of  seed  pods,  and  then  count¬ 
ing  the  number  of  mature  pods,  that  on  a  single  plant  of 
Purslane  ( Portulaca  olerucea)  there  will  be  one  million 
seeds  matured.  This  will  furnish  a  seed  for  every  square 
foot  of  ground  on  23  acres.  Suppose  each  of  these  plants 
of  the  second  generation  does  as  well  as  the  single  parent, 
we  will  have  the  enormous  sum  of  1,000.000,000,000,  as 
the  seeds  of  the  second  generation  from  a  single  plant, 
or  a  seed  for  every  square  foot,  of  23,000,000  acres. 

Hurrying  the  Cows.— If  moderation  is  needed 
anywhere  on  the  farm,  it  is  in  the  driving  of  cows.  A 
boy,  or  a  dog,  that  will  hurry,  and  therefore  worry,  the 
cows  as  they  are  taken  to  and  from  the  pasture  should  be 
— to  put  it  mildly— attended  to.  Boys,  do  not  run  the 
cows  home,  even  if  it  is  getting  late,  especially  if  it  is  on 
the  way  to  the  yard  and  their  udders  are  full  of  milk. 

Raising  Water  for  Irrigation. — “  G.  S.,” 
Salt  Lake  City.  There  is  no  wheel  made,  that  will  run 
by  means  of  the  water  raised  by  it.  The  water-wheels 
in  use  at  the  lead  mines  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  (England,) 
are  ordinary  over-shot  wheels,  but  of  extraordinary  di¬ 
ameter;  one  of  them  is  GO  feet  in  diameter,  with  only  S 
feet  buckets ;  the  streams  in  that  little  island  are 
small,  but  have  generally  a  great  fall.  Unless  there  is 
a  great  quantity  of  water  to  waste,  a  water-wheel  will  be 
found  far  from  economical,  and  a  wind-mill  will  be  both 
cheaper  to  begin  with,  and  waste  no  water.  A  recently 
published  book  on  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and 
Orchard,  gives  all  information  on  this,  and  other  points 
in  irrigation.  It  can  be  had  at  this  office,  for  $1.50. 

A  Horse  Breaking-  Down.— “F.  W.  S .,” 

Summerville,  Ga.  “  Breaking  down,”  consists  of  a  se¬ 
vere  sprain  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  by  which  the 
fetlock  joint  loses  support  in  bad  cases,  and  comes  to 
the  ground.  The  treatment  consists  of  bandages,  blist¬ 
ering,  and  rest ;  but  it  is  so  serious  that  the  services  of  a 
competent  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  procured. 

Boys  at  the  Fairs.— There  is  no  public  gather¬ 
ing  of  people  and  things  so  pleasant  and  profitable  to  the 
farmer  boy  as  a  fair.  Many  a  youthful  farmer  has  had 
his  interest  in  improved  stock,  new  machinery,  and  fine 
fruits  kindled  by  attending  such  an  exhibition.  By  all 
means  take  the  boys  (and  girls  too)  to  the  fairs. 

Rule  in  Buying  I.ive  Stock.— Mr.  Wm.  Mc- 
Cullock  who,  of  late,  has  been  buying  Shorthorns  so 
largely  in  England,  to  establish  a  herd  in  Australia,  gives 
as  his  rule  in  purchasing  animals :  “  Pedigree  first,  beast 
afterwards;  and  unless  both  were  good,  I  did  not  buy.” 
This  puts  the  matter  in  a  nut-shell. 

Salt  to  Prevent  Garget.— “O.  W.  W.,”  Ster¬ 
ling,  Mass.,  writes :  “  A  friend  having  a  herd  of  cows  was 
considerably  troubled  with  Garget.  A  portion  of  the  bag 
would  become  inflamed  and  hard,  the  milk  from  that  por¬ 
tion  thick  and  ropy,  and  finally  the  iufiamed  portion 
would  become  useless.  Four  or  five  years  ago  he  com¬ 
menced  giving  to  each  cow,  in  her  stall,  a  small  handful 
of  salt,  every  morning  before  milking,  and  has  not  had  a 
single  case  of  garget  since  he  commenced  the  practice. 
He  says  he  does  not  know  that  the  salt  prevents  the 
Garget,  but  is  inclined  to  think  it  does.  His  cows  seem 
to  be  anxious  for  their  salt  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
Not  long  since  lie  omitted  to  give  the  usual  ration  of  salt 
before  milking,  and  the  first  cow  he  sat  down  to  was  so 
uneasy  that  he  was  reminded  of  the  neglect,  and  gave  the 
cows  their  salt,  after  which  there  was  no  trouble.  The 
reason  he  commenced  to  give  the  cows  salt  in  their 
mangers  was,  because  when  he  put  salt  in  any  receptacle 


where  the  cows  had  it  in  common,  only  the  stronger  of 
the  herd  would  get  any,  these  driving  away  the  weaker 
ones,  which  would  soon  learn  that  the  salt  was  not  for 
them,  and  cease  all  attempts  to  get  any. 

Rye,  for  Soiling  in  early  spring,  should,  in  the 
Northern  States,  be  sown  late  in  August  or  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  on  rich,  well  drained  soil.  With  proper  care  in 
cutting  it  before  it  heads  out,  it  will  spring  up  again,  and 
in  this  way  three  or  four  cuttings  can  be  had  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  few  weeks,  before  other  soiling  crops  are  ready. 

Rabbits. — Persons  having  Rabbits  of  choice  breeds 
for  sale,  keep  the  secret  remarkably  well.  During  the 
past  six  months  we  have  had  numerous  inquiries  asking 
where  Rabbits  of  this  or  that  breed  can  be  had,  but  have 
been  unable  to  return  a  satisfactory  answer.  Should  any 
breeder  advertise  that  he  has  the  animals,  people  would 
find  it  out  and  get  his  pets  away  from  him. — Moral:  If 
you  want  to  keep  Rabbits,  don't  let  any  one  know  that 
yon  have  them,  but  if  they  are  kept  far  sale,  advertise. 

Euoerne  for  Soiling.— This  clover-like  plant 
takes  a  deep  root  and  equals  clover  in  the  nutritious 
character  of  its  herbage,  while  the  yield,  under  proper 
treatment,  is  considerably  greater.  It  stands  a  drouth 
better  than  clover,  and  will  grow  on  dry  and  porous  soil. 

Feeding  Pigs.— It  is  very  important  that  pigs  be 
fed  with  a  plenty  of  nutritious  food  while  they  are  young. 
If  they  are  let  to  “  run  ”  for  their  living  at  this  age,  they 
will  be  stunted,  and  the  profits  of  pork  raising  small. 

Iron  in  Grain.— The  use  of  iron  wire  in  binding 
grain  in  self-binding  reapers,  has  caused  a  new  trouble  for 
the  millers.  With  all  ordinary  care  in  threshing,  some 
bits  of  wire  will  get  among  the  grain,  and  these  make  a 
deal  of  trouble  at  the  flouring  mill.  The  iron  is  separated 
from  the  wheat  by  the  simple  device  of  placing  a  magnet 
in  the  grain-spout,  where  it  at  once  arrests  the  iron. 

.Soiling  saves  fences,  one  of  the  most  expensive  fea¬ 
tures  of  ordinary  farming ;  prevents  the  seeding  of 
weeds  ;  and  keeps  stock  from  trampling  down  and  wast¬ 
ing  more  fodder  than  they  eat.  It  doubles  the  amount 
of  stock  which  can  be  kept  on  any  given  amount  of  land, 
and  there  is  a  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  valuable 
manure  that  may  be  saved.  There  is  some  additional 
labor,  but  the  returns  are  so  much  greater,  that  Soiling 
is  the  system  of  the  present  as  well  as  future  agriculture. 

The  Largest  Was  eat  Farm  on  the  globe  is 
along  the  Red  River,  in  Dakota,  near  the  town  of  Fargo. 
It  contains  40,000  acres,  and  gives  an  average  yield  of  25 
bushels  per  acre.  The  owner  does  not  walk  over  it  be¬ 
fore  breakfast. 

Root  Crops  vs.  Fallow.— The  old  idea  of  ren¬ 
ovating  the  soil  by  a  season  of  rest,  after  two  or  more 
similar  and  exhaustive  crops  have  been  grown,  is  fast 
going  out  of  date,  and  the  root  crop  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  fallow.  This  change  is  a  great  improvement,  and 
means  a  mixed  husbandry  and  rotation  of  crops,  in  place 
of  the  single  crop  system,  which  should  be  practised  on¬ 
ly  in  a  new  country,  and  perhaps  not  always  there. 

Drain  Tiles.— As  so  many  farmers  are  laying  down 
tile,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers,  that  there  is  a 
choice  even  in  drain  tiles  ;  that  there  are  good,  bad.  and 
indifferent  tiles,  and  some  worse  than  useless.  A  whole 
drain  system,  costing  hundreds  of  dollars  may  be  spoiled, 
and  made  useless  by  one  bad  tile  ;  just  as  a  chain  or 
rope  may  be  worthless,  because  of  one  weak  place.  But 
the  rope  or  chain  may  be  repaired  without  much  trouble  ; 
while  to  find  the  defective  tile,  may  require  the  undoing 
of  the  whole  costly  work.  If  a  tile  has  a  hole  clear 
through  it,  it  may  perhaps  be  supposed  to  bo  all  right: 
without  considering  the  shape  of  that  hole.  In  the  drying, 
some  tiles  will  lose  their  shape,  some  will  flatten  out  a 
little  and  become  oval,  and  in  the  burning,  some  will 
curve.  Every  tile  that  is  not  perfectly  round,  quite 
straight,  smooth  and  square-edged,  smooth  within,  free 
from  lime  pebbles,  and  thoroughly  well  burned,  so  that 
two  will  ring  sharply,  when  struck  together,  should  be 
remorselessly  rejected.  No  thought  of  the  makers  or 
dealers  interest  should  be  entertained;  it  were  better 
even  to  pay  twice  for  defective  tiles,  and  throw  them 
away,  than  to  use  them.  But  that  is  wasting  one’s  rights 
and  money.  No  dealer  should  deliver  imperfect  tiles, 
and  when  one  buys,  he  should  stipulate  to  discard  every 
unserviceable  one,  and  do  this  without  hesitation. 

Paint  and  Putty  cover  up  a  multitude  of  defects. 
But  they  are  very  useful  also  in  preserving  machines, 
implements,  and  vehicles.  There  is  no  better  time  than 
now,  when  everything  is  dry,  to  fill  up  open  cracks  with 
putty,  and  cover  wood  and  iron  work  with  a  coat  of 
paint.  A  small  quantity  of  varnish  in  the  paint  will 
much  improve  it,  with  but  little  addition  to  the  cost. 
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Dairying  in  a  Warm  Climate.— “II.  Q.  A.,” 
Beaufort  Co.,  S.  C.  Where  the  climate  is  warm,  and  there 
is  no  cool  spring,  the  following  method  can  be  used  for 
setting  milk.  Dig  a  well  as  deep  as  possible,  and  fit  a 
pump  in  it,  to  allow  the  water  to  be  frequently  agitated 
and  changed,  and  thus  keep  it  fresh.  Procure  a  few 
deep  pails  with  covers,  such  as  are  used  in  the  Cooley 
Creamery,  and  attach  fastenings  to  hold  down  the  covers 
when  the  pails  are  submerged.  The  can  should  be 
weighted  to  sink  it  in  the  water.  (See  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  July,  1879,  page  265.)  Lower  the  cans  with  the 
milk  into  the  well  and  to  the  bottom  where  the  water 
will  be  the  coolest.  The  cream  maybe  cooled  and  the 
butter  hardened  in  the  same  manner.  A  porous  felt  used 
for  boiler  coverings  would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  non¬ 
conductor,  and  when  wetted,  as  a  cooler,  by  evaporation. 

Concrete  Buildings.— “  J.  A.  T.,”  Britt,  Iowa. 
Cellar  walls  and  root  houses  may  be  made  of  concrete 
With  advantage.  Directions  for  this  work  were  given  in 
November,  1874,  which  number  can  be  had  for  15  cents. 

To  Destroy  Ants.— Since  the  note  on  page  310 
was  written,  we  have  seen  two  remedies  suggested  in 
the  European  journals.  A  correspondent  of  the  “  Gar¬ 
deners’  Chronicle”  suggests  to  those  troubled  with  ants 
“  to  get  their  druggist  to  dissolve  some  Arsenic  in  Hon¬ 
ey,  and  place  the  mixture  on  pieces  of  slate  or  glass, 
where  the  ants  will  eat  it  and  die.  Be  sure  that  the  Ar¬ 
senic  is  properly  mixed  with  the  honey  [and  be  sure  to 
keep  children  out  of  the  way]”  adds  the  Editor.  As  Ar¬ 
senic  is  very  slightly  soluble,  we  would  suggest,  to  those 
who  wish  to  try  this,  the  use  of  the  Arsenite  of  Potassa 
as  preferable  to  Arsenic. . .  .The  same  journal  quotes  the 
German  “111.  Garten  Zeitung ”  assaying  that  dilute  Car¬ 
bolic  Acid  is  perfectly  efficacious.  One  part  of  Carbolic 
Acid  is  mixed  with  100  parts  of  Water,  thoroughly  stirred 
repeatedly  during  24  hours,  and  any  scum  that  may  rise 
to  the  surface  carefully  removed.  This  mixture  is  said 
to  kill  the  ants  and  not  injure  vegetation,  and  maybe 
poured  freely  into  their  nests. 

Still  More  About  Ants.— ‘‘ H.  L.,”  Kankakee, 
Ill.,  writes  in  full  his  interesting  experience  with  ants 
in  his  lawn,  grapery,  and  elsewhere,  from  which  we  con¬ 
dense  the  following.  lie  had  tried  hot  water,  kerosene, 
and  sugar  poisoned  with  Paris  Green,  without  much 
success.  Last  year  he  had  about  30  chickens  of  choice 
breeds,  which  were  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  the  grapery, 
and  on  a  portion  of  the  lawn.  By  mid-summer,  he  found 
that  the  ant-hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coops  had  disap¬ 
peared.  and  observation  showed,  that  the  chicks  would 
“gobble  up”  the  ants  whenever  one  appeared.  He 
moved  the  coops  to  other  parts  of  the  grounds,  where 
there  were  ant-hills,  opened  the  hills,  and  both  ants  and 
their  pupse  were  greedily  devoured,  the  pupse  being  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  experiment  was  repeated  this  year ;  some  30 
or  40  chickens  were  hatched  expressly  as  ant-killers,  and 
at  the  time  of  writing—  the  end  of  June— “not  an  ant¬ 
hill  can  be  found  on  my  premises,”  though  the  ants  are 
still  troublesome  in  the  house,  where  the  chicken  remedy 

can  not  be  applied . Several  correspondents  write  that 

they  have  killed  ants,  by  pouring  kerosene  into  their 
holes.  “  F.  D.,”  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  says  that  he  thus 
got  rid  of  a  small  black  ant,  with  a  poisonous  bite,  by 

the  use  of  kerosene . “F.  K.,”  Watertown,  Mass., 

writes  that  a  few  years  ago,  ants  appeared  on  a  bank  in 
the  front  of  his  house,  and  completely  ruined  about  15 
feet  of  it.  After  trying  every  suggested  remedy,  without 
good  results,  he  removed  the  sod  from  a  portion  of  the 
bank  infested  by  the  ants,  and  thoroughly  sprinkled  the 
ground  with  benzine,  applying  it  with  a  watering-pot. 
New  sods-  were  laid,  and  he  has  had  no  trouble  since. 
We  thing  that  benzine  will  destroy  vegetable,  as  well  as 
animal  life,  but  the  liquid  is  exceedingly  volatile,  and 
probably  there  was  time  between  its  application  and  the 
laying  of  the  new  sod,  for  it  to  evaporate _ J.  A.  Fet¬ 

ters,  a  well  known  small  fruit  nurseryman,  Lancaster,  O., 
writes  that  if  salt  is  sown  broadcast,  lawns  will  not  be 
infested  by  either  ants  or  grubs.  The  application  should 
be  repeated  after  a  rain.  Mr.  F.  says  that  salt  is  especi¬ 
ally  useful  where  bees  are  troubled  by  ants,  and  that  he 
finds  it  beneficial  to  protect  his  strawberries  from  the 
white  grub  as  well  as  ants.  Mr.  F.  does  not  state  the 
quantity,  but  says  “sow  broadcast  as  for  wheat.”  As 
from  5  to  20  bushels  to  the  acre  have  been  used  upon 

wheat,  this  is  not  very  definite _ “J.  L.  McC.,”  Wood 

Co.,  Ohio,  sends  his  method  of  catching  ants  ;  he  says : 

“  Soak  sponges  in  sweetened  water,  squeeze  out,  sprinkle 
with  granulated  sugar,  and  place  them  near  the  ants’ 
nests.  When  the  insects  fill  up  the  sponges,  which  they 
will  do  very  soon,  kill  the  ants  by  dropping  the  sponges 
into  bohing  hot  water ;  prepare  the  sponge  traps  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  set  again.  I  have  tried  this  method  and  know 

that  it  is  suredeath  toants.” _ “II.  O.,”  Waterloo,  III., 

gives  a  sort  of  4th  of  July  method  of  disposing  of  ants. 
He  says :  “  Get  a  bunch  of  fire-crackers  (or  more  if  need¬ 
ed),  take  a  spade  and  push  it  into  a  hill,  then  pry  the 


spade  sideways,  to  make  a  cavity  wide  enough  for  the 
bunch  to  drop  into  it,  light  the  fuse  to  the  crackers,  and 
you  will  witness  a  scene  both  amusing  and  useful.” 

“  Is  Kiglier  Farming  a  Remedy  for 
Lower  Prices?  ”  is  the  title  of  a  lecture  before  the 
“East  Berwickshire  Agricultural  Association,”  by  J.  B. 
Lawos,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  of  Rothamsted.  Succes¬ 
sive  bad  seasons  and  immense  importations,  together  with 
the  higher  price  paid  for  labor,  have  paralyzed  the  Eng¬ 
lish  farmer,  and  led  him  to  inquire:  What  next?  Dr. 
Lawes  presents  no  specific  for  these  troubles,  but  inquires 
into  the  advice,  so  frequently  given,  of  meeting  lower 
prices  by  increased  production.  It  is  possible  to  greatly 
increase  the  production  on  a  large  part  of  the  land,  but 
to  do  this  there  must  be  an  importation  of  manures  and 
fertilizers  from  without— and  it  is  this  method  which  he 
understands  by  “high  farming,”  when  the  farm  becomes 
a  factory  where  imported  manures  are  made  into  food,  just 
as  wool  and  cotton  are  manufactured  into  cloth.  Except¬ 
ing  the  extra  cost  of  the  manures,  the  charges  for  growing 
a  crop  do  not  increase  very  greatly ;  and  if  the  amount  of 
produce  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  the  fertilizers  applied, 
then  it  would  appear  that  high  farming  would  be  a  remedy 
for  lo\v  prices.  But.  three  times  the  quantity  of  manure 
does  not  bring  three  times  the  amount  of  produce.  Be¬ 
yond  a  certain  limit,  the  manure  costs  more  than  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  crop.  It  is  a  common  fallacy  that,  in  feeding 
stock,  the  cost  of  the  food  will  be  covered  by  tire  meat 
and  other  products  sold,  and  the  manure  costs  nothing. 
In  a  true  account  something  must  be  charged  to  the  ma¬ 
nure. — The  bulk  of  the  paper  is  given  to  tables  and  the 
discussion  of  his  experiments  at  Rothamsted,  proving 
the  truth  of  the  statements  made  above ;  that  the  increase 
of  the  crop  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  manure  applied  to  the  land ;  and  also,  that 
manure  made  on  the  farm  costs  money.  “So  far,  how¬ 
ever,  as  increased  production  is  to  be  attained  by  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  freedom,  intelligence,  and  economy  in  manage¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  amount  and  value  of 
produce  from  the  manure  that  is  applied  to  the  land,  and 
the  maximum  amount  and  value  of  meat  and  manure  for 
the  outlay  in  store-stock  and  in  food,  increased  produc¬ 
tion  is  a  necessity  of  the  times  and  would  prove  the  best 
remedy  for  lower  prices  of  farm  produce.” 

{Basket  Items  continued  on  page  319.) 


Wheat  Insects:  The  Hessian  Ely— The 
Midge. 

The  IT.  S.  Entomological  Commission,  have  in  hand  an 
investigation,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  every 
wheat-grower  in  the  whole  country.  The  first  step  to¬ 
wards  the  abatement  of  an  insect  pest,  is  to  learn  its  pres¬ 
ent  extent  and  condition, — in  fact  all  about  it,  that  obser¬ 
vation  can  teach.  This  investigation,  while  made  by  the 
Commission,  is  in  the  special  charge  of  Prof.  A.  S.  Pack¬ 
ard,  Jr.,  and  those  who  know  his  thoroughness,  will  feel 
sure  that  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  But  for  one 
man  to  visit  the  principal  wheat  regions  of  the  country, 
and  make  observations  in  each,  v'ould  require  years. 
Prof.  Packard  must  have  help,  and  the  farmers,  for 
whose  benefit  the  work  is  undertaken,  are  those  w'lio  can 
best  help  him.  Even  those  living  where  the  Fly  and  the 
Midge  are  unknown,  should  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
work.  Exemption  this  year,  is  no  assurance  of  a  like 
freedom  next  year,  and  the  first  appearance  in  a  locality, 
of  destructive  insects,  is  an  important  part  of  their  his¬ 
tory.  The  Commission  has  issued  a  circular,  asking  help 
from  the  farmers,  and  we  show  our  appreciation  of  its 
importance,  by  giving  space  to  it.  In  doing  this,  wc  ask 
our  readers  to  give  it  a  careful  perusal,  for  it  is  very  in¬ 
structive  to  all  wheat-growers,  and  then  to  lend  their  aid 
to  the  work  in  the  manner  there  indicated. 

The  circular  says:  “In  brief,  the  habits  of  the  Hessian 
Fly  are  as  follows :  In  May  or  June  two  or  three  small,  red¬ 
dish-white  maggots  may  be  found  imbedded  in  the  crown 
of  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
causing  the  stalks  and  leaves  to  wither  and  die  ;  the  mag¬ 
gots  harden, turn  brown,  then  resembling  a  flax-seed,  and 
change  into  little  black  midges  with  smoky  wings,  half 
the  size  of  a  mosquito,  which  appear  in  spring  and  au¬ 
tumn,  and  lay  from  twenty  to  thirty  eggs  in  a  crease  in 
the  leaf  of  the  young  plant.  Specimens  of  the  fly  may 
be  obtained  by  sweeping  the  wheat  when  three  or  four 
inches  high,  with  a  gauze  net.  Please  send  me  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  fly,  eggs,  maggot  and  “flax-seed,”  in  vials 
of  alcohol,  with  notes  as  to  the  date  when  found,  and  full 
information  as  to  the  insect  enemies  and  parasites. 

The  Wheat  Midge  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Hessian  Fly.  It  is  a  small,  mosquito-like  fly,  orange  yel¬ 
low ,  with  clear  wings,  which  hovers  over  fields  of  young 
wheat  in  June.  It  attacks  the  heads  of  the  wheat,  laying 
its  eggs  when  the  wheat  is  in  blossom.  On  hatching, 
the  maggots  crowd  around  the  young  kernels  of  wheat, 
causing  them  to  become  shrivelled.  The  maggots  in 


July  and  August  descend  into  the  ground,  spinning  a 
round  cocoon  smaller  than  a  mustard  seed,  remaining  an 
inch  below  the  surface  till  the  following  June. 

Information  regarding  the  following  topics  is  respect¬ 
fully  solicited  ;  to  be  forwarded  at  the  close  of  the  season : 

1.  When,  where,  and  how  are  the  eggs  deposited  ? 

2.  When  does  the  maggot  appear  ? 

3.  When  is  the  “  flax-seed  ”  state  of  the  Hessian  Fly,  or 
the  seed-like  cocoons  of  the  Wheat  Midge  assumed  ? 

4.  At  what  date  do  the  Midges  appear  in  spring  and 
autumn  ? 

5.  Look  for  minute  parasites  in  the  eggs  and  maggots. 
They  may  be  bred  by  placing  the  eggs  and  maggots  with 
the  wheat  in  bottles  covered  with  gauze,  and  the  parasitic 
flies  preserved  in  vials  of  alcohol. 

6.  Statistics  as  to  abundance  and  losses  in  your  town. 

7.  State  the  best  preventive  remedies,  as  deep  plow¬ 
ing  or  burning  in  the  fall,  or  the  rotation  of  crops. 

Specimens  of  the  wheat  affected  by  these  insects,  and 
of  the  eggs,  maggots,  and  flies,  together  with  their  para¬ 
sites,  in  alcohol,  are  requested.  When  mailed,  the  alco¬ 
hol  can  be  poured  out,  and  cotton  soaked  in  alcohol  will 
keep  the  specimens  wet  until  received.  Packed  in  a  tin 
box  they  can  be  sent  through  the  mail,  to  A.  S.  Packard, 
Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I .” 


Cotton-W orm.— Important  Investigation. 

The  ravages  of  the  “  Cotton-worm  ”  (so-called),  which, 
by  seriously  diminishing  the  cotton  product,  affect  not 
only  the  cotton  grower,  but  some  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  the  country.  In  view  of  these  facts.  Con¬ 
gress  made  a  special  appropriation  for  a  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  of  tlie  habits  of  this  insect,  in  order  that  its  de¬ 
structive  work  may  be  checked.  For  reasons,  stated  in 
another  column,  Congress  has  transferred  the  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Entomo¬ 
logical  Commission.  The  Commission  have  placed  this 
investigation  under  the  special  charge  of  Prof.  C.  V. 
Riley,  under  whom  it  was  commenced  while  he  held  a 
position  in  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Prof.  R.  has  for 
some  time  been  in  the  field,  our  last  letter  from  him  be¬ 
ing  dated  Marion,  Ala.,  in  which  he  incloses  a  new  circu¬ 
lar  issued  by  the  Commission.  As  it  is  important  that 
the  request  to  cultivators  for  aid  in  the  work  should  reach 
every  grower  of  cotton,  we  give  the  questions  to  which 
replies  are  wished,  with  the  remark  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  answers  to  these  be  made  whatever  previous  cir¬ 
cular  may  have  been  replied  to. 

“1.  During  what  year  was  cotton  first  grown  in  your 
State,  county,  or  locality  ? 

2.  How  many  years  elapsed  after  cotton  first  began  to 
be  grown,  before  the  worm  began  to  work  upon  it  ? 

3.  Is  the  worm  most  dreaded  after  a  mild  or  after  a 
severe  winter ? 

4.  Do  wet  or  dry  summers  favor  its  multiplication  ? 

5.  What  is  the  earliest  date  at  which  you  have  known 
the  worm  to  appear  in  spring  ? 

6.  In  what  locations  does  it  most  often  first  appear? 

7.  What  is  your  experience,  and  what  are  your  views, 
as  to  the  winter  habits  of  the  insect? 

8.  What  natural  enemies  of  the  worm  among  birds, 
quadrupeds,  or  insects,  are  you  familiar  with  ? 

9.  What  has  been  the  result  of  tlie  efforts  to  allure  and 
destroy  the  moths,  and  what  methods  have  proved  most 
satisfactory?  Give  your  estimate  of  the  relative  value 
for  this  purpose  of  poisoned  sugar,  molasses  and  vinegar, 
or  other  poisonous  substances,  and  fires. 

10.  Are  the  moths  most  attracted  to  sweetened  sub¬ 
stances  when  smeared  upon  trees, boards, etc., or  when  con¬ 
tained  in  vessels  in  or  near  which  lamps  may  be  lighted  ? 

11.  Are  any  flowers  known  to  be  attractive  to  the 
moth  ?  If  so,  specify  them  and  their  season  of  blooming. 

12.  What  do  you  know,  from  your  own  observation,  of 
the  influence  of  jute  grown  near  or  with  the  cotton? 

13.  Has  anything  been  found  more  generally  useful  and 
applicable,  or  cheaper,  than  the  use  of  the  Paris  Green 
mixture, or  of  Arsenic  in  some  form,  to  destroy  the  worms  ? 

14.  Have  you  known  of  any  injurious  effects  following 
the  use  of  this  poison,  either  to  the  plant,  to  man,  or  to- 
animals  ? 

15.  State  what  you  consider  the  best  and  most  effective 
method  of  destroying  the  worms  in  your  section. 

16.  State  the  cost  per  acre  of  protecting  a  crop  by  the 
best  means  employed. 

Corresjiondents  will  confer  a  favor  by  numbering  the  re¬ 
plies  to  correspond  xvith  the  questions,  and  by  writing  on 
but  one  side  of  the  paper. 

Prof.  Riley  will  be  glad  to  receive  figures,  either  photo¬ 
graphs,  or  drawings,  of  machines  or  contrivances  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  wholesale  use  of  the  Paris  Green  mixture, 
either  in  the  fluid  state  or  as  a  powder;  or  any  other 
kinds  of  machines  or  traps  employed  for  tlie  destruction 
of  the  insect.  Models  of  such  are  still  more  desirable, 
and  may  be  sent  by  express,  unpaid,  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Commission.  Correspondence  is  solicited  when¬ 
ever  any  expense  must  attend  the  carrying  out  of  these 
requests,  in  order  that  authority  may  be  given  to  make 
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•the  necessary  outlay  and  thus  insure  the  refunding  of  the 
•amount.  Replies  should  be  sent  before  October  next.” 
•All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Chas.  V. 
"Riley,  Chief  U.  S.  Entomological  Commission,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Entomological  Commission— The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Congress  “builded  wiser  than  it  knew”  wheu  it  es¬ 
tablished  the  “Entomological  Commission,”  primarily 
to  investigate  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locnst  or  Grasshop¬ 
per.  The  Governors  of  the  Locnst-ravaged  States  applied 
to  Congress  for  relief;  it  was  understood  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  under  its  then  Commissioner  could 
do  nothing,  and  this  opinion  was  manifested  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Special  Commission  under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  This  Commission  consists  of  the  well 
known  entomologists.  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  Prof,  A.  S. 
Packard,  Jr.,  and  Cyrus  Thomas,  Esq.,  and  much  good 
work  was  done,  as  the  reports  show.  When  the  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  had  a  new  (and  liovell  Commissioner,  and 
he,  in  an  interval  of  good  sense,  appointed  Prof.  Riley  to 
the  charge  of  the  entomological  work,  it  was  felt  that  the 
Dept,  was  equal  to  any  entomological  investigation  that 
might  come  before  it.  Hence  when  an  investigation  of 
the  Cotton-worm  was  ordered,  the  appropriation  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Dept,,  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
work  was  actually  begun,  by  Prof.  Riley,  as  the  Ento¬ 
mologist  of  the  Dept.  As  stated  some  months  ago,  Prof. 
Riley,  finding  his  usefulness  interfered  with,  resigned  his 
position  in  May  last.  But  by  getting  away  from  the 
Dept,  the  country  did  not  lose  his  services.  Fortunately 
the  time  for  which  the  Entomological  Commission  was 
established  has  not  expired,  and  so  long  as  it  continues 
to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  it 
will  no  doubt  he  continued.  So  soon  as  Prof.  Riley  left, 
Congress  expressed  its  opinion  of  the  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  by  transferring  this  Cotton-worm  appropriation  to 
the  Entomological  Commission,  of  which  Prof.  R.  was  the 
Chief.  This  Cotton-worm  investigation, concerning  which 
more  will  be  found  elsewhere,  and  the  proposed  investi¬ 
gation  of  wheat  insects,  also  noted  in  another  place, 
show  that  the  Commission  has  planned  for  work,  the 
results  of  which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value 
both  North  and  South.  But  isn’t  it  funny,  to  have  a 
nominal  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  put  out  some  of 
its  most  important  work  to  a  Special  Commission? 

American  Products  in  England— Prises 
for  Our  Butter  and  Honey. 

The  great  Dairy  Exhibition  held  in  New  York  in  Dec. 
last,  had  its  interest  greatly  enhanced  by  a  remarkable 
collection  of  rare  and  curious  cheeses  from  various  foreign 
countries.  This  contribution  was  made  by  Messrs.  H. 
K.  &  F.  B.  Thurber  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  and  the  game  firm 
is  doing  a  good  service  in  making  American  products 
known  abroad.  Not  only  have  our  dairy  products  been 
sold  in  England  as  English,  but  a  large  number  of  pecu¬ 
liarly  American  articles,  such  as  canned  and  dried  fruits 
and  vegetables,  the  trade  being  wholly  in  English  hands, 
had  their  brands  and  labels  so  changed  that  the  consumer 
bought  them  as  English  products.  As  the  farmer  is  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  production  of  these 
articles,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  are 
hereafter  to  be  sold  as  American,  and  upon  their  own 
merits.  The  Messrs.  Thurber  have  opened  a  branch  in 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  making  American  goods 
known  abroad.  One  step  towards  bringing  American 
products  into  prominence  was  in  entering  American  But¬ 
ter  and  American  Honey  for  competition  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  In  a  note  to  the 
Editor,  dated  Juiy  2d,  they  say  “  We  have  just  received 
a  cable  dispatch  from  our  London  office,  slating  that  the 
highest  prize  for  American  Butter  at  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Exhibition,  held  in  London,  beginning  June  30th, 
had  been  awarded  to  butter  made  by  John  S.  Murray, 
Delhi,  N.  Y^and  that  the  second  prise  was  taken  by  but¬ 
ter  made  by  John  Stewart,  Anamosa,  Iowa,  both  of  whom 
were  represented  by  our  firm ;  and  also  that  the  highest 
prize  for  honey  had  been  awarded  to  American  Honey, 
exhibited  by  our  firm.  The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  this  year  was  of  more  than  usual  im¬ 
portance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  open  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  all  the  world,  giving  it  an  international  char¬ 
acter,  which  previous  exhibitions  of  the  Society  had  not 
had.  We  have  not  yet  heard  whether  other  branches  of 
American  food  products  were  on  exhioition  or  not,  as 
Honey  and  Butter  were  the  only  two  articles  exhibited  by 
ns.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  great  staples  in 
the  cereal  and  provision  lines  were  represented,  as  prises 
taken  at  these  exhibitions  bring  the  fine  quality  of  Amer¬ 
ican  productions  to  the  attention  of  consumers,  create  a 
demand,  and  thus  help  American  producers  to  obtain  a 
better  price  for  their  products  than  they  otherwise  would 
Lave  been  able  to  get.” 


Editorial  Correspondence— Notes  by  the 
Way. 

[Mb.  Oranse  Judd  left  home  the  middle  of  June  for  a 
somewhat  extended  tour  among  our  Readers,  particular¬ 
ly  at  the  West, — not  so  much  to  “  write  up  ”  his  journey- 
ings,  as  to  mingle  with  practical  men,  observe  and  talk 
over  their  “  ways  and  means,”  their  modes  of  culture, 
etc.  We  give  below  a  first  installment  from  his  memo¬ 
randum  book  of  Notes  by  the  Way. — Eds.] 

Crop  Prospects. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  July. — Reasoning  from  analo¬ 
gy — from  the  “  nature  of  things,” — I  have  not 
looked  for  very  good  crops  generally,  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  during  1879.  After  two  successive  years  of 
productiveness  considerably  above  the  average, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  could  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  a  third  good  year.  Yet,  judging  from  what  I 
have  seen,  in  a  journey  of  over  1,200  miles,  by  day¬ 
light,  between  N.  Y.  City  and  here,  through  parts 
of  Southern  New  York,  Northern  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  Central  Illinois,  the  out¬ 
look  is  certainly  very  encouraging.  Farmers  have 
yet,  perhaps,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  unfavorable 
harvest  weather  and  early  frosts  ;_but  from  careful, 
constant  observation,  and  diligent  inquiry,  I  gather 
that  the  present  prospect  through  the  region  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  quite  as  good  as  at  this  time  last  year. 
Leaving  the  cars  on  the  “Western  Reserve”  of  Ohio, 
I  rode  many  miles  with  and  among  the  farmers, 
and  found  them  in  good  spirits.  The  Wheat  fields 
show  a  fair  to  heavy  straw,  with  heads  well  de¬ 
veloped.  Plenty  of  fields  promise  20  to  30  bushels 
per  acre.  The  Hay  crop  is  fair,  uot  a  heavy  bot¬ 
tom,  owing  to  lack  of  early  rain,  but  thickening  up 
now,  and  pushing  forward  well.  I  noticed  con¬ 
siderable  old  hay,  in  bams  and  stacks — now  selling 
at  the  farm  for  $6  to  $9  per  ton,  according  to  quali¬ 
ty.  Oats  look  finely,  as  a  rule.  The  Corn  is  small 
as  yet,  owing  to  late  planting,  but  it  has  a  healthy 
look,  and  with  a  continuance  of  the  present  favor¬ 
able  weather,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes,  will 
be  fully  an  average  crop,  or  better.  The  above  re¬ 
marks  apply  also  to  Northern  Indiana  and  to 
Illinois,  in  the  counties  crossed  between  Chicago 
and  Burlington,  and  so  far  as  I  could  learn  north¬ 
ward  and  southward  of  this  line.  An  intelligent 
observer  at  Mendota,  and  another  at  Galesburg,  Ill., 
agreed  in  saving  that  “  we  usually  have  good  farm 
crops  hereabouts,  and  this  year  they  promise  excel¬ 
lently,  except  that  grass  is  a  little  short.” — I  have 
just  talked  with  the  enterprising  Editors  of  the 
“Burlington  Hawkeye,”  who  on  Saturday  received 
direct  special  telegraph  reports  from  over  seventy 
localities  in  Southern  Iowa,  and  Southern  and 
Western  Illinois.  While  there  are  exceptional  un¬ 
favorable  local  accounts,  the  general  report  is  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory.  “  The  stand  of  corn  is 
magnificent,”  is  the  language  of  the  Editor,  in  sum¬ 
marizing  the  reports.  The  acreage  is  increased, 
and  the  condition  most  vigorous  and  promising.  In 
S.  W.  Iowa  the  Chinch-bug  has  done  considerable 
damage  to  wheat,  and  Rust  has  affected  the  crop  in 
limited  localities,  but  the  increased  acreage  and 
general  good  condition  will  give  a  full  average  crop, 
if  not  exceed  it.  On  Saturday  I  visited  some  wheat 
fields  near  Burlington,  already  cut,  and  the  thick 
sheaves,  good  heads,  and  plump  kernels,  are  full 
of  promise.  Harvesting  will  be  in  full  blast  be¬ 
fore  this  week  closes.  Oats  are  good  in  some 
places,  poor  in  others  ;  in  the  aggregate  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  average,  according  to  these  reports.  I  call 
them  good  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  where  I 
saw  them.  Upon  the  whole,  the  reports  from  100 
miles  and  more  east  and  west  of  this  point  are  de¬ 
cidedly  encouraging.  “  Corn  has  not  been  better 
at  this  season,  in  Western  Illinois,  since  the  big 
crop  of  1870.” — My  tour  will  take  me  into  Northern 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

P.  S.  Chariton,  Iowa  (130  miles  west  of  Burling¬ 
ton).  I  can  confirm  the  above  report  as  to  com. 
In  coming  from  Burlington  here,  we  have  seen 
numberless  great  fields,  in  most  vigorous  growth, 
already  waist  high  and  more.  We  have  seen  thirty 
or  forty  fields  of  wheat  in  the  shock.  The  general¬ 
ly  wide  space  between  them,  and  their  smallness, 
does  not  indicate  a  large  yield.  Other  crops  now 
growing  look  well ;  com  is  just  magnificent,  as 
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compared  with  anything  I  have  before  seen  this 
year,  or  indeed  in  other  years  at  the  same  period. 

Old  Friends. 

Quite  unexpectedly,  I  met  in  Lorain  County, 
Ohio,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  Mr.  Alfred  Gillette,  who 
was  my  neighbor  and  school-mate,  45  to  47  years 
ago,  near  Niagara  Falls,  which  was  then  almost  the 
“  far  West,”  though  even  then  many  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  pulled  up  takes  from  time  to  time  and  pushed 
on  in  emigrant  wagons,  to  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and 
later  to  Illinois — a  great  attraction  being  the  fact 
that  in  the  oak  openings  of  Michigan,  and  especial¬ 
ly  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  they  would  find  land 
ready  to  work,  without  the  heavy  “clearing”  re¬ 
quired  in  the  densely  timbered  regions  south  of 
Lake  Ontario,  between  the  Genesee  and  Niagara 
Rivers. — It  was  a  most  enjoyable  treat  to  talk  over 
with  friend  Gillette,  the  straggles  of  youth,  when 
we  worked  hard  on  adjacent  farms,  gathered  all 
the  advantages  we  could  from  the  district  schools, 
and  while  yet  scarcely  grown  up  boys,  taught  in 
neighboring  districts  during  winter.  We  discussed 
the  peculiarities  of  old  neighbors,  and  followed  out 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  boys  that  grew  up 
with  us,  few  of  whom  now  survive.  The  old  fami¬ 
ly  physician,  Dr.  Cook,  the  greatest  man  we  knew, 
because  he  had  “  been  to  College  ”  and  was  won- 
derously  learned,  filled  our  boyish  heads  with  an 
ambition  for  “  laming,”  and  when  the  writer  struck 
Eastward,  friend  G.  went  to  Oberlin  on  a  like 
errand.  He  afterwards  taught  in  some  of  the  Ohio 
schools,  and  finally  settled  down  at  farming  near 
Oberlin,  where  I  found  him  enjoying  a  good  farm, 
and  independence,  the  result  of  many  years  of  hard 
but  intelligent  work  and  economy.  It  was,  of 
course,  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  had  the  American 
Agriculturist  as  a  suggestive  counsellor.  It  would 
have  been  still  more  gratifying,  if  he  had  carried 
into  execution,  his  oft-formed  purpose  of  sending 
for  its  pages  some  of  the  practical  suggestions 
gained  in  his  experience.  Thousands  of  others  in 
like  manner  fail  to  write  out  what  would  be  of 
great  use  to  their  fellow  cultivators.  He  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  aiding  other  young  men,  who  are 
now  settled  upon  good  farms.  While  he  has  made 
profits  in  genera]  farming,  his  best  gains,  I  judge, 
came  from  raising  sheep,  of  which,  at  one  time,  he 
kept  some  400  fine  wools.  He  says  one  year  he 
took  the  premium  over  all  others,  in  losing  sheep. 

Sheep  Freezing  to  Death  in  June. 

Some  years  ago  his  sheep  had  just  been  shorn  and 
turned  out  to  pasture.  A  cold  storm  came  on,  but 
being  unwell  he  forgot  his  coat-less  flocks.  A 
neighbor  called  his  attention  to  them,  and  on  going 
out  he  found  in  one  flock  of  100  valuable  animals 
87,  I  think  it  was,  dead  or  so  chilled  that  they  soon 
died.  Of  his  other  flocks  he  lost  less,  as  they  were 
partially  protected.  One  large  flock  gathered  in  a 
bushy  grove,  and  with  considerable  care,  nine- 
tenths  of  them  were  saved.  I  tell  this  incident  to 
suggest  to  all  owners  of  sheep  the  importance  of 
carefully  protecting  newly-shom  animals,  not  mere¬ 
ly  from  cold  storms,  but  from  chilly  nights.  Though 
they  may  not  be  fatally  affected  by  cold,  there  is  a 
great  change  to  them  in  removing  a  heavy  coat  of 
warm  wool,  and  the  cold  of  an  ordinary  night  is 
enough  to  induce  diseases  that  will  greatly  deterio¬ 
rate  their  value.  Think  of  a  man  wearing  four  or 
five  thicknesses  of  heavy  woollen  garments,  dajr 
and  night,  until  into  June,  and  then  having  all 
these  removed  in  a  day  except  a  thin  gauze  under¬ 
shirt,  and  having  his  bed  out  of  doors  upon  the 
ground  without  mattrass  or  coverlet ! 

Dry  Curing  Pork  and  Beef. 

Mr.  Gillette  informed  me  that  he  had  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  practised,  with  entire  success  and  great 
satisfaction,  a  method  of  dry  curing,  which  sup¬ 
plied  far  better  and  sweeter  bacon  and  ham  thau 
the  usual  brining  process.  After  killing,  the  car¬ 
casses  dry  and  thoroughly  cool,  24  hours  or  so.  The 
sides  and  hams  are  then  rubbed  over  with  molasses 
— he  uses  the  Porto  Rico.  Salt  is  heated  in  an  iron 
vessel  to  a  drv  fine  powder,  and  almost  “red  hot,” 
when  it  is  spread  quickly  over  the  smeared  pork, 
and  when  cool  enough  is  thoroughly  mixed  in  with 
the  hand.  After  about  three  days  the  same  pro- 
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cess  is  repeated.  They  then  lie  in  a  dry  and  cool 
place  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  when  they  are  ready 
for  smoking.  No  brine  is  used  to  toughen  the  pork 
or  hams,  or  affect  the  flavor.  The  smoking  is  con¬ 
tinued  at  intervals,  with  care  not  to  get  up  a  heat 
by  a  continuous  fire.  Two  fires  a  day  are  made 
with  corn  cobs,  or  dry  oak  or  hickory.  The  total 
smoking,  that  is  the  time  the  meat  is  well  surround¬ 
ed  with  smoke,  is  100  to  120  hours  in  all.  After 
smoking  enough,  the  bacon  or  hams  are  packed  dry 
in  barrels,  or  hung  up,  and  kept  dry  and  cool.  That 
to  be  kept  into  or  through  the  next  summer,  is 
rolled  in  plenty  of  newspapers,  packed  in  barrels, 
and  covered  over  with  a  thick  layer  of  dry  wood 
ashes.  He  says  he  has  never  lost  a  pouud,  and 
never  failed  to  have  bacon  and  hams  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious  to  the  taste,  and  commanding  the  highest 
price  in  the  market.  We  should  add,  that  in  curing 
very  large  hams  by  this  process,  as  a  safety  precau¬ 
tion,  he  makes  small  openings  down  to  the  bone 
joints,  and  fills  them  with  the  hot  salt. — He  cures 
beef  in  the  same  way,  but  only  puts  it  through  the 
first  salting  process.  Indeed  some  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  give  pork  and  hams  only  the  first  salting,  but 
he  deems  the  second  application,  above  described, 
as  better,  and  insuring  perfect  success  always. 

An  Ohio  Cheese  Factory. 

Friend  Gillette  drove  me  out  to  the  South  Am¬ 
herst  Cheese  Factory,  which  is  conducted  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  Messrs.  Eggleston,  Bramon  &  Co.  own 
the  factory  and  apparatus,  receive  the  milk  from  the 
producers,  attend  to  all  details  of  making,  curing, 
and  marketing,  deduct  1#  cent  per  lb.  for  the  cheese 
and  4  cents  per  lb.  for  the  butter  made,  as  their  pay, 
and  the  balance,  received  every  month,  is  divided 
among  the  milk  producers,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pounds  of  milk  each  has  furnished. 
(The  Factory  charge  last  year  was  2  cts.  per  lb.  for 
cheese,  and  5  ets.  per  lb.  for  butter).  The  sales  are 
made  at  the  discretion  of  the  manufacturers,  but 
they  are  glad  to  divide  the  responsibility  as  to  the 
best  time  of  selling,  by  taking  counsel  with  the 
owners.  The  milk  brought  in  at  evening,  is  set  in 
small  cans  in  cool  water,  and  the  cream  removed 
in  the  morning  and  made  into  butter.  The  skimmed 
milk  is  then  mixed  with  the  fresh  morning  milk, 
and  made  into  cheese.  We  understand  that  the 
cheese  thus  made  sells  within  one  cent  a  pound  of 
that  made  from  whole-milk,  with  no  cream  removed. 
— About  one  pound  of  butter  is  taken  from  86  lbs. 
of  the  night’s  milk. — Ten  pounds  of  milk  yield  one 
pound  of  cheese,  on  the  average.  This  Factory 
received  the  milk  of  600  cows  during  1878,  from 
which  it  produced  about  206,000  lbs.  of  Cheese,  and 
35,000  lbs.  of  Butter. — In  1877,  the  producers  re¬ 
ceived  $1  for  each  100  lbs.  or  50  quarts  of  milk  ;  in 
1878,  sixty  cents  for  each  100  lbs.,  or  say  l>/5  cent 
per  quart,  reckoning  milk  at  2  lbs.  per  quart. — The 
producers  received  in  1877  about  $50  per  cow  on 
the  average.  In  1878,  about  $35  per  cow.  Some 
were  dissatisfied  with  last  year’s  results,  and  only 
500  cows  contribute  milk  this  year.  The  produc¬ 
ers  at  a  given  hour,  morning  and  evening,  strain 
the  milk  into  a  large  can  or  cans,  standing  upon  a 
platform  on  the  side  of  the  street,  at  home.  Con¬ 
tractors  pass  around  on  specially  fitted  long  plat¬ 
form  wagons,  and  gather  these  cans  and  take  them 
to  the  factory,  receiving  for  this  and  returning  the 
cans,  $2  per  cow  for  the  season,  from  April  to  No¬ 
vember.  Each  producer  receives  back  daily  in  his 
cans  his  proper  share  of  the  whey  from  the  factory. 
This  is  valued  at  $5  per  cow  and  upward,  for  feed¬ 
ing  to  calves  and  swine,  and  is  taken  into  account 
in  estimating  the  profits.  The  whole  working  is 
regular  and  simple.  The  entire  dairying  work  upon 
the  farm  is  reduced  to  milking  and  depositing  the 
milk  in  the  covered  cans  by  the  roadside,  twice  a 
day,  receiving  and  using  the  returned  whey,  and 
washing  the  cans. — I  have  only  given  a  general 
outline  of  the  system,  without  going  into  details  of 
manufacture,  profits,  etc.  The  fact  that  such  estab¬ 
lishments  are  very  frequent  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  and  are  multiplying  instead  of  diminish¬ 
ing,  is  evidence  of  their  utility.  The  better  pro¬ 
ducts  obtained,  and  of  course  better  prices,  are  in 
their  favor.  Whether  the  proprietorship  plan  above 
described,  or  the  cooperative  one — the  producers 
owning  the  factory  and  employing  agents  to  make 


and  sell  the  butter  and  cheese  is  the  better,  is 
still  a  question. 

Fultz  Wheat— (Winter). 

Mr.  Gillette  scores  one  point  in  favor  of  the  U.  S. 
Agr.  Department.  He  received  therefrom  a  parcel 
of  wheat  which  he  has  multiplied  until  he  now  ex¬ 
hibited  to  me  a  4-acre  field  that  I  estimate  will  yield 
120  to  140  bushels  this  year,  or  30  to  35  bushels  per 
acre.  It  is  on  heavy  clay  land,  from  which  two  suc¬ 
cessive  com  crops  have  been  taken,  the  first  from  a 
pasture  sod  turned  under.  No  manure  has  ever 
been  applied  to  the  land,  I  believe.  The  Fultz  is  a 
white-chaff,  bald  variety.  It  was  sown  in  drills, 
and  tillered  from  10  to  25  stalks — 15  to  18  stalks  be¬ 
ing  very  common.  Unfortunately  this  has  been, 
accidently,  mixed  with  some  of  another  hard- 
bearded  variety,  and  can  only  be  saved  for  pure- 
seed  by  careful  and  laborious  hand-picking. 

Permanently  Good  Land. 

The  soil  is,  in  one  sense,  the  farmer’s  machine  for 
manufactoring  crops.  Its  wearing  power  is  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  its  valuation.  A  good  loam, 
while  easy  to  work,  may  produce  well  during  a  few 
years  and  wear  out ;  the  same  of  a  dark  peat  or 
vegetable  moulfl.  A  strong  clay  soil,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  hard  to  work  at  first,  and  but  moderately 
productive,  except  when  lying  so  as  to  have  a  nat¬ 
ural  drainage,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  consid¬ 
erable  accumulation  of  humus  (decaying  vegetable, 
leaves,  etc.),  in  its  surface.  But  when  freed  from 
water  by  under-draining,  or  by  a  thorough  system 
of  ridges  and  deep  dead-furrows,  and  thoroughly 
broken  up  by  tillage  and  exposure  to  frosts  and 
ameliorated  by  mixing  with  it  turned  under  sods, 
or  green  crops,  or  manure.  There  is  no  better, 
permanently  good  farming  land  than  the  original 
strong  clay  soils.  They  will  last,  and  be  productive 
generation  after  generation,  with  small  expense  for 
foreign  fertilizers.  They  contain  inexhaustible  sup¬ 
plies  of  fertilizing  elements,  that  are  gradually  re¬ 
leased  as  wanted  by  the  crops.  The  straw  pro¬ 
duced  suffices  to  keep  them  mellow  enough  for  the 
roots  of  plants.  With  their  straw,  and  an  occasional 
clover  crop  turned  under,  they  increase  in  fertility 
with  successive  cropping. 

Some  soils  of  this  class  may  in  time  need  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  phosphates,  though  in  many  cases  the 
phosphoric  acid  seems  to  be  abundant  after  40  or 
50  or  more  years  of  continuous  cropping.  1  write 
this  at  evening,  after  spending  a  day  in  examining 
some  clay  farms  on  the  “  Western  Reserve,”  and 
studying  the  experience  of  those  who  have  been  on 
them  30  to  40  years.  Some  of  the  most  thrifty 
farmers  tell  me  that  they  neither  need  nor  use  any 
other  fertilizers  than  an  occasional  plowed-in  sward. 
They  save  and  apply  all  the  barn-yard  manures  pro¬ 
duced,  and  when  they  can  buy  at  the  village  stables 
manure  for  50  cents  per  wagon  load  they  get  it,  and 
apply  it  upon  the  surfaces  of  meadows,  or  upon 
potato  or  corn  ground,  which  has  not  recently  had 
a  sod  turned  under.  When  produce  is  high,  or 
they  have  special  need  of  manure  for  particular 
fields  or  crops,  they  can  afford  to  pay  as  high  as  $1 
per  load  if  they  do  not  have  to  haul  it  over  three 
or  four  miles.  That  it  will  not  pay  to  give  over  $1 
per  full  farm  wagon  load,  as  plowing-in  sod  or 
green  crops  would  be  cheaper. 

A  Grindstone  Manufactory. 

I  visited  in  North  Amherst,  O.,  the  Halderman 
Quarry,  and  chanced  to  meet  as  one  of  the  foremen 
an  old  subscriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  Mr. 
Henry  Ludwiek,  who  took  me  through  the  works. 
This  is  similar  to,  if  not  a  continuation  of,  the  noted 
Berean  deposit,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  stone 
here  has  a  better  “  grit”  for  grindstones.  The  de¬ 
posit  extends  for  miles  (I  know  not  how  far).  At 
this  quarry  the  sand-stone,  nearly  white,  is  in  a 
solid  deposit,  without  any  perpendicular  seams  or 
cleavage,  and  goes  down  to  an  unknown  depth — 
improving  with  the  descent.  They  are  working 
some  65  feet  below  the  surface.  There  is  some 
horizontal  cleavage,  sufficient  to  allow  partially 
regular  splitting.  Deep  grooves  are  cut  down  with 
picks,  through  a  layer,  on  all  sides  of  a  large  mass. 
This  is  broken  into  smaller  squares  or  pieces  by 
picked  grooves  and  iron  wedges.  It  is  then  split 
horizontally  into  sheets  or  blocks  of  the  desired 
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thickness.  The  blocks  are  rough  dressed  with 
picks,  and  in  part  sent  to  cities  east  and  west  as 
building  (dressed  cut)  stone,  and  in  part  worked 
into  grindstoues.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  large 
blocks  are  roughly  worked  round  with  picks.  A 
square  hole  is  picked  and  finished  with  chisels 
through  the  center,  and  the  great  stones,  weighing 
anywhere  from  100  to  4,000  lbs.  or  more,  are  put 
upon  the  shaft  (mandril)  of  an  immense  turning 
lathe.  While  revolving  rapidly,  a  man  with  a  sort 
of  pointed  crow-bar  turns  the  stone  down  to  the 
desired  diameter,  thickness,  and  smoothness, 
when  they  are  slipped  off  the  lathe,  and  are  ready 
for  market.  They  are  sold  by  the  pound.  I  meas¬ 
ured  a  few  of  those  the  weight  of  which  was 
marked,  and  found  them  thus  : 


D  ameter.  Thickness.  Weight. 

4 y.  feet.  6  inches.  1,112  lbs. 

5  feet.  8  inches.  1,832  lbs. 

5  feet.  10  inches.  2,290  lbs. 

6  feet.  10  inches.  3,298  lbs. 

6  feet.  12  inches.  3,958  lbs. 


The  last,  a  pretty  big  grindstone,  lacking  only  42 
lbs.  of  weighing  two  tons  !  Larger  stones  even  are 
sometimes  worked  out.  They  can  get  them  of  any 
size,  however  large.  These  one  or  two  ton  grind¬ 
stones  were  handled  with  all  ease,  by  one  or  two 
men,  using  cranes  and  steam  power. — There  is 
evidently  material  enough  in  this  part  of  Ohio  to 
supply  all  the  good  grindstones  and  whetstones 
the  whole  world  will  want  for  centuries  to  come. 

Wood  and  Timber  for  the  Prairies. 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  July. — Through  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  O.  F.  Davis,  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  an  instructive  ride  through  the  country  south¬ 
west  of  Omaha,  one  special  object  being  to  see  the 
40  acres  of  forest  grown  on  the  high  open  prairie,  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Griffin.  He  was  originally  from  Otsego 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  then  resided  at  Oakland,  Mich.,  and  set¬ 
tled  here  in  May,  1856,  taking  up  a  farm  of  400 
acres.  He  was  absent  from  home,  but  we  met  him 
on  the  way  to  the  city,  and  gathered  some  of  his  ex¬ 
perience.  He  first  planted  Black  Walnuts  in  the 
fall  of  1856,  making  holes  about  one  foot  apart, 
dropping  in  the  Walnuts,  and  covering  about  two 
inches  deep.  They  started  well  in  spring,  grew' 
finely,  and  in  the  spring  of  1858  were  planted  out  in 
the  fields,  10  feet  apart,  in  the  quincunx  order. 
This,  he  says,  was  far  too  thickly,  and  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent.  There  is  a  multitude  of  small,  well-grown 
trees.  Where,  from  any  cause,  one  was  left  20  or 
more  feet  from  the  other.-,,  it  has  grown  much 
larger.  As  it  is,  Mr.  G.  has  a  dozen  acres  or  so  of 
fine,  straight,  thrifty  Black  Walnut  trees,  yielding  a 
good  deal  of  fruit  (nuts),  and  worth,  acre  for  acre, 
many  times  as  much  as  the  cultivated  land. 
While  young,  occasional  trees  were  trimmed  a 
little,  but  they  usually  grew  straight  and  erect 
without  it. — Maples. — In  1860  he  gathered  Maple 
seed  as  soon  as  ripe  in  May,  and  at  once  sowed 
it  in  drills  near  together.  It  sprouted  quickly, 
and  by  autumn  there  was  an  immense  supply  of 
young  Maples  a  foot  high  or  more.  Mr.  G.  says 
the  great  point  is  to  sow  the  seed  shallow 
just  as  soon  as  it  is  well  matured  and  before  it  has 
time  to  dry.  They  were  transplanted  2  to  3  years 
from  seed,  and  half  a  dozen  years  from  the  seed 
he  began  cutting  out  for  fuel,  and  in  10  years 
the  8  or  10  acres  supplied  all  the  wood  for 
fuel  wanted  on  the  farm.  He  planted  the  Soft 
Maple,  gathering  the  seed  from  wild  trees  growing 
along  the  river.  He  grows  successfully  the  White  or 
Green  Ash,  and  Cotton-wood,  taking  young  plants 
of  each  from  the  native  groves.  Hard  Maple  does 
fairly.  Chestnut  grows,  but  does  only  fairly. 
Honey  Locust  is  good,  and  he  has  a  large  number 
of  thrifty  trees.  The  Black  Locust  would  be  first 
rate,  but  the  borers  destroyed  it  after  a  time  ;  yet 
he  would  grow  some  of  them.  In  order  of  value, 
Mr.  Griffin  prefers  :  1st.  Honey  Locust  for  timber, 
etc. — 2d.  Black  Walnut  for  timber,  fuel,  etc.— 3d. 
Soft  Maple  for  early  fuel. — 4th.  Cotton-wood 
for  fuel,  and  many  uses  as  timber,  set  4  to  6 
feet  apart,  and  as  they  enlarge,  cut  out  for 
fuel.  Mr.  G.  says  he  would  guarantee  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  number  of  young  Cotton-wood  trees 
wanted  for  planting  for  $2.50  per  1,000,  loaded  on 
the  cars.  They  grow  rapidly  almost  anywhere, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  prairie  farmers  should 
not  have  them  in  abundance.  He  advises  sowing 
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acorns  (Burr  or  White  Oak)  wherever  Cotton-wood 
is  planted  ;  the  small  oaks  will  come  up,  and  grow 
well  as  the  Cotton-wood  trees  are  removed.  I 
noticed  on  his  farm  long  border  lines  of  large  Cot¬ 
ton-wood  trees  10  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  which 
presented  a  pleasing  appearance  at  a  distance.  His 


groves  and  belts  of  trees  show  what  can  be  readily 
done.  Such  groves  of  large  and  small  dimensions 
are  becoming  a  feature  of  the  Nebraska  prairies. 

Apples. 

Mr.  Griffin  has  some  good  apple  orchards.  The 
trees  are  large  and  thrifty  ;  hut  some  of  the  best  of 
them  growing  along  the  south  side  of  one  of  the 
groves  of  trees,  which  act  as  a  wind-break,  are 
dying.  He  thinks  they  are  too  warm  in  hot 
weather,  and  that  the  wind-break  groves  should  he 
planted  on  the  south  side  ;  that  they  will  thus  stop 
the  force  of  the  northern  winds  about  as  well,  and 
the  trees  will  be  in  a  more  uniform  atmosphere ; 
that  it  is  not  the  degree  of  cold  that  injures  the 
trees,  but  the  variations  of  temperature.  This  put¬ 
ting  wind-breaks  on  the  south  to  break  the  force  of 
the  northern  winds  is  a  novel  one,  to  the  writer  at 
least.  For  varieties,  Mr.  G.  says  the  Northern 
Spy  and  Ben  Davis  are  the  best  for  Nebraska. 


The  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  dialogue  something  like  this 
occurred  upon  the  writer’s  place.  “  Here  is  a  new 
plow  which  is  to  be  thoroughly  tested,  and  I  wish 
you  to  use  it  in  the  fall  plowing.” — “Guess  I  don’t 
need  to  try  that  plow.” — “  Why  not  ?  ” — “  Because 
I  know  all  about  it  already.  Now  you’ve  got  a 
plow  that  there  is  no  mistake  about.  It’s  there 
every  time — why  where  I  came  from,  you  could’ nt 
give  away  any  other  plow.”— The  implement  in 
question,  was  the  “  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow.”  The 
“  where  I  came  from,”  is  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
upon  reading  the  numerous  certificates  published 
by  the  makers,  we  found  that  a  large  share  of  them, 
and  those  of  the  most  positive  character,  were  from 
citizens  of  that  county.  The  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow 
is  one  of  those  implements,  that  tell  their  story  at 
sight.  Just  as  a  sailor  knows  from  the  “  lines,”  and 
the  “  rig  ”  of  a  vessel  how  it  must  sail,  so  one  who 
is  a  judge  of  such  matters,  knows  at  sight,  that  this 
plow  can’t  help  doing  good  work.  The  “  cut  of  its 
jib,”  is  altogether  in  its  favor.  But  the  “form  and 
manner,”  are  not  the  only  essentials  iu  a  working 
implement,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  a 
plow.  We  must  have  here,  matter,  as  well  as  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  this  respect,  the  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  “Syracuse  Chilled,”  is  as  decided  as  to  its 
character,  as  it  is  abundant  as  to  numbers.  Among 
the  recent  improvements  in  the  arts,  none  is  more 
important,  than  that  which  allows  iron  to  be  hard¬ 
ened  in  such  a  manner,  that  for  many  purposes,  it 
is  equal  in  all  respects  to  steel.  The  makers  of  the 
Syracuse  Chilled  Plow,  claim  to  have  a  superior 
process  for  producing  their  wares,  and  the  various 
prizes  awarded  at  fairs,  and  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  used  them,  go  to  show  that  their  claims 
are  well  founded.  The  plow  here  figured,  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  coulter  ;  an  engraving  of  the  plow, 
with  a  jointer  has  already  appeared  in  our  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  The  makers  are  very  positive  in 
recommending  the  jointer,  and  regard  it  as  a  mis¬ 
take  if  a  farmer  prefers  a  plow  without  one,  as 
they  claim  that  a  jointer  will  work  wherever  a  coul¬ 
ter  will,  and  be  much  more  effective.  The  full 


“  rig  ”  for  one  of  these  plows,  comprises  :  two  Plow 
Points;  two  Jointer  Points;  one  Clevis;  one 
Wheel;  one  Wrench:  one  Jointer,  and  one  Band. 
The  company  allow  their  agents  to  make  very  lib¬ 
eral  terms  with  farmers,  for  a  trial  of  their  plows, 
before  purchasing.  The  first  plow  of  this  kind, 


CHILLED  PLOW. 

was  made  Aug.  2nd,  1876,  and  it  was  estimated, 
that  there  were  in  1879,  40,000  of  the  Syracuse 
Chilled  Plows  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


A  Modern  Cider-House. 

The  traveller  through  some  of  the  older  States, 
who  sees  the  neglected  orchards,  and  the  cider- 
mills  and  cumbrous  presses  going  to  decay,  might 
infer  that  cider  was  no  longer  made  in  this  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  the  same  traveller  to  come 
across  one  of  the  catalogues  of  Boomer  &  Boschert, 
he  would  conclude  from  the  fullness  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  this,  that  cider-making  was  an  important 
industry  in  this  country.  Both  conclusions  would 
be  right.  In  some  of  the  older  States,  orchards, 
from  the  attacks  of  insects  and  other  causes,  join¬ 
ed  to  the  lessened  demand  for  cider,  have  been 
allowed  to  go  to  decay,  and 
have  not  been  replaced  by 
new  plantations.  In  other 
localities  it  is  found  that 
properly  managed  orchards 
pay,  if  not  by  marketing  the 
fruit,  then  by  converting  the 
fruit  into  cider,  and  ultimately, 
as  paying  better,  into  vinegar. 

Intelligent  orchardists  are 
ready  to  conform  their  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  season  and  the 
markets.  If  it  will  pay  bet¬ 
ter  to  do  so,  they  barrel  their 
apples  and  send  them  to  mar¬ 
ket.  If  this  does  not  promise 
paying  returns,  they  are  sure 
that  if  converted  into  cider  or 
vinegar,  their  fruit  will  yield 
a  profit,  and  enterprising  fruit 
growers  are  ready  for  either. 

The  large  orchards  of  the 
fruit  districts  have  their  eider 
and  vinegar-houses,  provided 
with  the  needed  machinery  for 
working  up  the  fruit  whenever 
that  is  the  best  disposition  to 
make  of  it.  The  old  cider-press,  with  its  cheeses 
laid  up  with  wet  straw,  and  its  big  wooden  screw, 
the  creaking  of  which  could  be  heard  for  a  long 
distance  on  a  clear  morning  in  autumn,  has  given 
way  to  presses  which,  while  they  take  up  much 
less  room  and  make  vastly  less  noise,  dispose  of 
the  apples  with  remarkable  rapidity.  In  July,  1877, 
we  described  a  press  which  we  saw  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition  the  year  before.  This  press,  which, 
by  a  combination  of  the  screw  and  toggle  joint, 
possessed  remarkable  power,  was  one  of  the  Power 
Cider  Presses  made  by  Boomer  &  Boschert.  While 
an  efficient  press  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
outfit  of  a  cider-house,  there  are  many  accessories 
needed  for  its  most  efficient  working.  That  cider¬ 
making  is  not  one  of  the  “lost  arts,”  is  seen  by  the 
catalogue  of  the  firm  named,  where  they  not  only 
offer  to  supply  the  apple  grater  and  press,  but  every 
accessory  needed  for  their  rapid  working.  Indeed, 
they  give  plans  for  erecting  cider-houses  with  all 


needed  adjuncts.  We  give  here  the  sectional  view 
across  the  end  of  one  of  their  mills,  intended  to 
produce  100  barrels  per  day,  the  other  engravings 
being  inconveniently  large  for  our  columns.  The 
apples  brought  to  the  mill,  are  delivered  in  bins 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  building.  These 
bins  are  of  such  size  that  each  two  inches  in  depth 
holds  one  bushel  of  fruit,  and  allow  of  ready 
measurement  of  the  owner’s  apples  or  those  sent 
by  a  neighbor.  The  apples  are  conveyed  from  the 
bins,  by  means  of  an  elevator  upon  the  endless- 
chain  principle,  to  the  hopper  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  building,  shown  in  the  engraving  at  H.  An 
annex  to  the  building,  seen  at  the  left  hand  of  the 
engraving,  contains  the  boiler  which  supplies  steam 
to  an  engine  upon  the  maiu  floor,  which  furnish  the 
motive-power  of  the  house.  Directly  below  the 
hopper  is  the  apple  grater,  which  we  do  not  give, 
as  it  has  accompanied  the  advertisements  of  the 
firm,  and  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  proper 
pages.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  grater  is  suited  to 
rapid  work  and  is  ingeniously  contrived  to  prevent 
damage  from  the  presence  of  stones  or  other  foreign 
matters  among  the  apples.  Below  the  grater  is  an 
iron  track,  upon  which  buckets  run  to  receive  the 
pulp,  carry  it  to  the  press,  and  return  for  another 
load.  Some  excellent  contrivances  are  furnished 
for  laying  up  the  cheese,  press-cloths  being  used. 
When  the  cheese  is  built  up,  it  is  run  under  the 
press,  the  end  of  which  is  seen  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  engraving.  Here  the  same  power  is  made  to 
work  the  press,  and  the  juice,  as  it  runs  out,  passes 
into  large  vats  in  the  base  of  the  building,  to  be 
raised  into  barrels  by  means  of  a  pump  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  also  worked  by  steam.  The  catalogue  refer¬ 
red  to  gives  every  possible  accessory,  down  to  a 
hydrometer  to  test  the  strength  of  the  juice,  and 
many  minor  details  which  we  have  not  space  to 
enumerate.  Of  course  the  juice,  when  once  pressed 
from  the  apples,  may  be  disposed  of  as  cider,  or 
converted  into  vinegar.  Messrs.  Boomer  &  Boschert 


SECTIONAi  VIEW  OF  CIDER-HOUSE. 

afford  every  facility  for  expressing  the  juice  in  the 
most  effective  manner;  with  what  shall  be  done 
with  it  afterwards,  they  do  not  concern  themselves. 


Lining  Boxes  with  Babbitt  Metal. 

J.  C.  Green,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  sends  the  follow¬ 
ing  practical  hints.  He  writes  :  “  I  have  noticed, 
with  interest,  the  directions,  in  the  June  and  July 
numbers,  for  re-filling  machinery  boxes  with  Bab¬ 
bitt  Metal.  These  are  very  timely,  as  I  find  much 
ignorance  among  farmers  on  this  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects,  and  many  farm  machines  come  to  oi#  shop 
for  repairs  when  they  only  want  “eleaningup”  and 
new  lining  in  one  or  two  boxes,  which  the  farmer 
might  just  as  well  do  himself  if  he  only  thought  so. 
As  this  comes  directly  in  my  line  of  business,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  supplement  your  directions  with  some 
additional  hints  and  suggestions.  If  the  two  half 
boxes  are  filled  separately,  as  you  suggest  (p.  262), 
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it  will  be  found  difficult  to  adjust  the  shaft  in  each 
so  that  they  will  fit  in  all  respects  when  they  are  put 
together.  We  think  a  better  plan  is,  to  pour  the 
metal  into  the  lower  half-box  while  it  is  bolted  to 
the  frame  where  it  is  to  be  used,  as  this  is  the  easi- 


thin,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  form,  with  putty,  a  tun¬ 
nel-shaped  place  where  the  melted  metal  is  to'  en¬ 
ter,  so  that  it  can  be  poured  very  rapidly.  If  a' 
proper  ladle  is  not  at  hand,  use  an  old  frying-pan, 
though  it  will  not  hurt  a  new  one.  If  a  stove  or  fur¬ 


Fig.  1.— THE  “champion”  grain  drill. 


est  way  to  get  it  exactly  “  in  line  ”  with  the  other 
bearing  or  bearings  on  the  same  shaft.  After  the 
lower  half  of  one  or  more  boxes  is  filled,  remove 
the  shaft  and  trim  off  the  upper  surface  of  the  new 
metal ;  then  replace  the  shaft,  and  put  on  the  up¬ 
per  half-box,  with  a  thin  strip  of  pasteboard  or 
wood  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  between  the  two 
half-boxes,  and  screw  the  upper  half  down  firm 
upon  these  strips.  Then,  after  stopping  the  ends, 
it  may  be  filled  through  the  oil-hole  (to  be  after¬ 
ward  punched  or  bored  out),  or  through  other  holes 
made  for  the  purpose,  or  it  may  be  poured  at  the 
end  of  the  box  on  top  of  the  shaft,  by  making  a  lit¬ 
tle  tunnel-shaped  place  of  putty  to  guide  the  metal 
to  its  place.  Indeed,  we  seldom  fill  boxes  without 
using  putty  or  clay  to  stop  small  openings  where 
the  metal  might  leak  out.  Don’t  forget  the  wood¬ 
en  plug  in  the  oil-holes  if  they  are  not  used  to  pour 
through.  In  place  of  the  strips  of  pasteboard  or 
wood,  commonly  used  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
box,  I  prefer  to  put  in  several  layers  of  thick  paper, 
and  then  when  the  bearing  wears  a  little  loose,  one 
or  more  layers  of  paper  may  be  taken  out,  aud  the 
upper  half  screwed  down,  making  it  as  snug  as  new. 

“Very  good  Babbitt  Metal  is  made  by  melting  to¬ 
gether  9  or  10  parts,  by  weight,  of  Lead  with  one 
part  of  Antimony.  Lead  is  cheaper  than  tin,  and 
many  farmers  have  scraps  of  old  lead  lying  about 
r.hat  might  thus  be  utilized.  Persons  living  near  a 
printing  office  can  often  get  worn-out  type  for  10  or 
.2  cents  per  lb.,  which  is  most  excellent  Babbitt 
Metal.  I  may  add  what  seems  not  generally  known, 


nace  is  not  convenient,  lay  three  bricks  or  stones  on 
the  ground  a  few  inches  apart,  and  set  the  ladle  on 
them  and  build  a  fire  below,  with  dry  chips,  etc.” 


Fig.  2. 


FARMERS  FRIEND  ”  GRAIN  DRILL. 


that  wooden  boxes  may  be  lined  in  this  way,  even 
easier  than  iron  boxes,  aud  thus  farmers  may  often 
replace  broken  iron  boxes  with  wooden  ones,  or 
build,  some  kinds  of  machinery  themselves,  and 
make  boxes  in  this  manner  as  good  as  the  best. 

“11,  in  any  case,  the  space  for  the  metal  is  quite 


About  Grain  Drills. 

Improvements  come  about  slowly,  but  the  regu¬ 
lar  planting  of  wheat  by  means  of  a  drill  possesses 
so  many  advantages  over  broadcast  sowing,  that 
farmers  adopt  it  at  once,  wherever  the  land  is  in  suit¬ 
able  condition.  The  writer’s  experience  in  a  grain 
country  has  been  in  one  originally  heavily  timber¬ 
ed,  where  the  old  methods  was,  to  sow  wheat  among 
the  stumps  until  time  and  decay  allowed  of 
the  easy  removal  of  these  obstacles.  Farm¬ 
ers  in  such  a  country  are  on  the  lookout  for 
economical  methods,  as  they  have  to  compete 
in  their  grain  growing  with  their  brethren 
on  the  easily  worked  prairie  lands.  So 
soon  as  it  was  shown  that  the  use  of  a  Drill 
made  an  important  saving  of  seed,  the  fields 
were  cleared  and  put  into  condition  to  allow 
of  its  use  much  earlier  than  formerly,  and 
wherever  practicable  the  Stump  Puller,  anti¬ 
cipated  the  natural  process  of  clearing  the 
stumps.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  saving  of 
seed  that  the  Drill  shows  its  value  ;  the  even 
sowing  at  the  desired  depth,  and  proper  covering, 
are  stroug  points  in  its  favor.  Recently  our  farm¬ 
ers  have  learned  that  cultivating — a  very  indefinite 
term  for  keeping  clear  of  weeds — will  pay  in  the 
wheat  field,  and  there  is  now  nothing  of  greater  pro¬ 
mise  to  our  grain-growers  than 
this  one  of  stirring  the  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  wheat  and  kill¬ 
ing  the  weeds  that  retard  its 
growth.  Of  course  cultivating  is 
only  possible  where  tbegrain  is  in 
regular  rows,  and  regular  rows 
are  only  possible  when  the  grain 
is  sown  by  a  Drill — an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  inter-depend¬ 
ence  of  inventions.  Had  there 
been  no  grain  Drill  there  would 
have  been  no  Wheat  Hoe,  and 
the  invention  of  the  Wheat  Hoe, 
or  cultivator,  has  on  the  other 
hand  greatly  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  Drill.  The  grain  Drill  is 
merely  a  seed-sower  upon  a  large 
scale.  A  box  contains  the  seed,  which  is  delivered 
by  tubes— usually  eight— at  the  proper  distance 
apart  for  the  drills.  The  difference  in  the  various 
styles  consists  in  the  arrangements  for  opening  the 
soil,  for  covering  the  drills,  and  for  the  regular  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  seed.  Modern  drills  have  an  attachment 


for  sowing  concentrated  fertilizers  with  the  grain,' • 
and  some  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  bes 
converted  into  Corn-Planters,  and  may  be  adapted* 
to  sow  grass  seed.  We  give  here  engraVihgs  of  two 1 
of  the  popular  kinds  of  Drill  now  in  use.  Figure  1  ’ 
shows  the  “Champion  Grain  Drill,”  made  a£<3>Ivego,  ■ 
N.  Y.,  for  which  the  makers  find  an  increasSijUde- 
mand.  They  claim  for  this  machine  that  its  fee  ’tbrs  - 
are  so  constructed  as  to  deliver  an  exact  amount  Of 
grain,  that  needed  changes  can  be  made  without 
loss  of  time,  and  that  the  arrangement  for  lifting 
the  hoes  out  of  the  ground  or  stopping  the  feeders, 
are  worked  with  the  greatest  ease.  This  Drill  has 
an  arrangement  for  so  wiug  grass  seed  ;  it  has  also  a 
corn-planting  attachment,  which  deposits  the  eoi'rr  m 
two  rows,  42  inches  apart,  with  the  kernels  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  6, 12,  or  18  inches,  as  maybe  desired.  The: 
“Champion  Grain  Drill”  was  one  of  the  itnple- 
ments  that  received  a  medal  at  the  great  trial 
of  drills  made  during  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Another  prize  Drill  at  the  Centennial  was  the 
“Farmers  Friend,”  made  at  Dayton,  0.,  shown  in 
figure  2.  An  engraving  of  its  exterior  is  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  matter  of  illustrating  a  grain  drill,  as  the' 
important  portion,  the  one  which  a  judge  of  ma  ¬ 
chinery  would  examine  first— i.  e.,  the  feeding  por¬ 
tion— is  hidden  from  sight.  The  makers  of  this 
Drill  also  claim  great  perfection  for  its  feeding 
device,  as  well  as  for  its  “  Cone  Geariug,”  by 
which  the  distribution  of  the  seed  is  regulated.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  engraving  of  this  device  in 
figure  3,  the  several  wheels  or  gears,  regulatings  t-Bfo 
movement,  are  bolted  to  a  cone.  A  cog-wheel! 
on  the  main  shaft  is  moved  by  a  lever  to  engage: 
with  every  wheel  of  the  cone  which  Will  cause' 
the  delivery  of  the  desired  quantity  of  seed.  As- 
with  other  first-class  drills,  this  is  made  to  sow 
fertilizers,  and  has  an  attachment  for  seeding 
grass.  Not  content  with  the  award  at  the  Ce-n-- 
tennial,  the  makers  competed  at  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  1878,  at  which  this  Drill  received  medals,  as 
it  did  in  the  same  year  from  the  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  Scotland.  Knowing  that  the  “Farmers 
Friend  ”  was  in  use  by  a  farmer' of  our  acquaintance, 
we  asked  his  opinion  of  it.  Thw  reply,  not  a  very 


long  one — “  I  consider  it  a  first-class  machine  in  all 
respects  ” — is,  to  those  who  know  the  writer,  quite 
as  expressive  and  says  as  much  as  would  be  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  long  letter.  Indeed,  those  few  words 
from  an  intelligent  farmer  are  to  some  persons 
a  more  valuable  testimonial  than  many  medals. 


Fall  Flowing. — The  better  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  the  better  the  crop.  The  high  average 
yield  of  the  English  farms  is  no  doubt  largely  due 
to  the  thorough  preparation  of  the  ground  before 
seeding.  Our  climate  is  superior  to  that  of  Eng 
land  for  wheat  growing ;  yet  a  yield  of  64  bushels 
per  acre  is  not  at  all  infrequent  among  good  farm¬ 
ers  there,  while  here  40  bushels  per  acre  is  an  un¬ 
usual  yield.  Two  plowings,  several  harrowings  Unci' 
in  many  cases  rolling  or  crushing  ;  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  preparation  of  the  soil  by  a  previous  root  crop 
must  have  a  much  better  effect  upon  the  soil,  than 
one  plowing,  very  poorly  done  because  of  the  hard¬ 
ness  and  dryness  of  our  soil  in  midsummer,  and 
very  imperfect  harrowing.  It  might  be  well  for  us 
to  lay  out  more  labor  on  our  wheat  crop,  and  so 
prepare  the  ground  better,  and  raise  our  average 
from  12  to  at  least  20  bushels  per  acre.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  amount  of  wheat  at  harvest  would 
pay  for  a  good  deal  of  extra  work  in  plowing,  etc., 
and  yet  leave  a  profit ;  besides,  the  soil  would  not 
forget  the  generous  treatment  in  one  year  nor  two. 
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English  Cart  Horses. 

The  cart  is  an  old  and  firmly  established  farm 
vehicle  in  England,  and  also  in  other  European 
countries.  More  work  is  done  with  it  than  with 
the  wagon,  upon  the  road,  as  well  as  in  the  field; 
(to  draw  hay,  and  manure,  and  carry  in  the  harvest, 


and  covered  with  limestone,  which  in  many  places 
rises  into  considerable  hills  of  the  most  picturesque 
form.  It  contains  the  magnificent  Chatsworth,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  the  ruined  castle 
of  Castleton,  made  famous  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
his  “Peveril  of  the  Peak,”  and  the  great  cavern 
which  runs  for  miles  under  the  mountains.  Be¬ 


rccommend  them  ;  and  the  few  enterprising  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  on  whose  farms  they  have  been  in  use 
for  years,  could  not  be  induced  to  discard  them. 
It  is  true  that  very  heavy  horses  are  needed  to 
move  them,  but  a  pair  of  such  horses  will  be  found 
as  active  in  a  wagon  as  a  lighter  team,  and  able  to 
move  twice  as  much.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that 


the  farm  cart  is  in  constant  requisition.  This  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  the  cart  has  given  rise  to,  and  kept  in 
use,  a  breed  of  horses  adapted  for  the  work.  The 
Cart-horse  of  England;  the  Flemish  draft  horse 
and  the  Norman  horse,  all  serve  for  this  special  use 
in  their  different  countries.  In  England,  cart  horses 
are  in  such  general  demand,  and  local  customs  and 
habits  are  so  distinctly  marked,  that  we  can  not 
characterize  any  one  breed  as  the  cart-horse,  there 
being  many  kinds,  all  of  which,  while  they  possess 
a  generic  likeness,  have  each  their  peculiar  and 
specific  differences.  Thus,  there  is  the  Clydes- 
dale-horse  ;  the  Norfolk-horse,  the  “  Shire,”  or 
Yorkshire-horse  ;  the  Derbyshire-horse  and  others, 
all  of  which  are  specially  “cart”  horses,  and  to 
distinguish  which  of  these,  or  how  many  of  them 
can  be  considered  as  “  an  English  cart-horse,”  puz¬ 
zles  even  the  adepts  in  England  themselves.  Just 
at  present,  as  every  valuable  race  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  is  considered  worthy  of  a  stud  book  or  Herd 
record,  so  the  English  Cart-horse  is  honored  in  this 
way,  and  an  “  English  Cart-horse  Society,”  with  a 
proposed  stud  book,  has  been  organized.  This  is, 
however,  the  beginning  of  a  serious  trouble,  for  no 
one  seems  to  know  what  should  be  admitted  or 
what  rejected,  and  the  result  may  be,  that  by  and 
by,  each  different  race  of  cart-horse,  localized  by 
close  breeding  and  confinement  to  a  narrowly 
bounded  district,  may  have  its  society  of  breeders, 
and  its  stud  book.  In  this  case  it  is  probable  that 
the  race,  of  which  we  here  give  an  illustration, 
which  is  the  Derbyshire  Cart-horse,  may  become  the 
one  which  shall  receive  the  greatest  attention. 
Derbyshire  is  a  noted  county  in  England;  being 
rough  and  rugged  as  to  surface,  fertile  as  to  soil, 


sides,  it  contains  the  first  cheese  factory  ever  estab¬ 
lished  in  England,  and  is  an  excellent  dairy  coun¬ 
try.  The  roads  are  hilly  and  rough,  and  are  excel¬ 
lently  matched  by  the  rough  and  rugged  cart-horses 
which  traverse  them.  Our  illustration,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  London  “  Agricultural  Ga¬ 
zette,”  was  taken  originally  from  a  catalogue  of  89 
Derbyshire  cart-horses,  which  were  sold  recently  at 
Alfreton,  Derbyshire,  for  Mr.  John  Nix,  of  Out- 
seats  stud  farm.  Mr.  Nix  has  bred  this  class  of 
horses  for  more  than  50  years,  adhering  to  it  with 
steadiness  and  perseverance.  His  stock,  he  states 
in  his  description,  to  be  “  the  old-fashioned  sort, 
possessing  weight  and  power,  with  great  bone  and 
abundance  of  hair,  strong  firm  feet,  and  the  best 
action.”  The  stallion,  “Four  Oaks,”  is  a  2-year- 
old  colt,  17  hands  high,  and  a  rapid  walker ;  the 
mare,  “  Duchess,”  is  4  years  old,  very  wide  across 
the  loin,  short  in  the  leg,  gray  in  color,  and,  as  may 
be  seen,  has  great  substance.  She  is  an  excellent 
worker,  and  has  taken  the  first  prize  as  a  yearling, 
and  the  second  prize  as  a  2-year-old  in  the  two  ex¬ 
hibitions  in  which  she  has  been  shown. 

The  cart-horse,  proper,  has  no  place  in  our  agri¬ 
culture,  yet  it  may  well  be  questioned  if  we  do  not 
miss  something  by  neglecting  both  the  horse  suita¬ 
ble  to  the  vehicle  and  the  cart  as  well.  The  narrow 
tired  wagon  in  general  use,  with  its  double  team, 
carries  no  greater  load  than  an  English  farm  cart 
with  its  one  broad-footed,  big-boned,  wide-bodied 
heavy  cart-horse,  able  to  move  a  ton  in  a  broad¬ 
wheeled  cart  over  a  plowed,  field.  The  usefulness 
of  the  carts  ;  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
moved,  turned,  tipped,  and  unloaded,  and  their 
convenience  in  many  other  respects,  have  much  to 


two  heavy  horses  and  carts,  with  three  men,  will 
do  as  much  work,  or  more,  thau  can  be  done  by 
four  light  horses,  with  two  wagons  and  three  men. 


Harvesting  Buckwheat. 

Buckwheat  being  easily  grown,  succeeding  on 
poorly  prepared  soil,  giving  a  quick  return,  and 
generally  yielding  a  remunerative  harvest,  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  crop  with  inexperienced  farmers.  Still  it  re¬ 
quires  peculiar  treatment  in  the  harvesting,  and 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it  are  apt  to 
make  mistakes.  It  requires  cutting  before  it  is  ful¬ 
ly  matured  ;  and  its  habit  of  throwing  out  blossoms 
at  the  top  until  killed  by  frost,  is  apt  to  mislead. 
When  frost  is  expected,  the  crop  should  be  cut,  and 
many  immature  grains  will  become  perfect  in  the 
few  days  during  which  it  is  drying  in  the  field. 
■Whenever  the  lower  branches  are  well  loaded  with 
ripe  grains,  it  may  be  cut ;  this  should  be  done 
with  the  cradle,  and  while  the  stalks  are  damp  with 
dew  or  moist  after  a  shower.  The  grains  are  loose¬ 
ly  attached  to  their  stalks,  and  are  easily  shaken 
off  in  the  cutting  or  raking,  unless  these  are  care¬ 
fully  done.  After  the  swaths  have  lain  for  a  few 
days  for  the  grains  to  ripen,  the  buckwheat  is  raked 
up  into  buuches  and  these  are  set  up  in  gavels  or 
loose  stooks,  without  being  bound  ;  the  tops  being 
gathered  together  as  much  as  possible.  In  this 
condition  the  crop  remains  until  it  is  thrashed.  As 
it  heats  very  rapidly  it  should  never  be  put  into  a 
stack,  nor  mowed  away  in  a  bam,  as  has  been 
sometimes  done  by  inexperienced  farmers.  When 
the  buckwheat  is  sufficiently  cured  and  dry,  and 
the  unripe  grains  have  matured,  it  may  be  thrashed 
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by  treading  out  with  horses,  with  the  flail,  or 
the  thrashing  machine.  It  is  frequently  thrashed 
in  the  field,  by  making  a  bed  of  cleanly  swept 
ground  and  beating  the  swept  surface  as  hard  as 
possible  with  a  rammer  made  of  plank.  The  gavels 
are  placed  in  a  circle,  upon  the  bed  thus  prepared, 
the  heads  towards  the  center,  and  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet.  A  pair  of  horses  are  ridden  around  over  the 
bed  until  the  straw  is  freed  from  the  grain  ;  when 
it  is  removed  and  a  new  bed  is  laid  down.  When 
the  whole  has  been  thus  trampled  out,  the  straw  is 
raked  off,  the  fanning  mill  is  brought  out,  aud  the 
grain  cleaned  up  at  once.  When  the  grain  has  been 
cleaned,  it  cannot  be  safely  put  away  until  it  has 
been  well  dried,  or  it  will  heat  and  spoil.  It  should 
be  spread  upon  a  dry  floor  in  an  airy  shed  or  barn, 
and  turned  over  repeatedly  until  it  is  dry,  and  then 
it  may  be  stored  in  bins  or  in  the  granary.  A  dry, 
breezy  day  should  be  chosen  for  the  thrashing.  If 
the  thrashing  machine  is  used,  the  concave  should 
be  removed,  and  a  piece  of  smooth  plank  put  in  its 
place,  else  much  of  the  grain  will  be  broken  and 
lost.  If  the  straw  is  at  all  damp,  it  should  be  fed 
into  the  machine  slowly,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  wind 
around  the  cylinder  and  give  trouble.  The  grain 
should  be  cleaned  from  the  chaff  soon  after 
thrashing,  as  there  is  much  danger  of  heating  and 
moulding,  by  which  the  quality  and  yield  of  the 
flour  will  be  greatly  lessened.  The  first  buckwheat 
flour  in  the  market  brings  the  best  price,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  price  to  fall  one  half  in  a  few 
days,  after  the  first  demand  for  new  flour  has  been 
met.  It  is  a  crop  to  dispose  of  as  soon  as  possible, 
at  least  as  regards  that  portion  intended  for  sale. 
When  taken  to  the  mill  for  grinding,  a  dry  windy 
day  should  be  chosen,  as  the  best  quality  of  flour 
can  be  made  only  in  such  weather;  indeed,  few 
millers  will  grind  this  grain,  unless  obliged  to  do 
so,  in  any  other  weather  than  that  described. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  43. 

BY  ONE  OP  THEM. 

Injury  to  Cows  by  allowing:  Calves  to  Suck. 

There  is  no  truer  thing  in  my  experience,  and  I 
believe  in  that  of  hundreds  of  others,  than  that  al¬ 
lowing  a  calf  to  suck  is  an  injury  to  the  cow.  This 
injury  is  more  or  less  permanent  according  to  how 
long  it  is  continued,  and  doubtless  depends  largely 
upon  the  vigor  and  digestive  powers  of  the  calf 
and  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  the  dam.  The 
udder  of  a  young  cow,  thus  treated  in  the  full  flush 
of  her  yield,  loses  capacity  to  hold  a  large  “  mess  ” 
of  milk,  if  it  ever  had  it,  aud  older  cows  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  steady  lialf-liourly  drafts  of  the 
calf,  fall  off  in  their  yield  rapidly  after  the  calf  is 
sent  to  the  market.  Calves,  it  is  true,  usually  fat¬ 
ten  better  on  the  cow  than  as  fed,  in  general  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  country,  but  our  practice  is  certainly 
wrong,  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  a  calf  may  not 
be  just  as  well  fattened  off,  as  “on  the  cow.”  In 
fact  I  have  once  or  twice  fattened  a  calf  so  well 
“on  the  pail,”  that  the  butcher  complimented  the 
veal,  saying  that  any  one  could  see  that  that  was  no 
skim-milk  calf,  whereas,  after  the  first  three  days 
of  its  life,  it  had  had  no  milk  which  was  not 
skimmed.  The  loss  of  cream  was  made  up  to  the 
calf  by  as  much  scalded  linseed-meal  cake  as  was 
judged  good  for  it,  and  it  always  had  a  wisp  of 
sweet  hay,  or  bite  of  grass  in  its  season,  to  nibble 
upon.  All  calves  are  not  alike  in  this  respect,  but 
where  milk  is  the  principal  thing,  veal  is  secondary, 
and  so  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  something  of  the 
excellence  of  the  veal  to  the  good  of  the  dam. 

When  a  deep-milking  cow  has  two  calves  put 
upon  her,  their  thrift  will  often  indicate  an  enor¬ 
mous  milk  secretion.  I  presume  no  harm  comes 
from  such  practice,  commenced  after  a  cow  is  four 
or  five  years  old,  but  thousands  of  good  heifers  are 
spoiled  every  year  because,  not  being  pleasant  to 
milk,  their  calves  are  left  to  run  with  them.  Their 
udders  never  becoming  distended,  they  lack  capac¬ 
ity  to  carry  their  milk  from  one  milking  to  another, 
and  when  their  calves  are  taken  away,  not  only  do 
the  teats  leak,  but  the  discomfort  caused  by  the 
unusual  distention  of  the  udder  results  in  a  de¬ 
crease  of  yield.  Whereas,  had  the  distention  oc¬ 
curred  when  the  whole  system  was  in  the  plastic 


condition  in  which  it  is  just  after  calving,  when  the 
udder  is  naturally  swollen  and  more  or  less  painful, 
it  would  have  become  for  life  adapted  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  would  be  of  increased  capacity. 

A  very  sensible  article  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
papers,  showing  that  it  is  just  because  wild  cows 
have  their  calves  running  with  them  that  they  never 
give  much  milk.  It  seems  folly  for  farmers  who 
want  milk  to  follow  the  course,  which  they  can  see 
in  nature  produces  just  such  results  as  they  do  not 
want.  See  how  it  is  with  mares.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  a  good  mare  gave  14  quarts  of  milk  in 
a  day,  and  yet  most  mares  will  sustain  in  good  or¬ 
der  a  larger  auimal  than  a  big  calf,  and  one  which 
grows  much  faster.  This  fourteen  quarts  of  milk 
was  given  when  the  colt  was  weaued.  What,  is  it 
fair  to  assume,  was  given  by  the  mare  during  the 
period  soon  after  foaling,  the  time  when  cows  yield 
most?  In  cows,  of  course  the  decrease  of  milk  is 
not  observed  until  the  system  of  milking  twice  a 
day  is  adopted.  So  long  as  the  calf  takes  its  ra¬ 
tions  as  often  as  it  can  digest  what  it  takes,  the  flow 
keeps  up— but  it  renders  the  cow  more  or  less  inca¬ 
pable  of  carrying  the  milk  produced,  and  of  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  she  can  comfortably  carry. 

Feeding:  Calves  from  the  Pail. 

The  desirableness,  therefore,  of  promptly  remov¬ 
ing  the  calf  from  the  cow  is  apparent.  It  is  in  fact 
demanded  by  every  motive  of  economy.  A  calf  is 
easily  taught  to  drink,  and  will  empty  a  pail  of  milk 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  usual  practice  is  to  leave 
the  calf  with  the  cow  three  days,  and  then  remove 
it,  because  the  milk  may  then  be  used.  It  is  better 
never  to  let  the  calf  suck,  unless  the  condition  of 
the  udder  be  such  that  the  butting  aud,  so  to  speak, 
manipulation,  of  a  hungry  calf,  are  needed  to  re¬ 
duce  swellings  and  cakey  masses  within  the  udder. 

The  system  of  allowing  calves  to  drink  from  the 
pail  is  an  evil  one  in  every  respect,  except  merely 
that  it  is  better  for  the  cow  that  they  should  drink 
rather  than  suck  her.  The  practice  of  feeding 
calves,  by  means  of  what  is  termed  a  “calf  feed¬ 
er,”  is  a  growing  one  in  England.  This  is  a  pail 
arranged  with  a  close  fitting  top  and  a  rubber  teat 
upon  the  top  of  it,  which  is  connected  with  a  tube 
having  a  simple  valve  at  the  lower  end,  which  lies 
or  is  fastened  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail.  I  put  this 
apparatus  (shown  in  section  in  figure  1)  in  use  this 
year,  getting  up  one  for  a  neighbor  who  was 
unfamiliar  with  its  construction,  aud  the  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory. 

The  objection  to  a  calf  drinking  from  a  pail  is, 
that  by  this  means  no  saliva  of  any  account  is 
mingled  with  the  milk.  The  effect  of  this  fluid  in 
aiding  digestion  is  well  known,  and  it  is  a  fact,  also 
well  known  by  every  farmer,  that  calves  fatten  much 
more  rapidly,  and  bet¬ 
ter,  as  a  rule,  upon  the 
cow  than  upon  the  pail, 
even  if  they  get  a  pail¬ 
ful  of  new  milk  fresh 
and  warm  from  their 
dams  morning  and 
night.  A  good  many 
calves  become  “  pot¬ 
bellied ’’from  drinking 
rapidly,  and  I  have  no 
A  CALI_FEEDEK-  doubt  are  thus  per¬ 
manently  dwarfed.  I  am  by  no  means  certain 
that  skimmed  milk  taken  slowly  by  the  operation  of 
sucking,  will  not  prove  of  more  real  benefit  to  a 
calf  than  whole  milk  drank  rapidly.  In  the  home¬ 
made  calf-feeder  above  alluded  to,  the  contraction 
of  the  larger  tube  is  effected  by  placing,  for  a  short 
distance,  a  small  one  inside  of  it.  This  secures 
slowness  of  flow,  and  enforces  sucking  and  mouth¬ 
ing  necessary  to  a  flow  of  saliva. 

Permanent  Label  and  Halter  for  Cows. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  J.  P.  Haines,  of  Cranmoor, 
N.  J.,  showed  me  a  necklace  for  cows  which  he 
finds  so  convenient  that  he  has  adopted  it  for  his 
entire  herd,  and  had  his  stables  built  with  reference 
to  it.  To  me  the  plan  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
Strong  galvanized-iron'  twisted-linked  chain  is  cut 
into  suitable  lengths  to  go  easily  around  the  necks 
of  the  cows — in  fact  of  all  cattle  which  are  to  re¬ 
main  permanently  in  the  herd,  the  chains  being  of 


These  are  bound  with 
leather  being  tightly 
drawn  around  the  links. 
Brass  plates,  like  heavy 
trunk  checks,  (of  which 
I  send  you  a  sketch), 
are  provided  also — and 
the  Scandinavian  locks 
now  so  common,  are 
found  to  be  just  the 
things  to  carry  the  label 
and  lock  the  ends  of  the 
chain  strongly  together. 
This  neck  gear,  (shown 
in  figure  2,)  when  once 
put  upon  a  yearlingr 
need  never  be  changed, 
unless  she  grows  be¬ 
yond  all  expectation, 
and  then  it  is  easily 
changed.  The  cattle 
are  fastened  in  the 
stable  by  means  of  the 
common  frog  and  loose 
ring  fastening,  running 
upon  an  iron  rod.  The  leather  is  not  worn  by  the 
fastening,  which  always  rests  upon  the  bare  links 
and  padlock.  When  iron  rods  are  used  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  noise  in  the  stable.  For  my  own 
part  I  should  decidedly  prefer  wooden  upright  rods 
or  posts  upon  which  the  stable  fastening  should  run. 
The  label  has  stamped  upon  it :  “  Cranmoor  Herd, 
No.  — ,  J.  P.  Haines  ;  ”  it  is,  as  seen  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  of  oval  form,  and  measures  2K  by  IK  inches. 

Grades  or  Cross-bred  Fowls. 

I  have  not  been  able  of  late  to  give  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  fowls,  in  fact  never  have  found  very  much 
profit  in  raising  pure-bred  ones.  At  one  time,  how¬ 
ever,  our  Light  Brahmas  were  very  good,  and  we 
could  sell  all  that  we  thought  were  fit  to  go  as 
breeders  at  $3  to  $5  each — which  certainly  was 
profitable.  The  fancy  breeds  need  much  attention 
or  they  run  down.  Several  yards  must  be  kept  or 
one  finds  suddenly  that  some  cross  has  “knicked  ” 
badly,  and  he  has  a  lot  of  unsalable  fowls,  which  are 
no  better  than  dunghills  for  use  or  for  market,  if 
indeed  as  good.  Of  late  years  we  have  always  had 
full-blooded  cocks,  and  also  a  few  pure  hens 
of  their  breed,  but  sometimes  none,  so  that  our 
chicks  have  all  been  grades.  We  find  that  for  har¬ 
dy  chicks,  good  motherly  hens,  and  real  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  fowl-keeping— pleasure  in  seeing  the  young 
ones  grow — and  the  gratification  of  having  always 
an  abundance  of  fresh  eggs,  there  is  no  system  like 
it.  We  have  used  in  succession,  Light  Brahma 
cocks,  White  Leghorns,  Dorkings,  aud  Plymouth 
Rocks.  These  last  we  have  had  for  two  years,  and 
have  them  booked  for  the  third.  Chicks  never 
seemed  hardier— never  grew  more  rapidly.  We 
have  never  had  steadier  layers,  better  setters,  more 
gentle,  quiet,  careful  mothers,  and  this  without 
noise,  without  fighting,  without  flying  over  fences, 
or  any  other  annoyance.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
lay  as  many  eggs  as  the  Leghorns,  but  they  surpass 
the  Dorkings  greatly  as  layers,  equal  the  Brahmas 
as  winter  layers,  are  yellow-fleshed,  make  large, 
quick  growing,  juicy  broilers  and  roasting  birds. 
The  grade  Plymouths,  in  the  same  brood  with  pure 
Asiatics,  surpass  them  in  growth  and  early  maturi¬ 
ty,  and  they  weigh  more  at  any  time  before  they 
are  9  or  10  months,  or  perhaps  a  year  old.  After 
that,  the  Asiatic  breeds,  if  they  do  well,  will  grow 
larger  because  they  grow  longer.  As  to  ease  of 
keeping,  I  can  not  say  exactly  how  much  or  little 
they  will  eat,  but  when  not  layiug  or  sitting,  they 
are  always  in  condition  for  the  table.  I  refer  to 
grade  and  cross-breds  with  particularly  well  marked 
Plymouth  characteristics.  If  a  cross-bred  takes 
after  the  other  breed,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  some 
of  them  will,  they  are  counted  as  mongrels,  and 
not  as  Plymouth  Rock  grades.  The  progeny  of 
the  grades  show  the  P.  R.  cross  very  strongly. 


When  to  Cut  Fence  Posts. — “Experience 
teaches.”  It  is  difficult  to  prove  by  argument  why 
fence  posts  or  timber  cut  for  other  purposes,  in 
August,  will  be  more  durable  than  if  cut  at  any 
other  season.  But  it  is  well  known  to  many  who 


different  lengths  to  suit, 
leather,  hand-sewed,  the 


Fig.  2. — A  HALTER  FOR 
cows. 
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are  experts  in  the  timber  business  that  “powder 
post  ”  or  the  destruction  by  larvse  of  wood-eating 
beetles,  never  occurs  in  hickory  or  oak  cut  in 
August ;  and  that  pine  saw-logs,  cut  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  will  be  sound  after  being  left  several  years  in 
the  woods,  when  those  cut  in  the  winter  will  often 
be  seriously  rotted.  Many  farmers  aver,  as  their 
experience,  that  fence  posts  cut  in  August  will  out¬ 
last  by  many  years,  others,  that  are  cut  in  the  win¬ 
ter  or  in  the  spring.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to 
explain  the  reason  from  any  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  sap,  or  the  condition  of  the  wood 
itself  at  the  two  seasons,  it  may  be  well  to  accept 
the  fact  as  6hown  by  experience,  and  get  out  the 
fence  posts,  if  possible,  in  the  month  of  August, 

The  Wheat  Rust. 

By  the  time  this  number  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  reaches  its  readers,  many  will  have  had  their 
to  what  is  generally  known  as 
“  Wheat  Rust.”  As  the  skin 
and  clothing  of  the  harvester 
are  covered  with  the  fine,  bright, 
orange-colored  powder  which  he 
brushes  from  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  the  wheat  plant,  he  will  natur¬ 
ally  ask  :  “  What  is  this  rust  ?  ” 
“  What  causes  it  ?  ”  etc.  But  to 
the  farmer  who  sees  his  hard 
earned  grain  almost  ready  for  the 
harvest,  shrink  to  worthlessness 
at  the  withering  touch  of  this 
destroyer,  there  will  occur  the 
more  important  question  :  “  How 
to  prevent  it?”  At  the  outset, 
we  may  say  that  the  Wheat  Rust 
is  a  minute  fungus  known  to 
botanists  as  Puccinia  graminis. 
Those  who  would  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  manner  of  growth 
of  these  plants  are  referred  to  an 
article  in  the  July  number,  en¬ 
titled  :  “  Fungus—  Fungi—  What 
are  Fungi?”  With  the  statement 
that  the  Rust  is  due  to  a  minute 
parasitic  vegetable,  let  us  en¬ 
deavor,  with  the  aid  of  the  micro¬ 
scope,  to  more  fully  understand 
its  real  nature  and  its  habits  of  life. 

To  begin  at  the  proper  place  in  the  life  history  of 
this  fungus,  we  must  observe  that  grain  stubble,  in 
autumn,  is  often  covered  with  small,  black,  or 
dark-brown  streaks,  which  might  be  easily  mistaken 
for  weather  stains.  If  the  whole  plant  had  re¬ 
mained  upon  the  ground,  the  leaves  and  stalks 
would  have  had  these  same  dark  patches  and  lines 
upon  them  as  are  shown  in  figure  1,  where  a  small 
portion  of  an  affected  stem,  and  the  base  of  a  leaf 
are  represented.  A  small  part  of  the  leaf  is  shown, 
somewhat  magnified,  in  figure  2,  and  the  dark  spots 
are  seen  to  be  due  to  a  vast  multitude  of  dark 
colored  spores,  which  have  developed  from  the  in¬ 
terior  and  ruptured  the  epidermis,  or  skin,  of  the 
leaf.  If,  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  better,  the  keen 
razor,  we  used  in  this  case,  we  make  a  thin  cross- 
section  of  the  leaf  through  one  of  these  dark  spots, 


Fig.  2. — PORTION  OF  WHEAT  LEAF. 


we  have  what  is  shown  in  figure  3.  The  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  engraving,  c,  represents  the  interior  of  the 


leaf ;  a,  «,  the  epidermis  which  has  been  ruptured 
and  pressed  back  by  the  spores,  b,  b,  as  they  formed 


Fig.  3. — CROSS-SECTION  OF  SPOT. 


and  increased  in  size.  These  spores  are  always 
double,  that  is,  there  are  two,  end  to  end,  at  the 
extremity  of  each  slender  thread.  Figure  4,  a,  shows 
one  of  these  double  spores  separated  from  its 
neighbors  and  highly  magnified.  The  germination 
of  these  spores  is  shown  in  6,  which  consists  of  the 
bursting  of  the  thick  outer  coat  of  the  spore,  and 
the  contents  elongating  into  an  irregular  filament, 
c,  upon  which  in  a  few  hours  a  number  of  very 
minute  ovate  bodies  are  formed,  d,  d,  which  soon 
become  detached.  We  have,  in  fact,  had  five  or 
more  small  spores  formed  out  of  the  old  one  ;  this 
takes  place  in  the  spring  whenever  the  winter  spore , 
as  we  will  call  the  one  with  which  we  started,  is 
provided  with  heat  and  moisture.  From  the  winter 
spore  we  have  the  small  spores,  (d,  d),  formed 
directly,  one  of  which  is  much  magnified  at  /. 
These  spores,  (d,  d),  find  their  way  to  the  leaves 
of  the  Barberry,  and  if  there  are  no  Barberry  bushes, 
probably  to  some  other  plant,  where  they  germi¬ 
nate,  sending  their  filament  into  the  tissue  of  the 
leaf,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  yellow  spot 
is  formed  on  the  Barberry  leaf,  figure  5,  a,  and 
shortly  after  a  number  of  cups  are  formed  from  the 
bursting  open  of  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf.  As 
these  cups  are  close  together  they  are  often  spoken 
of  as  “  Cluster  Cups,”  which  is  shown  somewhat 
magnified  at  b,  and  a  single  one  more  highly  at  c, 
with  a  side  view  of  the  same  at  d.  The  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  figure  5  represents  a  still  more  highly  mag- 


Fig.  4.— SPORE  GERMINATING. 


nified  view  of  a  cross  section  through  one  of  these 
cups,  showing  the  ruptured  epidermis  of  the  leaf 
at  e  and/,  between  which  the  cup,  A,  extends  down 
into  the  interior  of  the  leaf,  g.  The  cup  is  packed 
with  spores  which  are  formed  in  rows  and  break 
away  from  their  attachment,  h,  and  are  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  Owing  to  pressure,  they  are 
more  or  less  angular  in  outline,  as  seen  at  i,  which 
shows  one  of  these  spores  enlarged.  These  spores 
soon  find  their  way  to  the  growing  wheat,  upon  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  which  they  germinate  and  send 
their  absorbing  threads  through  the  plant  tissue. 

After  a  short  time  these  threads  congregate  at 
certain  places  near  the  surface  of  the  wheat  leaf, 
and,  in  enlarging,  rapture  the  epidermis,  a ,  a,  rapid¬ 
ly  ripen  the  myriads  of  yellow  spores  which  gives 
the  rusty  color  to  the  parts  affected,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  name  to  the  fungus.  This  stage  of  the  fungus 
is  known  to  botanists  as  TJredo.  Figure  6  shows  a 
cross  section  through  one  of  these  Uredo  spots, 
with  the  rough  orange-colored  spores,  b,  crowded 
together,  each  on  a  slender  stalk,  which  attaches  it 
to  the  filaments  in  the  tissue  of  the  leaf,  c.  From 


these  same  filaments,  and  in  these  same  spots,  the 
brown  spores  appear  later  in  the  season  and  close 
the  cycle  of  changes  of  this  polymorphic  fungus. 


The  Clover  Crop. 

Many  farmers  look  to  a  crop  of  clover,  to  restore  the 
fertility  of  their  land,  and  in  so  doing,  they  look  in 
the  right  direction.  Why  is  it  that  this  plant  is  so 
potent  in  bringing  up  exhausted  soils,  as  it  cannot 
of  itself  create  any  plant  food  ?  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  in  the  clover  a  plant  which  exposes  a  large 
expanse  of  leaf  surface  to  the  air  and  sunshine,  and 
is  able  to  transpire  a  large  amount  of  moisture. 
An  average  acre  of  clover  will  send  off  from  its 
leaves,  over  8  tons  of  water  in  24  hours,  in  the  state  of 
vapor,  while  underthesame  circumstances,  an  acre 


Fig.  5. — BARBERRY  LEAF  AND  CLUSTER  CUPS. 


of  wheat  will  transpire  only  one-fourth  as  much. 
Such  being  the  case,  a  much  weaker  solution  of 
plant  food  will  suffice  for  the  clover  plant.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  clover  is  known  as  a  close  feeder, 
because  is  can  thrive  on  a  soil  that  is  poor  in  plant 
food.  But  this  is  only  one  factor  in  the  success  of 
clover  on  a  soil  where  a  cereal  would  fail.  The  clover 
plant  is  a  deep  feeder,  sending  its  fine  roots  far 
down  into  the  soil,  and  filling  all  the  sub-soil  as 
well  as  the  top-soil  with  its  multitude  of  absorbing 
rootlets.  If  it  is  a  close  feeder,  it  must  follow  that 
it  must  have  abundant  provision  for  the  absorption 
of  a  large  amount  of  the  weak  solutions  of  plant 
food,  which  it  concentrates  in  the  leaves  by  evap¬ 
oration.  One  man  may  be  able  to  profitably  man¬ 
ufacture  salt  from  sea  water,  while  another  would 
starve  when  engaged  in  the  same  industry,  owing 
to  inferior  facilities  for  using  the  weak  solution. 
So  with  the  clover, as  cont  rasted  with  wheat,  or  many 
other  crops.  Having  shown  why  the  clover  plant 
can  succeed  where  others  will  not  do  well,  let  us  see 
why  a  crop  of  clover  can  benefit  the  land  by  making 
it  more  productive.  There  are  many  instances 
on  record,  where  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  has  been 
removed,  and  the  following  year,  a  much  larger 
crop  of  wheat  has  been  obtained,  than  on  like  soil 
where  wheat  had  succeeded  wheat.  We  must  also 
remember  that  in  removing  a  crop  of  clover,  we 
take  off  much  more  of  the  essential  food  elements, 
than  in  the  case  of  the  wheat.  The  explanation  is 


something  like  this  :  The  stubble  and  the  part  be¬ 
low  ground,  is  to  be  remembered  as  making  up  no 
small  part  of  a  clover  plant,  and  here  we  have  a 
large  quantity  of  plant  food,  especially  nitrogen, 
in  a  concentrated  and  available  form.  The  clover 
plant  has  pumped  up  and  accumulated  a  quantity 
of  food  which  the  wheat  plant  cannot  of  itself  reach, 
but  gladly  accepts  when  thus  prepared.  If  the 
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potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  uitrogen,  which  is  re¬ 
moved  in  a  clover  crop,  is  returned  in  manure  or  its 
equivalent,  or  if  the  crop  is  plowed  uuder,  then  there 
is  no  loss  in  any  sense,  but  on  the  other  hand  an 
accumulation  and  concentration  of  available  plant 
food,  especially  of  the  nitrogen,  which  the  clover 
plant  secures  from  that  great  store-house  of  this 
element — the  atmosphere.  It  is  well  said  that,  “  clo¬ 
ver  seed  is  the  best  manure  that  a  farmer  can  use.” 

A  Smoothing  Plank  for  Seeding  to  Grass. 


In  seeding  to  grass,  alone,  the  harrow  ridges  are 
apt  to  cause  the  seed  to  come  up  in  rows,  unless 
the  surface  is  smoothed  over  before  the  seed  is 


Fig.  1. — SMOOTHING  PLANK. 


sown.  To  avoid  this,  we  have  found  a  smoothing- 
plank,  drawn  over  the  ground,  the  best  and  easiest 
method.  The  plank  is  12  feet  long,  2  inches  thick, 
and  12  inches  wide.  Holes  for  clevises  are  made 
as  shown  at  figure  1,  so  that  the  plank  may  be  drawn 
squarely  or  diagonally  across  the  ground.  A  draft 
chain  may  be  fastened  to  the  clevises,  to  which  one 
horse  may  be  hitched.  A  strip  2  inches  wide  and 
thick  is  bolted  under  the  plank,  which  helps  the 
smoothing  effect.  This  plank  may  be  made  into  a 
corn  or  root  marker  by  adding  runners,  which  are 
placed  at  proper  distances  on  the  bottom. 


A  subscriber  sends  a  description,  with  sketch,  of 
a  smoothing  plank  which  will  operate  well  upon 


Fig.  2. — SMOOTHING  MACHINE. 


heavy  and  rough  ground.  This  is  made  of  a  series 
of  planks,  six  feet  long,  fastened  together  and  ar¬ 
ranged  as  shown  at  figure  2.  A  seat  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  upon  which  the  driver  may  ride,  his  weight 
adding  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  smoother. 


How  to  Box  and  Ship  Calves. 

Farmers  who  wish  to  improve  their  stock  find  it 
more  profitable  to  buy  calves,  and  wait  for  them  to 
grow,  than  to  purchase  mature  animals  at  a  much 
higher  price.  But  there  is  the  difficulty  that  a 
three  months  calf  is  quite  too  young  to  be  shipped 
as  freight,  without  being  carefully  boxed,  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  now  a  large  business  done  in  sell¬ 
ing  calves,  which  are  boxed,  and  sent  safely  for 
thousands  of  miles,  from  the  East  to  the  farthest 
West,  and  from  the  United  States  to  many  distant 
countries.  Now  that  the  true  significance  and  value 


CALF  BOX. 


of  a  good  pedigree  is  well  understood,  one  may 
safely  purchase  a  young  animal  whose  descent  from 
excellent  parents  is  known,  with  but  a  small  risk  of 
disappointment.  It  is  true  that,  in  rare  cases,  a 
young  animal  may  not  develop  all  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  its  parents  ;  but  then  it  may  just  as  probably 
surpass  them,  and  generally  it  will,  at  least,  equal 
them,  so  that  the  chances  may  be  taken  without 


much  risk  of  disappointment.  In  boxing  a  calf 
or  any  other  small  animal  for  shipment  for  long 
distances,  the  box  should  be  sufficiently  roomy, 
but  not  large  enough  to  permit  it  to  turn  around  or 
even  to  attempt  it,  lest  it  might  become  fastened 
and  injury  result  from  its  struggles  to  free  itself. 
For  a  calf  of  three  or  four  months,  a  box  5  feet 
long,  3' feet  high,  and  2  feet  wide,  will  be  about  the 
right  size,  and  it  may  be  made  as  follows  :  Four 
stout  posts,  2x2  and  3  feet  long,  are  used  for  the 
corners,  strips  9  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick  are 
nailed  around  these  at  the  bottom  ;  the  other  strips 
are  3  inches  wide,  leaving  a  space  of  G  inches  between 
them.  There  are  four  strips  and  three  spaces. 
Diagonal  braces  arc  put  in  to  strengthen  the  frame, 
if  necessary.  The  bottom  is  boarded  tightly,  and 
the  top  is  closed  by  three  cross  laths  securely 
screwed  down.  At  the  front  the  upper  three  strips 
are  made  into  a  door  fastened  with  leather  or  other 
hinges,  and  a  staple  and  a  hasp,  so  that  it  may  be 
opened  to  water  or  feed  the  calf.  When  live  ani¬ 
mals  are  shipped  by  express,  the  carriers  engage  to 
furnish  water,  and  give  whatever  feed  is  sent  with 
them.  A  bag  of  cut  feed  and  another  of  meal, 
should  be  sent  with  each  box,  with  plainly  marked 
directions  how  to  give  it.  It  will  also  be  prudent  to 
send  a  pail  with  each  box,  in  which  the  feed  and 
water  may  be  given  to  the  confined  calf. 


Seeding  to  Grass  in  Autumn. 

It  is  hardly  safe  to  follow  a  strict  rule  in  any  agri¬ 
cultural  practice.  Where  a  farmer  owns  his  land, 
and  can  do  as  he  pleases  with  it,  there  are  times 
and  circumstances  in  which  he  may  do  some  things 
which  are  unusual.  The  best  cultivation  is  that 
which  produces  from  the  soil,  the  greatest  possible 
yield,  with  the  least  expense.  It  may  be  that  in 
doing  this,  we  set  at  defiance  all  the  supposed  rules 
of  “  good  husbandry,”  so  called  ;  but  in  agriculture, 
as  in  other  affairs,  “circumstances  alter  cases.” 
Thus,  it  may  be  desirable  to  get  a  field  into  grass 
as  early  as  possible,  and  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  it  is  necessary  to  seed  down  with  a  foster  crop, 
as  wheat  or  rye  in  the  fall,  or  barley,  and  perhaps 
oats  in  the  spring.  But  while  this  is  the  custom, 
there  is  nothing  imperative  about  the  rule.  Grass 
and  clover  may  be  sown  early  this  month,  with 
every  probability  of  success.  Something,  of  course, 
will  depend  upon  the  w-eather  ;  for  if  it  is  dry  for  a 
few  weeks  after  the  sowing,  the  germination  may 
be  so  late  as  to  seriously  risk  the  loss  of  the  seed. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  sow  some  sheltering 
crop  with  the  grass  and  clover,  by  which  these  may 
be  protected  during  their  earliest  stages  of  growth 
and  weakness.  Perhaps  nothing  else  answers  this 
purpose  so  well  as  white  turnips.  These  grow 
quickly,  and  the  broad 
leaves  shelter  the 
ground  from  the  heat 
and  keep  it  moist,  thus 
greatly  fostering  the 
young  grass.  The  tur¬ 
nips,  besides  doing  this 
valuable  service,  will 
furnish  a  large  amount 
of  green  fodder  for  late 
fall  or  early  winter 
feeding.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  per  acre, 
is  not  at  all  an  unusual 
yield  of  turnips,  when 
grown  in  this  way.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  have 
the  roots  very  large, nor 
the  tops  very  broad, 
lest  the  grass  and  clo¬ 
ver,  instead  of  being 
protected,  may  be 
smothered.  The  clo¬ 
ver  will  become  sufficiently  large  to  resist  the 
frosts,  and  as  soon  as  the  turnips  are  pulled,  which 
should  be  done  early,  the  grass  and  clover  thicken 
up  very  rapidly,  and  often  cover  the  ground  before 
it  is  frozen  for  the  winter.  Then  a  top  dressing  of 
fine  manure  will  be  of  great  benefit,  and  in  the 
spring  the  growth  will  be  very  rapid.  When  the 
soil  is  in  good  condition,  and  can  be  made  very  fine 


and  mellow  by  repeated  harrowings,  it  may  be  safe 
to  sow  the  seed  alone,  and  trust  the  chances  for  a 
good  catch.  For  this  method,  the  seed  should  be 
liberally  applied.  If  Orchard-Grass  is  sown  with 
Clover,  21  bushels,  (21  lbs.)  of  the  former,  and  one 
peek  (15  lbs.)  of  thelatter  peracre,  will  be  sufficient. 
If  Timothy  is  sown,  a  peck  (12  lbs.)  should  be  used 


Fig.  2.— A  CORN  SHOCKING  HORSE. 


with  the  same  measure  of  Clover.  If  the  soil  is  low 
and  moist,  a  bushel  (13  lbs.)  of  Red-top  peracre,  will 
be  desirable  to  take  the  place  of  half  the  above 
mentioned  quantity  of  Timothy.  If  Kentucky  Blue- 
Grass  is  to  be  sown,  a  bushel(12or  13  lbs.)  peracre 
is  a  proper  quantity,  mixed  with  Timothy  and  Clo¬ 
ver.  For  a  pasture,  nothing  can  surpass  a  mixture 
of  8  lbs.  of  Red-top  ;  8  lbs.  of  Kentucky  Blue-Grass  ; 
13  lbs.  of  Orchard-Grass  ;  6  lbs.  of  Timothy,  and  8 
lbs.  of  Red-Clover.  This  produces  an  herbage  that 
gives  an  early  and  late,  as  well  as  a  good  mid¬ 
season  growth  ;  the  different  grasses  coming  in  suc¬ 
cession  ;  as  one  fails  it  is  followed  by  another. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 


Fastening  for  Stanchions.— “  C.  F.  A.,”  Gran¬ 
ville  Ferry,  N.  S.,  sends  a  sketch  of  a  wooden  spring 
used  by  him  as  a  self-acting  catch  for  cow  stan¬ 


chions.  The  shape  of  the  spring  is  shown  at  «, 
fig.  1,  and  it  is  affixed  in  the  manner  shown  below. 
As  the  movable  stanchion  is  pushed  up,  the  spring 
is  raised,  and  when  it  is  in  place,  the  latter  drops 
behind  it  and  holds  it  closed  firmly  and  safely. 

A  Corn  Shocking  Horse.— “F.  A.  P.,”  Dudley, 
Mass.,  sends  a  drawing  of  a  corn  shocking  horse, 
provided  with  a  rack  for  holding  a  bundle  of  straw 
for  bands,  which  is  something  novel,  though  the 
horse  itself  is  not.  The  horse  is  used  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  by  setting  up  the  corn  against  the  cross¬ 
bar  at  the  end,  which  is  movable  in  a  hole  bored 
through  the  pole.  The  bar  is  drawn  out  when  the 
pole  is  to  be  moved  for  the  next  hill.  The  straw' 
lies  upon  the  rack  made  by  the  pins,  a,  a,  figure  2. 
The  legs  of  this  horse  are  21  feet  long  for  short 
corn,  and  proportionately  longer  for  taller  corn. 

A  Timber  Drain.— 

“  A  Subscriber  ”  sends 
his  method  of  making 
a  cheap  drain  of  timber. 

This  is  made  by  plac¬ 
ing  short  pieces  of 
stout  plank,  diagonal¬ 
ly,  across  the  ditch,  as 
shown  in  figure  4.  In 
place  of  plank,  pieces 
of  round  timber  split 
in  halves,  will  answer 
a  good  purpose,  and 
if  the  ditch  is  partly  Fig.  4-  A  timber  drain. 
filled  with  small  brush  of  pine  or  hemlock,  the 
drain  will  be  durable  enough  to  pay  for  the  labor. 

Fastening  for  Feed-Box. —  “  J.  T.  MeL.,” 


Fig.  1.— FASTENING  FOR 
STANCHION. 
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Beatty,  Pa.,  sends  a  description  of  a  fastening  for  a 
feed-box  by  which  a  trespassing  animal  is  prevented 
from  getting  access  to  the  meal,  as  is  sometimes 
done  accidentally,  even  in  the  best  arranged  barns 
or  stables.  It  consists  of  a  bar  of  wood  pivoted 
across  the  top  of  a  feed-box  (figure  3),  which  may 
be  turned  over  the  lid  when  the  box  is  closed  and 
pushed  aside  when  it  is  to  be  opened.  There  are 
cows  and  horses  which  have  sufficient  sagacity  to 
lift  the  lid  of  a  feed-box  to  steal  the  meal ;  but  this 
fastening  will  be  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  intelligent  of  our  four-legged  thieves. 


Supplying  Milk  to  the  Consumer. 


The  production  and  selling  of  milk,  while  it  should 
be  profitable  to  the  farmer,  is,  as  ordinarily  con¬ 
ducted,  one  of  the  poorest  kinds  of  business  in 
which  he  can  engage.  He  is  not  only  miserably  paid 
for  his  product,  but  he  is  rob¬ 
bed  by  dishonest  persons,  some 
of  whom  skim  his  milk  in 
transit,  and  by  others  who  wa¬ 
ter  it ;  thus  they  not  only  rob 
the  producer  of  his  property, 
but  “filch  from  him  his  good 
name”  and  leave  him  “poor 
indeed”  in  both  ways.  The 
milk  producer  consequently 
lives  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion, 
but  fortunately,  he  is,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  undeserving  of  it. 
As  a  rule,  the  milk  farmer  is 
honest,  and  sends  pure  milk  to 
market ;  the  milk  may  not  be 
remarkably  rich,  because  ordi¬ 
nary  cows,  fed  upon  grass,  will 
It  is  quite  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect, that  a  farmer  who  receives  the  miserable  sum  of 
a  cent  and  a  fourth  per  quart  for  his  product  from 
the  city  dealers,  will  be,  or  can  be,  philanthropic 
enough  to  feed  costly  cotton-seed,  or  palm-nut 
meal,  or  even  corn-meal,  for  the  purpose  of  enrich¬ 
ing  it  and  making  it  rich  in  cream.  The  milk  farm¬ 
er  knows  that  while  he  gets  li  cent  for  a  quart  of 
milk,  the  railroad  charges  14  cent,  and  that  the 
dealer  and  peddler,  between  them,  get  5  or  6  cents 
per  quart.  This  does  hot  seem  to  him  to  be  a  fair 
division,  and  yet  the  farmer  is  helpless,  both  against 
this  oppressive  division  and  the  exasperating  dilu¬ 
tion  of  the  milk,  which  adds  still  more  to  the  pro- 


Fig.l. — MILK  CAN. 

not  give  rich  milk. 


fits  of  those  who  distribute  it  to  the  consumers. 
There  are  some  honorable  and  upright  milk  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  cities,  but  there  are  also  those  whose  ne¬ 
farious  ways  are  occasionally  discovered.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the  milk  business  is  rarely  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  either  producer  or  consumer,  and  the  trouble 
lies  somewhere  between  the  two.  As  there  are 
means  of  surmounting  all  difficulties,  this  one  is 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enterprising  milk  farm¬ 
er.  There  is  a  market  always  open  for  something 
that  is  really  better  thau 
the  ordinary  quality. 

Butter,  cheese,  meat, 
bread,  fruit,  milk,  and 
every  other  product 
that  is  of  extra  good 
quality,  and  is  put  up 
in  a  better  shape  than 
usual,  will  find  a  ready 
and  profitable  market. 

Just  now  there  has 
been  favorably  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  market 
pure,  good  milk,  put 
up  in  sealed  bottles 
holding  one  or  two 
quarts,  by  which  the 
consumer  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  milk 
will  reach  him  just 
as  it  came  from  the 
cow.  Some  time  ago 


Fig.  2. — MILK  CAN  AND 
SKIMMER. 


we  illustrated  a  French 
method  of  distributing  milk  in  bottles  ;  but  like 
most  French  affairs  it  was  not  well  adapted  for  our 
more  off-hand  business  ways.  We  here  illustrate  a 
practicable  method  of  packing  milk,  in  use  in  a 
Connecticut  and  a  New  Jersey  dairy.  The  former 


uses  the  bottle  with  glass  covers,  and  sealed  with  a 
ring  of  cork  and  metal  clasps,  shown  at  figure  1 ; 
the  second  dairy  uses  this  same  bottle,  and  also 
that  shown  at  figure  2,  which  has  a  glass  cover 
screwed  down  upon  a  rubber  ring,  and  has  also 
a  convenient  handle  for  carrying  it.  The  bot¬ 
tles  are  expected  to  be  washed  clean  by  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  milk,  as  soon  as  emptied,  and  before 
being  returned  to  be  refilled.  The  extra  labor  and 
the  use  of  the  bottles  cost  something  to  the  dairy¬ 
man,  which  he,  however,  gladly  shares  with  the 
consumers,  who  are  supplied  with  pure  milk  with 
considerable  unusual  cream  upon  it,  arriving  sweet, 
fresh,  and  clean,  and  in  excellent  condition  for 
keeping.  They  also  have  the  use  of  a  bottle  in  whicli 
the  milk  can  be  kept  protected  from  the  air  until 
needed ;  and  all  these  for  no  more,  or  for  very  little 
more,  than  they  have  been  paying  for  the  poor  milk 
usually  served  to  them  from  the  peddler’s  cans. 

This  method  of  distributing  is  both  convenient 
and  economical,  as  it  saves  much  of  the  waste  made 
by  frequent  measurements,  and  loss  of  quality  by 
constant  repeated  stirrings  ancI  disturbance  of  the 
milk  in  the  cans  and  consequent  exposure  to  injuri¬ 
ous  atmospheric  influences.  The  bottle  shown  at 
figure  1  has  a  comparatively  narrow  neck,  which 
to  some  extent  prevents  much  movement  of  the 
milk  ;  while  that  at  figure  2  has  a  wide  mouth, 
that  renders  the  removal  of  the  cream  easy,  by 
means  of  the  dipper,  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
cream  may  also  be  separated  by  inverting  the  glass 
cover,  and  holding  it  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  jar  ; 
by  inverting  the  jar,  the  cream  may  be  floated  to 
the  top  of  the  milk,  which,  by  careful  management 


tFig.  3.— ICE-BOX  FOR  MILK. 


of  the  cover,  may  be  all  drawn  off,  leaving  the 
cream  by  itself,  so  that  it  may  be  saved  for  use  sep¬ 
arately.  The  bottles  here  illustrated  are  of  beau¬ 
tifully  clear  glass  ;  and  are  engraved  from  samples 
furnished  by  the  “  Dairy  Supply  Company  ”  of  this 
city,  who  have  taken  great  pains  to  hit  upon  a  ves¬ 
sel  which  shall  be  equally  acceptable  to  both  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer.  A  hint  may  here  be  given  in 
regard  to  the  delivery  of  milk  in  cans  of  the  kind 
used  by  milkmen.  In  hot  weather  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  milk  sweet  without  ice.  A  method  of 
using  ice  for  this  purpose  is  shown  at  figure  3.  It 
cousists  of  a  box  made  of  pine  or  ash,  with  rabbetted 
joints,  tightened  with  white  lead  and  fastened  by 
screws,  so  as  to  hold  water.  It  is  divided  into  par¬ 
titions,  as  shown,  and  thoroughly  painted  or  oiled, 
or  the  divisions  may  be  made  of  zinc.  These  are 
large  enough  to  admit  some  pounded  ice  around 
the  cans.  The  delivery  cans  are  placed  in  these  di¬ 
visions  and  packed  with  broken  ice  ;  a  piece  of 
thick  woollen  blanket  is  put  over  the  tops  of  the  cans 
and  the  cover  shut  down.  With  a  box  of  this  kind 
thus  furnished  and  used,  the  milk  may  be  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  50  degrees  at  the  end  of  a  route  of 
several  miles,  if  it  is  cooled  to  40  degrees  at  the 
start.  To  cool  the  milk  to  this  temperature,  a 
Cooley  Creamery,  with  50  to  70  lbs.  of  ice  daily  for 
300  quarts  of  milk,  will  be  found  convenient  and 
effective  ;  and  it  may  also  be  used  economically  to 
keep  over  milk  from  one  day  to  another  in  the  best 
condition,  a  matter  with  which  many  dairymen  ex- 
l  erience  much  trouble.  The  above  quantity  of  ice  is 
sufficient  after  the  creamery  has  been  cooled  down. 


Carriages  for  Moving  Milk. 


A  correspondent  sends  a  plan  for  moving  milk 
from  the  stable  to  the  dairy  house.  This  work  is 
usually  done  by  carrying  the  pails  in  the  hands,  and 


Fig.  1. — MILK  CART. 


is  slow  and  troublesome,  requiring  several  trips  be¬ 
fore  it  is  completed.  In  this  proposed  method,  a 
carriage  is  provided,  of  which  a  plan  is  given  at 
figure  1.  This  shows  a  frame  mounted  on  wheels, 
having  a  box  to  receive  a 
large  can  of  milk,  and  a 
foot-rest  which  supports 
the  handle.  At  figure  2  is 
a  strainer  used  to  strain 
the  milk  the  second  time, 
as  it  goes  into  the  large 
can  ;  this  has  a  wire  gauze, 
and  a  fine  muslin  cloth 
tied  below  this,  serves  to 
further  remove  any  im¬ 
purity.  Another  plan  used 
in  a  dairy  known  to  us,  is 
shown  at  fig.  3.  This  is  a 
light  carriage  having  sev¬ 
eral  divisions  in  each  of 
which  a  deep  can  can  be  placed,  and  the  whole 
quickly  and  easily  moved  to  the  dairy  and  pool. 


Woodland  Pastures. 

The  clearing  of  woodland  for  a  pasture,  may  be 
cheaply  done  without  burning.  “  Time  is  money  ” 
in  agriculture ;  and  by  taking  time,  the  expends 
ture  of  money  may  be  saved  ;  just  as  by  spending 
money  freely,  an  immediate  result  may  be  gained. 
When  the  money  can  well  be  spared,  and  it  is 
spent  judiciously,  it  can  be  made  to  return  a 
larger  interest  in  agriculture,  than  in  almost 
any  other  industry.  A  hundred  per  cent  is 
often  returned  in  one  year,  or  even  less,  by  skillful 
management.  But  farmers  must  often  learn  “  to 
labor  and  to  wait,”  for  want  of  sufficient  capital  to 
do  as  they  might  wish.  In  clearing  rough  wood¬ 
land  to  be  seeded  to  grass,  the  fine  brush  may  be 
spread  about,  all  else  having  been  cut  and  removed 
for  use  or  for  sale,  and  the  seed  sown  directly. 
The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  much 
small  wood  may  be  profitably  cut  up  for  do¬ 
mestic  use,  that  would  otherwise  be  burned 
on  the  land,  and  comparatively  wasted.  The 
first  shower  will  take  the  seed  down  into  the 
soil  or  among  the  decayed  leaves,  where  it  will  find 


Fig.  3.— MILK  CART  NO.  2. 


a  congenial  seed-bed,  and  spring  up  readily.  The 
cattle  may  be  turned  into  the  field  forthwith,  where 
they  will  find  some  agreeable  food  among  the 
sprouting  shoots  and  young  growth.  By  the  tramp¬ 
ling  over  the  ground  by  the  animals,  the  dry  litter 
will  be  broken  into  small  fragments  and  trodden 
down,  forming  a  useful  mulch,  and  this  will  after¬ 
wards  furnish  much  fertilizing  matter.  An  excel¬ 
lent  pasture  may  thus  be  formed,  which  can  be  used 


Fig.  2. —MILK  STRAINER. 
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until  the  stumps  have  rotted  and  the  ground  can  be 
easily  plowed.  A  permanent  pasture  will  always 
be  found  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  farm, 
and  if  in  clearing  the  wood,  a  few  shade  trees  have 
been  left,  it  will  in  many  cases  be  advisable  to  keep 
the  land  in  grass,  which  will,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  grow  vigorously,  and  recover  rapidly  after 
having  been  eaten  down  by  the  pastured  animals. 


Corn  Shelters  and  Grinders. 

The  magnitude  of  the  corn  crop  has  made  neces¬ 
sary  a  corresponding  effectiveness  in  the  machinery 
for  disposing  of  it.  To  shell  more  than  1,000  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  corn  requires  a  vast  quantity  of 
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Fig.  1. — GEARED  SUELLER. 

machinery,  and  the  better  and  more  effective  this 
is,  the  greater  the  saving  to  the  growers  of  the  crop. 
The  demand  for  such  mechanical  helps  has  greatly 
stimulated  invention,  and  there  are  now  on  the 
market  numerous  excellent  shellers  and  grinders, 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  smallest  as  well  as 
the  largest  growers,  and  for  the  most  extensive 
mills,  cleaning  as  much  as  3,000  bushels  per  day. 
The  value  of  a  machine  of  this  kind  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  considering  the  fact  that  1,000  of  them  at 
work  constantly  through  the  year,  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  shell  every  bushel  of  com  grown  in  the 
United  States.  A  machine  of  this  character  is 
shown  at  figure  1,  which  represents  the  “  Geared 
Sheller”  of  the  Sandwich  M’f’g  Co.,  of  Sandwich, 
Ill. ;  it  is  adapted  to  run  by  the  6  to  8  horse  powers 
used  for  ordinary  threshing.  For  use  in  mills, 
steam  power  is  applied  by  means  of  a  belt. . .  .The 
same  Company  has  a  hand  sheller  called  the  “  Vet¬ 
eran,”  shown  at  figure  2 ;  this  is  able  to  shell  ~nd 
clean  300  bushels  of  corn  per  day _ Another  ma¬ 

chine,  of  equal  capacity,  is  shown  at  figure  3 — the 
“Peerless  Sheller,”  made  by  A.  P.  Dickey,  Racine, 
Wis.  This  is  intended  to  be  operated  by  one  per¬ 
son,  who  can  feed  and  turn  at  the  same  time,  by 
haying  a  basket  of  ears  at  his  left  hand.  This  hand 
sheller  has  a  capacity  of  30  to  60  bushels  of  ears  per 
hour.  It  is  in  feeding  corn  that  we  find  one  of  the 
greatest  present  wastes  of  agriculture.  The  greater 
part  of  the  crop  is  fed  whole,  and  of  this  doubtless 
one-third  is  wasted,  so  far  as  regards  feeding  effect. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  bolt  a  large  portion  of 
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the  grain  fed  to  them,  and  eject  it  whole  and  undi¬ 
gested.  Frequent  and  careful  experiments,  if  suf¬ 
ficient  practical  experience  were  wanting,  have 


shown  that  ground  meal  is  much  more  economical 
than  whole  grain,  and  that,  not  only  is  the  cost  of 
grinding  repaid,  but  a  large  gain  is  made  in  the 
consumption  of  grain.  In  the  writer’s  practice  he 
has  found  that  a  given  quantity  of  grain,  fed  ground, 
will  keep  working  horses  and  cattle  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  twice  as  much  fed  unground ;  and  the 
purchase  and  use  of  a  feed  mill  has  saved  in  one 
year’s  feeding  of  12  head  of  horses  and  work  cattle 
as  much  as  500  bushels  of  grain,  while  the  animals 
have  been  in  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  condition, 
with  less  loss  of  time  from  the  usual  ailments  of 
working-animals.  Where  many  animals  are  fed,  a 
feed  mill  is  indispensable,  and  where  but  a  few  are 
kept,  a  small  hand  mill  will  be  found  to  pay  well 
for  its  use.  Some  time 
ago  (American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  January,  1878, 
page  17)  we  described 
and  illustrated  several 
feed  mills  for  farm  use, 
among  others  was  the 
“  IXL  Mill  ”  of  the  U. 
S.  Wind  Engine  Co.,  of 
Batavia,  III.,  which  has 
a  capacity  of  20  bushels 
per  hour  with  two  or 
four  horses ....  A  farm 
mill,  made  by  Livings¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  is  shown  at  figure 
4.  This  is  for  hand  or 
for  powrer,  and  is  cheap 
and  useful  for  those  who 
do  not  need  a  large  or 
powerful  mill.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  4  to  5  bushels 
per  hour  when  run  by 
power,  with  500  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute.  For 
use  where  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  stock  is  kept,  for  poultry-keepers,  or  for  do¬ 
mestic  use  for  grinding  meal,  either  of  the  two  last 
mentioned  mills  will  be  found  useful,  as  it  would 


Fig.  4.— IMPROVED  FEED  GRINDER. 


be  to  those  who  have  a  sufficient  source  of  power 
to  make  it  effective  for  a  larger  consumption. 

_ In  the  illustration  below  something  new  in 

the  shape  of  feed  mills  is  presented  in  the 
“  New  Improved  Feed  Grinder,”  made  by  the 
Stover  Wind  Engine  Co.,  of  Freeport,  Ill.  (fig.  5). 
This  mill  is  the  invention  of  O.  E.  Winger,  a 
lad  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  is  certainly  a 
wonderful  example  of  inventive  genius  in  a  mere 
boy.  Its  mode  of  operation  is  quite  novel,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  oscillating  action  of  a  lever  which  may 
be  attached  to  the  rod  of  a  wind  mill  by  means  of 
an  angular  elbow  ;  in  fact,  it  is  intended  for  the  use 
of  those  who  have  wind  mills  near  their  barns  ; 
although  it  may  be  attached  to  and  vTorked  by  a 
common  horse  povver  or  even  by  hand.  For  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  wind  mill  it  has  special  advantages.  By 
filling  a  capacious  hopper  it  may  be  left  to  run  all 
night  as  well  as  in  the  day-time,  and  needs  no  atten¬ 
tion,  working  while  the  owner  sleeps.  It  also  util¬ 
izes  a  cheap  power,  which  would  otherwise  have 


intervals  of  idleness  or  would  run  empty.  The 
grinder,  or  mill,  consists  of  a  double  metal  case  in¬ 
closing  three  burrs ;  two  of  these  are  stationary, 
while  the  central  one  revolves  ;  the  mill  has  there¬ 
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fore  two  pairs  of  grinding  surfaces  ;  in  fact,  is  two 
mills  in  one,  and  does  double  duty.  It  will  grind 
fine  or  coarse  by  adjusting  a  set  screw,  and  can 
be  affixed  to  any  wind  mill  made  in  the  eountry. 


Protection  against  the  Robbing  of  Robins. 

After  thirty  years  of  gardening  and  careful  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  Robin  (Turdus  migratorius),  we  are 
prepared  to  give  him  the  first  place  among  fruit 
thieves.  We  admit  he  is  a  comely  bird,  a  fair  sing¬ 
er,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  an  industri¬ 
ous  hunter  of  insects.  But  after  his  brood  is 
hatched,  he  seems  to  eschew  his  old  provender, 
and  brings  up  his  whole  family  upon  the  costliest 
products  of  the  garden.  No  sooner  are  the  June 
days  come,  than  he  perches  upon  the  pear  tree,  and 
eyes  the  strawberries  as  they  redden  in  the  rows  be¬ 
neath  him.  Before  you  dream  of  picking  any  fruit, 
he  begins  to  gouge  their  red  cheeks,  destroying  far 
more  than  he  devours.  He  then  takes  his  turn  at 
the  cherries,  the  currants,  the  raspberries,  the 
grapes, 'and  not  satisfied  w  ith  the  smaller  fruits,  he 
makes  love  to  the  pears,  both  upon  the  tree,  and  as 
they  fall  upon  the  ground.  He  feeds  upon  the  fair¬ 
est,  and  best,  of  the  gardener’s  products,  from  June 
to  October.  If  there  is  a  more  tantalizing  robber 
iu  the  village  garden,  we  have  not  yet  made  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Yet  this  sturdy  thief  is  so  intrenched 
in  the  affections  of  the  household,  that  it  won’t  do 
to  suggest  cold  lead  for  him,  or  snares,  traps,  or 
poison.  The  nuisance  must  be  abated  by  gentler 
methods.  We  have  hit  upon  one  this  present  sea¬ 
son,  which  is  more  effectual  than  anything  we  have 
ever  tried.  Discarded  fish-nets  are  abundant  all 
along  the  coast,  and  are  sold  for  a  trifle.  The  men¬ 
haden  fish-net,  or  seiue,  has  about  an  inch  mesh,  is 


Fig.  5.— A  FARM  MILL. 

forty  feet  in  depth,  and  of  any  desired  length.  It 
sells  for  about  four  cents  per  pound,  and  a  dollar’s 
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worth  of  it  will  cover  four  square  rods  or  more  of 
strawberry  vines.  With  light  poles,  and  sticks,  at 
the  sides  of  the  bed,  the  netting  can  be  spread  over 
the  plants  so  as  to  exclude  all  birds  from  the  fruit ! 
It  was  an  interesting  sight,  after  this  covering  had 
been  thrown  over  the  strawberry  bed,  to  see  the 
Eobins  perched  upon  the  neighboring  trees,  and  to 
hear  their  protests  against  their  exclusion  from 
their  favorite  feeding  ground.  It  was  an  impossi¬ 
bility  for  the  birds  to  reach  the  ripening  fruit.  The 
netting  is  equally  good  to  protect  all  the  small 
fruits,  and  even  peas,  which  are  frequently  injured 
by  the  Cherry  bird.  The  fish-net  in  the  garden  is 
the  grand  desideratum  we  have  been  looking  for 
during  these  thirty  years.  We  publish  it  for  the 
benefit  of  our  afflicted  fellow  gardeners,  who  do 
not  exactly  like  to  kill  Robins,  and  do  like  to  save  a 
fair  share  of  their  small  fruits.  Connecticut. 


Boosts  for  Turkeys. 

The  turkey  instinctively  goes  to  roost  at  night¬ 
fall,  and  in  its  native  haunts,  takes  to  the  highest 
trees,  in  order  to  be  safe  from  numerous  enemies. 
The  domesticated  bird  has  the  same  instinct,  and 
prefers  the  roofs  of  buildings,  or  the  branches  of 
trees,  to  any  perch  under  cover.  Yet  if  taken  in 
hand  when  the  broods  are  young,  turkeys  can  be 
trained  to  roost  in  almost  any  place  not  under  cover. 
Fo-  safety,  the  roost  should  be  near  the  house  or 
barn.  If  left  to  roost  upon  fences  or  trees  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house,  they  are  liable  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  or  carried  off  by  foxes,  or  by  poultry 
thieves.  The  roost  should  be  some  15  or  20  ft.  from 
the  ground.  Poles  of  Red,  or  White  Cedar,  from  3 
to  5  inches  in  diameter  are  the  best  material,  and 
these  are  the  most  convenient  sizes  for  the  scaffold¬ 
ing  upon  which  the  birds  are  to  roost.  The  odor 
of  these  woods  is  a  protection  against  the  ver¬ 
min  which  sometimes  infests  the  young  birds.  The 
size  of  the  poles,  for  the  roosts,  is  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  much  easier  for  these  heavy  birds  to 
keep  their  balance  upon  a  large  pole  than  upon  a 
small  one.  Then,  in  the  freezing  weather  of  winter, 
the  feet  of  the  birds  are  more  completely  protected 
by  the  feathers.  Another  advantage  of  having  the 
turkeys  roost  together,  is  the  saving  of  manure. 
If  the  ground  under  the  roost  is  kept  covered  with 
muck,  or  loam,  and  occasionally  stirred,  several 
loads  of  a  valuable  fertilizer  may  be  made  every 
season.  A  roost  made  of  durable  wood,  like  cedar, 
will  last  for  a  lifetime.  It  is  but  a  little  trouble  to 
train  the  young  broods  to  go  to  their  roost  every 
night.  And  aftef  the  habit  has  once  been  formed, 
they  will  go  to  the  same  roosting  place  regularly 
every  night.  One  of  the  secrets  of  success  in 
turkey  raising,  is  in  having  a  secure  roosting  place. 


Cats  as  Farm  Stock.— “  The  harmless  neces¬ 
sary  cat  ”  is  not  so  well  treated  as  it  deserves.  One 
rarely  considers  that  a  well  kept  cat  may  be  more 
profitable  than  a  cow.  If  one  rat  per  day  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  services  of  the  cat  may  be  estimated  as 
at  least  equal  to  §109  per  year.  Let  us  try  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  enormous  damage  done  by  365  rats  in 
one  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ravages  of  the 
numerous  progeny  of  so  many  vermin.  One  rat 
per  day  is  a  moderate  amount  of  business  for  an 
active  cat.  Recently  the  writer  counted  five  rats 
captured  in  a  stable  by  one  cat  in  one  day,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  others  were  not  seen.  The  cat  being  well  fed, 
hunted  for  amusement,  and  did  not  eat  the  prey. 
This  is  the  principal  point  in  the  management  of  a 
cat.  It  should  be  well  and  regularly  fed,  for  rats 
are  unwholesome  food.  They  are  infested  with 
larvae  of  tape-worms,  and  cats  are  frequently  tor¬ 
mented  with  the  mature  parasites  in  consequence 
of  devouring  diseased  rats.  When  kept  free  from 
hunger  a  cat  will  watch  more  patiently,  and  will 
only  occasionally  devour  a  rat  or  a  mouse.  The 
most  healthful  food  for  a  cat  is  a  mixed  animal  and 
vegetable  diet.  Milk  and  bread ;  a  few  potatoes 
with  meat  gravy,  or  a  little-fat,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
salt,  with  an  occasional  scrap  of  meat,  are  excel¬ 
lent  food,  and  will  keep  the  animal  in  good  health. 
A  farm  can  usually  support  four  or  five  cats  profit¬ 
ably,  and  these  should  be  chiefly  males,  and  the 
.majority  cf  these  should  be  castrated.  A  castrated 


cat  will  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  if  of  a  good 
breed,  as  the  Maltese,  will  make  a  superb  hunter. 


Cheap  Sheds  and  Barns. 

Much  money  is  wasted  in  building  sheds  and 
barns  of  needlessly  heavy  timber.  No  timber  need 
be  larger  or  stronger  than  is  sufficient  to  hold  up 
the  ro.of,  and  4x4  studding  or  posts,  will  do  this. 
Where  strong  winds  prevail,  much  may  be  saved  by 
having  the  buildings  low.  Indeed  there  is  a  saving 
anywhere,  by  having  everything  as  near  the  ground 
as  possible.  The  common  idea  that  high  buildings 
are  the  cheapest,  because  roof  space  is  thus  saved 
is  erroneous,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
three  story  barn  must  necessarily  have  a  very  strong 
and  heavy  frame  to  support  its  own  weight,  as  well 
as  the  side  thrust  and  weight  of  its  conteuts.  A 
studding,  2x4  inches,  will  be  strong  enough  for  a 
hay  shed  8  feet  high  at  the  eaves,  while  one  16  feet 
high  will  spread,  and  sometimes  burst  with  6x6 
timbers.  Thus  it  may  very  often  be  found  better 
to  take  up  more  ground,  and  make  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  roof  surface,  than  it  would  be  to 


save  in  floor  and  roof  space,  by  building  higher. 
We  give  here  a  plan  of  cattle  sheds,  recently  built 
at  a  cost  of  only  §15  per  head  of  the  cows  sheltered, 
and  for  comfort  and  convenience,  they  are  all  that 
can  be  desired.  To  accommodate  10  cows  in  a  shed 
costing  §150,  is  certainly  more  desirable  than  to 
build  a  barn  costing  $1,500,  that  will  supply  no  more 
room.  Where  economy  must  be  very  closely  con¬ 
sidered,  this  matter  is  well  worth  studying,  and  the 
plan  here  given,  will  furnish  a  very  good  text  for  it. 
At  figure  1  is  a  plan  of  a  shed  having  41  box  stalls, 
each  6x8  feet,  and  separated  by  boarded  partitions 
41  feet  high.  The  shed  is  9  feet  high  in  the  front, 
7  feet  in  the  rear,  is  12  feet  wide,  and  90,  or  100  feet 
long.  The  roof  is  of  boards.  The  frame  is  made 
of  posts  set  in  the  ground,  with  a  2x4  inch  plate 


Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  CATTLE-BARN. 

and  girts  of  the  same  size  where  needed.  There  is 
a  feed  passage  leading  from  a  room  in  one  end  (.4, 
fig.  1),  for  preparing  the  feed  which  traverses  the 
whole  length.  There  is  a  feed  trough  in  each  stall, 
and  a  bar  or  pole  is  fastened  along  the  wrhole  range 


Fig.  3. — SECTION  OF  IN¬ 
TERIOR. 


of  stalls, 18  inches  from  the  top  of  the  front  partition, 
by  which  the  cattle  are  prevented  from  approach¬ 
ing  the  front  too  closely,  and  mounting  the  feed 
troughs,  or  putting  their  feet  into  them.  The  cows 
are  kept  loose  in  the  stalls,  unless  otherwise  desired; 
in  which  case  they  can  be  fastened  to  rings  screwed 
to  the  sides  of  the  stalls.  A  cistern,  which  collects 
the  water  from  the 
roof,  is  made  at  B. 

The  front  of  each 
stall  has  a  double 
door,  so  made  that  the 
upper  part  may  be  left 
open  for  ventilation. 

Ventilating  apertures 
may  be  made  above 
each  door,  for  use  in 
cold  weather.  The 
sheds  are  arranged 
in  a  square,  as  shown,  with  a  gate  at  one  side  for 
entrance  into  the  interior  yard.  The  yard  will  give 
room  for  exercise,  and  racks  may  be  provided  in  it, 
for  feeding  green  fodder,  hay,  or  straw.  The  plau 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  soiling  system  of  feed¬ 
ing,  and  the  making  of  a  large  quantity  of  manure, 
while  40  or  50  cows  are  provided  with  comfortable 
room,  at  a  cost  of  §600  or  §750  only.  In  many  cases, 
the  value  of  the  manure  saved  by  soiling  cattle  in 
such  a  shed,  will  repay  its  whole  cost  iu  one 
year.  A  section  of  the  interior  is  shown  at  figure  3. 
At  figure  4  is  a  section  of  a  cheap  barn  and  stables 
connected.  The  building  may  even  be  brought 
lower  at  the  eaves,  and  provide  pens  for  pigs  and 
calves,  or  sheep,  or  open  sheds  for  tools,  etc.  In 
this  way,  it  is  protected  from  sweeping  winds,  which 
can  have  but  little  effect  upon  it.  The  central 
space  is  used  forstoring  hay  or  grain,  or  for  thrash¬ 
ing,  and  the  side  spaces  for  stabling  cattle.  Three 
and  a  half  feet  in  length  of  floor  space,  will  accom¬ 
modate  two  head,  so  that  a  70-foot  barn  will  hold  40 
head,  and  provide  abundant  room  for  the  crop  of 
100  acres,  at  a  cost  of  about  §10  per  running  foot. 
Light  timber  only  is  needed,  and  rough  posts  set  in 
the  ground,  will  make  the  basis  of  ihe  frame.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  shown  at  fig.  2.  It  is  arranged 
to  be  70  feet  long,  and  50  feet  wide,  with  the  central 
space  26  feet,  and  the  wings  each  12  feet  wide  ;  wide 
doors  are  made  at  each  end,  and  also  through  the 


center,  and  the  stanchions  or  stalls  in  the  center  are 
movable,  and  may  be  easily  taken  down  when 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  central  cross  passage. 


Use  of  Capital  in  Agriculture. — It  was  a 
shrewd  remark  made  by  an  old  farmer  when  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  high  culture  was  advising  the  use  of  cost¬ 
ly  methods,  and  enforced  his  ideas  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  expenditure,  although  very  large, 
would  pay  a  good  interest;  “but  how  about  the 
principal?  when  will  that  come  back  again?”  he 
was  asked.  This  is  worth  thinking  of  before  one 
sinks  money  in  improvements  that  are  not  perma¬ 
nent  and  do  not  add  an  actual  value  to  the  real 
estate.  A  drain  ;  a  well ;  a  building ;  the  clearing 
of  land,  and  such  permanent  improvements,  are 
worth  all  they  cost  for  many  years,  and  the  profit 
from  their  use  may  be  legitimately  considered  as 
interest  on  an  actual  investment.  But  a  living  ani¬ 
mal,  fertilizers,  seeds,  plants,  and  other  short  lived 
property,  should  pay  back  not  only  a  large  interest, 
but  the  principal  as  well,  if  they  are  to  be  profitable. 
The  expenditure  of  $100  in  fertilizers  ought  to  re¬ 
turn  §200  or  more  in  the  crop,  else  the  cost  and  in¬ 
terest  on  that,  and  the  labor  involved,  are  not  re¬ 
turned.  This  is  a  matter  that  needs  close  figuring 
and  clear  foresight  before  one  invests  money. 

Barn  Yar<l«.- The  condition  of  the  yards  and 
stock  rens,  should  be  well  looked  tc  at  all  times. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  Chief  among 
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these  are  the  comfort  of  the  cattle,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  the  manure.  The  bedding 
should  be  sufficiently  deep  and  compact,  to  absorb 
the  moisture  and  cover  the  droppings,  and  get  not 
so  much  so,  as  to  leave  a  mass  of  mixed  straw,  in 
place  of  good  manure.  It  should  also  be  amply 
sufficient  to  keep  the  animals  clean  and  comfortable. 
The  frequent  summer  showers  should  also  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  the  hollow  places  in  open  yards 
should  be  so  well  littered,  that  pools  are  not 
formed,  or  if  they  are,  that  they  are  covered  over 
or  filled  with  straw,  or  other  proper  absorbents. 
In  course  of  time,  'when  it  comes  to  be  admitted 
and  believed,  that  the  making  of  good  manure,  is 
a  sufficiently  important  part  of  the  farm  business, 
to  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves,  we  shall 
doubtless  have  before  long  covered  yards  and 
sheds,  expressly  for  the  making  of  manure. 


The  Leaf  and  Its  Work. 

The  leaf  has  been  called  the  laboratory,  or  work¬ 
shop  of  the  plant,  and  a  view  of  its  interior  should 
interest  every  cultivator.  Let  us  examine,  as  for 
example,  a  leaf  from  a  Lilac  bush  (fig.  1,  a);  we  find 
here  two  principal  parts,  namely :  the  frame  work, 
consisting  of  the  stalk,  mid-rib,  veins,  and  veinlets, 


Fig.  1.— LILAC  LEAF  AND  SECTION. 


and  the  soft  green  “pulp  ”  which  fills  up  the  space 
between  the  fibres  of  the  frame-work.  The  “  skel¬ 
eton  leaves,”  often  made  for  ornament,  have  all  of 
the  soft  green  part  removed,  and  only  the  frame¬ 
work  remains.  To  look  more  closely  into  the  green 
tissue  or  “pulp,”  a  thin  cross  section  of  the  leaf 
must  be  made,  as  indicated  by  the  short,  dark  line 
from  which  the  dotted  lines,  b,  proceed.  Having 
made  a  very  thin  slice  by  means  of  a  sharp  razor, 
we  place  it  upon  one  side  'on  a  moistened  strip  of 
glass,  and  look  at  it  with  a  Compound  Microscope. 
We  find  that  the  section  of  the  leaf  consists  of  a 
number  of  oval  and  rouudish  bodies,  or  cells,  cl,  e. 
We  also  notice  a  difference  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  section — on  the  upper  side,  b,  there  is  a  row  of 
small,  clear  cells.  This  row  of  cells  belongs  to  the 
skin  of  the  leaf  ( Epidermis .)  A  similar  layer  of 
cells,  c,  is  seen  on  the  under  side.  This  skin,  or 
epidermis,  covers  the  whole  leaf,  and  from  many 
leaves,  such  as  the  “  Live-forever,”  it  may  be 
peeled  off  as  a  thin  transparent  film.  Beneath,  and 
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Fig.  3.— SECTION  AND  SURFACE  VIEW. 


next  to  the  upper  layer  of  epidermis,  there  is  a  row 
of  long  cells  placed  closely  side  by  side,  below 
which  the  softer  tissue  of  the  leaf  is  found,  its  cells 
being  irregularly  placed  and  touch  one  another  at 
only  a  few  points.  There  are  many  open  places  be¬ 
tween  the  cells,  called  intercellular  spaces.  In  the 
epidermis  of  the  under  surface  (and  to  some  extent 
the  upper)  of  the  leaf  are  small  openings,  or  breath¬ 


ing  pores,  the  stomata,  which  consist  of  an  orifice 
surrounded  by,  usually,  two  guard  cells.  In  figure 
3  a  very  small  part  of  a  leaf  is  shown  in  section,  a, 


d,  a  portion  of  the  lower  surface,  b,  in  view,  with  a 
number  of  these  stomata  open,  and  in  place,  c.  The 
guard-cells — which  are  of  a  green  color— are  so 
delicately  adjusted  that  they  will  contract  or  en¬ 
large  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
thus  closing  these  little  mouths  in  dry  weather, 
and  opening  them  when  circumstances  demand. 

In  the  Lilac  we  have  estimated  that  there  are 
18,000  of  these  minute  pores  to  every  square  inch 
of  leaf  surface,  but  in  some  plants  the  number 
reaches  170,000  for  the  same  space — they  are  of 
course  very  small.  Figure  3  shows  two  of  these 
stomata,  more  highly  magnified — one  open,  a,  and 
the  other  closed,  b,  also  the  same  seen  in  cross-sec¬ 
tion,  c  and  d.  The  guard-cells,  e,f,  are  darker,  with 
a  thicker  and  more  granular  contents. 

To  return  to  the  green  cells  of  the  interior  of  the 
leaf,  we  find  upon  separating  them  that  their  green 
color  is  due  to  minute  granules  of  that  color  con¬ 
tained  within  the  thin,  colorless  wall  of  the  cell.  In 
figure  4,  a,  is  one  of  these  cells,  highly  magnified. 
It  is  an  irregularly  shaped  bag  or  sac  in  which  the 
green  granules  ( Chlorophyll  or  leaf-green)  are  con¬ 
tained.  A  separate  grain  of  Chlorophyll  is  shown 
at  b,  still  more  highly  magnified.  The  millions  of 
Chlorophyll  grains  which  a  single  leaf  contains,  and 
to  which  its  green  color  is  due,  are  composed  of 
protoplasm,  and  together  constitute  the  laboratory 
of  the  leaf,  in  which  the  many  wonderful  changes 
are  wrought  whereby  the  food  which  the  plant  gets 
from  the  soil  and  the  air  is  made  into  the  organized 
material  upon  which  animals  live.  The  crude  ma- 


Fig.  4.— LEAF-CELL  AND  CHLOROPHTLL  GRAIN. 


tcrials  upon  which  the  plant  lives  come  from  the 
soil  dissolved  in  water,  and  from  the  air  in  the  form 
of  gases,  and  reaching  these  little  green  grains  of 
Chlorophyll,  they  are,  under  the  action  of  the  sun¬ 
light,  changed  into  starch,  sugar,  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  vegetable  life.  We  have  thus  found  the 
seat  of  the  work  of  assimilation,  but  how  it  is  done 
is  mere  speculation  to  the  wisest.  It  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  these  green  grains  do  the  wonderful  and 
important  work  of  preparing  the  materials  for  plant 
growth,  and,  that  they  may  be  spread  out  to  the 
sunlight,  and  also  be  so  placed  that  the  crade  ele¬ 
ments  can  reach  them  readily,  they  are  stored  in 
their  walled  cells  (fig.  4,  a),  and  these  are  packed 
rather  loosely  together  and  held  in  place  by  a 
strong  transparent  layer  of  cells  making  the  skin 
or  epidermis.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  stout  frame¬ 
work  of  woody  fibre  to  hold  all  in  full  exposure  to 
the  air  and  sunshine.  This  woody  fibre  also  con¬ 
nects  the  leaf  with  the  roots,  so  that  the  watery 
solutions  from  the  soil  may  be  brought  to  the 
Chlorophyll  grains  in  the  leaf.  These  solutions,  as 
taken  up  by  the  roots,  are  extremely  dilute,  and 
have  to  be  “boiled  down  ”  or  concentrated;  this 
is  done  in  the  leaves  under  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
the  watery  vapor  as  it  forms  must  have  a  ready 


place  of  exit.  This  is  amply  provided  for  by  the 
many  stomata  in  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves.  The 
amount  of  water  that  is  thus  transpired  is  enor¬ 
mous,  and  is  reckoned  by  tons  in  a  single  day  from 
an  acre  of  ordinary  vegetation.  These  same  open¬ 
ings  provide  for  the  admission  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  from  the  atmosphere,  from  which  the  carbon 
is  taken  to  form  an  important  constituent  of  the 
various  products  of  the  plant,  while  the  oxygen 
set  free  is  returned  to  the  atmosphere. 


Bone  as  a  Fertilizer. — Preparation. 

For  about  30  years  bones  have  been  treated 
with  acids,  to  reduce  them  to  a  soluble  condition, 
or  to  break  them  down  into  a  fine  powder.  When 
thus  treated  the  residue  is  known  as  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  But  we  now  speak  of  them  in  their 
natural  condition,  and  refer  to  methods  of  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  use.  Every  farmer  in  the  country 
can  save  a  considerable  quantity  of  bones  of  home 
production,  and  by  a  little  trouble  and  attention  can 
collect  a  large  quantity  from  the  dwellers  of 
villages  in  his  vicinity.  We  once  gave  notice  to 
the  boys  in  a  village  of  5,000  inhabitants,  that  we 
would  pay  12i  cents  a  bushel  for  all  the  bones 
brought  to  a  certain  vacant  lot ;  as  the  result  more 
than  60  bushels  were  found  and  brought  in  wheel¬ 
barrows  and  baskets.  Two  boys  who  worked 
together,  struck  a  “  find  ”  in  an  out  of  the  way 
place,  and  from  that  and  other  places  accumulated 
34  bushels,  and  were  very  rich  with  their  §3  re¬ 
ceived  for  them.  In  this  way  one  can  often  secure 
at  least  as  much  bone  as  will  return  to  his  land  a 
large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  annual  waste 
of  phosphates.  To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  them  in  a  raw  and  unbroken  state,  the 
bones  may  be  burned  in  a  slow  fire,  preferably  in  a 
heap  of  brushwood,  chips,  or  similar  refuse.  By 
slow  burning  all  risk  of  waste  from  over-heating  is 
avoided.  When  burned  the  bones  are  easily  crush¬ 
ed  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then  contain  all  the  sub¬ 
stances  found  in  raw  bones,  excepting  the  nitrogen. 
This  loss,  however,  cannot  be  helped,  and  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  submit  to  it  than  to  neglect  to  use  the  bones. 

By  grinding  raw  bones  in  powerful  mills  they 
may  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  in  this 
condition  are  known  as  ground  bone,  bone  dust, 
bone  meal,  and  bone  flour,  according  to  the  coarse¬ 
ness  or  fineness  to  which  they  are  reduced.  Thus 
prepared  they  are  articles  of  general  merchandise, 
and  are  kept  for  sale  wherever  bones  are  to  be  pro¬ 
cured,  or  the  prepared  bone  is  in  demand.  The 
raw,  unbroken  bone  is  worth  in  the  market  about 
1  cent  a  pound,  when  ground  it  is  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  II  to  3  cents  a  pound  by  the  ton. 
When  the  bone  is  “  raw,”  that  is,  in  its  natural  and 
fresh  condition,  it  contains  all  its  nitrogen  ;  but 
when  steamed  to  extract  glue,  the  nitrogen  in 
great  part  is  removed,  and  the  bone  is  less  valuable. 
On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  preparing  bone  with¬ 
out  the  requisite  machinery,  and  the  cheapness  of 
the  prepared  article  in  the  market,  it  is  always 
preferable  to  procure  the  ground  bone  made  by  re¬ 
liable  manufacturers  ;  otherwise  the  bones  can  be 
collected  and  prepared  by  burning,  as  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Bones  are  valuable  to  put  into  the  soil 
under  grape  vines  and  fruit  trees.  Clusters  of  roots 
will  grow  around  and  feed  upon  them  for  many 
years,  or  until  they  are  entirely  used  up.  They  can 
be  broken  with  heavy  hammers,  or  even  be  put  in 
whole — a  peek  to  a  half  bushel  scattered  about  in 
the  soil  where  they  will  be  reached  by  the  roots. 


ISeep  (Ians. — The  convenience  and  economy  of 
space  afforded  by  the  deep  can  system  of  setting 
milk  for  cream,  is  more  and  more  apparent  as  time 
passes.  Many  persons  are  changing  from  shallow 
pans  to  deep  cans  or  pails,  but  we  have  not  heard 
or  known  of  one  who  has  changed  from  deep  to 
shallow  setting.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  pool 
or  spring,  now  that  an  excellent  creamery  or  setting 
box  in  which  ice-water  can  be  used,  is  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  Cooley  Creamery 
answers  every  purpose  of  a  cold  spring,  with  some 
advantages  that  the  latter  lacks.  The  yield  of  but¬ 
ter  may  not  be  greater,  but  it  is  of  better  quality 
with  the  deep  pans,  and  will  keep  much  longer. 
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Spring  Bitter-Vetch. 

Spring  Bitter-Vetch  is  a  not  very  elegant  name 
for  one  of  the  finest  of  spring  flowers.  Orobus  is 
quite  as  easy  and  a  better  sounding  name.  This, 
by  the  way,  has  a  rather  curious  origin  ;  it  comes 
from  the  Greek  words  meaning  to  excite,  and  ox; 
this  does  not  imply  that  it  will  madden  an  ox,  like 
a  red  flag,  but  the  Orobus  of  the  ancients  was  a 
plant  used  to  fatten  oxen.  The  plant  is  a  peren¬ 
nial,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  numerous 


the  introduction  of  new  things,  we  think  that  we 
do  them  an  equal  service  in  reminding  them  of  the 
merits  of  the  “  old-fashioned  ”  garden  favorites. 
As  to  this  Orobus,  we  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr. 
Robinson  (editor  of  “  The  Garden,”  London),  in 
his  latest  edition  of  “  Alpine  Plants,”  says  :  “  This 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  border-flowers  that  be¬ 
gin  to  open  in  that  sweet  season,  the  end  of  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May,”  and  that  “  It  is  one  of 
the  best  ornaments  of  the  mixed  border  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.”— Though  not  properly  an  “  alpine,”  it  may 


floral  leaves  is  especially  so,  and  it  is  the  white  cot- 
tonny  down,  borne  so  abundantly  by  these,  that 
constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  the  plant ;  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  the  plant  is  not  valued  for 
its  flowers,  but  for  the  more  conspicuous  parts 
which  surround  them.  In  its  native  country  there 
is  some  romance  connected  with  the  plant.  If  an 
alpine  maiden  receives  a  bouquet  of  Edelweiss,  it 
is  an  indication  that  her  lover  has  risked  the  fatigue 
and  dangers  of  an  ascent  to  the  higher  Alps,  where 
only  it  grows,  and  hence  is  very  much  in  earnest. 


spring  bitter- vetch  (Orobus  vernus). 


edelweiss  ( Leontopodium  alpiium). 


stems,  which  form  a  handsome  clump.  The  en¬ 
graving,  from  a  branch,  indicates  by  its  leaves  and 
the  shape  of  its  flowers,  that  it  belongs  to  the  Le¬ 
guminous,  or  Pea  Family.  The  leaves,  with  two 
or  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  are  of  a  dark  shining  green, 
and  in  the  axil  of  each,  a  flower-cluster  is  produced. 
These  clusters  are  in  such  numbers  as  to  quite 
cover  the  plant  with  flowers,  making  it  a  most 
beautiful  object,  and  one  which  varies  in  beauty 
from  day  to  day,  as  its  colors  are  singularly 
changeable.  The  flowers,  in  one-sided,  nodding 
clusters,  when  they  first  appear,  are  purple,  with 
some  blue  and  green,  and  handsomely  marked  with 
red  veins  ;  in  a  short  time  the  blue  increases,  until 
the  whole  flower  is  of  that  color.  The  lower  flowers 
in  the  cluster  being  the  oldest,  this  change  to  blue 
takes  place  in  those  first,  and  very  often  the  lower 
flowers  of  a  cluster  will  be  of  a  bright  blue,  while 
the  upper  ones  are  of  a  rosy  purple,  presenting  a 
variety  as  pleasing  as  it  is  unusual.  This  is  a  native 
of  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  and  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  as  new — for  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
over  two  centuries — but  as  one  of  those  really  meri¬ 
torious  old  plants  that  in  the  search  for  novelties 
are  nearly  lost  sight  of.  Those  who  begin  to  cul¬ 
tivate  flowers  at  the  present  day,  are  not  aware  of 
the  many  choice  things  that  have  been  pushed  aside 
to  make  room  for  the  plants  now  so  popular.  While 
second  to  none  in  our  appreciation  of  the  good 
qualities  of  new  plants,  we  do  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary,  in  welcoming  these,  to  discard  the  old,  and 
While  we  keep  our  flower-loving  readers  advised  of 


be  used  upon  the  roekwork,  but  is  quite  at  home 
in  the  ordinary  garden  bed.  It  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  late  Mr.  M’Nab,  who,  at  the  Royal  Botani¬ 
cal  Garden,  at  Edinburgh,  grew  it  in  long  lines  and 
in  other  attractive  ways.  With  us  it  flowers  later 
than  in  England,  and  is  in  perfection  in  the  last 
half  of  May.  It  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  the 
plants  blooming  the  second  year,  and  when  strong 
enough,  the  clumps  may  be  divided ;  or  it  may 
be  obtained  from  most  dealers  in  hardy  plants. 


The  Edelweiss. 

- o- - 

Among  the  noted  plants  of  the  higher  Alps  is  the 
Edelweiss — a  name  which  may  be  translated  into 
“Nobly-white.”  Its  botanical  name  is  Leontopodi¬ 
um  alpinum  ;  the  first,  or  generic  name,  being  from 
the  Greek  words  for  lion  and  foot ,  as  some  one  has 
fancied  a  resemblance  between  the  clusters  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  the  foot  of  a  lion  ;  the  specific  name,  al¬ 
pinum,  of  course  refers  to  the  high  localities  in 
which  it  is  found.  Its  relatives  with  us  are  found 
in  Cud-weeds  and  Everlastings,  well  known  species 
of  Gnaplialium  and  Antennaria,  common  every¬ 
where,  and  all  belonging  to  the  great  Composite 
Family.  The  Edelweiss  is  a  perennial,  with  stems 
4  to  8  inches  high  ;  these  are  furnished  with  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  aud  bear  at  the  top  a  crowded  cluster 
of  small  heads  of  inconspicuous  yellow  flowers. 
Immediately  beneath  the  flower  clusters  is  a  star- 
like  whorl  of  oblong,  spreading  leaves.  All  parts 
of  the  plant  are  very  woolly,  but  this  whorl  of 


It  is  one  of  the  plants  offered  to  travellers  in  the 
Alps,  who  purchase  the  small  bouquets  as  memen¬ 
toes  of  their  journey.  There  has  been  much  non¬ 
sense  written  about  the  Edelweiss,  such  as,  be¬ 
ing  a  plant  of  the  high  free  air  of  the  most  elevat¬ 
ed  peaks,  it  would  die  when  taken  from  its  native 
home  to  lower  grounds.  Even  Verlot,  a  recent 
writer  on  alpine  plants,  says  that  it  can  only  be  cul¬ 
tivated  in  pots  of  a  special  mixture  of  broken  peat, 
crushed  slate,  etc.  Notwithstanding  this  state¬ 
ment  of  so  high  an  authority,  we  saw,  a  short  time 
ago,  upon  a  roekwork  in  the  grounds  of  Woolson 
&Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  a  fine  clump  of  the  Edelweiss 
in  full  bloom.  Upon  inquiry  we  learned  that  the 
plants  were  set  out  last  fall,  and  without  any  prep¬ 
aration  of  soil  whatever.  They  were  flourishing  as 
satisfactorily  as  could  be  wished,  and  seemed  to  be 
as  much  at  home,  upon  a  roekwork  a  few  feet  high, 
as  they  could  have  been  upon  the  most  elevated 
Alps.  The  chief  advantage  of  a  roekwork  for  such 
plants  is  in  securing  thorough  drainage,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  where  this  is  provided  in  the 
border,  the  plant  would  flourish  there.  The  en¬ 
graving,  of  one  of  the  smaller  plants  from  the 
grounds  above  mentioned,  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  this  interesting  hardy  plant. 

Tlie  White  Grub.— In  a  former  article  we 
have  advised  catching  and  killing  the  parent  insect 
as  the  most  effective  method  of  preventing  the 
ravages  of  this  most  destructive  insect.  The  parent 
insect  is  the  brown  beetle  known  as  May-bug, 
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June-bug,  and  Dor-bug,  and  we  suggested  knock¬ 
ing  it  from  the  trees  where  it  harbors,  and  catching 
it  upon  sheets.  A  correspondent,  “  R.  H.  R.,” 
Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  writes:  “There  is  near  the 
house  a  large  Weeping  Willow,  and  the  beetles 
•come  to  feed  upon  it.  I  take  a  lantern  and  a 
wash-tub,  with  a  little  hot  water  or  strong  soap 
suds,  set  the  tub  under  the  tree,  and  hang  the  lan¬ 
tern  over  the  tub.  The  beetles  fly  against  the 
lantern  and  drop  into  the  water,  where  they  are 
drowned.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  fast 
they  are  caught.  I  have  caught  about  four  quarts 
in  two  evenings.  The  trap  is  not  patented.” — We 
do  not  doubt  the  utility'  of  this  method.  Where 
the  insects  are  on  low  bushes,  or  in  the  grass,  and 
other  small  plants,  the  lantern  may  be  set  upon  a 
stone  placed  in  the  tub  to  form  an  island.  This 
and  other  destructive  methods  persistently  fol¬ 
lowed  will  materially  diminish  the  white  grubs. 


PEAR  SLUG  AND  FLY. 


The  Pear  Slug-Worm. 

— 

More  inquiries  have  been  made  about  the  “  Slug- 
Worm”  that  attacks  the  pear,  and  more  specimens 
have  been  sent  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  as 
we  have  not  noticed  it  to  be  unusually  abundant, 
we  infer  that  our  friends  keep  a  closer  watch  upon 
their  trees.  It  is  not,  as  some  j, 

suppose,  a  new  insect,  as  we 
have  the  record,  quoted  by 
Harris,  that  the  year  1797  was 
made  memorable  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  by  their  abundance ; 
they  completely  destroyed  the 
foliage,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  a  sickening  odor.  We  can 
best  answer  the  questions  as  to 
their  history,  by  the  aid  of 
an  engraving  borrowed  from 
Packard’s  “  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  Insects.”  The  parent  in¬ 
sect  is  a  small  fly  shown  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  engraving, 
with  a  line  to  show  its  natural 
size.  The  body  of  the  fly  is 
glossy  black,  and  its  trans¬ 
parent  wings  show  changeable 
colors.  They  appear  late  in 
May,  or  early  in  June,  and 
finish  laying  their  eggs  in  about 
three  weeks.  The  larvae  or 
Slugs  (a),  are  at  first  white,  but 
soon  become  covered  with  an 
olive-green  slime,  which  gives  them  a  most  repul¬ 
sive  appearance.  When  full  grown,  they  are  nearly 
half  an  inch  long,  largest  in  front,  and  are  able  to 
swell  out  the  forepart  of  their  body.  They  feed 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  from  which  they 
eat  all  the  green  pulp,  leaving  the  frame-work  un¬ 
touched.  The  leaf  in  the  engraving,  shows  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  naked  spots,  though  when  sev¬ 
eral  are  at  upon  one  leaf,  they  leave  only  the  skele¬ 
ton.  Their  growth  is  completed  in  26  days,  during 
which  they  change  their  skin  five  times  ;  they  then 
fall,  or  crawl,  to  the  ground,  which  they  enter  to 
the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  make  a  chrysalis,  and  in 
15  days  come  out  as  perfect  insects,  or  flies,  to  lay 
eggs  for  a  second  brood.  The  second  crop  of  Slugs 
appears  late  in  July,  or  early  in  August,  and  the 
chrysalids  from  these,  remain  in  the  ground  until 
the  next  spring.  Being  two-brooded,  it  is  desirable  to 
attack  the  early  brood  when  possible  ;  at  this  time, 
the  second  brood  will  want  attention.  As  they  for¬ 
tunately  confine  themselves  to  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves,  it  is  not  difficult  to  kill  them.  Lime 
air-slaked,  or  perfectly  and  carefully  slaked,  with 
just  enough  water  to  cause  it  to  fall  into  a  fine  dry 
powder,  is  the  most  effective  application  ;  wood- 
ashes  is  the  next  best.  Either  of  these  placed  in  a 
bag  of  some  open  fabric,  tied  to  a  pole,  may  be 
dusted  over  the  foliage.  If  but  a  very  little  touches 
the  Slug,  it  is  held  fast  by  the  slime,  and  soon  fin¬ 
ishes  the  creature.  Hellebore,  used  as  we  have  di¬ 
rected  for  currant  bushes,  is  said  to  be  effective. 
It  has  been  stated,  that  fine  road  dust  thrown  over 
the  foliage,  would  kill  the  insect  as  well  as  anything 
else,  but  it  is  found,  that  while  this  by  adhering  to 
the  skin  annoys  the  insect  greatly,  and  causes  it  to 


drop  from  the  leaf,  if  near  the  time  to  change  its 
clothing,  the  Slug  will  cast  off  its  old  and  soiled 
skin,  and  go  to  work  anew.  The  name  of  this  in¬ 
sect  is  Selandria  Cerasi.  The  meaning  of  Sdanclria 
does  not  appear  to  be  known,  the  specific  name 
Cerasi,  means  “of  the  cherry,”  as  it  attacks  the 
Cherry  as  well  as  the  Pear,  and  has  also  been  found 
on  the  Plum,  and  Mountain-Ash.  The  Rose-Slug  is 
the  larva  of  another  member  of  the  genus  Selandria , 
and  others  still,  attack  the  Grape  and  Raspberry. 


The  Use  of  the  Feet  in  Sowing  and 
Planting. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON,  JERSEY  CITY  RIGHTS,  N.  J. 

[The  following  are  essential  portions  of  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Henderson  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
“The  American  Association  of  Nurserymen,”  held 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June  18th  last.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  an  eminently  practical  one,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
some  of  the  most  experienced  nurserymen  in  the 
country  gave  their  testimony  as  to  its  importance. 
The  venerable  Robert  Douglas,  of  Waukegan,  Ill., 
eminent  as  a  grower  of  seedling  trees,  and  especi¬ 
ally  evergreens,  spoke  from  his  40  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  to  the  great  importance  of  having  the  facts 
here  presented  generally  understood  and  acted 
upon. — Ed.]  After  some  introductory  remarks  Mr. 
Henderson  said  :  Though  I  have  been  extensively 
engaged  in  gardening  operations  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  I  candidly  admit  that  I  did  not,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  fully  realize  the  importance  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  feet  in  sowing  and  planting.  Par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  sowing  of  seeds,  I  consider  the 
matter  of  such  importance  that  it  can  not  be  told 
too  often  or  emphasized  too  strongly.  The  loss  to 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  community  by  the 
neglect  of  the  simple  operation  of  firming  the  soil 
around  seed  must  amount  to  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  annually.  In  many  sections  there  was,  this 
year,  little  or  no  rain,  from  the  middle  of  April  to 
nearly  the  end  of  May.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  where  we 
have  hundreds  of  market-gardeners  who  cultivate 
thousands  of  acres  of  Cabbages,  Cauliflower,  and 
Celery,  with  whose  seed-beds  the  dry  spring  made 
sad  havoc.  In  the  way  of  plants  to  set  out,  there 
is  not  one-fourth  of  a  crop  of  Celery,  and  of  Cab¬ 
bage  and  Cauliflower  plants  they  have  hardly 
half  the  usual  number  ;  and  this  failure  is  due  to 
no  other  cause  than  that  they  persist  in  sowing 
their  seeds  wit  hout  even  firming  the  soil  by  rolling. 

We  sow  annually  about  four  acres  in  Celery, 
Cabbage,  and  Cauliflower,  for  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  plants,  of  which  probably  five  millions  are 
produced,  and  which  we  never  fail  to  sell  mostly 
to  the  market-gardeners  in  our  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood,  many  of  whom  have  even  better  facilities 
than  we  have  for  raising  these  plants,  if  they  would 
only  do  as  we  do,  firm  the  seed  after  sowing.  After 
plowing,  harrowing,  and  smoothing  the  land,  lines 
are  drawn  by  the  “  marker,”  which  makes  furrows 
about  two  inches  deep  and  a  foot  apart ;  one  man 
sows  the  seed  and  another  follows  him,  who,  with 
the  ball  of  the  right  foot,  presses  down  his  full 
weight  upon  every  inch  of  soil  in  the  drill  where  the 
seed  has  been  sown  ;  the  rows  are  then  lightly 
levelled  longitudinally  with  the  rake,  a  light  roller 
is  passed  over  them,  and  the  operation  is  done. 
With  this  method  our  crop  has  never  once  failed, 
and  what  is  true  of  Celery  and  Cabbage  seed,  is 
nearly  as  true  of  all  other  seeds  sown  during  the 
late  spring  or  the  warm  months  of  summer. 

On  July  2d  in  1874,  I  sowed,  as  an  experiment, 
13  rows  of  Sweet  Corn  and  12  rows  of  Beets,  tread¬ 
ing  in  every  alternate  row  of  each  after  sowing.  In 
both  cases,  those  trodden  in  came  up  in  four  days, 
while  those  not  thus  firmed,  remained  12  days  be¬ 
fore  starting,  and  would  not  then  have  germinated 
had  rain  not  fallen,  the  soil  being  as  dry  as  dust. 
The  result  was,  that  the  seeds  trodden  in  grew  free¬ 
ly  from  the  start  and  matured  their  crops  to  a  mar¬ 
ketable  condition  by  fall,  while  the  rows  not  firmed 
did  not  mature,  as  the  seeds  were  eight  days  later 
in  starting,  and  the  plants  were  also  enfeebled 
from  .being  partially  dried  in  the  loose  dry  soil. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  I  treated  seeds  of 


Turnip  and  Spinach  in  the  same  way  ;  those  trodden 
in  germinated  at  once  and  made  an  excellent  crop, 
while  those  unfirmed,  germinated  feebly,  and  were 
eventually  nearly  all  burned  out,  the  dry,  hot  air, 
penetrating  through  the  loose  soil  to  the  tender 
rootlets.  Of  course,  this  rule,  to  tread  in  or  firm 
seeds  after  sowing,  must  not  be  blindly  followed. 
Very  early  in  spring,  or  late  in  fall,  when  the  soil 
is  moist,  and  there  is  no  danger  from  dry,  hot  air, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  do  so,  and  at  other  seasons, 
the  soil  may  be  in  a  suitable  condition  for  sowing, 
and  yet  be  too  damp  to  be  trodden  upon  or  rolled. 
In  such  cases,  these  operations  may  not  be  necessaiy 
at  all,  for  if  rainy  weather  ensue,  the  seeds  will 
germinate  of  course  ;  but  if  there  is  a  probability  of 
continued  drouth,  the  treading  or  rolling  may  be 
done  a  week  or  so  after  sowing,  if  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  seeds  may  suffer  from  the  dryness. 

Now  if  firming  the  soil  around  seed  to  protect  it 
from  the  influence  of  a  diy,  hot  atmosphere  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  even  more  so  in  the 
case  of  plants,  the  rootlets  of  which  are  even  more 
sensitive  to  such  influence,  than  the  dormant  seed. 

Experienced  horticulturists  are  less  likely  to  neg¬ 
lect  this,  than  in  the  case  of  seeds,  for  the  result¬ 
ing  damage  is  easier  to  be  seen,  and  hence  better 
understood  by  the  practical  nurseryman.  With  the 
unexperienced  amateur,  the  case  is  different ;  when 
he  receives  his  package  of  trees  or  plants  from  the 
nurseryman,  he  handles  them  as  if  they  were  glass, 
every  broken  twig  or  root,  calls  forth  a  complaint, 
and  he  proceeds  to  plant  them  gingerly,  straighten¬ 
ing  out  the  roots  and  sifting  the  soil  around  them, 
but  he  would  no  more  stamp  down  that  soil,  than 
he  would  stamp  on  the  soil  of  his  mother’s  grave. 
So  the  plant,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  left  loose 
and  waggling,  the  dry  air  penetrates  through  the 
soil  to  its  roots,  the  winds  shake  it,  it  shrivels  up 
and  fails  to  grow.  Then  come  the  anathemas  on 
the  head  of  the  unfortunate  nurseryman,  who  is 
charged  with  selling  dead  trees  or  plants.  About  a 
month  ago,  I  sent  a  package  of  a  dozen  Roses 
by  mail,  to  a  lady  in  Savannah,  Ga.  She  wrote  me 
a  woeful  story,  saying  that  though  the  roses  arrived 
seemingly  all  right,  they  had  all  died  but  one,  and 
what  was  very  singular,  she  said,  the  one  that 
lived,  was  the  one  that  Mr.  J.  had  stepped  on,  and 
which  she  had  thought  was  surely  crushed  to  death, 
for  Mr.  J.  weighs  200  lbs.  While  we  do  not  as  a 
practice  advise  any  gentleman  of  200  lbs.  to  put  his 
foot  upon  the  top  of  a  tender  rose  plant,  yet  if  Mrs. 
J.  could  have  allowed  her  weighty  lord  to  press  the 
soil  against  the  root  of  each  of  her  roses,  I  much 
doubt  if  she  would  have  had  to  mourn  their  loss. 


Look  to  the  Cabbage  Worm. 

The  European  Cabbage  “worm”  is  still  very 
troublesome  in  many  places,  and  unless  it  is  vigor¬ 
ously  looked  after,  great  damage  will  result  from 
its  ravages.  The  butterfly  which  lays  the  eggs, 
from  which  the  caterpillar,  or  so-called  “  worm  ”  is 
hatched,  comes  early,  and,  in  its  several  broods,  re¬ 
mains  during  the  season,  so  that  the  eggs,  which 


BUTTERFLY-NET. 


are  deposited  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  worms  are  to  be  looked  for  at  all  times.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  female  butter¬ 
fly  that  is  destroyed  prevents  a  large  brood  of 
worms,  and  the  war  should  begin  here.  The  white 
butterflies,  with  black  spots,  are  often  seen  like  a 
cloud  over  the  cabbage  field,  but  while  mating  they 
are  found  elsewhere.  With  a  butterfly-net,  made 
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of  mosquito-netting,  attached  to  a  hoop  with  a  han¬ 
dle,  as  in  the  engraving,  large  numbers  can  be 
caught,  especially  in  early  morning  when  their 
flight  is  slow.  Children  will  soon  become  very  ex¬ 
pert  with  the  net,  and  when  one  is  caught,  a  pinch 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  through  the  net, 
only  anticipates  a  death  that  would  naturally  occur 
a  few  days  later.  Kill  all  the  butterflies  possible, 
as  with  each  female  at  least  50  eggs,  and  conse¬ 
quent  “  worms  ”  are  destroyed.  The  eggs,  which 
are  tapering,  or  bottle-shaped,  and  prettily  marked 
under  the  microscope,  stand  upon  end  in  clusters 
of  2  to  12,  and  should  be  destroyed  when  found. 
Still,  in  spite  of  all  care  in  killing  the  butterfly  and 
destroying  the  eggs,  some  caterpillars  will  be  found, 
and  these  should  be  attended  to— the  earlier  the 
better.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  part  upon 
which  the  worms  work  is  the  food  portion  of  the 
plant,  and  any  thing  poisonous,  like  Paris  Green,  or 
Hellebore,  will  not  answer  in  this  case.  Ashes  and 
slaked  lime  have  been  used  by  many  with  success. 
Hot  water— about  160°,  just  hot  enough  to  kill  the 
worms  and  not  injure  the  plant  is  one  of  the  best 
remedies  on  the  large  scale.  A  weak  brine,  made 
with  a  pint  of  salt  to  a  pailful  of  water,  applied 
with  a  watering-pot  provided  with  a  fine  rose,  is 
economical,  efficacious,  simple,  and  perfectly  safe. 
Whatever  application  is  made,  do  it  early,  as  the 
caterpillars  soon  hide  under  the  leaves  of  the  form¬ 
ing  head,  and  being  thus  out  of  reach,  may  next  be 
met  with  upon  the  table. 


The  Huckleberry  Fungus. 

Branches  of  the  liuckleberry-bush  are  often  sent 
to  us,  upon  which  there  is  a  peculiar  abnormal  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  flowers,  fruit,  orleaves,  or  all  com¬ 
bined.  The  engraving  is  made  from  specimens, 
which  were  sent  from  Steele  Brothers,  La  Porte,  In¬ 
diana,  who  state  that  is  very  common  in  that  sec¬ 
tion.  The  cause  of  this  trouble  is  a  miuute  fungus, 
kn#wn  botanically  as  Mcobasidium  Vaccinii,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  great  group,  which  includes  the 
muf'^om,  toadstools,  puffballs,  and  larger  fungi, 


HUCKLEBERRY  FUNGUS. 


but  differs  from  them  in  its  habit  of  growth ;  they 
growing  on  dead  organic  matter,  while  this  is  found 
only  on  living  plants  and  is  a  true  parasite.  This 
fungus  assumes  many  different  forms,  depending 
on  the  species  infested,  and  the  part  of  the  host- 
plant  affected.  When  upon  the  leaves  and  branch, 
it  is  first  manifest  in  the  stunted  growth,  followed 
by  a  thickening  of  the  parts  and  a  taking  on  of  the 
most  beautiful  shades  of  red,  scarlet,  and  orange, 
thus  making  the  affected  branch  resemble  a  large 
and  showy  flower,  often  mistaken  for,  and  gathered 
as  such,  for  their  beauty,  by  those  who  see  no 
deeper  than  color  in  flowers.  When  the  flowers 


and  young  fruit  are  attacked  by  the  fungus,  they 
enlarge  to  several  times  their  natural  size,  and  soon 
become  covered  with  a  white  powdery  surface, 
which  is  due  to  the  vast  multitude  of  spores  which 
are  formed.  In  the  engraving,  some  of  these  en¬ 
larged  berries  are  shown  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  cluster,  with  normal  ones  below  ;  and  a  twig 
affected,  though  not  as  badly  as  many  we  have  seen, 
is  given  below  and  to  the  left.  The  remedy  for 
this  disease  is  to  remove  and  burn  all  affected  parts. 
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For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 
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BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Measles. 

This  seems  like  vent  tiring  upon  forbidden  ground, 
for  I  know  that  the  Editor  does  not  want  any 
“remedies”  for  diseases  sent  in,  nor  any  disserta¬ 
tions  upon  particular  diseases  from  “  lay-members.” 
But  three  of  my  little  flock  have  just  passed  in 
safety  this  way-mark  in  the  progress  of  childhood, 
and  the  subject  has  interested  me  so  much,  that  I 
want  to  impart  such  help  as  I  can  to  mothers  who 
may  wish  to  know  how  to  meet  this  particular 
emergency.  This  is  one  of  the  diseases  sometimes 
called  self-limited.  It  is  popularly  formulated  thus  : 
“  three  days  to  come  out,  three  days  out,  and  three 
days  to  get  over  it.”  This  is  the  general  rule,  but 
there  are  exceptions.  The  first  symptoms  appear  a 
week  after  exposure  to  the  disease,  though  they  are 
sometimes  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice,  and  the 
eruption,  nine  or  ten  days  after  exposure,  is  the  first 
intimation  of  the  presence  of  measles.  It  usually 
seems  at  first  like  a  severe  cold — a  cough,  running 
nose,  headache,  red  and  watery  eyes,  with  more  or 
less  nausea  just  before  the  breaking  out  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body.  Often  the  child  plays  about 
as  usual— my  children  did  on  the  first  two  days, 
before  the  breaking  out,  and  the  youngest  did  so 
every  day,  except  on  the  fifth  day,  or  on  the  great 
breaking  out  day.  Then  he  lay  and  slept  a  good 
deal.  Of  course  you  can  not  do  anything  to  cure 
the  measles.  The  contagion  once  fully  at  work  in 
the  system,  the  disease  must  run  its  course,  and 
then  the  child  will  be  “cured,”  but  by  no  medicine 
or  nursing  of  yours.  Good  nursing  may  bring  it 
safely  through,  and  lack  of  it,  or  the  opposite  of 
good  nursing,  may  cause  its  death.  Only  try  to  keep 
the  body  in  good  condition,  and  so  give  Nature  a 
fair  chance  to  expel  the  poison  in  her  own  way. 
Keep  the  skin  clean— a  bath  before  the  breaking 
out  begins  is  desirable,  and  I  believe  (from  actual 
experience)  that  a  warm  bath  (decidedly  warm) 
very  carefully  given,  so  that  no  part  of  the  body  be 
chilled,  is  better  than  any  herb  teas  for  “  bringing 
out”  the  measles  well.  But  neither  warm  bath  nor 
warm  tea  is  necessary  if  the  body  is  in  other  re¬ 
spects  in  good  condition — the  bowels  open,  the 
stomach  nourished  by  plain  easily-digested  food 
without  stimulants,  the  temperature  of  the  room 
as  warm  as  may  be  comfortable,  the  air  pure,  and 
no  over-taxation  of  body  or  mind.  I  treated  the 
cough  that  goes  with  measles  as  I  do  all  coughs  in 
their  beginnings — and  this  “  stitch  in  time  ”  saves 
the  necessity  for  treating  hard  coughs,  I  find — I  put 
a  bandage  wet  in  cool  water,  and  covered  by  a  dry 
one,  around  the  neck.  The  great  caution  univer¬ 
sally  given  is  :  “  do  not  let  the  patient  get  chilled  in 
the  least.  Keep  warm."  It  is  desirable  that  the 
measles  should  “come  out”  well.  The  eruption 
usually  appears  first  upon  the  head  and  neck,  and 
spreads  gradually  downward,  fading  away  first  from 
the  head,  downward.  It  begins  to  appear  about  the 
fourth  day,  if  the  disease  progresses  as  it  should. 
The  great  fear  seems  to  be  that  the  measles  either 
will  not  “come  out”  thoroughly,  or  that  having 
“  come  out,”  they  will  “strike  in”  or  disappear 
suddenly.  Getting  chilly  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
so-called  “striking  in,”  but  improper  eating  or  un¬ 
due  exercise,  or  mental  excitement,  may  have  this 
effect,  and  then  warm  drinks  (simple  hot  water  is 
the  best  thing)  or  warm  baths,  or  both,  must  be  re¬ 


sorted  to — anything  to  open  the  pores  of  the  skin 
and  bring  the  spots  out  again.  If  one  does  not  pass 
through  the  measles  well,  some  troublesome  dis¬ 
ease  may  follow  as  a  sequel  to  measles.  The  most 
common  of  these  are  bronchitis  (or  “  sore  throat”), 
ophthalmia  (sore  eyes),  and  difficulty  about  hearing. 
One  of  my  little  girls  complained  much  of  her  eyes, 
wished  the  room  darkened,  and  wanted  a  wet  cloth 
on  her  eyes  almost  constantly  for  a  few  days.  I 
did  not  let  her  use  her  eyes  for  reading,  writing,  or 
sewing,  during  her  recovery,  and  for  some  days 
afterward.  The  other  two  had  the  measles  very 
light,  though  one  of  them  was  as  spotted  as  a  per¬ 
son  could  well  be,  and  speak  of  their  “spots”  in 
the  plural  number.  The  one  who  had  the  disease 
most  severely  was  first  taken,  though  I  think  the 
other  two  were  exposed  at  the  same  time  with  her, 
and  possibly  she  might  have  escaped  had  she  been 
in  equally  good  health  at  the  time.  The  others 
caught  it  of  her,  and  were  a  week  and  a  day  behind 
her  in  the  symptoms.  The  baby  went  through  it 
all,  living  in  the  room  with  it  night  and  day,  with¬ 
out  catching  measles  at  all.  I  was  very  particular 
about  airing  their  day  clothing  at  night  and  their 
bed  clothing  during  the  day,  and  about  ventilating 
the  rooms,  sometimes  covering  the  patient  all  up 
in  bed  while  I  opened  the  windows,  though  the 
spring  weather  made  ventilation  usually  quite  safe. 

I  am  told  that  babes  under  six  months  of  age  sel¬ 
dom  catch  the  measles.  It  is  desirable  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  go  through  this  ordeal  in  their  early 
years,  as  the  disease  goes  harder  with  adults,  and 
is  more  likely  to  leave  some  lingering  disease. 

Plies  in  the  House. 

Yes,  I  think  I  see  them — in  your  house  perhaps, 
but  not  in  mine.  For  I  write  this  before  the  flies 
have  fairly  begun  to  come,  and  when  you  read  it 
they  will  be  buzzing  about  in  the  most  disagreeable 
and  impertinent  manner  in  dwellings  where  no  care 
has  been  taken  to  keep  them  out.  I  have  never 
taken  much  pains  in  this  respect,  but  I  have  suf¬ 
fered  the  penalty  for  former  neglect  until  I  have 
resolved  to  bear  it  no  longer.  I  have  said  that  I 
would  rather  take  the  bother  of  the  flies  than  the 
worry  of  keeping  them  out  of  the  house,  but  now 
we  are  all  agreed  to  make  an  effort  to  have  com¬ 
fortable  rooms  all  through  the  house.  We  have 
netting  on  all  of  the  windows,  cellar  included,  and 
netting  on  outside  doors,  with  springs  to  make  these 
shut  themselves.  It  is  worth  a  great  effort  to  have 
a  decent  table  and  eat  without  quarreling  with  the 
flies,  to  have  a  quiet  place  where  baby  can  take,  his 
naps  in  peace,  and  to  have  your  own  early  morning 
dreams  undisturbed  by  buzzing  crawling  insects. 
We  are  ready  for  the  flies  now,  and  I  do  not  think 
more  than  half  a  dozen  have  got  into  the  house 
as  yet.  We  shall  hunt  those  down,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  I  shall  set  occasional  traps  to  catch  them.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  never  had  anything  better  than 
a  tumbler  partly  full  of  soap-suds  covered  with 
a  slice  of  bread  cut  to  fit  over  the  top,  with  a 
hole  in  the  center  of  the  bread  smeared  with 
molasses,  and  with  molasses  on  the  under  side  of 
the  slice.  The  flies  crowd  together  to  feed  upon 
the  molasses  and  tumble  into  the  suds  and  drown. 

Where  do  Flies  Come  from  P 

The  economy  of  Nature  is  very  wonderful.  They 
tell  us  that  the  mission  of  flies  is  to  feed  upon 
poisonous  matter  in  the  air.  They  breed  in  filth 
and  thrive  in  unclean  atmosphere.  Then  the  spi¬ 
ders  come  to  catch  the  flies.  It  is  hardly  a  personal 
matter.  Where  dwellings  are  far  apart,  and  the 
whole  neighborhood  is  cleanly  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  flies  will  be  scarce,  but  they  will  come  into 
your  house  and  annoy  you  in  various  ways,  how¬ 
ever  nice  your  house-keeping,  if  there  are  breeding 
places  for  flies  near  by,  and  if  the  air  that  circulates 
through  your  house  shares  the  impurity  common 
to  the  common  neighborhood.  So  you  can  never 
afford  to  attend  to  your  own  premises  and  your  own 
family  alone.  It  is  minding  your  own  business  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  whole  neighborhood.  You  need 
not  be  prying  and  meddling  with  other  people’s 
affairs,  but  after  you  have  made  sure  of  setting  a 
good  example,  try  to  have  every  one  around  you 
enlightened  somehow  in  regard  to  healthful  living 
— the  necessity  for  pure  air,  pure  water,  and  a  care- 
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ful  disposal  of  all  waste  matter,  so  that  it  may  not 
become  a  nuisance  and  a  poison.  Flies  come  in 
from  out-of-doors.  They  come  from  the  stables, 
the  compost  heaps,  the  pig-pens,  and  other  out¬ 
houses.  They  seem  to'  spend 
considerable  time  and  pains 
cleaning  their  feet,  but  the  more 
1  think  of  it,  the  more  strongly 
I  object  to  their  presence  in 
my  rooms.  They  breed  fast, 


Fig.  1. 


and  each  one  may  become  the  parent  and  grand 
parent  of  countless  hosts  in  a  single  season. 

A  Word  about  Pies. 

I  am  glad  to  let  “  pies  ’n  things  ”  pretty  much 
alone,  but  we  do  like  a  good  wholesome  pie  now 
and  then.  We  never  use  lard  for  shortening,  and 
seldom  have  more  than  one  grade  of  butter,  and 
that  the  best  we  can 
get,  though  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  For  instance,  I 
buy  but  ter  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  makes  it  to 
sell  to  one  regular 
customer,  who  pays 


Fig.  2. 


her  the  same  price  the  year  round,  however  the 
market  rate  may  fluctuate.  1  do  not  buy  her  but¬ 
ter,  and  she  does  not  use  it  herself,  but  she  tells 
me  frankly  that  the  butter  which  her  husband 
buys  in  the  country  for  a  little  more  than  half  what 
she  gets  for  her  own 
butter,  is  every  bit 
as  good  as  hers.  I 
think  so  myself,  hav¬ 
ing  tried  both, but  her 
reputation  for  care 
g  and  neatness  com¬ 

mands  the  extra  price 
from  her  wealthy  and  particular  customer.  With 
good  butter  for  shortening,  and  not  too  much  of  it, 
pie-crust  is  good  and  not  unwholesome,  and  cream- 
crust  is  better  still.  But  the  common  lard  pie-crust 
seems  to  me  a  sheer  abomination  as  many  house¬ 
keepers  make  it.  They  use  too  much  shortening, 
and  in  an  unskillful  manner,  and  the  taste  of  the 
lard  spoils  the  flavor  of  the  pie.  It  amuses  me  to 
see  my  children  refuse  it  with  a  wonder  how  other 
people  can  eat  it,  and  why  any  one  ever  makes  it. 
They  think  mamma’s  pies,  eveu  when  made  with 
graham  flour  in  the  crust,  are  very  much  nicer,  and 
certainly  no  stomach  has  ever  been  hurt  by  them. 


Fig.  4. — RACK  OPEN. 


I  use  a  very  little  baking  powder  in  pie-crust,  mix 
the  dough  pretty  stiff,  but  do  not  knead  it,  roll  it 
thin,  and  bake  the  pie  slowly  and  thoroughly. 
Several  times  I  have  seen  complaints  about  pies 
running  over  in  the  oven,  or  directions  for  avoiding 
this  catastrophe.  The  well-baked  rhubarb  or  pie¬ 
plant  pie  just  taken  from  my  oven  did  not  run  over 
a  particle,  and  this  is  the  way  we  do  it :  Slice  the 
stalks  half  an  inch  long,  sugar  very  plentifully  (a 
teacupful  to  a  large  pie),  but  do  not  add  a  drop  of 


water.  Wet  the  edge  of  the  under  crust  all  around 
and  pinch  down  the  upper  crust  tight  upon  it. 
Then  have  the  heat  of  the  oven  very  moderate, 
just  sufficient  to  keep  the  pie  baking  and  no  more. 
An  hour  is  not  too  long  to  bake  a  rhubarb  pie,  or 
a  pie  tilled  with  berries,  but  a  hot  oven  would  boil 
over  the  juice  and  burn  the  crust  in  that  time. 

Plain  Sweet  Biscuit.— A  cup  of  sour  Cream, 
with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  Soda,  one  cup  of  Sugar, 
one  Egg,  a  little  Nutmeg  or  Cinnamon,  and  Flour 
enough  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Mix  very  quickly, 
beating  the  egg  first  and  putting  the  dissolved  soda 
and  sour  cream  together  last.  Roll  out  half  an 
inch  or  a  little  more  in  thickness,  cut  into  small 
biscuit,  and  bake  quickly.  If  your  sour  cream  is 
only  milk,  make  up  the  deficiency  by  a  good  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter.  These  are  good  made  with 
graham  flour.  Thick  old-fashioned  cookies  like 
these  are  much  better  for  the  children  (and  for  me) 
than  crisp  cookies  with  more  butter  and  eggs. 

How  Much  Soda  ? — I  have  before  this  given  the 
proportions  as  they  were  taught  to  me  by  careful 
cooks — a  level  teaspoonful  of  soda  to  one  even  tea¬ 
cupful  of  sour  milk  or  buttermilk.  This  is  a 
smaller  proportion  of  soda  than  has  been  advised 
by  another  contributor  to  these  pages.  But  I  have 
been  astonished  to  hear,  and  to  learn  by  experi¬ 
ment,  that  only  half  as  much,  or  one-half  of  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  soda  to  a  teacupful  of  sour  milk,  is 
even  better,  and  now  I  never  use  more,  as  I  find 
that  this  amount  perfectly  neutralizes  the  acid  in 
the  milk  and  makes  my  biscuit  and  gems  even 
lighter  than  before,  it  seems  to  me.  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  it  is  best  to  steer  pretty 
clear  of  the  use  of  soda,  and  this  can  be  done, 
without  falling  back  on  baking  powder  too.  But 
both  are  handy  to  have  on  hand  to  use  occasionally. 


Old  Furniture. 


As  a  nation,  we  are  not  a  lover  of  old  things,  but 
we  run  after  those  that  are  novel.  We  set  to  one 
side,  anything  that  is  at  all  old,  and  say  it  has  had  its 
day.  This  spirit  is  excusable  in  many  tilings — such 
as  machinery,  where  rapid  progress  is  made,  but  it 
has  been  carried  into  all  departments  of  life,  and  too 
often  in  the  American  youth,  extends  to  aproverbial 
disregard  for  his  aged  superiors.  In  this  general 
disrespect  for  aged  persous  and  things,  one  of  its 
most  painful  manifestations  is  the  putting  out  of 
sight  of  all  old  furniture.  It  is  a  sorry  thing  to  go 
into  many  of  the  garrets  and  sheds  of  country  and 
other  houses,  and  find  piled  away  there,  so  many 
articles  that  were  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  for¬ 
mer  generations  of  the  family.  Compare  these  re¬ 
jected  chairs  with  those  now  in  use — they  are  as 
substantial  and  easy,  and  above  all,  they  should  be 
dear  to  us  in  memories  and  associations.  We  should 
have  more  room  for  memories— we  should  love  the 
things  that  our  grandfather  made,  and  our  grand¬ 
mother  had  in  daily  use — we  should  keep  the  old 
sofa  in  its  appropriate  place,  where  we  may  rest  our 
weary  limbs,  and  live  over  the  early  days  of  the  past, 
and  should  we  fall  into  a  reverie,  and  see  in  our 
day-dream  our  good  old  grandmother,  who  first 
folded  our  little  hands  to  rest  on  the  same  old 
sofa,  we  should  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 


Ants  in  lawns.- Whether  ants  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  this  year  than  usual,  or  people  are  giving 
more  care  to  their  lawns  than  heretofore,  we  can 
not  say,  but  we  have  had  more  inquiries  concerning 
ants  in  lawns  during  the  past  two  months,  than  we 
have  had  in  several  years  altogether.  This  is  one 
of  the  afflictions  that  we  have  fortunately  been 
spared,  and  as  we  cannot  speak  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  we  must  ask  for  that  of  others.  That  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  our  readers  have  been  troubled 
with  ants  in  their  lawns  and  grass-banks,  and  have 
utterly  failed  to  exterminate  them,  we  already 
know.  A  list  of  failures  is  useful  in  one  sense,  as 
it  gives  us  a  record  of  the  “  remedies,”  that  do  not 
remedy.  What  we  wish  now,  is  an  account  of  the 
successes.  If  any  readers  have  succeeded  in  rout¬ 
ing  a  colony  of  ants  that  had  become  established  in 
his  lawn  or  grass  plot,  by  means  that  does  not  unfit 
the  soil  for  the  future  growth  of  grass,  they  will  con¬ 


fer  a  great  favor  upon  many,  by  making  it  known 
through  the  medium  of  the  American  Agriculturist „ 


A  Clothes-Rack. 


A  correspondent  at  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y.,  sends  us 
drawings  of  a  rack  for  drying  small  articles,  that 
is  in  very  general  use  in  his  vicinity;  this  he  thinks 
is  more  easily  made  and  more  convenient  than  the 
one  given  in  April  last. 
He  says:  The  back 


can  be  formed  to  suit 
the  fancy,  and  made  of 
whatever  wood  may  be 
preferred  ;  if  of  pine 
or  bass-wood,  it  may 
be  stained.  The  upper 
shelf  or  rest  (fig.  1)  for 
the  rods  is  a  semi¬ 
circle  fastened  by 
screws  inserted  at  the 
back.  It  need  not  be 
more  than  one-half¬ 
inch  in  thickness.  The 
lower  shelf  (fig.  2) 
should  be  at  least  one 
and  one  -  half  -  inch 
thick,  and  is  a  semi¬ 
circle,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  two  inches 
less  than  the  width  of 
the  back  upon  which 
_  it  is  to  be  fastened.  In 

°  tiie  run  of  this  shelf 

cut  a  groove  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  the  wire 
(fig.  3)  to  be  sunken  to  the  depth  of  i  inch.  The 
wire  being  bent  in  circular  form,  passes  t  hrough  the 
rods  or  slats,  which  should  be  I  inch  iu  thickness, 
at  the  fastened  end,  fig.  4,  the  ends  having  a  thread 
cut  upon  them,  and  passing  through  the  back  are 
fastened  by  small  nuts.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
rods  are  bevelled  at  the  lower  end,  and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  bevel  i  inch  wide  must  also  be  cut  on  the 
under  edge  of  the  lower  shelf  at  intervals,  the 
number  of  bevels  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
rods  required  ;  the  rods  when  in  use  should  be  as 
nearly  level  as  possible,  fig.  4.  When  not  in  use, 
they  are  merely  turned  up  against  the  upper  rest 
or  shelf,  as  seen  in  figure  5.  In  this  respect  this 
rack  much  excels  your  model  in  the  April  number, 
as  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  way,  and  withal  the  whole 
affair  is,  when  properly  constructed,  quite  a  pretty 
kitchen  ornament.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply  made. 


Thermometers. 


The  weather  is  said  to  be  the  only  question  upon 
which  we  can  all  agree ;  but  a  little  observation 
will  show  that  this  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  being  subject  to  differences  of  opinion. 
Heat  and  cold  are  but  relative  terms  to  be  decided 
by  each  individual.  Where  one  person  is  cold,  his 
next  neighbor,  under  the  same  circumstances,  may 
be  warm,  and  there  is  but  one  way  of  deciding  just 
how  warm  or  cold  it  really  is,  and  that  is  to  leave  it 
to  a  third  party  which  is  without  feelings,  and  upon 
whose  decision  we  can  all  agree.  Such  is  a  ther¬ 
mometer.  How  often  in  the  times  of  extremes  of 
temperature  we  may  hear  the  expression  :  “  I  only 
wish  I  knew  how  hot  it  has  been  to-day  !  ”  or  “  I 
wonder  how  cold  it  was  last  night  1”  Aside  from  the 
simple  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  having  a  ther¬ 
mometer,  it  is  of  great  use  in  giving  us  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  heat  of  our  rooms,  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  thus  aiding  us  in  keeping  them  of  the  proper 
temperature — of  about  68°.  It  is  a  good  plan  for 
young  people  to  be  taught  to  do  something  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time,  and  to  make  and  put  down  daily  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  temperature  will  encourage  regular 
habits,  while  the  record  will  possess  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  to  compensate  for  the  trouble.  Thermometers 
are  now  so  cheap,  that  everybody  may  possess  one  ; 
those  of  low  price  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  accurate 
as  those  made  with  an  ornamental  mounting.  The 
excellence  of  the  instrument  depends  upon  having 
the  tube  of  equal  bore  throughout,  and  the  care, 
with  which  the  degrees  are  marked  upon  the  scale. 
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Whatever  may  be  added  increases  the  cost  without 
adding  to  the  value.  Let  us  have  a  thermometer. 


LAMP  OF  “  WINDSOR  ”  OIL  STOVE. 


Kerosene  in  the  Kitchen. 

Soon  after  Kerosene  came  into  general  use  for  il¬ 
luminating  purposes,  attempts  were  made  to  use  it 
as  a  source  of  heat  as  well  as  of  light,  and  stoves  of 
various  kinds  were  devised  both  for  warming  small 
apartments  and  for  cooking.  It  is  to  its  use  as  a 
source  of  heat  in  cooking  that  we  would  call  atten¬ 
tion  at  this  time.  The  first  attempts  at  kerosene 
cooking  stoves  were  very  crude.  A  large  lamp-body 
to  hold  the  oil,  two  to  four  such  wicks  and  wick 
holders  as  were  used  in  ordinary  lamps,  and  a 
frame  of  some  form  to  hold  the  cooking  vessel, 
were  the  essential  parts  of  the  affair,  and  some 
had  a  chimney  to  increase  the  draft.  Though  these 
were  difficult  to  manage,  and  would  often  smoke  in 
an  annoying  manner,  they  were  more  or  less  useful. 
In  almost  every  household  it  is  often  desirable  to 
have  a  source  of  heat  without  making  a  fire,  and  in 
the  summer  mouths  a  small  family  rarely  requires 
fire  in  a  stove  or  range  more  than  a  few  hours  in  the 
day,  and  on  many  days  it  does  not  need  even  that. 
In  cities  and 

villages  where  0  Q 

gas  is  used  for 
lighting,  gas-  (J^ 
stoves,  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes,  are 
much  used.  In 
some  families 
all  the  cooking 
in  summer  is 
done  by  gas, 
and  in  others, 
where  the  stove 
or  range  is  used 
in  cooking  the 
dinner,  the  gas- 
stove  supplies  sufficient  heat  for  breakfast  and  tea. 

The  majority  of  people  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
gas,  and  need  some  substitute.  Alcohol,  from  its 
price,  is  out  of  the  question,  while  kerosene,  being- 
very  cheap,  and  having  abundant  heating  powers, 
is  the  available  substitute,  aud  would  come  into 
general  use,  did  people  feel  that  it  was  safe.  The 
number  of  kerosene  stoves  that  have  been  iuvented 
shows  that  there  is  a  demand  for  such  an  article. 
They  will  do  all  sorts  of  cooking,  and  a  small  fam¬ 
ily,  for  several  months  in  the  year,  can  get  along 
with  one  of  these,  without  any  other  fire,  save  on 
washing  days.  Stoves  of  this  kind  have,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  gas,  a  great  advantage  over  coal  stoves. 
The  fire  is  kindled  at  once,  and  put  out  at  once ; 
there  is  no  loss  of  time  and  fuel  in  getting  ready, 
and  no  waste  after  the  cooking  is  done.  When  we 
lived  within  reach  of  gas, we  found,  notwithstanding 
the  cost,  as  shown  by  the  remarkable  contrivance 
called  a  meter,  (which  measures,  whether  gas  is  used 
or  not),  its  convenience  so  great,  that  we  used  it 
for  cooking  in  summer.  Living  now  where  gas  can 
not  be  had,  various  kerosene  stoves  have  been  tried. 
Some  have  been  only  partly  satisfactory,  especially 
in  baking;  others  worked  well  in  every  respect,  in¬ 
cluding  baking,  aud  we  have  had  as  fine  bread  from 
a  kerosene-heated  oven  as  ever  came  from  one 
heated  by  coal.  But  however  efficient  the  stoves, 
at  first,  they  would  soon  be  used  only  occasional¬ 
ly,  and  then  not  at  all.  We  found,  no  matter  how 
much  labor  was  saved,  or  how  much  more  comfort¬ 
able  the  kitchen  without  a  fire  in  the  range,  the 
kerosene  stove  would  be  put  aside.  The  help,  who 
control  such  matters,  becoming  afraid  of  the  stove, 
apprehending  an  explosion,  would  not  use  it,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  Having  experi¬ 
enced  the  great  convenience  of  such  a  stove,  we 
were  especially  pleased  to  meet  with  one  so  con¬ 
structed  that  even  the  most  timid  person,  if  but 
fairly  intelligent,  could  see  must  be  safe  from  any¬ 
thing  like  an  explosion.  It  is  very  easy  to  show 
that  oil  itself  can  not  explode,  but  that  the  danger 
comes  from  the  vapor  of  the  oil  mixed  with  air.  If 
a  lamp  is  “chock  full”  all  the  time,  there  is  no 
place  for  vapor,  and  there  can  be  no  danger  from 
that  source.  The  lamp  of  the  “Windsor  Oil  Stove” 
is  so  constructed  that  it  must  be  always  ful.  There 


can  not  be,  if  the  simple  directions  are  followed, 
a  thimbleful  of  vapor.  This  oil  stove  is  provided 
with  the  needed  accessories  of  oven,  extension-top, 
etc.,  much  like  other  oil  stoves,  but  in  its  oil  res¬ 
ervoir,  or  lamp,  it  is  so  unlike  any  other  that  we 
have  seen  that  we  give  a  diagram  showing  its 
structure.  The  engraving  makes  no  attempt  to  ac¬ 
curate  proportions,  or  to  show  anything  but  the 
parts  concerned  in  holding  the  oil,  which  are  given 
in  section.  The  oil  reservoir  is  shown  at  a,  aud  is 
completely  closed,  except  the  openings  for  the 
wick  tubes  and  the  supply  tubes.  Above  this  is 
an  open  pan,  l> ;  from  the  bottom  of  this  pan  there 
is  a  tube,  c,  going  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  res¬ 
ervoir,  a  ;  at  d  is  the  filling  tube,  which  reaches 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  a,  extends  up  some  inches, 
and  is  closed  by  a  screw  cap.  The  wick  tubes,  e,  e, 
are  quite  long,  passing  through  the  pan,  6,  and 
sufficiently  far  into  the  reservoir,  which  has  at  f 
a  glass  window,  to  allow  the  hight  of  the  oil  to  be 
seen.  At  g,  g,  are  supports  which  hold  up  what 
we  may  call  the  the  stove  proper,  a  cylinder,  not 
shown,  upon  the  top  of  which  the  cooking  utensils 
are  placed  ;  the  bottom  of  this  cylinder  is  formed 
by  a  sheet  of  perforated  metal,  h,  through  which  the 
wick  tubes  pass.  Of  course  there  are  contrivances 
for  regulating  the  wicks,  and  other  conveniences, 
but  our  business  is  only  with  the  oil  reservoir. 
Now,  to  fill  this  lamp,  water  is  poured  into  the 
pan,  b,  until,  passing  through  the  tube  c,  it  fills  the 
reservoir  a.  .  When  a  is  full  of  water,  then  oil  is 
poured  into  it  through  the  filling  tube,  d  ;  of  course 
this  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water  in  a;  but  the 
tube  being  long,  sufficient  pressure  is  exercised  to 
drive  the  water  out  of  a,  through  the  tube  c,  into 
the  pan  b.  More  or  less  oil  may  be  put  in,  as  de¬ 
sired  ;  the  amount  being  seen  through  the  window, 
/.  In  the  diagram,  water  is  represented  by  short, 
horizontal  lines,  and  oil  by  perpendicular  ones. 
After  a  is  partly  filled  with  oil,  the  wicks  are  put 
in.  A  glance  at  this  diagram  will  show  that  so 
long  as  there  is  any  water  in  the  pan,  b,  the  reser¬ 
voir  must  be  full  of  either  water,  or  part  oil  and  part 
water ;  the  window  shows  when  the  oil  needs  re¬ 
plenishing.  So  long  as  there  is  water  in  the  pan, 
there  can  be  no  space  in  the  reservoir  for  vapor, 
and  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  an  explosion  to 
take  place.  As  we  intended  to  describe  only  the 
seat  of  possible  danger  in  such  stoves,  the  oil  reser¬ 
voir,  we  dismiss  the  cooking  portions  by  saying 
that  they  appear  to  be  abundant  and  well  made. 


A  Knife  Box,  is  not  a  new  thing,  and  in  giving 
an  engraving  of  one,  we  do  it  to  remind  those  who 
are  still  without  this  useful  article,— of  its  great 
utility.  A  knife  box  should  be  large  enough  to 
hold  the  knives  and  forks  in  every  day  use,  and 
nothing  more.  It  should  be  so  constructed,  as  to 
not  be  ugly  ;  in  fact,  it  ought  to  be  neat,  aud  of  a 
6hape  to  take  up  no  extra  room  in  the  pantry.  The 
handle  should  be  large  and  sensible,  and  the  parti- 


KNIFE  BOX. 

tion  through  the  middle  of  the  box  always  separate 
the  knives  from  the  forks  ;  there  should  be  a  lid  to 
each  side,  to  keep  out  the  dust,  as  in  the  engraving. 


Handy  and  Easily  Made  Steps. 

There  are  many  occasions  in  the  daily  work  of 
the  housewife  when  a  step-ladder,  or  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter,  a  step-stand,  is  the  one  thing  needed.  There 
are  curtains  to  fix  ;  windows  to  wash  ;  a  high  shelf 
to  reach;  pictures  to  hang,  and  a  multitude  of 
cases  where  a  chair  is  not  high  enough,  the  table  is 
unsafe,  and  some  kind  of  a  steps  are  desired.  The 
engraving  shows  a  step-stand,  which  has  two  im¬ 
portant  qualities,  viz.:  a  broad  place  to  stand  upon 
at  top,  and  it  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  made.  It  is 
a  step-stand  which  has  no  means  for  folding  up 
and  lengthening  out,  is  substantial  and  safe,  and  is 
not  patented.  The  engraving  shows  how  it  is  madq, 


It  may  be  of  any  size,  but  one  that  will  pass  readi¬ 
ly  through  an  ordinary  door,  and  is  about  three 
feet  in  hight,  will  be  of  a  handy  size.  If  the  legs 
are  made  of  hard-wood,  they  need  not  be  very  large, 
and  the  braces,  which  serve  as  steps  on  the  front 
side,  can  be  nailed, 
but  it  is  better  to 
screw  them,  to  the 
legs.  The  top  should 
be  so  large  that  a 
person  can  stand 
upon  it,  with  room 
for  a  pail.  The  three 
short  braces  beneath 
the  top  are  not 
shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  but  should  not 
be  omitted  in  the 
construction.  This 
step-stand  may  be 
made  by  any  one  who  can  use  a  saw  and  drive 
a  nail.  Many  families  who  can  not  afford  to  buy 
a  step-ladder  from  the  stores,  can  build  one  for 
the  few  cents  the  lumber  aud  nails,  or  screws, 
will  cost.  Aside  from  the  household,  such  a  step- 
stand  will  serve  a  good  purpose  in  picking  fruit. 


A  STEP  STAND. 


A  Boiling  Basket.— The  utensil  shown  in 
the  engraving,  is  to  hold  the  vegetables  to  be 
cooked,  and  is  set  in 
the  boiling  pot.  The 
ease  with  which  the 
potatoes,  etc.,  can  be 
removed  from  the 
boiling  water  as  soon 
as  they  are  done,  and 
the  perfect  draining 
which  they  after¬ 
wards  get,  make  this 
a  very  convenient 
and  useful  affair.  “  Sogginess  ”  in  potatoes,  is 
largely  due  to  imperfect  draining  after  cooking, 
which  the  Boiling  Basket  generally  overcomes. 


Rye  Bread,  by  Mrs.  “T.  B.  F.,”  Cbicopee,  Wis. 
Set  a  sponge  over  night  as  follows  :  One  cup  good 
yeast ;  six  potatoes,  mashed  fine ;  one  pint  warm 
water  ;  three  cups  flour  ;  two  table-spoons  lard  ; 
two  table-spoons  brown  sugar.  In  the  morning, 
mix  with  this,  one  quart  warm  sweet  milk ;  one 
table-spoon  salt ;  one  cup  Indian  meal,  and  enough 
rye  flour  to  make  a  pliable  dough.  In  warm 
weather  add  one  tea-spoon  soda  dissolved.  Mix 
it  well  and  let  it  raise  for  two  or  three  hours ;  then 
mould  into  loaves,  raise,  and  bake  in  deep  pans. 


SOTS  4  ®(D3L¥fflMSo 

The  I»«ct«r’s  Talks. 

In  our  last  talk  about  Matter  we  reached  a  point  where 
we  can  no  longer  use  our  eyes,  even  when  aided  by  the 
most  powerful  microscope,  for  you  will  recollect  we  were 
TALKING  ABOUT  ATOMS, 

or  the  particles  of  which  all  matter  is  made  up.  While 
these  atoms  have  never  been  seen,  all  that  we  know  about 
matter  gives  evidence  that  they  exist. 

Everything  that  we  do  know,  then, 
points  to  the  belief  that  matter  is 
made  up  of  minute  globes  or  spheres, 
called  atoms,  with  spaces  between 
them.  We  can  represent  by  the  dia¬ 
gram,  figure  1,  this  idea.  Understand 
that  no  one  has  ever  seen  this,  but  in 
order  to  explain  the  various  properties 
of  matter,  we  feel  very  sure  that  this 
must  be  the  real  condition  of  all  bodies. 

Supposing  then  that  these  atoms  real¬ 
ly  exist,  we  have  now  to  consider  what 
holds  them  together.  You  know  that 
the  atoms  of  steel  are  held  together 
more  firmly  than  those  of  lead,  and  in 
the  lead  they  are  more  firmly  held  than  in  wax  or  tallow. 
The  atoms  are  bound  together  by  a  power  or  force  called 

COHESION,  OR  ATTRACTION  OF  COHESION. 

You  will  notice  that  this  is  a  very  different  force  from  one 
we  talked  of  a  while  ago— the  Attraction  of  Gravitation , 
or  Gravity.  That  acted  between  one  mass  of  matter,  or 
body,  and  another,  while  Cohesion  acts  between  the  par¬ 
ticles  or  atoms  of  the  same  body.  This  force,  as  already 
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hinted,  varies  greatly  in  different  kinds  of  matter,  and 
many  of  the  properties  of  matter  are  due  to  strength 
with  which  the  atoms  are  held  together.  If  this  force  of 
Cohesion  is  so  strong  that  the  atoms  are  prevented  from 
moving  upon  one  another, 

THE  BODY  IS  A  SOLID  ; 

but  when  the  cohesion  is  much  less,  and  while  the  atoms 
are  still  held  together,  the  force  is  so  weak  that  they 
freely  move  about  upon  one  another,  and  the  body  has 
no  form  of  its  own,  but  takes  that  of  surrounding  bodies, 

WE  HAVE  A  LIQUID. 

There  are  two  forces;  one  tending  to  hold  the  particles 
together,  aD  attractive  force,  cohesion ,  and  besides  this 
another,  which  tends  to  separate  or  drive  them  apart,  a 

repulsive  force,  or 
heat.  In  ice,  we 
have  a  solid  body, 
in  which  the  atoms 
are  held  firmly  to¬ 
gether  ;  by  means 
of  a  slight  amount 
of  heat,  the  cohe¬ 
sion  between  the 
particles  is  weak¬ 
ened,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  water,  or 
liquid,  and  with 
still  more  heat,  the 
attraction  of  the 
Fig.  2.  WATER  AND  STEAM.  atoms  is  quiteover- 
come,  and  we  have  steam,  an  air-like  or  gaseous  form,  in 
which  the  atoms  repel  or  fly  off  from  one  another.  The 
difference  in  the  space  occupied  by  water  in  these  two 
states,  is  seen  in  the  diagram,  figure  2.  A  cubic  inch  of 
water,  when  turned  to  steam,  will  occupy  1,700  times  the 
space.  But  some  of  the  peculiar  and  important  effects 
of  heat  will  be  given  in  future  talks.  All  that  we  wish 
to  show  now  is,  that  heat  is  opposed  to  cohesion,  and 
that  nearly  all  forms  of  matter  may  be  made  to  appear 

AS  SOLID,  LIQUID,  OR  GAS, 

by  the  use  of  that  wonderful  force  known  as  heat.  Co¬ 
hesion  is  a  force  that  acts  at  distances  so  small  that  we 
can  not  conceive  how  minute  they  are.  If  we  break  a 
piece  of  glass  or  steel,  it  makes  no 
difference  how  firmly  we  may  press  the 
broken  surfaces  together,  they  will  not 
cohere.  If  we  take  two  bullets  and  cut 
away  apiece  from  each  (fig.  3),  to  leave 
a  smooth  bright  surface,  and  then 
forcibly  bring  these  surfaces  together, 
with  a  slight  twist  (fig.  4),  they  will  cohere  so  firmly  that 
yon  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  pull  them  apart.  The  lead 
being  soft,  it  allows  us  to  bring  some  of  the  particles 
near  enough  together  for  the  cohesive  force  to  act.  If 
the  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  a  body  is  readily 
overcome  by  a  blow,  and  it  breaks  readily,  we  say  that 

IT  IS  BRITTLE  ;  BRITTLENESS 

then  is  a  property  of  matter  due  to  the  strength  of  co¬ 
hesion;  glass,  ice.  and  sugar,  are  examples  of  brittle¬ 
ness.  If  the  force  of  cohesion  allows  the  body  to  be  bent 
in  any  direction  without  breaking— of  which  we  have 
good  illustrations  in  lead  or  India-rubber,  we  say  that 

IT  HAS  FLEXIBILITY, 

which  is  another  property  of  matter.  If  a  substance  can 
be  beaten  into  another  shape  without  breaking,  as  can 
be  done  with  iron,  gold,  or  still  easier,  lead,  it  is 

SAID  TO  BE  MALLEABLE, 

a  long  word  that  comes  from  Malleus,  the  Latin  for  ham¬ 
mer.  If  by  pulling  at  a  substance,  as  in  working  candy, 
we  can  draw  it  out  without  breaking,  we  say  that  it  is 
ductile.  Wires  are  made  from  iron,  copper,  or  other 
metals,  by  drawing  them  through  holes  in  a  steel  plate; 
these  holes  are  smaller  and  smaller,  so  that  starting  with 
a  piece  of  iron  the  size  and  length  of 
a  lead-pencil,  and  drawing  it  each  time 
through  a  smaller  hole,  the  iron  will 
appear  as  a  wire  as  fine  as  a  thread, 
and  several  hundred  feet  in  length. 

The  cohesion  between  the  particles 
being  weak  enough  to  allow  this 
change  of  form  to  take  place,  and  yet 
strong  enough  To  prevent  breaking. 

All  these  properties— Flexibility,  Mal¬ 
leability,  Ductility,  and  Tenacity— are 
due  to  degrees  of  the  force  of  cohesion, 
and  are  only  found  in  substances  that  are  comparatively 
soft.  Hardness  is  the  opposite  of  softness,  and  we  find 
that  hard  substances  are  brittle.  Many  bodies,  when 
bent  or  pressed  out  of  their  usual  shape,  recover  their 
form  when  left  to  themselves.  This  property 

IS  CALLED  ELASTICITY, 

and  is  the  opposite  of  brittleness.  A  ball  of  ivory  or 
glass  when  it  falls  upon  a  hard  surface  is  thrown  out  of 
shape  by  the  blow,  but  it  at  once  recovers  its  shape,  and 
in  doing  this  rebounds  ;  a  piece  of  steel  or  of  whalebone 
are  other  examples  of  elasticity.  The  ability  to  change 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  3. 


the  strength  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  a  metal, 
and  make  it  hard  or  soft,  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
We  do  this,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  in  the  operations 

OF  ANNEALING  AND  TEMPERING. 

If  a  piece  of  steel  be  heated  red-hot,  and  then  suddenly 
plunged  into  water,  it  will  be  very  hard  and  brittle.  If 
it  be  heated  in  the  same  manner  and  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  it  will  be  soft  and  flexible,  and  have  the  other 
properties  that  accompany  softness.  A  skillful  worker 
in  metals  will,  by  a  proper  management  of  the  heating 
and  cooling,  bring  steel  and  other  metals  to  t ho  hardness 
or  softness,  required  for  various  uses _ The  terms 


COHESION  AND  ADHESION  ' 

do  not  mean  exactly  the  same ;  Cohesion  is  the  force  that 
holds  together  particles  of  matter  of  the  same  kind. 


Adhesion  is  the  force 
that  holds  particles  of 
a  different  kind  to¬ 
gether.  We  can  not 
make  two  pieces  of 
wood  or  two  bits  of 
paper  cohere ;  but  if 
we  put  a  thin  film  of 
glue  between  the  pieces 
of  wood,  that  adheres 
to  each  and  holds  both 
together.  So  we  use 
mucilage  or  paste  to 
make  two  pieces  of 
paper  adhere.  Quick¬ 
silver  will  not  adhere 


Fig.  5. — CAPILLARY  TUBES. 


to  the  smooth  surface  of  a  plate,  but  the  drops  will 
roll  about;  while  drops  of  water  or  of  oil  will  ad¬ 
here  to  the  plate  or  wet  it  at  once.  The  adhesion  be¬ 
tween  a  liquid  and  a  solid— or  between  some  liquids  and 
some  solids— is  shown  by  placing  a  small  glass  tube  in 
water,  or  other  liquid  that  will  adhere  to,  or  wet  the  glass. 
If  the  tube,  a ,  figure  5,  is  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  is  placed  in  water,  the  -liquid  will  rise  in  it  a 
quarter  of  an  inch ;  if  the  lube,  b ,  has  a  bore  only  half 
that  of  a,  the  water  will  rise  twice  as  high,  or  half  an 
inch,  and  so  on,  the  smaller  the  tube,  the  higher  the  liquid 
will  rise.  This  adhesion  between  the  liquid  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tube  above  illustrated  is  called 


CAPILLARY  ATTRACTION. 

The  word  capillary  comes  from  the  Latin  capillus ,  a 
hair,  as  it  is  the  strongest  in  very  minute  or  hair-like 
tubes.  It  is  a  real  force,  able  to  overcome  the  attraction 
of  gravitation,  and  raise  the  liquid  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  surface  of  that  in  the  dish.  Because  this 
was  first  noticed  in  small  tubes,  it  keeps  the  name 
“  capillary  attraction, ”  but  it  is  exercised  by  flat  surfaces, 


Fig.  6.— CAPILLARY  PLATES. 


and,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  changing  names  “surface 
attraction”  would  better  describe  it.  You  can  try  a 


place  where  it  is  burned,  by  the  wick,  and  by  capillary 
attraction.  The  cotton  fiores  of  the  wick  present  a 
great  number  of  surfaces  very  close  together,  and  the  oil 
rises  between  these,  just  as  it  does  through  fine  glass 
tubes,  or  between  the  plates  of  glass.  But  there  are 
still  other  important  applications  of  Capillary  At¬ 
traction,  which  I  must  leave  until  another  time. 


Tl»e  Doctor’s  Correspondence. 

“WHO  IS  UNCLE  HAL?” 

do  you  ask.  He  is  of  course  “Uncle  Hal,”  and  we  call 
him  so,  because  he  is  an  uncle,  and  his  name  is  Hal. 
Though  he  has  nephews  and  nieces,  he  is  not  an  old  fel¬ 
low  like  myself— in  fact,  he  is  rather  a  young  uncle,  and 
not  so  very  many  years  have  passed  since  he  was  a 
farmer’s  boy,  that  he  has  forgotten  how  farmers’  boys 
feel  and  act.  In  fact  he  is’  as  you  will  find  out,  up  to  all  | 
the  ways  of  a  boy’s  country  life,  and  while  I  would  not 
have  you  by  any  means  forget  the  “  Old  Doctor,”  I  want 
you  to  take  kindly  to  the  “Young  Doctor,”  for  he  is  a 
doctor  as  well  as  an  uncle,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  prove  an 
excellent  uncle  to  our  many  Boys  and  Girls. 


I 


THE  SIZE  OF  CITIES. 

“  T.  Z.  S.”  writes  from  Conn,  that  she  and  another  have 
a  dispute  as  to  the  relative  size  of  London  (Eng.)  and 
Yedo,  or  Jeddo  (Japan),  and  that  they  have  decided  to 
leave  the  matter  to  me.  I  have  a  poor  memory  for 
figures,  but  in  this  case  I  can  appeal  to  the  authorities. 
The  latest  edition  of  Chamber’s  Encyclopiedia  (1877)  says 
that  the  population  of  London  was  at  the  last  census 
(1871)  3,251,804.  As  to  the  population  of  Yedo  or  Jeddo— 
it  being  written  both  ways — we  have  no  census  but  only 
estimates.  Its  population  has  been  stated  at  all  the  way 
from  1,500,000,  to  3,000,000.  and  some  writers  think  that 
even  the  lowest  of  these  figures  is  too  high.  The  proba¬ 
bilities  are  that  London  is  much  the  largest,  but  here  are 
the  statements  from  the  best  source  that  I  have  at  hand, 
and  my  young  friends  must  “  decide  ”  for  themselves. 

CITIES  ARE  NOT  SO  LARGE 

as  a  general  thing  as  people  suppose.  I  came  across  not 
long  ago  a  carefully  prepared  article  on  population,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  there  were  in  the  whole  world 
only  215  cities  with  over  100,000  inhabitants ;  29  with  a 
half  a  million  or  more,  and  only  nine  containing  over  a 
million,  and  of  these  nine,  four  are  in  China.  In  the 
order  of  their  population  they  stand  :  London.  Paris,  New 
York  (including  Brooklyn),  Vienna,  Berlin,  Canton,  and 
three  other  Chinese  cities. 


A  STEAM  WHISTLE  PUTS  OUT  A  FLAME. 

A  correspondent  in  Ohio  writes  that  he  has  upon  the 
boiler  in  his  factory  a  steam  whistle,  and  that  this,  when 
blown,  will  put  out  the  lamp  in  a  lantern  placed  20  or  39 
feet  away  from  it.  He  writes  to  “The  Doctor”  to  ask 
the  reason  why.  If  “  H.  L.  L.,”  could  see  the  air  when  the. 
whistle  was  blowing,  he  would  observe  that  it  was  thrown 
into  waves,  much  as  the  surface  of  water  is  disturbed 
when  a  stone  is  dropped  into  it.  But  while  the  waves  in 
the  water  move  horizontally  only,  those  in  the  air  move 
in  every  direction.  This  disturbance  of  the  air  may  be 
sufficient  to  put  out  the  lamp,  just  as  a  very  slight  put!' 
across  the  top  of  a  lamp  chimney  will  extinguish  the 
flame.  But  there  may  be  another  cause.  The  lantern  is 
surrounded  by  glass;  that  glass  if  struck  will  vibrate,  and 
give  off  a  sound  ;  if  the  note  of  the  whistle  has  the  same 
pitch  as  that  of  the  glass,  the  glass  will  vibrate  when  the 
whistle  is  sounded,  and  its  vibration  so  disturb  the  air 
within  the  lantern  as  to  put  out  the  flame.  To  find  out  if 
this  is  the  cause,  try  other  lanterns  under  like  conditions. 


VERY  PRETTY  EXPERIMENT, 

showing  at  once  the  force  of  capillary  attraction,  and  the 
fact  that  it  takes  place  with  flat  surfaces,  by  means  of 
two  pieces  of  window  glass.  Take  two  pieces  of  clean 
glass  of  the  same  size,  and  place  them  as  shown  in  figure 
6.  They  should  quite  touch  at  two  edges,  as  seen  at  the 
left  hand,  and  be  a  little  apart  at  the  other  edges.  By 
placing  a  small  bit  of  stick  to  keep  two  edges  open,  and 
binding  the  pieces  of  glass  together  with  a  coarse  thread 
or  small  twine,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  them  in  place. 
In  order  to  see  the  liquid  plainly,  it  should  be  colored  by 
adding  a  little  ink.  The  glasses  being  set  in  a  plate  or 
other  dish  containing  the  colored  water,  the  liquid  will 
at  once  rise,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  rising  the  high¬ 
est  where  the  surfaces  are  the  nearest  together,  and  lower 
where  they  are  farther  apart,  and  forming  a  beautiful 
curve.  Capillary  attraction  is  shown  whenever  a  porous 
body  is  placed  in  a  liquid  that  will  wet  it ;  thus  if  a  lump 
of  sugar  placed  in  a  spoon  has  its  lower  part  merely 
touched  to  your  coffee  or  tea,  those  liquids  will  rise  at 
once,  by  capillary  attraction,  and  wet  the  whole  lump. 
We  make 

A  FREQUENT  USE  OF  THIS  FORCE, 
and  though  a  small  affair,  its  application  has  much  to  do 
with  our  daily — or  rather  nightly— comfort.  In  our  lamps 
the  oil  is  burned  at  a  point,  often  some  inches,  above 
the  part  of  the  lamp  that  holds  it ;  it  is  brought  up  to  the 


Our  I*uzzIe-JBox. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

J.  I  am  composed  of  19  letters  : 

My  8,  9,  14,  is  a  young  animal. 

My  1,  0,  3,  4.  is  part  of  a  house. 

My  7,  2,  11,  12.  is  a  distance. 

My  13,  17,  10,  is  often  a  disagreeable  answer. 

My  10,  5,  17,  15,  is  much  to  be  dreaded. 

My  18,  12,  1,  19,  is  a  reptile. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  poet.  Emma. 
2.  1  am  composed  of  9  letters : 

My  0,  8,  7,  2,  is  a  girl’s  name. 

My  5,  4,  1.  9,  is  the  name  of  a  college. 

Mv  7,  9,  4,  is  a  kind  of  drink. 

My  6,  9,  1,  is  a  fish. 

My  3,  6, 1,  7,  is  a  thick  fabric. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  General. 

J.  C.  II. 

PUZZLE  WITHIN  A  PUZZLE. 

Nhew  yrn  dirht  snaphep  ot  eb  vm  nodecs  eh  yam  veak 
ym  strif  papdile  ot  mih;  ym  lowlie  si  a  drib.  Hautboy, 
diamond  puzzle. 

1.  Part  of  a  bowl.  2.  A  color.  3.  Convenient.  4.  To 
diminish.  5.  A  city.  6.  Fractured  and  torn.  7.  Heathen 
gods.  8.  A  number.  9.  Part  of  a  room. 

The  central  letters,  read  across  and  downward,  form  a 
city.  Nip. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  a  verb, 

My  second  not  jolly, 

My  whole  is  a  poem — 

One  censuring  folly.  Wilks. 
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ACROSTIC. 

1.  One  of  the  books  of  the  Bible. 

2.  One  of  the  circles  of  the  globe. 

3.  One  of  the  United  States. 

4.  A  country  of  Europe. 

5.  A  continent  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

6.  A  far  northern  country. 

7.  A  city  of  the  United  States. 

8.  A  kingdom  of  Europe. 

9.  A  French  word,  meaning  a  jewel. 

10.  A  large  river  of  North  America. 

11.  The  capital  of  a  Western  State. 

12.  A  town  in  Indiana. 

13.  A  river  on  the  border  of  the  United  States. 

The  initials  form  the  name  of  a  well-known  Statesman. 

O.  L.  Rice. 

SYNCOPATIONS. 

(Omit  one  letter  from  the  original  word — e.  g.,  synco¬ 
pate  a  scow,  and  leave  an  animal.  Answer — boat,  bat.) 

1.  Syncopate  a  bird  and  leave  a  domestic  animal. 

2.  Syncopate  a  vehicle  and  leave  another  domestic 
animal. 

3.  Syncopate  an  article  of  food  and  leave  an  ornament. 

4.  Syncopate  another  article  of  food  and  leave  a  house¬ 
hold  article. 

5.  Syncopate  a  measurer  of  time  and  leave  a  fowl. 

6.  Syncopate  distress  and  leave  a  household  utensil. 

7.  Syncopate  a  garment  and  leave  a  dwelling. 

8.  Syncopate  a  burden  and  leave  a  boy. 

9.  Syncopate  a  coin  and  leave  a  stamp.  Isola. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  blanks  in  each  sentence  with  the  same  word 

transposed— e.  g .,  Be - and - to  the  music.  Fill  the 

first  blank  with  “  silent,”  and  transpose  it  to  “listen,” 
for  the  second  blank.) 

1.  I  always  made  him  a - of  my - . 

2.  Are  you  at  the - still  ? 

3.  That — —will - our  dresses. 

4.  I  noticed  her - as  she - by. 

5.  We  heard  the - plainly  as  we  crossed  the - . 

T.  Aylor. 

AN  ENIGMATICAL  TEA-TABLE. 

1.  A  man  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

2.  What  ladies  dresses  are  sometimes  made  of,  with 
the  first  letter  changed. 

3.  A  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

4.  A  mother  and  two  boys. 

5.  Part  of  a  wagon. 

6.  What  invalids  often  have,  and  what  they  give  the 
doctor. 

7.  What  you  often  do  for  amusement,  with  a  primary 
letter  added. 

8.  An  abbreviation  of  one  of  the  United  States,  and 
some  young  ladies. 

9.  A  too)  and  some  wise  men. 

10.  Two-thirds  of  what  the  sun  sheds,  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  tea-service. 

CONCEALED  TREES. 

1.  Johnnie,  you  arc  splashing  that  water  around, 
terribly  1 

2.  It  is  rather  overwhelming,  I  must  confess. 

3.  I  thought  I  was  doing  it  up  in  elegant  style. 

4.  If  I  grow  too  demonstrative  you  must  chide  me. 

5.  It  was  the  most  popular  church  in  the  country. 

6.  The  pastor  is  now  ill  in  Denmark. 

7.  You  will  find  Sam  a  pleasant  companion. 

pi. 


ly,  this  paralyzes  it  so  that  it  cannot  fly,  after  which  it 
may  be  taken  in  the  hand  and  boxed.  To  kill  insects  I 
take  a  glass  jar  with  screw  top,  and  place  in  the  bottom 
a  lump  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  as  large  as  a  Albert, 
pack  a  lot  of  paper  over  it  to  keep  it  in  place,  put  in  the 


Fig.  1.— SETTING  BOARD. 


insects,  and  leave  them  from  15  to  30  minutes  or  more. 
[The  Cyanide  is  used  by  photographers  and  others,  and 
is  sold  by  druggists  in  fragments  looking  somewhat  like 
white  marble.  It  is  a  most  deadly  poison,  and  should  be 
used  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  dangerous  qualities. 
When  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  jar  and  covered  with 
paper,  it  will  give  off  a  deadly  gas,  and  kill  the  insects 
placed  within  its  reach.  Ed.]  Chloroform  and  Ether  are 
nuisances,  and  should  not  be  used,  as  insects  killed  with 
either  of  these  are  so  rigid  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
set  them.  I  enclose  rough  sketches  of  my  way  of  set¬ 
ting.  I  make  my  boards  as  follows :  Take  a  pine  board 
about  one  foot  square,  and  f-  inch  think,  cut  grooves 
through  it  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  A  strip  of  wood  the  length 
of  the  width  of  the  board,  and  H  inch  wide,  is  nailed 
edgewise,  across  the  grain  of  the  board,  and  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  edge,  to  form  legs,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
board  from  warping.  A  sectional  side  view  of  one  of  these 
setting  boards  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  On  the  underside,  over 
the  grooves  tack  strips  of  cork  to  receive  the  pins  which 
should  be  stuck  down  through  the  cork  so  that  about  [ 
of  an  inch  of  the  pin  projects  above  tbe  insect.  Having 
pinned  the  insect  in  the  groove,  spread  the  wings  by 
means  of  “setting  needles,”  (which  are  common  stout 
needles  forced  eye  foremost  into  slender  pine  handles), 
and  place  strips  of  cardboard  or  other  smooth  paper  over 
the  wings,  and  confine  by  pins  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  giving  the  wings  the  proper  position  with  the  set¬ 
ting  needles.  On  large  specimens  another,  and  wider, 

strip  should  be 

jiff  '  |!jf|  placed  over  the 

11  IS  wings  to  keep 

Fig.  3.— SETTING  BOARD,  side  vraw.  them  from  curl- 


A  roalpup  tewrir,  askpegin  fo  bet  canoe  lagphrete,  red- 
snow  therhew  hot  snew  own  metitstraud  hurthog  liet 
tals  treaw  liwl  eb  shref. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JUNE  NUMBER. 

Drop-Letter  Puzzle.— 1.  Myrmidon.  2.  Judicature.  3. 
Haversack.  4.  Serpentine.  5.  Treacherous.  6.  Frankincense. 

Pi.— Glycerine  is  a  substance  contained  in  the  fat  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  also  in  some  vegetable  substances,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  chemical  processes. 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  Infelice.  By  Miss  Augusta  J. 
Evans.  2.  Grieving  for  misfortunes  is  adding  gall  to  worm¬ 
wood. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Wearisome.  2.  Disobedience.  3.  Ejacu¬ 
lates.  4.  Escapade.  5.  Imprisonment.  6.  Greediness.  7. 
Particular.  8.  Chrysalis.  9.  Indomitable.  10  Malevolent. 

A  Metagram  Puzzle.— Tbe  central  word  is  “ Prospect," 
from  which  may  be  made  the  various  things  illustrated 
around  it— post,  store,  rose,  top,  props,  rope,  cot,  and  pot. 

Metagram.— Town  :  from  which  may  be  made  the  words 
—on,  to,  ton,  two,  won,  no,  not,  own,  tow,  wot,  now. 


Scattered  Square.  ' 

FARE 
AREA 
REA  R 
EARS 


Cross  -  Words.  —  1.  New 
York.  2.  Machpelah. 

Easy  Rhymes.— Lad,  clad, 
bail,  dad,  mad,  sad,  glad, 
brad,  gad. 

Charade.— Dogma. 


Puzzles,  answers,  and  such  matters  as  were  formerly 
directed  to  “  Aunt  Sue,”  may  hereafter  be  sent  to  “  The 
Doctor,”  No.  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


How  to  Collect  ISiittcrllics. 

We  have  already  had  something  about  preserving  but¬ 
terflies,  aDd  now  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  of  Natick,  Mass., 
sends  his  methods,  which  will  be  useful  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  specimens  of  the  destructive  or  harmless 
species.  He  writes  as  follows :  “To  capture  butterflies, 
I  use  a  net  made  thus :  take  an  iron  or  brass  wire  about 
Vuth  inch  in  diameter,  aud  bend  it  into  a  circle  about 
one  foot  in  diameter,  and  twist  the  ends  together  to  form 
a  handle  about  four  inches  long;  this  is  to  be  inserted  in 
a  hole  bored  in  the  end  of  a  stick,  which  should  be  from 
4  to  6  ft.  long.  The  net  is  of  mosquito-netting,  or  mus¬ 
lin,  about  2  ft.  deep,  and  tapered  to  about  6  inches  iu 
diameter  at  the  bottom.  In  capturing,  the  net  is  thrown 
over  the  insect,  and  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist  the  bottom  of 
the  net  is  thrown  across  the  mouth,  thus  closing  it. 
Wait  until  the  insect  stops  fluttering— which  a  butterfly 
will  soon  do,— resting  with  the  wings  closed  over  the 
back;  grasp  the  insect  under  the  wings,  and  pinch  firm¬ 


ing  iu  drying.  AU  specimens  should  remain  on  the 
boards  at  least  a  week,  and  large  ones  from  2  to  4  weeks 
or  even  more.  If  removed  too  soon,  the  wings  will  sag, 
or  warp.  Young  collectors  should  especially  bear  in 
mind  never  to  touch  a  butterfly’s  wings  with  the  fingers, 
but  in  handling  always  take  them  by  the  thorax,  under 
the  wings.  I  think  the  use  of  threads  over  tbe  wings,  as 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  would  be  likely  to  rub 
or  deface  the  iusect,  besides  they  would  not  hold  so 
smoothly  as  paper.  Pins  should  never  be  stuck  through 
the  wings,  as  they  deface  the  specimen.  I  keep  my  set- 
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ing,  or  at  least  a  part  of  one,  that  we  often  hear. 


ting  boards  in  a  “  drying  case,”  (fig.  3),  which  is  a  case 
with  a  frame  door  covered  with  wire  gauze  to  exclude 
insects,  and  admit  air.  The  boards  are  placed  one  above 
another,  like  shelves,  strips  of  wood  being  nailed  to  the 
sides  of  the  case  to  support  them,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  After  insects  are  dry,  they  should  be  placed  in 
air-tight  boxes  with  glass  covers,  and  a  small  piece  of  a 
sponge  kept  wet  with  creosote  should  be  placed  in  each 
box  to  keep  out  destructive  insects,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  injure  them.  Camphor  should  not  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  specimens.  A  case  of 
shallow  drawers,  about  two  inches  deep,  and  made  to 
take  12x16  inch  glass,  is  very  good,  to  keep  insects  in. 
Butterflies  should  be  kept  in  the  dark,  as  light  injures 
them.  Butterflies  intended  for  exchange  with  other  col¬ 
lectors  should  not  he  set,  but  dried  with  closed  wings, 
and  placed  in  small  paper  envelopes.  They  may  he  set 
at  any  time  by  placing  the  envelopes  in  a  dish  of  damp 
sand,  covered  air  tight,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  two 
or  three  days.  Insect-pins  may  be  purchased  of  tax¬ 
idermists  and  others  for  about  $1.25  per  thousand, 
and  are  vastly  better  than  common  pins  for  all  insects. 


N.  B.  Caution. — All  our  talk  about  catching  and  pre¬ 
serving  butterflies  and  other  insects  lias  heretofore  ap¬ 
peared  in  tbe  Boys  and  Girls’  Columns,  for  tbe  reason 
that  tbe  questions  Concerning  them  have  come  from  the 
older  boys  and  girls.  Some  do  not  like  tbe  idea  of  en¬ 
couraging  children  to  take  life.  But  it  must  be  remember- 
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ed  that  the  most  beautiful  butterflies  and  mollis  arc,  in 
their  caterpillar  state,  exceedingly  destructive  to  plants  ; 
besides  this,  they  naturally  live  but  a  few  days,  and  then 
die  a  lingering  death  with  broken  an  1  torn  wings,  and  if 
we  can  give  them  a  sudden  and  painless  death,  there  is 
no  cruelty  exercised.  But  our  trouble  with  this  article 
is,  that  it  advises  the  use  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  which 
is  a  very  dangerous  poison.  If  a  lump  of  it  be  placed  iu 
the  bottom  of  a  jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  kept 
there ,  well  covered  with  paper  pressed  down  over  it,  no 
harm  can  come  of  it.  The  vapor  it  gives  off  kills  the  in¬ 
sects.  The  article  should  not  be  handled,  or  removed  in 
any  manner,  but  kept  for  this  purpose  aloue  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  it  is  poisonous.  So  we  say  to  every 
hoy  and  girl  disposed  to  try  it,  show  this  article  to  your 
parents,  and  if  they  approve,  all  right.  If  they  say  “  No  ” 
— let  that  settle  it.  But  first  be  sure  and  ask  your  parents. 


Tlie  Trapper  CsnigTit. 

Last  month  I  gave  you  some  of  my  experience  in  trap¬ 
ping  woodchucks,  which  resulted,  as  you  may  recollect, 
in  an  outgo  of  some  of  the  traps  with  which  the  wood¬ 
chucks  had  nothing  to  do.  Not  to  he  discouraged  by 
anything  so  trivial  as  a  failure,  I  turned  my  attention  the 
next  season  towards  another  race  of  animals  which 
abounded  in  our  neighborhood,  and,  like  the  woodchuck, 
was  also  a  nuisance,  though  not  so  great  a  one  as  the 
woodchuck,  aud  withal  a  wild  beast  of  more  gentle  habits, 
less  knowing  in  those  things  which  oppose  the  success 
of  the  youthful  hunter,  and  therefore  the  easier  to  he  led 
into  a  trap.  These  tender  creatures — of  course,  I  am 
talking  about  hares,  but  as  every  one  in  the  country  calls 
them  rabbits,  I  shall  be  obliged,  in  order  to  be.  under¬ 
stood,  to  say  “rabbits”  too— hut,  nevertheless,  they  are 
hares. — Well,  these  animals,  which  as  far  as  their  ears  go 
(and  they  go  a  good  ways  sometimes),  are  rivals  of  a 
much  larger  and  sterner  animal,  often  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden  and  more  noted  for  the  lightness  and  activity  of 
its  hind  legs,  upon  the  least,  provocation,  than  for  the 
highest  type  of  wisdom.  Some  people,  who  are  more 
otherwise  than  wise,  claim  that  there  is  a  jealousy  between 
rabbits  and  mules,  but  this  I  do  not  believe,  because  all 
this  about  the  subject  of  ears  is  pure  and  simple  hearsay. 
However  gentle  and  timid  the  rabbit  may  be,  they  have 
teeth  aud  know  how  to  use  them,  especially  upon  young 
trees.  The  orchards  had  been  badly  injured  the  winter 
before,  aud  this  trouble  must  be  stopped.  The  word  had 
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gone  forth,  catch  them,  in  early  winter  when  they  are 
fat— if  you  can,  but  catch  them  at  any  time.  For  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  these  enemies  I  brought  into  use  all  the  boxes 
that  I  could  find,  that  were  large  enough  to  hold  my  prey 
and  not  too  large  to  carry  to  the  rabbit  bank  near  the 
orchard.  Saleratus  and  scap  boxes  were  the  first  choice. 
I  then  prepared  a  number  of  “  figure  fours,”  which  I  will 
take  it  for  granted  you  have  both  seen,  and  know  how  to 
make  and  set.  If  you  don’t  know,  ask  your  big  brother, 
and  if  he  doesn’t  know— well  1  he  ought  to. 

I  was  not  the  only  boy  in  our  neighborhood  that  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  into  the  rabbit  business— such 
things  are  catching.  Harry  Culver,  our  next  neighbor’s 
boy,  had  prepared  for  trapping  in  much  the  same  way  as 
myself,  and  located  his  traps  (as  our  orchards  joined, 
with  only  a  fence  between)  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
place  where  mine  were  set.  Young  Culver  did  not  in¬ 
herit  the  best  disposition  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  was  said  to  have  a  bad  eye.  I  visited 
my  traps  every  morning  regularly,  with  no  success.  The 
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rabbits  had  evidently  been  about,  as  I  could  see  their 
tracks.  Harry  would  frequently  have  game  for  his  trouble, 
as  he  would  boastingly  tell  me  when  I  would  meet  him 
on  the  way  to  town — but  not  a  hair  (hare)  for  me.  Things 
did  not  look  just  right,  and,  if  I  must  confess  it,  I  began 
to  grow  suspicious.  Harry  always  visited  his  traps  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  while  I  was  driving  in  the 
cows,  and  doing  the  other  chores,  leaving  the  private  en¬ 
terprise  until  after  breakfast,  and  while  I  was  taking  the 
cows  to  the  back  pasture.  I  had  often  been  told  tliat  “  the 


early  bird  catches  the  worm,”  and  I  began  to  think  the 
early  boy’s  trap  catches  the  rabbit,  so  I  concluded  to 
make  an  early  call  upon  my  soap  boxes  and  “  figure- 
fours,”  and  if  not  “  healthier  and  wealthier,”  I  might  be, 
perhaps,  “  wiser  ”  than  in  the  past.  That  I  did  not  herald 
my  coming  with  shouts  may  be  presumed.  Proceeding 
quietly  and  cautiously,  and  taking  advantage  of  every 
clump  of  bushes  or  other  shelter,  I  approached  and  made 
a  brief  survey  of  the  field.  I  was  certain  that  young  Cul¬ 
ver  was  ahead  of  me,  that  he  was  kneeling  before  one  of 
my  traps,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  removing  a  real  live 
rabbit  1  You  may  imagine  how  I  felt.  He  was  a  much 
larger  boy  than  I,  and  to  rush  upon  him  would  be  only 
throwing  myself  into  his  hands  for  a  sound  thrashing.  I 
felt  in  my  pockets,  as  every  boy  will  in  cases  of  emerg¬ 
ency,  and  found  there,  among  a  multitude  of  weighty  and 
important  things,  a  small  but  very  stout  cord  which  had 
been  used  in  tying  up  a  calf.  I  could  see  that  Master 
Harry  was  entirely  absorbed  in  his  business,  and  besides 
his  legs  were  astride  a  young  tree,  and  free  from  the 
ground,  as  he  was  resting  on  his  knees  and  tip-toes.  “I’ll 
have  him,”  I  said  to  myself,  and  quietly  made  the  most 
of  the  precious  moments.  The  artist  has  given  you  per¬ 
haps  the  most  absorbing  scene  in  this  drama  of  “  Catch¬ 
ing  and  Getting  Caught”— but  as  it  was  not  taken  by  a 
photographer  on  the  spot,  there  are  certain  minor  points 
that  are  not  as  life-like  as  they  might  have  been.  For 
example,  justice  is  not  done  to  Culver’s  nose;  it  was 
even  sharper  than  represented.  Whatever  I  say  of  that 
boy,  I  must  give  him  credit  for  being  sharp— some  called 
him  a  sharper.  Well!  you  may  ask  what  didido  with 
the  young  thief.  Nothing  rash,  I  assure  you.  There  was 
too  much  of.a  joke  to  it  for  Harry  to  get  mad,  and  as  for 
my  part,  I  had  no  great  desire  to  punish  the  poor  fellow 
farther.  He  not  only  acknowledged  that  he  was  caught, 
and  according  to  the  trappers’  laws,  was  at  my  disposal ; 
but  before  releasing  him  I  put  several  questions  to  the 
culprit,  which  bore  upon  my  previous  poor  success  in 
securing  rabbits,  which  resulted  in  his  telling  me  that 
two-thirds  of  all  the  rabbit  skins  he  had  belonged  by 
right  of  capture  to  mo.  If  I  would  say  nothing  about  his 
dishonesty  and  detection  he  would  bring  me  my  proper 
share  of  the  month’s  returns.  To  this  I  consented,  pro¬ 
vided  he  would  just  return  with  the  skins,  the  steel  traps 
which  I  lost  the  year  before.  The  whole  matter  was  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  me.  I  gained  a  warm 
and  trusty  friend  instead  of  making  an  enemy,  and  until 
this  day  no  other  person  has  known  the  experience  of 
that  early  morning  call — not  even  the  folks  at  home,  who 
wondered  why  I  was  gone  so  long — except  those  who 
were  the  chief  and  the  only  actors  in  a  drama  which 
might  be  entitled  “How  the  Trapper  was  Caught  at  his 
Own  Game.”  But  it  was  not  at  his  own  game  altogether; 


it  was  my  rabbit,  and  I  took  it  home  as  my  first  “  catch.” 
I  give  this  story  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  American 
Agricu.ltui'ist  only  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Harry  Culver, 
who  is  now  a  wholesale  hide  dealer  near— Uncle  Hal. 


Hats  for  our  Horses. 

Probably  every,  or  nearly  every,  one  of  you  boys  and 
girls,  who  live  upon  the  farm,  has  seen  a  hat  upon  a 
horse.  Perhaps  you  who  read  this  have  put  your  own 
hat  upon  old  Dobbin’s  head,  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing 
how  queer  the  old  horse  would  look;  or  it  may  be  that 
your  sister  has  placed  her  bonnet  on  the  head  of  a  fa¬ 
vorite  colt,  and  witnessed  a  comical  sight,  and,  at  last, 
perhaps,  the  colt  wishing  to  have  his  share  of  the  fun, 
her  charming  and  much  prized  bonnet  has  been  the 
worse  for  the  trial.  In  the  accompanying  engravings  we 
show  the  heads  of  two  city  horses  provided  with  hats; 
these  are  very  different  in  every  way,  but  appropriate  to 
their  respective  wearers.  What  a  fine  head  the  first  one 
is,  we  only  wish  we  could  have  given  space  to  show  the 
whole  animal.  How  pleasantness  and  pride  mingle  in 
every  part  of  the  face  and  neck  1  How  well  the  light 
airy  hat  becomes  its  wearer.  If  you  were  used  to  city 
ways  you  would  know  that  this  horse  is  one  of  the  sleek, 
well  kept  and  well  groomed  animals  belonging  either  to 
one  of  the  express  companies,  or  to  the  dray-man  of 
|  some  large  business  house,  as  it  is  among  these— aside 
from  the  carriage  horses  of  the  wealthy— that  we  find  the 
best  cared  for  animals.  The  driver  is  proud  of  his 
horses,  and  decorates  them  in  various  ways,  while  the 
horses  appear  to  enjoy  it,  and  proudly  look  down  upon 
j  the  poor  drudges  engaged  in  common  work. 

In  the  second  picture  we  see  a  good  old  worker,  who 
has  seen  many  days  of  hard  service— a  horse  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  for  the  work  he  has  done ;  if  we  cannot  admire  him 
for  a  smooth  coat,  agile  limbs,  and  a  display  of  high  life 
and  style,  which  his  counterpart  possesses.  His  hat  be¬ 
comes  him  also,  and  he  probably  thinks  as  much  of  it  as 
if  it  was  made  of  the  gayest  colors,  and  in  the  latest 
fashion.  Suppose  that,  in  imagination,  you  just  change 
the  hats,  and  slip  the  old  weather-beaten  straw  hat  on 
“  Beauty's  ”  head,  and  fasten  the  elaborate  red,  white, 
and  blue  head-gear  over  “  Old  John’s”  ears,  and  see  how 
you  like  the  change.  There  is  a  “  fitness  of  things  ” 
even  in  hats  for  horses,  and  we  think  our  artist  made 
very  good  selections  from  the  thousands  of  forms  to  be 
seen  every  day  in  the  large  city  of  New  York.  Old  John 
may  be  seen  every  day  at  the  markets,  and  is  not  the  only 
cart-horse  that  is  provided  with  a  hat.  Beauty  is  one  of 
the  many  gay  horses  which  look  so  proud  and  step  so 
high  as  they  dash  along  on  Broadway  with  the  gaily 
painted  and  gilded  express  wagons  and  grocers’  vehicles. 

We  have  a  purpose  in  giving  these  illustrations  to  our 
family  of  boys  and  girls.  You  know  how  much  more 
comfortable  it  is  to  have  a  good  broad-brimmed  hat  on 
your  own  head,  on  a  hot  sunny  day  in  August,  than  it  is 
to  stand  bare-headed  in  the  burning  sun.  Horses  are 
creatures  of  feeling,  much  like  ourselves,  and  deserve 
anything  which  will  add  to  their  comfort  while  doing  our 
hard  work.  It  is  a  very  humane  act  to  provide  horses 
with  some  sort  of  a  sun-shade  for  their  heads,  and  every 
boy  or  girl  old  enough  to  know  the  blessings  of  shade  in 
summer,  should  see  to  it  that  neither  “Fred,”  “Fan,” 
“  Charley,”  nor  other  horse  of  theirs  goes  to  work  in  the 
hot,  shadeless  field  without  some  sort  of  a  hat  to  wear. 
It  is  now  known  that  many  of  the  troubles  of  horses 


Fig.  2.— “old  john.” 


come  from  the  beating  of  the  hot  sun  directly  upon  their 
heads,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  provide,  besides  the 
shade,  a  wet  sponge  upon  the  head  to  keep  it  cool.  But 
a  simple  shade  will  answer ;  a  piece  of  strong  paper  will 
serve  as  long  as  it  lasts,  but  it  is  better  to  make  a  more 
durable  one  of  cotton  cloth.  The  girls  may  make  them 
as  fanciful  and  elaborate  as  they  please,  but  provide 
something;  the  horse  deserves  it;  and  all  hands  will 
profit  by  this  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  comforts 
and  health  of  the  most  useful  and  appreciative  of  animals. 
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Hon.  J>antel  F.  Keatty. 

Mayor  Daniel  F.  Beatty  of  Washington,  N.  J.,  the  famous 
piano  and  organ  manufacturer's  annual  midsummer  holiday 
offer  is  by  far  the  best  offer  of  its  kind  ever  before  put  out 
by  this  well-known,  successful  business  man. _ _ 

H.  W.  Johns'  Asbestos  Liquid  Paints  are  strictly  pure 
Linseed  Oil  Paints,  and  contain  no  water.  They  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  Paints  in  the  world. 


FINE  TEAS 


supplied  to  con¬ 
sumers  at  prices 
lower  than  ever 
known  before.  These  fine  qualities  seldom  reach  the  interior, 
being  solcl  only  in  large  citi'-s  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 
Send  lor  reduced  price-list,  and  compare  with  other  houses. 


CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  CO. 


P.  0.  Box  4236. 


8  Church  St.,  IV.  Y.  City. 


Toes  Protruding* ! 

Soiled  Stockings  I 

iSH»E  RILLS  JMHJSBLE  IN  AMOUNT 
WHAT  THEY  NEED  RE. 

All  these  ills  prevented  by  purchasing  for  children’s  wear 
either  the  <A.S.T.C3> 

BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  or  SILVER 

TIPPED  S  H  O  E  ^  . 

nsr 

Liquid  Paints,  Roofing,  Boiler  Covering's, 

Steam  Packing,  Sheathings,  Fire  Proof  Coatings. 
Cements,  &c.  Send  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 

H.W.  JOHNS’  IVi’F’CC0.87MAIDtN  LAME,  N.Y, 


iprovement  for 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest.  83?"  Bern  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Manul’g  Co., 
1123  CHESTN UT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


ASK  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  FOR 

AND  NOT 

_ _ _ _ _ _ WEAR  OUT. 

By  mail  30c.— AUTOMATIC  Eye  Glass  Holder,  by  mail 
25c.— Birch’s  Tat.  Key  Ring,  10e..— Circulars  free. 

J.  8.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


BEST  IS  CHEAPEST  THOUGH  IT  MAT  COST  A  LITTLE  MOKE! 


LEWIS’  CONDENSED 

BAKSIG 

POWDER 

Made  from  Refined  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar.  Recommended  by  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.) 
Board  of  Health,  and  by  the  first  chemists  in  the  United  States.  We  will  pay  81,000.00  for  any  ALUM  or  other 
adulteration  found  in  this  Powder.  A  pound  can  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

Manufactured  by  THE  G,  T.  LEWIS  &  MENZIES  CO.,  Philadelphia, 

"BEAUTS  MID-SUMMER  HOLIDAY  OFFER, 


A  $370  13-Stop  Parlor  Organ  for  only  ffSOO.OiS 

ONLY 

y  Style  Cabinet  or  Parlor  Organ  during  th< 

$96*  ^  SrJ?KfS^$96.25 


HI 0fS  Great  reduction  from  former  Prices  for  the  Summer 
SB  06 1  OhloUmontlls  1879.  In  order  to  introduce  a  New  Style  Cabi- 

net  Organ,  1  will  sell  the  following  elaborate  highly  finished  New 
Style  Cabinet  or  Parlor  Organ  during  the  Mid-Summer  Holiday 
Months,  for  only  my  very  lowest  former 

YiPJl F$P ric e  for  this  <*X>  * _ J  'C  J * _ ^beautiful  Instrument 

A'LO/i  ^hasbeen  during  the  past  winter  $125.00,  but  in  order  to  have  it 
more  widely  known,  1  offer  it  at  the  above  remarkably  low  price. 
Order  at  once  !  My  chief  object  in  making  this  immense  reduction 
this  Summer,  being  to  push,  my  sales  up  to  a  point  beyond  all 
former  comparison. 

description  of  this 'beautiful  Instrument  as  follows : 

BEATTY  I  Sffi! 

Style  1686.  Height,  73  in. ;  Depth,  21  in. ;  Length,  50 in. 

Three  (3)  Sets  Reeds.  Thirteen  (13)  Stops.  Fi\o  (5) Octavos.  French 
Veneered  Paneled  Cases  highly  finished,  and  a  beautiful,  neat  de¬ 
sign.  Beatty’s  Improved  Knee  Swell,  and  Beatty’s  new  Excelsior 
Grand  Organ  Knee  Swell.  The  mechanism,  design,  and  music  in 
this  Organ  renders  it  the  most  d  esirable  ever  before  manufactur¬ 
ed  for  the  parlor  or  drawing-room.  Retail  price  asked  lor  such  an 
Instrument  by  the  Monopolists’ Agents,  about  $370.00. 

Price  during  the  !Viid- 
summer  Months,  only  WOn/O 

Please  order  the  Instrument  at  once,  and  pay 

for  it  only  after  you  have  fully  tested  it  at  your  own  home.  If  it 
is  not  as  represented,  return  at  my  expense,  I  paying  freight  both 
ways.  Remember,  this  offer  is  at  the  very  lowest  figure,  and  I 
positively  will  not  deviate  from  this  price.  Warranted  for  6  years. 

62T  Every  Organ  sold,  sells  others.  The  most  successful 
House  in  America.  More  unsolicited  testimonials  than  any  manu¬ 
facturer.  I  have  extended  my  sales  now  over  the  entire  world. 
The  sun  shines  no  where  hut  it  lights  my  Instruments.  Since  mv  re¬ 
cent  return  from  an  extended  tour  through  the  Continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  I  am  more  determined  than  ever  that  no  city,  town  or  village 
throughout  the  entire  civilized  world  shall  be  unrepresented  by 
my  celebrated  instruments. 

NETW  PIANOS 

$125,  $135,  $145  and  upwards.  ^BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS! 
UQp'TIra.vmg  recently  been=©S( 

ELECTED  MAYOR 

of  my  City,  and  intrusted  with  its  BONDS  amounting  to 
thousands  of  dollars,  should  be  sufficient  proof  of  my  re- 
spomsibillty.  I llustratedNewspaper  giving  information  about 

_  cost  ol  Pianos  and  Organs,  containing  testimonials  of  thousands 

Who  are  using  my  instruments,  some  of  whom  mav  be  in  your  own  neighborhood  and  you  may  know  sent  free. 

Send  for  Special  Mid -Summer  Circular  now  ready.  This  offer  only  good  during  the  hot  Summer  Months. 

4ST  Please  Show  This  Magnificent  Offer  to  Your  Neighbors . 

Address  oil  orders  to  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


READY  JUNE  15, 


Millions 

iCELERY 

!  PLAITS 

]  All  of  our  own  raising,  in  splendid  condition,  and  atk 
|  very  low  rates.  Price  List,  including  Instructions /or| 
j  Culture ,  and  list  of  Seasonable  Seeds,  sent  free.  [ 

PETER  HEMiRSOli&ee.i 

35  Oortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  EASILY  PEACHES. 

Wilder,  Downing,  Musser,  Alexander,  Ams- 
den,  and  other  early  sorts,  fruited  side  by  side.  Brice  list 
of  buds  and  trees,  and  circular,  giving  our  experience  with 


the  above  this  season,  mailed  upon  application. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Me 


Marietta,  Pa. 


The  Best*  the  Cheapest. 

GENUINE  WALTIIAM  WITCHES 

IN  SOLID  GOLD  AND  SILVER  CASES  ONLY. 


NO  BRA  SS,  NICKEL,  OR  PLATED  CASES  ARE 
EVER  SOLD  BY  US. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

Silver  Key  Winders,  89.00 . former  price,  813 

Silver  Stem  Winders,  813.T0 . former  price,  818 

Gold  Key  Winders  as  low  as .  838 

Gold  Stem  Winders  as  low  as .  850 

Write  for  our  PRICE  LIST,  which  describes  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  and  sizes,  with  prices  of  each,  and  explains  our 
plan  of  sending  Single  Watches  without  risk  to  any  part  of 
the  country,  no  matter  how  remote.  Address 

HOW  ARB  &  CO., 

264  5TH  AVENUE,  NEW  YOKE. 


We  send  the  Price  List  free  of  postage  to  all  who  write 
for  it,  except  to  those  who  want  to  act  as  agents  or  those 
who  ask  for  discounts.  We  have  no  agents,  and  make  no 
discounts  whatever. 


GOODS  MAILED 

To  every  State  and  Territory  ji 
as  ordered,  and  even  then,  it 
as  expected,  exchanged  or  the| 
money  refunded. 

tor  samples  or  prices  specify  I 
on  postal  card  what  is  desired,! 
and  addre-s, 

Mail  Department  for  Samples  and  Supplies, 
Grand,  Depot,  Philadelphia . 


PLEASE  STATETHE  PAPER  YOU  SAWTHiSi 


In  cases  of  Dysentery,  Cholera  iniantum  and  all  diseases 

Eeculia:  to  the  Summer  months,  nothing  better  can  be 
ound  than  Ridge's  Food. 


Steam  m  Engines. 

FOK,  1878  AND  1870. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
with  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  JPORTABLE  _  STATIONARY 


and  AGRICULTURAL,  STEAM-EJ 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton.  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


L.  * 


RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
..  .  ..  -  -  -  '-TreStpri 


Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 
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[August, 


Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants, 

For  immediate  planting,  which  will  produce  a  full  crop 
next  June,  a  select  list  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Turnip  Seed  Circular, 

giving  many  hints  of  the  great 
value  of  this  crop  and  full 
directions  for  its  cultivation. 
Also  a  list  of  VEGETA¬ 
BLE  and  FLOW  E  It 
SEEDS  for  sowing  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  September, 
mailed  free. 

Our  AUTUMN  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  OF  DUTCH 
BULBOUS  ROOTS 
AND  SMALL  FRUITS, 
beautifully  illustrated,  will  lie  ready  for  distribution  Sept. 
1st.  A  copy  will  he  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  Ten 
Cents  ;  regular  customers  supplied  gratis.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SO  MS,  P.  o.  Box  4,129, 
_ 34  Barclay  Street,  New  York, 

STRAWBERRY! 


E.  P.  ROE 


offers  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest 
stocks  of  Pot- 
Grown  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants  ever  grown  in 
this  country.  The  1st  Premium  again  this  year  awarded  to 
his  Strawberries,  by  the  N.  T.  Hort.,  Queens  Co.,  L.  I., 
Hort.,  and  Newburgh  Bay  Hort.  Societies. 

“  The  handsomest  exhibit  of  Strawberries  at  the  Queens 
Co.  Fair  was  by  E.  P.  Roe.  In  variety,  size,  and  color,  the 
collection  is  said  to  have  outrivalled  anything  that  lias  ever 
been  seen  at  the  Fair,  exhibited  by  one  grower.”— L.  1. 
Reader. 

My  plants  are  grown  from  the  beds  that  produced  this 
fruit.  Prices  very  reasonable.  New  descriptive  catalogue 
now  ready  and  free  to  all.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-ou-Hudson,  N.  Y 


BERRY  PICKER 

INVENTED  AT  LAST! 

A  perfect  triumph,  sup¬ 
plying  a  want  long  felt  by 
Berry  Raisers.  Send  your 
name  and  address  on  postal 
card  for  price  list,  etc. 
Discount  to  the  trade.  Ad¬ 
dress,  li.  B.  SILVER, 
Cleveland,  O. 


To  those  who  wish  to  procure  their 
seed  DIRECTLY  FRQStfl  THE  GROW¬ 
ER,  I  offer  my  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed  Catalogue  FREE. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


HUE'S  PATENT 

IJotaTP, 

Digger 


Peruvian  Guano, 

imported  direct  from  Peru  by  the  undersigned,  is  the 

LEADING  FERTILIZER 

throughout  the  world. 

It  contains  all  the  elements  of  Plant-food  in  the  most 

CONCENTRATED, 

BEST  and 

CHEAPEST 

condition,  and  is  adapted  to  any 

SOIL,  CROP  and  CLIMATE. 

Price-Lists  and  descriptive  Pamphlets  as  to  its  qualities: 
Brands  under  which  it  is  sold,  and  brief  directions  for  its 
use,  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application  to 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  CO., 

Agents  for  the  Consignees  of  the  Government  of  Peru, 

No.  03  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

SAMPLE  BASKETS  —  Cherry,  Grape,  and  Peach. 
Best  shape,  strong,  cheap.  One  dozen  each  (36  baskets), 
60.  S.  X>.  REDMAN,  Newfane,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


jgMHifflS 

Full  Crop  in  Ten  Months 

SPOT  GROWN  «« 

trawberrY 

Now  ready.  Also  common  ground-layers. 

VERY  FINE  ABB  VERY  LOW  IN  PRICE. 

A  descriptive  pamphlet  containing  full  instructions 
for  cultivation,  and  a  colored  plate  of  Shakpless,  the 
splendid  new  variety,  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 
-  T-  LOVETT 
[Formerly  toith  A.IIance  Son,  late  with  E.  P  Roe,] 

Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co,,  N.  J, 


ALL  TH  E  GOO  D  OLD  SORTS. 


STRAWBERRIES.  SReafly  July  1st 

Pot  I  A.  HANCE  &  SON, 
GROWN,!  Bed  Blink,  M,  J. 

'  50  varieties. 

J  embracing  the 
largest,  best  and  most  productive  grown  in  Pots  or  Layers. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

WM,  PARRY,  Cinnaminson.  N.  J. 

STRAW  BERRY”  PL  AMTS, 

GROWN  IN  POTS. 

Price  List  sent  free.  Address 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moore  stow  n.  New  Jersey. 

POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRIES, 

Over  20  of  the  Best  Varieties.  Good  Healthy  Plants.  Most 
varieties  now  ready  at  low  rates.  For  Circular,  address 
Chas.  Black  &  Bko.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

SHAKPLESS  STRAWBERRY. 

Pot-grown  plants  of  this,  the  best  Strawberry,  ready  July 
1st.  Noted  for  its  great  vigor,  productiveness,  large 
size,  and  best  quality  for  market  and  family  use. 

Descriptive  price  list  of  ibis  and  other  varieties  free. 

Address  J.  L.  DILLON,  Florist,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


JOHN  SAUX9S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants. 

will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored  plate.— Many  new 
and  beautiful  Flams  are  offered,  among  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
and  oilier  fine  foliage  plants,  with  a  rich  collection  of  Green¬ 
house  and  Hot-house  Plants;  Bedding  Plants;  new  and 
choice  Hoses;  Dahlias,  etc.  Well  grown  and  allow  prices. 
Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  !0c— a  plain  copy  free. 

JOHN  SAIL,  Washington,  I),  C. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

©E  ALEKS  I  Kf 

PERUVIAN 


Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 
170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


Strawberries. 
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Newest  and  Best  Varieties, 

INCLUDING 

SHARPLESS, 


99 


t  Grown  in  Pols  and  ready  for  shipment  now.  New 
^descriptive  priced  catalogue  and  a  colored  plate  o:‘ 
gSharpless  FREE.  Address 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  PEACHES. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  offering,  this  Fall,  the  foliowing 
New  Peaches 

Waterloo.  R<  markable  among  early  peaches  for  its 
size  and  beauty.  It  has  borne  two  years,  and  proved  larger 
ami  earlier  than  either  Alexander  or  Amsden. 

Conkliug.  A  superb  yellow  -  fleshed  peach,  ripening 
about  a  weeu  after  Crawford’s  Early. 

Circulars  giving  full  descriptions  sent  free  on  application. 
Price  $1  per  tree.  Address 


ioolooo  P E AC eT"tr 

of  over  CO  best  varieties,  to  suit  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  best  market  varieties.  Also, 
100,000  Wilsou  Early  Kittatinny,  and  other  Blackberry. 
Strawberry  Plants  by  the  million,  and  all  small  fruit  plants. 
A  large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry.  Quince,  and  other 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  at  low  rates.  Send  direct  to  the 
Nursery  for  what  you  want.  No  Travelling  Agents.  For 
Circular  aud  Prices,  address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BBO.,  Vil¬ 
lage  Nurs;  l'ies,  Hightstown.  N.  J. 


grr-TOTA  A'  ijma 


POMONA  NURSERY— «”te^Af5SSi?5 

market,  Trees  aud  Plants  for  sale,  gives  valuable  experience. 
Send  for  catalogues.  WM.  PAKRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

GRAPE-  VINES. 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  &c.  Wholesale  rates 
very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters. 
Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  List.  Price  List  fre 


T.  S.  HUBBARI),  Fr, 


ree. 

Ionia,  N.  V. 


WM  Farmers  Want, 

They  want  Pure  Ground  Bone  ! 
Why— because  it  contains  those 
elements  taken  from  the  soil  in 
the  grain  and  carried  away,  thus 
impoverishing  the  land.  Pure 
Premium  Bone,  made  of  dry, 
hard,  uusteamed  bones,  supplies 
just  this  waste,  as  every  farmer 
can  learn  by  practical  experience, 
at  a  trifling  cost.  Send  lor  a  full 
explanation  of  how  it  works. 
Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co., 
Salem,  Ohio. 


BONE  DUST. 


TUe  Tried  and  Nmr 
Failing  Land  Fer- 
tilizer  for  all  crops.  No 
experiment,  necessary.  It 
has  proved  its  value  by 
years  of  actual  use  all  over 
‘the  world.  We  can  supply 
the  best  Bone  Dust  made'. 
Hone  for  Chickens  a  special¬ 
ty.  Send  for  circular. 

S.  H.  MORGAN  &CO., 
Toledo,  O. 


Stockbridge  Manures 

Originated  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  <  lie  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

A  special  manure  Is  made  for  each  FARM  and  GARDEN  CROP,  containing  the  Plant-Food  which  each  par¬ 
ticular  Plant  requires.  These  manures  were  used  on  more  than  ‘45,000  acres  in  1 878,  and  with  Great  Satisfaction. 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  them  for  CORN,  POTATOES,  HUNGARIAN  GRASS,  FODDER-CORN, 
TOBACCO,  TURNIPS,  BEETS,  and  all  ROOT  CROPS.  Try  BOWIiER’S  PHOSPHATES  in  the  hill 
and  drill,  to  give  your  crops  a  start.  It  will  pay.  Use  the  GRAIN  PHOSPHATE  broadcast  when  short  of  manure. 
Send  for  Pamphlet  and  Price  List,  mailed  free. 

BOWK.ER.  0<0>.„ 

43  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON.  3  PARK.  PEACE,  NEW  YORK. 


Tie  Hardiest  and  lost  Productiye  Variety  of  White  Winter  Wheat. 


T  I-I  E  C  L.  A.  W  SON. 

Samples  sent  free,  prepaid  by  mail,  to  all  applicants.  ALSO 

The  “GOLD  MEDAL”  Wheat. 

A  choice  white,  winter  variety,  of  very  superior  quality.  Send  for  sample  of  both  varieties. 

New  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Cotswold  Sheep,  Essex  Pigs,  Choice  Varieties  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Wheat,  &c.,  sent  free, 
prepaid  by  mail,  to  all  readers  of  the  A mcrica n ,  A pl'icu 1 1 urist . 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  Y. 
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Champion  of  the  World ! 

THE 

Champion  Grain  Brill. 


With  or  without  Fertilizer,  or  Grass  Seeder 
Attachments,  or  Gum  Spring  Hoes. 

It  has  a  perfect  force  feed  Grain  Distributor  that  will 
sow  accurately  all  kinds  of  grain  without  the  least  injury  to 
the  seed. 

UNEQUALED  AS  A  CORN  PLANTER. 

Fertilizer  attachment  can  be  relied  upon  to  sow  all 
kinds  of  commercial  manures  whether  dry  or  damp  in  any 
desired  quantity. 

Draft  Eight,  Construction  Simple,  but  durable. 

Liberal  discount  to  cash  customers. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN, 

Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  A'. 


Thresher  and  Cleanei — Clover  Huller  and 
Cleanei — Straw-Preserving  Rye  Threshers — 
Railway  and  Lever  Powers— The  Howland 
Feed  Mill — Grain  Fans  and  Corn  Shelters. 

Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  excelled. 

B.  GIBE  &  SU.t, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE“  HA9£t?$T(WN  ”  BRILL 

Most  successful  Grain-Drill  in  use.  Can  change 
quantities  of  seed  uhile  in  motion.  Strong,  durable, 
and  simple,  with  Pin  or  Gum  Spring  Hoe  and  Grass 
SeedSower.  Substandard  Fertilizing  Drill. 

THE  “VICTOR 

DOUBLE  HULLES 
Clover  Machine. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-List  to 
HAGERSTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MEG,  CD, 

State  where  you  saw  advertisement.  Hagerstown,  M‘L 


To  Manufacturers  of 
an!  Dealers  In  fails. 

"We  invite  your  attention  to  the  new 
Single  Lever  Wagon  Brake  Lock, 
which  is  far  superior  to  anv  lock  now 
made.  It  is  simple,  neat,  strong,  dura¬ 
ble  and  cheaper  than  any  other  lock  in 
the  market.  Manufacturers  of  Wagons 
furnish  “The  Boss”  on  Wagons  when 
ordered  by  dealers.  Send  for  Sample. 
Try  it  and  satisfy  yourself. 

For  price  and  terms  address 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SON, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  AGENCY, 

or  for  your  own  use,  the  Adamant  Plows,  the  Copper  Strip 
Cutters,  Slip  Shares  for  all  Plows.  No  goods  consigned, 
only  freight  allowed  till  more  sold.  Circulars  free. 

THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.,  55Beekmau  St.,N.Y. 

NICHOLS,  SHEPARD  &  CO., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE 

“  V  I  B  E  A  T  O  R  ” 

THRESHING  MACHINERY. 

fin  HE  Matchless  Grain-Saving,  Time-Saving, 

JL  and  Money-Saving  i  hreshers  of  this  day  and  genera¬ 
tion.  Beyond  all  rivalry  for  Rapid  Work,  Perfect  Cleaning, 
and  for  saving  Grain  from  Wastage. 


C<TEAM  Power  Threshers  a  Specialty.  Special 

io  sizes  of  Separators  made  expressly  for  Steam  Power. 

OUR  Unrivaled  Steam  Thresher  Engines, 

both  Portable  and  Traction,  with  Valuable  Improve¬ 
ments.  far  beyond  any  other  make  or  kind. 

THE  ENTIRE  Threshing  Expenses  land  often 
three  to  live  times  that  amounts  can  be  made  by  me 
Extra  Grain  SAVED  by  these  Improved  Machines. 

GRAIN  Raisers  will  not  submit  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  wastage  of  Grain  and  the  interior  work  done  by 
all  other  machines,  when  once  posted  on  the  difference. 

NOT  Only  Vastly  Superior  for  Wheat,  Oats, 
Bariev,  Rye,  and  like.  G  ains,  hut  tiie  O.vly  successful 
Thresher  in  Flux,  Timothy.  .Millet.  Ciover,  and  li Ice  Seeds. 
Requires  no  “attachments”  or  “rebuilding”  to  change  from 
Grain  to  Seeds. 

IN  Thorough  Workmanship,  Elegant  Finish, 

Perfection  of  Parts,  Completeness  ol  Equipment,  etc., 
our  “  Vibrator  ”  Thresher  Outfits  are  Incomparable. 


If  ARVEEOUS  for  Simplicity  ol  Parts,  using 

ill.  less  than  0  e-halt  the  Usual  Belts  and  Gears.  Makes 
Clean  Work,  with  no  Litterings  or  Scatterings. 

FOUR  Sizes  of  Separators  Made,  Ranging 

from  Six  to  Twelve-Horse  size,  and  I  wo  sn  ies  of  Mount¬ 
ed  Horse  Powers  to  match. 

FOR  Particulars,  Call  on  our  Dealers  or 

write  to  us  tor  Illustrated  Circular,  which  we  mail  free. 


Receive!  Medal 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa„ 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Geist  and  Cob 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener-  _ 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly  UBS 
answered.  |  | 

Vertical  Engines, with  or  without 
wheels,  very  conveni¬ 
ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the 
world.  Fig. 

1  is  engine 
inuse.  Fig. 

L2ready  for 
road. 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted) 


AND  MS' ™E 

EI3HEST  PEIZE  fe  ijmWlSsWM  SILVER  MEDAL 
AWARDED  WOliSlfliv  „  .  AT  ... 

separators.  Pans  Exposition. 

Send  for  Illuatrated  Catalogue.  Address  A.  B.  Farquhar,  York,  P<J» 


la  Dows  Jointed  PuMzli  &  SiootMiig 

DISC  HARROW. 
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S 

£3 


s 

-s 


— — —  -  —  /  T  /.  \  r IQ.  .  ■  '  It  ;  \>  /  V  /\  *— * 

feu  aHKEBSSunHii  8 

5T 

__  ST 

Being  jointed  ill  tile  center,  is  adapted  to  both 
smoo( Ir  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  tile  best  of  (be  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  In  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
willi  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  RflELICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  United  States, except  Hew  England. 
EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass., 
Manufacturers  for  the  New  England  States. 
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-LEVEL  TREAD 
HORSE  POWERS. 


Awarded  a  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR,  at  the 
Internntional  Exposition. 

HEEBBIEIl’S  IMPROVED 

Level  Tread  Railway  Horse 
Rower  and  Speed  Regulator. 


Heebner’s  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

HEEBNER  &  SONS.  Lansdale,  Mont  Co.,  Pa. 


I  make  3  styles  of  my  adjustable  HA  It  ROW,  one  of 
which  will  he  sure  to  suit  any  farmer.  They  can  be  sent 
to  any  part  of  thejcountry.  Send  for  circular. 


S.  HUTCHINSON,  Griggsville,  Pike  Co.,  Ills. 

. . "'WoWTCOMERirS 

Improved  Rockaway  Fan. 

333  First  Premiums.  15  Silver  Medals. 
Gold  Medal  at  Md.  Institute  in  1878, 

and  15  First  Premiums  at  other  Fairs. 


for  circulars  and 


No  good  Farmer  can 
afford  to  be  witiiout  one 
of  these  Fans!  This 
universally  known  Fan 
has  been  viciorions  in 
every  contest,  and  has 
the  approval  ol  thou¬ 
sands  of  Farmers  all 
over  this  conntrv .  It  is 
the  best  and  cheapest 
Fan  made  for  the  farmer 
and  planter.  It  is  the 
only  Fan  that  will  ef¬ 
fectually  take  out  of 
wheat  the  great  Virginia 
trouble  "Partridge  Pea.” 
Prices  reduced.  Send 
rice  lists  to  the  manufacturers. 

SEY,  MOORE.&  CO., 


68  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Standard  Goods.  GenT  Agfa. 

for  Cornell  Shelters,  Big  Giant  Corn  and  Cob 
Mills,  Studebaker  Wagons,  &c. 

The  Best  Fanning  Mill  in  the  World. 

BUY  THU 

A.  P.  DICKEY 

Fanning  Mill. 

No  good  Farmer 
*  can  afford  t~  mar. 
ket  dirty  grain. 

.  A  moderate  quality 
z.o(  grain,  well  cleaned, 

? brings  a  better  price 
than  the  nicest  grade 
in  dirty  condition# 

Address  A.  P.  DICKEY,  ISacime,  Wit* 


;entenial  and  grand  Paris  worlds  fair  prizes  and 

ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  TAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  8t  18 78. 

>0T0 


D  UiJ 

INQUIRES  less 


THIjSt«us  fOR  MORE  MONEY 
fobpess  ton  wtcuusC 
P.  K  DCnfRICK.?,  CO.  AIRANY  NY 


Eo  n  WAT?T\  produce  commis- 

«  OC  U.  VV  IxSAjD*  SION  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  &c.,  <fcc. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 
No.  379  WaslUngton-st..  N.  Y. 

(Est'd  1845.)  Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 
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Real  Good  White  Shirts 

For  50  Gents  Each. 


FROM 

WORKROOM 

White,  French  Yoke, 
Open  Back.  Shield 
Shape,  pure  Linen 
Bosoms,  well  Made, 


TO 

WEARER. 

Completely  Finished 
and  all  ready  to  wash 
and  wear.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  price. 


One  Dozen.  $6.  V-  ^  ?*/  Half  Dozen,  $3. 

One  sample  or  more  sent  by  mail ,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  60  cents  each.  Tell  size  of  collar  worn,  write  name 
and  full  address  plainly.  Uenlit  by  P.  0.  Order  on  Newark 
N.  J.,  or  registered  letter. 

NEWARK  SHIRT  CO.,  Hewark,  N.  J . 
World's  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

[Invalids’  and  Cripples’ 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only, 
in  or  out-doors.  Comfort,  durability, 
and  ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Pat¬ 
entee  and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling 
Chairs  ”  pushed  about  at  the  Centennial. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 

HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  33  Platt  St.,  New  York. 

DEnraHnnuFcH \n?i 

The  Delaware  Double  Caned  Cbairs 

are  sold  troni  Ocean  to  ocean.  It  you  want  a 
Chair  for  the  Library,  i-itling  Room, 

Lawn,  or  Office,  that  is  strong,  right  in 
tlie  seat,  right  in  the  back,  right  every¬ 
where.  ask  for  the  genuine. 

All  not  so  branded  are  imitations. 

T'r' 1  \  WARE  CHAIR  CO.. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 

■V  chais  Observe  the  Trade  Mark. 

.TRt.nuMnnn  Vend  for  Circular. 

BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

Its  well-known  excellence  as  a  Wash-Blue  commends  it 
to  every  grocer  as  an  article  of  sure  sale.  Housekeepers 
using  it  once  will  buy  again. 

I).  S.  WILTBERGER,  Proprietor, 
No.  233  North  Second  street,  Philadelphia. 

as  ".-m,  r^a  u  a  taa:  mtrm  j;n 

Highest  Award 

AND 

O^LY  HflEDAL 

FOR 

French  Dressing 

AND 

Satin  Polish. 

B.F.BROWN&CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Hires  Root  Beer  Package 

Makes  5  Gallons  of  Delicious  Root  Beer  for  25  cts.  Made 
from  Pipsissewa,  Sarsaparilla,  Dandelion,  etc.  To  Farmers 
and  Laboring  Men  it  will  be  found  an  agreeable,  refreshing 
Beverage  during  J  lie  Summer  months.  Registered  in  Patent 
Office.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cts.  Manufactured 
only  by  C.  E.  HIKES,  Wholesale  Botanic  Druggist,  215 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  child  can  perform  on  it. 


THE  MARVELOUS 


Plays  all  the  latest  music. 


ORCUINETTE. 

MUSICAL  WONDER. 


Excellent  in  Tone. 
Unique  iu  Design. 
Durable  in  Every  Bart 


Style  “  C,”  with  Attachments,  Prices  from  $8  to  $30. 


Embodies  in  itself  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  and  musician.  A  means  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  a  Music  Teacher,  it  is  the 
most  simple,  perfect,  instructive,  en¬ 
joyable  and  amusing  Auto¬ 
matic  Musical  Instrument 
in  the  world.  Guaranteed 
to  give  more  satisfaction 
for  the  money  than  anv- 
other  musical  instrument 
EVER  manufactured.  It 
is  unlimited  in  its  variety 
of  tunes,  a  marvel  of 
cheapness,  and  KING  of 
musical  novelties. 

MECHANICAL 
ORGUINETTE  CO.» 
Sole  Manufacturers  and 
Patentees, 

No.  11  East  14th  St., 
New  York. 


^"READER!  BEFORE  BUYING  A 

PIANOnrORGAN 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  my  latest  20- page  Illustrated  News¬ 
paper  with  much  valuable  information  Free.  New 
Pianos,  $123,  $135  and  upwards.  New  Organs, 
$65  to  $140.  Be  Sure  to  write  me  before  buying  else¬ 
where.  BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS.  Address 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY  ,  Washington,  N.  J. 

FELT  CARPETINGS  20  to  45  cts.  per  yard.  FELT 
CEILING  for  rooms  in  place  of  Plaster.  FELT 
ROOFING  and  SIDIVG.  For  circular  and  Sample 
address  C.  J.  FAY  Camden,  N.  Jersey. 


A  WONDERFULLY  INTERESTING  BOOK, 

ENTITLED 

THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

BY  DR.  SCHWAB,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  VIENNA  MILITARY 
GYMNASIUM,  ETC. 

From  the  German  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann. 

50  cts.  by  mail.  5  copies  $2,  12  copies  $4. 
M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  Publisher,  13  &  15  Laight  St.,  New  Y ork. 


Everything  taught  required  In  every-day  life.  No  other 
education  so  saiisfactory.  Patronage  large.  Faculty  lead¬ 
ers  in  their  specialties.  Course  of  study  complete.  Circu¬ 
lars  free.  L.  L.  WILLIAMS,  President. 


LASELL  SEMINARY  •JLSSS.  EE" 

For  Catalogue,  address  C.  C.  BRAGDON,  Principal. 

YALE  LA  tv  SCHOOL.— Regular  course,  2  years  ;  Gradu¬ 
ate  course  (for  degree  of  D.  C.  L.)  2  years.  Fall  term 
opens  Sept.  25th.  Address 

Prof.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Send  for  circular 
to  the  well-known 


Institute  for  young 
ladies,  Pittsfled,  Mass. 


WANTED  A  CONTRIBUTOR  for  an  Agricultural 
Journal.  Must  be  thoroughly  posted,  practical,  and 
reliable.  Address,  stating  experience  and  references,  Box 
1808,  Montreal,  Canada. 


SMSHOT 
S"GUM!! 


a-jAiiO  Let  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
i  in  the  world  for 
Sthe  money.  War- 
granted  genuine 

_ _  5  i  vvi.st.wi  tl. /lov/-, 

licit  Sox  Wads,  Sox  Caps  and  Had 
Punch.,  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rifla 
for  $t2,  tea r ranted  oxno  sale.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  liowii  ck  ssosi.  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 
,o.„  136  «fc  138  Wood  St., 

Est  vblish-'d,  1848.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TEACHERS  k  STUDENTS,  »•& gg 

MONTH,  during  VACATION.  For  full  particulars, 
address  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

fi  R  EEN  W IC  H  Tv  CA  f )  EM  Y~wi  thMusTlns  ti  t  ut  e7n  d 
YU  Com'l  Coll.  A  SEASIDE  school.  Founded  1802.  Both 
sexes.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Board  re 
duced  to  $2,75.  Opens  Aug.  26.  For  Catalogue  (free)  ad¬ 
dress  Rev.  F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M.,  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

ELE^^TNEw'sTYl^CHROJw’cARDSr^h 

name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

gg: pnea—  wirxcn-rrr«  ^i-rpr-rr-;,  -  -  .utsr  - gas vobbbssi aaswpaaaa 

CHROMO,  SNOWFLAKE,  AND  LACE  CARDS, 
with  name,  10c.  40  all  chromos,  10c. 

Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 
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Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  f atertown,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $216,645.62.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy-holders,  January  1st,  1879,  $1,150,- 
063.99.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
tire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 


Winchester  Repeating  Fire  Arms. 

iThe  Best  and  Most  Reliable  Arm  in  the  World. 


BADGE  WON 

BT 

MAJOR  JAMES  E.  STETSON 

in  a  rapidity  and  accuracy 
match,  using  the  Winchester 
Rifle  as  a  single  Breech  Loader 
in  competition  with  the  Ward- 
Burton,  Remington,  Spring- 
field,  Sharps,  Peabody,  and 
other  rifies. 


LARGE  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 


Model  ’66. 

Sporting  Rifle,  Octagon  Barrel.. $23.00 
“  “  x  “  “  .  93.00 

“  “  Round  “  . .  22.00 

Carbine .  20.00 


Model'  73.  Model  ’76. 


$27.00 

$35.00 

27.00 

35.00 

25.00 

32.00 

24.00 

27.00 

HP*  Every  Variety  of  Metallic  Ammunition 
at  the  Lowest  Market  Rates. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  or 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENT  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST: 

JOHN  SKINK.ER,  113  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps. 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OE  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  now'er,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
Thev  can  he  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  he  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  l^-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
tnnn  St.  New  York. 
New  England  Agency,  A.  M.  MORTON  &  CO.,  S3 
Washington  St.,  Boston  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  _ _ 

THE  DRIVEN  WELL, 

Town  and  County  privileges  lor  making 
I> riven  Wells  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  j>riven  Well 
l*alent,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

NEW  YORK. 

“  Hector  ”  Force  &  Suction  Pumps, 

WITH  PATENT  STONE  CYLINDERS, 

For  Wells,  Cisterns,  Coal  Mines, 
Wincl-Mills,  Brewers,  &c. 

The  “  Hector  ” 
are  the  most  dura- 
able  and  easiest 


working  pumps  in 
the  market,  are  be¬ 
ing  used  in  wells  _ 

of  all  depths  with  perfect  success.  The  cylinders  are  acid 
proof  and  cannot  rust,  hence  valves  do  not  wear  ;  they  can 
be  attached  to  any  other  iron  pumps,  and  are  especially 
suitable  for  Driven  Wells  and  Wind  Mills.  Will  sell  cylinders 
(ready  to  be  attached)  separate  from  the  stock,  if  desired. 
Double  Cylinder  Pumps  for  Mines,  &c.,  made  to  order. 
Active  and  responsible  agents  wanted  in  every  State. 
(Send  for  Circulars.)  EWALD  OVER, 

Sole  Manufacturer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hmeks  increase  the  yield 

OF  YOUR  CROPS  BY  USING 
JONES’  PAT.  Polished  Steel  DRILL  POINTS, 

Which  fit  all  drill  boots,  cut  flat  bottom  furrows,  cover  with 
moist,  mellow  soil  (rather  than  dry  surface  earth  >,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  crowding  the  seed  into  a  space  of  but  one  inch  in 
the  rows,  spread  it  three  and  four  inches,  thus  allowing  the 
plant  ROOM  TO  STOOL,  so  conducive  to  its  subsequent 
growth  and  proper  development. 

JONES’  SEEDING  AND  CULTIVATING  At¬ 
tachment  is  also  easily  adjusted  to  any  drill,  spreads  the 
seed  4,  5,  and  6  inches  in  the  rows,  and  my  experience  with 
it  seeding  and  cultivating  my  present  wheat  crop  of  150 
acres,  warrants  me  in  placing  it  head  and  shoulders  above 
any  other  device. 

Address,  for  particulars,  JOHN  A.  JONES, 

Circulars  free.  Mt.  Pleasant, 

Agents  wanted  ;  reference  required.  Del. 


F 


Ragan' s  Cider  Presses 
Capacity  25  to  30  bar¬ 
rels  per  day ;  easily 
worked ;  very  com¬ 
pact  ;  of  immense 
power.  Not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order.  Gives 
universal  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  only  by 
EWALD  OVER, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
(Send  for  Circular.; 


LionFeed  Cutter, 

combining  the  latest  best 
improvements.  Also 
Gale’s  Feed  Cutters, 
both  cylinder  and  lever, 
and 

Belclier  &  Taylor’s 
Root  Cutters. 

For  full  description  send 
for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Address 
The  Belchee  &  Taylok 
Ag’l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


FARMERS  FRIEND 
Grain  and  Fertilizer 


Anil  Force  Feel  Grass  Seed  Sower. 

Its  CONE-GEARING  and  DOUBLE  FORCE 
FEED  are  household  words  in  thousands  of  fanners’ 
homes. 

Its  FERTILIZER  SOWER  is  perfect,  and  is  as 
easily  run  and  managed  as  plain  drills  of  other  manufacture. 

They  all  have  our  PATENT  REAR  HOE  SHIFT¬ 
ER  without  extra  charge. 

Its  SPRING  HOE  is  the  best  for  stony  and  stumpy  soil. 

It  has  carried  off  the  HIGHEST  HONORS  at  the 
"World’s  Fairs  at  PARIS  and  PHILADELPHIA,  and 
at  every  prominent  fair  and  trial  where  shown. 

It  is  the  CHEAPEST  because  it  is  BEST.  Consult 
your  own  interest  and  do  not  buy  until  you  see  the  machine, 
or  our  catalogue  and  prices. 

Mention  the  Am.  Agriculturist  and  address 


FARMERS  FRIEND  M’F’G  €0. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 


POWER 

CIDER 

with  Double 
Platform 
Grater  (reduced  to  $40). 

Elevator,  and  full  line  of 
Cider  Mill  Supplies.  Seud 
for  Catalogue.  Address 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 

(17  sizes— from  1  Man  to  45 
Horse  Power.) 

83,500,000  WORTH  NOW 
IN  USE. 

The  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 

at  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  1876.  And 
the  only  Mill  recognized  in  t lie  — — , 
distribution  of  Medals  at  L’Ex- 
position  Universelle,  Paris, 1878.  jjjnr 
This  mill  is  constructed  on  rm 
scientific  principles,  and  guar-  — 
anteed  to  do  good 
work  in  any  kind  of 
wind.  it  is  also 
guaranteed  to  be 
well  made  of  good 

material;  to  be  per-  - 

feetly  self  -  regulat-  1  iPhsr  * 

ing ;  to  possess  more 
power ;  to  be  more 

reliable  in  all  kinds - — - — -  — — w —  ...  .. 

of  winds  than  any  other  mill  made,  and  further  than  this,  it 
is  Guaranteed  NOT  TO  BLOW  DOWN. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  “A”  and  Price  List. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 
BATAVIA,  ILL. 

”  . "buy  "the  best.'-"* 

Myers’  Improved  Wind  Mill 
The  Mill  has  a  solid  wheel  built  ex¬ 
pressly  to  stand  any  storm,  and 
when  in  motion  moves  as  regular  as 
a  steam  engine.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  on  the  derrick  in  or  out  of 
gear.  Pronounced  by  the  best  mechanics  to 
r/^1  \mRhIL  be  superior  to  all  other  Mills.  No 
I  y  ■  ml 7  farmer,  stock-raiser,  or  dairyman  should  be 
K  Him  without  one  for  pumping  water  for  stock, 
"■*»  grinding  feed  of  all  kinds,  churning,  and 
many  other  purposes.  Send  for  a  full  descriptive  circular. 
SILVER  *  DEMING  Manuf’g  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable,  self -regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal  Others  may  talk,  but  we  refer  to 
the  Official  Centennial  Report.  Also  0. 
E.  Winger's  Improved  $20.00  Oscillating 
Feed  Grinder,  which  is  operated  by  10  and 
12  ft.  Pumping  Wind  Mills— a  novel  and 
perfect  Mill  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain 
for  stock  and  bouse  use.  Agents  wanted 
Branch  factory  at  Gveencastle,  Pa.  Send  for 
STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
Freeport. 

Galvanized  Cable  Fence  Strand 

The  only  Wire  Fence  that  stands  the  test  of  time.  No 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE, 

14  N.  5th  SL,  Phil.,  Pa. 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY, 

•  Importer  of  Annatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  leant  of  s}iace  elsewhere. 

Continued  from  Page  294, 

In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  liave  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  ami  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  tliose  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  hack; 
numbers  containing  what  is  W’anted. 

Hack  numbers  of  the  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  tiie  64  Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  foe  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  §1.50  per  volume. 

“The  Vanilla  Tree.”— England  has  of  late 
been  much  excited,  over  a  letter  to  “  The  Times,”  in 
which  the  writer  praises  the  “Vanilla  Tree,”  as  planted 
in  the  avenues  of  Paris.  Some  one  guessed  that  the 
tree  must  be  the  Catalpa,  from  some  resemblance  in  the 
shape  of  its  pods  to  Vanilla  beans,  but  the  “Vanilla 
Tree  ”  of  this  Times  correspondent,  turns  out  to  be  the 
Paulownia,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  Vanilla. 

The  64 Moss  Pink.”— One  or  our  best,  native, 
earlv-flowering  plants,  Phlox  subulata,  has  rewarded  an 
English  gardener,  Mr.  Nelson,  who  has  raised  it  from 
seed,  a  number  of  varieties  as  to  color.  “  The  Garden  ” 
says,  “It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  there  are  many 
varieties  where  the  plant  is  common  in  America  ;  if  not, 
onr  American  friends  will  have  to  come  to  us  for  these.” 
Of  course  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  variation 
obtained  by  Mr.  Nelson,  but  we  have  this  charming 
plant,  in  the  purest  white,  deepest  rose  color,  with 
numerous  intermediate  shades,  and  all  excellent. 

Steam  in  Lumbering.— According  to  the  “Pa¬ 
cific  Rural  Press,”  an  English  machine,  called  “Ran- 
some’s  Patent  Steam  Tree-feller  and  Log  Cross-cut  Saw’,” 
has  been  introduced  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  Our  esteemed 
contemporary,  while  it  reproduces  an  English  engraving, 
showing  the  method  of  its  operation,  does  not  state  that 
it  has  yet  been  tested  upon  the  trees  of  California,  where 
such  a  machine,  if  practicable,  would  be  especially  use¬ 
ful.  It  operates  upon  much  the  same  principle  that  drills 
are  worked  in  mines  in  so  far  as  the  power  generated  at 
a  distance  is  conveyed  to  a  separate  machine  stationed 
where  the  work  is  to  be  done.  A  large  saw  is  used  in 
felling;  this  is  attached  to  a  small  portable  engine,  to 
which  steam  is  conveyed  from  a  distant  portable  boiler 
through  a  flexible  pipe.  The  forests  of  California  are 
well  calculated  to  test  the  value  of  such  a  device,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  the  “Rural  Press”  will  in  due  time  give 
an  account  of  its  working. 

“Root”  of  Grass.— J.  W.  Campbell,  Ridgeway, 
N.  C.  The  “root”  sent  by  mail,  more  properly  a  root- 
stock,  or  rhizome ,  was  very  dry  and  dead  when  it  came  to 
hand.  Wo  think  it  was  probably  the  root-stock  of 
Guinea-grass,  Sorghum  halepense ,  but  not  feeling  sure  we 
wrote,  asking  for  a  specimen  to  be  sent  so  packed  that  it 
would  reach  us  alive,  that  we  might  grow  the  grass  and 
learn  exactly  what  it  is.  The  letter,  dated  May  24th,  was 
sent  to  the  above  address;  on  Juno  27th  it  came  back 
“  to  writer,”  the  person  addressed  not  being  found. 

Noel  Humphreys,  an  artist  whose  work  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  readers  of  English  illustrated  books,  died  in 
London  on  June  10th,  at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  horticulture  through  his  numerous  drawings  of 
plants,  which  he  executed  with  unsurpassed  grace. 

Tlie  Nettle  as  a  Fibre  Plant.— The  common 
Stinging  Nettle,  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  as 
a  fibre-producing  plant,  and  is  utilized  as  such  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  several  countries  of  Northern  Europe.  Of 
late  the  plant  has  been  investigated  by  a  Commission 
appointed  by  the  German  Minister  of  Agriculture— and 
its  report  is  noticed  by  the  European  journals.  The 
experiments  with  the  plant. show  that  the  Nettle  pro¬ 
duces  a  fibre  quite  equal  to  any  other  for  textile  pur¬ 
poses,  yarns,  ropes,  paper  making,  etc.  It  is  stated 
that  a  paper  mill  has  been  established  in  East  Prussia 
for  making  paper  entirely  from  the  Nettle.  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  this  report  will  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Nettle  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  extensive  tracts  have  al¬ 
ready  been  marked  out  for  this  purpose.  The  plant  in 
question  is  the  common  Stinging  Nettle  of  Europe,  Ur- 
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tica  dioica ,  which  is  naturalized  in  this  country,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  older  States,  where  it  is  found  along  road  sides 
and  in  waste  places— a  plant  which  the  old  herbalist,  Cul¬ 
pepper,  said  could  be  “  found  by  feeling  in  the  darkest 
night.”  In  the  wild  state  it  is  only  two  or  three  ft.  high, 
but  in  rich  soil  it  will  reach  6  to  10  feet.  It  is  a, perenni¬ 
al,  and  a  plantation,  with  manuring  every  two  years,  is 
said  to  he  productive  for  12  to  15  years. . .  .It,  should  not 
be  forgotten  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Ramie  excitement, 
our  friend,  Sam']  Miller,  then  of  Bluffton,  Mo.,  suggest¬ 
ed  that  our  native  Wood-Nettle  (formerly  Urtica  Cana¬ 
densis. ,  hut  now)  Laportea  Canadensis ,  would  yield  quite 
as  good  a  fibre  as  Ramie,  and  he  sent  seeds  to  all  who 
wished  to  try  it.  Had  not  Mr.  Miller,  after  his  nature, 
been  free-handed  with  the  seeds,  but  charged  $1  for  10 
seeds,  we  should  probably  have  heard  of  the  results. 

The  Death  of  Doct,  Moore.— Death  has  been 
busy  among  European  horticulturists  during  the  present 
year,  and  now  the  name  of  Doctor  David  Moore,  the 
well  known  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  at  Glasnevin,  is  added  to  the  already 
long  list.  Doct.  Moore  is  mentioned  as  a  model  Cura¬ 
tor,  and  his  name  has  long  been  prominently  connect¬ 
ed  with  important  botanical  and  horticultural  work.  He 
introduced  many  new  plants,  and  has  of  late  been  noted 
for  his  success  in  hybridizing  the  Sarracenias— our 
native  Pitcher  Plants,  which,  in  his  hands,  gave  interest¬ 
ing  results.  The  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  in  its  issue 
for  June  14th.  gives  a  likeness  of  Doct.  Moore,  which  is 
a  model  of  excellence  in  the  way  of  a  portrait  upon  wood. 

Catlisli  Spawn. — A  subscriber  inquires  for  the 
spawn  of  Catfish,  evidently  supposing  it  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  for  stocking  new  waters  in  that  condition.  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  spawn  of  Catfish  has  ever  been 
taken  by  pisciculturists.  Their  attention  has  been  di¬ 
rected,  very  properly,  mainly  to  the  propogation  of  fish 
of  the  best  quality,  and  of  greatest  commercial  impor¬ 
tance— the  various  members  of  the  Salmon  family  and 
the  Shad.  The  Catfish  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  hardly 
worth  cultivating  where  anything  better  is  within  reach. 
The  Orystes  nigricans ,  the  Northern  Black  Bass,  and  the 
Orystes  salmoides ,  or  Southern  Black  Bass,  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  fish,  and  the  latter  flourish  in  many  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  rivers,  where  Catfish  are  found.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  transport  them  alive  for  several  hundred 
miles,  and  it  is  by  this  method  that  new  waters  are  gen¬ 
erally  stocked.  They  are  both  game  fish,  and  it  will  pay 
to  plant  both  of  these  species  in  suitable  waters. 

Sq siasli  Jam.— It  is  very  amusing  to  find  the  Eng¬ 
lish  horticultural  journals  discussing  the  question  of 
jam  from  the  Vegetable  Marrow,  which  is,  in  England,  a 
poor  substitute  for  our  squashes.  One  writer  says,  that 
for  the  production  of  jam,  “  the  Vegetable  Marrow  stands 
unrivalled _ The  white-fleshed  marrow,  naturally  pro¬ 

duces  the  palest  jam,  but  the  flesh  of  the  darker  kinds, 
especially  that  of  the  Ohio  squash,  [whatever  that  may 
be],  not  only  produces  the  richest  color  in  the  preserve, 
but  also  the  best  flavor.”  The  same  writer  adds,  “  much 
depends  upon  the  making.” — A  remark  that  applies 
equally  to  stone  soup.  We  have  known  preserves  to  be 
made  from  tomatoes  and  sugar,  and  have  even  seen  peo¬ 
ple  eat  them,  as  if  they  liked  them— but  squash  jam ! 

“American  Jute.” — “V.  C.  R.,”  Mendon,  Ill., 
writes  that  the  article  in  the  July  number  on  “  American 
Jute,”  is  “  interesting,  and  queer  reading  for  this  part  of 
the  country.”  He  states  that  the  plant,  Abutilon  Avi¬ 
cenna,  Indian  Mallow,  or  Velvet  Leaf,  is  one  of  the  worst 
weeds  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  that  it  frequently 
grows  10  feet  or  more  in  hight.  That  when  a  field  is 
once  seeded  with  it,  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of 
killing  it  out,  some  thinking  that  the  seed  will  remain 
in  the  ground  10  or  15  years,  and  germinate  when  the 
land  is  broken  up  again.  We  suppose  that  the  “queer¬ 
ness”  of  the  article,  is  in  the  idea,  that  a  plant,  such 
a  pest  with  him,  should  be  elsewhere  encouraged.  As 
the  fibre  is  in  perfection  before  the  seed  is  formed,  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  a  troublesome  weed,  will  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  cultivation,  should  it  be  found  profitable. 

Tlie  “Tribune”  and  tlie  Ailanllius.— 

The  New  York  Daily  “  Tribune,”  in  common  with  other 
city  papers,  has  had  its  annual  denunciation  of  the 
Ailanthus  as  a  street  tree.  It  sets  forth  in  language 
strong  and  truthful  the  fact  that  the  most  unpleasant 
odor  of  the  flowers  quite  unfits  it  to  be  planted  near 
dwellings.  It  says  “  everybody  knows  it  as  a  street  tree, 
where  it  is  a  nuisance  unmitigated  save  by  the  single 
fact  that  it  does  not  harbor  worms  or  insects,  because  no 
self-respecting  worm  can  be  induced  to  approach  it.” 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  rests  upon  the  self-respecting 
character  of  the  insect,  or  “  worm.”  We  never  knew 
entomologists,  who  are  supposed  to  know  insects  moral¬ 
ly  as  well  as  structurally,  to  charge  Saturnia  Cynthia 
tvith  any  want  of  “  self-respect,”  yet  that  has  such  a  de¬ 
cided  preference  for  the  Ailanthus  leaves  over  all  other 


food  that  it  lias  received  for  this  reason,  the  popular 
name  of  “Ailanthus  Silk-worm.”  This  insect,  by  the 
way,  has  become  quite  naturalized  in  parts  of  Brooklyn, 
and  in  some  streets  the  trees  are,  or  were  a  few  years 
ago,  a  greater  nuisance  on  account  of  the  “  worms”  they 
harbored  than  for  their  odor.  Besides,  other  insects  do 
feed  upon  the  Ailanthus.  It  is  one  of  the  curious  facts 
concerning  the  daily  paper,  that  it  can  not  write  about 
plants  without  making  some  ridiculous  blunder.  The 
“  Tribune  ”  is  not  alone  in  this  respect,  but  its  comicali¬ 
ties  in  this  line  are  all  the  more  conspicuous  for  the 
reason  that  it  asserts  itself  as  a  farmer’s  paper. 

Pocket  Gopliers.—  Our  notes  on  Gophers  last 
month,  have  called  out  the  experience  of  several,  who 
have  successfully  destroyed  them.  The  use  of  Strychnine, 
which  we  have  mentioned  many  times  during  the  past  15 
years,  still  seems  to  be  the  chief  reliance.  The  method 
of  administering  it,  as  given  by  “J.  O.  M.,”  Sauk  Centre, 
Minn.,  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  several  notes  of  the  same 
purport.  Hesays:  “Take  a  small  potato,  and  insert  a  grain 
of  the  poison  in  each  end,  place  it  in  their  underground 
path,  leaving  a  small  opening,  to  let  in  the  light.  The 
Gopher  will  come  to  fill  up  the  hole,  and  stop  the  light, 

find  the  potato,  and  that  ends  him . For  ground 

squirrels,  I  soak  corn,  open  the  “  chit  ”  with  the  point  of 
a  small  knife-blade,  insert  a  grain  of  Strychnine  in  each 
kernel,  and  scatter  the  corn  in  the  front  door  of  their 
habitations.  By  ‘  grain,'  of  Strychnine,  I  mean  a  very 
small  quantity  indeed.”  Of  course  so  deadly  a  poison 
as  Strychnine,  should  be  kept  where  no  accident  may 
happen  from  carlessness.  In  new  countries  it  is  so  freely 
used,  to  poison  wolves,  and  is  sold  for  that  purpose,  in 
tlie  smallest  country  stores,  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  no 
more  accidents  occur.  Perhaps  its  most  intense  bitter¬ 
ness  is  a  safe  guard  against  this  dreadful  poison. 

Carrying  tlie  Head  to  One  Side.— “II.  J. 

R.,”  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  colt  that  carries  the  head  to 
one  side  may  be  trained  aright  by  fastening  a  thin,  light, 
stiff  hickory  rod  to  the  collar  and  to  the  ring  of  the  bridle 
when  driving.  A  check-rein  fastened  tightly  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  would  prevent  the  habit. 

Fruit  as  Food. — The  liberal  use  of  the  various 
fruits  as  food  is  conducive  to  good  health.  Fruit  is  not  a 
solid  and  lasting  aliment  like  beef  and  bread,  as  it  is 
composed  largely  of  water,  and  contains  very  little  nitro¬ 
gen.  It  does  not  give  strength,  to  any  great  extent,  and 
cannot  be  used  for  a  very  long  time  alone.  But  fruits 
contain  those  acids  which  both  refresh,  and  give  tone  to 
the  system  during  the  season  when  it  is  most  needed  ; 
are  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  valuable  in  their  cooling 
and  health-giving  effects.  During  warm  weather  eat  a 
plenty  of  fruit,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  is  always 
thoroughly  ripe  and  as  freshly  gathered  as  is  possible. 

Horse  Gnawing  a  Manger.  —  “II.  G.  B.” 

writes  that  he  completely  cured  a  horse  of  the  habit  of 
gnawing  the  manger  and  halter  straps  by  saturating  the 
woodwork  and  straps  with  kerosene  oil.  One  thorough 
application  produced  a  permanent  cure. 

Insuring  a  Good  Crop.— “T.  B.  P.,” Goldsboro, 
N.  C.  If  we,  or  any  other  persons,  could  “  give  a  plan  that 
would  insure  good  crops  on  poor,  hard  land,”  it  would 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  accumulating  a 
fortune.  But.  the  method  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 
and  is  hardly  likely  to  be  at  present.  Perhaps  the  best 
plan  under  the  circumstances  would  be  to  plow  and  har¬ 
row  thoroughly,  to  get  the  soil  in  good  tilth,  and  kill 
all  the  weeds  possible,  and  sow  the  crop  with  what  fer¬ 
tilizer  can  be  afforded.  If  one  can  not  get  all  that  he 
wishes  for,  lie  must  be  content  with  the  best  he  can  get. 

Holding  for  Higher  Prices.— “II.  M.,”  Hal¬ 
stead,  Ivans,  if  will  be  found  that  to  sell  one’s  products 
of  whatever  kind,  so  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  market, 
is  the  best  in  the  long  run.  To  hold  for  higher  prices  is 
to  speculate  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  speculate  is 
to  lose.  If  the  price  is  not  satisfactory,  one  may  hold  His 
property,  but  as  soon  as  products  are  ready  for  sale,  and 
they  are  not  sold,  losses  of  various  kinds  begin  to  occur, 
and  wool  is  subject  to  damage  and  loss  as  well  as  grain. 
If  stored  in  a  very  dry  time,  it  loses  weight  and  depreci¬ 
ates  in  quality,  and  this  should  be  considered.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  prospect  of  an  excited  recovery 
of  business;  after  so  long  a  depression,  things  will  prob¬ 
ably  move  slowly,  and  the  slower  the  surer,  perhaps. 

Spring  Wheat  in  Indiana.  —  “D.  L.  E.,” 
Shelby  Co.,  Ind.  Shelby  Co.,  Ind.,  is  not  a  spring  wheat 
section.  In  1810,  about  700,000  bushels  of  winter  wheat 
were  grown  in  that  country,  and  not  a  bushel  of  spring 
wheat.  It  is  not  safe  or  wise  to  act  in  opposition  to  the 
general  practice  of  any  locality.  Customs  are  fixed  a3 
the  results  of  experience,  and  in  growing  wheat,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  climate  fix  the  boundaries  of  profitable  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  two  varieties,  spring  and  winter  wheat. 


Spring  wheat  needs  a  cool  season;  winter  wheat  needs 
a  moderate  winter,  and  will  stand  hot  spring  weather 
which  would  destroy  spring  wheat. 

Plowing  by  Electricity.— This  is  the  latest, 
but  it  has  been  done  with  perfect  success  in  Sermaize,  a 
three  horse-power  machine  being  used. 

Trouble  witli  Butter.— “  Mrs.  M.”  It  is  un¬ 
usual  to  have  trouble  with  the  churning  when  cows  are 
turned  to  grass ;  generally  it  is  the  reverse,  and  the 
butter  comes  sooner.  Blue-Grass,  called  June-Grass  in 
some  places,  makes  excellent  butter,  and  is  considered 
superior  pasturage,  when  young;  when  old  and  dry,  it 
is  perhaps  the  poorest  grass  for  milk,  and  it  may  be  that 
your  Blue-Grass  lias  passed  its  best  stage,  and  lias  be¬ 
come  dry  and  woody.  A  small  quantity  of  green  corn- 
fodder  given  daily  might  remove  the  difficulty. 

The  Charleston  Phosphates  are  found  in  a 
great  geological  basin,  which  extends  over  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  and  the  supply  is  practically 
inexhaustible.  When  treated  witli  Sulphuric  Acid,  it 
gives  about  12  per  cent  of  the  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 
Nearly  two-tliirds  of  the  200,000  tons  annually  “  mined,” 
goes  to  England. 

Tethers  for  Cows.— We  are  asked  which  is  the 
best  Tether,  and  refer  our  inquirer  to  the  one  described 
and  figured  in  the  August  number,  page  298,  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  1878. 

The  Changes  of  the  Season  are  the  most 

critical  times  with  animals,  because  important  changes 
are  then  made  in  their  food  and  consequently  in  their 
nutrition.  This  affects  the  entire  system,  and  the  more 
easily  animals  are  let  down  from  one  kind  of  feeding  to 
another,  and  the  more  nearly  an  even  balance  is  kept,  the 
more  healthy  they  will  be.  Good  feed  one  day  or  sea¬ 
son,  and  poor  feed  another,  and  frequent  irregularities, 
cause  many  of  the  diseases  of  cattle. 

Beet  Sugar. — France  produced  last  season  over 
eight  hundred  million  pounds  of  beet  sugar.  They  have 
over  500  successful  manufactories.  There  would  seem  to 
be  no  reason  why  we  can  not  compete  with  the  old  world 
in  this  industry,  except  the  higher  cost  of  our  labor. 

Iiive  Stock. — Stock  that  has  been  running  upon  the 
pastures,  usually  require  but  little  extra  attention  up  to 
this  time.  Now  that  the  pastures  are  becoming  dry  and 
hard,  it  is  well  to  supply  the  animals  with  some  extra 
food.  But  two  months  more  come  between  summer  and 
what  may  be  considered  winter  as  regards  foddering.  It 
is  time  now  to  consider  what  should  be  done  to  bring  the 
stock  into  good  order  for  the  winter,  remembering  that 
to  go  into  winter  quarters  in  good  condition  is  conducive 
to  thrift  all  through  the  coming  season. 

Phylloxera  and  Black  Rot.- Professor  C.  Y. 
Riley,  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this 
subject,  is  confident  that  there  is  no  relation  of  cause  or 
effect  between  these  two  serious  troubles  of  the  grape. 
1st,  the  Black  Rot  does  not  accompany,  nor  follow  the 
Phylloxera  in  Europe.  2nd,  in  many  cases  those  least 
affected  by  the  Phylloxera  suffer  most  from  the  Rot. 

The  Floating'  Apiary  of  Mr.  Perrine’s,  so  much 
talked  of  last  year,  was  in  reality  a  failure,  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  is  abandoned.  So  many  bees  left  the  hives  and 
never  returned,  that  a  floating  apiary  does  not  succeed. 

Pleiiro-Pneunionia  has  diminished  greatly  in 
those  European  countries  where  inoculation  for  it  has 
been  introduced.  We  may  soon  see  this  terrible  cattle 
disease  successfully  treated  by  this  method,  as  the  dread¬ 
ed  small  pox  is  now  in  the  human  subject  by  vaccination. 

Seventeen-Year  IiOcnst.— This  destructive  in¬ 
sect  is  making  its  appearance  in  Missouri.  The  perfect 
insect  lives  but  a  short  time,  depositing  its  eggs  in  the 
branches  of  the  orchard  trees  and  nursery  stock.  The 
mutilation  of  the  branches,  caused  by  the  female  insect, 
injures  them  and  causes  them  to  break  off. 

Overhanging  Trees.— There  are  sometimes  un¬ 
pleasant  feelings  arising  from  fruit  trees  standing  near 
and  overhanging  the  boundary  lines.  In  such  cases  the 
law  is  that  the  tree  and  its  fruit  belongs  wholly  to  the 
one  on  whose  land  the  trunk  stands,  and  he  has  a  right 
to  pick  his  fruit  from  his  neighbor’s  side.  If  “on  the 
line,”  the  tree  and  fruit  are  to  be  equally  divided. 

Jersey  and  Alderney.— “J.  A.  R.,”  Delaware, 
Ohio.  The  Jerseys  are  frequently  called  Alderneys,  but 
this  is  wrong,  as  the  two  breeds  are  distinct.  These  are 
both  rich  butter  makers,  but  the  Jerseys  are  larger  and 
more  valuable  than  the  Alderneys.  The  Jerseys,  as  a 
breed,  are  the  best  butter  makers  in  existence,  although 
now  and  then  a  cow  of  another  breed  may  excel  them. 
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The  Ferns  op  North  America.”— Ferns  are  so  strik¬ 
ingly  unlike  other  plants  that  they  are  recognized  at  once, 
while  their  grace  of  habit  and  general  delicacy  of  structure 
are  quite  sure  to  arrest  the  attention  of  lovers  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  who  find  sufficient  in  them  to  admire  without  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  botanical  characters.  On  the  other  hand, 
botanists  find  in  ferns  objects  of  great  scientific  interest, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  their  minute  struc¬ 
ture,  and  their  wonderful  methods  of  propagation,  with 
great  zeal.  We  have  thus  two  distinct  classes  of  fern  lov¬ 
ers,  the  one,  so  to  speak,  artistic ,  and  the  other  scientific , 
The  first  class  show  their  admiration  of  ferns  by  cultivat¬ 
ing  them  ;  by  drying  them  under  pressure — and  no  class 
of  plants  when  thus  treated  hold,  when  dead,  so  much  of 
the  beauty  for  which  they  were  admired  when  alive— 
and  by  using  them  as  models  for  various  kinds  of  decora¬ 
tive  work  in  drawing,  painting,  wood-carving,  etc.  in 
fact,  the  dried  ferns  themselves  are  often  made  useful  in 
decoration.  An  intelligent  fern-lover  of  this  class,  will 
naturally  wish,  among  a  multitude  of  the  most  graceful 
natural  forms,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  them  by  names. 
If  supplied  with  thoroughly  accurate  drawings,  such  per¬ 
sons  can,  as  a  general  thing,  ascertain  the  name  be¬ 
longing  to  a  particular  form.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
wno  study  ferns  botanically  find  that  the  characters  used 
in  describing  them  are  very  minute,  and  sometimes  ob¬ 
scure,  and  that  carefully  made,  and  if  need  be  magnified, 
drawings  of  the  parts  are  of  great  service  in  determining 
the  genus  and  species.  Accurate  and  life-like  drawings 
of  ferns  then,  are  useful  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  these 
plants,  whether  as  objects  of  science  or  objects  of  beauty. 
These  are  given  in  “  The  Ferns  of  North  America,”  a 
work  which  combines  in  its  engravings  (drawn  by  J.  II. 
Emerton  and  C.  E.  Faxon)  the  highest  scientific  accuracy 
with  great  artistic  beauty,  and  meeting  the  wants  of  both 
the  scientific  and  unscientific  may  be  regarded  as  the 
standard  work  upon  Ferns.  We  have  only  alluded  to 
the  work  as  to  its  engravings.  The  author  of  the  work 
is  Prof.  Daniel  C.  Eaton,  of  Yale  College.  As  Prof.  Eaton 
is  easily  the  first  authority  upon  ferns  in  the  country,  and 
eminent  among  the  authorities  on  these  plants  in  the 
world,  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  engravings  is  as¬ 
sured.  While  these  engravings  are  of  great  value  to 
fern-students,  these  will  value  not  less  the  text,  de¬ 
scribing  the  species,  and  giving  their  popular  history. 
Those  who  care  nothing  for  the  botanical  description, 
will  find  in  the  text  much  to  interest  them  concerning 
the  discovery,  localities,  and  other  points  of  interest  con¬ 
cerning  each  species.  To  botanists  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  commend  a  work  by  Prof.  Eaton,  and  to  such 
we  may  say  that  besides  the  Filices  proper,  the  work 
includes  the  Ophioglossacece ,  and  that  the  synonymy,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  especially  full. 

In  stating  that  Prof.  Eaton’s  name  is  an  endorsement 
of  the  scientific  accuracy  of  t Ire  engravings,  we  would 
give  full  credit  to  the  artists  whose  ability  enables  him  to 
do  this ;  Messrs.  Emerton  &  Faxon  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  having  produced  a  series  of  drawings,  which, 
while  satisfying  botanical  accuracy,  so  embellish  the 
work  that  it  may  be  prized  by  lovers  of  beautiful  books. 
This  valuable  work,  issued  in  two  volumes,  is  supplied 
by  the  Orange  Judd  Company.  Price  of  each  volume, 
$15.00,  post  paid. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Hand-Book,  by  Charles H.  Shinn; 
published  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This 
contains  a  series  of  essays  on  Tree  Culture,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Gardening,  etc.  The  author  is  well  known 
as  a  practical  horticulturist,  and  a  work  especially 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  climate  must  be  especially  wel¬ 
come  to  all  cultivators  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  title 
above  given  indicates  both  that  it  is  a  “  Rural  Hand¬ 
book,”  and  that  it  is  issued  by  the  publishers  of  our  ex¬ 
cellent  contemporary,  the  “Pacific  Rural,”  who  send 
it  post-paid  for  $1. 

Cameron’s  Plasterer’s  Manual,  by  K.  Cameron  ; 
New  York:  Bicknell  &  Comstock.  A  neat  little  hand¬ 
book  of  54  pages,  giving  descriptions  of  all  the  materials 
used  in  plastering,  engravings  of  the  various  tools  em¬ 
ployed,  and  practical  directions  for  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  plasterer’s  trade.  Price  75c. 

The  School  Garden.— Translated  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann,  from  the  German  of  Prof.  Erasmus  Schwab,  of 
Vienna.  New  York,  M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co.  The  idea  of 
attaching  a  garden  to  a  school  is  a  pleasing  one ;  how  far 
it  may  be  practicable  with  any  but  a  very  small  school  is 
a  question.  This  work  will  excite  an  interest  in  this 
direction,  and  if  it  only  converts  the  present  desolate 
school-yards  and  surroundings  into  something  more  at¬ 
tractive,  it  will  be  of  great  service.  Price  50c. 

Bee  Culture;  or,  Successful  Management  of  the 
Apiary,  by  Thomas  G.  Newman ;  Chicago:  Thomas  G. 
Newman  &  Son.  A  neat  and  abundantly  illustrated  lit¬ 
tle  hand-book  of  80  pages,  by  the  capable  editor  of  the 
“American  Bee  Journal.”  In  both  English  and  Ger¬ 
man.  Price,  paper  covers,  40c. 


The  Hearing,  and  now  to  Keep  It,  by  Charles  H. 
Burnett,  M.D. ;  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blacliiston. 
This  is  a  small  illustrated  work  of  122  pages,  giving  the 
anatomy  and  functions  of  the  ear,  and  directions  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  organ  in  health.  It  forms  one  of  a  series 
called  “American  Health  Primers,”  which,  it  is  claimed, 
are  published  in  the  interest  of  sanitary  science.  To  in¬ 
telligent  persons,  works  of  this  kind  are  useful.  What 
may  be  their  effect  upon  the  ignorant,  the  nervous,  and 
the  chronically  “  out  o’  sorts,”  is  a  question.  At  all 
events,  if  we  are  to  have  popular  books  of  this  kind,  it  is 
fortunate  that,  like  the  present  series,  they  are  by  men 
who  stand  high  in  the  medical  profession.  Price  50c. 

Vade  Mecum  of  Equine  Anatomy,  by  A.  Liautari, 
M.D.,  V.S.  ;  New  York,  published  by  the  author.  This 
is  a  hand-book  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  intended, 
as  the  title-page  says,  “  for  the  use  of  advanced  students 
and  veterinary  surgeons.”  Of  course,  a  work  of  this 
kind  has  not  a  single  popular  feature,  but,  fortunately, 
the  number  of  veterinary  students  and  practitioners  is 
yearly  rapidly  increasing,  and  such  will  find  this  work  a 
useful  remembrancer.  The  reputation  of  its  author,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  American  Veterinary  College,  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  usefulness  of  the  work  to 
those  for  whom  it  was  prepared. 

Ames'  Alphabets,  by  Daniel  T.  Ames,  New  York: 
Bicknell  &  Comstock.  This  contains  33  ample  pages  of 
designs  for  Alphabets,  each  page  usually  presenting  a 
number  of  different  styles.  The  author,  who  is  styled 
“Artist  Penman,”  would  appear  to  have  exhausted  the 
capabilities  of  the  alphabet  in  these  designs,  which 
range  from  the  simplest  up  to  the  most  elaborate,  some 
being  of  exquisitely  beautiful  designs.  The  work  is 
intended  for  architects,  engravers,  sign  painters,  etc., 
who  must  be  difficult  to  please  if  they  cannot  find  in  this 
a  letter  suited  to  their  wishes.  Price  $1.50. 

How  to  Breed  Light  Brahma  Fowls,  by  Geo.  P. 
Burnham,  and  published  by  the  author  at  Melrose,  Mass. 
This  forms  part  seven  of  a  series  of  treatises  by  one  of 
the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  of  our  fowl  fanciers  and 
breeders.  The  experience  and  teachings  of  a  veteran 
like  the  author,  who  claims  to  have  had  the  Light  Brah¬ 
mas  30  years  ago,  under  another  name,  must  be  of  value 
to  others,  who  can  purchase  the  work  for  50  cents. 

A  Manual  of  International  Law,  by  Edward  M. 
Gallaudet.  Ph.D.  L.L.D.,  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
This  volume,  by  the  President  and  Professor  of  Moial 
and  Political  Science  in  the  College  for  Deaf  Mutes,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  while  intended  as  a  class-book  for 
colleges,  is  one  which  will  interest  the  general  reader 
who  would  acquaint  himself  with  the  principles  of  In¬ 
ternational  Law.  Beginning  with  the  law  among  the 
ancients,  its  progress  is  traced  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  discusses  the  diplomatic  questions  brought  forward 
by  the  late  civil  war.  The  mechanical  style  of  the 
volume  (pp.  321,  12mo)  is  such  as  characterize  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  these  publishers.  Price  $1.50. 

Ferns  in  Their  Homes  and  Ours. — This  beautiful 
work  by  Professor  John  Robinson  has  met  with  such  a 
large  sale  that  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  is  now  called 
for.  Price  $1.50,  post-paid.  Address  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany. 

Fish-Hatching  and  Fish-Catching. — By  R.  B.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Seth  Green.  The  authors  of  this  little  work 
have  become  authorities  upon  the  various  subjects  which 
they  treat.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50.  Address  Orange 
Judd  Company. 

Practical  Boat  Sailing. — By  Douglas  Frazar.  The 
author  claims  that  this  volume  will  enable  any  one  who 
masters  it  to  successfully  and  safely  sail  a  boat.  Price 
$1.00.  Address  Orange  Judd  Company. 

State  and  Other  Hand  Books.— Within  a 
few  years  several  States,  whose  areas  are  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  number  of  inhabitants,  have  issued  “  by 
authority,”  works  which  present  the  claims  of  their 
States  to  settlers,  with  the  laudable  view  of  increasing 
their  population,  and  adding  to  their  prosperity.  Similar 
works,  more  or  less  extended,  have  been  put  forth  by 
Railroad  and  other  Companies  having  lands  to  dispose 
of,  and  devoted  to  more  limited  areas  than  those  issued 
by  States.  So  far  as  examined,  these  “  Hand  Books  ” 
appear  to  us  to  be  eminently  useful,  even  those  in  the 
direct  interest  of  corporations  seem  fair  in  their  repre¬ 
sentations.  A  brief  mention  of  those  recently  received 
is  all  that  we  can  now  give _ Cheap  Homes  in  Saule  Val¬ 

ley  is  &  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  “  Sauk  Valley  Immigra¬ 
tion  Association.”  It  may  be  had  free  on  application  to 

the  Secretary  at  Sauk  Center,  Stearns  Co.,  Minn _ A 

Hand-Book  of  Virginia  — A.  volume  of  about  150  8vo 
pages,  apparently  carefully  prepared  by  Doct.  Thos. 
Pollard,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Each  County  has 
its  resources  and  advantages  impartially  indicated,  and 
the  work  must  be  of  great  value  to  intending  settlers  in 
that  State.  We  find  no  mention  of  the  manner  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  work.  The  Commissioner’s  office  is  at 


Richmond _ A  Manual  of  Georgia—  This  is  also  an 

official  work,  prepared  for  the  use  of  “Immigrants  and 
Capitalists  ”  by  Doct.  Thos.  P.  Janes,  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture.  A  personal  knowledge  of  the  author 
warrants  ns  in  commending  this  as  a  truthful  account  of 
the  resources  of  Georgia.  As  the  work  is  copyrighted, 
we  assume  that  it  is  not  issued  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  The  Commissioner’s  office  is  At  lanta ....  The  Lone 
Star  Guide  is  issued  by  the  International  and  Great 
Northern  Railroad  of  Texas.  This  road  runs  from  Gal¬ 
veston,  northwesterly  to  Palestine,  where  it  unites  with 
another  portion  of  the  road  running  from  San  Antonio  to 
the  State  line,  consequently  the  road  passes  through  some 
of  the  best  portions  of  the  State.  The  road  has  lands  for 
sale.  It  sends  this  “Guide”  free.  II.  M.  Iloxie,  Pales¬ 
tine,  is  General  Superintendent. 

Peach  Yellows. — The  symptoms  are,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fine,  tough  young  shoots  from  the  sides  of  the 
limbs  bearing  leaves  of  a  yellow  color.  The  fruit  ripens 
prematurely;  is  insipid  in  taste,  and  presents  patches  of 
dark-red  color  through  the  flesh. 

Consumption  of  Sugar. — England  heads  the 
list,  and  consumes  50  pounds  of  sugar  per  head.  The 
United  States  stands  next  with  44  pounds.  France 
sweetens  at  the  rate  of  15X  pounds,  and  Turkey  uses 
only  3)4  pounds  per  capita. 

Corn  is  King. — Last  year  the  Corn  crop  of  the 
United  States  was  worth  583  million  of  dollars,  while 
ea-King  Cotton  gave  us  only  250  millions.  Indian  Corn 
is  the  sheet  anchor  of  American  agriculture,  and  de¬ 
mands  our  most  careful  consideration.  What  would 
England  give  if  she  could  only  raise  Indian  Corn  1 

Brewer’s  Grains.  —  In  brewing,  but  a  small 
amount  of  the  valuable  food  materials  is  removed  from 
the  grain,  and  at  the  same  time  the  process  renders  the 
grain  soft  and  more  easily  digested.  This  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  product  of  the  brewery  has  two  principal  dis¬ 
advantages,  namely :  its  tendency  to  sour  in  a  short 
time,  and  the  great  amount  of  water  it  contains,  thus 
making  it  unprofitable  to  transport  it  to  any  considerable 
distance.  A  remedy  might  be  found  in  providing  a  place 
near  the  brewery  where  the  grain  could  be  thrown  upon 
large  screens  in  the  sun,  drained  of  the  surplus  water, 
and  partially  dried.  A  load  of  brewer’s  grains  thus 
treated  would  represent  vastly  more  food,  and  could  be 
wet  again  before  feeding  if  it  should  be  found  necessary. 

Bee  Stinging.— “Much  depends  upon  how  one  is 
brought  up.”  It  is  now  claimed  that  a  person  who  at 
first  is  greatly  injured  by  beestings  may  after  a  time  be¬ 
come  so  accustomed  to  them,  that  they  cause  so  little  in¬ 
convenience  that  he  may  be  stung  and  not  know  when 
the  act  is  performed. 

When  to  Cut  Fence  Posts.  —  James  M. 
Ryan,  Galena,  III.,  in  view  of  the  different  opinions  as 
to  the  best  time  to  cut  timber  to  insure  its  durability, 
thus  gives  his  experience:  “The  best  fence  posts,  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  Red  Cedar,  are  made  as  follows:  Strip  the 
bark  off  of  the  young  White  Oaks  (of  the  proper  size  for 
posts)  from  near  the  ground  upwards  sufficiently  to 
deaden  the  trees,  letting  them  stand  for  six  months  or 
longer,  when  they  may  be  cut  down  and  made  into 
proper  lengths  for  posts.  As  a  result,  the  wood  becomes 
solid  and  dry  without  cracking,  and  when  cut  will  be  fit 
for  immediate  use,  and  will  be  in  a  condition  to  exclude 
dampness  from  penetrating  and  rotting  the  post.  The 
deadening  may  be  done  at  any  season,  but  the  winter,  or 
when  vegetation  is  dormant,  may  be  the  best  time.  My 
experience  has  been  with  trees  deadened  when  in  full 
leaf,  the  wood  of  which,  after  they  had  stood  about  nine 
months,  was  found  dried  and  solid,  with  the  bark  above 
the  girdle  loose,  and  easily  removed.” 

Storing  of  Fodder-Corn.— The  succulence  of 
green  corn-stalks  renders  them  difficult  to  dry  thor¬ 
oughly.  To  stow  away  uncured  corn-fodder,  in  stacks  or 
barns,  without  precautions  to  prevent  moulding,  is  un¬ 
safe.  A  good  plan  is,  to  shock  the  bundle  in  a  convenient 
place,  covering  the  top  of  the  shock  with  a  sheaf  of 
straw,  and  binding  the  top  tightly  to  exclude  rain,  and 
leaving  the  shocks  out  of  doors  until  used.  A  few  shocks 
may  be  brought  in  when  needed,  and  will  be  found  fresh, 
green,  and  in  the  best  order.  Sweet  corn-fodder,  with 
many  small  ears  and  nubbins  on  the  stalks,  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  and  kept  in  this  manner  in  the  best  condition. 

Choice  of  Breeds.— The  right  thing  in  the  right 
place  is  conducive  to  the  best  results.  But  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  so  little  judgment  is  exercised  in  selecting  the 
best  breed  of  sheep  for  use  in  particular  cases.  Persons 
are  very  apt  to  be  misled  by  appearances,  and  a  fine, 
large-bodied,  long-wool  sheep,  which  shows  to  advantage 
in  an  exhibition  pen  at  the  fairs,  will  tempt  sheep-keep¬ 
ers  to  adopt  that  particular  breed  without  consideration 
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as  to  the  means  at  hand  for  keeping  it.  So  a  large¬ 
bodied.  deep-uddered  Dutch  cow  will  mislead  many  a 
dairyman  into  choosing  it  for  his  special  purpose, 
without  a  thought  about  its  requirements  as  regards 
feed,  pasture,  etc.  The  same  occurs  with  horses,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  ill-judged  selections 
made  of  horses  for  farm  use.  If  we  were  to  choose  our 
farm  stock  as  carefully  as  we  choose  a  coat  or  other  gar¬ 
ment,  fewer  mistakes  and  more  profit  would  be  made. 
It  is  an  American  failing  to  ho  easily  misled.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  adventurers  and  humbugs  of  all  kinds,  show  this 
to  be  true,  if  it  were  not  proved  so  completely  by  the 
many  costly  failures  resulting  from  choosing  homes 
even  without  due  consideration,  and  from  selecting  at 
hap-hazard  whatever  stock  animals  may  take  the  fancy 
or  may  have  been  bragged  over  by  irresponsible  or  too 
sanguine  persons,  leaving  afterwards  unavailing  regret 
at  mistakes  which  take  years  to  rectify. 

Broad  Wheels.— It  is  strange  that  the  popular 
prejudice  in  favor  of  narrow  tires  for  wagons  and  carts 
should  be  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  broad 
tires.  A  wagon  or  cart  with  tires  three  or  four  inches 
wide  may  be  drawn  across  a  soft,  newly-plowed  field 
without  cutting  in,  and  on  wet,  muddy  roads  the  surface 
is  not  cut  up,  but  is  packed  down.  The  better  condition 
of  the  roads  and  the  saving  of  cost  in  repairs  to  them  by 
the  use  of  broad  tires,  would  be  enormous  every  year. 
Nevertheless,  narrow  tires  are  used  almost  universally. 

Tlie  Wheelbarrow  is  almost  as  necessary  upon 
the  farm  as  a  plow.  The  occasions  when  a  wheelbarrow 
can  be  used,  with  both  comfort  and  advantage,  are  in¬ 
numerable.  To  be  most  serviceable,  a  wheelbarrow 
should  be  both  strong  and  light.  The  wheel  and  tire 
should  be  made  wider  than  is  generally  found.  Wheel¬ 
barrows  on  the  farm  are  frequently  used  on  soft  ground, 
and  if  the  wheel  is  wide,  it  runs  much  easier.  The  wider 
the  wheel,  the  more  stable  the  barrow  is  when  being 
moved.  The  “dump”  form  is  the  best  for  general  use, 
as  this  has  no  sides  to  get  lost ;  barrows  of  this  style  are 
usually  better  braced  and  durable.  In  getting  a  wheelbar¬ 
row,  get  the  best,  and  keep  it  under  cover  when  not  in  use. 

Tree  Planting  in  Boor  Yards.—  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  plant  trees  which  grow  naturally  to  a  large  size, 
near  a  house  ;  and  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  force 
of  this  remark  is  very  evident.  The  trees  when  grown 
shsuld  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  yard,  and  if 
that  be  small,  the  trees  should  be  selected  accordingly. 
There  are  a  number  of  evergreens  such  as  varieties  of  the 
Spruces  and  others  of  small  to  medium  stature,  most  ap¬ 
propriate  to  small  yards ;  they  are  comfortable  in  winter 
as  a  wind-break,  and  handsome  all  the  year  round. 

Tlie  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition 

has  become  one  of  the  prominent  institutions  of  the 
country.  Its  Exhibition  this,  its  seventh,  year  will  be 
held  (Sept.  10th  to  Oct.  11th)  in  its  new  building,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  one  million  of  dollars.  But  our  present,  men¬ 
tion  is  suggested  by  the  receipt  of  the  “General  Circu¬ 
lar,”  which  in  artistic  execution  calls  for  special  com¬ 
ment,  and  in  its  contents,  giving  the  classification  of  the 
objects  to  be  exhibited,  shows  that  this  important  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  we  have,  well  in 
advance  of  the  time  of  opening,  a  schedule  which  could 
only  be  produced  by  competent  hands.  The  Depart¬ 
ments,  distinguished  by  letters  (A  to  Q),  are  14,  while 
these  are  subdivided  into  classes,  numbering  in  all  85. 
Its  Premium  List,  with  plans  of  the  building,  and  rules 
governing  the  Exhibition,  is  in  equally  handsome  style. 
If  the  adage,  “  Well  begun  is  half  done,”  has  force,  tlie 
managers  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  most  satis¬ 
factory  progress.  ' 

Tlie  White  Ash.  at  three  years,  in  good  average 
soil,  will  reach  a  height  of  7  to  8  feet  and  one  inch  in 
diameter  ;  at  five  years,  10  feet  in  height  and  two  inches 
in  diameter.  This  is,  all  things  considered,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  timber  trees  to  plant  upon  fairly  good  soil. 

Sheet  Iron  Shingles.— Shingles  of  wood  are  in 
such  general  use  with  us,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
the  roofing  material  of  the  country.  As  shingles  grew 
more  costly,  our  people  did  not  go  back  to  the  earlier, 
cheaper,  and  in  many  respects  excellent,  thatch,  but 
sought  out  new  substitutes.  These  have  been,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  a  coarse  or  cheap  fabric  filled  with  some  pitchy 
or  “asphalt”  composition,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  gravel,  or  other  material  to  give  it  body.  None  of 
these  roofing  materials  appear  to  have  come  into  general 
use,  and  while  they  answer  fairly  for  temporary  struc¬ 
tures,  their  general  lack  of  durability  unfits  them  for  per¬ 
manent  buildings.  The  most  recent  substitutes  for 
shingles  are  the  “Metallic  Slates  or  Shingles,”  made  by 
the  “  Iron  Clad  Manufacturing  Company.”  Metallic  roofs 
are  among  the  oldest;  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  tin — or 
properly  tin  plate,  having  been  used  for  roofing,  though 
scarcely  any  of  these  except  tin  plate  have  been  laid 


to  any  extent  in  this  country.  A  tin  roof  well  laid  and 
properly  painted  is  very  permanent  upon  a  flat  roof,  but 
the  difficulty  of  laying,  and  of  keeping  in  order  increases 
with  the  pitch  of  the  roof.  One  great  difficulty  with  such 
a  roof  is,  the  sheets  being  soldered  together,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  in  one  piece,  and  the  contraction  and  expansion 
with  the  changes  of  temperature  in  such  an  extent  of 
metal,  causes  the  joints  to  break;  besides,  however  well 
protected  with  paint  it  may  be  above,  moisture  can  roach 
it  from  below,  and  rust  may  cause  serious  injury  before  it 
is  discovered.  These  difficulties  are  avoided  in  the 
Metallic  Shingles,  these  being  in  separate  pieces,  much 
like  wooden  shingles  in  size.  Expansion  and  contraction 
being  confined  to  each  individual  shingle,  tlie  roof,  as  a 
whole,  is  not  affected,  while  they  are  equally  protected  on 
both  sides  from  moisture.  These  Metallic  Shingles  are 
8X  by  1G  inches,  with  tlie  lower  half,  wedge-siiaped,  or 
brought  to  a  point.  They  are  ingeniously  grooved  to 
produce  lapping  in  laying,  and  this  grooving  both  sup¬ 
plies  water  channels  and  strong; hens  each  shingle. 
These  shingles  struck  us  favorably  when  presented  to 
our  inspection,  but  fearing  that  some  defect  not  manifest 
at  first,  might  be  discovered  by  the  storms  of  winter,  we 
have  deferred  saying  much  about  them  until  they  had 
been  properly  tested.  A  careful  inspection  of  roofs  that 
have  been  covered  a  year  or  more,  shows  no  signs  of 
leakage,  or  other  defect,  and  we  feel  safe  in  advising 
those  in  search  of  roofing  material  to  examine  the  claims 
of  the  “  Metallic  Slates  or  Shingles.” 

A  Firm  of  Fong  Standing.— Time  matures 
and  ripens  many  things  besides  wine.  To  say  of  a  con¬ 
cern,  “  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  its  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,”  means  something  more  than  to  indicate  age;  it 
implies  that  the  house  has  a  substantial  basis,  or  itcould 
not.  have  endured  the  commercial  changes  and  panics;  it 
indicates  that  its  dealings  have  been  such,  as  to  hold  cus¬ 
tomers,  when  once  secured,  and  many  other  things.  Tlie 
firm  of  Chapman  &  Van  Wyclc,  Is  one  of  the  oldest  deal¬ 
ing  in  Peruvian  Guano,  in  New  York  City,  and  when  we 
say  that  they  have  been  in  the  same  business  for  over  30 
years,  those  who  know  the  changing  character  of  New 
York  business  houses,  are  aware  that  such  stability  can 
only  be  acquired  by  real  merit.  This  period  has  seen 
marked  changes  in  the  Guano  trade,  and  covers  nearly  • 
the  whole  of  its  history  as  a  fertilizer,  in  this  country. 

Heredity  and  Variation.  —  Every  living 
thing  is  influenced  by  two  great  and  opposing  laws— 
First,  Heredity ,  or  the  tendency  to  be  like  the  parent- 
embodied  in  the  axiom  “  like  produces  like.”  This  is 
strengthened  by  breeding  those  individuals  which  are  the 
most  nearly  similar.  The  second,  Variation,  or  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  unlike  the  parent;  this  is  strengthened  by 
breeding  those  individuals  which  are  not  similar,  but  as 
widely  different  as  may  be.  In  general  “in-and-in” 
breeding  strengthens  Heredity ,  while  crossing  gives 
scope  to  Variation.  Breeders  of  stock  of  all  kinds  should 
be  familiar  with,  and  regard  these  matters. 

Sun-Stroke  is  caused  by  excessive  heat;  but  loss 
of  sleep,  worry,  and  general  debility  will  predispose  one 
to  it.  Those  obliged  to  work  in  tbe  hot  sun  should 
wear  a  light  straw  hat  with  a  wet  cloth  within ;  a  cabbage 
leaf  is  often  used  for  the  same  purpose.  If  a  feeling  of 
dizziness  comes  on  seek  a  cool  and  shady  place  at  once, 
and  apply  cold  water  to  th?  head.  Ammonia  should  be 
inhaled  if  faintness  is  felt,  but  very  cautiously. 

Pork-Malting.— Chicago  is  now  the  greatest  pork¬ 
packing  city  in  the  wmrld.  She  has  over  forty  establish¬ 
ments  where  hogs  are  converted  into  pork,  in  some  of 
which  all  the  preliminary  stages  of  killing,  scalding, 
scraping  and  dressing  are  gone  through  with  in  the  space 
of  ten  minutes.  Chicago  claims  to  kill  a  hog  for  every 
ten  seconds  in  the  year.  She  is  Porkopolis  now. 

Pure  Coffee.—' This  is  an  age  of  adulteration,  and 
the  practice  is  carried  so  far  that  articles  used  for  adul¬ 
teration  are  themselves  adulterated.  Coffee  suffers  as 
much  as  any  other  single  article  from  this  contemptible 
deception.  Almost  every  kind  of  seed  large  enough 
to  roast  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  various  roots 
from  Parsnips  to  Dandelions  are  called  into  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Ground  coffee  will  float  on  cold  ivater,  and  not 
soon  color  the  liquid;  the  adulterations  will  sink,  and 
discolor  the  water  at  once.  It  is  best  to  buy  the  coffee 
in  the  “berry,”  and  grind  it  at  home,  or  see  that  it  is 
properly  done.  Even  then  one  may  be  defrauded,  as 
there  are  machines  for  making  artificial  green  coffee. 

Feeding-  Bran. — Bran  is  not  only  an  excellent 
food  for  the  production  of  milk  in  cow’s,  but  also  for 
feeding  young  animals.  It  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  phosphates,  which  are  a  most  necessary  part  of 
the  food  of  an  animal,  but  one  in  which  most  foods  arc 
deficient.  In  a  ton  of  wheat  bran  there  is  541  Jbs.  of 
Phosphoric  Acid,  and  in  a  ton  of  rye  bran  f>81  lbs.  Rye 
bran  is  also  richer  in  Potash  than  that  of  wheat,  by  near-  I 


ly  40  per  cent;  hence  for  food,  and  for  the  resulting  ma¬ 
nure,  rye  bran  is  preferable.  In  feeding  bran  the  value 
of  the  manure  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  This, 
although  it  may  not  be  seen  so  conspicuously,  nor  so 
quickly  as  the  milk  in  the  pail',  or  the  increased  thrift  of 
a  young  animal,  yet  it  as  certainly  exists,  and  in  good 
time  will  show  itself  in  the  field.  It  is  beyond  question 
that  in  feeding  a  ton  of  bran,  the  larger  part  of  the  profit 
is  made  in  the  manure,  and  if  one  is  satisfied  witli  what  :  I 
he  gains  directly  in  the' feeding,  he  may  be  all  the 
more  so  with  that  which  he  receives  in  the  manure. 

String-Halt. — “W.  A.  E.,”  Arkansas  City,  Kans. 
String-halt  is  an  affection  of  the  nerves,  by  which  the 
control  of  certain  muscles  of  the  hind  leg  or  legs  is  lost, 
either  continuously  or  spasmodically.  It  is  incurable, 
but  is  mitigated  sometimes  by  the  use  of  Belladonna, 
Strychnine,  or  other  antispasmodics  or  nerve  medi¬ 
cines.  No  horse  having  this  disease,  which  is  an  un¬ 
soundness,  should  be  used  for  breeding. 

Gapes  in  Chickens.— “  W.  F.,”  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Gapes  is  the  result  of  parasitic  worms  in  the  wind-pipe. 
The  only  cure  is  to  dislodge  them.  This  is  sometimes 
successfully  done  by  putting  the  chicks  in  a  box.  cover¬ 
ing  the  top  with  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  dusting  fine  lime  i 
through  the  cloth.  Tlie  chicks  breathe  the  lime,  and  as 
it  comes  in  c  mtact  with  the  worms,  these  let  go  of  the 
membranes,  and  are  dislodged  by  tlie  coughing  and  sneez-  ; 
ing  of  the  chicks.  To  prevent  gapes,  the  chicks  should 
not  be  kept  onground  where  fowls  have  previously  been,  i 

Kopy  Cream.— F.  D.  Young,  Altoona,  Pa.  When 
milk  throws  up  a  ropy  glutinous  substance  in  place  of 
cream,  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  cow  is  not  in  a  healthy  r, 
condition.  A  dose  of  Salts  (12  oz.)  may  be  given,  and  i 
a  few  one  ounce  doses  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  given  I 
daily  may  remove  the  difficulty.  Clover  alone  is  not  i 
good  pasture  for  milk,  and  is  apt  to  disturb  theconlition  ;  j 
of  the  row;  if  a  few  pounds  of  bran,  or  two  pounds  of  !  | 
cotton-seed  meal  are  given  each  day,  it  will  probably  help  il 
to  remove  the  ropiness. 

Sowing  ©rcliard-Gi'ass.— “M.  J.  B."  Thereis  ;! 
no  other  grass  that  does  so  well  under  shade  as  Orchard-  |j 
Grass.  If  the  ground  is  plowed  and  harrowed  this  month.  1 
the  seed  may  be  sown  either  alone  or  with  a  bushel  of  1 
oats  per  acre.  The  oats  can  be  mowed  or  pastured  in  : 
October,  or  will  freeze  and  die  down,  forming  a  mulch  j 
for  the  grass.  Forty  lbs.  of  Orchard-Grass  seed  should  1 1 
be  sown  per  acre.  Twenty  lbs.  each  of  Orchard-Grass  | 
and  of  Blue-Grass  makes  an  excellent  mixture. 

“  Big  Head.”— “M.  W.,”  Davies  Co.,  Ind.  "Big 
Head,”  is  incurable.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  bones  of  the 
head,  and  can  only  be  treated  by  removing  the  bones,  I 
which,  in  that  part  of  the  body’,  would  obviously  destroy  ;■ 
the  animal.  The  disease  consists  in  the  growth  of  spongy  I 
excrescences  on  the  bone,  which  arise  from  scrofulous,  || 
or  other  unhealthy  condition,  which  is  constitutional.  i 
The  disease  may  be  mitigated,  and  the  final  result  post¬ 
poned  by  the  use  of  Iodine  and  Hyposulphite  of  Soda, 
with  Iron,  but  the  advice  of  an  educated  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  should  be  taken,  before  using  them. 

Stagnant  Water.— One  of  the  most  fertile  sources 
of  diseases  is  a  pond  of  filthy  water  made  so  by  soakings  i 
from  the  barnyard.  Such  a  breeder  of  foul  gases  should  I 
not  exist,  much  less  be  a  repository  for  dead  animals 
and  decaying  garbage. 

Fanibs  for  Market.  — “R.  S.  G.,” Houston,  N.  Y. 
Tlie  most  desirable  lambs  for  market,  are  a  cross  of 
Southdown  on  Merino.  These  are  fat  and  plump,  with  j 
small  bones,  and  have  the  black  faces  and  legs  of  the  ! 

.  sires,  which  are  a  recommendation  with  the  butchers. 

A  cross  of  Cotswold  on  Merino,  produces  a  larger  lamb, 
but  it  is  looser  bodied,  and  more  bony.  Either  the  South-  i 
down,  or  the  Cotswold  makes  a  good  cross  on  Merino  j 
ewes,  the  mutton  is  good,  and  the  lambs  are  vigorous. 
_ 

Implements. — When  the  toolsand  implements  are  i 
done  with  for  the  season,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  put  away  in  safe,  dry  places.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  protect  journals  and  gearings  from  dust  and  rub¬ 
bish,  by  tying  them  up  in  stout  paper  or  pieces  of  cloth. 

It  will  save  much  time  and  labor  in  cleaning  them  in  the 
spring  when  one  is  busier  than  now. 

Strangles  in  a  Colt.— “F.  K.,”  Etna,  N.  Y.  The 
swellings  of  the  glands  of  the  throat  near  the  angles  of 
the  jaws,  are  probably  “  Strangles,”  and  not.  Goitre,  which 
rarely  appears  in  horses.  Goitre  is  a  permanent  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  thyroid  gland,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
use  of  impure  water.  There  is  no  suppuration,  and  the 
tumor  is  fleshy  and  vascular,  and  often  of  a  gritty  sub 
stance  from  the  deposit  of  mineral  particles.  In  horses 
and  single  hoofed  animals,  Goitre  appears  as  two  distinct 
swellings,  while  in  others  it  is  one,  and  appears  in  the 
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lront  of  the  throat.  Strangles  consists  of  a  suppurative 
1  swelling,  or  abscess,  adjacent  to  the  glands,  and  often 
occurs  in  greater  part  on  the  inside  of  the  throat,  obstruct¬ 
ing  breathing  and  causing  suffocation,  (whence  its  name), 
if  not  successfully  treated.  Young  horses  are  subject  to 
the  disease,  which  is  a  disorder  of  the  blood  productive 
of  a  poisonous  discharge  which  should  be  encouraged  to 
escape  and  relieve  the  system.  The  more  perfect  the 
escape  the  better  recovery  is  made ;  absorption  of  the 
pus  or  poisonous  matter  of  the  blood  causes  dropsy, 
farcy,  glanders,  or  an  early  death.  The  treatment  should 
be  such  as  to  cause  a  vigorous  ripening  of  the  abscess, 
and  a  copious  discharge.  Poulticing  the  parts  is  recom¬ 
mended,  and  when  the  abscess  becomes  filled  with  pus, 
and  is  soft  and  yielding  to  the  touch  it  should  be  opened 
freely  and  the  matter  discharged.  The  opening  should 
not  be  allowed  to  close  until  the  discharge  ceases,  when 
it  will  heal  without  trouble.  It  is  well  to  keep  a  plug  of 
lint  in  the  opening  to  favor  a  free  discharge,  and  to  soak 
the  lint  in  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin  as  a  stimulant. 
Goitre,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  safely  absorbed,  and  to 
effect  the  absorption  Iodine  is  employed,  either  in  the 
form  of  ointment  applied  twice  daily  to  the  swelling, 
and  rubbed  in  well,  or  in  the  form  of  the  tincture,  of 
which  two  or  three  drops  are  injected  into  the  tumor  by 
a  hyperdermic  syringe.  This  treatment  needs  continu¬ 
ing  for  some  months,  as  the  operation  is  very  slow. 


Nuts  and  Nubbins. 

For  rest,  go  to  the  forest. 

The  electric  light  keeps  dark. 

Needs  looking  into— a  telescope. 

Expensive  wives  make  pensive  husbands. 

One  touch  of  humor  makes  the  whole  world  grin. 

Toast  by  our  bachelor  friend— The  day  we  celibate. 

Temper  is  so  valuable  a  thing  that  no  one  should  lose  it. 

Folks  are  very  foolish  to  take  a  fresh  cold.  If  you  must, 
get  ’em  cured.  ' 

“Who  was  the  first  man?’’— Ans:  “Adam.”— “  Who  the 
first  woman?”— “M'adam  1” 

If  you  should  ever  come  within  a  mile  of  my  house  I  hope 
you  will  stop  there. 

A  man  has  seen  an  oyster  so  large  that  it  “  Took  three 
men  to  swallow  it.” 

A  brainless  baby  has  been  born  in  Washington.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  many  sympathizing  friends  in  Washington. 

“  But  I  will  not  linger  upon  this  point,”  as  the  preacher 
said  when  he  sat  down  on  a  carpet  tack. 

“I  have  named  my  rooster  Robinson.”— “  Why.”— “  Be¬ 
cause  he  crew-so." 

“  What  does  your  dog  want  here.”  said  a  dry  goods’  clerk 
— “  Muzzlin  ”  was  the  ready  reply  of  the  dog  owner. 

A  man  in  Maine  is  so  tall  that  he  never  finds  out  that  his 
feet  are  cold  until  they  get  warm  again. 

A  college  student,  when  asked  what  stars  never  set,  re¬ 
plied  roo  stars. 

The  way  the  earth  “  laughs  with  a  harvest  ”— Hoe  !  Hoe '. 
Hoe ! 

Skyrockets  were  recently  quoted  with  au  upward  ten¬ 
dency. 

An  electrical  girl  has  been  discovered  in  Canada ;  she 
ought  to  marry  a  good  conductor. 

The  young  lady  who  married  her  father’s  coachman  says 
she  was  driven  to  it.  i 

“  If  I  am  stuck  up,  I  am  not  proud,”  as  the  butterfly  said 
when  pinned  to  the  side  of  the  show-case. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  struck  by  the  youug  lady’s 
beauty  was  determined  to  follow  tire  injunction,  and  “  kiss 
the  rod  that  smote  him.” 

And  now  an  Englishman  travelling  in  the  Holy  Land  lias 
discovered  Jacob’s  well.  Glad  to  hear  it.  We  supposed 
Jacob  died  a  good  many  years  ago. 

Our  friends  can  go  on  with  their  tin  weddings.  We  don’t 
dread  them  half  as  much  since  the  five  cent  counters  were 
opened. 

It  was  an  Albany  schoolboy  who,  believing  in  translations 
as  free  as  the  genius  of  our  country,  translated  dux  femina 
facti:  the  fact  is  woman  is  a  duck. 

A  young  lady  of  New  Fairfield,  Conn.,  last  year  made 
three-quarters  of  a  ton  of  butter  and  disposed  ofit  herself.— 
Cincinnati  Gazette.  Thunder,  what  an  eater.— Boston  Post. 

A  military  man,  pitching  into  an  opponent,  exclaimed: 
“  Why,  his  sword  was  never  drawn  but  once,  and  that  was 
in  a  raffle.” 

Down  in  Georgia,  says  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
they  are  in  favor  of  removing  the  tax  on  quinine  and  put¬ 
ting  it  on  dogs.  Changing  the  duty  on  bark,  as  it  were. 

The  gang  of  burglars  who  work  for  seven  straight  hours 
to  hammer  a  safe  to  pieces  to  secure  fourteen  cents,  know 
how  a  country  minister  feels  next  day  after  a  donation  visit. 

“  It’s  only  a  spring  opening,  ma,’1  exclaimed  the  hoy  as  he 
exhibited  his  torn  trousers  after  a  leap  over  a  picket  fence. 

“  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  devil,”  was  the  text  of  the 
divine  in  the  morning  ;  in  the  afternoon  it  was  “  Children, 
obey  your  parents." 

An  Atlanta  darkey  who  tried  to  send  one  of  liis  children 
through  the  postoflice  was  arrested  for  attempt  at  black¬ 
mailing. 

“George,  dear,  don’t  you  think  it’s  rather  extravagant  ot 
you  to  eat  butter  with  that  delicious  jam  ?”— "No,  love, 
economical;  same  piece  of  bread  does  for  both.” 

Charles  Lamb,  when  spoken  to  for  getting  to  his  office  so 
late  in  the  morning,  replied,  “Yes  ;  but  you  see  I  make  it 
up  by  going  away  earlier  in  the  evening.” 

A  grocer  had  a  pound  of  sugar  returned  with  this  note : 
“  Too  much  sand  for  table  use,  and  not  enough  for  building 
purposes.” 

“  I’m  kept  so  busy  with  this  big  estate  my  brother  left  me,” 
said  a  sharp  Yankee  lawyer,  “  I  declare  sometimes  I  almost 
wish  John  hadn’t  died.” 

Bachelor  Sam  Scudder,  of  Wild  Cherry  Creek  is  quite 
bald.  When  the  girls  see  him  coming,  they  say :  “  Here 
comes  ‘  Bal’sam  of  Wild  Cherry,’  ”  and  then  begin  to  cough 

It  must  have  been  a  sweet  little  creature  who  said  that 
fireflies  were  made  by  God  to  “y’te  ze  ’ittle  froggies  to 
bed.  ’—If  she  is  IT  years  old,  all  the  same. 

A  gentleman  noticing  iliat  his  wife’s  bonnets  grew  smaller 
and  smaller,  and  the  hills  larger  and  larger,  calmly  said: 


“  I  suppose  that  things  will  go  on  until  the  milliner  will  send 
nothing  but  the  bill.” 

“  We  are  two  to  two,”  said  the  card  players  at  one  table.— 
“And  we  are  two  to  two  too"  responded  a  player  at  an  ad¬ 
joining  table.  No  wonder  a  German,  present,  likened  our 
language  to  a  French  horn. 

A  weather-wise  man  said:  “After  three  successive  frosts 
always  look  out  for  rain.”— “But  suppose  you  don't  have 
any  frosts  at  all,”  said  his  wife. — “  Well,  always  look  out  for 
vain  anyhow.” 

“Who’s  there?”  cried  a  gentleman  disturbed  from  his  rest 
bv  some  one  knocking  on  the  door.— “A  friend.”  was  the  re¬ 
ply— “  What  do  you  want?”— “I  want  to  stay  here  ail 
night.”—”  Queer  taste ;  but  stay  there  by  all  means.” 

An  obliging  spirit  prompted  the  Jersey  farmer  who  put  a 
two-pound  whetstone  in  every  turkey  lie  sent  to  New  lork 
market.  He  knew  the  buyers  would  find  the  stones  indis¬ 
pensable  when  it  came  to  carving  the  fowls. 

A  dissipated  and  unmannerly  nobleman,  presuming  upon 
his  “  nobility,”  once  asked  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  sat  opposite 
to  him  at  a’dinner.  what  the  difference  was  between  Scott 
and  sot.— “Just  the  breadth  of  the  table,  Sir.” 

Mrs.  Mackay,  wife  of  the  Bonanza  king,  lias  over  *250,000 
worth  of  jewelry,  and  when  she  gets  the  toothache  she  suf¬ 
fers  just  as  much  as  the  woman  whose  bracelets  and  dia¬ 
monds  came  from  the  ninety-nine  cent  store. 

Edison  has  w  rn  his  head  nearly  bald  trying  to  invent  a 
machine  that  would  calculate  with  some  kind  of  accuracy 
the  difference  between  the  weight  of  a  fish  when  it  is  first 
taken  out  of  the  water  and  when  it  gets  into  the  newspapers. 

Fresh,  (anxious  about  ills  rank),  to  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics—”  What  will  he  my  rank  for  the  term  ?  ”  Professor— 
“  That  is  not  easily  determined ;  it  is  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity.” 

A  young  man,  the  other  day,  got  married  against  the 
wishes  of  his  parents,  and,  requesting  a  friend  (o  break  it  to 
them,  said :  “  Tell  them  I  am  dead,  old  fellow,  and  gently 
work  them  up  to  the  climax.” 

“  How  is  it,  miss,  you  gave  your  age  to  the  census-taker 
as  only  twenty-five,  when  you  were  born  the  same  year  I 
was,  and  I  am  thirty-nine  ?”—“  Ah,  you  have  lived  much 
faster  than  I,  sir.” 

There  is  an  old  lady,  107,  in  Boston,  who  never  uses  spec¬ 
tacles,  and  whose  sight  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was.  LP-  S.  The 
Poston  Post,  which  records  this  remarkable  lact,  adds  that 
tiie  old  lady  was  born  blind.] 

Ladies  beyond  the  thirties  choose  wide  ribbons  for  deco¬ 
rating  costumes.— Albany  Argus.  See  here  ;  have  you  got  a 
grudge  against  some  man  who  has  a  lot  of  wide  ribbon  for 
sale.— Boston  Post. 

A  London  newspaper  relates  that  when  a  Frenchman,  who 
fell  overboard  from  the  steamer  which  took  the  Cobden 
Club  back  from  Greenwich,  was  rescued  and  returned  to 
tlie  deck,  the  first  thing  he  courteously  said  was  that  he 
hoped  lie  had  not  kept  the  steamer  waiting. 

A  minister,  who  was  speaking  quite  loud,  saw  a  woman 
leaving  the  church  with  a  crying  babe,  and  thereupon  ex¬ 
claimed:  "Your  baby  don't  disturb  me,  madam.”— “ That 
isn’t  it,  sir,”  she  replied  ;  “  you  disturb  the  baby.”  Of  course 
every  effect  must  have  a  cause. 

A  wag  brought  a  horse  driven  bv  a  young  man  to  a  stop  in 
the  street  by  the  word  “  Whoa,”  and  said  to  the  driver: 
“  That’s  a  fine  horse  j'ou  have  there.” — “  Y'es,”  answered  the 

oung  man,  “  but  lie  has  one  fault.  He  was  formerly  owned 

y  a  butcher,  aud  always  stops  when  he  hears  a  calf  bleat.” 

Old  Salt:  “Too  old  to  manage  a  boat,  am  I?  I  can  still 
row  and  steer  and  set  sails  and  seull — ”  Doctor:  “  Oil,  an 
automaton  could  do  all  that.  I  believe  man  is  but  an  auto¬ 
maton,  after  all.”— Old  Salt:  “  Could  a  tommy-ton  take  the 
roomey-tiz  ?  ” 

A  lisping  hoy  was  out  in  the  hack  yard  pounding  on  a  tin 
pan.  The  lather  came  in  tired  and  sullen,  and  being  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  noise,  cried  out:  “What  is  turned  loose  in 
the  back  yard;  a  wild  animal?”  The  little  fellow  replied  : 

YTetli,  tliir,  it's  a  pan  thir.” 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  was  an  editor  lie  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  to  the  young  ladies  who  sent  in  poetry,  say¬ 
ing  in  honeyed  language  that  owing  to  the  crowded  state  ot 
his  columns,  etc.,  hut  lie  would  endeavor  to  circulate  their 
productions  iu  manuscript.  And  then  lie  tied  the  poems  to 
the  tail  ot'  his  kite  for  “  hobs.” 

Brown  to  Jones— “Y'ou  missed  it  by  leaving  us  at  the 
lunch  t'other  afternoon.  Champagne  was  excellent,  and 
got  better  after  you  left.  Jones—”  Fact  is.  I  had  to  get  back 
to  the  store  to  look  after  the  boys,  and,  just  as  I  expected, 
when  I  got  there  I  found  everything  topsey-turvey.” 
Brown—”'  My  experience,  exactly.  When  I  got  home  I  found 
my  wife  and  hired  girl  standing  on  their  heads,  and  the 
house  spinning  around  like  a  top.” 

At  the  steamboat  explosion  at  Lake  Minnetonka,  a  man 
who  put  out  to  the  wreck  ill  a  boat  si  cceeded  ill  rescuing  a 
lady,  who  at  once  piteouslv  implored  him  to  try  and  save 
her  dog.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  a  moment  later  she 
pointed  to  a  gentleman,  who,  half  in  the  water  and  half  out, 
was  clinging,  beside  the  engineer,  to  a  large  piece  of  tlie 
wreck  that  was  floating  in  the  vicinity,  and  requested  her 
rescuer  to  save  him,  too,  as  lie  was  her  husband.  He  was 
fished  out,  but  the  dog  was  not  recovered. 

A  sad  event  has  occurred  in  the  family  of  asteroids.  Hilda 
is  lost.  One  of  the  nearly  two  hundred  members  of  the 
planetary  sisterhood  revolving  between  Mars  and  Jupiter 
can  no  longer  be  found  in  her  accustomed  celestial  haunts. 
It  is  not  known  whether  Hilda  lias  eloped  with  her  father  s 
coachman,  or  lias  run  away  aud  joined  a  travelling  Pinafore 
troupe.  We  have  predicted  time  and  again  that  if  Hilda's 
parents  didn't  keep  a  close  eye  upon  her  she  would  give 
them  trouble.  Being  a  revolver,  it  is  not  strange  that  she 
has  “  gone  off.’- 


Why  6o  West? 

When  good  land,  unequalled  healthy  climate,  every  luxury 
of  Land  and  Sea,  and  the  advantages  of  refined  Society, 
first-class  Schools,  Churches,  Railroads,  Telegraphs,  and 
Daily  Mails,  are  within  12  hours  of  Boston  and  less  from  the 
other  Great  Market  Cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Can  be 
had  at  prices  that  warrant  success,  and  on  accommodating 
terms. 

The  Great  Garden  Farm  Lands  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  with 
Soil  unsurpassed,  Pure  Soft  Water,  Mild  Winters,  Favor¬ 
able  Seasons,  Producing  Grains,  Fruits,  Vines,  and 
Flowers,  and  the  YVaters  abounding  with  tlie  most  delicious 
Fish,  Oysters,  Clams,  and  Terrapin.  Special  advantages 
offered  Colonies  and  new  Settlers. 

For  Illustrated  Book  enclose  3c.  stamp  to 

J.  T.  BUDD,  Land  Agent, 

P.,  W.  &  B,  U.  U.  Depot.  Wilmington,  Del. 


Save  Time,  Money,  and  Increase  Yout 
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JL  ULllLiliUi- UillU.  jJlUUU.UU.UL  IJUUU.  UUlVUla 

For  Sowing  all  Varieties  Grain  and  Grass 
Seeds,  also  Fertilizers. 


No.  1  Machine,  price  $25, sows  12  to  15  acres  per  hour.  No. 
2  Machine,  price  $6,  from  4  to  (i,  sowing  better  and  far  more 
evenly  than  by  hand,  or  any  other  method.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar,  testimonials,  etc.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HENSON,  MAULE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
223  Church  St.,  Philsi.,  Pa. 


Perfect  It  Pail 

Price  $2.00. 


give  the 
animal 
odors.  A  sent  while 
milking;  holds  14  qts. ; 
can  not  be  stepped  in, 
kicked  over,  nor  dam¬ 
aged  by  tlie  cow ;  the 
milk  is  strained  before 
entering  it.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  purer,  more  whole¬ 
some  and  fragrant  milk, 
cream,  and  butter,  than  ever  before,  send  $2.00  for  a  pail,  or 
get  circulars  and  induce  the  store-keeper  to  order  a  dozen. 
Address  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  116.  201  &  203  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

Also  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Supplies. 


BAY  STATE 


Paring,  Coring,  and  Slicing  Machine 


The  only  practical  Parer  and  Slicer  known.  We  make  a 
common  size  for  family  use,  and  a  Mammoth  No.  1  weigh¬ 
ing  11  lbs.,  aud  Mammoth  No.  2,  with  steel  arbors  and  bab¬ 
bitted  boxes,  weighing  14  lbs.,  for  factory  use.  Either  of 
these  machines  will  pare,  core,  and  slice  a  bushel  of  apples 
in  10 minutes.  GOODELL  COMPANY, 

Antrim,  N.  II.  Sole  Manufacturers. 


THE  CHAMPION 

REAPERS  &  MOWERS. 


Tlie  Acknowledged  Monarch  of  all 

Brain  and  Grass-Cutting  Machinery, 

And  fully  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Mechanics 
as  the  Most  Wonderful  Machine  ever  Invented. 
AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS 


everywhere,  by  the  best  expert  Authority,  after  the  most 
thorough  tests  as  to  its  capacity  and  execution. 

Whenever  you  hear  of  a  CHAMPION  MACHINE  in  your 
vicinity,  do  not  fail  to  examine  it  thoroughly.  Its  light¬ 
ness  of  Draft,  its  Marvellous  Movement,  its  Simplicity, 
and  its  Automatic  Adjustment  to  every  condition  of  the 
field,  can  not  fail  to  commend  it.  The  CHAMPION 
REAPERS  and  MOWER  S  will  be  on  exhibition  this 
fall  at  most  of  the  County,  District,  and  State  Fairs  anti 
Expositions  throughout  the  United  States  and  tlie  British 
Provinces.  Manufactured  by  Whiteley,  Fassler& 
Kelly,  Tlie  Champion  Machine  Company,  aud 
Warder,  Mitchell  A  Co  A  Springfield,  O.;  and 
The  Toronto  Reaper  tfc  Mower  Company, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


RECALJN 

PRESERVING  I’OWDljK. 

Awards  and  Medals:  Centennial;  “Superiority,”  by 
tlie  American  Institute,  N.  Y. ;  as  “  The  Best  Preserv¬ 
ing  Salt”  at  the  International  Dairy  Fair. 
Tasteless.  Preserves  Butter,  Eggs,  Cider  with  fullest 
aroma  as  if  fresh  :  Invaluable  for  Pickles,  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
and  on  Salted  Meats. 

50  cent  box  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  C.  AM  ENDE,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York,  Proprietors 
of  the  Scientific  American.  Thirty-four  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  Solicitors  of  Patents.  Hand-book  on  Patents,  with 
full  directions  and  advice,  sent  free. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

oldest  of  first-class  colleges  for  women.  Holds  a  high 
rank  for  giving  a  thorough,  solid,  and  elegant  culture  in  all 
departments.  Sufficiently  endowed  to  afford  its  superior 
advantages  at  low  charges.  Next  session  opens  Sept.  10th. 
Send  for  catalogues  to  MISS  A.  M. BRONSON,  or  address 
KEV.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.  I».,  President. 
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FLEXIBLE 

RUBBER  BITS, 


The  above  I  I  diagram  represents  ”1  the  Flexible 
Rubber  Bit  N1  cut  open  to  show  the  "1  interior  parts. 

The  mouth-  Ml  piece  consists  of  a  51  strong  chain, 
around  and  /  3  \  between  the  links  of  ?  \  which  rubber 
is  moulded  un  \  J  \  der  great  pressure,  \  producing  a 
F  1  e  x  ib  1  e/'.,i|  ]  B  i  t  of  great  powerf  in  controlling 
a  horse,  andkjyyet  equally  good  for  v__' h  o  r  s  e  s  with 
tender  mouths.  This  Bit  is  endorsed  by  leading  horsemen 
as  tlie  very  best  Bit  yet  invented. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices  Flexible  Rubber  Bit,  $2.50 ;  1st  Quality  Steel  Bit,  stamped  Crane  & 
Co.,  $2.50 ;  2d  Quality  Steel  Bit,  stamped  C.  &  Co.,  $1.25. 

CRANE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Saddlery  Hardware,  Newark,  N.  J. 


STEEL  BITS. 


Bit  made  wholly  or  in 
anall forced  Mri-l  Bit 
able  price.  To  meet  the 
tide  we  are  no  wenabled, 
machinery,  and  by  a  pa 
duce  perfect  and  reliable 
superior  to  those  of  Eng 
at  prices  that  bring  them  within  the  means  of  all.  They 
are  made  in  two  qualities  of  finish,  though  the  material, 
steel,  is  the  same  in  Doth. 


Why  use  a 
iron  when 
at  a  reason 
such  an  ar 
expen  si  v  e 
cess, to  pro 
Steel  Bits 


[TRADE  MARK.] 


Veterinary  Cosmoline 

Is  a  heavy  oleaginous  hydro  carbon  of  the  consistency  of  an 
ointment,  derived  exclusively  from  petroleum.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  acids,  alkalies,  or  moisture.  When  ap¬ 
plied  to  wounded  and  inflamed  flesh,  it  is  a  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  against  atmospheric  action,  flies,  insects,  animalculse, 
preventing  the  generation  of  microscopic  organisms,  and  al¬ 
lowing  nature  absolute  freedom  to  heal  itself  rapidly  by  a 
healthy  granulation  without  scars.  Never  has  there  been  a 
veterinary  ointment  that  would  heal  so  rapidly  all  the 
wounds,  sores,  and  surface  diseases  of  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
poultry,  etc.  For  sale  by  Druggists.  Price  75c.  in  lb. 
cans.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  in  answer  to  postal 
cards.  E.  F.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

211  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BEAL  CURE  FOR  FOOT  ROT. 

Best  &  Cheapest, 

* 

BUCHAN’S 

CTesylic  Sheep  Dip. 

BUCHAN’S 

Lresylic  Ointment. 


Buchan’s  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip  prevents  ami 
cures  tlie  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
tile  skin. 

Buclian’s  Crcsylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  tile  Screw-worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  Y  ork . 

FAMILY  COWS. 

Thirty  high  grado  Jersey  heifers  and  cows,  %,  %,  and 
15-16 ;  all  have  more  or  less  Ayrshire  blood,  and  were  bred 
for  their  butter  qualities.  Will  yield  from  8  to  14  lbs.  splendid 
butter  per  week.  My  prices  range  from  $85  to  $200.  Ages 
from  2  to  8  years.  Color  mostly  fawn  and  white. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rice’s  Patent  Calf  Weaner. 

A  perfect  preventive  of 
|  cows  and  calves  sucking 
each  other.  Endorsed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club,  EdwardNorton, 
Farmington,  Ct.,  and  by 
all  stock-raisers.  Send 
address  for  Circular. 

Price  by  Mail,  Pre¬ 
paid.— No.  1,  for  Calves 
till  9  months  old :  Single 
Weaner.  30c.;  four  for  $1. 
No.  2,  from  9  months  to  2 
i  years :  Single  50c. ;  per 
)  doz.,  $5.  No.  3,  for  cows  : 
Single,  $1 ;  per  doz.,  $10. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  Town. 

Address,  with  money  order  or  registered  letter, 

MENRV  C.  RICE,  Eustbampton,  Maw, 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  fifth  regular  course  of  lectures  will  commence  in 
October,  1879.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIAVTARD,  M.BKV.S., 

Dean  of  (lie  Faculty. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

year  —  new,  scientific,  practical,  and  money-saving  —  the 

DISEASES  «E  LIVE  STOCK 

and  their  most  efficient  remedies.  Including  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Swine.  A  popular  treatise,  giving  a  description 
of  all  the  usual  diseases  to  which  these  animals  are  liable, 
and  the  most  successful  treatment  of  American,  English,  and 


and  farmer  will  buy  this  book  on  sight,  as  it  will 
save  him  hundreds  of  dollars.  AN  AGENT  WANTED 
IN  EVERY  TOWN.  Agents  are  making  from  $10  to 
$20  a  day  selling  it.  For  Circulars  and  terms,  address 
H.  C.  WATTS  CO.,  508  Minor  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THOROUGHBRED  JERSEYS  for  Sale. 

25  Heifers  and  Cows,  1  to  7  years  of  age. 

10  Heifer  Calves,  6  to  10  weeks  of  age. 

10  Bulls,  1  to  4  years  of  age. 

All  can  serve,  and  all  are  bred  from  the  best  butter  stock 
in  the  country.  Colors  mostly  fawn  or  French  grey.  For 
production  or  beauty  they  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  late 
importations.  Heifer  Calves,  $75  to  $100  each. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

36  JERSEY  RED  PIGS, 

9M  months  old,  averaged  dressed  net  weight  413  lbs.  each. 
Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 

JOHN  8.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

RIVERSIDE  FARM.— Jerseys, Berkshires, and Cots- 
i  wolds  imported,  bred,  and  foi  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Send  for  catalogue. 

_ C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

THOROUGHBRED  HORSES 

AT  FLEETWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 

Wishing  to  reduce  my  stock,  I  will  sell  at  reduced  prices. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS, 
_ Frankfort,  Ky. 

PURE  BLOODED  STOCK. 

I  have  for  sale  from  the  different  strains  of  the  best  blood 
on  record,  as  follows:  Beacon  Comets  (see  American 
Agriculturist,  page  401,  1872)  :  Touchstone,  Cossack, 
Bertram,  Controller,  the  last  two  direct  from  the  Bull 
Litchfield,  which  was  awarded  first  prize  of  25(1  dols.,  and 
the  grand  old  cow  Niobe,  which  was  awarded  first  prize 
over  all  Jersey  cows ;  Comet,  I  exhibited  several  times  in 
N.  Y.  State  Fair,  and  New  England,  took  the  highest  medal 
over  all  bulls  of  the  breed  open  to  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
from  Ayrshire  Bulls.  Imported  Jock  (see  American  Agri¬ 
culturist) .  Lancer,  and  Robt.  Mars.  For  illustrations, 
see  American  Agriculturist  of  Vol.  32,  page  401.  Guernseys, 
Lord  Falmouth,  and  Macdonald,  both  imported. 
Southdown  Sheep  direct  from  Lord  Walsingham’s  flock  in 
England,  which  took  all  the  leading  prizes  for  years  at  the 
Royal  and  at  the  World's  Fair,  held  at  Paris  last  fall.  Now 
is  the  time  to  engage  Ram  Lambs,  from  King  Henry, 
winner  of  the  Royal  2d  Prize.  Collie  Pups,  nv  Spert,  Scott, 
and  Frede,  all  imported.  WM.  CROZIEK, 

Beacon  Hill  Stock  Farm,  Non  lipoi-t,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

IF  YOU  want  to  purchase  anv  thor¬ 
oughbred  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Fowls, 
or  Dogs,  write  for  BURPEE’S 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  elegantly 
illustrated,  with  reduced  prices, 
FREE.  Several  flue  litters  of  choice 
Scotch  Colley  Pups  now  ready. 

W.  Atlee  Bnrpee  &  Cio„ 

221  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
_ P.  O.  Box  1,890. _ 

THE  BEST  POULTRY  JOURNAL  IS  THE 
PET  STOCK,  PIGEON,  AND  POULTRY  BULLETIN, 

only  $1.25  a  year.  Send  12  cents  lor  sample  copy  to 
P.  O.  Box,  316  New  York  City. 


USE  THE 

“  Trade 


VERY  BEST. 

JR  Mark.” 

ANNATTO. 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  OPPENHEUW 

DOUBLE  BUGGY. 

Instantly  changed  from  a  neat  Buggy  into  a  roomy  4  pas¬ 
senger  Carriage.  Entirely  new  principle.  No  rattling  or 
shaking.  No  half-and-half  look  about  it.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  price  list.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

THE  OPPEiVHEIM  M’F’G  CO. 

THE 

HARTFORD  AUTOMATIC 

PUMP. 

Water  Driven  to  any  Hight 
and  Distance  by  Com¬ 
pressed  Air. 

Country  Houses  Supplied  Cheaply  and 
Certainly  for  Bath  Rooms,  Water  Closets,  Hot  and  Cold 
Water  Faucets,  etc. 

Pleutv  of  Fresh  Water  for  Stock  on  Farms. 

The  best  Pump  for  Irrigating,  supplying  Railroad  Tanks,, 
and  for  Mining  purposes. 

For  Circular  aud  Price-list  address 

EZRA  BROOKS. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Hartford  Automatic  Pump, 

(Successor  to  the  Hartford  Pump  Co.,) 

Cor.  Sigourney  and  Cushman  Sts..  Hartford,  Ct.,  U.  S.  A. 


SOLD  AT  GOLD  PRICES  1 

The  Original  Improved 
UNION  CHURN. 
Introduced  14  years  ago,  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard  churn  of  the 
country.  Easily  operated  and  easily 
cleaned,  making  beautiful  butter  by 
the  extra  working  of  the  dasher  on 
the  butter  while  churning.  Our  U uion 
_  Churn  has  been  awarded  the  first  prize 
=  over  all  competitors  at  twelve  differ- 
==r  ent  State  Fairs.  Every  Churn  war¬ 
ranted.  Address  TIFFIN  UNION 
CHURN  CO.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


LILLY’S  PATENT 

BUTTER  WORKER 

is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the 
only  complete  and  effective  self- 
feeding  machine  in  the  market, 
mixing  the  salt  and  imitating 
hand-work  to  perfection.  Send 
for  circular  and  see  the  list  oi 
prominent  dairymen  now  using 
them. 

C.  H.  R*  TRIEBELS, 
316  Race  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


$500  PRIZE  BUTTER  Hmten  FH1ST 

prizes  ($500  in  all),  at  the  great  Dairy  Fair,  USE  OUR 
p-akltwaa  awarded  Inter- 
3®  a  national  Diploma 

_ _ _  Ljltsifor  “ Suverior  Purity, 

Send  for  copy  BBS"  Per- 

of  their  Yaao'-EH  “-a  (5  jig  Era  Kg  -JH Ifect  Color, and. 

ways  gives  gilt-edge  color. 

Ask  your  druggist  or  merch¬ 
ant  for  it:  or  to  know  what _ _ _ 

it  is,  what  it  costs,  where  to  get  it,  write  to  WELLS, 
RICHARDSON  He  CO.,  Proprs.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Rectangular  and  r  I 
Square  BOX  ti 

Cheapest  ami  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  aud  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent.. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
CORNISH  Si  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wi», 

IBP-  FRIENDS?  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copv  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  L  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


H.C.L.D. 


Warranted  the 
best  Leather 
Dressing  made. 
For  all  leather 
needing  any 
dressing.— Agents :  J.  B.  Hall,  Chicago,  Ills.  A.  Chadwick, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  L.  A.  Martz,  Evansville,  Ind. 

B3T  Ask  reliable  dealers  for  it,  or  address  my  Agents  or 
A.  D.  STRONG,  Manufacture!^ 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE  RECORD. 

Every  man  who  is  interested  in  the  improvement  of  swine 
of  any  kind,  bnt  more  particularly  every  one  who  rears  or 
handles  Berkshire  hogs,  should  own  a  copy  of  the  third  Vol¬ 
ume  of  the  American  Berkshire  Record.  Price  $3.00.  Vol¬ 
ume  IV  is  now  In  course  of  preparation. 

For  further  information,  Entry  blanks,  or  the  Record. 

Address,  PHIL  M.  SPRINGER,  Sec’v, 

Court  House  Square,  Springfield,  Ill. 

MY  NINE  ILLINOIS  PROLIFIC  PULLETS 

laid  693  eggs  during  March.  April  and  May.  A  few  pairs 
for  sale  at  $5.00.  R.  B.  MITCHELL,  31  Market  St.,  Chicago. 

GAME  FOWL.  and  Cattle,  supplied  by 

J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 
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SPORTSMEN,  ATTENTION! 

SOMETHING  IN  WHICH  YOU  AKE  ALL  INTERESTED. 


IN  PRESS : 

THE  FERNS  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA. 


The  gunning  season  is  close  at  hand,  and  in  order  to  supply  our  many  readers  and  sportsmen  with  the  very  best 
Fire  Arms  that  can  be  had  in  the  market,  we  have  made  arrangements  with  the  justly  celebrated  E.  lleuiington 
&  Sons  to  furnish  any  of  their  Arms,  at  the  very  lowest,  prices. 


No,  1.— Double-Barreled  Breech-Loading  Shot-Gun.— We  take  pleasure  in  offering  this  gun, 
with  rebounding  locks,  central  fire,  10  or  12  gauge,  28  or  30-inch  steel  barrels,  with  all  the  important  features  of  a 
first-class  gun  in  every  particular,  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

We  Send  this  Gun,  securely  packed,  with  2  dozen  brass  shells  and  100  paper  shells,  500  primers,  a  reloader  and 
reprimer,  to  any  address,  EXPRESS  PAID,  on  the  receipt  of  $10. 

£-iP“  Any  other  style  of  this  make  at  proportionate  prices. 


COLORED  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 
With  Synonymy  and  Geographical  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  tiie  Ferns,  Including  the 
Opliioglossaceae  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  British  North 
American  Possessions, 

By  DANIEL  CADY  EATON, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  Yale  College. 

THE  DRAWINGS  BY  J.  H.  EMERTON  AND  C.  E.  FAXON. 

|  This  superb  work  will  contain  over  eighty  Lithographic 
Plates  in  colors.  The  drawings  have  generally  been  made 
either  from  living  plants  or  specimens  selected  for  the 
purpose.  Professor  Eaton  is  the  recognized  authority  on 
Ferns,  in  the  United  States,  and  he  has  been  assisted  by 
Professor  Asa  Gray  and  other  well  known  botanists.  It 
will  be  issued  in  two  elegant  large  quarto  volumes.  Price 
per  volume,  $15.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


COOKING  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK 


“THE  KING  OF  MAGAZINE  RIFLES.” 

UN EQUALED  1'OIt  RAPIDITY  AND  ACCURACY  IN  FIRING. 

The  constant  enquiry  from  our  readers  in  regard  to  a  good  Magazine  Rifle  caused  us  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING-  ARMS  CO., 

Whereby  we  are  now  able  to  furnish  all  who  desire  one  of  their  superior  Rifles  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 


AND 

HOUSEKEEPERS’  GUIDE 


To  Cookery  and  Kitchen  Management. 

By  Miss  JULIET  CORSON, 

Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Cooking  School. 


This  work  will  be  “a  Household  Treasure,"  explaining 
the  system  of  Economical  Cookery  taught  in  the  New  York 
Cooking  School.  PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.25. 


New  Edition— Revised  and  Enlarged, 

Twenty-Five  Cent  Dinners 

FOR  FAMILIES  OF  SIX. 


LOOK  AT  THE 


j  Sporting  Rifle,  Octagon  Barrel . 

%  “  “  . 

Round  “  . . 

J  Carbine .  . 


i 


Model  ’66. 
. .  $23.00 
..  23.00 
..  22.00 
..  20.00 


Model  '73.  Model  '70. 
$27.00  $35.00 

27.00  35.00 

25.00  32.00 

24.00  27.00 


By  Miss  JULIET  CORSON, 

Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Cooking  School. 

Miss  Corson  undertakes  to  show  that  a  good  dinner  can  be 
made  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  not  only  for  one  per- 


REMIN G-TON’S  CREEDMOOR  RIFLES. 

THEIR  REPUTATION  ESTABLISIIEB  BY  PRACTICAL  USB. 


No.  1. — Long  Range  Creedmoor  Rifles  used  by  most  of  the  successful  competitors  at  the  Inter¬ 
national,  State,  and  other  rifle-contests.  The  barrels ,  locks,  etc.,  dll  of  the  same  quality,  and  shooting  equally  well—  the 
differences  being  in  the  stocks  and  extra  finish.  All  three  have  vernier  sight,  wind,  gauge,  and  spirit  level.  No.  1 
has  a  “  pistol  grip  ”  stock  :  No.  2  is  without  pistol  grip  ;  No.  3  has  a  military  stock.  Shooting  and  calibre  of  all 
being  the  same.  No.  1,  $100 ;  No.  2.  $70  ;  No.  3,  $55. 

No.  2.— Mid-Range  Rifle,  using  central-fire  cartridges  40.  44.  45  or  50-100  calibre.  Sporting  Stock  Com¬ 
bination  Peep  and  open  rear.  Beach  front-sight,  28  and  30-inch  barrels.  $32. 

No.  3. — Hunting  and  Target  Rifle,  breech-loading,  rim  fire,  for  general  use  up  to  kj  of  a  mile.  For 
hnnting  and  target  shooting  this  is  a  valuable  rifle.  The  calibre  may  be  22,  32  or  38-100  as  desired,  26  and  28-inch 
barrels.  $22. 

Any  of  these  Rifles  sent  Free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ihe  price. 

Send  for  our  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  Sport  sma  u’s  Catalogue,  issued  July  1st,  1879. 
Elegantly  Illustrated,  with  nearly  100  Engravings.  This  complete  Catalogue,  which  is  printed  on  tinted  paper, 
and  contains  invaluable  information  regarding  books,  guns,  and  accoutrements  for  Sportsmen,  will  be  sent  post 
FBEE  on  receipt  of  5  cents. 


mr  Please  itemize  your  inquiries  for  prices  of  any  articles,  and  they  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

SPORTSMAN’S  DEPARTMENT, 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


son,  but  for  a  family  of  six,  comprising  the  two  parents  and 
four  children  of  the  usual  ages  and  appetites.  We  can  com¬ 
mend  this  work  to  every  family,  especially  to  farmers’  fam¬ 
ilies,  who  will  find  here  the  methods  of  cooking  the  articles 
of  food  furnished  by  the  farm,  in  a  variety  of  acceptable 
forms.  Most  farmers  have  a  great  abundance,  but  their 
tables  lack  variety,  and  to  this  end,  Miss  Corson’s  little  book 
will  be  found  full  of  useful  hints. 

PAPER  COVERS,  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  23  CENTS. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  Edition— Revised  and  Enlarged. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

mmim  fou  health. 

By  GEO,  E.  WARING,  JR., 

Engineer  of  the  Draining  of  Central  Park,  New  York.. 

Second  Edition — Revised  and  Enlarged. 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained,  and  the  Reason  why.— How  Drains 
Act,  and  how  they  affect  the  Soil.— How  to  go  to  work  to 
lay  out  a  System  of  Drains.— How  to  Make  the  Drains. — How 
to  take  Care  of  Drains  and  Drained  Land.— What  Draining 
Costs.— Will  it  Pay?— How  to  Make  Draining  Tiles.— The 
Reclaiming  of  Salt  Marshes.— Malarial  Diseases.— House 
Drainage  and  Town  Sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health.— Improvements  in  Draining  Tiles.— Land  Drain¬ 
age-Details  of  the  Work. 

PRICK,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TEAS. 

charges  paid- 


AHEAD  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  very  best 
fresh  goods  direct  from  the  importers  at 
half  the  usual  cost.  Best  plan  to  Club 
Agents  and  large  buyers.  All  express 
Quality  guaranteed.  New  terms  free. 


NEW  GAMES  POE  THE  HOME. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO,, 

P.  O.  Bos  4235.  3 1  &  33  Vesey  St.,  Sew  York. 

METALLIC  SMIHGLeIT' 

Gold  Medal  Awarded  at  Paris  Exposition,  1878, 


Make  the  best  roof  in  the  world. 
Superior  to  Tin.  Cheaper  than 
Slate,  and  less  than  Pi  the  weight 
Cannot  Crack.  Lire  Proof.  Can  ha 
put  oh  by  any  Carpenter. 

75  per  cent,  saved  in  freight,  with 
no  breakage  in  carriage  or  putting 
on.  US'"  will  last  a  life-time.  Send 
for  full  description  and  prices  to  tha 
IKON-CLAD  MANUFACTURING-  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  252S,  New  York  City. 


RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES  !!| 
A  Sure  Investment!! 

BUT  LAND  OP 

j  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  I 

This  Company  has  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best  | 
ill  tile  world  ;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  at| 
I  Prices  and. on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to| 
oivn  a  farm  than  be  without.  Short  Win-! 
jters!  Long  Summers!  Come  and  see.) 
jcheap  fare  from  all  principal  points 
Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere.) 
LEAVITT  BURUHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  j 
Cor.  9th  and  Farnam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

liW"  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


FARMS 


MINNESOTA 


HOMES 


DAKOTA 

J-V— i  OYER  1,000,000  ACRES  of 

^  FIN  E  FARMING  L ANDS 

IN  MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

For  sale  by  the  WINONA  &  ST.  PETER  R.  R.  CO., 
At  from  §S3  to  $0  per  Acre,  and  on  liberal  terms. 
These  lands  lie  in  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  Nortli- 
L/tt  West,  and  are  equally  well  adapted  ro  the  growth  of 
other  grain,  vegetables,  etc.  The  climate  is  unsur- 
p*0  passed  lor  healtlitiilness. 

1— -J  They  are  Free  from  Incumbrance. 

Circulars,  Maps,  etc.,  containing  full  informa- 
i  tion,  sent  free. 

CD  AS.  E.  SIMMONS,  Land  Commissioner, 
Genl  Offices  C.  &  N.-W.  R’y  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Mention  this  paper  in  writing.  _ 


p-i 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  111  ?0rwoK :1" 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New'  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  K.  SHANAHAN,  Attv..  Easton.  Md. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts;  homes  or  investments  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

100  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
-Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GRIFFITH.  Smyrna,  Del. 


FARMS. 


1  to*  SI  HOI  L <>U  JOIN  0UI1  COLONY! 

Mays  and  pamphlets  free.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont.Va. 

IV  MARYLAND  FARMS!  $7  TO  S3S 

per  acre.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

II.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


B 


PEDESTRI ANISM, 


SECONDQVARTER  [ 

2 

S  1  i-  /  1  /  6/3#  6  / 

W  1  \  3  \  s  \  *  |  3 

1 

2| /  5/  4/  2/  6/S 

Al\  3\v\  5  \  6\  li  3 

6 

2#/ 1/3/ s/4/1#  27'AX  isymzMi 

AyX  s\  A  a\  3  \  4 1 6 

5  /  2  /  4  /  5/e/l#3/6/s^4^\  *yt\ 

fLAi/  v  tarior  came  for  boys^  /  t^rrf 

tlfBtllllhf  JJL'  M  mi  3 

5?  »I«|3I  SI  f 

rPlv  W  1 V  J 

ROWELr  - 

IjUDCES'STANdI  '  X .  ENNIS^  I 

m  TX1X3W1/S/4/S/3I/ 1/2/6 

4  1  5 \  3  \1 1\  2\  ®\3\ sX  1 A? m 

!  /  2  /  J  /  5  /  «  \n 

>7^6/5/ 3/  l/zsl  4/6  H 

3  1 l\  6 \  su\  2^6 

s  L  \  3  \  2  y 

6 /it  1  3  \Z  H 

5  \T\  e|i\ 

’ 

A  Parlor  Game  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Young  Men  and  Maidens, 
Fathers  and  Mothers-EVERYBODY. 

The  “Rules  and  Conditions  ”  are  plainly  printed  on  the  Game,  which  will  be  found  most  interesting, 
both  to  players  and  spectators.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


ANOTHER  i\E W  GAAIE. 

LET  ALL  THE  YOUNG-  FOLKS  READ  THIS! 

B  I  LLIAED  E  T  T  Es 


The  above  Cut  fully  represents  the  Game  and  the  Mode  of  Playing  it.  The  Size 


5  0,000  ACRES 


of  the  Board  is  5  Feet  10  Inches  x  2  Feet  1  Inch. 


MICHIGAN  FARMING  LANDS 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP! 

Good  Lauds!  Good  Title  !  Healthy  Climate  1 
Better  than  Money  in  Savings  Banks  ! 

Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Address 

D.  J.  EVANS,  Band  and  Loan  Agent, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Bookwalter  Engine, 

Compact.  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power..  .$315.00 
4K  “  “  ...  345.00 

Cy'A  “  “  ...  315.00 

IHTPut  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &,  CO., 
Sprinefleld,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 
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flours  M  (J  SICAL  Instruction 

Nf.w  England  Conservatory, 
Music  Hall,  Bostou.  E.  Tourjde,  Director. 


Ufo.  1  is  very  neatly  gotten  up,  and  it  is  an  ornament  for  any  room.  There  are  ten  balls,  and  one 
cue  put  up  with  every  game,  together  with  printed  instructions.  Price  of  No.  1,  $5.00.  Expressage 
to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 

l\o.  3  is  of  the  same  size  as  No.  1,  the  only  difference  in  the  two  boards  being  that  No.  2  is  made 
of  Fine  Black  Walnut,  the  surface  is  covered  with  Extra  Efne  Hilliard  Flo  111  and 
the  balls  are  of  Boxwood.  Price  of  No.  2,  $8.00.  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 

The  board  being  very  light,  it  can  be  placed  on  any  table,  and  when  it  is  not  in  use,  it  can  be  put 
away  in  a  very  small  space.  Orders  solicited. 


Crandall’s  Blocks  and  Toys. 

C.  M.  Crandall,  who  has  invented  so  many  things  to  delight  the  children,  has  just  perfected  some  of 
the  most  pleasing  toys  ever  presented  to  the  trade.  Ask  your  nearest  Toy-dealer  for  Crandall  &  Co.’s 
Blocks  and  Toys. 

For  these,  as  well  as  the  games  “  Pedestrianism  ”  and  “  Billiardette,”  the  Sole  General  Agents  are 

ORANG-E  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  Hew  York. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Aden’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.l  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Baltet’s  Grafting  and  Budding .  1  75 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnara's  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  88 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . . . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia .  6  00 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Harlan’s  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators .  30 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South .  30 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One. .  1  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  1  75 

Boring’s  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham .  3  50 

Nlchol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea . .  1  25 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.;  cloth. .  60 

Potato  Culture,  (Prize  Essay.) .  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  8  vols.,  each . .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [18791 .  30 

Riley's  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Roe's  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits .  50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Sehenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  X  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  .  1  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3  vols .  .  4  50 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manures .  25 

Waring's  Farmers’  Vacation .  3  00 

Wiring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry,  8vo  edition  . .  2  50 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  .  1  75 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual .  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Hand  i'ook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.;  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1  50 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book .  1  00 

Hustnann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  1  00 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1.00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Pardee  on  Strawoerry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Phln’B  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  DO 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours . 1  50 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  75 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden .. paper,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

Horses. 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship .  1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols..  . 30  00 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian . . .  75 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing .  2  00 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  l2mo. .  150 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo»  cloth...  2  50 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards,  75c. ;  cloth..  1  00 

Durant’s  Horseback  Riding  from  a  Medical  Point  of 

1  25 


View. 


Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Famous  American  Race  Horses .  75 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses .  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1  50 

Flower’s  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins .  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2  vols . 5  00 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary . 2  00 

Helm’s  American  Roadster . .' _ 5  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . .  1  75 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  . .  50 

Horses  and  Hounds . 80 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer .  50 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  00 

istewart’s  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book . . .  3  00 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.  8vo .  3  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  In  Stable&FIeld,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _  20  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America . 2  50 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Cattle,  Slieep,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  l  00 

Clok’8  Diseases  of  Sheep .  1  25 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  12mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo, cloth,..,,..,,,...  2  50 


Fleming's  Veterinary  Obstetrics .  6  00 

Food  from  the  Far  West .  1  50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  .  75 

Harris  on  the  Pig . 1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  l  75 

Jersey,  Aldernev,  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep. .  2  00 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd . 2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  1  50 

Reasor  on  the  Hog .  1  50 

Sidney  on  the  Pig .  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 1  00 

Poultry. 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  2  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market... .pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Felch’s  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Poultry .  75 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Lewis’ Practical  Poultry  Book . 1  50 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  1  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  .  9  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco.17  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Ames'  Alphabets .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads .  2  50 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture.  New .  6  00 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture. 10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  3  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  00 
Bicknell  s  Stables,  Outbuildings,  Fences,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Details .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New7 .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 4  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’  Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Croff’s  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details .  6  00 

Cupper’s  Stair-Builder .  2  50 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Elliott's  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 4  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide . .  3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture . 3  00 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-Buildings  and  Fences . 4  00 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Hussey’s  Home  Building . 5  00 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  4  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn- Yard.  1  50 

Jacques's  Manual  of  the  House .  l  00 

Kern’s  Practical  Landscape  Gardening . . 1  50 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder . . 10  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder .  5  00 

Pal  User’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  00 

Pallisei  ’s  Model  Homes .  l  00 

Plummer's  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide .  1  00 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1  50 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . is  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  (XI 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  1  50 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 3  00 

Field  Sports  and  Amusements. 

Archer,  The  Modern .  25 

Archery,  Witchery  of .  1  50 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . lids. 75c.;  cloth..  1  00 

Dinks,  Mavhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dog,  by  Hill  .  2  00 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  Countries. .  2  00 

Dog,  The,  by  Idstone .  .  l  25 

Dog — Paths  to  Success .  50 

Dogs,  by  Stables .  75 

Dogs,  by  Richardson . paper,  30  cts.;  cloth . .  60 

Every  Boy's  Book  of  Sports .  3  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters . S  50 

Fishing  Tourist,  Hallock .  2  05 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports . 4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen . 2  00 

Gildersleeve’s  Rifles  and  Marksmanship .  l  50 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer .  3  00 

How  to  Camp  Out,  Goulu .  l  00 

Lewis’  American  Sportsman . 2  75 

On  the  Wing,  Bumsted .  l  50 

Stonehenge,  Dogs,  British  Islands .  7  50 

Stonehenge  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  4  50 

Stonehenge,  Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia . 3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Eng.  ed.,  8vo .  3  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Am.  ed.,  12mo .  2  00 

Miscellaneous. 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. pa., 50c.;  bds.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Club  List  and  Sportsman's  Glossary .  50 

American  Orni’hology  (Wilson  &  Bonaparte) .  7  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanshin .  5  00 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot .  1  25 

Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap .  1  50 

Bpment’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Rogardus’  Field,  Cover.  &  Trap  Shooting.  New  Edition.  2  00 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Book  of  Hous  hold  Pets . paper,  50c. :  doth..  75 

Boussingault’3  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breech-loaders.  BvGloan .  1  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern,  Greener .  2  50 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual .  1  00 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures .  1  50 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field .  3  00 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium .  75 

Butler  on  the  Dog .  2  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Apjmals, .  20 


Cooking  Manual  (M16S  Juliet  Corson) .  50 

Cooking  School  Text  Book  and  Housekeeper’s  Guide 

(Miss  Juliet  Corson) .  1  25 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary .  1  25 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  25 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 2  50 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging .  50 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  3  00 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida .  25 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder .  1  50 

Eassie’s  Wood  and  its  Uses .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees .  l  00 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  2  vols .  4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo...  2  CO 

Fuller’s  ForeBt-Tree  Culturist . 1  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

Gardner's  Carriage  Painters’  Manual .  1  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  1  00 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar .  1  25 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings .  6  50 

Harris'  Talks  on  Manures .  1  50 

Hazard’s  Butter  and  Butter  Making .  25 

Hemsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants .  7  50 

Holden's  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25c. ;  cloth. .  50 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Home  Cook-Book .  1  50 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  60 

Hoopes's  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

How  I  made  S350  a  Year  by  my  Bees .  25 

How  to  Make  Candy .  50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  too 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  (  hemistry .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’ Text  Book,  .paper,  75c _ cloth .  t  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Lvman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide .  2  00 

Minot’s  Land  nnd  Game  Birds  of  New  England .  3  00 

Monstery’s  Art  of  Swimming .  50 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

Norris'  American  Angler .  5  50 

Norris’ American  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Northrop’s  Economic  Tree  Planting .  25 

Northrop’s  Schools  of  Forestry .  30 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Our  Farmer’s  Account  Book .  1  00 

Packard’s  Half-hours  witli  Insects .  2  50 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects .  1  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnislier .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Phin’sHowto  Use  the  Microscope .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane .  4  50 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c.;  cloth....  60 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague .  1  25 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator .  1  to 

Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  Stairs. . .  4  (X) 
Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting. . .  2  00 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  so 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  15 

Skillful  Housewife . 75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  00 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen.  50 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products .  1  50 

Texas ;  the  Coming  Empire .  1  50 

The  Archery .  15 

Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners,  New  Ed. (Miss  Juliet  Corson)  25 

Ville's  Chemical  Manures .  50 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  .  1  50 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Earth  Cloeets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses  50 

Waring's  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns .  2  00 

Waring’s  Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Villages _  75 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book .  1  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3  00 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Artistic  Drawing  Studies .  6  00 

Woodward’s  Designs  for  the  Fret  Saw .  50 

Woodward’s  Ornamental  and  Fancy  Alphabets .  6  00 

Youatt  on  the  Dog .  2  50 

IN  STOCKS 

Bay lc’s  House  Drainage  and  Water  Service .  3  00 

Beecher’s  Pleasant  Talks  on  Fruits,  Flowers,*  Farming  2  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . . . 3  00 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings .  50 

Byrne’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Price  Book .  35 

Cook’s  Injm  ious  Insects  of  Michigan .  15 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology .  2  50 

CoueB'  Fur-Bearing  Animals .  3  09 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds .  7  00 

Darwin’s  Variations  of  Animals  ami  Plants.  2  Vols .  5  00 

Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agriculture .  1  50 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener. .pa.,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

Fowler’s  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow .  20 

Greeley’s  What  1  Know  of  Farming .  \  50 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Horses . '  4  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making . ’  ’  5  00 

Holly's  Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country _  4  00 

Johnson’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary .  ”350 

Johnston's  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc...  .  60 

Kenrick’s  American  Silk  Grower’s  Guide .  "  1  25 

Ladies’  Fancy  Work .  1  50 

Lascelle’s  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Coffee..  .  1  00 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat . ”  1  75 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping .  "  90 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Book-Keeping . .  1  20 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture . 1  00 

Miller’s  Meal  Feeding  and  Animal  Digestion... pa.  cov.  50 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion . ....  .’  3  00 

Pratt’s  Horses  Friend .  ’  4  so 

Rand’s  Bulbs . 2  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden .  2  50 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers . ' '  250 

Rand’s  Orchid  Culture .  3  50 

Rand’s  Popular  Flowers .  2  00 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons .  1  50 

Reemelln’s  Wine  Makers’ Manual .  1  25 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Waiers . 3  50 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape . ’  2  50 

Tegetmeier’s  Pigeon  Book .  5  00 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet) .  125 

Walton’s  Complete  Angler .  1  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Wax  Flowers  and  How  to  Make  Them .  2  00 

Williams’  Window  Gardening .  1  50 

Wildwood’s  Hand-Bookfor  Young  Sporlsmen. ..  25 

Window  Gardener,  (Rand) .  "'  73 

Youmans’  Household  Science  j  75 
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A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting. 

Containing-,  among  other  important  additions,  several  chapters  on  Choke  Bores  ;  their  true  history  ; 
the  theory  of  their  action  on  the  charge,  loading,  etc. ;  with  a  correct  method  of  testing  the  shooting  powers 
of  shot  guns.  By  J.  VV.  Long.  New  illustrations.  Cloth.  12mo.  Price,  $2.00. 

Practical  Boat  Sailing. 

A  concise  and  simple  treatise  on  the  management  of  small  Boats  and  Yachts  under  all  conditions, 
containing  full  information  on  every  point,  together  with  a  vocabulary  of  Nautical  terms.  By  Douglas 
Frazak.  Cloth.  16mo.  Price,  $1.00. 

Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching. 


New  Bee-Keeping 

The  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  Explained. 

Combining  the  Results  of  Fifty  Years’ 
Experience,  with  the  Latest  Discoveries 
and  Inventions,  and  Presenting  the 
most  Approved  Methods,  Forming 

A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO 

SUCCESSFUL  BEE-CULTURE, 

By  L.  C.  ROOT, 

P>-ar,tica!  Apiarian. 

With  100  Illustrations,  and  a  Portrait  of  M.  Quinby. 


By  R.  B.  Roosevelt  and  Seth  Green.  The  authors  names  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  character, 
scope,  and  value  of  this  new  volume.  12mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours. 

By  John  Robinson,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  etc.,  etc.  Though  published 
but  a  few  months  this  volume  has  been  so  favorably  received  that  an  edition  of  1,500  copies  is  already 
exhausted,  and  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  is  now  in  preparation.  Fully  illustrated  and  containing  many 
full  page  colored  plates.  12mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

“  The  Archery.” 

Containing  full  directions,  rules  and  regulations  for  everything  pertaining  to  Archery.  12mo. 
Paper.  Price,  15  cents. 

Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls. 

For  all  classes  of  Buildings,  Pile  Driving,  Building  Stones  and  Bricks,  Pier  and  Wall  construction, 
Mortars,  Limes,  Cements,  Concretes,  Stuccos,  etc.,  by  George  T.  Powell,  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer. 
To  which  is  added  a  treatise  on  foundations,  with  practical  illustrations  of  the  method  of  isolated  piers, 
as  followed  in  Chicago,  by  Frederick  Bauman,  Architect.  This  is  the  only  complete  American  work 
on  the  subjects  embraced.  8vo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

Cameron’s  Plasterers’  Manual. 

Containing  accurate  descriptions  and  instructions  on  the  use  of  all  tools  used  in  plastering,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  action  of  every  variety  of  lime  and  cement  How  to  make  all  kinds  of  mortar.  Hints  on 
all  kinds  of  plain  and  ornamental  plastering,  etc.,  etc.,  by  K.  Cameron.  12mo.  Cloth.  Price,  75  cents. 

The  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Assistant  and  Wood¬ 
workers’  Guide. 

Revised  and  enlarged,  by  Lucius  D.  Gould,  Architect  and  Practical  Builder.  8vo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $8.00. 

Ames’  Alphabets. 

Adapted  to  the  use  of  Architects,  Engravers,  Engineers,  Artists,  Sign  Painters,  Draughtsmen,  etc. 
Ry  Daniel  T.  Ames.  Oblong.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


OPINIONS  OF  EMINENT  APIARISTS 
AND  THE  PRESS. 

Professor  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  and  Author  of  the  “  Manual  of  the  Apiary."  writes  to 
Mr.  Root :  I  have  read  it  (Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping)  with 
much  genuine  pleasure.  Surely  the  mantle  of  common 
sense,  practical,  plain  and  simple  style  of  expression  did  not 
leave  your  family  with  Mr.  Quinby.  I  rejoice  in  the  book, 
and  only  have  praise  for  it. 

Captain  J.  E.  Hetherington,  of  Cherry  Valley,  New 
York,  writes  :  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best 
practical  work  on  the  subject  published,  and  shall  do  all  I 
can  to  promote  the  sale  of  it. 

P.  H.  Elwood,  of  Starkville,  New  York,  writes  :  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  a  good  book,  but  It  far  surpasses  my  expectations. 

G  M.  Doolittle,  of  Borodino,  New  York,  writes :  I  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  practical  work  on  bees  extant.  It  certain¬ 
ly  should  find  a  place  in  the  home  of  every  bee-keeper  in 
the  land. 

Students  of  entomology,  as  well  as  practical  bee-keepers, 
will  find  a  rich  store  of  information  in  its- pages,  which  form 
a  convenient  working  manual  not  only  of  most  recent  date, 
but  of  high  authority.— New  York  Tribune. 

It  seems  to  cover  pretty  much  all  the  ground  in  apicul¬ 
ture.—  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago. 

Over  100  illustrations  explain  the  methods  of  growing 
bees,  removing  honey,  destroying  the  enemies  of  bees,  etc., 
in  connection  with  a  copious  text.— New  York  Times. 

It  Is  without  any  qualification  the  most  complete  and  best 
text-book  upon  bee-culture.— Zions  Herald,  Boston,  Mass. 

It  gives  a  lucid  and  popular  explanation  of  bee-keeping, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  a  perusal  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject.— Sural  New  Yorker. 

The  work  is  as  nearly  complete  as  the  present  state  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  will  permit.  The  value  of  the 
hook  is  greatly  enhanced  by  excellent  Illustrations,  cm- 
bracing  everything  pertaining  to  the  subject  where  a  pic¬ 
ture  can  give  aid  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  text.— 
Husbandman,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  volume  seems  to  be  a  complete  manual  for  honey- 
raisers.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  the  naturalist  as  well  as 
to  the  bee-keeper.—  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

Mr.  Root  is  well  known  as  a  successful  apiarian.  The 
book  is  exactly  what  it  claims  to  he,  “  a  complete  guide  to 
successful  bee-culture.”— New  York  Herald. 

It  forms  a  valuable  manual  for  those  engaged  in  bee¬ 
keeping.—  Boston  Evening  Traveller. 

Novice  and  expert  are  furnished  not  onlv  with  results 
gained  by  practical  experience  during  the  last  half  century, 
but  with  latest  discoveries  and  inventions  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  in  advanced  bee-keeping.— New  York  World, 

The  authors  have  reduced  the  handling  of  bees  to  a 
science,  and  the  means  to  that  end  are  set  forth  in  a  beauti¬ 
fully  clear  manner  in  the  pages  of  this  book.  There  are 
thousands  of  country  families  who  only  lack  the  knowledge 
to  gather  their  share  of  the  tons  of  honey  that  annually  go 
to  wast e.— Hartford  Courant. 

Like  all  works  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  it 
is  in  the  best  style,  printed  on  stout  tinted  paper,  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth,  and  handsomely  illustrated.  All  that  is 
known  and  of  value  of  late  improvements  to  bee-keepers  is 
contained  in  this  volume.— Kansas  Farmer. 

The  book  is  appropriately  illustrated,  the  whole  is  neat 
and  compact,  and  furnishes  the  bee-keeper  just  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  needs  on  the  many  points  connected  with  bee 
management,—  Country  Gentleman 

The  book  will  be  invaluable  to  bee-keepers.  In  all  re¬ 
spects,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  ever  issued  on 
the  subject.— Indiana  Farmer. 

Mr.  Quinby  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  nation  as  a  practical,  scientific,  and  successful  bee. 
culturist.  This  new  publication  will  take  the  inexperienced 
through  the  lessons  from  A  to  Z,  and  makes  everything  so 
plain  that  he  who  attempts  to  follow  need  not  make  a 
mistal  e.  It  is  a  complete  guide,  and  contains  270  pages, 
printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  and  contains  a  large  number 
of  plate  Illustrations.— Agriculturist,  Louisville.  Ey. 

12mo.  Tinted  Paper.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JCDI)  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 

\m  WIND  MILL  in  the  WORLD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  30  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  00.  Beloit, ¥is. 

THE  RAINDROP.-A  splendid  Monthly  Magazine 
of  entertaining  stories  in  easy  language  for  the  young. 
$1.00  a  year.  Send  10c.  for  a  specimen  number.  Address 
THE  RAINDROP,  Turtle  Creek,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

The  Domestic  Monthly. 

A  POPULAR  PERIODICAL  DEVOTED  TO  THE  HIGH¬ 
EST  INTERESTS  OF 

FASHION,  LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 


MAPES’  MANURES. 

For  WHEAT,  RYE,  anil  Seeding  down  and  Top-Dressing  GRASS.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO, 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  Van  Zandt  Lane,  President.  Cuarles  V.  Mapes,  Vice  Pres’t  and  Gen'l  Manager.  Edw.  V.  Z.  Lane,  Treasurer. 


The  Best  in  the  United  States  are  in 
MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Address  JAMES  B.  POWER,  Gen’I  Agent, 
45  Jackson  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED ,  ABLY  EDITED, 
AESTHETIC,  YET  PRACTICAL. 

Asa  refined  and  reliable  informant  of  Fashions  and  reposi¬ 
tory  choice  literature,  the  DOMESTIC  MONTHLY 
finds  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  first-class  magazines. 
Everything  new  in  the  fashion  world  is  first  to  be  found  in 
its  columns,  and  the  literary  matter  is  supplied  by  the  best 
writers. 

Clieapest  Good  Magazine  PnblisM 

$1.50  per  year;  single  copy,  15  cents,  postage 
free  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Subscriptions  can 
commence  at  any  time. 

23?"  A  Premium  of  One  Dollar  in  the  celebrated 
“Domestic”  Paper  Fasliions  is  given  to  every 
subscriber. 

Agents  Wanted.  Large  commissions  paid. 

Address  BLAKE  &  CO., 

849  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE 

HARTFORD  AUTOMATIC 

PUMP. 

Water  Driven  to  any  Higlit 
and  Distance  by  Com¬ 
pressed  Air. 

Country  Houses  Supplied  Cheaply  and 
Certainly  for  Bath  Rooms,  Water  Closets,  Hot  and  Cold 
Water  Faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  Fresh  Water  lor  Stock  on  Farms. 

The  best  Pump  fur  Irrigating,  supplying  Railroad  Tanks, 
and  for  Mining  purposes. 

For  Circular  and  Price-list  address 

EZRA  BROOKS, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Hartford  Automatic  Pump, 

(Successor  to  the  Hartford  Pump  Co.,) 

Cor.  Sigourney  and  Cushman  Sts.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  U.  S.  A. 

Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
Fxi  tnguisher.  For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows.  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50 
feet.  Easily  carried.  No 
Dwelling.  Country  Home,  or 
Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send 
i  Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

_ _ Patentee  &  Manufacturer.  Providence,  R,  I. 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps. 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  he  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  the.  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  an  v  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  he  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  1%-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
man  St.  New  York. 
New  England  Agency,  A.  M.  MORTON  «fc  CO.,  23 
Washington  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. _ 

THE  DRIVEN  WELL, 

Town  and  County  privileges  for  making 
Driven  Wells  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  Driven  Well 
Valent,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WM,  D.  ANDREWS  4  BRO., 

KBW  YORK. 


DELAWARE  OHIO  CHAIR. 

The  Delaware  Double  Caned  Chairs 

are  sold  from  Ocean  to  Ocean.  It  you  want  a 
Chair  for  the  Library,  Sitting  Boom, 

Lawn,  or  Office,  that  is  strong,  right  in 
tlie  seat,  right  in  the  hack,  right  every¬ 
where.  ask  for  the  genuine. 

All  not  so  branded  are  imitations. 

DF.LA  WARE  CHAIR  CO.. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 

^chaiii^  Observe  the  Trade  Mark. 
ipuMMMR  Send  for  Circular. 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


COMMON-SENSE  CHAIRS 

AND  ROCKERS, 

With  or  without  Reading  and  Writ¬ 
ing  Table.  A  lady  purchaser  writes  : 
“  The  only  objection  to  vour  Common- 
Sense  Rocker  is  we  all  want  it. 

I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  the  Common- 
Sense  Chair.” 

Strong,  Easy,  and  Roomy  j  it 
fits  everywhere  Send  stamp  for 
List  to  F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 


Every  chair  stamped  and  warranted  perfect. 


To  Manufacturers  of 
ai  Dealers  in  Wagons, 

We  invite  your  attention  to  the  new 
Single  Lever  Wagon  Brake  Lock, 
which  is  far  superior  to  anv  lock  now 
made.  It  is  simple,  neat,  strong,  dura¬ 
ble  and  cheaper  than  any  other  lock  in 
the  market.  Manufacturers  of  Wagons 
furnish  “  The  Boss  ”  on  Wagons  when 
ordered  by  dealers.  Send  for  Sample. 
Try  it  and  satisfy  yourself. 

For  price  and  terms  address 

S.  FREEMAN  «fc  SON, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 


(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 

[ALL  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . ...S4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  81.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  eacli. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 

2®”  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each _ 2®“Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  ets.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  37  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  it  to 
he  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  he 
hound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  <"30  cents  extra  if  to 
he  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  22  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each : 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  pew  jneipbers  begin  ar  same  date  as  the  original  glub. 


BREAD  PREPARATION 


Invented  by  E.N.  Horsford,  late  Prof,  in  Harvard  University. 


It  is  better  and  Healthier  than  ordinary  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,  Cream  Tartar  or  Yeast. 


The  cost  of  raising  Bread,  Biscuit,  etc.,  with  it 
is  only  about  half  as  much  as  by  ordinary  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,  and  the  result  is  much  better. 


It  restores  the  nutritious  elements  whic\i  are 
taken  from  the  flour  in  bolting.  No  ordinary 
Baking  Powder  or  anything  else  used  for  rais¬ 
ing  bread  does  this. 


Universally  used  and  recommended  by  promi¬ 
nent  Physicians. 


Put  np  in  packages  containing  11  ounces,  just 
enough  for  25  pounds  of  flour. 


If  your  grocer  has  not  got  it,  send  a  three  cent  stamp  to 
the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 


RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Breech-Loading  Shot  Guns,  $20  to  $300.  Double  Shot  Guns, 
$8  to  $150.  Single  Guns,  $3  to  $20.  Rifles  and  Cartridges,  $8 
to  $75.  Revolvers,  $1  to  $25.  Send  stamp  for  Price  List. 
GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bee-Keepers  will  receive  sample- 
copy  ofTlie  (32-page)  Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine,  Free,  and  Terms  to 
Agents,  by  addressing 

A.  J.  KING  &  CO., 

•A-  61  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  RATES, 
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UYGIISII  EDITION* 

Ordinary  Pages.  81  .oo  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.25  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page — $1.50  per  line.- 
Page  next  to  Pending  and  Last  Cover  1  age  S2.00  per  line. 
No  art  vertisenient  taken  lor  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  wake  one  inch. 

GERMAN  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page.  15  cents  per  line.  . 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  els.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  I  liken  for  less  than  81.00  cachinsertion. 

23?"No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
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ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  Nrw  York, 
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FOR  THE  FAIR.  —  Drawn  BY  W.  M.  Cary. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


It  has  come  at  last — the  day  for  which  the  whole 
family  have  been  looking,  working,  and  preparing 
— the  day  of  the  Fair,  and  now  on  this  bright 
September  morning,  when  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
odors  of  ripeness,  and  the  whole  country  smiles 
with  a  bounteous  harvest,  this  good  farmer’s  family 
are  about  starting  for  the  Fair.  It  is  the  end  of 
many  days  of  careful  thought  and  anxious  prepara¬ 
tion.  Charlie  is  afraid  that  the  colt  may  be  just  too 
frisky,  and  forgetting  the  care  given  to  the  last 
grooming,  may  rumple  a  hair  or  two  ;  George  is 
in  doubt  whether  his  young  steers  may  not  forget 
the  many  hours  of  careful  training,  and  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  sights  and  sounds  at  the  fair,  fail  to  do 
i  as  well  as  they  have  already  done  in  the  yard  this 
•  morning ;  each  of  these  has  all  he  can  do  to  care 
for  his  pets,  and  the  loading  up  falls  to  the  father 
1  an(I  others.  The  potatoes,  the  turnips,  the  apples, 
the  squashes,  the  pumpkins,  and  the  chickens, 
must  all  be  carefully  stowed  away.  The  bread, 
which  the  mother  was  up  long-before  daylight  to 
hake,  must  have  a  safe  place,  and  the  bouquet  to 
which  the  older  daughter  has  given  all  the  best 
flowers  of  her  garden— that  must  be  carried  by 


hand.  But  there  is  the  quilt — grandmother  feels 
too  old  to  enjoy  the  Fair,  besides  some  one  must  be 
left  at  home  l(  to  look  after  things  ” — but  she  has 
made  a  quilt — one  of  those  marvels  in  patch-work 
without  which  no  well-regulated  Fair  can  be  com¬ 
plete.  So  make  a  place  for  the  quilt  in  the  load— 
for  precious  loving  thoughts  have  been  worked  in 
with  the  stitches — and  one  of  the  best  places  too  at 
the  Fair,  for  grandmother  will  not  make  quilts  for 
many  more  fairs.  The  family  have  not  started,  yet 
what  a  world  of  good  has  its  preparation  brought ! 
Did  not  the  father  learn  that  in  raising  ruta-bagas 
and  mangels  fit  to  show,  he  must  give  each  root  a 
plenty  of  room  ?  Has  not  the  older  son,  to  beat 
his  neighbor  on  apples,  thinned  that  Baldwin  tree 
at  least  three  times  during  the  season  ?  The  son 
with  the  colt  and  the  other  with  the  young  steers, 
what  an  amount  of  self  control  they  have  learned 
in  trying  to  control  their  animals,  and  the  mother, 
the  daughters,  and  all  have  in'  their  work  of  pre¬ 
paration,  already  had  much  interesting  occupation 
— and  the  enjoyment  of  the  Fair  is  still  to  come. 
We  hope  that  this  picture  may  serve  as  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  what  will  take  place  in  many  and  many  a 


farmers’  family  this  month  and  next,  throughout 
our  broad  country.  The  isolation  of  the  family  is 
the  great  misfortune  of  our  farm  life.  The  bouse 
is  placed  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  center  of  our 
large  farms,  and  neighborly  intercourse  is  difficult. 
Hence  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  farmer 
and  bis  family  to  make  the  best  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  social  enjoyment  afforded  by  the 
local  fair.  If  the  fair  did  only  this,  it  would 
be  worthy  of  encouragement ;  but  it  does  much 
besides.  These  good  people  will  go  to  the  Fair, 
see  much,  meet  many  old  friends,  learn  much,  and, 
let  us  hope  bring  away  pleasant  recollections — 
and  some  premiums.  But  what  they  will  take  is 
far  better  than  any  premiums  they  will  bring  away 
— for  they  take  their  best— they  show  that  they 
have  a  pride  in  the  farmers’  life,  and  they  show  the 
best  products  of  that  life— not  in  the  crops,  the 
steers,  the  colt  and  chickens,  the  bread  or  quill,  but 
in  the  very  best  of  all  products  of  the  farm,  the 
men  and  women,  and  the  boys  and  girls,  who  will 
soon  be  men  and  women.  These  are  the  best  pro¬ 
ducts  of  American  farms,  and  they  are  such  pro¬ 
ducts  as  the  farms  of  no  other  country  can  show. 


Copyright,  1879,  by  Orange  Judd  Company. 
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Hints  for  tbe  Work  of  tbe  Month. 


[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years ,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

Fall  Grain.— This  month  is  the  usual  time  for 
sowing  wheat  and  rye.  From  the  10th  to  the  15th 
is  the  most  popular  time,  but  it  is  a  question  if  it 
is  not  better  to  sow  earlier.  On  any  but  very  rich 
soils,  it  takes  some  time  for  the  crop  to  get  thor¬ 
oughly  well  rooted  and  tillered,  and  if  tillering  is 
not  effected  before  winter,  it  will  rarely  take  place 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  spring.  As  the  yield 
depends  on  the  tillering,  the  promise  of  an  early 
sown  crop,  is  better  than  that  of  a  late  one. 

Exceptions  to  this  Buie  occur  with  very  rich  soils, 
where  an  excessively  strong  growth  may  be  looked 
for,  and  the  attacks  of  the  Hessian  fly  must  be 
considered.  These  hints,  it  is  obvious,  cannot  be 
made  to  meet  every  case  in  a  wide  range  of  locali¬ 
ties  ;  we  give  general  information,  which  the  intel¬ 
ligent  reader  will  adapt  to  his  own  circumstances. 

Late  Sowing  for  Spring  Fodder. — It  has  been 
usual  to  sow  rye  as  late  as  October  or  November, 
for  green-fodder  in  tbe  spring.  This  is  not  a  profit¬ 
able  practice.  The  rye  comes  up  very  thin  and 
poor,  and  makes  but  a  light  crop.  In  the  writer’s 
experience,  it  has  been  found  better  to  plow  the 
ground  in  the  fall,  top-dress  it  through  the  winter 
with  fine  manure,  and  as  early  in  the  spring  as  pos¬ 
sible,  harrow  in  4  bushels  per  acre  of  spring  rye, 
spreading  the  manure  at  the  same  time  with  the 
disk  harrow.  Unless  there  is  some  good  reason  for 
the  late  sowing  of  rye,  it  should  be  avoided. 

Fertilize. r  for  Wheat.— Every  year’s  experience 
proves  the  value  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  as  a 
special  fertilizer  for  wheat.  An  experienced  wheat 
grower  informs  us,  that  he  has  used  500  lbs.  to  the 
acre,  and  that  the  crop  this  year,  has  paid  hand¬ 
somely  for  the  outlay.  Where  a  smaller  quantity 
was  used,  the  yield  was  unsatisfactory. 

A  Frequent  Mistake  is  made  in  supposing  that  if 
a  certain  quantity  of  fertilizer  w>ll  have  a  certain 
effect,  this  effect  will  be  doubled  by  doubling  the 
quantity  of  the  fertilizer.  This  has  led  to  much 
waste  and  loss.  The  greatest  possible  effect  is  pro¬ 


duced  with  a  certain  quantity,  varying  according  to 
circumstances ;  and  each  one  must  discover  for 
himself,  what  this  quantity  is.  In  the  case  above 
quoted,  500  lbs.  per  acre  is  the  most  useful  quantity. 
Others  have  found  it  best  to  use  600  lbs.  and  others 
again,  use  only  300  lbs.  As  a  rule,  the  largest  ap¬ 
plications  may  he  most  safely  made,  on  soils  well 
filled  with  barn-yard  manure,  or  vegetable  matter. 

The  Use  of  Lime. — An  application  of  lime  will  be 
found  useful  upon  any  kind  of  soil,  at  least  once  in 
five  or  six  years.  It  is  generally  used  at  this  season, 
with  a  fall  grain  crop.  But  where  lime  is  employed, 
it  will  be  useless  to  apply  superphosphate,  as  this 
combines  with  the  lime,  and  becomes  simple  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  which  is  insoluble.  Many  farmers 
who  have  applied  superphosphate  without  effect, 
may  find  the  explanation  in  the  fact,  that  their 
soils  were  filled  with  lime,  which  rendered  it  inert. 

Smut  and  Bust. — These  troublesome  diseases  of 
wheat  and  rye  may  be  prevented  by  pickling  the 
seed.  The  pickle  may  be  made  of  strong  brine,  or 
of  a  solution  of  4  ounces  sulphate  of  copper,  in  one 
gallon  of  water.  Sprinkle  the  seed  grain,  stir  thor¬ 
oughly  to  wet  every  kernel, and  spread  to  dry.  Either 
of  these  will  destroy  the  spores,  which  are  the  seed 
of  the  parasitic  fungi,  known  by  the  above  names. 

Smut  in  Com. — Smut  is  poisonous,  or  at  least 
very  injurious,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
it  from  being  eaten  with  fodder.  It  is  becoming 
very  common  in  corn.  It  might  be  well  to  pass 
through  the  corn-fields  with  a  sharp  knife  and  a 
basket,  aud  cut  off  all  the  bunches  of  smut  and 
smutty  ears,  and  carry  them  out  where  they  may  be 
burned.  As  one  square  inch  of  surface  may  con¬ 
tain  4,000,000  spores  of  smut,  aud  every  spore  is 
capable  of  producing  a  smutty  plant,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  carefully  destroy  every  ball  of  smut. 

Turnips. — The  cultivation  o'f  turnips  and  ruta¬ 
bagas,  consists  of  keeping  free  from  weeds,  and 
thinning  out  to  a  proper  distance.  One  good  root 
at  every  9  inches,  is  far  better  than  two  or  three 
poor  ones  in  that  space.  To  have  good  sound  roots 
of  any  kind,  sufficient  room  must  be  given. 

Beets  and  Mangels. — Early  sown  beets  and  man¬ 
gels,  may  be  harvested  late  this  month.  If  left  later, 
the  roots  may  become  hollow  and  stringy.  An 
over-grown  root  may  be  large,  but  its  size  is  no  in¬ 
dication  of  its  value.  We  harvest  our  early  sown 
mangels  as  soon  as  the  larger  ones  become  hollow, 
and  find  they  ripen  in  the  pits  as  well  or  better, 
than  if  left  in  the  ground  later.  The  tops  may  be 
fed  to  cows  or  sheep  with  benefit. 

Pitting  Mangels. — In  pitting  mangels  lifted  this 
month,  care  must  be  taken  to  manage  them  so  that 
they  will  not  heat.  If  a  cool  and  well  ventilated 
root-cellar  is  provided,  there  can  be  no  safer  place 
for  them.  In  pitting  them  in  the  field,  we  gather 
20  rows  together,  which  makes  a  long  heap,  not 
large  enough  to  cause  heating.  The  roots  may  be 
covered  with  the  tops,  or  with  straw,  held  down  by 
a  few  rails.  Afterwards  these  rows  may  be  gathered 
together  into  pits  and  prepared  for  winter. 

Buckwheat. — This  crop,  being  easily  injured, 
should  be  cut  after  the  first  light  frost.  Low 
grounds  should  be  cleared  first;  upon  high  ground 
the  crop  will  not  be  touched  by  light  frosts,  and 
here  it  may  be  left  later.  The  grain  shells  so  easily 
that  it  should  be  harvested  early  in  the  morning, 
when  moist  with  dew.  After  lying  a  few  days  to 
cure,  it  should  be  raked  up  when  it  is  moist. 

Beans. — If  wet  weather  occurs  when  beans  are 
ready  to  pull,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  them  from 
the  rain.  This  may  be  done  by  driving  stakes  in 
the  ground,  and  stacking  the  beaus  around  them, 
and  then  covering  the  top  with  straw.  In  pulling 
beans  by  hand,  three  or  four  rows  may  be  thrown 
together,  and  left  loosely,  so  that  they  will  cure. 
Then,  in  case  of  threatened  rain,  tlipy  may  be 
quickly  gathered  into  stacks. 

Com  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  Early 
com  will  be  ready  for  cutting  this  month,  and  the 
stalks  will  be  much  more  valuable  when  cut  green 
than  if  left  to  be  killed  by  frost.  Frosted  corn- 
fodder  will  not  cure  well,  and  is  damaged  for  use. 
When  the  grain  is  well  glazed,  and  hard  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  crop  may  be  cut.  Early  cutting  helps 
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early  curing,  allows  the  husking  to  be  done  in  good 
season,  and  the  fodder  to  be  housed  before  winter.  | 

In  Shocking  Corn,  the  use  of  good  bands  will 
save  much  labor  and  loss.  Some  sheaves  of  liaud- 
thrashcd  rye-straw,  thoroughly  well  wetted,  will 
make  tough  and  strong  bands.  What  is  much 
wanted  is  a  permanent  and  strong  sheaf-band  for 
this  purpose,  which  will  last  more  than  one  season, 
and  will  serve  for  corn  and  other  grain.  Osier 
willows  may  be  profitably  grown  for  sheaf-bands. 

Potatoes.—  Early  potatoes  should  be  dug  without 
delay.  A  few  rains  will  start  the  ripe  tubers  into 
new  growth,  to  their  iujury.  Late  potatoes  should 
be  thoroughly  cleared  of  beetles,  before  it  is  too 
late  to  prevent  the  larvue  from  retiring  to  the 
ground  for  maturing.  It  is  the  last  brood  of  in¬ 
sects  which  stocks  the  ground  for  the  next  season. 

Rats.— The  damage  by  rats  is  one  of  the  most  se¬ 
rious  losses  to  which  farmers  are  subjected.  On 
the  whole,  this  loss  is  doubtless  greater  than  that 
from  all  the  fires  which  occur  upon  farms.  We 
have  tried  a  preparation  called  “Poisoned  Wheat,” 
put  up  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  vermin,  and 
find  it  very  effective.  The  rats  disappear  ;  that  is, 
all  that  can  be  noticed.  But  poison  of  any  kind 
should  be  used  so  that  fowls  or  other  animals  can¬ 
not  get  it.  To  destroy  the  vats  is  now  a  timely 
work,  and  will  prevent  much  future  loss  of  grain. 

Live  Stock. — During  the  hurry  of  work  at  this 
busy  season,  the  stock  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
One  of  the  most  important  requisites  for  health 
and  thrift  is  regularity  in  feeding  and  watering. 
This  refers  not  only  to  times  of  feeding,  but  to 
quantities  and  qualities  of  fodder.  Now  that  grass 
is  past  its  best  state,  the  stock  may  have  some 
roots  pulled  for  them,  or  some  corn-fodder  cut, 
and  young  animals  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
little  concentrated  food.  It  is  important  that  live 
stock  have  a  plenty  of  good  fresh  water,  especially 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  herbage  does  not 
afford  the  abundance  of  juices  of  spring  growth. 

Sheep. — A  run  in  a  field  from  which  early  roots 
have  been  gathered  will  be  beneficial  to  the  flock. 

It  will  help  to  accustom  them  to  the  change  of 
food  which  will  soon  be  required.  Small  or  imper¬ 
fect  roots  may  be  left  ungathered  for  them,  which 
they  will  pick  up  for  themselves.  Where  early 
lambs  are  not  desired,  the  rams  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  ewes  ;  or,  if  it  is  not  convenient, 
the  ram  may  be  aproned  or  “  bratted.” 

Pastures. — The  droppings  of  the  animals  on  the 
pastures  should  be  scattered  and  spread.  This  not 
only  manures  the  field,  but  prevents  injury  to  the 
spots  covered  with  droppings.  A  dressing  of  plas¬ 
ter  over  the  pasture  will  be  useful,  sweetening  the 
fouled  spots,  and  so  avoiding  the  unequal  character 
of  the  surface  caused  by  the  neglect  of  cattle  to  eat 
down  the  herbage  in  otherwise  distasteful  places. 

Sundry  Matters. — Harvesting  machinery  should 
be  cleaned  and  stored  away.  The  bright  parts  may 
be  kept  from  rusting  by  coating  them  with  paraf¬ 
fine  or  tallow.  One  of  the  best  preparations  to 
protect  iron  or  steel  from  rust  is  made  by  melting 
a  pound  of  fresh  (not  salt)  lard,  with  a  piece  of 
rosin  the  size  pf  a  hen’s  egg — the  exact  proportion 
not  important.  Melt  the  two  together,  and  stir  as 
it  cools  ;  keep  secure  from  dust,  and  use  it  on  all 

parts  of  machinery  liable  to  injury  by  rust _ The 

bearings  should  be  well  wiped,  and  oiled  with  cas¬ 
tor-oil.  All  dust  should  be  removed,  and,  with 
costly  machinery,  it  will  pay  to  provide  a  sheet  or 
blanket  to  cover  it  with  as  a  protection  from  dust. 

- Where  swamp-muck  is  to  be  dug,  it  is  best  to 

give  the  work  by  contract.  A  good  man  can  make 
fair  wages  at  15  cents  a  cubic  yard  ;  if  the  workman 
is  not  a  good  one,  he  cannot  expect  higher  pay  on 
that  account.  Muck  should  be  dug  before  cold 
weather  comes,  as  it  is  disagreeable  work  when  the 
ground  is  full  of  cold  water. . .  .Hay  that  is  stacked 
should  be  hauled  in,  or  the  stack  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  on  the  top  by  extra  covering.  Coarse  herb¬ 
age  or  weeds,  not  in  seed,  may  be  cut  and  hauled 
into  the  barn-yard,  and  spread  to  form  a  basis  for  a 
deep  coating  of  manure  and  an  absorbent  for 
moisture.  An  abundance  of  litter  will  soak  up  the 
water,  and  prevent  the  drainage  which  so  often 
flows  from  yards,  and  accumulates  in  foul  pools. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

_  -<j>- 

This  should  be  a  harvest  month  of,  the  orcliardist 
and  gardener,  in  more  senses  than  one.  Aside 
from  the  iugathering  of  the  maturing  products  of 
his  own  orchard  and  garden,  there  are  the  various 
fairs  and  gatherings,  from  which  the  experience  of 
the  most  successful  should  be  reaped.  The  wide¬ 
awake  fruit  raiser,  will  not  only  be  on  hand  at  the 
fairs  with  his  best  fruit,  but  ou  the  alert  to  learn 
how  his  competitors  grew  their  products.  Such  a 
person  will  look  upon  the  knowledge  he  can  gain 
at  the  fair,  as  of  much  greater  importance,  than 
the  money  value  of  any  prize  he  may  secure.  Too 
many  go  empty  handed,  and  seeing  what  others 
bring,  remark  that  they  have  better  than  that  at 
home.  Such  persons  make  themselves  very  disa¬ 
greeable,  and  deserve  no  better  treatment,  than  to 
have  their  statements  met  with — “  We  don’t  believe 
it.”  These  grumblers  and  boasters  of  what  they 
left  at  home,  are  an  injury  to  every  fair,  especially 
the  smaller  ones.  They  stand  aloof  and  discourage 
others,  instead  of  taking  hold  with  their  neighbors 
and  making  the  fair  what  it  should  be.  There  is 
nothing  that  so  interests  one  in  a  fair,  as  being  an 
exhibitor.  Every  person  should  feel  free  to  ask, 
(and  answer  too,)  any  questions  that  may  come  up  ; 
it  should  be  a  time  for  the  liberal  exchange  of 
thought  and  experience.  Those  who  simply  go 
around  and  see,  are  not  gaining  the  information 
that  the  opportunity  offers.  The  County  fair  should 
be  talked  of,  for  weeks  before  it  comes,  so  that  all 
the  people  of  the  region  will  learn  that  “  so  and  so  ” 
is  to  exhibit  “  this  and  that,”  and  thus  awaken  in¬ 
terest  and  secure  competition.  Those  who  can  do 
so  should  go,  and  take  their  best  things,  to  the 
State  fair ;  — but  the  first  duty  is  to  the  fair  near¬ 
est  home.  While  it  is  wise  to  give  to  the  fairs  all 
the  time  that  can  be  afforded,  the  work  at  home 
must  not  be  neglected, as  the  season’s  profits  depend 
largely  upon  the  way  the  crops  of  the  orchard  and 
garden  are  cared  for,  picked,  packed,  and  marketed. 

©H’chard  and  Nursery. 

Apples. — It  does  not  pay  to  market  inferior  speci¬ 
mens  ;  but  in  this  season  of  scarcity,  it  will  pay  to 
send  smaller  fruit,  if  fair  and  sound,  than  in  years 
of  abundance.  Assort  and  pack  with  unusual  care. 

Cider. — While  the  best  cider  is  made  from  late 
ripening  fruit,  and  in  cool  weather,  the  inferior 
apples  and  windfalls  may  be  made  profitable,  by 
making  them  into  cider  for  vinegar.  Even  those 
who  have  a  cider-house,  furnished  with  a  mill 
and  press  worked  by  power,  find  it  profitable  to 
keep  a  hand-mill  and  press,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  up  windfalls  and  inferior  early  fruit,  before 
the  cider-making  season,  on  a  large  scale,  begins. 

Pnjing  Fruit. — The  primitive  way  of  drying  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  etc.,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  also 
exposes  it  to  insects.  Excellent  dryers  are  now  to 
be  had,  and  at  a  cost  which  the  increased  value  of 
the  dried  fruit  will  meet  in  a  single  season.  These 
dry  with  artificial  heat  rapidly,  turning  out  a 
handsome  light-colored  product.  In  drying  in  the 
old  way  for  home  use,  protect  the  fruit  from  in¬ 
sects,  by  netting,  and  provide  some  arrangement 
to  dry  by  the  heat  of  the  stove  in  a  rainy  day. 

Budding  is  an  important  work  at  present,  the  most 
of  the  immense  stock  of  peach-trees  are  budded  this 
month,  as  are  the  pear  on  quince,  and  the  cherry  on 
the  Mahaleb.  The  precise  time  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  stock.  The  ties  should  be  cut  as 
soon  as  tin  buds  have  become  firmly  set,  or  have 
“  taken,”  which  will  be  known  by  their  remaining 
plump  and  green  and  falling  away  of  the  leaf-stalk. 

Peaches  for  shipping,  should  be  gathered  when 
mature,  but  before  they  begin  to  soften.  A  single 
over-ripe  peach,  will  render  an  otherwise  choice 
crate  quite  unsalable.  Step-ladders  should  be  at  hand. 

Pears  should  always  be  ripened  off  of  the  tree, 
and  must  be  sent  to  market  before  they  soften. 
Half  barrels  are  handled  with  ease  and  safety,  and 
this  is  a  favorite  package.  It  should  be  lined  with 
white  paper,  and  packed  from  the  bottom.  In  no 
case  should  the  fruit  be  shaken  from  the  trees. 
Various  pickers  are  in  use  for  reaching  the  speci¬ 
mens  which  grow  upon  high  and  unhandy  branches. 
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Planting. — In  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  autumns  are  long,  fall  planting  is  coming  into 
j  favor.  The  ground  can  be  more  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared,  and  planting  can  go  on  more  carefully  and 
with  greater  comfort.  At  this  season  raise  a  mound 
of  earth  about  the  newly  set  tree  from  10  to  15 
inches  high ;  this  will  serve  to  keep  water  from 
settling  about  the  roots,  keep  away  mice,  and 
serves  as  a  support  to  steady  the  tree.  Trees  may 
be  set  out  before  the  leaves  fall,  provided  the  wood 
is  fully  ripe,  and  the  leaves  are  through  with  their 
work,  and  are  only  waiting  for  a  hard  wind  to  take 
them  off  In  this  condition  the  leaves  are  readily 
stripped  off  by  hand.  If  trees  are  to  be  set  in  the 
spring,  it  is  best  to  prepare  the  ground  now,  and  to 
secure  the  trees  and  heel  them  in,  in  a  safe  place, 
where  water  will  not  settle  about  and  do  injury. 

Fruit  ©itrdeu. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  are  preferredly  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  fall,  as  they  make  such  an  early  start  in 
the  spring,  that  the  shoots  may  get  broken.  Keep 
this  year’s  canes  cut  back  as  directed  last  month. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries.- — Prune  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall.  Cuttings  may  be  made  at  the  same 
time,  and  planted  at  once  in  rows  a  few  inches 
apart.  A  mulch  may  be  applied  with  good  effect. 

Grapes. — In  gathering  choice  clusters  use  the 
scissors  which  hold  the  bunch  after  it  is  cut,  thus 
avoiding  the  touching  of  the  berries,  which  removes 
the  bloom  and  injures  their  appearance.  Those  to 
be  packed  in  boxes  should  be  placed  in  trays  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place  for  a  few  days,  until  the  skin 
toughens,  when  they  are  to  be  packed  with  great 
care,  using  3  or  5  pound  boxes.  Pack  by  removing 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  For  the  mildew  and  its  rem¬ 
edy  see  article  on  page  348  of  the  present  number. 

Strawberries. — The  beds  should  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds.  New  beds  may  be  made  and  set  this  month. 

Kitchen  and  Market  Warden. 

When  a  crop  is  removed,  clean  off  the  ground, 
and  dispose  of  any  refuse  and  weeds.  If  no  other 
use  is  to  be  made  of  it,  occupy  it  with  flat  turnips. 

Beets. — Continue  to  hoe  the  late  grown  crop,  un¬ 
til  the  tops  are  too  large.  Some  thinning  of  the 
late  sowings  may  be  done  for  greens. 

Celery.— Keep  clear  of  weeds.’  If  some  is  want¬ 
ed  for  early  use,  straighten  up  the  leaves  and  draw 
the  earth  to  them  with  the  hands.  But  around 
New  York,  this  operation  is  not  performed  until 
next  month,  as  the  plants  will  now'  make  their 
most  rapid  growth  in  the  cool  nights  and  warm  days. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  are  benefited  by  frequent 
hoeing,  and  a  dressing  of  guano  or  other  concen¬ 
trated  manure  is  often  applied  with  advantage. 

Com—  Dry  a  quantity  for  winter  use — it  never 
comes  amiss.  Save  the  best  and  earliest  ears  for 
seed.  Cut  up  and  cure  the  stalks  for  winter  fod¬ 
der  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off.  Clean  the  ground. 

Cucumbers. — Gather  for  pickles  every  second  day. 
Let  none  ripen  save  those  needed  for  seed,  and  they 
should  be  of  the  earliest,  otherwise  the  vines  die.. 

Martynias. — Gather  for  pickles  while  very  tender. 

Melons  should  be  turned  occasionally,  as  they  ri¬ 
pen  better.  Remove  the  very  latest  ones  as  they  set.. 

Onions. — Gather  and  store  in  a  dry  cool  place. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — The  largest  may  be  removed  from 
the  rows  for  use,  and  the  rest  left  to  grow.  Do 
not  allow  the  vines  to  root  at  the  joints. 

Spinach  for  next  spring  is  to  be  sown  this  month;, 
in  drills  15  inches  apart.  First  thoroughly  manure. 

Tomatoes—  Destroy  the  large  green  worms.  Make 
into  catsup  when  fruit  is  abundant.  Gather  green 
fruit  for  pickles  before  frost  comes  and  spoils  them. 

Turnips. — Hoe  and  thin  the  larger  until  prevent¬ 
ed  by  growth  of  tops.  The  Strap-leaf  sown  before 
the  middle  of  the  month  will  usually  make  a  crop. 

Weeds—  Do  not  put  them  in  the  compost  heap  if 
already  gone  to  seed.  It  is  best  to  burn  them. 

Flower  Garden  and.  Lawn. 

This  is  the  season  for  the  fullest  show  of  out-of- 
door  flowers,  especially  those  in  the  larger  beds. 

Cannas  are  now  beautiful,  both  as  to  rich  foliage 
and  flowere,  especially  when  they  are  in  a  large  bed. 
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Dahlias. — A  large  thrifty  plant  frequently  needs 
several  supports  for  its  many  loaded  branches,  or 
they  will  otherwise  break  down  and  look  shabby. 
'.Remove  all  blooms  when  they  are  past  their  prime. 

Chrysanthemums  deserve  more  general  cultivation 
for  their  beauty  and  lateness  ;  coming  when  nearly 
all  else  has  gone.  They  can  be  taken  up  and  potted 
before  the  frosts  come,  and  kept  for  several  weeks 
in  full  bloom  in  the  window  or  greenhouse.  If  lice 
are  troublesome,  give  a  wasli  with  Tobacco  Water. 

Geraniums  are  tine  late  plants,  and  should  make 
a  bright  showing  during  September.  Cuttings  for 
next  year’s  stock  may  be  made  during  this  month. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  may  be  transplanted 
in  autumn,  after  the  leaves  are  ready  to  fall. 

Violets.  — Provide  for  late'winter  use  by  means  of 
a  cold  frame  ;  cover  with  leaves  when  frost  comes. 

dreesilaoojse  and  Window  S*lant@. 

Every  thing  should  be  in  readiness  to  take  in  the 
plants  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  comes. ..  .Soil 
and  Dots  should  be  at  hand  in  sufficient  quantity.... 
Remove  the  old  Sarid  from  the  shelves,  and  use  new 

to  get  rid  of  various  pests _ Hants  for  winter 

should  be  looked  out  for.  Propagate  geraniums 
and  other  bedding  plants  for  a  stock  for  next  year. 
Hanging  Baskets  should  be  filled  early  that  the  plants 
may  get  well  established. . . .  When  a  slight  frost  is 
expected  early  in  the  season,  provide  a  covering  for 
the  choicest  plants  in  the  shape  of  a  sheet,  or  even 
newspapers  will  do.  It  is  wise  to  bring  in  the 
plants  before  they  have  been  severely  chilled. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Aug.  Will, 
1879,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRA  NS  ACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YORK  MA  UK  ins. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Barley.  Oats 
27d’s this  m’ th.. 402, 000  0,600,000  4.931,000  313,000  315,000  1,293,000 
23  ids  last  m'tli.. 341,000  2,937,000  5,104,000  196,000  312,000  1.171,000 
Sai.ks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

27d’sl/iism’h461.000  9,384,000*  8,110,000*  450,000  - 7  1,451,000 

23d’s  last  n  1*1 1456.000  8,148,000*  8.439,000*  289,000  —  1,393,000 

*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery, 
a.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1879.. 402, 000  3,096,000  4,931,000  313,000  345,000  1,293,000 
27  days  1878.. 361, 000  4,64J,000  4,384,000  251,000  204,000  3,213,000 
Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1879..  161, 000  9,3S4,000  8,116,00)  450.000  —  1,451,000 

27  days  1878  .458,000  0,259,000  0,411,000  437,000  -  1,507,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Few  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  J [alt. 

bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush,  bush 

Aug.  9, ’79..  1,083, 000  1,313.000  99.050  45,100  351,100  160,01)0 

Aug.  12,  ’18..  1,127, 000  598,750  02,050  203,200  472,400  137,000 

4.  Exports  froni  New  York,  Jan.  1,  to  Aug.  10. 

Flour.  meat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

’79.  .1 ,814.000  28,135,000  21 .412,000  2,007,000  106,000  369.00024!  ,000 
’78.-.  1,508, 200  27, 101, 200 18, 239, 9002, 564, 900 1,515, 150  2, 086, 000 306,100 

5.  Tide-water  Receipts  at  Albany,  from  opening  of  nav¬ 
igation  to  July  31 : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 


bbls.  bush.  bush. 

79..  3,000  0,903.400  5,630,800 

75. .  3,100  9,856.000  10,114.000 
3.100  1,534,700  8,385,100 

13,700  7,597,000  2,565,000 


busli.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
712,400  15,700  570,800  198.900 

725,000  304,000  2,221,000  197.000 
192,900  389,100  900,300  27  i, 500 

327.000  111,500  7,791,200  365,51)0 
08,700  -  1,023,200  456,500 


’75..  27,200  7,504,600  1,932,200 

A  brisk  business  has  been  reported  since  our  last,  in 
the  Breadstuff  line,  especially  in  Wheat  and  Corn,  but 
at  lower  and  irregular  prices.  The  offerings  of  Wheat 
have  been  on  a  much  more  liberal  scale,  largely  on  specu¬ 
lative  account,  and  in  good  part  of  new  crop,  leading  to 
a  sharp  decline  in  values  of  both  Spring  and  Winter 
grades.  At  the  reduced  figures,  the  dealings  have  been 
very  extensive,  for  shipment,  as  well  as  for  speculative 
purposes;  closing  weak.  The  later  foreign  advices  have 
been  of  an  unfavorable  tenor,  and  have  tended  to  de¬ 
pression.  Corn  has  been  more  sought  after  toward  the 
close,  and  has  shown  more  steadiness.  Rye  lias  been  at¬ 
tracting  much  more  attention  from  export  buyers,  leav¬ 
ing  off  more  firmly.  Oats  have  been  moderately  active, 
but  unsettled,  closing  with  more  steadiness,  particularly 
for  White,  which  are  most  wanted  by  the  local  trade. 
Flour  wound  up  heavily,  on  a  more  urgent  offering,  and 

comparatively  moderate  inquiry . Provisions  fell  off 

materially,  and  closed  in  favor  of  purchasers,  on  a  moder¬ 
ate  movement. ..  .Cotton  was  quoted  lower,  and  weak 

at  the  close,  on  a  restricted  business _ Hops  met  with 

a  readier  sale  at  advanced  prices _ Wool  ruled  some¬ 

what  cheaper,  on  a  freer  offering  of  domestic  product, 
and  a  comparatively  tame  market. ..  .Naval  Stores  and 
Petroleum  have  shown  little  animation,  and  have  been 
quoted  heavy _ Hay  and  Straw  have  been  in  good  re¬ 

quest,  and  quoted  stronger. . .  .Ocean  freights  have  been 
decidedly  more  active,  and  quoted  higher  than  before. 
The  Grain  movement  has  been  of  unusual  magnitude. 


Current  Wuor.K3Ai.it  ijricks. 

July  11. 

Flour— Super  t.o  Extra  Stale  *3  50  @4  50  $3  30  @4  75 

••  Super  to  Extra  Soutb’n.  3  50  @6  75  3  30  @  6  75 

■■  Extra  Genesee .  4  60  @  6  25 

••  Superfine  Western .  3  50  @  3  90 

••  Extra  Western  .  3  90  @  S  75 

“  “  Minnesota .  4  00  @  8  25 

Uyk  Flour,  Superfine .  2  90  @3  65 

Corn-Mkai .  2  00  @  2  55 

Oat  Meal,  $1  bbl .  2  75 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  105 


6  00 
1  21 


Aug.  11. 


4  75  @6  25 

3  30  @  4  15 

4  25  @  8  75 
4  25  @  8  00 
3  10  @  3  90 
2  10  @2  75 
2  75  @  6  .10 
1  00  @  1  15 


Red  and  Amber . 

1  00  @ 

1  22 

90  @ 

1  09>* 

Spring.... . 

78  @ 

1  15 

75  @  1  03 

Corn— Yellow . 

43 14® 

52M 

46  @ 

56 

••  White . 

45>4@ 

52 

47  @ 

55 

■  Mixed  . 

41  @ 

w>X 

44  @ 

4614 

Oats . . 

37  @ 

46 

32  @ 

41 

Rye  . 

61  @ 

65 

63  @ 

68 

Barley . 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

IIay— Bale,  18  100  fts  . 

35  @ 

85 

45  @ 

85 

Straw,  $t  loo  fts . 

35  @ 

65 

35  @ 

65 

Cotton— Middlings.  18  ft  . . 

12K@ 

i 

UH@ 

nas 

Hons— Crop  ol  1878.  18  ft . 

6  @ 

13 

8  @ 

18 

1877,  3)  ft . 

3  @ 

5 

3  @ 

5 

olds,  $  lb . 

2  © 

3 

2  ® 

3 

Feathers— Live  Geese.  $t  ft 

35  @ 

47 

35  @ 

47 

Seed— Clover,  West.  &  St.THft 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

••  Timothy,  iR  bushel . 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

'•  Flax.  18  bushel . 

Nominal. 

1  37  1  42K 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c„  3*  ft. 

214® 

11X 

2  A® 

12 

•  •  Seed  Leaf,  18  ft  . 

5  @ 

40 

5  @ 

40 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece.  18  1b 

20  @ 

40 

18  @ 

40 

••  Domestic,  pulled,  1R  lb  . . 

13  @ 

37 

17  ® 

37 

"  California . 

10  @ 

20 

10  @ 

20 

Tali.ow,  $  lb  . 

6  @ 

0}$ 

5%@ 

5% 

Oil-Cake— 3*  Ion . . 

29  00  @29  50 

28  00  ® 

Pork— Mess,  10  barrel  - 

Extra  Prime,  10  barrel.. 


9  50  @10  25 


@  —  8  25 


75  @  9  20 


Beef— Extra  mess .  ..  10  50  @11  50 


4 

4 

1  @ 
10  @ 
9  @ 
16  @ 

5 


40  _ 

35  @  2  00 
2  00 


Baud,  in  tres.  &  bbls,  18  100  1b  6  10 

liUTT’Kii— State,  ¥<  It . 

■  •  Western, poor  to  Pcy.  n>. 

Cheese..  .  . . 

Eggs— Fresh,  <8*  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls,  $  lb . 

••  Chickens,  lb . 

Roosters,  P  ft . 

Turkeys— 10  ft . 

Geese,  $  pair . 

Ducks,  pair . 

Capons,  10  ft. .  . 

Woodcock, $  pair . 

Snipe,  per  doz . 

Pigeons,  $  cloz . 

Plover,  doz .  175 

Apples,  10  barrel .  100 

Pears,  $  bbl .  — 

derate .  — 

Strawberries,  $  quart .  5 

Cherries,  $  ft .  4 

Raspberries,  $  qt .  2 

Gooseberries,  W  bushel. 

Currants,  ^  ft . 

Blackberries,  $  qt . 

Whortleberries,  qt. 

Apricots,  $  quart .  . 

Peaches,  V  hall  bush,  crate.  1  50 

$  basket .  —  @ 

Plums,  10  qt .  4 

Potatoes,  $  bbl .  1  00 

Sweet,  $  bbl .  2  50 

Turnips  ¥  bbl 
wliite,: 

Tomatoes, '#  box .  ..  100 

Radishes,  new  $  100  bun _ 

Beans— 10  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  In  bond,  $  bu 

new, $  bag . 

String  Beans,  $  bag . 

Broom-corn . 

Carrots,  100  bundles _ _ 

Beets,  new.  50  100  bunches... 

Cabbages— ft  100  .  2  00 

Cauliflower,  doz 


6  75 
15>4 
15  'A 
6 
13 
13 
25 
7 

@  12 

87  @  2  00 

40  @  60 

20  @  25 


_  8  50 

io  so  @11  no 
5  70  @  6  20 
17X 


5 
5 
2 

9  @ 
9  @ 
12  @ 
5  @ 
13  @ 


17X 

514 

1314 

13 

17 


17 

1  12  @2  00 
45  @  60 

20  @  25 


—  60  @  75 

2  25  —  @  — 

25 - 


1  75 


2  50  1  00  @  3  00 

—  1  50  @  3  50 

—  1  25  @  2  75 

-  ©  — 


11 


1 

50 

@ 

1 

75 

_ 

@ 

_ 

6 

@ 

10 

5 

@ 

10 

4 

@ 

14 

3 

@ 

7 

5 

@ 

8 

2 

© 

4 

— 

@ 

— 

10 

@ 

20 

1 

50 

@ 

4 

00 

75 

@ 

1 

25 

— 

© 

— 

20 

@ 

1 

00 

4 

@ 

12 

— 

@ 

— 

1 

00 

@ 

3 

50 

75 

© 

1 

75 

2 

50 

@ 

3 

75 

3 

00 

@ 

4 

00 

75 

@ 

1 

25 

75 

@ 

1 

00 

1 

00 

@ 

2 

50 

— 

@ 

— 

1 

00 

@ 

1 

50 

50 

© 

75 

15 

@ 

35 

— 

@ 

— 

1 

00 

@ 

2 

85 

1 

15 

@ 

2 

50 

72 

© 

75 

70 

@ 

— 

75 

@ 

1 

00 

1 

25 

@ 

1 

75 

50 

@ 

1 

25 

75 

@ 

1 

50 

2A.® 

614 

2  'A® 

6  M 

— 

© 

— 

1 

00 

© 

2 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

25 

@ 

2 

00 

2  00  @  6  00 
1  00  @  4  00 

Onions— *t  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00  2  50  @  3  25 


5  00 
3  50 


1  00 


crate . 

Squash.  $  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  ft  100 _ 

Watermelons,  ft  100 .  15  00  @30  00 

MUSKMELONS.ft  bbl .  —  @ 

Egg  Plants,  ft  bbl .  —  @ 

Okra,  ft  100 .  —  @ 


1  75  — 


—  @  —  50  @  75 

‘  —  25  @  50 

00  5  00  @25  00 

—  50  @  2  00 

1  50  @  2  00 

12  @  18 


> e \i  lurk  ILi  ve-?*>il©cl<  Murltels. 

RECEIPTS. 

WEEK  ENDING  Beevei 

July  14 . 13,590 

Julv  21 . 12,948 

July  28  . 14,143 

Aug.  4 . 11,140 

Aug.  11 . 12,290 

Total  for  5  Weeks.  .64,111 
do.for  prev.i  lFects45,648 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 12,822  178  4,411  32,947  19,351 

do.  do.  last  Month  ..11,412  72  4,712  35,741  27,347 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month..  10,648  65  5,306  31,706  34,804 

The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows: 


Coios. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine.. 

81 

5,866 

32,828 

21,237 

211 

4,337 

36,163 

21,052 

202 

4,564 

35,881 

17,657 

253 

3,416 

28,597 

17,835 

144 

3,825 

31,266 

18,974 

891 

22,053 

164,735 

96,755 

287 

18,850 

142,964 

109,387 

WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Larger  Sales. 

Aver. 

■July  14 . 

.  7  ®\0'4c. 

8A@  6Xc. 

8%c. 

July  21 . 

..  6  ©lOlfc. 

8 '4®  9J4C. 

82(o. 

July  28 . 

.  6‘/@10Mc. 

8  @  9 14c. 

8‘Ac. 

Aug.  4 . 

.  6!4@10;4c. 

8 '4®  3  Ac. 

SjKc. 

Aug.  11  . 

.  6X@10)ic. 

SX@  9?fc. 

S^c. 

Keeves.— The  market  lias  been  very  irregular,  the 
changing  supply  influencing  trade  and  prices  almost 
every  day.  T’he  week  ending  July  28,  there  were  received 
the  largest  number  of  beeves  ever  known  in  this  market, 
and  a  very  unsettled  business  resulted.  An  improvement 
was  made  after  a  falling  off  in  receipts  of  3,000  head  in 
one  week,  but  prices  remain  weak,  and  but  for  the  ex¬ 
port  demand  they  would  undoubtedly  fall  off  considerably. 
The  closing  business  was  dull  and  unsettled,  with  a 
scarcely  successful  effort  to  advance  prices.  Sales  were 
made  at  the  close  at  7@7%c.  for  Coiorados,  55  lbs.  to  the 
cwt.;  native  steers  of  same  class  at  8c.  tp  lb;  good  to 
prime  beeves  at  8%@9j<)C.,  and  extra,  56  to  57  lbs.  to  the 

cwt.,  at  9%@10J4c . Cows.— The  market  has  been 

overstocked,  poor  cows  have  sold  for  $20,  and  good  ones 

have  been  slow  of  sale  at  $4C@$50  per  head _ Calves. 

— The  business  in  veals  has  been  changeable  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  Witli  an  alternate  surplus  and  scarcity  of  stock, 
prices  have  fallen  off’  or  advanced;  a  firm  feeling  and 
higher  prices  are  to  be  noted  at  the  close ;  buttermilk 


calves  sold  at  2j£c.  $  lb.,  grass  and  fed  calves  at  3%@,4c, 
7?  lb,  milk  veals  at  4%@.Gc.,  and  extra  at  6'f@(if<fc.  $  lb, 

all  for  live  weights _ Sheep  and  Lainbs.-Aa 

usual,  prime  stock  have  been  in  demand  at  full  prices, 
while  common  have  been  hard  to  dispose  of  at  low 
prices,  even  with  unusually  low  receipts.  Prime  sheep 
were  in  demand,  as  we  close  our  report,  at  full  prices, 
viz.:  4,‘4@5%c.  $  lb;  poor  sheep  sold  at  3J4@4i4c.  <p  lb. 
Heavy  sheep  for  export  sold  at  5c@5%c.  $  lb,  and  lambs 

brought  4>4@6c.  $  tb,  all  for  live  weights _ Swine. — 

An  advance  in  Chicago  strengthened  prices  here,  and  we 
note  a  strong  market  for  live  hogs  at  4A@i‘ic.  $  ib, 
with  an  upward  tendency ;  $4.30  per  100  was  paid  for 
175  to  200  ib.  Western  hogs. 

The  Hor.se  Market.— Sales  have  been  light, 
without  change  in  prices.  Street  car  horses  have  sold  at 
$115@$130  per  head  ;  farm  horses  at  $100@$140 ;  heavy 
draft  horses  at  $200@$350 ;  coach  horses  have  sold  at 
$500  to  $800  per  pair ;  Indian  ponies  and  Shetlands  are 
offered  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  there  are  no  sales  at 
present.  Several  lots  of  horses  are  now  ready  for  or  in 
course  of  shipment  for  export. 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (05  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  @9>4C. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  41  per  cent)  per  lb.. ..  3  @34c. 

do.  do.  (potash  27>4  per  cent)  per  lb..  lK@12(c. 
German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton.$l5.00@18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  2  ®2'4c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb . . .  3%c.@Y4c 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb .  4)4c.@4t<c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent)  per  ton . $40.00@45lSo 

No.l.  Peruv.  Guano  10  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  $  toil. .$56.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  3)  ton,  cargo  IC  56.00 

do  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.00  p.  c. .  65.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  3)  ton . .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,. .  .55.00 

Manes'  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1,000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils;  per  L000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  “A”  Brand,  (wheat)  31  1,000  lbs.70.00 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton . 42.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  per  ton  45.00 

“  Wheat  do  do  45.00 

“  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

“  Turnip  Manure,  per  tou .  50.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

Baugh's  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton .  33.00 

Baugh’s  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  ton..  45.00 

Walton,  Wliann  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate _  40.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 


Bee  Notes  for  September. 

by  l.  o.  root,  mohawk,  n.  y. 

In  most  locations,  the  general  honey  yield  is  now  over. 
If  partly-filled  boxes  yet  remain  upon  the  hive,  they 
should  be  removed,  and  all  upward  ventilation  prevented. 
If  extra  combs  have  been  supplied  for  extracting,  they 
should  he  taken  out,  and  the  bees  confined  to  the  combs 
in  the  brood-nest.  These  combs  must  be  watched,  and 
if  the  moth-worm  begins  work  in  them  they  should  be 
smoked  with  brimstone.  If  the  two-story  hive  has  been 
used  for  extracting,  the  part  containing  the  queen  and 
brood  may  be  placed  at  the  top,  and  the  one  with  empty 
combs  allowed  to  remain  below,  until  later  in  the  season, 
where  the  bees  may  protect  them  from  the  moth.  The 
honey  in  the  unfinished  boxes  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  combs  and  become  candied.  If  it  is  needed 
in  the  hives,  it  may  be  uncapped  and  placed  upon  the 
hive  when  the  bees  will  remove  it,  if  done  when  they  are 
not  gathering  honey  from  flowers.  If  this  is  not  desira¬ 
ble,  the  honey  may  be  removed  with  the  extractor  and 
the  combs  saved  to  use  in  boxes  the  ensuing  season. 
The  requirements  for  successful  wintering  should  now 
be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  very  essential  that  each  hive  be 
supplied  with  a  prolific  queen.  There  is  an  advantage 
in  furnishing  colonies  with  young  queens  at  this  season, 
as  they  usually  deposit  eggs  more  freely,  and  continue  to 
do  so  longer  than  old  queens.  As  it  is  extremely  desira¬ 
ble  that  each  colony  be  supplied  with  a  large  number  of 
young  bees  when  it  goes  into  winter  quarters,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  using  every  means  to  secure  them  is  apparent. 

Curved  Combs.— Wm.  L.  Hyde,  Lyme,  Ct.,  says:  ‘‘I 
have  some  combs  that  are  bent  almost  square.  Can  they 

be  straightened 
out  and  put  into 
frames  without 

injury  ?  ” . 

Most  crooked 
combs  can  be 
straightened  by 
the  use  of  trans- 
fern  jig  slicks 
Where  they  are 
bent  at  a  right  angle,  or  nearly  so,  they  should  be  cut 
apart,  and  the  edges  put  together,  as  in  the  engraving. 

Worms’  Nests. — “  Will  worms’  nests  in  the  hive  do 
any  harm  to  bees  f  The  worms  are  of  a  brown  color,  and 

about  half  an  inch  long.” _ These  are  the  larvse  of  some 

other  insect  than  the  Wax-moth.  Remove  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  if  the  combs  containing  them  are  placed 
in  a  strong  colony,  the  bees  will  probably  eject  them. 

The  Dogwood.— “Is  the  Dogwood  tree  valuable  for 
pollen  or  honey  ?  ” _ “Dogwood”  in  this  section  is  not. 
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Announcement ! 

The  tide  has  turned.  The 
waves  of  Prosperity  are  again  roll¬ 
ing  in,  and  spreading  over  the  en¬ 
tire  land.  The  good  old  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Ship  will 
maintain  its  accustomed  place 
upon  the  Crest  of  the  highest 
wave,  bearing  its  most  valuable 
freight  of  good  things  to  all  our 
own  domains,  and  to  many  other 

lands . The  Publishers  propose 

to  take  the  tide  at  its  flood,  and 

Begin  to-day.  Sept,  1, 1879, 

to  receive  passengers  for  the  year 
1880,  giving  to  all  equal  ad¬ 
vantages,  Cabin,  State  Room, 
first-rate  fare,  etc ,  etc.,  etc. 

VOLUME  XXXIX, 

covering  the  entire  year  1880, 
will  be  of  unprecedented  value 
and  usefulness  to  all  classes. 
The  Terms  will  remain  at  the 
present  very  low  Rates,  viz., 
$1.50  a  year  for  single  subscrib¬ 
ers,  with  postage  prepaid  by  the 
Publishers  to  any  part  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  British  America. 

Good  Everywhere ! 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  valu¬ 
able  everywhere,  in  City,  Village,  and 
Country.  It  competes  with  nothing 
else.  It  differs  from  and  surpasses  all 
other  similar  journals,  in  the  number - 
and  variety  of  its  Engravings,  illustrat¬ 
ing  a  thousand  aud  one  useful  labor- 
saving,  labor-helping,  contrivances  and 
conveniences.  No  matter  how  many 
other  local  journals  one  has — the  more 
the  better — he  wants  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  in  addition,  if  not  first  of 
all. — Volume  39  (for  1880)  will  sur¬ 
pass  all  previous  volumes  in  utility,  in 
variety,  in  value.  Taking  into  account 
its  size,  its  beauty,  its  multitude  of  En¬ 
gravings,  its  careful  Editing,  its  reli¬ 
ability,  its  exposure  of  Humbugs,  etc., 
it  is  the  cheapest  journal  in  the  world ! 


Why  Subscribe  Now? 

The  Subscription  Books  for  1880  open 
now.  The  Entries  and  Terms  are  for 
volume  39  (the  entire  year  1880). 

BUT  it  will  cost  mo  more 
for  Mew  Subscribers  to 

BEGIN  NOW, 

for  1880,  and  receive  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  without  extra  charge. 

To  aid  our  Friends  in  securing  sub¬ 
scribers  not  now  on  our  Books,  and  to 
assist  them  in  the  early  and  rapid  for¬ 
mation  of  Premium  Clubs,  so  that  they 
may  obtain  their  premiums  in  advance 
of  the  Holidays,  the  Publishers  will  be¬ 
gin  at  once  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
1880,  and  enter  the  names  as  fast  as  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  they  will  send  to  the  New 
Subscribers  for  1880  all  numbers  of  this 
year  published  after  such  names  come  to 
hand,  without  extra  charge. 


A  Great  Premium  List, 

A  splendid  assortment,  including: 
HUNDREDS  of  Valuable  Articles, 
Useful,  Interesting:,  Amusing',  for 
sill  classes,  old  and  young,  to  lie 
I’RESE^'TKD  to  those  >vlio  send 
new  subscribers  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist—  for  clubs  of  two,  three,  four, 
and  up  to  hundreds.  Most  valu¬ 
able  returns  for  smalt  efforts. 

The  Publishers  take  pleasure  in  an¬ 
nouncing  that  they  have  prepared  by  far 
the  largest ,  best,  and  most  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  excellent  Premiums,  that 
they  have  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
These  articles  are  selected  to  meet  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  all,  and  will  be 
suited  to  all  the  members  of  the  family. 
They  will  be  offered  on  far  more  liberal 
terms  than  ever  before ,  in  accordance 
with  the  times.  Engravings  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  these  articles  are  prepared, 
and  will  he  issued  on  a  large,  beautiful 
sheet  of  20  or  more  pages,  with  fine 
cover,  early  in  September.  As  soon  as 
ready,  copies  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
previous  applicants  (and  future  ones 
thereafter).  A  specimen  copy  of  the 


American  Agriculturist,  when  desired 
for  securing  Subscribers,  with  a  copy 
of  the  Premium  List  also,  will  be  sent 
on  receipt  of  two  three-cent  Postage- 
Stamps,  and  the  address  of  the  applicant. 

Begin  SesicliBig  Mubucs  fur 
the  Premiums  at  ©nee. 

The  Fairs  are  now  being  held,  and  these  fur¬ 
nish  a  capital  opportunity  to  make  up  premium 
clubs.  There  will  be  good  premiums  for  two, 
three,  or  four  names,  and  upwards  to  any  number. 

Please  state  it  when  any  name  is  designed  for  the 
premium  list,  and  give  your  own  name  and  address, 
and  it  will  be  entered  to  your  credit  in  the  Premium 
Record.  You  can  then,  at  any  time,  select  any  pre¬ 
mium  desired  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
subscribers  sent  in  up  to  any  date. 

A  Great  Help 


to  forming  Premium  Clubs  NOW  will 
be  found  in  the  above  offer  to  enter  the 
neiv  names  at  once  without  extra  charge. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  inc’ucling  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  tbe  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
tlins:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  37,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
i f  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Rend  the  Advcriising:  Columns. — 

Letters  are  daily  received  by  the  editors,  asking  where 
pigs,  fowls,  seeds,  fertilizers,  machinery,  etc.,  can  be 
procured.  We  consider  all  the  information  of  this  kind 
that  is  given  in  the  advertising  pages  sufficient,  if  those 
needing  anything  will  only  look  there  ;  and  can  not  find 
room  to  repeat  what  is  already  plainly  told  elsewhere. 
Every  page  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  including  the 
covers,  is  interesting  reading,  and  should  all  be  carefully 
examined  every  month.  In  addition  to  looking  after  what 
one  may  want,  the  reading  of  wtiat  others  have  to  say,  in 
offering  their  wares,  etc.,  starts  up  some  new  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader. — When  writing  to  any  advertiser,  al¬ 
ways  tell  him  in  what  paper  his  advertisement  was  seen. 

The  German  Edition,— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  th e  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

The  “  School-master  is  Abroad.”— In  re¬ 
cent  travels  through  several 'Western  Stales,  we  were 
struck  with  the  fact  that  in  cities  and  villages  the  most 
imposing,  well  constructed,  attractive  buildings  that 
meet  the  eye  are  the  Public  Schools.  This  is  the  case 
generally  from  Wyoming  and  Colorado  eastward.  Few 
villages  of  2,000  to  3,000  population,  in  the  older  States, 
have  as  fine  public  school  structures  as  that  seen  in  Lar¬ 
amie,  almost  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range 
(at  an  elevation  of  over  7,000  feet),  and  like  Institutions 
everywhere  abound  all  over  the  West— showing  unmis¬ 
takably  that  the  enterprising  people  who  have  swarmed 
from  the  parent  hives  have  carried  with  them  a  full  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  benefits  of  education.  It  argues  well 
for  the  future  of  our  free  government  to  see  such  ample 
provisions  for  making  the  next  generation  of  future 
governors  of  the  country — the  people — intelligent  voters. 
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How  tlie  Arrow  Heads  were  Hade.— It 

lias  always  been  a  mystery  how  the  Indians  made  their 
arrow  heads.  An  antiquarian  student  lias  put  himself 
in  the  place  of  these  ancients,  and  found  that  by  the 
most  skillful  chipping  of  one  flint  with  another,  nothing 
like  the  shape  or  surface  of  the  arrow  head  could  be  pro¬ 
duced.  By  chance,  in  trying  various  devices,  he  used 
pressure  with  a  stick,  when  the  peculiar,  and  character¬ 
istic  surface  was  readily  produced  by  this  process,  of 
“flaking”  by  pressure. 

The  National  Agricultural  Congress  will 
hold  its  licit  (semi-annual)  session  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
on  the  15th  inst.  The  early  growth  of  this  Association 
has  been  slow,  but  it  has  shown  persistence,  and  we  tiope 
that  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  will  take  hold  and 
make  it  what  ils  title  indicates  it  should  he— a  truly 
national  body.  That,  sncli  an  association  is  needed,  we 
think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  should  be  the 
endeavor  of  those  who  have  carried  it  so  far,  to  increase 
its  usefulness  by  enlisting  as  large  a  number  of  farmers 
as  possible  in  its  ranks.  The  President  is  Dock  Thos.  P. 
Janes,  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  the  efficient  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  Georgia.  Of  Vice-Presidents  there  is  one  from 
each  State;  the  Secretary  is  Jonnlhan  Periam,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  the  Treasurer,  Ezra  Whitman,  Baltimore.  Md. 
One  can  become  a  member  by  sending  $3  to  the  Treas¬ 
urer,  and  this  entitles  him  to  a  copy  of  the  Transactions. 
There  seems  to  be  a  capital  chance  here  to  do  something 
for  the  good  of  tile  agriculture  of  the  country.  Let  us  do  it. 

Our  Fair  1,1st  will  be  found  upon  pages  361  and 
362.  Tlie  value  of  a  List  of  Fairs,  depends  of  course 
upon  its  accuracy,  and  the  only  method  by  which  this 
can  be  secured,  is  to  give  tlie  dates  and  places  from  offi¬ 
cial  sources.  With  this  view,  we,  some  months  ago,  re¬ 
quested  the  Secretaries  of  ttie  various  societies,  to  send  us 
their  announcements,  as  soon  as  their  dates  were  fixed 
upon.  A  very  much  larger  number  have  complied  with 
this  reqrest  than  in  any  former  year,  and  for  this,  these 
officers  will  please  accept,  onr  thanks.  Kansas,  which  is 
far  ahead  of  some  older  States,  in  everything  that  relates 
to  agriculture,  sends  out  through  the  most  efficient  Sec¬ 
retary  of  tier  State  Board  of  Agriculture,—  the  Hon. 
Alfred  Gray,  a  list  of  all  the  fairs  to  lie  held  in  the 
State;  an  example  commended  toother  State  Boards  of 
Agriculture.  Where  official  information  has  not  been 
furnished,  we  iiave  taken  the  announcements,  as  given 
in  the  leading  papers  of  the  States,  etc.  It  will  be  no¬ 
ticed,  that  in  some  cases,  we  have  given  dates  in  August. ; 
this  is  done  to  show  that  these  fairs  have  already  taken 
place,  and  to  save  trouble  in  looking  up  the  date.  To 
our  readers,  we  say— go  to  your  local  fair,  by  all  means, 
and  to  as  many  more  as  may  he.  Not  only  go,  but  ex¬ 
hibit  something— your  best,  whatever  it  may  be. 

To  Those  Wlio  Send  Us  Papers,  containing 
an  article  to  which  they  would  call  our  atlention,  we 
must  request  that  they  direct  the  paper  to  “  The  Editor,” 
or  mark  tlie  article  very  conspicuously,— in  fact  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  do  both.  If  a  paper  is  merely  directed  to  tlie 
American  Agriculturist ,  or  to  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
the  clerk  who  opens  I  be  paper  mail,  can  not  know  that 
it  is  not  one  of  tlie  regular  exchanges. 


Root  Cutters.— “V.,”  Phillipsburg,  N.  J„  sends 
sketches,  (see  figs.  1  and  2.)  of  knives  for  cutting  roots 
for  a  cow,  either  in  a  tub  or  a  box.  A  bushel  may  soon 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


be  cut  up  by  using  one  of  these  knives,  fixed  upon  a 
shovel  or  spade  handle,  as  shown  in  the  second  figure. 

We  Give  Kt  Bp  !— We  really  do  not  understand  it. 
It  is  quite  beyond  our  powers  of  guessing,  why  people 
should  do  so.  Here  is  a  strawberry  grower  who  sends  a 
carefully  written  letter,  1  lie  “hand”  being  neater  and 
plainer  than  often  comes  to  us.  He  tells  us  his  method 
of  cnltnre,  and  complains  that  for  three  or  four  years  he 
lias  had  poor  crops,  and  says:  “Now  being  the  time  to 
plant,  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  is  the  trouble 
and  how  to  remedy  it.” — We  could  have  answered  these 
questions  at.  once  on  a  postal  card  ;  “  now  being  the  time 
of  planting,”  lie  wants  his  answer  “  now  ” — hut  he  mere¬ 
ly  signs  bis  letter  “  A.  W.  I,.”  1! _ Another  is  in  want 

of  a  book  of  recipes,  lie  gives  us  in  full  his  idea  of  the 
kind  of  book  he  wants,  and  finishes  his  letter  by  “  J.  II. , 
City.”  While  an  answer  to  this,  being  purely  personal, 
would  be  out  of  place  in  our  columns,  we  would  have 


willingly  sent  it  by  mail — but  “  J.  II.,  City,”  is  scarcely 
definite  enough.  We  have  repeated  it  so  often  that  it 
should  be  understood,  that,  letters  or  postal  cards  without 
full  names,  merely  represents  time  and  trouble  lost,  by 
the  sender.  We  take  “A.  W.  L.”  and  “  J.  II.”  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  most  unaccountable  omission,  which  is  of 
almost  daily  occurrence.  Why  do  people  write  careful 
letters  and  then  omit,  their  names?— “We  give  it  up.” 

Feeding  Calves. — Young  calves  will  thrive  far 
better  if  a  mouthful  or  two  of  mixed  food  be  given  to 
them  occasionally.  When  running  in  a  pasture  by  them¬ 
selves,  or  with  a  few  dry  cows  for  company,  they  may  be 
fed  by  the  means  of  a  small-handled  box  shaped  in  the 


manner  shown  in  the  engraving.  With  a  pound  or  two 
of  meal  (bran,  cotton -seed,  and  linseed,  in  equal  parts), 
in  the  box,  the  owner  may  go  among  bis  calves  (iambs 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way),  and  call  them  to  him, 
giving  each  one  a  mouthful  or  a  nibble  in  turn.  This  will 
tame  the  young  things  as  well  as  help  their  growth. 

Notes  on  Fences.— The  farm  fences  of  the  United 
States,  are  estimated  to  cost  1,350,000,000  dollars,  and  re¬ 
quire  250  millions  of  dollars,  annually,  to  keep  them  in 
order.  Besides  the  direct  cost  of  fences,  the  land  which 
they  occupy,  and  render  worthless,  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration.  The  zig-zag  rail  fences,  with  stakes  and 
riders,  on  an  ordinary  farm,  occupy  five  per  cent  of  the 
land,  or  five  acres  in  every  hundred.  In  view  of  this,  a 
straight  fence,  other  things  being  equal,  is  the-cheapest. 
The  wire  fences  of  various  styles,  now  used,  are  to  be 
commended  as  economizing  space,  and  being  durable. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

In  writing  of  the  humbugs 
of  which  farmers  in  particu¬ 
lar  are  made  the  victims,  we 
have  often  repeated  the  cau¬ 
tion  :  “  Farmers ,  be  careful 
what  you  sign,"  and  have 
given  cases  in  which  farm¬ 
ers  incurred  heavy  losses 
from  not  observing  this  cau¬ 
tion.  This  has  caused  sev¬ 
eral  to  write  us  to  this  ef¬ 
fect — we  put  the  substance 
of  several  letters  in  our  own 
words.  “  Wliy  do  you  take 
so  much  trouble  to  caution 
farmers  about  signing  their 
names?  If  any  farmer  is 
foolish  enough  to  sign  his 
name  to  any  paper  without 
knowing  what  he  signs,  lie 
deserves  to  suffer  for  it,  and 
to  lose  his  money.”  Such  a 
view  of  the  matter  is  all  very  well  for  those  wtio  have  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world  to  he 
always  on  their  guard  against  “the  ways  that  are  dark 
and  the  tricks  that  are  vain  ;”  but  those  who  write  in  this 
manner  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  average  farmer, 
as  we  find  him  tlie  country  through.  The  very  fact  that 

THE  AVERAGE  FARMER  IS  HONEST 

himself,  and  consequently  unsuspecting,  makes  him  all 
the  more  liable  to  be  selected  as  a  victim  by  sharpers. 
Those  who  write  thus  must  know  several  farmers  of  this 
kind.  Farmer  Williams,  for  example,  is  a  farmer,  and 
nothing  else:  his  farm  is  his  world.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  before  him,  and  his  chief  hope  is  that  his  oldest 
son  may  be  a  farmer  to  follow  him.  His  family  circle  is 
to  him  liis  foretaste  of  Heaven,  and  his  farm  and  his 
family  the  objects  to  which  he  gives  his  best  thoughts, 
and  for  which  he  works  so  long  as  there  is  any  work  in 
him.  To  such  a  man,  the  idea  of  wronging  another  is 
just  ns  foreign  as  the  idea  of  murdering  his  wife  and 
children.  He  couldn’t  measure  his  grain  in  a  false  meas¬ 
ure,  or  weigh  his  but'er  with  light  weights.  Being  with¬ 
out  guile  himself— it  being  something  utterly  foreign  to 
his  nature — we  do  not  think  it  all  remarkable,  but  alto¬ 
gether  to  his  credit  that  he  does  not  suspect  wrong  In 
others.  Therefore, 

WHEN  HE  IS  ASKED  TO  SIGN  HIS  NAME, 
such  a  man  thinks  of  no  wrong.  That  enormity  which 
will  induce  him  to  put  his  name  to  what  he  supposes  to 
be  an  order  for  some  article,  but  which  turns  out  to  lie 
a  note,  it  is  something  of  which  he  has  no  idea.  We 
do  not  blame  the  honest  farmer  because  he  is  defrauded, 
but  regret  that  he  places  too  much  confidence  in  stran¬ 
gers.  It  is  not  because  the  farmer  is  ignorant,  that  he  is 
so  often  selected  as  the  victim  of  sharpers,  but  because, 


being  honest  himself  ,  he  is  unsuspicious  of  others.  With 
this  view  of  the  matter,  we  begun  our  warnings :  "Farm¬ 
ers,  be  careful  what  you  sign,"  which  in  view  of  recent 
developments  we  have  changed  to  ; 

FARMERS,  DO  NOT  SIUN  YOUR  NAME  TO  ANYTHING. 

Aii  honest  man  stands  no  chance  against  dishonest 
sharpers,  ami  it  is  safer  for  farmers  to  forego  all  pros¬ 
pective  profits  from  any  transaction  than  to  risk  the 
troubles  that  may  follow  the  signing  of  any  paper  what¬ 
ever.  Travelling  agents  come  along  and  offer  Farmer 
Williams  great  inducements  to  take  the  sale  of  some  im¬ 
plement  or  gimcrack  for  his  neighborhood.  We  say, 
Farmer  Williams,  don’t.  Stick  to  your  farming,  and 
don’t  undertake  tlie  sale  of  patent  spring  beds,  new  mow¬ 
ing  machine  knife  grinders,  new  and  wonderful  plants, 
marvellous  oats,  or  any  other  implement  or  seed  what¬ 
ever.  The  glib-tongued  travelling  agents  will  show  you 
that  you  must  have  1  heir  tilings  for  yourselves,  and  to 
sell  to  your  nighbors.  Let  these  all  alone. — Those  who 
think  it  serves  the  farmer  right  if  he  suffers  because  he  is 
inveigled  into  signing  what  is  offered  as  a  mere  receipt, 
but  turns  out  to  be  a  note,  do  not  know  tlie  farming  com¬ 
munity  so  well  as  we  do.  Not  only  are  farmers  made  vic¬ 
tims  of  this  fraudulent  note  business,  but  there  are  several 

HUMBUGS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  FARMERS. 

founded  upon  farm  operations, or  in  the  shape  of  trees  and 
other  fruit  plants,  presented  with  claims  as  to  wonderful 
productiveness  or  g-eat  superiority  in  other  respects.  In 
this  latter  class  we  have  had  “  self-pruning  grape  vines”; 
strawberries  that  grow  upon  “  bushes  ”;  peaches  budded 
on  the  “  Canada  Willow”,  and  others  free  from  all  dis¬ 
ease,  and  other  things,  of  like  character.  The  latest 
special  fraud  upon  farmers  is  William  V.  Horton  and 
his  Stump  Clearer, .  William  V.  is  in  New  York,  in  fact 
in  Nassau  St.,  and  he  advertiseth  in  the  country  papers 
to  the  following  effect.  William  V.  says: 

“STUMPS! 

REMOVED  WITHOUT 

BORING,  BLASTING,  OR  BURNING. 

By  our  process,  new  and  old  stumps  can  be  effectually 
removed  from  the  land  the  first  three  months  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  half  a  cent  per  stump.  Enough  material  to  kill 
and  remove  250  large  new  stumps,  with  instructions  to 
apply  the  same  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  A  boy  ten 
years  old  can  apply  the  material  to  kill  and  entirely  re¬ 
move  from  the  land  250  large  new  stumps  per  day.” 

More  than  this,  William  V.  sends  out  circulars  which 
sets  forth  the  excellence  of  this  method  of  stump  extract¬ 
ing  in  full.  If  one  half  these  claims  were  true,  the  read¬ 
ers  of  th &  American  Agriculturist,  ought  to  know  it,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  “Stump-puller" 
were  not  very  far  from  our  own  office.  The  matter  was  of 
sufficient  importance  for  one  of  onr  editoral  staff  to 
make  a  personal  examination.  He  went  to  the  place  in 
Nassau  St.,  and  found  the  usual  narrow  stairways,  the 
numerous  offices,  the  array  of  motley  signs,  but  no  “Hor¬ 
ton  ”  or  “  Stump-puller.”  Then  commenced  a  search  up¬ 
stairs  and  down  stairs  ;  he  was  told  that  there  was  no 
Horton  in  the  building;  was  informed  that  there  was  a 
Mr.  Hoyt.  At  last,  somebody  recollected  that  a  letter 
had  been  directed  to  a  Mr.  Horton  on  the  floor  below, 
and  after  much  search,  the 

LOCAL  HABITATION  OF  HORTON  WAS  FOUND. 

We  give  our  associate’s  report  of  his  experience :  “  I 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  young  and  plump¬ 
looking  man.”— “  What  will  you  have  sir,”  he  said  in  a 
very  welcoming  tone.—”  I  wish  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ton,”  I  said.  —  ”  William  Y  ?  “  Yes— the  man  who  has 
a  way  to  pull  stumps  fast.”—”  Well,  he  is  not  in  [they 
never  are].  He  is  out  in  Piedmont,  New  Hampshire 
[there  is  no  such  place  in  the  Gazetter  or  P.  O.  Directory], 
but  we  do  his  business  in  his  absence;  and  if  there  is 
anything  special,  can  send  it  to  him.”— “I  only  called  to 
inquire  about  the  method  of  pulling  stumps  and  see  some 
of  the  material  which  you  use,  if  it  is  some  sort  of  chemi¬ 
cal.  ”_Wm.  V’s.  authorized  agent  then  took  me  back  in¬ 
to  his  little  office  and  gave  me  a  chair.  He  said:  “The 
substance  which  we  use  is  a  white  powder.”—"  I  should 
like  to  see  some,  as  a  friend  of  mine  is  greatly  troubled 
with  stumps,”  I  said,  growing  interested.— “  Well,  we 
have  none  it  here  to-day,  we  expect  some  every  hour: 
our  orders  are  supplied  directly  from  the  factory  ;  onr 
letters  come  here,  and  we  open  them  and  send  them  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  factory  to  be  filled.”—!  thought  I  saw  the 
factory ,  which  stood  near  iny  chair,  and  it  was  filled.  I 
felt  so  sure  of  it  that  no  questions  were  asked  on  this 
point.  “  How  is  this  powder  applied  ?  ”  I  asked  the  sage 
of  stump-killing.— “  Yon  drive  two  nails,  one  at  the  root 
of  the  stump,  and  the  other  at  the  top,  and  connect  them 
by  a  wire,  then  a  pinch  of  the  powder  (he  showed  me 
how  to  take  it  up  with  his  hand). is  put  right  on  the  head 
of  the  upper  nail,  and  this  produces  a  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  in  a  short  time,  about  three  months,  the 
wholeot  the  interiorof  the  stump  disappears.”— “That  is 
quite  wonderful,  and  it  must  be  a  great  saving  of  labor, 
for  we  find  it  takes  a  large  stump  several  years  to  rot 
down,  and  it  ie  hard  at  the  bottom.”—”  Yes.  it  is  a  great 
discovery  and  invention— you  see  it  is  electricity  that  does 
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it,  and  we  do  not  know  muck  about  electricity.” — I  said, 
‘  that  it  was  very  true— lightning  can  perform  many 
wonderful  freaks,”  and  spoke  of  the  vivid  lightning 
which  we  had  during  the  last  two  days.  There  was  a 
pause— a  stillness  for  a  second— and  not  caring  to  be  in¬ 
terviewed  as  to  my  stumps,  their  number,  locality,  etc., 
I  thanked  the  philosopher  and  withdrew.  P.  S.— He  said 
“  If  the  bark  does  not  loosen  in  about  seven  days,  it  is 
host  to  put  on  more  of  the  powder.” 

A  STUMP,  TWO  NAILS,  A  WIRE,  AND  SOME  POWDER  1 

What  a  stupid  humbug !  But,  by  the  way,  William  V., 
a  friend  of  ours,  within  an  hour  of  New  York,  sent  you 
the  money  for  some  of  your  powder  over  two  weeks  ago. 
Why  don't  you  send  it  ? 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  several  papers  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  exposing  the 

VARIOUS  SWINDLES  UPON  FARMERS. 

The  “Utica  Weekly  Herald”  and  the  “Watertown 
Despatch,”  both  in  N.  Y.  State,  are  deserving  of  special 
credit  for  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  According  to 
the  “Despatch,”  rogues  named  Johnson  Wood,  M.  V. 
Quick,  and  another,  whose  name  is  not  known,  have 
been  operating  in  Jefferson  Co.  in  behalf  of  a  “  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Fertilizer  Co.”  These  parties  called  on  one  M.  O. 
Robbins,  to  make  him  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  a  fertilizer 
which  they  claimed  to  have.  Mr.  Robbins  gave  them  the 
following  note : 

Sackett's  Harbor,  July  22d. 

§150.00. 

ix  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of 
myself  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars,  at  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  at  Watertown,  for  value  received. 

[Signed]  M  O.  Robbins. 

It  was  explained  to  Mr.  R.  that  the  note  was  of  no  val¬ 
ue,  being  made  to  his  order,  until  he  signed  it,  which  he 
need  not  do  until  he  found  the  fertilizer  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory.  After  more  talk  of  this  kind,  Mr.  R.  was  shown 
the  back  of  the  note,  on  which  was  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  to  which  the  maker  of  the  note  was  requested  to 
put  his  name.  It  reads  thus : 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  own  and  am  worth  in  personal 
and  real  estate  in  the  County  of  Jefferson,  State  of  New 
York,  $s.()00  over  and  above  all  indebtedness,  and  that 
the  within  note  is  given  for  goods  bought  by  me  of  the 
Co-operative  Fertilizer  Company,  and  the  above  is  in  full 
demands  of  every  name  and  nature  between  said  Com¬ 
pany  and  myself  up  to  date  of  this  note. 

[Signed]  M.  0.  Robbins. 

When  Mr.  Robbins  had  signed  this  mere  statement,  or 
“  mere  matter  of  form,  you  know,”  contract, 

HIS  NOTE  WAS  ENDORSED  BY  HIMSELF, 

and  he  was  held  for  the  amount.  This  view  occurred  to 
Mr.  Robbins  all  too  late,  but  he  started  in  pursuit,  and 
fortunately  found  the  swindlers  at  Utica,  where  he  had 
them  arrested.  Whether  they  can  be  held,  the  “  Herald  ” 
is  in  doubt.  That  journal  states  that  others  have  been 
victimized  in  the  same  manner.  Are  we  wrong  in  our 
caution : 

FARMERS,  DO  NOT  SIGN  TOUR  NAME  TO  ANYTHING? 
The  “  Utica  Herald,”  in  reference  to  this  matter,  says 
it  has  “no  sympathy  ”  with  those  who  become  victims 
to  such  swindlers.  It  says : 

It  seems  to  be  useless  to  warn  farmers  to  keep  out  of. 
all  transactions  of  this  kind  with  strangers.  Every  farmer 
can  find  well-known  and  trustworthy  business  men  in 
their  own  town  or  in  the  nearest  city,  who  will  provide 
them  with  everything  they  require  at  reasonable  rates, 
much  cheaper  than  any  travelling  agent  can  afford  to  sell 
even  if  he  is  honest.  Sensible  people  have  lost  all  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  gudgeons  who  bite  at  every  bait  that  shrewd 
men  throw  to  them.  Avarice  is  generally  at  the  bottom 
of  such  bargains. 

While  we  admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  remarks 
of  the  “Herald,”  they  are  altogether  too  sweeping.  We 
have  given  above  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  to 
the  reasons  there  given,  we  may  add 

A  CHRONIC  INABILITY  TO  SAY  “  NO  ” 

possessed  by  many  good-natured  people.  While  avarice 
may  be  the  motive  in  some  cases,  we  think  that  unsus¬ 
pecting  good-nature  is  accountable  for  many  more.... 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  said  to  be  the  headquarters  of  much 
of  this  kind  of  swindling.  There  is  said  to  be  a  raid  on 
foot  from  that  place  into  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania 
Farmers ,  look  out  for  the  man  with  a  churn. 

PURCHASING  THE  “QUEER.” 

As  strange  as  it  may  appear,  after  the  exposures  that 
the  American  Agriculturist  begun  long  ago,  and  which 
have  been  taken  up  and  followed  by  the  daily  papers, 
there  will  be  persons  who  are  foolish  enough  to  be  caught 
by  the  circulars  of  those  who  pretend  to  offer  counterfeit 
money  at  about  10  cents  on  the  dollar.  We  always  feel 
glad  when  one  of  these  chaps  gets  caught,  for  no  honest 
person  can  have  any  dealings  with  those  who  offer,  under 
various  names,  counterfeit  bank  bills.  Simpletons  go  to 
buy,  pay  their  good  money  for  a  parcel  supposed  to  con¬ 
tain  counterfeit  notes— are  hurried  off  through  a  pretend¬ 
ed  fear  of  the  police,  and  when  the  victim  gets  in  a  place 
where  he  can  examine  his  purchase,  he  finds  no  counter¬ 
feit  money,  but  only  a  made-up  parcel  of  paper.  The 
latest  victim  is  one  O’Reagan  who  keeps  a  hotel  in  New 


Brunswick,  who  came  all  the  way  to  New  York  to  buy 
counterfeit  money— what  did  he  intend  to  do  with  it? — 
and  was  put  off  with  a  bundle  of  kindling  wood.  The 
man  was  foolish  enough  to  complain  at  one  of  the  Police 
Courts.  He  received  very  little  satisfaction,  and  went 
home,  let  us  hope,  a  wiser,  if  not  a  better  man.  When 
people  act  upon  the  fact  that  nothing  worth  one  dollar  is 
ever  sold  for  less  than  100  cents,  they  will  stand  less 
chance  of  being  swindled. ..  .A  correspondent  asks  our 
opinion  of  an  attractively  advertised 
GIFT  BOOK  SALK, 

in  which  the  purchaser  of  a  book  for  a  dollar,  has  a 
chance  to  draw  all  sorts  of  prizes.  This  so-called  “  sale  ” 
comes  under  the  head  of  lotteries,  and  our  opinion  of  the 
whole  breed,  no  matter  by  what  name  it  may  be  called, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  We  advise  all  to 
keep  clear  of  the  lottery,  no  matter  for  what  purpose  it 
claims  to  be  held,  or  whatever  end  it  may  have  in  view. 
If  under  a  charter  from  any  State— and  many  claims  of 
this  kind  are  fraudulent — so  much  the  worse  for  the 
State.  If  under  the  management  of  any  Generals,  as 
some  claim  to  be— so  much  the  worse  for  the  Generals  ; 
they  add  no  respectability  to  the  lottery,  while  their  con¬ 
nection  with  it  degrades  them.  Any  General  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  should  be  able  to  find  some  more  respectable  em¬ 
ployment  than  that  of  “  Manager”  of  a  lottery. 

VARIOUS  MEDICAL  MATTERS. 

For  several  months  past,  the  medical  portion  of  our 
Humbug  budget  has  shown  but  little  novelty,  but  we 
now  find,  what  is  just  as  good  as  a  novelty,  that 

OLD  MOTHER  NOBLE  STILL  LIVES, 

or,  at  least,  her  wonderful  “  Healing  Syrup  ”  is  still  sent 
out,  and  that  the  lithographed  circular  of  the  man  of  the 
diamond-studded  shirt-front,  is  still  sent  to  induce  par¬ 
ties  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  the  stuff.  We  have  seen  the 
time  when,  returning  from  a  long  voyage,  New  York 
harbor  seemed  like  an  entrance  to  a  happy  land ;  we  have 
in  foreign  countries  seen  the  American  flag  afloat,  when 
it  seemed  the  most  beautiful  thing  we  ever  b  held— but 
what  were  these  feelings  to  the  emotions  felt  as  we  re¬ 
newed  our  acquaintance  with 

OLD  MOTHER  NOBLE'S  CIRCULAR. 

The  “  view  of  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Noble  ”— 
that  house,  those  fence,  and  dear  old  Debby  herself  com¬ 
ing  down  the  road  with  a  tremendous  old  she  lalah— or 
perhaps  a  broomstick,  is  enough  to  awaken  the  finer  feel¬ 
ings.  In  turning  back  the  pages,  we  find  that  picture  of 
“The  Place  where  this  Remarkable  Discovery  was  Made,” 
and  it  comes  just  as  near  bringing  tears  to  our  eyes  as 
it  did  years  and  years  ago.  But  what  are  these  accessor¬ 
ies  as  compared  with  the  picture  on  the  very  firstest  page 
of  old  Deb.  herself.  There  she  is— with  the  Bible— stated 
so  in  letters,  according  to  the  size  of  the  book,  about 
(i  inches  long,  and  it  rests  upon  a  plank  at  least  6  inches 
thick— Debby  is  wiping  her  spectacles  “ on  the  edge  of 
her  apron,”  just  as  she  used  to  do  it.  and  her  “  daughter 
Abigail  ”  has  the  same  cup  and  spoon  and  everything  is 
lovely.  The  story  of  old  Debby  Noble  is  not  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  die  out— at  least  not  so  long  as  there  are  people 
foolish  enough  to  believe  it. 

“is  NOT  THIS  A  HUMBUG?” 

Is  written  upon  several  pamphlets  sent  out  by  “Medical 
Institutes, "owners  of  “Restorative  Remedies,”  Treatises 
for  “Self  Treatment”  and  the  like.  These  pamphlets, 
of -which  we  have  several  before  us,  all  treat  upon  matters 
which  we  do  not  care  to  discuss  in  a  paper  read  by  the 
whole  family.  We  can  only  say  that  they  are  pernicious 
in  the  highest  degree.  They  all  begin  by  exciting  the 
fears  of  young  men— and  they  seem  to  be  published 
solely  to  reach  these— and  they  lead  them  on,  by  adroitly 
written  descriptions,  to  believe  that  their  only  hope  of 
recovery  is  in  taking  some  particular  nostrum. 

OUR  IDEAS  OF  SUCH  MATTERS, 
have  been  stated  so  often,  that  they  should  be  known  to 
all  but  very  recent  subscribers.  They  may  be  summed 
up  in  brief:  Do  not  undertake  to  medicate  yourself.  Do 
not  take  any  secret  preparation.  Have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  so-called  “  doctor”  who  publishes  his  cures.  In 
short,  let  all  of  these  chaps  who  send  out  pamphlets  and 
circulars,  severely  alone.  If  a  “retired  physician  ”  or  a 
“  former  missionary  ”  advertises  to  send  free  of  cost  a 
“prescription”  for  any  kind  of  “weakness”  or  “de¬ 
bility,”  let  that  quack  and  his  prescription  alone.  The 
“  prescription  ”  is  advertised  as  “  free,”  but,  as  we  have 
shown  again  and  again,  it  is  only  a  dodge  to  sell  stuff. 


Willows  and  Osiers.— Many  suppose  that  Osier 
is  the  general  term  for  all  basket- willows.  This  is  a 
mistake,  and  one  which  has  probably  given  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  willows  could  not  be  grown  in  this  country. 
The  Osier  (Salix  viminalis.)  is  the  very  poorest  of  the 
basket  willows,  fitted  only  for  the  coarsest  work.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  for  those  who  would  grow  willows,  to  look 
into  the  matter  of  quality,  and  plant  the  better  kinds. 
It  is  a  common  notion  that  willows  grow  best  on  wet 


land.  It  may  be  that  the  plants  will  grow  faster,  but  the 
best  basket  willows  are  grown  on  any  good  grain-land, 
and  are  injured  by  undue  moisture  in  the  soil. 

Cauliflower  Seed.— “O.  C.”  But  little  seed  of 
cauliflower  is  grown  in  this  country,  our  summers  being 
too  hot  for  it.  Those  who  do  attempt  to  raise  it,  sow 
the  seeds  in  July,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough, 
set  them  out  in  rows,  as  if  they  were  to  grow  a  crop.  By 
fall  the  plants  will  be  partly  grown,  and  they  are  then 
set  in  cold-frames,  or  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  with  earth 
about  their  roots,  the  object  being  to  preserve  them  in  a 
dormant  condition.  In  early  spring,  the  plants  are  set 
out  to  complete  their  growth,  flower,  and  produce  seed. 

Stump  Puller.— “F.  S.,”  Longlake,  Ill.  Stumps 
may  be  pulled  out,  if  they  are  not  too  large,  by  the  use  of 
a  long  stout  lever  fastened  to  the  stump  by  means  of  a 
chain  and  a  hook,  so  as  to  give  a  twisting  motion  when 
the  free  end  of  the  lever  is  pulled  by  a  strong  team  A 
stump  puller,  consisting  of  two  chains  and  a  lever,  by 
which  the  chains  are  drawn  up  alternately,  was  described 
in  the  Agriculturist  for  September,  1871.  (See  page  338.) 

Winter  Pasture  for  SHeep.  —  “J.  W.  D.,” 
Limestone  Co.,  Texas.  Winter  oats  may  be  bad  for 
sheep,  but  if  so,  it  is  probably  because  the  sheep  will 
eat  too  many  of  them  when  wet  with  dew,  or  when  rust¬ 
ed,  and  thus  become  affected  with  indigestion  and  bloat. 
Any  green  crop,  fed  in  winter,  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  same  objection  ;  but  rye  is  less  succulent  and  rich 
than  oats,  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  is  more  popular 
for  winter  pasturage  in  the  Southern  States.  If  caution 
be  exercised  to  prevent  over-eating,  the  only  source  of 
danger,  oats  may  be  sown,  if  otherwise  more  desirable. 

Tlie  Bag- Worm,  Basket-Worm,  or 
Drop-Worm.— In  summer  we  expect  to  recieve  spec¬ 
imens  of  this  insect.  This  summer  they  have  been  sent 
in  unusual  numbers,  but  hope  this  is  an  indication  that 
our  readers  are  more  observing,  rather  than  that  the  in¬ 
sect  is  unusually  numerous.  To  give  a  brief  history  of 
the  insect:  In  winter,  various  trees  will  be  found  bearing 
objects  like  that  shown  in  the  engraving.  If  these  are 
examined,  some  will  be  found  empty— the  males  having 
left  them;  others  will  contain  numerous  eggs,  and  the 
shrivelled  remains  of  the  female.  These  eggs  hatch  in 
May,  the  minute  insects  leave  the  case,  fix  themselves 
upon  a  leaf  by  their  fore-feet,  and  with  their  bodies  erect, 
tail  upwards,  begin  to  spin  a  case,  and  cover  it  with  bits 
of  leaf.  As  the  insect  grows,  it  increases  the  size  of  the 
case,  and  when  large  enough,  this  hangs  downwards,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  erect  as  at  first.  The  caterpillar  within, 
moves  the  case  from 
place  to  place  as  it 
needs  food,  and  makes 
its  growth  entirely 
within  it.  When  full- 
grown,  the  case  is  made 
fast  to  a  twig — not  to  a 
leaf,  for  that  may  fall — 
and  the  caterpillar  goes 
into  the  pupa  state,  and 
finally  becomes  a  small 
moth.  The  male  leaves 
the  case,  but,  the  female 
does  not  ;  she  lays  her 
eggs  within  it,  and  dies 
there.  The  insect  visits 
almost  every  kind  of 
tree ;  among  ever¬ 
greens.  it  is  especially 
fond  of  the  Arbor  Vitae, 
but  it  is  found  upon 
deciduous  trees,  those 
planted  for  shade,  as 
well  as  fruit  trees. 
The  appearance  of  the 
case,  bag,  or  basket,  will  depend  upon  the  tree  it  inhabits; 
some  are  covered  with  bits  of  dried  leaves,  others  with 
the  footstalks  of  leaves,  and  on  the  Arbor  Vine,  they  use 
short  bits  of  slender  branches.  We  found  this,  or  a 
related  species, upon  the  “Screw-Bean,”  in  New  Mexico, 
with  the  bags  covered  with  the  small  white  thorns  of 
this  tree,  forming  a  perfect  protection  from  any  bird  that 
might  attack  it.  The  insect  is  very  destructive  and  in¬ 
creases  quite  rapidly.  It  has  several  natural  enemies, 
which  keep  it  in  check,  but  it  will  not  do  to  depend  upon 
these.  The  only  remedy  thus  far  known,  is  to  hand-pick 
them.  Doct.  W.  B.  Dewees,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  sendsspeci- 
mens,  and  writes  that  in  a  portion  of  his  County,  whole  or¬ 
chards  are  suffering  severely  from  its  attacks.  In  an  or¬ 
chard.  the  bags  should  be  entirely  removed,  and  this  can 
be  best  done  when  the  leaves  are  off.  It  may  he  a  troub¬ 
lesome  job,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  these  de¬ 
structive  pests,  whether  on  fruit,  or  ornamental  trees. 
The  scientific nameof  the  insect,  is  Thyridop/eryx ephem- 
eireformis  ;  there  are  two  or  or  three  others  with  similar 
habits,  one  feeding  upon  the  Orange  in  Florida. 
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Pickling  Seed-Grain.— The  unusual  presence  of 
smut  the  present  season,  makes  it  desirable  that  more 
than  usual  care  should  be  taken  to  free  seed-grain  from 
it  before  it  is  sown.  The  smut  is  produced— as  was 
shown  last  month,  on  page  301— from  a  minute  spore, 
which  serves  the  purpose  that  seeds  do  in  ordinary  plants, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  destroy  the  spores  wherever  they 
may  occur.  The  grain  can  be  cleansed  and  the  smut 
spores  destroyed  by  steeping  it  in  a  pickle  of  strong  salt 
brine,  or  a  solution  of  4  ounces  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  to 
a  gallon  of  water.  The  seed  may  be  put  into  a  tub  with 
the  solution  and  steeped  two  hours  ;  or  it  may  be  put  in¬ 
to  a  basket  and  the 
solution  poured 
over  it.  This  is 
an  easy  method 
and  may  be  done 
as  follows.  Pro¬ 
cure  a  bench  or  a 
block  upon  which 
the  basket  may 
stand  (see  engrav¬ 
ing),  arrange  a 
sloping  board,  up¬ 
on  which  the  bas¬ 
ket  of  seed  is 
placed,  so  that  the 
liquid  will  drip 
from  the  board 
into  a  pail  after  it 
has  washed  the 
seed.  The  pickle 
poured  upon  the 

seed  in  the  basket  method  op  pickling  grain. 
flows  through  it 

and  washes  much  of  the  smut  from  it,  carrying  it 
down  the  board  and  into  the  pail.  The  pail  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  folded  flannel  or  blanket,  and  the  pickle 
filtering  through  this  leaves  much  of  the  smut  on  the  fil¬ 
tering  cloth.  When  the  dripping  ceases,  the  liquid  in 
the  pail  is  again  poured  upon  the  seed  and  it  is  again 
washed.  After  it  is  drained,  it  may  be  spread  upon  the 
barn-floor  and  dried  with  a  few  handfuls  of  dry  lime. 

Annual  Growth  of  Trees.— Mr.  N.  S.  Britton, 
of  Staten  Island,  in  experiments  with  22  species  of  trees, 
finds  the  White  Willow  the  most  rapid  grower,  with 
Apple,  Norway  Spruce,  Ailanthus,  Catalpa  and  Cherry 
next  in  the  order  given. 

Tlic  Ain,  Pomological  Society.  —  Fruit¬ 
growers  should  remember  that  this  is  the  bearing  year  of 
this  Society,  and  that  the  harvest  will  be  gathered  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  this  month,  the  17th  to  20th.  This  So¬ 
ciety  is  perfectly  free  from  anything  like  exclusiveness, 
and  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  who  are  interested 
in  fruits,  whether  they  be  large  cultivators,  small  culti¬ 
vators,  or  no  cultivators  at  all.  We*  especially  wish  to 
encourage  amateurs  and  beginners  in  fruit  knowledge  to 
become  members,  as  we  are  sure  that,  aside  from  the 
value  of  the  regular  proceedings,  they  will  find  great 
benefit  from  meeting  and  conferring  with  others  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuits.  Besides,  a  Society  like  this  needs 
a  constant  accession  of  new  members — of  young  blood, 
to  keep  up  its  life  and  maintain  its  usefulness.  Let  no 
one  hold  himself  aloof  because  he  feels  that  his  opera¬ 
tions  are  too  small  for  him  to  rank  himself  as  a  Pomolo- 
gist.  The  biennial  fee  is  $4 — and  that  entitles  one  to  the 
volume  of  Transactions,  which  is  well  worth  the  money. 

A  Persistent  Weed.— In  1865,  Solon  Robinson 
brought  us  a  specimen  of  the  “  Bladder  Campion”  ( Silene 
inflata ),  with  the  in¬ 
formation  that  it  was 
spreading  rapidly  in 
Westchester  Co.,  N. 

Y.,  and  promised  to 
become  a  great  pest. 

We  at  the  time  gave 
an  engraving  of  the 
plant  (see  Sept.  1865, 
p.  217,1  that  it  might 
be  recognized,  and 
warned  farmers 
against  it.  Recently, 
a  friend  from  the 
same  County  brought 
us  a  specimen  to 
name,  and  from  his 
account  we  find  that  FLOWERS  OF  BLADDER 
it  has  fully  met  its  campion. 

early  promise  of  mischief ;  it  has  taken  possession  of  his 
lawn,  and  is  establishing  itself  in  cultivated  grounds. 
Its  root  is  large,  and  runs  down  for  several  feet,  making 
it  almost  impossible  to  grub  it  up.  Whatever  else  may 
be  done,  let  it,  wherever  it  appears,  be  prevented  from 
seeding.  It  has  opposite,  pointed  leaves,  and  a  cluster 
of  small,  white,  pink-like  flowers,  the  calyx  to  which  be¬ 
comes  bladdery  or  inflated ;  this,  which  is  its  distinguish¬ 


ing  character,  is  shown  in  the  engraving  here  given  of  a 
few  flowers  somewhat  smaller  than  the  natural  size. 

Oranges  and  Lemons.— The  reports  show  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June  last  the  Oranges  and 
Lemons  brought  into  the  port  of  New  York  had  a  money 
value  of  over  $2,000,800,  and  paid  a  duty  of  about 
$560,000.  The  duty  upon  these  fruits  is  20  per  cent, 
which  is  sufficient  to  give  the  growers  in  Florida  and  the 
other  Gulf  States,  as  well  as  in  Southern  California,  great 
encouragement.  The  American  grower  of  these  fruits 
has  not  only  this  duty  in  his  favor,  but  another  agent 
that  no  change  in  the  tariff  can  affect.  Of  the  Oranges 
imported,  about  36  per  cent,  and  of  the  Lemons,  about 
20  per  cent,  were  lost  by  decay  during  the  voyage  from 
foreign  ports.  The  cultivation  of  these  fruits  in  Florida 
has  been  much  retarded  by  the  foolishly  extravagant  ac¬ 
counts  of  land  speculators.  It  is  now  becoming  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  regular  industry,  and  those  who  went  to 
Florida,  supposing  that  Oranges  and  Lemons  could  be 
grown  without  labor,  are  giving  way  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  and  wait.  Under  the  more  healthful  con¬ 
ditions  which  the  culture  has  assumed,  we  look  for  a  large 
increase  of  these  fruits  from  Florida  aud  other  Gulf  States. 

The  Tomato  has  been  the  most  unfortunate  of  all 
our  vegetables.  Those  familiar  with  its  early  history  can 
recollect  that  it  had  only  fairly  become  popular  when  it 
was  accused  of  various  medicinal  properties.  The  inno¬ 
cent  fruit  was  charged  with  acting  upon  the  liver  like  Calo¬ 
mel,  and  some  chap  produced  a  quack  medicine,  “  To¬ 
mato  Pills,”  which,  to  the  credit  of  the  people  be  it  said, 
soon  died  a  natural  death.  After  the  nonsense  about  its 
medicinal  qualities  had  died  out,  and  tho  tomato  became 
a  generally  acceptable  article  of  food,  one  Dio  Lewis, 
who  every  now  and  then  turns  up  in  a  new  phase,  dis¬ 
covered  that  tomatoes  were  injurious  to  the  teeth.  This 
is  not  so  singular  as  that  sensible  people  were  found  to 
believe  it,  and  forego  the  use  of  tomatoes.  The  only  way 
in  which  tomatoes  can  injure  the  teeth  is  by  the  action  of 
the  acid  they  contain  during  the  process  of  eating  them. 
Teeth  that  will  stand  uninjured  the  ordinary  use  of  vin¬ 
egar,  lemons,  rhubarb,  gooseberries,  and  other  sour 
fruits,  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  tomatoes.  Celery 
is  likely  to  be  the  next  victim  of  these  remarkable  physi¬ 
ologists— we  believe  they  call  themselves  hygienists,  or 
by  some  such  name.  It  has  already  reached  the  first 
stage,  and  has  been  accused  of  being  medicinal — to  cure 
something,  we  have  forgotten  what.  Soon  it  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  to  have  some  very  bad  quality ;  yet  in  spite  of 
these  remarkable  reformers,  the  world  "will  go  on  and 
eat  tomatoes,  celery,  or  whatever  else  is  good. 

Sowing  Oats  witli  Winter  Wheat.— Some 
farmers,  whose  land  is  exposed  to  sweeping  winds,  have 
tried  the  sowing  of  one  bushel  of  oats  with  their  winter 
grain  as  a  protection  to  that  against  the  excessive  cold 
and  exposure.  The  oats  grow  up  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  wheat  and  help  to  shade  and  protect  it.  When 
killing  frosts  occur,  the  oats  perish,  but  in  falling,  still 
cover  the  wheat  with  their  mantle  of  straw,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  remains  through  the  winter,  sheltering  the  wheat- 
roots.  The  little  that  is  drawn  from  the  soil  by  the 
oats  is  returned  to  it  by  their  decay,  and  the  benefit  to 
the  wheat  is  apparent  when  growth  begins  in  the  spring. 

Tl»e  Early  Peach  “  Waterloo.”— Last  year 
we  gave  an  engraving  of  the  “  Waterloo  ”  peach,  from 
specimens  grown  upon  the  original  tree  in  Seneca  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  picked  July  10th.  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sent  ns  specimens  this  year,  on  August 
1st,  but  the  mail  did  not  deliver  them  until  the  5tli.  At 
least  a  day  must  have  been  required  to  get  them  from 
Waterloo  to  Rochester,  and  the  fruit  was  evidently  six 
days  from  the  tree  when  we  received  it ;  it  shows,  as  we 
noticed  last  yeaf,  remarkable  keeping  qualities.  Even 
August  1st  is  very  early  for  any  peach  to  ripen  so  far 
north,  and  the  sending  of  the  specimens  when  they  might 
have  been  withheld,  shows  that  Messrs.  E.  &  B.  are  will  - 
ing  to  have  the  fruit  seen  at  its  worst,  as  well  as  at  its 
best.  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  write,  Aug.  1st: 

“  We  send  you  by  mail  to-day,  specimens  of  the  ‘  Water¬ 
loo’  peach.  The  fruit  is  not  quite  so  large  as  it  was 
last  season,  owing  to  the  tree  being  overloaded.  It  has 
also  ripened  about  ten  days  later  than  last  year.  We  find 
this  to  be  the  case  with  all  the  very  early  peaches  that  we 
have  seen  thus  far.  Mr.  Davidson's  (of  Painesville,  Ohio), 
seedling,  sent  us  last  summer,  was  ripe  July  9th,  and 
measured  7  inches  in  circumference.  This  year,  those 
sent,  arrived  on  the  29th  of  July,  were  not  yet  entirely 
ripe,  and  measured  inches  in  circumference,  showing 
a  marked  difference  in  size  and  time  of  ripening  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  ‘  Cumberland  ’  and  ‘  Musser,’ 
received  from  H.  M.  Engle  &  Son,  Marietta,  Pa.,  July 
26th,  measured  6i  and  6}  inches  in  circumference.  We 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  1  Waterloo  ’  is  the  larg¬ 
est  of  the  very  early  peaches.  We  hope  soon  to  have 
trees  of  our  own  in  bearing,  when  we  can  give  them  the 
necessary  attention.  The  original  tree  in  Mr.  Lisk's  gar¬ 


den,  where  these  specimens  were  grown,  has  no  chance 
to  ripen  its  fruit  early— besides,  far  too  mauy  specimens 
were  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  tree  which  is  yet  quite 
young.  It  should  be  added  that  the  tree  was  cut  back 
severely  last  August,  in  order  to  obtain  every  bud  possi¬ 
ble  for  propagation.  This  is,  we  think,  one  reason  why 
the  fruit  is  smaller  and  later  than  usual.” 

Frog  Farming.— A  Mr.  Soule,  of  Elgin,  Ill.,  is  in 
his  third  year  of  frog  farming,  and  his  first  crop  is  now 
being  marketed.  He  has  an  acre  and  a  quarter  devoted 
to  the  frog  industry.  The  kind  grown  is  the  “  Goslin 
frog,”  much  larger  than  the  common  sort.  Mr.  S.  will, 
next  season,  furnish  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati, 
with  frogs,  and  is  confident  of  success  in  the  business. 

Sending  Insects  by  Mail.— We  must  again  re¬ 
mind  our  friends  that  a  large  share  of  the  insects  sent  us. 
arrive  in  a  perfectly  useless  state,  from  being  put  into 
paper  boxes  which  are  almost  certain  to  be  crushed  in 
the  mail.  Boxes  of  wood 
or  of  tin  are  not  difficult 
to  procure,  and  these 
bring  their  contents  in 
safety.  If  boxes  can  not 
be  had,  old  fruit  or  tomato 
cans  are  always  procura¬ 
ble.  Heat  these  until  the 
solder  melts,  knock  out  j,.  ^ 

the  ends,  and  straighten  ' 

out  the  piece  that  forms  the  body  of  the  can.  These  cans 
are  of  very  thin  tin,  that  may  be  easily  cut  with  a  pair  of 
strong  shears.  Cut  out  a  piece  like  fig.  1,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  box ;  cut  out  the  corners  as  shown  by  the" 
dotted  lines ;  now  turn  up 
the  sides,  and  you  will  have 
a  box  or  tray,  as  in  fig.  2. 
Make  a  similar  one,  just  a 
trifle  larger,  the  sides  of 
which  are  not  to  be  so  deep, 
j'jg_  for  a  cover.  This  will  form  a 

box  that  will  go  in  the  mails 
for  a  long  distance  with  safety.  A  block  of  wood  with 
a  hole  bored  in  if,  with  a  plug  or  cork  to  close  the  hole, 
answers  well  for  a  single  insect,  or  several  small  ones. 

Corn  Smut.— “H.  F.  L.,”  Sauk  City,  Wis.,  sends 
us  a  box  of  “  diseased  corn,”  for  a  name  and  a  remedy. 
The  trouble  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus,  Ustilago 
Maydis,  commonly  called  “Corn  Smut.”  This  fungus 
usually  attacks  the  ear,  changing  the  grain  to  a  swollen 
mass,  filled  with  a  dark,  brown,  dusty  powder ;  but  some¬ 
times,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  also  appears  upon  the 
leaves,  “tassel,”  and  joints  of  the  stalk.  The  only  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  cut  off  all  affected  parts,  whenever  and  wherever 
they  appear,  and  burn  them,  thus  destroying  the  spores. 
Cattle  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  the  corn  fodder  af¬ 
fected  by  the  smut,  as,  in  considerable  quantities,  it  has 
been  known  to  produce  serious  diseases. 

American  Horses  in  Franco.— A  small  ship¬ 
ment  of  American  horses  from  Richmond,  Ind.,  arrived 
in  Havre  a  short  time  ago,  and  were  at  once  accepted  for 
the  French  Cavalry,  at  two  hundred  and  twenty  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  per  head,  the  highest  price- 
paid  for  remounts.  The  demand  for  horses  in  the  French 
Cavalry  service,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  together 
with  the  perfect  success  of  this  first  shipment,  teaches  us 
that  we  have  here  another  valuable  item  of  export,  and 
the  sooner  our  people  know  it,  the  better.  At  the  figures 
given,  we  can  successfully  compete  with  Germany,  Rus¬ 
sia,  or  any  other  country,  and  our  Western  horse  raisers 
would  do  well  to  make  a  note  to  this  effect. 

Salt  on  Melons.— “D.  C.  M.,”  Trenton,  Out.  So 
little  is  positively  known  about  the  action  of  salt  as  a 
fertilizer,  except  upon  grain  crops,  that  you  will  have  to 
experiment  for  yourself  as  to  its  effects  upon  melons 
upon  your  soil.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  result. 

High  and  Lour  Priced  Wools.— From  Mau- 
ger  &  Avery’s  monthly  circular,  July  15,  we  notice  that 
the  only  class  of  wools  for  which  there  has  been  a  steady 
demand  at  firm  prices,  is  that  known  as  Territory  wools. 
These  wools,  grown  chiefly  on  the  plains,  run  from  15  to 
25  cents  per  pound  ;  while  Ohio  x,  to  xxx,  sell  for  36  to 
42  cents.  The  difference  in  cost  is  greatly  in  favor  of 
the  cheap  wools,  to  say  nothing  of  their  ready  salability. 
After  all,  there  may  be  the  most  money  in  cheap  goods, 
and  this  is  a  point  to  be  studied  in  all  its  bearings. 

The  Largest  Fleece  of  Wool.— “O.  E.  P.,” 

N.  Y.  The  largest  fleece  of  wool  ever  shown,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  that  cut  in  California  about  5  years  ago,  and  which 
weighed  52  lbs.  Tiiis  fleece,  however,  was  supposed  to 
be  the  growth  of  two  years,  and  had  a  large  proportion 
of  dust  and  yolk  in  it.  Fleeces  of  34  or  36  lbs.,  are  not 
uncommon  among  aged  Merino  rams,  but  of  this  four- 
fifths  or  five-sixths,  usually  consists  of  grease  and  yolk_ 
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Hen  Roosts. — It  is  a  mistake  to  place  the  poles  at 
different  bights,  rising  from  the  front,  because  all  will 
strive  to  get  upon  the  highest  one,  and  the  weaker  fowls 
are  crowded  off,  and  frequently  fall  to  the  ground  only  to 
repeat  the  process,  or,  if  injured,  remain  upon  the  ground 
through  the  night.  Place  all  the  poles  at  the  same 
elevation,  and  have  a  separate  ladder  for  each.  Do  not 
have  the  poles  and  ladder  combined,  for  the  last  pole  will 
then  he  the  roost,  or  the  birds  will  think  so  at  any  rate. 

The  Wheat  Weevil.— This  little  pest  is  not,  as 
many  suppose,  brought  in  from  the  field,  but  works  upon 
the  grain  after  it  is  stored.  In  its  perfect  state  it  is  a 
little  beetle,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  has  great 
powers  of  multiplication — a  single  beetle  is  said  to  pro¬ 
duce  6,000  eggs.  The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  housed 
grain,  and,  soon  hatching,  the  grub  eats  at  once  into  the 
interior  of  the  grain,  and  in  time  leaves  only  an  empty 
hull.  Fumigating  the  granary  with  sulphur  is  a  remedy ; 
the  sprinklingof  air-slaked  lime  has  been  recommended. 
If  the  granary  is  badly  infested,  it  is  better  to  change  the 
place  of  storage  for  a  year  or  two,  and  starve  them  out. 

A  Handy  Tiling  for  the  Salt  Barrel.— It  is 

often  the  case  that  the  salt  will  become  very  hard  in  the 
barrel,  and  when  some  is  suddenly  needed,  as  when  one 
is  in  a  hurry  to  catch  some  animal,  it  is  difficult  to  get 


the  salt  out  of  the  barrel.  We  have  seen  a  person  in 
haste  use  a  good  chisel  for  the  purpose,  which,  of  course, 
was  damaged  by  the  salt  adhering,  and  causing  rust. 
Horn  does  not  corrode  or  rust,  and  the  sharp  point  and 
hardness  render  the  horn  of  a  cow  or  young  steer  spec¬ 
ially  adapted  for  use  as  a  salt  loosener.  A  handle  of  wood 
can  be  fitted  into  the  hollow  of  the  horn,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  The  crook  is  not  at  all  objectionable,  as  the 
point  can  be  pushed  to  one  side  all  the  better. 

Worms  in  Swine. — “V.  S.  R,”  Tchefuncta 
River,  La.  Worms  in  the  intestines  of  swine  often  cause 
weakness  of  the  loins  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  hind 
limbs.  This  is  due  to  a  loss  of  force  of  the  lumbar  sys¬ 
tem  of  nerves,  proceeding  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
spine,  and  may  be  caused  by  disease  of  the  spine, 
rheumatism,  disorder  of  the  kidneys,  indigestion,  and 
parasites  in  the  muscles  of  the  loins  or  in  the  bowels. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  indicate  the  cause  until  after 
death,  when,  if  more  in  the  herd  are  affected,  they  may  be 
treated  as  may  be  found  advisable.  Turpentine  applied 
to  tile  loins,  orgiven  internally,  acts  favorably  in  nearly 
all  the  above  complaints,  and  is,  so  far  as  known,  the 
best  remedy,  if  used  in  ounce  doses,  daily. 

To  Repair  a  Flat  Roof.— “G.  L..”  Machias, 
Me.  Flat,  leaky,  shingle  roofs  have  been  well  repaired 
by  using  hot  tar  in  which  hydraulic  cement  has  been 
mixed,  until  it  is  as  thick  as  can  be  spread.  When  it  is 
spread,  sift  more  dry  cement  over  it  until  a  person  can 
walk  over  it  without  its  sticking  to  his  feet.  The  tar 
prevents  the  cracking  of  the  cement,  while  that  in  turn 
prevents  the  tar  from  running.  If  it  is  well  worked  un¬ 
der  the  shingles,  and  the  cracks  are  well  filled,  a  good 
water-proof  roof  may  be  made  with'  little  expense. 

Our  Railroads. — The  net  and  gross  earnings  of 
the  railroads  of  the  country  for  the  past  eight  years  ex¬ 
hibit  features  of  interest  to  every  one,  and  we  give  them, 
together  with  the  miles  in  operation  each  year: 


Year. 

Miles  operated. 

Gross  earnings. 

Net  earnings. 

1871... 

. 44.614 

403  millions. . . 

141  millions. 

1872... 

. 57.373 

465  “ 

.166 

1873... 

. 66,237 

526  “ 

.184 

1874... 

. 69,273 

520  “ 

.189  “ 

1875 . . . 

. 71,739 

503 

,.185 

1876  .. 

. . .  73,508 

497  “ 

.186  “ 

1877... 

.  ...74.112 

473  “ 

176  “ 

1878... 

. 78.960 

490  “ 

187 

Tlie  greatest  gross  earnings  were  in  1873, 

but  the  great- 

est  net 

earnings  were 

the  next  year.  The  number  of 

miles  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  eight  years,  and  will  be 
fully  double  in  1880  at  the  close  of  the  decade. 

Ground  Rone  vs.  Superphosphate.— “  W. 

II.  B.”  asks,  why  it  is  not  as  well  to  use  Ground  Bone  as 
Superphosphate,  supposing  there  are  the  same  essential 
elements  present  in  both,  and  in  the  same  amount. — In 
the  crude  bone  the  Phosphoric  Acid  is  not  in  so  available 
a  form  as  in  the  Superphosphate.  The  plant  can  not  take 
it  up  so  rapidly  because  in  an  Insoluble  state,  while 
with  the  Superphosphate  the  plant  takes  it  up  easily. 
The  bone  is  a  slow  fertilizer,  while  the  Superphosphate, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  quick  returns  for  the  money — an 
important  thing  in  a  fertilizer.  The  finer  the  bone  is 
ground  the  quicker  will  be  its  effect  upon  the  crop. 
The  effects  of  coarse  ground  bone  are  seen  on  the  land 


for  several  years  after  its  application  When  the  bones 
are  treated  with  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  the  Phosphoric  Acid 
rendered  soluble,  the  first  crop  gets  most  of  the  benefit. 

The  Potato  Disease.— The  (London)  “  Garden¬ 
ers’  Chronicle  ”  for  July26th,  speaksin  desponding  terms 
of  the  Potato  Rot.  With  the  excessive  moisture  of  the 
previous  few  days,  the  fungus  has  developed  rapidly.  In 
France  the  potato  crop  is  already  greatly  injured,  and 
other  European  countries  are  suffering.  The  “Chronicle” 
says,  “A  summer  without  fruit,  a  spoilt  hay  crop,  the 
potatoes  rotten,  and  possibly  a  wet  harvest,  are  events 
that  will  hardly  help  England  through  her  present  trade 
and  commercial  embarrassment.” — We  may  look  for  the 
Potato  Rot  in  this  country  after  excessive  rains,  but  hap¬ 
pily  no  signs  of  it  as  yet  have  come  to  our  notice. 

The  Silk  Crop. — There  is  an  almost  entire  failure 
of  the  silk  crop  in  Italy  and  France,  and  the  raw  article 
has  advanced  rapidly  in  market  value.  Silk  goods  will  be 
necessarily  high  for  some  time  to  come.  This  encour¬ 
ages  the  establishing  the  culture  of  silk  in  the  United 
States,  many  parts  of  which  are  well  adapted  to  this  in¬ 
dustry,  the  chief  difficulty  being  the  cost  of  labor. 

Value  of  Foods.— Thevalue  of  foods  for  stockis 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  market  price  per  ton,  but  by 
that  as  compared  with  the  actual  nutritious  value.  Thus, 
cotton-seed  meal,  containing  13  per  cent  of  oil  and  30  or 
40  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  matters,  and 
which  sells  for  $25  or  $26  per  ton,  is  evidently  a  cheaper 
food  than  corn  meal,  which  has  5  or  6  per  cent  of  oil  and 
10  per  cent  of  flesh-formers,  but  which  sells  for  $23  per 
ton.  In  selecting  a  food,  this  point  of  actual  feeding 
value  should  not  be  overlooked ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
digestibility  of  the  food  and  its  effect  upon  the  system 
should  not  be  neglected.  In  general,  the  healthfulness 
of  an  animal  is  best  secured  by  a  mixed  ration,  such  as 
bran,  corn-meal,  and  cotton  seed  meal,  in  proper  propor¬ 
tions,  and  in  making  up  the  proportionate  rations, 
this  should  be  done  in  reference  to  the  feeding  and 
money  values  of  the  different  substances. 

Was  it  Pleuro-Pneumonla  ?  —  “J.  C.  S.,” 
Pendleton,  S.  C.,  writes:  “Did  our  cows  have  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  or  not  ?  In  February  last,  we  imported  seven 
head  of  young  Jersey  cattle,  and  about  June  hrst  we  no¬ 
ticed  following  symptoms :  First,  a  cough  with  the  back 
bowed  slightly,  then  a  running  of  a  yellow  watery  sub 
stance  from  both  the  nose  and  eyes,  which  thickened 
daily.  When  the  cows  were  well  stricken  with  the  dis¬ 
ease,  they  had  little  inclination  to  eat  or  move  about.” 
This  may  have  been  a  case  of  cither  Pleuro-Pneumonia  or 
of  Bronchitis,  as  the  symptoms  belong  to  both.  The 
most  marked  symtom  of  the  former,  is  the  condition 
of  the  lung  which  becomes  solidified  ( hepatized ),  as  the 
disease  progresses,  and  this  is  discovered  by  the  dullness 
in  place  of  the  usual  resonance  of  the  chest  when  it  is 
struck  by  the  closed,  gathered  ends  of  the  fingers.  We 
should  say  that  the  disease  was  Bronchitis,  caused  by  the 
warm  weather,  in  animals  accustomed  to  a  cool  climate. 

Warts. — “  M.  S.  G.,”  Morristown,  N.  J.  Warts  are 
excrescences  growing  from  the  skin  into  which  nerves 
and  veins  sometimes  penetrate,  and  they  then  become 
vascular  and  sensitive.  The  cause  cannot  he  satisfactorily 
given,  but  in  many  animals,  they  are  constitutional  and 
seem  to  accompany  a  scrofulous  condition  in  which  there 
are  deposits  of  abnormal  matter  in  the  bones  and  in  the 
cellular  tissue  and  the  skin.  The  only  remedy  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  warts  by  caustics,  when  they  are  flat,  and  by 
tying  a  waxed  thread  or  a  wire  ligature  tightly  around 
the  base  when  they  are  long.  Unless  they  cause  trouble 
or  inconvenience,  they  are  best  let  alone.  If  they  are  to 
be  removed,  this  should  be  done  when  they  are  small. 

Another  Good.  Cow,- “B.  J.  F.,”  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  reports  a  3-year-old  Jersey  cow  owned  by  Mr. 
Malley,  of  New  Haven,  as  giving  three  times  her  own 
weight  of  milk  in  June  last,  and  a  yield  of  58  lbs.  of  but¬ 
ter  from  the  month’s  milking.  This  is  a  valuable  cow. 

Twenty  Years  in  the  Price  of  Corn.— In 

1859  corn  was  worth  70  cents  a  bushel ;  and  the  price  did 
not  vary  much  until  1864,  when  it  went  up  to  $1.10,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  remarkably  high  price  of  $1.75  the  next 
year  (1?65).  A  fall  to  85  cents  came  the  next  year,  and  a 
rise  to  $1.10  during  the  two  succeeding  years  (1867-’fiS). 
Since  this  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  fall  to  40  cents, 
the  price  for  last  year.  In  1875  there  was  an  exception 
in  a  rise  of  10  cents  (85),  followed  by  a  fall  of  25  cents  (60) 
for  the  next  year.  It  is  to  be  seen  that  during  all  the  20 
years  corn  was  never  so  low  as  at  the  present  time. 


Plans  of  Lime  Kilns.— “R.  W.  S.,”  Manataw- 
ny,  Pa.  Plans  for  lime  kilns  were  given  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  February,  1875,  and  September,  1871. 

Honey  Dew  was  in  olden  times  supposed  to  be 
the  tears  of  the  gods,  but  at  present  it  is  better  under¬ 


stood,  and  not  considered  of  celestial  origin.  In  many 
cases,  if  not  in  all,  it  is  due  to  small  plant-lice,  (Aphides), 
which  feed  upon  the  plants,  and  exude  from  their  bodies 
tliis  sweet,  clear  semi-liquid,  which  glistens  in  the  sun 
like  dew-drops,  and  falls  to  the  ground  in  little  patches. 
This  dew  is  often  gathered  by  bees  and  made  into  honey 
— a  honey  which  is  the  work  of  two  distinct  insects. 

Weights  of  Hay  in  Stack.— “E.  A.,”  Jefferson 
Co.  Hay  in  bulk  varies  in  weight  in  proportion  to  its 
kind,  condition  of  ripeuess,  and  its  compactness.  Clover, 
Red-top  and  light  meadow  hay,  cut  when  nearly  ripeand 
put  up  in  stacks  of  4  or  5  tons,  will  measure  700  cubic 
feet  for  a  ton.  Timothy  of  similar  character  and  condi¬ 
tion  will  measure  500  feet  to  a  ton.  Half  Timothy  and 
half  Clover  will  measure  about  600  feet.  Dead-ripe  com¬ 
mon  meadow  hay  will  measure  900  feet  for  a  ton  very 
frequently  ;  this  kind  is  very  uncertain  and  is  of  so  little 
value  that  it  does  not  matter  much  how  large  a  quantity 
goes  to  a  ton.  Much  depends  upon  the  compactness. 

Weaning  Calves.— “W.  L.,”  Farmington,  HI. 
The  practice  that  calves  sometimes  have  of  sucking  each 
other  or  of  sucking  cows,  may  be  prevented  and  in  time 
cured,  by  using  the  Calf-Weaner  here  illustrated.  The 
device  is  old  and  has  been  found  effective,  but  there  has 


Fig.  1. — CALF  JEWEL  OPEN. 


heretofore  been  a  difficulty  in  fixing  it  upon  the  nose  of 
the  calf.  This  is  now  avoided  by  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Rice,  in  which  the  points  of  attachment  can  be  opened 


Fig.  2.— CALF  JEWEL  CLOSED. 

to  fix  the  Weaner  on  the  nose,  and  then  closed  to  fasten  it. 
The  engravings,  figs.  1  and  2,  show  it  in  both  positions. 

Balancing  a  Burr-Stone.— “E.  T.,”  Cal.  It 
a  burr-stone  is  truly  centered  ani  balanced  on  the  spin¬ 
dle,  the  spindle  is  perfectly  upright  in  every  direction. 
If  the  spider  is  set  in  true  and  the  stone  truly  faced,  it  will 
preserve  a  running  balance  when  at  work.  But  to  do  all 
this,  includes  a  large  part  of  the  practical  education  of  a 
miller,  and  how  to  do  it  cannot  be  so  told  that  an  inex¬ 
perienced  person  can  succeed.  Milling  is  a  business  that 
requires  a  great  amount  of  practical  knowledge  of  details, 
such  as  this,  and  which  can  only  be  learned  in  the  mill. 

A  Grain  Drill  for  Cultivating  Wheat.— 

“G.  E.  S.,”  Licking  Co.,  Ohio.  Mr.  Brandon,  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  Wheat  Hoe,  to  which  we  have  often  referred,  at 
first  combined  his  Hoe  with  a  wheat  drill,  but  soon  after 
abandoned  this  arrangement,  probably  for  good  reasons. 
As  a  wheat  hoe  can  be  very  cheaply  made,  it  is  probably 
better  not  to  hamper  the  drill  with  the  attachments,  but 
procure  a  separate  implement.  From  our  repeated  testa 
we  are  led  to  strongly  recommend  some  carefully  made 
experiments  in  cultivating  wheat.  The  practice  will, 
in  all  probability,  eventually  become  general. 

Bearded  Straw  and  Chaff  Injurious  to 
Cattle.— “R.  L.  H.,”  W’averley,  Ya.  When  horses,  cat¬ 
tle,  or  sheep,  consume  straw  or  chaff  of  bearded  grain, 
they  are  apt  to  suffer  from  the  penetration  of  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  by  the  sharp  awns  or  beard.  Sheep  and 
cattle  have  died  in  consequence  of  the  walls  of  the  ru¬ 
men  being  completely  filled  with  masses  of  rye  or  wheat 
beards.  As  the  chaff  is  largely  mixed  with  broken  beards, 
this  is  as  injurious  as  the  straw.  There  is  no  objection  to 
it  for  use  as  litter.  Many  separate  the  beards  in  threshing. 

American  Devon  Herd  Book.— The  5th  vol, 
of  the  American  Devon  Herd  Book,  published  in  July, 
1879,  contains  825  pedigrees,  273  of  these  are  of  bulls,  and 
552  of  cows ;  this  volume  is  sent  to  applicants  by  the  edi¬ 
tor,  H.  M.  Sessions,  Hamden,  Mass.,  for  $2.00.  The  6th 
vol.  will  he  published  as  soon  as  one  thousand  entries 
have  been  sent  in.  Acceptable  pedigrees  sent  to  Mr. 
Sessions,  with  a  fee  of  50  cents,  will  be  received  and 
filed  for  record  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Herd  Book. 
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Exposure  on  the  Farm. — We  can  remember 
when  in  the  harvest  or  hay  field,  we  worked  until  the 
rain  came,  and  then  started  for  some  tree,  only  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  danger  of  lightning,  and  what  was  still  more 
dangerous,  (though  we  did  not  think  so  at  the  time),  the 
beating  rain  upon  the  thinly  clad  back.  The  shower 
being  over,  we  would  continue  our  work,  in  the  wet 
clothes,  it  might  be  in  the  barn  if  the  shower  was  a  long 
one,  but  at  any  rate,  it  was  thought  safe  to  ‘  ‘  let  the  clothes 
dry  on  the  back,  as  there  was  less  danger  of  taking  cold.” 
This  is  all  wrong.  When  the  clothing  is  soaked  with 
rain,  change  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  never  wear  it  for 
hours  with  the  false  idea,  that  the  practice  is  harmless. 
There  is  too  much  of  this  needless  exposure  upon  the  farm, 
which  tells  in  time  upon  the  human  frame,  inducing 
rheumatism,  and  other  afflictions.  Farmers  need  to  be 
all  the  more  careful,  as  the  opportunity  for  undue  expo¬ 
sure,  is  frequently  presented  in  their  occupation. 

Colored  Glass  and  Evaporation  of  Wa¬ 
ter. — M.  Baudrimout,  communicates  the  result  of  some 
experiments  to  the  French  Academy,  which  show  that 
the  sun's  rays,  after  passing  through  green  or  red  colored 
glass,  lose  much  of  their  power  to  evaporate  water.  Of 
all  the  colors,  yellow  diminishes  this  power  the  least. 

(. Basket  Items  continued  on  page  359.) 


Tree-Planting  in  Quincunx. 

“  R.  W.  H.,”  Flemington,  Fla.,  and  others,  wish 
to  know  how  to  plant  trees  in  the  style  called  Quin¬ 
cunx.  By  this  method  of  planting,  every  tree  stands 
at  the  corner  of  an  equal-sided  triangle,  and  in  the 
center  of,  and  equally  distant  from,  six  other  sur¬ 
rounding  trees.  First,  decide  upon  the  distance  for 
the  trees  ;  if  30  feet,  then  make  an  equal-sided  tri¬ 
angular  frame  of  light  stuff,  with  the  sides  as  long 
as  the  distance  between  the  trees.  The  frame  may 
be  braced  by  cross-pieces  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  Having  decided  where  the  first  row  shall  be, 
place  the  frame  at  one  end  of  the  row  so  that  A  and 
B  will  fall  upon  it,  and  they  will  designate  the 
places  for  the  first  and  second  trees.  Set  stakes  at 
these  points.  The  first  tree  in  the  second  row  will 
beat  G,  which  also  requires  a  stake.  The  line  G I) 


which  passes  from  the  angle  G  to  the  middle  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  frame  A  B,  is  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  Go  to  the  other  end  of  the  rows, 
and  with  an  ordinary  pole,  determine  the  position 
of  the  rows  and  set  stakes,  then  you  are  ready  to 
return  and  lay  off  the  places  on  the  rows  and  set 
stakes  for  all  the  trees.  The  triangular  frame  is  no 
longer  needed,  as  the  position  of  E  and  F  can  be 
obtained  by  measuring  off  the  distance  between  the 
trees  on  the  lines  with  A  G  and  B  C,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  trees  can  be  laid  off  as  before.  If  the 
measurements  are  exact  in  the  beginning,  and  made 
with  due  care  throughout,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
in  getting  all  the  stakes  to  “  line  ”  in  the  various 
directions  which  this  system  gives.  The  advantage 
of  the  system  is  that  it  gives  a  more  uniform  space 
on  all  sides  of  the  tree,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  trees,  seen  in  the  engraving,  instead  of  a  square. 


The  Dotcb-Friesian  Herd-Book. — When 
the  Dutch  cattle  imported  from  North  Holland,  first 
became  noted  in  this  country,  they  were  wrongly 
termed  “  Holstein  ”  cattle,  and  in  due  time  a  Herd 
Book  was  established  for  recording  them  and  their 
progeny.  After  some  years,  the  absurdity  of  giving 
to  a  race  of  cattle,  a  name  to  which  they  were  in  no 
way  entitled,  and  which  the  American  Agriculturist 
has  ever  protested  against,  became  apparent.  A 
new  name  has  therefore  been  conferred  upon  the 


breed,  and  a  second  Herd  Record  is  in  progress. 
The  name  now  adopted  is  Dutch-Friesian,  by 
which  is  meant  cattle  from  North  Holland  and 
Friesland ;  but  as  both  these  localities  are  Dutch, 
the  compound  name  would  seem  to  be  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  Dutch  would  sufficiently  identify 
them.  But  the  main  point  in  the  new  Herd  Book 
is  one  of  its  rules,  by  which  all  animals  are  excluded 
which  have  not  come  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard 
as  regards  milk  production,  viz.,  a  yield  of  at  least 
6,000  lbs.  in  13  months  from  calving  for  a  21-year- 
old  cow,  and  9,000  for  a  41-year-old,  etc.  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  if  a  similar  rule  had  been  made  in  the  “Am. 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  Register,”  we  should  not  have 
been  amazed  to  see  the  editor  of  that  book  caution¬ 
ing  the  public  against  purchasing  any  one  of  “  car 
loads  of  worthless  brutes,”  which,  having  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  entry  in  that  Record,  are  supposed,  by 
innocent  purchasers  at  least,  to  be  animals  of  some 
value.  But  it  is  something,  however,  to  know  that 
even  a  registered  Jersey  may  be  a  worthless  brute. 


Editorial  Correspondence.  —  Items  from 
Notes  by  the  Way. 

[Though  his  original  programme  of  travel  was  partially 
interrupted,  and  materially  changed,  by  temporary  ill¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Judd  continued  his  journeyings  for  nearly  two 
months,  gathering  information,  and  making  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  notes,  which  will  he  drawn  upon  from  time 
to  time,  though  not  in  regular  order. — Eds.] 

The  Corn.  Crop  of  1879,  and  Its  Uses. 

On  Lake  Erie ,  August  4th. — Beginning  in  1850, 
twenty-nine  years  ago,  I  have  made  very  frequent 
journeys  Westward,  as  the  settlements  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  now  feel  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  entire  country  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains — at  least,  as  far  south  as  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  I  have  also  been 
down  and  up  the  Mississippi  River,  between  St. 
Paul  and  New  Orleans,  and  down  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  Florida,  and  back  through  Georgia,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Virginia,  etc.  In  all  these  past  journeyings, 
I  have  witnessed  nothing  more  gratifying  than  the 
appearance  of  the  growing  cokn,  as  I  have  seen  it 
during  the  past  seven  weeks,  particularly  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Michigan.  It  is  simply  magnificent, 
taken  as  a  whole,  with,  of  course,  a  few  local  ex¬ 
ceptions, — and  they  are  very  few  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  or  been  able  to  hear  of.  The  late  open¬ 
ing  of  spring  caused  well  grounded  fears,  but  they 
have  not  been  realized.  If  early  frosts  do  not  come 
to  blast  the  later  ripening  fields,  the  corn  crop  of 
1879,  taking  into  account  the  increased  area  as  well 
as  the  present  condition,  must  largely  exceed  that 
of  any  and  every  former  year. — One  is  tempted  to 
ask,  “  What  will  we  do  with  it  all  ?  ” — Probably 
such  a  crop  could  not  all  have  been  used  in  any 
former  year.  Not  so  now.  While  corn  has  come 
into  greatly  increased  use  abroad— it  will  be  more  in 
demand  this  year  than  ever  before — and  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  will  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the 
kernel,  it  will  go  far  more  largely  in  the  form  of 
beef,  pork,  lard,  and  butter  also.  The  demand  for 
these  is  almost  unlimited.  The  only  question  in 
my  mind  is,  are  there  animals  enough  now  growing 
to  manufacture  this  surplus  corn  into  the  concen¬ 
trated  products.  A  300-lb.  porker  is  a  condensa¬ 
tion  of  1,800  to  3,000  lbs.  of  corn  (33  to  36  bushels). 
In  other  words,  we  can  concentrate  the  product 
of  an  acre  of  corn  into  one  300-lb.  barrel  of  pork, 
and  in  this  form  it  is  easily  and  cheaply  freighted 
4,000  or  5,000  miles  to  reach  the  European  con¬ 
sumer.  As  freight,  especially  by  water,  is  usually 
charged  by  bulk  rather  than  by  weight,  the  33  to  36 
bushels  of  corn  goes  in  one  barrel  in  the  form  of 
pork,  while  in  the  form  of  shelled  corn  ten  to  twelve 
barrels  space  would  be  needed.  The  above  applies 
also  to  feeding  corn  to  fattening  cattle,  and  to  but¬ 
ter  producing  cows. 

The  Wheat  Crop  of  1879. 

Chicago,  July  35. — Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  no 
general,  systematic,  reliable  reports  upon  the  con¬ 
dition,  area,  or  yield,  of  the  leading  crops,  but  the 
producers  were  always  in  doubt,  and  at  the  mercy 


of  speculators  for  a  rise  or  depression  in  prices, 
who  industriously  circulated  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able  rumors  as  best  suited  their  desires  or  necessi¬ 
ties.  The  American  Agriculturist  undertook  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  general  lack  of  correct  information.  Over 
1,506  reliable,  special  correspondents  were  se¬ 
lected  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  report,  at 
a  given  date  each  month,  the  comparative  area  and 
the  condition  of  wheat,  corn,  etc.,  by  a  system  of 
percentages.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  expend¬ 
ed,  and  the  enterprise  grew  so  large  and  important 
that  a  proposition  was  accepted  to  turn  the  whole 
work,  forms,  blanks,  list  of  correspondents,  etc., 
over  to  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington 
— where  it  has  since  been  carried  on  with  a  varying 
degree  of  accuracy  and  value.  [This  Journal  has 
never  received  its  proper  or  due  credit  for  starting 
the  enterprise].  At  the  present  time,  not  only  the 
State  governments,  but  a  large  number  of  enterpris¬ 
ing-journals  are  gathering  widely  extended  and  quite 
accurate  accounts  of  the  actual  condition  and  yield, 
especially  of  the  wheat  crop.  The  result  .of  the 
Wheat  Harvest  of  1879  will  be  known  with 
much  accuracy  before  these  notes  can  reach  our 
readers.  I  will  therefore  say  in  brief,  that  having 
just  completed  a  careful  examination  of  the  wheat 
fields  of  representative  portions  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  and  previously  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska,  and  conversed  with  many  trustworthy 
growers  from  other  sections,  I  estimate  the  crop  of 
this  year,  taken  on  a  whole,  in  the  States  named, 
with  Ohio  and  Michigan,  as  just  about  a  good 
average  yield  per  acre.  But  the  area  is  largely  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  total  yield  in  the  whole  country 
will  be  considerably  above  the  average  in  the  past.  I 
have  seen  many  splendid  fields,  and  I  have  also 
noticed  many  thin  ones.  I  have  seen  the  chinch 
bug  sucking  the  juices  from  the  not  quite  mature 
crop  in  some  places,  and  in  others  there  were  only 
the  remnants  of  stalks  on  some  thousands  of  acres 
which  the  grasshoppers  had  passed  over.  These  last 
were  happily  confined  to  a  very  few  localities,  and 
the  chinch  bug  ravages  were  not  widely  extended. 
The  large  crop  would  have  reduced  prices  to  a  very 
low  figure,  but  the  generally  poor  crops  in  Europe 
will  make  a  sufficient  market  to  maintain  fair,  not 
very  high,  rates  for  all  we  shall  have  to  dispose  of. 

What  Railroads  are  Doing-  for  Farmers. 

Lake  Kampeska,  Dakota,  July  18 th,  1879. — We  are 
here,  631  miles  west-northwest  from  Chicago,  the 
present  terminus  of  one  of  the  numerous  lines  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company. 
Diverging  at  Tracv,  96  miles  east  of  here,  this 
Company  is  building  a  long  stretch  of  railroad  to¬ 
wards,  and  intended  to  reach,  the  Black  Hills  region 
in  Western  Dakota.  Other  companies  are  also 
pushing  forward,  and  extending  their  tracks  to¬ 
wards  the  same  region,  and  Southern  Dakota  with 
Northern  Nebraska,  will  derive  great  benefit  from 
them.  The  cars  have  only  recently  run  to  Water- 
town,  just  east  of  Lake  Kampeska.  The  country  is 
a  good  deal  settled  as  far  as  Marshall,  Minn.,  75 
miles  east  of  this,  and  new  settlements  are  scat¬ 
tered  all  along  westward,  but  there  are  millions  of 
acres  waiting  occupants,  which  have  not  been  in 
the  market  hitherto.  All  over  Nebraska  new  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  and  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroads  are  now  being  rapidly 
built,  each  mile  of  which  will  bring  thousands  of 
acres  of  fertile  land  within  the  easy  reach  of  mar¬ 
kets.  At  the  far  Northwest,  toward  the  Red  River, 
Lake  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  etc.,  the  extension  of 
the  railroads  is  opening  up  a  wonderful  wheat  re¬ 
gion.  as  stated  by  our  Associate,  who  visited  that  re¬ 
gion  last  autumn.  But  I  began  this  item  to  speak  of 

The  Great  Trunk-Line  Railroads. 

Open  any  good,  recent  map  of  the  United  States, 
especially  one  of  a  Railroad  Guide,  and  notice  the 
wonderful  net-work  of  iron  tracks  that  cover  the 
whole  country  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River.  Through  this  net-work  will  be  seen 
several  leading,  continuous  roads,  beginning  with 
the  Grand  Trunk  in  Canada,  the  N.  Y.  Central,  the 
Erie,  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  the  nearly  completed  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio.  There  has  been  a  fierce  competition  between 
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these  several  through  lines  for  business,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  Western  produce  and  live  stock 
have  probably  been  carried  to  the  seaboard  at  less 
than  the  actual  cost  of  hauling,  to  say  nothing  of 
wear  and  tear  of  rolling  stock  and  road-bed.  This 
low  freighting,  while  temporarily  injurious  to  the 
stockholder,  has  been  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  farming  interests  of  the  whole  country,  because 
it  has  resulted  in  introducing  our  products  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  markets  at  prices  below  the  current  rates, 
and  even  below  cost  of  production  there.  The  beef 
raised  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States  has  been  laid 
down  in  London,  in  a  fresh  state,  so  low  that  it 
broke  down  among  the  masses  the  prejudice  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  “  English  beef.”  It  has  stimulated  the  in¬ 
vention  of  new  processes  of  shipping  fresh  meat, 
and  the  trade  thus  opened  will  go  on,  supplying  an 
outlet  for  the  agricultural  products  of  our  vast 
country,  now  Increasing  in  such  a  rapid  ratio.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  under  the  present  circumstances 

English  Farmers  are  Troubled, 
as  well  as  the  great  landholders,  whose  $5  to  $10 
per  acre  rental  can  no  longer  be  paid  by  their  ten¬ 
ants.  The  system  of  agriculture  all  over  Great 
Britain  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Western  Europe 
will  necessarily  be  changed.  Lower  rents,  and  the 
division  of  lands  into  smaller  holdings,  will  be  the 
result,  while  a  greatly  increased  emigration  to  this 
country  will  be  stimulated.  English  tenant  farmers 
are  now  paying  about  (Three  Hundred  and  Thirty 
Million  Dollars,) 

$380,000,000  Kent  Every  Tear, 
on  the  land  they  cultivate.  This  would  annually 
purchase  33  million  acres  of  our  good  land  at  $10 
per  acre.  It  would  pay  for  transporting  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  660  million  bushels  of  wheat,  at  the  high  rate 
of  half  a  dollar  per  bushel,  from  our  western  fields  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  nearly  double  the 
actual  cost  of  freightage.  But  the  English  farms 
will  not,  of  course,  lie  idle,  and  the  terms  of  rent 
and  the  price  of  land  will  of  necessity  be  reduced 
to  so  low  a  rate  that  the  cultivators  can  compete 
with  our  cheaper  products.  The  loss  will,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  end  fall  largely  upon  the  present  land 
owners,  and  five  to  ten  shillings  per  acre  is  likely  to 
be  the  rental  in  the  near  future,  instead  of  the  $5 
to  $10  per  acre  now  paid  for  good  land.  This  will, 
however,  be  partly  offset  by  a  change  to  crops  re¬ 
quiring  more  of  their  cheap  manual  labor,  leaving 
wheat  and  meat  to  be  supplied  by  American  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Buying  a  Farm  with  One  Crop. 

It  is  stated  in  several  papers  that  a  farmer  in 
Marion  County,  Iowa,  last  year  offered  his  farm  for 
sale  at  $30  per  acre.  Failing  to  sell,  he  put  in  a 
large  crop  of  wheat,  which  at  present  prices  will 
bring  him  $31.45  per  acre.  This  is  easy  to  believe, 
for  I  have  met  in  my  travels  a  number  of  farmers 
who  purchased  railroad  lands,  and  from  other  par¬ 
ties,  at  $6  to  $10  per  acre,  and  sold  the  first  crop 
of  wheat  for  enough  to  pay  for  the  land,  the  break¬ 
ing,  and  all  expenses  of  raising 'and  harvesting, 
with  a  surplus  left.  If  I  was  out  of  business,  with 
a  cash  capital  of  $5,000,  $10,000,  $30,000,  or  $50,- 
000,  or  more,  I  should,  as  the  most  certain  and 
profitable  investment  of  it,  buy  a  large  tract  of 
good  land,  such  as  is  still  for  sale  under  $10  an  acre 
in  Southern  and  Western  Iowa,  Eastern  Nebraska, 
and  Western  Minnesota— -reserving  enough  cash 
either  to  stock  the  land  with  cattle  and  raise  a  good 
com  arop  to  fatten  them  with,  or,  if  in  the  more 
northern  regions,  to  break  the  ground,  get  it  into 
wheat,  and  harvest  it.  If  the  amount  of  cash  cap¬ 
ital  was  too  small  to  buy  plenty  of  laud,  I  would 
pay  for  part  of  it,  and ’take  the  rest  on  a  two  to 
four  years’  credit,  keeping  enough  ready  money  to 
stock  and  work  the  land  for  a  year  or  two. 

One  Illustration. 

In  going  west  from  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  I  fell  in 
with  Mr.  E.  S.  Youmans,  brother  of  Prof.  E.  L. 
Youmans.  He  is  carrying  on  a  large  business  in 
lumber,  etc.,  at  Winona.  His  son  having  received 
a  good  education,  on  coming  of  age  expressed  a 
preference  for  farming  as  a  business.  Mr.  Y.  bought 
three  sections  of  land  at  Marshall,  Minn.,  paying 
the  R.  R.  Co.  oyer  $14,000  cash  for  it,  I  believe. 


At  the  time  of  our  visit,  his  son  had  640  acres  in 
wheat,  just  ready  for  the  reaper,  which,  at  85  cents 
per  bushel,  will  pay  all  expenses  of  the  crop,  the 
cost  of  the  land,  and  probably  a  good  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  on  the  cost  of  the  other  two  sections.  Plenty 
of  similar  illustrations  could  be  given.  I  met  them 
in  Eastern  Nebraska  for  over  a  hundred  miles  west 
of  the  Missouri  River,  along  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R., 
north  of  the  Platte,  and  along  the  Burlington  and 
Missouri  R.  R.,  south  of  the  Platte,  aud  elsewhere. 


The  “Telegraph”  Water  Carrier. 

A  method  of  bringing  water  from  a  distance,  by 
means  of  a  wire  stretched  between  poles  is  termed 
the  “  Telegraph  Carrier.”  An  account  of  this  was 
given  several  years  ago,  but  some  recent  inquiries 
induce  us  to  present  the  method  employed  at  pres¬ 
ent.  This  method  of  carrying  water  may  be  found 
convenient  when  there  is  a  spring  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  house,  and  at  such  a  depth  below 
it,  that  a  pump  cannot  be  used.  Water  may  be 
brought  by  the  “  Telegraph  ”  for  a  distance  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  feet,  and  up  an  incline  of  50  or  even 
100  feet  if  necessary.  The  roadway,  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  1,  is  constructed  of  poles  set  in  the  ground,  but 
it  may  be  attached  to  a  post-and-rail,  or  even  a 
board  fence,  if  convenient,,  and  fence  boards  or 
strips  may  be  used  in  place  of  wires.  The  carriage¬ 
way  is  supported  on  arms  as  shown  at  figure  2,  and 
is  made  to  carry  a  wheel,  deeply  grooved,  seen  at 
figure  3.  The  bucket  is  affixed  to  this  wheel  by  a 
crooked  arm,  so  bent  as  to  throw  the  center  of 
gravity  directly  under  the  track  and  wheel.  A  cord 
is  fastened  to  the  handle  of  the  bucket  by  which  it 
is  let  down  or  drawn  up  ;  the  cord  may  be  wound 
upon  a  winch,  shown  at  figure  4,  after  passing  over 


Fig.  1. — THE  ROADWAY. 


a  pulley  suspended  from  the  first  arm.  When  the 
spring  is  reached,  the  wire,  or  roadway,  is  carried 
down  to  a  stake  at  the  edge  of  the  water ;  this  causes 
the  bucket  to  tip  as  it  strikes  the  water  and  be¬ 
come  filled,  when  it  may  be  drawn  up  by  the  winch. 


Feeding  Calves  and  Yearlings. 

The  spring  calves  that  have  been  weaned  and 
turned  to  grass,  will  begin  to  suffer  from  short  ra¬ 
tions,  unless  some  extra  food  he  provided  for  them. 
It  is  poor  management  to  permit  calves  to  fall  off 
in  condition,  or  even  to  stop  growing  at  this  season. 
The  pastures  are  usually  dry,  and  the  herbage  innu- 
tritious,  and  there  is  danger  not  only  of  a  falling 
off  in  condition,  but  the  contraction  of  disease 
from  disordered  digestion,  consequent  upon  the 
filling  of  the  stomach  with  indigestible  matter. 
The  most  forward  calves  are  the  most  subject  to 
this  danger,  and  become  the  first  victims  to  neglect. 
This  is  the  chief  cause  of  “  Black-leg  ”  or  “  Black 
Quarter,”  (carbuncular  erysipelas),  which  carries 
off  many  calves  in  the  fall  and  spring.  If  some 


green  fodder  cannot  be  spared  for  the  calves,  some 
supplementary  food  may  be  provided  for  them.  A 
mixture  of  wheat  middlings  and  linseed  meal,  and 
cotton-seed  meal,  in  equal  parts,  may  be  given  in 
small  quantities  twice  a  day,  beginning  with  two 


Fig.  2.— A  POST  WITH  ABM. 


ounces  at  a  meal,  aud  increasing  up  to  twice  as 
much.  This  quantity  may  be  given  with  benefit 
to  a  three  to  six  months’  old  calf,  and  twice  as 
much  to  a  yearling.  An  ample  supply  of  fresh 
water  is  necessary,  and  occasional  small  doses  of 
salt,  will  usually  promote  a  healthful  digestion. 

Roots  and  “Yarbs”.— In  the  Mountains 
of  North  Carolina. 

BY  PROP.  ASA  GRAY. 

[The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Prof. 
Gray  to  the  Editor,  will  give  some  idea  of  a  little 
known  region,  and  a  peculiar  local  industry.  Ed.] 

As  Agriculture  embraces  all  practical  herbaceous 
matters,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  branch  of  it 
— a  small  branch,  you  will  say — which  I  had  no  idea 
of.  It  is  the  Root  and  Herb  business  as  carried  on 
in  the  mountain  districts  of  Carolina.  Cur  glorious 
botanical  journey — which  only  wanted  ^ 
your  companionship  to  make  it  perfect —  iff  L 
took  us  to  the  headquarters  of  the  busi-  1NF| 
ness,  and  through  the  regions  where  most  | 
of  the  collecting  is  done,  and  we  had  at 
times  the  company  of  the  two  men  who  1 
largely  control  it, — Hyams,  of  the  firm  of 

Wallace  Brothers,  of  Statesville,  and  €■». _ Jfr 

Cowles,  of  Gap  Creek,  whose  father  or-  ftrrjfS 
ganlzed  and  developed  the  business  in  the  ifiTiB 
first  place.  Being  ourselves  members  of  j,.  g 
the  herb-confraternity,  we  were  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  shown  all  the  operations. 
“  Sang,"  i,  e,  Ginseng,  the  original  foundation  of 
the  trade,  has  been  collected  ever  since  the  earliest 
settlement  of  the  country,  and  is  by  this  time  pretty 
well  rooted  out  from  the  more  accessible  districts ; 
but  it  is  still  brought  in,  and  brings  75  or  80  cents 
a  pound.  When  I  was  first  in  these  mountains, 
between  35  and  40  years  ago,  this,  and  Angelico- root 
were  the  only  things  which  were  gathered  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Now,  the  price-list  which  you  will  find  posted 
at  almost  every  road-side 
store,  enumerates  over  two 
hundred  articles.  Some  of 
them  are  cultivated  things, 
such  as  Summer  Savory, 

Southern-wood, Peony-flow¬ 
ers,  Watermelon-seed,  and 
leaves  of  the  Poppy  and 
Garden  Lettuce.  But  most 
are  of  wild  herbs,  or  the 
bark  or  berries  of  trees,  or 
in  some  cases  blossoms. 

Elder-flowers,  for  instance, 
are  a  prime  article.  The 
collecting  is  done  by  wom¬ 
en  and  children — it  could 
be  done  only  by  cheap  labor 
—  and  the  articles,  when  Fig.  4.— the  winch. 
dried,  taken  to  the  country  store,  usually  to  the 
nearest  County  Seat,  and  exchanged  for  “  store 
goods,”  very  little  money  passing.  Almost  every 
day  we  would  meet  women  on  horseback,  with  a 
bundle  of  the  more  bulky  herbs  on  the  off  side, 
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commonly  wrapped  in  a  sheet  or  blanket,  and 
another  on  the  pommel,  and  a  basket  in  one  hand. 
With  the  proceeds  they  buy  most  of  the  clothing 
that  is  not  made  at  home  (for,  happily  the  wheel 
and  the  loom  hold  their  place  in  almost  every  house), 
perhaps  some  sugar,  and  their  small  finery.  But 
“tree-sugar”  is  made  for  home  consumption,  and 
serves  for  the  coffee  (tea  is  unknown,  at  one  place, 
where  our  tea  was  pronounced  “  not  bad  to  take,” 
we  were  requested  to  tell  them  what  they  should 
call  for  if  they  ever  got  any  at  the  store);  and  the 
best  of  honey  abounds.  In  these  mountains  milk 
and  honey  literally  flow  without  price.  At  least  we 
could  never  get  the  people  to  fix  any. 

From  the  country  stores  the  roots  and  herbs  pass 
to  the  larger  dealers,  and  from  these  only  would  you 
get  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business. 
You  should  see  the  herb-warehouse  of  Mr.  Cowles 
at  Gap  Creek,  in  Ashe  County,  and  the  much  larger 
one  at  Statesville,  of  the  enterprising  Wallace 
Brothers,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Hyams, 
three  of  whose  sons  are  in  the  business  at  different 
points,  and  one  of  them  in  McDowell  County,  where 
he  was  the  fortunate  rediscover  of  the  long-lost 
Shortia.  Bales  upon  bales  of  roots  and  herbs,  com¬ 
pacted  by  a  powerful  screw-press,  accumulate  in 
these  warehouses,  and  pass  on  to  northern  cities  and 
ports.  What  becomes  of  them  ?  Some  are  stand¬ 
ard  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  such  as  Man¬ 
drake-root,  from  which  Pbdophyllin  is  made.  One 
day,  while  we  were  present,  an  order  came  to  one 
of  these  establishments  for  ten  tons  of  Mandrake 
to  go  to  France.  The  larger  number  of  articles  go 
into  patent  medicines.  You  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  demand  for  this  purpose  from  two  orders 
just  received,  one  for  an  unlimited  amount  of  Liv¬ 
er-leaf  ( Hepatica),  the  other  for  two  tons  of  Maiden¬ 
hair  ( Adianlum ).  Consider  what  a  quantity  of 
these,  in  a  dried  state,  would  go  to  a  ton  ! 

And  now,  if  1  begin  to  tell  you  anything  about 
Azaleas  and  Laurels— both  Rhododendrons  and 
Kalmia,  there  will  be  no  end.  We  were  just  in  the 
season  for  these  in  all  their  glory,  having  timed  it 
accordingly.  You  may  say  there  is  no  need  to  go  to 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  for  these,  but  you 
will  get  new  ideas  if  you  do.  Nowhere  else  can 
you  see  wooded  hillsides  of  the  richest  green 
break  out  into  flame  with  Azalea  calendulacea,  and 
nowhere  but  in  Roan  can  you  see  some  miles  of 
grassy  mountain-top  all  ruddy  and  rosy  with  Rho¬ 
dodendron  Catawbiense.  Now  you  can  comfortably 
reach  the  top  of  Roan  Mountain  in  36  hours  from 
New  York,  and  be  in  mountain  air  all  the  way  after 
leaving  Lynchburg,  and  on  the  mountain  be  most 
comfortably  and  cheaply  housed  and  fed,  at  the 
Cleveland  Hotel,  at  an  elevation  a  few  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  and  en¬ 
joy  an  air  which  is  cool  without  bleakness,  and 
views  such  as  w  e  have  never  elsewhere  seen  the  like. 


A  Useful  Fodder  Rack. 


The  use  of  fodder  racks  in  the  barn-yard  is  often 
objected  to,  for  the  reason  that,  if  they  do  not  en¬ 
courage,  they  give  opportunities  for  the  manifesta¬ 


tion  of  the  fighting  propensities  of  the  animals, 
which  often  produces  confusion,  and  sometimes 
damage.  To  avoid  this,  the  racks  may  be  made  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  Rough, small 
timber  may  be  used  for  these,  or  even  short  rails. 


A  separate  feeding  place  being  provided  for  each  ani¬ 
mal,  the  herd  may  stand  at  the  rack,  in  peace. 


The  “Walking-Stick,”  and  its  Depreda¬ 
tions  upon  Forest-Trees. 

In  the  Amei-ican  Agriculturist  for  June,  1877,  we 


THE  WALKING  STICK”  AND  ITS  WORK  ON  LEAVES. 


gave  some  account  of  the  destructive  work  of  one 
of  the  insects  known  as  “  Walking-stick,”  upon  the 
forest-trees  in  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  very  intelligent 
farmer,  W.  C.  Snow,  Esq.,  having  given  us  his  ob¬ 
servations  by  letter,  and  in  personal  interview,  we 
gave  these  in  the  number  referred  to,  with  an  en¬ 
graving  of  one  of  these  insects,  with  a  view  to  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  others  to  this  remarkable 
enemy  to  our  forests.  We  also  advised  Prof.  C.  Y. 
Riley  of  the  matter,  and  placed  him  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Snow.  When  Prof.  R.  gave  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  by 
accepting  the  appointment  as  Entomologist,  one  of 
his  earliest  investigations  was  made  in  the  forest 
of  Mr.  Snow,  to  which  he  made  two  visits.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  his  observations  upon  this  insect  will  be 
found  in  his  Report  to  the  Dept,  whenever  that 
shall  appear,  but  as  Prof.  R  has  given  us  the  chief 
points  in  advance  of  its  publication,  and  a  copy  of 
the  engraving  prepared  for  the  Report,  we  make 
such  use  of  the  materials  as  will  supplement  the 
account  given  in  1877.  We  may  add  here,  as  some 
may  not  have  that  volume,  that  this  insect,  known 
also  as  the  “  Stick  Bug,”  belongs  to  the  same  family 
of  insects  as  the  Grasshoppers,  Locusts,  Katydids, 
etc.,  the  Orthoptera,  or  straight-winged  insects. 
This  is  always  wingless.  Its  scientific  name  is 
Diapheromera  femorata.  The  trees  especially  at¬ 
tacked  were,  first,  the  Black,  Red,  and  Chestnut 
Oaks,  and  after  these  the  White  Oak  and  the  Hicko¬ 
ries.  The  work  of  the  insect  is  first  manifested  just 
after  the  wheat  harvest,  and  continues  until  Sep¬ 


tember,  when  the  trees  are  as  completely  stripped 
as  if  by  fire.  They  are  in  such  numbers  as  to  make 
it  unpleasant  to  enter  the  woods,  and  they  cover 
underbrush,  fences,  etc.,  with  their  repulsive  forms 
when  they  travel  from  one  exhausted  feeding 
ground  to  a  new  one.  The  insects  appear  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  only  on  alternate  years,  and 
do  their  work  so  thoroughly  that  the 
portion  of  the  forest  infested  by  them  is 
quite  leafless,  and  is  noticable  from  a  long 
distance.  The  insects  hatch  in  May,  but 
at  first  are  small,  aud  being  green  they  are 
not  noticed  ;  as  they  grow  and  change  their 
skins,  they  become  larger  and  of  a  brownish 
color  until  they  attain  the  full  size  shown 
in  the  engraving,  which  shows  not  only 
the  insects,  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
treat  the  leaves.  At  a  and  b  the  enlarged 
egg  is  shown  in  two  positions ;  these 
are  black  and  polished,  with  a  white  stripe, 
and  look  much  like  a  seed  of  some  plant  of 
the  Pea  Family.  At  c  are  shown  the  young 
just  hatching.  Each  female  lays  upwards 
of  a  hundred  eggs,  dropping  them  while 
she  is  upon  the  tree.  At  the  proper  season, 
when  the  insects  are  numerous,  the  falling 
of  the  eggs  upon  the  dried  leaves  sounds 
like  the  pattering  of  rain.  The  eggs  are  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  leaves,  but  are  so  numerous 
that  they  may  be  scraped  up  in  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  appearance  of  the  insect  in  injuri¬ 
ous  numbers  every  other  year  is  accounted 
for  by  the  singular  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  eggs  do  not  hatch  until  the  second 
year.  As  the  trees  can  not  long  survive 
these  attacks,  many  in  Mr.  Snow’s  forest 
having  died,  it  becomes  an  important  mat¬ 
ter,  not  only  to  the  few  who  have  suffered 
from  their  attacks,  but  to  all 
interested  in  forestry,  to  check 
their  further  increase.  As 
with  other  insects,  when  they 
become  very  numerous,  their 
natural  enemies  will  increase 
in  proportion,  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  aid  these  by  artificial 
means.  The  methods  suggest¬ 
ed  by  Prof.  Riley  are  :  to  bum 
the  dead  leaves  under  which 
the  eggs  lie,  or  to  dig  or  plow 
them  under,  according  to  circumstances ; 
and  to  poison  the  young  insects,  as,  when 
first  hatched,  they  feed  upon  the  foliage  of 
the  under-brash.  He  proposes,  where  it  can 
be  done  without  danger  to  domestic  animals, 
to  sprinkle  the  under-growth  with  Paris 
Green.  The  fact  that  they  occupy  a  well  defined 
area,  renders  both  of  these  methods  practicable. 


Fig.  L 


A  Simple  Stump  Puller. 


Stumps  of  small  size,  larger  ones  that  are  half 
decayed,  or  even' whole  trees,  may  be  torn  out  by 
the  roots,  by  the  use  of  simple  appliances.  These 
are  a  stout  iron  hook,  a  strong  lever,  a  heavy  chain, 
and  a  pair  of  horses  or  cattle,  to  be  hitched  to  the 
chain.  The  hook,  figure  1,  is  provided  with  a 
chain  and  ring,  a  sharp  point,  and  a  head  by  which 
it  is  driven  into  the  stump,  without  battering  it. 
It  should  be  curved  to  fit  the  circumference  of  the 


Fig.  2. — METHOD  OF  OPERATION. 


stump  or  tree.  A  lever  is  passed  through  the  ring, 
aud  the  team  is  hitched  in  the  usual  way  to  the 
other  end,  as  shown  at  figure  2.  The  method  of 
operation  is  made  plain  by  the  above  engraving. 
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Eoach,  Dace,  and  Fishes  not  “Game.” 

The  abundance,  heretofore,  of  the  best  class  of 
game  fishes,  has  tended  to  keep  in  the  back  ground, 
the  more  common  and  less  valuable  kiuds.  While 
Brook  Trout  could  be  caught  in  any  stream,  in  satis¬ 
factory  quantities,  fishermen  looked  with  contempt 
upon  “coarse  fry”  as  Roach,Chub,and  such  despised 
fish.  But  there  maybe  too 
much  of  a  good  thing. 

One  does  not  “  want  al¬ 
ways  partridge  ”  or  daily 
italmon,  and  Connecticut 
farm  laborers  of  the  last 
century,  are  said  to  have 
stipulated  in  their  hiring 
agreements  that  they 
should  not  be  fed  upon 
salmon  more  than  twice  a 
week.  With  something  of 
the  same  feeling  we  have, 
ere  now,  gladly  taken 
home  a  mess  of  Chub  or 
Roach, as  a  welcome  varia¬ 
tion  upon  the  too  frequent 
Speckled  Trout ;  this  be¬ 
ing  in  a  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  Trout  were 
very  plentiful,  and  could 
be  had  for  the  throwing 

of  a  fly,  or  a  live  grasshopper.  Fish  is  a  whole¬ 
some  food,  and  as  everybody  can  not  have  the  best 
kinds,  which  are  now  scarce  and  costly,  the  less 
esteemed  sorts  may  be  very  acceptable.  There  are 
several  fish  of  this  kind  ;  despised  and  rejected 
by  the  fastidious  angler,  but  welcome  to  others, 
and  more  than  all,  to  the  farmer’s  boy  who  has  a 
day  oil  for  fishing  and  has  no  hope  of  taking  Trout. 

These  fishes  are  generally  soft  in  flesh,  and  do 
not  keep  well ,  hence  if  in  the  markets  at  all,  are  in 
bad  condition,  while  the  same  fish,  eaten  a  short 
time  after  its  capture,  would  prove  very  delicate 
and  acceptable.  Now  that  fish  culture  is  making 
progress,  not  only  by  States,  but  more  slowly,  by 
private  individuals,  it  has  been  found  that  only 
those  can  grow  the  more  esteemed  fish,  such  as 
Trout,  who  have  the  proper  waters.  Those  who 
have  pends  sufficiently  deep,  can  have  Black  Bass, 
but  there  are  still  others 
who  have  upon  their 
places  a  stream  not  suited 
to  either  of  these  “game” 
fishes,  and  who  are  no 
more  ashamed  to  grow 
fish  “for  the  pot,”  than 
they  are  to  raise  chickens 
for  “broilors,”  who  can 
stock  their  waters  with 
fishes  that  will  supply 
most  acceptable  food.  A 
beginning  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  has  been  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  the  introduction 
of  the  European'  Carp. 

This  is  said  to  inhabit 
parts  of  the  Hudson, 
where  it  was  introduced 
many  years  ago.  The 
rapid  growth  of  this  fish, 
the  great  size  it  reaches, 
and  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  reared  in  very  small 
bodies  of  water,  make  it 
probable  that  the  Carp 
will  become  very  popular 
in  this  country.  A  re¬ 
lated  fish  is  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Roach,  this,  though 
much  smaller,  rarely  exceeding  five  pounds  in 
weight,  is  one  of  the  common  fishes  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  continent.  The  engraving  given  above 
shows  the  form  of  this  fish,  which  has  several 
relatives  in  our  own  waters,  and  a  trial  only  can  de¬ 
termine  whether  this  has  any  superiority  for  gen¬ 
eral  culture  over  our  own,  and  very  closely  related 
fishes,  of  the  same  genus  or  family,— the  Oyprinidce , 
or  Carp  Family.  The  term  Roach  is  applied,  in  this 


country,  to  several  different  fishes  ;  in  New  England, 
what  is  in  other  parts  of  the  country  “  Sun-fish  ” 
or  “Pumpkin-seed,”  is  generally  called  Roach  ;  its 
proper  name  is  Bream,  and  it  belongs  to  the  Perch 
Family.  Another  fish,  often  called  Roach,  is  the 
Roach  Dace,  which  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as 
the  European  Roach,  and  is  a  very  handsome  fish, 
reaching  14  inches  in  length.  When  our  farmers 


the  European  ROACH  ( Leuciscus  lyMlus). 

find  that  they  can  get  food  from  their  waters  as 
well  as  their  fields,  they  will  stock  them  with  the 
best  kinds  their  conditions  will  allow,  knowing  that 
it  is  not  always  the  favorite  “game”  fish  of  the 
angler  that  will  supply  the  most  food  for  his  table. 


Shorthorn  Dairy  Cows. 

Before  Shorthorns  were  known  as  a  race,  or 
rather  before  they  grew  into  notoriety  as  a  breed, 
for  they  had  a  reputation  as  a  race  before  any 
record  of  pedigrees  were  kept,  they  were  known  as 
the  best  milkers  in  existence.  It  was  not  their 
square,  compact  form,  or  their  beef  qualities,  which 
most  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  first,  and 
the  most  renowned  of  Shorthorn  breeders,  Mr. 
Bates,  but  it  was  that  the  cow  he  named  “Duchess” 
was  at  that  time  the  best  cow  in  the  world  for 


QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  SHORTHORN  DAIRY  COW,  COLDCREAM 

milk  and  butter.  From  this  cow  have  descended 
all  the  Duchesses  in  several  diverging  lines,  but 
not  one  of  her  progeny  has  ever  surpassed  the  old 
cow.  When  the  first  Shorthorn  breeders  began  to 
pick  up  the  cows  from  which  they  bred  their  herds, 
they  found  some  that  surpass  any  record  we  have 
at  the  present  time.  Bell,  in  his  history  of  Short¬ 
horns  (pages  20  and  21),  mentions  one  coiv  that 
gave  26i  quarts  at  one  milking  ;  another  gave  191 


quarts;  and  another  18  quarts  at  a  time,  and 
produced  24  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  week.  Mr. 
Bates’  first  “  Duchess  ”  gave  28  quarts  per  day  and 
made  2  lbs.  10  oz.  of  butter  from  this  milk.  The 
first  “Princess  ”  (formerly  “Bright  Eyes”),  gave 30 
quarts  a  day ;  and  this  is  worth  noticing,  because 
the  Princess  family  have  beeu  so  bred  as  to  retain 
their  milking  qualities,  and  to-day  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  the  best  of 
the  milking  Shorthorns. 
With  regard  to  the  milking 
character  of  Shorthorns 
generally,  one  might  well 
say,  “  Oh  !  what  a  falling- 
off  is  there !  ”  But  in  place 
of  milk  we  have  beef,  and 
we  may  perhaps  question 
if  beef  is  not  before  milk. 
Yet  there  are  milking 
Shorthorns,  and  as  the  at¬ 
tention  of  dairymen  is 
called  to  the  advantages 
of  these  excellent  cattle 
for  their  purposes,  we  may 
look  for  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  respect.  We 
give  a  portrait  of  a  Short¬ 
horn  dairy  cow  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
breed.  The  cow  belongs 
to  perhaps  the  most  noted  dairy  in  the  world, 
that  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  noted  not  only  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  cows,  but  also  for  the  most  perfect 
appointments  and  arrangements  of  the  dairy.  In  this 
country  we  have  some  pure-bred  herds  of  dairy  cows. 
An  excellent  dairy  herd,  consisting  of  Princess 
stock,  is  kept  by  Hon.  Harris  Lewis,  of  Frankfort, 
N.  Y.,  perhaps  the  best  known  dairyman  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  But  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  good  pho¬ 
tograph  in  a  rural  village,  we  should  have  presented 
here  a  portrait  of  one  of  Mr.  Lewis’  cows.  This 
herd  has  been  bred  for  milking,  and  the  cows  yield 
from  40  to  50  lbs.  daily  of  milk,  and  270  lbs.  of  but¬ 
ter  in  a  year.  While  there  are  Jersey  or  Ayrshire 
herds  that  will  surpass  this  yield  of  butter,  yet  the 
advantage  of  having  large  calves  for  the  butcher, 
and  fat  cows  when  they  have  done  milking,  will, 
with  many,  outweigh  the  somewhat  greater  yield 
of  the  smaller  cows. 
There  are  other  good 
Shorthorn  dairy  herds  in 
the  country,  all  chiefly  of 
Princess  blood,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  good 
dairy  qualities  of  this 
race  will  be  still  further 
fostered,  until  they  again 
compare  with  their  an¬ 
cestors  of  nearly  100  years 
ago.  While  for  general 
use  the  pure-bred  Short¬ 
horn  may  be  too  costly, 
the  grade  cow  may  serve 
an  equally  good  purpose, 
if  a  pure-bred  bull  from 
a  good  milking  herd  is 
procured.  The  grade 
Shorthorn  is  at  present  a 
favorite  dairy  cow  both 
for  milk  and  butter ;  and 
it  may  serve  a  good  pur¬ 
pose  for  those  who  keep 
grades,  that  one  can  call 
attention  to  a  prominent 
and  excellent  pure-bred 
herd,  from  which  bulls 
of  good  character  could 
be  procured.  When  we 
compare  the  Shorthorn 
with  the  wild  cattle  of  England,  or  even  with  our 
wild  Texan  cattle,  and  notice  the  difference,  which, 
beginning  with  the  horns,  extends  through  every 
“  point  ”  of  the  animal,  we  have  a  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  influence  exercised  by  man  over 
domestic  animals.  When  to  this  we  add  the  fact 
that  in  portions  of  the  breed  the  milk  production 
has  been  influenced  in  a  remarkable  degree,  we 
both  wonder  at  and  respect  the  skill  of  the  breeder- 
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A  Lifting  Gate. 

- ■«*> - 

While  fences  are  used,  gates  and  latches  will  be 
needed,  however  undesirable  and  troublesome  to 
keep  in  order  they  may  be.  A  gate  and  a  latch  that 
will  meet  all  requirements,  have  hardly  yet  been 
devised,  and  possibly  never  will  be,  still  there  are 


some  gates  that  are  much  more  convenient  than 
others.  In  this  country,  pans  of  which  are  troubled, 
or  blessed,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  deep 
snows  in  the  winter,  a  gate  that  may  be  lifted 
up  as  the  snow  accumulates,  will  be  a  con¬ 
venience.  A  gate  of  this  character,  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  engraving.  Rather  curiously,  the 
idea  of  this  gate  is  given  in  a  recent  English 
paper,  the  “Agricultural  Gazette,”  which  has  bor¬ 
rowed  many  good  things  from  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  for  the  information  of  its  readers.  The 
manner  of  its  construction  will  be  easily  seen  ;  the 
lifting  part  consists  of  a  lever,  pivoted  to  the  gate, 
and  pins  are  provided  to  secure  the  lever,  as  the 
gate  is  raised  or  lowered,  to  suit  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  The  parts  of  the  hinges,  affixed  to  the  gate 
post,  are  long,  and  admit  of  the  other  parts  sliding 
upon  them,  as  the  gate  is  raised  or  lowered.  The 
secured  end  of  the  lever  is  fitted  into  a  piece  of  iron 
affixed  to  the  gate  post,  as  shown  in  the  engraving ; 
the  free  end  is  held  in  its  place,  by  means  of  the 
pins  inserted  in  holes,  made  in  the  bar  of  the  gate. 


Among  the  Farmers— No  44. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

- .J: - 

Tethering-  Cows  and  Horses. 

The  highways  about  us  have  borne  an  unusual 
crop  of  grass  this  season.  The  laws  against  cattle 
on  the  highways  and  “astrays,”  have  been  enforced 
with  unwonted  rigor,  and  as  a  consequence  many 
cows  have  been  seen  tethered  along  the  roadside. 
They  are  almost  always  tied  by  the  horns,  and  the 


Fig.  1. — A  ROPE  SWIVEL. 


tether-line  is  about  20,  though  often  40  or  50  feet 
long.  Commonly  half  or  three-quarter  inch  hemp 
rope  is  used,  and  this  must  be  well  tarred,  or  it  will 
both  kink  and  untwist,  and  wear  out  very  fast. 
I  notice  that  few  people  put  swivels  in  the  ropes, 
which  would  save  them  greatly.  The  best  swivel 
I  know  of,  and  one  I  have  often  used,  is  shown  in 
figure  1 ;  it  is  a  block  of  inch  oak,  three  inches 
wide  and  six  inches  long,  with  two  holes  bored 
through  it;  these  are  filed  out  smooth  and  greased, 
or  better,  waxed.  The  ends  of  a  rope  are  drawn 
through  and  knotted.  I  have  used  the  same  thing 
in  iron,  as  shown  in  figure 
2.  It  is  no  better.  If  the 
holes  are  of  the  right  size 

_  „  for  the  rope,  there  will  be  no 

Fig.  2.  IRON  SWIVEL.  twisting  or  kinking.  Stil!> 

ropes  at  best  are  poor  things  to  tether  by,  and  who¬ 
ever  once  uses  a  chain  will  continue  to  do  so.  Old 
trace-chains,  even  if  quite  worn,  do  very  well  if  the 
pieces  are  fastened  together  by  S  links,  which  any 
blacksmith  can  make  if  you  give  him  the  size  of 
the  chain  ;  but  the  chain  for  cows  is  a  little  lighter. 

How  to  Tether  a  Cow. 

I  disapprove  entirely  of  the  practice  of  tethering 
lay  the  head,  having  known  several  good  cows 


killed  by  this  alone.  When  the  cow  is  at  the  end 
of  her  tether,  and  reaching  out  for  that  which  she 
cannot  get,  (this  is  exactly  what  she  wants  most 
and  often  first,  and  in  this  she  is  very  human  in  her 
ways),  she  raises  the  rope  or  chain  just  high  enough 
above  the  ground  to  get  it  around  one  of  her  hind 
feet,  when  she  turns.  This  causes  her  to  back,  and 
that  only  draws  the  tether  tighter,  and  her  head  to 
one  side.  Every  motion  in  her  attempt  to  extricate 
herself,  is  liable  to  make  matters  worse,  for  if  it 
happens  that  the  ground  is  uneven,  or  terraced,  as 
many  roadsides  are,  relief  only  comes  when  the 
animal  falls.  The  fatal  cases  occur  when  the  cow 
falls  with  her  head  under  her,  the  neck  sometimes, 
even,  beiug  broken.  We  always  tether  a  cow  by 
the  hind  leg.  I  forget  where  I  learned  it,  but  am 
sure  I  have  mentioned  it  before  in  my  letters  to  the 
American  Agriculturist.  We  have  used  cords,  iron 
fetters,  and  straps  to  fasten  the  chain  to  the  leg, 
and  decidedly  prefer  the  strap.  This  is  applied  as 
shown  in  figure  3  ;  pass  an  inch  strap  twice  through 
a  ring,  and  twice  around  the  pastern  of  a  cow’s _ 
hind  leg,  buckling  rather  tight,  but  not  tight  enough 
to  press  the  riug  so  as  to  hurt  her.  When  any 
draft  comes  on  the  ring,  it  will  of  course  be  drawn 
away  from  the  skin  and  will  not  chafe.  The  chain 
may  be  attached  to  the  ring  by  a  snap-hook.  It  is 
well  to  attach  the  chain  for  the  first  time  in  the  sta 
ble,  for  then  the  cow  will  get  accustomed  to  it  and 
not  kick.  When  lead  out  to  feed,  let  her  drag  the 
chain  for  the  same  reason,  and  before  driving  the 
stake,  let  some  one  hold  the  chain  in  the  hands  a 
little  while,  so  that  she  may  find  out  that  she  is  fas¬ 
tened  and  held  by  it.  In  this  method  of  tethering, 
a  cow  will  not  hurt  herself  even  though  she  kicks 
violently.  Another  great  advantage  is,  that  the 
chain  drags  through  and  spreads  the  manure  while 
it  is  still  soft.  Another  is,  that  when  a  rather  long 
chain  is  used,  and  the  grass  is  heavy,  she  need  rare¬ 
ly  be  given  over  six  feet 
of  fresh  feed  at  a  time, 
and  thus  all  the  manure 
will  be  dropped  on  the 
space  already  cropped. 

The  principal  advan¬ 
tage,  however,  is  the 
one  already  alluded  to, 
by  inference  —  that  a 
cow  thus  tethered,  can 
not  hurt  herself.  I 

have  never  known  a  Fi  3  tether  fastening. 
case  of  tripping  and 

falling,  or  of  any  other  entanglement  than  winding 
the  chain  around  stakes  or  bushes,  and  thus  limit¬ 
ing  her  range  of  feeding  to  a  very  short  compass. 

Tethering  Horses. 

While  on  this  general  subject,  a  bit  of  personal 
experience  may  be  worth  recording.  I  have  four 
young  horses,  three  of  them  half  Orloff,  one  a  two- 
year-old  filly,  of  unknown  pedigree,  large  for  her 
age,  gentle,  good-natured,  but  bound  to  be  a  leader 
in  any  mischief  colts  can  get  into.  She  will  push 
over  fences  if  she  can  ;  she  will  jump  over  any  thing 
iu  the  shape  of  a  fence,  and  when  out  will  wander 
beyond  all  account  Our  fences  are  pretty  good, 


Fig.  4.— FOOT  TETHER  FOR  HORSE. 

but  this  creature  knew  no  bounds,  so  we  loxcnd 
her.  She  has  been  tethered  now  for  several  weeks, 
and  we  have  had  peace.  The  system  followed  is 
precisely  that  used  in  the  army,  and  I  believe  copied 


from  French  practice,  namely,  picketing  by  the 
fore  foot,  as  shown  in  figure  4.  ,  By  the  hind  foot 
for  cows  ;  by  the  fore  foot  for  horses  is  the  way  to 
tether  safely.  Thus  fastened,  the  horse  is  absolute¬ 
ly  secure.  The  tether-pin  may  even  be  loose,  he 
can  not  draw  it  out  it  the  chain  or  rope  is  six  feet 
long.  I  have  seen  spirited  horses  thus  tethered, 
and  kept  wonderfully  quiet.  They  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  their  helplessness,  as  much  as  a  man  when 
tied  by  his  thumbs.  I  think  I  would  risk  any  horse 
thus  fastened.  I  have  never  seen  one  trip  and  fall, 
nor  pull  very  hard  upon  the  chain,  nor  get  the  chain 


Fig.  5. — THE  SOUTHERN  HITCHING  BAR. 


around  his  hind  leg.  That  is  really  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  in  tethering  a  horse  by  the  head.  He  gets  a 
rope  or  chain  around  his  hind  leg,  aud  his  fore¬ 
feet  being  at  liberty,  he  plunges,  cuts  his  pastern,, 
or  wears  the  skin  off,  and  if  no  other  harm  hap¬ 
pens,  he  has  a  sore  very  hard  to  heal,  and  liable  to- 
break  out  as  “grease  ”  or  “  scratches  ”  at  any  time. 

In  tethering  both  horses  and  cows,  it  is  best  to 
shift  the  fastening  from  one  foot  to  the  other  every 
few  days,  so  that  the  skin  shall  not  be  chafed.  I 
have  used  a  number  of  patent  tether-pins  for  chains^ 
and  decidedly  prefer  a  simple  l-incb  pin,  16  inches 
long,  to  go  through  a  ring,  and  with  a  big  head. 

A  Hitching--bar  for  Saddle-Horses. 

How  few  people  make  any  provision  for  friends 
who  may  call  on  horse-back.  One  must  hitch  his 
horse  to  a  common  liitehing-post,  probably  near  a 
border  or  sod-bordered  roadway,  or  wait  holding 
his  horse  until  a  man  can  be  sent  for.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  style,  and  the  thing  to  do, — that  is — 
have  a  stable-boy  within  call  to  come  and  take  the 
horse  of  a  friend — but  I  don’t  like  it.  The  Southern 
way  is  far  preferable,  and  that  was  the  style  even 
under  the  old  regime.  When  a  saddle-horse  is 
hitched  at  a  common  post,  he  of  course  makes  the 
circuit  of  it,  paws  up  the  sod,  treads  down  the 
plants  in  the  border,  if  it  be  near  by,  and  makes  the 
well-raked  gravel  look  as  badly  as  possible.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  rubs  his  bridle,  and  will  roll  if  he  can, 
and  when  bis  rider  mounts,  of  course  the  horse  is 
unhitched,  and  is  at  liberty  to  give  him  quite  a 
lively  turn  before  he  can  get  on,  unless,  indeed,  the 
rider  be  young  and  athletic,  and  can  mount  and  dis 
mount  on  the  trot,  as  is  done  at  the  riding  schools. 

I  enclose  a  sketch  (fig.  5)  of  the  Southern  plan,  as 
I  recollect  it.  Two  posts  are  set,  say  14  feet  apart, 
these  support  a  bar,  in  the  top  of  which  several 
stout  pins  are  set.  The  rider  brings  his  horse  un¬ 
der  the  bar,  throws  the  reins  over  one  of  the  pins, 
and  dismounts.  The  horse  is  safe,  he  cannot  rub 
or  roll,  or  get  his  head  to  the  ground,  and  the 
bar  is  located  where  he  may  paw  and  carry  on  to 
his  heart’s  content,  and  do  no  harm.  When  one 
comes  to  mount,  he  has  his  horse  held  for  him,  for 
he  must  be  upon  the  horse  in  order  to  be  able  to 
reach  the  reins,  and  take  them  off  from  the  pin. 

Saddle-Horses. 

A  friend,  who  has  been  spending  several  winters 
at  the  South,  applied  to  me  to  get  him  a  saddle- 
horse,  and  he  wanted  “  to  guide  by  the  neck.”  We 
ride  so  little  about  here,  that  very  few  horses  are 
brought  to  New  York,  or  indeed  to  Eastern  markets 
as  saddle-horses.  If  a  horse  can  be  “warranted 
sound  and  kind  in  all  harness,”  that  is  enough,  and 
if  he  can  be  certified  to  carry  a  man  on  his  back,  he 
will  readily  sell  for  a  saddle-horse. 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  find  a  nice 
“block  of  a  horse,”  the  English  would  call  him  a 
“  cob,”  which  had  pleasant  gaits  under  the  saddle, 
and  was  “  good  in  all  harness,”  besides  being  as 
free  from  vice  as  a  pet  kitten.  _  He  guided  by  the 
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bit,  and  not  by  the  neck,  as  my  friend  found  when 
he  tried  him  under  the  saddle.  When  I  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  mount,  for  curiosity,  I  tried  the  neck  pres¬ 
sure,  and  the  throwing  of  the  end  of  the  reins 
over  to  strike  on  one  or  the  other  shoulder,  which 
usually  accompanies  the  movement  of  pressing  the 


Fig.  1.— SECTION  OF  DAM. 


neck  with  the  rein,  and  was  pleasantly  surprised  to 
find  that  the  horse  so  quickly  took  the  idea,  that  it 
was  clear  that  previous  training  was  thus  brought 
to  mind.  He  proved  well  trained  to  this  practice, 
and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  teach  him  to  guide  by 
knee  or  stirrup  pressure  without  the  use  of  the  rein 
at  all.  This,  every  saddle-horse  ought  to  know,  and 
it  requires  but  a  little  patience  to  teach  them. 
Ladies’  saddle-horses  ought  always  to  guide  by  the 
neck.  It  gives  the  rider  so  much  more  ease  and 
freedom  than  if  the  horse  must  always  feel  any  con¬ 
siderable  pressure  on  the  bit.  I  do  not  hold  myself 
up  as  a  good  rider,  but  I  enjoy  riding  highly,  and  it 
certainly  would  lose  half  its  charm  if  I  felt  obliged 
to  keep  a  tight  rein  all  the  time.  I  want  to  give 
the  horse  his  head  most  of  the  time,  and  to  be 
able,  to  trust  him  to  not  do  anything  foolish.  Then 
an  almost  unconscious  motion  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  of  the  hand  holding  the  reins,  bringing  the 
opposite  rein  against  the  horse’s  neck  with  a  very 
gentle  pressure,  must  turn  him  in  the  direction  indi¬ 
cated.  This  is  the  way  we  used  to  ride,  when  boys, 
bare-back,  and  with  only  a  halter,  the  end  being 
sometimes  passed  around  the  horse’s  neck  and  tied 
in  the  ring,  but  oftener  not.  One  has  always  the 
bit  as  a  final  resource,  and  it  is  always  used  to  stop. 


A  Dam  for  a  Fish  Pond. 

In  making  a  fish  pond,  by  placing  a  dam  across  a 
stream,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  success 
depends  upon  the  proper  construction  of  the  dam, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small.  Any  defect  here,  will 
make  the  whole  useless.  The  main  point  in  the 
construction  of  a  dam  is,  to  have  a  complete  union 


Fig.  2. — STAKES  AND  BRUSH. 


between  the  earth  of  the  bed,  and  that  of  the  dam. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  throwing  the  earth  upon 
an  old  surface.  A  new  surface  must  be  made  solid 
and  firm,  to  receive  the  new  earth.  In  addition, 
there  should  be  a  central  core  of  some  strong  ma¬ 
terial,  that  will  serve  to  strengthen  and  bind  the 
new  construction.  In  making  a  dam  or  embark- 
ment  to  retain  or  exclude  water,  the  beginning 
should  be  to  dig  a  shallow  ditch,  removing  sod  or 
uneven  ground,  or  if  the  earth  is  bare,  to  disturb  it 
thoroughly  with  the  pick,  so  as  to  provide  binding- 
material  to  unite  with  the  bottom  of  the  dam.  The 
ground  is  prepared  as  shown  at  figure  1.  The  dotted 
line  is  the  original  surface  line  ;  the  hollow  repre¬ 
sents  the  portion  of  the  surface  removed,  the  per¬ 
pendicular  line  in  the  center  of  the  embankment, 
shows  the  position  of  a  line  of  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  filled  with  brush  woven  in,  or  wat¬ 
tled  as  in  fig.  2  ;  the  dark  outline,  in  fig.  1,  represents 
the  dam  on  one  side,  and  the  excavation  on  the 
other,  from  which  the  earth  has  been  taken.  In 
building  the  dam,  all  the  sods  and  vegetable  matter 
should  be  placed  on  the  outside,  where  these  will 
root,  and  bind  the  surface  together  ;  the  rest  of  the 
earth  should  be  well  trodden,  or  rammed  down 
firmly,  and  if  the  soil  is  puddled  by  admixture  of 
water  in  the  process  of  ramming,  the  work  will  be 
better  for  it.  The  water-way  in  the  stream  should 


be  tightly  boarded  or  planked.  Three  posts  may 
be  driven  or  set  on  each  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  boards  nailed,  or  planks  spiked  for  a  larger 
structure,  so  as  to  retain  the  earth  of  the  embank¬ 
ments  on  each  side,  figure  3.  A  timber  is  fitted  as 
a  mud-sill,  to  the  front  and  rear  posts,  and  one  to 
the  central  posts ;  the  latter  at  such  a  bight,  as 
will  raise  the  water  to  the  desired  depth.  The 
spaces  between  these  timbers  are  boarded  and 
planked,  and  may  be  filled  in  with  earth,  well 
rammed,  and  mixed  with  straw  and  fine  cedar 
brush,  under  the  covering.  If  it  is  desired  to  raise 
the  water  to  a  greater  depth,  loose  flash-boards  may 
be  fitted  with  cleats,  on  the  center  of  the  waste-way, 
or  a  wire-gauze  fence  may  be  placed  there,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  escape  of  the  fish.  If  freshets  are  apt  to 
occur,  a  sufficient  number  of  these  waste-ways 
should  be  provided,  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water, 
and  prevent  overflowing,  and  wasting  of  the  dam. 


Fig.  3. -WASTE-GATE  FOR  POND. 


The  dam  of  a  fish  pond  should  always  be  made  high 
enough  for  safety  against  overflow,  and  to  guard 
against  percolation,  and  washing  away  by  under¬ 
mining,  it  should  be  made  three  times  as  wide  as 
it  is  high,  with  slopes  of  one  and  a  half  foot 
horizontal  on  each  side,  to  one  foot  in  perpendicu¬ 
lar  higlit.  If  any  plants  are  set  upon  a  dam  or 
embankment,  they  should  be  of  a  small,  bushy 
growth,  such  as  osier  willow,  elders,  etc.,  but  noth¬ 
ing  larger,  lest  the  swaying  caused  by  high  winds 
should  loosen  and  destroy  the  bank. 


Sowing,  and  Cultivating  Wheat. 

The  Hessian  fly  seems  to  have  done  but  compara¬ 
tively  little  injury  to  wheat  the  present  season.  If, 
as  may  be  supposed,  this  pest  lias  succumed  to  its 
natural  enemies,  and  to  the  measures  which  have 
been  taken  to  repress  it,  and  we  are  to  be  relieved 
from  its  presence  for  another  period  of  years,  it  may 
be  well  to  return  to  the  practice  of  early  sowing. 
Early  sown  grain,  both  wheat  and  rye,  have  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  later  grown,  in  yield  and  quality.  The 
latter  part  of  August,  is  not  too  early  to  sow. 
This  gives  the  plant  abundant  time  to  tiller,  and 
spread  over  the  ground,  and  there  is  far  greater 
danger  that  a  thin  stand  maybe  winterkilled,  than 
that  a  thick  growth  may  be  smothered  by  deep 
snows.  Wheat,  or  rye,  sown  in  August,  may  be 
thinly  seeded.  One  bushel 
per  acre,  is  sufficient  upon 
well  prepared  ground ; 
and  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  try  an  acre  or  two,  sown 
in  wide  rows,  at  least  16 
inches  apart,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  testing  the  utility 
of  cultivating  them.  As 
it  may  be  considered  a  risk 
to  purchase  a  costly  im¬ 
plement,  especially  for 
cultivating  wheat,  before 
the  practice  lias  been  test¬ 
ed  and  approved,  we  sug¬ 
gest  the  use  of  a  home¬ 
made  cultivator,  similar 
to  that  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  engravings. 
A  frame  may  be  made  of 
the  form  shown  at  figure 
1,  of  li-inch  liard-wood 
plank,  put  together  with  31-inch  carriage  bolts. 
Those  who  have  disk  harrows,  may  fix  a  disk  in 
the  center,  and  one  at  each  side.  Otherwise  a 


wheel  may  be  fixed  in  the  front  of  the  longitudinal 
bar,  for  the  puipose  of  steadying  the  cultivator, 
and  either  common  harrow  teeth,  small  shovel 


Fig.  2. — WHEAT  CULTIVATOR. 


plows,  or  cultivator  teeth,  whichever  may  be  at 
hand,  can  be  used.  A  tool  of  this  kind  may  be 
constructed  in  a  few  hours,  which  will  serve  to  test 
the  value  of  the  practice  of  cultivating  wheat.  To 
sow  the  seed  for  this  purpose,  a  drill  with  8  inch 
spaces  should  be  used,  and  each  alternate  spout 
should  be  plugged  up,  or  stopped  in  some  manner. 
In  the  absence  of  a  grain  drill,  an  experimental 
piece  of  wheat  may  be  sown,  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  by  the  use  of  a  garden  seed  drill,  properly 
arranged  for  the  work.  The  cultivation  of  the 
wheat  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  rows  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible,  and  it  should  be  repeated  twice  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  freezes,  and  at  least  once  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  for 
the  work.  It  is  safe  to  expect  the  yield  to  be 
doubled  ;  at  least  half  the  seed  is  saved,  and  the 
ground  is  cleaned  of  weeds.  If  grass  seed  is  to  be 
sown,  that  should  be  done  after  the  spring  cultiva¬ 
tion,  when  it  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed.  The 
completed  cultivator  is  shown  at  figure  2. 


A  Method  of  Using  a  Roller. 

- - 

The  engraving  shows  a  method  of  bitching  to  a 
roller,  which  is  recommended  as  preferable  to  using 
a  tongue.  When  uneven  ground  is  rolled,  the 
roller  falling  into  hollows,  causes  the  tongue  to 
work  back  and  forth,  sometimes  so  violently,  as  to 
strike  and  injure  the  horses.  This  trouble  is  a- 
voided,  by  use  of  the  chain  and  hooks.  This  method 
is  much  cheaper  than  the  tongue,  which  requires  a 
strong,  and  comparatively  costly  frame.  Each 
horse  is  hitched  to  the  chain  separately,  but  neither 
can  take  more  or  less  than  his  share  of  the  work, 
without  drawing  the  roller  out  of  line,  and  show¬ 
ing  the  irregularity ;  so  that  the  objection  which 
might  occur  at  first  sight,  is  really  without  force. 
The  driver  will  be  obliged  to  keep  the  horses  work¬ 
ing  equally,  to  cause  the  roller  to  move  in  a  straight 


A  CHEAP  CLOD  ROLLER. 


line.  The  roller  here  shown,  consists  of  a  white- 
oak  log,  7  feet  long  and  26  inches  in  diameter.  An 
iron  "pin,  with  a  large  head,  is  driven  into  each  end, 
the  draft  chain  is  hooked  to  each  pin,  and,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving,  an  iron  bar  spreads  the  chain. 


Which  Is  the  Most  Prolific  Corn  ? — It  is  a 

question  worth  considering  in  what  direction  we 
shall  “breed ”  our  seed  corn.  Whether  it  is  better 
to  encourage  a  growth  of  one  large  ear  upon  each 
monstrous  coarse  stalk,  or  aim  at  getting  two  or 
more  smaller  ears,  upon  a  medium  sized  stalk,  one 
which  may  be  used  for  fodder,  and  thus  allow  the 
whole  plant  to  be  utilized.  In  the  West,  the  aim  is 
to  have  one  large  ear,  of  which  100  will  produce  a 
bushel  of  shelled  com  at  least.  In  the  East,  some 
corn  growers  are  striving  to  “breed  ”  a  corn  which 
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shall  produce  three  or  more  ears  upon  a  stalk,  of 
which  150  will  yield  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  With 
three  ears  upon  a  stalk  of  this  character,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  product  will  be, at  least  double  that 
of  the  larger-eared  variety.  In  addition  to  this  gain, 
the  stalk  of  the  smaller  variety  is  not  so  coarse,  and 
may  be  nearly  all  consumed,  and  the  ears  are  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  for  feeding  whole,  or  for  cutting  into 
chaff  together  with  the  stalks. '  These  items  should 
all  be  taken  into  account,  in  determining  to  what 
end  we  shall  direct  our  efforts,  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  this;  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  crops. 


Killing  Domestic  Animals. 


Animals  are  often  killed  in  a  needlessly  cruel 
manner,  partly  from  thoughtlessness,  but  mostly 
from  ignorance.  Every  farmer  is  likely  to  be  called 


upon  to  terminate  the  life  of  some  animal ;  it  may 
be  for  food,  or  because  some  serious  injury  or  fatal 
disease,  makes  it  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  its  life. 
There  are  three  principal  methods  of  killing  ani¬ 
mals  :  1st.  Cutting  the  throat  without  firot  produc 
ing  insensibility  ;  a  method  adhered  to  with  such 
tenacity  by  the  Jews  ;  2d.  Rendering  the  animal  in¬ 
sensible  by  a  blow  upon  the  head,  or  by  piercing  a 
portion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  column,  by  means  of 
a  sharp  instrument,  followed  by  bleeding  by  cutting 
the  throat.  3d.  By  the  use  of  Anaesthetics,  as  Eth¬ 
er,  or  Chloroform,  to  render  the  animal  insensible, 
or  if  small  to  kill  it  entirely. 

The  first  method  is  to  be  condemned  for  its  cru¬ 
elty  ;  and  because  it  injures  the  flesh,  if  the  animal 
is  killed  for  food.  All  intelligent  butchers  under¬ 
stand  that  the  quality  of  the  meat  is  influenced  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  animal  is  slaughtered. 
Anything  like  prolonged  fear  or  torture  promotes 
secretions  which  act  deleteriously  upon  the  flesh. 
In  the  second  method,  the  practice  of  “  pithing,” 
which  consists  in  producing  a  sudden  shock  to  the 
whole  nervous  system,  by  piercing  a  small  portion 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain — known  to  anat¬ 
omists  as  the  medulla  oblongata — with  a  sharp  instru¬ 
ment,  is  probably  the  most  humane  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  insensibility :  in  this  operation  the  man 
stands  upon  a  platform  above  the  animal,  and  gives 
a  single  thrust  of  the  spud.  The  animal  falls  in¬ 
stantly,  without  a  struggle,  after  which  it  is  bled 
by  cutting  the  throat.  This  excellent  method  is 
followed  in  the  best  large  slaughter  houses,  but 
it  requires  great 
skill  on  the  part  of 
the  one  who  wields 
the  spud,  and  for 
this  reason  is  not 
practicable  for  gen¬ 
eral  use  among 
farmers,  who,  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  kill 
but  few  animals. 

Eor  general  prac¬ 
tice,  a  sharp  and 
vigorous  blow  up¬ 
on  the  head,  with 
an  axe  or  maul,  is 
the  best.  The  end 
to  be  reached  is 
the  derangement 
of  the  brain,  as  pig  2 — head  of  house. 
consciousness,  and 

sensibility  to  pain,  remain  as  long  as  this  is  un¬ 
impaired  ;  therefore  the  blow  should  be  directed  at 
the  brain.  In  killing  an  animal  in  this  manner, 
many  strike  too  low,  and  fail  to  bring  the  animal  to 
the  ground  at  the  first  blow,  thus  causing  a  need¬ 
less  prolonging  of  pain.  Figure  1  shows  the  locali¬ 
ty  of  the  brain  in  the  horse,  as  seen  in  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  view  of  the  skull.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
point,  a,  is  the  place  to  strike,  and  not  b. 


Figure  2  shows  a  front  view  of  a  horse’s  head, 
with  the  point,  a,  which  is  ordinarily  covered  by  the 
tip  of  the  fore-lock,  and  is  at  the  intersection  of 
the  lines  running  from  the  base  of  each  ear  to  the 
eye  on  the  opposite  side.  Figure  3  shows  a  cross- 
section  of  the  skull  of  an  ox.  The  brain,  c,  is  small¬ 
er  than  in  the  horse,  and  protected  bv  thicker  fron¬ 
tal  bones.  Figure  4,  a,  gives  the  point  to  be  aimed 
at  where  the  blow  should  be  struck,  and  that  is  at 
the  intersection  of  the  lines  joining  the  base  of  the 
horn  and  the  opposite  eye.  The  point  is  not  “  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes”  as  may  be  seen  by  the  position  of 
b,  in  figure  3.  There  is  no  brain  below  the  surface 
between  the  eyes.  In  all  cases  the  head  should  be 
securely  fastened,  and  it  is  advisable  to  blindfold 
the  animal.  In  the  far  West,  where  good  marks¬ 
men  are  the  rule,  slaughtering  is  frequently  done 
with  the  rifle.  In  proper  hands  this  method  is  to 
be  commended  as  sudden  and  painless,  but  no  one 
!  who  is  not  a  “  dead  shot  ”  should  attempt  it,  as  a 
wounded  and  infuriated  ox  may  be  a  source  of  much 
trouble.  A  small  animal  should  be  treated  as  mer¬ 
cifully  as  a  large  one,  and  be  made  instantaneously 
insensible.  Caires,  sheep,  and  swine,  are  usually 
tortured  by  throat-cutting,  when  a  single  sharp 
blow  upon  the  head  would  end  their  misery  ;  the 
throat  can  then  be  cut,  and  the  bleeding  accom¬ 
plished.  To  “stick”  a  hog  so  that  it  will  die  by 
inches  is  altogether  wrong.  A  few  judicious  blows 
with  an  axe  will  make  the  hog-killing  day  a  far  more 
humane  and  less  noisy  one  in  many  a  farmer’s  yard. 

The  third  method,  taking  life  by  the  use  of  anaes¬ 
thetics,  is  difficult  and  expensive  with  large  ani¬ 
mals,  and  is  rarely  practised  with  small  ones, 
though  where  it  is  necessary  to  end  the  life  of  a  dog, 


cat,  or  other  pet  animal,  it  may  be  resorted  to.  The 
animal,  if  placed  in  a  small  tight  box,  with  a  sponge 
or  cloth  wet  with  Ether,  or  Chloroform,  will  soon 
become  insensible,  and  die  with  no  suffering. 


Fattening  Poultry  for  Market. 

- - 

No  fowl  over  two  years  old  should  be  kept  in  the 
poultry  yard,  except  for  some  special  reason.  An 
extra  good  mother,  ora  finely  feathered  bird  that 
is  desirable  as  a  breeder,  may  be  preserved 
until  10  years  old  with  advantage,  or  at  least  so 
long  as  she  is  serviceable.  But  ordinary  hens  and 
cocks  should  be  fattened  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  for  market.  Feeding  for  this  purpose  may  be 
begun  now.  When  there  is  a  room  or  shed  that 
can  be  closed,  the  fowls  may  be  confined  there. 
The  floor  should  be  covered  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  fine  sawdust,  dry  earth,  sifted  coal  ashes, 
or  clean  sand.  The  food  should  be  given  four 
times  a  day,  and  clean  water  be  always  before  the 
fowls.  A  dozen  or  more  fowls  may  be  put  at  once 
in  this  apartment,  so  that  there  may  not  be  too 
mauy  ready  to  sell  at  one  time.  The  best  food  for 
rapid  fattening,  for  producing  well  flavored  flesh 
and  rich  fat,  is  buckwheat  meal,  mixed  with  sweet 
skimmed  milk,  into  a  thick  mush.  A  teaspoonful 
of  salt  should  be  stirred  in  the  food  for  a  dozen 
fowls.  Two  weeks  feeding  is  sufficient  to  fatten 
the  fowls,  when  they  should  be  shipped  for  sale 
without  delay,  and  another  lot  put  up  for  feeding. 
If  the  shed  is  kept  dark  and  cool,  as  it  should  be, 
the  fowls  will  fatten  all  the  quicker  for  it. 

Tl»e  Cost  of  Soiling  Catlle.— The  supposed 
large  amount  of  extra  labor  involved  in  soiling 
cattle  upon  green  fodder  crops,  cut  and  carried  to 
them  in  yards  or  barns,  is  the  greatest  objection 
urged  against  the  system.  While  a  certain  amount 
of  extra  labor  is  needed,  this  is  by  no  means  so  on¬ 
erous  or  so  costly,  as  to  overcome  the  advantages 
of  the  system.  By  the  use  of  a  one-horse  mower, 


hay  rake  and  wagon,  green  rye,  clover,  oats  or  mil¬ 
let,  sufficient  for  a  day’s  fodder  for  20  cows,  can  be 
mowed,  gathered,  loaded  and  hauled  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  stable  in  one  hour,  by  a  smart  boy  of 
14  or  15  years.  The  labor  of  feeding,  watering  and 


Fig.  4.— head  of  ox. 


cleaning  the  cattle,  will  occupy  two  hours  more. 
If  half  a  day  is  thus  taken  up,  it  will  cost  about  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  day  per  cow,  for  the  labor.  The 
saving  of  manure  will  more  than  pay  this,  and  there 
are  other  savings  about'  the  system,  which  will  sum 
up  in  all  to  a  respectable  profit.  It  is  on  small 
farms  that  the  advantage  of  soiling  is  the  greatest. 


How  Domestication  has  Modified  the 
Hog’s  Head. 

Probably  no  part  of  any  domestic  animal  has 
undergone  greater  modifications,  both  in  internal 
structure  and  outward  form,  than  the  head  of  the 
hog.  Indeed,  the  whole  body  of  the  animal  has 
changed  so  wonderfully,  that  the  wild  hog  and  our 
finest  specimens  of  the  improved  breeds,  would 
hardly  be  thought  to  be  the  wild  and  domesticated 
forms  of  the  same  species.  As  Darwin,  in  his  won¬ 
derful  work,  “Animals  and  Plants  Under  Domesti¬ 
cation,”  says :  “The  whole  of  the  exterior  of  the 
skull  in  all  its  parts  has  been  altered ;  the  hinder 
surface,  instead  of  slopiug  backwards,  is  directed 
forwards,  entailing  many  changes  in  other  parts ; 
the  front  of  the  head  is  deeply  concave,  etc.”  As 
to  the  teeth,  the  incisors,  or  “nippers,”  do  not 
touch,  in  the  domesticated  hog,  and  the  canine 


WILD  BOAR  AND  DOMESTIC  HOG. 


teeth  are  small  and  differently  situated  from  what 
they  are  in  his  savage  ancestors.  In  the  highly 
domesticated  animal  its  head  is  much  shortened. 
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so  that  its  ratio  to  the  body  is  as  one  to  eleven, 
while  in  the  wild  hog  the  long  head,  with  its  for¬ 
midable  snout,  is  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  animal.  Why  should  the  head  of  the  hog,  es¬ 
pecially,  undergo  such  remarkable  changes  in  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  wild  to  the  domestic  state  ? — To  an¬ 
swer  this  question, 
we  must  remember 
that  the  wild  hog. 
in  his  search  for 
food,  is  obliged  to 
do  much  plowing, 
or  “rooting,”  in 
the  earth,  and  that 
this  requires  the 
exercise  of  strong 
and  long  muscles, 
as  well  as  a  long 
and  pointed  head. 

The  cultivated 
races  no  longerfind 
it  necessary  to  root 
in  the  earth, and  the 
muscles  required 
by  the  wild  animal 
in  this  work  be¬ 
come  inactive,  and 
diminish  in  size  from  disuse.  The  long  snout  is  no 
longer  essentia],  and  it,  by  degrees,  shortens  into  the 
stub  nose  which  we  see  in  the  improved  breeds.  At 
the  same  time  other  organic  changes  have  been  made, 
and  we  find  the  whole  head  modified  to  suit  the 
weaker  muscles,  shorter  nose,  and  the  new  outward 
conditions.  Again,  man  has,  during  all  these  cen¬ 
turies,  bred  the  hog  for  a  special  purpose,  namely, 
flesh  and  fat,  and  the  head  has  been  modified  to 
suit  the  tendencies  of  the  rest  of  the  body— and 
fat  abounds  wherever  it  can  find  a  place  of  deposit. 

The  most  highly  improved  pigs  of  to-day  would 
find  it  a  severe  task  to  get  their  living  in  the  rough 
way  of  their  wild  ancestors  ;  but  should  they  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  continue  outside  of  man’s  care,  each  gen¬ 
eration  would  acquire  characters  which  would  bet¬ 
ter  and  better  fit  it  to  surrounding  circumstances, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  the  rooting  organ  would 
again  appear  in  all  its  strength  and  utility — the 
swine  would  have  run  wild.  We  give,  for  the  sake 
of  the  contrast,  a  head  of  the  wild  hog,  and  one  as 
modified  by  the  conditions  which  man  has  imposed. 


The  Value  of  Cross-bred  Sheep. 


To  the  general  farmer  there  is  most  profit  in 
rearing  grades.  This  is  true  of  any  animal;  whether 


beef  cattle,  dairy  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  or  poultry,  it 
is  the  grade  that  pays  the  farmer  best.  There  must 
be  pure-bred  6tock,  to  supply  the  material  for  the 
grades,  but  breeding  of  pure-bred  animals,  and  of 
grades  for  market  purposes,  must  be  kept  distinct. 
This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  western  grazing  bus¬ 
iness  in  which  the  coarse  Texan  cows  are  crossed 
with  pure  Shorthorn,  or  Hereford,  bulls,  and  the 
progeny  are  sent  to  Europe,  to  compete  with  the 
best  butchers’  cattle  there.  Grades  are  larger  and 
more  productive  than  the  pure-bred  animals,  and 
as  they  cost  less,  there  is  the  more  profit  in  them. 

In  regard  to  sheep,  this  is  thoroughly  well  proved. 
Grade  Merino  wool,  is  more  profitable  than  the  r 
pure-bred,  and  the  carcass  of  a  cross-bred  sheep  is 
better  mutton.  The  Merino,  or  common  Grade 
Merino,  make  perhaps  the  best  foundation  for  a 
farmer’s  sheep,  when  crossed  with  South-down,  or 
Hampshire-down  ;  the  produce  is  a  plump,  fat,  but 
smallish  lamb,  with  the  black  face  and  legs,  so 
popular  in  the  market;  crossed  with  a  Cotswold 
ram,  the  lambs  are  large,  and  when  six  months  old, 
will  weigh  more  than  the  dams ;  and  the  fleece  is 
in  demand  for  both  clothing  and  for  combing  pur¬ 


poses.  As  mutton,  this  cross  is  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  ;  the  South-down,  which  is  really,  when  pure,  the 
best  mutton,  is  neither  so  large  in  carcass,  nor  do 
its  grades,  under  the  best  of  care,  give  either  the 
wool  or  the  meat,  that  the  Cotswold  grades  do. 

The  frequent  references  to  the  advantageous 


THE  CHICKEN  HOUSE. 

crossing  of  the  fine  and  coarse-wool  sheep,  which 
have  been  made  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  a 
few  years  past,  have  created  considerable  interest, 
and  many  persons  have  experimented  in  this  way. 
Joseph  Harris,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  well  known  to 
our  readers,  has  been  very  successful  in  thus  cross¬ 
ing  grade  Merinos  with  Cotswolds,  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  remarkably  fine  sheep  and  lambs.  Mr. 
J.  L.  Gerrish,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  has  also 
been  working  to  the  same  end,  sends  a  sample  of 
the  cross-wool,  of  which  we  have  made  an  engrav¬ 
ing.  This  wool,  as  may  be  seen,  is  of  considerable 
length,  some  being  five  inches  or  more,  and  while 
it  is  long  enough  for  combiug  purposes,  it  retains 
the  fineness  and  some  of  the  peculiar  curl  of  the 
Merino  wool.  This  cross-wool  is  valuable  for  man¬ 
ufacturing,  and  the  carcass  is  excellent  mutton. 


A  Breeding  House  for  Chickens. 

J.  H.  Kemp  of  Germantown,  Ohio,  whose  poultry 
house  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
June  last,  page  226,  has  been  much  commended, 
sends  us  a  plan  of  his  hatching  and  rearing  house, 
of  which  an  engraving  is  here  given.  The  house 
has  been  in  use  for  three  years,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  prove  to  be  convenient  and  healthful,  the 
loss  of  chicks,  having  been  but  two  in  a  hundred 
last  season,  which  was  exceptionally  unfavorable, 
as  the  average  loss,  during  the  whole  period,  has 
been  but  one  in  two  hundred  of  chicks  taken  from 
the  nest.  When  a  chick  is  safely  hatched,  and  is 
strong  enough  to  be  removed  to  the  coop,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  lost,  except  through 
carelessness,  or  faulty  management  while  in  the 
coops.  All  the  accidents  or  diseases,  which  kill 
tfie  chicks,  arise  in  this  way,  and  gapes,  which  is 
the  dreaded  evil  attendant  upon  young  broods,  is 
especially  a  result  of  bad  management,  while  in  the 


coop  or  runs.  A  good  method  of  constructing  and 
managing  the  coops  and  runs,  is  therefore  of  the 


greatest  importance.  The  building  in  question  is 
well  adapted  for  this  end.  It  is  13  x  1-1  feet  on  the 
ground,  9  feet  high  at  the  peak,  and  6  feet  at  the 
eaves.  There  are  two  windows  on  the  south  side, 
and  two  doors,  hung  to  open  outwards 
from  the  bottom.  A  roost  runs  all 
around  the  outer  edge,  which  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  accommodate  100  chicks,  and 
give  them  ample  room  ;  but  in  no  case 
are  more  than  100  chicks  kept  in  one 
house.  There  is  a  feeding  room,  3  feet 
high,  joining  the  house  at  the  south 
side,  and  one  foot  high  at  the  side  or 
eaves,  meeting  the  coops,  and  4  feet 
wide,  with  a  half  glass  roof  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  a  door  at  each  end  on  the  roof,  to 
clean  and  feed.  A  3-inch  hole  is  made 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  coop  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  room,  to  pass  feed  through.  The 
coops  used,  are  the  same  as  those  de-  2.— catch 
scribed  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  in  his  book  en-  B0ARI)- 
titled  “An  Egg  Farm,”  with  the  scantling,  used  to 
slide  the  coop  back,  sawed  off  so  as  to  let  the  coop 
meet  the  bars  of  the  feeding  room.  The  rear  end  of 
the  coop,  has  a  hole  large  enough  for  the  passage 
of  the  chicks  but  too  small  for  the  hen  ;  this  meets 
a  similar  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  feed  room.  When 
the  front  door  of  the  coop  is  open,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  the  chicks  can  pass  in  and  out  freely. 
The  building  is  used  as  a  hatching  room,  until 
needed  for  young  chicks.  No  chicks  are  hatched 
later  than  May.  The  young  birds  have  an  unlimited 
range,  except  on  cool  mornings,  when  they  are  re¬ 
strained  until  the  ground  is  dry  and  warm.  The 
house  is  cleaned  every  morning,  and  the  coops 
every  week  ;  the  coops  being  then  littered  with  dry 
earth.  Mr.  Kemp  has  never  had  a  case  of  gapes, 
or  any  other  disease  among  his  chickens,  which  is 
an  indication  that  his  place  is  well  arranged. 

Some  Wagon  Jacks. 

Mr.  Edwin  M.  Fairchild,  Lansing,  Mich.,  sends 
sketches  of  a  home-made  Wagon  Jack,  which  has 
been  in  constant  use  for  ten  years,  and  has  proved 
most  satisfactory.  The  drawings  were  made 
with  such  care,  the  measurement  being  placed 
upon  them,  that  the  engravings  tell  nearly  the 
whole  story.  Figure  1  shows  the  Jack  when  in 


position  to  hold  the  axle,  at  a.  When  not  in  use, 
the  lever  falls  down  out  of  the  way,  and  the  affair 
can  be  hung  up  in  a  handy  place.  Figure  2  show's 
the  “  catch  board,”  and  the  dimensions  proper  for  a 
Jack,  for  an  ordinary  wagon,  buggy,  etc.  It  is  so 
shaped  and  fastened  by  a  pin  between  the  upright 
parts  of  the  Jack,  that  it  is  pushed  in  position,  d,  by 
the  foot  at  c,  when  the  axle  is  raised  ;  and  falls 
back  of  its  own  accord  when  the  lever  is  raised  a 
trifle  to  let  the  wheel  down.  All  the  parts  are 
made  of  inch  stuff,  the  foot  board,  catch,  and  lever 
should  be  of  hard  wood  ;  the  upright  boards  be¬ 
tween  which  they  are  placed,  can  be  of  pine  or 
other  soft  wood.  Persons  who  see  this  simple  and 
convenient  wagon  jack  frequently  say,  “  Why 
don’t  you  get  it  patented?”  but  the  inventor  thinks 
that  such  simple  things,  which  any  one  can  make, 
ought  to  be  contributed  for  the  common  good,  and 
in  the  same  spirit  we  commend  it,  to  any  who 
may  be  in  need  of  a  good  wagon  jack. 

Another  Jack. — Since  the  above  was  in  type, 
we  have  seen  a  very  simple  and  effetive  Jack,  made 
by  Mr.  Karl  Schlueter,  of  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  This 
is  an  ingenious  combination  of  levers,  the  operation 
of  which  will  be  readily  understood  from  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  figures  3  aud  4.  It  may  be  readily  made 
from  a  few  pieces  of  14-in.  plank.  The  base,  A,  is 
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Fig.  4. —the  same  closed. 


34  in.  long  and  8  in  wide  ;  near  one  end  is  an  open¬ 
ing  which  admits  the  end  of  the  lever,  B,  which  is 
fastened  by  a  bolt,  upon  which  it  moves ;  this  is 

40  in.  long 
and  3  in.  wide, 
and  has  sever¬ 
al  stout  wood¬ 
en  or  iron 
pins,  upon 
which  the 
axle  of  the 
wagon  rests. 
At  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the 
base  is  the 
lever,  C,  fast¬ 
ened  below  by 
a  bolt ;  this  is  28  in.  long,  and  3  in.  wide  ;  between 
.Band  0  is  another  lever,  D,  28  in.  long,  and  2i  in. 
wide ;  this  plays  in  slots  in  B  and  C,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving ;  it  has  several  holes  near  each  end, 
to  allow  it  to  be  adjusted  as  desired  by  means  of 
strong  iron  pins  pass¬ 
ing  through  B  and 
C.  The  Jack  being 
placed  so  that  one  of 
the  pins  on  B  catches 
the  axle,  the  lever,  C, 
is  thrown  over  so 
that  its  upper  end 
rests  against  B,  as 
seen  in  figure  2  ;  this 
raises  B,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  axle,  and  the  Jack  is  so  locked  that 
the  greater  the  weight  the  firmer  it  is.  Throwing 
C  back  again  lowers  the  axle  and  releases  the  Jack. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers  and 
Mechanics. 

A  Calf  Muzzle.— Dr.  W.  A.  Neville,  sends  a 
model  of  a  muzzle,  to  prevent  a  calf  from  sucking 
the  cow  while  being  weaned.  It  is  made  of  a  piece 
of  board  4  inches  wide,  and  12  inches  long,  to  reach 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  nose  ;  a  cross  piece 
of  the  same  size,  is  fastened  as  shown  at  figure  1. 
Holes  are  made  in  the  latter  piece,  to  admit  of  a 
small  rope  or  a  strap,  to  fasten  it  to  the  head  of  the 
calf.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  muzzle,  a  few  screws 
or  nails  are  put  through,  projecting  outwards,  and 
are  filed  to  points.  When  the  calf  attempts  to  feed 
at  the  teat,  these  points  are  disagreeable  to  the 
cow,  and  she  will  not  stand  to  be  sucked.  In  a 
very  little  time,  the  calf  ceases  its  attempts. 

A  Feeding  Rack  for  Sheep. — “  A.  J.  H.,” 
Lemont,  Ill,  sends  a  method  of  building  a  feeding 
trough,  and  rack  for  sheep.  This  trough  is  1G  inches 
wide,  and  4  inches  deep,  with  cleats  nailed  across, 
near  the  ends  to  which  the  feet  or  supports  are  fas¬ 


tened.  The  rack  is  held  by  an  upright  piece  at 
each  end,  in  which  holes  are  bored ;  pins  are  in¬ 
serted  in  these  holes,  to  hold  the  rack  in  place 
above  the  box  when  grain  is  feed  to  the  sheep. 
The  sheep  can  feed  on  both  sides  of  the  rack,  if  it 
is  placed  in  a  yard,  or  the  middle  of  a  shed  ;  or  on 
one  side  only,  if  it  is  built  against  the  inside  of  a 
shed.  The  end  of  the  trough  is  shown  at  figure  2, 
and  a  side  view  of  the  same  is  given  at  figure.  3. 

Ax  End  Board  for  Wagons.— “A.  W.,”  Te- 


cumseh,  Mich.,  sends  drawings  of  an  end  board  for 
a  wagon  ;  by  which  corn  ears,  or  any  other  similar 
material,  may  be  easily  unloaded.  The  engravings, 
figures  4  and  5,  tell  the  whole  story.  The  board  is 


Fig.  4.— END  BOARD  CLOSED. 


attached  to  the  wagon  box  by  two  strong  hinges, 
and  the  ends  should  go  outside  of  the  box. 

A  Roofing  Stage,  by  “  R.  T.,”  Evergreen,  La., 
is  made  of  a  piece  of  2-inch  strap  iron,  or  old  tire, 
bent  as  shown  at  figure  9.  The  iron  is  twisted  in 
the  middle,  so  that  the  edge  is  turned  perpendicu¬ 
larly.  The  hook  at  one  end  holds  to  the  roof  strips, 
and  the  other  is  bolted  loosely  to  a  piece  of  2  x  6 
timber  as  long  as  may  be  desired  ;  the  whole  length 
of  the  roof,  if  thought  proper,  but  not  too  long. 
Several  holes  may  be  punched  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  strap,  so  as  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  stage. 
The  2x6  strip  serves  as  a  guide  to  lay  the  shingles, 
shakes,  or  boards,  on  the  roof,  and  a  stage  to  sup¬ 
port  the  workman.  As  the  bolts  are  loose,  one  end 
may  be  raised  at  a  time  when  it  is  to  be  moved  for 
another  row  of  shingles. 


Success  with  Sheep. 


Many  successful  ventures  have  been  made  in 
sheep-herding  in  the  West,  but  more  have  resulted 
in  loss.  To  prevent  risk,  there  should  be  no  ven¬ 
tures.  A  venture  is  of  necessity  a  risk,  and  sheep- 
herding  is  a  staple' 
business,  that,  if 
entered  judiciously, 
should  have  no  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  venture 
about  it.  Otherwise 
the  risks  are  so  great, 
that  failure  is  almost 
certain.  If  a  man 
understands  the  man¬ 
agement  of  sheep, and 
is  possessed  of  busi¬ 
ness  habits,  he  may 
go  to  keeping  sheep, 
with  every  probabili¬ 
ty  of  overcoming  every  adverse  obstacle  that  may 
confront  him.  If  he  has  had  no  experience,  every 
probability  is  against  success.  It  is  not  enough  that 
one  has  the  means  to  purchase  a  flock,  and  provide 
every  requirement  for  their  care  ;  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  exigences,  which  will  arise,  when  damage  will 
be  sustained  if  proper  precautions  or  remedies  are 
not  used.  If  a  man  desires  to  invest  money  in  the 


Fig.  8. — BOLT  ON  DOOR. 


A  Spring,  and  Hinged  Latch,  for  gates  and 
doors,  is  shown  at  figures  6,  7  and  8.  This  latch  is 
the  invention  of  P.  H.  Hough,  of  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J., 
but  is  not  patented,  and  is  free  to  be  used  by  all, 
who  have  the  ingenuity  to  make  it,  or  may  em¬ 
ploy  a  blacksmith  to  do  it  for  them.  The  bolt 
is  shown  at  figure 6;  the  box  for  the  bolt  at  figure  7, 


Fig.  5. — END  BOARD  OPEN. 


and  the  bolt  as  attached  to  a  gate  or  door, at  figure  8. 
The  bolt  is  hinged  in  the  middle,  so  that  it  opens 
backwards  only,  and  is  returned  to  its  place  after 
opening,  by  the  spring  fixed  to  the  back.  When 
the  door  is  opened,  a  strong  push  is  given,  sufficient 
to  move  the  spring,  and  permit  the  hinge  to  work. 
When  the 
door  is 
closed,  the 
edge  of  this  Jj| 
striking  the  „ 

bevel  of  the  FlS'  C'-THE  B0LT' 

bolt,  the  latter  is  pushed  back  into  the  box,  sliding 
upon  the  pin  in  the  box,  and  which  moves  in  the 
slot  of  the  bolt ;  and  pressing  upon  the  spring  fitted 
in  the  rear  end  of  the  bolt.  The  spring  causes  the 
bolt  to  shoot  back  again,  as  far  as  the  pin  in  the 
slot  permits  it,  which  enables  it  to  hold  the  door 
shut,  until  it  is  forcibly  pushed  open  again.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  bolt  is  not  intended  as  a  per¬ 
manent  fastening,  but  will  be  found  useful  upon 

gates,  and  in¬ 
ner  doors,  or 
where  sepa¬ 
rate  locks  are 
used,  to  se¬ 
cure  outer 
doors.  The 
principal  convenience  seems  to  be,  that  no  handles 
are  required  for  the  doors,  when  this  bolt  is  used. 


Fig.  7. — BOX  FOR  BOLT. 


Fig.  9.— ROOFING  STAGE  IIOOK. 

business,  and  can  procure  an  experienced  partner, 
in  whose  integrity  he  can  place  confidence,  he  may 
do  well  with  his  venture,  for  it  is  a  venture ;  but 
there  must  be  economical  purchase  at  the  outset ; 
a  good  range  with  water,  timber  shelter,  and  grass 
for  hay ;  intelligent  breeding,  careful  supervision, 
judicious  feeding,  a  well  defined  plan,  and  if 
there  is  a  partnership,  a  clear  and  simple  written 
contract  should  be  made  out,  so  that  no  dispute 
can  arise  as  to  division  on  profits,  risks,  or  losses. 


lixport  of  Provisions  and.  Brcadstuffs.- 

The  export  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products  to 
foreign  countries  continues  to  increase,  and  the 
promise  for  the  coming  year  is  even  more  encour¬ 
aging  than  that  of  last  season.  Another  unsatis¬ 
factory  harvest  is  impending  in  England  and  in 
France,  and  the  supply  by  which  the  deficiency  in 
both  countries  is  to  be  made  up  is  expected  from 
America.  Both  good  and  evil  grow  out  of  this. 
The  people  generally  are  assured  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  of  all  kinds  without  any  inconveni¬ 
ent  rise  in  prices ;  so  far,  good  results.  But  the 
farmers  are  in  an  unhappy  predicament.  As  some 
rise  in  the  values  of  food  is  inevitable,  the  wages 
of  the  laborers  advance  in  proportion,  and  the  rents 
of  farms  must  be  paid,  for  the  land-owner  has  a 
first  lien  on  the  crops  for  his  demands.  With  short 
crops  for  some  years,  the  English  and  French  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  brought  near,  if  not  quite  to,  financial 
ruin.  Hundreds  of  English  farmers  have  become 
bankrupt,  and  great  distress  has  come  upon  the 
agricultural  class.  While  we  can  not  but  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  sufferers,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  be 
otherwise  than  gratified  that  we  are  able  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  general  population,  and  to  avert, 
by  meaus  of  our  abundant  crops,  the  danger  of 


famine  and  starvation  to  thousands  of  poor  people 
who  never  know  what  it  is  to  have  more  than  a 
single  day’s  supply  of  food  ahead  of  their  wants. 


'JTSje  tPlague  of  allies.- Some  mitigation  of  the 
plague  of  flics,  which  torments  the  cattle  and 
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horses  in  the  stables  at  this  season,  may  be  pro¬ 
cured,  by  fumigation,  or  as  backwoodsmen  say, 
“a  smudge.”  A  dense  smoke  may  be  made  by 
various  methods.  Dried  cow-dung  burned  upon 
a  pan  of  live  coals,  produces  a  thick,  pungent 
smoke,  which  will  soon  clear  a  stable  of  the 
pests.  Common  tar,  burned  by  stirring  it  with 
an  iron  rod  heated  to  a  dull  red,  so  as  not  to  inflame 
it,  will  make  a  thick 
smoke,  which  is  not 
only  disagreeable  to 
flies,  but  is  regarded  as 
a  purifier  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  deodorizer 
as  well.  To  keep  the 
stables  clean  and  free 
from  strong  odors,  it  is 
well  to  use  on  the  floors 
a  plentiful  sprinkling  of 
ground  gypsum,  or  a  solution  made  by  dissolving 
one  pound  of  Copperas,  in  a  pailful  of  water,  and 
freely  scattered  around,  will  be  a  useful  disinfectant. 


Fig.  1. — THE  BOT-FLY. 


Fig.  2. — FEMALE. 


The  Horse  Bot-Fly,  and  Its  Ways. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago,  we  gave  a  history  of  the 
Bot-fly,  with  illustrations  ;  but  ten  years  in  the  life 
of  a  journal  like  ours,  brings  an  almost  entirely 
new  set  of  readers,  and  inquiries  from  recent  comers 
occasionally  make  it  necessary  to  treat  subjects 
of  such'  general  interest  as  the  Bot-fly  anew, 
as  the  new  generation  can  not  be,  as  a  general 
thing,  referred  to  back  volumes.  The  Horse 
Bot-Fly,  ( Gastrophilm  equi),  belongs  to  the  great 
family  of  Diptera  —  the  two-winged  insects.  The 
most  familliar  examples  of 
these,  are  the  troublesome 
horse-flies  and  mosquitoes. 

The  Bot-Fly,  figure  1,  is  brown 
in  color,  and  about  the  size  of 
a  honey  bee,  and  when  on  the 
wing  it  might  be  mistaken  for 
one.  The  body  of  the  female  is 
morp  tapering  than  that  of  the  male,  figure  2  ;  she 
deposites  her  many  eggs  singly  upon  the  hairs  of 
the  lower  jaw,  ueck,  and  forward  legs  of  the  horse. 
The  long  and  blunt  ended  eggs,  figure  3,  are  so  se¬ 
curely  glued  to  the  hairs,  as  to  be  removed  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  eggs  hatch  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  the  tickling  sensation  produced  by  the 
young  maggot,  induces  the  horse  to  bite  and  lick  the 
places  where  they  are,  and  they  thus  pass  into  his 
mouth  and  stomach.  The 
Bots,  as  the  maggots  are 
called,  are  short  and 
fleshy,  of  a  whitish  color, 
becoming  brown  by  age. 
They  are  provided  with 
hooks  around  the  mouth, 
and  rows  of  spines  about 
the  body, by  both  of  which 
they  fasten  themselves  to 
the  lining  of  the  stomach, 
and  sometimes  to  the  in¬ 
testines  of  the  horse.  Fig¬ 
ure  4  shows  a  number  of  these  larvae  partly  buried 
in  depressions  which  they  have  made.  After  re¬ 
maining  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  the  Bots  pass 
away  from  the  horse,  bury  themselves  in  the  dung, 
and  assume  the  dormant  pupa  state  (figure  5),  in 
which  they  remain  until  “fly  time”  comes  again. 

When  the  maggots  are  attached  to  the  stomach 
in  large  numbers,  they 
may  impair  digestion, 
and  in  the  worst  cases 
even  produce  death. 

The  common  belief 
that  Bots  eat  through 
the  coats  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  is  not  well  sustain¬ 
ed.  In  general  they  do 
not  eat  the  wall  of  the 
stomach  but  irritate  it 
and  cause  a  formation  GRTJBS  IN  stomach- 

of  pus  and  other  excretions  upon  which  they  feed. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  Bots  from  other 
sources  of  stomach  irritation.  If  the  tongue  is  red, 
The  horse  keeps  extending  its  head  and  raising  its 


Fig.  3.— EGGS  ON  HAIRS. 


lip,  and 


I 

Fig.  5, 


when  it 


the  maggots  are  found  to  pass  out  with  the 
dung,  it  is  a  clear  case  of  the  Bots.  So 
far  as  known,  nothing  can  effectually  re¬ 
move  the  troublesome  parasite  from  its 
hold  when  once  fastened  in  the  stomach. 
The  various  worm  medicines  are  of  little 
avail.  The  animal  must  be  well  fed,  and  a 
dose  of  physic  will  help  remove  of  the  Bots 
is  time  for  them  to  change  their  residence. 


The  System  of  American  Agriculture. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  taunted  by  foreign  ag¬ 
ricultural  journals  about  our  low  average  produc¬ 
tion  of  grain  and  other  crops,  and  the  very  large 
products  of  some  English  farmers  have  been  held 
up  as  examples  for  us  to  follow.  English  farmers 
boast  of  60  to  70  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and 
yet  American  wheat,  averaging  a  miserable  12  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  is  sold  in  the  English  markets  in  suc¬ 
cessful  competition  with  their  much  heavier  crops. 
Tru’v,  “  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong,”  but  the  skillful  adaptation  of  means 
tc  ends,  and  doing  the  best  with  what  we  have,  are 
more  conducive  to  success  than  brilliant  show.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  American  farmer  could  profitably 
produce  50  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  It  is  not  a 
part  of  our  system  to  do  that.  We  can  do  some 
things,  and  having  learned  what  we  can  do,  we  have 
gone  to  work  and  done  it  well.  We  have  learned 
to  work  cheaply,  and  effectively,  and  the  system 
under  which  we  hove  worked,  wrought  out  by 
force  of  circumstances  rather  than  by  choice,  has 
led  us  to  success.  The  English  agricultural  journals 
now  no  longer  slight  our  averages,  but  are  free  to 
confess  that  the  defeat  in  agricultural  enterprise  of 
English  farmers  must  be  “  due  to  causes  which  are 
inherent  in  themselves  and  in  their  ways  of  con¬ 
ceiving  and  carrying  out  their  work.”  Probably 
the  cause,  or  one  of  the  causes,  could  be  pointed 
out  from  this  side.  If  American  farmers  employed 
laborers  to  do  their  work,  while  they  rode  out  to 
supervise  them  and  give  orders,  and  twice  a  year 
were  to  pay  out  to  the  owners  of  their  farms  in 
rent  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  average  fee  simple 
value  of  their  farms,  there  might  be  as  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  and  great  distress  here,  as  there  is  just  now 
with  them.  Our  system  of  agriculture  is  a  simple 
one.  The  American  farmer  is  his  own  landlord,  and 
is  not  above  holding  his  own  plow  or  driving  his 
own  reaper.  He  is  obliged  to  do  this  whether  he  be 
willing  or  not ;  for  if  he  has  a  good  capable  work¬ 
man  to  do  it  for  him  for  a  few  years,  this  same 
workman  will  soon  be  the  owner  of  a  farm  himself, 
and  at  work  on  his  own  account.  In  this  country 
a  farm  laborer  who  remains  a  laborer,  must  be  a 
poor  inefficient  workman,  or  he  would  soon  be  his 
own  employer.  The  scarcity  of  labor  forces  the 
farmer  to  use  labor-saving  machinery,  and  that 
cheapens  his  products.  This  is  our  system,  and  it 
is  one  that  has  given  us  the  control  of  the  world’s 
markets,  just  now  at  least,  and  perhaps  permanent¬ 
ly.  There  is  nothing  for  us  to  complain  of  in  this. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  cause  for  gratification  that, 
by  industry  and  skillful  management,  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  our  business  ;  and  it  is  a  warning  to  us 
that  we  must  hold  what  we  have  gained  by  renewed 
industry  and  economy  in  our  management.  We 
have  probably  before  us  a  period  of  small  profits, 
and  one  calling  for  close  management.  We  have 
had  our  good  time  in  some  past  years  ;  we  must 
now  take  our  turn  of  a  few  lean  but  still  healthful 
years,  which  are  before,  and  may  soon  be  upon,  us. 


A  Farmers’  Club.— A  correspondent  informs 
us  that  a  Farmers’  Club  has  been  started  at  Fair- 
hill,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa,  on  July  10th  last,  and  that  it 
would  not  have  been  formed  but  for  the  advice 
given  in  the  American  Agriculturist.  We  have  just 
one  bit  of  advice  to  give  now  that  the  Club  is 
formed.  Have  as  few  rules  as  possible,  and  dis¬ 
cuss  them  as  little  as  possible.  There  will  almost 
always  be  in  such  a  body  one  or  two  who  should  be 
in  the  Legislature  ;  they  are  great  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  “parliamentary  usage,”  and  manage  to 
waste  valuable  time  which  should  be  devoted  to 
agricultural  topics.  A  body  of  earnest  farmers 
need  few  if  any  rules  to  keep  them  in  order.  We 


wish  the  Fairhill  Club  much  success,  and  hope  it 
may  not  be  troubled  by  these  expounders  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  law.  W.  H.  Pounds  is  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  W.  Curtis,  Secretary,  of  this  new  Society. 


A  Brace  for  a  Kicking  Horse. 

Those  so  unfortunate  as  to  own  a  kicking  horse 
know  something  of  the  patience  that  it  requires  to 
get  along  with  it— and  will  welcome  anything 
which  will  prevent  the  kicking  and  finally  effect  a 
cure.  The  writer  knew  a  horse,  which  was  so  bad 
a  kicker  that  after  various  trials,  and  after  passing 


% 

Fig.  1.— horse’s  head  with  brace  attached. 

through  many  hands,  and  getting  worse  all  the 
time,  to  be  perfectly  cured  in  the  course  of  three 
months  by  the  use  of  the  device  here  given.  This 
is  a  simple  brace,  which  acts  upon  the  fact  that  if 
the  head  be  kept  up,  the  horse  can  not  kick.  A 
kicking  horse  is  like  a  balance,  when  one  end  goes 
up,  the  other  must  go  down.  The  brace,  shown  in 
place  in  figure  1,  and  se¬ 
parate  in  figure  2,  consists 
of  a  %-inch  iron  rod, 
which  may  be  straight,  or 
for  the  looks,  bent  into 
a  graceful  curve.  It  is 
forked  at  both  ends ;  the 
two  divisions  of  the  up¬ 
per  end  are  fastened  to 
the  two  rings  of  the  bit, 
while  the  lower  ends  fit 
upon  the  lower  portion  of 
theoollar  and  hames.  The 
upper  ends  can  best  be 
fastened  to  the  bit  by 
winding  with  wire,  which 
should  be  done  smoothly, 
so  as  not  wear  upon  the 
mouth.  The  lower  end 
is  secured  by  means  of  a 
strap  fastened  to  the 
upper  loop,  and  passing 
around  the  collar  is  buck¬ 
led  through  the  hole  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  end  of  the  brace.  The  brace 
need  not  be  taken  from  the  bit  in  unharnessing. 
Any  blacksmith  can  make  such  a  brace,  taking  care 
to  have  it  of  the  proper  length  to  fit  the  particular 
horse.  Keep  its  head  at  about  the  bight  as  when 
“checked  up,”  and  the  horse  will  soon  be  cured. 


Fig.  2.— THE  BRACE. 


A  Talk  About  Strawberries. 

“Hudson’s  Bay,”  “Crimson  Cone,”  “Keene’s 
Seedling,”  “Methven  Scarlet,”  “Baltimore  Scar¬ 
let,”  and  a  few  others  were  the  varieties  with  which 
our  strawberry  experience  began.  It  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  either  of  these  now.  Then  came 
“novey’s  Seedling” — and  what  an  improvement 
it  was  upon  all  others  !  We  had  strawberries  then 
with  a  strawberry  flavor,  and  whoever  had  the 
“  Hovey  ”  knew  what  a  strawberry  should  be.  We 
do  not  often  see  or  hear  of  this  variety  now,  but 
where  is  its  equal  ? — Does  the  present  generation, 
except  those  who  now  and  then  get  a  taste  of  a 
wild  strawberry,  know  how  a  strawberry  ought  to 
taste  ?  Isn’t  it  about  time  to  give  up  the  musk- 
flavored  berries  of  the  “  Triomphe  de  Gaud  ”  order, 
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or  the  great,  coarse,  sour  things  with  no  special 
flavor  whatever  (we  could  name  a  dozen  to  which 
this  description  applies),  and  try  to  raise  straw¬ 


berries,  not  for  size,  but  for  quality  ?  As  we  look 
back  upon  the  past  thirty  years  of  strawberry  cul¬ 
ture,  we  can  see  no  improvement  in  the  direction 
of  quality.  Now  and  then  a  variety  has  appeared, 
like  “  Brooklyn  Scarlet,”  “Boston  Pine,”  or  “Burr’s 
New  Pine,”  of  superior  excellence  as  to  flavor,  but 
lack  of  productiveness,  lack  of  size,  or  lack  of 
something,  has  caused  them  to  be  dropped  from 
cultivation.  Whoever  will  give  us  a  fruit  equal  in 
all  respects  to  Hovey’s  Seedling,  without  its  faults, 
will  be  a  benefactor  to  his  race — at  least  that  por¬ 
tion  of  it  who  remember  how  strawberries  should 
taste.  With  this  reminiscence — some  of  our  friends 
will  call  it  a  “growl” — we  give  a  few  notes  upon 
some  of  the  morejreceut  strawberries  as  they  have 
appeared  in  our  own  grounds  and  elsewhere. 

Glendale ,  so-called  because  it  w’as  found  as  a 
chance  seedling  in  the  Glendale  Cemetery,  Akron, 
Ohio.  Our  first  acquaintance  with  this  fruit  was 
through  a  basket  of  it  brought  by  J.  T.  Lovett,  from 
his  “  Monmouth  Nursery,”  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  and 
we  afterwards  saw  it  growing  in  the  grounds  of  E.  P. 
Roe,  at  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.  The  carry¬ 
ing  qualities  of  this  variety  seemed  so  marked  (hat 
the  accompanying  engraving  was  made  from  the 
specimens,  which  Mr.  Lovett  says  were  from  plants 
in  ordinary  field  culture.  The  engraving  shows  the 
shape  and  average  size,  and  also,  what  seems  to  be 
a  peculiarity,  the  very  ample  calyx  or  “hull.”  This 
is  thought  to  furnish  protection  in  case  a  frost 
comes  while  the  berries  are  setting  ;  a  sufficient 
“  neck  ”  allows  of  its  ready  removal.  The  color  is 
a  rather  light  scarlet.  The  plant,  with  Mr.  Lovett 
and  Mr.  Roe,  is  remarkably  vigorous,  an  abundant 
bearer,  with  a  very  strong  fruit  stalk.  As  to  quali¬ 
ty,  that  depends  upon  one’s  standard.  As  straw¬ 
berries  run,  we  should  say  “good,”  but  not  “best  ”; 
still  quite  as  good  as  one  looks  for  in  a  market 
berry.  It  has  one  qualification  desirable  in  sIhov- 
berries — that  of  lateness.  The  “Kentucky”  lias 
heretofore  been  regarded  as  our  latest  variety,  but 
in  a  dry  season  it  ripens  almost  as  early  as  any. 
The  “  Glendale,”  according  to  Mr.  Lovett  (in  some 
notes  prepared  at  our  request),  in  two  years’  culti¬ 
vation,  is  fully  a  week  to  ten  days  later  in  time  of 


ripening  than  any  of  the  sorts  usually  cultivated, 
such  as  “  Wilson,”  “  Charles  Downing,”  “Monarch 
of  the  West,”  etc.  Mr.  Roe,  in  his  latest  catalogue, 


says  of  the  berries  :  “  Their  firmness  and  lateness, 
however,  may  make  them  valuable  for  market.” 

Sharpless.  —  No  berry  of  late 
years  has  been  so  generally 
praised  as  this,  and  if  it  sub¬ 
stantiated  all  that  has  been 
claimed  for  it,  it  would  indeed 
be  a  wonder.  In  our  experi¬ 
mental  rows,  one  could  pick  out 
the  “Sharpless”  at  a  distance, 
so  much  larger  were  the  plants 
than  all  others.  It  has  not  been 
long  enough  in  cultivation  for  all 
its  faults  to  be  learned.  We  can 
only  say  that  it  is  of  the  largest, 
and  the  handsomest ;  remarkably 
good,  as  well  as  unusually  firm 
for  so  large  a  berry.  It  has  this 
past  season  commended  itself  for 
general  trial.  Grown  in  separate 
stools,  it  promises  great  results. 

Golden  Defiance.— ■’This,  berry, 
to  judge  it  upon  Mr.  Roe’s 
grounds,  presents  the  unusual 
case  of  a  fruit  which  proves  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  claims  made  for  it. 

In  his  specimen  bed  the  amount 
of  fruit  was  wonderful,  the  clus¬ 
ters  filled  out  to  the  last  blos¬ 
som,  fruit  of  good  shape,  large 
enough,  handsome  in  Golor,  ap¬ 
parently  firm  enough  for  market, 
and  of  unusually  good  flavor.  It 
is  one  of  the  later  kinds.  Taking 
the  plant  as  we  saw  it,  and  its 
behavior  with  Mr.  Roe  in  former 
years  under  neglect,  we  regard  it 
of  such  promise  that  we  give  an 
engraving  of  an  average  cluster. 

Ducliesse  is  another  instance  of 
Mark  Tapley’s  “coming  out 
strong  under  difficulties.”  But 
little  has  been  said  about  it,  and  it  persists  in  speak¬ 
ing  for  itself.  On  our  grounds  it  was  the  earliest  and 
one  of  the  most  productive  of  over  a  dozen  varie¬ 


ties.  In  Mr.  Roe’s  specimen  bed,  from  which  no 
fruit  had  been  picked,  it  laid  in  piles,  a  marvel  of 
productiveness,  second  only  in  this  respect  to 

Crescent  Seedling. — Probably  no  strawberry,  new 
or  old,  can  equal  this  in  the  quantity  of  fruit  to  the 
acre.  When  the  fruit  is  grown,  we  prefer  to  let 
some  oue  else  eat  It.  Mr.  R.  says  that  “  berries  that 
ripen  fully  in  the  sun  are  very  good.”  Our  chief 
knowledge  of  the  fruit  is  derived  from  that  grown 
on  his  ground,  “  fully  in  the  sun,”  save  that  the 
berries  covered  up  one  another,  and  had  he  looked 
at  the  faces  of  those  who  tasted  them — including 
some  ladies  of  excellent  taste  and  judgment — he 
certainly  would  have  searched  for  some  berries  that 
were  ripened  “  fully  in  the  sun.”  Still  it  is  so  pro¬ 
ductive  that  it  will  prove  profitable  for  a  near 
market,  as  it  looks  well ;  but  in  quality,  as  we  have 
seen  it,  it  is  even  worse  than  the  “  Shaker  Seed¬ 
ling,”  which  has  happily  dropped  from  cultivation. 

Forest  Bose. — The  most  beautiful  of  all  recent 
berries,  and  as  good  as  it  looks.  It  is  of  large  size, 
bright  color,  firm  surface,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
It  is  not  so  productive  at  the  East  as  at  the  West, 
but  with  good  culture  will  give  good  results. 

Champion. — When  this  was  first  exhibited  it  was 
a  great  coarse,  sour  fruit,  with  nothing  but  size  to 
commend  it.  It  had  been  grown  with  an  excess  of 
manure.  Later,  with  fair  culture,  it  has  proved 
itself  a  valuable  fruit  for  market,  if  not  to  be  carried 
a  long  distance,  and  when  fully  ripened,  a  good 
home  berry,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  strawberries. 

Among  the  more  recent  berries  which,  from  their 
promise  the  past  season,  warrant  further  trial,  are 
President  Lincoln,  Miner’s  Great  Prolific,  Pioneer, 
Essex  Beauty,  Cumberland  Triumph  and  Duncan. 


The  Cup-Plant. 

Among  the  plants  conspicuous  on  the  western 
prairies  from  midsummer  onwards,  are  the  species 
of  Silphium,  of  which  there  are  nearly  a  dozen. 
The  name  Silphium  has  nq  definite  meaning,  it  be¬ 
ing  the  ancient  name  of  some  plant  which  Linnaeus 
gave  to  this  American  genus.  One  species,  Silphium 
laciniatum,  is  widely  known  as  the  “Compass- 


plant.”  It  has  long  been  known  to  explorers  and 
others  who  have  travelled  over  the  broad  prairies, 
that  the  large  root  leaves  of  this  plant  have  their 


Fig.  1. — THE  GLENDALE  STRAWBERRY. 
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faces  placed  east  and  west ;  and  consequently  their 
edges  stand  north  and  south.  This  fact  has  been 
denied  by  those  who  have  observed  the  plant  in 
enclosed  and  crowded  gardens,  but  it  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  on  the  open  prairies,  the  leaves  so  gen¬ 
erally  stand  with  their  edges  north  and  south  as  to 
entitle  it  to  the  name  long  ago  given  it,  of  “  Com¬ 
pass-plant.”  This  and  another  species  (IS.  terebin- 
thinaceum)  exude  from  their  stems  a  resinous  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  form  of  drops  or  tears,  on  which  account 


the  cup  plant. — {Silphium  perfoliatum.) 


Our  Native  Lilies. 

We  have,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  four  admitted 
species  of  native  lilies.  Three  of  which  are  com¬ 
mon  throughout  the  Northern  States,  and  one 
southern  species.  These  four  are  naturally  divided 
into  pairs,  as  in  two  of  them,  the  parts  of  the  flower 
which  commonly  pass  for  petals,  are  narrowed  at 
the  base  to  form  a  sort  of  stem,  or  claw ,  as  it  is 
termed  botanically.  These  two  are  the  “  Wild 
Orange-Red  Lily,”  ( Lilium  Phila- 
ddphicum),  and  the  “Southern 
Red  Lily,”  (X.  Calesbcei).  In  these 
the  stems  are  about  two  feet 
high,  the  flowers  are  erect,  and 
bell-shaped  ;  the  first  named  has 
two  or  three  on  the  stem,  red- 
dish-orange  with  dark  purple 
spots  on  the  inside  ;  the  other 
has  a  single  flower  to  the  stem, 
which  is  almost  scarlet,  and  spot¬ 
ted  with  purple  on  a  yellow 
ground.  The  other  two  have 
nodding  flowers,  with  the  parts 
not  narrowed  below,  but  are 
turned  back,  like  those  of  the 
“  Turk’s-Cap  ”  lilies  of  the  gar¬ 
dens.  Of  these  two,  the  “  Can¬ 
ada,”  or  “  Wild  Yellow  Lily,” 
(X.  Canadcnse)  is  from  two  to  five 
feet  high,  with  a  few  orange  col¬ 
ored  flowers,  with  brown  spots. 
The  “American  Turk’s-Cap  Li¬ 
ly,”  ( L .  superbum),  grows  three 
to  seven  feet  high,  with  a  py¬ 
ramidal  cluster  of  many — some¬ 
times  20  to  40 — flowers,  bright 
orange-red  in  color,  with  many 
dark  purple  spots  on  the  inside. 
Besides  these,  there  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  the  “Carolina  Lily,”  (X. 
Carolinianum,)  with  few  and  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  but  otherwise  so 
like  the  last  named,  that  it  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
it.  Of  these  wild  lilies,  the  first 
two  are  most  generally  found  in 
sandy  ground,  while  the  other 
two  grow  in  rich  moist  meadows, 
and  low  grounds.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  southern  species, 
they  are  not  at  all  rare,  and  some, 
if  not  all,  may  be  found  in  most 
localities.  To  those  who  are  fond 
of  cultivating  flowers,  these  offer 
many  attractions  ;  the  bulbs  may 
be  transplanted  with  great  ease, 
and  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  gar¬ 


they  are  termed  “Rosin- weeds,”  and  are,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  favorite  horse  remedies.  The 
species  above  referred  to  are  rather  coarse  for 
ordinary  gardens,  unless  grown  as  curiosities,  but 
there  is  one  known  as  the  Cup-plant,  S.  perfoliatum , 
which  is  sufficiently  ornamental  to  deserve  a  place 
in  gardens  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  of  such  large 
subjects.  The  Cup-plant  throws  up  numerous 
stems  from  a  perennial  root ;  these,  according  to 
the  soil,  are  from  four  to  six,  or  even  eight  feet 
high.  The  stems  are  square,  and  bear  ample  oppo¬ 
site  leaves,  six  inches  to  a  foot  long.  These  leaves 
are'  curiously  united  by  their  lower  portions,  so 
that  each  pair  forms  a  sort  of  cup  which  quite  sur¬ 
rounds  the  stem,  each  joint  of  which  appears  to 
spring  from  the  cavity  thus  formed.  The  engrav¬ 
ing,  much  reduced,  from  the  upper  part  of  a  stem, 
shows  this  peculiar  growth  of  the  leaves.  The 
plant  is  worth  growing  for  this  curious  leaf  struc¬ 
ture  alone,  but  it  produces  a  great  abundance  of 
flowers  which  make  it  ornamental  as  well  as  inter¬ 
esting.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  much  like  those 
of  a  small  Sun-flower,  with  numerous  bright  yellow 
rays  surrounding  a  greenish  yellow  disk.  It  keeps 
in  flower  a  long  time,  and  is  one  of  those  stately, 
robust  looking  plants  which  may  be  effectively  in¬ 
troduced  into  large  gardens  where  it  can  have  suf¬ 
ficient  room  to  develop  itself  without  encroaching 
upon  other  plants.  In  a  small  border,  of  course 
such  vigorous  subjects  are  quite  out  of  place. 


den,  where  they  have  not  been  forced  from  necessity 
to  struggle  against  a  crowd  of  other  plants,  they 
present  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  an  abundance  of 
flowers,  only  rarely  met  with  in  their  wild  state. 
Not  only  do  they  vary  considerably  in  the  number 
of  flowers  and  their  size,  but  they  present  a  marked 
variety  in  their  color.  In  the  wild  state,  our  lilies 
puzzle  botanists  ;  we  have  stated  as  to  the  last  one, 
named  (X.  Carolinianum ),  that  it  was  regarded  as 
distinct  from  the  “  Turk’s-Cap,”  (X.  superbum),  by 
some,  while  it  is,  by  our  best  authorities,  placed  as 
a  variety  of  that.  But  a  greater  difficulty  presents 
itself ;  plants  will  occur  so  eveuly  between  the 
“Canada  Lily”  and  the  “Turk’s-Cap,”  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  to  which  they  belong,  and  some  doubt  if 
the  two  are  really  distinct,  and  if  the  main  differ¬ 
ence  is  not  often  all  one  of  luxuriance  of  growth. 
When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  color,  the  wild 
plants  show  the  greatest  variety.  The  “  WTild 
Turk’s-Cap,”  is  usually  described  as  having  orange- 
red  flowers ;  we  have  seen  them  when  scarlet,  and 
a  deep  scarlet  would  best  describe  the  color.  We 
recently  saw  in  the  grounds  of  Woolson  &  Co., 
Passaic  N.  J.,  a  row  of  this  lily,  Lilium  superbum, 
containing  some  hundreds  in  full  bloom.  These 
were  from  bulbs  dug  up  in  the  country  round 
about  there,  and  the  variety  they  presented,  was 
most  interesting.  Some  plants  were  not  over  two 
feet  high,  while  others  were  nearly  six  feet,  and  in 
the  number  of  flowers  to  the  stem,  the  size  of  the 


individual  flowers,  and  especially  in  their  color,  and 
markings,  there  was  sufficient  variety  to  induce 
some  botanists  to  make  many  species.  While  we 
had  seen  here  and  there  a  few  bulbs  of  our  native 
lilies  under  cultivation,  we  never  before  saw  them 
by  the  hundred,  and  we  were  more  strongly  than  be¬ 
fore  impressed  with  the  great  beauty  of  these  natives 
of  our  meadows  and  bogs,  and  the  inducements 
they  offer  to  lovers  of  flowers,  to  bring  them  into 
cultivation.  By  careful  selection,  marked  varieties 


the  Columbian  lily. — ( Lilium  Columbianum). 


may  be  obtained,  and  those  who  would  experiment 
with  seedlings,  and  especially  in  hybridizing,  they 
present  a  field  in  which  the  amateur  may  reap  rich 
results.  Upon  the  western  side  of  the  continent 
there  are  species  of  Lilies  resembling  ours,  and 
besides  these,  several,  such  as  the  Washington, 
and  Parry’s  Lilies,  quite  unlike  our  Eastern  kinds, 
and  more  resembling  the  exotic  species.  Among 
those  closely  related  to  our  Eastern  Lilies  is  the 
Columbian  Lily  (X.  Columbianum).  This,  which 
has  been  thought  to  be  merely  a  form  of  our  Wild 
Yellow  Lily  (X.  Canadense),  is  now  regarded  by 
Mr.  Sereno  Watson,  who  has  given  special  study  to 
the  genus,  to  be  a  good  species.  It  is  the  common 
Lily  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  is,  as  yet,  but  sparingly  in  cultivation.  The 
engraving  here  given  is  from  a  specimen  supplied 
by  the  firm  above  named.  It  grows  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  and  has  whorls  of  very  distant  leaves. 
Its  flowers,  from  two  to  five  in  number,  are  very 
small,  being  only  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across  ; 
with  the  parts  turned  strongly  backwards ;  orange 
yellow,  freely  spotted  with  purple.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  neat  and  interesting  dwarf  Lily,  which 
we  hope  may  soon  be  in  general  cultivation. 


The  Money  Value  of  Orcliids.— The  report 
of  a  sale  by  auction,  of  a  private  collection  of  Or¬ 
chids,  in  London,  a  few  weeks  ago,  gives  one  an 
idea  of  the  money  value  of  fine  specimens  of  these 
charming  plants.  The  whole  collection  brought. 
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about  $11,000.  The  highest  price  for  a  single  speci¬ 
men  was  about  $190,  while  great  numbers  were  sold 
at  prices  ranging  all  the  way  from  $40  to  $60  each. 


The  American  Grape  Mildew. 

In  order  to  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  prevalence  of  Grape  Mildew,  the  writer, 
in  the  summer  of  1877,  sent  a  list  of  questions  to 
the  leading  grape  growers  in  the  country.  From 
the  replies,  many  of  which  were  very  full,  it  was 
evident  that  in  the  mildew ,  the  grape  growers  have 
a  serious  and  destructive  pest.  The  literature  of 
the  subject  shows  that  it  is  no  new  thing,  and  that 
grape  mildew  has  received  considerable  attention 


Fig.  1. — A  GRAPE  LEAP  WITH  MILDEW'. 

from  horticultural  writers.  [Just  as  we  are  prepar¬ 
ing  this  paper,  there  comes  to  hand  a  quantity  of 
dwarfed,  discolored,  and  worthless  grapes,  made  so 
by  this  destructive  mildew  fungus.]  All  who  have 
given  any  attention  to  the  matter,  are  aware  that 
the  mildew  is  a  minute  fungus,  known  to  botanists 
as  Peronospora  viticola.  This  fungus  is  best  observed 
on  the  leaves,  where  it  makes  yellowish-brown 
patches  on  the  upper  side,  while  beneath  there  is  a 
white  forest  of  the  spores.  The  smooth-leaved  va¬ 
rieties  show  the  mildew  to  the  best  advantage,  as  it 
is  not  obscured  by  the  dense  growth  of  hairs  of  the 
“  woolly  ”  varieties.  Figure  1  is  a  view  of  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  a  grape  leaf,  reduced  in  size,  showing 
the  affected  portions  darkened,  a ,  b.  If  a  thin  cross- 
section  of  the  leaf  is  made  through  one  of  these 
mildewed  spots,  and  placed  under  a  compound  mi¬ 
croscope,  we  have  what  is  shown  in  figure  2.  (For 
convenience,  the  under  side  of  the  section  is  placed 
uppermost  in  the  engraving.)  The  threads  of  the 
fungus,  c,  run  in  all 
directions  between 
the  cells  of  the  leaf, 
and  after  a  short  time 
reach  the  breathing- 
pores,  or  stomata,  b. 
(An  account  of  these 
pores  is  given  on 
page  306, last  month. ) 
The  threads  of  the 
fungus  pass  out,  and 
reach  the  air,  through 
these  breathing  pores 
of  the  leaf  —  often 
half  a  dozen  from  a 
single  “  pore  ’’—and 
branch  so  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  like  a  miniature 
tree,  a.  Upon  the  tips 
of  these  branches,  the 
spores,  d,  d,  are  rapid¬ 
ly  formed.  It  is  the 
vast  multitude  of 
these  little  branched 
tops, with  their  clear  transparent  spores,  which  gives 
the  white,  frosty  appearance  of  the  infected  spots,  to 
the  naked  eye.  Figure  3  shows  a  highly  magnified 
view  of  a  small  portion  of  a  thread  of  the  fungus, 
e,  after  it  has  pushed  its  way  between  the  cells  of 
the  leaf,  in  which  is  also  seen  some  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  little  projections,  i,  i,  which  penetrate  the  cell- 
wall  and  absorb  the  nourishment.  From  their  func¬ 


tion  they  have  received  the  common  name  of 
“suckers.”  One  of  the  ultimate  extremities  of 
a  “limb”  is  shown  in  figure  4,  with  its  peculiar 
form  of  branching,  d,  together  with  one  of  the 
spores,  g.  These  are 
non-sexnal  spores, 

(see  article  in  July, 
page  208),  and  have 
a  peculiar  method  of 
germination.  The 
contents  of  the  spore, 
a  few  hours  after  it  is 
ripe,  divide  into  from  Fig.  3. — filament  and 
six  to  ten  oval  bod-  “suckers.” 

ies,  g,  which  soon  rupture  the  spore-wall  and  es¬ 
cape,  each  provided  with  two  little  hair-like  pro¬ 
cesses,  k,  by  means  of  which  it  can  rapidly  move 
about.  Here,  then,  we  have  each  spore  producing 
a  number  of  moving  bodies,  which,  after  finding  a 
suitable  locality,  germinate  and  reproduce  the  mil¬ 
dew  in  a  new  place,  and  it  maybe  on  another  plant. 

Besides  these  non-sexual  spores,  just  described, 
there  is  another  land  always  formed  within  the  tis¬ 
sue  of  the  grape  plant,  and  is  sexual,  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  contents  of  two  different  threads 
should  mingle  in  order  that  one  of  these  spores 
may  arise.  This  process  is  shown  in  figure  5,  the 
small  filament,  a,  representing  the  male,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  passes  into  the  female  cell,  b,  which 
afterwards  forms  a  sexual  spore,  c.  These  spores  are 
large,  and  covered  with  a  thick  cell-wall,  slow  in 
their  formation  in  comparison  with  the  exceedingly 
rapid  development  of  the  aerial,  non-sexual  spores. 
They  are  only  produced  late  in  the  season,  aud 
serve  the  special  purpose  of  carrying  the  mildew 
over  the  winter.  They  germinate  in  the  same  way 
as  the  small  summer  spores,  by  producing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  motile  bodies — 
which,  when  finding 
their  way  to  the  grape 
plant, repeat  the  trouble 
of  the  previous  year. 

This  Mildew  makes 
its  appearance  any  time 
from  the  first  of  June 
to  the  last  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  depending  very 
largely  upon  the  state 
of  the  weather— a  suc¬ 
cession  of  warm  rainy 
days  being  the  most 
favorable  for  its  de¬ 
velopment.  We  have 
often  been  asked  what 
varieties  are  most  susceptible ;  but  the  question 
cannot  at  present  be  answered.  The  strong, 
thick-leaved  varieties,  like  the  Concord,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  less  affected,  while  some  tender  thin- 
leaved  varieties  are  almost  ruined.  Although  this 
mildew  is  peculiar  to  America,  it  flourishes  up¬ 
on  foreign  vines,  when  brought  to  this  country, 
“  even  more  luxuriantly  than  on  American  species.” 
The  mildew  of  Europe,  which,  at  times,  has  proved 
so  disastrous  in  the  vineyards  of  Maderia,  is  a  fun¬ 
gus  of  a  very  different  kind  from  this,  and  de¬ 
mands  separate  consideration,  as  we  have  it  also. 

Flowers  of  Sulphur,  used  with  a  bellows,  (fig.  6), 
earlg  in  the  season ,  when  “  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,”  followed  by  repeated  dust¬ 
ing  as  circumstances  of  weather,  etc.,  decide,  is  the 
remedy  for  the  grape  mildew.  “  Early  and  over¬ 
bearing  are  prolific  sources  of  mildew,”  therefore 
judicious  thinning  will  do  much  to  keep  it  off. 


The  Uses  of  the  Flower-Pot. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON,  JERSEY  CITY  HIGHTS,  N.  J. 

The  past  20  years  has  shown  great,  changes  in  the 
method  of  growing  plants  in  this  country  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  some  plants  has  been  completely  revolution¬ 
ized.  One  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  present 
method  of  striking  strawberry  plants  in  pots.  Al¬ 
though  pot-layering  of  strawberries  was  begun 
about  20  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr.  Knox,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  yet  it  was  only  done  to  more  certainly 
increase  some  of  the  newer  sort’s,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  plants  for  genei-al  cultiva¬ 


tion.  Now  this  pot-layering  has  become  so  popu¬ 
lar,  that  an  amateur  cultivator  rarely  plants  for 
his  own  use  any  other  than  pot-grown  plants. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pot-grown  strawberry 
plants  are  sold  in  New  York  City  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September  to  those  having 
gardens  in  the  suburbs.  I  am  so  satisfied  of  the 
advantages  of  this  plan,  that  if  I  were  intending  to 
grow  strawberries  for  market,  no  matter  to  what 
extoi) t,  I  would  adopt  this  method.  During  the 
past  five  years  we  have  never  failed  to  get  a  full 
crop  of  fruit  from  pot-grown  plants,  if  set  out  be¬ 
fore  August  15th,  and  have  had  a  half  crop  even  if 
set  out  as  late  as  the  middle  of  September.  But  it 
is  not  alone  in  strawberries  that  the  flower-pot  pre¬ 
sents  great  advantages  to  the  propagator.  Grape¬ 
vine  cuttings  put  in  the  propagating  greenhouse, 
or  hotrbed,  on  April  1st,  will  be  ready  to  pot  in  a 
3-inch  pot  ir  May,  aud  these,  if  shifted  into  Tinch 


Fig.  5. — FORMATION  OF  SEXUAL  SPORE. 


pots  in  June,  will  make  plants  4  feet  high  by  fall, 
having  their  roots  a  dense  mass  of  fibres.  With 
vines  thus  grown,  both  tops  and  roots  are  thor¬ 
oughly  ripened,  and,  when  set  out  either  in  fall  cr 
spring,  such  plants  never  fail  to  start,  and  make 
twice  the  growth  that  a  vine  of  the  same  age 
would  have  done,  if  it  had  been  merely  lifted  from 
the  nursery  row  without  being  pot-grown.  More¬ 
over,  when  grown  in  pots,  vines  can  be  transplanted, 
if  desired,  during  the  hottest  and  driest  days  of  July 
or  August,  with  perfect  safety.  The  same  is  true 
of  various  other  vines,  such  as  all  kinds  of  Honey¬ 
suckles,  Clematis,  Wistarias,  and  other  hardy 
climbing  plants.  So  with  the  hardy-herbaceous 
plants,  such  as  Chrysanthemums,  Phloxes,  and  many 
others,  most  of  which  are  now  grown  in  flower¬ 
pots,  and  can  be  safely  transported  and  set  out  at 
any  season  of  the  year.  Perhaps  no  plant  has 
been  so  greatly  benefited  by  the  method  of  culti¬ 
vation  in  pots  as  the  Rose.  Formerly  roses  were 
cultivated  in  nursery  rows,  in  the  open  ground,  like 
ordinary  shrubs.  When  wanted  to  fill  orders,  roses 
were  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  packed  like 
other  nursery  stock.  The  business  of  raising  roses 
is  almost  entirely  changed,  and  those  engaged  in 
supplying  the  demand  grow  them  in  pots.  It  is 
true  that  the  pot-plant  is  not  so  large  as  that  sold 
from  the  nursery  row,  but  being  pot-grown  it  has  a 
mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and  though  the  plant  may 
not  be  more  than  6  inches  high,  when  put  out  in 
May,  it  will  make  a  larger  and  better  plant  by  Sep¬ 
tember  than  the  nursery  plant  that  has  not  been 


Fig.  6.  — SULPHUR  BELLOWS. 


pot-grown,  though  that  may  have  been  perhaps  six 
times  larger  when  planted.  Moreover,  in  the  pot- 
grown  plants,  if  in  healthy  condition,  there  will  not 
be  over  one  per  cent  that  will  fail  to  grow,  while 
the  plants  from  nursery  rows  often  fail  largely, 
even  under  the  best  conditions.  A  rose  plant  makes 
comparatively  few  fibrous  roots ;  it  has  therefore 
weaker  recuperative  powers  than  most  shrubs,  and 
for  that  reason  the  thousands  who  still  buy  such 
plants  are  doomed  in  many  cases  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Rot-growing  is  particularly  valuable  with 
nJl  plants  that  make  long  bare  roots,  such  as  the 
Chinese  Wistarias,  Magnolias,  etc.  Many  know 
from  unpleasant  experience  that  plants  of  the 
Chinese  Wistaria  6  or  8  feet  long,  taken  from  the 
open  ground,  will  rarely  make  much  growth  the  first 
season  after  planting,  often  forming  shoots  only 
6  inches  long,  and  even  in  the  second  season  the 
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growth  is  often  small.  A  plant,  if  pot-grown, 
though  less  than  a  foot  high  at  the  start,  will  often 
make  a  growth  of  10  feet  the  first  season.  I  have 
advocated  this  method  of  pot  culture,  for  all  such 
plants,  to  florists  and  nurserymen  for  the  past  20 
years,  and  we  are  yearly  adding  to  the  number  of 
species  of  plants  that  we  grow  in  this  manner. 

A  New  Raspberry— The  Chinese. 

BY  PROP.  C.  S.  SARGENT,  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  ARNOLD  ARBO¬ 
RETUM  OP  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

We  have  cultivated  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
a  Rubus,  native  of  Manchuria,  Northern  China  and 
Japan  ( Rubus  cratcegifolius,  Bunge),  with  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  it  was  a  Blackberry,  and  of  little  horti¬ 
cultural  importance  or  value,  except  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  plant  of  neat  habit,  remarkable  for  its  rich 
autumnal  coloring.  This  year  the  plants  have 
fruited,  and  it  proves  to  be  a  true  Raspberry.  The 
fruit  is  large,  firm,  clustered,  nearly  semi-spherical, 
of  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet  color,  and  with  a  flavor 
which  suggests  the  common  Black  Raspberry  or 
Thimbleberry.  The  largest  fruit  I  have  noticed  is 
«/e  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  rather  longer  than 
broad.  Probably  as  a  table  fruit  the  Chinese  Rasp¬ 
berry  is  hardly  worth  cultivating,  but  it  is  suggest¬ 
ed  that  by  using  it  to  cross  with  some  of 
the  delicate  garden  varieties,  a  hybrid 
might  be  obtained  hardier  than  anything 
now  in  cultivation.  Such  a  hybrid  might 
be  expected  to  produce  large  and  very 
high-colored,  handsome  fruit,  of  great  sub¬ 
stance,  and  therefore  valuable  for  market 
purposes.  The  neat  habit,  great  hardi¬ 
ness,  large,  brilliant  fruit,  and  especially 
the  rich  claret  color  which  its  foliage  as¬ 
sumes  in  autumn,  render  the  Chinese 
Raspberry  one  of  the  most  desirable  of 
the  many  shrubs  recently  introduced  from 
its  native  countries.  [We  may  expect  to 
hear  more  from  this  interesting  Raspberry 
in  due  time,  as  we  learn  that  a  few  expe¬ 
rienced  hybridizers  will  be  supplied  with 
young  plants  from  the  Arboretum,  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  test  its  horticultural  value.  Ed.] 


Labels  for  Fruit  Trees. 

BY  CHARLES  DOWNING. 

[A  Tree-label  seems  like  a  small  affair,  yet  to 
the  fruit-grower  who  appreciates  the  value  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance,  and  a 
label  easily  made  and  applied,  and  fairly  permanent, 
is  so  desirable  that  we  have  given,  during  the  past 
few  years,  all  the  devices  that  have  been  sent  us. 
Some  of  our  correspondents,  thinking  that  we  were 
unacquainted  with  it,  have  sent  us  directions  for 
making  the  common  label :  a  piece  of  pine,  smeared 
with  white  paint,  and  written  upon,  while  the  paint 
is  still  wet,  with  a  lead-pencil.  This  is  so  old  and 


so  generally  known,  that  we  regard  it  as  the  label, 
in  use  by  every  one,  and  the  standard  with  which  all 
claimed  improvements  must  be  measured.  Tet 
there  are  different  methods  of  making"  this,  the 
simplest  of  all  labels,  concerning  which  our  corres¬ 
pondent,  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  writes  :  Ed.]  “  I 
have  used  the  wooden  label,  (spoken  of  by  ‘F.” 
Clarion  Co.,  Pa.,  mentioned  in  the  July  No.,  page 
253)  for  many  years,  and  although  not  perfect,  has 
proved  as  valuable  as  any  of  the  many  kinds  tried, 
considering  the  small  amount  of  labor  required  to 
prepare  them.  The  label  should  have  a  good  coat 
of  white  paint  all  over  it;  and  when  thoroughly 
dried,  paint  one  side  of  the  label  again,  and  imme¬ 
diately  write  the  name  firmly,  with  a  lead-pencil. 
When  well  done,  this  will  last  for  many  years.  For 
a  more  permanent  label,  I  am  indebted  to  Isaac  T. 


Woodson,  Mumfordsville,  Ky.  ;  one  which  I  have 
not  seen  published.  After  the  labels  are  prepared 
and  once  painted — as  above,  take  two  of  the  same 
size,  paint  one  side  of  each,  and  while  freak,  write 
the  same  name  on  each  ;  wlieu  dry,  put  the  two  la¬ 
bels  together — one  name  inside  and  the  other  out¬ 
side  ;  put  a  wire  over  each  end  of  the  two  labels 
securely,  and  suspend  the  two  as  one  label.  When 
the  outside  label  is  obliterated,  take  off  the  wires, 
and  you  will  have  the  name  on  the  inside  as  plain 
as  when  written.  I  find  annealed  copper-wire,  No. 
20,  the  best  for  labels.  [To  illustrate  the  label  here 
described,  Mr.  Downing  kindly  sends  one  ready  to 
put  upon  the  tree,  which  allows  us  to  make  the 
matter  plainer  by  the  engraving  given  below.  Ed.] 


Perforated  Potatoes. 

Nearly  every  season,  specimens  are  sent  us,  show¬ 
ing  potatoes,  carrots,  and  other  garden  vegetables 
perforated,  as  it  is  alleged,  by  “roots”  of  some 
grass.  The  engraving,  of  a  potato,  recently  re¬ 
ceived,  will  show  the  general  appearance  in  such 
cases.  The  “  root  ”  charged  with  the  mischief  is 
not  a  root  at  all,  but  an  under-ground  stem,  called 
by  botanists  root-stock,  or  rhizome.  Several  grasses 
have  these  under-ground  stems,  which  grow  in  a 


horizontal  direction  a  short  distance  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  They  are  net,  like  the  above-ground  stems, 
which  grow  upright,  furnished  with  green  leaves, 
but  at  their  joints,  just  where  leaves  start  on  the 
above-ground  stems,  there  are  large,  chaffy  scales, 
in  place  of  leaves,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  Like 
an  above-ground  stem,  this  one  which  grows  be¬ 
low  the  surface  is  made  up  of  joints,  which  are 
gradually  shorter  towards  the  end,  and  at  the  very 
end  there  is  a  terminal  bud  or  growing  point.  This 
terminal  bud  is  very  sharp  in  the  grasses,  and  as  it 
is  pushed  forward  by  the  growth  of  the  stem,  it 
can  as  easily  pierce  a  potato,  as  it  can  force  its  way 
through  the  earth.  Two  common  grasses  have 
root-stocks  sufficiently  strong  to  penetrate  roots 
and  tubers  in  this  manner ;  the  Mexican  Drop-Seed 
(Muhlenberg ia  Mexicana)  and  the  Couch,  or  Quack- 
Grass  (Triticum  repens ).  The  first  named  of  these, 
though  called  “  Mexican,”  is  very  common  every¬ 
where,  in  the  older  States  at  least,  and  is  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  Couch,  or  Quack-Grass,  on  account  of 
a  similar  habit  of  growth,  being  abundantly  pro¬ 
vided  with  long  under-ground  stems.  It  is  a  much 
more  slender  plant  in  all  respects,  and  has  its 
flowers  in  an  open  panicle,  while  Quack-Grass  has 
them  in  a  close  head  like  wheat.  In  the  case  of 
the  potato  here  shown,  we  judge  from  the  size — 
nothing  above-ground  being  sent,  that  the  mischief 
is  due  to  Quack-Grass  rather  than  to  the  other. 


t®b  mdsbbdiud. 

Hor  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


Red  Paint  in  Horiicultu re.  —  Red  paint 
may  be  made  very  useful  in  a  small  way,  especially 
in  making  conspicuous  such  small  articles  as  are 
liable  to  be  lost.  The  handles  of  trowels,  weeding 
forks,  pruning  knives,  and  all  such  small  imple¬ 
ments,  if  painted  bright  red  may  be  very  readily 
found  when  dropped  in  the  grass  or  otherwise  mis¬ 
laid.  But  flower  tubs,  hanging  baskets,  and  many 
other  things,  which  should  be  as  inconspicuous 
as  possible,  arc  now  very  often  painted  the  most 
positive  and  staring  red,  which  makes  them  appear 
obtrusive  and  to  force  themselves  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion,  while  the  plants  they  hold,  and  to  which  they 
should  be  secondary,  are  rendered  less  noticeable. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Suggestions  about  Carpet-Sweeping. 
Sweeping  is  a  good  exercise  if  you  can  avoid  rais¬ 
ing  a  dust.  But  if  you  are  in  need  of  vigorous  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  kind,  get  a  hoe  and  betake  yourself  to 
the  potato-patch  or  corn-field.  Sweep  carpets  gent- 
ly.  Even  a  rag  carpet  should  be  treated  with  con¬ 
sideration.  A  severe  digging  with  a  stiff  broora 
wears  the  warp  and  scrapes  out  the  lint  of  the  rags 
quite  needlessly.  Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  woman 
say  that  a  very  stiff  broom  was  needed  for  sweep¬ 
ing  a  Brussels  carpet.  I  thought  to  myself  “a 
stiff  broom  will  never  sweep  my  Brussels  carpets  ” 
(good  reason  why  !),  as  I  imagined  the  tearing  out 
of  the  soft  tufting  of  the  carpet  by  the  coarse,  sharp 
broom  splints.  A  carpet-sweeper  is  the  best  thing 
for  this  purpose.  It  does  the  work  easily  and  well, 
and  saves  dust.  A  brush  of  hair  and  dust-pan  are 
good  to  use  for  the  nicest  carpets,  but  their  use  is 
too  laborious  for  recommendation  to  a  busy  house-' 
keeper.  If  a  common  broom-coni  broom  must  be 
used  for  Brussels,  it  should  be  fine,  soft,  light,  and 
clean.  To  sweep  up  threads,  ravelings,  and  other 
fine  litter,  many  persons  wet  the  broom  in  clean 
tepid  water,  shaking  out  the  water  before  sweeping 
with  it,  just  keeping  the  broom  moist  enough  to 
wipe  up  the  fine  dust  and  threads,  rinsing  in  clear 
water  and  shaking  it  frequently  as  the  work  pro¬ 
gresses.  Brussels  carpets  are  not  suitable  for  rooms 
where  sewing  and  baby-culture  are  going  forward. 
In  providing  carpets  for  any  room,  reason  would 
dictate  that  they  be  such  as  may  easily  be  kept 
clean  ;  not  so  dark  as  to  show  every  dust  and  thread, 
nor  so  light  as  to  be  very  easily  soiled — something 
which  will  either  let  the  dust  sift  through  or  retain 
it  on  the  surface,  rather  than  in  the  carpet  itself, 
when  to  be  used  in  rooms  where  dust  is  made. 

Care  of  Carpets. 

To  make  sweeping  an  easy  task,  get  carpets  of  a 
kind  that  are  easily  swept,  then  save  them  from 
unnecessary  litter  by  care  about  scattering  fine 
chips  or  crumbs  of  wood,  cloth,  paper,  or  food. 
Eating  should  be  done  in  rooms  easily  cleaned,  with  ■ 
carpets  of  oil-cloth,  or  similar  material,  or  with  bare 
floors,  or  with  a  linen  crumb-cloth  spread  upon  the 
carpet  underneath  the  table.  Children  should  not 
be  allowed  to  run  about  the  house  with  pieces  of 
food  in  their  hands.  If  their  food  is  not  all  taken 
at  the  table,  the  child  should  be  obliged  to  sit  still 
somewhere,  catching  its  crumbs  upon  a  napkin,  bib, 
or  apron,  instead  of  dropping  them  upon  the  floor. 
Children  who  learn  “to  save  mamma  trouble,”  and 
so  get  at  least  a  smile  of  gratitude  from  her  for 
their  thoughtfulness,  are  far  happier  than  those 
who  are  not  trained  to  care,  but  are  allowed  to  make 
themselves  a  general  nuisance  among  orderly  peo¬ 
ple.  If  they  wish  to  whittle,  or  to  cut  paper  or 
dolly  things,  in  your  best  rooms,  you  need  not 
necessarily  refuse  them.  Spread  a  large  cloth  or 
newspaper  down  to  catch  the  chips  or  clippings, 
and  see  that  it  is  safely  emptied  so  soon  as  the 
child’s  work  is  done.  Grown  up  people  are  some¬ 
times  very  annoying,  because  of  their  lack  of  this 
kind  of  early  training.  They  pull  flowers  to  pieces 
in  your  parlors,  whittle  on  your  smoothly-shaven 
lawn,  scatter  fruit  peelings  and  cigar  stumps  about 
the  yard,  scribble  on  the  covers  of  your  magazines 
and  margins  of  newspapers,  and  scratch  matches 
on  the  walls  of  the  house,  or  leave  disagreeable 
marks  of  some  kind  in  every  possible  place. 

The  Choice  of  a  Broom. 

After  the  carpet  and  the  care,  next  comes  the 
broom— soft  and  limber,  and  not  too  large  and 
heavy.  I  always  send  for  light  brooms  now,  hav¬ 
ing  found  how  much  more  strength  it  uses  up  to 
wield  a  large  and  heavy  broom.  Besides,  except 
for  scrubbing,  I  want  a  broom  to  use  gently.  A 
short,  quick  stroke  takes  all  the  dust  along  before 
it,  and  does  not  send  it  flying  all  over  the  shelves, 
pictures,  etc.,  so  that  much  that  you  have  stirred 
up  and  set  flying  about  settles  back  over  the  carpet 
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again.  Keep  the  dust  low,  sweeping  just  hard 
enough  to  move  it  quickly  along  before  the  broom. 
If  you  have  a  very  dusty  room  to  sweep,  cover  the 
furniture,  or  that  which  is  upholstered,  and  the 
shelves  and  tables  with  books  or  small  articles  upon 
them,  and  afterwards  shake  the  covers  out  of  doors. 
Then,  when  you  do  the  dusting,  if  the  carefully 
swept  carpet  shows  a  tine  coating  of  dust  settled 
back  upon  it,  you  can  if  you  choose  wipe  it  over 
with  a  large  clean  cloth  ;  shaking  it  out  of  doors. 

Bare  Floors— Bless  them  ! 
that  is,  when  they  are  clean,  and  1  don’t  have  to  do 
the  scrubbing  myself.  I  do  like  clean  bare  floors 
in  summer,  especially  when  I  am  a  little  girl  with 
bare  feet — well,  they  should  be  swept  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  grain  of  the  wood.  Of  course  this  takes 
all  of  the  dust  out  more  thoroughly,  as  all  of  the 
little  cracks  in  the  wood,  as  well  as  the  long  cracks 
between  the  boards,  run  that  way.  When  the 
boards  have  shrunk  apart  it  is  often  a  tedious  mat¬ 
ter  to  keep  the  cracks  clean,  but  this  ought  to  be 
done — and  “not  leave  the  other  undone,”— that  is, 
the  child  training  and  the  reading,  and  the  posies 
in  the  window,  not  to  mention  the  cooking,  and 
washing,  and  ironing,  and  sewing,  etc.  Learn  to 
sweep  with  a  broom  held  straight,  so  that  it  will 
not  wear  one-sided.  Never  set  it  down  on  the 
brush  end,  but  either  hang  it  by  a  string  or  stand 
it  brush  end  up  where  it  can  not  be  knocked  down. 

Mending'  the  Clothes-Boiler  Again. 

The  last  time,  the  leak  was  right  in  the  soldering- 
on  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  where  it  had  been 
mended  along  the  outer  lower  edge  next  the  stove. 
I  suspect  that  this  came  from  setting  the  boiler 
upon  the  too  hot  stove,  right  side  up,  to  dry  before 
putting  it  away.  A  boiler  ought  to  be  washed  and 
wiped  carefully,  and  then  exposed  to  the  hot  sun, 
or  turned  bottom  upwards  across  one  corner  of  the 
stove  in  which  there  is  only  a  very  moderate  fire, 
for  a  few  minutes  until  perfectly  dry.  This  drying 
will  prevent  rusting,  and  most  leaks  come  from 
rust.  Turn  it  across  a  corner  so  that  the  handles 
may  not  be  melted  off  if  you  should  forget  to  re¬ 
move  it  from  the  stove  at  the  proper  time,  or  if  the 
fire  should  be  hotter  than  is  proper.  But  if  you  do 
get  a  leak  in  the  soldering,  so  that  a  fine  stream 
spurts  out  from  the  full  boiler,  of  course  you  can’t 
stand  there  all  day  and  hold  your  finger  on  the 
spot,  especially  after  the  water  boils.  Well,  then, 
you  can  do  as  I  did.  I  drove  a  very  small  tack — 
the  very  smallest  kind — gently  into  the  hole  until 
it  filled  and  stopped  it  entirely.  One  day  when 
there  was  a  leak  along  the  same  seam,  though  in  a 
different  place,  I  mended  it  with  plaster  of  Paris. 
A  very  little,  mixed  with  just  enough  water  to 
thoroughly  wet  it,  and  quickly  applied,  sets  firmly 
into  the  crack  as  it  dries,  and  answers  the  desired 
purpose,  at  least,  for  a  time.  It  should,  of  course, 
be  done  when  the  boiler  is  empty  and  dry. 


Easels  as  Ornaments. 

Within  a  few  years  the  painter’s  easel  has  become 
an  important  aid  in  ornamenting  rooms.  It  is  not 
especially  decorative  of  itself,  but  it  is  largely  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  display  of  ornamental  objects.  We 
find  it  in  use,  of  the  full  size,  for  the  support  of  a 
choice  painting,  or  select  engraving,  in  a  favorable 
light ;  of  less  than  half  size,  to  stand  upon  a  table 
and  hold  small  pictures  or  some  choice  illustrated 
work,  down  to  miniature  easels,  a  few  inches  high, 
to  place  upon  the  mantel-piece,  a  bracket,  or  else¬ 
where,  to  hold  photographs,  choice  bits  of  china, 
or  other  article  of  ornament,  that  may  be  best 
shown  in  the  position  allowed  by  the  easel.  In 
making  an  easel,  whatever  its  size,  there  is  the 
widest  choice  of  material.  A  large  easel  may  be  of 
pine,  to  be  painted  and  decorated  in  a  variety  of 
styles,  or  it  may  be  of  costly  woods,  and  these  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  variety  of  ornamentation  in  the  way  of 
carving,  and  they  are  often  susceptible  of  high 
polish.  With  small  easels,  where  strength  is  not 
needed,  a  variety  of  materials  may  come  into  ser¬ 
vice  ;  pine  stems,  reeds,  rattans,  rough  twigs  of  the 
elder,  and  various  other  shrubs,  and  we  have  seen 
quite  small  ones  made  from  twisted  wires.  What¬ 
ever  the  material,  or  the  size,  the  structure  of  the 


easel  is  essentially  the  same.  The  engraving,  fig. 
1,  shows  a  method  of  making  that  will  answer  for 
both  large  and  small  sizes.  Six  strips  or  pieces  are 
needed  ;  two  serve  for  outside  uprights,  two  for 
cross-pieces  above  and  below ;  a  center  upright 
strip  between  the  two  cross-pieces,  to  add  to  the 

firmness,  and  a 
strip  as  long  as 
the  two  outside 
pieces  to  form  a 
third  leg;  this, 
in  a  large  easel, 
is  firmly  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  upper 
cross-piece,  by 
means  of  a 
hinge.  Of 
course,  when 
much  weight  is 
to  be  borne,  the 
parts  should  be 
firmly  put  to¬ 
gether  with 
screws,  or  the 
pieces,  where 
they  cross  one 
another,  may  be 
and  the  joints 


Fig.  1. — EASEL  FRAME, 
halved  together  and  glued, 


strengthened  by  means  of  wooden  pins  put  in  with 
glue.  In  a  large  easel,  holes  are  made  at  about  six 
inches  apart  in  the  side  pieces  ;  these  are  to  hold 
large-headed  pins,  which  may  be  of  wood  or  metal, 
upon  which  the  picture  rests,  and  this  may  be  held 
at  any  desired  higlit  by  placing  the  pins  higher 
or  lower  in  the  holes.  In  small  easels,  this  contri¬ 
vance  for  raising  and  lowering  the  picture,  or  other 
object,  is  not  needed,  as  the  lower  cross-piece  is  at 
a  convenient  higlit,  and  in  this  are  placed  the  pins 
as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  pieces  for  a  small 
rustic  easel  may  be  split,  each  being  a  half  cylinder, 
and  put  together  with  tacks,  or  what  is  preferable 
in  such  work,  fine  copper  wire,  which  can  be  man¬ 
aged  to  appear  very  neat,  and  be  at  the  same  time 
strong.  The  leg-piece,  in  a  small  easel,  is  best  at¬ 
tached  by  wire.  Among  the  recent  novelties,  that 
the  mania  for  “  decoration  ”  has  made  popular,  are 
“  picnic  plates.”  These  are  very  thin  plates,  turned 
from  wood  ;  they  are  very  cheap,  answer  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  plates  at  a  picnic,  and  do  not  break.  The 
cheaper  kinds  are  made  of  basswood,  or  some  light 
colored  wood,  while  others,  of  beautifully  marked 
Bird’s-eye  Maple,  and  more  choice  woods  can  be  had 
for  a  little  more.  It  is  a  pleasant  custom  with  those 
ladies  who  are  handy  at  decorating  with  the  brush, 
to  take  the  plates  of  the  gentlemen,  and  embellish 
them  with  some  design  commemorative  of  the  oc¬ 
casion,  which  of  course  the  owner  of  the  plate  will 
duly  treasure.  We  have  seen  such  plates  made 
into  remembrances  of  an  autumnal  picnic,  by  ex¬ 
quisitely  painted 
representations  of 
autumn  leaves. 

Plates  thus  embel¬ 
lished  show  to  ex¬ 
cellent  advantage 
supported  upon  a 
small  easel  on  the 
mantel-piece.  Fig¬ 
ure  2  shows  how 
one  of  these  plates 
was  converted  into 
a  “trophy”  for  a 
smoker.  Whether 
it  was  to  remind 
the  recipient  that 
he  made  himself 
annoying  at  the 
picnic,  or  to  com¬ 
mend  him  for  ab¬ 
staining  from  his 
favorite  pipe  on 
that  occasion,  we 

can  not  say.  At  all  events,  his  picnic  plate  was 
converted  into  a  really  decorative  trophy.  Two 
eagle-clawed  clay  pipes,  with  their  stems  crossed, 
are  attached  to  the  plate  by  means  of  very  fine  wire, 
passing  through,  and  twisted  on  the  back.  A  neat 
ribbon  bow  appears  to  tie  the  pipes  together.  Be¬ 


Fig.  2.— EASEL  WITH  PLATE. 


tween  the  bowls  of  the  pipes  is  a  group  of  leaves, 
and  above  a  cluster  of  moss  roses,  all  delicately 
painted. — This  will  serve  as  a  hint  to  those  who 
would  convert  such  plates  into  “  trophies” — those 
skilled  in  painting  will  find  them  to  furnish  an  ex- 
velleut  material  on  which  to  sketch  in  colors. 


A  Cheap  and  Neat  Paper  Rack. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows  a  paper  rack 
which  is  easily  made  from  such  a  box  as  the  dry- 
goods  stores  are  very  willing  to  part  with.  A 
paste-board  box,  about  one  foot  square  and  six 
inches  deep,  will  be  a  convenient  size.  One  end  of 
the  box  proper  is  cut  down  along  the  corner,  where 
it  is  joined  to  the  sides,  and  is  turned  down  in  line 
with  the  bottom.  This  piece,  when  the  square  cor¬ 
nel's  arc  cut  off,  in  any  way  that  suits  the  taste, 
forms  the  top  of  the  rack,  a,  in  the  middle  of  the 
upper  part  of  which  one  or  more  holes  are  made 
by  which  the  rack  is  hung  to  the  wall.  The  other 
three  sides,  b,  (the  other  two  hid  from  view  in  the 
engraving)  are  cut  down  to  about  two  inches,  this 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  size  of  the  box. 
The  cover,  c,  is  then  fastened  to  the  newly  fash¬ 
ioned  bottom  by  a  number  of  ribbons,  as  shown 
upon  one  side  in  the  engraving.  Here  agaiu  the 
taste  may  be  exercised  as  regards  the  size  and  color 


A  CHEAP  PAPER  RACK. 

of  the  ribbon,  and  the  number  of  ties.  If  preferred, 
a  piece  of  thin  leather,  or  even  strong  cloth,  can  be 
used  to  keep  the  two  parts  together.  The  cover 
and  sides  may  be  decorated  with  small  pictures,  or 
in  any  manner  that  may  be  desired.  These  general 
directions  will  allow  one  to  make  a  useful  paper 
rack,  or  “catch-all,”  at  a  very  slight  outlay. 

The  Buffalo  Moth. 

— *>-  — 

First;  As  to  Its  Name. — The  ordinary  Clothes  Moth 
is  the  caterpillar  of  a  true  moth — or  “  miller  ”  as  it 
is  popularly7  called.  Butterflies  and  Moths  make  up 
the  order  of  Lepidoptera,  or  scaly-winged  insects. 
The  wings  of  these  are  covered  with  minute  scales 
easily  removed  by  a  touch,  which  are  beautiful  ob¬ 
jects  under  the  microscope.  Butterflies  fly  in  the 
day,  and  have  their  antennae  or  feelers  straight, 
stiff,  and  with  a  knob  upon  the  end,  while  moths 
fly  mostly  at  night,  and  have  their  antenme  or  feel¬ 
ers  taper-to  a  point.  The  term  moth  has,  to  the  en¬ 
tomologist,  a  definite  meaning.  The  destructive 
caterpillar,  which  has  received  the  name  of  “  Buf¬ 
falo  Moth,”  is  not  the  larva  of  a  true  moth,  but  of 
a  beetle,  an  insect  belonging  to  an  entirely  different 
order,  the  Coleoptera,  which,  for  the  most  part,  have 
a  pair  of  delicate  wings  quite  enclosed,  when  at  rest, 
by  a  pair  of  generally  very  hard  and  horny  or  leath¬ 
ery  wing-cases.  The  Lady-birds,  the  Rose-bug,  the 
June-bug,  etc.,  are  common  examples  of  this  class. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  an  .eminent  entomologist 
wrote  us  that,  “when  you  speak  of  the  Beetle  of 
the  Buffalo  Moth,  you  puzzle  us  old  -fashioned  bug- 
ologists.”  But  the  uame  “Buffalo  Moth”  is,, 
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among  house-keepers,  so  thoroughly  attached  to 
the  creature  that  causes  so  much  mischief,  that, 
however  incorrect  it  may  be  entomologically,  the 
attempt  to  give  it  any  other  name,  such  as  “Carpet 
Beetle,”  will  be  fruitless.  Iu  the  popular  mind, 
the  Clothes  Moth  is  the  caterpillar  that  does  the 
mischief,  and  not  the  perfect  insect,  as  that  is  gen¬ 
erally  called  the  “Moth  Miller,”  indicating  that  it 
is  something  that  belongs  to  the  moth.  So  when 
we  mentioned  “the  beetle  of  the  Buffalo  Moth,” 
we  did  so  in  a  popular  sense,  meaning  the  perfect  in¬ 
sect  of  the  caterpillar  so  destructive  to  carpets,  etc. 

Second,  What  Is  the  Buffalo  Moth?— Like  the  Clothes 
Moth,  this  insect  is  mischievous  only  in  its  larval  or 
grub  state.  The  magnified  “moth”  is  shown  in 
figure  1 ;  its  length  (shown  by  a  line  at  the  side), 
when  full-grown,  is  about  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch,  but,  including  the  hairs,  considerably  longer. 
It  is  clothed  with  brownish  hairs,  those  on  the  sides 
being  in  tufts,  and  at  the  tail  end  they  form  a  sort 
of  pencil.  It  is  probably  this  shaggiuess,  with 
nearly  black  hairs,  that  gave  it  the  name  of  “Buf¬ 
falo  Moth.”  Upon  its  underside  are  six  small  legs, 
which  allow  of  rapid  movement.  The  grub,  when 
full  grown,  enters  into  the  pupa  state,  and  remains 
dormant  for  some  time ;  in  a  few  weeks  the  skin 
splits,  and  the  perfect  insect,  or  beetle,  comes  forth. 
The  beetle  is  shown  in  figure  2,  considerably  mag¬ 
nified,  its  real  length  being  indicated  by  a  line  at 
one  side.  It  is  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  is  marked 
with  black,  scarlet,  and  white.  The 
edges  of  the  wing-covers,  where 
they  meet,  are  bordered  with  scar¬ 
let,  making  a  central  line  of  that 
color  down  the  back;  there  are 
other  red  markings  and  three  white 
spots  on  the  outer  border  of  the 
wing-covers,  the  rest  being  black. 
The  perfect  beetles  appear  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  during  the  fall,  winter, 
and  spring,  and,  in  the  spring  at  least,  are  found 
on  spiraeas  and  some  other  common  garden  flowers. 

Its  scientific  name  is  Anthrenus  scrophularia.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  im¬ 
ported  in  foreign  carpets— an  additional  argument 
for  the  encouragement  of  home  manufactures.  It 
is  a  close  relative  of  Anthrenus  muscorum  (or  A.  va- 
rius),  a  well-known  and  dreaded  pest  in  museums. 

Its  Introduction. — The  Buffalo  Moth  appears  to 
tyave  first  attracted  attention  in  the  year  1874 — vari¬ 
ous  newspaper  accounts  appearing  before  the  insect 
came  into  the  hands  of  entomologists  ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  noticed  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  in  Wineonsin  about  the  same 
time.  In  1876,  it  was  reported  as  especially  abun¬ 
dant  iu  the  city  of  Schenectady,  and  lately  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  other  cities  along  the  Hudson  have 
been  destructively  visited  by  it.  Lately  its  spread 
has  been  most  rapid,  as  we  hear  of  it  from  nearly 
every  Atlantic  State,  to  those  of  the  far  West. 
The  cabinets  of  Entomologists  have  contained,  for 
several  years,  Anthrenus  lepidus,  from  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ;  this,  we  are  informed  by  that 
careful  entomologist,  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  is  now 
regarded  as  a  mere  variety,  differing  somewhat  in 
color  from  the  “  Buffalo  ”  beetle  ;  it  is  common  in 
California,  Oregon,  etc.,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards. 

How  It  Works. — Its  destructiveness  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  manifested  upon 
carpets,  hence  it  has  been 
called  “  Carpet  Beetle  ” 
and  “Carpet-bug.”  It 
works  under  the  edges  of 
the  carpets,  making  large 
holes  near  their  margins. 
Where  there  are  cracks 
between  the  floor-boards, 
it  will  sometimes  follow 
these,  as  they  offer  hid¬ 
ing  places,  and  working 
Fig.  2.  perfect  insect  along  them  cut  off  whole 
of  buffalo  moth.  breadths  of  the  carpet  as 
if  it  had  been  done  with  shears.  But  it  does  not 
restrict  itself  to  carpets  ;  woollen  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  whether  packed  away  or  hanging  up,  are  at¬ 
tacked  by  it,  and  it  seems  to  fancy  feathers  as  well 


as  wool.  The  specimen  from  which  figure  1  was 
drawn  was  captured  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Orange  Judd  Company  upon  a  child’s  hat,  in  the 
trimming  of  which  some  feathers  were  used.  The 
hat  had  been  put  away  in  a  box,  and  when  taken 
out  this  summer,  all  the  feathers  were  completely 
destroyed.  According  to  some  accounts,  tins  in¬ 
sect  has  taken  possession  of  houses  that  have  been 
closed  for  a  year,  Or  more,  during  the  absence  of  the 
family,  and  the  havoc  they  have  caused  lias  been 
most  disastrous. 

The  Remedies. — We  have  several  times  given  the 
most  effective — laying  a  wet  folded  sheet  along  the 
edges  of  the  carpet,  and  passing  hot  irons  over  it, 
to  liberate  an  abundance  of  steam,  which,  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  carpet  and  the  cracks  below,  will  kill  the 
moth.  Where  the  insects  can  not  be  readily  picked 
from  articles  of  clothing,  these  may  be  put  into  a 
tight  box,  or  a  close  vessel,  such  as  a  wash-boiler, 
and  benzine  poured  over  them  ;  the  vapor  of  the 
benzine  will  in  a  few  hours  destroy  all  insect  life. 
Before  carpets  are  laid,  the  cracks  in  the  floor,  and 


Fig.  1.— WAVE  INSERTION. 


especially  between  the  base-board  and  clie  floor, 
which  are  favorite  retreats,  should  be  closed,  if 
small  by  putty,  or  if  wide  by  plaster  of  Paris  ;  we 
have  no  doubt  that  hard-soap  would  be  of  service 
for  this  purpose.  AVherever  the  beetles  are  found,  i 
and,  according  to  Doct.  Lintner,  they  often  gather 
upon  the  windows,  whether  found  here,  or  upon 
spiraeas  and  other  garden  flowers,  they  should  be 
destroyed  in  spite  of  their  beauty.  The  beetle, 
figure  2,  is  from  one  of  Prof.  Riley’s  figures,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  notes  kindly  furnished  by  Mr. 
A.  8.  Fuller,  and  an  article  by  Doct.  J.  A.  Lintner 
in  the  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History  for  some  facts  in  the  history  of  this  insect. 


Easily  Made  Insertions. 

The  engravings  here  given,  are  from  specimens 
of  Insertion  sent  us  by  Mrs.  “  E.  M.  S.,”  Passaic, 
N.  J.  We  have  selected  four  kinds  from  among 
the  many  patterns,  and  show  them  of  actual  size. 
Insertions  being  the  accepted  name  for  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  fabric,  put  between  the  portions  of  a  garment, 
the  use  of  them  will  he  understood.  The  ground¬ 
work  of  these  Insertions  is  cotton  mosquito  lace, 
which  may  be  obtained  at  the  dry  goods  stores  of 


any  size  or  mesh  to  suit  the  taste.  The  size  shown 
in  the  engravings,  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient 
to  work  upon.  The  thread  used  in  these,  is  the 
double  and  single  “  A  ”  brand.  Figure  lisa  grace¬ 
ful  waved  design,  made  by  passsing  the  needle 


Fig.  3. — A  VINE  FORM. 


— which  should  be  a  large  one— through  the  meshes 
of  the  lace,  in  a  curved  line.  Figures  2  and  4,  are 
made  with  a  larger  thread.  In  figure  3,  a  diagonal 
loop  is  formed,  making  a  vine-like  figure,  with  a 


Fig.  1.— BUF¬ 
FALO  MOTH. 


central  stem.  Much  more  elaborate  designs  are 
made— in  fact,  the  limit  to  this  work  depends  only 
upon  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  the  designer. 


Fig.  4. — DIAGONAL  DESIGN. 


Those  here  given,  are  of  the  more  simple  kinds, 
easily  and  rapidly  made,  look  neat,  and  are  durable. 


Some  Recipes  from  Michigan. 

The  following  recipes  come  from  a  house-keep¬ 
ing  friend  in  Michigan,  and  have  the  merit  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  thoroughly  tested : 

Snow'  Pudding.— Soak  half  a  box  of  Gelatine  in 
half  a  cup  of  cold  AVater  half  an  hour.  Then  pour 
on  half  a  pint  of  boiling  Water  ;  add  2  cups  Sugar 
and  the  juice  of  1  Lemon  ;  when  the  mixture  is 
cold,  add  the  whites  of  3  Eggs,  and  beat  all  togeth¬ 
er  1  hour.  Then  make  a  custard  of  1  pint  Milk, 
the  yolks  of  3  Eggs,  24  tablespoons  of  Sugar  ;  set 
on  ice  until  cold  ;  when  wanted  for  the  table,  flavor 
the  custard  with  Lemon,  and  pour  over  the  molded 
pudding.— I  beat  one  hour,  or  until  it  is  done,  which 
is  shown  by  its  piling  up  like  foam.  This  pudding 
is  a  very  beautiful  dish,  and  one  that  I  make  when 
1  wish  something  particularly  nice. 


A  HANDY  STEP  LADDER. 


AV hite  Sponge  Cake. — 1}?  cup  Sugar  (pulver¬ 
ized),  lj^  cup  Flour,  1  tablespoonful  Baking  Pow¬ 
der,  1  do.  of  Corn  Starch.  Sift  the  ingredients  to¬ 
gether,  and  stir  lightly  into  the  thoroughly  beaten 
whites  of  10  Eggs.  Flavor  to  taste.  Bake  in  a 
deep  tin,  with  a  paper  on  the  top. 

Coffee  Cake. — 1  cup  cold  Coffee,  %  cup  But¬ 
ter,  1  cup  Sugar,  1  cup  Molasses,  1  teaspoonful  So¬ 
da  dissolved  in  the  coffee,  1  Egg,  1  cup  Raisins,  1 
teaspoonful  Cinnamon,  1  do.  Nutmeg.  Flour 
enough  to  make  a  batter  so  stiff  that  the  fruit  will 
not  settle.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

White  Citron  Cake.— 2  cups  Sugar,  %  cup  But¬ 
ter,  whites  of  4  Eggs,  1  cup  cold  Water,  3  cups  sift¬ 
ed  Flour,  2  teaspooufuls  of  Baking  Powder,  1  */s 
teacupful  of  sliced  Citron.  These  are  to  be  mixed 
as  follows  :  work  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream, 
add  the  water ;  then  2  cups  of  the  flour,  and  half 
the  egg,  which  has  been  beaten  to  a  froth.  Stir 
this  well  some  time,  then  add  the  rest  of  the  flour, 
into  which  has  been  mixed  the  baking  powder,  and 
lastly  the  remainder  of  the  beaten  egg.  When  all 
has  been  beaten  well,  add  the  citron  and  beat  again. 


Another  Step  ladder. — “  E.  M.  F.,”  Lans¬ 
ing,  Mich.,  sends  us  a  drawing  of  a  step-lad¬ 
der,  or  “steps”  as  it  is  usually  called.  The 
engraving  speaks  for  itself,  as  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  of  all  the  parts  are  given. 
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'I'lae  Woctor’s  Talks 


In  our  last  “  Talk  ”  about  matter  and  its  properties 
I  had  something  to  say  about  Capillai'y  Attraction,  and 
I  hope  you  have  kept  m  mind  what  was  there  said, 
as  I  wish  to  have  some  more  talk  about  this  same 

CAPILLARY  ATTRACTION. 

There  is  so  m  uch  to  be  said  about  matter  and  the  forces, 
that  you  may  think  I  am  getting  along  at  a  rather  slow 
rate'  But  I  do  not  think  it  well  to  go  too  fast,  and  it  is 
better  to  learn  one  thing  well,  than  to  have  a  mere  smat¬ 
tering  knowledge  of  many  things.  Though  I  told  you 
last  month  about  Capillary  Attraction,  I  wish  now  to 
show  you  some  of  its  applications,  and  how,  without 
knowing— or  thinking  of  it,  we  daily  make  use  of  it. 
You  will  recollect  that  this  force  received  its  name 

from  capillus,  a 
hair, because  it  was 
first  noticed  in 
very  small  and 
hair  -  like  tubes ; 
but  it  was  shown 
that  it  was  exer¬ 
cised  by  any  sur¬ 
faces  that  were 
wetted  by  liquids, 
as  seen  by  the  ex 
periment  with  two 
pieces  of  window 
glass.  There  is  one 
point  that  I  should 
-have  stated  more 
distinctly  last  month— it  is  this :  for  Capillary  Attraction 
to  take  place,  the  liquid  and  the  solid  should  be  of  a  kind 
that  one  will  adhere  to  the  other.  You  must  look  to  last 
month's  talk  for  the 


1. — MERCURY.  2.— WATER. 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  COHESION  AND  ADHESION. 

Briefly— cohesion  takes  place  between  particles  of  the 
same  kind,  and  adhesion,  between  those  of  a  different 
kind.  If  you  were  to  dip  a  piece  of  glass  into  mercury 
(quicksilver)  it  would  come  out  without  any  of  the  metal 
adhering  to  it;  if  you  dip  the  same  piece  of  glass  into 
water,  it  will  come  out  wet;  that  is  the  adhesion  of  the 
water  to  the  glass  was  sufficient  to  overcome  the  cohe¬ 
sion  of  the  particles  of  water  one  to  another.  In  the 
mercury  the  particles  cohere  together,  stronger  than  they 
adhere  to  the  glass.  We  say  that  mercury  does  not  wet 
glass,  while  water  does ;  wetting  is  due  to  the  adhesion 
of  a  solid  to  a  liquid.  If  yoq  had  two  narrow  glasses, 
and  were  to  pour  mercury  into  one,  and  water  into  the 
other,  and  carefully  observe  the  surfaces,  you  would  see 
that  the  mercury,  having  little  or  no  adhesion  to  the 
glass,  would  appear  convex  as  in  figure  1,  while  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  would  appear  concave  as  in  figure  2, 


8.  SOIL  EXPERIMENT  WITH  CAPILLARY  ATTRACTION. 


there  being  an  adhesion  between  it  and  the  glass.  You 
can  not  expect  Capillary  Attraction  to  take  place  unless 

THE  SOLID  CAN  BE  WETTED  BY  THE  LIQUID. 

The  fibres  of  a  piece  of  cloth  present  numerous  sur¬ 
faces  close  to  one  another,  and  if  you  put  the  eud  of  a 
towel,  for  example,  in  water,  the  liquid  will  rise  up 
through  the  texture  of  the  towel.  Should  you  careless¬ 
ly  leave  your  towel  so  that  one  end  is  in  the  water  of  the 
wash  basin,  and  the  other  hangs  down  over  the  edge,  the 
basin  would  after  a  time  be  emptied,  the  water  rising 
through  the  towel  and  finally  dripping  upon  the  floor. 

THE  USE  OF  BLOTTING  PAPER 

to  take  up  an  ink  spot,  is  an  illustration  of  the  utility  of 
Capillary  Attraction.  You  know  that  blott  ing  paper  will 
take  up  the  ink  and  that  letter  paper  will  not.  You 
know  that  you  can  write  upon  letter  paper,  but  upon  the 
paper  used  for  newspapers  you  can  not  usually  write  on 
account  of  the  spreading  of  the  ink.  Why  is  this?  Blot¬ 
ting  paper  and  most  printing  paper  are  porous,  i.  e.,  there 


arc  open  spaces  between  the  fibres  of  which  they  are 
made,  and  the  surfaces  of  these  fibres  attract  the  ink ; 
take  it  up  by  Capillary  Attraction.  The  writing  papers 
and  the  finer  kinds  of  printing  papers  are  sized,  that  is, 
have  the  spaces  between  the  fibres  filled  up  with  glue, 
and  there  is  no  chance  for  the  ink  to  enter  and  spread. 

A  LAMP  WICK 

was  mentioned  last  month  as  a  daily— or  rather  nightly 
illustration  of  this  force— Capillary  Attraction,  the  spaces 
between  the  cotton  fibres  of  the  wick,  acting  in  the  same 
manner  as  minute  tubes,  and  bringing  the  oil  up  to  the 
surface.  The  saine  thing  takes  place  in  the  candle,  when 
the  heat  of  the  flame  keeps  a  little  of  the  tallow,  or  other 
material,  melted,  so  that  it  can  rise  in  the  wick  and  lie 
burned.  If  you  have  a  piece  of  rattan  (which  is  the  slen¬ 
der  stem  of  a  kind  of  Palm  growing  in  tropical  countries) 
and  cut  a  piece  between  the  joints  five  or  six  inches  long, 
and  put  one  end  of  it  in  a  phial  containing  kerosene, 
after  a  while  the  kerosene  will  rise  through  the  rattan, 
and  may  be  burned  there  as  if  the  stick  were  a  wick. 

THE  STEM  OF  THE  RATTAN, 

though  hard  and  polished  on  the  outside,  is  very  porous 
within,  and  contains  numerous  minute  tubes  and  spaces 
through  which  the  oil  can  rise  by  Capillary  Attraction. 
There  is  one  thing  to  be  noticed  in  all  the  illustrations 
of  Capillary  Attraction  ;  however  high  it  may  be  raised, 

THE  LIQUID  NEVER  OVERFLOWS. 

For  example,  if  you  have  a  glass  tube  so  fine  that  water 
will  rise  in  it  for  six  inches,  if  you  make  the  tube  four 
inches  long,  the  water  will  rise  to  the  top, and  stop;  the 
same  would  occur  if  the  tube  were  an  inch  long,  the  at¬ 
traction  carries  the  liquid  to  the  top,  but  there  is  no  over¬ 
flow.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  is  so,  or  we  should  be 
obliged  to  take  the  wicks  from  our  lamps  every  day  !  But 
if  when  a  capillary  tube  is  full,  we  remove  the  liquid  from 
the  top,  more  rises  to  take  its  place.  In  the  lamp  wick, 
we  remove  the  oil  from  the  top  by  burning  it,  and  so 
long  as  any  remains  in  the  lamp,  it  rises  to  take  the  place 
of  that  burned  away.  But  I  have  left  the  most  important 
of  the  many  uses  of  Capillary  Attraction  to  the  last. 

THE  CAPILLARY  ATTRACTION  OF  TUE  SOIL 

is  of  the  greatest  importance  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but 
to  all  who  live  upon  the  earth.  Did  not  the  soil  possess 
this  property,  vegetation  could  not  live,  and  the  earth 
would  be  a  desert.  You  can  make  an  experiment  show¬ 
ing  the  action  of  this  force  in  the  soil,  if  j'ou  have  any 
piece  of  glass  tube,  such  as  a  broken  lamp  chimney ;  tie 
a  piece  of  muslin  or  any  thin  fabric  over  the  lower  end, 
and  then  fill  the  tube  to  near  the  top  with  sand,  or  sandy 
soil,  (any  other  soil  will  answer,  but  these  operate  more 
rapidly.)  that  has  been  thoroughly  dried  by  being  spread 
in  the  sun.  Place  the  lower  end  of  the  chimney  in  a  dish 
of  water,  and  hold  it  in  an  upright  position,  as  shown  at 
figure  3,  or  by  any  other  contrivance  that  will  keep  it  from 
falling  over.  The  water  will  be  seen  to  gradually  rise  in 
the  tube,  and  its  progress  may  be  seen  by  the  darker 
color  of  the  wetted  soil,  as  seen  in  the  engraving  The 
water  rises  here  by  Capillary  Attraction  ;  the  particles 
of  the  soil,  present  surfaces  which  act  like  minute  tubes, 
or  like  the  plates  of  glass  shown  last,  month.  Just  what 
happens  in  this  tube,  happens  over  your  whole  farm — in 
fact  over  the  whole  earth.  As  the  sun  and  the  winds  dry 
the  surface  soil,  and  the  growing  plants  evaporate  great 
quantities  of  moisture  from  the  surface  of  their  leaves, 

WATER  RISES  FROM  BELOW, 

whore  it  has  accumulated  from  the  rains.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  so  soon  as  the  soil  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
surface  had  dried  out,  the  plants  would  wither  and  die. 
But  as  it  is,  as  the  upper  soil  becomes  dry,  the  water 
rises  from  below,  and  it  is  only  in  a  very  long  drouth  that 
the  supply  is  exhausted  and  the  plants  suffer.  Thunder 
storms  and  torrents  of  raiu  are  noisy,  and  we  notice 
them  when  they  bring  needed  water  to  the  soil,  but  here 
is  a  still,  small  force,  constantly  at  work,  bringing  life  to 
our  crops  from  far  below  the  surface.  We  do  not  see  it, 
seldom  think  of  it,  yet  keeps  on,  like  many  other  bless¬ 
ings,  -whether  we  are  thankful  for  it  or  not.  You  will 
learn  that,  as  the  most  noisy  people  are  not  those  who 
do  the  most,  so  the  grand  and  noisy  forces  are  not  the  only 
once  that  we  should  admire.  This  quiet  rising  of  the 
water  in  the  soil  by  Capillary  Attraction,  when  we  think 
what  it  does  for  us,  becomes  one  of  the  grand  phenomena. 


Tlee  Doctor’s  Correspomlcnce. 

WHY  SOME  LETTERS  ARE  NOT  ANSWERED. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  my  young  friends  forget 
that  a  number  of  weeks  must  pass  between  the  time  at 
which  they  write  and  that  at  which  an  answer  can  reach 
them  through  the  paper.  This  must  happen  in  a  month¬ 
ly  paper.  Some  answers  would  be  all  too  late  to  be  of 
use,  and  I  do  not  give  them.  For  example,  a  boy  wrote 
me  that  he  had  found  the  cocoon  of  an  insect  and  asked 
what  he  should  do  to  make  it  hatch.  From  the  descrip¬ 
tion  I  knew  that  the  insect  would  come  from  the  cococa 
long  before  he  could  get  my  reply,  and  I  did  not  give  it. 


THERE  IS  ANOTHER  REASON 

why  letters  are  not  answered.  I  have  just  torn  up  a  dozen 
or  more  that  had  no  signature— that  is,  no  name  to  the  let¬ 
ter.  I  have  stated  many  times  that  it  is  very  improper 
to  write  a  letter  and  not  sign  it  with  your  own  name.  It 
is  well  to  learn  this  while  you  are  young,  and  never  be  so 
impolite  as  to  address  a  letter  to  another  without  putting 

your  name  to  it _ “II.  D.  B.,“  Ingham  Co..  Michigan, 

would  like  to  know  about 

THE  GAME  OF  “AUNT  SALLY." 

It  is  not  much  of  a  game,  but  a  sort  of  rude  sport.  In 
England,  at  races,  fairs,  and  at  other  gatherings,  various 
outside  amusements  are  provided  by  those  who  make  it 
a  business,  just  as  around  our  fairs  there  will  be  Flying 
Horses,  Fandangos,  “Test  your  Lungs”  affairs,  “Weigh 
j'ou  for  a  Cent  ”  chaps  and  others.  “Aunt  Sally"  is  very 
common  there,  and  I  have  now  and  then  seen  it  in  this 
country.  The  “Aunt  "  is  mostly  all  head;  a  roughly  carved 
wooden  head  is  fastened  at  the  top  of  an  iron  rod,  the 
other  end  is  stuck  in  the  ground,  to  make  the  head  about 
three  feet  high.  The  face  is  rudely  painted,  usually 
black,  and  where  the  mouth  should  be,  a  hole  is  bored 
in  which  a  common  clay  pipe  may  be  inserted. 
This  is  all  that  is  really  needed  to  make  an  Auntie,  but 
stie  is  often  furnished  with  a  kind  of  skirt  or  frock,  and 
a  cap  made  in  an  extravagant  style.  Figure  1  shows 
the  anatomy  of  the  old  lady,  and  figure  2  gives  her  dress¬ 
ed  for  company.  Each  of  the  players  has  three  sticks, 
or  clubs,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long;  he  stands  at  a 
line  marked  at  10  or  12  paces  from  the  figure,  and  throws 


the  sticks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  the  pipe  if  possi¬ 
ble.  The  players  pay  a  small  sum  for  their  three  chances, 
or  shots,  but  whether  they  get.  anything  if  they  hit  the 
pipe,  I  don’t  know.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  the  rules  of 
the  game,  not  having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Aunt 

Sally  except  at  times  when  no  one  was  playing _ “  How 

to  capture  it?”  is  a  question  “G.  C.”  asks 
ABOUT  A  HORNET’S  NEST. 

I  never  tried  but  one,  and  will  tell  him  how  I  managed 
that.  My  horse  one  day,  some  years  ago,  was  hitched 
at  a  post  under  a  tree.  “Jock”  was  not  noted  for  his 
activity,  but  upon  this  occasion  had  enough  of  life  to 
make  up  for  several  years  of  laziness.  He  was  being 
stung  by  hornets,  and  it  was  no  little  trouble  to  get  him 
out  of  their  reach.  Upon  search,  there  was  found  in  the 
tree  a  hornet's  nest,  larger  than  a  “stove-pipe  hat,”  that 
had  not  before  been  noticed.  The  Hornets  must  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  or  there  would  be  daily  trouble  for  Jock. 
Brimstone  (sulphur)  was  melted,  a  rag  made  into  a  roll, 
tied  to  keep  it  in  shape.  This  was  dipped  into  the 
melted  brimstone,  and  when  cool,  there  wash  brimstone- 
match,  in  size  between  a  lead-pencil,  and  the  little  fin¬ 
ger,  and  throe  inches  or  so  long:  this  was  fastened,  bj- 
mcans  of  a  fine  wire,  to  a  stick  long  enough  to  reach  the 
nest,  and  we  were  ready.  When  night  came,  and  alt 
was  quiet,  the  end  of  the  match  was  lighted,  and  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Hornets’  front  door.  They  had  their ,matchr 
for  I  doubt  if  a  single  one  of  the  hornets  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  nest  ever  stung  after  that ;  the  cure  was  complete. 
- - 

Our  Piizzk-lSoY. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

My  initials  spell  the  name  of  a  territory  ;  my  finals 
give  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  same. 

1.  A  garment.  5.  An  actress. 

2.  A  water  animal.  0.  Encircling. 

3.  A  man’s  name.  7.  A  goddess. 

4.  Frequently.  8.  Peculiar. 

Denver,  C.  T. 
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NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  25  letters  : 

My  2,  1,  23,  15,  12,  6.  is  a  symbolical  mime  for  Samaria. 
My  5,  12,  15,  18,  13,  19,  is  a  Jewish  measure. 

My  11,  7,  2,  17.  21,  13, 'is  used  in  making  bread. 

My  16,  11,  10,  9,  4,  3,  is  a  mountain  in  Palestine. 

My  22,  10,  14.  8,  24,  13,  was  a  Judge  of  Israel. 

My  25,  2,  3,  20,  12,  13,  was  miraculously  destroyed  for 
his  sins. 

My  whole  is  a  Scriptural  Command.  Isola. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  26  letters  : 

My  6,  9.  13,  18, — the  cubical  base  of  a  column. 

My  19,  21,  8,— a  flock  of  pheasants. 

My  22,  5,  10,  3,— in  Persian  mythology,  an  imaginary 
fairy, 

My  1,  11,  3,  12, — an  ancient  law  term. 

My  26,  16,  5,  15,  20, — to  withdraw. 

My  7,  23,  24,  14, — name  of  a  timid  quadruped,  also  a 
constellation. 

My  17,  3,  2, — a  Hebrew  measure  of  liquids. 

My  25,  10,  3,— a  prefix. 

My  whole  is  a  motto.  Sphinx. 

3.  I  am  composed  of  13  letters : 

My  8,  11,  3,  1,  is  a  metal. 

My  9,  10,  11,  5,  13,  is  an  article  of  furniture. 

My  7,  6,  12,  13,  is  a  number. 

My  9,  4,  2,  is  a  title. 

My  whole  is  a  celebrated  Eastern  traveller.  E.  J.  K. 
CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  slender  but  not  in  thin, 

My  next  is  in  metal  but  not  in  tin, 

My  third  is  in  whole  but  not  in  part, 

My  fourth  is  in  picture  but  not  in  art. 

My  fifth  is  in  stocking  but  not  in  shoe, 

My  sixth  is  in  purple  but  not  in  blue, 

My  seventh  is  in  kitchen  but  not  in  room. 

My  eighth  is  in  cloth  but  not  in  broom, 

My  ninth  is  in  dish  but  not  in  spoon, 

My  tenth  is  in  planet  but  not  in  moon, 

My  eleventh  is  in  many  but  not  in  throng, 

My  whole  is  a  power  that’s  mighty  and  strong. 


Wons  si  cagenodel  pavoru,  chiwh  dulwo  veah  morfed 
arin ;  tub  hotgurh  bet  locsends  fo  bet  ira,  sha  eben  rof- 
nezni  sit  scented,  tiuo  scaryinlet  froms. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JULY  NUMBER. 


Abbreviations.— 1.  Jewel 
—  ewe  2.  Larch  — arc.  3. 
Pa.  ha— ash.  4.  Snipe— nip.  5. 
Steam— tea. 


Square  Words. 

1.  E  D  N  A  2.  C  L  A  M 
DRAW  LANE 

NAIL  ANNA 

AWLS  MEAL 


Alphabetical  Arithmetic— 209/1651483(36609.  (Key— 
My  clean  pig. 

Concealed  Flowers.— 1.  Peony.  2.  Harebell.  3.  Iris. 
4.  Rose.  5.  Daisy. 


Geographical  Blanks.— 1.  Lookout,  Flattery,  Disap¬ 
pointment.  2.  Horn,  Fear,  Clear,  Sable,  Wrath. 

Reversed  Words.— 1.  Madam,  Anna,  Ada,  Eve,  Sis,  Ewe. 
2.  Redder.  3.  Asa,  mum,  deed.  4.  Deified.  5.  Level,  eye. 

Drop-letter  Puzzle.— “  Agriculture  is  the  most  health¬ 
ful,  the  most  useful,  and  most  noble  employment  of  man.” 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  He  preaches  well,  that  lives 
well.  2.  Pride  of  China. 


Cross  word  —Agriculturist. 


Wliat  Hie  l>uclcling-  Might  hare 
Thought. 

“Who  would  have  thought  that  I  came  from  such  a 
dark  and  unpleasant  world  as  that !  For  long,  long,  days 
— theyseemed  like  weeks— I  was  crowded  down  with  my 
head  and  feet  together,  until  I  thought  I  should  smother; 
and  so  warm  too,  with  not  a  breath  of  air.  When  the 
light  of  this  new  world  broke  upon  me  it  almost  dazzled 


THE  OLD  WORLD  AND  THE  NEW. 


my  eyes,  but  I  felt  the  joy  which  comes  to  those  who, 
having  lived  in  darkness,  are  suddenly  set  free.  I  stand 
upon  the  shore  of  a  newly  discovered  world  (water  in  the 
distance) ;  but,  unlike  Columbus,  I  will  not  return  to  my 
old  home  to  be  there  cast  into  prison  and  hound  in 
chains.  No  power  could  put  me  back  where  once  I  lived. 
I’ll  fly  and  swim,  and  wade,  and  be  free.  Look  at  these 
•wiDgs  of  mine  ;  they  are  to  beat  the  air,  and  these  feet, 
to  move  the  waters !  Farewell,  old  empty  and  lifeless 
world  !  I  go  to  see  what  this  new  life  has  in  store  for 
me.” — It  went.  And  many  months  afterwards  the  people 
said  that  they  had  not  tasted  a  nicer,  more  tender  duck. 


Growtlc  Under  IMIticultlcs — Mottled 
Apples. 

One  would  not  expect  cherry  trees  to  actually  throw 
stones— though  they  do  seem  to  drop  them  around  pretty 
freely  sometimes,  when  half  a  dozen  or  so  boys  are  out 
of  sight  in  their  branches— but  we  have  seen  one  cherry- 
tree  that  was  constantly  engaged  in  moving  rocks.  For 
several  years  we  have  seen  this  tree  and  have  often  won¬ 


dered  how  the  work  began,  and  what  the  result  will 
finally  be.  Probably  a  little  Cherry  bird— a  better  friend 
than  some  bad  boys  think,  had  been  sloned  out  of  his 
tree,  and  in  bis  hurried  flight  and  fright,  dropped  a  fair, 
plump  cherry  in  the  narrow,  shallow  crevice  of  a  huge 
rock  where  there  was  scarcely  earth  enough  to  furnish  it 


A  BOTTLED  APPLE. 


a  covering.  But  great  things  often  grow  out  of  adversity; 
the  badly-treated  cherry  had  within  it  a  stone,  and  within 
the  stone  a  seed,  which  was  really  a  little  plant,  and  this 
sent  a  tiny  root  down  between  the  solid  walls  of  rock — 
encouraged  by  its  attempts  in  that  direction,  it  sent  up 
a  little  srem  and  hung  out  a  small  banner  of  a  leaf,  just 
to  let  its  friends — if  it  had  any— know  that  it  had  gone 
into  business  for  itself  ;  established  a  cherry  factory  on 
a  solid  foundation.  We  will  not  stop  to  tell  how  hard  it 
struggled  to  “keep  its  headabove  water.”  No.  Wemean 
from  dying  of  drouth  ;  but  pass  on  to  say  that  it  came 
through  its  early  trials  all  right,  and  besides  taking  a 
high  rank  in  its  profession,  it  does  a  good  deal  outside — 
or  rather  inside  work,  in  splitting  and  moving  rocks. 
What  a  dozen  oxen  would  have  found  too  much  for  their 
strength,  this  stripling  of  a  tree  has  accomplished.  When 
we  last  passed  that  way,  the  once  little  crevice  was  a 
“  yawning  chasm  ”  and  more  than  a  foot  across,  opened 
by  the  gradual  growth  of  this  tree,  which  still  flourishes. 

We  know  that  apples  are  canned  or  bottled,  but  this  is 
after  they  have  been  quartered  and  cooked.  Some  one, 
probably  an  inventive  boy,  tried  to  bottle  a  whole  raw 
apple,  and  the  engraving  shows  howjie  succeeded.  A 
droll  looking  apple,  and  you  will  no  doubt  ask  how  it 
was  done?  One  can  say,  like  Topsy,  “  ’specs  it  growed 
so,”  and  that  would  he  the  truth.  The  apple  was  put 
into  the  bottle  while  still  small  enough  to  pass  through 
the  neck  of  the  ink  bottle.  But  the  apple  was  not  to  be 
hound  down  and  limited  to  the  size  of  the  glass  prison 
into  which  it  had  been  thrust.  The  stroug  wall  of  glass 
was  burst  open  and  the  growing  fruit  has  forced  its  way 
out  ion  one  side  in  a  singular  manner,  while  a  portion  has 
literally  overrun  the  mouth.  If  the  bottle  had  been 
larger  there  would  have  been  simply  a  change  of  shape 
to  correspond  to  the  form  of  tlie  bottle.  These  examples 
are  interesting,  and  teach  the  power  which  a  tender  but 
growing  substance  can  exert.  This  shows  us  how  we  can, 
to  a  certain  extent,  control  nature,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
how  every  living  thing  is  striving  to  reach  a  definite  end, 
and  will  succeed  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
when  molested,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bottle  and  the 
apple,  will  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  the  regular 
established  form.  To  bottle  apples  alive  you  must  use 
larger  bottles  or  have  smaller  apples,  or  the  result  will 
not  be  any  more  successful  than  the  one  in  the  engraving. 


WIsat  to  B>o  sit  tlie  Fair. 

Of  course  you  will  go  to  the  Fair — which  means  your 
own,  town  or  county  as  it  may  be,  and  some  of  you  may 
be  able  to  visit  others.  In  many  of  the  fairs  they  very 
sensibly  offer  premiums  for  things  that  can  be  raised  or 
made  by  boys  and  girls.  This  is  a  most  excellent  plan, 
but  it  is,  of  course,  too  late  to  advise  you  to  exhibit  in 
such  cases,  as  the  articles  have  to  be  thought  of,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for,  long  beforehand.  We  hope  that  many  of  our 
boys  and  girls  will  exhibit  and  take  prizes,  too.  If  you 
have  something  that  you  can  exhibit,  or  intended  to  take 
to  the  fair,  do  not  leave  it  at  home  because  you  are  afraid 
that  some  one  else  will  have  something  better.  It  is  bad 
enough  for  some  selfish  older  persons  to  do  this.  If  only 


those  exhibited  who  were  sure  of  a  prize,  our  fairs  would 
be  small  affairs.  Try  and  help  your  fair  by  showing  the 
best  you  have.  If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  take  a  prize, 
that  will  be  well ;  but  it  is  quite  as  well  to  have  tried  to 
deserve  it.  You  will  learn  why  yon  failed,  and  that  will 
be  useful.  If  you  try  for  a  prize,  do  not  set  your  heart 
so  much  upon  it  that  you  will  be  disappointed  if  you  fail 
to  get  it,  and  be  cross  over  it.  Recollect  that  but  one 
can  take  the  premium,  and  if  that  falls  to  another,  see- 
why,  and  try  to  do  better  next  time.  But  the  chief  ob¬ 
ject  in  going  to  the  fair  should  not  be  to  get  a  prize— 
though  that  is  a  good  thing  to  do— but  to  learn  some¬ 
thing,  and  there  is  always  much  to  be  learned  at  a  good 
fair.  Do  not  run  about  from  place  to  place  without  any 
object  in  view,  for  you  will  then  be  too  tired  to  ciljoy 
anything.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  tired  at  a  fair  ;  indeed 
sight-seeing  is  a  most  fatiguing  work.  Make  up  your 
mind  what  kind  of  things  you  most  wish  to  see,  and  see 
them  thoroughly,  and  then,  if  you  have  time  you  can 
look  at  others.  If  it  be  implements,  the  poultry,  the  cat¬ 
tle,  or  the  horses,  the  sewing  machines,  or  the  fancy 
work,  take  time  and  see  what  any  of  these  have  to  tell 
you  that  you  did  not  know  before.  At  a  State  lair  many 
years  ago,  in  Ohio,  we  think  it  was,  the  most  interesting- 
objects  we  saw  at  the  fair  were  two  boys  of  about  12  and 
14  years  of  age.  We  met  them  among  the  implements, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  examined  these,  and  compar¬ 
ed  them  with  those  they  had  at  home,  and  their  bright 
remarks  as  they  came  across  something  new,  induced  us 
to  keep  near  the  little  fellows  for  a  long  time.  Those 
boys  are  men  now,  but  we  have  never  been  to  a  fair  since 
without  thinking  of  those  boys.  They  made  the  fair  very 
useful,  and  went  home  that  night,  with  tired  legs  no 
doubt,  but  with  their  heads  filled  with  useful  hints,  and 
probably  had  enough  to  think  about  aud  talk  over  for 
many  a  day  thereafter.  We  call  to  mind  these  two  boys 
as  their  manner  of  seeing  the  fair  is  one  that  we  hope 
that  all  our  youngsters  will  adopt.  Those  youngsters 
that  hang  about  the  catch-penny  side-shows,  or  think 
that  the  most  attractive  objects  are  upon  and  around 
the  refreshment  stands,  fail  to  make  the  best  of  the  Fair. 


The  Boy  and  Mis  Call'. 

Look  into  the  face  of  the  “Young  Herdsman ”  on  the 
next  page,  with  his  fine  Jersey  pet  by  his  side,  and  does 
not  it  say,  just  as  plainly  as  if  spoken,  “  How  do  yon  like 
my  calf?  ”  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  little  man  ;  and  you  must 


No.  469.  Illustrated  Rebus,  -  A  Biblical 
truth  upon  which  all  should  reflect. 


have  taken  good  care  of  him— or  have  seen  that  he  was 
well  cared  for,  which  is  all  the  same  thing.  Not  only  is 
the  calf  a  fine  one  after  its  kind,  but  you  can  see  that  the 
youngster  is  a  nice  specimen  after  his  kind.  This  is  no 
fancy  picture,  for  we  happened  to  know  both  the  boy  and 
the  calf.  It  was  a  great  day,  that,  on  which  the  portrait 
of  the  calf  was  taken,  and  the  youngster,  knowing  that 
he  would  show  in  the  picture,  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
and  he  insisted  upon  wearing  his  father’s  hat.  What 
makes  a  nicer  pet  for  a  farmer  boy,  or  farmer  girl,  too — 
for  girls  are  very  fond  of  pets— than  a  nice  calf.  Of 
course,  every  one  of  our  immense  family  of  Boys  and 
Girls  can  not  have  a  calf  for  a  pet,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  a  great  many  of  them  who  live  upon  farms  can  have 
a  calf  to  care  for  by  merely  asking,  as  the  parents  of  many 
of  you  will  be  glad  to  see  you  take  an  interest  in  the 
stock  of  the  farm.  But  do  not  ask  for  an  animal  to  care 
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“HOW  DO  YOU  LIKE  HIM?” 


for,  without  being  sure  that  you  can  care  for  it.  When 
you  take  an  animal  as  your  own,  it  is  a  promise  that  you 
will  feed  and  water  it,  and  give  it  all  needed  care.  It  is 
well,  if  your  father  thinks  so  too,  to  have  a  farm  animal 
to  look  after,  to  care  for,  and  if  it  is  worth}',  to  take  to 
the  fair.  Besides  pets  in  the  way  of  calves  and  colts  for 
the  larger  youngsters,  there  are  others  deserving  of  care. 
We  remember  the  first  pet  animal  that  we  had  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  black  kitten,  which  came  into  our  possession  before 
its  eyes  were  open.  What  fun  we  had  in  feeding  it! 
How  we  watched  it  grow  !  and  how  it  did  grow  !  until 
we  had  the  largest  and  the  blackest  cat  in  all  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  But,  like  all  cats,  "Blackie”  had  his  day,  and 
when  in  old  age  he  died,  a  little  grave  was  dug  and  our 
pet  was  no  more.  Our  boy  in  the  picture  may  have  tears 
in  his  bright  eyes  some  day.  His  pet  will  soon  become 
too  big  for  him,  and  he  must  part  with  his  calf.  It  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  him  when  his  calf  goes  away,  but  he 
looks  as  if  he  would  bear  it  like  a  little  man.  If  we  were 
writing  this  for  the  parents,  instead  of  the  children  (and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  show  Ibis  to  father  and 


Fig.  1. — THE  LONELY  LOCUST. 

mother),  we  should  say,  wherever  the  conditions  allow, 
and  where  it  can  be  done  without  inconvenience,  give 
the  youngsters  some  animal  to  care  for,  a  calf  or  a  colt  to 
the  older  ones,  a  lamb,  a  little  pig,  or  some  chickens,  to 
the  younger.  Most  parents  will  be  ready  enough  to  do 
this,  provided  they  can  be  sure  that  you  will  do  your  part, 
which  is,  to  care  for,  feed,  and  water  the  animal  as  often 
as  needed,  no  matter  whether  the  weather  be  hot  or  cold, 
rainy  or  sunny.  One  reason  why  we  wish  you  to  have 
pet  animals  is,  that  you  may  do  your  duty  by  them.  They 
are  helpless  without  your  aid.  If  you  neglect  them  they 
will  suffer,  and  that  would  be  cruel.  Recollect  that  the 
taking  of  a  pet  of  any  kind  is  an  unspoken  promise  that 
you  will  care  for  it— and  promises  must  be  kept. 


Sonic  Curious  Ways  of  Insects. 

A  friend  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  just  seen  an 
interesting  sight.  “  There  were,”  he  said,  “  two.peculiar 
bugs  rolling  a  great  ball  along  the  sidewalk  just  as  boys 
r  >ll  a  large  snow-ball.  I  found  them  so  excited  and 
earnest  in  their  work— I  think  they  could  not  have  been 
at  play— that  I  stopped  to  watch  them.  They  soon  came 
to  a  hard  place  where  they  got  stuck,  and  after  trying 
several  times  to  start  the  ball,  they  \yent  all  around  it, 
and  then  rolled  it  back  and  started  ofi’  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.”— If  my  friend  had  examined  more  closely,  he  would 
have  found  that  these  beetles — “  Tumble-bugs  ”  as  they 
are  called — were  not  at  play,  rolling  the  ball  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing,  but  the  ball,  made  of  cow-dung,  contained 
an  egg,  which  the  parent  beetles  were  carrying  to  some 
safe  place  where  the  egg  would  hatch.  I  have  seen  simi¬ 
lar  “  bugs,”  which,  after  having  found  a  dead  mouse, 
would  go  and  dig  a  hole  in  a  favorable  place  and  then 
tug  and  pull,  and  roll  and  push,  until  they  had  brought 
Mr.  Mouse  to  his  grave.  A  German  lover  of  insects 
thought  he  would  see  what  these  carrion  beetles  (as  they 
are  called)  would  do,  so  he  killed  a  toad  and  placed  it  on 
the  end  of  a  stick,  the  other  end  of  which  was  thrust  into 
the  ground.  A  number  of  beetles  found  the  dead  toad, 
probably  by  their  keen  sense  of  smell,  and  gathered 
about,  but  after  going  around  the  stick  several  times— 
much  as  a  boy  with  his  sliot-gnn  will  continually  travel 
around  a  tree  in  which  a  squirrel  is  hid— they  held  a 
meeting  and  voted  (as  we  may  imagine)  to  undermine  the 
stick,  which  they  at  once  did,  and  toad,  stick  and  all  soon 
fell  to  the  ground ;  and  the  toad  was  in  due  time  buried. 
This  true  story  of  the  stick  and  toad  reminds  me  of  the 
fact  that  insects  will  climb  stalks  and  poles  for  the  sake 
of  the  better  view  that  is  thereby  gained.  If  the  insect 
is  up  one  stalk,  and  a  higher  one  near  by  is  seen,  away 
goes  the  little  admirer  of  nature,  just  as  children  goto 
the  top  of  a  hill  (and  grown  people,  too)  to  see  what  is  to 
be  seen;  or  perhaps  the  little  insect  went  up  the  stalk 
for  the  same  reason  that  Paul  climbed  the  tree  when  ho 
and  Virginia  were  lost  in  the  woods — to  find  out  whore 
he  was,  and  try  and  find  a  way  to  his  lost  home.  Honey 
bees  will  go  some  miles  from  their  hives  for  the  sweets 
which  they  are  very  busy  in  gathering.  This  has-been 
proved  by  dusting  the  bees  with  a  white  or  colored  pow¬ 
der,  as  they  leave  the  hive,  and  another  person  has 
watched  for  them  on  the  flowers  of  plants  several  miles 
away.  When  bees  start  for  home  they  are  very  swift  and 
direct  in  their  return — much  more  so  than  some  boys  I 
have  seen,  even  after  they  had  been  sent  for;  but  boys 
have  longer  to  live  than  bees.  Bees  are  very  sharp ,  and 
when  they  really  try,  can  make  an  ordinary  boy  trot 
home  quite  lively  sometimes.  I  can  w7ell  recollect  being 
escorted  up  through  the  wheat  field  one  afternoon,  by 
some  very  warm  friends  (?)  just  because  I  made  question¬ 
able  motions  at  a  bumble-bee.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
bees  distinguish  strangers;  many  instances  being  on 
record  where  such  has  been  very  painfully  the  case. 

Our  artist  gives  us  two  pictures  of  insect  life  as  looked 
at  through  the  eyes  of  his  imagination.  In  the  first  en¬ 


graving  we  look  in  upon  the  musical  Locust  as  he  sits  in 
a  very  thoughtful  mood  in  his  own  rather  poorly  fur¬ 
nished  studio.  He  is  evidently  not  in  good  spirits,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  bottle,  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  by  his 
side,  has  helped  to  make  him  sad.  Probably  the  number 
of  brother  musicians  has  been  so  large  this  year,  and  the 
pic-nics  so  few,  that  there  has  been  but  little  demand  for 
him  and  his  rasping  violin.  His  eye  is  growing  dim,  and 
before  many  weeks,  provided  the  Turkeys  don’t  get  him, 
he  must  lay  down  his  fiddle  and  his  bow. 

In  the  second  picture  we  look  into  another  professor’s 
study,  but  one  of  a  very  different  kind.  This  is  the 
home  of  a  keen-eyed  scientist — Mr.  Cricket — whose  eyes 
are  aided  in  their  profound  searchings  by  glasses  and 
microscopes.  From  the  specimen  upon  which  his  atten¬ 
tion  is  fixed,  and  the  books  which  he  has  gathered  about 
him,  we  may  conclude  that  he  is  trying  to  more  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  man.  It  would  seem  that  he  has  shut 
himself  up  and  is  giving  his  whole  time  to  the  study  of 
this  little  creature — one  of  the  “  worms,”  according  to 
the  title  of  one  of  his  wonderful  books.  He  evidently 


views  man  with  a  “  cricket’s  eye,”  and  therefore  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  “pass  his  imperfections  by.”  Mr. 
Cricket  is  doubtless  very  studious,  and  we  may  look  for 
stranger  revelations  in  the  Development  of  Man-worm 
or  Worm-man  when  his  book  is  published  ;  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  make  a  visit 
upon  the  neighboring  ants,  look  into  their  methods  of 
doing  things,  and  do  likewise.  Well,  these  pictures  are 
but  the  fancies  of  an  artist ;  he  pictures  insects  as  he  im¬ 
agines  they  might  be,  but  after  all,  when  we  come  to 
watch  insects  and  their  ways,  while  we  may  not  find 
them  imitating  human  actions,  we  shall  see  that  they  do 
things  which  are  in  their  way  sufficiently  interesting  to 
make  us  admire  and  wonder  at  them.  Uncle  Hal. 
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Ameri can  IV  I  ( c lie-: , — A  reduced  price-list  of  over 
100  styles  of  Solid  Gold  and  Silver  Watches  just  issued  by  a 
reliable  jeweler,  which  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address 
by  N.  H.  WHITE,  Newark,  N.  J.  _ 

ASPARAGUS— New  Variety— Smalley’s  Extra  Early 
Defiance ;  2  weeks  earlier  than  Colossal,  a  larger,  soft¬ 
er  grass ;  far  superior  to  all  other  varieties.  One  acre  will 
produce  more  grass  with  the  same  treatment  than  2  acres 
of  Colossal.  It  is  the  best  Asparagus  grown,  either  for  pri¬ 
vate  use  or  for  market.  Two-year-old  plants,  $5  per  100,  $30 
per  $1,000;  seed  $10  per  lb.  Address, 

A.  SMALLEY,  Bound  Brook,  Box  99,  N.  J. 


BUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

J.  ML  THORBIIEM  &  CO,, 

15  John  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

Beg  to  announce  that  tbeir  new  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  for  the  Autumn  of  1879  is 
ready  for  mailing  to  applicants. 

Trees!  Trees!!  Trees!!! 

and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  For  prices,  address 

E.  B.  RICHARDSON,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


Winter  Blooming  Plants. 

Free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  amount. 

6  Camellia  Japonica,  in  six  kinds. . . . SI -OO 

6  Azaleas,  in  six  kinds. . . . . .  1.00 

6  Hoses,  Winter  Blooming,  six  kinds . . . .  1.00 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  mailing  collections.  Address 
ROBT.  J.  HALLLD A  Y,  Florist,  <fcc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WlEsONJS^ARLT,BLACKllRRT“piant8 

IT  from  root  cuttings.  Peach  Trees  ot  all  the  best 
market  varieties,  and  all  other  Fruit,  Shade,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Seedlings,  Vines,  and  Plants.  Sugar,  Norway, 
and  Silver  Maples,  8  to  12  ft.  Send  for  prices. 

_ DAVID  BAIRD,  Manalapan,  N,  J. 

Peach  Trees  for  everybody.  Apples  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  climate.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Price-list  free. 

R.  5.  JOHNSTON.  S  toe  hie  y,  Del. 

supplied  to  con¬ 
sumers  at  prices 
lower  than  ever 
known  before.  These  fine  qualities  seldom  reach  the  interior, 
being  sol'd  only  in  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 
Send  for  reduced  price-list,  and  compare  with  other  houses. 

CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 


FINE  TEAS 


P.  O.  Box  4236. 


8  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Toes  Protruding! 

Soiled  Stockings  I 

SHOE  HILLS  DOUBLE  IN  AMOUNT 
WHAT  THEY  NEED  BE. 

All  these  ills  prevented  by  purchasing  for  children’s  wear 
either  the  <A.S.T,C°) 

BEAUTIFUL.  BLACK  or  SILVER 

TIPPED  SHOES. 

~m  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  FOR 

AND  NOT 

|  U  WEAR  OUT. 

By  mail  30c.— AUTOMATIC  Eye  Glass  Holder,  by  mail 
25c.— Birch’s  Pat.  If  ey  Ring,  10c..— Circulars  free. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St„  N.  Y. 

THE 

AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMP 

IS  A  DOUBLE-ACTING,  NON-FREEZING 

FORCE-PUMP. 

Will  draw  water  from  1  to  100  feet, 
with  one-man  power,  and  also  force 
water  to  any  required  distance. 

Prices,  complete, 

$15  to  $75. 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

For  Garden  Purposes,  at  man- 
ufheturer’s  prices. 

Wakefield,  Perfection,  and  Peerless 

EARTH  CLOSETS 

Are  the  Best.  Prices,  $6.50  to  $40. 

Address 

HENRY  H,  B.  BLOOMFIELD, 

34  DEY  STREET,  N.  Y. 


The  best  food  in  the  world  for  invalids,  and  readily  taken 
by  the  little  folks.  WOOLRICH  &  CO„  on  every  label. 
All  first-class  Druggists  have  it. 


The  Best,  the  Cheapest. 

GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCHES 

IN  SOLID  GOLD  AND  SILVER  CASES  ONLY. 

NO  BRASS,  NICKEL.  OK  PLATED  CASES  ABE 
EVER  SOLD  BY  US. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

Silver  Key  Winders,  $11.90 former  price,  $13 

Silver  Stem  Winders,  $13.70 . .former  price,  $18 

Gold  Key  Winders  as  low  as . .  $38 

Gold  Stem  Winders  as  low  as .  . .  $50 

Write  for  our  PRICE  LIST,  which  describes  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  and  sizes,  with  prices  of  each,  and  explains  our 
plan  of  sending  Single  Watches  without  risk  to  any  part  of 
the  country,  no  matter  how  remote.  Address 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

264— 5TH  AVJENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


We  send  the  Price  List  free  of  postage  to  all  who  write 
for  it,  except  to  those  who  want  to  act  as  agents  or  those 
who  ask  for  discounts.  We  have  no  agents,  and  make  no 
discounts  whatever. 


0  R  Y_?°_  °  PS  &  OUT  FUJI  M  Q 


i  To  every  State  and  Territory  just 
W  as  ordered,  and  even  then,  if  not 
K  as  expected,  exchanged  or  the 
JJ  money  refunded, 
sjg  For  samples  or  prices  speeifygii 
W  on  postal  card  what  is  desired,  1*#1 
and  address, 

Mail  Department  for  Samples  and  Supplies, 
Grand  Depot,  Philadelphia. 


§ 


ptoaii»2iaiuaa!J'.Ma 

3? LEASE  STATETHE  PAPER  YOU  SAW  THisiff 


Improvement  for  1879. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

PW  Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 


_ _  ory 

Cheapest.  SW~  Send  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Manul’e  Co., 
1123  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


HISS’ 

LIQUIDPAINTS 

Are  the  purest,  finest,  richest,  most  durable  and  economical 
paints  ever  made  for  structural  purposes.  See  editorial 
article  in  April  No.,  1S79,  of  Am.  Agriculturist.  Samples  of 
colors  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  by  mail. 

H.  W.  JOHNS’  M’fe  Co.,  87  Maiden  Bane,  N.Y. 


[TRADE  MARK.] 


Veterinary  Cosmoline 

Is  a  heavy  oleaginous  hydro  carbon  of  the  consistency  of  an 
ointment,  derived  exclusively  from  petroleum.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  acids,  alkalies,  or  moisture.  When  ap¬ 
plied  to  wounded  and  inflamed  flesh,  it  is  a  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  against  atmospheric  action,  flies,  insects,  animalcules, 
preventing  the  generation  of  microscopic  organisms, and  al¬ 
lowing  nature  absolute  freedom  to  heal  itself  i  apidly  by  a 
healthy  granulation  without  scars.  Never  lias  there  been  a 
veterinary  ointment  that  would  heal  so  rapidly  all  the 
wounds,  sores,  and  surface  diseases  of  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
poultry,  etc.  For  sale  by  Druggists.  Price  75c,  in  lb. 
cans.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  in  answer  to  postal 
cards.  E.  F.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

211  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KING 


OF 


HARROWS  s 


BRADLEY’S  REVERSIBLE 

HARROW. 

Two  Harrows  iix  One, 
And  sold  at  tlie  price  of  one. 

A  Perfect  Smoothing  Harrow, 

Combined  with  a  vertical  or 
straight  tooth. 
BJ&ADIdEY  &  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago,  11L 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1878  AND  1879. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  ami  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
witli  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL.  STEAM-ENGINES. 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N. 


Y. 


Employment  tor  talies  and  Toms  Ion 

in  their  own  townships,  in  selling  Perfect  Butter  Color  j 
but  oue  agent  in  each  town.  Apply  to 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City, 


BEST  IS  CHEAPEST  THOUGH  IT  MAY  COST  A  LITTLE  MORE! 

LEWIS’  CONDENSED 

BAKING 
POWDER 

Made  from  Refined  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar.  Recommended  by  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Board  of  Health,  and  by  the  first  chemists  in  the  United  States.  We  will  pay  $1000.00  for  any  ALUM 
or  other  adulteration  found  in  this  Powder.  A  pound  can  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

Manufactured  by  G.  T.  LEWIS  &  MENZIES  C0„  Philadelphia. 


Eiery  Me  made  ly Maher  &  Grt,  Cutlers,  Toledo,  Obio,  Is 

Hand-Forged  from  Razor  Steel.  We  replace  any  proving  soft  or 
flawy,  free.  With  honest  goods,  at  honest  prices,  we  ask  your  trade. 
Will  send  by  mail,  postage  paid,  knife  like  cut,  for  50  cts. ;  heavy  2- 
blade.  60  cts. ;  extra  strong  2-blade,  made  for  hard  service.75  cts.; 
Our  Best  heavy  2-blade,  extra  finish  and  tested,  $1.  Pen 
knives,  Ladies’  1-blade,  25  cts. ;  2-blade,  50  cts. ; 
Gent’s  2-blade,  75  cts. ;  3-blade,  $1 ;  3-blade 
Congress,  $1.50.  Boys’  light  2-blade,  25 
cts. ;  1-blade,  like  cut,  35  cts. ;  heavy  1- 
blade,  50  cts.  Cattle  knife,  $1.  Car¬ 
penter’s  knife,  75c.  Hunting  knife. 
81.  Primer’s,  Medium,  75  cts.  Our 
Best,  8  inches  long  when  open,  every 
blade  tested,  oil  temper,  81.  Budding 
knives,  65c.  Illustrated  list  free.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers.  Address  as  above. 
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B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS’ 

CHOICE  COLLECTIONS. 

HYACINTHS,  CROCUS, 

TULIPS,  LILIES, 

NARCISSUS,  &c. 

Our  Autiiiim  Catalogue  of  the  above,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  Sept.  Is1;,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  all  applicants.  Customers  of  last  fall  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  books  without  application.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT,  A  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 
P.  O.  Box  JVo.  4189.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Strawberry  Plants 

(POT-GROWN). 

If  planted  now  will  hear  freely 
next  season. 

Our  Small  Fruit,  and  Fall  Seed  and  Plant  Circular,  giving 
th<‘  leading  varieties  of  Strawberries  and  all  other  Small 
Fruits,  with  full  directions  for  their  culture,  also  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  Seeds  and  Plants  for  fall  aud  winter  planting, 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

15.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  41£9.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


'for  the  houseJ 

MY  BULB  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE 

Containing  descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips," Lilies,  and  all 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  in  the  Garden,  and 
for  Winter  Flowers  in  the  House— just  published  and  sent 
free  to  all.  Address, 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


3  Great  Novelties. 

I  Two  of  Rickett’s  SEEDLING  GRAPES,  | 

HIGHLAND,  Black, 

ELDORADO,  White,! 

—AND—  ' 

|  BASSETT’S  PLUM,  Carculio  Proof. 

I  A.  HANCE  Sc  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 


GRAPES 


Prices  lower  than  ever. 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties.. 
Plants  of  best  Quality; 
at  doz.  rates  free  by  Mail, 
and  SMALL  FRUITS,  genii  for  Price  List. 
Address  BUSH  Sc  SON  Sc  MEISSNER, 
_ BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co..  Mo. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Wholesale  rates 

very  low  n>  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters. 
Semi  stamp  lor  Descriptive  List.  Price  List  free. 

T,  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonla, N,  Y, 


OUR  LIST  OF 

100,000 

|  Winter  Flowering  Plants, 

together  with  our  price  list  of 

BULBS  AND  ROOTS 

FOB  FALL  PLANTING 

Sent  free  on  application. 

Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists, 

35  Coi'tlandt  St.,  New  York 


New  and  Rare  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants— New  Fruits, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  &c. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes,  new 
Strawberries,  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit 
trees,  shrubs,  &<*. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— Large  importations  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-house  plants,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  &c.  Winter 
flowering  plants,  Roses,  &c.,  well  grown.  Cheap  by  the 
single  plant  or  doz.,  by  mail  or  express.  Catalogues  mailed 
to  applicants.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


We  will  send,  free  by  mall,  and  guarantee  their 

Safe  arrival  in  good  condition: 


8  Fine  Hyacinth  Bulbs  for  -  -  -  $1.00 

or  20  Fine  Tulip  Bulbs  for  -  $1.00 

or  [O  Fine  Tulip  and  4  Hyacinth  Bulbs  for  $1.00 
or  8  Roses,  Fine  Winter- Blooming,  for  -  $1.00 

or  3  Roses,  3  Carnations,  &  3  Bouvardias  for  $1.00 
or  8  Fine  Geraniums,  8  sorts,  for  -  -  $1.00 
or  2  Camellia  Japonicai  and  2  Azaleas,  for  $1,00 
or  8  Carnations,  8  sorts,  for  -  $1.00 

20th  Year,  400  Acres,  15  Greenhouses. 
Everything  in  the  Nursery  line. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Remit  by  P.  O.  order, 
draft  on  New  York,  or  in  registered  letter.  Send 
your  address  for  a  Catalogue  free. 

Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  0. 

800,000  NO.  1  PEACH  TREES. 

Over  eighty  varieties.  Among  which  can  be  found  kinds 
suited  to  all  'sections,  including  all  the  new  and  old  standard 
sorts.  Also  300,000  Apple  Trees,  200,000  of  them  extra  long- 
keeping  varieties,  adapted  to  Southern  planting  or  wherever 
loug-keeping  apples  are  desirable.  I  also  offer  a  full  line  of 
all  kinds  of  Nurs0l*y  stock  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Apple 
and  Peach  Trees  sent  by  mail  to  all  sections.  Catalogues 
showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  mailed  gratis  to  all  applicants. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nursery,  Wilmington,  Del. 

THE  NEW  EARLY  PEACHES. 

Wilder,  Downing,  Musser,  Alexander,  Ams- 
den,  and  other  early  sorts.  Price  list  and  circular,  giving 
our  experience  with  the  above  this  season,  with  price  list  of 
best  Strawberries,  mailed  upon  application. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 

100,000  PEACH  TREES 

of  over  60  best  varieties,  to  suit  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  best  market  varieties.  Also, 
100,000  Wilson  Early  Kittatinny,  and  other  Blackberry. 
Strawberry  Plants  by  the  million,  and  all  small  fruit  plants. 
A  large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry.  Quince,  anti  other 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  at  low  rates.  Send  direct  to  the 
Nursery  for  what  you  want.  No  Travelling  Agents.  For 
Circular  and  Prices,  address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Vil¬ 
lage  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

U1AIRVIEW  NURSERIES. -200  Acres.  Estab- 
I  lished  1835.  Genuine  stock,  and  low  prices.  50,000  first- 
class  Peach  Trees.  Full  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  etc.  Miner’s  Great  Prolific  and 
Sharpless  Strawberry  Plants.  Small  Fruits  a  specialty. 
Price  list  free.  Address  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

CABBAGE  SEED  A  SPECIALTY. 

“True"  Jersey  Early  Wakefield,  “Newark”  Early  Flat 
Dutch,  “Henderson’s  "Early  Summer,  Early  Winningstadt, 
Fottler’s  Early  Brunswick,  “  Premium  ”  Large  Flat  Dutch, 
“Excelsior”  Large  Flat  Dutch,  Large  Late  Drumhead,  and 
“Perfection”  Drumhead  Savoy,  grown  on  separate 
farms  from  selected  stock,  and  warranted  first- 
class.  WHOLESALE  price  lists— to  dealers  only— tree  on 
application  to  FRANCIS  BRILL.  Seed  Grower, 
Muttituck  (L.  I.),  N.  Y. 

—warn ■— — — — — ■  ■  ■  —  ■nnmgga—— 

CRYSTAL  CITY  STRAWBERRY. 

The  Earliest  of  all.  Perfectly  hardy.  Best  Quality, 
Immensely  productive  and  very  vigorous.  Ripens  fully 
Ten  Days  ahead  of  Wilson’s  Albany.  For  Circular  and 
Price  List  address  E.  WILLIAMS.  Crystal  City,  Jeff.  Co.,  Mo. 

20  Acres  Strawberries. 

All  best  varieties.  Potted  Plants.  Layer  Plants.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Address  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— Descrip¬ 
tive  Price  List  free  to  all. 

^^^fLC^DIDCOU^Ioorestown^lnrlingtonCmj^^L^ 

WINDSOR  CHTEP _ For  description  of  this  great 

Strawberry,  send  postal  for  circular.  $1.00  per  doz.. 
$5.00  per  hundred.  R.  Mann  &  Son,  Florists,  Lansing,  Mich. 

LE.  R!ANSOM,'  srMAroEN1LANE'!“  yTcITY. 
,  Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 


NEW  FRUITS, 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  the  following  NEW 
PE  ACHES 

Waterloo.  The  largest  and  finest  very  early  peach. 

Conklins:.  A  superb  yellow-fleshed  peach,  ripening 
about  a  week  after  Crawford’s  Early. 

Also,  the  following  NEW  GRAPES,  originated  by  us 
from  seed  some  twelve  years  ago. 

Monroe.  A  black  Grape,  ripening  about  same  time  as 
Hartford  Prolific. 

Rochester.  A  purple  Grape,  ripening  here  about  1st 
September. 

NEW  PE  AH. 

Frederick  Clapp.  Above  medium  size,  very  juicy, 
melting,  flavor  sprightly,  rich  and  aromatic,  quality  best , 
pronounced  decidedly  superior  to  Beurre  Superfine. 

NEW  STRAWHERRY. 

Sharpless  Seedling*  This  variety  has  fruited  upon 
our  grounds  during  the  past  four  years,  and  we  consider  it 
ore  of  the  Largest  and  Best  Strawberries  noiv  in  cultivation. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  as  follows:  No.  1,  Fruits,  with 
colored  plate,  15c.,  plain,  10c.  No.  Ornamental  Trees, 
etc.,  with  plate,  25c.,  plain.  15c.  No.  3,  Greenhouse,  free. 
No.  4,  Wholesale,  free.  No.  5,  Catalogue  of  Hoses,  with 
beautiful  colored  plate  of  choice  new  Poses,  10c..,  plain,  free. 
No.  7,  Catalogue  of  Strawberries,  with  colored  plate, 'free. 
Address, 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


.MONMOUTH^ 


Is  the  Place 


.^uiisehv 

PLANTS  OF  THE  CHOICEST  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackber" 
ries,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Currants. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY 
-  GLENDALE  STRAWBERRY, 

The  two  great  market  berries,  in  large  supply— fine  plants. 

A  complete  stock  of  the  Standard  and  New  varieties,  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue,  with  instructions  for  cultivation,  a  Colored  Plate, 
and  prices  that  cannot  fail  to. please,  Free  to  All.— Address 

J,  T.  LOVETT.  LiG'»  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.J. 


E.  P.  ROE 


lias  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  in  tiie 
country  of  this  un¬ 
equalled  market 
Raspberry.  The  wide  and  varied  test  of  the  past  season 
proves  it  to  he  the  finest,  largest,  hardiest,  bright,  red  rasp¬ 
berry  before  the  public.  A  tim’d  larger  and  twice  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  the  Brandywine,  and  so  remarkably  firm  that  it 
can  be  shipped  by  rail  to  market.  It  lias  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  $800  per  acre.  Fail  is  tile  time  to  plant.  Also  a 
superb  stock  of 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

125  kinds,  true  to  name,  pot-grown  and  layers.  All 
the  new  and  standard  Raspberries,  Currants,  etc.  Large, 
first-class,  and  varied  stock-  of 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  free  to  all.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwail-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 

SHARPLESS 

.jwwwjwww  grown  or  from  open  ground.  Noted 
for  its  great  vigor ,  productiveness,  large  size,  and  best 
Quality  for  market  and  family  use.  Get  plants  direct  from 
Central  Pennsylvania,  “'the  home  of  the  Sharpless,”  and  be 
sure  they  are  genuine.  Descriptive  Price  List  of  this  and 
other  varieties  free.  J.  L.  Dillon.  Florist,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

STRAWB’RIES. 

New  and  old,  including  Sharpless  and  Pres.  Lin¬ 
coln,  pot-grown  and  in  layers. 

150,000  Grape  Vines  and  Currant  Bushes,  and  a  full 
line  of  nursery  stock  for  fall  trade.  Send  for  price  lists. 


1,000,000 


W.  L.  FERRIS,  Jr, 


(Late  Fekkis,  Minakd  &  Co.), 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


10  ACRES  STRAWBERRIES, 

largest,  best  and  most  productive  grown  in  Pots  or  Layers. 
Send  for  Catalogue. , 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES— 15,000  Qts. 

per  acre  from  the  genuine  Parmelee  Crescent  Seedling. 
Send  your  orders  to  headquarters  and  make  sure  you  get 
them.  H.  H.  SMITH,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

A  choice  stock  of  old  and  new  varieties,  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  Descriptive  List,  sent  free  to  all.  Address 

p!  M.  AUGUR  &  SONS,  Middlefleld,  Conn. 

Berries— Largest  and  Best. 

Longfellow,  Warren.  Huddleston’s  Favorite,  Black  Giant, 
Sharpless,  and  Queen  of  the  Market.  ^  . 

POMONA  NURSERY.— 100  acres  devoted  to  Small 
Fruits.  Price  List  free.  Send  3c.  stamp  for  colored  illustra¬ 
tions  and  testimonials.  WM.  PARRlf,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

POT  ISTRAWBEEBY  PLANTS. 


Sharpless  and  President  Lincoln,  $1 
n  *  /  ttllpcr  100.  Send  for  Price  List  of  21  varie- 
fy  (J  vV  IN  Hies.  William  H.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 

Early  Prolific  and  Reliance  the  best.  All  the 
newest  and  best  Strawberry  Plants,  potted  or  strong 
layers.  Stock  pure  and  first-class.  Prices  low.  See  new 
list.  GIBSON  &  BIDNNETT,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
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FARMERS  FRIEND 


Plain  or  Fertilizer. 

Cone  Gearing  and  Double 
Force  Feed. 

The  only  Lending:  Drill  flint  Regu¬ 
lates  tlie  Quantity  l»y  tlie 
Speed  of  the  Feeders. 

Accurate  to  the  fraction  of  a  pint ;  can  be  changed  while 
in  motion,  and  can  never  get  out  of  order. 

Its  Fertilizer  Sower  gives  better  satisfaction  than  any 
Other,  and  has  a  wider  sale  than  any  two  others  combined. 

REMEMBER,  it  has  a  Force-feed  Glass  Seed  Sower 
and  Patent  Bear  Hoe  Shifter  free. 

The  Gold  Medal  at  Paris,  the  highest  award  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  Gold  Medal  from  Scotland,  were  achieved 
over  the  leading  Drills  in  severe  field  trials. 

Send  for  catalogue  witli  cuts,  prices,  &c.,  and  mention  this 
paper. 

FARMERS  FRIEND  M’F’G  CO., 


Faemees  increase  the  yield 

OF  YOUR  CROPS  BY  USING 

JONES’  PAT.  Polished  Steel  DRILL  POINTS, 

Which  fit  all  drill  boots,  cut  flat  bottom  furrows,  cover  with 
moist,  mellow  soil  (rather  than  dry  surface  earth  i,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  crowding  the  seed  into  a  breadth  of  but  one  inch  in 
the  rows,  spread  it  three  and  four  inches,  thus  allowing  the 
plant  ROOM  TO  STOOL,  so  conducive  to  its  subsequent 
growth  and  proper  development. 

JONES’  SEEDING  AND  CULTIVATING  At¬ 
tachment  is  also  easily  adjusted  to  any  drill,  spreads  tlie 
seed  4,  5,  and  6  inches  in  the  rows,  and  my  experience  with 
it  seeding  and  cultivating  my  present  wheat  crop  of  150 
acres,  warrants  me  in  placing  it  head  and  shoulders  above 
any  other  device. 

Address,  for  particulars,  JOHN  A.  JONES, 

Circulars  free.  Mt.  Pleasant, 

Agents  wanted  ;  reference  required.  Del. 

La  Dows  Jointefl  Pnlyermi  &  Smoothing 

DISC  HARROW. 
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Being  jointed  in  tlie  center,  is  adapted  to  both 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  tlie  best  of  the  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  In  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
with  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list,.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  ME  LICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  United  States, except  New  England. 
EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass., 
Manufacturers  for  tlie  New  England  States. 

I  make  3  styles  of  my  adjustable  HARROW,  one  of 
which  will  De  sure  to  suit  any  farmer.  They  can  be  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  country.  Send  for  circular. 

S.  HUTCHINSON,  Griggsvllle,  Pike  Co.,  Ills. 


The  Largest  Stump  Machine  Works 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


The  Chamberlin  Screw 
12  years  test, lias  proved 
others  by  its  great  ex¬ 
durability,  combined 
ease  in  pulling  all 
now  furnish  Machines 
screws  when  desired, 
chines  with 
proved  gear 
stumps, 
facture  11  dif- 
duced  prices, 
etc.,  address 


Stump  Machine,  after 
its  superiority  over  all 
liibition  of  strength  and 
with  cheapness  and 
classes  of  stumps.  We 
with  wrought  iron 
Also  build  small  ina- 
wrought  screw  and  im- 
lor  pulling  small 
snags,  etc.  We  manu- 
lerent  sizes.  For  re- 


THE  CHAMBERLIN  M’F’G  CO.,  Olean,  IT.  Y. 


LionFeed  Cutter, 

combining  the  latest  best 
improvements.  Also 
Gale’s  Feed  Cutters, 
both  cylinder  and  lever, 
and 

Belcher  «fc  Taylor’s 
Root  Cutters. 

For  full  description  send 
for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Address 
The  Belcher  &  Taylor 
Ag’l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mbbs. 


THE  CHAMPION 

REAPERS  &  MOWERS. 

The  Acknowledged  Monarch  of  all 

Grain  and  Grass-Cutting  Machinery, 

And  fully  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Mechanics 
as  the  Most  Wonderful  Machine  ever  Invented. 
AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS 

everywhere,  by  the  best  expert  Authority,  after  the  most 
thorough  tests  as  to  its  capacity  and  execution. 

Whenever  you  hear  of  a  CHAMPION  MACHINE  in  your 
vicinity,  do  not  fail  to  examine  it  thoroughly.  Its  Light¬ 
ness  of  Draft,  its  Marvellous  Movement,  its  Simplicity, 
and  its  Automatic  Adjustment  to  every  condition  of  the 
field,  can  not  fail  to  commend  it.  The  CHAMPION 
REAPERS  and  MOWERS  will  be  on  exhibition  this 
fall  at  most  of  the  County,  District,  and  State  Fairs,  and 
Expositions  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Provinces.  Manufactured  by  Whiteley,  Fassler  & 
Kelly,  The  Champion  Machine  Company,  and 
Warder,  Mitchell  tfc  Co.,  Springfield,  O.;  and 
The  Toronto  Reaper  &  Mower  Company, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

MONTGOMERY’S 

Improved  Rockaway  Fan. 

tttiti  First  Premiums.  15  Silver  Medals. 
Gold  Medal  at  Md.  Institute  in  1878, 

and  la  First  Premiums  at  other  Fairs. 

No  good  Farmer  can 
afford  to  be  without  one 
of  these  Fans !  This 
universally  known  Fan 
has  been  victorious  in 
|  every  contest,  and  lias 
|  the  approval  of  thou- 
|  sands  of  Farmers  all 
lover  this  country.  It  is 
fthe  best  and  cheapest 
Fan  made  for  the  farmer 
and  planter.  It  is  tlie 
only  Fan  that  will  ef- 
■  fectually  take  out  of 
'  wheat  tlie  great  Virginia 
trouble  “Partridge  Pea.” 
Prices  reduced.  Send 
for  circulars  and  price  lists  to  the  manufacturers, 

DORSEY,  MOORE  <fc  CO„ 

68  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Standard  Goods.  Gen’l  Agts. 
for  Cornell  Shellers,  Big  Giant  Corn  and  Cob 
Mills,  Studebaker  Wagons,  &c. 

“  the  premium 

FARM  GRIST  MILL 

Has  superior  claims  over  all 
Others.  Tlie  grinding  parts  are 
made  of 

STEEL 

Is  simple,  durable,  and  cheap. 
Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly. 
Is  adapted  to  ail  kinds  of  horse 
powers.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

2101  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia. 

FARM  CRIST  MILLS 

and  Corn  Shellers. 

Every  farmer  should  have  them, 

Over  20,000  in  Use. 

Every  machine  is  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction,  or  no  pay.  Price  of 
mills,  $12 ;  shellers,  $5.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circulars  and  terms  to  agents. 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CORN 

HUSHES,. 


No  cold  or  sore  fingers,  if  used 

with  gloves  or  mittens.  Can  be  used 
without  gloves  or  mittens,  if  desired. 
Will  last  a  life  time.  Taken  6  Pre¬ 
miums.  One  sample  25  cts. ;  two  for 
45  cts. ;  5  for  $1.00.  Postage  Stamps 
received  same  as  cash.  Agents 
Wanted.  Catalogue  of  Novelties  free. 
CITY  NOVELTY  CO.,  108  S.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“  City  Novelty  Co.  Morristown,  Pa.,  Oct.  10. 

Gents:— Please  send  me  100  Huskers  at  once.  They  sell 
like  hot  cakes.  Was  out  about  S  hours  and  took  orders  for 
25  to  deliver  to-morrow.  Please  hurry;  will  send  more 
orders  soon.  Have  tried  the  liusker  ;  they  do  all  you  claim. 
Met  one  Farmer  who  had  one  and  wants  another,  if  lie  lias 
to  pay  $1.00  for  it.  J.  H.  Waknek,  Morristown,  Pa. 


POWER 

CIDER 

■pTlpnq  with  Double 
IlUllijij,  Platform 
Grater  (reduced  to  $40). 

Elevator,  and  full  line  of 
Cider  Mill  Supplies.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  Address 

BOOMER  &  B0SCRERT 
PRESS  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hullers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitchforks, 
Shingle  Machines,  Straw  Preserving 
Rye  Threshers,  Portable  Steam- 
Engines,  Cider  and  Wine-Mills 
and  Presses,  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 

1  070  -level  tread  "  “ 

HORSE  powers. 

Awarded  a  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR,  at  the 
International  Exposition. 

HEEBNER’S  IMPROVED 

Level  Tread  Failway  Horse 
Power  and  Speed  Regulator. 


Heebner’s  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

^^^^^^IlEEJiNERjS^SOirejLansdale^IontCajPa. 

Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
,  Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully, 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  line 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  last  as  any  other 
,  Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 
MANUFACTURED  by 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  &  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.,  «fe 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $216,645.62.  Total  asset 
for  the  security  of  Policy-holders,  January  1st,  1879,  $1,150 
063.99.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  again* 
Are  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 


ENTENIAL  ANO  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  i.  18 78. 

fV-lPlOirSoM  10  To  12*  -=tr LPnict-te' 

I  ypr* |  mis  roR  MORE  MONEY  E5H81] 

Afipwss'j 

P.KlDfDIBfCK.i  CO.lALBANYdi 
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P  ATC 

For  mending  Tin,  Braes,  Copper,  Lead, 
or  Iron,  without  acid  or  soldering  iron. 

Any  lady  or  child  can  mend  with  it. 

Will  send  one  sample  Plate  by  mail 
(with  directions)  that  will  cut  192  tj-in. 
square  patches,  on  receipt  of  25c. ;  8  for 
$1 :  100  for  $10.  (Postage  stamps  rec’d  as 
cash.)  AGENTS  WANTED.  Can  carry 
one  day’s  stock  in  your  pocket.  Sales 
will  yield  $3  to  $15  per  day.  Our  64-page  I- ^ 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Chromos, 

Jewelry,  Novelties,  Stationery,  &c.,  »  i 
Fkee.  Address  CITY-  NOVELTY  CO., 

108  South  8th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Men- 
tion  this  paper. 


t H 


J  ^  WEST  PWUll 


Is  double-acting,  throws  a  continuous  stream  40  ft.  Use¬ 
ful  for  sprinkling  lawns  and  roads,  washing  windows,  ex¬ 
tinguishing  fires,  throwing  liquid  poison  to  destroy  worms 
on  plants,  fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  etc.  Very  simple,  durable, 
and  easy  to  work.  Price,  $5.00.  Manufactured  only  by  The 
American  Machine  Co.,  Nos.  1916-1924  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.,  and 
128  Chambers  St.,  New  York;  L.  M.  Itumsey  &  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Western  Agent. 

Galvanized  Cable  Fence  Strand 

The  only  Wire  Fence  that  stands  the  test  of  time.  No 

Barbs. 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE, 

14  N.  5th  St..  Phil.,  Pa. 
AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND 

ONLY 


MEDAL 


PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878. 


A  child  can  perform  on  it. 


THE  MARVELOUS 


Plays  all  the  latest  music. 


ORGUINETTE 

MUSICAL  WONDER. 


Excellent  in  Tone. 
Unique  in  Design. 
Durable  in  Every  Part. 


Style  “  C»”  with  Attachments,  Prices  from  $8  to  850. 


Embodies  in  itself  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  and  musician.  A  means  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  a  Music  Teacher,  it  is  the 
most  simple,  perfect,  instructive,  en¬ 
joyable  and  amusing  Auto¬ 
matic  Musical  Instrument 
in  the  world.  Guaranteed 
to  give  more  satisfaction 
for  the  money  than  any 
other  musical  instrument 
EVER  manufactured.  It 
is  unlimited  in  its  variety 
of  tunes,  a  marvel  of 
cheapness,  and  KING  of 
musical  novelties. 

„  MECHANICAL, 
ORGUINETTE  CO., 
Sole  Manufacturers  and 
Patentees, 

No.  11  East  14th  St., 
New  York. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’  Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  Interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

_ P.  O.  Box  R38,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1 ^ — gamMiw  miM.  i.f  ’ina— — i pm a— are— ■caam 

Building  Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  sampleB. 

C.  J.  FAY.  Camden.  N.  ,T. 

RECALIN 

PRESERVING  POWDER, 

Awards  and  Medals  :  Centennial :  “  Superiority,"  by 
the  American  institute,  NT.  V. ;  as  “  Tlie  Best  Preserv¬ 
ing  Salt”  at  the  International  Dairy  Fair. 
Tasteless.  Preserves  Butter,  Eggs,  Cider  with  fullest 
aromaas  If  fresh :  Invaluable  for  Pickles,  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
and  on  Salted  Meats. 

50  cent  box  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

~  — - >fe,  —  "  ' 


Address 


AM  ENDE,  Hoboken,  N.  .T. 


The  Patent  Folding  Fan  Clothes  Dryer  and  Rack  for  air¬ 
ing  clothes  alter  ironing. 

Incomparably  the  neatest,  most  convenient,  durable,  and 
least  in  the  wav  (occupies  no  floor  room)  of  any  article  for 
its  purpose.  Needed  in  every  family.  Retail  price,  $1.50. 

A  good  chance  for  canvassers.  Send  for  circular. 

W.  H.  HAVENS.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

fy  REENWTCH  ACADEMY  with  Mus.  Institute  and 
VX  Com'l  Coll.  A  SEASIDE  school.  Founded  1802.  Both 
sexes.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Board  re¬ 
duced  to  $4.75,  Opens  Aug.  26.  For  Catalogue  (free)  ad¬ 
dress  Rev.  F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M„  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

Its  well-known  excellence  as  a  Wash-Blue  commends  it 
to  every  grocer  as  an  article  of  sure  sale.  Housekeepers 
using  it  once  will  buy  again. 

D.  S.  WILTBERGER,  Proprietor, 
No.  233  North  Second  street,  Philadelphia. 

BAY  STATE 

Paring,  Coring,  and  Slicing  Machine 


The  only  practical  Parer  and  Slicer  known.  We  make  a 
common  size  for  family  use,  and  a  Mammoth  No.  1  weigh¬ 
ing  11  lbs.,  and  Mammoth  No.  2,  with  steel  arbors  and  bab¬ 
bitted  boxes,  weighing  14  lbs.,  for  factory  use.  Either  of 
these  machines  will  pare,  core,  and  slice  a  bushel  of  apples 
in  10 minutes.  GOODELL  COMPANY, 

Antrim,  N.  H.  Sole  Manufacturers, 


tMSHOTi 

sSSlG-UN!; 


■The  Best  Double- 
barreled  Shot-Gun 
i  in  the  world  lor 
jthemoney.  War- 
granted  genuine 

_  _ )twist,with  fla  s  1; , 

Sett  So oc  HVirfs,  Sox  Caps  and  Sad 
Puneh.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Hina 
for  $12,  warranted  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  liowu  A  Mon,  F.nterprise  Gun  Works,  - 
„  130  A 138  Wood  St., 

Established,  1848.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Winchester  Repeating  Fire  Arms. 

llThe  Best  and  Most  Reliable  Arm  in  the  World. 


BADGE  WON 

BY 

MAJOR  JAMES  E.  STETSON 

in  a  rapidity  and  accuracy 
match,  using  the  Winchester 
Rifle  as  a  single  Breech  Loader 
in  competition  with  the  Ward- 
Burton,  Remington,  Spring- 
field,  Sharps,  Peabody,  and 
other  rifles. 


LARGE  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 


Model  ’66.  Model  '73. 

Sporting  Rifle,  Octagon  Barrel.. $23.00  $27.00 

“  “  x  “  “  23.00  27.00 

“  “  Round  “  ..  22.00  25.00 

Carbine .  20.00  24.00 


IdlP  Every  Variety  of  Metallic  Ammunition 
at  the  Lowest  Market  Rates. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO,, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  or 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENT  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST: 

JOHN  SKINK.ER,  115  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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REAL  ROOD  WHITE  SHIRTS 

For  50  Cents. 

"White,  French  yoke,  linen  shield-shaped 
bosoms,  nil  ready  to  wash  and  wear,  $0.00 
per  doz.,  $3  per  %  doz.  One  or  more  sam¬ 
ples  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  GO  cents  each. 
Address  NEWARK  SHIRT  CO. , 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Send  for  circular. 


IT'oWd’s  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids’  and  Cripples’ 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only, 
in  or  out-doors.  Comfort,  durability, 
and  ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Pat¬ 
entee  and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling 
Chairs  ”  pushed  about  at  the  Centennial. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 

HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  34  Platt  St.,  New  York. 


E— 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  everv  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  'With  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges ,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  74-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

McALLISTEli,  M’f'g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


SISSS 


'  With  New  Improved  and  Carefally  Selected 

[MAGIC  LANTERN  SLIDES, 

L.  J.  M  ARCY,  1340  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  convenience  and  efficiency ,  for  private  or  tor 
public  use ,  thty  stand 

.  UNRIVALLED. 

Circulars  free.  Catalogues,  1 0  cents. 
Sciopticon  Manual, 6th  Fd. ,75  cents. 
Splendid  Outfits  at  Bottom  Prices. 

Hires  Root  Beer  Package 

Makes  5  Gallons  of  Delicious  Root  Beer  for  25  cts.  Made 
from  Pipsissewa,  Sarsaparilla,  Dandelion,  etc.  To  Farmers 
and  Laboring  Men  it  will  be  found  an  agreeable,  refreshing 
Beverage  during  the  Summer  months.  Registered  in  Patent 
Office.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cts.  Manufactured 
only  by  C.  E.  HIRES,  "Wholesale  Botanic  Druggist,  215 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ECONOMIZER. 


Mounted  on  wheels  and  on  skids,  4  II.  P.  to  50  H.  P.— now 
taking  the  lead  decidedly  over  all  competitors.  The  only 
Agricultural  Engine  with  Return  Flue  Boiler 
in  Use. 

Flame  passes  through  a  10  to  25-in.  fine— according  to  size 
Of  hoiler— which  is  also  surrounded  with  water,  to  chamber 
in  rear  of  boiler,  and  back  through  3-incli  flues  to  smoke¬ 
stack  in  front.  All  ^parks  consumed— no  danger  of  fires.— 
All  wrought  iron. 

The  Cheapest,  most.  Economical,  yet  power¬ 
ful  Engine  in  flic  Market. 

Boiler  will  make  more  steam  from  less  fuel  than  any 
horizontal  hoiler  built.  Send  for  full  particulars,  circulars, 
etc. — naming  size  power  wanted. 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Eo  rt  WAPTl  produce  comiiis- 
i  ffl  Vi  VV  iiHiJ)  SION  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  &c„  »fcc. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  "Wheat  and  Oats. 

No.  379  "Washington-st.,  N.  Y. 

(Est'd  1845.)  Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


True  Economy  in  the  purchase  of  a  Dictionary,  is 
to  get  the  BEST,  the  STANDARD. 

Send  One  Dollar  for  the  Pocket  Edition  of 


Contains  18,000  "Words,  Rules  of  Spelling,  Tables 


of  Money,  Weights  and  Measures ;  Abbreviations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  etc.,  from  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Modern  Languages.  Morocco  Tucks, 
Gilt  edges.  For  sale  by  dealers  generally,  or  by 
(mail,  on  receipt  oi  $1.00. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 
Publishers  Webster’s  school  Dictionaries, 

138  and  140  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

"DMPLOYMENT  FOR  LADIES  OR  MEN.  $50 
JCi  to  $100  PER  MONTH  easily  made  selling  Mrs. 
Julia  McNair  Weights  new  book,  entitled 

I  II  IC  COMPLETE  I  iO.MM, 
The  Morals.  Health,  Beauty,  Work,  Amusements,  Members, 
Money,  Savings  ami  Spendings  are  all  clearly  dealt  witli  in 
fascinating  style,  full  of  anecdote,  and  holding  the 
threads  of  a  charming  narration  of  family  life.  For  full 
description  and  extra  terms,  address 

J.  C.  McCURPY  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Oldest  of  first-class  colleges  for  women.  Holds  a  high 
rank  for  giving  a  thorough,  solid,  and  elegant  culture  in  all 
departments.  Sufficiently  endowed  to  afford  its  superior 
advantages  at  low  charges.  Next  session  opens  Sept.  10th. 
Send  for  catalogues  to  MISS  A.  M.  BRONSON,  or  address 
REV.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.  D.,  President. _ 

LASELL  SEMINARY  FX 

For  Catalogue,  address  C.  C.  BRAGDON,  Principal. 

A  WONDERFULLY  INTERESTING  BOOK, 

ENTITLED 

THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

BY  DR.  SCHWAB,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  VIENNA  MILITARY 
GYMNASIUM,  ETC. 

From  the  German  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann. 

50  cts.  by  mail.  5  copies  $2,  12  copies  $4. 
M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  Publisher,  13  &  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

YXTANTED  A  CONTRIBUTOR  foran Agricultural 
It  Journal.  Must  be  thoroughly  posted,  practical,  and 
reliable.  Address,  stating  experience  and  references,  Box 
1808,  Montreal,  Canada. 


PIANOS 


and  ORGANS.  $1,100  Pianos 
only  $222.50  ;  $370  Organs  only 
$96.25;  $325  Organs  only  $73.75.  Tremendous 
Reduction  during  the  Midsummer  months.  Having 
been  ELECTED  MAYOR  of  my  city,  and  entrusted 
with  its  bonds,  should  be  sufficient  proof  of  my  responsibili¬ 
ty.  Latest  circulars  and  Illustrated  Newspaper  free. 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 


THE  OPPEKHEIM 

DOUBLE  BUGGY. 

Instantly  citanged  from  a  neat  Buggy  into  a  roomy  4  pas¬ 
senger  Carriage.  Entirely  new  principle.  No  rattling  or 
slinking.  No  half-and-half  look  about  it.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  price  list.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

THE  OPPENHEIM  M’F’G  CO. 


METALLIC  SHINGLES. 

Gold  Medal  Awarded,  at  Paris  Exposition,  1878, 


Make  the  best  roof  in  the  world. 
Superior  to  Tin.  Cheaper  thau 
Slate,  and  less  than  the  weight. 
Cannot  Crack.  Fire  Proof.  Cau  he 
put  on  by  any  Carpenter. 

75  per  cent,  saved  in  freight,  with 
ho  breakage  in  carriage  or  putting 
on.  7  will  last  a  life-time.  Send 
for  full  description  and  prices  to  the 
IKON-CLAD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  2528,  New  York  City. 

Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor.  Pump, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power. .  .$215.00 
4K  “  “  ...  345.00 

6  K  “  “  ...  315.00 

B3?~Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

~5  TON  FOR  $50. 

Five  Ton  Wagon  Scales,  all  Iron  and  Steel,  Brass  Beam; 
freight  paid  ;  sold  on  trial.  Address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  Page  336. 

In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub- 
scribe rs,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  tile  back 
numbers  containing  wliat  is  wanted. 

Rack  numbers  of  the  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
In  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 

Terms  t">  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Casting  for  Windmill  Arms.  —  “C.  G.,” 
Utah.  A  casting  for  a  spider  of  a  windmill  shaft  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  made,  as  shown  in  the  engravings. 
The  arms  are  fitted  into  the  open  sockets  and  are  bolted 
to  the  plate, and  are  centered  as  shown  in  the  wood-cuts, 
by  which  one  supports  the  other.  For  a  windmill  of  2 
or  3  horse  power,  a  plate  18  inches  in  diameter  will  be 


large  enough.  The  flange  for  the  shaft  should  project  3 
or  4  inches  to  give  a  good  bearing,  one  inch  projection 
will  be  sufficient  for  those  for  the  arms. 


Pleiiro-pneumoiiia.  —  A  Basket  Item,  last 
month,  p.  320,  reads;  “  Pleuro-pneumonis  lias  dimin¬ 
ished  greatly  in  those  European  countries  where  inocula¬ 
tion  has  been  introduced.  We  may  soon  see  this  terrible 
disease  successfully  treated  by  this  method,  as  the  dread¬ 
ed  small-pox  is  now  in  the  human  subject  by  vaccina¬ 
tion.”  This  item  was  quoted  by  the  “  New  Era,”  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  with  wliat  comments  we  are  not  aware,  but 
it  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Thos.  J.  Edge,  Esq.,  a  text  for  an  official  com¬ 
munication  to  that  journal.  A  careful  reading  of  the  item 
quoted  will  show  that  it  is  the  statement  of  a  fact,  and  an 
indication  of  what  may  possibly  happen.  The  Secretary 
is  much  in  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  and  construing  the  rest 
into  a  recommendation  of  the  practice  of  inoculation, 
goes  on  to  give  his  reasons  why  “it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake”  to  attempt  it  in  his  State.  Some  of  his  views 
we  quite  agree  with,  but  we  hardly  think  it  fair  to  place 
the  American  Agriculturist  in  the  position  of  recom¬ 
mending  indiscriminate  inoculation.  The  Secretary  him¬ 
self  admits  that  there  are  conditions  “  where  it  may  da 
good,”  which  is  quite  as  much  as  we  have  ever  advocated. 
We  have  in  hand,  and  hope  to  publish  before  long,  an 
article  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  large  experience  with, 
the  disease,  which  we  think  may  convince  the  Hon.  Sec¬ 
retary  that  in  some  localities,  at  least,  the  disease  has 
been  diminished  by  inoculation. 

Concrete.— An  error  was  made  last  month  in  refer¬ 
ring  a  writer,  who  inquired  about  concrete,  to  Novem¬ 
ber,  1874.  It  should  have  been  December  of  the  same 
year— in  which  number  the  subject  is  fully  treated,  with 
fifteen  illustrations. 
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Chess. — Not  the  wheat-weed  of  that  name,  but  the 
game.  A  friend  in  S.  Carolina,  suggests  that  we  devote 
a  column  to  chess,  in  our  Boys  and  Girls’  Department. 
That  department  is  intended  for  the  amusement  and  in¬ 
struction  of  young  people.  Chess  is  hardly  an  amuse¬ 
ment,  it  is  a  study  calling  for.  mental  effort.  A  friend 
who  is  one  of  the  best  chess  players  in  the  country,  has 
often  told  ns  that  a  close  game  the  evening  before,  has 
exhausted,  and  unfitted  him  for  the  day’s  work.  While 
we  should  he  glad  if  we  could  give  room  to  a  column 
to  chess,  it  would  not  be  in  the  Children’s  Department. 

THe  Boss  Breasted  Grosbeak. — “A.  A.  R.,” 
Hazel  Green,  Wis.,  sends  us  for  name,  the  wing  of  this 
bird,  which  was  killed  while  eating  cherries.  This 
pretty  bird,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  its  gay  rose- 
colored  breast,  is  common  in  some  localities,  and  singu¬ 
larly  rare  in  others.  It  frequents  orchards  and  shrubbery 
near  the  house,  feeds  largely  on  berries,  small  fruits,  and 
seeds,  and  like  the  one  sent,  often  meets  his  death  while 
committing  depredations  on  the  fruit  trees. 

To  Stain  Wood  Brown.- “K.  S.”  The  most 
satisfactory  method  we  have  tried,  is  as  follows.  Get  an 
ounce  each  of  Catechu  and  Bichromate  of  Potash.  Break 
the  Catechu— which  is  a  blackish  gum-like  substance 
— into  small  fragments,  place  it  in  a  glass  or  earthenware 
vessel,  with  a  piece  of  washing  soda  as  large  as  a  walnut, 
and  pour  upon  it  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  until 
dissolved.  Put  the  Bichromate  in  a  bottle  with  a  pint  of 
cold  water,  and  dissolve  with  occasional  shaking.  Paint 
over  the  wood-work  to  be  stained,  first  with  the  Catechu 
solution,  and  let  it  dry;  it  will  be  of  a  dull  dirty  brown. 
When  dry,  go  over  it  with  the  solution  of  Bichromate, 
and  it  will  turn  to  a  very  rich  chestnut  brown.  By  vary¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  solutions,  the  depth  of  color  will 
be  varied.  When  quite  dry,  apply  shellac,  or  other  var¬ 
nish.  Very  cheap,  easily  applied,  and  satisfactory. 

Spade  for  the  Fowls.— It  is  well  to  turn  up  sev¬ 
eral  square  feet  of  the  earth  of  the  poultry  yard  with  a 
spade  every  now  and  then,  as  it  will  not  only  furnish  the 
fowls  with  fresh  meat,  in  the  shape  of  worms,  but  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  exercise  themselves  at  scratch¬ 
ing.  It  also  turns  under  the  droppings,  and  makes  the 
yard  more  healthful 

Watering  Horses.— During  warm  weather,  horses 
should  have  water  at  frequent  intervals.  If  allowed  to 
get  very  thirsty,  they  will,  unless  prevented,  drink  too 
much  when  they  come  to  it.  A  good  sized  pailful  of 
cold  water  is  as  much  as  a  horse  should  take  at  a  time. 
When  a  horse  is  put  out  at  noon,  it  should  be  first 
watered,  and  then  given  another  pailful  just  before 
going  to  work.  Little  and  often  is  the  best  rule. 

ferape  Mildew.— “  .T.  L.  E.,”  Metuchen,  N.  J., 
sends  grapes,  which,  upon  careful  examination  with  the 
microscope,  are  found  to  be  affected  with  the  American 
Grape  Mildew,  a  full  account  of  which  is  given  on  page 
349  of  the  present  number.  It  is  this  fungus  which 
causes  the  young  berries  to  cease  growing,  turn  first  pur¬ 
ple  and  then  brown,  and  finally  black, with  a  white  cover¬ 
ing  of  mould  upon  the  decaying  parts.  Sulphur  applied 
in  time,  is  the  only  known  remedy. 

Stable  and  Carriage  House.— “A.  C.  V.,” 
Mason  Co.,  W.  Va.  Many  plans  for  stables  have  been 
given  at  various  times  in  the  Ameiican  Agriculturist; 
some  suitable  for  one  horse  will  be  found  in  June,  18T8. 

Consumption  of  Ice  in  a  Dairy.— “T.  G.  S.,” 
N.  Y.  The  quantity  of  ice  required  in  a  dairy  depends 
upon  the  method  of  using  it.  Fifty  lbs.  a  day  will  keep 
a  3-can  (100  lbs.)  Cooley  Creamery  at  40  degrees,  and  the 
same  quantity  will  coo!  a  10-can  1 300  lbs.)  Hardin  Cream¬ 
ery  at  45  degrees.  A  4-cow  dairy  will  be  supplied  by  a 
3-can  Cooley  Creamery,  and  a  10-cow  dairy  by  a  10-can 
Hardin  one. 

A  School  in  Australia.— We  feel  quite  sure 
that  there  is  one  very  good  school  in  New  South  Wales, 
for  its  teacher  writes ;  “  Attached  to  my  school  is  a  gar¬ 
den,  and  a  small  vineyard  of  my  own  planting,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  your  valuable  periodical  for  many  hints  and 
suggestions.”  We  are  confident  that,  where  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  school-house  (a  public  school  too,)  are 
thus  cared  for,  the  plants  within  the  school-house  have 
proper  care  and  training.  Success  to  this  far  off  school  1 

An  Invasion  from  the  North.— On  July  28th 
last,  there  arrived  in  the  port  of  New  York,  15  families, 
numbering  about  80  persons,  from  Iceland.  The  few  Ice¬ 
landers  who  have  heretofore  left  their  country  have  set¬ 
tled  on  the  coast  in  high  latitudes,  where  they  could  fol¬ 
low  their  pursuit  ns  fishermen.  But  this  colony  comes 
with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Minnesota  and  becom¬ 
ing  farmers.  Though  they  arrived  in  our  hottest  weather, 
they  clung  to  the  heavy  woollens  and  furs  to  which  they 


had  been  accustomed  at  home,  but  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  matters,  they  will  soon  adapt  themselves  to  their 
new  conditions,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  like  the 
Danes,  of  which  nation  they  are  really  a  part,  they  will 
become  estimable  and  useful  citizens. 

Rabbits. — We  regret  to  say  to  the  many  who  have 
asked  where  they  can  procure  rabbits,  that  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  none  for  sale.  In  view 
of  the  numerous  inquiries,  we  some  time  ago  suggested, 
that  those  having  these  animals  for  sale,  should  letothers 
know  it.  As  this  has  met  with  no  response,  we  are  quite 
unable  to  answer  a  large  number  of  inquiries,  from  those 
who  would  be  purchasers  of  both  common  stock  and 
fancy  breeds. 

A  Double  Header.— The  “Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  ”  gravely  tells  of  what  it  truly  calls  “  a  remarkable 
freak  of  vegetation,”  which  occurred  at  Worcester,  also 
in  Mass.  It  is  nothing  less  than  “  a  potato-vine  which 
bears  tomatoes.”  This  is  economizing  matters  truly — 
“  ’taters”  underground  and  “  tomatuses”  above  ground. 
Why  not  throw  in  a  streak  of  Egg-plant  ?  If  we  can  have 
our  tubers  at  one  end  and  our  fruit  at  the  top,  why  not 
get  in  a  cross  of  spinach,  so  that  the  foliage  could  at  the 
same  time  be  utilized  as  “  greens  ”?  “  Unfortunately  the 
vines  were  pulled  up”  before  any  one  who  could  tell  the 
difference  between  a  potato-ball  and  a  tomato  saw  them, 
and  the  world  has  lost  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the 
way  of  “garden  sass.”  It  was  about  time  for  this  story 
to  “  come  round  ”  ;  it  revolves  once  in  about  three  years. 

Bananas  and  Cocoanuts.— During  the  year 
ending  July  1st,  1879,  there  were  imported  into  New 
York  Bananas  to  the  value  of  nearly  $400,000,  and  Cocoa- 
nuts  worth  nearly  $200,000.  Cocoanuts  are  duty  free. 

Will  He  Succeed  ?—  A  young  man  in  Cuyahoga 
Co.,  O.,  writes  that  he  is  18  years  of  age,  is  going  to  Col¬ 
orado  to  engage  in  the  cattle  business,  will-  arrive  there 
with  little  money,  wishes  our  advice  “  as  to  what  course 
to  pursue,”  and  asks :  “  What  are  my  prospects  of  suc¬ 
cess?”  We  do  not  think  that  the  prospects  of  any  young 
man  can  be  very  brilliant  who  writes  on  a  purely  per¬ 
sonal  matter,  asking  purely  personal  advice,  and  does 
not  sign  his  name.  One  who  makes  so  important  an 
omission  as  this,  is  likely  to  be  careless  in  other  mat¬ 
ters;  success  in  life  depends  upon  attentions  to  details. 

Value  of  Soda  Asli. — “M.  H.  C.,”  Webster.  Mass. 
Soda  ash  is  of  no  use  as  a  fertilizer  by  itself,  but  to  re¬ 
duce  swamp  muck, or  soften  bones, it  may  be  made  useful. 

Sowing  Grass  Alone.— “  F.  n.,”  Scotch  Plains. 
N.  J.  Grass  seed  may  be  sown  in  August.  Red-top  will 
suit  wet  land,  and  may  be  sown  with  Timothy  ;  20  lbs. 
of  Red-top,  and  10  lbs.  of  Timothy  per  acre  may  be 
sown.  The  bone-dust  may  bo  sojvn  with  the  seed,  and 
all  harrowed  in  together  with  a  brush  harrow. 

“  Apiarian.”— “  C.  P.  F.,”  Kent  Co.,  Mich.  We 
have  not  the  least  desire  to  “reconcile”  our  use  of 
this  or  any  other  word  with  Webster.  We  know  that 
the  dictionaries  give  Apiarian  as  an  adjective,  but  trades 
and  occupations  are  not  governed  by  dictionaries.  Not 
long  ago,  a  flower-seller  in  England  called  himself  “  Bou- 
quetist  to  her  Majesty,”  and  others  have  since  called 
themselves  “Bouquetists,”  and  there  is  danger  that  the 
uncouth  name  may  be  adopted.  If  a  dealer  in  Bees 
chooses  to  call  himself  a  “Beevender,”  a  “  Beeologist,” 
or  a  “Beeist,”  and  people  adopt  the  name,  it  will  then 
become  the  business  of  dictionary  makers  to  record  the 
fact.  Tlie  dictionaries  give  “  Apiarist  ”  as  the  name  of 
one  who  deals  in  bees,  but  bee-dealers  choose  to  call 
themselves  “  Apiarians.”  It  is  a  good  word,  and  if  those 
most  concerned  choose  to  adopt  it,  who  shall  object  ? 

Dominique-Ijegliorns?— “n.”  There  is  no 
such  breed  as  Dominique-Leghorns  ;  the  Dominiques 
and  Leghorns  are  distinct  breeds,  and  if  crossed,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  a  mongrel,  and  not  a  pure  bred  fowl. 

Absorption  of  Water  by  leaves.— Recent 
experiments  by  Boussingualt,  Henslow,  and  others,  all 
go  to  show  that  the  foliage  of  plants  does  absorb  moisture, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Foultzy  Houses.  &c. — "  F.  H.  S.,”  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y.  The  American  Agriculturist,  figured  and  described 
the  Plymouth  Rocks,  in  December,  1877.  As  to  poultry 
houses,  there  have  been  but  few  numbers  in  the  past  six 
years,  in  which  plans  or  suggestions  may  not  be  found. 

Celluloid  Collars. — Among  the  many  uses  to 
which  Celluloid  is  put,  is  that  of  making  men’s  collars. 
Celluloid  is  the  name  given  to  a  preparation  of  Cellulose, 
or  the  material  of  which  vegetable  cells  is  composed. 
Cotton,  or  other  pure  forms  of  cellulose,  is  so  changed  by 
the  action  of  acid,  that  it  can  be  dissolved  in  ether,  and 
other  solvents,  and  thus  obtained  in  a  condition  to  be 


moulded  or  worked  into  various  desirable  forms.  It  is 
claimed  for  the  Celluloid  Collars,  that  they  can  not  be  de¬ 
tected  from  linen,  arc  much  coolor,  and  can  be  worn  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time.  They  are  cleaned  by  sim¬ 
ply  rubbing  them  with  a  wet  cloth  or  sponging.  Some 
of  the  clerks  in  our  office  have  worn  them  for  several 
months,  without  their  being  noticed,  and  they  are  now 
as  good  as  new.  Shirt  bosoms,  and  cuffs,  and  other 
similar  articles  are  also  made  of  Cellnloid. 

Weeds.— If  agriculture  had  only  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  desirable  and  useful  plants,  its  work  would  be 
easy.  But  there  is  the  more  difficult  task  of  preventing 
the  growth  of  undesirable  plants,  to  which  we  give  the 
general  name— weeds.  The  first  step  in  destroying-weeds 
is  to  know  what  they  are,  and  their  habits  of  growth. 
In  view  of  this,  v/e  ask  farmers  and  gardeners  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  send  us  specimens  of  any  weeds  they 
find  particularly  troublesome,  the  names  of  which  they 
do  not  know,  and  especially  such  weeds  as  have  re¬ 
cently  made  their  appearance  in  their  localities. 

The  Travis  Wheat  Hoe.— “  W.  J.  G.,”  Sparta, 
Ill.  The  address  of  Mr.  Travis,  the  inventor  of  the  Wheat 
Hoe,  is  Brandon,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich.  Mr.  Travis  is  an 
old  farmer,  and  not  a  maker  of  machines. 

Preserving  Eggs  in  Ice.— “  C.  W.  D.,”  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Ill.  There  is  no  process  in  use,  by  which  eggs  are 
preserved  in  ice  ;  at  least  we  never  heard  of  such.  Eggs 
are  preserved  by  the  lime  process,  and  are  packed  in  re¬ 
frigerators  or  cool  cellars.  If  there  is  any  “  ice  process,” 
we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  if. 

ILime  on  Prairie  Soils.— “F.  R.  B.,”  Macon, 
Miss.  The  application  of  lime  to  eld  prairie  soils,  would 
probably  be  beneficial  for  a  time  ;  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  lime  is  made  from  stone  taken  from  the  soil, 
or  brought  from  a  distance  ;  lime,  is  lime— whatever  its 
source,  and  its  effect  is  to  decompose  vegetable  matters  in 
the  soil,  and  it  also  acts  upon  some  of  the  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  ;  after  these  are  used  up,  the  land  is  in  a  worse  condi¬ 
tion  than  before,  unless  manure  of  some  kind  is  used. 

A  One-Horse  Drill.— The  better  yield  of  a  cisop 
sown  by  a  drill  is  sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of  an  imple¬ 
ment,  frequently  in  one  season.  A  drill  costing  490  will 
be  paid  for  in  sowing  50  acres.  The  cost  of  a  two-horse 
drill,  however,  prevents  its  use  on  small  farms  where  but 
four  or  five  acres  are  sown  yearly,  A  one-horse  drill  is 
now  made  for  this  especial  purpose,  which  sows  either  3 
or  5  rows,  and  may  be  made  to  sow  in  rows  13*  to  17 
inches  apart.  This  drill  is  very  useful  where  the  wheat 
is  to  be  cultivated.  It  can  be  drawn  easily  by  one  horse, 
and  will  enable  small  farmers  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  drilling  in  their  seed  with  their  richer  neighbors. 

The  Best  Churn. — “  A.  E.  W.,”  Davies  Co.,  Ind. 
The  best  churn  is  usually  the  one  with  which  a  person  is 
the  most  famiiliar.  Of  the  large  number  (about  8,000)  of 
different  churns  that  have  been  invented,  but  a  few  have 
come  into  use,  and  of  these,  perhaps  only  10  or  12  can  be 
called  good.  For  a  one-cow  dairy,  the  small  sized  dash 
churn,  would  get  the  most  votes  in  a  convention,  and 
next  to  this  would  come  the  Blanchard.  This  is  about 
the  general  popular  estimate,  as  it  appears  to  us. 

Troublesome  Cows.-“J.  K.,”  Northampton, 
Pa.  It  is  advisable  to  fatten,  and  kill  off  every  cow,  that 
is  objectionable  in  any  way,  or  that  gives  trouble  in 
milking  or  breeding.  There  is  no  other  manner  of  pro¬ 
curing  cows  that  are  free  from  faults,  than  breeding  from 
the  best,  and  discarding  all  others  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Wind  Sucking.— “  M.  M.  P.,”  Augusta,  Wis. 
Cribbing  and  Wind  Sucking  is  a  habit  and  a  vice,  con¬ 
tracted  through  neglect  and  bad  education.  The  first 
time  a  colt  or  a  horse  is  seen  to  attempt  this  practice,  it 
should  be  stopped  by  removing  everything  which  will  en¬ 
courage  or  allow  it.  It  will  soon  be  forgotten  -T  but  if  it 
is  once  acquired,  it  will  never  be  broken  up.  It  is  not 
caused  by  disease,  but  is  itself  the  cause  of  sore  mouth, 
flatulence,  indigestion,  and  other  ailments. 

Film  on  tlie  Eye. — “  C.  W.  B.,”  Cumberland  Co., 
N.  J.  A  white  or  creamy  yellow  film  covering  the  eye, 
is  generally  caused  by  a  deposit  of  pus  between  the  coats, 
which  is  one  effect  of  inflammation.  The  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  more  likely  to  be  caused  by  a  chaff  in  the  eye, 
or  a  blow,  than  by  anything  else.  The  chaff  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  putting  a  few  flax  seeds  in  the  eye,  these  exude 
soft,  cooling,- mucilaginous  matter,  which  eases  the  pain, 
and  helps  the  chaff  to  escape.  The  pus  will  generally  be 
absorbed  by  means  of  a  counter  irritation,  caused  by 
blowing  a  pinch  of  Burnt  Alum  into  the  eye,  through  a 
quill.  The  eye  may  be  cooled  by  bathing  it  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  dram  of  Sugar  of  Lend,  in  a  qnnrt  of  water. 
Half  a  pound  of  Salts  given  dissolved  in  water,  will  help 
to  remove  any  fever  caused  by  the  irritation. 
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State,  County,  and  Other  Fairs 
in  1879. 

STATE  FAIRS. 

Arkansas .  .Little  Rock . Oct.  20 

California . Sacramento . Sept.  813 

Colorado . Denver . Sept.  23-27 

Connecticut . Hartford . Oct.  14-17 

Delaware . Dover . Sept.  22-27 

Georgia . Macon . Oct.  27— Nov.  1 

Illinois . Springfield.. Sept.  29-Oct.  4 

Indiaua . Indianapolis.  Sept.  29-Oct. 4 

Iowa . Des  Moines . Sept.  1-  5 

Kentucky . Frankfort . Sept.  2-  7 

Maine . . . Portland . Sept.  16-19 

Michigan . Detroit . Sept.  15-19 

Minnesota . St.  Paul . Sept.  1-6 

Montana . Helena . Sept.  29-Oct. 4 

Nebraska . Lincoln . Sept.  8-12 

New  Jersey . Waverley . Sept.  15-20 

New  York . Utica . Sept.  8-12 

North  Carolina... Raleigli . Oct.  13-18 

Nevada . Reno . Oct.  7-12 

Ohio . Columbus . Aug.  25  29 

Pennsylvania . Philadelphia....  Sept.  8-20 

Rhode  island . Cranston . Sept.  9-11 

South  Carolina. ..Columbia . Nov.  11-11 

Tennessee . Nashville. . .  .Sept.  30-Oct.  4 

Vermont . Montpelier . Sept.  9-11 

Virginia... . .Richmond . Oct.  23  3t 

Wisconsin . Madison . Sept.  8-12 

Industrial  and  District  Fairs. 

Am.  Institute . New  York. Sept.  17-Nov.  22 

Am.  Pomolo’l  S’y  .Rochester . Sept.  17-19 

Am.  Bee-keepers. Chicago . Oc>.  21-23 

Canada,  Central.  .Guelph . Sept.  15  21 

Cincinnati  Ind.ExCincinnatL.Sept,  10-Oct.  11 

Illinois  Fat  Stock.Chicago . Nov.  10-15 

Inter  State . Chicago . Sept.  3-Oct.  18 

Kansas  City  Ex. ..Kansas  City, Mo. Sept.  15-20 

New  England . Worcester, Mass.Sept.  2-  5 

Nova  Scotia,  Prov’l.Halifax  . .  .Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

Ontario,  Provlncal.Ottawa . Sept.  22-27 

St.  Louis  Ind.  Ex. St.  Louis, MoSept.  2^0ct.  5 

Tri-State . Toledo,  O . Sept.  8-13 

N.  W.  Agr.  Ass’u. Dubuque . Sept.  8-12 

Georgia  North...  .Atlanta . Oct.  20  26 

Indiana,  N.East’n  Waterloo  ....Oct.  6-10 

Indiana  NorthernFt.  Wayne . Sept.  22.16 

Iowa  Northern... Postville . Sept.  1  i-19 

Kansas  Central.  ..Junction  C’ySept.  30-Oct.  3 

Kentucky.  North. Florence. . Aug.  26-30 

Kentucky  South’nGlasgow . Oct.  7-10 

Massachusetts  H’lBoston . Sept.  9-13 

Mechanics . San  Francisco. Aug.5-Sep.5 

Michigan,  Central.Lansing . Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

Michigan,  EasternYpsilanti . Sept.  23-26 

Michigan  Hort'l .  .Detroit . Sept.  15-19 

Michigan,  West'n. Grand  Rapids..  .Sept.  22-27 
Minnesota  A.&  M.Minneapolls  ..  ..Sent.  1  6 

Montreal  Hort’l.  .Montreal  . Sept.  16-13 

Nebraska,  Nort'n.Fremont . Sept.  23-27 

Ohio  Central . Mechanicsburg..Sept.  2-  5 

Ohio  Northern... Cleveland . Sept.  1-  5 

Ohio  Southern _ Dayton . Sept.  22-26 

Pennsylv'a,  Wes'nMercer . Sept.  9-11 

Wisconsin  Nort’nOshkosh . Sept.  15-20 

County  Fairs. 

MAINE. 

Androscoggin  ....Lewiston . Oct.  7-  9 

Cumberland . Cumberland _ Sept.  24-25 

Franklin . Strong . Sept.  24-25 

Knox . Thomaston . Sept.  23-25 

Knox,  North . Union . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Ossipee  Valley _ Cornish . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Oxford,  West . Frveburg . Oct.  14-16 

Penobscot . Patten . Sept,  17-13 

Penobscot,  West..Exeter . Sept.  SO-Oct.  1 

riseataqui9  Cent’lFoxcroft . Oct.  1-  2 

Piscataquis  East. .Milo . 8ept,30-Oct.  1 

Sagadahoc .  Topsham . Oct.  14-16 

Somerset,  CentralSkowhegan . Sept.  23-25 

Somerset,  West’n.Nortli  Anson _ Oct.  1-  2 

York . Berwick . — Sept.  23-25 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Belknap. . Cranston . Sept.  911 

Bradford . Newberry . Sept.  24-25 

Cheshire . Keene . Sept.  23-25 

Kearsarge . Warner . Sept.  21 25 

Upper  Coos . Colebrook . Oct,  1-2 

VERMONT. 

Caledonian . St.  Johnsbury. ..Sept.  16-18 

Franklin . Sheldon . Sept.  10-12 

Rutland . Rutland . Sept.  3-5 

Union . Turnbridge..Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Washington . Montpelier . Sept.  2-4-25 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Attleboro .  Attleboro... Sept.  3  -Oct.  2 

Barnstable . Barnstable . Sept.  22-24 

Berkshire . Pittsfield _ Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Bristol . Taunton . Sept.  23-25 

Deerfield  Valley.. Charlemont . Sept.  18-19 

Essex . Lynn . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Franklin . Greenfield . Sept.  25-26 

Hampden . Springfield . Sept.  23-24 

Hampden,  East. .  .Palmer . Sept.  16-17 

Hampshire . Amherst . Sept.  18-19 

Highland . Middlefield . Sept.  11-12 

Htngham . Hingham . Sept.  23-24 

Hoosac  Valley _ North  Adams. .  .Sept.  16-17 

Housatonic . ..G’t  Barrington.  .Sept.  24-26 

Marshfield . Marshfield . Sept.  10-12 

Martha’s  Viney’d.lV.  Tisbury..Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Middlesex . Concord . Sept.  25-27 

Middlesex,  North. Lowell . Sept.  23-24 

Middlesex,  South. Framingham _ Sept.  16-17 

Nantucket . Nantucket . Sept.  3-  4 

Plymouth . Bridgewater..  ..Sept.  17-19 

Union . Blandford . Sept.  17-9 

Worcester . Worcester . Sept.  2-  5 

Worcester,  NorthFitchburg . Sept.  23-24 

Worcester,  N.  W.  Athol. . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Worcester,  South  .Sturbridge . Sept.  11-12 

Worcester,  S.  E.  .Milford . Sept.  23-25 

Worcester,  West.Barre . Sept.  25-26 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Washington . West  Kingston.. Sept,  16-18 

CONNECTICUT. 

Danbury . Danbury . Oct.  8-11 

Falrfie  d . Norwalk . Sept.  23-26 

Guilford . Guilford . Oct.  8 

Meriden . Meriden . Sept.  17-19 

Milford  &  OrangeMilford . Sept.  10-11 

New  Haven . New  Haven . Oct.  1-  3 

NewLond  n . Norwich . Sept.  23-25 

New  Milford . New  MilfordSept.  30-Oct.  3 

Ridgefield . Ridgefield... Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Tolland,  East . Stafford  Springs.Oct.  1-  2 

Torrington . W olcottville. ...  Oct.  14-15 

Union . Huntington . Sept.  17-19 


Union . Trumbull . Sept.  17-19 

Waterbury . Waterbury . Sept.  16-17 

Windham . Brooklyn . Sept,  23-25 

Woodbridge  &  B’yBethany . Sept.  24-25 

Woodbury,  UnionWoodbury . Sept.  16-17 

Woodstock . So.  Woodstock.  .Sept.  16-18 

NEW  YORK. 

Alleghany . Angelica _ Sept,  30-Oct.  2 

Brockport  Union.Brockport . Oct.  3-4 

Broome. . Whitney’s  Point.Sept.  23-26 

Carthage  Union  ..Carthage . Sept.  3-  4 

Cattaraugus . East  Randolph.  .Sept,  15-18 

Cayuga . Auburn . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Chautauqua . Jamestown . Sept.  9-12 

Chenango . Norwich . Sept.  16-18 

Cortland  . Cortland . Sept.  2-  4 

Delaware . Delhi  . Sept.  16-18 

Delaware  Dairy’nDelhi . Nov- 12-13 

Duchess . . . Washington  Hol.Sept.  23-27 

Essex . Westport . Sept,  16-17 

Franklin . Malone . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Fulton . Johnstown . Sept.  16-18 

Genesee . Batavia . Sept.  ,0-Oct.  1 

Gouverneur . Gouverneur . Sept.  2-  4 

Greene . Cairo . Sept.  17-18 

Hampton . Bridgehampton .Sept,  22-25 

Herkimer . Herkimer . Sept.  16-18 

Lewis . Lowville . Sept.  16-19 

Livingston . Geneseo . Oct.  1-  2 

Maine  Village . Maine, (Broome)Sept.  16-19 

Montgomery . Fonda . Sept.  23-25 

Niagara . Loekport . ..Sept.  25-27 

Oneida . Rome . Sept.  15-19 

Onondaga . Syracuse . Sept,  16-19 

OnondagaN’west.Baldwinsville. .  .Sept.  23-27 

Ontario  . Canandaigua — Sept.  23-27 

Orange . WashingtonvilleSept.  24-26 

Orleans . Albion . Sept.  26-2 1 

Oswego . Mexico . Sept,  2-  5 

Otsego,  . . Cooperstown.. .  Sept.  22-24 

Queens . Mineola . Sept.  23-25 

Rockland . Spring  Valley. .  .Sept.  23-25 

St.  Lawrence . Canton . Sept.  16-18 

Saratoga . Saratoga . Sept.  2.  5 

Schenevus  Valley .Schenevus . Sept.  18-20 

Schoharie . Schoharie . Sept.  23-25 

Seneca . Seneca  Falls  Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Skaneatelas  FarmSkaneatles . Sept.  17-19 

Steuben . Bath . Oct.  1-  3 

Suffolk . Riverliead.  ..Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Sullivan . Monticello . Oct.  1-  2 

Tioga . Owego . Sept.  2-  4 

Tompkins . Ithaca — ....,  ..Sept.  16-13 

Washington . Sandy  Hill . Sept.  10-12 

Wayne . Lyons . Sept.  24-26 

W’estern  N.  York. Rochester . Sept.  15-19 

Winfield . West  Winfield.  .Sept.  1  -18 

Yates . Penn  Yan . Sept.  16-18 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington . Mt.  Holly . Oct.  7-10 

Cape  May . So.  Seaville . Oct.  1-  2 

Cumberland . Bridgeton . Sept,  17 

Egg  Harbor  City  .E.  H.  City . Sept.  15-16 

Hunterdon . Flemington . Sept,  23-25 

Monmouth . Freehold . Sept.  9-11 

Somerset . Somerville.  .Sept,  30-Oct.  2 

West  Jersey . Woodstown..  ..Sept.  10-11 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Berks . Reading . Sept.  30-Oct,  2 

Bradford . East  Towanda.  ..Oct.  1-  3 

Chester . West  Chester...  Oct.  2-  4 

Clarion . Clarion . Sept.  24-26 

Columt'a . Bloomsburg . Oct.  15  17 

Crawford . Connoautville. . .Oct.  1-  3 

Frankli.i . Chambersburg.  .Oct.  7-10 

French  Creek _  Ooclirantown. .  .Sept.  16 18 

Gratz . Gratz . Sept,  23-26 

Indiana . Indiana . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Lehigh . Allentown..  Sept. 30-Oct.  4 

Lycoming . Williamsport. .  .Sept.  24-26 

Mercer . Stoneboro..  Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Montgomery . Ambler  Park _ Sept.  24-26 

Northampton . Nazareth . Oct.  7-10 

Northumberland..Sunbury . Sept.  30-Oct.  4 

Oxford . Oxford . Sept.  24-26 

Rich  Hill  . Jacksonville _ Sept.  25-26 

Ringtown . Ringtown . Sept,  16-20 

Somerset . Somerset . Sept.  24  27 

Susquehanna . Montrose . Sept.  17-14 

Troy . Troy . Sept,  23-25 

Union . BurgettstownSept30-Oct.  2 

Warren . Sugar  Grove _ Sept.  16-19 

Washington . Washington . Oct.  1-  4 

York . York . Oct.  7-10 

OHIO. 

Allen . Lima . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Ashtabula . J efferson . Sept.  23-26 

Auglaize . W’apakoneta..  ..Oct.  7-10 

Belmont . St.  Clairsville...Sept.  17-19 

Blanchester . Blancliester . Sept.  9-13 

Brown . Georgetown . Sept.  2-  5 

Butler . Hamilton . ..Oct.  6-10 

Carroll . Carrollton . Oct.  7-  9 

Clarke . Springfield . Aug.  19-22 

Clermont . Bostoji . Sept.  2  5 

Clinton . Wilmington . Sept.  2  5 

Clyde . Clyde . Oct.  7-10 

Columbiana . New-Lisbon.Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Crawford . Bucvrus . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Darke . Greenville . Sept.  16-19 

Defiance . Defiance _ Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

Delaware . Del  a  ware . . Sept.  24-26 

Erie . Sandusky . Sept.  23-26 

Fairfield . Lancaster . Oct.  15-18 

Fulton . Wauseon . Sept.  3-  5 

Gallia . Galliopolis . Sept.  3-  5 

Geauga . Burton . Sept.  23-25 

Greene . Xenia . Aug.  1315 

Greenfield . Greenfield . Aug.  12 15 

Guern.  Co.  F.&M.W’ashington . Oct.  1-  S 

Hancock . Findlay . Oct.  2  4 

Hardin . Kenton . Oct.  1-  4 

Harrison . Cadiz . Sept  1-  4 

Highland . Hillsboro . Aug.  26-29 

Hocking . Logan. . Oct.  9-11 

Holmes . Millersburg . Sept.  23-26 

Huron . Norwalk _ Sept.  30  Oct.  3 

Jackson . Jackson  C.  H.  ..Sept.  25-26 

Jamestown . Jamestown . Aug.  27-29 

Jefferson . Smithfield . Sept.  24-26 

Knox. . Mt.  Vernon . Oct.  7-10 

Lake . Painesville . Sept.  16-18 

Licking . Newark . Sept.  30  Oct.  3 

Logan . Bellefontaine  Sept30-Oet.  3 

Lorain . Elyria . Sept.  16-18 

Mahoning . Canfield . Oct.  7-  9 

Marion . Marion . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Medina . Medina . Sept.  16-18 

Meigs . Rock  Spring _ Sept.  10-12 

Mercer . Celina . Sept.  24-26 

Miami . Troy . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Morgan . McConnellsville  Sept.  9-12 

Morrow . Mt.  Gilead . Sept.  23-26 

Muskingum . Zanesville . Sept.  2-  5 


Ottawa . Port  Clinton _ Sept.  17-19 

Pickaway . Circleville...Sept.  30  Oct.  3 

Portage . Ravenna . Oct.  7-  9 

Preble . Eaton . Sept.  :;0-Oet.  3 

Putnam . Ottawa . Oct.  8-11 

Richland . Mansfield . Sept.  21-26 

Ross . Chillicothe . Sept.  2  5 

Sabina . Sabina . Aug.  18-22 

Sandusky . Fremont _ Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Seneca . Tiflin . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Shelby . Sidney . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Stark . Canton . Sept.  30-Oct.  8 

Summit  . Akron . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Trumbull . Warren . Sept.  16-19 

Union . Marysville  ..Sept.  30Oct.  3 

VanWert . VanWert . Oct.  2-  4 

Warren . Lebanon . Sept.  16-19 

Washington .  Marietta . Sept.  2-  3 

Wellington . Wellington . Aug.  19-22 

Williams . Bryan . Oct.  7-10 

Wood . Tontogany. .Sept.  SO-Oct.  3 

Wyandot . Up.  Sandusky . Oct.  7-10 

INDIANA. 

Allen . Fort  Wayne _  Sept,  22-26 

Bartholomew . Columbus . Aug.  29-30 

Blackford . Hartford  City. .  .Sept.  23  26 

Bridgeton  Union. Bridgeton . Aug.  25-80 

Boone . Lebanon . Sept.  8-12 

Camb.  C’yA.  (I.  MCambridge  City. Sept.  16-19 

Carroll . Delphi . Sept.  9-12 

Cass .  Logansport . Sept.  23-27 

Clay . Brazil . Aug.  18-23 

Clinton . Frankfort  . Sept.  15-19 

Daviess . Washington . Oct.  7-11 

Delaware . Muncie . Sept.  9-12 

Dunkirk  Union. .  .Dunkirk . Sept.  2-  5 

Edinburg  Union. .  Edinburg . Sept.  22-27 

Elkhart . Goshen . Sept,  30-Oct.  2 

Fayette . Connersville _ Sept.  2-  6 

Fountain,  W.  &  V.Covington  . Sept.  23-23 

Franklin . Brookville . Sept.  23-26 

Fulton . Rochester . Sept.  25-27 

Gibson . Princeton . Sept.  15-19 

Grant . Marion . Sept.  17-20 

Greene . Linton . . Oct.  7-11 

Hamilton . Cicero . Aug.  26-29 

Harrison . Corydon . Sept.  1-  5 

Henry . New  Castle . Sept.  16-19 

Henry,  Mad.&Del. Middletown . Aug.  19  22 

Howard . Kokom  > . Sept.  1  6 

Huntington . Huntington  ...  .Sept.  17-20 

Jackson . Brownstown _ Aug.  25-29 

Jasper . Renssalaer . Sept.  9-12 

Jay . Portland . Sept.  SO-Oct.  3 

Jefferson . Madison . Sept.  17-20 

Knightstown  U’n.Knightstown _ Aug.  26-29 

Knox  . Vincennes . Oct.  13-18 

Kosciusko . Warsaw . Sept.  24-27 

Lake . Crown  PointSept.  30-Oct.  1 

La  Grange . La  Grange . Sept.  24-26 

La  Porte . La  Porte . Sept,  24-26 

Lawrence _ Bedford . Sept.  9-13 

Loogootee  A.&M.Loogootee . Sept,  2-  6 

Madison . Anderson . Sept.  2-  5 

Marion . Valley  Mills . Sept.  11-13 

Marion  (colored /.Indianopolis . Aug.  26-30 

Miami . Peru .  Sept.  16-19 

Middlefork  Dist,  .Middlefork . Aug.  2529 

Monroe . Bloomington _ Aug.  26-30 

Morgan . Martinsville . Sept.  2-  6 

Noble . Ligonier . Oct.  8-11 

Northeastern  Ind.Waterloo . Oct.  6-10 

Orange . Paoli . Sept.  23-27 

Perry .  Rome . Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

Pike . Petersburg . Sept.  1-  5 

Posey . New  Harmony.  .Sept.  9-13 

Prairie  Farmer. .  .Fruncesville _ Sept.  16-19 

Randolph . Winchester . Sept,  16-19 

Remington  A.  A.  .Remington . Aug.  26-29 

Ripley . Osgood . Aug.  12-15 

Rush  .  Rushville . Sept.  9-12 

Russellville  U’n  .Russellville . Aug.  25  30 

Shelby  . Shelbyville . Sept.  2-  6 

Southeastern  Ind.Aurora  . Sept.  3-  7 

Stark . Knox . Sept.  25-27 

Steuben . Angola . Sept.  23-26 

Switzerland*  O. .East Enterprise.Sept.  9-12 

Tippacanoe . Lafayette . Sept.  1-  6 

Tipton . Tipton . Sept.  23-26 

ThorntownUniou  Thorntown . Sept.  22-26 

Union  Ag’l  &  M.  .Union  City . Sept.  23-27 

Vigo . Terre  Haute . Sept.  9  12 

W’abash . Wabash . Sept.  9-12 

Warren . West  Lebanon. .Sept.  8-12 

Warrick . Booneville . Oct.  7-11 

Wells . Bluffton . Oct.  6-  9 

Whitley . Columbia  City  Sept.30-Oc.l 

ILLINOIS. 

Adams . Camp  Point . Sept.  1-  6 

Adams  . Quincy . Sept.  9-12 

Boone . Belviuere . Sept.  2-  5 

Brown . Mt.  Sterling . Aug.  26-29 

Bureau . Princeton . Sept.  16-19 

Carroll _  _ Mt.  Carroll . Sept.  16-19 

Cass . Virginia . Aug.  26-29 

Champaign . Champaign . Sept.  23-26 

Clark . Marshall . Oct.  1-  3 

Clay . Flora  _ Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Coles . Charleston . Sept.  9-13 

Crawford . Robinson _ Sept.  30  Oct.  3 

Cumberland . Majority  Point.. Sept.  16-19 

DeKalb . Sandwich . Sept.  11-14 

DeKalb . Sycamore . Sept.  16-19 

DeWitt . Clinton . Aug.  19-22 

Douglas . Tuscola . Sept.  16-19 

DuPage . Wheaton . Sept.  2-  5 

Edgar . Paris . Sept.  2-  5 

Edwards . Albion . Sept.  30-Oct.  4 

Fayette . Vandalia . Sept.  17-19 

Ford . Paxton . Sept.  9-12 

Ford . Gibson  City . Sept,  2-  5 

Franklin .  Benton . Sept.  23-  .’6 

Fulton . Canton . Sept  23-26 

Fulton . Avon . Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

Gallatin . Shawneetown.. .  Oct.  7- 

Greene . Carrollton . Oct.  21-24 

Grundy . Morris . Sept.  9-12 

Hardin . Elizabethtown . .  Sept.  17-20 

Henderson . Biggsville  . Sept.  9-12 

Henry . Cambridge . Aug.  25-29 

Iroquois  . Onarga . Sept.  2-  6 

J  ackson . Murphysboro . . .  .Sept.  23  26 

Jasper . Newton . Sept.  23-26 

Jersey . Jerseyville . Oct.  14-17 

Jo  Daviess . Galena . Sept  30-Oct,  3 

Jo  Daviess . Warren . Sept.  23-26 

Kane . Elgin . Sept.  912 

Knox . Knoxville . Sept.  15-19 

Knox . Galesburg . Sept.  2-  5 

Lake . Waukegan... Sept.  29  Oct.  4 

LaSalle . Ottawa . Sept.  1-  6 

Lawrence . Lawrenceville...Oct.  8-11 

Livingston . Pontiac . Sept.  2-  6 

Livingston . Fairbury . Sept.  9-12 

Logan . Lincoln . Aug.  25-30 


Logan . Atlanta . Sept.  1-  5 

Macon . Decatur . Sept.  23-27 

Macoupin . Carlinville . Sept.  9-12 

Marion . Centralia _ Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Marshall . Wenona . Sept.  29-Oct.  4 

Massac... . Metropolis . Oct.  8-11 

McDonough . Macomb . Aug.  25-29 

McHenry . Woodstock . Sept.  9-12 

McHenry . Marengo  . Sept.  16-19 

McLean . Bloomington _ Sept.  23-26 

Menard . Petersburg . Sept  2-  5 

Mercer . Aledo . Sept.  16-19 

Montgomery . Hillsboro . Sept,  16-18 

Morgan . Jacksonville _ Aug.  18-22 

Ogle . Rochelle . Sept.  22- 

Ogle . Oregon . Sept,  9-12 

Perry . Pickneyville _ Oct.  1-  3 

Platt . Monticello . Aug.  26-29 

Pike .  .Pittsfield . Sept.  23-26 

Pope . Golconda .  Oct.  2-  4 

Putnam . Hennepin . Sept.  9-14 

Randolph . Sparta . Sept.  24-26 

Randolph . Chester . .Oct.  21-24 

Richland . Olney . Sept.  16-20 

Rock  Island . HilLdale . Sept.  17-19 

Rock  Island . Cordova . Sept.  16-18 

Sangamon . Springfield . State  fair 

Schuyler . Rushville . Sept.  23-26 

Shelby . . Shelbyville . Sept.  28-26 

Stark . Toulon . Sept.  22-27 

Stephenson . Freeport . Sept.  9-12 

Union . Jonesboro . Sept.  9-12 

Vermillion . Catlin . Sept.  9-12 

Vermillion . Danville . Sept.  2- 

Vermillion . Hoopeston . Aug.  25-30 

Wabash . Mt.  Carmel . Sept.  24-27 

Warren . Monmouth . Sept.  9-12 

Wavne . Fairfield . Sept,  23-26 

White . Carmi . Sept.  23-27 

Whiteside . Sterling . Sept,  16-19 

Whiteside . Morrison . Sept.  2  5 

Will . Joliet . Sept,  23-26 

Williamson . Marion . Sept.  30-Oct,  3 

Winnebago . Rockford . Sept.  15-19 

MICHIGAN. 

Armada . Armada . Oct,  1-  3 

Barry . Hastings. ..  .Sept.  30-Oct.  8 

Bay . Bay  City . Sept.  23-26 

Benzie . Benzonia . Sept,  24-25 

Berrien . . Niles . Sept.  23-26 

Calhoun . Marshall . Sept,  24-27 

Cass  . Cassopolis . Oct.  2  4 

Clinton . St.Johns . Oct.  7-10 

Clinton  &  Shia _ Ovid . Oct.  14-16 

Eaton . Charlotte . Sept.  24-26 

Genesee . Flint . Sept.  80-Oct.  3 

Grand  Traverse  ..Traverse  City  Sept.  30-Oc.8 

Gratiot . Ithaca . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Hillsdale . Hillsdale  . .  .Sept.  30-Oct,  8 

Ingham . Mason . Sept.  24-26 

Ionia . Ionia . Oct.  7-10 

Kalamazoo . Kalamazoo . Sept.  23-26 

Livingston  . Howell . Sept.  24-26 

Mason . Ludington . Sept.  23-25 

Midland . Midland  City _ Oct.  8-10 

Oakland . Pontiac . Sept.  30-Oct.  8 

Sanilac . Lexington . Oct.  1-  2 

Saginaw . East  Saginaw.  ...Sept.  22-26 

Shiawassee . Owasso . Sept.  23-25 

Tuscola . Vae-ar . Oct.  1-  3 

VanBuren . Paw  Paw _ Sept.  SO-Oct.  3 

Washtenaw . Ann  Arbor.  .Sept.  80-Oct.  3 

WISCONSIN. 

Baraboo . Baraboo . Oct.  1-  4 

Burnet . Granteburg . Sept.  24- 

Columbia . Portage  City _ Sept.  16-19 

Columbia . Columbus . Sept.  24-26 

Columbia . Lodi . Sept,  23-25 

Dodge . Juneau . Sept.  16-10 

Fon  du  Lac . Ripon . Sept.  28- 

Fon  du  Lac . Fon  du  Lac . Sept.  23-25 

Green . Monroe . Sept.  17-21 

Grant . Lancaster . Sept.  17-20 

Grant . Boecobel . Sept.  24-26 

German . Sheboygan . Sept.  23-26 

Iowa . Mineral  Point. . .Sept.  2-9 

Jefferson . Fort  Atkinson..  Sept,  16-19 

Jefferson . Jefferson . Sept,  p  -19 

Jefferson . Watertown . Sept.  22-26 

Kenosha . Kenosha . Sept.  16-21 

Lafayette . Darlington . Sept.  9-11 

Manitowoc . Clark's  Mills _ Sept.  16  21 

Osaukee . .Saukville . Sept.  24-26 

Portage . Amherst . Sept.  16-19 

Racine . Burlington . Oct.  1- 

Ripon . Ripon . Sept.  23- 

Richland . Richland  City. .  .Sept.  16-18 

Rock . Janesville . Tuly  3-  6 

Sheboygan . .  Sheboygan  FallsSept.  16-18 

Waukesha . Waukesha . Oct.  7-  9 

■Waushara . Wautoma . Sept.  24-26 

Wood . Grand  Iiapids. .  .Sept.  2-6 

Walworth . Elkhorn . Sept.  23-26 

IOWA. 

Alamakee . Ludlow . Sept.  23-25 

Black  Hawk . Waterloo . Sept.  17-19 

Boone . Ogden . Sept.  24-27 

Bremer  Co.  Ind.A.Waverly . Sept.  16-19 

Buchanan . Independence..  .Sept.  16-19 

Carroll . Mt.  Carroll . Sept,  16-19 

Cass . Atlantic . Sept.  9-12 

Cedar . Tipton . Sept,  2-  5 

Cerro  Gordo . Mason  City . Sept.  16-18 

Chickasaw . New  Hampton. .  Sept.  24-26 

Clarke . Osceola . Sept.  9-11 

Clayton . National _ Sept.  30-Oct,  2 

Crawford . Denison . Sept.  10-12 

Dallas . Adel . Aug.  27-29 

Delaware . Manchester . Sept.  16-19 

Des  Moines . Burlington . Sept.  23-26 

Fayette . West  Union.  ..Sept.  9-11 

Floyd . Charles  City . Sept.  9-12 

Franklin . Hampton . Sept.  9-11 

Guthrie . Guthrie  Centre.  Sept.  10-12 

Hardin . Eldora . Sept.  23-26 

Hamilton . Webster  City _ Sept.  23-25 

Henry . Mt.  Pleasant _ Oct.  1-  6 

Howard . Cresco . Sept.  24-26 

Humboldt . Humboldt . Sept.  17-19 

Iowa . Marengo . Sept.  17-19 

Jackson . Maquoketa . Sept,  9-12 

Jefferson . Fairfield . Sept.  9-11 

Johnson . Iowa  City . .Sept.  16-19 

Keokuk . Sigourney . Sept.  9-12 

Lee . Donnelson . Sept.  9-12 

Louisa . Wapello . Sept,  9-11 

Lucas . Charlton . Sept,  16-19 

Madison . Winterset . Sept.  23-26 

Mahaska . Oskaloosa . Aug.  26-29 

Marion . Knoxville . Sept.  9-1? 

Marshall . Marshalltown. .  .Sept.  10-12 

Mitchell . Osage . Sept.  23-27 

Monona . Onawa  . Sept.  17-19 

Monroe . ..Alsia . Sept.  17-19 

Muscatine . Muscatine . Sept.  15-20 
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Osceola . 

Page . 

Poweshiek . 

Scott . 

Stuart  District, 

Taylor . 

Onion . 

Onion . 

Onion . 

Onion . 

Onion . 

VanBuren . 

Wapello . 

Warren . 

Washington.... 

Wayne . 

Winneshiek . .  . 
Worth . 


Allen . 

Anderson . 

Burlingame . 

Butler . 

Brown . 

Cherokee . 

Cloud . 

Cowley . 

Crawford . 

Dickinson . 

Doniphan . 

Ellsworth . 

Franklin . 

Greenwood . 

Harvey . 

Jackson . 

Jefferson . 

Jefferson . . 

Kansas  Valley _ 

Labette . 

Linn . 

Linn  A.  &  M . 

Lvon  . 

Marion . 

Marshall . 

Montgomery . 

Morris . 

Neosho  Valley  Dis 

Osage . . . 

Pawnee . 

Riley . 

Sedgwick . 

7th  Judicial  Dist  .. 

Shawnee  . 

Spring  River . 

Washington . 


Cass . 

Central . 

Colfax . 

Dodge . 

Fremont. . . 
Hamilton... 
Jefferson... 

Otoe . 

Richardson 


Bourbon. . 
Christian. 
Eminence. 
Mercer. . . . 
Nelson. ... 
Simpson. . 

Union . 

Warren... 


Barton . 

Boone . 

Callaway . 

Cape  Girardeau.. . . 

Harrison . 

Jefferson . 

Miami . 

Moberly . 

Newton . 

St.  Francois . 

St.  Joseph . 

St.  Louis . 

Saline . 

Shelby . 

Sturgeon . 

Sweet  Springs . 


Alleghany. . . 

Baltimore _ 

Dorchester.. 

Harford . 

Moutgomery. 
Kent . 


. Sept.  9-11 

. Sept.  1-  5 

. Sept.  10-13 

. Sept.  9-12 

. Sept.  10-13 

. Sept.  9-13 

. Aug.  26-28 

KANSAS. 

. Iola . 

. Sept.  15-18 

. Burlingame . 

. Sept.  10-12 

. Sept.  24-26 

. Winfield . 

. Oct.  8-11 

. Oct.  8-11 

. Sept.  23-26 

. Oct.  1-  4 

. Sept.  10-12 

. . Oct.  1-3 

. Sept.  2-  5 

. Sept.  9-12 

. Sept.  17-19 

. Oct.  1-  4 

. Oct.  1-  3 

_ Independence _ 

. Sept.  25-27 

. Sept.  22-27 

. Sept.  17-19 

. Oct.  1-  3 

. Sept.  10-12 

NEBRASKA. 

. Sept.  23-26 

.  Fairbury . 

. Sept.  17-19 

. Sept.  24-26 

KENTUCKY. 

. Oct.  8-12 

. Aug.  12-16 

. Sept.  11-14 

MISSOURI. 

. Oct.  14-18 

. .  .Bethany . 

. Aug.  26-29 

. Sept.  25-27 

...St.  Joseph . 

. Sept.  15-21 

. Aug.  26-29 

. Aug.  19-23 

MARYLAND. 

. Oct.  7-10 

. Sept.  9-12 

...Bel  Air . 

The  New  York  Horticultural  Society.— 

Members  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  monthly 
meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month. 
There  are  often  exhibited  at  these  meetings,  choice  spec¬ 
imens  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  the  doors  are 
opened  to  the  public,  at  2  o’clock  p.  M.  at  each  meeting. 
The  locality— “Republican  Ilall.”  No  55  West  33rd  St — 
is  readily  accessible  by  the  elevated  and  other  rail-roads. 


The  Jack  Rabbit,  or  the  Mule  Rabbit,  as  it  is 
•called,  from  the  great  length  of  its  ears,  is  very  common 
in  the  Southwestern  parts  of  the  country.  “A.  B.,”  of 
Texas,  asks  how  to  make  a  trap  to  catch  it ;  if  any  of 
our  readers  have  successfully  trapped  it,  we  hope  they 
will  tell  how.  From  the  way  in  which  it  leaps  across 
the  country,  we  should  think  it  difficult  game  to  trap. 

Sunflower-Seed  fake.— Professor  Bergstrand, 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Academy,  Sweden,  has  re¬ 
cently  investigated  the  feeding  value  of  oil-cake  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Sunflower.  It  contains  13  to  16  per  cent 
of  fat,  and  35  to  36  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  matter, 
which  is  very  rich  for  an  oil-cake.  It,  has  an  agreeable 
taste  and  is  relished  by  cattle.  When  fed  to  milch  cows 
it  has  improved  the  quality  and  increased  the  quantity  of 
milk.  It  is  valuable  also  for  fattening  animals.  Of  the 
value  of  sunflower  seeds  for  various  uses,  we  have  no 


doubt,  and  in  view  of  tbis,  farmers  are  frequently  advised 
to  cultivate  them.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the 
plant  of  the  sunflower  is  remarkably  rich  in  potash,  and 
would  rob  the  soil  of  this  most  valuable  constituent  more 
rapidly  than  almost  any  other  crop.  If  raised  for  the 
sake  of  the  seeds,  the  stalks  and  all  refuse  should  be 
gathered  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  returned  to  the  land, 
otherwise  it  will  impoverish  the  soil  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  the  value  of  the  seeds  will  compensate  for. 

X  Fruit  Dryer.— The  “  Zimmerman.”— 

This  fruit  dryer  has  been  sent  for  trial,  butit  is  rather  too 
early  to  put  it  to  a  practical  test  for  a  report  the  present 
month,  as  fruit  proper  for  drying,  corn,  etc,  are  not 
quite  in  season  with  us.  An  examination  of  it,  shows  it 
to  be  constructed  upon  the  correct  principle,  and  almost 
exactly  like  a  dryer  which  we  constructed  some  30  years 
ago,  but  not  for  fruit,  and  which  we  did  not  have  patented. 
From  former  experience  with  a  dryer  closely  resembling 
this,  we  feel  almost  as  sure  of  the  excellence  of  the 
“Zimmerman,” as  if  we  had  put  it  to  the  test,  which 
we  propose  to  give  it.  The  immense  number  now  in 
use,  show  that  it  has  exactly  hit  the  popular  want. 

Ail  Elevator  in  a  Building.— “D.  D.  K.,” 
Bethel.  Ct.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  arranging  an  eleva¬ 
tor.  A  well  in  which  it  works  is  to  be  provided,  fitted 
with  a  slide  at  each  corner  made  of  a  piece  of  half-round 
2-inch  wooden  rod.  These  receive  the  thrust  of  grooved 
wheels  fastened  to  the  corners  of  the  box,  and  which  are 
forced  against  the  rods  by  spiral  springs.  The  box  is 
made  as  may  be  convenient  for  shape  and  size,  and  the 
hoisting  apparatus  is  an  endless  rope  passing  over  a  pair 
of  pulleys  and  by  which  the  box  is  drawn  up  and  down. 
A  balance  counter  weight  should  hang  so  as  to  rise  and 
fall  as  the  box  goes  down  or  up.  This  should  work  be¬ 
tween  slides  similarly  to  the  box  to  avoid  noise. 

Drinking  Sour  Milk.— The  people  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Southern  States,  prefer  sour  milk  to 
sweet,  and  will  offer  it  to  a  traveller  unless  he  expressly 
asks  for  sweet  milk.  This  preference  appears  to  be  the 
out-growth  of  necessity,  as  in  warm  climates,  sour  milk 
is  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  With  better  methods 
of  keepingmilk,  which  the  modern  inventions  provide,  it 
is  probable  that  the  preference  for  sweet  milk  will  come 
with  the  ability  to  preserve  it  in  that  condition. 

Archery.— That  archery  is  becoming  an  “  institu¬ 
tion  ”  in  this  country,  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
a  journal  devoted  to  its  interests.  The  “  American  Toxo- 
philite,”  a  monthly,  comes  to  us  from  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  is  a  bright  and  lively  sheet  fill  el  with  archery  items. 
If  any  of  our  readers  are  puzzled  over  the  title,  we  may 
save  them  some  trouble  by  saying  that  Toxophilite  is 
made  up  from  the  Greek  words  meaning  a  bow,  and  to 
love,  i.e.,  a  lover  of  the  bow. 

“Raising  Water  up  Hill.”— An  article  with 
this  title,  appeared  in  our  number  for  July  last,  on  page 
261.  It  contained  a  most  stupid  typographical  error, 
which,  late  as  it  is,  we  desire  to  correct.  Those  who 
keep  their  numbers — which  includes  the  great  majority 
of  readers,  are  requested  to  turn  to  the  page  named,  and 
bn  the  third  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  left-hand  column, 
cross  out  with  a  pencil,  the  word  “water,”  and  insert 
winter,  so  that  it  will  read,  “for  use  in  the  winter.” 

About  Notices.— Strangers  sometimes  make  mis¬ 
takes.  Not  long  ago,  some  one  sent  his  “  crinkum,” 
with  a  note  saying  that  he  would  advertise  it  if  we  would 
give  it  a  favorable  notice.  It  should  be  understood  that 
sending  an  article,  machine,  implement,  or  whatever 
thing  it  may  be,  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  trial, 
does  not  put  us  under  any  obligation  whatever  to  notice 
it.  When  one  pays  for  his  advertisement  as  agreed,  there 
all  obligation  ceases.  If  one  sends  an  article,  whatever 
it  may  be,  to  this  office,  for  trial,  it  is  sent  to  one  of  the 
several  farms  or  gardens  intimately  connected  with  the 
paper,  where  it  receives  a  full  and  careful  trial  at  the 
hands  of  practical  men.  If  the  implement,  after  being 
thus  tested,  appears  to  be  one  we  think  our  readers 
should  know  more  about,  we  are  then  very  apt  to  say 
so ;  but  we  wish  it  understood  that  in  accepting  an  ar¬ 
ticle  for  trial,  we  enter  into  no  obligation  to  give  it  a  no¬ 
tice.  The  editorial  pages  are  for  the  benefit  of  our  read¬ 
ers  ;  whatever  is  published  there  is  with  a  view  to  its 
usefulness  to  them  ;  if  a  notice  that  we  may  give  there 
benefits  another,  that  is  his  good  fortune. 

Basket  Willows. — Wehave  several  times  replied 
to  inquiries,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  growing  wil¬ 
lows,  but  that  the  trouble  was  to  find  a  market  for  them. 
The  willow  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  importers,  who, 
from  the  airs  they  put  on,  must  be  foreign  counts  or  prin¬ 
ces  out  of  the  royalty  business  just  now.  If  they  inform 
one  that  willows  can’t  be  grown  in  this  country,  it  is  a 
remarkable  condescension,  and  some  will  not  unbend 


sufficiently  to  say  that.  Our  inquiries  among  these  fel¬ 
lows  taught  us  two  things— how  disagreeable  people  can 
be  when  they  give  what  little  mind  they  have  to  it,  and 
that  an  American  grower  could  not  give— much  less  sell, 
his  willows  to  their  High  Mightinesses.  Seeing  no  chance 
of  selling,  we  have  not  encouraged  the  growing.  A  few 
days  ago,  happening  in  at  the  Commission  house  of  E.  & 
O.  Ward,  No.  279  Washington  St.,  whose  card  has  been 
in  our  advertising  columns  these  many  years,  we  saw 
bundles  of  willows,  and  found  that  it  was  not  an  unusual 
thing  for  them  to  receive  these  among  other  produce — - 
and  that  basket  makers  do  not  agree  with  the  importers’ 
view  that  willows  can  not  be  grown  here,  as  they 
purchase  them,  knowing  that  they  are  American.  The 
fact  that  willows  can  be  disposed  of  through  the  Com¬ 
mission  houses,  will  give  encouragement  to  those  who 
wish  to  cultivate  them. 

Vinegar  Eels.—' “  A.  B.  K.,”  Taunton,  Mass.  The 
minute  animals  called  vinegar  eels,  are  entirely  harmless, 
but  if  the  idea  of  eating  them  is  unpleasant,  they  may  be 
destroyed  by  heating  the  vinegar.  As  it  acts  upon 
metallic  vessels,  it  should  be  heated  in  earthenware  or 
glass.  Set  a  jar  or  jug  containing  the  vinegar  in  a  kettle 
with  some  chips  or  other  material  under  it,  to  keep  it 
from  actual  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  nearly 
fill  this  with  cold  water,  place  upon  the  fire,  and  when 
the  water  boils,  keep  it  at  that  temperature,  until  the 
vinegar  is  well  heated  through.  If  cooked  eels  are  ob¬ 
jected  to,  filter  through  flannH,  or  fine  cotton  cloth. 

Tlie  Edelweiss.— This  plant,  figured  and  described 
last  month  on  page  307,  is  one  about  which  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  fuss  is  made  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
“C.  B.,”  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  sends  us  an  item  from  the 
'•Deutsche  Zeitung,"  of  Vienna.  From  this  it  appears, 
that  the  government  of  Bern,  (Switzerland),  has  prohib¬ 
ited  the  sale  of  the  Edelweiss,  probably  with  a  view  to 
prevent  its  extermination.  The  object  of  the  item  is,  to 
show  that  this  prohibition  is  superfluous,  as  the  plant 
has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  park  of  Prince  Camille 
Rohan,  in  Bohemia,  and  that  a  nursery  at  Turman,  sends 
out  thousands  of  the  plants,  which  are  raised  there. 


New  Books. 

The  Botanical  Text  Book.  —  Part  I.  Structur¬ 
al  Botany.  By  Asa  Gray.  New  York.  Ivison,  Blake- 
man,  Taylor  &  Co.  This  is  the  sixth  edition  of  a  work 
which  first  appeared  under  the  above  title  in  1842,  and 
which  was  preceded  by  “  The  Elements  of  Botany,”  some 
six  years  earlier.  Its  successive  editions  have  been  wel¬ 
comed  by  botanists,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  the  best  exponent  of  the  state  of  knowledge 
upon  the  topics  of  which  it  treated.  The  former  edition, 
the  fifth,  was  issued  in  1857,  and  those  familiar  with  the 
subject  will  not  be  surprised  to.  learn  that  the  present 
edition  is  entirely  re-written.  Twelve  years  ago,  one  vol¬ 
ume  sufficed  for  all  that  the  average  student  need  know 
of  Structural  Botany.  At  present,  a  series  of  four  vol¬ 
umes  is  contemplated,  of  which  this  is  the  first.  This  is 
devoted  to  the  structure  of  plants,  the  various  shapes 
their  parts  assume,  and  the  relations  of  their  various  or¬ 
gans  to  one  another.  It  will  be  followed  by  a  volume  on 
Physiological  Botany  (vegetable  Histology  and  Physiol¬ 
ogy).  by  Prof.  Goodale.  This  will  give  the  minute  struc¬ 
ture  of  plants,  and  the  methods  of  growth.  A  third  vol¬ 
ume,  by  Prof.  Fallow,  will  be  devoted  to  the  Flowerless 
Plants,  Cryptogamic  Botany — the  Ferns,  Mosses,  Sea¬ 
weeds,  Fungi,  etc.  The  series  will  be  completed. by  a 
fourth  volume  on  Systematic  Botany — the  natural  orders 
of  plants,  their  Classification,  Distribution,  Products, 
etc.,  by  Prof.  Gray.  While  the  beginnevean  have  no  better 
guide  in  studying  the  structure  of  plants,  as  a  preparation 
for  their  determination  in  systematic  works,  than  the 
“First  Lessons,”  by  tlie  same  author,  the  advanced  stu¬ 
dent  will  gladly  welcome  the  present  “Text  Book.”  He 
will  find  here  the  same  clearness  of  statement,  the  same 
happy  method  which  clears  up  obscurities,  the  facility  in 
presenting  recondite  matters  “as  clear  as  daylight,” 
which  characterized  the  former  editions,  and  for  which  the 
author  is  unequalled  among  teachers  of  science.  A  crit¬ 
ical  review  of  the  work  is  not  called  for  in  this  place,  and 
we  need  only  say  that  the  botanical  student  who  would 
know  the  latest  views  of  Organography  and  Morphology, 
and  all  that  relates  to  the  structure  of  flowering  plants, 
will  find  them  given  here  with  a  clearness  and  attractive¬ 
ness  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  language.  The  intel¬ 
ligent  general  reader  who  would  know  something  about 
plants  and  their  structure,  will  find  the  subject  presented 
in  the  most  attractive  manner,  as  the  author  is  not  one  of 
those  who,  to  appear  profound,  finds  it  necessary  to  be 
obscure.  The  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms  is  remarkably 
full,  and  the  work  is  abundantly  illustrated.  Sent  from 
this  office  at  the  publishers’  price,  $3.00. 

The  Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris.— By  W.  Robin¬ 
son,  F.L.S.  London :  Macmillian  &  Co.  Second  edition 
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revised.  When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared, 
several  years  ago,  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  its  instructive  character.  The  present  edition  is 
greatly  enlarged  in  matter  and  illustrations,  the  fruits  of 
the  author’s  subsequent  visits  to  Paris  and  vicinity.  The 
work  begins  with  descriptions  of  the  various  public 
Parks,  Gardens,  Squares,  and  notable  Avenues  and  Boule¬ 
vards  of  the  City,  with  accounts  of  some  private  gardens. 
Then  come  very  full  accounts  of  the  fruit-growing  local¬ 
ities  around  Paris,  with  descriptions  of  the  various 
methods  of  training  and  culture.  The  market  gardens 
from  which  the  City  is  supplied  have  their  operations 
given  in  detail,  including  those  of  the  celebrated  Aspar¬ 
agus  gardens  of  Argon  tieul,  the  wonderful  Mushroom 
cultures  in  the  caves  under  Paris,  the  unequalled  salad 
gardens,  etc.  Besides,  the  flower  markets  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  they  are  supplied  are  treated  in  full.  These 
various  topics  are  illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  some  of  them  of  exquisite  beauty.  In  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  park,  the  Parc  Monceau,  for  example,  not  only 
do  we  have  choice  views  in  the  grounds,  but  separate 
groups,  specimen  plants,  plans  of  planting,  and  other  il¬ 
lustrations  of  its  beauties,  as  well  as  “ugly  needless 
structures,”  and  methods  of  planting  to  be  avoided.  The 
chapter  on  “Ivy  in  Paris”  shows  how  useful  this  plant 
is  made  in  public  and  private  decorations.  Being  edu¬ 
cated  as  a  gardener,  the  author  is  qualified  above  most 
writers  on  such  matters  to  give  accounts  in  full  detail  of 
the  methods  pursued  in  the  noted  fruit-growing  locali¬ 
ties,  and  in  the  celebrated  market  and  flower  gardens. 
This  portion  of  the  work  is  illustrated  in  the  greatest  de¬ 
tail,  showing  methods,  implements,  packages,  or  what¬ 
ever  may  make  the  account  complete.  This  work  can 
not  fail  to  be  a  most  valuable  guide  book  to  every  one 
with  horticultural  tastes  who  visits  Paris  and  its  vicinity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  “  stay  at  home  traveller”  can  get 
a  better  idea  of  the  horticulture  of  the  locality  than  from 
any  other  source,  while  the  practical  gardener  and  orch- 
ardist  can  not  fail  to  find  some  hints  to  aid  him  in  his 
own  practice.  Price,  $7.50. 

Summer  and  Its  Diseases.— By  James  A.  Wilson,  M. 
D.  Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  The  success  of 
the  flashy  medical  books  and  quack  medicine  treatises,  is 
largely  due  to  the  general  desire  of  people  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  common  diseases,  and  as  medical  men 
have  not  supplied  correct  information  in  a  popular  form, 
the  public  have  taken  up  with  such  books  as  they  could 
find.  We  look  upon  the  series  of  “American  Health 
Primers,”  of  which  this  work  is  a  member,  as  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  It  gives  compact,  clearly  written 
treatises  upon  those  medical  and  sanitary  topics  concern¬ 
ing  which  popular  instruction  is  most  needed,  by  men  of 
eminence  in  the  medical  profession.  Very  properly,  in 
this  work  on  Summer  Diseases,  and  in  its  companions 
the  chief  object  is  to  show  how  to  prevent  the  diseases, 
which  is  as  important  as  to  cure  them,  though  that  part 
of  the  subject  is  not  omitted.  In  opening  the  present 
work  by  hazard,  it  was  at  the  chapter  on  Cholera  Infan¬ 
tum,  where  we  read,  “  without  the  advice  of  a  physician, 
never  give  it  (the  child),  any  Spirits ,  Cordials ,  Carmina¬ 
tives,  Soothing  Syrups,  or  Sleeping  Drops.  Thousands  of 
children  die  every  year  from  these  poisons."  We  can  com¬ 
mend  this  work  as  eminently  safe  and  useful.  Price,  50c. 

Long  Life,  and  How  to  Beach  It.— By  Joseph  G. 
Richardson,  M.  D.  This  is  another  one  of  the  “  Ameri¬ 
can  Health  Primers,”  published  by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston, 
Phila.  It  consists  of* plain  common-sense  directions  on 
the  avoidance  of  diseases,  and  plain  directions  in  the. 
careful  use  of  and  preservation  of  the  various  faculties. 
It  has  no  secret  for  reaching  a  long  life,  other  than  by 
the  observance  of  those  sanitary  rules  which  should  be 
heeded  by  every  one,  and  which  are  here  presented  in  an 
attractive  manner.  Price,  50c. 


The  West  India  Green  Valley  Grass. 

During  the  past  winter  and  spring.  Messrs.  R.  F.  Nix  & 
Co.,  Hamburg,  Iowa,  advertised,  under  the  above  name, 
the  seeds  of  a  grass  for  which  remarkable  qualities  were 
claimed.  The  label  upon  the  packets  of  seed  stated  that 
“It  produces  from  12  to  14  tons  of  hay  per 
acre,  and  3000  to  5000  bushels  of  roots 
which  are  good  for  stock  of  all  kinds,  especially  hogs. 
It  will  grow  from  one  seed  from  One  to  Two  Hundred 
Stalks.”  The  advertisements  went  more  into  detail  and 
made  still  more  wonderful  statements.  A  remarkable 
fact  in  relation  to  this  seed  was  the  sending  of  packages 
to  the  editors  of  agricultural  papers.  Not  only  this,  we 
were  favored  with  a  photograph  of  a  gentleman  seated 
and  reading  at  his  ease,  while  the  grass  towered  as  far 
above  his  head  as  that  was  from  the  ground.  As  persons 
engaged  in  a  fraudulent  enterprise  do  not  send  specimens 
to  editors  for  trial,  we  wrote  Messrs.  Nix  &  Co.,  inquir¬ 
ing  as  to  the  grass,  its  botanical  name,  and  asked  for 
a  specimen  of  its  flowers  if  it  was  to  be  had.  They 
frankly  replied  that  they  did  not  know  the  scientific 
name  of  the  grass,  but  would  like  to  learn  what  it  was, 
and  as  an  indication  of  this  wish,  they  sent  from  their 


stock,  such  specimens  as  they  could  find.  While  these 
specimens  sent  by  Messrs.  Nix  &  Co.,  gave  us  a  fair 
ground  for  guessing  what  the  plant  was,  we  could  not 
feel  sure,  and  as  In  our  correspondence,  these  gentlemen 
had  shown  all  possible  fairness,  and  were  evidently  act¬ 
ing  in  good  faith,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  us  to  act 
upon  an  uncertainty  and  say  what  the  grass  was  from 
imperfect  materials.  Therefore,  in  fairness  to  them,  we 
pref  erred  to  wait  until  seed  had  been  sown  and  the  plants 
had  come  into  blossom,  before  we  gave  its  name  and 
character.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  grass  proves 
to  be  what  we  from  the  first  suspected, 

the  guinea  grass  ( Sorghum  holapense). 

This  grass  was  described  in  1877,  on  page  99,  and  figur¬ 
ed  on  page  100.  It  is  therefore  no  novelty,  as  it  has  been 
in  cultivation  in  the  Southern  States  for  years— for  at 
least  40  years.  One  cultivator,  N.  B.  Moore, near  Augusta, 
Ga.,  has  profitably  cultivated  100  acres  of  this  grass  for 
many  years  ;  he  manures  generously  and  makes  three  or 
four  cuttings  during  the  season,  but  makes  no  mention 
of  utilizing  the  roots— or  properly  the  “root-stocks.” 
How  far  this  especially  southern  grass  may  be  made  use¬ 
ful  in  the  Northern  States,  whether  for  hay,  or  for  its 
“  roots,”  is  still  an  unsettled  question,  and  we  will  thank 
those  who  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  made  a 
trial  of  it  under  the  name  of  “The  West  India  Green 
Valley  Grass,”  to  give  us  their  experience  with  it.  We 
think  it  very  doubtful  if  the  “  roots  ”  will  livo  in  the 
ground  through  our  northern  winters,  and  would  suggest 
to  those  who  have  the  plant  and  wish  to  experiment 
further  with  it,  that  they  take  up  a  stock  of  these 
“roots”  and  keep  them  in  sand  or  sandy  sbil  over 
winter,  as  -they  will  no  doubt  get  returns  sooner  from 
planting  bits  of  these  next  spring  than  from  sowing  the 
seed.  This  grass  has  not  made  much  progress  in  the 
Southern  States  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  eradicat¬ 
ing  it  when  once  established;  but  to  those  who, like  Mr. 
Moore,  above  quoted,  make  it  a  permanent  crop,  this  is 
not  a  disadvantage.  Its  value  in  the  Southern  States, 
when  properly  managed,  would  seem  to  be  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Now  let  us  hear  from  others,  not  only  as  to  its 
value  as  green  forage  and  hay,  but  as  to  the  feeding 
value  as  well  as  productiveness  of  the  roots  ? 


Horticultural  Items. 

For  a  mass  of  color  in  mid-summer,  the  Double  Tiger 
Lily  is  very  effective ;  the  single  flowers  are  irregular  and 
ragged,  but  at  a  little  distance  this  is  not  noticed  and  the 
effect  of  a  clump  is  very  brilliant  and  striking. ...  We 
every  now  and  then  hear  of  the  Blue  Gum  ( Eucalyptus ) 
in  Britain.  The  “  Farmer’s  Gazette”  states  that  there  are, 
at  Killarney,  Ireland,  two  trees,  the  larger  of  which  is  50 
ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  0  iD.  in  circumference. ..  .Paulowina 
imperialis  seems  to  be  so  uncertain  in  England,  that  its 
occasional  flowering  is  recorded  —  “Irises  are  gradually 
coming  to  the  front  again,”  says  a  writer  in  the  (London) 
“  Garden.”  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  is  the  case  in 
England,  and  hope  that  Americans  will  act  upon  the 
hint  and  appreciate  these  flowers  as  they  deserve ....  Sod 
fences  are  in  use  in  some  of  the  Western  States  ;  this  re¬ 
minds  us  that  we  have  seen  in  Mexico,  gardens  surround 
ed  by  adobe— sun  dried  mud  fences,  upon  the  tops  of 
which  were  planted  Opuntias,  or  cactuses  of  the  “  Prickly 
Pear”  style,  and  perfectly  boy  proof  .  The  Japanese 
Iris.  Iris  Keempferi,  has  done  remarkably  well  this  year. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardy  plants  that  every  one  should  have.... 
“  The  Garden  ”  (London),  gives  in  its  issue  for  July  19, 
a  colored  plate  of  the  various  Hellebores,  showing  how 
beautiful  these  early  flowering  plants  can  be. . .  .Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  European  writer,  there  are  iD  the  Imperial  Li¬ 
brary  of  China,  15,000  works  on  flowers,  of  which  500  are 

devoted  to  the  Rose _ Our  common  Pitcher  Plant,  Side- 

Saddle  flower,  Huntsman’s  Cup,  or  Whippoorwill’s  Shoe, 
as  it  is  variously  csXle&iSarracenia  purpurea), is  advertised 
in  England  as  having  “  withstood  the  severity  of  the 
late  winter.”  As  this  plant  is  found  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  region,  we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  it _ The  man¬ 

ner  in  which  the  English  journals  bewail  the  almost  in¬ 
cessant  rains  that  have  fallen,  show  a  most  unfavorable 
outlook  for  gardeners  as  well  as  farmers. ..  .If  one  can 
have  but  a  single  early  pear,  let  it  be  Manning’s  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  when  the  tree  gets  age  it  bears  immense  crops  of 
the  most  delicious  fruit. . .  .Early  American  peaches,  the 
Amsden  and  Alexander  have  made  a  favorable  showing 
in  England,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  weather 
...  A  gardener  in  England  proposes  to  make  use  of  car¬ 
rier  pigeons  to  inform  him  of  the  wants  of  the  family 

when  40  miles  away _ The  second  blooming  of  apple- 

trees  is  not  unusual ;  the  Early  Harvest  will  often  bear  a 
few  late  flowers  which  are  double,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
the  reports  of  roses  upon  apple-trees,  and  set  wise  heads 
at  work  to  account  for  the  phenomenon ...  .Tuberous 
Begonias  do  not  seem  to  have  received  the  attention  with 
us  that  they  get  abroad.  They  are  most  brilliant  sum¬ 
mer  flowering  plants  ...A  new  budding  machine  has 
been  introduced  in  England,  especially  commended  for 
budding  roses.  The  best  budding  “machine”  that  we 


know  of  is  a  boy  brought  up  in  a  peach  nursery  ;  some 
of  these  will  slip  in  2,500  buds  in  a  day  and  not  think 
much  of  it...  The  “Gardener's  Chronicle”  spells  it 
“  Potatos  ” — does  it  by  anology  write  “  Tomatos  ?  ”  This 
would  be  preferable  to  “  Tomartuses,”  as  sometimes 
heard  in  our  markets _ Peaches  are  being  largely  plant¬ 

ed  in  the  counties  along  the  Hudson  River,  N.  Y.  ;  in  a 
recent  visit  to  Orange  Co.,  the  trees  we  saw  promised  a 
full  crop.  Extensive  plantations  have  been  made  in 

Ulster  Co.  Let  “  the  Peninsula  ”  look  out _ Nitrate  of 

soda  is  claimed  to  have  produced  wonderful  cauliflowers 
in  England  this  year  ...Drying  grasses  and  flowers  to 
send  to  England  is  recommended  to  colonists  in  India, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  ..Our  native  Sarracenias  have 
been  hybridized  in  Europe,  and  several  interesting 
intermediate  forms  produced. 


Items  of  Interest. 


No  Maryland  State  Fair  this  year.  ...Michigan  talks  of 
putting  her  girls  on  a  footing  with  her  boys  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College _ The  “American  Grocer”  esti¬ 

mates  that  over  19,668,000  cans  of  tomatoes  were  put 

up  last  year _ A  single  ant  will  lay  millions  of  eggs. 

_ Nine  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  shipped  from  Flor¬ 
ida  to  Cuba  each  month. ..  .Postage  hereafter  must  be 
entirely  prepaid. . .  .131,981  boxes  of  cheese  were  shipped 
from  New  York  during  the  last  week  of  July. . .  .There  is 

a  growing  demand  for  American  wind-mills  abroad _ 

A  snow-storm  in  Southern  France  is  another  of  the 

strange  things  which  are  happening  nowadays _ A  new 

pass  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  been  discovered  by 

Prof.  Marsh _ Illinois  lias  122,348  mules  and  asses  this 

year _ Delaware  expects  to  send  3,700,000  baskets  of 

peaches  to  market.  ..A  Minnesota  hen  is  doing  two 

day’s  work  in  one — 32  eggs  in  16  days _ The  latest  for 

electricity — controlling  a  fractious  horse  by  it  while 
driving  ...Feed  the  “  pussley  ”  to  confined  chickens. 

They  cat  it  with  a  relish _ Bread  in  London  is  three 

cents  a  pound,  lower  than  for  many  years _ Cod  fishing 

along  New  Brunswick  is  excellent  this  season _ The 

Connecticut  Valley  tobacco  crop  promises  to  be  unusu¬ 
ally  large _ Texas  has  considered  her  education  and  ap¬ 

propriates  $600,000  for  school  work.  Now  she  only  needs 

good  teachers _ Harvard  College  graduated  its  largest 

class  this  year,  over  200 _ The  Canadian  Government  is 

engaging  farmers  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  farming  in 
the  Northwest. . .  .Total  value  of  postage  stamps,  stamped 
envelopes,  and  postal  cards  sold  during  the  past  year  was 
$29,539,050,  an  increase  of  $971,866  over  the  previous 
year. . .  The  French  Minister  estimates  that  France  will 
pay  $100,000,000  for  foreign  grain,  most  of  which  sum 

will  come  to  America _ The  United  States  uses  1,200,000 

ounces  of  quinine  as  a  febrifuge  —  Illinois  gives  $15,466 

in  premiums  at  her  next  State  Fair _ Grasshoppers  are 

devastating  the  wheat  fields  of  Southern  Prussia _ The 

“  Golden  Gate,”  a  17-foot  schooner,  has  left  Boston  for  a 
trip  around  the  world.  Two  persons  go  with  it _ Po¬ 

tato  bugs  a  short  crop  this  year — too  much  Paris  green. 
_ One  hundred  years  ago  there  were  only  four  newspa¬ 
pers  in  America _ During  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1S79,  99,224  immigrants  landed  at  New  York _ A  farmer 

and  ten  of  his  cows  were  struck  by  lightning  in  England. 

_ Telephones  are  worked  between  Petersburg,  Va., 

and  Wilmington.  Del.,  226  miles _ Real  estate  is  rising 

in  New  York  City  ;  a  good  sign  of  better  times...  Mis¬ 
souri  has  a  corn-cob  pipe  factory  ;  pays  a  cent  a  piece  for 

suitable  cobs,  and  cannot  supply  the  demand _ Savannah 

shipped  8,650  barrels  of  rosin  to  Liverpool  in  a  single 

cargo _ Maine  farmers  get  one-fourth  more  hay  this 

year  than  usual...  .Five  hundred  barrels  of  lubricating 
oil  at  a  time  were  shipped  to  Europe  from  Erie,  Pa. .. . 
Twelve  different  sites  are  proposed  for  the  next  World’s 
Fair  in  New  York. . ..Boston  drinks  15,000  gallons  of 

soda  water  per  day _ The  English  Hop-crop  is  reported 

as  being  almost a  failure _ Southern  California  is  expect¬ 

ing  an  immense  grape  and  orange  crop...  The  direct 
losses  to  sheep-owners  in  the  United  States  from  ravages 
of  dogs  is  over  $1,000,000  annually _ Nebraska  is  report¬ 

ed  to  have  gained  72,662  in  population  in  the  last  year. 

_ Illinois  wheat  will  probably  average  twenty  bushels 

per  acre  for  1879...  Results  of  our  last  Fourth  of  July, 
so  far  as  heard  from,  are  18  killed,  107  wounded..  .A 

quail  was  shot  in  Florida  with  a  ruby  in  his  throat _ 

1,000.000  acres  of  the  soil  of  India  are  devoted  to  the 

growth  of  the  poppy,  for  the  production  of  opium _ 

M.  Duchartre  calls  attention  to  some  experiments  which 
go  to  show  that  melons  raised  from  fresh  seed  bear  a 
larger  per  cent  of  male  flowers  than  plants  grown  from 
seeds  kept  for  some  time. . .  .Each  day  there  are  1,800,090 
gallons  of  petroleum  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

_ The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co.  makes  over  150  styles  of 

pens _ A  ragged  beggar  recently  dropped,  accidentally, 

a  package  of  $400. . .  .Ice  weighs  about  the  same  as  green 
wood — 7,000  pounds  per  cord  . .  Now  let  farmers  think 
of  the  comfort  and  value  of  an  ice-house. .. .A  horse 
should  have  1,200  square  feet  of  breathing  room  in  a  sta¬ 
ble,  and  the  more  the  better. .. .Sleepy  Tom,  a  blind 
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horse,  has  made  the  fastest  pacing  time  on  record,  2.12)4 
minutes...  A  poor  Florida  fisherman,  while  digging 
worms,  found  a  pot  containing  $1,400  in  gold  coin.... 
Kentucky  makes  about  250,000  barrels  of  whiskey,  con¬ 
suming  3,000,000  bushels  of  corn  and  500,000  of  rye .... 
Some  Jersey  cows  will  give  in  one  month  their  own 

weight  of  milk _ A  Texas  wool-grower  has  a  sheep  with 

variegated  black  and  white  wool. .. .There  are  over  724 
millions  acres  of  Government  land  surveyed  and  open  to 
settlement,  and  1,000  millions  yet  to  be  surveyed.... 
A  cattle  epidemic  of  a  serious  nature,  we  learn,  has  made 
its  appearance  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Fifty  head  per  day 

die  in  that  vicinity _ Texas  has  3,674,000  sheep _ Salt 

your  cattle  regularly. . .  .A  poppy  has  been  found  growing 
north  of  the  83d  parallel,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
northern  flowering  plant  thus  far  discovered _ The  an¬ 

nual  production  of  bees-wax  in  the  United  States  is  20 
million  pounds. ..  .Wool  growing  is  becoming  a  leading 
industry  in  Western  Texas. ..  .Thirty  swarms  of  bees 
swarmed  at  once  on  a  single  tree  in  Boonesyille,  Ohio.  . . 
Always  start  a  horse  by  the  voice,  and  never  by  the  whip. 
...  France,  Belgium,  and  Cuba  are  the  only  countries 
producing  a  surplus  of  sugar.  In  the  first  two  named,  it 

is  from  the  beet ;  in  the  last,  cane-sngar _ Eleven  cheese 

factories  were  built  in  one  county  in  Wisconsin  last  win¬ 
ter.  All  in  operation _ It  requires  not  one-fourth  as 

much  power  to  move  a  load  on  water  as  it  does  by  rail .... 
The  City  of  New  York  disposes  of  12,000  cattle  per  week. 

_ The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  created  a 

woman’s  department  in  their  State  fair _ Virginia  has 

12  cotton  factories.  She  had  none  before  the  war _ 

Buckwheat  should  not  be  fed  unground,  as  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  grain  irritate  the  animal’s  stomach. . .  Some 
factories  use  2,000  pounds  of  vegetable  ivory  daily,  mak¬ 
ing  it  into  various  small  wares. . .  .The  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1879,  was  267  millions  of  dollars _ Thomas  Taylor,  Mi- 

croscopistof  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  discharged 
by  Commissioner  Le  Due _ The  St.  Louis  Cotton  Ex¬ 

change  offers  $3,125  in  premiums  for  this  staple  article  at 

the  coming  St.  Louis  fair _ Failure  of  crops,  depression 

in  trade,  and  foreign  war,  will  make  England  thoughtful, 

if  not  sad _ A  Heliotrope  14  years  old,  and  covering  a 

space  of  16x14  feet  is  reported. ..  .Michigan  has  70,006 
more  acres  of  wheat  this  year  than  last.... Many  small 
farmers  in  France  pay  their  rent  from  their  poultry  yards. 

. . .  At  Worth,  Iowa,  a  ram  killed  a  dog  which  had  badly 
torn  a  young  lamb  in  the  flock.  Not  a  bone  was  un¬ 
broken  in  the  dog’s  body,  the  revenge  had  been  so  se¬ 
vere. .  .  .The  acreage  of  Arkansas  cotton  crop  is  four  per 

cent  larger  than  last  year _ Italy  has  ordered  20,000  tons 

of  coal  from  Philadelphia  and  Reading. 


Nurserymen’s  Catalogues  Acknowledged. 

We  do  not  usually  acknowledge  the  autumn  catalogues 
until  October,  but  the  practice,  of  layering  strawberries 
in  pots,  has  become  so  general,  and  as  the  nursery  cata¬ 
logues.  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  issued  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  these  into  early  notice,  we,  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  give  the  nursery  catalogues  only,  at  the  present 
tijne.  To  avoid  repetition,  we  may  say  that  all  the  follow¬ 
ing  who  issue  special  strawberry  and  small-fruit  cata¬ 
logues,  offer  strawberries,  pot-grown,  or  layed  in  pots, 
and  of  course  have  those  started  in  the  usual  way. 

NURSERYMEN. 

John  S.  Collins.  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
—Small  fruits.  Potted  strawberries. 

Ell  w  anger  &  Barry.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Special 
strawberry  list.  Useful  directions  for  culture. 

W.  L.  Ferris.  Jr.,  Dutchess  Nurseries,  Ponghkeepsie, 
N.  Y.— Strawberry  catalogue. 

A.  IIance  &  Son,  Rumson  Nurseries,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
—Strawberries. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co..  No.  85  Cortland  St..  New 
York.  Strawberries,  with  a  handsome  plate,  and  pot- 
grown  grape-vines. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Monmouth  Nursery,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
— Strawberry  catalogue  with  useful  cultural  directions. 

William  n.  Moon,  Glenwood  Nurseries.  Morrisville, 
Pa.  -  Strawberry  catalogue  with  notes  on  cultivation. 

John  Perkins,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. — 
General  list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

E.  P.  Roe,  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
— A  full  and  instructive  catalogue  on  small  fruits. 

Samuel  H.  Rumpii,  Willow  Lake  Nursery,  Marshall- 
ville,  Ga.— General  catalogue  of  fruit  trees  and  small 
fruits  ;  very  full  in  peaches. 

B.  F.  Transov  &  Co.,  Humboldt,  Tenn.—  Fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  etc. 


New  Fall  or  Winter  Wheats, 

HEADS  SIX  INCHES  LONG. 

Champlain  and  Defiance. 

These  two  varieties  which  have  succeeded  so  wonderfully 
as  Spring  Wheats,  have  been  shown  by  experiments  to  he 
equally  valuable  as  Winter  varieties.  We  are  confident  that 
they  w'ill  soon  supercede  all  the  varieties  now  sown.  Send 
for  Wheat  circular  giving  full  description  and  prices.  Mailed 
free  to  all  applicants.  H.  K.  BLISS  &  SON’S, 

P.  O.  Box,  4,129.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


TREES  B 


A  large  assortment  of  Fruit, 

Shade,  Ornamental  Trees 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  etc.;  Gregg 
Raspberry,  Snyder  Blackberry,  Apple  Seed¬ 
lings.  New  Fall  Catalogue  tree.  Established  ibo'J 
li.UED  &  TUTTLE,  Agents,  Bloomington  Nursery.  Illinois. 

CHERRY”  TREES,  '  For  saie  at"the* 

0curi™’  MORRIS  NURSERIES, 

HEDGE  PLANTS,  GEORGE  ACIIEL1S, 

and  other  Proprietor, 

NURSERY  STOCK., _ West  Chester,  Pa. 

READ  THIS.— Extraordinary  Success  in  raising 
potatoes  is  realized  by  growing  tiie  “Mammoth 
Pearl.”  Crops  doubled  wherever  introduced.  Far  ahead 
oi  all  other  varieties.  Growers  of  potatoes,  send  lor  tall 
prices  of  this  and  other  very  good  varieties  to  J.  A. 
EVEliITT,  liox  229,  Watsontown,  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

"wit  Farters  fait, 

They  want  Pure  Ground  Bone  ! 
Why— because  it  contains  those 
elements  taken  from  the  soil  in 
the  grain  and  carried  away,  thus 
impoverishing  the  land.  Pure 
Premium  Bone,  made  of  dry, 
hard,  unsteamed  bones,  supplies 
just  this  waste,  as  every  farmer 
can  learn  by  practical  experience 
at  a  trifling  cost.  Send  for  a  full 
explanation  of  how  it  works. 
Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co., 
Salem,  Ohio. 


Peruvian  Guano, 

imported  direct  from  Peru  by  the  undersigned,  is  the 

‘LEADING  FERTILIZER 

throughout  the  world. 

It  contains  all  the  elements  of  Plant-food  in  the  most 

CONCENTRATED, 

BEST  and 

CHEAPEST 

condition,  and  is  adapted  to  any  "  '  ' 

SOIL,  CROP  and  CLIMATE. 

Price  Lists  and  descriptive  Pamphlets  as  to  its  qualities: 
Brands  under  which  it  is  sold,  and  brief  directions  lor  its 
use,  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application  to 

IIOBSOJV,  HURTADO  Si  CO., 

Agents  for  the  Consignees  of  the  Government  of  Peru, 

_ _ 63  Pine  Si.,  New  York. 

CHAPMAM~"&  VAN  W¥Ck7" 

(Established  1819), 

DEALERS  IN 


IjP  |P 

k  HOBSON, fiiJRTAQO&CO. 


PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVE!,  Y, 

170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


Fertilizers  for  the  Fall  of  1879. 

+j  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano. 

Lobos  Peruvian  Guano, 
i;  Complete  manure. 

UJ  Russel  Coe’s  Superphosphate. 

0  No.  1  and  Eure  Ground  Boue. 

SZ  Metropolitan  Fertilizer. 

Fish  Guano  and  Ground  Fish  Scrap. 

Special  prices  to  Farmers  and  Dealers  who  will  ap¬ 
ply;  stating  quantity  desired.  METROPOLITAN  AGitl- 
CULTURAL  WORKS.  H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

70,  Old  No.  60,  Cortlaiidt  St.,  New  York. 


.  BONE  .  DUST. 

Failing  Laud  Fer¬ 
tilizer  for  all  crops  No 
experiment  necessary.  It 
has  proved  its  value  by 
years  of  actual  use  all  over 
the  world.  We  cau  supply 
the  best  Boue  Dust  made. 
Bone  for  Chickens  a  special¬ 
ty.  Semi  for  circular. 

S.  H.  MORGA  \  AiCO., 
Toledo,  O. 

f 

BONE  DUST. 

WITHOUT 
SONE  DUST. 

H.C.L.D 


“xxJCj”. — iu.uuu  uusiicis  uuiLdLiitiu  >v  uuti  <isii6S  ioi  sciic 
jljl  at  Lynn’s  Wood-Burning  Lime  Works,  Freemansburg, 
Pa.,  line  of  Central  E.  R.  of  New  Jersey. 


Hardy  Perennial  Flowers, 

Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  who  make  a  specialty  of 
Hardy  Mowers,  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
autumn  is  the  best  season  for  transplanting  the  majority  of 
these  plants.  Among  a  large  number  of  specially  desirable 
kinds  they  offer 

The  Japan  Irises,  Iris  Kcempferi.  These  are  quite 
different  Horn  the  common  Irises,  and  present  a  lar^e  and 
attractive  variety.  Each  25c.  Per  dozen,  $2.50. 

Garden  Phloxes.— The  best  varieties  selected  after 
testing  over  20u  kinds.  Each  25c.  Per  dozen,  $2  09. 

Lilies,  Tulips,  and  many  other  rare  and  showy  bulbs, 
should  be  planted  in  autumn. 

Hardy  Climbers,  Choice  Shrubs,  Hardy  Ferns, 
and  other  plants,  sent  salely  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Our  collections  of  European  Irises  and  of  species  of  Phlox 
are  large  and  varied.  For  these  ami  a  very  lull  list  of  other 
Hardy  Perennials,  send  for  our  descriptive  Catalogue  of  80 
pages,  which  is  mailed  free  on  application  to 

WOOLSON  Hi  CO„  P.  O.  Box  180,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Warranted  the 
best  Leather 
Dressing  made. 
For  all  leather 

,  .  .  .  ,  needing  any 

dressing.— Agents:  A.  Chadwick,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  L.  A 
Alartz,  Evansville,  Ind. 

2®”  Ask  reliable  dealers  for  it,  or  address  my  Agents  or 

A.  D.  STRONG,  Manufacturer, 

_ _ Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

“'"CORN^AND  CO B  MILLsT” 

Wtjfggl  WARRANTED 

'IkuHim  Superior  to  any  in  use  for  all 
purposes. 

CORN  SHELLERS 

all  sizes, 

FEED  CUTTERS,  Etc. 

;  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
s  for  Circulars  and  prices. 
Manufactured  by 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co., 

_  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

'  ’""""truss  FENCE. 

My  Self-supporting  Truss  Fence 
costs  30  cts.  a  rod  less  than  post  and 
hoard.  Cannot  be  blown  or  pushed 
down ;  is  not  patented.  Can  be  made 
rainy  days  under  cover.  Illustrated  cir- 
cular,  with  full  directions,  for  making, 
sent  for  25  cts.  Address 

WALDO  F.  B&OWiT, 

Box  33,  Oxford,  Ohio, 


Received  Medal 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT  " 

CENTENNIAL, 

Send/or  CaCaUtgvej. 


STEAM  ENG-INES, 

A.  B.  FARQUDAR,  York,  Pa.. 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur- 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Cob 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
andMachinery  gener-  J 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly  ~ 

answered.  _ 

VertiealEngines.with  or  without : 
wheels,  very  conveni-  * 
ent,  economical  and  I 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and  1 
cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the  I 
world.  Fig.  [ 

1  is  engine  I 
in  use.  Fig. ' 

2 ready  for 

toad.  pig.  2. 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted)  - 

Fenna, 

Agricultural 
Works, 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draft, 
most  durable. 

•implest.  most 

©coaomic.il 

and  perfect  in 
tue.  Wastes  no  " 
grain,  cleans  it 
%'eady  for  market. 

AND 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 
AWARDED 
SEPARATORS. 


TUB 

SILVEB  MEBAL 

AT 

Paris  Exposition 

Send  for  Illuatrated  Catalogue,  Address  A ,  B.  Farquhar ,  York,I\k 


Stockbridge  Manures 

FOll  WHEAT,  FOE  RYE,  FOR  SEEDIMO  DOWN. 
13  O  WK  E  GRAIN  PHOSPHATE 

FOR  ALL  &RASM  CROPS. 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

BOWKER  FBH.TI2jI5ZE3EI  CO., 

43  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON.  3  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 


1879.] 
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BUTTER  COLOR 


WELLS,  ItlCHARDSON  &  CO’S 

PERFECTED  _  _ 

Gives  Butter  the  gilt-edge  color  tlio  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyers  recommend  its  use.  Thousands 
of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Ask  your  druggist  or  merchant  for  it ;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  is,  what  it 
costs,  who  uses  it,  where  to  get  it.  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Perfect  Mill  Pail 

Price  $2.00. 


Preserves 
Milk  from 
specks  and 
lumps  of 
dirt  and 
’dung’,  and  from  tlie 
odors  of  the  stable,  of 
the  yard,  and  of  the 
milker,  which  give  the 
so-called  animal 
odors* *  A  seat  while 
milking  ;  holds  II  qts. ; 
can  not  be  stepped  in, 
kicked  over,  nor  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  cow ;  the 
milk  is  strained  before 
entering  it.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  purer,  more  whole¬ 
some  and  fragrant  milk, 
cream,  and  butter,  than  ever  before,  send  $2.00  for  a  pail,  or 
get  circulars  and  induce  the  store-keeper  t  o  order  a  dozen. 
Address  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  416.  1261  S263  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

Also  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Supplies. 

HALLAMY 
STANDARD. 

(17  sizes— from  1  Man  to  45 
Horse  Power.) 

$3,500,000  WOItTH  NOW 
IN  USE. 

The  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 

at  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  1816.  And 
the  only  Mill  recognized  in  the 
distribution  of  Medals  at  L"  Ex¬ 
position  Universelle, Paris, 1878. 

This  mill  is  constructed  on 
scientific  principles,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do  good 
work  in  any  kind  of 
wind.  it  is  also 
guaranteed  to  be 
well  made  ot'  good 
material ;  to  be  per-  p 
fectly  self  -  regulat-  V 
ing ;  to  possess  more 
power;  to  be  more 
reliable  in  all  kinds 
of  winds,  than  any  other  mill  made,  and  further  than  this,  it 
is  Guarantee,!  NOT  TO  BLOW  DOWN. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  “A”  and  Price  List. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

_ BATAVIA,  ILL. 

THE  CHAMPaOftB 

Is  the  Best  Wind- Power  in  the  Market. 

.  Is  perfectly  self-regulating,  runs  no  faster  in  a 
gale  than  in  a  light  wind,  is  very  powerful,  and 
never  blows  away  while  the  tower  stands. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Iron  Screw 
Wind  Mill,  and  the  Celebrated  Star  Wood 
Pumps,  with  porcelain  lined  iron  cylinders, 
wood  cave-trough,  tubing,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

POWELL  &  DOUGLAS, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 

We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable,  self -regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  Others  may  talk,  hut  we  refer  to 
the  Official  Centennial  Report.  Also  O. 
E.  Winger’s  Improved  $20.00  Oscillating 
Feed  Grinder,  which  is  operated  by  10  and 
12  ft.  Pumping  Wind  Mills— a  novel  and 
perfect  Mill  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain 
.  ..  for  stock  and  house  use.  Agents  wanted 

everywhere.  Branch  factory  at  Grcencastle,  Pa.  Send  for 
catalogue  to  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 


Freeport,  Ill.,  L:.  S.  A. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 
Myers’  Improved  Wind  Mill 

The  Mill  has  a  solid  wheel  built  ex¬ 
pressly  to  stand  any  storm,  and 
when  in  motion  moves  as  regular  as 
a  steam  engine.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  on  the  derrick  in  or  out  of 
gear.  Pronounced  by  the  best  mechanics  to 
Be  superior  to  all  other  Mills.  No 
farmer,  stock-raiser,  or  dairyman  should  be 
wi.hout  one  for  pumping  water  for  stock, 
grinding  feed  of  all  kinds,  churning,  and 
many  other  purposes.  Send  for  a  full  descriptive  circular. 
SILVER  &  DEMING  Manuf’g  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

‘ '"Tt a®'  JOHN  D."  BILLINGS "" 

Patent  Steel  and  Iron  Horse-Shoe.” 

Made  complete ,  witli  Level  Spring  Plat¬ 
form-Continuous  Calk.  The  best  for 
Horse  -  Railroads,  Farm,  and  Carriage 
Horses  in  the  world.  Cures  Tender  and 
Contracted  Feet,  Corns,  Interfering,  Quar¬ 
ter-crack  Lameness,  and  all  evils 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
mon  shoe.  Trial  Set,  with  Nails, 
$1.00.  To  measure,  place  foot  on 
paper,  and  draw  pencil  around. 
Shoes  put  on  cold.  No  heating  of 
foot.  Send  tor  free  Illustrated 
Pamphlet,  THE  JOHN  D.  BIL- 

_ LINGS  PATENT  HORSE-SHOE 

COMPANY,  161  and  168  Bank  Street,  New  York. 

"thoroughbred  horses' 

AT  FLEETWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 

Wishing  to  reduce  my  stock.  I  wilt  sell  at  reduced  prices. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS, 

Frankfort,  Ky. 


DAIRY  SHOW. 

The  British  Dairy  Farmers’ Association  will  hold  the  4th 
Annual  Dairy  Show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  on 
Oct.  18,  14,  ir.,‘l6,  and  17.  Entries  close  Sept.  13.  Prizes  and 
Plate  Money  and  Medals  to £1,500,  for  Cattle,  Goats,  Poultry, 
and  Pigeons,  Dairy  Produce  (British  and  foreign),  Salt. 
Milking  Machines,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Apparatus  and 
Appliances.  Also  Milk  Vehicles,  and  Models  and  Drawings 
of  Dairy  Homestead.  For  schedules  and  particulars,  apply 
to  H.  S.  HOLMES  PEGLER,  Hon.  Secretary,  at  the  Offices 
446  Strand,  London,  W.  O. 

“T?MATTATE?f^~~™‘~ 

BUTTBR  WORKER 

is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the 
only  complete  and  effective  sell- 
feeding  machine  in  the  market, 
mixing  the  salt  and  imitating 
hand-work  to  perfection.  Send 
for  circular  and  see  the  list  ot 
prominent  dairymen  now  using 
them. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

316  Race  St.,  Fhila.,  Pa 

Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  aucl  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Po  dal  for  Circulars. 

CORNISH  Si  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

SOLD  AT  GOLD  PRICES  t 

Tlie  Original  Improved 
UNION  CHURN. 
Introduced  14  years  ago,  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard  churn  of  the 
country.  Easily  operated  and  easily 
cleaned,  making  beautiful  butter  by 
the  extra  working  of  the  dasher  on 
the  butter  while  churning.  Our  Union 
^  Churn  lias  been  awarded  the  first  prize 
?  over  all  competitors  at  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  State  Fairs.  Every  Churn  war¬ 
ranted.  Address  TIFFIN  UNION 
CHURN  CO.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

FAMILY  COWS. 

Thirty  high  grade  Jersey  heifers  and  cows,  %,  %,  and 
15-16  ;  all  have  more  or  less  Ayrshire  blood,  and  were  bred 
for  their  butter  qualities.  Will  yield  from  8 t< . 14  lbs.  splendid 
butter  per  week.  My  prices  range  from  $85  to  $200.  Ages 
from  2  to  8  years.  Color  mostly  fawn  and  white. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

I7IOR  SALE.— FOUR  ALDERNEY  HEIFERS  (Grades) 
fifteen  to  sixteen  months  old.  Apply  to  JOHN 
ALLEN,  at  Mrs.  KING’S.  Weehawken,  New  Jersey; 

THOROUGHBRED  JERSEYS  for  Sale. 

25  Heifers  and  Cows,  1  to  7  years  of  age. 

10  Heifer  Calves,  6  to  10  weeks  of  age. 

10  Bulls,  1  to  4  years  of  age. 

All  can  serve,  and  all  are  bred  from  the  best  butter  stock 
in  the  country.  Colors  mostly  fawn  or  French  grey.  For 

Sroduction  or  beauty  they  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  late 
nportations.  Heifer  Calves,  $75  to  $100  each. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

‘“"THE' BEST  POIILt'e'y" JOUENAl'1 is" THE 
PET  STOCK,  PIGEON,  AND  POULTRY  BULLETIN, 

only  $1,25  a  year.  Send  12  cents  for  sample  copy  to 
P.  O.  Box,  316  New  York  City. 

1 1 IYERSTDE  FARM.— Jerseys,  Berkshires,  and  Cot  -- 

XU  wolds  imported,  bred,  and  for  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Send  for  catalogue 

C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

A  Complete  Monograph  on  the 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

Full  and  accurate  directions  for  their  Mating;,  Breed¬ 
ing-,  Care,  and  Management.  FIRST  EDITION  SOLD 
IN  ONE  WEEK.  Price.  75  cents.  Remit  in  Currency  or 
3-cent  Stamps.  F.  H.  CORBIN.  Newington,  (June),  Conn. 
Money  Order  Office,  Hartford,  Conn. 

C4-  A  Hfl?"  "l7  AWT  SPORTING  DOGS. 
VYIIl  ill  1  J  I  V  °  ii  SJ.  and  Cattle,  supplied  by 
J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

S3?”  FeiCVDS !  If  you  are  in  any  wav  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  von  a  s-'mnle  ennv  of  onr 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest,  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec- 
tipn  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I*  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio, 

monthly'ant) 

SPORTING-  GAZETTEER,  the  recosrnized  au¬ 
thority  on  out  door  sports  and  pastimes.  Price  40c.  Per 
annum.  $1.00.  Address  BRENT  A  NO’S  LITERARY  EM¬ 
PORIUM,  No.  39  Union  Square,  New  York. 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY, 

•  Importer  of  Annatto  and  Dairy  Coloring* 


-WORLD  BEATER- * 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  MARIE 

OK  PO LAND-CHINA  SWINE,  IS  THE 

OLD,  RELIABLE  D.  M.  MAGIE  COMPANY, 

OXFORD,  BUTLER  CO.,  OHIO, 

D.  M.  MAGIE,  Originator, 

The  oldest  breeder  and  most  extensive  shippers  of  fine-bred 
swine  for  breeders  in  the  States. 

We  have  a  very  extraordinary  and  attractive  lot  of  spring 
and  summer  pigs  2  to  6  months  old,  that  are  sure  to  please 
the  most  fastidious  breeders  of  fine  stock.  Those  that  have 
seen  these  pigs  pronounce  them  rare  beauties.  A  majority 
of  them  are  of  our  noted  World  Beater  Perfection,  and  Dave 
strains.  Prices  are  moderate.  Our  breed  of  swine  are  suited 
to  every  locality  and  climate,  on  account  of  their  excellent 
constitutions,  capacity  to  fatten  quickly  at  any  age.  and  to 
attain  large  size  in  a’  very  short  time.  They  are  the  most 
profitable  swine  known,  because  they  produce  a  very  much 
larger  amount  of  pork  than  any  other  swine  from  the  same 
amount  of  feed.  Pigs  can  be  salely  exported  to  nearly  every 
foreign  count  ry  of  the  globe.  We  have  shipped  our  swine  to 
five  foreign  countries,  and  every  pig  reached  its  destination 
safe  and  satisfactorily.  We  have  just  received  a  letter,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  pigs  we  sent  to  Australia  were  shown  at  the  re¬ 
cent  great  Metropolitan  exhibition,  held  last  April,  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  received  the  highest  premiums  and  medals 
awarded  by  that  extensive  fair.  Come  and  see  ns,  or  write 
to  us ;  we  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you  or  receive  your  letter, 

36  JERSEY  RED  PIGS,  " 

9!4  months  old,  averaged  dressed  net  weight  413  lbs.  each. 
Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 


DOULTRY, 

oics, 

■  HEASA54TS, 

1  ICEONS. 

Furnish'  d  on  sliort  notice  and  at  reasonable  prices.  A 
specialty  of  Broken  Bone.  Oy-ter  Shell,  ground  Beef  Scraps, 
and  Poultry  and  Animal  Medicines.  Try  our  Stone  Water 
Fountains ;  best  fountain  in  use.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  then- 
season.  Send  for  price  list.  J.  C.  LONG,  Jn.,  &  CO., 
Fanciers’  Agency,  62  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 

. """"now  is  THE  VERY  BEST 

TIME  to  ship  Blooded  Cattle,  Calves, 

-  Sheep,  Pigs,  Fancy  Fowls,  and  Dogs. 
We  off  er  first-class  stock  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  at  as  low  prices  as  can  he 
afforded  lor  tlie  high  quality.  Don’t 
fail  to  send  for  Burpee’s  Farm 
Annual,  and  state  what  is  wanted. 
We  refer  to  hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE,  221  Church  St„  Phila.,  Pa. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  fifth  regular  course  of  lectures  will  commence  in 
October,  1879.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIALTARR,  M.BKV.S., 

Dean  of  I  lie  Faculty* 

REAL  CDRE  FOR  I00T  EOT.’ 


Best  &  Cheapest. 


BUCHAN’S 

Cresylie  Slieep  Dip, 

BUCHAN’S 

Cresylie  Ointment. 


Stv 


Buchan’s  Cresylie  Sheep  Dip  prevents  and 
cures  the  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

Buclian’s  Cresylie  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Screw-worm  or  Grab. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 
KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York, 

Those  wishing  in- 

_ _ _ formation  concern- _ 

ing  Advanced  Bee  Culture,  especially  the  best  methods 
of  handling  bees  without  danger  of  stings,  should  send  for 
illustrated  circular  to 

L.  C.  ROOT,  Mohawk,  Herk,  Co,,  N,  Y, 


HONEY. 


BEES. 
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*F  f  &  AHEAD  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  very  best 

l  I"  IS  fresh  goods  direct  from  the  importers  at 

1  half  the  usual  cost.  Best  plan  to  Club 

Agents  and  large  buyers.  All  express 
charges  paid.  Quality  guaranteed.  New  terms  free. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO,, 

P.  O.  Box  4235.  31  «fc  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


FA  R  MS 


[MINNESOTA 


HOMES 


DAKOTA 

(y-i  OVER  1,000,000  ACRES  of 

^  FINE  FARMING  LANDS 

t1— J  IX  MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

n  :  For  sale  by  the  WINONA  &  ST.  PETEP.  R.  R.  CO., 
*7"?  At  from  $3  to  $S  per  Acre,  and  on  liberal  terms. 

These  lands  lie  in  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  North- 
'—'tj  West,  and  are  equally  well  adapted  to  the  growth  ot 
,  ef  other  grain,  vegetables,  etc.  The  climate  is  uusur- 
P*0  passed  ior  liealtlifnlness. 

They  are  Free  from  Incumbrance. 
Circulars,  Maps,  etc.,  containing  full  informa¬ 
tion,  sent  free. 

CHAS.  E.  SIMMONS,  Land  Commissioner, 
UenT  Offices  C.  &  N.-W.  R’y  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Mention  this  paper  in  writing.  


]  RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES  !  ! 
A  Sure  investment!! 

j  BUY  LAND  OF 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 

j  This  Company  has  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best 
|  lu  tlie  world ;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  at 
I  Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  clieaper  to 
J  own  a  farm  than  be  without.  Short  Win¬ 
ters!  Long  Summers!  Come  and  see. 
j  Cheap  fare  from  all  principal  points, 
j  Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere. 
|  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

j  Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co., 

J  Cor.  9th  and  Farnam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

K3T'  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


IOWA  STOCK  FARM. 

One  of  the  best  in  this  State,  situated  within  two  and  one 
half  miles  of  West  Liberty  in  Muscatine  County,  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  C.  R.  i.  &  P.  &  B.  C.  R.  &  N.  R.  R’s.  consisting  of 
570  acres.  225  under  cultivation,  balance  in  good  timber. 


under  cultivation ;  botli  for  sale  cheap.  Terms  easy. 

Apply  to 

JOHNSON  CO.  SAVINGS  RANK,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansomo  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  “E" 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  A  BARGAIN.  THE  BEST  STOCK 
and  Grain  Farm  in  Central  Illinois.  475  Acres  Blue- 
Grass  Pasture;  Living  Water,  and  good  Feed  Lots.  For 
particulars,  call  on  or  address  W.  S.  BLAND,  Sullivan,  111. 

TJY  MARYLAND  FARMS!  §7  TO  $35 

per  acre.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

II.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


B 


W  N  A  45  h  1V1  O'  100  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
fit  A  B  C  a  n  —Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 


XX  COT,  PRICE  (not  painted,  white  Duck) 
dt»ty  00  Makes  a  perfect  bed— no  mattress  or  pillows 

- required— better  than  a  hammock,  as  it  fits  the 

body  as  pleasantly,  and  lays  straight.  Folded  or  opened 
instantly,  self-fastening;  just  the  tiling  for  hotels,  offices, 
cottages,  camp  meetings,  sportsmen,  etc.  Good  for  the 
lawn,  piazza,  or  “  the  coolest  place  in  the  house.”  Splendid 
lor  invalids.  Send  for  circulars.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price, 
or  C.  O.  D.  For  30  cts.  extra,  with  order,  I  will  prepay 
exnressage  to  any  station  on  line  of  I!.  R.  east  of  Mississippi 
River  and  nortli  of  Mason  &  Dixon  line.  For  75  cts.  in 
Minn.,  Mo.,  and  Iowa.  HERMON  W.  LADD,  108  Fulton  St., 
Boston;  207  Canal  St.,  New  York;  165  North  Second  St., 
Philadelphia. 

ELEGANT  NEW  STYLE  CHROMO  CARDS,  with 
name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO„  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
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50 

50 


FINE  CARDS,  no  2  alike,  with  name  and  case, 
10  cts.  50  White  10  cts. 

POSTMASTER,  Higganum,  Ct. 

CHROMO,  SNOWFLAKE,  AND  LACE  CARDS, 
with  name,  10c.  40  all  chromos,  10c. 

Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 


“  NINETY -FIVE 


E’ER, 

CENT. 


STERLING 


RUBBER  99 

BOOL. 


Designed  to  wear  from  September  to 

The  Candee  Rubber  Company  inform  the  public  that  these  Boots  are 
made  to  supply  the  popular  demand  for  an  All-Rubber  Boot,  and  are  as 
pure  as  can  be  made.  The  upper  and  legs  are  of  double  thickness  of 
Rubber,  the  fibre  or  grain  of  which  is  crossed  at  right  angles,  whereby 
separation  of  the  fibres  or  “  cracking  ”  is  made  impossible. 

Ordinary  Rubber  Boots  invariably  wrinkle,  leading  to  cracks,  besides 
chafing  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  wearing  out  the  stockings.  All  this  is 
obviated  by  the  Double  Upper  and  Leg.  The  bottoms  are  of  Solid  Rub¬ 
ber,  half-inch  thick,  and  not  filled  with  Rags,  like  common  Rubber 
Boots.  In  the  cut  below,  the  black  part  marked  “  Solid  Rubber  Fill¬ 
ing,”  in  ordinary  Rubber  Boots  is  made  of  ground  up  scraps  of  cloth, 
and  is  neither  durable  nor  water-proof;  but  in  the  “Ninety-five  Per 
Cent.  Sterling  Boot,”  when  the  tap  sole  and  long  sole  are  worn  through, 
a  third  sole — all  solid  Rubber — presents  itself,  and  gives  100  per  cent, 
additional  wear  without  increase  of  bulk  or  weight.  These  soles  Will 
outwear  several  pairs  of  common  Rubber  Boots. 

Warranted  Three  Montlis, 

And  that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to  the  time,  the  patent  binding,  as 
seen  in  cut,  provides  a  space  for  every  day,  month  and  year,  so  that  in 
making  a  sale,  the  Rubber  Co.  punch  out  the  date  thereof,  and  the 
Boots  will  in  themselves  bear  permanent  record  of  that  date.  (See 
warrant  in  large  circular,  accompanying  the  Boots.) 

Esquimaux  Lined— Iron  Heel  Plates— Outside  Stand  Straps. 

Retail  price . $5.00 

“  Sterling”  Hip .  (i.50 

Every  Boot  bears  the  warrant 
in  Rubber  letters  on  the  leg. 

These  Boots,  although  seeming¬ 
ly  high  priced,  are  more  economi¬ 
cal  than  a  Boot  of  less  cost,  and 
with  proper  care  will 
render  good  service 
from  Fall  until 
Spring. 

Tile  Poor  Mail’s 
Boot ! 


CSM:  Sectional  View 

OF  THE 

95  Per  Cent,  Sterling 

RUBBER  BOOT. 

Showing  the  Solid  Rubber 
Filling  Sole  in  place  of  the 
Rag  Filling  used  in  ordinary 
Rubber  Boots. 

........ 


In  sending  for  these  boots  state  the  size  of  the  shoe  you  wear.  Orders  can  be  sent  direct  to  the 

Orange  Jndd  Company,  215  Broadway,  New  Yorlc,  who  have  consented  to  ex¬ 
ecute  them  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Purchaser  to  pay  the  cost  of  express  or  carriage. 
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Honrs  M  U  S  T  C  A  L  Instruction 

New  England  Conservatory, 
Music  Hall,  Boston.  E.  TourjCe,  Director.! 


$15 


COOKING  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK 

AND 

HOUSEKEEPERS’  GUIDE 
To  Cookery  and  Kitchen  Management. 

By  Miss  JULIET  CORSON, 

Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Cooking  School. 

This  work  will  be  “a  Household  Treasure,'’  explaining 
the  system  of  Economical  Cookery  taught  in  the  New  York 
Cooking  School.  PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.25. 

New  Edition— Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Twenty-Five  Gent  Dinners 
FOR  FAMILIES  OF  SIX. 

By  Miss  JULIET  CORSON, 

Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Cooking  School. 

Miss  Corson  undeiakes  to  show  that  a  good  dinner  can  he 
made  for  the  sum  of  twenty- live  cents,  not  only  for  one  per¬ 
son,  but  for  a  family  of  six,  comprising  the  two  parents  and 
four  children  of  the  usual  ages  and  appetites.  We  can  com¬ 
mend  this  work  to  every  family,  especially  to  farmers’  fam¬ 
ilies,  who  will  find  here  the  methods  of  cooking  the  articles 
of  food  furnished  by  the  farm,  in  a  variety  of  acceptable 
forms.  Most  farmers  have  a  great  abundance,  but  their 
tables  lack  variety,  and  to  this  end,  Miss  Corson’s  little  book 
will  be  found  full  of  useful  hints. 

PAPER  COVERS,  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  25  CENTS. 

New  Edition— Revised  and  Enlarged. 

The  Shepherd’s  Manual. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Sheep. 

Designed  Especially  for  American  Shepherds. 

By  HENRY  STEYVART. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Manual  has  been  so  well  received, 
and  the  letters  acknowledging  indebtedness  for  assistance 
derived  from  it  have  been  so  many  and  so  emphatic,  that 
the  author  lias  the  best  of  reasons  for  presenting  this  new 
and  enlarged  edition  to  the  public.  It  is  intended  to  be  so 
plain  that  a  farmer,  or  a  farmer’s  son,  who  has  never  kept  a 
sheep,  may  learn  from  its  pages  how  to  manage  a  flock  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  to  he  so  complete  that  even  the  experienced 
shepherd  may  gather  some  suggestions  from  it.  The  author 


feels,  with  enlarged  experience  since  the  first  publication  of 
the  volume,  that  lie  can  still  more  confidently  than  before 
encourage  the  young  shepherd  to  accept  this  Manual  as  a 
guide  and  a  counsellor. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Any  one  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  1S72  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Trochar  and 
Cannula  io  be  used  in  ringing  a  hull,  and  on 
page  13  (January)  and  page  97  (March)  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  1S73  (copies  of 
which  may  be  got  from  this  office  for  15  cents 
each)  wc  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  hovcu  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple¬ 
ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
maybe  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them  from  dealers 
can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid,  for  $1.00. 

A  COPPER  BULL-PING 

2lA  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

"back  volumes  of 

American  Agriculturist, 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-seventh.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office.  $2.00:  sent  post-paid,  $2.30. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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REMEMBER  THE 

ALL  CHILDREN  ARE  DELIGHTED 


LITTLE  FOLKS! 

with  CRANDALL’S  BLOCKS  and  TOYS. 


DONKEY  AND  RIDER. 


Price. 

Crandall’s  Performing  Animals . $3.00 

Crandall’s  “Happy  Family” . $2.00 

Crandall’s  “  Heavy  Artillery  ” .  $3.00 

Expressage  of  either  of  the  above  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 

P)'ice  By  Nail. 

'  Prepaid. 

Crandall’s  Hew  Acrobats . $  .50  $  .65 

Crandall’s  Expression-Blocks . 50  .65 


LIVELY  HORSEMAN. 

PRICE  LIST. 

Pvice  By  Mail. 
11  ice-  Prepaid. 

Crandall’s  Bridge . 75  1.25 

Crandall’s  Sectional  ABC  Blocks.  .75  1.00 

Crandall’s  Chinese  Blocks .  1.00  1.25 

Crandall’s  First  Beading  Blocks.  .25  .40 

Crandall’s  Donkey  and  Bider . 50  .70 

Crandall’s  District  School .  1.00  1.20 

Crandall’s  Jedidiah . 25 

Crandall’s  Wide-Awake  Alphabet  1.00  1.30 


LITTLE  BO-PEEP. 


Crandall’s  Bo-Peep .  .25 

Crandall’s  Toy  Horse . 

Crandall’s  Lively  Horseman . 60 

Crandall’s  Masquerade-Blocks.... 
Crandall’s  Improved  Gymnasts.. 

Crandall’s  Two  Jolly  Blacks . 60 

Crandall’s  Building  Blocks,  No.l  1.00 
Crandall’s  Building  Blocks,  No. 3  .75 


Price. 

By  Mail, 
Prepaid. 

.25 

.30 

.25 

.30 

.60 

.70 

.  .75 

.90 

.25 

.  .60 

.70 

1.00 

1.25 

.75 

.90 

LET  ALL  THE  YOUNQ  FOLKS  READ  THIS! 

BILLIARDETTE. 

The  Out  opposite  fully  represents  the  Game 
and  the  Mode  of  Playing  it.  The  Size  of  the 

Board  is  5  Feet  10  Inches  x  2  Feet  1  Inch. 

No.  1  very  neatly  gotten  up,  and  it  is  an  ornament  for 
any  room.  There  are  ten  balls,  and  one  cue  put  up  with 
every  game,  together  with  printed  instructions.  Price  of  No. 
1,  §5.00.  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 

No.  3  is  of  the  same  size  as  No.  1,  the  only  difference  in 
the  two  boards  being  that  No.  2  is  made  of  Fine  ltlack 
Walnut,  the  surface  is  covered  with  Extra  Fine 
Hilliard  Flo  Hi  and  the  balls  are  of  Boxwood.  Price  of 
No.  2,  $8.00.  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 

The  board  being  very  light,  it  can  be  placed  on  any  table, 
and  when  it  is  not  in  use,  it  can  be  put  away  in  a  very  small 
space.  Orders  solicited. 
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ANOTHER  NEW  GAME. 


A  NEW  GAME  FOE  THE  HOME. 

PEDESTRIANISM. 

A  Parlor  Game  for  Boys,  together  with  their 
Sisters,  and  their  Cousins,  and  their  Aunts— 

EVERYBODY. 

The  “Rules  and  Conditions”  are  plainly  printed  on  the  Game, 
which  will  be  found  most  interesting,  both  to  players  and  spectators. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


AH  the  above  Toys  and  Gaines  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  Toy  Houses,  but  If  your  Dealer  should  not  have  a  complete  line 
send  to  us  for  a  free  Illustrated  Catalogue,  showing  all  our  Toys. 


GRANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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MAILED  POST-FREE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


Bodines,  or  Camping  on  the  Lycoming. 

A  Complete  Practical  Guide  to  Camping  Out.  By  Thad.  S.  Up  De  Graff,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  “  The 
Bistoury.”  Handsomely  Illustrated.  12mo.  Tinted  Paper.  Price  81.50. 

The  author  says  in  his  Preface  that  this  is  a  truthful  record  and  the  actual  experience  of  two  ardent 
fishermen,  who,  for  eight  years,  during  the  month  of  June,  have  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  Lycoming. 

Practical  Boat  Sailing. 

A  concise  and  simple  treatise  on  the  management  of  small  Boats  and  Yachts  under  all  conditions. 
Containing  full  information  on  every  point,  together  with  a  vocabulary  of  Nautical  terms.  By  Douglas 
Frazar.  Cloth.  16mo.  Price,  81.00. 

Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching. 

By  R.  B.  Roosevelt  and  Seth  Green.  The  authors  names  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  character, 
scope,  and  value  of  this  new  volume.  12mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours. 

By  John  Robinson,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  etc.,  etc.  Though  published 
but  a  few  months  this  volume  has  been  so  favorably  received  that  an  edition  of  1,500  copies  is  already 
exhausted,  and  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  is  now  in  preparation.  Fully  illustrated  and  containing  many 
full  page  colored  plates.  12mo.  Cloth.  Price,  81.50. 

“  The  Archery.” 

Containing  full  directions,  rules  and  regulations  for  everything  pertaining  to  Archery.  12mo. 
Paper.  Price,  15  cents. 

Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls. 

For  all  classes  of  Buildings,  Pile  Driving,  Building  Stones  and  Bricks,  Pier  and  Wall  construction, 
Mortars,  Limes,  Cements,  Concretes,  Stuccos,  etc.,  by  George  T.  Powell,  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer. 
To  which  is  added  a  treatise  on  foundations,  with  practical  illustrations  of  the  method  of  isolated  piers, 
as  followed  in  Chicago,  by  Frederick  Bauman,  Architect.  This  is  the  only  complete  American  work 
on  the  subjects  embraced.  8vo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

Common  Mind  Troubles. 

By  J.  Mortimer  Granville.  16mo.  Cloth.  Price,  50  Cents. 

Table  of  Contents: — Failings. — Defects  of  Memory.— Confusions  of  Thought. — Sleeplessness 
from  Thought.— Hesitation  and  Errors  in  Speech.— Low  Spirits.— Temper— Good  and  Bad.— Creatures 
of  Circumstance. 

The  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Assistant  and  Wood¬ 
workers’  Guide. 

Revised  and  enlarged,  by  Lucius  D.  Gould,  Architect  and  Practical  Builder.  8vo.  Cloth. 
Price,  83.00. 

Ames’  Alphabets. 

Adapted  to  the  Usie  of  Architects,  Engravers,  Engineers,  Artists,  Sign  Painters,  Draughtsmen,  etc. 
By  Daniel  T.  Ames.  Oblong.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

COLORADO : 

Its  Agriculture,  Stock  Feeding, 
Scenery,  and  Shooting. 

By  S.  NUGENT  TOWNSHEND,  J.  P. 

This  volume  comprises  the  observations  ol  an  intelligent 
Englishman  in  the  Centennial  State  during  the  years  1876-’77 
and  1878.  Those  who  contemplate  settling  in  Colorado,  or 
making  a  torn-  to  that  State,  will  find  interesting  information 
in  its  pages.  12mo.  Paper.  PRICE,  75c.,  POST-PAID. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


345  Broadway,  New  York. 


QUINSY’S 


New  Bee-Keeping 

The  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  Explained. 

Combining  the  Results  of  Fifty  Years’ 
Experience,  with  the  Latest  Discoveries 
and  Inventions,  and  Presenting  the 
most  Approved  Methods,  Forming 

A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO 

SUCCESSFUL  BEE-CULTURE, 

By  L.  C.  ROOT, 

Practical  Apiarian. 

With  100  Illustrations,  and  a  Portrait  of  M.  Quinby. 


OPINIONS  OF  EMINENT  APIARISTS 
AND  THE  PRESS. 

Professor  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  and  Author  of  the  “Manual  of  the  Apian.”  writes  to 
Mr.  Root:  I  have  read  it  (Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping)  with 
much  genuine  pleasure.  Surely  the  mantle  of  common 
sense,  practical,  plain  and  simple  style  of  expression  did  not 
leave  your  family  with  Mr.  Quinby.  I  rejoice  in  the  book, 
and  only  have  praise  for  it. 

Captain  J.  E.  Hetherington,  of  Cherry  Valley,  New 
York,  writes:  Ido  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best 
practical  work  on  the  subject  published,  and  shall  do  all  I 
can  to  promote  the  sale  or  it. 

P.  H.  Elwooo,  of  Starkville,  New  York,  writes :  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  a  good  book,  but  it  far  surpasses  my  expectations. 

G  M.  Doolittle,  of  Borodino,  New  York,  writes :  I  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  practical  work  on  bees  extant.  It  certain¬ 
ly  should  find  a  place  in  the  home  of  every  bee-keeper  in 
the  land. 

Students  of  entomology',  as  well  as  practical  bee-keepers, 
will  find  a  rich  store  of  information  in  its  pages,  which  form 
a  convenient  working  manual  not  only  of  most  recent  date, 
but  of  high  authority.— New  York  Tribune. 

It  seems  to  cover  pretty  much  all  the  ground  in  apicul¬ 
ture.—  P'airie  Farmer ,  Chicago. 

Over  100  illustrations  explain  the  methods  of  growing 
bees,  removing  honey,  destroying  the  enemies  of  bees,  etc., 
in  connection  with  a  copious  text.— New  York  Times. 

It  is  without  any  qualification  the  most  complete  and  best 
text-book  upon  bee-culture.— Zions  Herald,  Boston,  Mass. 

It  gives  a  lucid  and  popular  explanation  of  bee-keeping, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  a  perusal  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject.— Burat  New  Yorker. 

The  work  is  as  nearly;  complete  as  the  present  state  of  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  subject  will  permit.  The  value  of  the 
hook  is  greatly  enhanced  by  excellent  illustrations,  em¬ 
bracing  everything  pertaining  to  the  subject  where  a  pic¬ 
ture  can  give  aid  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  text.— 
Husbandman,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  volume  seems  to  be  a  complete  manual  for  honey- 
raisers.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  the  naturalist  as  well  as 
to  the  bee-keeper.— Cincinnati  Commercial. 

Mr.  Root  is  well  known  as  a  successful  apiarian.  The 
book  is  exactly  what  it  claims  to  be,  “  a  complete  guide  to 
successful  bee-culture.”— New  York  Herald. 

It  forms  a  valuable  manual  for  those  engaged  in  bee¬ 
keeping.—  Boston  Evening  Traveller. 

Mr.  Quinby  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  nation  as  a  practical,  scientific,  and  successful  bee- 
culturist.  This  new  publication  will  take  the  inexperienced 
through  the  lessons  from  A  to  Z,  and  makes  everything  so 
plain  that  he  who  attempts  to  follow  need  not  make  a 
mistake.  It  is  a  complete  guide,  and  contains  270  pages, 
printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  and  contains  a  large  number 
of  plate  illustrations.— Agriculturist,  Louisville,  Ey. 

12m o.  Tinted  Paper.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 

WIND  MILL  in  the  WOULD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  SO  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  00.  Beloit,Wis. 


mnE  RAINDROP. — A  splendid  Monthly  Magazine  of 
X  entertaining  stories  in  easy  language  for  the  young. 
Old  and  young  like  it.  Delightful  for  farmers’  children.  $1 
a  year.  Send  10c.  for  a  specimen  number.  Address  The 
Raimi  nip,  Turtle  Creek,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 


MARES’  MANURES. 

Prepared  specially  for  Orange  and  Fruit  Culture,  Early  Vegetables,  Sugar 
Cane,  Tobacco,  and  all  leading  crops.  TOP-DRESSINC  for  Fall 
application  to  CRASS  LANDS. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO, 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  Van  Zandt  Lane,  7 Resident.  Charles  V.  Mapes,  Vice  Pres't  and  Gen'l  Manager.  Edw.  V.  Z.  Lane,  Treasurer. 


AN  HIiSGAXT 

IMPORTED  OLE  BULL  VIOLIN 

DE3  ONLY  $3.50 Jd 

With  Violin  Box,  Bow,  Ebony  Keys  and 
Italian  Strings. 


The  chance  to  get  a  fine  imported  violin  for  sosmalla  sum 
never  before  offered.  W e  have  j  ust  bought  at  auction  sale  of 
*one  of  the  largest  musical  instrument  firms  in  Germany, 
$300  dozen  genuine  OlcBull  Violins.  These  Violins 
'  have  never  retailed  for  less  than  $10  to  $12  each,  and  are  just¬ 
ly  celebrated  for  their  rare  combination  of  mathematical  and  acoustic  properties,  as  the  minutest  aradation  of  tone  can 
be  produced;  hence  the  brilliancy  of  tone  for  which  they  are  noted.  On  the  receipt  of  only  {$3.50,  we  will  send  to  any 
.reader  of  this  paper  one  of  these  Violins.  ^Warranted  a  genuine  Ole  Bull.  Packed  carefully  in  a  nice  \  10- 
lin  box,  withbow,&c.  allin  themost  complete  order:  and  for  ONLY  50CENTS  EXTRA,  will  send  aCompleteTeach- 
er  for  the  Violin,  with  600  pieces  of  choice  selected  music,  including  21  Brilliant  selections  from  M. 
M.  S.  JPinafbre.  This  opportunity  to  get  an  ElegantOleBull  Violin,  with  box  and  bowfor  less  than  it  cost 
to  make  the  Violin  alone,  will  never  offer  again;  itis  the  GREATEST  BARGAIN  JBVEK  KIVOliVBr* 
To  every  onesending  cash  with  order  we  give  in  place  ofthe  regular  bow  one  with  a  BEAUTIFUL  Will  TE  I  \  OKY  r  KOU 
This  bow  is  one  of  the  handsomest  we  have  in  stock,  o  f  extra  length,  and  retailsfor  $1.50.  In  fact  no  expense  has  been 
spared  on  this  .magnificent  Offer*  Ordersinvariably  filled  tne  day  received, and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address  Charles  W.Story,  26  Ventral  Street,  Boston,  mass* 


EMPIRE  FARM  FORGES 


&  TOOLS.  20  PER  CENT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 
Thousands  in  use.  Send  8  cents  for  circular  to 
EMPIRE  FORGE  CO.,  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  OHIO  CHAIR. 

The  Delaware  Double  Caned  Chairs 

r.re  sold  from  Ocean  to  Ocean.  If  you  want  a 
Chair  for  the  Library,  Sitting  Room, 

Lawn,  or  Office,  that  is  strong,  right  in 
the  seat,  right  in  the  hack,  right  every¬ 
where,  ask  for  the  genuine. 

All  not  so  branded  are  imitations. 

JVT*  AWARE  CHAIIt  CO.. 

.  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Observe  the  Trade  Mark. 

Send  for  Circular. 


CHAIR  v 
IHADE  MABIt 


The  Domestic  Monthly. 

A  POPULAR  PERIODICAL  DEVOTED  TO  THE  HIGH¬ 
EST  INTERESTS  OF 

FASHION,  LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

BANDS OMELY  ILLUSTRATED ,  ABLY  EDITED , 
g ESTHETIC ,  YET  PRACTICAL. 

As  a  refined  and  reliable  informant  of  Fashions  and  reposi¬ 
tory  of  choice  literature,  the  DOMESTIC  MONTHLY 
finds  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  first-class  magazines. 
Everything  new  in  the  fashion  world  is  first  to  be  found  in 
its  columns,  and  the  literary  matter  is  supplied  by  the  best 
writers. 

Cleapest  fiooi  laiaziie  PaMisM. 

$1.50  per  year;  single  copy,  15  cents,  postage 
free  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Subscriptions  can 
commence  at  any  time. 

BS?*  A  Premium  of  One  Dollar  in  the  celebrated 
“Domestic”  Paper  Fashions  is  given  to  every 
subscriber. 

Agents  Wanted.  Large  commissions  paid. 

Address  BLAKE  &  CO., 

849  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 

PERFECTED 

TYPE 

WRITER. 


Invaluable  to  all  who  Write, 

DOES  TWICE  THE  WORK  OF  A  RAPID 
PENMAN,  IN  A  MORE  LEGIBLE 
AND  BEAUTIFUL  MANNER. 

Has  Type  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

IN  USE  BY 

Tea  Ttamdof  tie  World's  Busiest  People. 

PRICE  REDUCED.  Send  for  Circular. 
Mention  this  paper. 

FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

3H  Broadway,  New  York, 


THE 

HARTFORD  AUTOMATIC 

PUMP. 

Water  Driven  to  any  Higlit 
and  Distance  by  Com¬ 
pressed  Air. 

Country  Houses  Supplied  Cheaply  and 
Certainly  for  Bath  Rooms,  Water  Closets,  Hot  and  Cold 
Water  Faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  Fresh  Water  for  Stock  on  Farms. 

The  fleet  Pump  for  Irrigating,  supplying  Railroad  Tanks, 
and  for  Mining  purposes. 

For  Circular  and  Price-list  address 

EZRA  BROOKS, 

Manulacturer  of  the  Hartford  Automatic  Pump, 

(Successor  to  the  Hartford  Pump  Co.,) 
^Cor^igourne^nd^ushma^StSj^artford^tj^^^^ 

ORGANS. 


Magnificent  New  Piano 


ght  Parlor  Organs. 


_ „ _ _ Uprigl 

3  Set  Golden  Tongue  Reeds;  5  Octaves ;  12  Stops;  2 
Knee  Swells.  Walnut  Case,  warranted  6  years.  Stool  and 
Book,  only  *78.  New  7  Octave  Pianos,  with  Piano 
Cover,  Stool  &  Book,  only  *143.75.  "The  most  success¬ 
ful  Business  House  on  Earth.”  Illustrated  Newspaper 
(Autumn  Number)  sent  free.  Address 

DAiMEI,  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English,  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 


For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  he  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . S4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each.. 


Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free, 
Only  $1  eacli. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 
tfpp  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 

10  cents  each _ Unsubscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid Remittances,  pay¬ 
able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss . .  Bound  \  ol  umes 
from  Vol.  16  to  37  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  he 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (80  cents  extra  if  to 
he  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  22  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  he  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


Invented  by  E.N.  Horsford,  late  Prof,  in  Harvard  University. 


■ 

It  Is  better  and  Healthier  than  ordinary  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,  Cream  Tartar,  or  Yeast. 


The  cost  of  raising  Bread,  Biscait,  ^tc.,  with  it 
is  ouiy  about  half  as  much  as  by  ordinary  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,  and  the  result  is  much  better. 


It  restores  the  nutritious  elements  which  are 
takeu  from  the  flour  in  bolting.  No  ordinary 
Baking  Powder  or  anything  else  used  for  rais¬ 
ing  bread  does  this. 


Universally  used  and  recommended  by  promi¬ 
nent  Physicians. 


Put  up  in  packages  containing  11  ounces,  just 
enough  for  25  pounds  of  flour. 


If  your  grocer  has  not  got  it,  send  a  three  cent  stamp  to 
the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 


RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Breech-Loading  Shot  Guns,  $20  to  $300.  Double  Shot  Guns, 
$8  to  $150.  Single  Guns,  $3  to  $20.  Rifles  and  Cartridges,  $8 
to  $75.  Revolvers,  $1  to  $25.  Send  stamp  for  Price  List. 
GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


yERY  IMPORTANT  TO  SHEEP  OWNERS. 

The  new  (patented)  Sheep  Dip.  Little’s  Chemical  Fluid. 
Non-poisonous.  Kills  Red  Lice,  Ticks,  Scab  Insects,  also 
Ants,  Bed-bugs,  and  Fleas  on  dogs.  Improves  growth  and 
quality  of  wool.  Is  a  perfect  Deodorizer  and  Disinfectant. 
Send  stamp  for  Prospectus  and  Testimonials  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  California,  South  America,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
South  Africa,  to  T.  W.  LAWFORD(  General  Agent),  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  or  15  cents  for  a  sample.  ■  Agents  wanted  in 
every  City  and  Town. 


Bee-Keepers  will  receive  sample- 
copy  ol'Tlic  (32-page)  Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine,  Free,  and  Terms  to 
Agents,  by  addressing 

A.  J.  KING  &  CO., 

61  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


American  Agriculturist. 

EI>ITIOIX. 

Ordinary  Pages.  *1 .00  per  line  (agate),  eacli  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  #1.25  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page— *1.50  per  line. 

Pagenexttn  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Pope— *2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  *3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  niake  one  inch. 


GEKH1AM  EDITIOX 

Ordinary  Pages.  TO  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  *1.00  each  insertion. 
ESr‘No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N,  Y. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

FOR  THE 

IT arm,  Garden,  and.  Id  on s e li old . 


“AGRICULTURE  IS  TIIE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  ANI>  MOST  NOKLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  M AN.”— Washington. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,]  ESTABLISHED  IN  1842,  (TERMS:  $1.50  per  Annum  in  Advance,  post-free  ; 

Publishers  and  Proprietors,  345  Broadway.  )  German  Edition  issued  at  the  same  rates  as  in  English.  <  Four  Copies  $5. -Single  Number,  15  Cents. 


VOLUME  XXXVIII.— No.  10.  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER,  1879.  NEW  SERIES— No.  393. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER,  1879. 

Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department.] 

Corn. — Standing-corn  is  injured  by  every  day’s  de¬ 
lay  in  cutting.  The  fodder  loses  value  by  rain  and 
frost,  and  the  grain  is  apt  to  become  damaged. 
One  of  the  marks  of  a  poor  farmer— poor  in  both 
meanings  of  the  word — is  that  his  work  is  always 
behind  ;  this  means  always  loss  of  material,  and 
therefore  of  money. 

Corn  Husking. — Corn  is  a  crop  that  needs  to  be 
finally  disposed  of  in  the  field.  It  cannot  well  be 
stored  in  stacks  or  barns  as  other  grain,  because 
the  ears  and  husks  cannot  be  dried  perfectly.  As 
delay  in  the  field  will  not  dry  the  ears  thoroughly, 
there  is  no  need  to  wait  for  the  husking.  Two 
weeks’  exposure  is  sufficient  to  prepare  the  crop  for 
husking,  and  in  the  pleasant  October  days,  it 
may  be  husked  with  less  inconvenience  than  later. 

A  Saving  of  Labor  may  be  effected  by  taking  the 
wagon  to  the  field,  and  as  a  basket  of  corn  is  husked, 
throwing  it  into  the  box.  Where  the  crop  of  corn 
is  large,  two  wagons  may  be  used,  one  to  be  loaded 
while  the  other  is  unloaded.  This  saves  the  labor 
of  handling  the  corn  a  second  time.  A  sufficient 
number  of  baskets  should  be  provided  for  gather¬ 
ing  the  corn.  Two  wagons  and  a  pair  of  horses, 
will  keep  20  ordinary  huskers  employed,  and  two  or 
three  binders  will  be  kept  busy  in  following  them. 

A  good  day's  Husking. — The  quantity  of  corn  that 
can  be  husked  in  a  day,  depends  upon  the  yield  of 
the  crop.  With  20  bushels  per  acre,  and  many  bar¬ 
ren  stalks  to  go  over,  a  man  may  husk  40  bushels  in 
a  day,  or  even  more.  With  a  yield  of  60  to  80 
bushels,  a  man  can  husk  one  acre  in  a  day.  An  ear 
can  be  husked  in  four  seconds.  This  is  equal  to  900 
ears  an  hour,  with  good  com,  equal  to  60  or  more 
bushels  in  10  hours.  In  the  West  where  large  ears 
and  good  crops  are  grown,  100  bushels  a  day  can 
sometimes  be  busked.  This  exemplifies  the  saving 
made  in  working  quickly  and  steadily,  and  also  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  it  pays  to  grow  good  crops. 

Comfort  in  Husking. — To  squat  upon  the  ground 
while  husking,  is  neither  comfortable  nor  healthful. 


To  carry  about  a  seat,  is  a  loss  of  time.  A  good 
plan  is  to  have  seats  made  of  a  piece  of  board,  to 
which  a  short  prop  or  leg  is  fastened,  and  which 


may  be  tied  around  the  body  of  the  huskers,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving. 

A  great  number  of  Husking  Appliances  are  in  use, 
or  may  be  used.  An  excellent  husking  machine  is 
made,  which  will  husk  as  much  as  ten  men.  The 


HUSKING  PIN. 

husking  gloves  made  by  Hall  &  Co.,  save  the  hands 
and  wrists  ;  and  there  are  husking  pins  in  great  va¬ 
riety.  One  is  made  by  a  party  in  Decatur,  Ill.,  and 
a  home-made  one  is  also  shown,  which  is  simply  a. 
large  nail,  or  a  hickory  pin  with  a  leather  band. 

Corn  Cribs. — The  loss  caused  by  damage  to  com 
by  rats  and  mice,  is  very  great..  It  is  doubtless  one 
per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  possibly  four  or  five  times, 
as  much.  If  but  one  per  cent,  it  equals  121  million 
bushels,  or  about  4  million  dollars’  worth  each  year. 
If  every  farm  of  20  acres  or  over  has  a  corn  crib, 
there  are  about  three  million.  To  make  every  crib 
permanently  rat  proof,  would  not  cost  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  annual  loss,  and  enough  money 


HOME-MADE  HUSKING  PIN. 

would  he  saved,  to  give  every  farmer  in  the  whole 
country  a  copy  of  a  good  agricultural  paper,  through 
which  he  could  learn  how  many  times  the  above 
sum  of  money  could  be  saved  each  year. 

Saving  Corn  Stalks.—  There  is  no  necessity  to 
make  large  stacks  of  stalks,  as  they  keep  better  in 
small  ones.  Many  farmers  in  the  Eastern  and  Mid¬ 
dle  States,  put  them  up  in  large  shocks  in  the 
field,  or  a  lot  near  the  barn,  binding  them  well,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  top,  and  the  fodder  keeps  bright  and 
green  in  this  way.  This  is  little  trouble,  and  the 
plan  might  be  followed  elsewhere  with  profit. 

Corn  Smut. — There  is  no  doubt  of  the  hurtful 
character  of  corn  smut,  and  cattle  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  devouring  stalks  affected  with  it. 
Where  the  cattle  are  worth  more  than  the  labor  of 
saving  them,  this  may  be  done  by  throwing  out, 
smutty  stalks  by  themselves,  and  burning  them. 

Fertilizers  for  Wheat. — Any  fertilizers  to  be  used, 
for  wheat,  should  be  applied  without  delay.  As- 
good  a  growth  as  possible  ought  to  be  made  before 
winter.  Superphosphate  of  Lime  ;  Nitrate  of  Soda,, 
(in  small  quantities  however  at  this  season  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  solubility),  fine  Bone-flour;  Peruvian 
Guano  ;  Salt  and  Plaster  can  each  be  used  with 
benefit,  according  to  circumstances. 

A  Farmer  should  know  his  own  Farm. — A  farmer 
cannot  work  his  farm  safely,  without  knowing  all 
about  his  soil.  Every  field  should  be  studied  as  to 
the  effects  of  certain  methods  with  fertilizers  upon 
it.  Then  the  owner  can  act  with  reasonable  cer- 
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tainty.  The  plan  of  experimenting  with  fertilizers, 
suggested  heretofore  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  is  not  one  for  a  year  only,  but  should  be  fol: 
lowed  up  in  successive  years,  until  the  character  of 
each  field  is  known.  This  is  the  best  season  to  ex¬ 
periment  upon  fall  crops,  and  no  time  should  be 
lost  if  it  is  to  be  done  ;  a  year  will  thus  be  saved. 

Root  Crops. — Mangels  and  beets  are  not  hardy, 
and  should  be  put  away  safely  before  severe  frosts. 
In  pitting  these  roots,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
to  prevent  heating,  they  should  be  put  into  the  pits 
when  dry  ;  the  pits  should  not  be  too  high  or  wide, 
but  may  be  as  long  as  desired,  and  a  ventilator  will 
be  necessary  at  every  6  feet.  It  is  safest  to  finish 
the  pit  at  first,  although  the  full  coating  of  earth 
may  not  be  put  on  until  cold  weather  arrives. 

In  Gathering  late  Potatoes,  all  that  are  dug  should 
be  put  away  safely  before  night.  At  this  season  it 
will  not  be  safe  to  leave  this  tender  tuber  exposed 
over  night,  as  a  slight  frost  may  spoil  many. 

Take  Care  of  the  Potato  Tops. — It  is  usual  to  let 
the  pigs  glean  the  potato  fields.  But  now  that  Paris 
Green  is  generally  used,  the  tops  should  be  gathered 
and  burned  before  the  pigs  are  turned  in.  Long 
acquaintance  with  this  deadly  poison  should  not 
lead  to  carelessness  with  it.  Neither  is  it  safe  to 
throw  the  tops  into  the  yards  where  the  pigs  are  kept. 

Horses. — The  season  is  too  far  advanced  for  turn¬ 
ing  horses  out  at  night.  A  cold  rain  coming  on 
suddenly,  may  do  much  harm.  If  horses  are 
caught  in  the  rain  and  thoroughly  drenched,  it  will 
be  well  to  rub  them  dry,  and  then  blanket  them  as 
soon  as  they  reach  home.  But  the  blankets  should 
never  be  put  on  until  the  horses  are  thoroughly  dry. 

Harness  that  has  been  soaked  with  water,  will 
dry  hard,  unless  it  is  dressed  while  damp  with  some 
kind  of  non-drying  oil.  First  wipe  off  the  harness 
with  a  sponge,  and  then  with  a  cloth  kept  for  this 
purpose,  you  can  apply  the  oil  or  dressing 
thoroughly.  A  coating  of  water-proof  dressing 
given  now  will  be  useful,  but  the  harness  should 
be.  thoroughly  washed  and  made  perfectly  clean. 

Economy. — The  value  of  every  thing  a  farmer 
buys,  will  probably  increase  considerably  before 
long,  if  the  increase  has  not  already  begun.  Whether 
agricultural  products  advance  in  value  in  propor¬ 
tion  or  not,  a  rigid  economy  in  expenditures  will 
be  prudent.  The  experience  of  the  past  few  years 
ought  not  to  be  soon  forgotten.  Every  tool,  im¬ 
plement,  machine,  or  appliance  about  the  premises 
should  bemused  and  preserved  with  care  ;  and  before 
anything  is  purchased,  it  may  well  be  considered  if 
it  cannot  be  produced  or  made  at  home.  Then  the 
money  may  be  doubly  saved,  for  the  needed  article 
may  be  had  without  much  cost,  and  the  money  it 
would  have  required  will  be  still  in  the  pocket. 

Cows. — If  any  inducement  was  ever  needed  for 
skillful  management  of  cows,  the  present  low  price 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  would  offer  one.  To 
increase  the  product  in  every  possible  way,  is  a  vital 
necessity  for  dairymen.  The  best  of  feed,  good 
water,  frequent  carding  of  the  animals  to  preserve 
health,  are  all  means  towards  this  end.  Now  that 
pasturing  is  about  over  for  the  season,  it  will  be 
well  to  look  over  the  back  volumes  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  and  study  the  articles  on  feeding 
animals.  There  are  some  feeding  stuffs  that  are 
worth  more  than  others  at  the  same  price.  This  is  a 
point  worth  special  study  to  all  who  have  live-stock. 

Calves  and  Yearlings. — Cold  and  wet  do  much 
harm  to  young  stock  and  stop  the  growth,  which  is 
rarely  commenced  again  until  the  warm  weather  of 
the  next  season.  A  rough  shed  in  the  pasture  will 
furnish  useful  protection,  and  a  small  supply  of 
rich  food  is  of  value  in  keeping  up  the  thrift. 

Coarse  Fodder,  hard  and  unnutritious,  is  the  cause 
of  much  disease  at  this  season.  If  there  is  no  pas¬ 
ture  available,  but  the  woods  or  a  swamp,  the  ani¬ 
mals  condemned  to  such  hard  fare,  should  get  a 
moderate  allowance  of  artificial  food.  A  cheap 
nutritious  and  healthful  food  may  be  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  100  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal  and  200  lbs.  of  wheat 
bran,  ground  with  100  lbs.  of  oats  ;  add  2  lbs.  of 
Epsom  Salts  and  mix  thoroughly.  Two  pounds  a 
day  of  this  mixture  will  be  found  of  remarkable 
benefit  whep  fed  under  the  above  circumstances. 


Sheep.- — Long-wool  sheep  are  easily  chilled  by  a 
cold  rain  that  would  not  trouble  a  Southdown  or 
Merino.  Long-wools,  therefore,  require  protection 
from  rain-storms,  although  the  weather  may  not  be 
very  cold.  An  open  shed  in  the  field  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  If  brought  into  the  yards  at  night,  sheep 
should  not  be  shut  up  ;  they  require  abundant  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  can  not  be  crowded  with  impunity  in 
close  quarters.  Where  ticks  abound,  or  scab  ex¬ 
ists,  use  the  Cresylic  or  other  effective  dip. 

Drains. — Fields  will  need  to  be  relieved  of  excess 
of  surface  water,  but  water  furrows  should  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  as  much  of  the  rain-fall  as  possible 
may  be  retained  on  the  land.  If  water  channels  are 
made  down  a  slope,  soluble  fertilizers  and  manure 
will  be  washed  away.  Make  furrows  diagonally 
across  the  slope,  with  very  little  fall,  and  make 
them  broad  and  shallow,  instead  of  deep  and  narrow 

Sundry  Matters. — Every  kind  of  litter  and  waste 
matters,  except  weeds  in  seed,  may  be  gathered 
and  spread  in  the  yards.  Abundant  litter  for  the 
stables  and  pens  will  be  valuable  ;  straw  is  worth 
too  much  for  feed,  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  If 
the  straw  and  chaff,  after  threshing,  are  in  the  way, 
buy  some  thin  steers,  or  take  some  cattle  for  feed¬ 
ing  on  shares;  but  give  something  besides  the  straw. 
A  general  cleaning  up  about  the  barns,  stables, 
house,  and  garden,  will  give  things  a  neat  and  com¬ 
fortable  appearance.  A  good  arrangement  for 
watering  stock  in  winter  may  now  be  thought  of. 
(See  American  Agriculturist  for  August).  Poultry 
and  other  animals  for  fattening  should  be  put  up  at 
once.  Keep  over  only  such  fowls  as  are  profitable. 
Clear  all  stock  from  vermin ;  Carbolic  Soap  may  do 
for  covvs,  calves,  and  pigs,  and  Carbolic  Powder  for 
poultry.  Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  every 
farmer  should  provide  himself  with  a  pair  of  good 
rubber  boots  and  a  rubber  coat  to  protect  himself 
in  storms,  and  preserve  his  health  during  the  winter. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 


The  work  of  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  ever 
ending  and  ever  beginning,  and  especially  is  this  so 
in  the  Orchard  and  Garden  In  nearly  every  month 
he  can  look  backward  to  something  accomplished, 
and  forward  to  something  to  be  done,  and  he  who 
best  applies  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  the  work  of 
the  future,  is  the  most  successful.  Of  our  suc¬ 
cesses  we  take  little  heed,  we  accept  them  as  some¬ 
thing  that  ought  to  be,  but  we  look  upon  our  fail¬ 
ures  as  not  ours  by  right.  In  the  retrospect  of  the 
present  month,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
failures,  the  “bad  luck”  of  the  past  season, 
whether  in  the  orchard  or  garden,  are  due,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  the  lack  of  drainage.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  the  universal  cause  of  disaster, 
but  we  feel  sure  that  it  is  more  general  than  any 
other  one  cause.  Wherever  this  is  the  case,  the 
remedy  is  obvious — to  drain.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
best  of  all  months  for  the  operation,  we  can  not 
better  begin  our  “Hints  for  the  Month”  than  to 
“  hint  ”  that  it  should  be  a  leading  work  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  draining  is  needed,  and  if  so,  to  begin  the 
work  at  once,  and,  having  begun  it,  to  complete  it. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  late  fruits  must  be  picked  and  packed,  and 
either  put  upon  the  market  or  stored.  Use  great 
care  at  every  step  in  handling  the  fruit.  When  the 
crop  is  abundant,  the  best  only  must  be  selected 
and  sent  to  market  in  the  best  shape  ;  and  where  the 
crop  is  light,  still  greater  care  is  necessary  to  make 
the  return  as  large  as  possible  for  the  poor  year. 

Apples. — While  many  pick  directly  into  the  bar¬ 
rels,  others  put  them  in  heaps  for  a  few  days,  until 
the  skin  becomes  toughened, before  barrelling  them. 
Make  at  least  two  grades.  Put  the  fruit  into  the 
barrels  carefully.  Shake  them  down  gently  when 
the  barrel  is  half  full,  and  again  when  full ;  after 
which,  put  on  enough  to  make  them  all  fit  closely 
together,  when  the  head  is  pressed  down  by  means 
of  a  lever  or  a  portable  barrelling  press.  No  fruit 
should  stir  in  the  package  when  it  is  being  moved. 
Mark  the  opposite  head  as  the  one  to  be  opened. 
The  apples  which  have  been  rejected  as  small, 
badly  shaped,  etc.,  may  be  dried  or  made  into 


Cider. — Cider-mills  or  presses  are  now  made  of 
all  sizes,  and  one  can  get  one  of  great  power  for  a 
moderate  outlay.  The  best  cider  is  only  made  from 
good,  late-ripening,  sound  fruit.  A  reputation  for 
neatness,  will  greatly  help  the  sale  of  such  articles 
as  cider.  The  best  cider  can  only  be  made  when 
the  fermentation  is  very  gradual;  hence,  cool 
weather  should  be  chosen  for  making  it,  which  in 
most  localities  does  not  come  until  next  month. 
But  many  early  apples  may  be  worked  up  into 
sweet  cider,  if  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  or  be  pre¬ 
served  in  a  cool  and  convenient  place  for  making 

Vinegar. — For  this,  it  makes  no  difference  how 
rapid  the  fermentation  takes  place.  A  large  amount 
of  fruit  unfit  for  market,  may  be  saved  and  turned 
to  the  best  account  by  making  it  into  vinegar. 

Pomace  from  the  cider  press  is  not  of  much  value 
as  fodder,  and  is  but  little  desired  by  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  It  may  be  given  to  the  pigs  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  If  left  in  a  heap,  it  gives  off  a  bad  odor; 
the  best  way  is  to  put  it  in  the  manure  heap. 

Quinces  should  be  handled  with  care.  They  are 
generally  sold  by  the  hundred,  and  they  should  be 
counted  when  put  in  the  packages,  and  the  number 
marked  on  the  outside. 

Fruit  Cellars  should  be  provided  with  ventirators 
so  arranged  that  they  can  easily  be  thrown  open. 
It  is  best  to  leave  the  fruit  in  open  sheds  until  cold 
weather  comes,  being  careful  that  it  is  removed  to 
the  cellar  before  being  exposed  to  severe  cold. 

Winter  Pears. —When  for  market,  pack  them  in 
half  barrels,  with  great  care.  The  very  choicest 
specimens  may  be  rolled  in  tissue  paper  and  sent 
to  market  in  shallow  boxes,  holding  a  single  layer. 

Heeling-In. — As  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  for  the 
orchardist  to  get  his  trees  in  the  fall  and  heel  them 
in,  especially  if  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
nurseries.  When  procured  in  the  spring,  they  are 
generally  removed  in  a  hurry,  and  the  roots  much 
injured.  Heeling-in,  when  properly  done,  consists 
in  burying  the  roots  in  a  place  where  they  will  keep 
in  good  order  until  the  time  for  setting.  A  trench 
is  dug,  and  the  roots  put  in  with  the  stems  in  a 
slanting  position,  as  in  this  way  they  are  less  injur¬ 
ed  by  the  wind.  The  soil  should  be  fine  and  filled 
in  closely  about  the  roots.  Look  well  to  the  labels. 
Leave  no  litter,  etc.,  near  the  trenches  to  harbor 

Mice. — Young  trees,  and  sometimes  older  ones, 
are  injured,  if  not  killed,  by  mice.  A  mound  of 
earth  around  newly  planted  trees,  a  foot  or  so  in 
hight,  will  be  a  protection,  and  also  stay  the  tree 
against  hard  winds.  As  stated  above,  no  litter  for 
mouse  “nests”  should  be  left  in  the  orchard. 


The  Fruit  t.ardeu. 

Those  who  have  heretofore  grown  their  small 
fruits  in  the  kitchen  garden,  are  advised,  if  land 
can  be  spared — and  all  farmers  can  do  so— to  have 
a  separate  plot  for  small  fruits.  The  advantages 
are  many ;  and  a  single  one — the  fact  that  the  fruits 
are  not  in  the  way  of  the  necessary  rotation  in  the 
kitchen  garden — should  be  sufficient  to  induce  the 
adoption  of  the  method.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
begin.  A  plot  of  good,  strong,  well-drained  soil 
should  be  chosen.  A  sufficient  fence  should  be 
put  up,  and  the  ground,  if  in  sod,  well  manured  and 
plowed,  and  left  rough  until  the  coming  spring. 

Strawberries. — We  are  often  asked  whether  it  is 
better  to  plant  in  fall  or  in  spring.  There  is  no 
gain  in  the  time  of  fruiting  by  planting  now. 
Plants  must  grow  one  season  before  a  crop  can  be 
expected.  This  does  not  apply  to  pot-grown  plants. 
If  planting  is  done  now,  the  work  is  pleasanter,  the 
soil  in  good  condition,  and  the  job  will  be  out  of 
the  way  in  the  hurry  of  spring.  Plant  any  time 
before  frosts,  and  w'hen  the  ground  begins  to 
freeze,  cover  the  beds  with  litter,  putting  it  but 
slightly  over  the  plants  themselves.  When  there 
is  room,  set  the  plants  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows, 
which  should  be  wide  enough  apart  to  allow  of  a 
narrow  cultivator  to  run  between.  If  to  be  worked 
by  hand,  15  inches  will  be  far  enough  between  the 
rows.  For  Notes  on  the  newer  varieties,  see  last 
month.  A  few  years  ago,  we  stated  that  if  obliged 
to  select  one  berry  for  the  family  garden  for  all 
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soils  and  localities,  it  would  be  Charles  Downing — 
and  we  have  not  changed  our  opinion  in  the  least. 

Blackberries. — It  is  best  to  set  them  in  the  fall, 
placing  them  6  by  8  feet  apart.  Kittatinny  is  best 
for  genera]  use.  Snyder  is  coming  into  favor. 

Raspberries  should  also  be  set  in  the  fall,  where  it 
can  be  done,  putting  them  about  4  by  4  feet.  See 
article  on  varieties  on  page  388  of  this  number. 

Grapes. — In  picking  for  market,  use  the  Grape- 
shears,  which  allow  the  bunch  to  be  picked  with- 
out  handling  to  deface  the  bloom.  Teuder-skirmed 
Grapes,  like  Concord,  will  keep  but  a  short  time  ; 
Delaware  will  keep  somewhat  longer;  Catawba, 
Isabella,  Iona,  Diana,  and  other  tough-skinned  va¬ 
rieties,  may  be  kept  until  after  the  holidays.  They 
must  be  well  ripened,  picked  in  a  dry  time  in  shal¬ 
low  trays,  and  left  in  a  cool,  dry  room  for  a  few 
days,  or  until  the  skin  becomes  tough.  Pack  in 
3-lb.  or  5-lb.  boxes,  putting  in  the  fruit  from  the 
bottom,  putting  on  the  cover  (the  bottom)  with 
slight  pressure,  and  tacking  fast.  Label  the  other 
6ide,  which  will  be  the  one  to  open.  Fruit  thus 
packed  must  be  kept  dry  and  cool.  Prune  the 
vines  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  away. 

Mitchen  and  Market  Garden. 

Caring  for  the  crops  that  are  to  be  stored,  and 
preparing  for  early  spring  crops,  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  work.  Clean  up  all  rubbish,  and  wherever  a 
plot  can  be  manured  and  plowed,  it  should  be  done. 

Cold  Frames—  These  should  be  ready  for  the 
plants  of  early  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  etc.  They  can 
be  made  of  rough  boards,  the  rear  part  to  be  one 
foot  high,  front  8  inches,  and  nailed  to  posts  set  in 
the  ground,  so  that  the  width  of  the  frame  shall  be 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  sashes.  The  frames 
should  be  in  a  sheltered  place,  and  face  the  south. 
The  object  of  the  cold  frame  is  not  to  grow  plants — 
as  some  think — but  to  protect  those  that  would 
otherwise  be  killed  by  the  frequent  changes  of 
weather.  The  sashes  should  not  be  put  on  until 
required.  In  the  South,  ridges  of  earth  a  foot  or 
more  in  hight,  running  east  and  west,  are  thrown 
up,  upon  the  south  side  of  which  plants  are  set, 
and  are  covered  with  straw,  if  the  latitude  demands 
it.  These  ridges  are  for  the  same  purpose  as,  and 
take  the  place  of,  cold  frames  in  colder  regions. 

Roots.—  Beets  and  Carrots  are  injured  by  freez¬ 
ing  ;  Parsnips  and  Salsify  improve.  Dig  the  former 
as  soon  as  growth  stops.  A  moderate  supply  for 
table  use  should  be  packed,  with  dry  earth,  in  boxes 
or  barrels,  and  stored  in  the  cellar ;  all  others 
should  go  into  a  root  cellar  or  into  pits.  It  is  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  roots  or 
fruits  in  the  cellar,  as  foul  gases  are  constantly  ris¬ 
ing  through  the  house,  and  making  the  air  impure. 

Pits  should  be  in  a  dry  place.  The  most  con¬ 
venient  form  is  that  of  a  square  trench,  3  or  4  feet 
deep,  and  6  feet  wide,  in  which  the  roots  are  in 
clusters  of  a  few  bushels,  separated  by  a  wall  of 
6  inches  or  so  of  earth.  In  this  way  a  portion  of  the 
roots  can  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  rest. 

Asparagus. — Cut  and  burn  the  tops,  and  apply  a 
heavy  dressing  of  coarse  manure  to  the  bed. 

Beans. — The  Limas  should  be  lifted,  poles  and 
all,  at  the  first  frost,  and  placed  under  a  shed,  where 
they  will  remain  fresh  for  some  time.  Gather  and 
shell  the  ripe  ones  for  winter  use. 

Beets. — Heavy  frosts  injure  these.  Dig  in  time, 
and  store  in  pits.  Feed  the  tops  to  the  cows. 

Cabbages. — Gather  before  the  ground  freezes,  and 
store  in  a  trench  or  pit,  as  shown  on  page  384,  or 
merely  set  the  heads  on  a  place  where  water  does 
not  stand,  roots  up ,  and  cover  the  heads  with  a  few 
inches  of  earth.  Partly  headed  cabbages,  if  set  out 
in  a  trench,  close  together,  and  covered  with  boards 
and  when  very  cold,  with  litter,  will  lieud  up  during 
the  winter,  and  be  excellent  by  spring. 

Carrots.— Dig  and  store  as  directed  under  “  Roots.” 
For  feeding  to  stock,  put  in  root  cellar  or  pits. 

Celery. — For  early  use,  bank  up  to  the  top.  The 
earth  should  be  fine,  and  drawn  up  carefully,  hold¬ 
ing  the  leaves  closely  in  a  bunch,  so  that  none  gets 
between  the  stalks.  For  late  use,  bank  up  gradu¬ 
ally,  letting  the  plant  grow  as  long  as  possible. 

Lettuce.— Sow  in  cold  frame  for  wintering  over. 


Onions. — Sowing  in  the  fall  is  practised  by  some. 
The  young  plants  must  be  covered  with  litter,  to 
keep  the  frost  from  heaving  them  out  of  the  ground. 

Parsnips. — Dig  enough  for  early  winter  use,  and 
store  as  with  Carrots,  etc.  During  the  “January 
thaw  ”  dig  for  later  use.  The  frost  sweetens  the 
roots  and  makes  them  tender. 

Rhubarb. — This  is  a  good  time  to  set  a  new  bed. 
Divide  the  old  roots,  to  have  a  bud  with  each  piece, 
and  plant  at  least  4  by  4  feet,  manuring  heavily. 

Spinach ,  in  warm  localities,  may  still  be  sown  for 
spring  use.  Keep  that  sown  last  month  well  culti¬ 
vated  until  the  ground  freezes.  It  is  safe  to  cover 
slightly  with  bog  hay  or  straw  north  of  N  Y.  City 

Squashes  should  be  gathered  before  the  frosts 
touch  them,  and  left  in  heaps  covered  with  the 
vines  for  a  few  days,  then  store  them  in  a  dry 
place,  where  they  will  not  freeze.  Handle  carefully. 

Suieet  Potatoes. — Dig  as  soon  as  the  first  frost 
comes,  and  store  in  a  dry  and  warm  place.  The 
roots  should  not  be  bruised.  A  dry  temperature 
not  less  than  60°  is  required  to  keep  them  well. 

Tomatoes. — The  season  may  be  prolonged  by  pro¬ 
tecting  a  few  plants  during  the  early  frosts  by 
cloths,  or  even  papers.  Make  Catsup  while  the 
fruit  is  at  its  best.  Green  ones  can  be  pickled. 

Weeds.— Gather  and  burn,  to  destroy  all  the  seed. 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

During  this  month  the  tender  plants,  like  the 
Coleus,  must  suffer,  if  not  be  entirely  killed,  while 
the  more  hardy  Geraniums  and  Chrysanthemums 
may  pass  all  the  early  frosts  uninjured.  With  some 
care  in  protecting  the  more  tender  plants,  this 
may  be  the  attractive  month  in  the  flower  garden. 

Chrysanthemums  that  are  to  flower  in  the  house 
should  be  taken  up  at  once.  Those  that  remain  in 
the  beds  must  be  kept  tied  up  to  stakes. 

Dahlias  are  spoiled  by  the  first  hard  frost.  The 
tops  should  be  cut  away  at  once,  and  the  roots  dug 
on  a  warm  day,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  a  few 
hours,  after  which  they  should  be  properly  labelled 
and  put  away  in  a  dry  cellar  for  the  winter. 

Carinas.— The  roots  ought  to  be  dug  before  the 
plants  are  killed  by  the  frost ;  it  is  better  to  lose  a 
little  of  their  beauty  than  to  have  the  roots  killed. 
The  roots  should  not  be  allowed  to  wither  before 
putting  them  in  a  dry  and  warm  place  for  the  winter. 

Gladiolus  and  other  tender  bulbs  are  to  be  treated 
as  mentioned  under  Cannas. 

Spring  Blooming  Bulbs  are  to  be  planted  now,  in  a 
bed  prepared  for  them  by  enriching  with  old  manure. 

Straw  and  Leaves  should  be  used  to  cover  any 
plants  of  doubtful  hardiness.  In  raking  up  leaves 
there  is  a  double  advantage — the  stock  of  useful 
leaves,  and  clean  grounds. 

Walks. — This  is  a  good  time  to  make  walks.  Dig 
out  2  feet  of  earth,  and  fill  in  with  stones  to  6  inches 
of  top,  and  finish  first  with  coarse  and  then  fine 
gravel  upon  the  surface.  Water  and  roll  thoroughly. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

The  Greenhouse  should  be  in  perfect  readiness : 
benches,  sash,  heating  apparatus,  and  everything, 
that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  bringing  in  the  plants 
when  the  time  comes.... Supplies  should  be  on 
hand,  and  in  sufficient  quantity ;  soil,  labels,  moss, 
and  all  other  articles,  should  be  within  reach .... 
Seeds  of  Annuals,  like  Candy-tuft,  Mignonette, 
etc.,  may  be  sown,  as  the  flowers  are  always  in  de¬ 
mand  in  winter. . .  .Window  plants  should  be  taken 
to  an  open  room  without  a  Are,  and  by  degrees  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  air  and  temperature  of  a  living 

room _ Hanging-Baskets  should  be  made  up  with 

new  plants,  well  watered,  and  kept  in  the  shade  for 
a  few  days.  Do  not  place  them  in  the  confined  air 
of  the  house  until  it  is  too  cool  outside,  and  then 
give  them  fresh  air  as  often  as  possible . Pot  Hy¬ 

acinths,  Tulips  and  other  bulbs  for  winter  bloom¬ 
ing.  Success  depends  upon  having  them  well 
rooted  before  the  growth  of  leaves  and  stem  begins. 
Pot  in  sandy  rich  soil,  and  set  the  pots  in  a  cool 
dark  cellar,  watering  when  needed  ;  when  the  pots 
are  well  filled,  bring  to  the  light  and  heat,  and  they 
will  come  on  rapidly. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prioes. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Sept.  11th, 
1879,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NKW  YORK  MARK KTS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line..  Harley.  Oats 
27d’s  this  ni’t.li.. 426,509  6,268,000  4,209,000  48y, 000  206,000  1 ,287,000 
27  d’s  last  m'Ui .  .402,000  3,696,000  4,931,000  313,000  315,000  1,293,000 
Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Ilarleu.  Oats 

27  (I’sl/iism’h485.000  19.13o.000*  7,724,000*  601,000  14,000  1,835,000 

27  d's  last  m’li461.00j  9.384,000*  8,116,000*  456,000  -  1,451,000 

*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery. 

OURR  1C  N'T  WHOLESALE  PRICKS. 


Aug.  11.  Sept.  15. 


Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stale  $3  30 

@  4  75 

$4  00 

©  5  00 

••  buper  to  Extra  South’n. 

3  30 

@  6  75 

4  00 

•*  Extra  Genesee . 

4  75 

@  6  25 

5  00 

’*  Sunerline  Western . 

8  80 

(§i  4  15 

4  00 

**  Extra  Western  . 

4  25 

©  8  75 

4  50 

@  8  50 

“  “  Minnesota . 

4  25 

@  8  00 

4  50 

@  8  00 

It vk  Flour,  Superfine _ 

3  19 

@  3  90 

3  25 

©  4  00 

CORN-M  K  A  I . 

2  10 

@  2  75 

2  15 

(3  2  75 

Oat  Meal,  $  bbl  . 

2  75 

©  6  00 

3  50 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White. 

1  00 

@  1  15 

1  00 

@  1  17 

*  *  lied  and  Amber . 

99 

&  1  09% 

98 

Lit  1  16 

Spring . 

75 

0  1  03 

80 

@  1  10 

Corn— Yellow  . 

46 

©  56 

49 

@  59 

••  White . 

47 

@  55 

49 

@  18 

Mixed  . 

44 

©  46  'A 

48 

@  49 

Oats . 

3-2 

®  4! 

32 

<3  40 

K  Y  15 . 

63 

96  68 

66 

Baulky  . 

Nominal. 

80 

@  1  15 

Hay— Bale,  *i  ion  lbs . 

45 

0  85 

45 

(3  85 

Straw,  iN  1 00  Tbs . 

35 

@  65 

35 

a  65 

Cotton— Middlings.  lb 

n%-3 

12%@  12% 

llous— Crop  ol  1879.  W  lb . 

— 

96  - 

28 

@  36 

1878,  9  11, . 

8 

@  18 

7 

®  18 

olds,  $  lb . 

2 

@  3 

3 

a  io 

I'  hatiibrs— Live  Geese.  ]h 

35 

<3  47 

35 

a  47% 

Seed — Clover,  West.  &  St.KGb 

Nominal. 

G¥@  8 

Timothy.  bushel  . .  . . 

Nominal. 

2  50 

@  - 

•  ’  Flax.  19  bushel . 

1  37  %©  1  42% 

1  35 

©  1  40 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &e„  yn>. 

2  %3  12 

2%@  12 

•  •  Seed  Leaf,  W  ib . 

5 

@  40 

5 

©  40 

W  ool— Domestic  Fleece,  19  lb 

18 

@  40 

20 

@  42 

••  Domestic,  pulled,  lb  . . 

17 

©  37 

13 

@  38 

**  California . 

10 

@  25 

15 

<3  30 

Tallow,  it*  it.  . 

5%@  5% 

5510  5% 

Oil-Cakk— ' ¥*  ton  ......  . 

28  00 

(3  - 

27  00 

@27  50 

Pork— Mess.  barrel  _ _ 

8  75 

©  9  20 

9  00 

a  9  20 

Extra  Prime,  ft  barrel. 

8  25 

@  8  50 

8  25 

@  8  59 

Bkkf— Extra  mess . 

10  50 

@11  50 

11  50 

@12  00 

Lard,  in  tres.  <fe  bbls,  100  Ib 

5  70 

@  6  20 

6  07%@  6  55 

Butt icn— State,  V  ib . 

5 

@  17% 

6 

©  21 

••  Western, poor  to  rev.  N>. 

5 

@ 

6 

@  19 

Cheese.  .  .  . . 

2 

©  5% 

3 

a  ix 

Eggs— Fresh,  V  dozen . 

9 

®  13% 

12 

©  17 

Poultry— Fowls,  9  lb . 

9 

©  13 

9 

0  15 

•*  Chickens,  $  ib . 

12 

©  17 

9 

a  n 

*•  Roosters,  $Ub . 

5 

@  8 

5 

©  7 

Turkeys— 1R  lb . 

13 

@  17 

11 

@  15 

Geese,  19  pair .  . 

1  12 

@  2  00 

1  00 

<3  2  00 

Ducks,  3R  pair . 

45 

©  60 

40 

@  GO 

ib . 

— 

@  - 

10 

a  12% 

Capons,  ^  lb . 

20 

@  25 

18 

a  25 

W  oodcock.19  pair . 

60 

@  75 

75 

a  70 

Partridge,  Tft  pair . 

— 

®  - 

90 

©  1  25 

Snipe,  per  rloz . 

— 

@  — 

60 

@  2  00 

Pigeons,  $  doz . 

25 

®  1  75 

75 

0  1  75 

Grouse,  19  pair . 

— 

©  - 

87%@  1  00 

A  iMM.Ks,  IN  barrel . 

i  oo 

@  3  00 

75 

0  2  25 

Pears,  19  bbl . 

1  50 

@  3  50 

I  00 

@  4  C0 

derate . 

1  25 

0  2  75 

— 

@  - 

Grapes,  P  ib . . 

— 

©  - 

[) 

a  o 

^  case . 

— 

<3  — 

3  00 

©  3  50 

Whortleberries,  19  box... 

— 

®  - 

75 

@  — 

Peaches,  V  hall  bush,  crate. 

75 

@  1  25 

35 

©  75 

••  $  basket . 

20 

©  1  00 

35 

©  1  25 

Plums,  9  bbl . 

.  — 

<3  — 

3  00 

©  8  00 

Potatoes.  19  bbl . 

75 

0  1  75 

1  00 

©  1  25 

Sweet,  V  bbl . 

3  00 

0  4  00 

1  50 

©  2  75 

Turnips  19  bbl . 

75 

@  1  00 

75 

©  1  00 

Tomatoes.  9  box . 

50 

0  75 

15 

@  25 

Brans— IN  bushel . 

1  15 

@  2  50 

1  20 

©  2  00 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond.  $  bu 

70 

@  - 

70 

a  - 

••  new,  green,  bag.. 

1  25 

©  1  75 

1  25 

©  2  00 

Corn,  Green  9  100 . 

— 

@  - 

25 

©  1  00 

Lima  Beans.  9  bag . 

— 

<3  - 

1  00 

©  1  50 

String  Beans,  $  bag . 

75 

©  1  50 

50 

@  1  00 

Broom-corn . 

2%@  6  >4 

2  %@  6% 

Carrots,  19  ion  bunches . 

1  00 

@  2  00 

75 

@  1  50 

Beets,  new,  &  100  bundles.. 

1  25 

@  2  00 

1  00 

©  1  75 

Cab.iagks-^  100 . 

2  00 

©  6  00 

1  50 

@  4  50 

cauliflower,  19  doz . 

1  00 

0  4  00 

1  00 

@  5  00 

Onions— 19  bbl . ■ . 

2  50 

©  3  25 

1  25 

©  2  50 

Squash,  9  bbl . 

50 

0  75 

60 

@  75 

*”  striped,  per  doz . 

— 

©  - 

1  00 

@  1  50 

Cucumbers,  9  199 . 

25 

@  50 

30 

@  1  12 

Watermelons,  19  100  . 

5  00 

@25  00 

3  00 

@15  00 

Muskmelons,?!  bbl . 

59 

@  2  00 

20 

0  1  25 

Egg  Plants,  19  bbl . 

1  50 

©  2  00 

50 

@  1  25 

Okra,  9  100 . 

12 

©  18 

10 

a  is 

Breadstuff  movements  have  been  on  a  grand  scale  since 
our  last,  especially  in  Wheat  and  Corn,  which  have  been 
very  freely  dealt  in,  largely  for  export  and  on  specu¬ 
lative  account,  leading  to  decided  buoyancy  in  values, 
with  reports  of  frequent  changes.  Winter  Wheat*  has 
been  unusually  brisk,  at  materially  advanced  prices,  but 
closing  rather  under  the  highest  figures  of  the  month.  Red 
Wheat  constituted  the  prominent  feature  in  the  transac¬ 
tions,  having  been — of  the  winter  grades — in  most  liberal 
supply.  White  and  Amber  grades  have  been  offered  with 
reserve,  and  wanted,  chiefly  by  shippers.  Spring  Wheat 
has  been  fairly  aclive,  closing  at  a  notable  improvement. 
Considerable  sales  of  new  crop  Spring  are  report¬ 
ed,  mainly  forward  delivery.  A  brisk  trade  has  been 
noted  in  Corn,  which  has  advanced  sharply,  and  closed 
firmly.  White  Corn  has  been  very  s  arce.  Rye  and  Oats 
have  attracted  more  attention,  and  left  oft'  with  an  up¬ 
ward  tendency.  Barley  has  not  yet  been  in  much  re¬ 
quest,  and  buyers  and  sellers,  even  for  forward  delivery, 
have  been  wide  apart  in  their  views.  Flour  has  been  in 
good  request,  at  stronger  prices  . .  .In  the  Provision  line, 
business  has  been  fairly  active,  with  Hog  Products  ruling 
firmer;  Beef  also  steadier;  Cheese  decidedly  higher,  ad¬ 
vancing  within  the  past  week,  on  the  finest  makes, 
fully  2  cts.  per  lb.  ;  and  Butter,  likewise,  somewhat 
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dearer _ Cotton  has  been  in  more  demand,  at  buoyant 

prices,  closing  irregularly _ Hops  have  been  moderately 

active,  new  crops  attracting  a  fair  share  of  attention, 

within  our  range _ Wool  has  been  favoring  sellers,  who 

have  not  been  urgent,  in  their  offerings  of  domestic  pro¬ 
duct,  with  an  active  inquiry  noted _ Tobacco  in  fair  re¬ 

quest  at  steady  figures...  Naval  Stores  and  Petroleum 
rather  more  sought,  after,  and  the  latter  qn  ted  firmer,  but 
leaving  off  heavily _ Seeds  in  more  demand,  but  varia¬ 

ble  in  price. . .  .Hay  and  Straw  firm  and  wanted. . .  Ocean 
Freights  have  declined,  on  a  less  urgent  inquiry  from 
nearly  all  sources  for  accommodation.  The  main  call  has 
been  from  the  grain  trade,  and  largely  for  the  Continent. 


.liew  Vork  IjI ve-Sloelc  liiirkcts. 


RECEIPTS. 


week  ending  Beeves. 

Aug.  18 . ..12,889 

Aug.  25 . 12,304 

Sept.  I  . 13,034 

Sept.  8 . 11,131 

Total  for  4  Weeks.  .59,3.58 
do.forprev.o  lPeet.s64,llt 


Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

290 

4.949 

38,734 

18,129 

498 

4,427 

30,775 

28,942 

230 

4,191 

36,668 

26,708 

147 

3,822 

35,352 

23,873 

865 

17.389 

141,529 

97,652 

891 

22,053 

164,735 

96,757 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheen.  Swine. 

Averaqe  per  Week., . 11,839  216  4,317  35,382  24,413 

do.  do.  last  Mouth  ..12,822  178  4,411  32,947  19,351 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month  .11,412  72  4,712  35,741  27,347 


The  prices  for  the  past,  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 


week  ending  Range. 

Aug.  18  _ 7  @10%c. 

Ang.  25 . 65f.vi.10Xc. 

Sept.  1 . 6X@10&c. 

Sept.  8 .  6%@10%c. 


Larger  Sales. 

A  ver. 

8^©  9%c. 

9  c. 

8 'A®  9'^c. 

9  c. 

8%©  9%c. 

8%c. 

7%@  9%c. 

S%c. 

Beeves. — The  export  trade  in  cattle  and  meat  is  now 
so  much  of  a  settled  business,  that  it  goes  on  without 
calling  for  notice  ;  yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  week 
the  past  month,  the  shipments  reached  over  2,000  head  of 
live  cattle,  3,140  quarters  of  beef,  1,619  live  sheep,  and 
607  carcasses  of  mutton.  These  enormous  shipments  are 
not  without  an  effect  on  the  home  market.  The  market 
has  been  dull,  and  after  considerable  fluctuation,  finally 
settled  down  at  a  reduction  of  14c.  per  lb.,  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  still  downwards.  The  dressed  meat  market  has 
given  way,  and  live  stock  felt  the  effect  seriously.  At  the 
close  of  our  report, the  sales  failed  to  clear  the  yards,  and  a 
depressed  feeling  was  general  among  sellers.  Closing 
prices  were  :  6%  ©  7c.  per  lb.  for  rough  stock  of  500  lbs. 
to  the  100  ;  7X  @  10c.  per  lb.  for  common  to  good  natives 
of  55  to  56  lbs.  to  the  100  lbs.  ;  and  10%  @  10%  c.  for  extra 

57  lb.  cattle Cows.— The  demand  for  cow’s  has  been 

dull,  and  prices  low ;  $20  to  $30  has  been  paid  for  common 
cows,  and  $50  for  the  best  ..Calves. — A  dull  market 
has  ruled  the  month,  but  prices  have  not  given  way,  and 
also  without,  change  at  2%  @  3c.  per  lb.  for  buttermilk 
calves,  4  @  5%  for  choice  veals,  and  6  ®  6%c.  per  lb.  for 
extra  calves,  live  weight. .  ..Sheep. — Business  has  been 
steady  and  prices  well  sustained  until  the  close,  when 
stock  became  hard  to  work  off,  especially  lambs.  Butch¬ 
er’s  sheep  sold  at  3%  @  4>£c.  per  lb.  live  weight,  and 
shipping  sheep  at  4%  @  5%c.  per  lb.  Poor  to  prime 
lambs  brought  i%  @5!4c.  per  lb.,  and  choice,  o%@,0%c. 

per  lb _ Swine.— The  market  has  been  firm,  with  an 

upward  tendency.  Closing  prices  were  3%  @  4c.  per  lb. 
for  live  ;  no  dressed  on  sale  for  the  past  two  weeks. 

Horse  Market,— The  market  for  horses  has  had 
nothing  worthy  of  note.  There  has  been  some  inquiry 
but  no  sales.  The  foreign  business  has  been  without 
movement,  and  in  England  and  France,  prices  are  lower 
and  the  demand  dull.  A  few  shipments  have  been  made 
of  work-horses,  and  a  noted  racer  and  two  noted  stallions, 
one  a  coach-horse,  and  the  other,  a  heavy  work-horse  of 
2000  lbs.  weight,  have  been  imported  to  go  to  Michigan. 
The  outlook  for  a  largely  increased  foreign  business  is 
very  bright,  and  the  promise  of  profitable  rearing  of 
large  and  good  horses  by  American  farmers,  to  supply 
the  demand,  is  very  apparent. 


Prices  of  Feed. 


Bran,  per  ton . $16.00@$18.f0 

Middlings,  per  ton . .  19.00@  20.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton . 21.00®  23.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  per  ton .  35.00@  40.00 

Cotton-seed-meal,  per  ton .  26.00@  — 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  ft . . . .  2®  3 


Prices  of  Fertilizers, 


Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  @0k.c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  44  per  cent)  per  lb _  3  @3 %c. 

do.  do.  (potash  27M  per  cent)  per  lb..  l%@l%c. 
German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton.$!5.00@18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  2  ®2«c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4c.@4%c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb .  4c.@4%c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent)  per  ton . $40.00@45.00 

No.l.  Pernv.  GnanolO  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  $  ton. .$56.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47  50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  ton,  cargo  K  56.00 

do  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.00  p.  c. .  65.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  $  ton . .  —  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  llaw  Bone,. .  .55.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1.000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils)  per  1,000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  “A”  Brand,  (wheat)  $  .000  lbs.  10.00 


do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton . 42.00 

do.  do.  d.o.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure .  do.  35.00 

Stock'bridge  Rye  Manure,  per  ton  45.00 

“  Wheat  do  do  45.00 

“  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

“  Turnip  Manure,  per  ton .  50.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton .  33.00 

Baugh’s  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  ton..  45.00 

Walton,  Whann  &  Co.'s  llaw  Bone  Phosphate _  40.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton. .  .  8.00 


Why  Premiums  are  Offered, 

THE  “THEORY”  OF  IT. 

This  is  very  simple.  In  most  depart¬ 
ments  of  business,  publishing  included, 
it  is  customary  to  employ  agents  to  carry 
on  and  extend  the  business  at  different 
points,  and  to  pay  them  by  salary  or  com¬ 
mission.  This  Journal  circulates  so  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  the  profits  on  individual 
subscriptions  are  so  small,  that  a  system 
of  agencies  is  impracticable,  though  it 
is  convenient  to  most  subscribers  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  to  the  publishers,  to 
have  some  one  or  more,  in  each  locality 
who  will  receive  and  forward  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  solicit  new  names.  On  this 
account,  the  Publishers  invite  everybody 
so  disposed,  to  act  as  voluntary  agents 
in  gathering  and  forwarding  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  both  old  and  new  readers. 
As  a  return  for  such  friendly  aid,  they 
have  annually,  for  over  20  years  past, 
offered  a  list  of  good  Premium  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  etc., — not  to  add  to  the 
value  or  attractiveness  of  the  Journal 
itself,  which  is  good  enough  and  offer¬ 
ed  low  enough,  but  as  rewards  or  re¬ 
muneration  to  those  who  voluntarily  give 
any  time  or  attention  to  promoting  its 
interests  or  circulation.  These  premium 
articles  are  just  as  good  as  money,  for 
use,  or  for  sale  even,  while  by  special  fa¬ 
cilities,  by  large  cash  and  wholesale  pur¬ 
chases,  by  advertising  arrangements, 
etc.,  the  Publishers  are  able  to  offer  in 
these  articles  much  higher  rewards  than 
could  possibly  be  given  in  money. 


Larger  than  Ever— This  Year 

the  collection  of  Premium  Articles  is 

« 

much  larger,  more  varied,  and  more 
valuable  than  ever  before,  and  they  are 
also  offered  on  much  more  liberal  terms. 
There  will  be  something  of  interest,  and 
something  to  be  readily  obtained  by 

Every  Subscriber  (oia  or  ¥ew) 

by  simply  inviting  one  or  more  friends 
or  neighbors  to  unite  with  him  in  becom¬ 
ing  a  subscriber  to  this  Journal.  Our 
older  subscribers  can  well  judge  whether 
those  thus  invited  or  induced  to  be¬ 
come  readers  will  he  benefited  thereby. 

Those  not  caring  to  secure  any  article 
as  a  premium  can  share  in  the  general 


premium  benefits,  as  explained  on  page 
410,  in  last  column.  We  respectfully 

Invite  all  onr  Present  Eeaders, 

and  any  others  who  may  chance  to  see 
this,  to  carefully  examine  pages  409  and 
410,  also  the  Book  offers  on  page  412, 
believing  that  they  will  each  find  some¬ 
thing  of  interest.  They  will,  of  course, 
enjoy  looking  over  the  illustrations  and 
descriptions  on  pages  411  to  440,  as 
there  are  many  new  and  most  desirable 
things, — some  of  them  never  before 
brought  before  the  general  public. 

A  Long  Year.— -See  This. 

Advantage  in  Subscribing  MOW. 

Every  new  subscriber  coming  this 
month  (October)  will  be  entered  at  once 
for  1880,  and  receive  the  numbers  for 
November  and  December  without  extra 
charge.  This  applies  to  all  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  whether  single,  in  Premium 
lists,  or  otherwise.  So  there  will  he  a 
gain  in  being  enrolled  at  once  for  1880. 
(Those  arriving  in  November,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  free  for  December.) 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  inc’vding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  leant  of  room  elsewhere. 


A  Capital  Time  to  get  Books  very  Easily, 

—An  old  adage  well  says  that  the  evil  one  always  finds 
employment  for  idle  hands.  The  same  is  equally  true  as 
to  idle  brains.  A  few  good  books  in  a  house  will  save 
many  n  child  from  a  worthless,  if  not  a  disastrous  life,  and 
make  him  an  intelligent,  thinking,  useful  citizen.  Then, 
reading  and  thinking  pays  every  worker,  in  every  calling. 
Reading  the  thoughts  of  others,  awakens  new  thoughts 
and  plans  in  the  reader’s  own  mind.  Every  farming  com* 
munity,  however  small,  ought  not  only  to  have  a  Circulat¬ 
ing  Library  of  General  Books,  but  especially  one  of  Books 
on  Farming,  Gardening,  Animals  and  their  treatment, 
on  various  crops,  etc.  Even  a  few  books  thus  going  from 
hand  to  hand,  will  do  a  world  of  good.  To  help  in  this 
direction,  onr  Publishers  have  gathered  a  choice  collec¬ 
tion  of  books,  as  described  on  pages  412  to  415,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  to  supply  them  on  specially  favorable  terms.  It 
will  be  an  easy  matter  for  one,  or  for  a  few  to  unite,  and 
gather  ten  or  more  subscriptions,  and  thus  not  only  all 
have  (his  Journal  from  now  to  the  end  of  1S80,  but  also 
secure  Ten  Dollar’s  worth  of  Books,  and  as  many  more 
dollar’s  worth  as  there  are  additional  members  of  the 
club.  It  is  certainly  worth  looking  into. 

Tlje  CSei-inan  Edition. — All  the  principal  a,  _- 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 
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An  Interesting  Supplement. 

The  usual  October  descriptions  aud  illustrations  of  a 
considerable  variety  of  useful  and  desirable  articles  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  is  greatly  enlarged 
this  year.  Our  readers  will  find  in  this  department 
(pages  407  to  44(1)  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information, 
and  the  answers  to  a  multitude  of  queries  in  regard  to 
what  to  select  for  their  own  use,  and  for  Holiday  and 
other  presents.  On  account  of  the  large  number  of  ex¬ 
tra  pages  required,  and  the  difficulty  of  enclosing  them 
in  the  ordinary  cover,  we  have  put  them  in  a  separate 
Supplement  Cover,  though  these  pages  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  present  number,  and  should  be  pre¬ 
served  for  binding  with  it  for  future  reference. 

Figures  That  Make  Glad. 

While  travelling  some  6,000  miles  through  the  great 
West,  during  June,  July,  and  August,  and  seeing  the 
tnillions  of  acres  of  ripening  wheat,  which,  with  the  in¬ 
creased  area,  indicated  much  more  than  an  average  yield, 
and  the  corn  crop  so  vast  and  promising  beyond  any¬ 
thing  we  had  ever  witnessed  in  many  previous  journeys, 
this  mental  query  very  often  arose:  If  this  wheat  is  all 
gathered  safely,  and  these  wonderful  corn-fields  escape 
early  autumnal  frosts,  what  will  we  do  with  it  all  ?  Well, 
this  is  September  17th,  and  the  wheat  was  mainly  gath¬ 
ered  in  good  condition,  and  now  the  corn  crop  is  safe  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  most  northern  localities— entirely  safe  in 
the  great  corn-growing  regions.  What  we  will  do  with 
it,  is  being  daily  answered.  On  Saturday  last,  six  great 
Steamships  sailed  for  Europe,  loaded  down  with  the 
products  of  our  fields,  and  hundreds  of  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels  have  gone  before,  aud  will  continue  to  go 
for  many  weeks  to  come. 

The  'London  Economist,”  figures  up  that  England 
alone  will  need  to  buy  146,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
from  abroad  this  year.  France  is  in  the  market  for 
50,000,000  bushels  more.  The  other  grain-produc¬ 
ing  countries  have  less  surplus  than  usual,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  requirements  of  both  Great  Britain 
and  France  will  necessarily  be  drawn  from  our  country. 
The  receipts  of  gram  at  the  four  Ports  of  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  this  year,  up  to  Sep¬ 
tember  10th,  were  100,453,  554  bushels,  against  146  267,- 
408  bushels  for  the  same  time  last  year,  an  increase  this 
year  of  20,186,146  bushels.  Every  conveyance,  from 
the  West  to  the  seaboard,  is  actively  employed,  aud  will 
he  for  some  time  to  come. 

Already  $30, 000,000  of  gold  have  been  sent  here 
from  Europe  ;  and  not  less  than  $25,008,000  of  currency 
have  gone  from  New  York,  West,  to  “  move  the  crops,” 
in  addition  to  the  funds  already  there,  and  the  exchange 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  foreign  gold  has  replaced  the 
currency  thus  sent  away,  and  supplied  the  wmts  of  New 
York  business  men.  The  unusual  demand  for  food  abroad, 
will  draw  more  largely  than  ever  before  upon  our  corn 
crop,  taking  away  a  good  deal  of  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  an  unwieldy,  unconsumable  surplus.  Vast 
sums  more  of  foreign  gold  will  yet  be  shipped  here. 

The  great  excess  of  exports  over  imports  during  two 
years  past  have  so  largely  cancelled  our  foreign  indebted¬ 
ness,  and  repurchased  our  bonds  previously  sold  abroad, 
that  with  our  improved  credit,  few  more  of  these  bonds 


give  figures  that  will  prepare  us,  as  a  people,  to  join  in  a 
'lhanksgiving  such  as  has  not  been  possible  before  in  a 
score  of  years. 


A  Special  ILand  IPreiniiiiw  for  Subscribers. 

— Since  our  regular  Premium  list  went  to  press,  we  have 
completed  arrangements  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sentEighty  Acres  of  fine  land  in  Iowa  to  the  individual 
who  forwards  us  Eight  Hundred  Subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each.  It  is  situated  two 
miles  from  the  border  line  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  is 
about  five  miles  from  Bigelow.  Minnesota,  which  is  a 
station  on  the  main  line  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
railroad.  The  land  is  rolling  and  the  soil  is  of  a  deep 
rich  loam.  This,  like  other  lauds  along  the  St.  Paul  and 
Sioux  City  road,  is  admirably  adapted  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  above  farm  can  be  purchased  for  $600. 

The  Window  Flower  harden,  is  the  title 
of  a  work  by  Julius  J.  Heinrich,  a  practical  florist,  which 
giv  s  in  a  familiar,  yet  concise  manner,  plain  directions 
for  cultivating  window  plants.  The  great  trouble  with 
the  majority  of  works  of  this  kind  is  that  they  aim  at 
too  much,  and  by  treating  of  a'large  number  of  plants, 
confuse  the  novice.  Mr.  Heinrich  very  judiciously  selects 
a  few  plants,  such  as  are  generally  popular,  and  of  which 
the  culture  is  not  difficult,  and  gives  simple  directions, 
which,  if  followed,  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  success.  In 
view  of  the  increasing  taste  for  window  gardening  there 
has  arisen  a  deman  1  for  various  appliauces,  such  as  win¬ 
dow  boxes,  brackets,  etc.,  to  meet  whichan  entirely  new 
branch  of  manufacture  has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years.  V, 
This  work  describes  these  new  fixtures  and  their  uses, 
and  gives  illustrations  of  many  of  them.  The  work  con¬ 
tains  a  large  number  of  engravings,  and  we  are  confident 
that  it  w’ill  be  acceptable,  and  prove  valuable,  to  a  vast 
number  of  lovers  of  plants  and  their  culture.  Published 
by  the  Orange  Judd  Company.  Sent  by  mail  for-75  cts. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

Nothing  rs  more  surpris¬ 
ing  to  us,  after  all  we  have 
written  concerning  Wall  St. 
schemes,  than  to  receive 
month  after  month  almost 
daily  inquiries  concerning 
the  parties  who  send  out  at¬ 
tractive  circulars  to  induce 
people  to  invest  in  stock 
speculations.  So  far  as  we 
have  inquired,  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  business 
have  a  large  bank  account, 
and  as  we  have  never  heard 
anything  to  the  contrary, 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
do  all  that  they  agree  to  do. 
The  trouble  is  not  that  the 
parties  are  unreliable,  but 
that  the  business  is  risky. 
We  have  often  said,  and  re¬ 
peat  once  more,  that  the 
risks  in  stock  speculation  arc  such  that  in  business  cir¬ 
cles  no  one  engaged  in  regular  business  can  be  known  to 
speculate  in  stocks  without  greatly  injuring  his  credit. 
That  large  sums  are  made  in  stock  speculations,  we  ad¬ 
mit— so  they  are  made  on  horse  races.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  these  attractive  circulars  should  have  no  attraction 
for  any  reader  of  the  Ainerican  Agriculturist — at  least  for 
no  farmer— unless  he  has  money  that  he  had  as  lief  lose 
as  not.  So  far  as  we  have  inquired,  those  who  seiftt  out 
the  circulars  do  not  belong  to  the  Board  of  Brokers.  One 
of  this  Board  said  to  us,  “  If  your  readers  ham  money  to 
lose ,  why  don't  they  send  it  to  us,  and  let  us  lose  it  in  a 
legitimate  way”?  That  is  the  way  the  matter  is  looked 
upon  by  one  who  has  been  in  Wall  St.  these  many  years. 

HASTY  COMPLAINTS. 


HE  DOESN’T  KEEP  ANY  MORE — HE  IS  KEPT  ! 


Kingsland  wrote  just  one  letter  too  many  when  ho 
stirred  up  a  corresponueni  m  u.  M.  Copeland,  Esq.,  at 
Brockton,  Plymouth  Co.,  Maos.,  as  we  learn  from  the 
“  Brockton  Enterprise.”  To  judge  from  their  paper,  the 
Brocktonians  are  wide-awake  people,  and. they  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  fooling  with  the  sympathies  of  surviving  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends.  When  Mr.  Copeland  learned  that  a 
friend,  W.  S.  Green,  Esq.,  was  about  to  visit  San  Frau- 
cisco,  he  gave  Mr.  Green  the  letter  from  Kingsland,  with 
a  request  that  lie  look  the  matter  up.  and  learn  more 
about  Iris  dear  departed  namesake.  Green,  like  “the 
course  of  empire,”  westward  took  his  way.  At  'Frisco 
he  hunted  for  Kingsland  and  his  hotel  ;  finding  neither, 
he  sought  help.  Detective— search— arrest— trial— con¬ 
viction— sentence— and  if  for  the  next  two  years  people 
from  Attleborough  and  from  Brockton  go  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  die  at  hotels,  there  will  be  no  sympathizing 
Kingsland  to  write  to  surviving  friends  for  that  “  $30 
for  board  and  attendance.” 

There  has  recently  been  advertised  far  and  wide  the  so 
called 

“SOLARQRAPH  WATck,” 


and  numerous  inquiries. have  been  made  concerning  it. 
It  is  advertised  by  the  “Eastern  Manufacturing  Co.,” 
Rockland,  Mass.,  by  the  “Star  Manufacturing  Co.,” 
South  Weymouth,  Mass.  —  places  to  be  regarded  as 
“  spokes,”  and  at  the  very  “  Hub  ”  itself,  by  one  Slocomb 
in  Boston.  It  is  advertised  in  papers,  and  by  postal 
cards.  Each  advertisement  is  illuminated  by  an  engrav- 
i-  In  the  papers,  this  cut  appears  thus : 

The  advertisement 
is  too  long  to  copy. 
It  states  among  other 
things:  “A  perfect 
time-keeper,  hunting 
case,  and  h  envy 
plated  chain,  latest 
style.  We  warrant 
it  for  five  years  to  de¬ 
note  time  as  accu¬ 
rately  as  a  $100  chro¬ 
nometer  watch,  and 
will  give  the  exact 
time  in  any  part  of  the  world.  ****  For  men,  boys,  trav¬ 
ellers,  and  farmers  it  is  indispensable.  They  are  as  good 
as  a  high-priced  watch,  and  in  many  cases  more  reliable. 


THE  WATCH  IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENT. 


Boys,  think  of  it  1  ****  The  Solargraph  watch  is  being  fast 


introduced  into  all  the  schools  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  is  destined  to  become  the  most  useful  time¬ 


keeper  ever  invented.” — There  is  much  more,  equally  at¬ 
tractive,  all  about  a  watch  to  be  had  for$l.  Wishing  to  be 
able  to  answer  inquiries,  we  sent  for  a  “Solargraph,”  and 


HERE  IS  ITS  REAL  PORTRAIT. 


The  “  Solargraph  ” 
is  a  sort  of  thin  me- 
tall ic  pill-box,  within 
this  is  a  circular 
block  of  wood,  upon 
which  is  pasted  a  pa¬ 
per  sun-dial— a  little 
crooked  piece  of  met¬ 
al  dignified  with  the 
name  of  “Gnomon” 

(probably  because  it 
is  of  no  use  to  no¬ 
man),  to  make  the  the  watch  as  it  is. 

shadow,  and  a  compass  as  big  as  a  half  dime,  complete 
the  “works.”  Then  there  is  a  chain  1  It  is  really  a 
small,  very  poor  sun-dial,  set  forth  as  shown  above 


BY  A  MOST  DECEPTIVE  DESCRIPTION 

to  appear  as  something  else.  It  has  no  “  hunting  case  ” 
any  more  than  a  box  of  shoe-blacking  has.  Its  case  is  of 
some  white  metal,  not  even  gilded,  but  washed  with 
lacquer,  a  yellow  varnish.  Tiie  advertisement  claims  that 
it  contains  V  a  first  class  compass.”  If  “first  class”  means 
unvarying — always  there — this  maybe;  so  far,  ours  has 
“  TINTED  DUE  NOR’  HARP  ” 


will  be  sent  home,  and  gold  must  continue  to  come  to 
pay  for  our  products.  Our  exports  so  far  this  year  arc 
still  largely  in  excess  of  our  imports.  Not  in  many 
years  has  business  in  this,  and  in  most  other  cities  and 
towns  been  so  active  as  now.  Thousands  of  manufac¬ 
tories  that  have  either  lain  idle  or  been  doing  but  little, 
are  now  in  active  operation.  In  short,  look  where  we 
will,  there  is  activity,  cheerfulness,  and  well-founded 
hopefulness.  The  great  Dairy  interest  has  almost  alone 
suffered  through  over-production  and  consequent  un¬ 
precedentedly  low  prices.  But  as  hinted  in  the  Editorial 
Correspondence  elsewhere,  this  will  not  long  continue 
thus.  General  prosperity,  such  as  our  country  has  al¬ 
ready  entered  upon,  will  ere  Jong  extend  to  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  land,  and  reach  every  department  of 
industry.  By  another  month  we  expect  to  be  able  to 


It  nas  several  times  happened  that  we  have  received 
letters  complaining  of  well-known  dealers,  the  parties 
writing  that  they  have  ordered  of,  and  sent  money  to, 
“So  and  So,”  and  have  received  no  returns,  and,  of 
course,  wishing  us  to  show  “  So  and  So”  up  as  “  hum¬ 
bugs.”  Knowing  the  chances  of  error,  our  first  step  is 
to  make  inquiry  of  the  persons  accused.  In  more  than 
half  the  cases  we  have  found  that  the  persons  accused 
have  letters  from  their  accusers,  acknowledging  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  goods,  or  whatever  it  may  be— but  the  persons 
who  complained  have  omitted  to  inform  us,  as  they 
should  have  done  at  once,  that  the  matter  had  been 

adjusted _ In  August  last  we  gave  a  brief  notice  of 

the  revival  of  the  old  “  Hotel  Dodge,”  and  illustrated  its 
method  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  from  R.  V.  Kings¬ 
land,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  a  gentleman  in  N.  Attle¬ 
borough,  Mass  ,  notifying  him  that  a  person  who  regis¬ 
tered  by  the  same  name  had  died  at  the  hole]  kept  by  the 
aforesaid  Kingsland.  But  now  alas  for  Kingsland, 


ever  since  we  have  had  it.  The  whole  thing  is  a  very 
mean  swindle,  about  which  we  would  say  more  were  it 
not  likely  to  be  thoroughly  squelched.  On  the  day  the 
engravings  were  made  for  illustrating  it,  there  came  a 
despatch  from  Boston  stating  that  three  parties  of  Rock¬ 
land,  Mass.,  and  one  Mrs;  Hunt  were  held  by  the  U.  S. 
authorities  in  $1,000  each  for  a  misuse  of  the  mails.  It  is 
alleged  that  they  have  advertised  by  postal  cards  and  let¬ 
ters  the  sale  of  valuable  timepieces  for  $1,  and  in  answer 

to  applications  have  sent  the  “  Solargraph.” _ Inquiries 

are  still  made  about,  the  wonderful 

“CLEAR  OUT  YOUR  STUMPS” 

cia-cular,  of  which  a  quits  full  account  was  given  last 
month.  As  the  method  proposed  to  remove  “  New  and 
old  stumps,”  and  do  it  in  “  the  first  three  months  ”  we 
were  interested  in  the  matter  agriculturally,  but  when  it 
proposed  to  do  it  with  Electricity ,  we  were  at  once  in¬ 
terested  in  it  scientifically.  Ever  since  the  lightning 
made  kindling  wood  of  our  tall  Elm  tree,  we  have  had 
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an  Idea  that  some  one  would  take  out  stumps  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  we  looked  upon  Horton  as  the  “coming 
man.”  There  was  this  difference  though :  our  electricity 
was  to  do  H  with  a  slap  and  a  bang  and  be  done  with  it, 
but  Horton’s  is  only  to  show 
effects  “after  five  or  six 
weeks.”  Horton  had  his  elec¬ 
tricity  tamed  we  thought— but 
at  all  events  we  invested  Sit- 
in  some  of  Wn,  V.’s  Slow 
lightning  —  Slow  I  we  should 
say  so  1  Wo  sent  our  money— 
that  went  quick  enough  — it 
tractor.  always  does  1  —  but  the  way 

fn  which  Horton’s  stump  extracting  lightning  didn’t 
come -in  return,  was  slowness  intensified.  We  didn  t 
count  the  days,  but  it  took  between  two  and  three  weeks 
to  get  ten  miles  or  so.  At  last  we  received  the  stuff— 

“A  BOX  OF  POWDER.” 

Just  think  of  powdered  lightning  ?  Then  the  directions 
that  come  with  it  are  so  plain.  In  fact  they  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  cut— doubly  a  wood- cut'.  That  our  readers 
may  see  just  how  the  stuff  is  to  be  used.  Here  it  is : 

DIRECTIONS. 

“Take  any  common  wire,  make  a  loop  in  the  end, 
wind  around  the  head  of  a  ten  penny  nail — then  drive  in 
a  root  thus  holding  the  wire  tight— see  cut  above— do  the 
same  with  another  nail  in  the  top  of  the  stump,  twist 
Wire  from  the  other  nail  and  drive  it  clear  in  to  the 
head.  Then  take  a  good  pinch  of  the  compound  and 
place  on  head  of  nail  in  the  top  of  the  stump.  This  will 
commence  to  act  as  soon  as  it  is  moistened.  After  five 
or  six  weeks  if  the  bark  does  not  show  a  decay,  apply 
another  pinch  in  the  same  place— always  drive  the  nail 
in  the  top  where  there  is  a  depression  or  rough  place  and 
as  near  the  center  as  possible — ihe  rough  portion  will 
hold  the  compound  and  prevent  its  loss— by  following 
the  above  strictly,  will  do  the  work  perfect..” 

If  after  five  or  six  weeks  the  electricity  don’t  work, 

“  apply  another  pinch.”  *  *  “  By  following  the  above 
strictly  will  do  the  work  perfect  ” — which  we  suppose 
means  “perfectly.”  The  work  most  likely  to  be  “per¬ 
fectly  ”  done  is  to 

FOOL  WHOEVER  TRIES  IT  OUT  OF  HIS  MONET  AND  HIS 
TIME.  • 

This  is  no  improvement  on  the  Arkansas  method. 
We  once,  in  Texas,  heard  a  Missourian  and  an  Arkansan 
badgering  one  another  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  peo-% 
pie  of  their  respective  States.  Said  the  Missourian^ 
“Your  people  in  Pike  County,  Ark.,  are  too  lazy  to  cut 
firewood.  You  lay  an  iron  wedge  up  in  the  crotch  of  a 
tree  and  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  lightning  to  come  and 
strike  it.”  But  what  is  this  wonderful  Powder.?  We 
are  not  quite  through  with  it  yet,  and  will  tell  of  the 
marvellous  stuff  at  another  time. . . .  We  have  on  various 
occasions  shown  the  various'  tricks  resorted  to  for 

PROCURING  NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES. 

There  is  one  that  the  Postal  authorities  should  look 
after.  The  proprietor,  of  a  quack  medicine  proposes  to 
Postmasters  to  send  a  Boston  weekly  paper  for  three 
months  “  to  all  Postmasters  who  furnish  a  list  of  persons 
receiving  mail  at  their  offices.”,  A  sheet  ruled  and  with 
printed  heading  is  furnished  for  the  Postmaster  to  sign 
and  fill  out.  Some  Postmasters,  instead  of  filling  the 
sheet,  send  it  to  us.  They  would  do  better  to"  send  it  to 
the  General  Post  Office.  We  are  surprised  that  the 
“  Manager”  of  the  paper,  usually  regarded  as  a  respectable 
one,  should  be  a  party  to  this  attempt  to  flood  the  coun¬ 
try  with  quack  medicine  pamphlets.  ..  .We  some  months 
ago  showed  up 

.“  THE  DICTIONARY  HUMBUG.” 

Parties  in  different,  parts  of  this  country  and  Canada, 
offering  to  send  for  a  fraction  of  a  dollar  (price  variable), 
a  Dictionary  claimed  to  be  worth  §6.00  or  so.  We  have 
shown  that  the  Dictionary  sent,  by  some  of  tliese  adver¬ 
tisers,  at  least,  is  really  not  worth  half  the  price  asked  for 
it.  One  advertiser  of  Dictionaries  does  not  like  our  ex¬ 
posure,  apparently,  as  he  puts  al  the  bottom  of  his  adver¬ 
tisement,  the  following  :  “  ]£s§!t  This  book  contains  more 
than  four  times  as  many  words  and  ten  times  as  many  en¬ 
gravings  as  a  book  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co., 
for  which  they  charge  $1.50.”  Well,  we  shouldn’t  won¬ 
der;  but  our  readers  have  the  old-fashioned  notion  that 
the  value  of  a  book  does  not  consist  in  the  number  of 
words,  but  the  way  in  which  they  are  put  together !  . 

THEY  HAVE  THEM  AT  ST.  STEPHEN, 

New  Brunswick,  Canada — those  Royal  Gift  Soires — and 
monthly,  too.  There  is  a  wonderful  family  likeness  in  all 
the  forms  of  the  Lottery  that  break  out  in  the  Dominion, 
to  the  old  schemes  of  Topeka  and  the  rest.  Can  the  same 
motive  power  be  there?  The  “  Special  Distributions,” 
where  every  “  stool-pigeon  ”  will  be  sure  to  win  a  prize  to 
coo  over,  look  much  like  it.  Our  Iowa  friend  need  not 

regret  that  he  tore  up  the  tickets,  we  have  lots  more _ 

Here  is  just  altogether  quite 

THE  STRANGEST  THING  ABOUT  LOTTERIES 

that  has  happened  to  us.  An  advertising  agent  in  Europe, 
wishes  to  know  if  we  “are  willing  to  enclose  circulars, 


similar  to  the  one  adjoined,  in  your  issue,  one  to  each  of 
your  subscribers.”  The  circular  is  no  less  than  the 

“  GREAT  MONEY  LOTTERY  OF  HAMBURG  !  ” 

which  we  shall  take  special  pleasure  in  warning  people 
to  let  severely  alone _ We  have,  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 

sion,  remarked  on  the  “periodicity”  of  Humbugs, 
that  is,  their  tendency,  like  comets,  to  return  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals.  For  example,  there  was  the 

WHITE  WIRE  CLOTHES-LINE, 

which,  some  10  or  12  years  ago,  was  frequently  presented 
in  these  columns — not  as  being  of  necessity  a  fraud  in 
itself— but  was  made  the  subject  of  various  sharp  prac¬ 
tices  and  small  swindling  games.  It  was  like  meeting — 
not  an  old  friend — but  an  old  enemy,  to  come  across  re¬ 
cently,  in  the  “Montgomery  News,”  Hillsboro,  Ill.,  an 
account  of  a  clothes-liirc  swindler.  It  is  the  old  story  over 
again.  A  complicated  bargain,  of  wire  given  away,  more 
ivire  at  10  c.  afoot,  more  at  5 -c.,  and  still  more  at  2%  c.  a 
foot,  and  when  the  “agent”  had  the  farmer  so  confused 
by  his  glibhess,  with  feet  and  prices,  and  that  he  was  not 
to  pay  for  the  wire  until  sold,  he,  the  farmer,  Mr.  Fath, 
gave  an  order.  In  a  few  days,  the  agent  having  in  the 
meantime  gone  to  take  other  orders,  came  back  to  Mr. 
Fath,  and  wished  his  note  for  $110.00.  Mr.  Fath  couldn't 
see  it;  agent  began  to  be  abusive  and  threaten,  whereup¬ 
on,  Fath,  Jr., goes  for  revolver, and  agent  “  gets.”  Another 
farmer,  Mr.  Hillman,  was  called  upon  and  told  that  Mr. 
Fath  had  given  note  for  $110.00,  and  that  he  must  do  the 
same;  Hillman  refused,  agent  threatened  su  t,  Hillman 
would  have  to  go  to  Chicago  to  defend  himself,  would 
lose  his  property  and  all  that ;  Hillman  had  no  Junior  at 
hand  with  revolver,  so  he  yields,  and  at  last  ac¬ 
counts,  was  going  about  warning  the  banks  not  to  buy 

his  note _ We  have  in  this  month's  budget,  two  notes  as 

unlike  as  can  be.'  One  from  Western  New  York,  says . 
“  Many  farmers  in  this  vicinity  are  signing  notes  and  bills, 
and  eventually  coming  to  grief,  but  this  example  does  not 
seem  to  effect  others.  Will  you  not  kindly  write  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  this  subject  for  the  next  American  Agriculturist." 
Goodness  !  what  can  we  do  more  than  we  have  already 
done?  The  other  writer;  this  one  from  New  Jersey, 
says:  “  Why  do  you  keep  liarping  upon  farmers  signing 
notes.  If  some  men- think  they  can  make  a  dollar,  they 
will  sign  anything;  yon  can’t  prevent  them.  The 
best  way  is,  to  let  them  suffer  the  consequences,  and  in¬ 
stead  of, pitying  them,  I  say  1  it  serves  them  right.’  ”  We 
say  :  Farmers  be  careful  always  what  you  sign,  and 
for  a  stranger ,  po  not  upon  any  pretext _  whatever ,  sign 
any  thing — not  even  to  give  your  own  address,  unless  it 
may  be  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 


JCaimit.— “  J.  C.  P.  M.,”  Baltimore,  Md.  This  is  the 
name  given  to  the  mineral  which  is  abundantly  mined  in 
Stassfurt  and  other  places  in  Germany  as  a  source  of  pot¬ 
ash  for  use  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  a  compound  of  Sulphates 
of  Magnesia  and  Potash,- with  Chloride  Magnesium,  and 
some  water.  This  is  one  of  the  most  available  of  Ihe 
known  sources  of  potash  ;  but  only  the  best  grades,  i.  e., 
those  with  the  highest  per  cent  of  potash  are  profitable. 

Poisoned  by  Toadstools.— Two  children  in 
Linden,  N.  J.,  have  just  died  from  the  effects  of  eating 
toadstools,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  is  suffering  from 
1  he  same  cause.  There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  such 
calamities — never  eat  mushrooms  unless  it  is  positively 
known  that  they  are  of  a  harmless  sort,  and  as  only  a  very 
few  persons  can  distinguish  the  poisonous  from  the 
edible,  it  is  the  safest  for  all  others  to  not  eat  them  at 
all.  No  general  rule  can  bo  given  that  will  serve  as  a 
guide  in  selecting  the  harmless  sorts.  The  only  way  is  to 
know  the  good  ones  just  as  one  can  tell  an  acquain¬ 
tance  from  a  stranger  without  being  able  to  tell  why. 

Idiene  for  B-and.— A  few  days  ago,  we  were  in  Sus¬ 
sex  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  while  waiting  for  a  train,  we  found  a 
farmer  loading  lime  from  a  car.  He  pays  9  cents  per 
bushel,  and  about  one  cent  for  freight,  so  that  it  costs  him 
10  cents  per  bushel  at  the  depot.  He  puts  on  50  bushels 
per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  $5,  besides  the  drawing  from  the 
depot  and  spreading  upon  the  land.  The  lime  is  brought 
on  long,  flat  cars,  which  hold  300  bushels,  and  come  di¬ 
rect  from  the  kilns,  about  30  miles  away.  On  any  land 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  undecomposed  vegetable 
matter,  lime  is  of  special  value  to  liberate  the  plant  food. 
Lime  acts  as  a  stimulant  in  facilitating  decomposition, 
but  on  lan  1  poor  in  organic  matter  it  is  of  little  value, 
and  is  not  worth  the  cost.  Lime  of  itself  will,  in  time, 
make  the  best  land  poor  unless  it  is  constantly  supplied 
with  organic  matter,  as  for  example  barn-yard  manure. 

Tli©  Pairs. — As  we  go  to  press,  the  Premium  Lists 
of  fairs  are  still  coming  in;  and  every  mail  brings  us 
letters  of  invitation  and  complimentary  tickets  to  these 
exhibitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  So  long  as 
physical  laws  remain  the  same — one  of  which  is,  that  a 
body  can  not  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time — it.  seems 
imperative  that  we  decline  the  majority  of  the  invita¬ 


tions.  We  are  sorry  that  it  is  not  possible  to  attend  many 
of  these  useful  exhibitions  of  our  prosperity,  as  we 
always  feel  well  paid  in  old  friendships  renewed,  new 
acquaintances  made,  and  information  gained.  To  all  who 
have  sent  ns  letters,  tickets,  premium  lists,  and  other  in¬ 
formation  concerning  their  fairs,  we  tender  our  hearty 
thanks  and  hope  that  in  every  case  the  exhibition  may  be 
a  perfect  success.  It  would  appear  that  more  fairs  are 
held  this  month  than  usual.  In  last  month’s  Fair  List,  a 
large  number  of  October  Fairs  are  given,  and  a  List  of 
other  October  Fairs  will  be  found  on  page  401. 

Itlastlng  Stumps. — Inquiries  are  frequently  made 
by  those  with  land  to  clear  of  stumps  for  some  method 
quicker  than  the  old  one  of  slow  digging,  and  pulling 
with  a  team  of  horses  or  oxen.  We  refer  such  to  the 
January  number  of  1877  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
where  a  full  description  of  the  clearing  of  stumps  and 
stones  by  blasting  is  given,  with  illustrations,  showing 
tlie  method  of  using  the  Giant  Powder  cartridges.  This 
material  is  advertised  by  the  Atlantic  Giant  Powder  Co., 
59  Park  Place,  N.  Y.,  wiio  furnish  full  directions  for  its  use. 

ApSiides  on  Peacli  Leaves.-11  A.  II.,”  Haver¬ 
hill,  Mass.  The  curl  of  the  peach  leaves  sent  by  you  is 
caused  by  Plant  Lice,  or  Aphides ,  an  abundance  of  which 
may  be  found  on  the  inside  of  the  leaves.  The  “larger 
millers”  which  were  seen  hovering  around  these  leaves 
“  lighting,  and  apparently  feeding  some  larvae  within  .the 
curl  of  the  peacli  leaf,”  were  mollis,  not  feeding,  bwi  feed¬ 
ing  upon  the  lice,  or  rather  the  sweet  liquid  which  exudes 
from  their  bodies.  Ants  are  frequently  found  in  abund¬ 
ance  upon  leaves  infested  with  Aphides,  and  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  quite  wonderful  what  care  ants  sometimes 
bestow  upon  the  lice,  protecting  and  providing  for 
them  much  as  we  do  for  a  cow,  horse,  or  other  animal 
which  is  a  source  of  strength  or  of  food  to  us. 

Spreading  Manure. — There  can  hero  waste  in 
spreading  manure  at  this  season  as  fast  as  it  is  made. 
There  is  more  danger  of  waste  by  keeping  it  in  the 
yard,  exposed  to  the  air  and  to  the  washing  by  frequent 
rains.  From  the  time  that  the  manure  is  dropped  until 
it  is  spread  upon  the  land,  it  is  subject  to  waste  by  grad¬ 
ual  decomposition.  When  spread  upon  land,  it  loses 
nothing  by  decomposition,  for  the  soil  absorbs  every 
portion  that  is  liberated  by  this  process,  and  is  washed 
into  the  soil  by  rains.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to 
spread  manure,  if  it  is  needed,  upon  meadows  and 
plowed  ground  as  it  is  made,  both  at  this  time  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  without  fear  of  loss  from  evaporation. 
It  has  been  the,  practice  of  good  farmers  for  some  years 
back  to  keep  the  manure  on  the  surface,  or  as  near  to  it 
as  possible,  and  top-dressing  is  now  substituted  success¬ 
fully  for  plowing  in  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

“Morses  Gnawing  Mangers.”— Mr.  II.  D. 

Stratton,  East  Hampton,  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  .  “  I  have  read  in  the  June  number  of  your  American 
Agriculturist  what  ‘Subscriber’  says  about  ‘Horses 
Gnawing  Mangers.’  I  have  for  Ihe  past  fifty  years  found 
that  horses  kept  up  in  stables  where  they  could  not  get 
at  the  ground  were  apt  to  do  so,  and  I  have  given  them  a 
a  turf  of  good  earth  or  clay  soil,  from  1  to  2  inches  thick, 
and  when  given  to  them  often  I  have  had  no  trouble  with 
their  gnawing  mangers,  and  I  think  if  properly  used, 
there  would  be  less  ‘crib  bite’  of  which  to  complain.” 

Freezing  ami  Thawing.- “  It  is  not  so  much 
tlie  jumping  as  the  striking  which  hurts.”  So  with  a 
tender  plant,  it  is  not  so  much  the  freezing  as  the  thaw¬ 
ing  that  injures.  When  a  plant  freezes,  the  water  of  the 
sap  separates  from  the  thick  material,  often  running  out 
into  the  spaces  between  the  cells.  If  the  thawing  is 
slow,  the  water  will  return  into  the  ceils  and  the  plant 
will  often  sustain  little  or  no  injury,  while  if  the  thaw¬ 
ing  is  rapid  the  return  and  readjustment  is  not  brought 
about  and  the  part  or  whole  plant  dies.  If  a  plant  is 
frozen  it  should  be  “  thawed  out  ”  slowly  and  with  great 
care  by  keeping  it  a  little  above  the  freezing  point.  This 
is  an  important  fact,  and  may  save  many  valuable  plants 

Club-IKoot  in  Cabbages.— M.  Woronin,  an  em 
incut  microscopic  botanist,  lias  been  giving  considerable 
attention  to  the  rather  common  destructive  and  myste¬ 
rious  trouble  among  cabbages,  known  as  Club-root , 
Stump-foot.,  Clubfoot,  elc.  He  finds  that  Ihe  abnormal 
growth  is  caused  by  a  minute  fungus,  to  which  lie  lias 
given  tlie  name  of  Plasmodiophora  brassicce ,  Thin  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  diseased  portions  reveal  the  fungus  with  its 
spores  under  the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope.  As 
the  spores  are  exceedingly  numerous,  the  soil  may  be¬ 
come  infested  with  them,  and  communicate  tlie  trouble 
to  plants  upon  the  same  soil  the  next  year.  A  diseased 
crop  should  not  be  followed  by  cabbages  again.  Only 
healthy  plants  should  be  set.  An  application  of  lime  to 
the  soil  lias  proyeti  of  benefit;  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  trouble  tlie  use  of  sulphur  would  he  likely  to  be  useful. 
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The  Telegraph  Water-Carrier.— In  making 
the  drawing  of  the  pulley  for  the  Telegraph  Water-Car¬ 
rier,  described  last  month,  the  artist  did  not  clearly  rep¬ 
resent  it.  The  pulley  consists  of  a  hollowed  roller  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  a  flange  on  each  side  6  or  8  inches 
in  diameter, fitted  firmly  to  it.  The  pulley  thus  hangs  upon 
the  wire  rope  without  danger  of  running  off,  and  also 
passes  safely  over  the  arms,  upon  which  the  wire  isfitled 
into  shallow  grooves  and  held  with  staples. 

Are  Free-Martins  Fertile?— “W.  S.,”  Iron 
Co.,  Mo.  Free-Martins  so-called,  in  reality  a  twin  pair, 
male  and  female, are  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  breeding. 
Why  it  should  be  so,  when  the  female  is  a  female,  is  in¬ 
explicable  physiologically  ;  but  it  is  said  by  many  breed¬ 
ers  that  such  is  the  fact.  That  the  popular  idea  has  some 
reasonable  foundation,  is  probable,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  it  is  not  of  universal  application.  Many  cases  are 
known  to  the  contrary,  and  the  rule  seems  to  be  that 
when  the  female  twin  is  properly  and  fully  developed, and 
has  the  true  female  appearance  and  form,  she  will  be 
a  breeder ;  and  when  the  supposed  female  has  a  bullish 
look,  she  will  be  found  on  examination,  imperfectly  de¬ 
veloped,  and  consequently  sterile.  A  case  recently  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  noted  Short-IIorn  cow,  Duchess  Lally,  2d, 
which  was  a  twin  with  a  hull  calf.  This  cow,  3  years 
old,  produced  a  roan  heifer  calf,  in  July  last,  by  Gd.  Duke 
of  Kirkledrugton,  2d. 

A  Nebraska  Well.— “L.  S.,”  Red  Cloud,  Mitln. 
The  sub-soil  of  Nebraska  is  generally  sufficiently  solid  to 
retain  its  form  when  excavated,  especially  in  wells,  with¬ 
out  the  protection  of  a  curb.  Open  banks  exposed  to 
sweeping  rains  and  storms,  show  very  little  wear  during 
many  years,  so  that  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  protect 
the  walls  of  wells.  This  is  fortunate,  as  material  for 
that  purpose  is  scarce,  or  not  readily  obtainable. 

Gradual  Change  of  Climate  Through 
Cultivation. — In  making  an  examination  of  the  Wes¬ 
tern  Plains,  several  years  ago,  we  hazarded  the  opinion 
that  the  gradual  spread  westward  of  cultivation  would 
have  an  important  effect  upon  the  climate,  and  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  atmospheric  moisture  by  retaining  the  rainfall 
in  the  soil  and  giving  it  back  again  by  gradual  evapora¬ 
tion,  instead  of  its  sudden  disappearance  from  the  hard 
unbroken  surface  into  the  rivers.  The  expectation  is  be¬ 
coming  verified.  In  Western  Kansas,  the  wheat  and  corn 
line  has  moved  west  100  miles  since  then,  and  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  the  finest  wheat,  and  even  oats,  have  been  growu 
this  year  without  irrigation. 

St  n  billing  in  Wheat. — “  F.  F.  R.,”  Valley  Creek, 
Tex.  Wheat  can  be  “stubbled  in”  by  sowing  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  covering  with  a  light  plow.  Or  the  ground 
may  be  run  through  with  a  cultivator,  and  the  wheat 
dulled  in  with  a  one-horse  drill  which  is  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  sows  3  or  5  rows  in  each  middle.  (This  drill 
is  offered  as  one  of  the  premiums  by  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturists 

Fall  in  Tile  Drains.— “E.  A.  C.,”  Huntley,  III. 
There  is  no  difficulty  to  be  apprehended  in  an  irregular 
fall  in  drains,  unless  some  portion  is  nearly  level.  Where 
a  drain  falls  3  inches  to  the  rod  for  the  first  40  rods,  and 
IK  to  2  inches  for  the  next  40  rods,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  the  deposit  of  sediment,  which  is  the  only  trouble  to  be 
feared  in  any  cjse.  In  draining  irregular  ground,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  some  difference  of  grade,  and  with 
even  a  fall  of  1  inch  to  the  rod,  there  will  be  a  sufficiently 
rapid  flow  to  carry  off  sediment  or  muddy  water.  In  lay¬ 
ing  tiles  where  sediment  is  to  be  expected,  the  joints 
should  be  fitted  as  closely  as  possible,  and  it  might  be 
well  to  even  them  with  a  piece  of  coarse  stone,  ora  rasp. 

Merinos  for  Colorado.— A  car-load  of  100  Merino 
rams  has  recently  been  shipped  to  Trinidad,  Colorado, 
for  the  flock  of  M.  E.  West,  of  that  place.  The  rams  were 
shipped  by  Hon.  E.  Townsend,  of  Pavilion  Center,  N.  Y., 
a  noted  breeder  of  Merinos.  They  cost  $2,550. 

Tuberculosis  In  a  Cow.— “  S.  B.”  Tubercu¬ 
losis,  or  consumption,  produces  weakness,  abortion,  often 
gangrene  and  loss  of  tail,  with  increasing  emaciation.  A 
cow  thus  affected  is  probably  past  cure.  The  following 
may  be  tried  without  harm,  viz. :  give  one  ounce  of  Hy¬ 
posulphite  of  Soda,  with  half  an  ounce  of  Gentian  root 
powdered,  daily,  for  a  month,  then  reduce  the  soda  one 
half,  but  continue  until  a  change  occurs.  Give  bran  mash 
once  a  day  with  a  handful  of  salt. 

Treatment  for  Garget.— “A  Reader.”  Your 
remedy  for  garget  is  not  new, but  has  been  frequently  given 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  ;  this  is  to  inject  with  a 
common  syringe,  or  a  bladder  to  which  a  suitable  tube  is 
fastened,  a  half  pint  or  more  of  a  solution  of  Bi-carbonate 
of  Soda  (Saleratus  may  be  used  as  a  substitute),  and  after 
it  has  remained  in  the  udder  for  10  minutes,  to  milk  it 
out.  It  dissolves  the  caked  milk,  neutralizes  the  acid, 


and  helps  to  bring  away  the  contents  of  the  udder  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  drawn.  Bathing  the  udder  with 
warm  water  with  considerable  rubbing  is  useful. 

Patent  Fences. — ‘‘II.  T.  W.”  The  fence  made  by 
laying  up  rails  between  double  stakes  set  in  the  line  of 
the  fence,  and  wiring  or  fastening  the  stakes  together, 
and  finishing  the  top  by  stakes  and  riders,  can  not  be 
legally  patented,  it  being  a  very  old  and  common  fence. 
The  writer  built  a  fence  of  precisely  that  kind  over  25 
years  ago.  It  is  so  easy  to  procure  a  patent  on  an  old 
thing  in  common  use,  that  much  trouble  and  fraud  occur. 

Cement  of  Floors,  Etc. — “  J.  II.,”  Potter  Co., 
Pa.  The  cement  used  for  concrete  and  for  floors,  is  either 
Rosendale,  Kingston,  or  Newark  cement ;  either  is  now 
worth  about  $1  a  barrel.  Portlapd  cement  is  imported, 
and  costs  about  $3  the  barrel.  It  is  no  better  than  Ameri¬ 
can  cement,  excepting  where  it  is  required  to  set  quickly. 

Salt  for  Hogs. — “S.,”  Grand  Prairie,  Arkansas. 
Hogs  require  a  moderate  quantity  of  salt,  but  they  can 
not  use  as  much  as  a  sheep  without  injury,  because  of  the 
different  character  of  their  intestines  ;  the  swine’s  stom¬ 
ach  is  small,  and  is  easily  affected  by  acid  substances, 
while  the  sheep’s  paunch  is  large,  and  a  large  quantify  of 
salt  may  be  eaten  with  impunity,  as  it  is  largely  diluted 
by  the  half  liquid  contents.  Half  an  ounce  of  salt  may 
be  given  occasionally  to  each  hog,  separately — not  when 
in  a  bunch— otherwise  some  will  take  too  much. 

Mangels  or  Carrots.  — “  W.  D.,”  Greenville, 
Miss.  Mangels  are  more  easily  grown  than  carrots,  re¬ 
quiring  less  weeding,  and  they  yield  more.  Otherwise 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  them.  Mangels  are 
largely  grown,  but  carrots  very  seldom. 

Grass  for  Wood  Got.— “E.  R.  S.,”  Akron,  Ohio. 
A  wood  lot  may  be  seeded  after  the  rubbish  is  raked  up 
or  burned  off',  by  sowing  any  grass  that  may  he  desired  ; 
if  it  is  intended  for  pasture,  a  mixture  of  the  grasses 
usually  sown  will  be  advisable,  but  Orchard  and  Blue- 
Grass  should  form  the  bulk  of  the  seed. 

Soutlidown  or  Cotswold  Lambs.-11  H.," 
Baltimore,  Md.  Butchers  will  always  pay  more  for  a 
grade  Southdown  or  other  dark-faced  lamb  than  for  a 
grade  of  any  white-faced  breed.  There  is  a  reason  for  if, 
besides  the  alleged  stupidity  of  butchers.  Business  men 
who  look  for  profit  are  not  always  stupid.  Black-faced 
sheep  are  descended  from  Southdowns  or  Scotch  sheep, 
and  these  sheep  are  plump,  solid,  and  easily  fatten,  and 
their  lambs  are  like  them. 

Lltne  for  Black  Muck  Soil.— “  G.  A.  P.,” 
Marlboro,  N.  II.  Lime  is  a  very  good  fertilizer  for  black 
mucky  soil,  as  such  soil  contains  a  large  quantity  of  raw, 
undecomposed  vegetable  matter.  In  seeding  such  land 
to  grass,  it  would  be  advisable  to  spread  30  or  40  bushels 
of  air-slaked  lime  per  acre  as  soon  as  possible  upon  the 
plowed  surface,  harrow  it  in  in  the  spring,  and  sow  the 
grass  seed  with  a  thin  seeding  of  oats. 

Preparing  for  Boots.-- “  IV.  V.  B.,”  Warren 
Co.,  N.  J.  Land  intended  for  roots  should  be  plowed  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  may  be  left  rough,  and  manured  in 
the  winter,  ready  for  cross-plowing  in  the  spring.  Roots 
can  not  succeed  well  unless  the  bottom  soil  is  mellow, 
and  deeper  plowing  is  needed  for  roots  than  for  grain. 

Tlie  Disk  Harrow.- “  S.,”  Martin,  Tenn.  The 
disk  harrow  is  a  very  useful  implement ;  we  find  it  rather 
heavy  of  draft,  tut  the  work  done  by  it  is  excellent. 

Washing  Machines  and  Washers. — The 

introduction  of  a  “  Washer”  as  distinct  from  a  “  Wash¬ 
ing  Machine  ”  for  family  use  is  something  comparatively 
recent,  though  not  altogether  new.  In  “Washing  Ma¬ 
chines”  the  fabric  is  filled  with  water  or  suds,  and  then 
forcibly  squeezed  out;  this  is  done  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  from  the  old-fashioned  pounder  to  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  machine — in  all  the  washing  is  accomplished  by 
a  succession  of  squeezes  or  pressing.  In  bleacheries, 
where  immense  quantities  of  fabric  are  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  the  cloth  is  placed  in  an  immense  vat,  and  a 
stream  of  suds  or  other  cleansing  liquid  is  allowed  to 
play  upon  It;  this  liquid,  by  a  simple  contrivance,  is 
made  to  fall  in  a  continuous  stream ;  it  passes  down 
through  the  fabric,  carrying  out  whatever  impurity  it  dis¬ 
solves,  and  rises  again  from  the  bottom  to  repeat  this 
again  and  again,  until  the  liquid  had  taken  out  of  the 
cloth  all  that  it  can  dissolve.  When  this  process,  so  ef¬ 
fective  on  the  large  scale,  was  made  available  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  the  apparatus  was  called  “  A  Washer,”  to  distinguish 
it  from  those  in  which  pressure  and  squeezing  were  used. 
The  “Washer”  is  really  the  “Bucking  Tub”  of  the 
bleachery  upon  a  small  scale,  and  of  this  several  forms 
have  been  offered  during  the  past  20  years  or  more,  dif¬ 
fering  in  producing  the  effect  by  a  more  or  less  simple 
method.  The  style  of  which  we  have  had  special  knowl¬ 


edge  is  the  Robbins’  Family  Washer,  which  accomplish 
ps  the  end — a  continuous  flow  of  soapy  water— in  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  effective  manner.  Were  we  to  stop  just  here,  we 
should  be  overwhelmed  with  inquiries  about  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  Washer.  In  no  other  domestic  labor-saving 
contrivance  so  much  as  in  Washers  and  Washing  Ma¬ 
chines  do  the  makers  have  to  contend  with  the  fact  that 
the  help  won't  be  helped.  There  is  an  ingenuity  of  stu¬ 
pidity  as  well  as  of  intelligence,  and  the  inventiveness 
sometimes  displayed  in  preventing  the  working  of  a  use¬ 
ful  contrivance  would  work  wonders  if  properly  directed. 
So  with  regard  to  this  Washer.  If  left  to  the  sole 
management  of  “  help  ”  that  are  determined  that  neither 
this  nor  any  other  appliance  shall  prevent  them  from 
doing  the  washing  by  “  main  strength  and  stupidness,” 
will  very  likely  not  work.  Every  mishap  to  the  washing 
will  be  ascribed  to  it,  and  all  will  go  wrong  until  it  is  set 
aside.  To  an  intelligent  person,  one  who  is  willing  t® 
adopt  whatever  promises  to  be  a  real  help  in  the  hardest 
of  domestic  labors,  who  is  determined  to  make  it  work 
if  it  will  work,  it  can  not  fail  to  facilitate  washing,  and 
at  the  same  time  save  much  wear  and  tear  of  clothes.. 

Orchard  Grass.— Our  recent  experience  with  this 
grass  has  been  more  favorable  Ilian  we  expected.  Know¬ 
ing  from  former  experience  its  value  for  pasture  and  for 
mowing,  we  have  sown  it  extensively  the  past  two  sea¬ 
sons,  for  soiling  purposes  chiefly.  A  field  seeded  last 
fall  has  been  cut  three  times,  and  will  doubtless  furnish 
another  cutting  in  October.  This  grass  is  largely  grown 
in  Kentucky,  some  farmers  producing  as  much  as  1,000 
bushels  of  seed  every  year.  The  regular  price  in  that 
State  is  about  $1  per  bushel,  which  is  about  one-third  the 
price  it  is  sold  at  in  the  East.  As  this  g  ass  should  be 
sown  thickly,  at  least  3  bushels  to  the  acre  (with  4  quarts 
of  Red  Clover),  the  cost  of  the  seed  is  a  serious  item  to. 
consider.  The  season  for  seeding  is  early  in  the  spring, 
and  a  supply  of  seed  should  be  procured  in  time. 

A  Simple  Stump  Puller.— “F.  A.  W.,”  Morris 
Co.,  N.  J.,  suggests  in  using  the  stump  puller  described 
on  page  338,  September  American  Agriculturist ,  to  re¬ 
verse  the  position  of  the  lever,  and  make  the  ring  the 
fulcrum  in  place  of  the  stump.  This,  he  says,  has  been 
found  the  best  manner  of  using  the  lever. 

*  Founder  or  Lamlnitis.-“J.  A.  C.,”  P.  E. 
Island.  Founder,  or  fever  of  the  feet,  is  caused  by  high 
feeding  and  hard  work  on  hard  roads,  but  many  horses- 
are  predisposed  to  it  by  constitution.  The  usual  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  give  Salts  in  12  ounce  doses,  once  or  twice, 
followed  by  half  ounce  doses  of  Saltpeter,  to  cool  the  sys¬ 
tem  ;  then  take  off  the  shoes,  put  the  feet  in  hot  water, 
baths,  and  give  the  horse  a  rest. 

WeigUt  of  Hay.— “O.  S.,”  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  We 
.  can  not  explain  why  “  Haswell’s  Engineer’s  Hand-Book  ” 

|  should  incorrectly  state  that  216  cubic  feet  of  hay  from  a 
6tack  will  weigh  a  ton,  unless  it  be  that  civil  engineers 
do  not  have  so  much  to  do  with  hay  as  a  farmer  has.  We 
have  weighed  many  loads  of  hay  from  stacks  and  barns, 
and  know  that  Haswell’s  figures  are  wrong.  You  can 
test  it  by  measuring  a  bale  of  pressed  hay,  which  you  will 
find  to  weigh  about  5  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot. 

Lime  and  Superphosphate.  — “ J.  S.  K.,”' 
Adams  Co.,  Pa.  When  lime  has  been  used  for  wheat  the 
present  season,  it  will  be  judicious  to  wait  until  spring 
before  applying  superphosphate.  This  will  avoid  the- 
risk  of  loss  of  the  superphosphate,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  supply  the  crop  in  season  for  its  wants. 

To  Use  Night-Soil.- “F.  A.”  Night  soil  can 
best  be  utilized  by  mixing  with  earth  and  spreading  it 
over  the  fields.  If  the  mixture  is  thrown  into  a  heap 
and  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  air,  it  may  be 
kept  for  some  mouths  without  loss,  and  may  be  Used 
with  good  results  in  the  hill  as  a  fertilizer  for  corn. 

Water  from  a  Syphon. — “  II.,”  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
A  syphon  will  draw  water  from  a  depth  of  24  or  25  feet, 
and  a  foot  or  two  more  with  a  very  smooth  pipe.  Theo¬ 
retically  it  should  draw  water  from  a  depth  of  33  feet 
at  the  sea  level,  but  the  friction  of  the  water  in  a  1  >ng 
pipe  tends  to  reduce  considerably  its  power. 

Dominique-Leghorns. — “  L.  A.,”  Flemkigton, 
N.  J.  We  are  aware  that  this  variety  of  fowl  has  been 
admitted  to  the  American  standard  of  excellence  in  1876 
only  ;  but  this  does  not  make  it  a  breed.  It  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  cross  or  a  sport,  having  the  plumage  of  the  first 
and  the  comb  and  ear  lobes  of  the  second.  If  the  plu¬ 
mage  is  the  most  important,  it  is  a  variety  of  Dominique  ; 
if  the  comb  and  ear  lobe  are  of  more  account  than  the 
plumage,  it  is  a  Leghorn,  but  it  is  a  mongrel,  and  not  an 
established  breed ;  at  least  so  we  consider  it,  and  shall 
hold  to  our  opinion  until  the  matter  is  settled  by  some 
established  poultry  authority.  The  name  itself  sup¬ 
ports  onr  view,  because  it  can  not  be  truly  a  Dominiquc- 
Leghorn  without  being  a  cross,  as  the  name  implies., 
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Winter  Pasture. — Where  the  winters  are  open, 
and  Uie  ground  is  but  rarely  frozen  and  covered  with 
snow,  a  field  sown  with  rye  will  furnish  excellent  pasture 
for  sheep  or  cows  during  the  winter  or  early  spring 
months.  The  rye  is  eaten  off  closely,  but  it  soon  thickens 
np,  and  if  the  stock  is  taken  off  in  March,  an  excellent 
crop  of  grain  may  be  harvested.  It  is  necessary  to  watch 
for  the  production  of  the  sheath  which  contains  the  im¬ 
mature  spike  or  head  ;  when  this  is  found,  pasturing 
should  be  stopped,  as  it  will  not  grow  again  if  it  is  eaten. 

The  “  Welcome  ”  drape.— Mr.  J.  H.  Ricketts, 
of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  whose  marked  snccess  in  producing 
new  varieties  of  hardy  grapes,  we  have  frequently  refer¬ 
red  to,  has  experimented  with  exotic  grapes  with  no  less 
gratifying  results.  We  recently  Baw  and  tested  the  grape 
to  which  he  has  given  the  expressive  name,  “Welcome”  1 
as  that  must  have  been  his  thought  when  he  first  tasted 
its  fruit  It  is  a  cross  between  one  of  the  Hamburghs  with 
one  of  the  Muscats,  we  have  forgotten  precisely  which. 
Tlie  result  is,  to  our  taste,  the  best  exotic  grape  we  have 
ever  tasted.  The  late  A.  J.  Downing  described  one  of  our 
native  grapes,  the  “  Elsingburgh,”  we  think,  as  “  little 
hags  of  wine,”  and  we  know  of  no  better  description  for 
the  “  Welcome  ”  than  to  say  that  its  berries  are  “  large 
bags  of  wine.”  They  are  about  the  usual  size  and  color 
of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but  there  all  likeness  ends.  The 
berries  are  without  palp  or  flesh,  but  melt  away  in  a  rich 
juice,  with  a  refreshing  quality,  as  delightful  as  it  is  rare. 
This  grape  must  be  “Welcome”  to  every  grapery.and  take 
the  highest  rank  among  exotic  grapes  at  home  and  abroad. 

Wool-Growing,  Stock-Raising,  or  Farm¬ 
ing.— “  A  Young  Man,”  Pittsburg,  Pa.  A  youth  is  too 
apt  to  contract  wrong  notions  about  the  facilities  for 
making  a  fortune  in  the  West  It  requires  capital  and 
experience  to  succeed  in  wool  or  stock-growing,  and  at 
least  experience  to  succeed  at  farming.  A  sheep  or  stock 
farm  can  not  be  started  on  less  than  $4,000  or  $5,000,  and 
a  farm  would  require  $1,000  to  begin.  A  youth  might  go 
West  and  work  for  his  board  for  a  year,  and  then  for 
wages  while  he  learns  his  business,  and  in  time,  he 
might  get  into  business  for  himself.  But  only  a  very 
small  proportion  ever  get  rich,  and  it  takes  many  years  to 
become  even  comfortable.  There  is  hard  work  to  be 
done  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East. 

Gang  Plows.- “H.  P.  O.”  Gang  plows  can  not 
well  be  used  in  stony  or  stumpy  land,  or  to  turn  under 
tall  weeds  very  well.  They  are  very  useful  on  level,  light 
soils,  and  where  the  farrows  are  long,  with  few  turnings. 

Change  of  Seed,— “  W.  V.  D.,”  Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  change  seed ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
select  the  best  for  sowing.  Poor  farmers  are  obliged  to 
change  the  seed  because  what  they  grow  is  usually  poor ; 
hence  the  prevalent  opinion  among  such  farmers. 

Fruit-Preserving  Powders.— When  Fruit- 
Preserving  Powders  were  first  introduced,  several  years 
ago,  we  examined  into  the  matter  before  we  would  allow 
their  advertisements  to  appear  in  onr  columns.  We  are 
assured  that  the  composition  is  not  essentially  different 
from  what  it  was  then,  and  what  was  said  concerning 
them  at  that  time,  is  equally  true  now.  The  composition 
of  these  powders  was  given  to  ns  in  confidence,  and  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  state  it.  It  is  a  natural  product 
found  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  and  though  it  posses¬ 
ses  preserving  qualities  in  a  much  more  striking  degree 
than  common  salt,  it  is,  nnlike  that,  with  very  little  taste, 
and  so  far  as  medical  authorities  have  discovered,  it  is 
not  known  to  exert  any  manifest  effect  upon  the  animal 
system  in  largp  doses,  while  in  the  small  quantity  used 
in  preserving  fruits,  etc.,  it  is,  so  far  as  known,  practi¬ 
cally  inert.  We  have  tasted  fruits  and  cider  treated  with 
these  powders — see  advertising  pages— and  have  found 
them  well  preserved  and  without  unpleasant  taste. 

loose  and  Compact  Solis  and  Evapora¬ 
tion.— In  order  to  have  the  greatest  evaporation,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  must  be  constantly  wet.  After  the 
upper  layer  of  the  soil  has  had  its  water  evaporated,  it 
mnst  be  supplied  from  below,  in  order  that  evaporation 
may  go  on.  This  supply  from  below,  depends  upon  the 
capillarity  of  the  soil,  or  in  other  words,  the  fineness  of  the 
pores — the  finer  the  pores  the  greater  the  supply.  A  com¬ 
pact  soil  has  greater  capillary  power,and  when  the  npper 
surface  is  comparative  dry,  will  evaporate  a  large  amount 
of  moisture.  If  such  a  soil  is  broken  up,  and  the  surface 
made  to  consist  of  coarse  lumps,  the  power  to  raise  water 
from  below  is  much  weakened,  and  there  is  less  evapora¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  general  belief  that 
it  is  important  to  keep  a  soil  loose  in  dry  weather,  and 
break  up  any  crust  that  may  have  formed  after  a  shower. 

Octagon  Barns.— “  C.  H.  C.,”  Johnson,  Yt.  The 
octagon  barn  was  originally  devised  by  E.  W.  Stewart,  of 
Buffalo  N.  Y.,  who  could  furnish  detail  plans  if  these  are 


desired.  A  plan  and  description  was  given  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  July,  1876.  The  octagon  shape  gives 
the  most  space  for  the  same  length  of  wall  and  cost. 

Asparagus— Smalley’s  Early  Defiance.— 
There  are  those  who  deny  that  there  are  any  varieties  in 
Asparagus,  and  found  this  opinion  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Asparagus  has  its  sexes  separate,  in  different  plants.  We 
do  not  see  why  this  should  hold  in  Asparagus,  and  not  in 
Hops  and  Persimmons,  the  two  cases  that  now  occur  to 
us  of  dioecious  plants  well  known  as  having  varieties  of 
cultivation.  That  there  are  varieties  of  Asparagus  suffi¬ 
ciently  unlike  to  make  some  more  desirable  for  cultivation 
than  others,  we  are  as  well  convinced,  as  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  cabbages,  though  the  difference  is  not  so 
striking.  The  young,  year-old  plants  of  Smalley's  Defi¬ 
ance,  or  of  Colossal,  are  Very  different  from  the  common, 
and  we  have  a  kind  in  the  garden,  for  which  we  have  no 
name,  that  is  entirely  distinct  at  all  stages,  from  either. 
We  have  been  familiar  with  Smalley’s  variety  for  two 
years,  and  feel  sure,  that  in  earliness  and  in  excellence  of 
flavor,  as  well  as  in  the  proportion  of  each  shoot  that  is 
tender  and  eatable,  this  variety  is  sufficiently  distinct  to 
make  it  desirable  for  both  the  home  garden  and  for 
market.  We  have  not  mentioned  size,  as  this,  more  than 
any  other  character,  may  be  produced  by  high  culture.  In 
this,  it  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  variety. 

Purchasing  Sheep  on  the  Plains.— “A. 
W.,”  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  It  is  always  easy  to  purchase  stock 
ewes  from  flocks  on  the  range,  or  to  pick  them  out  of 
dealers’  stocks  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,Whichita,  Great  Bend, 
or  Abilene,  in  Kansas,  or  Denver,  Col.  The  best  method 
is  to  seek  a  flock  on  the  range  and  pick  out  what  are  de¬ 
sired.  Pure  bred  rams  can  be  purchased  at  Kansas  City, 
or  at  Denver,  from  breeders  who  make  a  business  of  rear¬ 
ing  them  to  supply  flocks.  There  are  good  ranges  to  be 
taken  up  in  South  Western  and  Western  Kansas. 

The  International  Dairy  Exhibition.— 

The  Dairy  Exhibition  held  last  December  was,  as  a 
whole,  a  marked  success.  There  was  some  fault-finding, 
due  largely  to  the  inexperience  of  those  who  managed  it 
rather  than  to  any  wrong  intent.  There  never  was  a  fair 
at  which  every  one  got  the  first  prize,  and  there  always 
will  he  disappointments.  Soon  after  the  last  Exhibition, 
an  “International  Dairy  Fair  Association  ”  was  formed, 
and  its  Board  of  Managers  have  determined  upon  an¬ 
other  fair, which  will  be  held  at  the  same  place — American 
Institute  Building, 3d  Ave.  and  63d  St., during  the  2d  and  3d 
weeks  of  December  next.  More  room  will  be  supplied, 
and  greater  facilities  afforded  in  every  department,  and  it 
is  expected  that  dairy  processes  will  be  carried  on  upon  a 
much  larger  scale  than  ever  before,  and  that  there  will  be 
a  much  larger  exhibition  of  specimen  dairy  cows  and  of 
herds.  The  premiums  are  not  yet  decided  upon,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  amount  offered  will  be  greater  than 
that  of  last  year.  The  Secretary  and  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  is  T.  Mortimer  Seaver,  309  Greenwich  St.,  New 
York,  to  whom  communications  may  be  addressed. 

The  John  D.  Billings’  Horse-Shoe,  if 
it  had  no  other  merit,  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  those 
who  must  have  their  shoeing  done  by  incompetent  shoers, 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  to  be  put  on  cold.  There  is 
no  burning  of  the  foot  to  save  the  trouble  of  fitting  of  the 
shoe.  The  fashion  of  the  shoe  is  such  that  it  must  be 
useful  in  cracked  hoofs  or  those  that  are  otherwise  injur¬ 
ed,  and  are  highly  approved  by  those  who  have  used  them. 

(. Basket  Items  continued  on  page  399.) 
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BY  L.  O.  BOOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 

The  Honey  Crop  for  1879.— Inquiries  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  prospects  for  remunerative 
prices  for  honey  the  present  season.  From  a  quite  ex¬ 
tended  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  honey  produced,  I 

think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that 
prices  will  rule 
better  than  for 
several  years 
past, as  the  yield 
throughout  the 
States  is  less 
than  half  the 
usual  average. 
Besides  this, the 
low  price  of  re¬ 
cent  seasons  has  created  an  increased  demand,  and 
the  foreign  demand  for  American  honey  has  also 
greatly  increased.  There  is  but  little  doubt  but  the  call 
for  best  grade.s  of  both  comb  and  liquid  honey  will  far 
surpass  the  supply.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate 
that  the  best  white  honey  in  single  comb  boxes  will 
bring  26  cts.  per  lb.,  and  the  best  liquid  honey  15  cts.  pet- 


lb.,  at  wholesale.  The  necessity,  hitherto  strongly  Hrged 
in  these  pages,  of  placing  our  honey  upon  the  market  in 
neat  and  attractive  condition,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Extracted  honey  is  at  present  in  greatest  demand,  in  fir¬ 
kins  holding  from  one  to  two  hundred  lbs.  each,  yet  in 


Fig.  2.— CASES  OP  COMB. 


some  markets  it  sells  well  in  jars  or  bottles.  Figure  1 
shows  a  case  containing  one  dozen  quart  bottles.  Figure 
2  shows  three  cases  of  box-honey,  the  largest  containing 
12  section  boxes,  weight,  20  lbs.,  being  the  most  popular. 
In  manufacturing  cases,  use  White  Basswood  lumber, 
and  do  all  work  neatly  and  accurately. 

Proper  Size  of  Opening  Between  Boxes  and  Hives. 
— Rev.  A.  F.  Abbott,  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  :  “  I 
see  in  the  new  ‘Cyc.  Britannica,’  the  suggestion  that  it  is 
best  to  make  the  passage  leading  to  the  honey  boxes,  but 
Via  >n-  wide,  so  that  the  queen  and  drones  may  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  What  is  your  opinion?”...  Coming  from  such 
high  authority,  I  could  wish  it  were  only  a  suggestion, 
bnt  it  will  be  seen  thatit  is  advised  without,  qualification. 
The  exact  language  is  this:  “Before  a  super  be  placed 


Fig.  3.— BOX  WITH  HOLES.  Fig.  4.— THE  SLOTS, 

in  position,  the  crown-hoard  should  be  removed,  and  a 
thin  board,  called  an  ‘adapter,’  substituted;  this,  in 
place  of  the  round  central  hole,  has  near  each  side  a  long 
aperture  3/i«  in.  wide,  which  gives  passage  to  the  work¬ 
ers,  bnt  not  to  the  queens  and  drones,  etc.” _ That  there 

is  an  advantage  in  thus  excluding  the  drones  and  queen, 
particularly  the  latter,  from  the  surplus  boxes,  every 
practical  bee-keeper  will  understand;  but  when,  to  se¬ 
cure  this,  he  must  be  content  with  a  less  quantity  ot  sur¬ 
plus  honey,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  adopt  the  advice.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  the  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  practice  from  time  to  time  in  this  essential  point  of 
giving  the  bees  needed  access  to  boxes,  and  those  who, 
like  Mr.  A.,  are  desirous  of  beginning  right,  may  study 
this  experience  to  advantage.  When  the  effort  was  first 
made  to  secure  surplus  honey  in  boxes,  holes  were  bored 
through  the  top  of  box-hives,  and  boxes  with  correspond¬ 
ing  holes  placed  over  them.  The  tops  of  such  hives  were 
usually  made  of  1-inch  lumber,  and  as  the  boxes  were 
not  supplied  with  pieces  of  guide-comb  to  attract 
the  bees,  they  would  enter  them  with  great  reluctance. 
The  hindrance  arising  from  the  lack  of  free  and  more  im¬ 
mediate  access  to  the  boxes,  soon  induced  the  use  of 
lighter  tops  to  the  hives.  Boxes  with  three  holes  within 
were  adopted,  fig.  3,  and  still  others  used  boxes  with 
slots  cuts  in  them,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  figure  4. 

Still  later,  as  the  different  forms  of  movable  frame  hives 


were  introduced,  many  omitted  the  honey-board  entirely, 
placing  the  boxes  directly  over  the  frames,  with  only  the 
thickness  of  the  bottom  of  the  box  between.  The  ad- 
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vantages  to  be  gained  were  apparent,  and  practical  bee¬ 
keepers  everywhere  soon  availed  themselves  of  them. 
Side-boxing  hives  were  also  devised,  where  the  boxes 
aottld  be  arranged  at  the  sides  of  the  combs,  with  only 
the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  glass  between,  giving  very 
free  access  to  them  (see  fig.  3).  Then  followed  the  sec¬ 
tion  boxes,  the  popular  form  of  which  is  made  with  the 
top  and  bottom  inch  narrower  than  the  sides,  and 
nailed  together,  as  shown  in  figure  5  It  will  be  seen 
that  if  two  or  more  of  these  boxes  are  placed  together, 
there  will  be  an  opening  between  them  of  %  inch  the 
entire  length,  figure  6.  Each  section  is  supplied  with  a 
piece  of  white  comb,  to  attract  the  bees,  and  secure 
straight  comhs.  This  is  the  size  of  entrance  that  is  used 
by  the  majority  of  bee-keepers,  but,  after  testing  different 
sizes  in  thousands  of  instances,  I  find  %  inch  yet  too 
small.  In  experimenting  in  this  direction,  P.  H.  Elwood 
and  myself  made  our  boxes  by  cutting  a  slot  in  both  sides 
of  each  end-piece,  in  addition  to  the  \  inch,  as  shown  in 


Fig.  6. — BOXES  PLACED  TOGETHER. 


figure  7.  and  after  testing  it  largely  by  the  side  of  the  I»- 
inch  entrance  without  the  slot,  found  the  larger  passage  to 
be  much  preferable.  But  the  extra  work  in  preparing  the 
honey  for  market  made  this  undesirable.  Captain  Ileth- 
erington,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  practical  bee¬ 
keepers  in  the  world,  makes  the  top  and  bottom  of  his 
box  but  one  inch  wide,  so  that  when 
placed  together,  there  is  a  space  of 
one  inch  between  the  boxes  the  entire 
length.  I  am  at  present  using  an  en¬ 
trance  7 1 6  inch  wide,  and  would  pre¬ 
fer  it.  larger  rather  than  smaller.  I  am 
aware  that  the  queen  will  occasionally  enter  the  boxes 
and  deposit  some  eggs,  but  in  the  practical  workings  of 
an  apiary,  this  disadvantage  is  hardly  worthy  of  mention, 
when  the  advantage  of  the  larger  entrance  is  estimated. 
I  have  tested  these  different  methods  in  so  many  ways, 
and  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  noted  the  results  so  carefully, 
that  I  feel  justified  in  pronouncing  the  a/16  inch  entrance 
referred  to,  to  be  entirely  impracticable  and  undesirable, 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  attained. 


The  “Grape  Vine”  Raspberry. 

In  a  notice,  in  May  last,  of  a  Raspberry  to  which 
Mr.  Win,  Holland,  Plymouth,  Ind.,  had  sent  out  as 
“A  New  Raspberry,”  under  the  name  of  “Grape 
Vine,”  we  quoted  “The  Evergreen,”  a  Nursery 
paper  published  at  Green  Bay,Wis.,  as  to  its  origin. 
“The  Evergreen”  stated  that  Mr.  Holland  pur¬ 
chased  the  plants  he  offered  as  the  “  Grape  Vine 
Raspberry,”  of  Phinney  &  Co.,  at  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
This  statement  of  the  “Evergreen,”  Mr.  Holland 
denies  in  toto,  and  with  emphasis.  He  gives  in  full 
detail  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the  plants 
in  question,  which  is  in  brief,  as  follows :  Having 
had  specimens  of  leaves  and  fruit  of  a  raspberry  he 
had  never  seen  before,  brought  to  him  from  the 
garden  of  Mr.  John  German,  of  Donaldson,  Mar¬ 
shall  Co.,  Ind.,  and  learning  that  said  German 
would  trade  these  plants  for  apple  trees,  he,  Holland, 
sent  the  required  apple  trees  by  his  grandfather, 
who  returned  with  the  raspberry  plants.  As  this 
account  is  given  with  reference  to  persons  and 
dates  so  minutely,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
history  of  the  method  by  which  Mr.  Holland  came 
into  possesion  of  the  plant,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  “Grape  Vine  Raspberry.” 


Cleaning  Up.— The  season  being  practically 
ended,  and  the  harvesting  being  finished,  it  will  be 
a  useful  work  to  rake  up  the  debris  of  the  harvest 
fields,  gather  the  rubbish  in  heaps,  and  burn  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  insects  and  seeds  of  weeds  which  it 
will  contain.  Potato-stalks  thus  disposed  of,  may 
take  with  them  a  part  of  the  last  brood  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  beetle  ;  and  the  rakings  of  wheat  and  corn 
fields  will  gather  with  them  myriads  of  Hessian  flies, 
Chinch  bugs,  flea  beetles,  and  other  insects,  besides 


the  spores  of  rust  and  the  like.  The  cleaning  up  of 
fence  rows  will  remove  much  rubbish  that  harbors 
vermin.  A  few  bundles  of  corn-stalks,  laid  about 
the  orchard,  will  attract  mice,  which  may  then  be 
destroyed  by  means  of  poisoned  corn-meal  or  grain 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  Sugar  of  Lead.  Cleaning 
around  the  trees  will  also  prevent  the  harboring  of 
mice  and  future  damage,  when  the  snow  covers  the 
ground.  It  is  impossible  to  refer  particularly  to 
every  thing  that  may  be  done,  but  it  may  be  enough 
to  suggest  that  much  useful  work  in  this  way  will 
be  found  during  this  month,  if  it  is  only  looked  for. 


When  to  Apply  Manure. 

The  common  practice  among  farmers  is  to  make 
a  general  clearing  of  the  yards  and  barn  cellars 
once  a  year,  either  in  the  spring  or  fall.  Either 
practice  makes  a  heavy  draft  upon  the  teams,  and 
has  its  disadvantages.  If  this  work  is  done  in  the 
spring,  it  is  when  the  ground  is  soft,  and  other 
work  is  exceedingly  pressing.  If  the  manure  is 
drawn  out  in  the  fall,  and  dropped  in  heaps  upon 
the  field  to  be  cultivated  next  season,  there  is  more 
or  less  waste  by  leaching  and  by  evaporation.  There 
is  a  growing  disposition  among  our  intelligent  far¬ 
mers  to  apply  manure  directly  to  growing  crops,  or 
as  near  the  time  of  planting  and  sowing  as  possible. 
It  is  felt  that  the  sooner  manure  is  put  within  reach 
of  the  roots  of  plants,  the  better  for  the  crops  and 
their  owner.  Manure  is  so  much  capital  invested, 
and  bears  interest  only  as  it  is  consumed  in  the  soil. 

The  barn-cellar  may  be  so  managed  as  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  turn  out  fertilizers  every  month  in  the 
year,  so  that  the  farmer  may  suit  his  convenience 
in  applying  them  to  the  soil.  When  manure  is  not 
wanted  for  cultivated  crops,  it  is  always  safe  to 
apply  it  to  the  grass  crop,  either  in  pastures  or  upon 
meadows  after  mowing.  Top-dressing  is  growing 
in  favor  with  our  intelligent  farmers.  Grass  pays 
better  than  almost  any  farm  crop  in  the  older  States, 
and  the  spreading  of  compost,  saves  the  necessity 
of  frequent  plowing  and  seeding.  By  top-dressing 
at  any  convenient  season  of  the  year,  fields  may  be 
kept  profitably  in  grass  for  an  indefinite  time. 


The  Golden  Eagle.— (See  First  Page.) 

“It  measured  seven  feet  four  inches  from  tip  to 
tip  of  its  wing,”  is  read  of  less  frequently  now  than 
formerly  in  the  local  papers,  where  the  description 
of  the  shooting  of  a  “  Golden  Eagle,  by  our  fel¬ 
low  citizen,  William  Noakes,  Esquire,”  is  recorded. 
To  be  sure  it  was  after  all  only  “Bill  Noakes”  who 
shot  the  eagle.  Why  should  he  shoot  him  ?  Had 
he  no  eye  for  the  beauty  of  his  broad  sweeps  ?  had 
he  no  sense  of  the  grandeur  with  which  the  bird 
soared,  with  scarce  the  movement  of  a  wing,  as  he 
was  filling  the  station  for  which  he  was  created  far 
better  than  the  other  biped,  who,  with  one  move¬ 
ment  of  his  useless  finger,  sent  the  ball,  and  down 
came  our  grandest  bird,  a  blood-draggled,  lifeless 
and  useless  thing — but  then  “  its  wings  spread  over 
seven  feet.  ”  Why  should  he  shoot  him  ?  Why  is 
it  that  everything  that  flies,  no  matter  how  rare, 
how  grand,  or  how  full  of  interest  the  creature  when 
alive,  or  how  worthless  when  dead,  it  must  die. 
We  say  that  the  notices  of  eagle-shooting  appear 
less  frequently,  for  the  good  reason  that  eagles  are 
less  rarely  shot.  They  are  disappearing  year  by 
year,  so  that  in  time  we  shall  only  know  of  them, 
as  we  know  of  the  Dodo,  from  stuffed  species,  and 
when  these  arc  destroyed,  by  pictures  and  a  bone 
or  two.  Even  now  the  Golden  Eagle  is  seldom  seen 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  is  rare  every¬ 
where.  Its  length  is  a  little  over  3  feet,  its  spread 
of  wings  about  7  feet.  Its  general  color  is  dark- 
brown  with  a  purplish  gloss,  while  the  neck  and 
hinder  part  of  the  head  are  light  brownish  yellow, 
from  which  it  gets  its  name  of  “  golden.”  The  tail 
consists  of  12  broad  feathers  which  the  Indians 
prize  very  highly  as  personal  ornaments,  and  who, 
before  they  had  fire  arms,  could  only  procure  these 
feathers  with  great  difficulty  and  danger.  This 
Eagle  is  remarkable  for  its  long-sustained  flight, 
moving  for  hours  at  a  great  height  in  grand  circles 
without  apparent  effort.  It  darts  from  its  lofty 
place  with  great  precision  and  pounces  upon  its 


Fig.  7. 


prey  with  unerring  aim.  Fawns,  hares,  and  other 
small  quadrupeds,  with  wild  turkeys  and  other 
large  birds  are  its  chief  food.  It  takes  its  own 
prey  and  does  not,  like  the  Bald  Eagle,  lay  in  wait 
to  rob  the  more  industrious  Fish-hawk  of  its  food, 
for  which  reason  and  others,  Franklin  is  said  to 
have  regretted  that  this  cowardly  bird  should 
have  been  chosen  for  the  national  emblem  instead 
of  the  Golden  Eagle.  As  this  is  found  also  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  it  is  called  the  Royal  Eagle,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  nothing  “  royal  ”  could  be  tolerated  by  our 
patriotic  forefathers.  Whether  sweeping  through 
the  upper  air  or  standing  upon  some  isolated  peak 
it  is  a  truly  majestic  bird.  Our  artist  has  represented 
him  in  this  last-named  position,  in  the  picture  which 
he  calls  the  “  Eagle’s  Throne.”  As  hereseen  he  may 
well  be  called  the  “  King  of  Birds,”  and  his  air  of 
majesty  should  be  a  sufficient  safe-guard  with  all 
right  minded  persons  ;  there  should  be  a  law  to 
protect  him  from  those  lazy  worthless  fellows  who 
disgrace  the  name  of  sportsman  by  shooting  at 
everything  living  that  wears  fur  or  feathers. 


Editorial  Correspondence.  —  Items  from 
Notes  by  the  Way. 


Dairying:  in  Wisconsin. 

Beloit ,  Wis. — The  remarkable  display  of  butter 
and  cheese  from  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois, 
at  the  International  Dairy  Fair  in  N.  Y.,  last  De¬ 
cember,  was  a  surprise  to  many  Eastern  people,  es¬ 
pecially  to  some  residents  of  the  leading  N.  Y. 
dairy  counties,  whose  products  had  long  held  the 
highest  rank.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Northern  Illinois 
and  Southern  and  Eastern  Wisconsin  have  the  pas¬ 
turage  and  other  facilities  for  successfully  compet¬ 
ing  with  the  entire  dairy  region  of  New  York  and 
Vermont.  I  came  from  Madison  to  this  point  by 
invitation  of  Mr.  Clinton  Babbitt,  proprietor  of 
the  Hemdoka  Stock  Farm,  and  he  and  Mr.  S.  J. 
Goodwin  aided  me  greatly  in  visiting  sundry  farms, 
etc.  Mr.  Goodwin  now  sells  the  milk  of  his  own 
herd,  delivering  it  to  the  consumers  in  Beloit,  at  3 
cts.  per  qt.,  up  to  Sept.  1st,  and  he  finds  this  more 
profitable  than  making  butter  or  cheese  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  prices.  As  he  formerly  took  first  premiums  for 
the  best  butter,  at  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere,  and  was 
called  upon  to  address  the  State  Convention,  I  give 
some  notes  gathered  in  conversation  with  him  dur¬ 
ing  our  twenty  miles  ride  about  the  country. 

S.  J.  Goodwin's  Experience  in  Butter-Making:. 

His  cows  are  mostly  grade  Jerseys,  with  some 
mixture  of  Shorthorn.  The  milk-room,  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  ground  surface,  has  the  ice-house  along  the 
northern  side.  Against  this,  a  lower  space  28 inches 
high  is  constructed,  with  slats  above  for  holding 
ice.  In  this  space,  the  milk  is  placed  in  cans  20 
inches  high  and  8  inches  in  diameter.  These  are  set 
in  galvanized  iron  pans,  4  inches  deep.  The  melt¬ 
ing  ice  drops  down  upon  the  covers  and  runs  down 
over  the  sides  into  the  pans, running  over  into  drains 
when  the  pans  are  full.  This  keeps  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  about  50°,  and  the  cream  is  36  to  48  hours 
in  rising.  After  churning,  and  working  out  the 
butter-milk  thoroughly,  he  salts  with  I  ounce  of 
salt  to  the  pound  for  early  use,  and  1  ounce  to  the 
pound  for  butter  to  be  kept  to  autumn  and  winter. 

BUTTER  A  GREAT  ABSORBENT  OF  ODORS. 

Mr.  Goodwin  lays  much  stress  upon  keeping  every 
thing  neat  about  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  butter 
and  cream  rooms.  The  hand  is  not  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  butter  during  making,  working, 
or  packing.  When  his  butter  was  selling  in  St. 
Louis,  as  “  A  No.  1,”  report  came  that  a  couple  of 
firkins  had  fallen  below  the  standard,  owing  to  a 
little  bad  flavor.  After  considerable  investigation, 
it  was  found  that  the  cover  to  the  wooden  conduit 
or  pipe  that  carried  the  buttermilk  to  the  swine  at  a 
distance,  did  not  fit  quite  tight,  and  the  odor  from 
some  of  the  milk  that  had  soured  along  the  pipe, 
came  into  the  milk-room,  though  so  sliarhtly  as  not 
to  be  perceived  ordinarily.  Attention  to  this,  re¬ 
stored  his  butter  to  its  accustomed  rank.  At  another 
time,  a  light  puff  of  smoke  got  into  the  milk- 
room,  and  deteriorated  a  batch  of  butter.  In  short. 
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any  odors  from  any  source,  will  be  quickly  absorbed 
by  the  milk,  cream,  or  butter.  Even  so  slight  a 
cause  as  the  urinating  of  a  cow  during  milking, 
will  affect  the  milk  more  or  less  by  its  absorption 
of  the  odor.  How  must  it  be  when  cows  are  milked 
in  a  filthy  barn-yard  or  stable,  where  the  air  is  rank 
with  foul  odors  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  much  of 
the  butter  in  market  is  despoiled  of  its  natural  de¬ 
licious  aroma  ?  [The  Manufacturers  claim  as  one  of 
the  valuable  features  of  the  Perfect  Milk  Pail,  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  Premium  List,  No.  185,  that  the  milk 
is  so  enclosed  that  it  is  not  reached  by  any  effluvia, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  freedom  from  filth.] 

Butter  Dairy  of  Lucian  Williams. 

July  25th,  we  visited  this  place  in  the  town  of 
Harrison,  Winnebago  Co.,  Ill.,  where  100  cows  are 
kept,  mainly  grade  Durkams,  about  30  of  them  be¬ 
ing  dry  or  near  calving,  and  70  yielding  milk.  VVe 
believe  he  aims  to  have  about  3  out  of  5  of  his  cows 
come  in  during  autumn.  The  weather  being  dry, 
and  no  extra  feed  beinggiven,  the  yield  of  milk  was 
not  very  large.  The  tally  on  the  black-board  showed: 
night  milking, 720  lbs.  milk  :  morning, 625  lbs. — total 
for  24  hours,  1,345  lbs.,  or  an  average  of  19Vs  Ihs. 
per  cow — about  10  quarts.  The  milk- room  is  cooled 
by  Prof.  Wilkinson’s  process  —  that  is,  a  passage¬ 
way  constructed  deep  under  ground  with  an  open¬ 
ing  some  175  or  200  feet  distant.  The  cool  ground 
reduces  the  temperature  of  the  air  which  rises  into 
the  milk-room.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  inside  the  milk -room  stood  at  68°,  while 
one  outside  in  the  shade  of  a  northern  vestibule, 
stood  at  80°.  Here  was  a  reduction  of  12°  without 
trouble  or  expense  save  the  original  construction 
of  the  underground  passage.  (It  is  claimed  that  by 
having  proper  length  and  depth,  and  making  the 
air-passage  large  enough  to  give  abundant  cooling 
surface,  a  sufficient  reduction  of  temperature  for 
all  ordinary  dairy  purposes  can  be  secured  at  much 
less  annual  expense  than  is  required  to  provide  and 
care  for  the  ice  that  is  thus  saved).  Mr.  Williams 
allows  the  milk  to  stand  36  to  48  hours,  until  it 
turns  a  little  sour,  before  skimming.  He  churns 
every  second  day,  using  a  large,  simple  barrel  churn, 
turned  by  a  single  horse-power,  revolving  slowly, 
and  the  butter  is  1  to  II  hour  in  coming,  the  tem¬ 
perature  being  between  52°  and  55°.  The  butter¬ 
milk  is  drawn  off,  and  plenty  of  water  at  50°  to  52° 
is  poured  in  and  worked  with  the  butter.  It  then 
stands  15  minutes,  when  the  water  is  drawn  off, 
the  butter  removed  to  the  working  table,  and  the 
water  and  any  remaining  buttermilk  are  thoroughly 
worked  out.  Then  i  ounce  to  the  pound  of  Hig¬ 
gins  salt  is  well  worked  in.  It  stands  thus  until  the 
next  churning  day,  or  45  to  48  hours,  when  a  final, 
thorough  working  is  given,  and  it  is  packed  in  fir¬ 
kins.  Care  is  taken  to  have  everything  thoroughly 
neat,  no  hand  to  touch  the  butter,  and  no  odors 
from  any  source  to  enter  the  milk  or  butter  room. 
We  tested  some  firkins  of  different  days’  make,  and 
chalked  them  A 1.  The  butter  yield  averages  about 
1  lb.  to  25  lbs.  of  milk.  He  calculates  on  producing 
during  the  season,  200  ibs.  of  pork  from  the  skim 
milk  and  buttermilk  of  each  cow — including  the 
pasturage  and  final  corn  feeding  of  the  swine. 

J.  G.  Winslow’s  Cheese  Factory. 

This  is  in  the  town  of  Shirland,  Ill.  Mr.  Winslow 
resides  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  10  miles  distant,  but  gives 
close  attention  to  his  dairy  farm,  the  cheese  factory 
being  under  the  management  of  E.  S.  Kiser,  who 
freely  answered  our  inquiries,  and  showed  the  en¬ 
tire  process.  On  the  farm  itself  are  126  cows, 
mostly  natives,  of  which  105  were  in  milk,  receiv¬ 
ing  no  feed  except  what  they  gathered  from  the 
“wild  pasture,”  as  Mr.  W.  called  his  fields — not 
very  “  wild,”  as  this  region  has  been  settled  up  for 
a  score  of  years  or  so,  we  believe,  and  the  cheese 
produced,  was  any  tliingbut  “  wild,”  as  it  was  sell¬ 
ing  at  6  cents,  while  many  were  getting  but  5  to  54 
cts.  The  yield  of  milk  had  ranged  about  1,700  lbs. 
per  day,  in  May  and  June,  but  was  falling  off  in  July, 
and  expected  to  fall  to  1,100  lbs.  during  the  hot 
month  of  August,  or  only  5  to  6  quarts  average  per 
cow.  Besides  the  home-produced  milk,  Mr.  W. 
receives  at  the  factory  all  the  milk  offered,  makes 
it  into  cheese,  which  the  owners  take  at  the  factory 


and  market.it  themselves.  They  also  receive  their 
proportion  of  the  whey.  The  charge  for  .making 
the  cheese  varies  from  11  to  2  cts.  per  lb.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  milk  furnish¬ 
ed.  Owing  to  the  low  price  of  cheese,  farmers 
are  bringing  in  much  less  milk  this  year  than  pre¬ 
viously.  Allowing  10  lbs.  or  5  quarts  of  milk  to 
the  pound  of  cheese,  and  this  netting  only  4  c.  per 
lb.,  is  not  a  very  profitable  business  surely,  and 
would  not  be  followed  if  the  farmers  had  not  the 
cows  and  pastures  on  hand.  Raising  calves  for  the 
Western  plains,  even  in  competition  with  Texas 
cattle,  would  seem  to  be  quite  as  profitable,  so  far 
as  the  cows  and  their  milk  can  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  But  present  prices  are  exceptionally  low,  and 
can  nardly  continue  long.  Either  the  consump¬ 
tion  will  be  increased  by  the  low  rates,  or  enough 
will  go  out  of  the  business,  to  diminish  the  supply 
and  raise  the  market  value.  (It  is  a  rule  with  the 
more  acute  Long  Island  farmers,  to  put  in  a  large 
area  of  cabbages,  etc.,  in  the  season  following  a  large 
yield  and  low  rates,  because  these  are  just  the  years 
when  the  great  majority,  discouraged  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  season’s  experience,  will  go  into  something 
else,  and  thus  leave  the  way  open  for  a  scant  yield 
and  high  rates.  The  frequent  hints  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  given  by  the  American  Agriculturist  in  years 
past,  have  been  adopted  by  many  others,  and  with 
gratifying  results  to  our  readers.) 

PEOCESS  OP  CHEESE-MAKING. 

The  evening’s  milk  is  cooled  over  night,  and  the 
early  morning’s  milk  is  cooled  until  8  o’clock,  A.  M. 
They  are  then  mixed  and  heated  to  84°,  and  the 
rennet  is  added.  After  standing  at  84°  for  about 
one  hourto  set,  the  heat  is  raised  to  98°,  and  stands 
four  to  six  hours,  when  the  whey  is  drawn  off  and 
the  curd  taken  to  the  press.  24  pounds  of  salt  are 
used  to  each  1,000  pounds  of  milk — Michigan  pure 
white  salt.  The  curd  stands  in  the  hoops  under  the 
press  from  3  P.  M.  to  7  A.  M.,  and  is  then  removed 
to  the  packing  room.  The  temperature  of  this 
room  is  maintained  at  70°  and  below,  by  free  cur¬ 
rents  of  air,  the  walls  and  roof  being  made  of 
double  boarding,  with  eight  inches  of  sawdust  be¬ 
tween  ....  The  Rennets  used  are  the  imported 
Bavarian,  when  obtainable,  otherwise  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish.  These  now  cost  11  cents  each.  They  are 
put  in  whey  some  time  in  advance  of  use,  more 
rennets  being  added  from  time  to  time,  those  ex¬ 
hausted  being  removed.  About  one  average  rennet 

answers  for  2,000  lbs.  of  milk _ Coloring  the 

Cheese. — Mr.  Kiser  prefers  to  make  his  own  color¬ 
ing  matter,  which  he  prepares  by  using  2  lbs.  of 
Annatto  (35  cents  per  lb.);  1  gallon  of  pure  Rain 
Water ;  1  lb.  Potash  (Babbitts’  pure) ;  4  lb.  Sal- 
Soda  ;  2  oz.  Saltpeter.  This,  after  standing  about 
eight  days  is  ready  for  use — about  one  gill  to  each 
1,000  pounds  of  milk. 

Osage  Orange-How  far  North. 

After  examining  many  Osage  Orange  hedges  in 
different  parts  of  Illinois,  some  ten  years  ago,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  plant  could  not  be 
depended  upon  further  north  than  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  State,  or  at  most  not  above  an  east  and 
west  line  running  fifty  miles  or  so  south  of  Chicago. 
But  to-day  I  have  seen  several  vigorous  Osage 
hedge  lines,  with  few  gaps,  in  Winnebago  County, 
thirty-five  miles  further  north  than  Chicago,  or  a 
hundred  miles  above  the  line  previously  fixed  as 
the  limit,  in  my  own  mind.  Has  cultivation,  or  the 
increased  growth  of  forest  trees,  as  wind  breaks, 
modified  the  climate,  or  a  better  understanding  of 
the  proper  treatment,  made  the  difference — or  are 
there  local  qualities  of  soil  or  otherwise  in  Winne¬ 
bago  County  favoring  the  growth  of  the  Osage  ? 
We  will  be  pleased  to  have  some  of  our  readers  in 
the  two  northern  tiers  of  counties  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa  send  to  the  American  Agriculturist  notes  of 
their  experience  with  this  plant,  as  a  reliable  hedge, 
or  their  observation  of  it  in  their  localities.  Also 
any  notes  upon  the  Buckthorn  and  Honey  Locust 
for  the  same  purpose.  I  have  seen  some  fine 
hedges  of  the  Buckthorn  here  and  there.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Honey  Locust ,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  various  localities,  to  enable  us  to  fix  the 
northern  limit  at  which  it  may  be  safely  used  as  a 
hedge  plant, both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  States. 


A  Simple  Stack  Protector. 

Throughout  the  great  western  prairie  regions, 
between  Indiana  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there 
are  comparatively  few  barns  for  storing  hay  and 
grain.  Lumber  is  too  scarce  and  high,  and  stack¬ 
ing  is  resorted  to  for  hay,  and  for  grain  when  it  is 
not  threshed  in  the  field  or  directly  from  the  shook. 


Eig.  1.— STACK  WITH  COVER. 


The  stacks  are  most  frequently  long  rectangular 
masses,  instead  of  the  cone  tops  generally  seen  at 
the  East.  We  have  noticed  some  of  these  single 
stacks  from  100  to  300  feet  in  length.  Of  course 
considerable  hay  and  grain  is  lost  by  exposure  to 
beating  rains.  Near  Beloit,  Wis.,  we  saw  hay 
stacks  covered  with  a  simple  arrangement  of  cheap 
boards  that  might  be  applied  equally  well  to  grain 
stacks,  and  we  made  a  sketch,  shown  herewith,  to 
illustrate  the  method.  Fig.  1  shows  the  stack  as  it 
appears  covered.  Fig.  2  is  an  enlarged  sketch  to 
show  the  boards  and  fastenings.  The  boards  we  ex¬ 
amined  were  common  rough  pine  boards,  12  or  13 
feet  long, and  10  to  12  inches  wide,  the  edges  lapping 
about  an  inch.  To  hold  the  boards  in  place,  a  wire, 
say  No.  9,  is  run  over  the  outside  as  shown,  and 
bent  down  over  the  lower  edge  of  each  board  so  as 
to  run  close  along  the  surface  of  the  next  board  be¬ 


Fig.  2.— END,  SHOWING  FASTENING.  Fig.  3. 

low.  Iron  staples  are  driven  in  as  shown,  one  an 
inch  or  so  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  top  board  ; 
and  another,  just  below  the  bend,  into  the  next 
board  below.  Fig.  3  shows  one  of  these  staples  of 
exact  diameter,  size,  and  form.  These  appear  to  have 
been  made  of  the  same  wire  as  that  running  over 
the  boards.  They  can  be  bought  for  2  to  4  cents  a 
dozen.  When  the  stack  is  to  be  used,  the  staples 
are  drawn  out,  the  same  as  tacks  from  a  carpet, 
and  the  boards  piled  up  for  future  use.  Any  rough, 
cheap  boards  will  answer,  and  they  can  be  used 
many  years  if  of  pine  or  other  durable  wood. 
Though  not  absolutely  water  tight,  such  a  cover¬ 
ing  will  shed  off  most  of  the  rain  and  snow  storms, 
while  the  saving  of  hay  or  grain  will  cover  the  cost 
of  the  boards  every  year  or  two. 


The  Potato  IEot.— Mr.  “  J.  F.  W.,”  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  brings  us  a  number  of  potatoes  with 
the  inquiry  :  “  What  is  the  matter  ?”  The  trouble 
is  a  serious  one,  the  true  and  destructive  Potato 
Rot,  caused  by  the  parasite  fungus  Peronospora 
infestans.  The  fungus  first  attacks  the  foliage  of  the 
Potato  plant,  which  is  soon  destroyed,  when  the 
fungus  descends  through  the  stem  and  finally 
reaches  the  potatoes.  The  first  indication  of  the 
presence  of  the  trouble  is  the  wet,  soft,  rot  with  its 
accompanying  disagreeable  odor.  The  vines  should 
be  watched,  and  as  soon  as  “  struck  ”  by  the 
fungus — which  is  known  by  a  frosty  covering  and 
rapid  wilting  and  decay— the  potatoes  should  be 
dug.  In  this  way  a  crop  may  be  saved  which  might 
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be  entirely  lost  if  the  digging  was  put  off  for  a 
week,  or  even  less  time.  The  fungus  is  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  Grape  Mildew,  a  description  of  which, 
with  several  illustrations,  was  given  last  month. 


Fruit  Drying  and  Dryers— The  Zimmer¬ 
man. 

The  primitive  method  of  drying  fruit  by  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  sun,  has  so  many  drawbacks  that,  even 
when  all  else  goes  on  favorably,  the  long  exposure 
required,  causes  the  product  to  be  dark  colored 
and  changed.  A  long  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat, 
causes  the  sugar  of  fruits  to  turn  into  acids,  and  the 
first  steps  towards  decay  are  taken,  and  these  go  on 
until  the  slow  drying  arrests  them.  In  drying  fruit 
in  the  sun,  we  have  also  a  correspondingly  strong 
light,  which,  it  is  well  known,  turns  the  cut 
surfaces  of  the  whitest  fruit  to  a  gradually  deepen¬ 
ing  brown,  with  a  rapidity  that  varies  with  different 
fruits.  Fruit  thus  exposed  attracts  multitudes  of 
insects ;  besides  the  ever  present  flies,  there  come 


THE  ZIMMERMAN  FRUIT  DRYER. 


bees,  wasps,  and  other  insects,  the  wasps  in  some 
cases  devouring  or  carrying  off  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  thus  causing  loss.  The  idea  of  eating 
fruit  thus  exposed,  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  care¬ 
ful  persons  keep  off  the  insects  by  covers  of  muslin 
or  other  fabric,  a  protection  which  does  not  keep 
out  another  trouble,  the  dust.  But  there  is  a  still 
greater  difficulty ;  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  drying,  and  then  comes  a  long  storm,  and 
if  it  does  not  actually  rain,  the  atmosphere  is  so 
charged  with  moisture,  that  it  can  take  up  no  more, 
and  the  fruit  must  be  lost,  or  it  must  be  brought 
into  the  kitchen— much  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
family,  and  fires  kept  up  to  save  it.  All  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  may  be  overcome  by  building  a  properly 
constructed  kiln,  or  drying  house.  But  the  opera¬ 
tions  are  rarely  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  warrant 
a  special  structure,  and  there  have  been  numerous- 
attempts  to  meet  a  general  want  by  supplying  port¬ 
able  dryers.  The  earlier  machines  of  this  kind 
bad  two  great  faults  ;  firstly,  they  were  of  wood,  and 
both  clumsy  and  dangerous,  and  secondly,  they 
were  too  low  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  caus¬ 
ing  a  great  waste  of  fuel,  and  being  less  manageable. 
A  change  has  been  made  in  these  respects,  and  the 
dryer  of  the  present  day,  is  a  different  affair  from 
that  of  15  or  20  years  ago,  not  only  in  appearance, 
but  in  the  products  it  turns  out.  We  stated  last 
month,  that  the  “  Zimmerman  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Dryer  ”  appeared  to  be  constructed  upon  correct 
principles ;  a  subsequent  trial  more  than  confirms 
the  opinion  formed  on  a  mere  examination. 
This  Dryer  is  made  in  several  sizes  ;  that  shown  in 
the  engraving  is  No.  2,  and  best  suited  to  general 
use.  No.  1  is  of  half  the  capacity ;  No.  3  is  of 
double  the  capacity,  and  only  needed  by  those  who 
dry  on  a  large  scale.  The  machine  shown  here  is  6 
feet  high,  2  feet  deep,  and  26  inches  wide.  Below 


is  a  furnace  or  stove  for  the  fuel ;  this  has  a  door 
at  the  front,  and  the  fire  is  managed  without  open¬ 
ing  the  chamber  of  the  dryer.  In  the  bottom  are 
dampers  to  regulate  the  admission  of  air,  which, 
entering,  is  heated  by  contact  with  the.fjirnace,  then 
passes  among  the  fruit,  etc.,  and  out  through  a  cov¬ 
ered  chimney  at  the  top;  thus  there  is  a  continuous 
upward  current,  which,  in  the  larger  dryers,  is  in¬ 
creased  by  so  connecting  the  smoke  pipe  with  the 
ventilating  pipe,  that  the  ascending  current  from 
the  furnace  helps  the  upward  draft.  Trays  or 
racks  of  galvanized  wire  are  provided  to  hold  the 
fruit,  etc.,  and  these  rest  upon  ledges  placed  at  the 
sides,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  affair  is 
readily  portable,  and  may  be  used  out-doors,  or  in¬ 
side  where  it  can  be  connected  with  a  chimuey. 
Experience  proves,  what  an  examination  indicated, 
that  this  meets  every  requirement  of  a  useful 
dryer,  and  it  completely  obviates  all  the  difficulties 
that  attend  the  drying  of  fruit  in  the  open  air. 
The  “Zimmerman,”  by  allowing  the  drying  to  go  on 
in  wet  weather,  prevents  the  great  loss  attendant 
upon  the  old  method,  while  the  exclusion  of  light, 
of  flies  and  dust,  joined  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
drying  is  done,  remove  the  other  obstacles  to  the 
best  results.  This  Dryer  turns  out  a  product  so 
superior  in  appearance,  in  color,  and  cleanliness, 
as  to  astonish  those  who  have  never  seen  fruit 
properly  dried,  and  so  unlike  the  common  6un-dried 
fruit,  as  to  warrant  the  different  name  that  the 
“  Zimmerman  Dryer  and  Baker  Co.”  have  given 
to  the  product  of  their  machines,  i.  e.  “  Evaporated 
Fruit.”  They  claim  that  fruit  thus  prepared,  is 
worth  in  the  market  at  least  double  that  dried  in 
the  ordinary  way;  they  give  directions  for  attractive 
packing,  and  furnish  a  stencil  plate  with  which  to 
mark  the  boxes :  “Zimmerman’s  Evaporated  Fruit.” 
Not  only  fruits,  but  vegetables  and  other  articles 
properly  preserved  by  d lying,  are  much  superior 
when  treated  in  this  Dryer.  Our  experience,  aside 
from  fruits,  is  confined  to  sweet  corn.  Every 
housekeeper  knows  the  great  readiness  with 
which  green  corn  becomes  sour,  and  how  difficult 
it  is  in  the  most  successful  sun-drying,  to  prevent 
some  acidity.  With  this  Dryer,  the  com  is,  in  a 
short  time,  put  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  change. 
By  a  slight  change  in  the  interior  arrangement,  the 
Dryer  is  readily  converted  into  a  baker  or  oven, 
in  which  bread,  pies,  cakes,  poultry  and  meats  may 
be  baked  in  large  quantities,  and  in  a  superior  man¬ 
ner.  While  we  have  not  had  occasion  to  test  this, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  wholesale  cooking  of  this 
kind  may  be  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
with  a  very  small  consumption  of  fuel.  But  our 
interest  in  the  machine  is  as  a  Dryer,  and  as  such 
it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  it;  the  descriptive 
pamphlets  point  out  several  other  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  put  when  not  employed  as  a  Dryer. 


Splitting  Kails  and  Posts. 

It  is  now  the  best  season  for  cutting  timber,  as 
many  farmers  have  learned  by  experience.  The 
seasoning  process  is  much  more  perfect,  because 
there  is  no  layer  of  growing  sap-wood.  Insects 
do  not  work  in  autumn  cut  timber,  as  in  that  cut 
in  the  spring  or  summer,  and  the  wood  does  not 
“powder  post.”  It  is  best  to  split  the  logs  into 
rails  or  posts  at  once,  and  not  wait  until  the  timber 
has  become  seasoned  in  the  log.  The  logs  will 
split  easier,  the  rails  will  season  quicker,  and  be 
more  durable.  The  splitting  of  rails  is  a  work 
that  requires  good  judgment,  otherwise  much 
timber  will  be  wasted.  Some  persons  will  make 
rails  that  are  large  at  one  end,  and  gradually  taper¬ 
ing  to  a  sliver  at  the  other,  and  are  worthless  for 
fencing  purposes.  Set  the  wedge  at  the  top  end  of 
the  log,  after  first  “  checking”  with  the  axe,  by 
driving  with  the  beetle,  so  as  to  divide  the  log  into 
two  equal  parts.  Now  drive  in  two  wedges,  as 
shown  at  figure  1,  both  at  the  same  time.  Next 
use  a  wooden  wedge  or  “  glut,”  either  in  the  end 
of  the  log,  or  on  the  top  a  little  back  from  the  end. 
After  halving  the  log,  quarter  it,  and  then  proceed 
on  the  principle,  that  a  rail  should  be  about  3x3 
inches.  The  size  of  the  log  will  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rails  to  be  made.  For  example,  in  figure  2, 
six  rails  are  made  by  first  halving  the  quarter,  then 


splitting  off  the  inner  part  half  way  from  the  center, 
and  afterwards  halving  the  outer  part.  Should  the 
logs  be  larger,  twelve  rails  are  made  from  each 
quarter,  as  shown  in  figure  3,— or  48  rails  from  the 
posts,  a  broad  and 
Suppose  we  have  the 
same  sized  log  as  the 
one  split  into 48  rails, 
or  12  rails  per  quarter, 
figure  3,— the  split¬ 
ting  would  be,  in  each 
case,  from  the  center 
to  outside  with  cross 
splitting  midway. 
The  number  of  posts 
would  be  determined 
by  the  size  of  the 
posts  desired.  If  the 
logs  are  of  the  size  of 
the  quarter,  shown  in 
figure  2,  there  is  no  cross  splitting,  unless  a  small 
piece  for  a  stake  is  taken  from  the  center.  When 
the  logs  are  only  large  enough  for  four  posts,  and  a 
broad  surface  is  desired,  as  in  bar  posts,  they  may 
be  split  by  first  “  slabbing,”  and  afterwards  splitting 
through  the  center;  all  the  split  surfaces  to  be  par¬ 
allel.  If  still  smaller,  three  posts  can  be  made,  by 
splitting  off  two  slabs  on  opposite  sides,  as  in  the 
case  above,  and  not  divide  the  heart,  and  finally 
when  the  log  will  make  only  two,  it  can  be  halved. 


A  Mixture  of  Grasses. 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  mixed  crops  are 
more  productive  than  those  60wn  singly.  Thus  one 
acre  sown  to  oats  and  barley,  or  oats  and  peas,  will 
yield  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  as  two  acres 
sown  singly  to  either  crop.  So  in  grass  lands, 
Clover  and  Timothy,  mixed,  will  produce  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  if  the  ground  were  seeded  to  one 
of  these  alone.  It  is  also  a  well  known  fact,  that 
our  grass  lands  arc  not  so  productive  as  we  could 
wish,  and  the  reason  of  this  may  be,  and  probably 
is,  that  we  have  but  one  or  two  kinds  of  herbage  in 
them.  If  we  examine  an  old,  thick,  luxuriant  sod, 
in  a  pasture  or  a  meadow,  it  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  variety  of  grasses  and  other  plants,  each  of 
which  seems  to  vie  with  the  other  in  occupying  the 
soil  for  itself.  This  is  the  result  of  natural  seeding, 
and  gives  us  a  lesson  which  we  may  well  profit  by. 
There  is  another  reason  why  grasses  should  be 
mixed ;  this  is  that  the  periods  of  greatest  vigor 
of  different  varieties  occur  at  different  times.  We 
can  therefore  secure  a  succession  of  herbage  for  a 
long  season  by  sowing  a  variety  of  grass  seeds. 

To  give  examples,  we  might  mention  that  ajuixture 
of  Orchard  Grass,  Red  Clover,  Timothy,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue-Grass  will  produce  a  pasture  which  will 
be  in  good  condition  for  grazing  from  April,  when 
the  first  mentioned  grass  is  in  fine  condition,  up  to 
October,  when  the  last  is  in  its  most  vigorous  state  ; 
the  Clover  and  Timothy  serving  to  fill  up  the  inter¬ 
val.  With  one  of  these  alone  there  would  be  but 
one  month  of  good  herbage,  and  that  coarse  if  given 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

the  whole  field  to  itself.  In  like  manner,  a  quantity 
of  Rye  Grass  added  to  a  meadow  would  help  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  quick-growing  herbage  which  rapidly  and  con¬ 
stantly  recuperates  after  cutting  or  eating  down. 

The  fact  is,  that  we  make  much  le6S  of  our  ad¬ 
vantages  in  regard  to  our  meadows  and  pastures 
than  we  might.  On  the  average,  seven  acres  of 
pasture  are  required  to  keep  one  cow  through  the 
pasturing  season,  when  by  the  best  management 
one  acre,  or  at  the  most  two,  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
This  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  prevalent 
fashion  of  seeding  down  with  but  one  variety  of 
grass, with  cloveradded  sometimes.a  fashion  which, 
hereafter,  experience  teaches  us  should  be  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 


log.  In  splitting  Ipgs  into 
smooth  side  is  to  be  sought. 


Fig.  1.  POSITION  OF  WEDGES. 
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A  Eat  Shorthorn  Heifer. 

One.  of  the  most  remarkable  animals  of  the  Short¬ 
horn  breed,  and  one  that  deserves  to  be  remember¬ 
ed  in  history  along  with  the  famous  “ox  that 
travelled,”  nearly  a  century  ago,  is  the  heifer 
“  Icicle,”  bred  by  Mr.  E.  Stratton,  an  English 
breeder.  This  animal,  of  which  we  give  a 
life-like  portrait,  from  a  photograph  taken 
some  time  ago  for  the  “Agricultural 
Gazette  ”  (London),  met  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  success  as  a  prize-taker.  She  finish¬ 
ed  her  career  in  this  direction  at  a  tat  cat¬ 
tle  exhibition,  held  by  the  Smithfieid  Cat¬ 
tle  Club,  which  is  really  a  show  of  butchers' 
beeves.  A  glance  at  the  portrait  given 
will  serve  to  show  that  this  heifer  was  a 
most  exemplary  representative  at  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  best  beef-producing  race 
of  animals  we  possess.  At  the  exhibition 
referred  to,  this  heifer  swept  all  the  prizes 
—as  the  best  Shorthorn  heifer;  the  best 
Shorthorn  female;  the  $525  prize  as  the 
best  of  any  breed ;  another  §525  prize  as 
the  best  animal,  aud  a  $525  prize  offered 
by  a  noted  feeding-cake  manufacturing 
firm,  for  the  best  animal.  The  latter  prize 
is  a  curious  instance  of  reciprocal  benefit, 
for  doubtless  in  the  feeding  of  this  animal 
during  her  career  as  a  prize  winner,  the 
quantity  of  feeding-cake  consumed  by  her 
must  have  created  quite  a  demand  upon 
the  resources  of  this  firm.  The  wonder¬ 
ful  breadth  of  loin,  and  width  and  depth 
of  front  of  this  heifer  arc  well  shown  in 
this  engraving,  and  a  make  up  of  this 
character  is  not  often  surpassed  even  by 
an  ox.  The  example  may  serve  to  show 
of  what  the  Shorthorn  is  capable  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  feeder,  and  (t  is 
only  when  such  an  animal  is  offered 
for  public  exhibition  that  ait  opportunity  is 
given  to  leant  this  ;  for  it  is  rarely  that  a  good 
Shorthorn  is  fed  for  the  butcher,  the  best  being  re 
served  for  breeding,  which  is  much  more  profitable. 
Last  month  we  gave  a  portrait  of  a  Shorthorn  dairy 
cow.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  or  uot  it  is 
possible  to  find  in  one  breed,  animals  that  may  be 
made  profitable  both  in  the  dairy  and  as  Beef.  It  is 
possible  that  had  “  Icicle  ”  been  bred  irom  (she 
was  fatted  as  a  non-breeder),  she  might  not  have 
made  a  profitable  dairy  cow.  There  are  poor  cows 
in  even  the  best  of  dairy  breeds.  It  is  not  long 
since  the  public  was  aston¬ 
ished  to  hear,  from  the 
best  authority,  that  it  was 
very  easy  to  pick  up  a 
•carload  of  “  worthless 
brutes”  among  the  Herd 
Register  Jerseys ;  and  it 
may  easily  happen  that 
among  the  Shorthorn 
cows,  there  may  be  many 
that  will  run  to  meat  in¬ 
stead  of  to  milk  But  either 
way,  the  animal  brings  a 
handsome  profit  to  her 
owner,  and  this  qualifica¬ 
tion  is  what  mainly  gives 
a  Shorthorn  a  surpassing 
value  over  other  breeds. 

Cattle  Diseases. — The 
reports  of  the  condition 
of  live  stock,  periodically 
published  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  at 
Washington,  have  never 
been  free  from  serious 
objection,  on  account  of 
the  loose  manner  of 
naming  diseases.  Such 
general  terms  as  “  mur¬ 
rain,”  “  foot  disease,” 
and  meaningless  names, 
pondents,  who  unfortunately  use  the  local  and 
popular  terms,  which  are  published  just  as  they 
.are  received.  Heretofore  no  harm  lias  resulted,  ex¬ 


cepting  to  still  further  popularize  wrong  and  un¬ 
meaning  terms,  because  intelligent  readers  under¬ 
stood  the  facts  of  the  case.  But  now  very  serious 
harm  is  done.  These  reports  are  eagerly  seized 
upon  in  Europe,  and  distorted  and  twisted  so  as  to 
spread  an  impression  abroad  that  our  cattle  are 
suffering  from  the  worst  of  contagious  diseases. 


THE  SHORTHORN  HEIFER  “  ICICLE.” 

Thus  an  English  paper  declares  our  commonly- 
used  word  “  murrain,”  to  mean  Foot  and  Mouth 
Disease,  or  Epizootic  Aphtha,  an  alarming  and 
destructive  infectious  disease,  of  which  not  one 
suspicious,  much  less  authenticated  case,  has  been 
known,  or  exists  in  America.  So,  our  common 
Foot  Rot  of  sheep,  which  is  not  the  malignant  type, 
but  a  disease  that  is  easily  cured,  is  declared  also 
to  be  the  dreaded  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  among 
the  sheep.  The  English  Privy  Council  then  orders 
the  slaughter  of  imported  American  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  thus  the  looseness  and  stupidity  of  our 
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A  SUFFOLK  PIG. 


and  other  indefinite 
are  taken  from  c.orres- 


Agrieultuial  Department  work  to  the  injury  of 
American  larmers,  and  have  no  doubt  caused  them 
in  the  past  year,  a  greater  loss  than  can  be  offset 
by  any  good  the  Department  has  done  during  all 
the  combined  years  of  it\  superfluous  existence. 


Suffolk  Swine. 

The  most  profitable  pig  is  that  which  will  make 
what  is  known  as  the  “  market  pig.”  This  is  a 
small  animal,  which  weighs  100  pounds,  or  some¬ 
what  over,  at  the  age  of  4  or  5  months.  We  have 
at  least  three  kinds  of  swine  that  will  make  good 
market  pigs :  the  Berkshire,  the  Essex, 
and  the  Suffolk.  The  first  and  second  are 
black ;  the  last  is  white — a  thin-skinned, 
fine-haired,  small-boned,  well-formed  ani¬ 
mal,  with  little  offal,  easily  fattened,  and 
producing  meat  well  mixed  with  fat  and 
lean.  A  four  or  five  months  old  Suffolk 
pig  can  not  be  surpassed  for  excellence  of 
meat  and  profitableness  of  feeding  by  any 
other  breed,  although  the  Berkshire  will 
at  least  equal  it,  but  it  is  black,  and  al¬ 
though  handsome  in  its  figure,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  in  its  meat,  yet  its  color  is  not 
popular  with  many.  The  form  of  the 
Suffolk  is  well  shown  in  the  illustration 
given  herewith  ;  it  is  a  compactly  built 
animal,  upon  a  foundation  of  fine,  small 
bone,  and  no  other  pig  will  make  more 
meat  in  the  first  few  months  of  its  life, 
from  the  same  amount  of  food.  J uly  pigs, 
fed  upon  milk,  with  ground  corn  and  oats, 
or  with  barley  meal  and  boiled  potatoes, 
may  easily  be  made  to  dress  120  pounds 
at  Christmas,  and  at  that  season  there  is 
always  a  brisk  demand  for  such  pork — 
indeed,  there  is  no  season  of  the  year  at 
which  such  pigs  are  not  in  demand,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Suffolk  is  a  quick  and 
certain  breeder,  and  will  raise  two  litters  in 
a  year,  is  an  additional  point  in  its  favor. 
Just  now,  when  farmers  have  to  consider 
very  closely  how  they  cau  turn  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  best  account,  and  especially 
how  they  can  best  dispose  of  surplus  milk, 
which  meets  but  a  very  poor  sale,  it  may  be  well  to 
figure  up  the  profit  of  producing  market  pigs, 
either  for  sale  as  fresh  pork  or  for  light  bacon.  An 
average  of  one  gallon  of  skimmed  milk  and  3 
pounds  of  meal,  fed  daily  to  a  young  Suffolk  pig 
for  120  days,  will  make  120  pounds  of  pork.  If  the 
pork  is  worth  only  5  cents  a  pound,  there  is  profit 
in  it,  but  a  better  price  than  this  can  usually  be 
obtained,  and  generally  the  better  supply  of  such 
meat  as  this,  the  better  sale  there  is  for  it.  When 
a  desirable  thing  is  not  offered  in  the  market,  there 
are  no  inquiries  for  it,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  largest 
consumption  has  grown 
out  of  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply.  The  supply  frequent¬ 
ly  creates  the  demand, 
and  always  in  the  ease  of 
choice  articles  of  food,  of 
which  the  consumption  is 
generally  a  little  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  offerings, 
and  grows  through  the 
facility  of  procuring  the 
6upply.  The  few  farmers 
who  cater  to  the  needs 
of  the  public  in  special 
articles,  find  the  business 
profitable ;  there  is  room 
for  more  farmers  of  this 
kind,  and,  among  such 
articles,  there  is  none 
that  meets  a  readier  sale 
than  milk  -  fed,  sweet, 
wholesome,  young  pork. 
There  is  perhaps  no  arti- 
tiele  of  animal  food  about 
which  people  are  more 
careful  than  pork ;  intel¬ 
ligent  persons  object,  and 
justly  to  “  promiscuous 
pig,”  knowing  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  danger  from  such 
food.  In  every  large  place  are  persons  fond  of 
what  the  market  reports  call  “  hog  products,”  and 
who,  could  they  be  assured  that  the  pig  had  been 
properly  fed  and  kept  before  it  became  pork, 
would  pay  a  high  price  to  be  able  to  enjoy  it. 
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A  House,  Barn,  or  Shop  Elevator. 

An  elevator  may  be  made  the  means  of  saving 
much  labor  and  many  weary  steps  up  and  down 
stairs.  To  fit  one  into  a  house,  barn,  or  workshop, 
is  very  little  trouble.  A  well  needs  to  be  cut  out 
and  boarded  up.  Suspension  pulleys  are  fixed  in  a 
strong  beam  at  the  top, 
and  guiding  pulleys  to 
carry  the  rope  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  These  are  shown  at 
figure  1  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations.  A  box, 
or  closet,  without  a  front, 
is  made  to  fit  the  well 
loosely,  and  with  guiding 
rollers  of  rubber  fixed  in 
springs  (figure  2),  to  pre¬ 
vent  noisy  rattling  as  it  is 
drawn  up  or  down.  The 
weight  of  the  box  is  bal¬ 
anced  by  means  of  a  plate 
of  cart  iron  huug  over  a 
pulley  at  the  top,  and 
which  slides  up  and  down 
in  wooden  grooves  made  for  the  purpose  (fig.3).  For 
light  weights,  such  as  are  usual  indwelling  houses, 
no  mechanical  aids  for  hoisting  are  needed  ;  but  in 
workshops  or  barns,  where  heavier  loads  are  to  be 
raised,  a  hoisting-w'heel  and  endless-rope  should  be 
provided  as  shown  at  figure  4.  The  elevator-rope 
is  wound  upon  the  axle,  and  the  hoisting  wheel 
should  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  elevator  box, 
for  convenience  in  working  the  wheel  rope. 


GUIDING  PULLEYS. 


i  Among  the  Farmers.— No.  45. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

It  is  not  often  that  business  or  pleasure  takes  me 
so  far  from  home  nowr-a-days  as  an  errand  I  had, 
just  after  writing  my  last  letter  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  which  necessitated  a  trip  to  Ken¬ 
tucky.  It  is  often  pleasant  in  travelling  to  pass 
over  unfamiliar  sections  of  country,  and  so  I  went 
Through  Western  Pennsylvania 


Fig.  2. 


planning  to  have  daylight  after  passing  Harrisburg, 
going  to  Pittsburgh  by  the  Central  Railroad.  I  had 
no  reason  to  be  disappointed  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  country  —  the  lack  of 
thrift,  the  wide-spread  wilderness,  the  few 
evidences  of  good  farming,  good  crops, 
good  cattle,  or  even  good  houses— for  it 
is  a  section  about  which  we  kDow  little, 
simply  because  there  is  little  to  know. 
Yet  the  lack,  to  a  New  England  man 
(though  a  Pennsylvanian  born),  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  soil,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  in  the  people,  but  in  the  concatenation 
of  circumstances.  I  suggest  this  partly  be¬ 
cause  I  would  not  hurt  anybody’s  feelings, 
far  all  admit  we  are  creatures  of  circumstances,  and 
partly  because  I  think  the  people  of  any  section  can 
make  their  own  circumstances  if  they  have  a  mind 
to.  I  had  little  time  for  the  wonders  of  Pittsburgh. 
Here  Pennsylvanian  energy,  industry,  and  genius 
shows  itself,  and  when  the  new  smoke-consuming 
process  is  fairly  introduced, 
it  will  be  a  grief  to  many 
lhat  they  did  not  see  this 
city  of  iron,  and  glass,  and 
cinders,  enveloped  in  its 
sombre  mantle,  which  is 
verily  supported  by  pillars 
of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire 
by  night.  That  time  is  sure¬ 
ly  coming,  and  then  only  the 
coke  furnaces  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  will  give 
an  indication  of  the  grand 
smokiness  which  ever  lies 
upon  the  city.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  clatter  and  hum,  and 
the  all-pervading  presence  of  industry ,  everybody 
seemed  to  feel  as  if  Pittsburgh  was  only  the  closed 
and  temporarily  tranquil  crater  of  a  volcano,  ready 
at  any  favorable  moment  to  burst  into  activity, 
subvert  law  and  order,  and  again  give  up  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  lives  of  its  citizens  to  a  ravening  mob, 


3. — THE  WOODEN 
GROOVES. 


which  may  rule  or  ruin  fora  week.  The  reason  is 
that  the  public  men  are  trimmers,  and  the  Courts 
and  the  Legislature  are  afraid  of  the  votes  of  the 
mob.  It  is  high  time  that  the  farmers  looked  to 
the  honor  and  reputation  of  their  State. 

I  never  saw  before  the  spot  where  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela,  the  one  clear  and  the  other 
muddy,  mingle  their  waters  and  form  the  noble 
Ohio,  the  very  meution  of  which  suggests  steam¬ 
boats.  It  is  a  matter  of  never-ceasing  wonder 
what  all  the  steamboats  find  to  do.  On  the  Western 
rivers  there  seems  to  be  a  commerce  like  that  upon 
the  ocean,  and  it  is  so  all  the  way  from  Pittsburgh 
and  St.  Paul — and  1  don’t  know  how  far  up  the 
Missouri — down  to  New  Orleans.  One  is  fairly  con¬ 
fused  by  the  number  of  steamboats.  They  have, 
too,  a  way  of  huddling,  very  different  from  boats 
at  the  East,  where  we  have  permanent  docks.  They 
remind  one  of  bevys  of  school  girls  with  their 
arms  around  one  another’s  necks. 

To  pass  across  the  Virginia  “  pan-handle,”  and 
through  Central  Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  was  a  more 
than  all-night’s  ride.  I  had  not  been  here  since  the 
Tyler-Davidson  monument  was  erected, and  wasvery 
much  impressed  by  it,  and  wonder  if  it  has  ever  been 
described  in  the  American  Agriculturist.  Let  me  brief¬ 
ly  say— it  represents  a  benign,  angelic  form,  stand¬ 
ing  upon  a  lofty  pedestal,  with  outstretched  hands, 
wide  apart,  from  each  of  which  falls  a  constant  and 
gentle  sliowerof  rain  drops. 

The  pedestal  rises  out  of  a 
basin  of  water.  Grouped 
around  and  near  the  base  of 
the  pedestal  are  various  fig¬ 
ures  or  groups.  One  repre¬ 
sents  a  fireman,  another  a 
maiden  giving  a  cup  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  an  old  man,  another 
a  mother  and  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  stepping  down  to  take 
a  bath  ;  but  by  far  the  most 
touching  is  that  of  a  farmer 
standing,  as  it  were,  among 
implements  for  which  we 
may  suppose  he  has  no  use 
on  account  of  the  drouth — 
with  outstretched  hands 
and  upturned  face,  receiv¬ 
ing  upon  them  the  blessed 
rain.  Tiiere  is  a  prayer  and 
a  poem  in  that  man’s  face — 
gratitude  to  the  All-giver ;  4 — noisTiNG  wheel 
relief  from  despondency  if  AND  endless  rope. 
not  despair,  and  hope  for 

the  future.  How  many  farmers  have  gone  through 
this  experience  ?  Still  the  rain  comes  down  at  the 
fountain,  and  Lhere  the  thirsty  go  to  drink.  And 
after  all,  what  a  poor  showing  it  is  to  represent  the 
blessings  of  the  rain.  We  cannot  see  in  the  bronze 
the  clover  heads  draw  up,  the  corn  leaves  ex¬ 
pand,  the  sward  grow  verdant.  The  ducks  do  not 
shake  the  drops  from  their  feathers,  and  manifest 
their  wild  delight,  and  we  do  not  witness  parched 
and  wilted  nature  revive  and  worship.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  a  grand  work  of  art,  bearing  the  relation, 
of  course,  that  art  always  must  to  nature.  A 
poem  in  bronze,  which  will  stand  teaching  its 
lessons  of  purity  and  gratitude,  turning  the 
thoughts  of  thousands  to  the  source  of  all  our 
blessings,  perhaps,  for  a  thousand  years. 

From  Ohio  to  Kentucky 
is  a  great  change.  The  street  car  carries  you  across 
upon  a  few  wires,  stretched  from  one  side  of  the 
river  to  the  other,  letting  your  peer  down  into  the 
funnels  of  the  steamers  as  you  pass.  Every  thin' 
looks  unthrifty.  The  depot  wretched,  the  peope 
slouchy,  negroes  abundant.  What  reason  there  is 
for  any  such  difference  I  can  only  imagine.  Taxes 
are  probably  fully  fifty  per  cent  lower.  Means  of 
communication  just  the  same.  We  go  through  a 
poor  country  for  many  miles  as  we  follow  up  the 
course  of  the  Licking  River  until  we  leave  it,  run¬ 
ning  towards  Cyuthiana,  and  enter 

The  Famous  Blue-Grass  Regdor. 

My  errand,  so  far  as  my  trip  into  Kentucky  was 
concerned,  took  me  to  Paris,  Millersburg,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  and  Frankfort,  and  1  had  little  time  to  visit 


the  famous  farms  and  herds,  or  study  the  agricul¬ 
ture.  Still,  there  was  much  to  be  seen,  and  I  was 
impressed  by  it  as  one  of  the  best  farming  regions- 
I  ever  visited.  The  fine,  ciayey,  calcareous  soil! 
produces  most  excellent  pasturage  for  ten  months: 
of  the  year,  giving  abundant  feed  for  the  cattle.  Ini 
fact  the  cattle  pasture  throughout  the  year,  but 
provision  has  to  be  made  for  extra  feed  for  two  or 
three  months.  Near  Paris  the  weather  has  been 
very  dry,  and  the  hill  sides  were  so  brown  and’ 
dried  that  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  cattle  browsing 
all  over  them,  and  at  evening  the  cows  came  home 
with  full  udders,  sleek  and  fine,  as  if  they  had 
lacked  nothing  ;  and  the  yearling  mules  and  colts- 
looked  as  big  as  two-year-olds,  though  they  had 
been  fed  only  a  little  corn,  perhaps,  for  a  short 
time  in  winter. 

The  com  fields  looked  very  well,  many  of  them 
exceedingly  even.  Yet  the  whole  manuring  con¬ 
sisted  of  turning  under  a  Blue-Grass  sod.  The 
spring  was  cold  and  wet,  and  much  corn  had  to  be- 
replanted,  consequently  fully  half  the  crop  was  no 
farther  advaueed  than  with  us,  yet  there  seemed  to 
to  be  no  doubt  about  its  ripening  before  frosts. 

Such  a  wheat  crop  as  had  just  been  harvested 
was  hardly  ever  known  before.  Railroad  store¬ 
houses  were  filled  up  with  it,  and  every  freight  car 
pressed  into  use  to  get  it  to  market.  The  farmers 
were  feeling  very  happy  over  both  the  crop  and  the 
prices.  Where  manure  is  used  at  all  it  is  used  for 
the  wheat  crop,  but  I  inferred  that  little  is  saved 
and  little  used  for  any  purpose. 

This  region  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
the  numerous  herds  of  Shorthorns  showed  a  size 
and  evenness  which  we  rarely  see  at  the  East.  I 
saw  some  excellent  Jerseys,  too.  The  Blue-Grass 
does  as  well  for  them  as  for  the  beef  breeds.  Mr. 
MeClintock’s  Jerseys,  at  Millersburg,  looked  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well,  and  yielded  well,  but  the  small  but 
choice  herd  of  Mr.  Frank  Chinn,  of  Frankfort,  was 
a  surprise.  He  has  some  excellent  cows  of  the 
stock  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  of  Patterson,  N.  Y.,  among  which 
a  two-year-old  heifer  of  his  own  breeding  is  yielding 
4  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  which  is  certainly  remark¬ 
able,  though  her  dam  is  a  20-quart  cow.  At  one  of 
Fowler’s  sales,  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Chinn  bought  a 
very  pretty  cow,  for  which,  considering  that  she 
was  much  used  up  by  the  voyage,  and  that  many 
people  thought  she  would  never  be  any  better,  he 
paid  a  high  price.  She  is  now  well,  giving  a  great 
mess  of  mlk,  which  is  very  rich,  and  the  cow  her¬ 
self  one  o'.  the  most  beautiful  Jerseys  1  ever  saw. 

Kentucky  as  a  Dairy  State. 

This  portion  of  Kentucky  seems  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  dairying.  Communication  with 
the  greit  markets  is  very  easy.  The  winters  are  so 
mild  hat  grass-butter,  yellow  without  coloring, 
could oe  produced  the  year  round.  Cool  springs, 
abouid — at  least,  occur  not  infrequently.  Ice  is 
gene  ally  formed  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home 
consumption,  and  is  otherwise  very  easily  obtained, 
eitler  by  water  or  by  rail;  I  found  the  greatest 
abindance  of  it  everywhere,  and  noticed  that  it 
wrs  used  without  stint. 

Blue-Grass  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  grass : 
it  crowds  out  almost  everything  else,  and  forms. 
£  close  sod,  such  as  we  rarely  see  at  the  East,, 
except  where  a  variety  of  grasses  are  growing, 
together.  This  grass  is  no  doubt  very  fattening,  as- 
is  demonstrated  by  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  cattle, 

1  which  are  fed  and  may  be  fattened  upon  it  without  a. 
bite  of  grain  ;  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  is 
equally  good  for  butter  production. — That  it  is,  is  in 
part  practically  demonstrated  by  the  Jersey  breed¬ 
ers  of  Kentucky,  whose  butter  certainly  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  produced  abundantly.  Still  there  was  a 
suspicion  in  my  mind  that  the  Jerseys  carried  too 
much  flesh,  and  that  those  bred  on  the  Blue-Grass, 
showed  a  faulty  tendency  to  beefiness.  This  may 
not  be,  and  it  is  not  fatal  to  butter  or  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  No  doubt  there  are  many  individual  cows,  I 
have  known  several  such,  which,  though  excellent 
feeders,  could  not  be  kept  in  fair  flesh  while  milk¬ 
ing,  but  ran  down  on  the  best  feed  to  mere  racks 
of  bones.  This  is  the  style  of  cow  for  the  Blue- 
Grasn  region,  but  they  have  got  to  be  bred,  and  such 
a  breed  would  be  invaluable  anywhere. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  Blue-Grass  sward  was 
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altogether,  or  almost  entirely,  of  this  one  species 
of  grass.  This  is  on  y  an  assumption.  I  could  not 
see  any  other  abundant  species,  but  it  was  no  time 
to  examine  it — half  burned  up,  and,  though  some¬ 
what  green  at  the  root,  quite  browu  above. 
Throughout  this  part  of  the  country  we  call  it 
June  glass— and  that  name  is  certainly  appropriate, 
for  it  blossoms  in  June,  and  at  that  time  is  most 
conspicuous,  being  soon,  in  most  of  our  fields, 
overtopped  by  other  grasses.  The  appropriateness 
of  the  name  it  bears  in  Kentucky  was  never  clear 
to  me,  perhaps  because  I  have  never  seen  it  in  the 
early  spring,  or  when  starting  fresh,  and  when  it 
was  the  prevailing  vegetation  over  considerable 
areas.  At  that  season  it  may  look  very  blue. 

The  “Alphea”  Family  of  Jerseys. 

The  cows  that  I  went  West  to  purchase  were  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  famous  old  cow  “Alphea,”  bred 
by  Ool.  R.  M.  Hoe.  There  is  some  evidence  to 
believe  that  as  a  butter  cow  Alphea  never  had  an 
equal  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  any  other. 
While  she  was  giving  22  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  18 
quarts  of  this  milk  mixed  yielded  3  pounds  of 
butter  time  after  time.  During  the  summer  she 
fell  off  gradually  to  30  quarts,  and  the  18  quarts 
yielded  still  the  same  amount.  The  reason  why 
only  18  quarts  of  her  milk  were  churned  was  that 
the  churn  in  use  would  hold  no  more.  The 
churning  and  measurement  were  done  by  Mr. 
Geo.  W.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Brightside  Farm, 
who  was  my  informant.  I  think  this  yield  has 
never  before  been  equalled,  but,  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  hard  to  believe,  and  as  former  trials  gave 
some  15  or  16  lbs.  of  butter  a  week,  the  cow  has  had 
only  that  much  credit,  while  the  fame  of  yielding 
22  to  24  lbs.,  per  week,  was  certainly  her  due.  Now 
that  one  of  her  grand-daughters  has  been  yielding  22 
lbs.,  and  20  lbs.  months  after  calving,  it  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  told  to  the  credit  of  the  family. 

Stanchions  for  Cows. 

An  allusion  which  I  made  to  stanchions  in  the 
Fabruary  number,  followed  as  it  was  by  a  descrip- 
ti@n  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Sharpless’  new  stables  in  the  May 
number,  has  brought  the  American  Agriculturist 
Editors  considerable  correspondence.  One  writer 
asks,  1st — How  high  the  sill  should  be,  in  which 
the  stanchions  are  set. — It  can  hardly  be  too  low,  4 
to  6  inches  is  about  right.  2d — How  far  apart  the 
stauehions  should  be  when  closed.— Just  so  that 
the  cow’s  neck  will  not  be  squeezed,  and  that  her 
head  can  not  slip  out ;  8  inches  is  the  usual  width, 
but  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  set  the  permanent  stanch¬ 
ion  closer,  or  farther  from  the  working  one,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances.  To  accomplish  this,  a  very 
convenient  way  is  to  have  the  sill  made  of  two  one- 
inch  boards,  the  2x4  stanchions  or  heavier  ones  if 
necessary,  being  held  in  place  by  oak  pins.  Thus 
several  holes  being  bored  in  the  sill  and  top  piece, 
or  in  these  and  the  stanchion  also,  the  adjustment 
may  be  made  to  the  necks  of  different  cows. 
Other  inquiries  will  be  answered  by  careful  perusal 
of  the  article  referred  to,  May  number,  page  180. 


't'lie  Secret  of  Success  in  Hard  Times.— 

An  English  Agricultural  Journal  makes  a  pertinent 
remark  to  the  effect  that,  “  if  a  careful  inquiry 
were  made,  it  would  be  found  that  the  farmers  who 
are  most  successfully  weathering  the  storm  of  ad¬ 
versity  in  that  country,  are  those  who  have  kept 
their  farms  up  to  a  high  state  of  fertility,  and  those 
who  are  sinking,  are  chiefly  the  poor  farmers.”  It 
is  so  in  every  industry,  and  in  all  circumstances 
“  the  best  man  wins.”  The  farmer  whose  fields  are 
well  cultivated,  whose  cattle  are  weU  selected  and 
well  kept,  whose  costly  machines  are  carefully  used 
and  protected,  whose  tools  are  always  in  good 
working  order,  whose  system  is  one  of  order,  and 
regularity,  and  whose  habits  are  economical  and 
frugal,  is  the  one  who  suffers  least  from  unfavor¬ 
able  weather,  from  insect  pests,  and  from  unfavor¬ 
able  markets.  Having  produce  of  good  quality, 
and  being  in  the  market  in  good  season,  he  sells  at 
the  best  prices,  or  being  forehanded,  he  is  able  to 
hold  his  produce  or  stock  until  he  is  willing  to  sell. 
Moreover  he  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  usurer,  and 
has  not  to  pay  10  or  12  per  cent  per  annum  upon 
borrowed  moneys. 


How  to  Build  a  Small  Pier  or  River  Wall. 


A  location  on  a  river,  shore,  or  lake  front  is  very 
desirable.  Boating  is  a  most  healthful  and  de 


Fig.  1.  -POSTS  IN  POSITION. 


lightful  exercise,  and  bathing,  in  the  warm  season, 
is  one  of  the  many  attractions  of  a  water  front. 
Where  boats  are  kept,  there  should  be  facilities  for 
getting  to  the  water  with  ease  and  comfort,  and  a 
pier  or  river  wall,  with  landing,  offers  the  greatest 
convenience.  A  light  pier  may  be  built  very  cheaply 
and  easily,  and  without  working  in  the  water,  in  the 
following  manner  :  A  sufficient  number  of  stout 
cedar  or  oak  posts  are  procured,  of  the  length  ne¬ 
cessary  to  reach  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion,  and  at  least  a  foot  above 
high  water  mark  ;  generally,  5  to 
10  feet  will  be  found  sufficient. 
Two  posts  opposite  to,  and  6  feet 
distant  from  each  other,  are  driven 
a  fewT  feet  from  the  dry  bank,  at 
low  water,  and  other  posts  are 
driven  in  the  same  manner  down 
to  low  water-mark(  fig.  1).  Side- 
strips  of  2  by  6  are  spiked  with 
half-inch  spikes  to  the  posts,  flush 
with  the  top,  which  should  be 
sawed  off  square.  Cross-pieces  of 
the  same  size  are  spiked  inside  of 
these  to  the  posts,  and  to  the  side- 
pieces  where  needed.  These  sup¬ 
port  the  flooring  plank,  which 
should  be  2  inches  thick.  If  necessary,  a  temporary 
prop  of  plank  may  be  used  to  support  the  end  of  the 
plank, as  shown.  When  low  water  is  reached,  the  pier 
should  be  run  out  10  or  30  feet  to  deep  water.  This 
is  done  by  pushing  out  two  or  three  planks  placed 
upon  each  other  6  feet  from  the  end  of  the  pier 
already  built,  and  weighting  the  other  ends  by  roll¬ 
ing  a  barrel  of  sand  upon  them.  A  working- 
stage  may  be  thus  made,  upon  which  the  men 
may  stand  while  driving  the  posts  and  fitting  the 
side  and  cross  timbers.  When  working  at  the  part 


Fig.  3. — POSTS  AND  SIDE-PIECES. 


above  low  water,  planks  are  laid  upon  the  mud,  and 
tressels  are  used  for  a  stage  to  stand  upon  while 
driving  the  posts.  Or  a  contrivance  made,  as  shown 
at  figure  3,  of  strong  iron  bar,  may  be  used  to  clasp 
the  posts,  and  hold  a  block,  which  may  be  struck 
with  a  maul,  to  drive  the  posts  until  they  are  low 
enough  to  reach  the  top  conveniently.  The  ring  is 
made  somewhat  oval,  so  that  it  will  easily  slip  over 
the  post  when  level,  but  will  bind  when  inclined; 
the  ring  is  furnished  with  one  or  two  stout  points 
at  the  back  part,  by  which  its  holding  power  is 
greatly  increased.  As  the  post  is  driven  down,  the 
ring  may  be  slipped  up  and  fastened  again  for  use. 
The  posts  need  not  be  driven  down  further  than 
will  give  a  solid  footing :  two  feet  will  generally  be 
sufficient  to  find  a  good  bearing  for  the  small  weight 
to  be  carried.  They  need  not  be  sharpened  at  the 


Fig.  4.— SLOPING  LANDING  STAGE. 

lower  end.  Being  placed  in  double  rows  and  well 
connected  together  by  side  and  cross  timbers,  there 
is  no  side  thrust  to  provide  against,  and  only  the 
sinking  weight  to  sustain.  The  cost  of  a  pier  of 
this  kind,  with  lumber  at  3  cents  a  foot,  board 
measure,  will  be  about  one  dollar  the  running  foot. 
As  the  work  progresses,  the  posts  and  side-pieces 
appear  as  shown  at  figure  3.  When  the  pier  is  built 
out  far  enough,  a  landing-stage  is  fixed  to  the  end, 
sloping  to  the  bottom,  as  shown  at  figure  4.  Safe 


footing  upon  this  stage  is  secured  by  spiking  cross¬ 
cleats  across  the  planks,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

A  river  wall  for  the  protection  of  a  bank,  and  a 
landing  as  well,  may  be  made  by  driving  posts 
sharpened  at  the  end, and  the  large  end  downwards, 
so  as  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  earth,  leaving  only 
one  foot  above  the  surface.  Cross-pieces  are  spiked 
to  the  posts,  and  the  spaces  between  them  are  filled 
with  fine  brush,  to  arrest  the  current  of  water  and 
cause  a  deposit  of  sand  or  mud.  Planks  are  spiked 
over  the  cross  pieces,  for  a  floor,  and  to  give  secure 
footing  on  these  sloping  planks,  laths  one  inch 
thick  and  2  inches  wide,  are  nailed  every  18  inches. 
The  floor  should  be  carried  a  few  feet  below  low 


Fig.  5.— SECTION  OF  WALL  PROTECTION. 


water,  and  a  short  landing  pier  be  made  to  deep 
water  in  the  manner  above  described.  The  method 
of  laying  the  wall  is  shown  at  the  above  figure. 


Rolling  Planks  for  Machines. 

Agricultural  machines  should  be  stored  in  a  dry 
clean  place.  The.barn  floor  is  a  very  poor  place  for 
them,  so  is  an  open  shed  where  fowls  roost.  A 
roomy  floor  over  a  bay  in  the  barn,  or  a  second  sto¬ 
ry  over  a  stable,  or  over  an  open  shed,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  place  of  stowage  for  valuable  implements  and 
tools.  There  they  may  be  kept  clean,  dry,  and  in 
good  order.  But  means  must  be  provided  to  get 
the  machines  to  such  an  upper  floor.  This  may  be 
done  by  pro¬ 
curing  t.  w  o 
strong  planks, 
a  foot  wide, 
furnished  at 
one  end  with 
iron  claws,  as 
shown  in  the 
e  n  graving. 

These  planks 
are  laid  from 
the  door  -  way 
on  the  floor, 
where  they  are 
secured  by  the  K0LLIN<J  PLANK  m  position. 
claws,  to  the  ground,  and  furnish  a  track  upon 
which  drills,  mowers,  reapers,  sulky  plows,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  and  other  wheel  machines  may  be  easily  drawn 
up  with  blocks  and  tackle,  or  a  rope  and  pulley,  by 
two  men.  Implements  without  wheels,  such  as 
plows,  may  be  hoisted,  or  drawn  upon  these  planks 
upon  a  plow  sled,  such  as  is  described  elsewhere. 
The  planks  should  be  planed  smooth,  and  when  not 
in  use  should  be  stowed  away  with  the  machines. 
These  planks  will  be  found  useful  for  many  other 
purposes,  especially  in  loadingand  unloading  heavy 
articles  on,  or  off  of,  wagons  and  other  vehicles. 


Late  Sown  Crops. — Some  farmers  have  prac¬ 
tised  sowing  rye  for  green  soiling  in  spring  as  late  in 
the  fall  as  the  ground  remains  unfrozen.  This  we 
believe  to  be  a  mistake,  and  have  abandoned  it  after 
a  trial  of  a  few  years.  These  late  sown  crops  make 
a  poor  growth,  have  weak  roots  and  weaker  tops, 
and  are  greatly  damaged  by  the  frosts  of  winter 
and  the  alternate  freezings,  and  thawings  of 
spring.  Consequently  there  is  a  very  weak  growth 
although  the  seeding  may  have  been  heavy,  and 
there  is  an  unprofitable  yield  of  fodder.  The 
past  spring  three  acres  of  rye,  sown  in  the  previous 
August,  supplied  fourteen  cows  with  ample  fodder 
for  four  weeks,  while  three  acres  sown  in  October, 
with  a  double  allowance  of  seed,  yielded  only  one 
week’s  feeding.  It  was  the  same  with  oats  sown  in 
the  spring,  the  early  sowing  on  fall  plowed  ground 
yielded  three  times  as  much  fodder  as  the  late  sow¬ 
ings  upon  spring  plowed  land.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  season,  and  the  late  dry  weather  had 
some  effect,  but  the  principle  involved,  inthatearly 
spring  sowing  is  the  best,  cannot  be  denied  or 
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ignored  without  loss.  Any  ground  in  the  climate 
of  New  York  that  is  not  sown  on  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  had  better  be  fall  fallowed  and  sown  iu  the 
spring;  unless  there  is  some  very  excellent  rea¬ 
son  for  the  departure  from  this  path  of  wisdom. 

Lime  and  Lime  Kilns. 

The  periodical  use  of  lime  as  a  fertilizer  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  good  culture.  In  the  best  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country,  lime  is  used  once  in  every  rotation 
of  five  crops,  the  usual  rotation  being  two  years 
grass,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  or  rye,  seeded  to  grass  and 
clover  again.  The  lime  is  applied  to  the  land  when 
it  is  plowed  for  the  fall  grain,  and  is  harrowed  in 
before  the  seed  is  drilled,  or  it  is  harrowed  in 
with  the  seed,  sown  broadcast.  The  quantity 
used  is  from  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  The  effect 
of  lime  is  both  mechanical  and  chemical ;  it  opens 


Fig.l.  IMPROVED  LIME  KILN  WITH  ELEVATED  TRACK. 


and  loosens  heavy  clays,  and  consolidates  light, 
loose,  sandy,  or  peaty  vegetable  soils  ;  it  has  the 
effect  of  liberating  potash  from  the  soil,  and  of  de¬ 
composing  inert  organic  matter,  and  reducing  it  to 
an  available  condition.  But  while  it  is  beneficial, 
it  can  not  be  used  alone  without  exhausting  the 
soil  of  its  fertile  properties.  This  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said  of  its  character  ;  at  least  this  is 
true,  so  far  as  regards  its  effects  beyond  affording 
directly  to  the  crops  any  lime  that  they  may  appro¬ 
priate  from  the  supply  thus  given.  All  the  benefits 
received  beyond  this  is  a  direct  draft  ou  the  natural 
stores  of  the  soil.  It  is,  therefore  necessary  to 
good  agriculture,  that  either  a  thrifty  clover  sod 
should  bo  plowed  under,  at,  least  once  in  the  rota¬ 
tion,  or  that  a  liberal  dressing  of  mauure  be  given, 
or  both  of  these.  In  those  localities  where  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  skillful  use  of  lime 
are  best  known  and  appreciated,  tliis  method  is 
practised  ;  a  heavy  sod  being  plowed  under,  after 
having  been  pastured  one  year,  for  the  corn,  and  a 
good  coating  of  manure  being  given  when  the  land 
is  plowed  for  fall  grain,  lender  such  treatment, 
the  soil  is  able  to  maintain  itself  and  return  prof¬ 
itable  crops.  It  is  not 
where  this  course  is 
pursued  ttiat  com¬ 
plaints  are  prevalent  of 
the  unprofitableness  of 
farming.  The  use  of 
lime  is  spreading  grad¬ 
ually  into  tile  Western 
States,  where  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  still 
farther  and  fresher 
western  fields  is  being 
severely  felt.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  eastern 
Fig.  2.— tue  arch.  farmers  is  now  being 

repeated  in  what  were 
once  the  Western  States,  and  every  appliance 
of  scientific  and  thorough  agriculture  is  found  to 
be  needed  to  maintain  those  western  farmers  in 
the  close  contest  for  a  living.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  inquiries  from  Ohio  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  lime  and  the  structure 
of  permanent  lime  kilns.  Several  illustrations  and 
descriptions  have  already  been  given  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  (September,  1871,  and  February, 
1875,)  of  both  temporary  and  permanent  kilns,  and 


we  now  give  another,  suitable  for  use  under  cir-  j 
eumstances  where  those  are  not  available.  This 
kiln  (fig.  1)  is  intended  to  stand  upon  level  ground, 
aud  is  furnished  with  a  sloping  track,  upon  which 
self-dumping  cars  containing  fuel  or  lime  may  be 
drawn  up  by  horse-power  with  a  rope  aud  pulleys. 
The  body  of  the  kiln  may  be  20  feet  square  at  the 
bottom,  and  30  feet  high,  with  a  Hue  above  the 
stack  of  10  to  20  feet.  The  stack  may  be. built  of 
stone  or  brick,  but  should  be  lined  with  fire-brick 
or  refractory  sand-stone.  At  fig.  1  is  given  a  side 
view  with  the  elevated  track,  under  which  are  the 
store  sheds  for  the  lime.  The  arch  (fig.  2)  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  shed  under  the  track,  and  the  engrav¬ 
ing  gives  a  front  view  of  that  part  of  the  kiln  which 
is  shown  in  dotted  lines  at  A,  fig.  1.  At  B ,  B,  are 
two  bearing  bars  of  cast-iron,  3  x  2  inches  thick, 
which  support  the  draw  bars,  C.  These. are  made 
of  li  in.  round  wrought-iron,  having  rings  at  the 
outer  end,  and  of  which  there  are  four  to  the  foot 
across  the  throat  of  the  kiln,  which  is  four  or  five 
feet  in  diameter.  The  rings  serve  to  admit  a  crow¬ 
bar,  by  which  the  bars,  or  some  of  them,  are  drawn 
out  to  let  down  the  charge  of  lime.  The  open 
space,  B,  is  intended  for  the  insertion  of  the  bar  to 
loosen  or  break  the  lime,  should  the  throat  become 
gorged.  A  cast-iron  frame,  with  an  aperture  of  3 
x  24  inches,  is  built  into  this  opening.  It  also 
serves  to  kindle  the  kiln,  and  is  closed  by  an  iron 
door.  The  car  (fig.  1)  should  be  made  of  wood, 
and  lined  with  sheet-iron  ;  it  is  hinged  to  the  front 
axle,  and  is  hooked  to  the  draft-rope  so  that  when 
the  fore-wheels  strike  the  block,  E ,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  kiln,  the  ear  tips  and  dumps  its  load.  The  iron 
door,  F,  which  closes  the  kiln,  is  raised  or  lowered 
by  means  of  the  rope  and  ring,  O ,  which  passes 
over  a  pulley  fixed  upon  the  side  of  the  flue.  A 
covered  shed  will  be  needed  to  protect  the  top  of 
tlie  stack,  and  a  gallery  should  be  made  around  it, 
for  a  passage-way  for  the  workmen.  This  kind  of 
kiln  is  suited  only  for  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel ;  when 
wood  is  used,  common  pits  or  temporary  kilns  like 
those  shown  at  a,  a,  September,  1871,  are  to  be  used. 

Fall  Fallowing. 

The  old  practice  of  summer  fallowing,  or  work¬ 
ing  the  soil  for  one  year  without  a  crop,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  double  crop  the  second  sea- 
j  sou,  is  now,  very  properly,  obsolete.  While  some 
may  question  the  propriety  of  this  opinion,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  fall  fallowing. 
The  constant  turning  and  working  of  the  ground 
during  the  fall  months  cost  nothing  but  time  and 
labor,  at  a  season  when  these  can  not  be  otherwise 
employed,  and  so,  in  reality,  cost  nothing.  But  the 
i  benefits  to  the  soil  are  very  considerable.  Espe- 
|  cially  is  this  the  case  with  heavy  clay  soils,  aud 
I  less,  in  a  descending  ratio,  through  the  gradations 
from  heavy  clay  down  to  Jight  loams — at  least  it  is 
!  so  considered  by  many ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  if  the  atmospheric  effects  upon  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  a  clay  soil  serve,  to  some  extent,  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  mineral  particles,  they  may  easily  do  the 
same  service  for  a  sandy  soil,  and  help  to  set  loose 
some  of  the  potash  contained  in  the  granitic  or 
feldspathic  particles  of  such  a  soil.  The  mechan¬ 
ical  effects  of  the  fall  working  are  certainly  more 
useful  upon  clay  than  a  light  loam  ;  but  there  arc 
other  purposes  to  serve  than  merely  to  disintegrate 
the  soil,  and  mellow  and  loosen  it.  There  are 
weeds  to  destroy,  and  the  forwarding  of  the  spring 
work  by  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  early 
sowing.  These  services  are  as  useful  for  a  light 
soil  as  a  heavy  one.  and  as  it  is  reasonable  to  look 
for  some  advantage  from  the  working  in  the  way 
of  gain  in  fertility  on  light  as  well  as  heavy  soils,  it  j 
is  advisable  that  owners  of  either  kind  should  avail  j 
themselves  of  whatever  benefits  the  practice  af¬ 
fords.  Fall  fallowing  consists  in  plowing  aud 
working  the  soil  with  the  cultivator  or  the  harrow. 
This  may  be  done  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  con¬ 
venient,  or  whicli  will  help  to  start  some  weeds 
into  growth,  when  these  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
harrow  or  cultivator.  Heavy  soils  should  be  left 
in  rough  ridges  at  the  last  plowing,  with  as  deep 
furrows  between  them  as  possible,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  largest  surface  to  tlie  effects  of  frost  and 


thaw.  Light  soils  may  be  left  in  a  less  rough  con¬ 
dition,  but  the  last  plowing  should  he  so  done  as 
to  throw  the  furrows  on  edge,  and  not  flat,  leaving 
the  field  somewhat  ridged.  A  very  little  work  in 
the  spring  will  put  the  ground  into  excellent  order 
for  the  early  crops,  and  for  spring  wheat,  espe¬ 
cially,  this  better  condition  of  the  soil  will  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit.  When  thus  treated  in  the 
fall,  the  soil  is  remarkably  mellow,  and  is  dry 
enough  to  work  much  earlier  than  the  compact 
stubble  iand  which  remains  as  it  was  left  after  tho 
harvest.  As  to  the  time  for  doing  this  work,  the 


Fig.  1. — BUILDING  WITH  ROLLERS  IN  POSITION. 


sooner  it  is  begun,  and  the  oftener  it  is  repeated,  the 
better.  It  is  not  too  late  to  finish  when  the  ground 
is  frozen,  or  there  is  an  inch  of  snow  ou  the  ground. 


Cheap  Method  of  Moving1  Buildings. 

By  L.  D.  Snook,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farm  buildings  are  frequently  built  witli  little  or 
no  relation  to  each  other,  and  for  greater  con¬ 
venience  and  usefulness,  it  is  afterwards  fouud 
desirable  to  move  them  a  short  distance.  This  is 
usually  done  by  means  of  tackles,  trucks,  and  other 
apparatus,  for  which  those  who  make  a  business  of 
such  work  charge  from  $8  to  810  per  day,  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  foreman.  In  very  many  cases  this 
expense  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  simple 
apparatus  shown  in  the  accompanying  engravings. 
The  rollers  are  seen  in  position  in  figure  1,  from 
which  the  whole  method  will  be  understood. 

The  building  is  raised  sufficiently  to  place  the 
timbers,  A,  A,  under  it,  which  incline  in  the  direction 
the  building  is  to  be  moved.  The  rollers,  B,  B ,  are 
placed  as  shown  in  figure  2,  and  should  be  of  hard 
wood,  with  bark  removed,  about  three  and  a  half 
feet  long  and  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
Holes  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter  are 
bored  through  the  rollers  near  one  end,  in  which 
the  loose  lever,  E,  is  used.  One  of  these  rollers, 
with  a  lever  in  place,  is  seen  in  figure  2.  If  the  build¬ 
ing  be  a  heavy  one,  a  man  should  be  stationed  at 
each  lever,  and  move  the  levers  in  concert.  When 
it  is  desired  to  move  the  building  at  an  angle,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  the  roller  facing  the  direction 


desired.  Should  the  sills  of  the  building  be  found 
decayed,  place  a  plank  between  them  and  top  of 
the  rollers.  This  plan  of  moving  does  not  dislocate 
and  strain  a  building  half  so  much  as  when  pulled 
by  ropes  and  tackles,  an  important  consideration, 
especially  if  the  building  is  old  or  not  over  strong. 


Black  I>eg  in  Calves.— This  dicease,  which  is 
so  prevalent  in  spring  and  fall,  and  is  so  sudden  in 
its  attacks  that  it  is  nearly  always  fatal,  affects  oudy 
those  calves  which  arc  well  fed  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  When  the  young  animals  are  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  thriving,  the  owner  is  apt  to  be  satisfied  and 
thinks  all  is  well  with  them  ;  but  in  reality  it  is  then 
that  watchfulness  should  beex.rcised,  or  at  least 
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somi'  precaution  should  be  used.  Over  feeding  is 
productive  of  more  disease  than  scanty  feeding, 
and  when  calves  are  known  to  be  in  a  luxurious 
pasture,  it  will  be  wise  to  give  them  an  occasional 
purgative  of  an  antiseptic  character.  Sulphite  of 
Soda  is  an  excellent  alterative,  and  may  be  given  in 
one  dram  doses  with  some  Epsom  Salts  at  intervals 
of  a  few  days ;  once  a  week  for  instance,  will 
benefit  as  a  preventive  of  this  disease. 

Plowing  From  ths  Inside  of  the  Field. 

There  is  but  one  reason  why  plowing  should  not 
be  done  from  the  inside  of  the  field,  and  that  is, the 
imaginary  difficulty  in  “  coming  out  right.”  There 
are  several  points  in  favor  of  this  method  :  When 
a  field  is  plowed,  beginning  at  the  outside,  there  is 
always  a  dead  furrow  running  from  each  corner  to 
the  center;  besides  this,  the  team  is  obliged  to  run 
out,  and  turn  upon  the  plowed  land  at  every  corner, 
making  a  broad  strip  which  is  much  injured  by  the 
t  reading,  especially  if  the.  laud  is  clayey  and  rather 
moist.  By  beginning  at  the  middle,  all  this  is  avoid¬ 
ed  :  the  horses  turn  upon  unplowed  land,  and  the 
soil  at  each  plowing  is  thrown  towards  the  center 
of  the  field,  as  it  should  he.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  the  center  of  the  field  from  which  to  be¬ 
gin  the  plowing.  Suppose  we  have  a  rectangular 
field  like  the  one  shown  in  figure  1 ;  any  person  who 
can  measure  by  pacing,  is  able  to  find  the  middle  of 
the  ends,  A  1)  and  B  C\  the  points  ST and  L.  From 
K,  pace  towards  L,  a  distance  equal  to  one  half 
A  D ,  which  gives  the  point  E.  Also  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  A,  towards  K,  giving  F,  and  the  work 
of  fixing  the  central  point  is  done.  Bun  a  furrow 
from  A  and  I)  to  E,  and  from  Band  Oto  F ;  these 
define  the  corners  and  assist  in  the  turning  of  the 
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Fig.  1.— PLAN  FOR  RECTANGULAR  FIELD. 

plow.  The  plowing  then  begins  by  back-furrow¬ 
ing  from  E  to  F;  plowing  on  the  ends  as  soon  as 
possible.  After  the  work  has  progressed  for  a 
time,  as  far  as  indicated,  for  example,  by  the  dot¬ 
ted  lines,  O,  It,  1,  J,  pace  from  the  furrow  to  the 
outside  (see  dotted  lines),  at  or  near  each  end  of 
the  furrow,  as  a  correction,  and,  if  necessary,  gauge 
the  plow  until  the  furrow  on  all  sides  is  equally 
distant  from  the  boundary.  When  the  field  is  of 
irregular  shape,  it  is  not  difficult  to  begin  in  the 
center  and  plow  outward — in  fact,  this  system  is  of 
most  importance  here,  because  all  the  short  turning 
in  the  middle  of  the  field,  incident  to  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  field,  comes  on  unplowed  ground. 

In  figure  2  we  have  a  piece  of  very  irregular 

shape.  From  a 
point  on  A  JD , 
at  right  angles 
to  B,  pace  the 
distance  to  B, 
and  place  a 
stake  at  the 
middle  point,  A’. 
In  the  same  way 
determine  the 
point  F  on  the 
line  N  1).  In  a 
line  with  E,  F, 
measure  from  K 
a  distance  equal 
to  M  II  (I  the 
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distance  across  the  end  of  field),  and  also  in 
like  manner  determine  the  point  F— which  gives 
the  central  line,  E  F.  The  plow  should  be  ran 
from  the  four  corners,  as  in  the  first  case,  to  make 


the  corner  lines.  The  plowman  will  use  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  plow  only  upon  the  lower  portion  at 
first.,  until  the  plowed  land  takes  the  shapp 


Fig.  1. — FASTENING  FOR  STANCHIONS. 

O,  It,  T,  J,  when  the  correction  is  made.  From  this 
time  on  the  furrow  runs  parallel  with  the  bound¬ 
ary,  and  the  work  continues  smoothly  to  the  end. 


The  “Census-Mail”  is  Coming. 

Next  year  will  he  1SS0 ;  and  when  the  uumber  of 
the  year  ends  in  a  cypher;  there  is  a  great  ingather¬ 
ing  of  all  sorts  of  statistics.  In  other  words,  the  De 
cennial  Census  is  taken  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  At  some  time  during  next  year  the  home  of 
every  farmer,  and  of  every  other  person ,  will  be  visit¬ 
ed  and  the  occupant  called  upon  to  give  concise 
answers  to  a  long  list  of  questions.  In' order  that 
these  answers  may  be  accurate — for  the  value  of 
J;he  census  depends  upon  its  accuracy — every  farmer 
should  write  down,  while  it  is  fresh  in  his  mind, 
the  number  of  acres  of  wheat  and  other  grain  grown 
this  year  ;  the  yield,  etc.,  etc.,  the  number  of  head 
of  live  stock,  the  products  of  the  dairy,  and  in  fact 
all  the  results  of  this  year’s  farming,  and  have  them 
ready  for  the  day  when  the  facts  are  to  be  gathered. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  that  the  census 
be  accurately  taken  ;  so  let  each  one  be  prepared  be¬ 
forehand,  and  not  be  forced  to  give  hasty  guesses 
upon  such  important  matters.  There  are  peculiar 
people,  not  to  say  “  crooked  sticks  ”  in  the  world, 
though  we  are  glad  to  believe  that  these,  though 
they  exist  among  farm¬ 
ers,  are  not  especially 
numerous.  Yet  even 
among  farmers  there 
will  be  those  who  regard 
the  questions  put  by  the 
census-taker  as  an  im¬ 
pertinent  inquiry  into 
their  private  business, 
and  either  refuse  to  re¬ 
ply  altogether,  or  to 
give  blind  and  evasive 
answers.  Such  persous 
should  know  that  the 
census-taker  is  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  General 
Government,  and  re¬ 
presents,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  in 
a  law  passed  by  both 
houses  of  Congress. 


Fig.  2. — FOLDING  LADDER. 


Laws  carry  with  them  a  penally  for  their  viola¬ 
tion  and  evasion ;  those  who  resist  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  tlie  “  Ceneus-Mau  ”  may  get  into  trouble. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers  and 
Mechanics. 

Fastening  for  Stanchions. — A  subscriber  sends 
us  a  method  of  fastening  stanchions  by  means  of  a 
key,  shown  at  figure  1.  This  is  drooped  down  behind 
the  stanchion  when  it  is  closed,  and  holds  it  firmly 
in  its  place  ;  when  the  stanchion  is  opened  and  the 
block  is  turned  out,  it  is  held  in  its  place  by  a  strap 
of  rawhide.  The  strap  is  fastened  so  that  when  the 
stanchion  is  shut,  the  block  is  drawn  over  by  the 
movement  of  the  stanchion. 

A  Convenient  Ladder. — A  ladder  that  will  fold, 


such  as  is  very  convenient  about  the  farm  buildings, 
is  shown  at  figure  2.  Two  ladders,  one  8,  and  one  10 
feet  long,  are  hinged  together,  so  that  2  feet  of  the 
longer  one  projects  beyond  the  end  of  the  other. 
The  ladder  may  then  be  changed  into  a  step-ladder. 
Wh  -n  a  long  ladder  is  wanted,  the  Iwo  parts  are  ex¬ 
tended  and  held  together  by  rings  slipped  over  (lie 
joints,  or  they  may  he  wrapped  with  pieces  of 
rope  kept  purposely  for  it  When  not  in  use,  it 
may  be  folded  and  put  away  in  a  small  space. 

Plow  Boats. — Half  a  dozen  plow  or  tool  boats 
may  find  constant  use  on  a  farm,  or  even  where 
there  is  only  a  large  garden  or  country  plot.  They 
serve  every  purpose  of  a  wheel-harrow  and  are 
more  convenient.  The  writer  lias  several  of  them 
in  use  on  his  farm,  and  not  even  a  cultivator  is 
taken  from  the  tool-house  except  it  is  on  one  of 
them.  Thus  tools  are  saved  from  damage,  and  the 
roads  arc  not  cut  lip.  To  make  a  boat,  two  pieces 
of  2-ineb  plank,  5  or  6  feet  long  and  0  inches  wide, 
are  cut,  with  half-round  ends  and  notches  in  one 
edge  as  shown  at  figure  3.  Cross-pieces  are  spiked 
upon  these,  and  strips  of  board  are  nailed  upon  the 
cross-bars  as  shown  at  figure  4.  A  sled  or  boat  of  this 
kind  can  be  used  for  carrying  plows,  harrows,  and 
other  implements,  bags  of  fertilizers,  seed,  barrels 
of  piaster  or  lime,  and  other  similar  tliiugs  to  any 
part  of  the  farm.  A  steadfast  rule  that  every  tool 


Fig.  4. — the  flow  do  at  completed. 

taken  to  the  field  shall  be  branch!.  home  at  night, 
will  be  more  easily  obeyed  if  plow  boats  are  used. 

Wooden  Boxes  for  Machinery. 

— - 

Where  slow  motion  only  is  required,  or  where 
machinery  works  in  water,  there  is  no  other  kind  of 
box  better  than  one  of  wood.  The  wood  best  fitted 
for  this  use,  is  the  root  of  hard  maple  or  yellow 
birch.  The  grain  of  these  roots  is  twisted,  the  fibres 
are  tough,  and  if  the  grain  is  placed  endwise  to  the 
bearing,  the  resistance  to  wear  will  be  found  greater 
than  that  of  metal  boxes,  for  driving  shafts  for 
horse  powers,  threshers,  fodder-cutters,  pumps  and 
other  machinery  where  the  motion  is  not  over  230 
or  300  revolutions  in  a  minute.  Where  the  motion 
is  greater,  wooden  boxes  lined  with  Babbitt  metal 
may  still  he  used  ;  so  that  for  any  purpose  what¬ 
ever,  in  an  emergency,  or  for  regular  use,  a  supply 
of  well  selected  and  prepared  wooden  boxes  might 
be  kept  on  hand,  wherever  machinery  is  usedout  of 
easy  reach  of  a  foundry  or  machine  shop.  The 
timber  should  be  selected  for  its  gnarled  arrange¬ 
ment  of  fibres,  and  seasoned  slowly  under  cover, 
but  in  an  airy  place.  It  should  then  be  sawed  into 
squared  blocks  of  the  proper  size  for  different  uses, 
and  steeped  in  crude  petroleum  or  sperm  oil,  until 
thoroughly  saturated.  The  blocks  may  then  be  put 
away  for  use,  in  a  dry  place,  or  kept  in  the  tool- 
chest.  The  blocks  are  first  roughly  sawed  out,  leav¬ 
ing  the  trimming  to  be  done  afterwards.  The  hole 
is  bored  of  the 
proper  size  for  the 
shaft,  being  cen¬ 
tered  truly  and 
bored  from  each 
end,  leaving  it  a 
little  smaller  than 
the  shaft  for  a 
tight  fit  (see  fig. 

1).  When  this  has 
been  done,  the 
block  can  be.  oiled 
and  put  away.  When  finally  prepared  for  use,  the 
block  is  squared  up  truly, and  sawed  exactly  through 
theeenterof  the  shaft-hole,  (fig  2),  and  is  then  sand¬ 
papered  to  fit  its  place.  As  the  boxes  wear,  the 
inner  surface  is  dressed  by  planing  or  rubbing  upon 
a  sheet  of  sand-paper  until  the  bearings  are  again 


Fig.  1.  wooden  boxes.  Fig.  2. 
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accurately  adjusted.  All  this  may  be  done  very 
rapidly  by  a  farmer  or  his  boy  who  can  use  tools. 
For  boxes  for  water-wheel  journals,  and  also  for 
steps  to  turbine  wheels,  where  the  work  is  done 
under  water,  there  is  nothing  better  than  wood  of 
the  kinds  mentioned  above,  and  the  wear  of  iron 
upon  wood,  or  of  wood  upon  wood,  is  much  less 
than  that  of  iron  upon  iron  or  upon  brass.  The 
best  lubricator  for  wooden  boxes — excepting  in 
water,  when  no  other  is  required — is  tallow  and 
black-lead  or  black-lead  alone  ;  when  machine  oil 
is  used,  black-lead  should  always  be  mixed  with  it. 


Milk  Shelves. 

BY  I,.  I).  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Our  contributor,  Mr.  Snook,  sends  us  drawings 
of  two  forms  of  stationary  milk  shelves,  both  with 
open  bottoms.  That  shown  in  figure  2  consists  of  a 
single  center  piece  of 
timber,  six  inches  square, 
firmly  fastened  to  a  string¬ 
er  at  the  top  and  below 
to  the  cellar  floor.  On  this 
timber  the  cross  pieces, 
one  inch  square  and  three 
feet  long — which  should 
be  of  well  -  seasoned, 
planed,  and  oiled  wood — 
are  nailed  in  pairs ;  care 
should  be  taken  that  they 
are  perfectly  horizontal, 
as  they  form  the  shelf 
upon  which  the  pans  are 
to  sit,  one  upon  each  side 
of  the  center  post.  A  rack 
thus  arranged  can  hold 
from  20  to  26  pans,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  length 
of  post  and  distance  between  the  shelves.  It  is  not 
best  to  have  the  pans  nearer  to  the  cellar  bottom 
than  two  feet,  and,  to  prevent  danger  from  mice 
and  rats,  an  old  pan  can  be  put  on  the  post,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  second  form  of  rack, 
or  shelves,  is  shown  in 
figure  1,  and  has  two 
upright  posts  to  which 
the  cross  slats  are  nail¬ 
ed.  This  shelf  can  be 
placed  by  the  side  of 
the  cellar,  as  the  pans 
can  all  be  put  on  from 
the  same  side.  The 
“  standards ”  may  be 
two  by  six  inches  in 
cross  section,  and  if 
placed  32  inches  apart, 
tV.ere  will  be  room  for 
two  pans  between  them. 
They  can  be  placed  any 
distance  apart,  but  the 
greater  the  distance  the 
stronger  must  be  the 
cross  pieces.  With  the 
posts  square,  as  in  the 
first  rack,  cross  shelves 
could  be  put  on,  in 
which  case  the  whole 
rack  could  stand  out  from  the  wall,  and  we  should 
have  a  combination  of  the  two  forms  given  above. 

A  Water  Gatherer  for  Upland  Farms. 

There  are  many  localities  otherwise  desirable  for 
dairying,  which  are  uusuited  for  this  business,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  grass  is  abund¬ 
ant  and  good,  but  without  good  water,  cows  can¬ 
not  give  good  milk.  This  is  notably  the  case  in 
parts  of  Kentucky  and  other  Western  States,  where 
streams  are  few  and  wells  are  unsatisfactory,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nearness  of  rock  to  the  surface,  and 
the  open,  fissured  character  of  the  rock  through 
which  water  escapes.  But  there  is  a  way  out  of 
this  difficulty.  A  water  gatherer  may  be  made  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  farm,  which  will  collect  a 
very  large  supply  of  water.  For  ins'anee,  a  table 
of  100  feet  square,  or  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
will  gather  every  year  30,000  cubic  feet  of  water 


with  a  rainfall  of  36  inches,  this  being  equal  to  225,- 
000  gallons,  or  7,000  barrels  ;  a  supply  sufficient  for 
60  head  of  stock  the  whole  year,  giving  10  gallons 
daily  to  each.  A  table  of  200  feet  square,  or  less 
than  one  acre,  will  supply  four  times  as  many  ani¬ 
mals.  The  table,  or  water  collector,  may  be 
slightly  hollowed  to  a  central  point  (see  figure) 
where  a  receiving  pipe  is  provided,  connected  with 
an  air  trap  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  with  drain 
pipes  to  cisterns  in  different  parts  of  the  farm,  or 
to  the  buildings,  where  permanent  pipes  and  taps 
may  be  fitted,  from  which  water  can  always  be 
drawn  where  it  may  be  required.  The  cost  of  this 
arrangement  will  bo  very  moderate.  If  the  water- 
table  is  covered  with  cement  and  sand  2  inches 
thick,  which  is  advisable,  as  the  whole  rain-fall  will 
then  be  collected,  it  will  cost  about  $100  for  the 
cement  for  100  feet  square ;  1  barrel  of  cement, 
with  3  of  sand,  will  cover  100  square  feet  2  inches 
thick ;  1  inch  is  thick  enough  in  some  cases,  and  at 
that  rate  the  cost  for  cement  will  be  reduced  to 
$50.  The  drain-pipe  will  cost  about  §20  per  1,000 
feet  laid,  the  joints  being  cemented ;  «  galvanized 
iron  pipe  may  be  used  at  a  somewhat  higher  cost, 
but  with  greater  durability  and  less  labor.  The 
cisterns  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
water  that  may  fall  in  the  wet  season,  as  they  must 
serve  for  storage  tanks  in  the  dry  weather.  They 
should  be  large  enough  to  hold  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  annual  supply,  or  nearly  2,000  barrels,  with 
a  100  feet  square  collector.  A  round  cistern,  18  feet 
in  diameter,  and  18  feet  deep,  will  hold  over  1,000 
barrels,  or  60  barrels  to  the  foot  in  depth.  On  the 
whole,  the  cost  will  amount  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  value  of  a  copious  supply  of  good  water.  It 
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need  hardly  be  said  that  the  water-table  should  be 
kept  well  fenced  from  all  kinds  of  stock.  Where 
there  are  grassy  hollows  in  which  water  collects 
during  heavy  rains,  drains  may  be  laid  from  the 
lowest  points  of  these,  leading  to  cisterns  ;  and  a 
large  supply  of  water  may  be  gathered  in  this  way 
at  little  cost ;  but  for  a  permanent  supply,  the  col¬ 
lector  above  described  will  be  found  better  than 
any  other,  and  equal  in  all  respects  to  a  roof. 


Digging  Swamp  Muck. 

The  present  month  is  a  favorable  time  for  getting 
out  muck  from  the  swamp.  Although  the  water 
may  be  high,  it  is  easy  to  get  out  the  muck  by  good 
management.  A  practicable  method  is  as  follows: 
choose  a  place  to  begin,  which  is  easy  of  access  to 
the  bank,  and  begin  to  dig  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
bank  into  the  swamp.  Probably  when  the  solid 
bottom  of  clay,  sand,  or  quicksand  is  reached,  water 
will  spring  up  and  fill  the  hole  dug  in  one  night. 
No  matter,  begin  again  the  next  morning  so  far 
back  as  will  furnish  one  day’s  digging  and  no  more. 
Take  off  the  top  to  the  water  level,  as  shown  by  the 
portion  marked  1  in  the  engraving.  Then  dig  away 
the  part  marked  2,  leaving  a  piece,  marked  3,  as  a 
dam  to  keep  out  the  water.  All  this  may  be  done 
without  trouble  before  the  water  bottom  is  reached. 
All  that  remains  is,  to  take  away  the  piece  marked 
3,  and  this  will  be  best  done  by  digging  away  at  the 
bottom  where  the  muck  is  softest,  with  care  to  take 


all  that  is  possible  before  letting  the  water  in. 
When  it  can  no  longer  be  kept  out,  take  out  the 


Fig.  I- 


top  of  the  dam,  which,  being  tough,  can  be  drawn 
out  with  grab  hooks,  as  it  is  cut  off  into  pieces  with 
a  sharp  spade.  In  digging  a  large  quantity  of  muck 
without  any  care,  a  man  made  60  cents  a  day  at  15 
cents  a  cubic  yard.  When  this  method  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  him,  he  dug  6  yards  a  day,  and,  after  a 
time,  got  up  to  10  yards,  or  one  yard  in  an  hour. 


Storing  Cabbages  in  Pits. 

As  the  value  of  cabbages  for  feeding  is  becoming 
better  known,  this  crop  is  more  largely  grown.  The 
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greatest  difficulty  is  in  preserving  them.  Decayed 
cabbages  are  certainly  the  worst  possible  food  for  a 
dairy  cow,  and  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  milk 
caused  by  them  are  far  more  disagreeable  than 
when  turnips  are  fed.  The  successful  keeping  of 
them  is  therefore  very  important.  A  thousand 
head  of  well  grown  cabbages  will  furnish  a  full  ra¬ 
tion  once  a  day  for  ten  cows  during  at  least  t»vo 
months  ;  by  pitting  them,  cabbages  may  be  kept  in 
good  order  for  twice  this  length  of  time.  The 
usual  method  of  storing  in  cellars  is  not  so  good  as 
that  of  storing  in  pits.  Pitting  is  done  by  plowing 
several  furrows,  so  as  to  scoop  out  a  long  hollow-  or 
trench,  and  heap  the  earth  upon  each  side  of  it. 
The  cabbage  are  then  packed,  head  downwards,  in 
the  trench  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving, 
and  first  covered  with  straw,  then  with  earth  suffi¬ 
ciently  thick  to  keep  out  the  frost.  We  have  packed 
them  without  straw,  and  found  them  to  keep  better 
than  with  straw,  as  the  closer  the  packing  so  as  to 
exclude  air  more  thoroughly,  the  better  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cabbages  ;  the  earth,  too,  seems  to 
have  a  preservative  effect ;  the  heads  being  packed 
downwards,  no  earth  penetrates  between  the  leaves. 


Fattening  Turkeys. 

-© — 

It  is  a  goodly  sight,  as  the  summer  days  wane, 
to  see  the  flocks  of  turkeys  coming  home  from  ilie 
woods  and  pastures  at  nightfall,  with  full  crops. 
If  the  farm  has  not  been  over-stocked  with  these 
birds,  they  have  very  largely  made  their  living  upon 
grasshoppers,  crickets,  worms,  and  other  small  fry. 
The  regular  food  they  have  had  has  been  rather  to 
keep  them  wonted,  than  to  supply  any  lack  of  for¬ 
age.  As  the  cool  nights  come  on,  and  the  supply 
of  insects  declines,  the  business  of  fattening  prop¬ 
erly  commences.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
plump,  well  dressed  turkeys,  not  only  bring  a 
higher  price  in  market,  but  enhance  the  reputation 
of  the  producer,  and  make  his  market  sure  for 
future  years.  The  turkey  is  one  of  the  finished 
products  of  the  farm,  and  one  of  the  greatest  luxu¬ 
ries  in  the  market.  The  farmer  should  do  his  best 
in  preparing  his  flock  for  the  shambles.  The  main 
business  now  is  to  lay  on  fat,  and  the  bird  should 
have,  every  night  and  morning,  a  full  supply  of  nu¬ 
tritious  and  fattening  food.  Instinctively  the  turkey 
follows  his  feed,  and  if  the  supply  is  abundant  at 
the  farm  yard,  he  will  not  stroll  far  from  home. 
Boiled  potatoes,  mashed,  and  mixed  with  meal,  and 
fed  moderately  warm,  is  a  very  excellent  feed  both 
to  promote  growth  and  to  fatten.  If  the  pigs  can 
be  robbed  of  a.  part  of  their  milk,  and  it  be  mixed 
with  a  part  of  the  hot  potatoes  and  meal,  it  will 
very  much  improve  the  dish.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  supply  the  place  of  insects  with  some  kind  of 
animal  food,  and  butcher’s  scraps  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  desirable  forms  of  food  for 
poultry.  Grain  should  Lo  given  at  least  once  a  day 
with  the  soft  and  warm  feed.  Nothing  is  better 
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than  sound  com.  The  northern  com  is  thought  to 
•contain  more  oil  than  that  of  southern  growth. 
Old  com  should  always  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  new  com  keeps  them  too  loose.  In  feeding, 
only  so  much  corn  should  be  thrown  out  as  the 
Thirds  will  eat  up  clean.  Take  a  little  time  to  feed 
them,  and  study  asthetics,  as  you  watch  the  iri- 


Fig.  1. — END  AND  SECTIONAL  VIEW 


descent  hues  upon  the  glossy  plumage.  There  is 
nothing  more  charming  upon  the  farm  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  year,  than  a  hundred  or  two  of  these 
jichly  bronzed  turkeys  feeding  near  the  corn  crib. 
Ton  can  afford  to  enjoy  the  disappearance  of  corn, 
while  the  turkeys  are  increasing  in  weight.  Dreams 
of  a  full  wallet  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  will 
not.  barm  you  as  you  look  on  this  interesting  sight. 


A  Pig-Pen  and  Tool-House. 

Having  occasion  to  build  a  pen  for  a  few  Berk- 
-shire  pigs,  the  writer  arranged  the  upper  part  for  the 
■storage  of  small  tools,  seed  sowers,  and  cultivators. 
This  was  done  by  making  an  upper  floor  7  ft.  high, 
■open  over  the  passage  way,  as  shown  in  figure  1, 
-which  is  a  section  of  the  inside  of  the  building,  and 
providing  at  the  end  of  the  passage  a  stairway  by 
which  the  upper  floor  is  reached.  The  larger  tools 
are  taken  up  through  a  door  at  the  end  of  the 
building.  The  pen  itself  has  some  conveniences 
which  may  be  worth  mention  here.  The  plan  of  it 
Is  given  at  figure  2.  The  pens  are  arranged  on  one 
side  of  the  passage,  with  doors  opening  into  it,  so 
as  to  reach  across  it  and  close  it  when  necessary. 
It  is  thus  easy  to  get  access  to  each  separate  pen  or 
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Fig.  3. — THE  GROUND  PLAN. 


from  one  to  another.  The  doors  swing  both  ways, 
either  igto  the  passage  or  into  the  pen  as  shown  at 
<x  \  swing  doors,  at  b,  b,  give  access  to  the  yards 
The  pens  are  provided  with  ordinary  troughs. 


Another  Flood  Fence. 

The  weak  point  of  a  fence  is  where  it  crosses  a 
stream ;  a  sudden  freshet  washes  away  loose  rails, 


A  FLOOD  GATE. 


and  a  gap  Is  left  through  which  trespassing  cattle 
isoon  find  a  passage.  Many  devices  have  been 
previously  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
.and  a  new  one  is  sent  by  a  correspondent,  W.  W. 


Tliis  is  self-acting,  when  water  rises  high  enough, 
it  opens,  and  when  the  flood  falls  it  closes  again. 
It  may  be  made  of  rails,  bars,  or  fence  strips. 


A  Brush  Cutter. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Carter,  Leslie,  Reno  Co.,  Kansas, 
sends  us  the  drawings  of  “  a  handy  machine  for 
the  poor  Kansas  settlers,  that  have  to  burn  corn¬ 
stalks  and  brush.”  The  machine  consists  of  a 
frame  for  holding  the  brush,  made  of  four  pieces 
of  timber,  in  shape  and  position  like  those  of  a  saw- 
buck.  At  one  end  a  heavy  cast-steel  knife  is  fasten¬ 
ed  by  one  end,  and  is  worked  by  a  long  wooden 
lever  at  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
end  of  the  trough,  along  which  the  knife  passes, 
should  be  faced  by  an  iron  plate.  The  machine  is, 
in  fact,  a  very  strong  form  of  the  old  knife  machine 
for  cutting  straw.  We  are  sorry  that  our  Kansas 
friends  are  obliged  to  practice  such  extreme  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  matter  of  fuel,  but  so  long  as  it  is  de¬ 
manded  from  the  scarcity  of  timber,  we  are  pleased 


A  CHEAP  BRUSH  CUTTER. 


to  extend  the  knowledge  and  use  of  any  instrument, 
that  will  render  that  economy  easier.  This  Brush 
Cutter  is  not  patented,  and  can  be  made  by  any 
one,  with  a  little  aid  from  the  blacksmith. 


Piping  Stone  Drains. 

—»&■*- 

While  it  is  admitted  that  tile  drains  are  the  most 
economical  and  effective  for  all  extensive  farm 
drainage,  there  are  small  jobs  of  drainage  upon 
almost  every  farm  remote  from  tile  works,  that  can 
be  quite  as  well  accomplished  by  the  use  of  stone. 
This  is  especially  tine  where  surface  stones  are 
abundant,  and  the  drains  are  made  in  order  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  stones.  The  common  objections  to 
stone  drains  are  the  greater  amount  of  earth  that 
has  to  be  removed  in  making  the  ditches,  and  their 
greater  liability  to  be  interrupted  by  the  infiltration 
of  earth  during  heavy  rains.  The  primitive  method 
of  making  stone  drains,  still  followed  on  many 
farms,  is  to  dump  the  stoues  directly  from  the  cart 
tail  into  the  ditch,  without  any  attempt  of  making 
a  duct  at  the  bottom  for  the  water.  This  answers 
for  a  few  years  in  some  soils,  and  then  becomes 
useless.  A  culvert  at  the  bottom  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement,  and  much  more  durable.  But  this  is 
liable  to  be  broken  up  by  the  washing  of  the  water 
at  the  bottom  and  sides,  especially  if  there  is  a  swift 
current.  One  effect  of  drainage,  even  in  clay  and 
hard-pan,  is  to  disintegrate  the  soil  down  to  the 
water  line,  so  that  it  is  carried  off  into  the  drain, 
the  stonesjit  the  sides  are  gradually  displaced,  the 
caps  of  the  drain  fall  in,  and  the  duct  is  interrupted. 
In  draining  swales  and  side  hills,  where  there  is  a 
rapid  fall,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  construct  a 
stone  drain  that  proves  durable.  We  recently 
visited  a  Quinebaug  farm,  in  eastern  Connecticut, 
where  we  fouud  a  new  style  of  piping,  that  met  all 
the  conditions  of  an  effective  stone  drain.  The 
drain  was  about  sixty  rods  long,  and  bad  been  in 
operation  twenty  years.  The  object  was  to  drain  a 
swale,  and  to  bring  water  into  a  barn-yard  for  the 
convenience  of  stock,  especially  in  winter.  The 
drain  was  about  three  feet  deep,  and  in  its  passage 
from  the  fountain  head  to  the  barn,  passed  over  a 
gravelly  knoll,  with  a  very  loose  subsoil,  which  for 
a  few  days  absorbed  all  the  water.  By  degrees  it 
brought  down  clay  enough  from  above  to  make  a 
compact  bottom,  and  carry  the  water  to  its  point  of 
destination.  The  bottom  of  the  drain  was  paved  with 
stones.  The  piping  consisted  of  flat  stones  set  edge 


wise,  inclining  together  at  the  top,  so  as  to  leavw 
four  distinct  ducts  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  Tim 
flat  stones  were  so  laid  as  to  break  joints,  and  to 
interrupt  the  rapid  flow  of  the  water.  The  spaces 
between  the  sides  of  the  drain  and  these  flat  stones 
were  packed  firmly  with  stones,  and  covered  with 
stones  of  the  smallest  size,  gathered  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  plowed  fields.  The  top  of  these  stones 


was  packed  as  closely  as  possible,  and  covered  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  with  sods  and  soil-  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  several  ducts  at  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  is  that  the  water  is  compelled  to  flow  slowly, 
and  there  never  can  be  any  displacement  of  the 
stones  from  the  washing  of  the  sides.  If  the  filling 
in  of  the  drain  about  these  duets  is  properly  done, 
there  never  can  be  any  infiltration  of  the  soil  that 
will  not  be  immediately  carried  off  by  the  flow  of 
water  beneath.  This  drain,  built  twenty  years  ago, 
has  been  in  perfect  working  order,  without  any  re¬ 
pairs,  ever  since.  Besides  performing  its  office  as 
a  drain,  and  greatly  improving  the  wet  land  on 
either  side,  it  provides  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water  for  cattle  all  the  year  around.  In  the  saving 
of  labor,  and  thrift  of  cattle,  it  has  paid  large  divi¬ 
dends  upon  its  cost  every  year.  Connecticut. 


A  Portable  Folding  Fence. 

A  portable  folding  fence  or  hurdle,  which  has 
many  useful  points,  is  illustrated  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  engravings.  (This  is  the  invention  of  one  of  the 
Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  is  not 
patented.)  It  has  two  or  three  upright  pieces  and 
four  bars,  (fig.  1),  the  bars  are  fastened  to  the 
stakes  by  I-inch  carriage  bolts,  in  such  a  manner 


that  the  panel  will  shut  up  much  as  a  parallel 
ruler  closes,  when  desired.  As  the  bars  are  placed 
on  alternate  sides,  the  fence  folds  very  closely,  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  space  of  two  bars  only,  (fig.  3),  instead 
of  four,  as  would  be  the  ease  if  they  were  all  on 
one  side.  The  fence  may  be  thus  easily  removed 
from  place  to  place,  and  may  be  used  on  a  hill  side, 
(fig.  3),  as  well  as  on  level  ground.  It  may  either 


Fig.  3.— FENCE  ON  SIDE  HILL. 

be  wired  to  stakes,  or  the  stakes  may  be  driven 
down  between  the  alternate  bars,  by  using  them  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  upright  pieces. 


The  Cost  of  Milk. — The  present  price  of  milk 
is  very  low,  averaging  one  cent  per  pound,  and  in 
many  eases  less  than  that.  Milk  can  be  produced 
at  .hat  price  only  under  specially  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  and  on  cheap  land.  Where  land  is  worth. 
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IMPROVED  FLOWER  POT. 


£75  per  acre,  and  four  acres  arc  needed  to  support 
a  cow  that  gives  no  more  than  two  thousand  quarts 
in  the  year,  it  is  clear  that  milk  cannot  be  produced 
for  two  cents  a  quart.  Unless  the  yield  of  the 
cows  is  increased  by  better  feeding,  or  by  better 
breeding,  or  less  land  is  made  to  support  the  cow 
by  the  use  of  fodder  crops,  it  is  clear  that  the  dairy 
business  must  go  west  where  land  is  cheaper. 

An  Improved  Flower  Pot. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON,  JERSEY  CITY  HIGHTS,  N.  J. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows  a  flower  pot, 
She  idea  of  which  is  not  exactly  original,  though  I 
liave  never  before  seen  it  applied  to  pots  in  general 
ase.  “Propagating  Pans”  and  “Orchid  Pans,”  as 

they  are  call¬ 
ed,  are  often 
tnade  on  the 
same  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  with 
a  series  of  holes 
around  the 
bottom.  The 
making  of 
these  holes  of 
course  entail¬ 
ed  an  expense 
that  could  only 
be  afforded 
when  they 
were  used  for  the  special  purposes  of  propagating 
or  growing  Orchids  or  other  rare  plants.  When 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  flower 
pot,  but  with  only  two  holes  in  each,  our  manu¬ 
facturers  6ay  they  can  supply  them  nearly  as  cheap 
as  the  ordinary  flower  pot.  We  have  during  the 
past  six  months  tried  about  a  thousand,  of  sizes 
ranging  from  3  to  (3  inches  in  diameter,  and  find 
they  are  all  we  expected  of  them.  Ail  cultivators 
know  the  difficulty  experienced  when  the  ordinary 
flower  pot  is  placed  on  a  bench  covered  with  sand 
or  soil— the  outlet  often  becomes  completely  closed 
by  the  washing  of  the  soil  through  the  outlet,  and, 
being  closed  by  the  sand,  the  drainage  becomes 
stopped  as  completely  as  if  there  was  no  orifice  at 
all  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Again,  the  angle- 
worms  breed  quickly  iu  the  sand  or  soil,  and  seem 
to  take  a  special  pleasure  in  crawling  under  and 
through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  to  get 
at  the  rich  soil  they  contain.  This  improved  pot 
is  safe  from  the  first  difficulty,  as  the  holes,  being 
on  the  sides  of  the  pot,  can  not  be  clogged  by  the 
sand  ;  while  it  is  far  less  tempting  to  the  angle- 
worm,  as  a  special  effort  must  be  made  before  the 
hole  can  be  reached.  Still  another  advantage,  and 
we  think  a  very  important  one,  is  that  as  these  ori¬ 
fices  are  placed  above  the  bottom,  air  is  admit¬ 
ted  more  freely  to  the  roots,  a  matter  which  is 
very  essential  to  the  we’l-being  of  plants.  I  have 
but  little  doubt  that  if  this  style  of  flower  pot 
can  be  as  cheaply  made,  that  it  will  quite  throw  the 
old  style  out  of  use.  As  this  pot  is  not  patented, 
and  probably  is  not  patentable,  any  worker  iu  pot¬ 
tery  can  make  it,  should  there  be  a  demand  for  it. 


Paper  Covers  for  Hot-Beds. 

Mr.  It.  N.  Waring,  Tyrone,  Pa.,  sends  us  drawings 
showing  the  method  of  making  covers  for  hotbeds, 
from  which  the  engravings  are  made,  and  writes : 

“  It  is  a  common  practice  among  gardeners,  to 
place  over  their  cold  frame  and  hot-bed  sashes  as 
an  additional  protection  during  stormy  or  exces¬ 
sively  cold  weather,  covers  made  of  wood,  straw, 


Tig.  1. — METHOD  OF  JOINING  TDE  STRIPS. 

or  other  material ;  but  by  far  the  best  are  made  of 
felt  paper.  A  gardener  near  Tyrone  has  been  using 
covers  made  of  the  paper  manufactured  by  C.  J. 
Pay.  [See  his  advertisement  in  our  columns  for  the 
last  25  years.— Eds.]  Many  of  the  covers  which 
were  made  six  or  eight  years  ago,  and  which  have 
Taecn  subjected  to  rough  usage,  are  still  serviceable. 


His  manner  of  constructing  them  is  as  follows : 
Three  strips  of  paper,  equal  in  length  to  the  hot¬ 
bed  for  which  the  cover  is  intended,  are  joined 
at  their  edges  by  means  of  hempen  twine,  as  in 
figure  1.  The  ends  of  the  covers  are  inserted  be¬ 
tween  one  by  one 
and  a  half  -  inch 
pine  strips,  which 
are  then  tacked  to¬ 
gether,  figure  2. 

In  windy  weather  Eig.  2.— showing  end-pieces. 
a  couple  of  rails,  when  placed  upon  them,  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  covers  from  blowing  away.  Paper  covers 
are  cheap,  light,  can  be  rolled  up  and  packed  in  n 
small  space ;  are  quite  impervious  to  water,  and 
prevent,  in  a  great  degree,  the  escape  of  the  heat.” 


Currant  Culture— Tlie  Victoria. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  the  Currant  was 
not  more  cultivated.  It  is  easily  propagated,  and 
cultivated,  the  fruit  is  always  in  demand,  it  does 
not  rapidly  become  useless  ;  the  crop  comes  in  just 
after-  the  raspberry  ;  its  few  enemies  arc  easily  con¬ 
trolled,  while  the  profit  per  acre  is  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  small  fruit.  Probably  tlie  largest 
currant  growers,  are  T.  B.  Wakeman  &  Bro.,  West- 
port,  Conn.  They  are  reported  as  saying,  that 
their  ten  acres  a  verage  over  $SOO  per  acre.  Growers 


THE  VICTORIA  CURRANT. 

have  settled  down  upon  the  Versailles,  and  White 
Grape,  as  the  most  desirable  varieties.  Some  re¬ 
gard  the  Versailles  and  the  Cherry  Currant  as  iden¬ 
tical,  but  as  we  know  them,  they  seem  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  the  Cherry  has  short  bunches  of  a  few  very 
large  berries,  which  are  much  more  intensely  acid 
than  the  Versailles.  It  appears  to  us  that  growers 
make  a  mistake  in  contenting  themselves  with 
these  two  varieties,  as  they  may  easily  prolong  the 
currant  season  by  two  weeks  or  more,  by  growing 
the  Victoria,  or  as  called  by  some,  Queen  Victoria. 
This  variety  is  largely  cultivated  by  J.  O.  Clarke, 
Milton,  N.  Y.,  who  sent  us,  July  ‘24th,  specimens  as  a 
sample  of  his  crop,  the  long  stems  loaded  with  large 
and  excellent  fruit.  Mr.  Clarke  says  that  with 
him  they  are  not  ripe  uutil  the  Cherry  Currants  are 
all  gone.  To  show  the  size  of  bush  and  berry,  we 
give  an  engraving  of  clusters,  taken  at  random 
from  those  sent  by  Mr.  Clarke.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
bright,  red  color,  and  the  quality  excellent.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Downing,  May’s  Victoria  is  not  distinct 
from  this,  while  Mr.  Clarke  finds  the  variety  he  has 
uuder  that  name,  quite  different,  and  much  inferior. 
But  there  is  a  very  great  confusion  among  currants, 
and  it  may  easily  happen,  that  the  plants  cultivated 
by  both  these  gentlemeu  as  May’s  Victoria,  may 
not  be  the  same.  We  notice  that  Downing  gives  the 
French  name  La  Vcrsaillaise,  the  adjective  form  to 


the  popular  variety,  which  is  more  generally  called 
Versailles,  the  substantive,  and  name  of  the  city. 
There  is  the  same  difference  between  the  two,  as 
between  New  Yorker  and  New  York,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  make  Americans,  who  always  take  a 
“short  cut”  when  possible,  to  substitute  the- 
longer  name,  far  the  more  easily  written  Versailles, 
The  old  Red  Dutch  should  not  be  overlooked  for 
family  use,  as  it  is  the  finest  flavored  of  all,  and 
when  the  bushes  are  well  manured  and  properly 
pruned,  the  fruit  is  quite  large  enough  for  the  table. 

Summer  Pears. 

The  Bartlett  is  the  earliest  pear  that  appears  in 
our  market  in  any  considerable  quantity.  While 
this  is  ranked  by  fruit  judges  as  only  second  or 
third  rate,  it  is  easily  tliefirstin  popular  estimation. 
A  nurseryman  of  large  experience  once  said  to  us,, 
that  of  every  one  hundred  pear  trees  planted  iti  this- 
country,  ninety  were  Bartletts.  It  has  many  ele¬ 
ments  of  popularity.  One  of  these  Is,  that  if  pick¬ 
ed  when  scarcely  more  than  half  grown,  it  will 
ripen  up  and  become  eatable.  This  quality  allows 
tlie  Bartlett  from  southern  orchards  to  be  placed  iu 
northern  markets  as  the  earliest  pear,  and  its  ex¬ 
cellent  keeping  qualities  are  greatly  in  its  favor. 
But  those  who  raise  fruit  for  their  own  use  can 
liave  pears  and  much  better  ones  than  the  Bartlett, 
long  before  that  is  ripe  iu  northern  localities.  The 
earliest  pear  ol’  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  the 

Summer  Doyenne — the  Doyenne  d’  Etc.  It  it 
a  small  fruit,  an  abundant  bearer,  and  ripens  in 
July.  It  is  the  best  early  pear,  and  if  gathered 
early  enough  and  house-ripened,  is  acceptable, 
and  vastly  better  than  when  ripened  on  the  tree. 

manning's  Elizabeth—  The  late  Horace  Greeley, 
some  years  ago,  offered  a  premium  of  §100.00 
each  for  the  best  variety  of  each  kind  of  fruit.  A 
prize  was  offered  for  both  early  and  late  pears,  and 
when  the  Committee  awarded  the  prize  to  Man¬ 
ning’s  Elizabeth  as  the  best  early  pear,  great  was 
the  astonishment.  “  What  is  Manning’s  Eliza¬ 
beth?” — “Who  knows  the  pear?”  were  among" 
tlie  questions  freely  asked.  If  these  prizes  had  no- 
other  result  than  to  bring  this  pear,  heretofore 
known  only  to  amateurs,  into  general  notice,  the 
money  was  well  expended.  The  tree  itself  lias 
every  quality  to  adapt  it  to  general  cultivation  ;  the 
fruit  is  below  medium  size,  of  the  greatest  beauty, 
while  the  fruit  is  really  excellent,  and  does  not  rot 
at  the  core.  With  us  it  is  ripe  early  in  August,  and 
it  lasts  better  than  any  other  kind.  If  we  could 
have  but  one  early  pear  it  would  be  this.  It  is  the 
fault  of  some  of  the  best  early  pears  that  they  be¬ 
gin  to  decay  at  the  core,  and  however  fine  an  ex¬ 
terior  they  may  present,  they  are  soft  and  worthless 
within.  This  may  be  overcome  in  paid  by  gather¬ 
ing  early  and  ripening  in  the  house.  But  when  this 
is  done,  tlie  interval  between  the  time  at  wl^ch  the 
fruit  is  fit  to  eat  and  that  at  which  it  begins  to  de¬ 
cay,  is  so  brief  as  to  unfit  them  for  marketing.  A 
facetious  friend  says  of  such  fruit,  that  it  needs  to 
be  eaten  “  with  the  watch  in  one  hand  and  the 
fruit  in  the  other,”  iu  order  to  catch  it  in  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  principal  varieties  of  this  class  are  : 

Beurre  Oiffarcl. — This  is  ripe  with  us  in  August, 
and  needs  to  be  picked  very  early.  The  fruit  has 
beauty  and  is  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  of 
good  medium  size,  while  the  tree  is  productive. 

Clapp's  Favorite.— This  is  said  to  be  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Flemish  Beauty  and  Bartlett,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  pears  of  any  season.  The  tree 
is  very  productive,  and  if  thinned  the  fruit  g-rows 
to  a  large  size  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  has  the 
fault  of  decaying  at  the  core,  and  of  being  in  per¬ 
fection  but  a  very  short  time,  iu  a  more  marked 
degree  than  even  Flemish  Beauty.  We  have  year 
after  year  gathered  it  earlier  and  earlier,  and  while 
we  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  decay  at  the 
core,  yet  after  it  is  fit  to  eat,  it  will  not  last  a  clay. 

Tyson. — When  the  tree  comes  into  bearing,  it  be¬ 
ing  very  slow  about  it,  it  yields  an  abundance  of 
fruit  of  medium  6ize  and  handsome  color,  and  of 
first  quality.  If  one  wishes  to  know  how  sweet  a 
pear  can  be,  let  him  try  the  Tyson  A  It  is  better 
than  any  of  (he  foregoing,  coming  late  in  August. 
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The  Large  Cone-Elower. 

When  one  reads  the  gushing  articles  which  now’ 
and  then  appear  about  prairies  and  prairie  flowers,  in 
which  these  treeless  expanses  are  spoken  of  as 
“flowering  meads”  and  “nature’s  own  flower 
gardens,”  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  writers 
can  never  have  seen  a  prairie.  It  is  true  that  a 


erer,  reaches  nine  feet,  is  with  us  about  six  feet 
high,  and  simple  or  sparingly  branched  above.  The 
leaves  are  generally  ovate,  the  lower  on  long  peti¬ 
oles,  the  upper  sessile  and  more  or  less  clasping 
the  stem  ;  all  have  that  peculiar  green  color  known 
as  glaucous,  or  sea-green,  of  which  we  have  a  good 
example  in  the  cabbage-leaf,  and  which  gives  to 
this  plant  one  of  its  most  striking  characters.  The 


get  it  by  violating  nature.  What  can  be  more  uu- 
natural  than  a  panicle  of  grass  of  the  deepest  crim¬ 
son  or  most  intense  scarlet,  unless  it  be  one  of  jet 
black,  all  of  these  absurdities  being  unpleasantly 
common  ?  Both  annual  and  perennial  grasses  are 
cultivated.  Among  the  former  are  several  species, 
the  chief  merit  of  which  is  the  delicacy  of  their 
panicles  and  the  minute  size  of  their  spikelets  r, 


the  large  cone-flower  ( Ttudbeckia  maxima). 


THE  BROAD-LEAVED  UN  I  OLA  (  Uniola  Ud> folia). 


prairie  impresses  one  with  a  sense  of  grandeur,  due 
to  its  vastness,  but  when  it  comes  to  prairie  flow¬ 
ers,  they  are  on  the  same  broad  scale — large  and 
showy — but  lacking  in  that  delicacy  in  form  and 
color  that  constitute  beauty  in  a  flower.  The  im¬ 
mense  Sun-flowers,  the  tall  Cone-flowers,  and  others 
of  similar  stature,  make  up  the  general  floral  effect, 
their  coarseness  being  unnoticed  as  they  are  spread 
over  a  vast  area,  in  which  the  more  delicate  species 
would  be  lost  from  view.  Among  these  coarse  and 
tall  prairie  flowers  are  many  worthy  of  cultivation, 
certainly  not  as  bouquet  flowers,  but  for  a  large  gar¬ 
den,  where  their  robustness  and  vigor  make  them 
very  effective,  if  seen  from  a  distance.  For  this 
use  several  of  the  Cone-flowers  ( RudbecJcia )  of  the 
Western  Prairies  have  long  been  in  cultivation,  and 
we  have  for  some  years  had  in  the  garden  a  south¬ 
ern  and  south-western  species,  Budbeclcia  maxima , 
the  “  Large  Cone-Flower,”  which  is  so  much  un¬ 
like  the  other  species  that  we  call  attention  to  it 
as  desirable  where  there  is  room  for  such  subjects. 
This  species,  extending  from  Arkansas,  its  north¬ 
ern  limit,  through  Louisiana  to  Texas,  and  being  a 
peculiarly  southern  species,  we  are  rather  surprised 
to  find  it  hardy  ;  as  it  has  stood  the  past  three 
winters  without  protection,  we  may  regard  it  as 
hardy  for  the  climate  of  New  York  City.  The 
aspect  of  the  plant  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
any  of  the  more  familiar  species  ;  while  its  specific 
name,  maxima,  indicates  that  it  is  large;  it  is 
without  the  coarseness  that  belongs  to  the  others. 
The  stem,  which,  according  to  Nuttali,  its  discov- 


flower  heads  are  either  solitary,  at  the  end  of  the 
stem,  or  the  stem  branches  above  and  has  the 
heads  of  flowers  on  naked  stalks  fifteen  or  twenty 
inches  long.  The  flower-heads  are  striking,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  brownish  disk, 
as  the  central  portion  of  the  flower-head  is  called. 
In  most  of  the  Composite  Family  the  central  por¬ 
tion  is  flat  or  convex,  as  we  see  in  the  common  Sun¬ 
flower,  while  here  it  becomes  conical  and  extends 
upwards  to  the  bight  of  one  or  two  inches,  pro¬ 
jecting  above  the  few  long  yellow  rays,  which  soon 
become  drooping.  Now  that  the  plant  has  proved 
to  be  hardy,  its  tall  stature,  its  neat  glaucous  foilage, 
joined  to  the  peculiar  appearance  of  its  flower- 
heads,  will  make  it  desirable  in  gardens,  cither  in 
isolated  clumps  or  at  the  rear  of  other  pla  .ts. 


Ornamental  Grasses  for  Winter. 

That  tthe  cultivation  of  grasses  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  within  a  few  years  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  seedsmen’s  catalogues  have 
a  separate  division  for  their  seeds.  Grasses  are 
grown  both  for  the  decoratiou  of  the  grounds  and 
for  use  iu  winter  bouquets,  etc.  We  have  no  sympa¬ 
thy  whatever  with  that  taste  which  leads  to  the 
dyeing  of  grasses,  and  even  bronzing  them.  We 
think  a  bouquet  of  properly  dried,  aud  tastefully 
arranged,  graceful  grasses  a  very  pleasing  decora¬ 
tion.  It  seems  strange  to  us  that  people  can  not 
be  satisfied  with  beauty  of  form  and  grace  of  out¬ 
line,  but  must  have  color  in  addition,  even  if  they 


these  are  only  useful  for  in-door  work,  in  which 
they  are  very  effective.  Among  the  perennials. 
Pampas  Grass  stands  at  the  head.  It  is  tender  at 
the  North,  but  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  covering 
in  winter.  Its  long  feathery  plumes  are  a  consid¬ 
erable  article  of  trade,  being  sent  in  large  numbers 
from  the  Southern  States  and  California.  Next  to 
this  is  the  Ravenna  Grass,  Erianlhu I  Bavemue,  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  but  its  plumes  luck  the  silkiness  and 
grace  of  that.  Our  common  Reed  ( Phragmites ),  the 
European  Reed  (Arundo),  the  native  Beard  Grasses 
( Andropogoii ),  aud  the  Woolly  Beard  Grasses  [Eri~ 
anthus),  and,  above  all,  the  Japanese  Eulalia  ( Eula¬ 
lia  Japonica),  are  hardy  near  New  York  City.  The- 
beauty  of  most  of  the  above  depends  mainly  upon 
the  hairs  which  accompany  the  florets,  hence  it  is 
desirable  to  retain  these,  not  only  for  this  reason, 
but  to  prevent  them  from  annoying  the  housekeeper 
by  making  a  litter.  They  should  be  collected  when 
fairly  in  flower,  which  may  be  known  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  anthers,  and  hung  up  in  small; 
bunches  iu  a  room  free  of  dust.  Among  the  small¬ 
er  perennial  species  specially  worthy  of  cultivation 
is  the  “  Feather  Grass  ”  (JUipa  pennata),  the  long 
plumy  tails  to  the  flowers  of  which  are  largely  im¬ 
ported,  dyed  in  all  sorts  of  unnatural  colors,  as  if 
nature’s  own  delicate  buff  could  be  improved  upon. 
Then  there  is  the  “Broad-leaved  Uniola”  ( Uniola 
latifolia),  a  native  species,  found  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois,  southward.  This  grows  two  or  three 
feet  high,  aud  has  a  large,  loose  panicle,  bearing 
large  flattened  spikelets  of  the  shape  shown  in  the 
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•reduced  engraving,  and,  when  full-grown,  an  inch 
or  more  long.  This  grass  seems  to  be  but  little 
known  abroad,  at  least  we  do  not  find  it  men¬ 
tioned  ir.  the  recent  works  on  perennial  plants.  A 
-clump  of  this  grass  in  rich  garden  soil  gathers 
strength  from  year  to  year,  and  when  well  estab¬ 
lished  is  a  beautiful  object.  The  loose,  drooping 
panicles  have  a  wonderfully  graceful  expression 
when  living,  and  this  is  not  lost  when  added  to  a 
winter  bouquet.  The  grasses  named  here  are  all 
perennials  of  the  easiest  culture ;  for  the  annuals 
we  refer  to  the  seed  catalogues.  Those  who  make 
bouquets  and  other  winter  decorations  of  grasses, 
should  not  neglect  those  native  species  which  every 
locality  affords.  If  pleasing  while  growing,  they 
are  likely  to  be  equally  so  when  dried.  In  collect¬ 
ing,  observe  that  one  is  more  likely  to  err  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  grass  too  late  than  in  gathering  too 
•early.  If  they  are  too  near  maturity,  the  spikelets 
are,  as  a  general  thing,  likely  to  very  soon  fall 
.apart  and  drop,  thus  becoming  useless  when  dried. 


Spurred  Eye  or  Ergot. 

The  heads  of  Rye,  and  several  others  of  the 
•Grass  Family,  often  present  a  peculiar  growth  of 
some  of  the  grains.  Instead  of  remaining  of  the 
ordinary  size  and  appearance, 
they  become  much  enlarged, 
horny  in  texture,  and  of  a 
purplish  color.  From  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  these  grains  to  a  cock’s 
spur — being  hard  and  pointed — 
and  being  most  frequently  found 
upon  Rye,  it  has  long  been  known 
as  Spurred  Rye.  In  medicine  it 
is  known  as  Ergot,  and  some¬ 
times  as  Secdle  cornutum,  the 
Latin  for  “  Horned  Rye.”  This 
peculiar  growth  is  caused  by  a 
small  fungus( Claviceps purpurea), 
which  attacks  the  grains  while 
still  young,  changing  their  soft, 
growing  substance, rich  in  starch, 
into  the  hard  “spurs,”  which 
contain  no  starch,  abound  in 
poisonous  matters,  and  possess 
a  heavy  and  disagreeable  odor. 
Ergot  contains  a  great  amount  of 
oil — about  30  per  cent.— to  which 
the  odor  is  in  part,  at  least,  due. 
Figure  1  represents  a  head  of  rye, 
one  half  the  natural  size,  with  a 
number  of  the  grains  of  Ergot  in 
position.  In  figure  2  two  spike- 
lets  of  Couch  or  Quack-Grass 
( Triticum  repens)  are  represented, 
one  of  which  is  “  Ergotted,”  and 
•the  other  not.  The  specimens  from  which  these 
engravings  were  made  were  brought  to  our  office 
along  with  other  destructive  fungi.  A  separate 
grain  is  shown  in  figure  3.  During  the  young 
■stages  of  the  affected  grain  its  tissue  is  soft,  and  its 
surface  is  covered  by  a  sweet  substance,  in  which 
there  is  an  abundance  of  miuute  spores  formed 
upon  the  tips  of  the  fungus  filaments  exposed  upou 
the  surface  of  the  grain.  A  thin  cross  section  of  a 
grain  in  this  state,  is  shown  in  figure  4,  with  the 
small  spores — some  loose  and 
others  attached — about  the  out¬ 
side.  The  hard  state  of  the  fun¬ 
gus  is  common  to  many  other 
species.  Fungi,  like  all  other 
plants,  prepare  for  a  period  of 
rest — a  winter  season  it  may  be 
called — and  they  do  it  in  several 
different  ways,  one  of  which  is 
to  form  a  hard  mass  of  some  lit¬ 
tle  size,  which  is  able  to  retain  its 
vitality  during  a  trying  time  of  cold  or  dryness. 
The  Ergot  fungus  remains  as  these  hard  grains 
from  autumn  until  the  following  spring,  when, 
under  favorable  conditions  of  warmth  and  moist¬ 
ure,  the  grains  soften,  and  a  number  of  stalks 
grow  out  from  each  one,  upon  each  of  which  a 
small  head  is  finally  formed.  This  state  in  the 
growth  of  the  Ergot  plant  is  seen  in  figure  5.  In 
these  heads  the  spores  are  borne,  but  in  a  particu¬ 


lar  manner,  and  to  make  this  arrangement  of  the 
spores  understood,  three  illustrations  have  been 
provided.  In  figure  6  is  shown  a  sectional  view  of 
one  of  the  heads.  It  will  be  observed  that  there 
are  numerous  pear  or  bottle-shaped  pits  in  a  semi¬ 
circle,  near  the  surface.  In 
these,  the  spores  are  borne ; 
but  we  are  not  at  the  end  yet. 
A  single  pit,  or  cavity,  is  shown 
much  enlarged  in  figure  7, 
where  the  wall  is  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  threads  twisted 
and  intertwined,  while  within 
there  is  a  number  of  long  sacs. 
In  these  sacs  are  the  spores, 
which  are  long,  slender,  and 
needle-like,  as  can  be  seen  in 
figure  8,  where  a  sac  is  re¬ 
presented  as  broken  at  one 
end,  and  the  spores  are  shown 
as  escaping.  These  spores 
germinate,  and  the  fungus  is 
established  upon  the  young 
grains  of  rye,  and  the  cycle  of 
changes  is  completed.  Ergot 
possesses  remarkable  medi¬ 
cinal  properties,  and  in  proper 
hands  is  a  valuable  remedy. 
The  LTnited  States  imported  75,550  pounds  of  Ergot 
during  the  fiscal  year  1876-1877,  which  shows  that 
it  is  used  quite  extensively.  Ergot  is  a  dangerous 
poison.  In  some  countries  of  Europe,  where  rye 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  food,  most  disastrous 
results  have  followed  from  eating  it  in  bread  and 
other  foods  made  from  rye  containing  Ergot.  In 
some  very  moist  seasons  the  fungus  is  unusually 
abundant,  and  following  such  t  lie  re  is  frequently 
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an  epidemic  of  this  Ergot-poisoning  or  Ergotism. 
Those  who  are  poisoned  are  taken  with  convul¬ 
sions,  followed,  in  some  cases,  by  gangrene  and 
loss  of  limbs,  and  sometimes  by  death.  Whole 
families  and  some  villages  have  been  exterminated 
by  this  poison.  In  this  country  there  is  little  to 
fear,  as  we  arc  not  a  rye-eating  people.  As  Ergot 
appears  on  several  of  the  pasture  grasses,  there 
is  danger  that  cattle  may  feed  upon  it  when  abun¬ 
dant,  and  sustain  injury.  It  is  considered  a  promi¬ 
nent  cause  of  abortion  in  cows. 


Easpberries— Old  and  New  Varieties. 

BY  W.  C.  BARRY,  JIT.  HOPE  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER, N.  Y. 

The  varieties  of  the  Raspberry  are  now  very 
numerous,  and  as  each  one  is  represented  to  pos- 
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sess  some  special  merit,  the  amateur,  as  well  as 
fruit-grower,  Is  often  puzzled  to  determine  which 


are  the  best.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  rnauy 
kinds  a  thorough  trial,  we  planted,  a  few  years  ago, 
in  our  private  garden,  a  complete  collection,  add- 
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ing  the  novelties  as  they  appeared.  The  plants 
have  borne  an  abundant  crop  this  season,  and  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  their  merits. 

Philadelphia. — The  parent  of  several  varieties 
superior  to  it  in  size  and  quality,  is  still  esteemed 
in  some  localities  as  a  market  variety.  The  fruit  is 
too  poor  to  render  it  of  any  value  for  the  garden. 

Reliance. — A  seedling  from  the  Philadelphia, 
and  of  recent  introduction,  is  of  stocky  habit,  with 
dark,  heavy  foliage,  vigorous,  productive,  and  ap¬ 
parently  perfectly  hardy;  fruit  large,  roundish, 
dark  red,  firm,  with  a  sprightly,  acid  flavor,  and 
remains  in  good  condition  sometime  after  it  is 
ripe.  Promising  for  either  field  or  garden  culture. 

Early  Prolific. — Another  comparatively  now 
variety  of  the  same  parentage,  is  also  of  stocky 
habit,  vigorous,  hardy,  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  fruit  large,  dark  red,  mod¬ 
erately  firm,  and  of  a  brisk,  vinous 
flavor,  not  rich.  Its  productiveness 
will  make  it  desirable  for  the  garden 
and  home  market,  but  the  fruit  is 
too  soft  for  shipping. 

Herstine.— Said  to  be  a  seedling 
from  the  Allen,  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
abundant  bearer,  and  quite  hardy ; 
fruit  large,  roundish  conical,  mod¬ 
erately  firm,  sweet  and  rich,  valuable 
for  family  use  and  home  market. 

Saunders.  — Claimed  also  to  be  a 
seedling  from  the  Allen,  is  a  strong 
grower  and  good  bearer,  but  as  the 
fruit  is  only  of  fair  quality,  it  hardly 
deserves  a  place  in  a  collection. 

Highland  Hardy,  which  origin-, 
ated  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y..  is 
vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive ; 
fruit  of  medium  size  and  inferior  quality.  It  Is  the 
earliest  of  all  the  raspberries,  and  on  that  account 
may  be  included  to  some  extent  in  every  collec¬ 
tion,  while  its  hardiness,  productiveness,  and  good 
shipping  qualities  render  it  profitable  for  market 

Turner. — A  Western  variety,  is  said  to  excel  all 
other  kinds  in  hardiness.  It  is  a  very  strong 
grower,  quite  productive  ;  fruit  moderately  firm, 
juicy,  and  sweet.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it 
will  be  valuable  for  market.  In  our  opinion  the 
fruit  lacks  the  requisite  firmness.  Its  entire  hard¬ 
iness  renders  it  valuable  for  cold  climates,  but  for 
this  locality  we  have  better  sorts. 

Brandywine  or  Susqueco,  cultivated  exten¬ 
sively  in  Delaware  for  market,  is  a  good  grower, 
hardy,  and  productive ;  fruit  large,  firm,  bright 
scarlet,  but  lacks  flavor,  bears  transportation 
well,  and  is  regarded  as  a  profitable  market  sort. 

Thwack,  introduced  recently,  is  said  t.o  bo  a 
cross  between  Brandywine  and  Herstine,  and  re- 
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serables  the  former  It  is  hardy,  productive,  and 
the  fruit  firm,  but  not  of  the  first  quality. 

Delaware,  comparatively  new,  said  to  be  a 
aeedlins:  from  the  Hornet,  has  not  borne  sufficiently 
to  develop  its  qualities.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
it  lacking  m  flavor ,  probably  profitable  for  market. 

Burlington  or  Prosser,  an  old  variety,  now 
rarely  met  with,  succeeds  admirably  with  us.  It  is 
very  hardy,  robust,  and  prolific  ;  fruit  large,  firm, 
and  of  fair  quality.  We  would  give  it  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  many  new  varieties  now  grown  for  market, 
while  it  is  also  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  garden. 

Henrietta,  from  Connecticut,  is  the  latest 
novelty,  and  remarkable  tor  the  great  size  of  some 
of  its  berries.  They  are  not  high  flavored,  how¬ 
ever,  nor  are  they  uniformly  of  very  large  size. 
The  plant  is  a  robust  grower,  hardy,  and  produc¬ 
tive.  Some  assert  that  it  is  identical  with  Belle  de 
Fontenay,  which  it  resembles  in  habit  and  foliage, 
but  we  never  have  seen  so  many  or  such  large 
berries  on  that  as  the  Henrietta  produced  this  sea¬ 
son.  In  autumn,  we  will  compare  their  later  bearing 
qualities,  and  can  then  decide  more  satisfactorily. 

Caroline,  claimed  to  be  a  cross  between  Brinc- 
klc’s  Orange  and  Catawissa,  has  not  borne  with  us 
yet.  It  is  described  as  a  large  luscious  berry  of 
orange  color,  and  perfectly  hardy.  The  only  defect 
of  the  Orange  is  its  liability  to  injury  in  severe 
winters.  If  this  variety  is  of  good  quality  and 
hardy,  it  is  an  important  acquisition. 

Cuthbebt  we  have  not  yet  fruited,  but  if  it  is  as 
represented,  a  hardy,  firm,  red  raspberry,  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  it  is  just  what  is  required  now.  We 
shall  watch  it  with  interest. 

Pride  of  the  Hudson,  and  Pride  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket  have  not  yet  been  tested.  The  former  appears 
to  be  tender  with  us. 

Among  the  older  sorts  the  Hudson  Biver  Bed 
Antwerp,  so  well  known  and  extensively  grown  on 
the  Hudson  River,  is  not  sufficiently  productive. 
Belle  de  Rdluau  has  not  been  a  success  either. 
?arnett,  originated  near  Cincinnati  some  years 
a°-o.  is  hardy  and  productive  ;  fruit  large,  conical, 
dark  red,  moderately  firm,  juicy,  quality  fair. 

Clarke. — Next  to  the  Brinckle’s  Orange  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best  raspberry  for  the  amateur’s 
garden.  The  plant  is  robust,  very  hardy,  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  On  rich  ground  it  suckers  freely,  and 
sometimes  requires  vigorous  thinning  to  keep  it  in 
good  condition  for  beariug  ;  fruit  of  large  size, 
bright  red,  and  in  quality  is  almost,  if  not  fully, 
equal  to  the  best  foreign  sorts.  It  was  raised  from 
seed  by  E.  E.  Clarke,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1856. 

Brinckle’s  Orange  is  the  highest  flavored  of  all 
the  raspberries;  fruit  large,  obtuse  conical,  orange 
color,  soft,  sweet,  delicious  ;  the  best  of  all  for  the 
table.  The  plant  unfortunately  is  a  little  tender, 
and  must  be  well  protected  in  winter. 

Col.  Wildes  is  a  fine  flavored,  yellowish-white 
raspberry,  and  would  be  desirable  for  the  garden  if 
hardier  aad  more  productive. 

Knevett’s  Giant  is  a  splendid  fruit,  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  for  family  use,  but  the  plants  are  not 
sufficiently  prolific.  Fastolflf,  another  fine  beriy, 
does  not  bear  well,  producing  more  wood  than 
fruit.  Franconia,  like  the  two  last  mentioned,  fails 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  crop.  The  berries  are  of 
fine  quality.  Where  the  winters  are  not  so  severe 
as  with  us,  all  three  would  be  of  great  value. 

Bi>:,le  de  Fontenay  is  a  very  strong  grower  and 
moderately  productive.  It  is  valuable  only  for  its 
autumnal  crop,  and  in  order  to  insure  this,  many  of 
the  suckers  must  be  removed.  The  fruit  is  then 
produced  on  canes  of  the  same  season’s  growth,  as 
well  as  on  those  of  the  previous  year.  Many  are 
tempted  to  diseard  this  variety,  but  properly  | 
treated,  it  well  repays  the  trouble  taken  with  it. 

Naomi,  regarded  by  some  as  the  same  as  Fran¬ 
conia,  is  a  distinct  variety  with  us.  It  is  a  good 
red  raspberry,  but  superseded  by  others.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Victoria.  English  Superb  is 
not  productive,  and  Imperial  Red  is  not  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Gambon  is  a  good  variety,  but  its 
plaee  is  already  filled  with  good  kinds. 


Mrs.  Wood,  of  the  Philadelphia  type,  is  equally 
productive,  and  a  much  better  fruit.  It  ripens  late. 

Vice-President  French,  raised  by  Dr.  Brinckle 
from  the  Fastolff,  crossed  with  Yellow  Antwerp,  is 
a  first-class  variety ;  canes  are  robust,  branching, 
hardy,  and  do  not  sucker  so  freely  as  some  kinds ; 
fruit  large,  firm,  sweet,  and  of  fine  quality.  It 
ripens  quite  late.  Antwerp  Yellow  produces  a  fair 
crop  of  fruit,  which  is  not  of  the  highest  flavor. 
Caesar  Blanc,  White  Imperial,  and  Jaune  d’ Anvers 
are  moderate  growers  and  bearers,  and  the  Brinc¬ 
kle’s  Orange  is  so  much  superior  to  them  that 
they  are  not  worthy  of  cultivation.  Of  the 
Black  Caps,  the  American  and  Seneca  are  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  Gregg  and  Mammoth  Cluster. 
The  Gregg  is  a  variety  of  great  promise.  Ohio 
Everbearing,  Davison’s  Thornless,  Catawissa,  El- 
lisdale,  Ganarqua,  and  one  of  the  new  varieties, 
New  Rochelle,  are  of  such  a  dirty  color  and  in¬ 
ferior  quality  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  collection.  The  Ohio  Everbearing 
and  Catawissa  may  be  valued  in  some  places  as  fall 
bearing  sorts,  but  we  consider  the  fruit  too  poor 
to  be  of  much  value  at  any  season.  Of  the 
Yellow  Cap  Raspberries,  Hawkins’  Orange, 
which  is  said  to  have  originated  recently  in  Western 
New  York,  is  the  most  valuable,  it  is  exceedingly 
productive,  and  the  fruit  is  of  fair  quality.  Minne¬ 
sota  Salmon  we  have  discarded.  The  Florence,  a 
new  sort,  is  said  to  be  promising.  In  conclusion, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  among  the  newer 
sorts  which  are  destined  to  supersede  the  old  fa¬ 
vorites  for  the  garden.  The  new  Raspberries  are 
nearly  all  for  market,  and  as  such  show  some  pro¬ 
gress.  For  a  small  collection  for  family  use,  we 
would  name  the  following  choice  varieties : — 
Brinckle’s  Orange,  Clarke,  Vice-President  French, 
Mammoth  Cluster  or  Gregg.  For  a  greater  variety, 
add  the  following:  Highland  Hardy,  the  earliest; 
Knevett’s  Giant,  Ilerstine,  Reliance,  Belle  de  Fou- 
tenay,  fall  bearing.  For  market :  Brandywine, 
Clarke,  Highlaud  Hardy,  Reliance,  Turner,  Mam¬ 
moth  Cluster  or  Gregg. 


The  Dyehouse  Cherry. 

With  regard  to  new  fruits,  such  as  have  not  been 
subjected  to  the  judgment  of  any  pomological  or 
horticultural  society,  an  editor  is  peculiarly  sit¬ 
uated.  If  he  declines  to  notice  a  new  variety,  until 
it  has  been  approved  by  some  competent  society, 
he  is  regarded  as  behind  the  time  ;  if  he  presents 
it,  no  matter  how  distinctly  he  may  state  the 
source  of  his  information,  and  that  the  account  is 
given  as  a  matter  of  news,  while  the  fruit  remains 
to  be  tested  in  other  localities  than  the  one  in  which 
it  originated,  if  the  fruit  turns  out  to  be  unsatis¬ 
factory,  he  is  blamed  for  noticing  it  at  all.  In 
view  of  this  state  of  things,  it  wras  with  no  little 
hesitation  that  we  gave  an  account,  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  of  the  Dyehouse  Cherry  in  Feb.  1872.  As 
this  was  the  first  public- notice  of  this  cherry,  which 
had  been  known  in  Kentucky  for  30  years,  we 
have  watched  its  subsequent  career  with  no  little 
interest.  While  we  have  received  a  number  of 
favorable  reports,  we  have  not  had  any  of  the  op¬ 
posite  character,  and  may  regard  the  Dyehouse  as 
a  variety  of  established  reputation.  The  latest 
concerning  it,  comes  from  Mr.  R.  J.  Black, 
Bremen,  O.,  who  writes  :  “The  Dyehouse  Cherry 
deserves  all  you  said  concerning  it  in  your  ‘  Notes 
from  the  Pines  ’  last  summer,  and  more.  It  is  the 
hardiest  of  all  cherries.  After  the  extreme  cold  of 
last  winter,  which  killed  most  of  the  other  varieties, 
leaving  only  a  chance  one  here  and  there,  as  Eng¬ 
lish  Morello,  Late  Duke,  etc.,  the  Dyehouse  gave 
us  a  full  crop.  Even  small  trees,  three  to  five  feet 
high,  and  one  and  two  years  old,  bore  their  full 
quota,  standing  in  the  open  ground!  A  good 
grower,  an  excellent  bearer,  of  fine  medium  sized 
fruit,  with  very  small  stone;  doing  equally  well  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  ;  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions 
among  cherries.”  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  receive 
such  favorable  reports  of  any  fruit,  and  especially 
so  of  one  we  were  the  first  to  notice.  Nurserymen 
should  propagate  and  advertise  the  Dyehouse. 
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For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


Home  Topics. 


BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Entertaining-  Company. 

“  A  big  feed  ” — that  is  a  “  good  time  ”  in  the  es¬ 
timation  of  many.  “  What  did  you  have  for  sup¬ 
per?”  one  asks  of  another  who  has  been  “out  to 
tea.”  In  the  old-fashioned  settlements,  where  the 
neighbors  go  “  a  visiting,”  spending  the  afternoon, 
and  busy  with  knitting  or  light  sewing,  it  is  often 
suspected  by  the  hostess  that  her  company  has 
come  more  for  the  sake  of  the  supper  than  for  the 
visit.  Sometimes  this  suspicion  is  very  unjustly 
entertained.  I  have  myself  been  more  than  once 
very  much  annoyed  by  the  way  in  which  friends  I 
went  to  visit  allowed  themselves  to  be  “  cumbered 
with  much  serving,”  so  that  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  have  any  reasonable  conversation  with  them. 

I  like  good  things  to  eat  when  I  am  hungry,  but  I 
feel  almost  insulted  if  that  is  the  main  entertain¬ 
ment  offered  me.  I  could  get  something  to  eat  at 
home,  but  not  my  friend’s  company.  The  best 
visits  among  neighbors,  in  my  opinion,  are  often 
those  which  are  unannounced,  and  where  the  vis¬ 
itors  do  not  stay  to  tea,  unless  very  sure  that  they 
are  desired  to  do  so,  and  that  their  staying  will  not 
make  trouble  for  the  hostess.  There  is  something 
decidedly  vulgar  in  the  great  “  spread  ”  sometimes 
made  by  those  who  entertain  company.  So  many 
kinds  of  cake  and  sauce— so  much  indigestible  stuff 
to  please  the  sense  of  taste  and  make  the  visitors 
ill  next  day  !  And  yet  it  is  both  natural  and  praise¬ 
worthy  to  wish  to  treat  our  friends  to  something 
nice  in  the  way  of  food.  Good  eating  is  a  privilege 
as  well  as  a  duty.  We  must  eat  to  live,  and  so  the 
first  question  in  regard  to  our  food  is,  whether  it 
will  “nourish  these  frail  bodies  of  ours,”  as  many 
a  man  has  prayed  at  the  opening  of  a  meal  which 
could  “  nourish  ”  only  by  the  working  of  a  miracle. 
Too  great  a  variety  is  burdensome  to  both  guest 
and  hostess,  and  it  never  really  proves  the  liberality 
of  the  one  who  entertains,  but  often  shows  only  a 
love  of  display  and  spirit  of  emulation.  There 
should  be  enough  of  everything,  and  each  dish 
should  be  good  of  its  kind,  especially  the  bread 
and  other  solid  articles.  If  we  can  possibly  get  a 
good  meal  for  our  visitors — the  guests  of  an  after¬ 
noon  or  a  single  day — -without  cooking  anything 
while  they  arc  with  us  which  necessitates  ©ur  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  room  for  much  time,  it  is  best  to  do 
so.  [We  knew  of  a  case  in  which  two  ladies  went  a 
long  distance  to  pass  the  day  with  the  newly  mar¬ 
ried  wife  of  an  old  friend.  This  wife  was  so  over¬ 
come  by  the  occasion,  and  so  “laid  herself  out  ”  to 
show  her  appreciation  of  it,  that  in  preparing  an 
elaborate  dinner  she  devoted  herself  so  entirely  to 
it  that  her  visitors  only  saw  her  at  the  table  while 
the  meal  was  eaten,  and  came  away  disappointed  at 
not  having  accomplished  their  object,  which  was  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  wife  of  their  old  friend. 
—Ed.]  When  we  know  beforehand  that  company 
is  coming,  we  can  have  everything  ready  to  set  upon 
the  table,  and  so  spend  not  over  half  an  hour  get¬ 
ting  supper.  The  supper  ready,  it  is  our  part  to 
make  our  guests  feel  perfectly  free  to  eat  or  not  of 
the  dishes  set  before  them — to  make  them  feel  by 
our  cordial  manners,  rather  than  by  words,  that  we 
like  to  share  our  best  things  with  them,  and  are 
pleased  to  have  them  enjoy  them,  while  we  will  not 
make  them  eat  merely  to  please  us,  but  let  us  talk 
about  something  besides  the  food.  Cheerful  con¬ 
versation  at  table  promotes  digestion. 

How  to  Entertain  Guests. 

If  feeding  our  friends  is  not  the  whole  business 
of  entertaining  them,  neither  is  conversation,  espe¬ 
cially  if  we  talk  merely  for  the  sake  of  talking. 
Our  friends  want  a  chance  to  look  about,  to  get  a 
general  impression  of  the  comfort  (or  lack  of  it)  of 
our  homes  and  of  the  family  disposition,  to  peep 
into  our  books,  and  perhaps  to  read  something 
which  they  can  have  no  other  opportunity  to  read. 
They  may  be  really  glad  to  have  us  leave  them 
alone  for  a  little.  Guests  who  stay  longer  than  aa 
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afternoon  or  a  clay,  surely  desire  some  quiet  time  to 
think  their  own  thoughts  and  rest  unobserved. 

Ji  is  very  hard  and  wearisome  to  visit  for  a  few 
days  where  you  are  constantly  “entertained”  by 
one  person  or  another,  however  much  beloved  and 
interesting  your  friend  may  be.  It  is  of  no  very 
great  consequence  what  we  talk  about,  if  we  are 
only  honest  and  hospitable  to  one  another’s 
thoughts  and  beliefs.  Even  to  talk  about  what 
■we  eat  is  redeemed  from  vulgarity  if  we  have  kind 
■motives— as  to  please  our  hostess  by  sincere  praise,  ! 
or  to  learn  how  to  do  our  own  cooking  more  per-  I 
fectly.  Pictures,  stereoscopes,  games,  all  these  j 
things  help  in  entertaining  our  friends,  and  it  is  ! 
the  hostess’  part  to  do  all  she  can  to  have  her 
guests  happy,  each  in  his  or  her  own  way. 

Will  our  Children  Support  Themselves  P 

This  question  comes  to  all  parents  of  small  or 
moderate  means  as  they  see  their  children  growing 
up.  Some  have  a  clear  idea  as  to  what  business 
they  wish  their  children  to  pursue,  and  endeavor  to 
give  them  a  bent  in  that  direction,  or  to  lit  them 
for  the  chosen  occupation.  Others  watch  anxiously 
for  some  hint  as  to  the  child’s  natural  bent,  won¬ 
dering  if  he  or  she  is  good  for  anything  in  particu¬ 
lar  in  the  way  of  practical  work.  But  there  are 
some  things  which  all  parents  can  attend  to  in  the 
way  of  preparing  their  children  to  support  them¬ 
selves.  None  are  too  poor  and  none  too  rich  to 
give  their  children  habits  of  industry  and  honesty. 
These  will  help  in  every  sphere  of  life,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  success  in  every  vocation.  Those  who 
really  mean  to  give  their  children  a  good  practical 
education,  should  teach  them,  or  have  them  taugiit, 
boys  and  girls  both,  how  to  build  a  lire,  how  to 
cook  plain,  wholesome  food,  how  to  take  care  of 
rooms,  how  to  make  and  take  care  of  plain  clothing, 
how  to  make  and  care  for  a  garden,  and  (if  possible) 
how  to  milk  and  take  care  of  a  cow,  and  how  to 
care  for  and  harness  a  horse.  Is  it  absurd  to  say 
that  these  things  should  be  considered  a  necessary- 
part  of  a  good  education  ?  Children  who  learn  to 
do  these  things  well,  and  who  have  no  false  pride 
to  make  them  more  willing  to  live  in  idleness,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  labor  of  others  rather  than  to 
engage  in  honest  service,  which  is  usually  consid¬ 
ered  “humble,”  if  not  absolutely  “degrading,” 
will  never  fall  into  vagabondage.  [Some  may  sneer 
at  teaching  boys,  as  well  as  girls,  to  sew.  The 
writer’s  first  school  was  an  old-fashioned  “Dame’s 
School,”  where  boys  and  girls  were  all  taught  alike, 
sewing  included.  In  several  years  of  exploration  | 
in  a  wilderness,  where  one  was  thrown  upon  his  ' 
own  resources,  we  had  frequent  occasion  to  be 
thankful  that  we  were  taught  the  use  of  a  needle. 
Even  in  travelling  in  civilized  lands,  it  often  saves 
much  trouble  to  be  able,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to  put 
a  few  stitches  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  Ed.] 
Some  Tested  Recipes. 

Puff  Puddings— Beat  three  or  four  Eggs  very 
light.  It  pays  to  beat  the  whites  separately,  and 
add  them  the  last  thing.  To  the  yolks  add  three 
cups  of  Sweet  Milk,  a  large  tablespoonful  of  melted 
Butter,  and  three  cups  of  sifted  Flour.  Butter  ten 
tea-cups,  and  bake  the  batter  in  these.  Eat  warm 
with  pudding  sauce  or  sweetened  cream,  maple 
molasses,  or  stewed  fruit. 

Veky  Light  White  Gems  can  be  used  for  a 
dessert  of  this  kind :  Two  cups  of  Sour  Milk  aud 
two -thirds  of  a  cup  of  Sweet  Milk,  a  tablespoonful 
of  melted  Butter,  one  Egg.  Mix  one  level  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  Soda  (mashed  free  from  lumps)  into  a  quart 
of  Flour.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  quantity  of 
hour — “use  judgment.”  Stir  all  together  well, 
and  bake  immediately  in  gem  pans. 

Fruit  Pudding  Puffs. — Make  a  batter  as  above, 
or  use  Baking  Powder  aud  Sweet  Milk,  with  Egg 
and  shortening  (or  without),  and  bake  it  in  tea-cups, 
with  fruit  of  some  kind  in  the  middle  ;  that  is, 
partly  fill  each  cup  with  the  hatter  (which  should 
be  pretty  stiff),  put  in  a  spoonful  of  berries,  or 
jam,  or  marmalade,  or  other  preserve,  not  too 
juicy,  and  cover  with  more  batter,  leaving  room 
for  it  to  rise.  Bake  immediately.  All  puddings 
of  this  kind  arc  best  eaten  warm. 

Cream  Pudding  Sauce  (as  given  by  Marion 
Harland). — One  pint  of  Cream,  four  tablespooufuls 


powdered  Sugar,  whites  of  two  Eggs  beaten  stiff, 
extract  of  Vanilla  one  teaspoonful,  or  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  (or  less)  of  Nutmeg.  Heat  the  cream 
slowly  (you  can  use  creamy  milk  aud  a  little  butter) 
in  a  vessel  set  in  a  saucepan  cf  boiling  water,  stir¬ 
ring  often.  When  scalding,  but  not  boiling  hot, 
remove  from  the  fire,  put  in  the  sugar  and  nutmeg, 
stir  three  or  four  minutes;  and  add  the  whites. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  flavor,  setting  the  bowl  con¬ 
taining  it  into  a  pan  of  liqt  water  to  keep  it  hot. 


A  Hanging  Card-Basket. 

So  long  as  invitation,  wedding,  calling,  aud  other 
cards  are  used,  card-receivers  of  some  kind  will  be 
employed,  and  new  designs  will  be  appreciated! 

A  card-basket  is  expected  to  be  not  only  useful, 
but  ornamental  as  well,  and  in  most  eases  they  are 
made  more  to  fulfil  the  latter  than  the  former 
purpose.  The  basket  presented  in  the  engraving 
is  an  imitation  of  a  balloon,  and  is  intended  to  be 
suspended  from  a 
side  hook,  like  those 
used  for  hanging- 
bird-cages,  and  may 
be  hung  from  a  gas- 
fixture.  It  is  largely 
ornamental ,  and  al¬ 
lows  of  a  great  va¬ 
riety  in  its  construc¬ 
tion,  and  a  display  of 
taste  in  its  ornamen¬ 
tation.  The  basket 
shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  is  18  inches  long 
from  the  attachment  j 
to  the  bottom  of  the 
basket,  the  “bal¬ 
loon”  being  8  inches 
across.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  of  white 
Bristol  -  board  and 
heavy  woollen  yarn. 
The  balloon  is  six- 
sided,  the  parts  being 
fastened  together  by 
narrow  ribbon,  which 
is  glued  to  the  joined 
edges.  The  basket 
is  made  of  the  same  material,  and  in  the  same 
manner.  The  basket  is  suspended  from  the 
balloon  by  six  portions  of  the  woollen  yarn,  the 
bails  being  of  the  same  material.  The  sides  of  the 
balloon,  and  those  or  the  basket,  are  decorated 
with  pictures  or  flowers,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
maker.  When  neatly  done,  this  basket  is  very 
pleasing,  and  well  serves  its  purpose. 


Impure  Syrups. 

- - <4>- 

Syrup,  or  “  Sugar-house  Syrup,”  as  it  was  for¬ 
merly  called,  is  the  liquid  which  drains  from  sugar 
in  the  process  of  refining,  though  the  word  has  now 
a  wider  meaning,  and  includes  sweet  liquids  of 
various  kinds.  A  large  share  of  the  syrups  now 
sold  are  not  obtained  in  the  refining  process,  but 
are  made  up  for  sale,  and  may  consist  more  or  less 
of  starch  sugar,  which  is  very  much  cheapei  and 
less  valuable,  than  the  genuine.  Starch  sugar,  or 
glucose — formed  in  nature  in  the  grape  (raisiu)  and 
some  other  fruits,  and  often  called  grape  sugar — 
has  but  a  fraction  of  the  sweetening  property  of 
cane  sugar.  Its  method  of  manufacture  consists 
in  converting  the  starch  mixed  with  water  into 
sugar  by  means  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  The  whole  mix¬ 
ture  is  heated  to  boiling  for  some  time  by  means  of 
6team.  Chalk  is  then  added  to  neutralize  the  acid 
—the  Sulphate  of  Lime  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
liquid  above  it  is  drawn  ofl'  and  boiled  to  the  de¬ 
sired  thickness,  and  is  the  syrup— or  much  of  the 
syrup  found  in  the  trade.  The  method  of  manu¬ 
facture  shows  that  there  are  several  ways  in  which 
this  syrup  can  obtain  impurities.  If  iron  vessels 
and  pipes  to  conduct  the  steam  are  used,  the  Sul¬ 
phuric  Acid  attacks  them  and  produces  Sulphate  of 
Iron  or  Copperas,  which  remains  in  the  syrup.  Salts 
of  lime  are  also  formed  with  the  sugar ;  aud  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  an  excess  of  either  the  Sulphuric 


Acid  or  the  lime  is  to  be  expected  iu  such  a  crude 
method  of  manufacture.  From  the  nature  of  the 
whole  process,  and  the  substances  used,  a  pure 
product  is  not  to  be  expected,  though  it  may  be 
made  with  care.  Dr.  R. 

C.  Kedzie,  President  of 
the  Michigan  State 
Board  of  Health,  has 
given  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  impure 
syrups.  Of  the  many 
specimens  examined  by 
him,  we  will  quote  his 
results  with  but  a  siugle 
one.  “  No.  11— A  starch 
sugar  syrup,  contains  in 
the  gallon  141.9  grains 
of  free  Sulphuric  Acid, 

25  grains  of  Sulphate 
of  Iron  (copperas),  and 
724.8o  grains  of  lime. 

....The  thought  of 
using  such  mixtures  as 
a  relish  for  our  food  is 
not  very  appetizing.” 

Tlie  blame  rests  largely  with  the  manufacturers, 
who  must  know  the  character  of  the  product  and 
the  fraudulent  nature  of  their  work.  We  do  not 
doubt  but  what  pure  grape  sugar  can  be,  and  is, 
artificially  made,  but  not  generally.  The  sugar 
itself,  even  if  it  were  pure,  is  very  inferior  to  the 
cane  sugar  iu  sweetening  properties— for  which 
all  sugars  are  used.  Salts  of  iron,  lime,  etc.,  in¬ 
dicate  gross  carelessness  iu  the  manufacture. 


A  Clothes  Line  Holder. 

An  improved  clothes  post,  by  which  the  line  when 
filled  can  be  raised,  and  the  use  of  props  or  clothes 
poles  rendered  unneces¬ 
sary,  may  be  made  as 
shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engravings. 

Posts  are  set  in  the 
usual  manner  and  an 
arm,  0,  is  fastened  to  the 
top  by  a  strong  bolt. 

The  arm  should  be  four 
or  five  feet  long,  with 
the  out  part  longer  than 
the  inner  part.  The  line, 

I),  is  fastened  to  the  in¬ 
ner  part  of  the  arm, loose 
enough  to  allow  for 
tightening.  A  cord,  B, 
is  fixed  to  tlie  outer  end 
of  the  arm  and  a  hole 
or  hook  is  placed  at 
the  post.  By  drawing 
down  the  outer  end  of 
the  arm  the  line  is 
raised  and  kept  raised  FiS-  3-~TnE  BAE  KAIBED‘ 
by  drawing  tlie  cord  tightly  and  passing  it  a  few 
times  around  the  cleat  A,  as  in  the  engraving. 


Autumn  Leaves  for  Home  Decoration. 

- - 

It  is  again  the  time  of  year  to  begin  collecting  a 
supply  of  autumn  leaves  for  decorative  purposes. 
Those  who  are  in  tlie  habit  of  making  their  rooms 
bright  and  cheerful  by  the  use  of  colored  foliage 
need  not  be  told  that  a  large  supply  is  needed,  and 
the  greater  the  variety  to  select  from,  the  more 
successful  will  be  the  work.  Some  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  collecting  gorgeously-colored  speci¬ 
mens  of  only  a  single  kind,  and  find  at  last  a  monot¬ 
ony  that  is  not  pleasing.  If  the  same  time  and 
pains  had  been  spent  iu  gathering  many  different 
sorts,  very  tasteful  designs  could  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  with  sufficient  variety  to  make  each  sepa¬ 
rate  kind  pleasingly  prominent.  Collect  all  sizes 
and  shapes,  as  well  as  leaves  with  various  tints. 

There  is  but  little  trouble  in  drying  autumn 
leaves,  as  they  are  already  partly  dried.  When 
placed  between  tlie  leaves  of  a  “  Pub.  Doc.,”  that 
is  rarely  useful  for  anything  else,  they  dry  readily, 
and,  if  thick,  become  rigid.  Besides  leaves,  collect 
and  dry  the  more  delicate  ferns,  and  small  vines. 
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Bright  berries  and  seed-pods  of  attractive  forms  j 
should  be  gathered,  and  placed  in  boxes  away  from  j 
dust,  as  they  do  not  need  any  priming.  A  few  years  ! 
ago,  while  out  gathering  autumn  leaves  with  a  friend,  ■ 
we  observed  he  iooked  for,  and  secured  a  number  1 
of,  long,  leafy  branches  of  the  wild,  running  black-  ' 
berry.  We  afterwards,  when  they  were  made  up,  | 
observed  how  useful  they  were.  The  making  up 
■of  the  leaves  in  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  other  deco-  ; 
rative  work,  will  be  described  later,  this  being-  only 
a  word  of  warning  to  attend  to  the  most  important 
work,  the  collecting.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant 
leaves  are  found  long  before  the  first  frosts,  and 
continue  until  the  frost  begins  its  destructive  work, 
daily  presenting  some  new  and  attractive  kinds. 


A  Work-Stand  for  the  Lawn. 

- — 


Ladies  who  take  their  chairs  to  the  lawn  often 
find  it  inconvenient  to  keep  their  sewing — their 
work-basket,  etc — within  reach.  An  or¬ 
dinary  stand  or  table  is  too  large  to  carry 
out,  besides,  it  will  often  be  very  “  tippy,” 
from  the  irregularities  in  the  lawn.  A 
cheap  and  convenient  substitute  for  a 
table  can  be  made  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner :  A  good  hard-wood  stick  is  procured, 
one  end  of  which  is  shaved  down  to  a 
sharp  point,  figure  1  ;  upon  the  other  end 
two  cleats  are  uailed — the  shape  of  the 
cleats,  and  manner  of  fastening  them,  is 
explained  by  figures  2  and  3.  In  figure  4 
is  shown  a  cross-sectional  view  of  the  top 
of  the  stand,  which  consists  of  a  round 
board,  with  cleats  so  nailed  upon  the  bot¬ 
tom  that  it  will  fit  as  a  dovetail  upon  the 
cleats  on  the  upper  end  of  the  stake.  The 
stand  and  basket  are  shown  in  position  in 
figure  5.  It  is  more  convenient  to  have 
the  top  so  it  can  be  easily  taken  from  the 
stake,  as  it  will  then  occupy  but  a  small 
I ■  place  when  not  in  use.  It  is  well  to  have  j 

j!|  a  cord  passing  from  the  top  to  some  place  ! 

’  |  on  the  stake,  to  always  keep  the  two  parts  i 

i;  togetheri  The  whole  stand  is  very  light ;  I 

ii  can  be  easily  taken  out,  and  is  set  by  a  | 

*  thrust  of  the  sharp  end  of  the  stake  into 

Fig.  1.  the  ground,  after  which  the  top  is  put  I 

•upon  the  cleats.  It  can  be  placed  close  to  the  i 
chair,  will  not  upset,  and  occupies  but  little  space,  i 
The  cost  is  but  a  trifle  ;  a  boy  can  make  the  stand.  ' 


Household  Liotes  and  Queries. 

A  Housewives’  Association  has  been  formed 
In  Berlin,  Germany,  and  laboratory  opened  for  the 
■examination  of  foods,  detection  of  adulterations, 
etc.,  etc.  Courses  of  lectures  are  given  on  domestic 
chemistry,  cooking,  and  kindred  subjects.  Ex- 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


animations  are  held,  and  prizes  awarded.  This 
looks  in  the  right  direction,  and  is  a  lesson  for  us. 

Drying  Flowers  with  Sand. — “  Mrs.  H.  D.  B.,” 
Mich.  Many  flowers  may  be  dried  and  preserve 
their  colors  by  placing  them  in  perfectly  dry  sand. 

T'ne  sand  removes 
the  moisture,  while 
the  flowers,  being 
com  pletely  surroun  fl¬ 
ed  without  and  filled 
within,  retain  their  shape.  Full  details  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  quite  too  long  to  reproduce,  were  given  in 
September,  1874,  which  number  may  be  had  for  15c. 

Adulterated  Graham  Flour.— The  extensive 
consumption  of  Graham  Flour  has  led  unscru¬ 
pulous  persons  to  practice  its  adulteration.  A 
mixture  of  bran,  middlings,  corn-meal,  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  flour,  is  made  and  sold  as  first-class  Graham 


Flour.  This  muddle  of  cheap  stuffs  costs,  perhaps, 
oue-half  as  much  as  the  genuine  article. 

Flowers  in  Pickle. — It  sometimes  happens  that 
it  is  desirable  to  preserve  a  flower,  either  for  some 
association  connected  with  it,  because  it  presents 
some  unusual  structure,  or  for  future  examination, 
when  of  a  kind  uusuited  for  the  ordinary  process 
of  drying.  In  either  case  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  M.  Thuret,  an  eminent  French  natural¬ 
ist,  has  preserved  flowers  for  1(5  years  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt.  Alcohol  is  often  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  aside  from  the  expense,  it  ex¬ 
tracts  the  colors  from  the  flowers,  and  shrinks  them. 


A  Heat  Pattern  of  Tatting. 

If  it  were  not  for  Tatting,  many  a  garment  would 
go  without  ornamentation  ;  many  an  hour  would 
be  spent  in  idleness,  and  it  may  be  that  some  mouths 
would  go  without  food.  The  art  of  Tatting 


A  DESIGN  FOR  TATTING. 


lias  progressed  so  rapidly  that  the  designs  which 
may  now  be  wrought  out  of  ordinary  thread  by 
a  little  shuttle  in  skillful  bauds,  is  quite  sur¬ 
prising.  In  the  accompanying  engraving  a  pat¬ 
tern  is  shown  which  combines  the  elements  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  beauty,  and  is  of  such  a  form  as  to  be 
easily  built  out,  or  enlarged  upon,  in  all  directions. 
The  pattern  is  the  single  wheel  and  its  attachments. 
When  made  in  a  single  row  it  is  used  for  the  edging 
of  garments.  If  constructed  in  squares  of  four 
wheels— as  in  the  engraving— or  nine,  sixteen,  etc., 
it  makes  a  tasteful  end  for  a  necktie.  When  the 
square  is  larger  and  made  with  coarse  thread,  a  fine 
and  delicate  tidy  for  a  chair  or  sofa  is  produced. 


Recipes. 


“  Mrs.  E.  M.  S.”  sends  us  the  following  recipes, 
which  she  says  she  has  used  for  a  long  time,  and 
they  have  always  given  satisfactory-  results: 


Sweet  Pickles  of  W 
Melon  Rind,  7  lbs.  ; 
White  Sugar,  2  lbs.  ; 
Vinegar,  1  pint ;  whole 
Cloves,  1  tablespoonful, 
and  a  few  bits  of  Cin¬ 
namon.  Add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  Alum  to  2 
quarts  of  water,  and 
boil  the  melon  rinds  in 
it  until  a  broom  splint 
will  readily  pierce  them. 
Pour  off  the  water,  add 
the  sugar,  the  vinegar, 
and  the  spices,  boil 
for  twenty  minutes, 
when  it  is  ready  to 
can  for  use.  This 
will  make  four  quarts. 


Crab  Apple  Marma-  W 

lade. — Wash  and  stew 

,,  .  ,  .  .  .  Fig.  5.— THE  BASKET, 

the  Apples,  put  into  a 

kettle,  cover  with  water,  and  boil  until  they  are 
soft ;  then  pass  the  pulp  through  a  sieve.  Measure 
the  pulp,  and  return  it  to  the  kettle  ;  bring  to  a  boil, 
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and  add  a  pound  of  Sugar  for  each  pint.  Boil 
until  it  will  “  set  ”  when  cold,  and  put  it  away 
in  bowls  or  other  dishes,  out  of  which  the  manna- 
lade  cau  be  turned  in  a  body.  It  is  very  nice. 


'i’lue  Doctor’s  Talks. 


I  liopc  that  those  hoys  and  girls  who  are  old  enough  to 
he  interested  in  these  “Talks,”  will  look  hack  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  bring  to  mind  what  has  been  said  in  former 
months.  For  the  last  two  months  we  have  been  talking 
about  what  are  called  the  “  Internal  Forces”  of  matter. 
In. August, we  had  that  wonderful  force  called  “Cohesion" 
or  the  “  Attraction  of  Cohesion,”  which  acts  between  the 
particles  of  matter,  and  which,  as  it  is  strong  or  weak, 
makes  bodies  brittle,  hard,  elastic,  soft,  etc.  And  last 
month  I  described  what  is  called  ”  Capillary  Attraction  " 
which  is  acting  all  around  us  so  silently  and  so  usefully. 
We  can  give  no  more  time  to  these  internal  forces,  but 
come  back  once  more  to 

THE  ATTRACTION  OF  GRAVITATION  OR  GRAVITY. 

I  say  “  come  hack,”  as  our  May  “Talk  ”  was  on  that,  but 
we  have  not  quite  done  with  it..  You  will  recollect — and 
it  will  he  well  to  go  back  to  t hat  month— Unit  gravity  was 
described  as  that  force  by  which  every  particle  of  matter 
attracted  every  other  particle  of  matter.  The  earth  being 
the  largest  body  (we  need  not  now  consider  the  heavenly 
bodies),  tlie  largest  collection  or  mass  of  particles,  forci¬ 
bly  attracts  all  other  bodies  on  its  surface  towards  it.  if 
a  body  lifted  above  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  is  let  go,  it 
falls — which  means  it  is  attracted  towards  the  earth.  If 
a  body,  like  a  flat  stone,  lies  upon  tlie  ground,  and  wc  lift 
it,  we  have  to  overcome  tlie  force  which  attracts  it  to  the 
earth.  If  you  lift  a  hoard  of  tlie  same  size  of  the  flat  stone, 
yon  will  not  find  it  so  difficult— you  do  not  have  to  put 
forth  so  much  force  as  in  lifting  tlie  stone.  The  strength 
of  tlie  attraction  of  tlie  earth  for  other  bodies, 

WE  CALL  WEIGHT. 

In  weighing  a  body,  we  measure  tlie  strength  of  the 
force  of  gravity.  In  trade,  in  the  exchange  of  articles, 
tlie  greater  number  arc  weighed.  In  weighing,  the  simple 
balance,  figure  1,  is  used.  This  consists  of  a  rod  of  metal, 
called  a  beam ,  which 
is  exactly  balanced 
on  a  pivot  in  the 
center  ;  at  eacli  end 
of  the  beam  is  sus¬ 
pended  a  pan.  hung 
by  cords,  chains,  or 
wires.  If  all  partsarc 
nicely  adju-ted.  the 
beam  will  stand  lev-  Fig.  1. — a  balance. 
el.  There  arc  various 

other  kinds  of  balances  or  scales,  but  we  will  not  talk 
about  them  now.  Besides  scales,  there  must  lie  weights. 
These  are  fixed  l>y  tlie  governments  of  t he  different  coun¬ 
tries,  and  they  are  not  alike  in  all  countries.  In  this 
country  we  use  tlie  weights  of  tlie  mother  country,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  starting  point  was  grains  of  wheat ;  24  grains 
of  wheat  was  the.  weight  of  a  penny ,  and  20  penny-weights 
made  an  ounce ,  and  12  ounces  a  p®und.  This  was  tlie 
origin  of  our  weights,  but  they  have  been  changed  since 
then,  hut  how  or  why,  I  need  not.  now  describe.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  tlie  weights  we  have  in  daily  use,  must 
agree  with  the  “standard”  kept  at  Washington.  To 
weigh  out  say  a  pound  of  coffee,  we  place  tlie  weight  in 
one  scale-pan,  and  slowly  add  the  coffee  in  tlie  oilier 
pan,  and  when  tlie  beam  is  balanced,  we  have  a 
quantity  of  coffee  upon  which  gravity  exercises  the  same 
force  as  it  does  upon  tlie  weight.  If  the  weight  be  lead, 
and  we  weigli  lead,  the  two  will  be  of  the  same  size;  if 
we  weigli  cheese,  the  lump  of  cheese  will  be  much  larger 
than  the  leaden  weight;  if  bread  be  weighed,  it  will  be 
very  much  larger,  and  larger  still  if  we  weigh  cork.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  know  the  weight  of  a 
substance,  we  place  it  —  a  piece  of  cheese,  for  ex¬ 
ample — in  one  pan  of  tlie  balance,  and  add  weights 
to  tlie  other.  In  this  weighing,  we  get  what  is  called 

THE  ABSOLUTE  WEIGHT 

of  an  article,  but  it  has  no  reference  to  its  bulk.  The 
pound  of  the  different  substances  mentioned  will  vary 
greatly  in  size.  There  is  another  kind  of  weighing,  in 
which  we  take  bulk  or  size  into  the  account.  We  know 
that  a  cubic  inch  of  cheese  is  much  lighter  then  a  cubic 
inch  of  lead,  and  that,  a  cube  of  cork  is  a  great  deal  light¬ 
er  than  the  cheese.  But  we  can  not  readily  make  all  ar¬ 
ticles  into  cubes  to  learn  their  relative  weights,  so  we 
take  pure  water  as  the  standard  with  which  to  compare 
all  solids  and  liquids.  Tlie  weight  of  different  substances 
as  compared  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  is  called  their 

SPECIFIC  WEIGHT,  OR  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

Let  us  lake  a  bottle  of  convenient,  shape,  and,  after  bal¬ 
ancing  it,  weigli  into  it  1,000  grains  of  water,  and  place  a 
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mark  to  show  where  the  surface  of  the  water  comes  ;  now 
turn  out  the  water,  and  till  ihe  bottle  up  to  the  same 
mark  with  alcohol,  and  weigh  it;  the  alcohol,  instead  of 
weighing  1,090  grains  will  weigh  only  about  .800  grains. 
If  we  put  honey  in  place  of  the  alcohol,  that  will  weigh 
1,450;  Ihe  same  of  mercury  14,000.  If  we  give  the 
specific  gravity  of  mercury  as  14,000,  or  14,  it  means  that 
mercury  is  just  14  times  heavier  than  the  same  bulk  of 
water.  But  we  can  not  proceed  in  this  way  in  getting  at 
TUB  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  SOLIDS. 


In  showing  how  this  is  done,  let  fig.  2  bo  a  narrow 
glass  jar,  in  which  the  water  stands  at  a.  If  you  now 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


place  a  ball,  say  of  iron,  in  the  water,  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  to  the  bulk  of  iron  will  be  pushed  out  of  place,  and 
the  liquid  will  then  rise  in  the  jar  to  b.  The  water  is 
pressing  in  all  directions,  and  in  accordance  with  a  law 
governing  the  pressure  of  liquids,  helps  float  the  iron 
ball,  and  if  the  iron  ball  were  first  weighed  in  the  air,  and 
then  weighed  as  it  hangs  in  the  water,  it  will  be  found  to 
weigh  less.  If  the  jar  had  a  spout  at  one  side,  and  were 
filled  with  water  exactly  up  to  the  spout,  when  the  ball 
was  plunged  in,  the  liquid  displaced  by  it  would  run  out 
of  the  spout,  and  be  caught  in  the  vessel  in  figure  3. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  iron  ball  displaces,  or  causes  to 
run  over  from  the  jar,  its  own  bulk  of  water.  If  this 
water  that  has  run  over  be  weighed,  it  will  be  found  to 
weigh  exactly  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 


ball  in  the  air,  and  in  the  water.  The  same  thing  is 
shown  in  another  expet  intent.  In  figure  4  there  is  a 
cylinder  of  brass,  a,  and  a  brass  bucket,  6,  into  which  the 
cylinder  exactly  fits.  The  two  are  attached  to  the  pan  of 
a  scale,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  cylinder  and 
bucket  are  weighed  in  the  air,  and  it  is  then  so  arranged, 
that  the  cylinder  only  hangs  in  the  water;  when  put, into 
the  water,  the  cylinder  no  longer  weighs  so  much  as  it 
did  before,  as  shown  by  the  pan,  containing  the  weights 
decending.  If  now  the  bucket  be  filled  with  water,  then 
the  balance  will  be  restored,  showing  that  a  body  in  the 
water,  weighs  as  much  less  than  it  does  in  the  air,  by  the 
weight  of  its  own  bulk  of  water. 

TO  TAKE  THE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  A  SOLID, 

a  delicate  balance  is  required.  Figure  5  shows  one  of 
a  common  form.  One  scale-pan  is  hung  much  higher 
than  the  other,  and  has,  at  the  bottom  a  small  hook,  a 
fragment  of  the  material  is  fastened  by  a  very  fine  thread 
— a  hair  is  sometimes  used. — It  is  then  weighed  in  the 
air,  the  weight  noted,  and  then  weighed  in  the  water. 
Then  find  the  difference  between  the  two  weights,  and 
divide  the  weight  in  the  air  by  this.  That  is,  divide 
the  weight  in  air  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  water ;  the 
quotient  is  the  specific  gravity.  If  a  piece  of  gold  weighs 
19  grains  in  the  air,  and  18  grains  in  the  water,  the  loss 
will  be  1,  and  19  being  divided  by  this,  gives  19,  which  is 
the  specific  gravity  of  gold.  When  the  solid  of  which  we 
desire  the  Sp.  Or .,  (the  usual  abbreviation  for  specific 
gravity)  is  lighter,  we  have  to  modify  the  operation. 
— But  this  “Talk”  is  already  quite  too  long  to  allow 
mo  to  explain  that,  and  some  other  matters  this  month. 


The  Iloetor's  Correspondence. 

In  the  hot  summer  days  my  correspondence  has  not 
been  very  large.  Well,  I  do  not  blame  any  youngster 
who  prefers  being  out-doors  under  the  shade  of  trees  in 
the  daytime,  or  who,  after  Ihe  sun  has  gone  down,  likes 
to  sit  out-doors  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  watching  the 
fire-flies,  and  listening  to  the  midsummer  night’s  song. 
...  .Every  now  and  then  there  appear  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  descriptions  of  the  growth  of 

AN  APPLE  UPON  A  GRAPE-VINE, 

and'queer  attempts  are  made  to  account  for  it.  It  occa¬ 
sionally  happens  that  there  appears  upon  the  growing 
shoot  of  the  grape,  a  green,  rounded  thing  about  the  size 
of  a  Crab-apple,  and  looking  much  like  a  fruit  of  some 
kind,  as  at  a,  fig.  1.  If  those  who  think  it  is  a  fruit  would 
only  cut  it,  they  would  see  at  once  that  it  is  nothing  but 
a  Gall.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  galls  are  found 
only  upon  the  oaks,  while  they  are  borne  upon  many  dif¬ 
ferent  plants.  All  galls  are  caused  by  small  insects,  gen¬ 
erally  like  gnats.  These  insects  pierce  the  young  leaf  or 
the  tender  shoot,  and  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs.  Just  as 
your  finger  swells  up  when 
you  get  a  splinter  in  ihe 
flesh,  so  do  these  eggs 
cause  a  swelling,  and  a 
curious  growth  is  formed 
upon  the  leaf  or  stem  in 
which  the  maggot  from 
the  egg  lives  and  feeds. 

As  the  maggot  grows,  the 
swelling,  or  gall,  increases 
in  size,  and  when  the  in¬ 
sect  has  made  its  full 
growth,  it  goes  into  the 
chrysalis  state,  and  at 
length  comes  out  a  per¬ 
fect  fly.  If  this  grape  gall 
is  cut  open,  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  several 
cavities  ( b ),  in  two  layers, 
each  containing  a  maggot, 
showing  that  several  eggs 
were  laid  in  the  same 
place.  If  you  keep  an  eye 
open  for  them,  you  will  Fig.  1. — A  GRAPE  GAEL, 
find  galls  upon  a  great 

number  of  plants,  and  however  much  they  may  look  like 
fruit,  they  will  be  found  to  be  due  to  some  insect.  There 
is  one  thing  very  curious  about  these  galls.  Different 
insects  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  same  plant,  causing 


Oiii*  I’uzzIc-llCox. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Hand  vise. 

2.  Vain  concerts. 

3.  Lot  aside. 

4.  Hoes  corn. 

5.  I  am  Uncle’s. 


fi.  Ann  stormed. 

7.  Deter  Caleb. 

8.  Heard  a  gun. 

9.  It  ran  melted. 
10.  It  salts  a  bun. 


pi. 


Etnos  lo  hot  sucsea  fo  sintyain  yam  eb  lawn  fo  trinuti- 
sou  dofo,  gintistainnl  skrind.  a  redray  tonymoon  fo  tilo. 
Bcumural  atliusexino,  dicsemto  stessrid,  dan  myrise. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  What  letter  provoked  my  mother  '? 

2.  What  curious  effect  did  ihe  letter  O  have  upon  sistor 
Mary  ? 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 


1.  Iam  composed  of  33  letters  ; 

My  1, 10,  1(5,  22,  13.  is  a  weapon. 

My  15.  2H,  18.  32.  23,  12,  8,  31,  is  a  rambler. 

My  ti.  5,  4.  3,  9,  are  parts  of  details. 

My  20,  2.  17.  14.  4,  is  a  well-known  animal. 

My  29,  22,  23,  19,  is  a  bird. 

My  20,  30.  33.  28,  is  found  in  the  woods. 

My  19,  21,  27.  is  a  foreign  title. 

My  7,  11,  24,  25,  is  an  insect. 

My  whole  is  a  quotation  we  should  do  well  to  re¬ 
member.  Denver  C.  T. 


puzzle. 

Take  five  and  fifty,  nothing  and  one, 
Two-thirds  of  ten  then  take, 

And  if  you  do  the  sum  aright, 

A  pretty  flower  ’twill  make. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  TIIE  AUGUST  NUMBER. 


Numerical  Enigmas. —1. 
William  Cullen  Bryant.  2. 
Lafayette. 

Puzzle  within  a  Puzzle. 
— When  my  third  happens  to 
be  rav  second  he  may  tum¬ 
my  first  applied  to  him;  ray 
whole  is  a  bird.—  Whippoor¬ 
will. 

Charade.— Satire. 


Diamond  Puzzle. 
L 

BAY 
H  ANDY 
S  L  A  C  IC  E  N 
L  A  N  C  A  SUB 
1»  LAST  E  It 
F  A  T  E  S 
T  E  N 
It 


Acrostic. 
D— euteronomy. 
A— litarctic. 

N— c. 

I  —reland. 

E— urope. 

L— upland. 


W— asliington. 

E  — nglaiid. 

11  —  lion. 

S  — T.  Lawrence. 
T— opeka. 

IS— vansville. 

It — io  Grande. 


Syncopations. — 4.  Crow— cow.  2.  Cart— cat.  3.  Bread — 
bead.  4.  Meat— mat.  5.  Clock— cock.  6.  Pain— pan.  7. 
Coat— col,  8.  Load— lad.  9.  Dime— die. 


Thanspositions.— 1 .  Sharer,  rasher.  2.  Same,  seam.  3, 
Shrub,  brush.  4.  Dimple,  limped.  5.  Dirge,  ridge. 

An  Enigmatical  Tea-table.— 1.  Ham.  2.  Milk  (changed 
from  silk).  3.  Tea  (T).  4.  Damsons.  5.  Tongue,  ti.  Coffee- 
( rough-fee) .  7.  Bread  (B  f  read).  8.  Molasses.  9.  Sausages 
(saw-sages).  10.  Radishes  (ray). 

Concealed  Trees.— 1.  Ash.  2.  Elm.  3.  Pine.  4.  Fig.  5, 
Larch.  6.  Linden.  7.  Maple. 

Pi.— A  popular  writer,  speaking  of  the  ocean-telegraph, 
wonders  whether  t lie  news  now  transmitted  through  the 
6alt  water,  will  be  fresh. 


GALLS  VERY  UNLIKE  IN  SHAPE 

In  the  grape-vine,  for  example,  several  insects  pro¬ 
duce  leaf-galls,  which  are  quite  unlike  those  found  upon 
the  stems,  and  differ  among  themselves,  as  do  those  upon 
the  stem...  A  friend  recenlly  gave  me  some  speci¬ 
mens  from  a  number  sent  him  from  Indiana  by  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  stated  that  they  were  to  he  had  in  large  num¬ 
bers  in  a  quarry.  Being  from  a  quarry,  yon  will  under¬ 
stand  that  they  are  of  stone,  and  if  you  will  look  at  the 
engraving  made  of  one  of  them,  you  will  no  doubt  say: 

“  IT  IS  A  STONE  INSECT  1” 

You  will  not  he  far  out  of  the  way,  for  though  not  ex¬ 
actly  an  insect,  it  is  closely  related  to  that  division  of  an¬ 
imals.  It  is  a  fossil  creature  that  was  once  alive,  more 
years  ago  than  we  have  any  idea  of,  but  which  has  be¬ 
come  a  fossil,  a  term  applied  to  animal  and  vegetable 
forms,  that  have  been  either  petrified  or  become  changed 
to  stone,  or  has  left  an  impression  or  cast  of  itself  in  the 
sand  or  mud,  which  afterwards  became  hardened  into 
stone.  The  engraving  gives  it  of  the  real  size;  you  will 
see  that  it  has  a  distinct  head,  in  which  are  two  prom¬ 
inent  eyes,  and  a  body  with  numerous  joints  or  rings  ; 
this  has  two  very  deep  furrows,  making  it  look  three- 
lobed.  It  is  from  this  peculiarity  that  it  gets  its  name, 

WHICH  IS,  TRILOBITE. 

They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  of  course 
in  rocks,  differing  greatly  in  size;  some  are  not  larger 
than  a  pin’s  head,  while 
others  have  been  found  18 
inches  long.  No  living  Tri- 
lobites  are  known.  Among 
familiar  animals,  the  nearest 
to  the  Trilobite  that  any  of 
yon  are  likely  to  see  are  the 
Horse-shoe  or  King  Crabs,  and 
only  those  living  on  or  near 
the  sea-shore  will  know  what 
these  are.  Nothing  like  feet 
have  ever  been  noticed  on  the 
Trilobites,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  they,  when  living,  had 
Fig.  2.  A  trilobite.  goft  leaf-like  bodies  to  aid 
them  in  swimming,  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
done,  just  below  the  surface,  with  their  backs  down. 


A  Aesson  is*  Hrawins', 

There  are  many  grown  persons  who  often  say,  “  I  wish 
I  had  been  taught  to  draw  when  I  was  young.”  It  is  a  fact 
that  drawing  is  one  of  the  important,  practical  branches 
of  an  early  education,  which  is  sadly  neglected,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked.  It  lias  been  said  that  “  whoever  can 
learn  to  write,  can  learn  to  draw,”  and  this  is  true  so  far 
as  the  most  useful  kind  of  drawing  goes.  One  great  use 
of  drawing,  is  to  describe  objects,  which  a  few  lines  will 
present  more  clearly  than  can  be  done  by  a  great  amount 
of  writing.  We  propose  to  give,  now  and  then,  some- 
lessons,  with  examples  to  be  copied,  which  will,  we 
hope,  be  useful  to  both  boys  and  girls. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  illustrations  here  given, 
are  purposely  made  with  straight  lines.  A  straight  line 
is  the  easiest  for 
any  one,  old  or 
young,  to  make, 
if  provided  with 
a  ruler,  or  simply 
a  stick  which  has 
a  flat  side,  to  fit 
down  upon  the 
paper  or  slate, 
and  one  edge 
straight,  along 
which  the  slate- 
pencil  or  lead- 
pencil  is  to  be 
•drawn.  We  made 
our  lines  with  the 
aid  of  a  folding 
two-foot  rule,  which  we  bought  not  longago  for  20  cents. 
Small  folding  one-foot  pocket-rules  are  sold  on  the  streets 
of  New  York,  for  ten  cents.  It  is  best  then  to  have  a  rule, 
as  they  cost  so  little,  make  a  nice  thing  to  help  fill  a  boy’s 
pocket,  and  besides,  with  it  you  can  measure  the  length 
of  each  line  and  be  more  exact,  making  the  drawings 
look  more  like  those  of  an  architect,  who  draws  the  plane 
of  houses,  or  an  engineer,  who  makes  such  nice  pictures 
of  bridges,  engines,  etc.  If  a  rule  of  this  kind  is  not  con¬ 
venient,  you  can  mark  your  ruler  or  straight-edge,  with 
inches,  halves,  and  quarters,  and  perhaps  eighths  and  six¬ 
teenths,  if  you  are  careful,  using  a  rule  for  a  guide,  aud  a 
pencil  for  the  marks.  If  you  can  do  no  better,  a  piece  of 
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stiff  paper  will  make  a  useful  rule.  Besides  the  rule,  there 
will  be  nothing  more  needed  for  drawing  straight  lines, 
than  the  pencil  with  which  to  draw  them,  and  the  paper 
or  slate  upon  which  they  are  to  be  drawn. 

In  representing  a  surface,  as  the  side  of  anything,  like 
the  cover  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  the  boundary 
lines  are  drawn  simply ;  only  length  and  breadth  are  re¬ 


presented.  All  this  is  not  difficult.  To  add  thickness  to 
the  surface  dimensions,  and  thus  represent  bodies  that 
will  hold  something,  as  a  box,  other  lines  must  be  drawn. 
Suppose  we  have  a  cube — which  is  a  body  having  six  equal 
sides — and  we  wish  every  one  would  find  or  make  such  a 
body  ;  those  who  have  the  cubical  letter-blocks,  one  of 
which  we  have  used  for  our  illustrations,  are  provided  at 
once— it  can  be  so  placed  that  only  the  front  side  can  be 
seen,  provided  you  shut  one  eye  and  “  look  it  square  in 
the  face.”  Four  lines  of  equal  length,  the  opposite  ones 
parallel,  will  bound  the  side  in  view.  Draw  four  lines  on 
your  slate  or  paper  (fig.  1),  represent  the  block  as 
you  see  it,  and  does  the  figure  look  solid  ? — docs 
it  look  as  if  it  would  hold  any  wheat,  water,  or 
anything  else  ?  Four  straight  lines  cannot  represent  a 
cube.  Now,  turn  the  cube  a  little  one  way  or  the  other— 
we  will  say  both,  because  you  will  do  it  any  way— and  you 


Fig.  3. — AS  SEEN  WITH  LEFT  EYE. 


see  two  sides  of  the  cube  in  each  turn.  Draw  lines  to 
show  these  two  sides.  There  are  two  sides  now  repre¬ 
sented,  but  it  does  not  look  solid  yet.  If  the  block  is  a 
small  one,  and  held  rather  close  to  your  eyes,  or  rather 
the  nose,  and  you  look  at  it  with  the  right  eye  alone,  you 
see  the  block  as  in  figure  2.  Hold  the  block  still,  and 
look  with  the  left  eye  only,  and  it  becomes  figure  3. 
Squint  back  and  forth  a  few  times,  as'd  the  right  and  left 
sides  will  come  into  view  and  go  again.  This  all  comes 
from  the  two  eyes  not  being  in  the  same  place  in  your 
head.  If  the  block  ie  still  held,  and  looked  at  with  both 
eyes,  both  of  the  sides  will  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  front, 
and  thus  seeing  three  sides,  the  idea  of  a  solid  mag  come. 
Turn  the  block  a  little,  up  or  down,  keeping  the  two 


Fig.  4. — AS  'SEEN  WITH  BOTH  EYES. 


faces  in  view,  and  yon  see  that  a  third — we  will  suppose 
the  upper  one  comes  into  view— what  a  change  this 
makes  when  drawn  upon  the  paper  1  It  does  look  like  a 
cube  now.  Though  you  can  see  only  three  Bides,  you  feel 
that  the  other  three  are  there,  or  else  there  is  a  cave,  or 
hiding-place  behind.  It  requires  three  sides  in  view,  to 
suggest  solidity.  For  practice  as  well  as  pleasure,  try 
the  cube  in  several  different  positions — the  number  in 
which  it  can  be  placed  is  very  great.  Figure  5,  shows  it 
with  but  little  of  the  upper  surface  in  view.  In  the  next 
figure  it  is  represented  as  i  f  suspended  by  a  pin  and  string 


from  one  of  the  six  corners.  Draw  one  of  the  laces,  as 
the  one  with  IF,  and  observe  its  shape  before  the  other 
sides  are  added  to  it.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
opposite  sides  of  a  face  or  side  of  a  cube,  are  always  par¬ 
allel,  i.  e.,  they  run  in  the  same  direction.  It  will  also  he 
observed  that  it 
takes  nine  lines  to 
represent  a  cube 
with  three  faces  in 
view,  and  these 
lines  are  in  sets  of 
threes,  each  set 
having  the  same 
direction.  After 
using  the  blocks 
for  a  while,  put 
them  away  and 
draw  from  mem¬ 
ory.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  a  cube 
can  be  put  down  on  Fig.  5.— UPPER  FACE  IN  view 

paper  or  the  slate  without  trouble,  an  extra  line,  or  mis¬ 
take.  The  letters  on  the  blocks  in  the  engravings  are  to 
relieve  the  blank  lines,  not  intended  to  be  educational — 
you  are  expected  to  know  your  letters.  The  are  construct¬ 
ed  entirely  of  straight  lines,  and  it  would  be  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  draw  them  after  the  cube  is  made. 


SMOOTH  GREYHOUNDS 


Dogs  and  Their  Ways. 

There  are  not  many  boys,  if  they  had  their  own  way, 
who  would  not  own  a  dog.  Is  there  a  more  companion¬ 
able,  faithful,  courageous,  and  intelligent  friend  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  brute  creation  than  a  dog?  Keen- 
sighted,  thoughtful,  and  sagacious,  the  dog  has  been 
from  the  earliest  time,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  pet 
of  pets  with  men  as  well  as  boys.  He  is  so  easily  taught, 
and  often  exhibits  such  nobje  traits, 
that  we  can  not  but  look  upon  dogs, 
as  a  whole,  with  respect,  however 
much  we  may  despise  some  parti¬ 
cular  dog  which  we  have  met  or  has 
met  ns.  The  attachment  of  a  dog  for 
his  kind  master,  who  is  thoughtful 
of  his  feelings,  and  does  not  “  treat 
him  like  a  dog,”  is  almost  beyond 
measure.  He  will  suffer  all  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  war,  travel  in  a  wilderness, 
and  even  meet  death,  in  order  to 
remain  true  and  faithful.  Cases  are 
related  where  a  dog  has  followed  its 
dead  master  to  the  grave,  never  to 
leave  it  alive— refusing  all  sympathy 
and  food,  expiring  after  prolonged 
sorrow  upon  his  kind  master's 
grave.  We  heard,  not  long  ago, 
of  a  true  story — not  all  dog  stories 
are  true— of  a  dog  that  had  been 
sent  by  express  from  his  old  home 
and  master  in  Connecticut,  to  a  son 
of  his  master  who  had  settled  in 
Iowa.  The  dog's  journey  was  a  long  and  dark  one,  as 
ho  was  shut  up  in  a  car  all  the  way,  and  when  he  arrived 
must  have  been  tired,  as  well  as  a  stranger  in  the  new 
home.  The  change  was  too  great  for  him— even  the  cats, 
sheep,  cattle,  and  house  were  new  to  him ;  and  without 
further  notice  he  was  not  hoard  from  until  some  three 
weeks  later,  when  he  appeared  at  his  old  home  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  foot-sore,  poor,  and  nearly  dead,  though  with 
a  heart  full  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  his 
master.  How  that  poor  dog  found  his 
way  and  his  living— for  he  must  have 
eaten  something  on  his  long,  home¬ 
ward  journey — no  one  will  ever  know. 

He  probably  did  not,  “tramp-like,” 
steal  a  ride  on  the  cars,  but  “footed” 
it  all  the  way.  Some  breeds  of  dogs 
have  a  particular  part  of  their  nature 
highly  developed ;  as,  for  example, 
the  Bloodhounds,  which  can  detect 
the  smell  of  blood  at  a  great  distance. 

These  large,  fer.  cions  dogs  are  still 
in  use  in  Cuba  for  tracking  and  cap¬ 
turing  runaway  slaves.  The  power  of 
smell  is  wonderfully  developed  in  some 
kinds  of  game  dogs  ;  for  example,  the 
Fox-hound.  In  order  to  test  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  this  power,  a  dog-raiser  took 
some  puppies  away  from  their  mother 
while  very  young-so  she  should  not 
tell  them  about  the  foxes— and  kept 
them  shut  up  in  a  city,  out  of  sight  and 
odor  of  any  game,  until  they  were  old 
enough  to  hunt,  when  they  were  taken  in  a  tight  box  to 
the  distant  country,  and  the  box  opened  upon  the  trail 
of  a  fox  which  had  passed  some  hours  before.  The 
young  dogs  not  only  scented  the  fox,  but  started  off  after 
him  in  the  right  direction.  Here  we  have  a  dog  running 


after  a  fox  which  it  had  never  seen,  and,  more  than  that,, 
had  never  seen  any  fox.  The  same  wonderful  powers 
are  possessed  by  the  young  of  bird  dogs  dogs  that  are: 
born  of  parents  that  have  been  trained  to  hunt  birds,  as 
were  their  fathers 
and  mothers  for 
many  generations. 

These  peculiar  traits 
of  dogs  become  a 
part  of  their  nature, 
as  much  so  as  that 
of  a  young  duck  to 
ran  to  the  water,  or 
a  boy  after  a  band 
of  music.  As  well 
try  to  stop  a  dog 
wagging  bis  tail 
when  kind  words 
are  spoken  to  him 
as  to  keep  a  pointer 
from  pointing  or  a 
Setter  from  sitting 
when  opportunity  is 
offered  them.  A 
number  of  years  ago 
we  were  acquainted 
with  a  large  New¬ 
foundland  dog  that  was  much  attached  to  its  master,, 
who  did  business  in  a  city,  and  went  in  and  out  daily  on. 
the  steam  cars.  The  dog  lived  by  the  side  of  the  track; 
near  the  depot,  and  saw  the  trains  pass  every  half  hour, 
but  would  pay  no  attention  to  them  until  the  four  o’clock- 
train  came,  when  he  would  begin  to  run  and  bark,  and; 
insist  upon  being  let  out,  when  he  would  go  to  the  depot, 
meet  his  master,  and  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  the- 
newspaper  in  his  mouth.  To  the  human  eye  and  ear 
those  trains  were  all  alike,  but  the  dog  knew,  and  we= 


Fig.  6. — AS  SUSPENDED  BY 
A  CORNER. 


avid”  and  “  I1IOT.”— (See  next  page.') 

could  only  wonder.  Dogs  get  very  sharp  sometimes. 
It  is  related  of  one— who  was  in  the  babit  of  receiving  a 
half  dime  to  buy  his  breakfast  at  the  butcher’s — that  one 
day  he  found  a  heap  of  round  bits  of  tin,  each  the  size 
of  a  nickel,  and  upon  presenting  one  of  them,  the 
butcher,  thinking  it  too  good  a  joke  to  pass  unrewarded, 
gave  the  dog  a  full  allowance  of  meat,  when  in  a  few 
moments  the  dog  returned  with  another  piece  of  his  new 


king  Charles  spaniel,  “jumbo.” — (See  next  page.) 

money.  This  was  too  much  for  the  good  nature  of  the 
meat  denier,  and  he  gave  tbe  dog  a  severe  look  and  some¬ 
thing  of  a  scolding.  That  dog  never  took  any  more  tin 
bits  to  the  market,  and  ever  after  would  accept  only 
paDer  money  from  his  master,  always  trading  at  another 
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shop,  never  even  going  in  front  of  his  old  butcher's 
place.  Just  what  the  dog’s  feelings  were  can  not  be 
described,  because  they  can  never  be  known  to  us. 

We  have  heard  of  cases  where  dogs  were  the  principal 
actors  in  thieving  and  other  crimes,  and  were  so  skillful 
.as  to  baffle  the  police.  The  discover}'  of  the  case  in  mind 
was  made  by  a  boy— not  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  There  were  three  parties,  two  women  and  the 
■dog,  and  they  made  a  business  of  stealing  laces,  and 
■other  light  valuable  goods.  One  woman,  accompanied 


kept  solely  for  ornament,  and  well  serve  their  purpose. 
Such  pets  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  are  doubtless 
of  that  class  of  which  the  attractive  owner  may  well  say, 
“Love  me:  love  my  dog,”  to  her  gentlemen  admirers. 


“  fSJsostld  Owl’d  Acqiiiiintaiice  Ire 
I'orgot.” 

Among  the  noises  of  childhood  that  are  still  ringing  in 
my  ears,  is  that  of  the  Screech  Owl.  In  my  younger  days, 


stone  and  stick  from  the  pathway.  It  was  growing  darker 
and  no  cows  could  be  seen,  but  I  pressed  on  up  a  ravine 
where  I  knew  they  often  went.  Suddenly  the  stillness 
was  broken  by  a  strange  sound — under  t lie  circumstance, 
it  was  so  sort  of  awfui — like  a  distressed  child— that  I  con¬ 
fess  I  was  a  trifle  frightened,  if  not  more  so.  I  paused  and 
held  my  breaih  for  a  moment,  and  felt  something  go 
thump— thump— thump— against  my  breast  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  but.  it  soon  passed  away,  and  on  I  went.  Again 
the  sound  of  ihe  child,  and  yet  not  like  a  child,  and  again 
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by  the  dog,  would  call  at  a  store,  and  be  shown  some 
lace,  a  piece  of  which  she  would  manage  to  drop  to  the 
floor,  when  the  dog  would  take  it  in  his  mouth,  and  run 
off  with  it  to  the  second  woman  in  the  street.  For  a 
considerable  time  various  stores  lost  goods  almost  daily, 
and  several  expert  detectives  were  employed,  when  at 
last  the  door-boy  saw  the  lace  drop  and  the  dog  pick  it 
up,  and  the  whole  three  were  caught,  tried  for  shop¬ 
lifting,  and  imprisoned— dog  and  all,  we  suppose. 

Dogs,  as  you  know,  are  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  colors,  etc. 
The  English  Mastiff  often  weighs  200  pounds  or  more, 
while  those  of  some  varieties,  when  full  grown,  do  not 
exceed  a  half-a-dozen  ounces.  Such  dogs  are  carried  in 
a  lady’s  pocket.  They  have  never  been  caught  doing 
any  damage  to  a  flock  of  sheep  or  other  domestic  animals. 

The  pictures  of  two  famous  English  Smooth  Grey¬ 
hounds,  “  David,''  and  “ Biot"  both  of  which  have  taken 
many  prizes,  are  shown  in  the  first  engraving.  We  in 
America,  especially  those  living  away  from  the  large 
cities,  have  but  little  idea  how  much  is  made  of  fox  and 
other  hunting  by  the  English  people.  They  have  there 
over  20,000  of  this  single  breed  of  hunting  dogs.  These 
dogs,  as  the  engraving  shows,  are  in  every  way  built  for 
speed.  The  head  is  small  and  very  pointed,  the  body 
long,  but  with  a  very  strong  back,  the  limbs  long  and 
slender,  and  a  tail  like  a  whip.  Don’t  you  think  that 
these  dogs  enjoy  a  good  run  ?  They  had  rather  run  than 
cat.  Some  other  breeds  are  made  up  of  those  that  had 
rather  eat  than  run,  and  we  will  introduce  you  to  such  a 
one  in  the  second  engraving— “  Jumbo,"  a  King  Charles 
Spaniel.  Notice  the  contrast  in  his  “  stub  nose,”  or 
“  pug,"  with  those  of  the  Greyhounds.  What  a  large, 
full  eye  he  has  1  and  what  a  round  head.  What  ears,  as 
compared  with  those  in  figure  1— long,  with  flowing 
silky  hair,  which  hang  by  the  side  of  and  half  cover  the 
short  neck  and  shoulders.  His  tail,  just  the  opposite  of 
his  neighbors',  is  short,  with  long  hair.  These  Spaniels 
are  small,  weighing  from  four  to  eight  pounds,  and  are 


like  many  good  hoys — mind  you.  I  do  not  say  I  was  a 
good  boy — I  lived  on  a  farm  (sometimes  I  wish  I  was 
there  still),  and  held  the  rank  of  Cow-Boy.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  every  day  running  down  a  long  lane,  at  the  foot 
of  which  was  a  pair  of  bars — very  heavy  bars  that  did  not 
move  easily— behind  which,  the  cows  should  be  standing 
in  waiting  for  my  coming.  But,  through  forgetfulness, 
obstinacy,  or  other  cause,  they  frequently  were  not  there, 
and  away  down  through  a  deep  “  gulley,”  along  a  wind¬ 
ing  roadway,  under  dark,  dismal  hemlocks,  and  the 
shadow  of  great  rocks,  I  was  obliged  to  pass  ;  then  over 
a  “  water  log,”  off  which  1  remember  falling  once  (yes, 
more  than  once),  and  then  up  a  deep,  dark  ravine  I  would 
go  in  search  for  the  stray  animals.  Hunting  cows  in  a 
deep  woods,  that  has  a  deep  gulley  and  a  shallow  stream 
running  through  it,  with  the  flood-gates  gone,  is  not.  alto¬ 
gether  funny,  especially  if  “  the  shades  of  night  are  fall¬ 
ing  fast,”  and  you  havn't  had  your  supper.  One  night — 
it  was  after  a  thunder  storm,  in  which  the  lightning  had 
struck  and  shattered  an  old  oak  into  little  fragments — 
the  cows  were  gone.  I  had  no  special  foundness  for  t  bun¬ 
der  showers,  and  if  there  had  been  a  night  when  I  hoped 
that  the  cows  would  boon  hand,  it  was  that  one.  “But 
it  never  rains  but  it  pours.”  It  poured  that  night.  There 
was  no  other  way  for  me  hut  to  go  on  into  the  dfirk 
woods  and  along  the  etoney  “gulley”  road  in  which  the 
muddy  water  was  crossing  here  and  there.  It  was  all  still, 
save  the  roll  of  the  distant  thunder.  The  sun  had  already 
set,  as  the  shower  was  a  late  one.  all  of  which  made  mat¬ 
ters  worse  for  me.  I  longed  for  a  companion — some  one 
to  talk  to  me  as  I  ran  along,  now  and  then  giving  a  half 
choked  Co-bos ,  Co  oo-boos,  which  fell  unheard  upon  the 
darkened  and  heavy  air.  Besides  all  this,  the  thought 
that  a  wild-cat  had  been  killed  during  the  past  week 
within  a  mile  of  where  I  was  (some  of  the  neighbors 
called  it  a  “  link”),  kept  itself  uppermost  in  my  mind — 
in  fact  I  thought  I  could  see  its  eyes  glaring  at  me  from 
behind  a  dark  rock,  and  I  armed  myself  hastily  with  a 


the  thump— thump.  A  little  further,  and  again  the  dismal 
sound.  At  this,  my  courage  came,  and  I  resolved  to 
know  what  all  this  was  about,  and  following  the  sound,  I 
crossed  a  little  creek,  when  I  stood  and  listened,  and  in 
front  and  above  my  head  sat  two  old  ou'ls.  Close  side  by 
side  they  sat,  as  harmless  as  two  kittens,  with  their  great 
eyes  upon  me.  I  felt  pleased, hilt  having  no  time  to  spare, 
I  stepped  forward,  when  my  owls,  as  quietly  as  mice, 
sought  another  branch  on  some  distant  tree,  where  they, 
I  suppose,  watched  and  talked  to  each  other  until  long 
after  the  time  when  children  should  he  in  bed.  My  cows 
were  lying  in  repose  a  few  rods  beyond,  so  it.  turned  out 
that  the  big-eyed  and  long  eared  birds  had  seen  my  cows 
and  heard  my  call,  at  least  they  had  actually  helped  me  in 
my  search.  They  led  me  out  of  my  intended  course,  and 
to  where  the  cows  could  be  found.  How  often  it  is  the 
case  that,  that  which  at  first  makes  us  sad— causes  us  pain 
— will  at  last  lead  us  to  a  world  of  joy  1  I  shall  not  for¬ 
get  how  the  first  sound  of  those  owls  scared  me.  If  it 
had  been  my  own  brother  calling  my  name,  1  should 
have  been  as  greatly  startled. 

The  artist  has  attempted  to  reproduce  the  two  friends 
of  darkness,  and  I  leave  it  for  you  to  judge  how  well  he 
has  succeeded.  Look  at  their  great  eyes,  half  as  large, 
and  somewhat  resembling  the  moon  beyond  them.  How 
they  stare  at  you,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  Why  are  you  out 
so  late  at  night?  This  is  oar  day,  no:  yours!"  They 
seem  to  have  some  project  in  view.  Some  matter  is  be¬ 
ing  thoroughly  discussed.  Who  knows  but  what  they 
are  making  arrangements  to  live  together,  and  this  is  a 
view  of  one  of  the  stages  of  owl  courtship?  The  artist 
evidently  thinks  so,  as  he  has  placed  a  great  flower  in 
their  claws,  as  a  token  of  screech-owl  regard.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  believe  that  such  flowery,  times  ever  come  in 
the  life  of  an  owl.  If  it  were  a  mouse  that  the  lovers  were 
considering,  it  would  be  more  “life-like,”  but  I  must  not 
take  the  poetry  out  of  this  midnight,  moonlight  meeting, 
even  if  it  seems  a  little  imaginative  to — Uncle  Hai» 
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DUTCH  liras  ROOTS. 

3.  51.  TMORBVM  At  CO., 

13  Jolm  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  new  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  for  the  Autumn  of  1879  is 
ready  for  mailing  to  applicants. 

FINE  TEAS  =EM;. 

known  before .  These  fine  qualities  seldom  reach  the  interior, 
being  sold  only  in  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 
Send  lor  reduced  price-list,  and  compare  with  other  houses. 

CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 


P,  O.  Box  4236. 


8  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Toes  Protruding ! 

Soiled  Stockings  ! 

SHOE  BILLS  DOUBLE  IN  AMOUNT 
WHAT  THEY  NEED  BE. 

AH  these  ills  prevented  by  purchasing  for  children’s  wear 
either  the  ^A.S.T.CSp 

BEAUTIFUL.  BLACK  or  SILVER 

TIPPED  SHOES. 


mswm  ,  f  . 

IIS  "the  BEST, 

The  Best,  the  Cheapest. 

GENUINE  WALTHAM  WITCHES 

IN  SOLID  GOLD  AND  SILVER  CASES  ONLY. 

N&  BRASS,  NICKEL,  Olt  PLATED  CASES  ABE 
EVER  SOLD  BY  US. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

Silver  Key  Winders,  $9.90. ....... .former  price,  $13 

Silver  Stem  Winders,  $13.70 . .former  price,  $18 

Gold  Key  Winders  as  low  as. . . .  $38 

Gold  Stem  Winders  as  low  as . .  . . . .  $50 

Write  for  our  PRICE  LIST,  which  describes  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  and  sizes,  with  prices  of  each,  and  explains  our 
plan  of  sending  Single  Watches  without  risk  to  any  part  of 
the  country,  no  matter  how  remote.  Address 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

261— STH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 

We  send  the  Price  List  free  of  postage  to  all  who  write 
for  it,  except  to  those  who  want  to  act  as  agents  or  those 
who  aBk  for  discounts.  We  have  no  agents,  and  make  no 
discounts  whatever. 

ASK  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  FOR 


A  K  E  Y  (  '  T  HAT 

"WILL  WIND.  J  ANY  WATCH’. 


AND  NOT 

_ _ _ WEAR  OUT. 

By  mail  SOc.— AUTOMATIC  Eye  Glass  Holder,  by  mail 
25c.— Birch’s  Pat.  Key  Ring,  10c.— Circulars  free. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Improvement  for  1879. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

(y  Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest.  Eg1-  Send  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Manul’g  Co., 
1128  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWER 

WITH 

PATENT  LEVEL,  TREAD 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR, 

Heehner’s  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont  Co.,  Pa. 


Caution  i  — The  great  popularity  of,  and  increasing  demand  for  our  “Automatic”  Sewing  Machine 
induces  unprincipled  agents  to  deceive  customers  by  claiming,  for  their  .Id  pattern  machines,  automatic  and 
ibefoi  - - - 


other  features  belonging  exclusively  to  us. 


££  THE 

New  Automatic 
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or  “N©  TENSION”  Silent  Sewing  Machine 


Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every  other  Machine ! 
Only  Machine  without  a  Tension  ,  and  Bobbin  or  Shuttle ! — 
Only  really  Light-Running  Machine  !-~Only  Machine  with 
Stitch-Regulator  ! — Easiest  to  Work  !— Fastest  l — Makes 
Strongest  Seam ! — Absolutely  without  Danger  to  Health ! 

As  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  advertisement  an  idea  of  the  unique  and  wonderful  features  of  this  Machine, 
we  solicit  DIRECT  CORRESPONDENCE  from  all  persons  owning  or  about  to  purchase  a  Sewing 
Machine,  and  will  carefully  and  promptly  reply  to  all  communications, 

f  WILL-COX  &.  GIBBS  S.  M,  CO.,  ©58  Broadway,  New  York. 


BOWKER’S 

Ammoniated  Food  for  Flowers. 

Odorless,  clean,  gives  healthy  growth,  and  abundant  flowers.  Trial  packages  by  mail,  postage  paid,  SOc.  and  35  cents. 
Sufficient  for  20  plants  for  S  or  12  months’;  containing  also  a  little  hook,  “  How  to  Cultivate  House  Plants,”  by  Prof. 
Maynard,  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO,  Boston  or  New  York. 

The  Ready  Family  Soap  Maker:  LEWIS” 

PERFUMED  LYE 

98  Per  Cent.  Pure! 

STRONGEST  AND  BEST  LYE  MADE.  This  LYE  is  a  FINE  POWDER,  and 
packed  in  cans  with  an  ordinary  slip-lid  like  our  Baking  Powder,  so  that  any  portion  of 
contents  of  can  may  be  used  without  spoiling  balance.  12  pounds  of  Perfumed  Hard 
Soap  made  in  twenty  minutes  without  boiling,— and  your  wash  will  be  sweet  and  clean  to  the 
^  ,  senses,  without  that  nasty  smell  produced  when  using  ready-made  Soap  or  Soap  made 
•3U1V  from  other  Lye,  One  teotspoonful  will  soften  five  gallons  of  hard  water. 
LEWIS’  DYE  Is  38  per  cent,  stronger  than  any  other  Lye  or  so-called  Rock  or  Ball  Potashes. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


GEORGE  T.  LEWIS  &  MENZXES  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

Easy  to  learn  to  ride.  An 
ordinary  rider  can  go  more 
miles  in  a  day  over  common 
roads  than  a  horse. 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  24- 
page  catalogue,  with  price¬ 
list  and  full  information. 
Tlie  POPE  MFG.  CO., 
101  Summer  St.,  BOSTON. 


250,000  FARMS 

Of  160  Acres  each.  The  Best 


in  the  United  States,  situated  in  Minnesota  and  g 
Dakota,  are  now  offered  for  sale  by  the  Northern  I 
Pacific  Railroad  at  such  prices  ana  terms  that  no  I 
man  need  be  without  a  Home  of  his  own.  Fori 
circulars,  maps,  and  other  information,  apply  to  j 
"  ’  '1ES  B.  POWER,  Gen’l  Agent,  ’ 

45  Jackson  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


JAM 


.  View  cf  a  heel  calk  from  a  Steel  Center,  Self-Sharpening 
Sh'oe,  alter  being  worn  all  winter. 

PATENT  STEEL  CENTER,  SELF-SHARPEN¬ 
ING  HORSE  AND  MULE  SHOES. 

A  sample  set  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  except  in  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 
Prices  by  keg  on  application. 

THE  ADVANTAGE 

of  the  Steel  Center  Self-Sharpening  Shoe  is  that  the  calks 
are  always  sharp.  A  thin  piate  of  steel  is  roiled  inside 
of  the  soft  iron  bar  from  which  the  shoe  is  made.  The  soft 
iron  in  the  calk  partially  wears  away,  leaving  the  sharp 
steel  center,  as  shown  In  the  cut.  Address 
SHOENBERGER  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Agents  for  the 
United  States  except  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

Its  well-known  excellence  as  a  Wash-Blue  commends  it 
to  every  grocer  as  an  article  of  sure  sale.  Housekeepers 
using  it  once  will  buy  again. 

D.  S.  WILT  BERGER,  Proprietor, 
No.  333  North  Second  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GREENWICH  ACADEMY  with  Mus.  Institute  and 

Y3T  Com’l  Coll.  A  SEASIDE  school.  Founded  1802.  Both 
sexes.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Bonrd  re¬ 
duced  to  $2.75.  Opens  Aug.  26.  For  Catalogue  (free)  ad¬ 
dress  Rev.  F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M.,  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


ccurate  Chemical  Analyses  of  Metals,  Ores,  Coals, 
TV  Fertilizers,  Soape.Vinegars,  Waters, etc., made  by  Francis 
M.  Rogers,  Analytical  Chemist,  95  Liberty.  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


A' 


are  the  purest,  finest,  richest,  and  most  durable  paints  ever 
made  for  structural  purposes. 

A  saving  of  from  25  to  33  per  cent  of  customary  out¬ 
lays  can  be  effected  by  use  of  the  Asbestos  Liquid  Paints. 
Samples  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  free  by  the  H.  W 
Johns  Manufacturing  Company,  who  are  the  most  extensive 
manufacturers  in  this  line  in  the  world. 

See  Notice  of  “Asbestos  Liquid  Paints”  in  Am. 
Agriculturist,  page  132,  April  number,  1879. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Descriptive  Price  List. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  M’F’G  CO., 

87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 
Sole  Manufacturers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Roofing, 
Boiler  Coverings,  Steam  Packing,  Sheathings, 
Cements,  Coatings,  etc.  _  _ • 

Employment  for  Ladies  and  Yonng  Men 

in  their  own  townships*,-  in  selling  Perfect  Butter  Color; 
but  one  agent  in  each  town.  Apply  to  :  . 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane.,  New  York  City. 
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Choice  collections  of  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots,  Plants,  Seeds, 
and  Small  Fruits,  for  fall  planting.  Our  Autumn  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  above,  beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready 
for  distribution,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT,  &  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 
P.  O.  Box  No,  4129.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  Y'orK. 

Bulbous  Roots. 

Our  New  Autumn  Catalogue 
of  DUTCH  BULBS, PLANTS 
and  SMALL  FRUITS,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants.  It 
contains  a  complete  list  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  large,  well-grown  and 
selected  stock.  Our  Flower  Seed 
List  will  be  found  replete  with  the 
best  strains  of  Primula,  Calceolaria, 
Pansy,  Smilax,  Apple  Geranium, 
and  other  Florist’s  Seeds  of  new 
crop. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 
Seedsman  and  Florist, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Roses,  Geraniums,  and  Coleus. 


Everbloomers. 
Assorted  Colors. 
14  of  either, 
Descriptive 

Tyra 


Single  and  Double. 
Choice  Kinds, 
or  part  of  each. 
Lists 

Montgomery. 


New  Type. 
Excels  all  others, 
for  $1.10. 
free. 

Mattoon,  III. 


[FOR  THE  HOUSE. f 

MY  BULB  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE 

Containing  descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  and  all 
Bulbs.  Plants  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  in  the  Garden,  and 
for  Winter  Flowers  in  the  House— just  published  and  sent 
free  to  all.  Address, 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  and  Rare  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants— New  Fruits, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  &c. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes,  new 
Strawberries,  &c„  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit 
trees,  shrubs.  &<>. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— Large  importations  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-house  plants,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  &c.  Winter 
flowering  plants,  Uoses,  &c.,  well  grown.  Cheap  by  the 
single  plant  or  doz..  by  mail  or  express.  Catalogues  mailed 
to  applicants.  jDHN  SAUL,  .Washington,  D.  C. 

800,000  NO.  1  PEACH  TREES. 

Over  eighty  varieties.  Among  which  can  be  found  kinds 
snited  t©  ail  sections,  including  all  the  new  and  old  standard 
sorts.  Also  300,000  Apple  Trees,  200,000  of  them  extra  long- 
keeping  varieties,  adapted  to  Southern  planting  or  wherever 
long-keeping  apples  are  desirable.  I  also  offer  a  full  line  of 
all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock  at  prices  to  snit  the  times.  Apple 
and  Peach  Trees  sent  by  mail  to  all  sections.  Catalogues 
showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  mailed  gratis  to  all  applicants. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
^^^^SobtherniNnrserjiWaimngtonj>Del. 

TJITILSON’S  EARLY  BLACKBERRY  Plants 

ft  from  root  cuttings.  Peach  Trees  of  all  the  best 
market  varieties,  and  all  other  Fruit,  Shade,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Seedlings,  Vines,  and  Plants.  Sugar,  Norway, 
and  Silver  Maples,  8  to  12  ft.  Send  for  prices. 

DAVID  BAIRD,  Manalapan,  N,  J. 

Peach  frees  tor  everybody.  Apples  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  climate.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Price-list  free. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


NEW  FRUITS. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  the  following  NEW 
PEACHES 

Waterloo.  The  largest  and  Attest  very  early  peach. 

Conkling.  A  superb  yellow-fleshed  peach,  ripening 
about  a  week  after  Crawford's  Early. 

Also,  the  following  NEW  GRAPES,  originated  by  us 
front  seed  some  twelve  years  ago. 

Monroe.  A  black  Grape,  ripening  about  same  time  as 
Hurlford  Prolific.  , 

Rochester.  A  purple  Grape,  ripening  here  about  1st 
September. 

NEW  PEAR. 

Frederick  Clapp.  Above  medium  size,  very  juicy, 
melting,  flavor  sprightly,  rich  and  aromatic,  quality  best, 
pronounced  decidedly  superior  to  Beurre  Superfine. 

NEW  STRAWBERRY. 

Sharpless  Seedling.  This  variety  has  fruited  upon 
our  grounds  during  the  past  four  years,  and  we  consider  it 
one  of  the  Largest  and  Best  Strawberries  now  in  cultivation. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  as  follows:  No.  1,  fruits,  with 
colored  plate,  15c.,  plain,  10c.  No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees, 
etc.,  with  plate,  25c.,  plain,  15c.  No.  3,  Greenhouse,  free. 
No.  4,  Wholesale,  free.  No.  5,  Catalogue  of  Roses,  with 
beautiful  colored  plate  of  choice  new  Roses,  10c.,  plain,  free. 
No.  7,  Catalogue  of  Strawberries,  with  colored  plate, 'free. 
Address, 

EHwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  K  Y, 


THE  DINGEE  &  C0NARD  GO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  SI ;  12  for  $2  5  19  for  $3  5  26  for 
$4  5  35  for  $5  5  75  for  $10 ;  100  for  $13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

Rose-Growers,  W  KST  GROVE,  CHESTER  Co.,RA- 


Tie  Illustrated 
Floral  Instrnctor. 


Beautiful  new  Magazine  devoted 
to  Flowers  and  Gardening.  The 
most  useful  work  o  i  the  kind  in 
the  country.  Published  Semi- 
Quarterly,  Eight  Number?  a 
year.  Subscription  price  only 
30  cis.  per  year,  post-paid. 
Those  who  subscribe  now,  will 
receive’ the  Magazine  till  Jan.  1881,  and  can  also  have  a  premium  worth 
25  cts.  Great  inducements  to  Clubs.  Send  for  specimen  copies  (free,) 
and  eet  your  friends  to  subscribe  and  secure  some  of  the  magnificent 
premiums.  Subscribe  now  Everybody,  Catalogue  of 

Bulbs  free.  JOHN  LEWIS  CHILES.  Oneens.  N,  T. 

100,000  PEACH  TREES 

of  over  60  best  varieties,  to  suit  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  best  market  varieties.  Also, 
100,000  Wilson  Early  Kittatinny,  and  other  Blackberry. 
Strawberry  Plants  by  the  million,  and  all  small  fruit  plants. 
A  large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry.  Quince,  and  other 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  at  low  rates.  Send  direct  to  the 
Nursery  for  what  you  want.  No  Travelling  Agents.  For 
Circular  and  Prices,  address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Vil- 
lag^4urserle8^IightstownyN^J^^^i>^_i__^^^^i^_^ 

PEACH  TREES. 

A  large  stock  of  very  fine  trees,  consisting  of  the  best 
new  and  old  varieties,  at  reduced  rates.  Our  general  stock 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  can  not  be  excelled. 

Dealers  and  others  wanting  large  quantities  are  re¬ 
quested  to  correspond  with  us.  Send  for  Catalogues. 

H00PES  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 

CHERRY  HILL  NURSERIES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

TREES!  TREES!!  TREES!!! 

New  England  Trees  for  New  England  soil.  Over  100  acres 
of  the  finest  nursery  stock  in  this  country.  200,000  Apple 
Trees,  100,000  Peach  Trees,  and  a  full  assortment  of  other 
Nursery  Stock.  Also  100,000  Apple  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan.  Ct. 


TREES 


iii 

A  large  assortment  of  Fruit, 
Shade,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  etc.;  Gregg 
Raspberry,  Snyder  Blackberry,  Apple  Seed¬ 
lings.  New  Fall  Catalogue  tree.  Established  lb52 
BAIRD  &  TUTTLE.  Agents,  Bloomington  Nursery,  Illinois. 

CHERRY  TREES,  For  sale  at  the 

ccurbrantss  MORRIS  NURSERIES, 

HEDGE  PLANTS,  GEORGE  ACHELIS, 
and  other  Proprietor, 

NURSERYJSTOCKj^^ _ >WesU£iesteriJhii^__< 

FAIRVIEW  NURSERIES.  — 200  Acres.  Estab¬ 
lished  1835.  Genuine  stock,  and  low  prices.  50,000  first- 
class  Peach  Trees.  Full  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  etc.  Miner’s  Great.  Prolific  and 
Sliarpless  Strawberry  Plants.  Small  Fruits  a  specialty. 
Price  list  free.  Address  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  ,J. 

HALLEY  NURSERIES.— Apple,  first-class,  6  to  8 
V  ft.,  $15.00  por  M ;  first-class,  5  to  7  ft.,  $60.00  per  M. 
Peach  Trees,  first-class,  4  to  6  ft..  $50.00  per  M.  Peach,  8  to 
5  ft.,  $40.00  per  M,  and  full  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock  at 
low  prices.  LONGSDORF  &  CO.,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 


ONE  MILLION 

WINTER.FLOWERING 

Plants  i  Bulbs] 

I  Apply  by  letter  for  ‘‘Special  Low  Priced  List,"  in  which! 

will  be  found  Instructions  for  Culture. 

_ 35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  j 


1,000,000  sharpless  Mrs 

J  J  grown  or  from  open  ground.  Noied 

for  its  great  vigor,  productiveness,  large  size,  and  best 
quality  for  market  and  family  use.  Get  plants  direct  from 
Central  Pennsylvania,  “'the  home  of  the  Sliarpless,”  and  be 
sure  they  are  genuine.  Descriptive  Price  List  of  this  and 
other  varieties  free.  J.  L.  Dillon,  Florist,  B'oomsburg,  Pa. 

Guthbert  Rasp  " 


E.  P.  ROE 


<D 

CO 

has  tile  largest  and 
finest  stock  in  the 
country  of  this  un¬ 
equalled  market 
Raspberry.  The  wide  and  varied  test  of  the  past  season 
proves  it  to  tie  the  finest,  largest,  hardiest,  bright  red  rasp¬ 
berry  before  the  public.  A  tint'd  larger  and  twice  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  the  Brandywine,  and  so  remarkably  firm  that  it 
can  be  shipped  by  rail  to  market.  It  has  yielded  at  the  rale 
of  $800  per  acre.  Fall  is  the  time  to  plant.  Also  a 
superb  stock  of 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

125  kinds,  true  to  name,  pot-grown  and  layers.  All 
the  new  and  standard  Raspberries,  Currants,  etc.  Large, 
first-class,  and  varied  Btock  of 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  free  to  all.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hndson,  N.  Y 

STRAWB’RIESl” 

New  and  old,  including  Sharpless  and  Pres.  Lin¬ 
coln,  pot-grown  and  in  layers. 

.150,000  Grape  Vines  and  Currant  Bushes,  and  a  lull 
line  of  nursery  stock  for  fall  trade.  Send  for  price  lists. 

W.  L.  FERRIS,  Jr.  (Late  Ferris,  Minard  &  Co.), 
Poughkeepsie,  TV.  Y. 

Cabbage  Seed 


a  a  Specialty. 

Wholesale  Price  Lists— for  dealers  only— mailed  free. 
Francis  Brill,  Seed  Grower,  Mattituck, Long  Island,  N.  V. 

Berries— Largest  and  Best. 

Longfellow,  Warren,  Huddleston's  Favorite,  Black  Giant, 
Sharpless,  Guthbert,  and  Queen  of  the  Market. 

POMONA. -NURSERY’ — 100  acres  devoted  to  Small 
Fruits.  Price  List  free.  Send  3c.  stamp  for  colored  illustra¬ 
tions  and  testimonials.  WM.  PARRY,  Cinnnminson,  N.  J, 


3  Great  Novelties. 

!  Two  of  Rickett’s  SEEDLING  GRAPES,  | 

HIGHLAND,  Black, 

ELDORADO,  white,  I 

—AND—  y 

]  BASSETT’S  PLUM,  curcmio  proof. 

A  NEW  RED  GRAPE ! 

The  Verge  lines. 

The  best  HARDY  GRAPE  yet  offered  to  grape- 
growers.  A  chance  seedling  from  Vergennes,  Vt.,  originat¬ 
ing  with  Wm.  E.  Greene.  It  combines  Vigor,  Hardi¬ 
ness,  Early  Ripening,  Superior  Excellence  of 
Flavor,  Thiu  Skin,  Soft  Pulp ;  will  dry  to  a 
Raisin,  Or  can  be  kept  till  March  in  Good  Con¬ 
dition.  Its  value  for  this  quality  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated  for  the  Viueyardist  and  Amateur. 
Send  for  Circular.  Commencing  Oct.  5tli,  vines  for¬ 
warded  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

THOS.  CALEF,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  &c.  Wholesale  rates 
very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters. 
Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  List.  Price  List  free. 

.^^^^TUBBAIi^^FremmirnN^Y^ 

Prices  lower  than  ever. 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties, 
l  Plants  of  best  Qunlitys 
at  doz.  rates  free  by  Mail, 
Send  for  Price  List.  Address 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo* 


GRAPES 
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ROSES 


By  mail,  post-paid,  (on  own  roots)  25  cents  apiece,  $2.00 
par  dozen,  $12.00  per  hundred-  Large  plants  (budded  or 
on  own  roots)  per  express  at  purchaser’s  expense,  50  cents 
apiece,  $4.00  per  dozen.  The  most  select  collection 
in  A  in  erica.  Bend  for  Catalogue,  with  colored  plate, 
10c ;  plain,  tree. 

ELLWAWGEB  &  BARRY,  Rochesier,  n.y. 

Asparagus— New  Variety, 

Smalley’s  Extra  Early  Defiance ;  2  weeks  earlier  than 
Colossal,  a  larger,  softer  grass ;  far  superior  to  all  other 
varieties,  one  acre  will  produce  more  grass  with  l.  e  same 
treatment  than  2  acres  of  Colossal.  It  is  the  best  Asparagus 
grown,  either  for  private  use  or  for  market.  Two-year-old 
plants,  $5  per  100,  $30  per  1,000 :  seed  $10  per  lb.  Address 

A.  SMALLEY,  Bound  Bkook,  Box  99,  N.  J. 

tMONMOUTH^ 

ri  tvithsu: 


Is  the  Place 

TO  GET 


FUSTS  OF  THE  CHOICEST  SHALE  FHOITS, 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Currants, 

COTHiERT  RASPBERRY 
“d  GLENDALE  STRAWBERRY, 

The  two  great  market  berries,  in  large  supply— fine  plants. 

A  complete  stock  of  the  Standard  and  New  varieties.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue,  with  instructions  for  cultivation,  a  Colored  Plate, 
and  prices  that  cannot  fail  to  please,  Free  to  All.— Addres* 

J,  T,  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


100 

Plants  Grown 

FOR 

100 

Acres 

Transjlantini, 

Varieties 

Planted  with 

Fruit  for  Market. 

See  new  Catalogue  and 

Selected 

BERRIES. 

what  sorts  to  plant.  Sent 
free.  Address 

FRUITS. 

c 

Q 


JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


IIOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— Descrip¬ 
tive  Price  List  free  to  all. 

S  C.  DE  COU,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

UEEN  OF  THE  MARKET  RASPBERRY.- 

The  largest  and  best  variety  in  culture.  Address 

EZRA  STOKES,  Berlin,  N.J.  8, 17, '79. 


m.  BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

Carnation  pinks: 

In  condition  to  bloom  this  winter.  20  different  varieties, 
clove  scented,  strong  healthy  stocky  plants,  all  labeled, 
sent  safely  by  mail  to  any  post-office.  O  plants  for  50c.| 

1 4  for  $  1.  Extra  choice  fancy  varieties,  4  for  50e«; 

8  for  $1*  0„  To  STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa* 

Pearce’s  Improved  Cahoon  Broadcast 
Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  kinds  of  Grain 
and  Grass  Seed. 

Tills  machine  lias  been  sold 
in  every  State  in  this  country, 
and  in  almost  every  Grain 
growing  section  oil  tlie  Globe, 
giving  entire  satisfaction 
everywhere  to  everv  intel- 
ligent  operator.  Price  $9.00. 
Does  the  work  of  5  men. 

4  '  ^  GOODKLL  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  II., 

Sole  Manufacturers. 

fit  HE  BEST,  old  and  new,  large  and  small  Fruits; 
X  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines— everything  worth  growing. 
New  Brunswick  (Nurseries)^-  J-  EDWIN  ALLEN. 

FOR  SALE— 3  and  4  year  St  Pear,  5  to  7  ft.,  $18  per  100. 

1  year  St  Pear,  Root-grafted,  5  to  9  inch.,  $30  per  M.  10 
to  23  inch  ,  $40  per  M.  Catalogue  free 

HARVEY  CURTIS,  Owego  Nursery,  Tioga  Co,  N.  Y. 

Q/Y/Y  AAA  LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY  (all  with 
uttUiUU"  flowers ;  very  good  for  forcing  First 
quality  1,000,  86sch.)  Grand  Culture  of  Bulbs.  GUSTAV 
A.  SCHULTZ,  Berlin,  O.  (Germany) ,  Eokabtsbekg. 

Hardy  Perennial  Flowers, 

W oolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  who  make  a  specialty  of 
Hardy  Flowers,  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
autumn  is  the  best  season  for  transplanting  the  majority  of 
these  plants.  Among  a  large  number  of  specially  desirable 
kinds  they  offer 

The  Japan  Irises,  Iris  Kcempferi.  These  are  quite 
different  from  the  common  Irises,  and  present  a  large  and 
attractive  variety.  Each  25c.  Per  dozen,  $2.50. 

Garden  Phloxes.— The  best  varieties  selected  after 
testing  over  200  kinds.  Each  25c.  Per  dozen,  $2.00. 

Lilies,  Tulips,  and  many  other  rare  and  showy  bulbs, 
should  be  planted  in  autumn. 

Hardy  Climbers,  Choice  Shrubs,  Hardy  Ferns, 
and  other  plants,  sent  safely  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Our  collections  of  European  Irises  and  of  species  of  Phlox, 
are  large  and  varied.  For  these  and  a  very  lull  list  of  other 
Hardy  Perennials,  send  for  our  descriptive  Catalogue  of  80 
pages,  which  is  mailed  free  on  application  to 

WOOLSOIV  «&  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  180,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


We  will  send,  free  by  mail  ,and  guarantee  I 
arrival  in  good  condition ,  B 

8  Fine  Hyacinth  Bulbs  for  . . 

or  20  Fine  Tulip  Bulbs  for . 

Or  lO  Fine  Tulip  and  4  Hyacinths. 

I  or  8  Roses ,  Fine  Winter-Blooming  . 

I  or  4  Roses  and  4  Carnations  for.. .  .a 
[  or  8  Fine  Geraniums,  8  sorts ,  for„ .  .$ 

I  or  2  Camellias  and  2  Azaleas  for  . .  jj 

I  or  8  Carnations ,  8  sorts  for . Jkx  i 

1 26th  Year.  400  Acres.  Greenhouses.  | 
I  Everything  in  the  Nursery  line.  I 

lO  Grape  Vines,  5  sorts,  for . N81 1 

25  Raspberry,  &  sorts,  for . Jjfl  | 

I  12  Gregg  Raspberry  for . J 

B  Strawberry  Plants,  4  sorts,  for. 

Sharpless  Strawberry  for . 

I  lO  Currants ,3  sorts,  for . . . . .  .&x  I 

J  Remit  by  P.-O.  order,  draft  on  New  I 
I  York,  or  in  registered  letter.  KS^Send  I 
1  your  address  for  Catalogue  free. 
STORES,  I1ARRISON  &  CO. 

I  •Paines vlllet  Bake  Co.,  Ohio. *  1 


TJRIDGEVTEEE,  DELAWARE,  NURSERIES. 

X>— Peach  Trees— Early,  Late,  New  and  Leading  Varieties. 
Apples— Extra  fine  Early  and  Winter.  Cherry  and  Pear- 
Ornamental  and  Shade  Trees.  Strawberry— Forest  Rose, 
Crescent,  Glendale,Wilson,etc.  Raspberry— Turner.  Gregg, 
etc.  Blackberry— Wilson,  Mammoth,  Kittanning.  Address 

D .  D.  MYER,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


N. 


TAKE  NOTICE.— The  whole  secret 
of  raising  potatoes  is  to  plant  such  as 
never  fail  to  give  a  crop.  See  my  adv. 
last  month,  and  send  for  price,  etc.,  to  J.  A.  , 
Evibitt,  Box  229,  Watsontown,  Nor.  Co.,  Pa. 


B. 


T>  Pure 
1REM 


IUM 


BONE 


What  Fanners  Want, 

They  want  Pure  Ground  Bone  1 
Why— because  it  contains  those 
elements  taken  from  tlie  soil  in 
tlie  grain  and  carried  away,  thus 
impoverishing  the  land.  Pure 
Premium  Bone,  made  of  dry, 
hard,  unsteamed  bones,  supplies 
just  this  waste,  as  every  farmer 
can  learn  by  practical  experience 
at  a  trifling  cost.  Send  for  a  full 
explanation  of  how  it  works. 
Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co., 
Salem,  Ohio. 


FOR  HUSKING  CORN, 

HALL’S  PATENT  HUSKING  GLOVES  are  the 

most  economical,  because,  being  plated  on  the  wearing  sur. 
face,  makes  them  la^t  five  times  as  long  as  any  other  kind 
of  gloves ;  and  for  bare-handed  husking,  Rail's  Patent 
Husking  Pins  are  the  best  in  the  market. 


No.  45  Sewed  Husking  Gloves,  per  pair 

No.  50  Laced  “  “  “  . — 

No.  40  Half  “  “  “  . . l.i  0 

No.  60  Single  Point  Husking  Pins . 15  cts.  or  4  for  50 

No.  65  Finger  Cot  "  “  . 20  cts. 

No.  70  Thumb  Attachment  Husking  Pin . .  ...25  cts. 

Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  to  any  address. 
Ask  your  merchant  fur  them,  or  address  HALL  HUSK¬ 
ING  GLOVE  COMPANY.  145  So.  Clinton  St ,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Col)  successfully, 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  line 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  last  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  &  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.,  iSc 
Hamilton,  Ont„  Canada. 

THE  premium: 

FARM  GRIST  MILL 

Has  superior  claims  over  all 
others.  Tlie  grinding  parts  are 
made  of 

STEEL 

Is  simple,  durable,  and  cheap. 
Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly. 
Is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  horse 
powers.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular. 

WM.  L.  BOVER  &  BRO., 

2101  Germantown  Ave., 

.  Philadelphia,  Pa 


CORN  AND 


COB  MILLS. 

WARRANTED 

Superior  to  any  in  use  for  all 
purposes. 

CORN  SHELLERS 
all  sizes, 

FEED  CU  ITERS,  Etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
for  Circulars  and  prices. 
Manufactured  by 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co., 

ST  LOUIS,  MO. 


E.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY, 

i.  Importer  of  Annatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 


ERODUCE  EXPORTS  TO  ENGL  AND.-Lowest 
steamship  freights  on  Grain,  Apples,  Butter,  Cheese, 
on,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce. 

Consignments  forwarded  to  responsible  Agents  for  sale 
in  English  markets.  N o  charges  made  for  engaging  freight. 
Bankers,  “  The  Bank  of  New  York.” 

F.  H.  RELPH,  Freight  Broker  and  Shipping  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  fork. 


Cider  fflacMnery 


BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  OPPEVHEIM 

DOUBLE  BUGGY. 

Instantly  changed  from  a  neat  Buggy  into  a  roomy  4  pas¬ 
senger  Carriage.  Entirely  new  principle.  No  rattling  or 
shaking.  No  half-and-half  look  about  it.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  price  list.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

_ THE  OPPENHEIM  Itl’F’G  CO. 

Lion  Feed  Outtcr, 

combining  the  latest  best 
Improvements.  Also 
Gale’s  Feed  Cutters, 
both  cylinder  and  lever, 
and 

Belcher  &  Taylor’s 
Root  Cutters. 

For  full  description  send 
for  Illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Address 
The  Belcher  &  Taylob 
Ag’l  Tool  Co.. 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


ENTESUU.  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  TAIN  PRIZES  ANflf' 

ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  TAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  I87Z  A  1871 

p.ni«.  >  f)  ifrtOM  If  To  IZ  «  J’rice.IS* 

r/mas.rmM?iw\xi!Ss 

P.K-DIDfRmfgicofall 

BUY  THE  BEST. 
Myers’  Improved  Wind  Mill 

The  Mill  has  a  solid  wheel  built  ex- 
pressly  to  stand  any  storm,  and 
when  in  motion  moves  as  regular  as 
a  steam  engine.  Perfectly  bul- 
auced  on  the  derrick  in  or  out  of 
gear.  Pronounced  by  the  best  mechanics  to 
be  superior  to  all  other  Mills.  No 
Krt  farmer,  stock-raiser,  or  dairyman  should  be 
wf  wi.hout  one  for  pumping  water  for  stock, 

r  -  Him  grinding  feed  of  all  kinds,  churning,  and 
many  other  purposes.  Send  for  a  full  descriptive  circular. 
SILVER  .  “  ~ 


&  DEMING  Manuf’g  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


THE  CHAMPION 

Is  the  Best  Wind-Power  in  the  Market. 

Is  perfectly  self-regulating,  runs  no  faster.in  a 
gale  than  in  a  light  wind,  is  very  powerful,  and 
never  blows  away  while  tlie  tower  stands. 

'Ve  also  manufacture  the  Iron  Screw 
Wind  Mill,  and  the  Celebrated  Star  Wood 
Pumps,  with  porcelain  lined  iron  cylinders, 
wood  cave-trough,  tubing,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

POWELL  &  DOUGLAS, 
Waukegan, 


ill. 


We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable  self-regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  Others  may  talk,  but  we  refer  to 
the  Official  Centennial  Report.  Also  O. 
E.  Winger's  Improved  $20.00  Oscillating 
Feed  Grinder,  which  Is  operated  by  10  and 
12  ft.  Pumping  Wind  Mills— a  novel  and 
perfect  Mill  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain 
for  stock  and  house  use.  Agents  wanted 
Brancli  factory  at  Greencastle,  Pa.  Send  for 
STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
_ Freeport,  111.,  t,  S.  A. 

The  Best  Fanning  Mill  in  the  World. 

BUY  THU 
A.  P.  DICKEY 


catalogue  to 


Fanning  Mill. 


No  good  Farme* 
9  can  afford  t?  mar* 
ket  dirty  grain. 

A  moderate  quality 
-.of  grain,  well  cleaned, 
?  brings  a  better  price 
than  the  nicest  grade 
in  dirty  condition* 

Address  A.  P.  DICKEY,  Racine,  Wi* 


ONE  CENT 
WEEKLY. 


i*8r©_ 

IN  THE  WOULD. 

8-page,  40-column  Literary 
Family  Journal,  50  cts.  a  year. 
Samples  free.  Agents  Wanted. 
Habtley  &  Hynes,  Publishers, 
17-21  Hlckox  St. .Cleveland,  O, 
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THE  ROBBINS 


FAMILY  WASHER* BLEACHER 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


In  bringing  this  article  before  the  public  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  take  into  consideration 

THE  ART  OF  CLEANSING  FABRICS, 
which  is  jet  so  imperfectly  understood.  Having  had  a  life¬ 
long  experience  in  the  laundry  business,  in  connection  with 
first-class  hotels,  public  laundries,  asylums,  hospitals,  etc., 
we  know  whereof  we  speak.  The  numerous  devices  of  fric¬ 
tion  rollers,  pounders,  squeezers,  mashers,  agitators,  steam 
wash  boilers,  etc  ,  have  all  failed  in  one  or  more  of  the  three 
essential  points,  namely,  the  saving  of  labor,  wear  and  tear 
of  clothes,  or  in  perfectly  extracting  the  dirt  and  discolora¬ 
tion,  all  of  which  are  accomplished  by  the  ROBBINS  FAM¬ 
ILY  WASHER  AND  BLEACHER. 

WHAT  IS  IT  REMOVES  THE  DIRT? 

You  may  ask  washerwomen  and  housekeepers,  and  your 
answer  from  nine  out  of  ten  will  be,  “  Plenty  of  elbow 
grease,”  or  in  other  words,  laborious  rubbing  upon  the 
washboard.  And  such  is  the  case,  for  you  first  rub  soap 
upon  the  cloth,  and  then  you  have  to  rub  it  in  to  make  the 
dirt  soluble  :  but  does  that  remove  it?  No  ,  to  do  that  you 
must  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  rub  repeatedly  to  force  water 
through  the  fabric  again  and  again.  That  is  what  removes 
dirt  after  having  been  softened  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  soap. 

i  he  way  in  which  this  could  be  mo3t  economically  accom¬ 
plished  has  been  developed  in  the  FAMILY  WASHER  AND 
BLEACHER,  which  embodies  all  the  above  points. 

It  is  harder  work  to  operate  these  mechanical  devices  than 
to  use  the  common  washboard.  They  are  constantly  getting 
out  of  order,  and  wear  out  in  a  short  time,  they  wear  out 
clothes  faster  than  the  rubbing  board,  because  the  friction 
is  a  hundred  per  cent  greater. 

Mechanical  devices  take  the  entire  time  of  a  person  during 
the  whole  wash, and  will  not  remove  streaks  from  clothes. 
With  the  Washer  and  Bleacher,  washing, baking, and  house- 
W'  >rk  are  contemporaneous  operations,  the  fire  doing  the 
washing  and  baking,  while  the  housewife  does  her  house¬ 
work. 

All  who  have  tried  steam  wash-boilers,  will  unite  with  us 
in  saying:  They  do  not  give  satisfaction. 

WE  WILL  EXPLAIN  WHY. 

As  stated  water  force  is  what  removes  dirt  from  the  fibres 
of  the  cloth.  A  large  body  of  water  is  required  to  hold  in 
solution  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  dirt.  Steam 
wash  boilers  can  not  accomplish  the  desired  result.  They 
do  not  contain  enough  water  to  hold  the  dirt  in  solution 
While  steam  will  not  remove  dirt,  it  is  a  powerful  agent  to 
assist  in  cleansing,  becauses  it  expands  the  fabric,  and  causes 
the  discharge  of  dirt  and  impurities  from  the  cloth  that  can 
not  be  forced  out  in  any  other  way  unless  by  the  application 
of  heat  and  force  of  water  combined. 

In  order  to  remove  the  dirt  from  steamed  clothes,  they 
must  be  washed  out  in  water  at  nearly  boiling  heat,  for  if 
you  use  water  at  a  lower  temperature,  it  causes  the  fabric 
to  contract,  which  “sets  the  dirt,”  thus  causing  the  clothes 
to  turn  yellow.  An  essential  thing  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
rotting  of  clothes  by  steam  wash-boilers,  because  of  the 
small  quantity  of  water  used. 

Everybody  knows  that  a  large  quantity  of  soap  dissolved 
in  a  small  body  of  water  must  necessarily  form  an  exceed 
ingly  strong  alkali,  which,  after  the  clothes  are  packed  in 
the  steam  wash-boiler,  is  converted  into  steam,  every  mo¬ 
ment  becoming  more  concentrated,  until  the  clothes  are  re¬ 
moved.  A  few  such  washings,  ana  what  is  the  result?  Sim¬ 
ply  this:  Your  clothes  fall  to  pieces  of  their  own  weight, 
and  you  pronounce  steam  wash-boilers,  as  they  are,  a  failure. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  WASHER  AND  BLEACHER 
embodies  all  the  essential  points.  First,  we  have  the  de¬ 
sired  heat,  which  expands  the  fabric,  and  causes  it  to  dis 
charge  the  dirt.  Second,  we  obtain  a  powerful  suction  be¬ 
neath  the  clothes,  which  produces  a  rapid  downward  current, 
or  water-course  through  and  through  them,  thereby  remov¬ 
ing  the  dirt.  Third,  we  use  a  large  body  of  water,  which 
holds  the  dirt  in  solution.  Fourth,  we  use  but  a  small 
quantity  of  soap.  Fifth,  the  washing  is  done  by  water,  and 
nut  by  steam.  The  process  can  not  injure  fabrics  It 


cleanses  thoroughly,  rinsing  the  clothes  being  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  operation. 

THE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  WASHER  AND  BLEACHER. 

There  are  three  sizes :  No.  1,  the  family  size:  No.  H,  suit¬ 
able  for  small  hotels,  restaurants,  barber  shops,  boarding 
houses,  etc. :  No.  3,  or  steam-power  washer,  into  which  is 
conducted,  through  a  %-lnch  pipe,  live  steam  from  the  steam 
boiler,  from  which  is  obtained  the  power  for  driving  the 
water.  This  washer  takes  the  place  of  machinery  in  places 
where  steam  power  is  used  in  the  laundries. 

The  washer  is  composed  of  metal,  and  can  not  get  out  of 
order. 

The  family  size  weighs  about  five  pounds,  and  is  only  8 
inches  long  by  5  inches  wide,  and  1%  inches  deep. 

The  discharge  pipe  is  13  inches  high  over  that,  and  is 
inches  in  diameter.  It  throws  water  in  a  solid,  unbroken 
stream  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  twelve  gallons  per  minute.  It 
will  work  in  any  family  boiler.  It  takes  only  three  or  four 
ounces  of  soap  to  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  water,  and  will 
wash  bed  and  table  linen,  a  boiler  full  in  ten  to  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  wearing  apparel  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and 
will  remove  streaks  without  rubbing  ,  requires  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clothes,  such  as  soaking  over  night.  We 
take  the  clothes  dry,  and  when  the  washer  gets  thoroughly 
at  work,  we  fill  the  boiler  as  full  as  it  will  hold  by  gently 
pressing  them  down  with  a  stick.  We  use  no  chemicals, 
only  good  soap  and  soft  water.  If  the  water  is  hard,  it  may 
be  softened  by  a  small  piece  of  borax,  which  is  harmless. 

For  LACE  CURTAINS  the  Washer  is  invaluable.  It 
cleanses  them  as  no  other  process  can,  and  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  injury. 

The  No.  2,  or  small  hotel  size,  will  do  the  work  in  a  boiler 
four  times  the  size  of  a  common  family  boiler,  and  wash  of 
average  pieces  from  1,500  to  2,000  per  day ;  or  it  may  be  used 
in  any  smaller  boiler.  T  hey  will  work  in  anything  that  has 
a  flat  bottom  large  enough  for  them  to  rest  upon. 

For  hospitals,  this  Washer  is  pronounced  by  the  medical 
faculty  invaluable,  being  the  most  powerful  disinfecter 
known,  leaving  the  fabric  as  pure  as  when  new.  By  en¬ 
gineers,  mechanics,  and  scientific  men  generally,  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced  one  of  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  hydraulics  or  water-force  ever  brought  to  light.  By 
bleachers  and  chemists  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful 
method  of  removing  dirt  and  vegetable  matter  from  fabrics 
ever  known.  It  is  the  greatest  bleacher  extant,  and  for  that 
alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  price. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  WASHER  AND  BLEACH¬ 
ER  is  this:  We  have  five  pounds  of  metal,  which  attains  a 
much  greater  degree  of  heat  than  the  water  surrounding  it; 
consequently  the  water  underneath  the  Washer  becomes 
hotter  and  more  expansive  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
boiler,  and  is  thereby  thrown  to  the  surface  through  the 
tube,  thus  tending  to  produce  a  vacuum  underneath  the 
Washer  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  into  which  the  water  is 
rapidly  drawn. 

As  it  passes  along  the  channels  of  the  Washer,  the  curved 
and  contracted  throats  of  the  same  prevent  its  flowing  back¬ 
ward,  and  being  held  in  contact  with  the  hot  metal  it  be¬ 
comes  hotter  arid  hotter,  consequently  more  expansive  and 
more  forcible,  until  thrown  to  the  surface,  thus  producing 
a  powerful  suction  beneath  the  clothes,  through  which  the 
water  must  pass  in  a  rapid  downward  current,  thereby  ob¬ 
taining  a  water  force  which  can  not  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method  known  in  cleaning  fabrics.  Thus,  we  get  a 
combination.  First,  we  have  the  desired  heat.  Second,  per¬ 
fect  chemical  action  of  the  soap  Third,  force  of  water— all 
of  which  are  required  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  purify  any 
fabric. 

THE  IMPROVED  WASHER 

The  improved  Washer  has  a  perfect  fitting  pipe,  and  is  a 
combination  of  metals  which  does  not  become  sticky  or 
dirty.  Incomes  out  of  the  boiler  a6  bright  as  new 
A  WORD  ABOUT  BLEACHING 

There  are  few  professional  bleachers  in  the  United  States. 
The  word  “  bleaching”  implies  the  art  of  extracting  vege¬ 
table  or  animal  matter  or  discoloration  from  the  various 
fibres  which  constitute  all  our  different  fabrics.  This  is 
done  by  a  regular  chemical  process,  consisting,  first,  of  al¬ 


kaline  boilings ;  second,  immersions  in  solutions  or  chloride 
of  lime ;  third,  solutions  of  acids.  After  each  process  the 
goods  receive-a  thorough  rinsing  in  clear  water  ;  then,  last 
of  all  processes,  to  thoroughly  extract  all  Injurious  matter, 
comes  that  of  boiling  in  good  soap  and  water.  This  leaves 
the  goods  pure  and  white  as  Bnow,  ready  to  finish  for  the 
market.  Now  the  question  arises  :  Can  those  fabrics  again 
absorb  and  fix  all  their  natural  discoloration?  We  answer 
no;  impossible.  Then  why  is  it  (asks  the  housewife)  my 
clothes  become  yel  ow  and  discolored?  There  are  many 
reasons— poor  soap,  hard  water,  careless  servants,  not  hav¬ 
ing  strength  to  rub  out  the  dirt  yourselves,  and  not  being 
able  to  use  water  by  nand  hot  enough  to  keep  the  fabric  ex¬ 
panded  to  the  extent  which  is  absolutely  requisite  to  thor¬ 
oughly  extract  the  airt  or  ”  bleach  the  clothes.”  Clothes 
should  never  be  bleached  but  once,  but  thoroughly  washed, 
and  they  will  always  be  while.  THE  FAMILY  WASHER 
AND  BLEACHER  will  do  it  for  you  every  time. 

THE  INDUCEMENTS  WE  OFFER. 

We  want  a  Local  Agent  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  We  know  from  experience  that  reliable,  energetic 
men  can  make  money  selling  the  Washer  and  Bleacher  in 
any  community. 

We  want  first-class  men  as  GENERAL  AGENTS;  men 
capable  of  managing  one  or  more  counties. 

To  such  men  we  give  a  duly  executed  LICENSE. 

We  furnish  descriptive  circulars  for  distribution  among 
families.  Also  large  posters  for  advertising  in  publicplaces. 

The  retail  price  of  NO.  1  WASHER  is  $3.50;  NO.  2  WASH- 
ER,  $5 ;  NO.  3,  OR  POWER  WASHER,  $50,  Special  terms 
to  agents  for  No.  8  Washer. 

TERMS  TO  GENERAL  AGENTS. 

No.  1,  $24  per  dozen ;  No.  2,  $36  per  dozen. 

SAMPLE  WASHERS. 

In  States  eaBt  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  also 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  we  will  deliver  at  your  nearest 
railway  express  office,  CHARGES  PREPAID:  Sample  No. 
1  Washer,  $3.50 ;  Sample  No.  2  Washer,  $5.  We  will  deliver, 
prepaid,  a  No.  1  Washer  in  Dakota,  at  Bismarck  or  Yank¬ 
ton,  for  $3.50;  in  Wyoming,  at  Cheyenne,  for  $3.50;  in 
Idaho,  at  Franklin  City,  for  $4.50 ;  in  Colorado,  at  Den¬ 
ver  or  Pueblo,  for  $4;  in  New  Mexico,  at  Santa  Fe,  for 
$5;  in  Arizona,  at  Prescott,  for  $8.50;  in  Utah,  at  Ogden, 
for  $4 ;  in  Nevada,  at  Virginia  City,  for  $5 :  in  Louisiana,  at 
New  Orleans,  for  $3.50;  In  Arkansas,  at  Little  Rock,  for 
$3.50;  in  Texas,  at  Corsicana,  for  $4.50 ;  at  Texarkana,  Den¬ 
ison,  or  Sherman,  for  $3.50.  For  the  Pacific  coast,  we  will 
deliver  No.  1  at  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Marysville,  or 
San  Jose,  for  $4.  Our  reason  for  so  doing  is  to  induce 
people  to  investigate  this  matter,  feeling  assured  that  a 
trial  will  secure  an  agent  for  us. 

The  great  saving  in  time,  labor,  and  material,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  price  of  the  Washer,  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  all.  It  can  not  get  out  of  order.  It  does  the  work  rap¬ 
idly  and  well.  These  points  commend  it  to  every  one.  Send 
for  a  sample ;  try  it ;  show  it  to  your  friends  ;  get  their  or¬ 
ders,  and  if  you  wish  to  secure  a  county  or  town,  don’t  de¬ 
lay,  but  let  us  hear  from  you  at  once.  Remember  the  old 
maxim  :  “  First  come  first  served.” 

In  territory  where  there  are  no  Agencies  established,  to 
persons  desiring  a  Washer  for  their  own  use,  we  will  deliv¬ 
er  the  same,  CHARGES  PREPAID,  on  receipt  of  price  as 
stated  above.  You  can  readily  determine  when  there  is  an 
Agency  established,  aB  posters  will  be  put  up  in  conspicuous 
places,  and  circulars  distributed. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  this  Company,  we  refer  you  to  the 
notice  in  another  column  of  the  editor  of  this  paper.  Also 
to  the  MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  of  this  City,  or 
to  any  Express  Company  in  New  S  ork. 

In  ordering,  write  plainly  your  name,  post-office,  County, 
and  State.  Also  the  name  of  the  express  office  to  which  you 
wish  the  Washer  forwarded. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by  post-office 
order  or  registered  letter,  at  our  risk.  We  insure  the  safe 
delivery  of  all  washers  ordered  as  above.  Money  may  also 
be  sent  by  draft  on  New  York. 


Address 


IIISSII/L  M’F«.  CO.,  50  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

AT  ALL  TIMES  WHEN  YOU  ORDER  OR  WRITE,  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS. 

This  is  the  very  BEST  and  most. 
DURABLE  Spring  Bed  THAT 
MOISEY  CAN  BUY.  Do  not  con¬ 
found  it  with  any  Woven  Wire 
Mattress.  The  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  says:  “We  have  tried 
the  article  made  by  the  National 
Wire  Mattress  Co., of  New  Britain, 
_  Conn.,  and  find  it  lo  be  as  nearly 

No  Sagging  or  Rolling  to  the  Center  on  this  Bed.  perfect  ns  need  he.” 

Delivered  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canadas,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  $10.00. 

Address  NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS  00.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


FELT  CARPETINGS  20  to  45  cts.  per  yard.  FELT 
CEILING  for  rooms  in  place  of  Plaster.  FELT 
ROOFING  and  SIDING.  For  circular  and  Sample 
address  C.  J.  FAY  Camden,  N.  Jersey. 


A  WONDERFULLY  INTERESTING  BOOK, 

ENTITLED 

THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

BT  DR.  SCHWAB,  DIRECTOR  OR  THE  VIENNA  MILITARY 
GYMNASIUM,  ETO. 

From  the  German  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann. 

50  cts.  by  mail.  5  copies  $2,  12  copies  $4. 
M.  L.  HOLBROOK.  Publisher,  13  &  15  Lalght  St.,  New  York. 


$70  PER  QUARTER  OF  10 
WEEKS. 

$280  for  Academical  year,  from  September  9, 1879,  Books, 
etc.,  included,  whole  expense  for  young  men  and  boys  at 
S  C.  Shoktlidge’s  Media  (Pa.)  Academy.  Music  the  only 
extra.  Highly  recommended  by  Bayard  Taylor,  Hon.  Fer¬ 
nando  Wood,  Judge  Van  Hoesen,  Gen.  C.  H.  T.  Collis,  Gov. 
Routt,  Rev.  Dr.  Childs,  etc.  10  teachers,  all  men  and  all 
graduates.  Special  attention  to  both  advanced  and  back¬ 
ward  pupils,  and  young  boys.  Both  Individual  and  class  In¬ 
struction.  combining  the  advantages  of  private  tutoring  and 
school-room  drill.  Fine  building,  thoroughly  heated,  new 
gymnasium,  excellent  table.  English  Business,  Scientific 
and  Classical  courses  of  study.  Weekly  Lectures,  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  best  apparatus.  For  new  illustrated  circular 
of  term  commencing  September  9th,  address 

S  WITHIN  C.  SHORTLIDGE,  (Harvard  Univer- 
versity  A.M.),  Media,  Pa. 

Media  has  seven  churches,  and  a  temperance  charter  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

rpHU  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY,  FOR 
1  PROMOTING  AGRICULTURE,  offer  for  sale 
choice  young  pigs  of  the  following  strains : 

LARGE  YORKSHIRE.  BERKSHIRE, 
MIDDLE  YORKSHIRE,  ESSEX, 

SMALL  YORKSHIRE. 

The  Sires  and  Dams  of  the  pigs  now  offered  were  personally 
selected  in  England  from  the  best  strains  of  prize  winners, 
and  will  be  sold  very  low  for  the  quality.  Address 

E.  F.  BOWDITCH,  Framingham,  Mass. 


1879.] 
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OXT-A-IDEajXjiE-TIaLe.  2STE2 ^TST-  C3r^.lW33  CIT^IDELIjiE. 

IT  AMUSES  THE  YOUNG  AND  INTERESTS  TIIE  OLD! 


THE  LATEST  NOVELTY 
66  CITADELLE.” 


THE  AMUSEMENT  WORLD. 


For  $1.00  we  will  send  to  any 
address  this  new  and  delightful 
Parlor  Game,  the  receiver  paying 
the  expressage.  On  receipt  of  25 
cts.  additional,  charges  will  he 
pre-paid  to  any  point  on  the  line 
of  the  Am.  Express  Co. 

WARNER  &  CO., 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
DEALERS 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


j'A  New  Parlor  Game. 

ENCOURAGE  HOME  AMUSEMENTS.  EVENINGS  MADE  JOYOUS 


TO  KEEP 


SWEET 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 

FERMENTA- 


TTSE 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 
Send  80c.  for  a  sample  sufficient  for  40  gallons. 

W.  ZINSSER  &  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


The  Bryden  Concaved  Steel  Calk 
Horse  Shoe.  The  most  complete  shoe 
made,  with  welded  steel  toe  calk,  and 
iron  heel  calks,  hammered, not  rolled, 
and  equal  in  wear  to  hand-made  work. 
This  Shoe  is  easily  fitted,  hot  or  cold, 
has  a  perfectly  level  foot  bearing,  is 
light  and  durable,  with  a  low  crease 
to  protect  the  nails  from  working 
loose.  The  cheapest  and  best  Shoe 
for  Horse  Railroads,  Carriage  and 
Farm  Horses,  now  made.  Made  in 
sizes  1  to  5,  hind  and  forward.  Send 
for  circulars.  THE  BRYDEN  HORSE 
SHOE  CO.,  52  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SLEIGH  KNEES. 

Cady’s  Pntent  Iron  Sleigh  Knees  enables  every 
farmer  to  build  his  own  Sleds  and  Bobs  at  much  less  cost, 
and  in  a  better  and  more  durable  manner,  than  with 
wooden  knees.  Ten  years  in  use  and  no  breakage.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

BRADLEY  &  COMPANY, 

yracuse,  N.  Y. 


POROUS  DRAIN  TILE. 


2  to  7  in. 
VENT. 


For  Prices 

Address 

W.  M.  BELL,  Smyrna,  Del. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’ Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

OO  PIANOS 
ND  ORGANS 

prices  for  cash. 


A  GREAT  OFFER!!!  iff 

at  EXTRAORDINARY  LOW  pri  _ _ 

SPLENDID  ORGANS  $31,  $42:  5  Stops  $47i 
7  do  $53,  9  do  862,  1 1  do  $67,  12  do  $76,  13 
do  $87.  7  Octave  SQUARE  AND  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS  $125  do  $131,  7  1-3  do  $140  and 
$153,  not  used  SIX  Months.  Warranted  5 
years.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogues  Mailed.  HORACE  WATERS,'  Agent, 
Manufacturer  and  Dealer,  40  East  14th  St., 
New  York. _ P.  O.  Box,  3530, 

Highest  Award 

AND 

ONLY  MEDAL 

FOR 

French  Dressing 

AND 

Satin  Polish. 

B.  F. BROWN  &  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  a  Boomer  &  Boschert  Cider 
Press  1 10  bbl.l.  Grater,  etc.  Also  a  first-class  two-horse 
power  machine.  All  nearly  new  and  but  little  used. 

O.  R.  CHASE,  698  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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address  J.  L.  OBERLY,  132  Church  St.,  New  York. 

5  TON  FOR  $50. 

Five  Ton  Wagon  Scales,  all  Iron  and  Steel,  Brass  Beam; 
freight  paid  ;  sold  on  trial.  Address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Veterinary 

C0s||i.in£ 


[TRADE  MARK.] 

Veterinary  Cosmoline 

Is  a  heavy  oleaginous  hydro  carbon  of  the  consistency  of  an 
ointment,  derived  exclusively  from  petroleum.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  acids,  alkalies,  or  moisture.  When  ap¬ 
plied  to  wounded  and  inflamed  flesh,  it  is  a  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  against  atmospheric  action,  flies,  insacts,  animalculse, 
preventing  the  generation  ot  microscopic  organisms,  and  al¬ 
lowing  nature  absolute  freedom  to  heal  itself  rapidly  by  a 
healthy  granulation  without  scars.  Never  lias  there  been  a 
veterinary  ointment  that  would  heal  so  rapidly  all  the 
wounds,  sores,  and  surface  diseases  of  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
poultry,  etc.  For  sale  by  Druggists.  Price  75c.  in  lb. 
cans.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  in  answer  to  postal 
cards.  E.  F.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

211  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE 

AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMP 

IS  A  DOUBLE-ACTING,  NON-FREEZING 

FORCE-PUMP. 

Will  draw  water  fr.m  1  to  100  feet, 
with  one-man  power,  and  also  force 
water  to  any  required  distance. 

Prices,  complete, 

$15  to  $75. 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

For  Garden  Purposes,  at  man¬ 
ufacturer's  prices. 

Wakefleld,  Perfection,  and  Peerless 

EA&TH  CLOSETS 

Are  the  Best.  Prices,  $6.50  to  $40. 

Address 

HENRY  H.  B.  BLOOMFIELD, 

34  DEY  STREET,  N.  Y. 


tMSHOT? 

VPiG-ITTVir 


aThe  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 

'  in  the  world  for 
©the  money.  War- 
El  W  8  V ranted  genuine 

©twist, with  flask. 
It  elf  Pox  IPfftis,  SSox  Caps  and  Wad 
Punch,.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rifla 
for  §t2,  warranted  or  no  sale.  SeDd  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Bon  n  A  &on.  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 
m  1QAO  136  &  13®  Wood  St., 

Established,  1848.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


E.  &  0.  WARD, 


When  you  ask  for  Ridge  s  Food,  see  that  you  get  it;  the 
name  is  embossed  on  the  lid  and  the  label  has  the  signature 
of  WOOLRICH  &  CO.  Take  no  other. 


PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 

(ESTABLISHED  1S4.1) 

Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value,  giving  full  instructions 
for  shipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  Fork  City. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Hems,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  sipace  elsewhere. 

Continued  from  Page  375. 

5n  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  In¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  tlie  back 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Hack  numbers  of  tlie  “American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  fop 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  37,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Yol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  tlie  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
(cither  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  Genera]  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  castled  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  tlie  shilling  sterling. 

Breaking  Flax  and  Hemp.— One  great  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  general  cultivation  of  fibre-yielding  plants 
has  been  the  lack  of  a  machine  which  would  allow  the 
grower  to  separate  his  own  fibre  and  prepare  it  for  mar¬ 
ket.  From  what  we  hear  of  the  machine  made  by  the 
American  Vegetable  Machine  Fibre  Co.,  we  have  reason 
to  think  that  its  production  is  as  a  long  step  towards 
this  important  end. 

Wanainaker  and  the  Mails.  —  Every  one 
who  has  been  in  Philadelphia  knows  of  Wanamaker, 
and  nearly  every  one  who  has  not  been  there  has  heard 
of  his  immense  warehouses  filled  with  every  variety  of 
dress  goods  for  men,  womon,  and  children,  furnishing 
goods  of  all  kinds,  travellers'  outfits  and  the  like.  He 
has  now  a  regularly  organized  Mail  Department  by 
which  those  who  cannot  go  to  Wanamaker  can  have  him — 
or  rather  his  goods— come  to  them. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon. — This  is  a  remarkable 
liquid,  found  by  the  union  of  two  solids,  Sulphur  and 
Carbon.  At  our  first  acquaintance  with  it,  the  price,  as  a 
chemical,  was  two  or  three  dollars  an  ounce.  Its  wide  use 
in  the  arts  has  caused  it  to  be  produced  cheaply,  and 
now  it  sells,  wholesale,  for  about  30  cents  per  pound.  It 
has  a  use  in  agriculture,  being  employed  in  France  to 
kill  rabbits,  and  it  is  proposed  to  use  it  in  California  for 
the  destruction  of  squirrels.  Pieces  of  brick  or  similarly 
porous  substance  are  dipped  in  the  liquid  and  placed  in 
the  holes,  which  are  closed  by  earth.  It  evaporates 
rapidly,  and  its  vapor  is  destructive  to  animal  life. 

Horsford’s  Bread  Preparation.— When  a 
new  article  at  once  steps  into  popularity  it  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  that  it  retains  its  position  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
When  it  does  this,  it  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  article 
itself  lias  intrinsic  merits.  The  Bread  Preparation  of 
Prof.  Ilorsford  presents  an  instance  of  sustained  and  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  from  the  first,  and  this,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  is  plainly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  article  that 
met  a  general  want.  Everybody  must  have  bread,  but 
every  one  cannot  have  good  yeast,  and  many,  for  a  change 
at  least,  prefer  bread  made  in  some  other  way.  The 
certainty  with  which  bread  is  made  light  by  the  Hors- 
ford  Preparation  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favor,  but  a 
greater  one  is  that  its  use  introduces  nothing  into  the 
system  that  does  not  belong  there,  and  so  fur  as  it  has 
any  effect,  it  increases  the  nutritive  value  of  the  bread. 
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Tliresliiug  Day— Or  threshing  week,  not  many 
years  ago,  was  looked  forward  to  with  a  sort  of  mingled 
anxiety  and  dread.  Everything  from  the  house  to  the 
melon  patch  and  peach  orchard  was  taken  by  storm  by 
the  “  threshers,”  and  all  was  hurry,  flurry,  and  waste. 
We  are  glad  that  the  vast  improvements  in  the  machines 
has  been  followed  by  more  system  and  civility  on  the 
part  of  those  who  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and 
threshing  day  is  quiet,  or  more  quiet  in  senses  greater 
than  one,  than  it  used  to  be. 

Chestnuts.— As  the  time  arrives  for  the  gathering 
of  this  esteemed  nut,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  could 
be  greatly  improved  by  careful  selection  and  culture.  On 
the  Island  of  Corsica,  on  the  south  of  France,  the  chest¬ 
nut  forms  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food,  and  the 
yearly  production  is  over  14,000,000  pounds.  The  nuts 
are  much  larger  than  our  wild  ones,  single  in  the  bur, 
and  large  and  round.  By  long  cultivation,  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  several  distinct  varieties.  Individual  wild  trees 
are  known  here  with  nuts  nearly  equal  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  chestnuts  in  size,  and  vastly  better  in  quality. 

What  is  a  Weed  ? — Professor  Asa  Gray  has  a  val¬ 
uable  paper  in  the  “  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts,”  for  September,  upon  :  “The  Pertinacity  and  Pre¬ 
dominance  of  Weeds,”  and  at  the  outset  he  considers 
briefly  some  of  the  various  definitions  of  a  weed.  We 
give  a  few :  “Any  useless  or  troublesome  plant,”  “Every 
plant  which  grows  in  a  field  other  than  that  of  which  the 
seed  has  been  intentionally  sown  by  the  husbandman,” 
“Any  plant  which  obtrusively  occupies  cultivated  or 
dressed  ground  to  the  exclusion  or  injury  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  crop  intended  to  be  grown.  Thus  even  the  most 
useful  plants  may  become  weeds  if  they  appear  out  of 
their  proper  place.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
any  insignificant- looking  or  unprofitable  plants  which 
grow  profusely  in  a  state  of  nature;  also  to  auy  noxious 
or  useless  plauts.”  Years  ago,  we  were  taught  to  view  a 
weed  in  the  light  of  this  short  definition  :  “A  weed  is  a 
plant  out  of  place,”  and  it  seems  to  cover  the  matter. 

Agricultural  Investigation.— Mr.  Albert  Pell 
and  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  members  of  the  British  Par¬ 
liament,  are  commissioned  to  inquire  as  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  sources  of  American  live  stock  and  meat 
exports.  They  will  spend  some  time  with  us.  England 
is  awake  to  the  position  of  her  depressed  agriculture. 

To  Clear  an  Obstructed  Pipe. — “Mrs.  P.,” 
Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.  When  a  leaden  pipe  becomes  ob¬ 
structed  by  sediment,  it  may  be  cleared  by  inserting  a 
roll  of  fence  wire  that  has  been  straightened  out,  unless 
the  length  be  too  great.  For  200  or  300  feet,  this  method 
would  be  practicable.  Unroll  the  wire,  and  straighten 
the  kinks  or  bends  with  a  hammer,  on  a  piece  of  plank. 
Then  carefully  push  the  wire  down ,  not  up  the  pipe, 
pouring  in  some  water.  When  the  wire  meets  the  ob¬ 
struction,  work  it  up  and  down  gently  ;  this  will  mix  the 
sediment  with  the  water,  and  make  mud  of  it.  So  pro¬ 
ceed  until  through  the  obstruction;  then  pour  in  water 
freely,  and  work  the  mud  to  the  outlet.  In  laying  pipe, 
bends  and  hollows  should  be  avoided,  as  sediment  will 
surely  collect  in  them  and  sometimes  cause  trouble. 

A  Heavy  Fleece  of  Wool.— A  sheep-owner  in 
Kansas  reports  shearing  a  fleece  from  a  Merino  ram 
which  weighed  40  lbs.  The  fibre  was  4%  inches  in 
length,  and  the  estimated  washed  weight  of  the  fleece 
was  27  pounds.  Judging  from  the  usual  loss  of  weight 
in  heavy  Merino  ram  fleeces,  we  should  suppose  this 
estimate  too  high  by  one-half.  We  should  rather  hear 
of  its  actual  than  its  estimated  weight. 

Diversified  Crops— Questioms  to  Itiimie- 
sota  Farmers  and.  ©tilers  44  ©ut  West.” — 

Mr.  1?.  T.  Duebert,  Editor  of  the  “  Owalonna  (Minn.) 
Journal,”  with  whom  we  spent  a  pleasant  hour  in  his  of¬ 
fice,  recently,  puts  several  practical  questions  to  his  farmer 
readers,  which  may  apply  to  other  regions.  Among  the 
dozen  queries  are  these:  “  Because  wheat  has  been  the 
great  staple  of  the  State,  is  it  now  the  most  profitable 
crop  in  South  Central  Minnesota?  Taking  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  wheat  crop,  is  not  corn  more  profitable  on 
the  average  ?  Will  not  live  stock  and  root  crops  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  wheat?  Is  it  right  to  increase  one’s  burdens  of 
mortgages  to  add  acre  after  acre  to  his  wheat  farm  ?  Can 
there  ever  be  an  entire  failure  of  crops  in  diversified  farm¬ 
ing?  Will  not  160  acres,  well  tilled,  growing  a  variety  of 
crops,  yield  on  the  average  a  better  and  surer  return  than 
a  wheat  farm  of  320  acres?  Is  not  such  diversified  farm¬ 
ing,  enabling  one  to  employ  reliable  help  all  through  the 
year,  better  than  to  submit  to  the  exactions  of  worthless 
tramps  at  wheat  harves1  ?  Have  not  the  farms  in  Steele 
County  (and  in  many  other  farming  wheat  sections)  be¬ 
come  too  valuable  to  compete  with  the  cheap  wheatlands 
of  the  newly  settled  West  ?  "—Eastern  people  are  apt  to 
think  Central  Minnesota  pretty  well  “  out  West.”  A  good 
ways  beyond  Owatonna,  we  heard  people  talking  about 


going  “out  West”  to  settle,  and  saw  others  “moving” 
in  that  direction.  At  Sioux  City,  we  talked  with  some 
farmers  on  a  Missouri  River  steamboat  who  had  imple¬ 
ments,  etc.,  on  board  for  their  western  farms,  to  reach 
which,  as  the  Captain  informed  us,  the  steamer  required 
about  six  iveeks  time! 

Sawdust  Fitter.— “S.  B.,”  Camden,  S.  C.  Pine 
sawdust  makes  excellent  litter  and  a  good  absorbent  for 
manure,  but  it  is  of  no  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Nevertheless 
it  will  do  no  harm,  excepting  upon  light  soil,  which  it 
makes  too  dry  and  open.  Upon  low  or  heavy  clay  soils 
it  is  useful  to  loosen  their  texture  and  make  them  dry. 
Hard-wood  sawdust  decays  more  easily  than  pine,  and  is 

free  from  the  above  objection _ “  G.  F.  A.,”  Talladega, 

Ala.  If  pine  sawdust  is  burned  slowly  in  heaps  until 
reduced  to  ashes,  the  ashes  will  be  useful.  Tan  bark  is 
equally  inert  as  sawdust,  but  the  ashes  are  more 
abundant,  richer,  and  consequently  more  useful. 

Treatment  of  a  Worn  Outffieadow.-'‘S.” 

writes:  “Last  fall  a  few  acres  of  poor  moss-grown  meadow 
was  well  worked  over  with  a  disk  harrow  and  thoroughly 
cut  up.  What  good  sod  existed  was  cut  into  fragments 
and  spread  loosely  over  the  surface.  A  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  Timothy  and  Clover  seed  was  sown  over  the 
ground,  and  several  loads  of  fine  scrapings  of  the  barn¬ 
yard  were  spread.  The  surface  was  then  rolled  both 
ways.  This  year  the  meadow  has  given  two  cuttings  of 
hay,  and  might  be  cut  again  if  desired.” — When  it  is  not 
convenient  to  plow  the  ground,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  this  method  of  restoring  poor  grass  land  has  the 
advantage  of  being  quick  in  operation  and  effective. 

Draining  a  Swamp.— ^ “H.  E.  J.  N.,”  Auburn, 
Me.  A  piece  of  swamp  underlaid  with  hard-pan  can  be 
drained  very  easily.  The  drains  should  be  cut  down  to 
the  solid  bottom  and  the  tiles  laid  upon  that ;  if  quick¬ 
sand  is  met  with  in  places,  the  tiles  may  be  laid  upon 
and  covered  with  tan  bark.  The  distance  from  drain  to 
drain  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  water;  if  the 
water  is  plentiful  40  feet  between  the  drains  will  be 
about  right ;  if  the  ground  is  not  wet,  GO  feet  will  do. 

Seeding  for  a  Meadow. — “ E.  S.  M.,”  Albe¬ 
marle  Co.,  Va.  Timothy  alone  will  not  make  a  good 
meadow.  Upon  rich  ground  and  mixed  with  Red  Clover 
it  furnishes  good  hay,  but  for  a  pasture  it  is  inferior  to 
a  mixture  of  grasses,  and  Timothy  does  not  succeed  well 
with  other  grasses.  The  best  mixture  for  a  pasture  is 
Orchard-Grass  and  Kentucky  Blue-Grass,  one  bushel 
each,  Ted  Top  aud  Creeping  Bent  half  a  bushel  each. 
These  grasses  come  into  full  growth  at  different  times, 
and  furnish  successive  and  constant  pasture.  For  both 
hay  and  pasture,  Orchard-Grass  and  Kentucky  Blue- 
Grass  one  bushel  each,  and  Red  Clover  G  lbs.,  would 
make  a  good  mixture.  The  best  preparation  for  seeding 
is,  to  plow  shallow,  turning  a  flat  furrow,  to  roll,  and 
then  harrow  ;  after  this,  seed  with  wheat  or  rye  in  the 
fall,  or  alone  without  any  grain  crop,  if  in  the  spring. 

Plowing  Up  Grass  lands,- There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  good  meadows  are  spoiled  by  plowing 
up.  Land  tlmt  is  naturally  moist,  that  is  level  and  bears 
a  fair  crop  of  grass,  but  which  has  been  permitted  to  be¬ 
come  thin  for  want  of  manuring,  can  be  restored  better 
by  other  methods  than  by  plowing,  which  is,  of  course, 
total  destruction  for  the  time.  Such  land  is  filled  with 
grass  roots  which  need  only  food  to  throw  up  abundant 
grass.  A  liberal  top-dressing  of  fine  manure,  spread 
with  the  harrow,  and  a  light  dressing  (100  lbs.  per  acre) 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  will  cause  a  new  growth  of  herbage, 
thick  at  the  bottom  and  fine  at  the  top,  to  produce  which 
would  require  several  years  if  the  land  were  plowed.  A 
close,  thick  sod  is  only  produced  by  many  years  growth. 

liingbosie. — “  W.  B.  II.”  An  old  standing  ring¬ 
bone  is  incurable  because  the  bony  deposit  has  become 
hard  and  permanent.  In  its  early  stage,  when  beginning 
to  form,  blistering  may  both  cure  the  disease  and  cause 
the  deposit,  which  is  soft  and  immature,  to  disappear. 

A  New  Peaeli— TJie  ”  Parnell.”  —  We  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  John  II.  Parnell,  West  Point,  Ga.,  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  peach  which  is  remarkable  for  both  size  and 
quality.  According  to  Mr.  Parnell, this  is  a  seedling  of  Ihe 
Large  White  Cling,  and  differs  chiefly  from  its  parent 
in  being  much  earlier.  The  specimens  received  by  us, 
averaged  10X  inches  in  circumference,  were  white,  with 
a  little  red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  of  a  fineness  of  flesh 
and  richness  of  flavor  rarely  equalled.  This  is  a  va¬ 
riety  which  peach-growers  will  do  well  to  look  after. 

A  Horse  ulth  SSad  Feet.— “E.  E.,”  Mason 
Co.,  W.  T.  Ahorse  that  has  small,  thin  feet  needs  to 
bo  shod  with  the  greatest  care,  or  it  may  easily  be 
ruined.  The  frog  should  not  be  cut  away,  or  the  heels 
pared  and  let  down,  nor  should  the  crust  be  burned  or 
rasped  away.  Everything  should  be  done  to  encourage 


the  growth  of  horn  so  as  to  lift  the  sole  from  the  ground. 
The  shoe  should  be  thinned  to  the  inner  edge  and  thick¬ 
ened  on  the  other  edge,  and  should  be  fitted  to  the  foot 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  not  the  foot  fitted  to  the  shoe. 
The  growth  of  horn  will  increase  by  keeping  the  fobt 
moist;  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  Glycerine  and  three  parts 
of  Water  will  be  found  .useful  for  this  purpose.  The 
hoof  should  never  be  rasped.  A  bar  shoe  may  be  found 
useful  for  a  time,  until  lameness  disappears. 

Mixed  Foods. — A  mixture  of  feeding  substances  is 
always  conducive  to  the  health  of  animals.  It  operates  as 
a  change  of  food,  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  mix  several 
substances  and  use  them  together  than. to  feed  them  sep¬ 
arately.  For  horses,  the  basis  of  the  grain  feed  should  be 
oats  or  barley.  It  might  be  remarked  here,  that  barley  is 
too  much  neglected  as  a  feeding  substance  ;  it  is  nu¬ 
tritious  and  healthful  even  as  a  single  food,  while  mixed 
with  corn,  it»  reduces  the  heating  character  of  the  latter. 
Equal  parts  of  oats,  barley,  corn;  wheat  or  rye  bran,  and 
linseed,  ground  together,  form  a  perfect  food  for  horses, 
containing  no  element  of  nutrition  in  excess,  and  having 
the  laxative  effect  of  the  oily  linseed  to  keep  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  in  perfect  order,  the  skin  loose,  and  the  coat 
smooth  and  glossy.  For  cows,  the  linseed  may  be  chang¬ 
ed  for  cotton-seed  meal,  which  has  an  excellent  influence 
upon  the  milk  and  the  character  of  the  butter. 

Cracked  Heels.  —  Exposure  to  wet  and  mud, 
scarcely  avoidable  in  autumn,  will  almost  certainly  pro¬ 
duce  cracked  heels  in  horses,  unless  precautions  are 
used.  When  the  cracks  are  once  formed,  they  are  diffi¬ 
cult.  to  heal,  because  at  every  motion  of  the  foot,  they  are 
opened,  and  the  granulations  are  disturbed.  Prevention 
consists  in  frequent  cleansing  of  the  feet  by  washing 
with  ciear  water,  and  wiping  dry  at  once  with  a  cloth  or 
towel  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  drying  of  water  upon 
the  skin  is  injurious,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided.  A 
little  of  the  Veterinary  Cosmoline,  or  even  crude.petro- 
leum,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Cosmoline,  applied  in  the 
morning,  before  the  horses  are  taken  out,  will  prevent 
mischief,  and  the  same  remedy,  with  regular  cleansing 
with  soap  and  water,  will  cure  cracks  very  rapidly.  If  the 
cracks  are  severe,  from  neglect  or  otherwise,  the  pastern 
should  be  protected  by  wrapping  a  bandage  around  it. 

An  Inquiry  tlsat  Cannot  l>e  Answered. 

“  Strawberry,”  Pa.  Your  query  is  of  a  kind  that  should 
be  answered  by  private  note,  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
do  ;  but  having  thought  proper  to  give  only  a  fictitious 
name— for  what  purpose  it  is  impossible  to  imagine— 
we  cannot  reach  you  by  mail.  When  will  some  people 
learn  to  write  to  the  editor  of  a  journal  as  they  would  to 
any  other  person? 

Use  of  Turnip  and  Keet  ILeaves.— If  fed  in 

moderation,  and  when  free  from  surface  water  or  frost, 
the  leaves  of  turnips  aud  beets  may  be  safely  and  use¬ 
fully  fed  to  cows,  cattle,  or  sheep.  They  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  left  on  the  field  and  wasted,  when  they  might 
be  saved  by  putting  them  in  heaps,  and  covering  them 
with  straw  and  some  earth,  or  even  keeping  them  in 
heaps  On  the  barn  floor.  A  heaped  bushel  basket  for  a 
cow  twice  a  day  will  not  be  too  much  if  the  leaves  are  in 
good  condition ;  otherwise  do  not  feed  them  at  all.  We 
have  used  leaves  of  mangels  cut  up  with  hay  in  a  fodder 
cutter,  and  sprinkled  with  a  quart  or  two  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  with  benefit,  and  we  are  fully  convinced  it  has 
no  ill  effects  upon  the  flavor  of  the  milk. 

Felted  Wool. — When  sheep  are  out  of  condition, 
through  insufficient  feeding,  or  ill-health,  the  yolk  is  not 
secreted  in  sufficient  quantity  to  lubricate  the  wool.  In 
this  dry  hard  condition  of  the  wool,  it  is  easily  matted  or 
felted  together,  upon  exposure  to  rain.  This  condition  of 
the  wool,  sometimes  called  “cotting,”  seriously  injures 
the  fleece  and  reduces  its  value.  When  it  has  occurred, 
the  mischief  is  done,  and  there  is  no  remedy.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  wise  to  prevent  it  by  attention  to  the  feeding  and 
condition  of  the  sheep.  If  the  sheep  are  already  in  poor 
condition,  protection  from  rains  will  prevent  the  dam¬ 
age  to  the  fleece,  and  good  feeding  will  soon  restore  the 
yolk.  Oil-cake  meal  is  an  excellent  restorative  feed  for 
sheep  in  such  cases.  A  little  yellow  ochre  rubbed  in 
the  fleece  will  help  to  prevent  the  matting  of  the  wool. 

Cleansing  the  Feet.— Horses  that  are  kept  stand¬ 
ing  upon  foul  litter,  are  apt  to  have  the  feet  injured  by  the 
acrid  effects  of  the  manure.  The  horn  of  the  sole  is  dried 
and  shrunken,  the  frog  is  hardened,  or  its  tissue  is  partly 
destroyed,  and  the  most  important  portion  of  the  foot  is 
seriously  injured.  The  shrinking  of  the  frog  induces  con¬ 
traction  of  the  walls  of  the  hoof  and  the  pressure  upon 
the  sensitive  laminre  under  it,  soon  causes  inflammation, 
or,  at  least,  hardness,  which  shows  itself  by  lameness, 
and  is  rendered  worse  by  neglect.  This  trouble  may  be 
avoided  by  keeping  the  stable  floor  clean,  and  by  occa¬ 
sional  washing  of  the  feet.  There  is  no  more  effective 
prevention  of  trouble  with  the  feet,  than  cleanliness. 
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October  Fair  List. 

STATE  FA  IKS. 

Arkansas . Little  Rock . -Oct.  20 

Connecticut . Hartford . •Oct.  1417 

Georgia . Macon . Oct.  27— Nov.  1 

Illinois . Springfield . Sept.  29-Oct.  4 

Indiana . Indianapolis . Sept.  29-Oct  .4 

Montana . Helena . Sept.  29-Oct.  4 

North  Carolina . Raleigh . Oct.  13-18 

Nevada . Reno . Oct.  7-12 

South  Carolina . Columbia . .Nov.  11-1  [ 

Tennessee . Nashville . Sept  *^)^"Oct.  4 

Virginia . Richmond . Oct.  28  31 

Industrial  and  District  Fairs. 

Am.  Institute . New  York . Sept.  17-Nov.  22 

Am.  Bee-keepers . Chicago . OcL  1 1-20 

Cincinnati  Ind.Ex . Cincinnati . Sept.  10-Oct.  11 

Illinois  Fat  Stock . Chicago . -Nov-  lU-lo 

Inter-State . Chicago . Sept.  3-Oct.  18 

Nova  Scotia,  Prov’l . Halifax . Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

St.  Louis  Ind.  Ex . St.  Louis, Mo . Sept.  22-Oct.  5 

Georgia  North . Atlanta . Oct.  20  ~6 

Indiana,  N.  East’ll . Waterloo  . :..... Oct.  6-10 

Kansas  Central . Junction  C’y . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Kentucky  South’n . Glasgow . .....Oct.  7-10 

Midhigan, Central... .....Lansing . Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

County  Fairs. 

MAINE. 

Androscoggin . Lewiston . Oct. 

Oxford,  west . Fryeburg . Oct. 

Piscataquis  Cent’l . Foxcroft . Oct. 

Sagadahoc . Topsham . Oct. 

Somerset,  West’n . North  Anson . Oct. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Upper  Coos . Coiebrook . Oct. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Danbury . Danbury . Oct. 

Guilford . Guilford . . Oct. 

New  Haven . New  Haven . Oct. 

Tolland,  East . Stafford  Springs . Oct. 

Torrington . Wolcottville . Oct. 

NEW  YORK. 

Brockport  Union . Brockport . Oct. 

Delaware  Dairy’n . Delhi . Nov. 

Livingston . Geneseo . Oct. 

Steuben . Bath . Oct. 

Sullivan . . Monticello . Oct. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington . Mt.  Holly . Oct. 

Cape  May . So.  Seaville . Oct. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bradford . East  Towanda . Oct. 

Chester . West  Chester . Oct. 

Columbia . Bloomsburg . Oct. 

Crawford  . Conneautville . Oct. 

Franklin . Chambersburg . Oct. 

Green . Carm  i  chaels . Oct. 

N  or  tliam  pton . N  azareth . .  Oct. 

Washington . Washington . Oct. 

York . York . Oct. 

OHIO. 

Auglaize . 

Butler . 

Carroll . 

Clyde . 

Fairfield . 

Guern.  Co.  F.&  M 

Hancock . 

Hardin . Kenton 

Hocking . Logan 

Knox . Mt.  Vernon . Oct. 

Mahoning . Canfield . Oct. 

Portage . Ravenna  . Oct. 

Putnam . Ottawa . Oct. 

Van  Wert . Van  Wert . Oct. 

Williams . Bryan . Oct. 

Wyandot . . . Up.  Sandusky . Oct. 

INDIANA. 

Daviess . Washington . Oct. 

Greene . Linton . . Oct. 

Knox  . Vincennes . Oct. 

Marshall .  . Flymouth . Oct. 

Noble . Ligonier . Oct . 

Northeastern  Ind . Waterloo . Oct, 

“Warrick . Booneville . Oct. 

Wells .  . Bluft'ton . Oct. 

ILLINOIS. 

Clark . Marshall . Oct. 

Gallatin . . Shawneeto  wn . Oct, 


Wapakoneta . Oct. 

Hamilton . Oct. 

.Carrollton . Oct. 

.Clyde . Oct. 

.Lancaster . Oct. 

Washington . Oct. 

Findlay . Oct. 

Oct, 
Oct. 


7-  9 
14-16 
1-  2 
14-16 
1-  2 


1-  2 


1-  3 
1-  2 
14-15 


3-  4 
12-13 
1-  2 
1-  3 
1-  2 


7-10 
1-  2 


1-  3 

2-  4 
15  17 

1-  3 
7-10 

2-  3 
7-10 
1-  4 
7-10 


7-10 
6-10 
7-  9 
7-10 
15-18 

1-  3 

2-  4 

1-  4 
9-11 
7-10 
7-  9 

7-  9 

8- 11 

2-  4 
7-10 
7-10 


7-11 

7- 11 
13-18 

2-  4 

8- 11 
6-10 
7-11 
6-  9 


Greene . 

21-24 

J  ersey . 

14-17 

Lawrence . 

. Lawreuceville . 

8-11 

Massac . 

8-11 

Perry . 

. Oct. 

1-  3 

Pope . 

. Golconda . 

2-  4 

Randolph . 

. Chester . 

21-21 

MICHIGAN. 

Armada . 

1-  3 

Cass  . 

2-  4 

Clinton . 

7-10 

Clinton  &  Shia. . .  . 

14-16 

Ionia . 

7-10 

Midland . 

8-10 

Sanilac . 

1-  2 

WISCONSIN. 

1-  4 

Racine . 

1- 

Waukesha . 

7-  9 

IOWa. 

Henry . 

. Oct. 

1-  6 

KANSAS 

Burlingame . 

1-  3 

Cowley . 

. Winfield . 

_  .Oct. 

8-11 

Dickinson . 

8-11 

Ellsworth . 

2-  4 

Franklin . 

1-  4 

Harvey . 

. Oct. 

1-  3 

Linn  A.  &  M . 

1-  4 

Marion . . 

1-  3 

Morris . 

. Oct. 

1-  3 

Spring  River . 

1-  3 

KENTUCKY. 

Christian . Hopkinsville . . . 

MISSOURI. 

Barton . . Lamar . Oct. 

Cape  Girardeau . Cape  Girardeau . Oct. 

Harrison .  .Bethany . Oct. 

Jefferson . Jefferson  City . Oct. 

St.  Louis . . St.  Louis . Oct. 


MARYLAND. 

Alleghany . Cumberland . 

Harford . Bel  Air . 

PRINCE  EDWARDS  ISLAND. 

Queens . Charlottetown . Oct. 


..Oct. 

.Oct. 


7-10 

7-11 


7-  8 


...Oct.  8-12 


7-10 
14-18 
7-  9 
1-  3 
5  9 


Kerosene  and  Mosquitoes— At  Last. 

We  have  got  them,  sure,  this  time  !  Those  pesky  ma¬ 
rauders  that  swarm  in  during  the  chilly  nights  of  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  to  warm  their  toes  in  your  bed-room  if 
you  leave  the  smallest  opening  for  fresh  air — tliat  disturb 
your  dreams  with  their  high-keyed  monotone  of  piteous 
pleading— that  perch  down  upon  your  nose,  forehead, 
face,  bald  head,  hands,  feet,  or  any  oilier  surface  exposed, 
or  even  thrust  their  long  spears  and  suction-hose  through 
anything  less  than  half-inch  thick  coverlids,  and  draw  out 
your  life  blood,  leaving  behind  their  poisonous  venom 
that  shows  itself  in  swellings  like  a  field  of  mole-hills,  the 
next  morning.  You  have  tried  window  and  door-nettings, 
but  the  pests  always  find  a  crack  or  a  defect  somewhere. 
You  have  hung  over  the  bed  a  canopy  that  made  you  feel 
like  “  lying  in  State,”  awaiting  the  undertaker, unless, per¬ 
chance,  an  unlucky  match, or  lamp, or  gas-jet  Inis  instantly 
turned  said  canopy  into  snioke.  You  have  vainly  smeared 
your  face  and  neck  and  hands  with  suffocating  mint  ex¬ 
tracts.  You  have  covered  your  hands  with  thick  gloves, 
your  feet  witli  the  heaviest  winter  stockings,  and  hid  your 
face  with  bandages  until  you  resembled  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  stopping  the  ears  with  cotton  to  shut  out  the 
disturbing  hum,  and  gone  to  sleep,  with  the  hope  that 
the  painful  mole-hills,  aforesaid,  would  only  appear 
around  the  edges  of  the  nostrils  necessarily  left  exposed, 
and  even  then  found  on  the  morrow  that  several  thinner 
spots  in  your  armor  had  been  penetrated.  Is  there  any 
greater  annoyance  during  these  October  nights,  than 
tiiese  most  diminutive  insects,  so  small  tliat  “  a  great 
many  of  them  weigh  a  pound?”...  Well,  wo  “stop  the 
press  ”  to  announce  that  we  have  a  weapon  that  will  he 
new  to  inai  y.  that  will  he  a  great  help,  even  if  in  its  modi 
fications  it  does  not  re-ult  in  a 
“  sure  cure  ;  ”  an  apparatus 
made  in  two  minutes,  witli  the 
materials  everywhere  available; 
a  thing  unpatented,  free  to  all, 
and  so  simple  tliat  anybody  can 
fabricate  and  use  it.  It  costs 
nothing,  and  if  your  experience 
is  like  that  of  the  writer,  you 
will  value  it  ten-foid  the  cost  of 
a  year’s  subscription  to  the 
American  Agriculturist.  To 
wit:  Take  a  tin  box  cover,  half 
an  inch  or  more  in  depth,  and 
anywhere  from  4  to  10  inches 
in  diameter— a  large  blacking- 
box  cover  will  do,  or  the  top  of 
a  spice  or  other  box,  or  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  fruit-can  cut  off,  retain 
ing  %  inch  of  the  sides  oil  it. 
With  a  nail  through  its  center,  fasten  one  of  the  above, 
opening  upward,  on  the  end  of  a  broom-handle,  or  any 
other  stick  of  convenient  length  (see  engraving).  Put 
into  it  a  thin  layer  of  wadding  or  Canton-flannel,  patting 
it  down  so  tliat  no  point  will  project  above  the  edges  of 
the  box.  Moisten  this  witli  a  little  kerosene;  have  the 
box-edge  wiped  clean,  so  ns  not.  to  soil  the  wall,  and  you 
are  ready  for  effective  war.  No  matches  or  fire  to  he  used. 
Select  your  enemy  on  the  ceiling  or  wall.  Raise  your 
weapon  steadily  under  him,  0  inches,  4  inches,  3  inches, 
2  inches,  1  inch.  If  lie  don’t,  in  ten  seconds,  voluntarily 
take  a  final  rest,  on  your  cotton  bed,  push  the  edges  up 
against  the  ceiling,  take  it  down,  and  your  enemy  will  lie 
there  stark  and  stiff.  We  cleared  a  room  of  21  mosqui¬ 
toes  in  five  minutes,  and  it  was  not  a  good  night  for  mos¬ 
quitoes,  either.  The  odor  even  of  the  kerosene  seems  to  he 
fatal — at  least,  we  have  had  the  mosquitoes  fall  dead  when 
the  box  was  held  nearly  a  foot  below  them  a  single  minute. 
We  have  had  no  time  for  further  experiments,  lint  what 
possibilities  are  there  not  here  in  prospect!  Perhaps 
sme'aring  the  netting  on  the  windows  or  the  blinds  with 
a  little  kerosene,  may  secure  safety.  Perhaps,  the  public 
authorities  of  any  “infected  district”  may  judiciously 
distribute  a  few  barrels  of  cheap  kerosene  over  the  bred 
ing  waters  of  the  mosquito,  and  thus  free  a  whole  town 
or  county.  (Our  recent  experience  leads  ns  to  commend 
this  to  the  U.  S.  Official  near  Lake  Kampeska,  Dakota, 
and  to  some  other  localities  we  have  recently  visited). 
These  are  only  hints  for  the  inventive  experimenters. 
We  are  just  now  satisfied  with  our  box-cover  on  a  stick. 

The  Century  Flan*.— The  blooming  of  a  fine 
Agave,  or  Century  Plant,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ,  has  brought 
up  anew  the  question  :  “  Is  it  really  a  fact  that  this  plant 
flowers  only  once  in  a  hundred  years  ?  ”  To  answer  this 
query,  which  has  been  done  many  times  before,  we 
will  say  that  this  plant  (Agave  Americana),  in  its  native 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  climate,  comes  to  maturity  in 
twenty  years  or  less  ,  that  is,  it  produces  its  flowers,  after 


which  it  dies.  This  plant,  like  many  others,  spends  a 
considerable  time  in  gathering  nourishment  and  strength 
for  its  one  grand  effort  of  bearing  flowers  ami  fruit  (seed). 
Ttiis  food  is  stored  up  in  the  leaves,  the  bases  of  which 
are  very  much  thickened  with  the  nutriment.  When  the 
supply  is  sufficient,  the  flower-stem  is  produced,  some¬ 
times  growing  very  rapidly,  and  running  up  for  15  or  20 
feet,  bearing  a  multitude  of  flowers,  and  ripening  hun¬ 
dreds  of  seed-pods,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  food  in  the 
leaves;  after  this,  the  plant  being  exhausted,  it  dies. 
The  name  comes  from  the  fact  that  in  greenhouses  it 
flowers  only  after  it  has  lived  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years — the  time  depending  much  upon  surrounding 
conditions,  as  heat,  moisture,  and  supply  of  food. 

SMrd  laws, -The  new  laws  of  New  York,  contain 
several  with  reference  to  birds.  The  robbing  of  wild 
bird’s  nests,  except  of  crows,  blackbirds,  hawks,  and 
owls,  is  prohibited ;  and  no  one  is  to  kill,  catch,  or  sell 
any  wild  song-birds  between  the  end  of  March  and  the 
beginning  of  November,  except  in  the  cause  of  science. 
Fruit-growers  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  killing  birds 
on  their  own  premises  when  destroying  their  fruit. 

Figs  in  Michigan.— Thomas  Archer  &  Co.,  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.,  are  obtaining  success  in  the  growing  of 
figs.  The  crop  from  some  trees  is  stated  at  two  bushels  ; 
and  the  fruit  is  well  ripened.  The  account,  in  a  Michi¬ 
gan  paper,  does  not  slate  the  fact,  but  we  presume  that 
the  trees  are  laid  down  for  the  winter,  after  the  method 
proposed  by  Col.  Worthington,  of  Ohio. 

Australian  Agriculture.  —  The  government 
agricultural  statistics  gives  some  interesting  figures  of 
the  crops  in  Australia.  The  area  in  wheat,  for  1879,  was 
658,413  acres,  ail  increase  of  93,S46  acres  over  last  year. 
The  average  is  only  8.7  bushels  per  acre,  against  12.4  for 
last  year,  showing  a  large  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
wheat  raised,  though  the  acreage  is  much  increased. 
Australia  will  have  little  or  no  wheat  to  export  this  year. 

Watching  the  Markets. —After  all  the  trouble, 
expense,  mid  care  of  raising  a  crop,  it  is  unwise  not  to 
keep  a  keen  eye  on  the  markets,  and  thus  be  able  to  dis 
pose  of  the  surplus  products  to  the  best  advantage. 
Some  crops  will  keep,  while  others  must  be  marketed  at 
once.  It  does  not  pay  to  hold  a  crop,  unless  a  rise  is 
almost  certain.  Look  well  to  the  chances,  by  a  study  of 
crop  returns  and  foreign  demands,  and  sell  intelligently. 

BSome  Made  Fertilizers.— “  G.  G.  D  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ya.  It  is  possible  to  procure  the  materials  for 
almost  any  fertilizer  and  mix  them.  So  far  as  Phosphoric 
Acid  goes,  the  South  Carolina  Rock  Phosphate  is  as 
effective  as  Bone  Phosphate,  and  is  cheaper  ,  Nitrogen 
may  be  procured  in  Nitrate  of  Soda,  or  Fish-Scrap  ,  the 
Muriate  is  the  cheapest  form  of  Potash;  Soda  is  not 
needed  ,  and  Sulphate  of  Lime  may  be  added  in  the 
shape  of  Plaster.  A  mixture  of  Rock  Phosphate.  1,000 
lbs.,  Muriate  of  Potash  and  Fish-Scrap,  400  lbs.  each,  and 
Plaster  200  lbs.,  will  make  a  very  useful  fertilizer,  from 
which,  applied  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  to  the  acre,  good  re¬ 
sults  may  be  expected, otherwise  something  else  is  wrong. 

Food  for  a  Lifetime.— It  has  been  estimated 
that  a  man  who  lives  to  the  age  of  70  years  will  eat  not 
far  from  the  following  amount  of  food  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  Cheese,  .600  pounds  ,  Fat,  1,620  pounds  ;  Flour, 
183  barrels  ;  Meat,  2,100  pounds  .  Milk,  997  gallons ; 
Potatoes,  254  bushels  ,  Sugar,  7.8  barrels  ;  Tea,  120  lbs. 

Deep  or  Shallow  Plowing,- “  P  L.  A..” 
Buford,  Ill.  Six  inches  is  not  deep  plowing;  from  3  to 
6  is  shallow  plowing,  and  over  that  is  deep.  As  a  rule 
shallow  plowing  is  preferable.  Few  of  the  advocates  of 
deep  plowing  ever  plowed  a  furrow,  or  if  they  did,  would 
repeat  their  experiment.  A  great  deal  of  mischief  has 
been  done  by  the  nonsense  of  deep  plowing  as  a  rule. 

Draining;  Tiles. -Probably  for  the  reason  that  their 
products  are  all  taken  up  near  home,  Tile  Manufacturers 
of  late  years  have  advertised  but  little.  The  numerous 
Inquirers  for  tiles  will  find  in  the  proper  columns  the  an 
nouncement  of  Bell’s  Tile  Factor}’,  of  which  we  hear  ex¬ 
cellent  accounts,  both  as  to  the  natural  excellence  of  the 
clay  and  the  care  exercised  in  the  manufacture. 

An  Advisable  Isolation.— “  F  H.  M.,”  On¬ 
tario.  The  rotation  suggested  is  faulty  in  having  wheat 
come  after  grass.  Wheat  does  not  succeed  well  upon 
sod  unless  it  is  summer  fallowed  ;  and  thrives  better 
after  peas  or  barley.  Changed  as  follows,  your  rotation 
would  be  as  good  as  any  for  your  locality,  viz.  Wheat 
seeded  to  Timothy  and  Clover .  grass,  cutfor  hay,  hay  and 
clover  seed,  pasture,  peas  and  roots,  barley  and  wheat 
again  The  manure  should  be  given  on  the  plowed  bar¬ 
ley  stubble  and  on  the  roots.  Fodder  corn  might  be 
grown  with  the  peas  on  the  plowed  sod.  Wheat  suc¬ 
ceeds  better  after  peas  and  corn  than  after  any  other 
crop.  Barley  witn  grass  and  clover  seed  might  follow. 
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Whiit  ttlic  firocers  Sell  Us. — A  Manual  for 
Buyers,  by  P.  H.  Felker.  The  title  hard ly  indicates  the 
fact  fhat  this  work,  while’  it  tells  what  the  grocers  sell  us, 
also  serves  to  show  what  they  should  not  sell  us,  as  one 
of  its  principal  objects  is  to  point  out  the  natural  impuri¬ 
ties  and  intentional  adulterations  of  the  many  articles  in 
daily  use.  Few  who  have  not  given  special  study  to  the 
subject,  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  adulteration  is 
carried  on  in  spices,  coffee,  and  a  host  of  other  things, 
and  as  a  matter  of  economy,  the  purchasers  should  know 
how  to  choose  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  Besides 
this, the  work  has  an  educational  value  ;  many  very  intelli. 
gent  persons  would  he  puzzled  to  tell  where  and  what 
Tapioca,  Sago,  Chocolate,  etc.,  came  from;  all  such 
things  should  be  taught  to  children,  and  this  will  serve  as 
an  excellent  text-book  in  such  matters.  The  book,  while 
valuable  to  buyer,  is  no  less  so  to  sellers.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  Published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co  ,  price,  $1.00. 

The  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  of 
Alabama.  —  By  Charles  Mohr,  Mobile,  Ala.  This 
is  a  catalogue  of  the  native  and  naturalized  grasses  of 
the  State, 'giving  their  botanical  and  common  names, 
the  kind  of  soil  in  which  tney  naturally  grow, 
counties  where  collected,  duration — whether  annual 
or  perennial — and  a  brief  indication  as  to  whether 
worthless,  of  little  value,  or  valuable.  All  such  catalogues 
are  useful,  especially  in  the  Southern  States  wliere  the 
climate  is  unfavorable  for  most  cultivated  grasses,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  depend  largely  upon  the  indigenous 
and  naturalized  species  for  forage.  The  author,  long 
known  to  us  an  industrious  and  accurate  botanist,  adds 
to  the  value  of  his  catalogue  by  notes  on  some  of  the 
tropical  and  other  grasses  now  cultivated  to  some  extent, 
and,  what  is  of  the  most  importance,  remarks  upon  the 
agricultural  value  of  such  native  grasses  as  appear  to 
be  most  worthy  of  the  farmer’s  attention.  The  grass  cat¬ 
alogue  is  accompanied  by  another,  giving  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  that  State,  of  equal  though  less  general  value. 
The  pamphlet  does  not  bear  the  name  of  any  publisher, 
but  we  suppose  that  it  may  be  had  of  the  author. 

—  9 

The  Crescent  Seedling  Strawberry.  —Mr. 
H.  H,  Smith,  of  West  Haven,  Conn.,  complains  that  the 
article  in  Sept,,  page  34(1,  is  “  doing  great  injustice  to  me 
in  the  cast  given  to  the  Crescent  Seedling.”  Then  he  inti¬ 
mates  thatanother  nurseryman  had  something  to  do  with 
the  article,  and  winds  up  by  saying,  “I  can  ask  no  less 
than  the  discontinuance  of  my  advertisement  from  this 
date.”  Certainly,  Mr.  Smith.  This  is  a  tolerably  free 
country,  and  one  can  advertise  where  he  thinks  it  will  do 
him  the  most  good  ;  but  if  any  one  thinks  that  his  adver¬ 
tising  or  not  advertising,  will  change  an  editorial  opinion, 
he  labors  under  a  mistake.  It  is  a  common  error  with 
those  of  limited  experience,  or  who  are  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  a  few  varieties  of  fruit,  to  make  a  personal  matter 
of  all  criticisms  upon  their  fruits.  In  discussing  the 
Crescent  Seedling,  we  did  not  discuss  Mr.  Smith.  Or,  if 
he  regards  the  injury  as  to  his  business,  then  every  nur¬ 
seryman  in  the  country  can  complain,  for  the  ’•Crescent” 
is  offered  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Mr. 
Smith’s  implication  that  another  dealer  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  article,  is  simply  without  the  re¬ 
motest  foundation  in  fact.  Mr.  Smith  is  very  un¬ 
reasonable.  In  August,  1878,  we  figured  the  “Crescent,” 
and  allowed  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  to  say  just  whatever  he 
pleased  about  it.  If  the  notice  in  September  last, 
was  an  “  injustice”  to  Mr.  Smith,  that  in  the  previous 
August  must  have  been,  as  he  identifies  himself  with  the 
“  Crescent,”  a  justice  to  him.  Yet  he  never  even  thanked 
us.  It  is  well  for  Mr.  Smith  and  every  other  person  with 
fruit  hobbies  to  know  that  a  fruit,  when  offered  to  the 
public,  becomes  then  a  legitimate  subject  for  pomo- 
logical  criticism,  just  as  a  book  when  published  is  open 
to  literary  criticism.  An  editor  has  only  to  do  with  the 
fruit  as  it  appears  to  him,  and  he  gives  his  opinion  of 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  ;  he  does  not  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  one  nurseryman  or  all  the  nurserymen 
will  sell  more  or  less  plants— if  he  did  his  opinion  would 
be  of  no  value.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  otherwise,  and,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  different  opinion  of  the  fruit  from  ours, 
very  inconsiderately  prevents  thousands  from  knowing 
where  a  fruit  he  regards  so  valuable  can  he  had.  The 
“  Country  Gentleman”  not  long  ago  had  a  notice  not 
especially  favorable  to  the  “  Crescent.”  Did  Mr.  Smith 
withdraw  his  advertisement  from  that  also  ?  If  so,  how 
will  people  learn  of  the  “  Crescent”?  We  will  be  more 
liberal  than  Mr.  Smith  and  say  that  whoever  wishes  to 
buy  the  “  Crescent,”  a  wonderfully  productive  berry, 
of  nc  t  high  quality,  quite  too  soft  for  a  distant  market, 
but  no  doubt  profitable  for  a  near  market,  can  get  the 
plants  of  Mr.  II.  H.  Smith,  West  Haven,  Conn. — and  of 
almost  any  other  dealer  of  small  fruits  in  the  country. 

Eaves-Trou"lis  on  Barns-  It  often  happens 
that  the  “  barn  yard  well  ”  fails  in  summer,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  are  frequent  showers.  If  there  were 
eaves-troughson  the  barns,  and  the  rain  which  falls  upon 
the  roof  collected  in  a  cistern,  there  would  be  an  abun¬ 


dance  of  water  for  use.  The  annoyance  of  dripping  eaves, 
wet  and  sloppy  barn-yard,  and  waste  of  manure  by  wash¬ 
ing,  aside  from  the  value  of  the  water  saved,  show  the 
'utility  of  providing  all  barns  with  good  eaves- troughs. 

Yield  of  BSread  from  Floor. -At  a  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Miller’s  Association,  of  Indiana,  the  Flour 
Testing  Committee  reported  that  a  barrel  of  flour  will 
make  from  270  to  280  pounds  of  bread,  or  an  increase  of 
nearly  a  hundred  pounds  per  barrel.  The  bakers  were 
required  to  give  light  and  wholesome  bread  in  all  cases. 

Veterinary  Education.— A  movement  is  on 
foot  to  establish  a  Veterinary  Department  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  This  science  needs  more  attention. 

Corn  on  Prairie  Sod.—”  A.  W.  M.,”  N.  Y.  Corn 
is  planted  on  newly-turned  prairie  sod  by  turning  the  sod 
not  over  three  inches  thick,  and  dropping  the  corn  in 
every  third  furrow.  As  few  weeds  grow  the  same  season, 
no  cultivation  is  required.  After  the  corn  is  taken  off, 
the  surface  may  bo  well  harrowed;  and  wheat  or  rye 
sown,  but  it  is  usual  to  plant  corn  several  times  in  suc¬ 
cession  before  sowing  wheat.  Potatoes  may  be  planted 
on  newly  broken  prairie  soil  witli  good  results. 

Cinchona  or  Peruvian  Baris.— Experiments 
have  been  begun  to  test  the  practicability  of  growing  the 
trees  in  California.  Several  thousands  of  seedlings  have 
been  raised  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State 
University,  to  be  distributed  when  large  enough. 

Poisoning  by  Poison  Ivy  or  Rhus.— One 

more  remedy  is  proposed.  The  Rag-weed  or  Roman 
Wormwood  is  bruised,  the  juice  squeezed  out,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  affected  surface.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  this  pestiferous  weed  can  be  used  for  something. 


torrents,  and  soon  great  hail  stones  rebounded  from  the 
sidewalk.  The  enthusiastic  reporter,  regardless  of  the 
storm,  secured  several  specimens,  carefully  measured 
them  with  a  pocket  tape-line,  and  noted  down  the  exact 
figures.  Some  young  clerks  in  the  offices  above,  seeing 
him  repeat  the  operation,  began  dropping  large  chunks 
of  ice  from  an  ice-cooler.  The  reporter  carefully  meas¬ 
ured  these  and  recorded  the  result.  The  eyes  of  the 
awe  struck  Chinamen  stood  out  with  unusual  roundness 
and  prominence.  One  of  the  clerks  above,  in  chopping 
off'  the  block  of  ice  accidentally  dropped  the  balance, 
some  20  lbs.,  which  fell  with  a  crash,  spattering  the 
water  right  and  left.  Just  then  an  awful  crash  of  thun¬ 
der  startled  all  who  heard  it.  This  was  too  much  for 
John  Chinaman.  They  both  ran  yelling  up  the  street, 
the  last  one  saying  as  he  cleared  the  doorway:— 
“  Whoopee  up.  Icee  wagon  come  necctee.  Good-by  John.” 


Diagram  Representations,— Mr.  Alfred  Gray, 
the  excellent  Secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  shows  much  originality  in  his  use  of  dia¬ 
grams  in  representing  the  various  statistical  conclusions 
which  he  has  obtained  in  his  State.  We  reproduce  three 
as  illustrative  of  how  much  a  few  lines  will  show.  Since 
1876  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat ,  etc.,  has  been  as  follows : 


WINTER  WHEAT. 

1876 —  758,600 

1877— 857,125. 

1878- 1,297,555 

1879- 1,520,659, 


BARLEY. 

1876- 82,299. 

1877— 70.704 

1878- 56,258. 

1879— 45,851. 


FLAX. 

1876  -59,138,73. 

1877— 27,735.37. 

1878— 37,001.70. 
1879  — 69,383.  nT 


The  Travis  Wheat  Hoe.— Last  month,  p  360, 
we  stated  tiiat  Mr.  Travis  did  not  manufacture  the  Wheat 
Hoe  that  he  invented.  This  was  done  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  Mr.  T.  had  placed  the  manufacture  in  the  hands 
of  other  parties,  but  we  learn  from  good  authority,  Mr. 
Travis  himself,  that  while  engaged  in  farming,  he  also 
makes  his  Wheat  Hoe  at  Brandon,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 

Loss  at  Kllburn. — The  “  Agricultural  Gazette” 
(London),  states  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has 
sustained  a  loss  from  its  late  exhibition  at  Kilburn,  of 
£10.000.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  long  continued  bad 
weather.  They  have,  nevertheless,  added  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  names  to  their  permanent  list  of  membership. 


The  heavy-bars  are  made  on  a  scale  of  a  selected  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  to  the  inch.  In  this  way  the  general  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  years  is  easily  seen ;  in  fact  it  st?i/ces  the  eye. 
For  example,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  constant 
increase  in  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  winter  wheat, 
but  that  increase  has  been  irregular.  The  decrease  in 
barley  has  been  about  as  rapid  as  the  increase  rf  wheat, 
but  with  more  uniformity.  Flax  lias  been  subject  to 
great  variation  ;  or  we  may,  by  beginning  with  1877,  say 
that  the  increase  in  the  acreage  of  this  crop  has  been 
rapid,  quite  uniform,  more  than  doubling  in  two  years. 


Items  of  Interest. 


Preserving  Cider.— For  many  years  the  Sulphite 
of  Lime  has  been  more  or  less  employed  for  arresting 
the  fermentation  of  cider.  This  often  imparts  a  slight 
taste,  and,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the  fact 
that  the  cider  dissolves  more  or  less  lime,  its  use  is 
much  less  general  than  when  first  introduced.  The  Pre¬ 
serving  Powder  advertised  in  our  columns  is  essentially 
vegetable  in  its  origin,  and  may  be  used  with  safety. 

The  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society.— There 
is  no  reason  why  all  the  monthly  meetings  of  this  Soci¬ 
ety  should  not  be— what  several  of  them  have  been  the 
past  season— occasions  of  great  interest  to  all  who  at¬ 
tend.  Members  and  all  interested  in  horticultural  mat¬ 
ters  will  usually  find  the  exhibitions  at  these  meetings 
of  interest,  and  there  are  often  instructive  papers  read 
by  members  and  others.  At  the  meeting  for  this  month, 
to  be  held  at  2  o’clock,  p.  m  ,  on  the  7th  inst.,  William 
Saunders,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  present  his 
views  on  Tea  Culture  in  the  United  States.  The  propo¬ 
sition  to  cultivate  Tea  in  this  country  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  much  ridicule  by  the  daily  papers,  which  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  upon  the 
matter.  If  the  editors  will  attend  this  meeting  and 
learn  what  really  is  proposed,  they  may  find  less  to  ridi¬ 
cule  than  they  at  first  supposed.  The  Society's  rooms 
are  at  No.  355  West  33d  st.  Take  elevated  railroad. 

Tl»e  Clover-Seed  Crop.— The  amount  of  clover- 
seed  annually  harvested  in  the  United  States  is  not  far 
from  700,000  bushels,  about  one-half  of  which  is  used  at 
home,  the  remainder  goes  to  Europe,  mostly  to  England. 
Some  clover-seed  is  grown  in  nearly  every  Slate  of  the 
Union,  but  the  first  six  are  the  following  :  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Maryland. 

“Icee  Wagon  Come  Nextee.”  —  “A  little 
nonsense,  now  and  then,  Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men,” 
especially  when  they  are  weary  with  hard  work  of  body  or 
mind.  Friend  Burdette,  of  the  “  Burlington  Ilawkeye,” 
is  doing  a  good  deal  to  rest  tired  people  in  this  way,  and 
the  “  DetroitFree  Press,”  is  working  in  the  same  line,  as 
witness  the  following:  A  correspondent  says  that 
a  young  reporter  of  the  “Boston  Telephone,”  caught  in  a 
heavy  shower,  stepped  into  a  doorway  where  two  Chinese 
“  washee-washees  ”  had  also  retreated.  The  rain  fell  in 


A  corn  plant  can  produce  four  thousand  fold  ;  but 

fifty-fold  is  not  far  from  the  average _ The  front  of  a 

horse's  head,  when  in  natural  position,  shou  d  make  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  perpendicular...  Scarlet 
Fever  caused  more  deaths  in  New  York  State  last  year 
than  Yellow  Fever  in  the  South,  but  there  was  no  un¬ 
usual  alarm  ...Chicago  slaughters  8,000  hogs  per  day _ 

375  bushels  of  wheat  from  10  acres  are  reported  at  Dun¬ 
dee,  Mich _ New  York  City  pays  four  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  per  year  for  her  milk _ From  the  report  of  the  U.  S. 

Consuls,  on  the  condition  of  labor,  it  is  seen  that  the 
wages  in  the  United  States  are  double  those  in  Great 
Britain  and  France  ;  three  times  those  of  Germany,  and 
four  times  those  of  the  Netherlands. . .  .According  to  the 
English  Consul  at  Tien-Tsin  the  deaths  in  China  during 
the  late  famine  were 9,500,000  individuals..  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  is  70  years  old _ The  maize  crop  is  re¬ 

ported  a  failure  in  Sy ria . . . .  The  advance  sheets  of  the 
Illinois  crop  report  show  the  average  for  winter  wheat  is 
19f  bushels  per  acre. .. .During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1879,  six  million  acres  of  Government  lands 
were  taken  as  homesteads. . .  .The  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
has  doubled  in  Kansas  in  three  years ....  From  the 
Aleutian  Isles  to  Eastport,  Maine,  our  possessions  ex¬ 
tend  over  197  degrees  of  longitude,  or  more  than  half 

around  the  globe _ By  actual  count  it  is  ascertained 

that  27,000  fairs  are  held  annually  in  France _ Over  50 

patents  have  been  obtained  for  cow  milkers,  yet  none  of 
them  can  be  commended  for  general  use.... A  good 
farmer's  good  rule :  “  Feed  your  land  before  it  is  hungry, 
rest  it  before  it  is  weary,  and  weed  it  before  it  is  foul.” 

_ Massachusetts  has  about  three  dogs  to  one  sheep .  . . 

The  first  cheese  factory  in  England  was  established  in 
1870,  they  have  not  more  than  25  in  all  the  kingdom  — 
Don't  forget— “No  frog,  no  foot;  no  foot,  no  horse,” 
and  have  your  horses  shod  often  and  by  only  those  who 
follow  this  old  adage.... An  apiary  should  be  provided 
with  a  supply  of  water — wet  sand  will  allow  the  bees  to 

got  water  without  danger _ This  is  the  time  to  build 

the  ice-house  which  was  so  much  needed  during  the 
summer. ..  .Weevil  eaten  peas  will  grow,  but  do  not 
make  good,  strong  plants. ...  A  sheep  was  sheared  at6.45 
in  the  morning,  and  eleven  hours  after,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  presented  with  a  suit,  consisting  of  a  hunt¬ 
ing  jacket,  waistcoat,  and  pantaloons,  made  from  the 
wool.  This  is  quick  work  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
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Catalogues  Received. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Baird  &  Tuttle,  Bloomington,  HI.,  are  agents  for  the 
present  proprietors  of  the  most  extensive  nurseries  es¬ 
tablished  by  F.  K.  Phoenix.  Their  wholesale  list  is  full. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. — 
This  extensive  establishment  includes  fruit  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees  and  florist’s  stock,  and  besides  the  general  cata¬ 
logues,  one  is  issued  especially  for  the  fruit  growers  and 
cultivators  of  Florida. 

A.  Bryant,  Jr.,  Princeton,  III.  The  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  lists  of  this,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Western  nurser¬ 
ies,  besides  fruit  trees,  deals  largely  in  forest  trees  and 
their  seeds. 

Bush  &  Son  &  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Jefl'erson  Co.,  Mo. 
— Grapes  only,  and  an  immense  collection  ;  the  price-list 
of  which  is  ingeniously  arranged  to  give  much  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  small  space. 

S.  M.  Cutter,  Hollistou,  Mass.— A  trade  list  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  stock. 

Samuel  C.  Be  Cou,  Moorestown,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
Small  fruits,  with  all  the  novelties. 

H.  M.  Engle  &  Son,  Marietta,  Pa.— A  special  catalogue 
for  new  early  peaches,  strawberries,  and  raspberries. 

Farley,  Anderson  &  Co.,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,send 
us  their  wholesale  list,  which  includes  American  and  im¬ 
ported  stocks  for  nurserymen. 

Wi.  Holland.  Plymouth,  Marshall  Co.,  Ind. — General 
Nursery  Stock,  which  purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
select  from. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  makes  a  speciality  of 
grapes,  and  also  offers  other  nursery  stock. 

Samuel  Kinsey,  Dayton,  O.— A  wholesale  price-list  of 
a  large  assortment,  with  several  novelties. 

Kelsey  &  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  send  out  a  wholesale 
fall  list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  stock. 

W.  T.  Kirkman,  Rose  City,  Pulaski  Co.,  Ark.  A  gen¬ 
eral  nursery  stock  of  varieties  suited  to  the  Southwest. 

J.  B.  Long,  Columbia  City,  Ind.,  sends  a  wholsale  list 
of  grapes  and  other  small  fruits. 

Robert  Mann  &  Son,  Lansing,  Mich. — Special  straw¬ 
berry  circular. 

J.  G.  McConnell  &  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. — A  whole¬ 
sale  list  for  florists  and  dealers  only. 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  makes  a  speciality  of 
Grape  Vines,  and  offers  a  very  full  list  at  wholesale  and 
retail. 

Missouri  State  Ag’l.  College,  Columbia,  Mo. — We 
understand  that,  with  a  view  to  increase  its  income,  a 
portion  of  the  college  grounds  are  to  be  devoted  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  nursery.  It  being  under  the  direction  of  our  old 
friend.  Geo.  Husmann,  now  Prof,  of  Pomology,  etc.,  at 
the  College,  we  are  assured  that  it  will  be  well  done. 

John  D.  Morrow  &  Sons,  DeVall’s  Bluff,  Ark.— A  full 
list,  containing  many  fruits  peculiar  to  the  South-west. 

E.  Moody  A  Sons,  Lockport,  N.  Y. — One  of  the  oldest, 
of  our  nurseries,  sends  its  wholesale  lists.  The  “  Maim  ” 
apple,  said  to  be  the  best  of  the  “  iron-clads,”  is  a 
specialty.  Fruit  trees  are  offered  by  the  car-load. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Denison,  Texas. — A  general  catalogue 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shru  >s,  and  a  special 
list  of  new  early  peaches. 

Sked  Paddock  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— We  always 
look  to  this  catalogue  for  novelties,  and  this  year  find 
them  as  usual,  with  a  full  stock  of  standard  sorts. 

Geo.  W.  Park,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. — An  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  Mr.  P.  continues  his  monthly  “  Floral  Magazine.” 

Purdy’s  Fruit  Farm,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. — Small  fruits  in 
great  variety,  with  descriptive  notes  ;  other  fruits  ;  orna¬ 
mental  plants,  etc. 

G.  W.  Kenney,  Newark,  Ohio.— A  goodly  list  of  nov¬ 
elties  precedes  the  full  general  list. 

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  Ohio. — Small  fruits  in  general, 
with  a  treatise  of  several  pages  on  the  Gregg  raspberry. 

Wm.  P.  Simmons,  Geneva,  Ohio— New  and  rare  plants 
offered  very  low  in  collections  and  to  clubs. 

F.  Trowbridge,  Milford,  Conn.  —  Special  cranberry 
catalogue.  — 

Abraham  B.  Winger,  Dayton,  Va.— A  neat,  compact 
descriptive  list  of  well-selected  fruit  trees. 

J.  B.  Wild,  Bro’s.,  Sarcoxie,  Jasper  Co.,  Mo. — A  full 
list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  stock,  also  greenhouse  plants. 

G.  Zimmerman  &  Sons,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— A  very  full  list 
in  all  departments ;  that  the  proprietors  are  men  of  the 
most  excellent  judgment,  is  shown  by  their  commend¬ 
ing  the  American  Agnculturist. 

SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

The  catalogues  in  both  these  branches  are  so  few  this 
month,  that  we  put  them  together. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  No.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
City. — The  Autumn  list  of  this  house,  is  even  more  full 
than  in  former  years.  Basides  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  it 
offers  seeds  for  late  sowing,  greenhouse  plants,  etc. 

Francis  Brill,  Mattituck  (L.  I.),  N.  Y.— Wholesale 
list  of  select  varieties  of  cabbage  seed  raised  by  him. 

Wm.  H.  Carson,  No.  125  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City, 
issues  a  characteristically  neat  catalogue  of  Fall  Bulbs, 
with  directions  for  culture  and  other  seasonable  matters. 

J.  Lewis  Child,  Queens  (L.  I.),  N.  Y..  offers  Hardy 
Bulbs,  and  issues  the  “  Floral  Instructor,”  in  which  lie 
talks  about  them. 

D.  M.. Ferry  &  Co., Detroit,  Mich. — Bulbs,  and  a  variety 
of  winter-blooming  plants  for  window  and  greenhouse. 

F.  A.  Miller,  San  Franciseo,  Cal. — Bulbs,  and  tree  and 
shrub  seeds,  mainly  those  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Tyra  Montgomery,  Mattoon,  Ill. — Separate  catalogues 
•of  Roses  and  Geraniums,  and  very  full  in  both. 

George  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.  As  usual,  this  cat¬ 
alogue  is  a  delight  to  the  eye,  on  account  of  its  exquisite 
neatness,  and  a  delight  to  the  plant  lover  who  would 
read  of  one  of  the  choicest  of  plant  collections. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  No.  15  John  St..  New  York 
•City.— A  very  neat  illustrated  catalogue  of  Bulbs  and 
Flowering  Roots,  including  many  not  offered  elsewhere. 


J.  C.  Vaughn,  No.  45  La  Salle  St..,  Chicago,  Ill.  An  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Florist’s  goods. 

LIVE  STOCK  POULTRY,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Louis  Anderson,  Fleinington,  N.  J. — Poultry  ;  Black 
Spanish  and  Gaines. 

A.  B.  Cohu,  No.  197  Water  St.,  New  York  City.— A 
very  full  and  abundantly  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm 
implements,  machinery,  seed,  etc.,  includ-lng  the  “Com¬ 
mon-Sense  Cutter  ;  the  “A.  B.  C.  Right-hand  Corn-Shel- 
ler,”  and  numerous  other  specialities. 

Cowing  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. — A  description  of 
the  Pumps,  Fire  Engines,  Hydraulic  Rams,  etc.,  fill  a  large 
and  handsome  volume  in  their  wonderful  variety. 

R.  Goodman,  Yokum  Farm,  Lennox,  Mass. — Jersey 
Cattle,  registered. 

C.  F.  A.  Heinrichs,  2!),  31,  and  .33  Park  Place,  N.  Y. — 
A  catalogue  of  seedsmen’s  and  florist’s  articles.  Bulb- 
glasses,  pots,  fixtures  for  window-gardening,  etc. 

J.  B.  Long,  Co.umbia  City,  Ind.,  sends  his  wholesale 
list  of  small  fruits. 

Incubators.— A.  M.  Halsted,  Rye,  N.  Y, 

Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Cotswold  Sheep  and  Essex  Pigs. 

New  Jersey  Sulky  Plow  Co  ,  Newark,  N.  J.,  make  a 
sulky  attachment  which  can  be  fitted  to  any  plow. 

Eugene  B.  Pendleton,  Westerly,  R.  I.,  Poultry. — 
White  Leghorns,  only. 

Stephen  Freeman  &  Son,  Racine,  Wis.— Ornamental 
Iron-work,  House  Furnishing  Goods,  in  a  great  number 
of  beautiful  designs. 

Phcenix  Caster  Co.,  Indianopolis,  Ind.  —  Martin’s 
Patent  Casters  of  every  size,  and  other  fine  castings. 

S.  C.  Cassino,  Salem,  Mass. — Outfit  and  materials  for 
naturalists. 

Henry  A.  Ward,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Minerals,  fossils, 
skeletons,  and  other  Natural  History  illustrations. 

G.  S.  Woolman,  No.  llfiFulton  Sr.,  N  Y.— Microscopes 
and  appliances. 

FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

J.  A.  Field  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Out.— Feed  Mills  and 
other  mills. 

William  Rennie,  Toronto,  Out. — Seed  Wheats  of  sev¬ 
eral  kinds. 

F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt,  Germany.— Bulbs,  seeds  and 
plants  in  great  variety. 

J.  C.  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Wholesale  catalogue 
of  bouquets  and  ornaments  of  dried  natural  flowers,  with 
t.  large  list  of  Florist’s  appliances  and  fixtures. 

J.  W.  Wunderlich,  Frankfort-on-Maine,  Germany,  is¬ 
sues  a  special  seed  catalogue  for  America,  full  and  neat. 

A.  A.  Dunnicliff,  Silver  Spring.  Burrawany,  N.  S. 
Wales,  offers  all  of  our  recent  introductions  in  the  way  of 
potatoes  and  vegetable  seeds,  and  is  evidently  a  wide 
awake  seedsman. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co., Paris, France. — Wholesale 
catalogue  of  French  bulbs  and  flower  roots. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Establishment, 
Petit  Bourg,  France. — Portable  railroads,  and  machines 
for  all  kinds  of  manufactures,  described  and  illustrated  in 
a  volume,  rather  than  a  catalogue. 
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JUST  READY. 

CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  5,000  Choice 
Books  at  30  to  50  per  cent  below  Publishers' 
prices.  Great  bargains.  Send  postal  for  the 
best  catalogue  of  good  books  ever  issued,  free. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT,  301  Washington 
St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston,  Mass. 


Seasonable  Music  Books. 

GRADED  ANTHEMS.  ^8lor  c^chCOlienCd 

choir,  160  pages  ;  75  cts. 

SONG  CHAMPION.  p^f ?^.^.ch001 
UNIVERSAL  QUARTET  Sgg«°|b» 

voices.  Examine  it ;  75  cts. 

GLORIOUS  TIDINGS.  ?£king8reataDsd  s.Becoi III: 

tion,  160  pages  ;  35  cts. 

HEATH’S  MUSIC  READER  |0crho^som Thr¬ 
oughly  graded  for  primary  and  intermediate  schools ;  35c. 
U  IMLIiTN  UtlUlH1  Method.  N  e  w ,  practical, 
DlilUUI  3  vllwdi'  comprehensive.  What  all 
should  have,  150  pages  ;  S3.. 50. 

PA|  |A  Great  illustrated  Musical  Monthly;  SI. go. 
i  vuiOi  Send  stamp  for  specimen.  AgentB  wanted. 
Any  of  the  above  sent,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Specimen  pages  free. 
r  ®  WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO., 

516  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  COMPLETE  HOME. 

The  Morals,  Health,  Beauty,  Work,  Amusements,  Members, 
Money,  Savings  and  Spendings  are  all  clearly  dealt  with  in 
fascinating  style,  full  of  anecdote,  and  holding  the 
threads  of  a  charming  narration  of  family  life.  For  full 
description  and  extra  terms,  address 

J.  C,  McCUKPY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ELEGANT  NEW  STYLE  CHROMO  CARDS,  with 
name,  10c.,  post- paid. 

^^^^^GEOJL^EDi&^OaiNassautNi^. 

CHROMO,  SNOWFLAKE,  AND  LACE  CARDS, 
with  name,  10c.  40  all  chromos,  10c. 

^^^^^^^SlTAi^BiNTiNC^Ojj^IorthfordkCt. 
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50 


60 


Perfumed  Chromo  &c.  cards,  name  on,  10c,  42  Mixed  cards 
U  fine  poclcet  Knife,  25c.  Autograph  Album  20c.  Game  Au¬ 
thor**  15c.  35  Fun  cards  10c.  Clinton  Bros,,  Clintonville.  Ct. 


20 


New  Styles  Chromo  Cards,  10c.,  or  25  New  Styles 
Mixed,  10c.,  post-paid. 

J.  B.  HUSTED,  Nassau.  N.  Y. 


50 


FINE  CARDS,  no  2  alike,  with  name  and  case, 
10  cts.  50  White  10  cts. 

POSTMASTER,  Higgannm,  Ct. 


A  SPLENDID  PRESENT,  1  Gilt  Bound  Autograph  Album, 
containing  48  beautifully  engraved  pages,  also  47  select 


quotations,  all  for  15c., 


postmaid.  Postage  stamp: 
Agents  wanted.  Franklin  Bros..  West  Haven,  Co 


stamps  taken, 
bun. 
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Hours  MUSICAL  Instruction , 

New  England  Conservatory, 

Music  Hall,  Boston.  E.  Tourjde,  Dlrector.l 

A  'MONTH— ACENTS_W3:NTED=75^EST 

selling  articles  in  the  world ;  one  sample 
free.  Address  J.  Bronson,  Detroit,  Mich. 


American  Fruit-Preserving  Powder 

AND  LIQUID  is  the  Cheapest,  Most  Reliable,  and  Best-Known  Method  of  preserving  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  Toma¬ 
toes,  etc.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  all  high-colored  Fruits,  retain  their  rich  color  as  well  as  flavor.  One 
ounce  of  it  (costing  3  cts.)  is  equal  to  8  lbs.  of  sugar  in  preserving  property. 

Established  over  ten  years,  and  endorsed  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  families.  One  trial  will  establish  the 
fact  that  the  American  Fruit-Preserving  Powder  and  Liquid  will  effectually  prevent  fermentation,  and 
preserve  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  Tomatoes,  etc.,  and  keep  them  the  year  round,  or  for  years,  in  jars  of  any  kind  or 
size,  or  in  wooden  kegs  and  barrels,  without  sealing  air-tight.  Simply  corked  or  tied  down  with  a  strong  paper  is 
all  that  is  needed. 

The  fruit  will  keep  without  sugar ,  or  any  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  added  as  desired. 

Warranted  to  be  as  healthful  as  table  salt. 

The  Fruit,  etc.,  may  be  cooked  little  or  much,  as  desired.  They  will  keep  without  any  cooking,  or  they  may  be  cooked 
down  into  sauce.  The  method  is  simple  and  easy.  None  can  fail  if  the  Powder  and  Liquid  is  added  into  the  Fruit, 
etc.,  in  quantities  as  directed. 

One  package  will  preserve  256  pounds  of  Fruit,  Tomatoes,  etc.  Price  One  Dollar  per  package. 

Give  it  a  trial.  If  you  can  not  get  it  from  your  Druggist  or  Grocer,  I  will  send  it  prepaid  to  any  express  office  in  the 
United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rivei\  upon  receipt  of  the  price;  or  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  east  of 
Rocky  Mountains  for  $1.25  per  package.  Local  and  General  Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

L.  P.  W0RRALL,  No.  24  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


WELPERIFECTEDC°  ®  BUTTER  COLOR 

Gives  Butter  tlie  gilt-edge  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyers  recommend  its  use.  Thousands 
of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Ask  your  druggist  or  merchant  for  it ;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  is,  what  it 
costs,  who  uses  it,  where  to  get  it  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt.  j 


A  child  can  perform  on  it.  THE  MARVELOUS  Plays  all  the  latest  music. 

ORGUINETTE. 


Excellent  in  Tone. 
Unique  in  Design. 
Durable  in  Every  Part. 


A 


Style  “  C,”  with  Attachments,  Prices  from  S8  to  $50. 


MUSICAL  WONDER. 

Embodies  in  itself  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  and  musician.  A  means  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  a  Music  Teacher.  It  is  the 
most  simple,  perfect,  instructive,  en¬ 
joyable  and  amusing  Auto¬ 
matic  Musical  Instrument 
in  the  world.  Guaranteed 
to  give  more  satisfaction 
for  the  money  than  any 
other  musical  instrument 
EVER  manufactured.  It 
is  unlimited  in  its  variety 
of  tunes,  a  marvel  of 
cheapness,  and  KING  of 
musical  novelties. 

MECHANICAL 
ORGUINETTE  CO., 
Bole  Manufacturers  and 
Patentees, 

No.  11  East  14th  St., 
New  York, 
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A  REAL  CURE  FOR  FOOT  ROT. 
Best  &  Cheapest. 


BUCHAN’S 

|  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip. 

BUCHAN’S 

-Cresylic  Ointment. 


PIGS. 


Buclian’s  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip  prevents  and 
cures  the  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skiu. 

Ruclian’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Screw-worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  BAIRD,  83  John  St.,  IVew  York. 

PREMIUM  STOCK. 

A  few  extra  young  Jersey  Bulls  from  my  Centennial  prize 
Herd,  and  winner  of  the  Gold  Medal  3  times  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fair.  Also  one  Imported  Guernsey  Bull.  A  few  Ayr¬ 
shire  Bulls  and  Heifers  from  my  Centennial  Herd. 
Southdown  Ram  Lambs,  got  by  prize  Ram  of  the  Royal 
Show  in  England.  Ten  Scotch  Collie  Pups,  out  of  Im¬ 
ported  Dams  and  Sires,  mated  for  breeding  purposes. 
WIBEIAM  CROZ1ER, 

JNorthport,  Bong  Island,  IV.  V. 

Stock  never  finer  1  Prices  never  so  low ! 

We  offer  to  purchasers  this 
month  decided  induce¬ 
ments  in  ail  the  leading 
breeds  of  pigs,  and  also 
positive  bargains  in 
Southdown  and  Cotswold  Sheep.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Stock  Catalogue  before  purchasing.  Address 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO.,  223  Church  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

FAMILY  COWS, 

Thirty  high  grade  Jersey  heifers  and  cows,  %,and 
15-16 ;  all  have  more  or  less  Ayrshire  blood,  and  were  bred 
for  their  butter  qualities.  Will  yield  from  8  to  14  lbs.  splendid 
butter  per  week.  My  prices  range  from  $85  to  $200.  Ages 
from  2  to  8  years.  Color  mostly  fawn  and  white. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

FRIENDS !  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GBF.ANINGS  IN  BEE  CUBTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

THOROUGHBRED  JERSEYS  for  Sale, 

25  Heifers  and  Cows,  1  to  I  years  of  age. 

10  Heifer  Calves,  6  to  10  weeks  of  age. 

10  Bulls,  1  to  4  years  of  age. 

All  can  serve,  and  all  are  bred  from  the  best  butter  stock 
in  the  country.  Colors  mostly  fawn  or  French  grey.  For 
production  or  beauty  they  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  late 
importations.  Heifer  Calves,  $75  to  $100  each. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

NOW  IS  THE  VERT  BEST 
TIME  to  ship  Blooded  Cattle,  Calves. 
Sheep.  Pigs,  Fancy  Fowls,  and  Dogs. 
We  offer  first-class  slock  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  at  as  low  prices  as  can  he 
afforded  lor  the  high  quality.  Don’t 
fail  to  send  for  Burpee’s  Farm 
Annual,  and  state  what  is  wanted. 
We  refer  to  hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers. 

ATLEE  BURPEE,  221  Church  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

g-ame  fowls. 

Black  Breasted  Reds.  Red  Pile,  Gold  and  Silver  Duck- 
wings.  Finest  stock  in  the  country.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular.  Address  A.  S.  Eaton,  Staffordville,  Tolland  Co.,Ct. 

RIVERSIDE  FARM.— Jerseys,  Berkshires,  and  Cots- 
wolds  imported,  bred,  and  for  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Send  for  catalogue. 

 C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

rnHE  CELEBRATED  POQUONNOC  FARM  BRONZE 
X  TURKEYS— selected  stock— of  ten  years’  breeding. 
Also  NARRAGANSE  I'T  TURKEYS.  Address  W. 
CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


STANDARD  SIGN  WRITER,  and  Letterer’s  Com- 
Ka  panion,  a  practical  book  for  practical  men.  Explicit  In¬ 
structions  and  plain  and  fancy  model  alphabets,  $2. 

PAINTER’S  MANUAL.— House  and  sign  painting, 
graining,  varnishing,  polishing,  kalsomining,  papering, 
lettering,  staining,  gilding,  &c.,  50  cts.  Book  of  Alpha¬ 
bets,  50.  Scrolls  and  Ornaments,  $1.  Furniture  and  Cabinet 
Finisher,  50.  Watchmaker  and  Jeweler,  50.  Carpenter,  50. 
Horseshoer.  25.  Soapmaker,  27.  Candymaker,  50.  Baker, 
50.  -  Of  booksellers  or  by  mail. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y, 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
•  Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  p’rices. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


i 


icGWfiria^ 

141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  Information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIAIITAK®,  M.W.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

“THE  JOHN  D.  RIBBINGS 

Patent  Steel  and  Iron  Horse-Shoe.” 

Made  complete,  with  Level  Spring  Plat¬ 
form— Continuous  Calk.  The  best  for 
Horse  -  Railroads,  Farm,  and  Carriage 
Horses  in  the  world.  Cures  Tender  and 
Contracted  Feet,  Corns,  Interfering,  Quar¬ 
ter-crack  Lameness,  and  all  evils 
resulting  from  the  useot  tile  com¬ 
mon  shoe.  Trial  Set,  with  Nails, 
$1.00.  To  measure,  place  foot  on 
paper,  and  draw  pencil  around. 
Shoes  put  on  cold.  No  heating  of 
foot.  Send  for  free  Illustrated 
Pamphlet.  THE  JOHN  D.  BIL- 
___  LINGS  PATENT  HORSE-SHOE 
COMPANY,  161  and  163  Bank  Street,  New  York. 

THOROUGHBRED  HORSES 

AT  FBEETWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 

Wishing  to  reduce  my  stock.  I  will  sell  at  reduced  prices. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS, 

Frankfort,  Ky. 


y  With  New  Improved  and  Carefully  Selected 

[MAGIC  LANTERN  SLIDES, 

L.  J.  MARCY,  1340  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
”*T  convenience  and  efficiency ,  for  private  or  for 
public  use ,  they  stand 


UHRIYALLED. 

Circulars  free.  Catalogues,  10  cents. 
Sciopticon  Manual, 6th  I'd., 75  cents. 
Splendid  Outfits  at  Bottom  Prices. 
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PATCH 

For  mending  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Lead, 
or  Iron,  without  acid  or  soldering  iron. 
Any  lady  or  child  can  mend  with  It. 
Will  send  one  sample  Plate  by  mall 
(with  directions^  that  will  cut.  192  ff-in. 
square  patches,  on  receipt  of  25c. ;  8  for 
$1 ;  100  for  $10.  i  Postage  stamps  rec’d  as 
cash.)  AGENTS  IV ANTED.  Can  carry 
one  day’s  stock  in  your  pocket.  Sales 
will  yield  $3  to  $15  per  day.  Our  64-page 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Chromos, 
Jewelry,  Novelties,  Stationery,  &c., 
Free.  Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
108  South  8th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 
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JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold Br ALL  DEALERS.  Thro ughout The. WORLD, 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARI  S  EXPO  SITION-I87S. 


Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  au«l  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis, 

LILLY’S  PATENT 

BUTTeR  WORKER 

is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the 
only  complete  and  effective  self- 
feeding  machine  in  the  market, 
mixing  the  salt  and  imitating 
hand-work  to  perfection.  Send 
for  circular  and  see  the  list  of 
prominent  dairymen  now  using 
them. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELiS, 

316  Race  St.,  Phila,,  Pr _ 

$100.  CHALLENGE!  $100. 

MRS.  B.  SMITH’S  BUTTER  COLOR. 

We  offer  above  to  any  that  will  excel  it  in  Color  or 
Taste.  Harmless;  and  the  Butter  keeps  the  longestand 
sells  at  Highest  Price.  Send  for  Dairymen’s  Receipt 
Book,  Free.  Mrs.  B.  SMITH,  72  N.  Ith  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

n  1  in?  SPORTING  DOGS, 

VT r\  III  Pi  J?  U  IT  JL.  and  Cattle,  supplied  by 
J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 


Perfect  Milk  Pail 


Preserves 
Milk  from 
specks  and 
lumps  of 
dirt  and 
dung,  and  lrom  the 
odors  of  the  stable,  ol' 
the  yard,  and  of  llie 
milker,  which  give  the 
so-called  animal 
odors.  A  seat  while 
milking;  Holds  14  qts. ; 
can  not  be  stepped  in, 
kicked  over,  nor  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  cow  ;  the 
milk  is  slrained  before 
entering  it.  If  yon  de¬ 
sire  purer,  more  whole¬ 
some  and  fragrant  milk, 
cream,  and  butter, than  ever  before,  send  $2.00  for  a  pail,  or 
get  circulars  and  induce  the  store-keeper  to  order  a  dozen. 
Address  DAIRY  SUPPBY  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  416.  261  &  263  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

Also  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Supplies. 

SOBD  AT  GOBD  PRICES! 

The  Original  Improved 
UNION  CHURN. 
Introduced  14  years  ago,  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard  churn  of  the 
country.  Easily  operated  and  easily 
cleaned,  making  beautiful  butter  by 
the  extra  working  of  I  he  dasher  on 
the  butter  while  churning.  Our  Union 
-  Churn  has  been  awarded  the  first  prize 
---  —  over  all  competitors  at  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  State  Fairs.  Every  Churn  war¬ 
ranted.  Address  TIFFIN  UNION 
CHURN  CO.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

COMMON-SENSE  CHAIRS 

AND  ROCKERS, 

With  or  without  Reading  and  Writ¬ 
ing  Table.  A  Jady  purchaser  writes  : 
“  The  only  objection  to  vour  Common- 
Sense  Rocker  is  we  all  want  it. 

I  love  it,  I  love  if,  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  the  Common- 
Sense  Chair.” 

£  Strong,  Easy,  and  Roomy  ;  it 
ts  everywhere  Send  stamp  for 
1st  to  F.  A.  SINCBAIR, 

Mottville,  Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Every  chair  stamped  and  warranted  perfect. 

DOVER.  EGG  BEATER. 
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The  “  DOVER  EGG  BEATER  ”  is  the  only  article  in  the 
wide  world  that  is  Warranted  to  DELIGHT  tl»e 
Pnrcliaser.  There  never  has  been,  and  is  not  now,  an 
article  made  that  men  dare  to  support  with  such  a  warrant. 

Dover  Stamping  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U,  S.  A. 

THE  CHAMPION 

REAPERS  k  MOWERS. 

The  Monarchs  of  all 

Grain  and  Grass-Cutting  Machinery, 

And  fully  eudorsed  by  Agricultural  Mechanics 
as  the  Most  Wonderful  Machine  ever  Invented. 

AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS 

everywhere,  by  the  best  expert  Authority,  after  the  most 
thorough  tests  as  to  its  capacity  and  execution. 

Whenever  you  hear  of  a  CHAMPION  MACHINE  in  your 
vicinity,  do  not  fail  to  examine  it  thoroughly.  Its  Eiglit- 
ness  of  Draft,  its  Marvellous  Movement,  its  Simplicity, 
and  its  Automatic  Adjustment  to  every  condition  of  the 
field,  can  not  fail  to  commend  it. 

Manufactured  by  Whiteley,  Fassler  «fc  Kelly, 
The  Champion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder, 
Mitchell  ifc  Co.,  Springfield,  O.tand  The  Toronto 
Reaper  &  Mower  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  ihe  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power. .  .$215.00 
4X  “  “  ...  245.00 

ay,  “  “  ...  315.00 

BSfPut  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

A  large  quantity  of  KAINIT  to  be  sold  50  percent 
under  cost  price.  Apply  to  H.  03660,  care  of  Messrs. 

FRANK  «fc  FBAMANT, 

General  Advertising  Agents, 

149  Broadway,  New  York,. 
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Repeating  Fire  Arms. 

Best  and  Most  Reliable  Arm  in  the  World. 


BADGE  WON 

BY 

MAJOR  JAMES  E.  STETSON 

in  a  rapidity  and  accuracy 
match,  using  the  Winchester 
Rifle  as  a  single  Breech  Loader 
in  competition  with  the  Ward- 
Burton,  Remington,  Spring - 
field,  Sharps,  Peabody,  and 
other  rifles. 


Model  ’60.  Model  ’73.  Model  ’76. 


Sporting  Rifle,  Octagon  Barrel.. $23.00 
“  %  “  “  ..  23.00 

“  “  Round  “  . .  22.00 

Carbine.  . . .  .  20.00 


$35.00 


$27.00 


27  oa 


25.00 


.  I 


24.0D 


27.00 


i§|§*  Every  Variety  of  Metallic  Ammunition 
at  the  Lowest  Market  Hates. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  or 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENT  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST: 

JOHN  SKINKEK,  115  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CORN 

HUSKER. 


No  cold  or  sore  fingers,  if  used 
with  gloves  or  mittens.  Can  he  used 
without  gloves  or  mittens,  if  desired. 
Will  last  a  life  time.  Taken  6  Pre¬ 
miums..  One  sample  25  cts. ;  two  for 
45  cts. ;  5  for  $1.00.  Postage  Stamps 
received  same  as  cash.  Agents 
Wanted.  Catalogue  of  Novelties  free. 
CITY  NOVELTY  CO.,  108  S.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“  City  Novelty  Co.  Morristown ,  Pa..  Oct.  10. 

Gents  .---Please  send  me  100  Huskers  at  once.  They  sell 
like  hot  cakes.  Was  out  about.  3  hours  and  took  orders  for 
25  to  deliver  to-morrow.  Please  hurry.;  will  send  more 
orders  soon.  Have  tried  the  htisker  ;  they  do  all  you  claim. 
Met  one  Farmer  who  had  one  and  wants  another,  if  he  has 
to  pay  $1.00  for  it.  J.  H.  Warner,  Morristown,  Pa. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER,  ? 

LYMAN  ABBOTT,  J  Editors. 

“The  Christian  Union  is  as  careful  to  gratify  the  season¬ 
able  wants  of  its  readers  as  the  best  of  the  monthly  periodi¬ 
cals."—  Syracuse  Journal. 

The  following,  among  other 

SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTORS, 

have  written  for  it  during  the  past  4  months  : 


John  Hall,  D.  D., 
Phillips  Brooks, 

Chas.  Dudley  'Warner, 
Lizzie  W.  Champney, 

E.  P.  Roe, 


Gail  Hamilton, 

John  Burroughs, 
Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
Frances  E.  Willard, 
And  others. 


FALL  AND  WINTER  FEATURES. 

Cooking  for  the  Million,  by  Juliet  Corson,  of  the 
New  York  Cooking-School. 

In  the  Sick  Room,  by  E.  R.  Scovil,  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

Heroes  of  English  History,  by  Lyman  Abbott. 
Reform  Schools,  by  C.  F.  Thwing. 

etc.,  etc. 

SHORT~ STORIES 

Have  recently  appeared,  or  will  shortly  appear,  by 
Constance  Fenimore  Woolson,  Helen  Campbell, 

Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  Louise  Stockton, 

Mary  E.  C.  Wyeth,  Susan  Coolidge, 

Eliot  McCormick,  And  others. 

LITERARY  REVIEWS 

By  specialists  in  their  several  departments. 

THE  HOME. 

Practical  Hints  on  Home  Life,  In-doors  and  Out-doors. 

PLYMOUTH  PULPIT. 

A  Sermon  or  Lecture-Room  Talk  each  week,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

A  paper  on  the  International  S.  S.  Lesson  each  week,  by 
the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

NEWS  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 
SCIENCE  AND  ART, 

FACT  AND  RUMOR. 

Terms :  per  annum  $3.  To  Clergymen,  $2.50. 

On  trial  for  Three  Months  to  any  new  address.  FIFTY 
CENTS.  Address 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION, 

27  Park  Place.  New  York. 
Boston  Office :  Sliumway  &  Co.,  21  Bromfleld  St.  Chicago 
Office :  Room  99,  Ashland  Block. 


H.C.L.D 


Warranted  the 
best  Leather 
Dressing  made. 
For  all  leather 
needing  any 
dressing.— Agents :  A.  Chadwick,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  L.  A. 
Martz,  Evansville,  Ind. 

frSf-  Ask  reliable  dealers  for  it,  or  address  my  Agents  or 

A.  D.  STRONG,  Manufacturer, 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER  OF  DEMOREST’S 
MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  with  Fall  and  Winter 
Fashions,  rare  and  beautiful  novelties,  including  fine  pic¬ 
tures  in  oil  colors,  and  other  splendid  illustrations.  Now 
ready.  Price,  25  cents,  post  free.  Address  W.  JENNINGS 
DEMOREST,  17  East  14th  St  ■  N.  Y. 

P™  atentsT™  trade  -  marksT  caveats. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York,  Proprietors  of 
the  Scientific  American.  Thirty-four  years’  experience 
as  Solicitors  of  Patents.  Hand-book  on  Patents,  with  full 
directions  and  advice,  sent  free. 


Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  N.  T. 

Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $216,645.62.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy-holders,  January  1st,  1879,  $1,150,- 
063.99.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
Are  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 
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CENT. 


STERLING 


RUBBER.  9? 
BOOT. 


Designed  to  wear  from  September  to 


The  Candee  Rubber  Company  inform  the  public  that  these  Boots  are 
made  to  supply  the  popular  demand  for  an  All-Rubber  Bbot,  and  are  as 
pure  as  cau  be  made.  The  upper  and  legs  are  of  double  thickness  of 
Rubber,  the  fibre  or  grain  of  which  is  crossed  at  right  angles,  whereby 
separation  of  the  fibres  or  “  cracking  ”  is  made  impossible. 

Ordinary  Rubber  Boots  invariably  wrinkle,  leading  to  cracks,  besides 
chafing  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  wearing  out  the  stockings.  All  this  is 
obviated  by  the  Double  Upper  and  Leg.  The  bottoms  are  of  Solid  Rub¬ 
ber ,  half-inch  thick,  and  not  filled  with  Rags,  like  common  Rubber 
Boots.  In  the  cut  below,  the  black  part  marked  “  Solid  Rubber  Fill¬ 
ing,”  in  ordinary  Rubber  Boots  is  made  of  ground  up  scraps  of  cloth, 
and  is  neither  durable  nor  water-proof  ;  but  in  the  “Ninety-five  Per 
Cent.  Sterling  Boot,”  when  the  tap  sole  and  long  sole  are  worn  through, 
a  third  sole — all  solid  Rubber — presents  itself,  and  gives  100  per  cent, 
additional  wear  without  increase  of  bulk  or  weight.  These  soles  will 
outwear  several  pairs  of  common  Rubber  Boots. 

Warranted  Tliree  Months, 

And  that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to  the  time,  the  patent  binding,  as 
seen  in  cut,  provides  a  space  for  every  day,  month  aud  year,  so  that  in 
making  a  sale,  the  Rubber  Co.  punch  out  the  date  thereof,  and  the 
Boots  will  in  themselves  bear  permanent  record  of  that  date.  (See 
warrant  in  large  circular,  accompanying  the  Boots.) 

Esquimaux  Lined— Iron  Heel  Plates— Outside  Stand  Straps. 

Retail  price... . $5.00 

“  Sterling.”  Hip . . .  6.50 

Every  Boot  bears  the  warrant 
in  Rubber  letters  on  the  leg. 

These  Boots,  although  seeming¬ 
ly  high  priced,  are  more  economi¬ 
cal  than  a  Boot  of  less  cost,  and 
with  proper  care  will 
render  m.iod  service 
from  Fall  until 
Spring. 

Tlie  Poor  Man’s 
Boot! 


In  sending  for  these  boots  state  the  size  of  the  shoe  you  wear.  Orders  can  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Orange  J udd  Company,  245  Broadway,  Yew  York,  who  have  consented  to  ex¬ 
ecute  them  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Purchaser  to  pay  the  cost  of  express  or  carriage. 
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TP  A  AHEAD  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  very  beet 

H  B  id  A  fresh  goods  direct  from  the  importers  at 
H  ■■■■“■  half  the  usual  cost.  Best  plan  to  Club 
Agents  and  large  buyers.  All  express 
charges  paid.  Quality  guaranteed.  New  terms  free. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  4235.  31  A:  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES  !  *1 
A  Sure  Investment!! 

BUY  LAND  OF 

THE  UNIOIV  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY,! 

This  Company  has  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best! 
in  the  world;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  atl 
Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to  I 
own  a  farm  than  be  without.  Short  Win¬ 
ters!  Bong  Summers!  Come  ami  see. 
Cheap  fare  from  all  principal  points. 
Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere. 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  It.  R.  Co.,  J 
Cor.  9th  and  Farnam  Sts,  Omaha,  Neb. 

13?- Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


z 

i 


GOODS  MAILED 


FARMS 


[MINNESOTA 


HOMES 


DAKOTA 

a  OVER  1,000,000  ACRES  of 

FINEFARM  IN  GLANDS 

IN  MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

n  ]  For  sale  by  the  WINONA  &  ST.  PETER  R.  R  CO, 
I  j  At  from  $:3  to  $tt>  per  Acre,  and  on  liberal  terms. 
>  /"n  These  lands  lie  in  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  North- 
'-/«<  West,  and  are  equally  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
other  grain,  vegetables,  etc.  The  climate  is  tinsur- 
PO  passed  for  health  fulness. 

KJ  They  are  Free  from  Incumbrance. 

Circular s,  Map s,  etc.,  containing  full  informa- 
lion,  sent  free. 

CHAS.  E.  SIMMONS,  Land  Commissioner, 
Uen'l  Offlees  C.  &  N.-W.  R’y  Co,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Mention  this  paver  in  writing , 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  ,n  ?0™mo*b?SS 30 

Near  railroad  and  navigtfole  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Man  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty,  Easton,  Md. 


TIR&IN1A  FARMS. 


Catalogues  sent  free. 
Now  is  the  time  to 
buy  Maps  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  25c. 

CHAFFIN.  STAPLES  &  CO,  Richmond,  Virginia. _ 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ,  homes  or  investments  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IOWA  STOCK  FARM. 

One  of  the  best  in  this  State,  situated  within  two  and  one 
half  miles  of  West  Liberty  in  Muscatine  County,  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  &  B.  C.  R.  &  N.  R.  R’s.  consisting  of 
570  acres.  225  under  cultivation,  balance  in  good  timber, 
and  Blue-Grass  pasture  ;  contains  an  ever-running  stream  of 
good  water,  is  well  improved,  and  all  fenced.  Also  a  320 
acre  farm  within  two  miles  of  Iowa  City ;  improved  and 
under  cultivation  ;  botli  for  sale  cheap.  Terms  easy. 

Apply  to 

JOHNSON  CO.  SAVINGS  BANK,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


To  every  State  and  Territory  j  ust 
as  ordered,  and  even  then,  if  not 
as  expected,  exchanged  or  the 
money  refunded. 

For  samples  or  prices  specify 
on  postal  card  what  is  desired, 
and  addre-s, 

Mail  Department  for  Samples  and  Supplies, 
Grand  Depot,  J  ‘liilnde.lphia . 


JOHN:  WAN AMAKER 


QIA1E.  iHfc.  rArtrt  YOU  SAW  TH1S1NJ 


HP  HE  HO.IIE  KNITTER!  Simple;  light ;  durable. 
u_  .New  in  form  and  method  of  operation.  Knits  stock¬ 
ings,  in - ” - - -  - - '  •  * 

narrow! 

up”  of'  _ r _ f_ 

lars.  Reliable  agentsVantVd. 

HOME  KNITTER  CO.,  Canton,  O. 

REAL  GOOD  WHITE  SHIRTS 

For  50  Cents. 

White,  French  yoke,  linen  shield-shaped 
bosoms,  all  ready  to  wash  and  wear,  $6.00 
per  doz,  $3  per  K  doz.  One  or  more  sam¬ 
ples  by  mail,  nost-naid.  tor  60  cents  each. 

NEWARK  SHIRT  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Send  for  circular. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  noth  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  74-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

MCALLISTER,  M’f'g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St,  N.  V. 

Montioaery’s  IiproyeJ  Roctoay  Pan. 

ii‘4‘2  First  Premiums.  15  Silver  Medals. 

Gold  Medal  at  Md.  Institute  in  1878, 

and  15  First  Premiums  at  other  Fairs. 

No  good  Farmer  can 
afford  to  be  without  one 
of  these  Fans!  This 
universally  known  Fan 
|  has  been  victorious  in 
1  every  contest,  and  has 
jibe  approval  of  thou- 
I  sands  of  Farmers  all 
lover  this  country.  It  is 
Jibe  best  and  cheapest 
Fan  made  for  the  farmer 
and  planter.  It  is  the 
only  Fan  that  will  ef 
,fectua!ly  take  out  of 
wheat  the  great  Virginia 
trouble  “Partridge  Pea.” 

,  .  - .  Prices  reduced.  Send 

for  circulars  and  price  list  to  the  manufacturers. 

DORSEY,  MOORE  &  CO., 

68  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Standard  Goods,  Gen’l  Agts. 
for  Cornell  Shellers,  Big  Giant  Corn  and  Cob 
Mills,  8tudebaker  Wagons,  Ac. 


FARMS. 


100  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del 


B 


17  Y  MARYLAND  FARMS!  *7  TO  $35 
per  acre.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


“A  Climate  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  with  a  Soil  of  the 
Valleys.” 

The  St.  Paul 
&  Sioux  City 

Railroad 


Traverses  the  wheat  garden  and  Indian  corn  region  of  the 
Northwest,  Southwestern  Minnesota  and  Northwestern 
Iowa.  Not  so  far  North  as  to  be  limited  in  variety  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Not  so  far  South  as  to  be  subject  to  malaria. 
1,000,000  acres  of  unequalled  farming  and  stock-raising  lands 
with  unsurpassed  natural  advantages  for  location,  climate, 
soil,  and  nearness  to  market.  They  produce  20  to  40  bushels 
of  wheat,  46  to  60  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  250  to  300  bushels 
of  potatoes ;  175  to  200  gallons  Amber  Cane  syrup  to  the 
acre.  Natural  blue  joint  meadow  grass.  Undulating  prairie 
of  deep  ricli  loam.  1,?90  to  1,200  feet  above  sea  level.  Lakes 
and  streams,  numerous  churches,  schools,  mills,  and  thrifty 
villages. 

Choice  lands  on  long  credit  or  large  discount  for  cash.  For  full  particulars,  address 


JAMES  II.  DRAKE, 

Land  Commissioner,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


QUINBY’S 

New  Bee-Keeping 

The  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  Explained. 

Combining  the  Results  of  Fifty  Years’ 
Experience,  with  the  Latest  Discoveries 
and  Inventions,  and  Presenting  the 
most  Approved  Methods,  Forming 

A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO 

SUCCESSFUL  BEE-CULTURE, 

By  L.  C.  ROOT, 

Practical  Apiarian. 

With  100  Illustrations,  and  a  Portrait  of  M.  Quinby. 

12mo.  Tinted  Paper.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

New  Edition — Revised  and  Enlarged. 

The  Shepherd's  Manual. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Sheep, 

Designed  Especially  for  American  Shepherds. 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Manual  has  been  so  well  received, 
and  the  letters  acknowledging  indebtedness  for  assistance 
derived  from  it  have  been  so  many  and  so  emphatic,  that 
the  author  has  the  best  of  reasons  for  presenting  this  new 
and  enlarged  edition  to  the  public.  It  is  intended  to  be  so 
plain  that  a  farmer,  or  a  farmer’s  son,  who  has  never  kept  a 
sheep,  may  learn  from  its  pages  how  to  manage  a  flock  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  to  he  so  complete  that  even  the  experienced 
shepherd  may  gather  some  suggestions  from  it.  The  author 
feels,  with  enlarged  experience  since  the  first  publication  of 
the  volume,  that  he  can  still  more  confidently  than  before 
encourage  the  young  shepherd  to  accept  this  Manual  as  a 
guide  and  a  counsellor. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Any  one  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men, 

In  June  of  1872  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Trochar  and 
Cannula  to  be  used  in  ringing  a  bull,  and  on 
page  13  (January)  and  page  97  (March)  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  1873  (copies  of 
which  may  be  got  from  this  office  for  15  cents 
each)  we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
.  in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 

il  tides  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
III  Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
II  kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple- 
11  ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
Jll  to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
ID  herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  be  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them  from  dealers 
can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid,  for  $1.00. 

A  COPPER  BULL-RING¬ 
S'  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

BACK  VOLUMES  OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-seventh.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  ns  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office.  $2.00;  sent  post-paid,  $2.30. 
GRANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BEST  DISTRICT 

la  which  to  settle  to  mahe  a  home  la  the  West  is 


Crandall’s  Toys  and 


Games. 


oa  the  Lands  of  the  B.  ti  M.  E.  E.  Co.  in 


A  region  well  watered,  having  good  soil  and  where 
the  country  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  the  best  class 
of  settlers.  Farmers  for  past  TEN  years  have 
raised  good  crops,  and  are  now  enjoying  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  can  only  come  from  a  good  paying  farm. 


The  SOUTH  PLATTE  DISTRICT 


In  this 


district  the 


Offers  superior  advantages  to 
any  other  district  in  the  United 
States.  There  you  have  good 
school  and  church  societies, 
railways  already  built, 
and  past  experience 
has  shown  that  the 
soil  is  of  unusual 
richness,  and 
the  climate 
'perfect. 


B.  &  M. 

Railroad  in  Neb.  has 

Acres 

Of  Choice  Lands  For  Sale. 

To  the  man  who  desires  to  grow  crops  with¬ 
out  waiting  to  break  and  rot  the  sod,  is  ofl'ered 


500  Farms  Ready  Made, 

and  you  can  have  your  choice  from  these  at  prices 
ranging  from  $6.00  to  $12.00  per  acre. 


THE  NORTH  PLATTE  DISTRICT 

Directly  west  of  Omaha  about  150  miles 
and  also  north-west  about  100  miles,  the 
B.&M.  E.  E.  have  in  Sherman,  Valley, 

Greely,  Howard,  Boone.  Madi¬ 
son  and  Antelope  Counties  a 
large  Grant  of  Land  that 
is  offered  at  better  rates 
and  on  better  terms 
than  lands  by  any 
other  company 
The  average 
price  is 

^  and  th< 
„  interest  oi 
„  unpaid  princi 
r-  pal  only  THREE 
PER  CENT.  These  ad¬ 
vantages  have  only  to  be 
examined  to  be  appreciated, 
and  thousands  are  now  locating 
in  this  grand  district  just  opened 
up  for  settlement.  Large  sales  have 
within  the  past  month  been  made  and 
now  is  the  time  to  secure  bargains  Amidst 
these  Railroad  Lands  is  yet  to  be  found  a 
large  quantity  of 

GOVERNMENT  LANDS. 

This  district  will  soon  be  provided  with  Rail¬ 
roads  and  then  the  land  now  purchased  at  $2.00  to 
$4.00  per  acre  will  rise  in  value  fully  100  per  cent. 

REMEMBER ! 


IT  IS  THE 

Burlington  &  Missouri  River 
Railroad  Co.  in  Nebraska 

that  offers  these  lands  at  low 
prices  and  on  long  credits 
with  low  rate  of  interest, 
and  large  discounts 
if  all  cash  is  paid 
at  date  of 
purchase. 


GO 
NOW 

And  secure  a  piece 
of  land  either  in  North 
Platte  or  South  Platte 
that  will  support  you  now 
and  prove  a  competence  in 
OLD  AGE. 

Call  on  or  address  agent  named 
below  for  full  particulars,  as  to  how  to  go, 
Cheapest  Route,  and  all  about  the  Excur 
sions  that  are  now  run. 


AMUSING,  INSTRUCTIVE,  and  DURABLE 


CRANDALL’S  TREASURE  BOX. 


This  is  one  of  Crandall’s  latest  and  best  inventions.  It 
is  not  one  toy  alone,  but  a  dozen  in  one,  comprising  a 
Wagon,  Top,  Bedstead,  2  Chairs,  Wheelbarrow,  Mallet, 
Bench,  Table,  Puzzle.  Set  of  A  B  C  Blocks,  a  group  of 
nine  Domestic  Animals,  and  a  pretty,  Suburban  Village. 
A  most  delightful  combination  for  the  little  folks. 

Price,  $1.00.  Too  large  to  go  by  mail.  Expressage 
to  be  paid  by  receiver. 

BILLIARDETTE. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  friends 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  games  ever  introduced. 

The  above  engraving  is  a  true  representation  of  the 
board.  Its  size  is  5  feet  10  inches  X  2  feet  1  inch. 

No.  1  is  very  neatly  gotten  up,  and  is  an  ornament  for 
any  room  There  are  ten  balls  and  one  cue  put  up  with 
every  game,  together  with  printed  instructions.  Retail 
price  of  No.  1  is  $5.00. 

No.  2  is  of  the  same  size  of  No.  1,  the  only  difference 
in  the  two  boards  being  that  No.  2  is  made  of  Fine  Black 
Walnut,  the  surface  covered  with  Extra  Fine  Billiard 
Cloth ,  and  the  balls  are  of  Zugello.  Retail  price  of  No. 
2  is  $8.00. 

Each  Board  is  packed  in  a  good  stout  case.  The 
freight  is  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 


A  PARLOR  GAME  POR  BOYS,  TOGETHER  WITH  THEIR 
SISTERS  AND  THEIR  COUSINS  AND  THEIR  AUNTS. 

Two,  three,  or  four  persons  may  enter  the  Foot-race 
represented  by  this  game :  and  to  prepare  for  the  start 


all  you  have  to  do  is  to  select  your  Pedestrian,  or  Check, 
and  your  Track.  Now  ready !  Begin  at  the  points 
marked  “  Start.”  Shake  the  Box,  and  move  your  Check 
to  the  first  space  marked  with  a  figure  corresponding 
with  that  on  the  uppermost  side  of  the  Die.  Any  move 
from  one  space  to  another  bearing  the  same  number,  ad¬ 
vances  the  player  three  additional  spaces. — There  is  not 
room  on  this  page  to  give  all  the  rules  and  conditions  of 
the  game,  but  they  are  distinctly  printed  on  the  face  of 
it. — The  Board  folds  like  a  Checker-board. 


Price,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 


This  Mechanical  Toy  has  no  clock-work,  and  performs 
without  winding  up.  It  has  the  strength  and  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  Circus  Rider  going  through  the  wonderful 
feats  of  that  profession.  The  Horse  and  Rider  are  of 
ivood,  finely  painted.  Can  he  taken  apart  and  packed  in 
the  box  on  which  it  performs.  A  child  can  draw  it 
around  without  any  danger  of  breaking  it. 


Price,  5!)  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 


This  is  a  most  comical  and  pleasing  Mechanical  Toy, 
being  a  good  specimen  of  Barnum’s  Tricky  Mule.  By 
the  simple  motion  of  drawing  around,  the  Mule  seems  to 
be  trying  to  throw  its  dusky  Rider,  who  assumes  various 
groesque  positions,  and  has  a  lively  time  to  keep  bis 
seat. 

The  toy  is  strongly  made,  of  wood,  beautifully  paint¬ 
ed,  and  is  not  easily  broken  or  got  out  of  order;  it  can 
be  taken  apart  and  packed  in  the  box  on  which  it  per¬ 
forms. 

Price,  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 


Or  address 

Gen’l  Ag’tB.  &  M.  R.R., 
Omaha,  Neb, 


C.  P.  BAILEY, 

3X7  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


A  complete  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  these  Toys,  of  which  the  above  are  only  a  few  samples,  will  be  mailed 
post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  application. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Sole  General  Agents,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Make  the  Children  Happy! 

m  THE  NURSERY.  l» 

NOW  is  the  time  to  subscribe  fot  this  BEST  ILLUS- 
TRATED  MAGAZINE  for  the  young.  Its  success  has 
been  continuous  and  unexampled. 

REMEMBER,  that  by  subscribing  now  for  the  year 
1880,  EXTRA  NUMBERS  may  be  obtained. 

Send  10  cents  at  once  for  a  Sample 
Number  and  PREMIUM  LIST. 

EXAMINE  IT! 
SUBSCRIBE  FOR  IT  ! 

Address 

JOHN  L.  SHOREY,  Publisher, 

36  Broomfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HALLADAY 


(17  sizes— from  1  Man  to  45 
Horse  Power.) 

83,500,000  WORTH  NOW 
IN  USE. 

the  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 

in  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia.  1816.  And 
tlie  only  Mill  recognized  in  the 
distribution  of  Medals  at  L 'ex¬ 
position  Universelle,Paris,187S. 

This  mill  is  constructed  on 
scientific  principles,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do  good 
work  in  any  kind  of 
wind.  It  is  also 
guaranteed  to  lie 
well  made  of  good 
material ;  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  self -regulat¬ 
ing  :  to  possess  more 
power;  to  lie  more 
reliable  in  all  kinds 
ol'  winds,  than  any  other  mill  made,  and  further  than  this,  it 
is  Gnurauteeil  NOT  TO  BLOW  DOWN. 


Send  for 


CATALOGUE  “A” 


and  Price  List. 


U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  <&.  PUMP  CO., 

_ BATAVIA,  ILL. 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps. 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“HIEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pun.ps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  lor  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wellsof  any  depth.  They  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  lorce  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  he  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  witli 
the  spout.  Raving  close  tops, 
they  cannot  lie  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  10  onr  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  IVELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  <1  riven  wells, 
Pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lM-inch  to  Finch 
suction  pipe 
Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
man  St.  New  York. 
New  England  Agency.  A.  31.  3IORTON  &  CO-,  23 
Washington  St..  Boston.  3Iass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

TUBE  WELLS. 

235  BROADWAY, 

Opposite  Post-Office,  NEW  YORK. 

To  Manufacturers  of 
ni  Dealers  in  f  apns. 

We  invite  your  attention  to  the  new 
Single  Lever  Wagon  Brake  Lock, 
which  is  far  superior  to  anv  lock  now 
made.  It  is  simple,  neat,  strong,  dura¬ 
ble  anil  cheaper  than  any  other  lock  in 
the  market.  Manufacturers  of  Wagons 
furnish  “The  Boss’’  on  Wagons  when 
ordered  by  dealers.  Send  for  Sample. 
Try  it  and  satisfy  yourself. 

For  price  and  terms  address 

8.  FREEMAN  &  SON, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


JUST  RUBBISHED. 

Twenty  Years  of  Inside  Life  in 

WALL  STREET. 

Or,  Revelations  of  the  Personal  Experience  of  a  Speculator. 

INCLUDING 

Sketches  of  the  Leading  Operators  and  Money  Kings  — The  Great  Rises  and 
Panics  —  The  Mysteries  of  the  Rings,  Pools,  and  Corners,  and 
How  Fortunes  are  Made  and  Lost  on  ’Change. 

By  IIon.  WM.  WORTHINGTON  FOWLER. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

12mo.  Cloth.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

The  Window  Flower  Garden. 

By  JULIUS  J.  HEINRICH. 

PROFUSELY  AND  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Mr.  Heinrich  is  a  practical  florist,  aud  this  entertaining  Volume  embodies  his  personal  experiences 
in  Window  Gardening  during  a  long  period.  All  persons  who  desire  to  beautify  their  homes,  and 
make  them  attractive  and  cheerful  during  the  winter  months,  should  have  this  book.  The  Author  has 
made  every  thing  so  clear  and  plain,  that  any  one  who  follows  the  directions,  can  easily  and  readily 
master  the  art  of  Window  Gardening.  The  numerous  illustrations,  numbering  more  than  seventy,  add 
very  materially  to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  work. 

12mo.  Cloth.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  75  CENTS. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
Designs  Made  of  Everlasting  Flowers  and  Grasses. 


The  designs  of  Flowers  and  Grasses,  two  specimens  of  which  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
trations,  are  tasteful  and  beautiful  decorations  for  the  Parlor,  Sitting-room,  etc.  They  will,  with  a  little 
care,  retain  their  shape  and  beauty  for  many  years.  Ornamental  Grass  Bouquets,  of  which  the  figure  on 
the  right  is  an  illustration,  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price,  as  follows  :  (The  vase,  of 
course,  is  not  included.) 

ORNAMENTAL  CRASS  BOUQUETS. 


No.  1 .  8  in.  high .  . .  .each  25  cts. 

No.  2 . 12  in.  “  . .  “  50“ 

No.  3 . 14  in.  “  .  “  75  “ 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List  and  address  to 


No.  4 . .  .16  in.  high, . each  $1.00 

No.  5 . 20  in.  “  .  “  1.50 


ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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INCREASE 

The  Yield,  Save  Time  and  Money,  toy  using 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER. 

For  Sowing  all  varieties  Grain,  Grass  Seeds, 
and  Fertilizers.  No.  1  Machine,  price  $25,  sows  12  to  15 
acres  per  hour.  No.  2  Machine,  from  4  to  6,  sowing  better 
and  far  more  evenly  than  by  hand  or  any  other 
method.  Also  Invincible  Corn  Shellert  the  best, 
jhells  3  to  6  bush,  per  hour.  75c.  each,  post-paid.  Send  for 
circular  and  testimonials. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

BENSON,  MAULE  &,  CO ■  f  Manufacture  ns, 
ti‘i3  Church  St.,  Phila.,  Pa, 

N.  B.— Our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Reliable  Garden, 
Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Agricultural  Implements',  and 
everything  for  Farm  or  Garden,  mailed  free  to  all. 


“ECLIPSE” 

Are  the  strongest 

Built  in 

POE,  PUMPING 
At  Beloit, 

Send  for  Prices 


WIND  MILLS 

in  the  World! 

19  Sizes, 

AND  POWER  USE, 
"Wisconsin, 
and  Circulars. 


The  original  Solid  Wheel  Wind  Mill  victorious  at  Centen¬ 
nial,  1876— Paris,  1878.  Adopted  by  the  leading  Railroads 
and  U.  S.  Government. 

WATER  FOR  THE  HOUSE,  GARDEN.  DAWN 
ANO  BARN.— New  Rotary  Power  Attachment. 

The  greatest  invention  of  the  age  for  Wind 
Power.  Can  be  applied  to  the  Pump  pole  of  our  12-ft. 
Mill  without  expense.  Will  Grind  Feed  and  Meal,  Shell 
Corn,  Cut  Feed,  Turn  Grind  Stone,  Run  a  60-Gallon  Churn,  or 
any  other  light  farm  work,  that  would  take  2  or  3  men  to  do. 


PERFECT  BUTTER  COLOR. 

The  best  article  and  the  most  for  the  money.  Profitable 
employment  in  your  own  township.  We  want  persons  of 
integrity  to  sell  this  article  in  their  neighborhood.  No 
capital  required— reference  wanted  as  to  responsibility  and 
character ;  but  one  agent  in  a  township.  There  is  money  in 


MAPES’  MANURES. 


For  WHEAT,  RYE,  and  Seeding  flown  and  Top-Dressing  GRASS. 


Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO, 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  Van  Zandt  Lank,  President.  Charles  V.  Mapes,  Vice  Pres' t  and  Gen'l  Manager.  Edw.  V.  Z.  Lank,  Treasurer. 


BOWKER’S 


AMMONIAXED 

FOOD  FOR  FLOWERS. 

Odorless,  clean,  gives  healthy  growth,  and  abundant  flowers.  Trial  packages  by  mall,  postage  paid,  20c.  and  35  cents. 
Sufficient  for  20  plants  for  3  or  12  months;  containing  also  a  little  book,  "How  to  Cultivate  House  Plants,”  by  Prof. 
Maynard,  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  or  New  York. 


250,000  FARMS, 

OF  169  ACRES  EACH.  THE  BEST 

WHEAT  LANDS 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SITUATED  IN 

Minnesota  and  Dakota, 

are  now  offered  for  sale  by  the 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD, 

at  such  prices  and  terms  that  no  man  need  be  with¬ 
out  a  HOME  of  liis  own. 

For  circulars,  maps,  and  other  information,  apply  | 

to  JAMES  B.  POWER,  Gen'l  Agent. 

45  Jackson  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Peruvian  Guano, 

imported  direct  from  Peru  by  the  undersigned,  is  the 

LEADING  FERTILIZER 

throughout  the  world. 

It  contains  all  the  elements  of  Plant-food  in  the  most 

CONCENTRATED, 

BEST  and 

t  „  CHEAPEST 

condition,  and  is  adapted  to  any 

SOIL,  CROP,  and  CLIMATE. 

Price  Lists  and  descriptive  Pamphlets  as  to  its  qualities : 
Brands  under  which  it  is  sold,  and  brief  directions  for  its 
use,  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application  to 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO., 
Agents  for  the  Consignees  of  the  Government  of  Peru, 
No.  63  Pine  St.,  New  York. 
Bags  containing  Peruvian  Guano,  the  quality  and 
purity  of  which  we  guarantee,  are  all  branded  with  the 
name  of  Hobson,  Hurtado  &  Co.  as  Importers,  which 
please  note  as  a  precaution  to  secure  a  genuine  article. 


OVER  (,000,000  ACRES  OF  FINE  FARMING  LANDS 
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For  sale  at  $4.00  to  #6.00  per  acre  on  easy  terms.  They  are  in  the  great  Spring  Wheat  belt.  Other  crops  successfully 
raised.  Free  fare  and  low  freights  to  purchasers.  For  Guide  containing  maps,  and  full  information,  address 

CHAS.  E.  SIMMONS,  Land  Com.  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Eiery  Me  made  ly  Matter  &  Grosh,  Cutlers,  Toledo,  do,  is 

~~  Hand-Forged  from  Razor  Steel.  We  replace  any  proving  soft  or 

flawy,  free.  With  honest  goods,  at  honest  prices,  we  ask  your  trade. 
Will  send  by  mail,  postage  paid,  knife  like  cut,  for  50  cts. ;  heavy  2- 
blade.  60  cts. ;  extra  strong  2-blade,  made  for  hard  service. 75  cts.; 
Our  Best  heavy  2-blade,  extra  finish  and  tested,  $1.  Pen 
knives,  Ladies’  1-blade,  25  cts. ;  2-blade,  50  cts. ; 
Gent’s  2-biade,  75  cts. ;  3-blade,  $1 ;  3-blade 


Congress,  $1.50.  Boys’  light  2-blade,  25 
cts. ;  1-blade,  like  cut,  35  cts. ;  heavy  1- 
blade,  50  cts.  Cattle  knife,  *1.  Car- 
lenter’s  knife,  75c.  Hunting  knife. 
*1.  Primer’s,  Medium,  75  cts.  Our 
Best,  8  inches  long  when  open,  every 
blade  tested,  oil  temper,  $1.  Budding 
knives,  65c.  Illustrated  list  free.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers.  Address  as  above. 


SELF-RAISIira 


The  Healthful  and  Nutritious, 

BAKING  POWDER. 

Invented  by  E.N.  Horsford,  late  Prof,  in  Harvard  University. 


It  is  better  and  Healthier  than  ordinary  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,  Cream  Tartar,  or  yeast. 


The  cost  of  raising  Bread,  Biscuit,  etc.,  with  it 
is  only  about  half  as  much  as  by  ordinary  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,  and  the  result  is  much  better. 


It  restores  the  nutritious  elements  which  are 
taken  from  the  flour  in  bolting.  No  ordinary 
Baking  Powder  or  anything  else  used  for  rais¬ 
ing  bread  does  this. 


Universally  used  and  recommended  by  promi¬ 
nent  Physicians. 


Put  up  in  packages  containing  11  ounces,  just 
enough  for  23  pounds  of  flour. 

A  sample  sufficient  for  one  quart  of  flour  sent 

Sost-paid  on  receipt  of  a  tliree-cent  stamp.  For 
5  cents,  in  stamps  or  currency,  we  will  send, 
post-paid,  a  regular  package  sufficient  for  25 
pounds  of  flour. 


RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Improved  Patent.  Rubber  Target  Gun. 

10,000  in  use,  and  give  immense  satisfaction.  Shoot  Arrows 
or  Bullets  almost  as  straight  as  a  Riflk.  Splendid  for  bovsto 
hunt  with.  Will  kill  rabbits,  pigeons,  etc.  Price,  with  5 
metal-pointed  Arrows,  2  Targets 
and  Globe  Sight,  delivered  free  of 
charge  anywhere  on  receipt  of 
$1.00.  Six  Guns  to  one  club  for 
$5.00.  Over  1,000  letters  received 
from  ministers,  hankers,  etc.,  commending  ttie  gun  for 
popular  use.  Send  also  five  cents  in  stamps  for  “The 
Modern  Archer,”  containing  all  the  rules  of  Archery, 
valuable  instructions  from  the  best  Archers  in  America,  and 
prices.  JST’Al.so  for  Catalogue  of  Scroll  Saws  and  all 
kinds  of  Good  Tools.  JOHN  WILKINSON, 

Importer  &  Manul’r,  77  State  St„  Chicago. 


SHRUBS,  VINES,  PLANTS,  &C. 

The  most  complete  assortment  in  the  West,  including  a 
superb  lot  of  standard  Pear-trees.  Nurserymen,  Dealers, 
and  Planters  liberally  dealt  with.  Trade  Lists  free.  Me 
also  oiler  an  immense  stock  of  small  trees,  vines,  etc.,  by 
mail,  and  guarantee  their  safe  arrival  in  good  condition* 
At  these  low  rates  selection  of  sorts  must  he  left  to  us.  For 
your  choice,  see  catalogue. 

10  Apple  trees,  5  sorts. .$1.00  5  Pear  trees,  5  sorts.$l,00 

5  Cherry  “  5  “  1.00  8  Peach  ",  4  “  1.00 

10  Grape-vines,  5  “  1.00  25  Raspberries, 5  “  1.00 

12  Plants  of  Gregg  Raspberry,  largest  out .  1.00 

80  Crescent  Strawberry,  wonderfully  productive .  1.00 

20  Sliarpless  Strawberry,  immensely  large .  1.00 

100  Hardy  Catalpa . $1.00  50  Sweet  Chestnut _  1.00 

Hundreds  of  other  tilings  cheap.  Send  for  catalogue,  free. 
26tli  year.  400  acres,  15  greenhouses. 

STORRS,  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Paiuesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 
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“THEl  CANDEE” 

“SNOW-PROOF  ARCTIC” 

The  improvement  consists  of  an  extension  of  the  vamp 
backward,  inside  of  the  quarter,  to  a  point  where  the  exten¬ 
sion  will  form  a  close  joint  with  the  lining  of  the  counter 
when  buckled  on  the  foot,  whereby  a  perfectly  snow-proof 
Arctic  is  obtained,  as  per  diagram. 


Candee  Patent  Snow-Proof  Arctic. 

All  the  Candee  Arctics  are  of  this  style,  and  their  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  old  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  accom¬ 
panying  cuts. 


Old  Style  of  Arctic. 

These  new  goods  are  higher  cut  than  others,  and  the 
cloth  is  carried  down  under  tbe  Rubber  foxing. 

Call  for  the,  CAIVPEE  ARCTIC.  


Assets  January  1st,  1879, 

$1,093,623.00 


AGRICULTURAL 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Capital  Stock,  -  -  .  $200,000.00 

Net  Surplus  (over  Capital,  Reserve,  etc.),  216,645.62 

The  Progress  of  a  Successful  Company. 

The  attention  of  owners  of  Farm  Property  and  Residences 
is  invited  to  the  above  Pyramid,  which  shows  the  uniform 
and  sure  growth  of  the  AGRICULTURAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  during  sixteen  of  its  26  years  of  existence.  The 
figures  represent  the  amount  set  apart  at  the  dates  given 
for  the  Protection  of  its  Policy  Holders. 

Twenty-six  years  of  patient  toil  has  made  this  the  strongest 
and  largest  Company,  doing  an  exclusive  Dwelling  Business 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  now  issues 
45,000  policies  a  year.  No  other  like  Company  can  show 
jucli  growth  and  increase. 

The  history  of  this  Company  proves  that  a  LARGE  busi¬ 
ness,  well  scattered,  managed  with  prudence,  can  be  done 
with  a  very  small  profit  from  each  risk,  and  afford 
perfect  security,  which  will  grow  stronger  every  year. 

While  nine-tenths  of  the  “  Mutual  ”  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  many  of  the  Stock  companies,  have  failed  on 
account  of  reckless  or  extravagant  management,  or  doing 
too  small  a  business,  the  OLD  AGRICULTURAL,  by 
economy,  energy,  and  prudence,  has  every  year  added  a 
substantial  amount  to  its  Assets,  for  the  indemnity  of  its 
patrons,  and  it  now  occupies  a  position  in  the  confidence  of 
the  public  second  to  none. 

From  year  to  year  it  spreads  the  base  of  its  Pyramid  and 
gains  strength. 


R.H.MACY&C0. 

14th  STREET  AND  6th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 

LA  FORGE  KID  GLOVES,  IN  OPERA  AND  STREET 
SHADES. 

WE  LEAD  IN 

BLACK  SILKS 

AND  BLACK  DRESS  GOODS. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  LOWER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE. 

FOREIGN  NOVELTIES  RECEIVED  BY  EVERY  EURO¬ 
PEAN  STEAMER. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  SPECIAL 
CARE.  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 

R.H.MACY&C0. 

AHEAD  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  very  best 
|  B'ljA  fresli  goods  direct  from  the  importers  at 
B  fanwa  half  tne  usual  cost.  Best  plan  to  Club 
Agents  aud  large  buyers.  All  express 
charges  paid.  Quality  guaranteed.  New  terms  free. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  4235.  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Hiss" 

LIQUIDPAINTS 

Are  the  purest,  finest,  richest,  most  durable  and  economical 
paints  ever  made  for  structural  purposes.  See  editorial 
article  in  April  No.,  !S79,  of  Am.  Agriculturist.  Samples  of 
colors  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  by  mail. 

H.  W.  JOHNS’  M’f’g  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N. Y. 

Toes  Protruding*! 

Soiled  Stockings  ! 

SHOE  KILLS  DOUBLE  IN  AMOUNT 
WHAT  THEY  NEED  BE. 

All  these  ills  prevented  by  purchasing  for  children’s  wear 
either  the  ^A.S.T.C;) 

BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  or  SILVER 

TIPPED  SHOES. 


THE  “OLD  RELIABLE” 

UNIVERSAL 

Clothes  Wringer, 


Improved  with  Rowell’s  Double  Cog-Wheels  on  botli  ends 
of  each  roll. 

Over  500,000  Sold! 

And  now  in  use,  giving  “  Universal  ”  satisfaction. 

EVERY  WRINGER  WARRANTED. 

lie  sure  aud  inquire  for  the  “  Universal.” 

Sold  l>y  tlie  Principal  Jobbers  in  Ilardwane  and 
House-Furnisbing  Goods  everywhere. 

S37~  Special  rates  given  for  export. 

Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 

32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


HoOse- 

URNISHINCI 

Storks. 


BEST  IS  CHEAPEST  THOUGH  IT  MAY  COST  A  LITTLE  MORE! 

LEWIS’  CONDENSED 

BAKING 
POWDER 

Mate  from  Refine!  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Becommended  by  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Board  of  Health,  and  by  the  first 
chemists  in  the  United  States. 

We  will  pay  $1000.00  for  any  ALUM  or  other 
adulteration  found  in  this  Powder. 

A  Pound  can  be  mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of*  GO  cents* 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

GEO.  T.  LEWIS  &,  MENZIES  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

JOSEPH  Cl  LLOII'S 
**  STEELr  PENS.  | 

THE  FAYORTTE  NUMBERS,  303,404, 332,351, 170, 

-  ANDRIS  OTHER  STYLES 

SOLD  by  ALL  DEALERS  throughout  the  WORLD 
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AN  ELEGANT  IMPORTED 

OLE  BULL  VIOLIN 

C3/ '  For  only  $3.50.  ^3 

With  Violin  Box, 
Bow,  Ebony  Beys, 
t  and  Italian  Strings. 


Imported  Violin  for  80  9mall  a  sum  never  before  offered.  We  have  just 
bougrht  at  auction  sale  of  one  of  the  largest  musical  instrument  firms 
in  Germany,  300  dozen  genuine  Ole  Bull  'Violins.  These 
Violins  have  never  retailed  for  less  than  $10  to  $12  each,  and  are  justly 
celebrated  for  their  rare  combination  of  mathematical  and  acoustic 
properties,  as  the  minutest  gradation  of  tone  can  be  produced;  hence 
the  brilliancy  of  tone  for  which  they  are  noted.  On  the  .receipt  of 
only  $3.50,  we  will  send  to  any  reader  of  this  paper  one  of  these 
Violins.  ®r  Warranted  a  genuine  Ole  Bull. 

Packed  carefully  in  a  nice  Violin  box,  with  bow,  &c.,  &c.,  all  in  the 
most  complete  order;  and  for  ONLY  50  CENTS  EXTRA,  will  send  a 
Complete  Teacher  for  the  Violin,  with  400  pieces  of  choice 
selected  music.  This  opportunity  to  getan  elegant  Ole  Bull 
"Violin,  with  box  and  bow,  for  less  than  it  cost  to  make  the  Violin 
alone,  will  never  offer  again,  and  it  is  the  GREATEST 
BARGAIN  EVER  KNOWN.  To  every  one  sending 
cash  with  order  we  give  in  place  of  the  regular  bow  ono  with  a  BEAU¬ 
TIFUL  WHITE  IVORY  FROG.  This  bow  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
wo  havo  in  stock,  of  extra  length,  and  retails  for  $1.50.  In  fact  no  ex¬ 
pense  has  been  spared  on  this  magnificent  offer.  The  Ole 
Bull  Violin  is  all  and  more  than  we  claim  tor  it. 

Calthorp,  Texas. —  /  received  the  Ole  Bull  Violin  in  perfect  order,  and 
am  highly  please  d,  it  being  SO  MUCH  BETTE  R  than  I  expected."  J. 
F.  COLLIER.  Oakland,  Penn. —  “TAe  Ole  Bull  Violin  far  surpassed  my 
expectations.  Enclosed  find  order  for  another.'1  W.  J.  Rosenberger. 

Orders  invariably  filled  the  day  received,  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  1,000  pieces  of  popular  music  for  Violin,  Flute,  or  Comet,  by 
mail,  only  $1.  Send  stamp  for  20-page  illustrated  catalogue  ot 
foreign  musical  instruments.  Address  Charles  W«  Story, 
90  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

WE  H.  CARSON, 

GARDEN  &  FIELD  SEEDS, 

125  CHAMBERS  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 

Catalogues  free. 

World's  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids’  and  Cripples’ 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only, 
in  or  out-doors.  Comfort,  durability, 
and  ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Pat¬ 
entee  and  Maker  of  the  “  Roiling 
Chairs  ”  pushed  about  at  the  Centennial. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
and  mention  American  Agriculturist.. 

HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  33  Platt  St.,  New  York. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
with  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  and  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MOUSE,  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WE 

SEND 

FREE. 


Our  complete  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Reci¬ 
tations,  Dialogues,  Home  Amusements, 
Theatricals,  Composition-Writing.  Ready 
Reckoners,  Receipt  and  Cook  Books,  Let¬ 
ter  Writers,  Riddles,  Games  and  Puzzles; 
Etiquette,  Checkers  and  Chess,  Gardening, 
Ready-made  Speeches,  Debating,  Masonic 
Books,  etc. 

DICK  die  FITZGERALD,  Pub’rs, 
18  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


THE 

HARTFORD  AUTOMATIC 

PUMP. 

■Water  Driven  to  any  Hight 
and  Distance  by  Com¬ 
pressed  Air. 

CountryHouses  Supplied  Cheaply  and 
Certainly  for  Bath  Rooms,  Water  Closets,  Hot  and  Cold 
Water  Faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  Fresli  Water  for  Stock  on  Farms. 

The  best  Pump  for  Irrigating,  supplying  Railroad  Tanks, 
and  for  Mining  purposes. 

For  Circular  and  Price-list  address 

EZRA  BROOKS, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Hartford  Automatic  Pump, 

(Successor  to  the  Hartford  Pump  Co.,) 

Cor.  Sigourney  and  Cushman  Sts.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  U.  S.  A. 


“  Good  Penmanship  is  very  desirable  in  whatever  station  of  life  you  are  placed,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  the 
system  of  American  penmanship  introduced  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Gaskell,  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  United  States,  is  very 
popular  in  London,  and  is  used  in  many  of  the  leading  commercial  houses.  It  is  called  ‘  Gaskell’s  Compendium,’ and  is 
simpler  and  more  easily  learned,  and  may  he  written  with  greater  ease  and  rapidity,  than  any  of  the  old  Btyles.  Triibner 
&  Co.,  Booksellers,  57  &  59  LudgateHill,  have  it  for  sale.”—  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  London,  England. 

“  The  salient  advantages  ol  Gaskell’s  system  are  its  legibility,  rapidity  and  beauty.  There  is  no  style  of  writing,  plain 
or  ornamental,  business  or  epistolary,  for  lady  or  gentleman,  which  is  not  included  in  this  admirable  system.  And  we 
think  that  if  anything  at  all  could  tire  an  indifferent  writer  whith  a  desire  to  become  an  expert  and  elegant  penman,  an 
inspection  of  Mr.  Gaskell’s  system  would  do  so  .—New  York  Daily  Witness. 


THIS  SYSTEM  has  been  prepared  expressly  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
desiring  to  change  their  present  handwriting  to  a  more  Easv  and 
Beautiful  style,  by  home  or  office  practice,  without  a  teacher. 

It  i3  the  only  American  system  used  in  the  commercial  offices  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Eng.,  and  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

GASKELL’S  COMPENDIUM 

CONSISTS  OP 

Business,  Ladies’,  and  Ornamental  Penmanship, 
in  all  varieties :  Movement  Exercises,  Alphabets, 
Ledger  Headings,  Bills,  Model  Signatures,  Corre¬ 
sponding  Styles,  Album  Work,  Card- Writing,  Pen- 
Drawing  and  Shading,  German  Text,  Old  English, 
Off-Haml  Flourishing,  <fcc.,  &c. 

All  the  above  are  in  the  form  of  written  and  other  pen-exercises,  and 
accompanied  with  a  small  Book  op  Instructions,  giving  a  complete 
analysis  of  every  capital  and  small  letter,  with  full  directions  for  Position, 
Pen-holding  and  Movement. 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  THOSE  USING  IT. 

Having  had  a  sale  of  over  75,000,  ample  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
testing  its  value.  For  the  past  year  we  have  given  in  eacli  number  of 
Scribner’s  Monthly  and  St.  Nicholas  a  full  page,  showing  the  im¬ 
provement  of  those  using  it,  as  received  from  month  to  month.  The 
following  have  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  system,  school,  or 
teacher.  They  are  perfect  reproductions  of  the  original  writing. 

j  Old  Style: 


New  Style : 


Mr.  Dennis  is  now  teacher  of  penmanship  In  Wright’s 
Business  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Old  Style: 


New  Style: 


P.  B.  Hardin  is  at  present  teaching  penmanship  In 
Kentucky,  and  is  highly  commended  by  leading  journals, 
both  as  a  finished  writer  and  a  successful  instructor. 
His  post-office  address  is  Union  Star,  Ky. 


Mr.  Crouse's  post-office  address  is  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


Old  Style: 


Mr.  Reeves'  beautiful  handwriting  has  been  the  means 
of  advancing  him  to  good  business  positions.  He  is  at 
present  employed  in  the  General  Passenger  and  Ticket 
Office  of  the  Canada  Southern  Railway  Lines,  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  He  is  one  of  the  most  expert  writers  in  theLnited 
States. 


GASKELL’S  COMPENDIUM  COMPLETE  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  fully  prepaid,  for  ONE  DOL¬ 
LAR,  Please  address  us'  in  your  own  handwriting,  so  that,  if  necessary,  we  may  give  special  directions  by  letter.  Re¬ 
gistered  Letters  and  Money  Orders  at  our  risk.  Address 

GEORGE  A.  GASKELL,  Principal  Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  Manchester,  IV.  H. 

Remember  all  letters  are  promptly  answered.  If  you  do  not  get  immediate  returns,  please  write  kgain,  and  we 
will  see  where  the  fault  lies. 

***  Descriptive  Circulars ,  addressed  in  our  own  hand,  free  to  all  desiring  full  particulars  of  the  Compendium,  with  a 
specimen  of  our  off-hand  Penmanship. 


1879. 


LEVEL  TREAD 
HORSE  POWERS. 

Awarded  a  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR,  at  the 
International  Exposition. 

HEEBNEIl’S  IMPROVED 

Level  Tread  Railway  Horse 
Rower  and  Speed  Regulator. 


Wo  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  Power  Thresher  and 
Cleaner  that  will  do  as  much  work  with  less  labor  lor  the 
horse  than  our  Patent  Level  Tread  Power  and  Giant 
Thresher  and  Cleaner  will  do.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

HEEBKEK  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont  Co.,  Pa. 


RAGAN’S  CIDER  PRESS. 


Capacity  25  to  SO  bar¬ 
rels  per  day ;  easily 
worked ;  very  com¬ 
pact  ;  of  immense 
power.  Not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order.  Gives 
universal  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  onlv  bv 
EWALD  OVER, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

(Send  for  Circular.)  _■ 
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GOOD  EVERYWHERE — WANTED  JL3Y  EVERYBODY. 


The  American  Agriculturist  is  a  large,  beautiful  Journal,  containing  40  large 
pages  and  upward  in  each  number,  and  a  newly  Illustrated  Cover  on  each 
paper.  Every  number  contains  from  50  to  lOO  new  Engravings,  de¬ 
scribing  a  great  variety  of  labor-saving,  labor-helping  devices  and  household 
economies,  animals,  plants,  flowers,  with  many  pleasing  pictures,  etc.  In  this 
respect  it  surpasses,  by  far,  all  other  like  journals,  and  is  wanted  everywhere, 
in  Country,  Village  and  City,  no  matter  how  many  other  journals  are  taken. 
Its  pages  are  filled  with  useful ,  practical,  reliable  information  for  all  classes. 


old  and  young.  Its  constant  exposures  of  Humbugs  and  swindling  schemes 
are  invaluable  everywhere.  It  admits  no  medical  advertisements,  and  no 
untrustworthy  advertisers.  It  is  Edited  and  Illustrated  with  great  care  and 
labor,  and  at  large  expense.  It  has  been  published  continuously  for  38 
Years.  Its  immense  circulation  enables  the  Publishers  to  issue  it  at  very  low 
rates,  and  to  deal  liberally  with  subscribers  in  the  way  of  premiums,  etc. 
Taking  into  account  its  size,  its  reliability,  its  beauty,  its  REAL  VALUE, 
it  is  the  CHEAPEST  JOURNAL  IN  T1IE  WORLD ! 


TWELVE  HUNDRED  SPLENDID  PREMIUMS. 


FOR  ALL  SUBSCRIBERS 


FROM  NOW  to  the  END  OF  1880 


:i 


Books,  Valuable  Articles  for  Use  on  the  Farm,  in  the  G-arden  and  Household,  and  for 
Personal  Comfort  and  Convenience.  Just  the  Things  for  Old  or  Young,  Rich  or  Poor. 


For  ONE’S  OWN  USE, 

For  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS, 

For  PRESENTS  to  FRIENDS, 

For  WEDDING  GIFTS,  etc. 

Easily  Secured  by  Every  Reader  with  Little  Labor,  and  often 


FREE  OF  COST. 


The  Publishers  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  perfected  arrangements  with  leading  Manufacturers  and 
Wholesale  Dealers,  whereby  they  have  secured  a  large,  attractive  and  really  valuable  assortment  of  articles  to  offer  as 
Premiums  for  subscriptions  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  otherwise.  These  are  useful  and  ornamental,  and  all  desirable. 


EVERY  ARTICLE  FIRST  CLASS,  and  GUARANTEED  AS  DESCRIBED. 


See  Descriptions  and  Illustrations  of  the  Premium  Articles  on  pages  411  to  440  following.  These  articles  are  offered  : 
FIRST,  as  Premiums  or  PRESENTS  to  new  or  old  Subscribers  who  induce  one,  two,  three,  or  more  others,  of  their 
friends  or  neighbors,  to  become  Readers  of  this  Journal.  See  “  Presents,”  below.  Also  see  “  A  General  Premium,”  below. 
SECOND,  on  special  low  terms  to  all  subscribers  in  connection  with  their  own  subscriptions.  (See  particulars  on  next  page. ) 
T  US  RD, — Many  of  the  articles  are  offered  at  regular  prices  to  our  Friends  who  may  wish  to  secure  such  articles,  of 
guaranteed  quality,  from  a  trustworthy  source,  and  in  many  instances  through  the  convenience  of  the  Mail. 


— -  AS  PRESENTS.  | - 

Every  one  sending  a  new  subscriber,  or  a  club 
of  new  and  old  subscribers,  will  be  entitled  to  a 
PRESENT  of  one  or  more  good  articles,  or  Books. 
See  offers  in  the  descriptions,  pages  411  to  440. 

Boat  it  ¥*;tys. — Sending  only  five  names  at  the  regular  price  ($1.50 
each),  secures  almost  anything  offered  worth  §3.50  to  §4.00.  Sending 
only  three  names,  gets  $2.00  worth  free.  Sending  a  dozen  names,  gets 
many  desired  articles  worth  §10.00  or  more,  or  §13.00  worth  of 
Good  Books,  and  so  on.  See  “  A  Good  IStisincss,”  below. 


|  BEGIN  AT  ONCE. 


The  Premiums  are  for  Volume  3D  (all  of  1880).  Bast 
all  New  subscribers  are  entered  sat  once  in  the  Mail  Books 
for  1880,  and  receive  any  papers  issued  in  1879,  after  the 
names  come  to  hand,  without  extra  charge.  This 
applies  to  all  New  subscribers,  including  premium  names. 

From  QHftcrent  E*ost  Offices.— The  names  in  any  Premium  List, 
may  be  from  one  or  a  dozen  different  Post  Offices,  if  sent  by  the  same  person. 


[A  GOOD  BUSINESS.— ‘While  every  subscriber  can  collect,  in  bis  own  vicinity,  two,  five,  ten,  twenty,  and  one  hundred  or  more  premium  names,  as  many  have  done, 
many  others  can  pursue  canvassing  as  a  good  and  profitable  Business,  receive  the  premium  articles,  and  sell  them  for  cash,  as  they  are  all  good,  popular,  and  readily  saleable.] 

A  GENERAL  PREMIUM.  (For  Subscribers  at  Club  Rates.)  — In  the  Descriptions,  each  premium  is  offered  for  a  stated  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  at  the  regular  single  subscription  price  of  $1.50  each.  BUT,  Anyone  sending  in  from  ten  to  filly  subscriptions  at  the  lowest  Club  rate, 
may  select  from  pages  411  to  410  any  Premium  Articles  or  Books  desired  to  the  amount  of*  13  cent*  for  each  name'  sent  at  $1.  (No  names  will  be 
received  at  this  rate  unless  at  least  ten  are  sent  by  the  same  person.  The  mode  of  delivery  and  postage  (if  any)  is  stated  in  the  descriptions. 

Any  one  sending  above  50  such  names,  may  select  premium  articles  or  books  to  the  amount  of  15  cents  for  each  name.  (No  combination  of 
lists  or  transferring  of  names  to  other  lists  allowed  under  these  two  offers.) 


See  the  next  page  for  directions  as  to  Remittances,  Specimen  Copies,  How  Premiums  are  Forwarded,  etc. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


READ  THESE  GENERAL 

Premium  Regulations: 

1st.  Send  subscriptions  as  fast  as  gathered  (with 
the  exact  money),  that  the  Subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  Journal  at  once,  and  take  your  own 
time  to  complete  your  list  and  select  your  prem¬ 
ium.  You  can  have  all  the  time  desired  up  to  June, 

1880 _ 2d.  Old  and  new  subscribers  all  count  in 

Premium  Clubs  of  two  or  more  names,  but  a  portion 
at  least  should  be  new  names  ;  it  is  partly  to  get 

these,  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers _ 3d. 

Premium  clubs  may  be  from  any  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  Post-Offices,  if  all  are  gathered  and  sent  by  thi 

same  person _ 4th.  A  Specimen  Number  will  be 

supplied  free,  when  needed  for  canvassing,  but  extra 
numbers  are  expensive,  and  should  be  used  careful¬ 
ly  and  economically,  and  where  they  will  tell.  Other 
specimen  numbers  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  can¬ 
vassers  only,  on  receipt  of  two  3-cent  stamps  for 
each  copy.  The  regular  price  is  15  cents  per  number 

ggp”  Subscriptions  Count  in  One 
Premium  I.ist  ONLY. — To  meet  the  va¬ 
ried  wants  and  circumstances  of  our  Friends,  the 
premiums  are  offered  in  different  ways — to  indi¬ 
viduals  and  clubs.  Of  course  no  subscription 
can  count  more  than  once  for  any  premiums  :  or  be 
counted  for  any  premium,  when  articles  or  Books 
are  taken  with  subscriptions,  at  lower  prices  as 
offered  on  this  page. 

Welivei-ing  tine  Prenainwis :  —  All 

mailable  premium  articles  will  be  delivered  free  at 
the  Office,  345  Broadway ,  or  be  forwarded  by  mail, 
post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Territories  when  no  postage  is  specified,  or  on 
on  receipt  of  the  postage,  when  any  amount 
is  stated.  Unmailable  articles  will  be  forwarded 
by  freight,  express,  or  otherwise,  as  desired 
by  each  recipient,  the  carriage  to  be  paid  by 
the  recipient.  The  exclusion  of  some  articles 
from  foreign  mails,  and  the  varying  duties  or  Cus¬ 
tom  charges  upon  others,  preclude  any  general  rule 
for  foreign  lands.  To  British  America, 
the  postage  to  be  prepaid  on  Premiums  is  the  same 
as  in  the  United  States,  but  articles  subject  to  Cus¬ 
tom  duties,  can  not  be  mailed  across  the  line,  nor 
those  weighing  over  8  ounces.  We  will  make  all 
possible  efforts  to  accommodate  our  foreign  readers. 

Low  Express  Charges.-On  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  are  to  be  forwarded  by  express  or  freight, 
the  charges  will  usually  be  moderate.  The  cost  in 
any  particular  case  can  be  best  learned  at  the  ex¬ 
press  or  freight  office  nearest  one’s  own  residence. 

Articles  Wanted  at  a  Betinite 
Time,  for  Premiums  or  otherwise,  should  be 
secured  long  enough  in  advance  to  allow  for  acci¬ 
dental  delays  in  transportation,  etc.  Remember  : 
that,  as  the  Holidays  approach  there  will  be  an  im¬ 
mense  pressure  upon  manufacturers  and  dealers; 
also  upon  Express  and  Railway  Companies.  Also  : 
that  when  any  articles  happen  to  be  in  large  popu¬ 
lar  demand,  the  stock  manufactured  may  some¬ 
times  be  temporarily  exhausted.  When  we  know 
in  advance  just  what  is  wanted,  we  can  have  it  ready. 

“  Registering  ”  Premium  Articles 
Mailed. — Every  mailable  article,  of  any  class, 
can  now  be  “  Registered  ”  at  the  Post  Office.  The 
uniform  charge  for  registering  any  parcel,  from 
half  an  ounce  up  to  four  pounds,  is  ten  cents  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  postage.  Any  one  entitled  to 
a  premium  article  to  be  sent  by  mail  can  have  it 
registered  by  sending  this  extra  10  cents.  It  will 
sometimes  secure  extra  care  and  dispatch. 

Foreign  Subscription  Rates. — The 

Subscription  Rates  of  the  American  Agriculturist  are 
the  same  everywhere,  EXCEPT  that  18  cents  per 
year  additional  for  the  extra  postage  is  required  on 
every  annual  subscription  when  this  Journal  is 
mailed  outside  of  the  United  States  or  British 
America.  With  this  exception,  and  the  matter  of  de¬ 
livery  noted  above,  the  Premium  offers  are  universal 
to  all  countries  embraced  in  the  Postal  Union. 


Tlse  Prices  For  Premiums,  as  given, 
are  the  lowest  regular  standard  rates  established  by 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers.  They  are  frequently 
lower  than  similar  articles  of  the  same  good  quality 
are  sold  for  in  many  places. 

How  to  Send  Money  : — Send  money  by 
Postal  Money  Order,  or  by  checks  or  drafts  on  New 
York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Or¬ 
ange  Judd  Company.  If  neither  of  these  is  ob¬ 
tainable,  send  the  money  by  Register  Letter,  affix¬ 
ing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry. 

HERMAN  Subscriptions  Count 
in  Premium  agists. — The  subscription  rates 
of  the  German  ( Amerikanischer  Agriculturist)  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  for  the  English  Edition,  aud  any 
Premium  List  may  consist  wholly  of  English  or 
of  German  subscriptions,  or  of  any  part  of  each. 

Some  Good  Advertisements  will  be 

found  on  pages  407  to  408  also  on  pages  441  to  446, 
and  on  three  cover  pages,  which  will  be  worth 
looking  through  for  information.  ,  This  Journal  ex¬ 
cludes  all  medical  and  all  unreliable  advertisements 
and  advertisers.  We  aim  to  admit  only  those  who 
have  both  the  ability  and  intention  to  do  just  as  they 
promise.  When  writing  to  our  Advertisers,  please 
inform  them  where  you  saw  their  announcements. 


Noteworthy  Premiums, 

[With  354  numbered  Articles,  and  847  Good 
Books  to  choose  from,  the  Reader  will  be  puzzled 
what  to  select.  (We  suggest  one  help,  viz.,  the  se¬ 
curing  of '  several  of  them.  It  is  easy  to  gather  a 
number  of  subscribers,  and  every  one  induced  to 

become  a  reader,  will  himself  be  benefited)] . 

While  all  the  Premium  Articles  are  excellent  and 
desirable,  aud  the  variety  will  meet  the  wants  of 
all  classes,  old  and  young,  everywhere,  here  are  a 
few  that  will  be  noteworthy  : 

FAMILY  BIBLE  (Pictorial)...  .No.  18 

GREAT  DICTIONARY . No.  51 

POCKET  DICTIONARY .  No.  53 

GOOD  BOOKS . Pages  412,  13,  14,  15 

24  LARGE  VOLUMES  . No.  54 

GOLD  &  SILVER  JEWELRY,  etc.,  “  1-16 

EXTRA  SILVER  WATCHES . Nos.  61-3 

FINE  SILVER-PLATED  WARE.  ‘92-114 
INDIA  RUBBER  ARTICLES.Nos.  176-186 
FARM  [&  Garden]  IMPLEMENTS  “191-217 

PUMPS,  Etc . Nos.  83-85 

PERFECT  MILK-PAIL . No.  185 

GOOD  SUIT  OF  CLOTHING  . No.  7  6-78 

COMPOUND  MICROSCOPE . No.  20 

%ST  POCKET  TELESCOPE . No.  22 

OPERA  [&  Magnifying]  GLASSES. .  .Nos.  24-26 

BAROMETERS . No.  28 

TYPE-WRITER .  No.  17 

PENS  AND  PENCILS .  Nos.  159-166 

GERMAN  STUDENT  LAMP . No.  80 

VARIOUS  CLOCKS  . Nos.  56-59 

POCKET  RUBBER  [Type]  ST  AMPS  “  31-2 

BILLIARDETTE  . No.  220 

MEERSCHAUM  PIPE,  Etc . No.  171 

NOVEL  CANE  GUN . No.  81 

For  BOYS  &  GIRLS  [Many  Things]  “218-286 

CHILD’S  WAGON  [New  Style] . No.  274 

ALBUMS . Nos.  346-7 

MULTUM  IN  PARVO  KNIFE  . No.  35 

POCKET  KNIVES  [Various] ...  .Nos.  36-49 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  [Various]  “  68-74 

r?.'-  BED  MATTRESS  [Wire] . No.  79 

SPORTSMAN’S  GOODS  [Various]  “  305-  340 

GUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS...  Nos.  317-340 
SADDLES,  HARNESS,  Bridles,  “  288-304 
VETERINARY  SCHOLARSHIP. .  .No.  348 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  do . No.  158 

GOOD  FARMS . Nos.  349-351 


MAPS  OF  U.  S., Etc. [Various]  .Nos.  352-354 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Special  Opportunity 

FOR 

ALL  Subscribers, 

(Old  or  New), 

To  obtain  valuable  Articles  and 
Books— for  use,  for  Holiday  and  other 
Presents,  etc.,  of  reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  quality,  and  at  a  LOW  PRICE, 

in  Connection  with  their  own  Renewals  or  New 
Subscriptions. 

The  Premium  articles  are  designed  to 
reward  all  our  Friends,  who  will  invite  . 
others  to  subscribe,  as  noted  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  page.  The  Following  Offers  are 
to  all  old  subscribers  renewing  for  1880, 
and  to  all  new  subscribers  sending  in 
their  own  names,  token  no  Premiums  are 
taken  on  suck  subscriptions.  The  mode 
of  delivery  (and  the  postage  when  any  is 
required),  is  stated  with  each  Article.  For 
Book  postage,  see  “  Delivery  of  Books,” 
page  412. — The  Numbers  refer  to  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  and  descriptions,  pages  411  to  440. 
$1.75  will  pay  for 

American  Agriculturist  to  the  end  of  1880,  including 
also  any  Premium  Article  numbered  as  follows : 
Nos.  168  170  184  335  330  343  348  389 

“  311  315 

OR,  any  one  of  the  BOOKS  described,  whose 
price  does  not  exceed . 50  cents. 

$‘2.00  will  pay  for 

American  Agriculturist  to  the  end  of  1880,  including 
also  any  Premium  Article  numbered  as  follows : 
Nos.  50  167  355  266  114  174  258  285 

“  135  350  262  286  352  310 

OR,  any  one  of  the  BOOKS  described,  whose 

price  does  not  exceed . . . 90  cents. 

$2.25  will  pay  for 

American  Agriculturist  to  the  end  of  1880,  including 
also  any  Premium  Article  numbered  as  follows  : 


Nos. 

24 

39 

44 

53 

64 

66 

113 

121 

U 

126 

129 

133 

141 

144 

150 

151 

152 

153* 

154 

157 

169 

175 

177 

212 

225 

u 

226 

230 

334 

236 

240 

243 

245 

246 

247 

250 

254 

256 

265 

278 

307 

312 

316 

328 

352 

OR,  any  of  the  BOOKS  described,  whose  price 
does  not  exceed . $1.30. 


$2.50  tvill  pay  for 

American  Agriculturist  to  the  end  of  1880,  including 
also  any  Premium  Article  numbered  as  follows : 


Nos. 

31 

40 

45 

46 

70 

72 

90 

107 

U 

108 

115 

119 

123 

136 

137 

148 

153 

u 

159 

163 

164 

223 

224 

231 

232 

233 

u 

241 

244 

258* 

259 

260 

263 

264 

267 

u 

287 

303 

313 

333 

334 

337 

339 

344 

l  i 

345 

354 

OR,  any  of  the  BOOKS  described,  whose  price 
does  not  exceed .  . *1.50. 


$2.75  will  pay  for 

American  Agriculturist  to  the  end  of  1880,  including 
also  any  Premium  Article  numbered  as  follows  : 


Nos. 

41 

43 

47 

48 

67 

88 

109 

117 

U 

138 

139 

145 

146 

172 

173 

178 

181 

u 

182 

185 

216 

238 

253 

257 

277 

279 

u 

281 

290 

308 

347 

OR,  any  of  the  BOOKS  described,  whose  price 
does  not  exceed .  . . $2.10. 


$8.00  will  pay  for 

American  Agriculturist  to  the  end  of  1880,  including 
also  any  Premium  Article  numbered  as  follows : 
Nos.  23  54  106  110  142  161  165  179 

“  183  210  228  237  261  335 

OR,  any  of  the  BOOKS  described,  whose  price 
docs  not  exceed .  . $2.50. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


GOLD  and  SILVER. 


Nos.  I  to  16.— Genuine  Cold  and  Sil¬ 
ver.—  Beautiful  Presents.— The  old  establishment 
of  Benedict  Brothers,  171  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  has  long 
been  most  favorably  known  as  trustworthy  dealers, 
not  only  in  Watches  (  “  Benedict’s  Time  ”  has  become  a 
household  word  throughout  the  country),  but  also  in  a 
large  variety  of  Diamonds  and  genuine  Gold  and  Silver 
articles  (they  deal  in  no  others),  from  the  smallest  Gold 
King  to  the  most  costly  Jewelry  of  all  descriptions.  In 
order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  of  our  subscribers  who 
may  desire  to  get  some  genuine  solid  Gold  and  Silver 
articles,  of  guaranteed  quality ,  for  their  own  use,  or  for 
holiday,  or  wedding,  or  other  presents,  we  have  selected 
those  named  below  for  our  premium  list.  They  will  be 
furnished  to  us  by  Messrs.  Benedict  Brothers,  which  is 
to  us,  and  will  be  to  our  readers,  ample  guarantee  as  to 
their  quality.  The  prices  named  are  the  lowest  at  which 
they  can  be  supplied,  with  very  small  profit,  by  any 
dealer.  The  Gold  articles  will  be  not  less  than  14  carats 
fine  (no  Jewelry,  to  wear  well,  is  made  finer  than  14 
carats),  and  the  Silver  of  Sterling  standard  (8  per  cent. 
better  than  coin).  The  articles  named  are  of  late  and 
beautiful  patterns,  selected  from  a  great  variety,  as  the 
most  likely  to  give  pleasure  to  the  recipients :  See  No.  9. 


No.  I  .—Cold  Locket,  exactly  the  size  of  en¬ 
graving— solid  14-carat  gold,  richly  engraved  and  very 
finely  enameled.  Arranged  for  two  pictures,  under  glass. 
Suitable  for  Lady  or  Gentleman.  Price  only  $10.35.  We 
will  present  it  for  Thirteen  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  and 
send  it  paid  by  Registered  Mail. 


No.  1.— Locket. 


No.  2.— Cross. 


No.  2.— Roman  Cold  Cross. — Solid  14- 
carat  gold.  Beautifully  beveled  edges.  Ornamented  with 
Etruscan  work.  Exact  size  shown  by  engraving.  Price 
only  $8.75.  This  will  be  presented  for  Eleven  subscribers 
at  $1.50  each,  and  sent  in  Registered  Mail  post-paid. 

No.  3.— Watch  Charm—1 Of  14-carat  solid  gold. 
This  is  a  beautiful  shrill-toned 
Whistle.  Price,  $3.00.  This 
will  be  presented  post-paid  for 
4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  3. 


No.  4. —  Compass 

Charm.— A  very  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental  Watch 
Charm.  14-carat  gold  case,  with 
strong  glass  front,  with  accurate 
and  sensitive  needle.  Price, 
$5.75.  We  present  it  for  Seven 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 
[Mailed  free  and  Registered], 


No.  4- 

Watch  Charm. 


No.  5.— Shawl  or  Lace  Pin. 

No.  5.— Shawl  or  Lace  Pin.— This  is  solid 
Roman  gold,  14-carat,  richly  ornamented  with  bright 
raised  work  ;  very  fashionable  now.  Price  -$7.25.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  Nine  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  (Registered). 

No.  6.— Sash  Pin.— (is  also  called  Bib  or  Baby 
Pin.)  Same  quality  and 
workmanship  as  the  Lace 
Pin  above;  solid  14-carat 
gold.  Price  only  $3.00. 

Presented  and  sent  in  No'  6-~ Sasl‘  Tin- 

Registered  Mail  for  Pour  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  7.— Ladies’  Brooch— Solid  Gold. 


No.  8.— Pair  of  Ear-rings— Solid  Gold. 


No.  7—  Ladies'  Brooch.— This  is  a  new  and 
beautiful  Present.  The  engraving  gives  the  exact  size 
and  pattern.  It  is  of  solid  14-caret  gold,  of  the  best 
workmanship,  finely  enameled  and  ornamented  with  two 
pearls.  It  has  the  improved  catch  or  hook  at  the  back 
for  attaching  a  watch  chain  when  desired.  It  is  the  most 
acceptable  Brooch  \ve  have  seen  for  the  cost,  which  is 
only  $9.  We  will  present  tills,  and  send  it  safely  in 
Registered  Mail  lor  Eleven  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  8.— Pair  of  Cold  Ear-rings,  of  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  quality,  pattern,  workmanship,  (with  pearl  or¬ 
naments,  etc..)  as  the  Brooch  above  described.  Price  of 
the  pair  only  $8.  We  will  present  this  pair  for  Ten 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  and  send  in  Registered  Mail. 

No.  9.— Ladies’  Set,  consists  of  both  Brooch 
and  Ear-rings,  above  described,  making  a  complete  and 
desirable  Set  for  only  $17.  We  will  send  this  Set  for  a 
club  of  Eighteen  subscribers  at  $1.50  each.— Note  that 
these  are  not  the  common  5  to  10-caret  gold,  often  sold, 
but  of  the  best  14-caret  quality  made  by  the  first  class 
Jewelers.  This  applies  to  all  gold  articles,  Nos.  1  to  16. 


No.  I  O.— Seal  Ring.— Solid  14-caratgold,  richly 
engraved  Shank,  with  fine  Bloodstone,  or  with  any  col¬ 
or  of  Onyx  the  recipient  may  prefer.  Send  exact  size  of 
finger  by  an  old  cheap  ring,  or  bent  wire,  or  a  hole 


No.  10.— Seal  Ring.  No.  11.— Band  Ring. 


cut  in  a  card.  Price,  only  $8.50.  We  will  present  this 
choice  Ring  for  Eleven  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  and 
send  it  iree  in  Registered  Mail. —A  very  Beautiful  Present. 

No.  I  I  .—  Band  Ring.— Solid  14-carat  gold, 
richly  engraved,  as  partly  indicated  in  the  cut.  (Send 
size  wanted,  as  above.)  Price  only  $4.  Presented  for 
Six  subscribers  at  $1.50  each.  [Sent  Registered  by  mail.] 


No.  12.  — Napkin  Ring,  of  solid  Sterling 
Silver,  heavy  and  richly  engraved.  Size  and  pattern 
shown  in  cut.  A  beautiful  present.  Price  $3.00. 
Sent  post-paid,  for  Four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  12.— Napkin  Ring— Made  of  Solid  Sterling  Silver. 
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No.  I  3.— Cent’s  Scarf  Pin.—' Thisis  14-carat 
solid  gold.  Exacj;  s 
cut.  Finely  engraved 
Price,  $S.  A  really 
tide;  solid  and  hea 
present  this  for  T 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  i 
post-paid  and  Regist 

No.  I  4.— Pair  » 

Buttons.— Solid  ] 
size  is  shown  in  engi 
choice  of  either  plai 


No.  14.— Cuff  Buttons— [Jf-incli]. 

polished  gold.  Price,  only  $S.  We 
will  present  a  pair  of  these  for  Ten 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  send¬ 
ing  them  Registered  and  prepaid. 


No.  I  5.— One  Set  (3)  Cold  Studs  . — 14-car¬ 
at,  solid;  either  spiral  or  button  backs  indicated  in  engrav¬ 
ing,  as  desired.  A  choice  given  of  either  polished  or  Ro¬ 
man  gold.  Price  of  three,  in  either  style,  $5.  We  pre¬ 
sent  the  set  (3)  for  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each.  Sent  Registered  and  post-paid. 


No.  16.— Collar  Button.— 

Solid  14-carat  gold.  You  can  have  your 
choice  of  either  Roman  or  polished  gold. 

Price,  $2.50.  Presented  for  Four  subscrip-  No.  16.— Coi¬ 
tions,  at  $1.50  each.  [Mailed  post-paid.]  '«>'  Button. 


[This  shows  only  the  Machinery  of  the  Type-writer.— 
The  Table,  Cover,  etc.,  are  omitted  to  save  space.] 


No.  I  7. -The  Perfected  Type-Writer, 

is  well  so  called.  One  sits  upright  before  a  key-board, 
each  key  having  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  figure,  or 
punctuation  mark,  and  by  simply  touching  the  desired 
letters  with  the  fingers,  the  writing  is  done  in  regular, 
plain  printing,  clear  and  distinct,  and  with  great  rapidity 
—  on  two  or  more  sheets,  if  copies  are  desired  for  pres¬ 
ervation.  The  paper  moves  along  automatically  with 
every  letter  touched.  It  is  useful  for  all  kinds  of  writing, 
letters,  etc.,  etc.  Every  one  should  send  to  Fairbanks  & 
Co.,  311  Broadway,  New  York,  for  a  full  description.  We 
offer  the  No.  1  Type-Writer,  price  $100,  complete,  on 
table,  etc.,  to  any  one  sending  us  95  subscriptions  to  the 
American  Agriadturist,  at  $1.50  each,  or  we  will  supply 
one  at  the  price  named.  Freight  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 

Two  other  styles  of  Type-Writers  are  made,  as  will 
be  seen  described  in  the  circulars  obtained  from  Fair¬ 
banks  &  Co.  We  will  present  either  of  the  other  Type- 
Writers,  for  a  proportionate  number  of  subscribers. 
This  instrument  offers  a  far  more  promising  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood  by  a  lady,  than  a  piano,  or  any 
other  implement.  Most  of  the  letters  of  this  office  are 
now  written  on  this  machine.  An  experienced  writer 
will  print  off  a  letter  about  as  fast  as  it  can  he  dictated 
to  him,  and  its  rapid  use  is  learned  in  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  time  required  to  play  the  piano  passably  well. 
Many  Young  Ladies  ought  to  secure  this  premium 
for  use,  by  raising  a  club  of  95  subscribers,  which 
will  not  be  difficult.  Some  ladies  have  each  secured 
that  many  subscribers  for  us  in  a  very  few  days. 
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847 

GOOD  BOOKS 

I  For  all  Classes  and  all  Ages.  | 


Select,  Choice  New  Books,  fresh  from  the 
best  Publishers.  (Not  one  hook  from  any¬ 
body’s  stale  stock  or  unpopular  editions.) 


FREE :  Also  on  liberal  Terms  with 


Siscrittims  to  American  Agriculturist, 

As  PREMIUMS  and  OTHERWISE. 


For  offers  to  single  OLD  and  NEW  Sub¬ 
scribers,  see  page  358.  For  Subscribers  at 
Club  Hates,  see  “General  Premium,”  p.  357. 


PREMIUM  OFFERS  : — To  those  who 
procure  and  send  in  NEW  Subscribers,  at  the 
regular  Subscription  Rates  of  $1.50  each ,  we 
will  PRESENT  any  of  the  Books  described  on 
this  and  on  the  next  three  pages,  as  follows  : 

ROOKS  GIVEN' : 

For  One  Subscriber,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $0.75 

For  Two  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $1.50 

For  Three  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $2.25 

For  Four  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $3.20 

For  Five  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $4.10 

For  Six  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $5.00 

For  TEN  Subscribers,  Books  to  amount  of 

TEN  »OLLAR§. 

And  another  One  Dollar’s  Worth,  for 
EACH  Subscription  above  Ten  at  $1.50— 

if  they  are  collected  and  forwarded  by  the  same  person. 

8  8  8  1 


DELIVERY  OF  BOOKS.— All  Books 
for  Premiums  or  otherwise  will  be  delivered  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  245  Broadway  ; 

OR  they  will  be  packed  and  forwarded  to  any 
address,  by  express  or  otherwise  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired,  the  receiver  to  pay  the  charges  of  carriage; 

OR  they  will  be  Mailed  post-paid  to  any  part  of 
United  States  or  British  America,  if  the  postage 
money  be  sent  to  us  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  for  each 
dollar’s  worth  of  Books.  (Postage  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Postal  Union  costs  about  14  cents  on 
each  dollar’s  worth.  Recent  British  Books,  repub¬ 
lished  here,  can  not  be  sent  to  British  countries.) 

-v.A  N.  R. — Aside  from,  the  above ,  any  of  the 
following  Books  will  be  forwarded ,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price  named  for  each. 

Standard  Literature. 

diaries  Dickens’  Complete  Works. 


Nicholas  Nic.kleby. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop. 
Dombey  &  Son. 

Oliver  Twist. 

David  Copperfield. 
American  Notes  and  Pic¬ 
tures  from  Italy. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
Bleak  House. 

Our  Mutual  Friend. 
Uncommercial  Traveller. 


Bnrnaby  Radge. 
Sketches. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

Great  Expectations. 
Christmas  Stories. 

Hard  Times. 

Little  Dorritt. 

Pickwick  Papers. 

Master  Hit mphrey’s  Clock 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood. 


Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.’s  Globe  Edition. — 15  vols.; 
printed  on  good  paper,  large  type  ;  55  steel  engravings, 
by  Darley  &  Gilbert ;  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price, 
per  vol.,  $1.00,  or  $15.00  per  set. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.’s  Popular  Library  Edition. — 
Comprete  in  6  vols.  ;  handsomely  printed,  clear  type  ; 


cloth  binding  ;  uniform  with  Library  Edition  Waverly 
Novels;  illustrated  with  32  steel  engravings  and  steel 
portrait  of  the  author.  Price,  per  set,  $10.50. 

Porter  &  Coates’  Author's  Edition. —Complete  in 
14  vols. ;  printed  in  large  type,  with  a  portrait  of  the  au¬ 
thor  on  steel,  and  eight  illustrations  by  Cruikshank,  Fil- 
des,  Eytinge,  and  others,  in  each  volume.  Bound  in 
cloth,  extra  black  and  gold.  Price,  per  vol.,  $1.00,  or 
$14.00  per  set. 


Complete  Works  of  Washington  Irving. 

— G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons’  “People’s  Edition.”  10  mo., 
from  new  stereotype  plates,  neatly  bound  in  cloth : 

Rracebridge  Hall. 

Wolfert’s  Roost. 

Sketch-Book. 


Traveller. 

Knickerbocker. 

Crayon  Miscellany. 

Goldsmith. 

Alhambra. 

Life  and  Letters,  3  vols. 
Price  per  volume,  $1.25.  26  volumes,  $32.50. 


Columbus,  3  vcls. 
Astoria. 

Bonneville. 
Mahomet,  2  vols. 
Granada. 
Salmagundi. 
Spanish  Papers. 
Washington,  5  vols. 


The  Waverly  Novels.  —  (Sir  Walter  Scott’s 


Works.) 

Waverly. 

Antiquary. 

Black  Dwarf  and  Old 
Mortality. 

Bride  of  Lammcrmoor. 
A  Legend  of  Montrose. 
Monastery. 

Kenilworth. 

Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
Quentin  Dnrward. 
Red-gnu  ntlet. 
Woodstock. 

Anne  of  Geierstein. 


Castle  Dangerous. 

Guv  Matinering. 

Rob  Roy. 

Heart  of  Midlothian. 
Ivanhoe. 

Abbott. 

Pirate. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

St.  Ronan's  Well. 
Betrothed  and  Talisman. 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
Count  Robert,  of  Paris. 
Chronicles  of  Canongate. 


Porter  &  Coates’  Household  Edition. — 23  Vols., 
large,  clear  type,  substantially  bound  in  cloth.  Price  per 
vol.,  $1.00,  or  $23.00  for  the  entire  set. 

Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co’s.  Globe  Edition,  complete, 
in  13  vols.,  strong  cloth  binding,  clear  type  and  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Price  per  vol.,  $1.00,  or  $13.00  for  the  set. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co’s.  Library  Edition.— Complete  in 
6  vols.,  hound  in  cloth,  and  handsomely  printed  ;  illus¬ 
trated  with  steel  and  wood  engravings,  Price  of  all  the 
above  Waverly  Novels,  complete  in  set  of  G  vols..  $10.50. 


Fenimere  Cojper’s  Complete 


The  Pilot. 

The  Deer  Slayer. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
The  Prairie. 

Wept  of  Wishton-Wish. 
The  Bravo. 

The  Two  Admirals. 
Miles  Wallingford. 

Oak  Openings. 

The  Chain  Bearer. 

The  Crater. 

Home  as  Found. 

The  Headsman. 

The  Sea  Lions. 

The  Monikins. 

The  Ways  of  the  Hour. 


James 
Works. 

The  Spy. 

Red  Rover. 

The  Pathfinder. 

The  Pioneers. 

Lionel  Lincoln. 

The  Waterwitch. 

Mercedes  of  Castile. 

Afloat  and  Ashore. 

Wing  and  Wing. 

Satanstoe. 

The  Red-skins. 

Homeward  Bound. 

Heidenmaucr. 

Jack  Tier. 

Wyandotte. 

Precaution. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.’s  New  Library  Edition. — Com¬ 
plete  in  32  volumes  ;  well  printed,  and  hound  in  hand¬ 
some  style.  Price,  per  vol.,  $1.50,  or  $48.00  per  set. 

Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.’s  Household  Edition. — 
Complete  in  32  vols.;  printed  on  white  paper,  and  hand¬ 
somely  hound  in  black  and  gold.  Price,  per  vol.  $1.00, 
or  $32.00  per  set. 


Thackeray’s  Complete  Works.—  Anew  Eng¬ 
lish  edition,  embracing  Vanity  Fair,  History  of  Penden- 
nis.  The  Newcomes,  The  Four  Georges,  and  Thackeray’s 
other  writings.  Complete  in  12  volumes  ;  red  cloth,  gilt 
top;  imitation  of  half  morocco.  Price,  per  set,  $24.00. 

Hawthorne’s  Complete  Works  in  twenty- 
three  volumes,  including  the  Scarlet  Letter,  The  Marble 
Fawn,  Twice  Told  Tales,  etc.,  etc.  Handsomely  bonnd 
in  cloth.  Sold  separately  or  in  sets.  Price  per  volume, 
$1.25 — for  the  set  $28.75. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’s  Works.— Hough¬ 
ton,  Osgood  &  Co.’s  Edition  of  nine  volumes  in  cloth. 
$1.50  per  volume,  or  $13.50  for  the  set  in  box. 

Half  Hours  With  the  Best  Authors. — 
By  Charles  Knight.  Household  edition.  Illustrated  with 
steel  portraits.  Cloth,  extra.  3  vols.  Per  set,  $0.00. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.— By  John  Bnnyan. 
Porter  &  Coates’  illustrated  edition.  Cloth,  extra  black 
and  gold.  $1.25. 

Hood’s  Whimsicalities,  Whims,  and 
Oddities.— By  Thomas  nood.  Tinted  Paper.  Steel 
engravings.  Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold.  $1.50. 

Hood’s  Comicalities.— A  series  of  200  comical 
pictures.  By  Thomas  Hood.  Half  morocco,  extra.  $1.50. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield. — By  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
and  Paul  and  Virginia,  by  Bernardin  de  St. 
Pierre.  Complete  in  1  volume.  6  illustrations.  Cloth.  $1. 


Tom  Brown’s  School  Days  at  Rugby.— By 

Thos.  Hughes.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  extra  black  and 
gold.  $1.00. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.— Same  author.  $1.50. 
Jane  Eyre.  By  Charlotte  BrontC.  New  library  il¬ 
lustrated  edition.  Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold.  $1.25. 

50  Cent  Series  for  One  New  Subscriber. 
—Any  of  the  following  works  will  be  sent  post-paid  for 
any  new  subscriber  at  $1.50.  These  works  are  hound 
in  green  or  brown  cloth,  and  most  of  them  are  illustrated. 
They  sell  for  50c.  each. 


Snow-Bound.  By  Whittier. 
Evangeline.  Longfellow. 
Power,  Wealth,  Illusions. 
Emerson. 

Culture,  Behavior,  Beauty. 

Emerson. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Longfellow. 

Enoch  Arden.  Tennyson. 
Hawthorne.  Fields. 

A  Day’s  Pleasure.  Howells. 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfai.  Low¬ 
ell. 

A  Christmas  Carol.  Dickens. 
Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtship. 

Mrs.  Browning. 
DesertedVillage.  Goldsmith 
The  Ancient  Mariner.  Cole¬ 
ridge. 

Barry  Cornwall.  Fields. 
Nature.  Emerson. 

The  Parlor  Car.  Howells. 
Tales  of  the  White  Hills. 
Hawthorne. 

The  Choice  of  Books. 
Carlyle. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  Carivle. 


Thackeray.  Dr.  John  Brown. 
The  Tent  on  the  Beach. 
Whittier. 

John  Milton.  Macaulay. 
Byron.  Macaulay. 

Spring.  Thomson. 
Summer.  Thomson. 
Autumn.  Thomson. 
Winter.  Thomson. 

Maud.  TeDnysun. 

Songs  ot  Servia.  Owen 
Meredith. 

In  Memoriam.  Tennyson. 
Pleasures  of  Hope.  Camp¬ 
bell. 

The  Tale.  Goethe. 

Elizabeth  Barret  Browning. 
Lake  Regillus,  etc.  Ma¬ 
caulay. 

Farmer’s  Boy.  Bloomfield. 
Sch’ller.  Carlyle. 
Characteristics.  Carlyle. 

Is  She  his  Wife  1  Dickens. 
Pleasures  of  Memory.  Rog¬ 
ers. 

Goethe.  Carlyle. 

Burns.  Carlyle. 


History  and  Biography. 

I.ife  of  Washington.— By  Washington  Irving. 
G.  P.  Put:  am’s  Sons  Popular  Edition,  with  Plates.  $2.25. 

liife  of  Washington. — By  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.D. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold.  $1.25. 

I.ife  of  Benjamin  Franklin. — By  M.  L. 
Weems.  Cloth,  extra.  $1.25. 

liife  and  Campaigns  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte. — By  M.  A.  Arnault  and  C.  L.  F.  Panckottcke. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold.  $1.25. 

liife  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.— By  Francis  T.  Pal- 
grave.  Cloth,  extra  gilt.  50  cts. 

Thorean,  His  hife  and  Aims.— By  H.  A. 
Taige.  Little  Classic  Style.  $1.00. 

Josephus  —  The  Works  of  Flavius  Jo- 
sepkus. — Translated  from  the  original  Greek  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Wliiston,  A.  M.  Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold.  $3.00. 

Life  of  Kit  Carson,  the  Great  Western 
Hunter.  By  Charles  Burdett.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  ex¬ 
tra  black  and  gold.  $1.25. 

Parton’s  History  of  Famous  Americans. 

— James  Parton’s  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  1  Vol.  ;  do., 
Aaron  Burr,  2  Vols.  ;  do.,  Andrew  Jackson,  3  Vols. ;  do., 
Horace  Greeley,  1  Vol.  These  works  are  from  the  press 
of  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  and  are  $3.00  per  volume. 

Plutarch’s  hives.— Sheep,  marble  edges.  $3.00. 
Published  by  Porter  &  Coates. 

Pioneer  Women  of  the  West.— By  Elizabeth 
F.  Ellet.  Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold.  $1.25. 

liife  of  Empress  Josephine,  Wife  of  Na¬ 
poleon  the  Great.— By  Cecil  B.  Hartley.  With 
portrait  on  steel.  Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold.  $1.25. 

hives  of  Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns 
and  Illustrious  Women. — By  Mrs.  Anna  Jame¬ 
son.  Illustrated  with  Steel  Portraits.  Cloth,  extra  black 
and  gold.  $1.25.  Published  by  Porter  &  Coates. 

Bancroft’s  History  of  the  United  States. 
— Centenary  edition.  Thoroughly  revised.  G  vols. 
Cloth.  Price,  per  set,  $13.50.  Published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Macaulay’s  History  of  England.— Lippin- 
cott’s  Edition,  with  Allibone’s  Index.  5  vols.,  complete. 
Steel  portrait.  Extra  cloth.  Price  per  set,  $4.00. 

Hume’s  History  of  England.— From  the  In¬ 
vasion  of  Julius  Ctesar  to  the  Abdication  of  James  II., 
1688.  Complete  in  6  vols.  Clotb,  bound,  large  type. 
Price  per  vol.,  $1.  Published  by  Claxton,  Remsen  & 
Haffelfinger. 

Gibbon’s  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.— Complete  in  6  vols. 
Cloth,  bound,  large  type.  Price,  per  vol.,  $1. 

The  Old  Roman  World. — The  Grandeur  and 
Failure  of  its  Civilization.  By  John  Lord,  LL.D.  $3.00. 

Fleetwood’s  hlfe  of  Christ.  —  Printed  on 
tinted  paper.  Attractively  bound  and  illustrated.  $1.50. 

Miss  1'ongcs’  Young  Folks’  Histories. — 
(T.  Y.  Crowell’s  edition.)  Young  Folks’  History  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  Young  Folks’  History  of  France  ;  Young  Folks’ 
History  of  England  ;  Young  Folks’  History  of  Greece  • 


Any  of  the  above  Books  will  be  sent  Post-paid  on  Receipt  of  tbe  Price.  For  Premium  Offers  of  Books  see  pages  409,  410,  412. 
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Young  Folks’  History  of  Rome.  Fully  and  finely  illus¬ 
trated.  Per  vol.  $1.50. 

Biographical  Series.  —  Houghton,  Osgood  & 
Co.’s  Cabinet  Edition  of  Ctioice  Biographies,  hy  distin¬ 
guished  Authors.  Printed  in  handsome  style,  in  square 
16mo.  vols.,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  1.  Robert  Burns. 
By  Thomas  Carlyle.— 2.  William  Pitt.  By  T.  B.  Macaulay. 
—3.  Frederick  the  Great.  By  T.  B.  Macaulay. — 4.  Julius 
Caesar.  By  Henry  G.  Liddell,  D.  B. — 5.  Columbus.  By  T. 
A.  Troll  pe.— 6.  Martin  Luther.  By  Chevalier  Bunsen.— 
7.  Hannibal.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.— 8.  Joan  of  Arc. 
By  Jules  Michelet.— 9.  Mahomet.  By  Edward  Gibbon.— 
10.  Oliver  Cromwell.  By  Lamartine. — 11.  Vittoria  Co- 
.lonna.  ByT.  A.Trollope.— 12.  Mary  Stuart.  By  Lamartine. 

Each  vol.  sold  separately,  60c.  The  set,  in  box,  $7.20. 

Perilous  Incidents  In  the  Lives  of 
Sailors  and  Travellers. —  Translated  from  the 
German.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold.  $2.00. 

Lewes’  Story  of  Goethe’s  Lire. —  With  por¬ 
trait.  $1.50. 


Lowell’s  (James  Russell)  Poems.— House¬ 
hold  Edition,  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  $2.00. 

Alice  Cary’s  Ballads,  Lyrics  and  Hymns. - 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.’s  popular  illus’d  edition.  $2.25. 

Phoebe  Cary’s  Poems  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Love,  with  portrait.  $1.50. 

A  Woman’s  Poems.— By  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt. 
$1.50. 

Adelaide  A.  Proctor’s  Poems,  with  Memoir 
and  Portrait.  Blue  and  gold.  $1.25. 

Bayard  Taylor’s  Poetical  Works.- Hough¬ 
ton,  Osgood  &  Co.'s  Edition.  Complete  in  12  volumes. 
Per  set,  $19.50. 

E.  C,  Stedman’s  The  Blameless  Prince  and  other 
Poems,  $1.50.  Alice  of  Monmouth,  $1.50. 

Poe’s  (Edgar  Allan)  Life  and  Poems. — 
Widdleton’s  new  edition,  containing  all  the  Poems,  a  new 
steel  portrait  hy  Halpin,  and  other  illustrations.  Hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top  and  sides.  $1.50. 


True  Stories  from  Ancient  History.— 

Chronologically  arranged  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  the  Death  of  Charlemagne.  By  Agnes  Strickland. 
Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold.  $1.25. 

True  Stories  from  Modern  History.  — 
Chronologically  arranged  from  the  Death  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  Cloth, 
extra  black  and  gold.  $1.25. 

J.  S.  C.  Abbott’s  American  Pioneers  and 
Patriots. — Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.’s  Edition.  12  volumes, 
handsomely  bound  in  black  and  gold,  and  fully  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Price  per  vol.  $1.25. 

The  Great  Fur  Land;  or,  Sketches  of  Life  in 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.— By  H.  M.  Robinson,  for¬ 
merly  U.  S.  Assistant  Consul  in  Manitoba.  $1.75. 

Daniel  Boone;  or,  the  Hnnters  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.— By  W.  H.  Bogert.  12mo.  Cloth.  10  illustra¬ 
tions.  $1.25. 


British  Poets. 


Standard  British  Poets.  —  Thomas  Y.  Crow¬ 
ell’s  Edition,  comprising  in  ail  16  volumes,  printed  on 
fine  tinted  paper,  attractively  bound  in  black  and  gilt, 
uniform  style.  Many  of  the  stereotype  plates  are  entirely 
new,  and  all  the  series  are  brought  out  in  clear  type,  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  Red  line  borders  and  bevel  boards. 
Price  per  volume,  $1.25. 


Burns. 

Campbell. 

Coleridge. 

Goldsmith. 


Thomas  Hood 
Moore. 

Pope. 

Tennyson. 


Byron. 

Cowper. 

Crabbe. 

Mrs.  Ilemaus. 


Milton. 

Ossian. 

Scott. 

Wordsworth. 


Shakespeare’s  Complete  Works,  with  a 
copious  glossary  and  index  to  familiar  passages,  and  an 
index  to  the  characters  in  each  play.  This  is  an  entirely 
new  edition,  containing  many  valuable  features.  One 
volume,  cloth,  $1.25. 


Life  of  Rear  Admiral  John  Panl  Jones.— 

Compiled  from  his  original  journals  and  correspondence. 
12mo.  Cloth.  Over  20  illustrations.  $125. 

Daniel  Webster.  His  Life,  Speeches, 
and  Memorials.— By  Samuel  L.  Smucker,  LL.D. 
12mo.  Cloth.  Steel  portrait.  $1.25. 


Beauties  of  Shakespeare.— By  Wm.  Dodd, 
LL.  D.  Cloth,  extra.  60e. 

Rogers,  Campbell,  Montgomery,  Lamb, 
and  Kirk  White’s  Complete  Poetical 
Works.— All  in  one  volume.  Illustrated  with  fine 
steel  plates.  Cloth,  gilt.  $3.00. 


Henry  Kirk  White’s  Poems.— With  Memoir 


Select  Fiction. 


and  Portrait.  $1.00. 

Poetical  Works  of  Shelley.— Cloth, extra.  60c. 


Adventures  of  Gil  Bias. — New  illustrated  edi¬ 
tion.  Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold.  $1,50. 

Adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen.— Il¬ 
lustrated.  Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold  Price,  $1.25. 

Guilt  and  Innocence.  —  By  Marie  Sophie 
Schwartz.  Cloth,  extra.  Price,  $1.50. 

Bulwer’s  Novels.— J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.’s 
Gtobe  Ellition. — Complete  in  25  volumes.  Beautifully 
printed,  and  illustrated  on  fine  paper.  Extra  cloth. 
$25.00  per  set. 

Wilfred  Cumbermede.— By  Geo.  Macdonald. 
Cloth,  extra.  Price,  $1.75. 

Handy  Andy. — A  Tale  of  Irish  Life.  By  Samuel 
Lover.  New  Library  edition.  Cloth,  extra  black  and 
gold.  $1.50. 

Jules  Verne’s  Works.— Cloth,  extra  black  and 
gold.  Illustrated. — Around  the  World  in  Eighty  days. 
$1.50. — Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  $1.50. 
— At  the  North  Pole.  $1.50. — The  Desert  of  Ice.  $1.50. 

A  Law  Unto  Herself. —By  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

Panl  and  Virginia. —By  Bernardine  De  St. 
Pierre.  Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold.  $1.00. 

JEsop’s  Fables.— With  many  illustrations.  Cloth, 
extra  black  and  gold.  $1.25. 

The  Scottish  Chiefs.  —  By  Miss  Jane  Porter. 
Illustrated.  $1.00. 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.— By  Miss  Jane  Porter. 
Illustrated.  $1.00. 

American  Poets. 

Geras  from  the  American  Poets.— With 
biographical  notes  by  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  D.  D. 
Cloth,  extra.  60  cents. 

Longfellow’s  (H.  Wadsworth'  Poems, 

complete.  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.’s  Household  Edi¬ 
tion.  Handsomely  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth.  $2. 

Whittier’s  (John  Greenleaf)  Poems,  com¬ 
plete.  Household  Edition.  Cloth,  binding  uniform  with 
Longfellow.  $2.09. 

Bryant’s  (Wm.  Cullen)  Poems,  complete. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.’s  attractive  Household  Edition,  bound 
in  cloth.  $2.09. 


Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake.— Cloth,  extra.  60c. 

Poetical  Works  of  Thos.  Hood. —  Cloth, 
extra.  60c. 

Lalla  Rookh.-By  Thomas  Moore.  With  illustra¬ 
tions  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Cloth,  extra.  $1.00. 

Owen  Meredith’s  Lncile  and  Other 
Poems.— Illustrated.  Paper.  50c. 


Popular  Writings. 


Thoreau’s  Works.—  Honghton,  Osgood  &  Co.’s 
Edition :  Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods ;  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers;  Excursions  in  Field  and 
Forest,  with  Biographical  Sketch  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son  ;  The  Maine  Woods;  Cape  Cod;  Letters  to  various 
Persons,  to  which  are  added  a  few  Poems  ;  A  Yankee  in 
Canada,  with  Anti-Slavery  and  Reform  Papers.  Each 
volume  $1.50.  Sets,  7  vols.,  in  box,  cloth.  $10.50. 

Bret  Harte’s  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  and  other 
Sketches.  Cloth,  $1.50.  “  Heathen  Chinee,”  25  cents. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.-”  The  Gates  Ajar,” 
$1.50  ;  and  The  Silent  Partner,  $1.50. 

John  G.  Saxe’s  The  Money  Kingand  other  Poems, 
with  portrait.  $1.00. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Female  Poets.  —  Illustrated 

with  numerous  steel  engravings.  One  vol.,  cloth,  gilt.  $3. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.’s  Edition,  $2.00.  Old  Town 
Folks,  $2.00.  The  Minister’s  Wooing,  $2.00. 

Edwin  P.  Whipple’s  Literature  and  Life,  $1.50. 
Character  and  Characteristic  Men,  $1.50.  Success  and 
Its  Conditions.  $1.50. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  My  Summer  in  a 
Garden,  $1.50.  Back  Log  Studies,  illustrated  by  Hop- 
pin,  $1.50.  In  the  Wilderness,  75  cents. 


“Timothy  TItcomb’s”  Works.— By  Dr.  J. 

G.  Holland.  Published  by  Clias.  Scribner’s  Sons,  in  6 
vols.,  cabinet  size  ;  printed  on  tinted  paper — including: 


Bitter  Sweet..  $1.50. 
Lessons  in  Life,  $1.75. 
Letters  to  Young  People. 
$1.50. 


Kathrina,  $1.50. 
Gold  Foil,  $1.75. 
Plain  Talks,  $1.75. 


Complete  Works  of  Bayard  Taylor.— G. 

P.  Putnam’s  SonB’  Household  Edition.  16  vols.  $24.00. 


Lives,  Labors,  and  Teachings  of  Moody 


and  Sankey.  —  By  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.  12mo. 
Cloth.  $1.50. 

Barriers  Burned  Away.— By  Rev.  E.  P.  Roc. 
$1.50. 

Common  Mind  Troubles.— By  J.  M.  Granville. 
Contents:  Failings;  Defects  of  Memory;  Confusion  of 
Thoughts;  Sleeplessness  from  Thought,  and  the  various 
other  causes  of  Mind  Troubles.  Cloth  hound.  50c. 

Cure  for  Thought  Taking.— By  Geo.  Macdon¬ 
ald.  A  choice  little  volume,  bearing  consolation  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  those  burdened  with  care.  40c. 

Carleton’s  (Will)  Works.  —  Handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  extra.  Illuminated  sides.  Illustrated. 
Farm  Legends,  $2.00 ;  Farm  Ballads,  $2.00 ;  Young 
Folk's  Centennial  Rhymes,  $1.50. 

Edward  Eggleston’s  Works.— The  Hoosier 
School-Master.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.25.— The  End 
of  the  World.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.50.— The  Mystery 
of  Metropolisville.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.50.  — The 
Circuit  Rider.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.50. —Roxy. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

Mrs.  Candle’s  Cnrtain  Lectures.— By  Doug¬ 
las  Jerrold.  Illustrated  edition.  $1.00. 

Half  Hour  Itecreations  In  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence.— Edited  by  Dana  Estes.  In  two  volumes.  Fully 
illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth.  The  first  volume  contains  a 
valuable  paper  on  Comets,  Meteoric  Showers,  Spectrum 
Analysis,  and  late  Scientific  Discoveries.  Volume  second, 
just  published,  has  able  papers  on  the  Telephone,  tin*. 
Phonograph,  Plant  Life  in  the  Sea,  etc.,  etc.  Price  pm* 
volume,  $2.50. 

Captain  Marryatt’s  Complete  Works.  - 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.’s  New  and  Populah  Edition. 
Complete  in  12  vols.,  embracing  the  Phantom  Ship,  Ja¬ 
cob  Faithful,  The  Poacher,  Peter  Simple,  and  his  other 
Novels  and  Tales.  Each  volume  is  printed  from  large, 
clear  type,  on  good  paper,  of  convenient  size,  with  illus¬ 
trated  cover.  Price,  per  vol.,  $1.25,  or  $15.00  per  set. 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls, 

The  Good  Girl  and  the  True  Woman  ;  or. 

Elements  of  Success  drawn  from  the  life  of  Mary  Lyon 
and  other  similar  characters.  By  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Thayer. 
Cloth.  Gilt  back.  $1.00. 

Maggie,  the  Fisherman’s  Daughter.— A 

collection  of  interesting  English  stories.  50c. 

Fussy  Dean’s  Library.— (T.  Y.  Crowell).  6  vol¬ 
umes.  18  illustrations.  Per  set,  $1.50. 

The  Farmer  Boy,  and  How  He  Became 
Coinmantler-lu-Cblef.  —  Being  the  life  of  Geo. 
Washington,  for  American  Youth.  By  Uncle  Juvinell. 
Cloth.  Gilt  back.  $1.00. 

Nelson  ;  Or,  How  a  Country  Boy  Made  his  Way  in 
the  City.  By  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Thayer.  $1.25. 

Boys’  Home  Book  of  Sports,  Games, 
Exercises,  and  Pursuits.— Illustrated  frontis¬ 
piece  in  colors.  Cloth,  black  and  gold,  gilt  edges.  $1.25. 

Children  of  the  Abbey.  —  By  Regina  Maria 
Roche.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 

Robinson  Crusoe. — Life  and  Adventures  of'  By 
Daniel  De  Foe.  Over  100  illustrations.  $1.00. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson  ;  or,  Tlie  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  Father  and  his  Four  Sons 
on  a  Desert  Island. — 5  illustrations.  $1.00. 

Fifty  Pictures  and  Stories  for  the  Little 
Ones.— By  Mrs.  S.  G.  Ashton.  90  cts. 


Oliver  Optic’s  Hooks.— Published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston. 

Sailor  Boy  Series  :  The  Sailor  Boy ;  The  Yankey 
Middy;  Brave  Old  Salt.  Illustrated.  Ill  a  neat  box. 
Per  vol.,  $1.50. 

Soldier  Boy  Series:  The  Soldier  Boy  ;  The  Young 
Lieutenant;  Fighting  Joe.  Illustrated.  In  a  neat  box. 
Per  vol.,  $1.50. 

Starry  Flag  Series  ;  The  Starry  Flag ;  Breaking 
Away  ;  Seek  and  Find  ;  Freaks  of  Fortuue  ;  Make  or 
Break ;  Down  the  River.  Illustrated.  Per  vol.,  $1.25. 

Woodville  Stories:  Rich  and  Humble;  In  School 
and  Out.;  Watch  and  Wait ;  Work  and  Win  ;  Hope  and 
Have  ;  Haste  and  Waste.  Illustrated.  Per  vol.,  $1.25. 

Yacht  Club  Series:  Little  Bobtail ;  The  Yacht  Club; 
Money  Maker  ;  The  Coming  Wave ;  The  Dorcas  Club  ; 
Ocean  Born.  Illustrated.  Per  vol.,  $1.50. 

Young  America  Abroad  Series.  —  A  Library  of 
Travel  and  Adventure  in  Foreign  Lands. — First  Series: — 
Outward  Bound  ;  Shamrock  and  Thistle  ;  Red  Cross ; 
Dikes  and  Ditches  ;  Palace  and  Cottage  ;  Down  the 
Rhine.— Second  Series Up  the  Baltic  ;  Northern  Lands  -. 
Cross  and  Crescent ;  Sunny  Shores  ;  Vine  and  Olive . 
Isles  of  the  Sea.— 12  vols.,  illustrated.  In  a  neat  box. 
Per  vol.,  $1.50. 


-Any  of  the  above  Books  will  be  sent  Post-paid,  on  Receipt  of  the  Price.  For  Premium  Oilers  of  Books  see  pages  409,410,412* 
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Famous  “Boat-Club"  Series. — The  Boat-Club  ;  All 
Aboard  ;  Now  or  Never;  Try  Again  ;  Poor  and  Proud  ; 
Little  by  Little.— Illustrated.  In  a.  neat  box.  Per 
vol.,  $1.25. 

Great  Western  Series.— Going  West-  Out  West. 
6  vole.,  illustrated.  Per  vol.,  $1.50. 

Ballantyne’s  (R.  Iff.)  Works.  —  Porter  & 
Coates’  edition.  Bound  in  cloth,  extra  black  and  gold, 
and  illustrated. 

Away  in  the  Wilderness;  or,  Life  Among  the  Indians 
and  Fur  Traders  in  North  America,  75c.— Chasing  the 
Sun ;  or,  Rambles  in  Norway,  75c. — Fast  in  the  Ice ;  or, 
Adventures  in  the  Polar  Regions,  75c. — Fighting  the 
Whales ;  or,  Doings  and  Dangers  of  a  Fishing  Cruise, 
75c. — Freaks  on  the  Fells,  and  Why  I  did  not  Become  a 
Sailor.  Frontispiece  in  colors,  $1.00— Gascoyne,  the 
Sandal-wood  Trader.  Frontispiece  in  colors,  $1.00.— 
Shifting  Winds.  A  Story  of  the  Sea.  Frontispiece  in 
colors,  $1.00. — The  Dog  Crusoe.  A  Tale  of  the  Western 
Prairies.  Frontispiece  in  colors,  $1.00. — The  Fire  Bri¬ 
gade;  or,  Fighting  the  Flames.  With  6  engravings, 
$1.00. — The  Floating  Light  of  the  Goodwin  Sands.  With 
6  engravings,  $1.00.— The  Gorilla  Hunters.  A  Tale  of 
the  Wilds  of  Africa,  $1.00. — The  Wild  Man  of  the  West. 
A  Tale  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  $1.00. 

Words  and  Deeds,  or  Watching  for  Opportuni¬ 
ties.  By  the  Author  of  Katharine’s  Experience.  $1.25. 

Charles  D,  Warner’s  Being  a  Boy.  — 
Illustrated.  $1.25. 

American  Family  Robinson;  or,  The  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  Family  Lost  in  the  Great  Desert  of  the 
West.  By  D.  W.  Belisle.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  extra  black 
and  gold.  $1.00. 

Grimm’s  Popular  Tales.— With  85  illustra¬ 
tions.  By  Edward  II.  Wehnert.  Cloth,  extra  black  and 
gold.  $1.25. 

Grimm’s  Stories  tor  the  Household.— 

With  85  illustrations.  By  Edward  H.  Wehnert.  Cloth, 
extra  black  and  gold.  $1.25. 

Charles  and  Iffary  Lamb’s  Tales.— From 
Shakespeare.  $1.00. 

Jack  Hazard  and  His  Fortunes.— With  20 
illustrations.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Cloth,  extra  black 
end  gold.  $1.25. 

Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary’s  Ballads  for  lit¬ 
tle  Folks.—  Edited  by  May  Clemmer.  Illustr’d.  $1.50. 

Stories  for  the  Household.— By  Hans  Chris¬ 
tian  Andersen.  Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold.  $1  75. 

Andersen’s  (Hans)  Fairy  Tales.  — A  new 
translation.  By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Pauli.  Adapted  and  arranged 
for  young  people.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  black 
and  gold.  $1.25. 

Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments;  or. 
The  Thousand  and  One  Nights. -60 illustra¬ 
tions.  536  pages.  $1.00. 

Aldrich’s  (T.  B.l  Works.— Cloth  of  Gold  and 
other  Poems,  $1.50.  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  $1.50.  Marjo¬ 
rie  Daw  and  other  People,  $1.50.  Prudence  Palfry,  $1.50. 
The  Queen  of  Sheba  $1.50.  Flower  and  Thorn,  later 
Poems,  $1.25.  A  Rivermouth  Romance,  .(Vest  Pocket 
Series),  50  cents.  Miss  Mehetabel’s  Son,  (Vest  Pocket 
Series),  50  cents.  A  Midnight  Fantasy,  (Vest  Pocket  Se¬ 
ries),  50  cents.  Tom  Bailey's  Adventures,  (paper  covers), 
50  cents.  Baby  Bee  (a  Holiday  volume),  $1.50.  The 
Story  of  a  Cat,  $1.00.  All  bound  in  cloth,  exc.ept  those 
otherwise  specified. 

The  Secret  of  Success;  or,  How  to  Get  on  in 
the  World.— By  Wiu  Davenport  Adams.  $1.50. 

Dr.  John  Hall’s  Familiar  Talks  with 
Boys.  50  cents. 

Elizabeth  Stewart  Phelp’s  Gypsy  Stor¬ 
ies. — Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.’s  Edition,  4  vols.  Per  vol.  65c. 

Don  Quixote  de  la  Hancha. — Adventures  of. 
From  tlie  Spanish.  62  illustrations.  $1.00. 

Gulliver’s  Travels  Into  Several  Remote 
Regions  of  tlie  'World. — 6  illustrations.  $1.00. 

Adventures  of  Rob  Roy. — By  James  Grant. 
Illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

War  Tiger;  or,  Adventures  and  Wonderful  For¬ 
tunes  of  the  Young  Sea  Chief  and  His  Lad  Chow. _ A 

tale  of  the  Conquest  of  China.  Illustrated.  16mo.  $1.25. 

Life  of  Audubon,  the  Naturalist.— Contain¬ 
ing  his  adventures  and  discoveries.  By  Mrs.  Horace  St. 
John.  Illustrated  from  original  drawings.  12mo.  Cloth 
$1.25. 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon.— By  Jules  Verne. 
Illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

The  Young  Foresters  and  Other  Tales.— 

Illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

Wonders  of  the  Great  Deep  ;  or,  Curiosities 
of  the  Ocean.  By  P.  H.  Gosse.  50  illustrations.  12mo. 
Cloth.  $1.25. 


Our  Own  Birds.— A  History  of  the  Birds  of  the 
United  States.  By  E.  D.  Cope.  50  illustrations.  12mo. 
Cloth.  $1.25. 

Round  the  World  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Boy 
During  His  Trip  Round  the  World.  12mo.  Cloth.  3 
full  page  illustrations.  $1.25. 


RURAL  BOOKS,* 

Here  is  an  opportunity,  not  only  for  individuals  to  ob¬ 
tain  good  books  for  themselves  and  families,  free,  but 
also  for  the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  to 
unite  their  efforts  in  raising  a  club  of 
subscribers,  and  through  these  premi¬ 
ums  get  an  Agricultural  Library  for  the 
general  use  ot  all.  Let  some  enterprising, 
public-spirited  farmer  in  every  neighborhood  start  this 
matter,  ask  bis  neighbors  to  help  make  up  a  list,  and 
thousands  of  such  Libraries  will  be  established  all  over 
the  country,  which,  with  the  copies  of  tlie  Agriculturist 
thus  scattered,  will  have  a  wonderful  influence  in  de¬ 
veloping  thought,  increasing  intelligence  and  awakening 
inquiry,  and  the  increased  profit  resulting  will  be  beyond 
estimate.  Remember  that  by  gathering  a  club  of  ten  or 
more  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  you  get  for  yourself  or 
yonr  club,  $10.00  worth  of  Good  Books,  and  One  Dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  more  for  every  such  subscription  over  ten. 
An  unprecedented  opportunity  to  get  a  Library  of  $10, 
$20,  $50,  or  even  $100  worth,  or  more,  of  Good  Books. 

Farm  and  Carden. 

New  American  Farm  Book.— By  R.  L.  and 

L.  F.  Allen.  Revised  and  enlarged  Edition.  This  work 
comprises  all  that  can  be  well  condensed  into  an  availa¬ 
ble  volume  of  its  kind.  Substantially  bound,  and  print¬ 
ed  on  tinted  paper.  $2.50. 

The  Fruit  Garden.— By  P.  Barry.  A  most  prac¬ 
tical,  comprehensive,  and  profusely  illustrated  work, 
treating  fully  on  the  cultivation  of  Fruits  of  every  vari¬ 
ety,  and  all  the  information  required  for  successful  fruit 
growing.  Fully  illustrated.  Bound  in  cloth,  and  print¬ 
ed  on  tinted  paper.  $2.50. 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.— 

By  Francis  Brill.  Has  ftull  directions  for  growing  and 
saving  seed  for  the  market.  Bound  in  cloth  and  printed 
on  tinted  paper.  $1.00. 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.— A  Guide  to  Ama¬ 
teurs  in  the  Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Flower  Garden.  Full 
Directions  for  the  Greenhouse,  Conservatory,  and  Win¬ 
dow  Garden.  By  Peter  Henderson.  $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit.— By  Peter  Henderson^ 
The  recognized  standard  work  on  Market  and  Family 
Gardening.  Fully  illustrated.  Neatly  bound  and  print¬ 
ed  on  fine  paper.  $1.50. 

How  Crops  Grow.— By  Prof.  Samuel  W.  John¬ 
son  of  Yale  College.  A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Com¬ 
position,  Structure,  and  Life  of  the  Plant.  The  book  is 
invaluable  to  all  fantfjrs.  Bound  in  cloth,  $2.00. 

How  Crops  Feed.— By  the  same  author.  A 
Treatise  on  the  Atmosphere  and  the  Soil,  as  related  to 
the  Nutrition  of  Agricultural  Plants.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  companion  book  to  “  How  Crops  Grow.”  Bound  in 
cloth.  $2.00. 

Talks  on  Manures.- By  Joseph  Harris,  author 
of  “Harris  on  the  Pig,”  “Walks  and  Talks  on  the 
Farm,”  “Talks  on  Farm  Crops,”  etc.  An  entirely  new 
volume,  full  of  practical  and  valuable  information.  $1.50. 

Farm  Implements  and  Farm  machin¬ 
ery.— By  John  J.  Thomas.  A  new,  revised,  and  en¬ 
larged  edition.  Fully  illustrated.  Handsomely  bound. 
Tinted  paper.  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

New  Book  of  Flowers.— By  Joseph  Breck. 

The  best  work  of  the  kind.  12mo.  Neat  cloth  cover.  $1.75. 

Grope  Guitarist. — By  Andrew  S.  Fuller.  This  is 
the  best  work  on  the  Culture  of  Hardy  Grapes.  Fully 
illustrated,  with  engravings  showing  how  to  plant,  train, 
graft,  etc.,  etc.  Bound  in  cloth,  $1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture.— By  Peter  Henderson. 
One  of  the  most  popular  Guides  to  the  successful  Propa- 


*  For  titles  and  descriptions  of  nearly  Four  Hundred 
additional  Rural  Works, which  we  offeras  premiums, send 
six  cents  to  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New 
York,  for  their  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Rural 
Books.  It  comprises  80 large  pages  beautifully  printed  on 
tinted  paper,  contains  125  engravings,  and  makes  a  su¬ 
perb  reference  hook  for  Architects.  Artisans,  Farmers, 
Florists,  Fruit  Growers,  Gardeners,  Housekeepers,  Stock 
Raisers,  etc.  The  books  described  in  the  above  Cata¬ 
logue,  are  furnished  for  premiums  on  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  those  enumerated  in  this  Premium  Sheet. 


gation  and  Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants.  The  work  is 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter.  $1.50. 

Small  Fruit  Guitarist.—  By  Andrew  S.  Fuller. 
This  hook  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation,  Cul¬ 
ture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Winter  Greeneries  at  Home.— By  Rev.  E.  A. 
Johnson,  D.  D.  A  most  excellent  guide  to  successful 
House-gardening.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  black  and 
gold.  $1.00. 

Ferns  In  Tlieir  Homes  and  Om  s. —By  Joha 
Robinson.  A  complete  Practical  Guide  to  the  Amateur. 
Illustrated  with  full-page  colored  plates.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Garden¬ 
er.— A  Handy  Manual  of  Flower  Gardening  for  Ladies. 
By  “  Daisy  Eyebright.”  Paper  covers,  50c.  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.— 
Profusely  illustrated,  and  with  six  full-page  colored  plates. 
Paper  covers,  50c. ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

Horses. 

The  modern  Horse  Doctor.— By  Prof.  Geo. 

II.  Dadd.  Containing  practical  observations  on  the 
Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and  Lame¬ 
ness  in  Horses.  Illustrated.  Bound  in  cloth.  $1.50. 

Tlie  American  Reformed  Horse  Book. — 
By  Prof.  Goo.  H.  Dadd.  A  Treatise  on  the  Causes,  Symp¬ 
toms,  and  Cure  of  every  Disease  incident  to  the  Horse, 
including  all  Diseases  peculiar  to  America.  Embracing 
also  full  details  of  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management 
on  the  Reformed  System  of  Practice.  Cloth  binding,  full 
gilt  back.  $2.50. 

Hints  to  Horse  Keepers.— By  Henry  Wm. 
Herbert  (Frank  Forester).  A  complete  Manual  to  Horse¬ 
men.  A  complete  guide  to  Breeding,  Buying,  Training, 
and  Using  Horses.  It  stands  unrivalled  among  American, 
hooks.  Cloth.  $1.75. 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

American  Cattle.— By  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Their 
History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  It  explains  how 
to  improve  Herds  of  American  Cattle,  by  an  orderly 
methodical  system,  and  is  the  best  practical  Cattle 
Breeder’s  hook.  Bound  in  cloth.  $2.50. 

Swine  Husbandry. —By  F.  D.  Coburn.  A  new 
and  complete  work  on  the  Management  and  Breeding  of 
Swine  in  large  numbers  for  market.  Fully  illustrated. 
Cloth  bound.  $1.75. 

American  Cattle  Doctor.— By  Prof.  Geo.  H. 
Dadd.  Gives  tlie  necessary  information  for  Preserving 
the  health  and  Curing  the  diseases  of  Oxen,  Cows,  Sheep, 
and  Swine,  and  many  valuable  recipes  on  Farm  and 
Dairy  Management.  Bound  in  cloth.  $1.50. 

American  Reformed  Cattle  Doctor. — By 

Prof.  Geo.  H.  Dadd.  A  complete  work  on  all  the  Diseases 
of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine,  embracing  all  Diseases 
peculiar  to  American  Cattle,  including  the  Cattle  Plague 
and  Trichina.  Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gold  hack.  $2.50. 

Harris  on  the  I’ig.— By  Joseph  Harris.  A  com¬ 
plete  guide  for  raising  the  various  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  breeds  of  swine,  and  the  value  of  using  thoroughbred 
stock  tor  improving  ordinary  herds  of  Swine.  Cloth. 
Fully  illustrated.  $1.50. 

The  Shepherd’s  Manual.  By  Henry  Stewart. 
A  new  valuable  and  practical  work,  showing  how  to 
manage  a  Flock,  treat  every  Sheep  Disease,  and  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  Breed  Sheep  for  market.  Cloth.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  $1.50. 

Poultry. 

Poultry  Breeding.— By  Geo.  K.  Geyelin,  C.  E. 
Teaching  how  to  successfully  raise  Poultry  on  a  large 
scale.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

An  Egg  Farm. — The  Management  of  Poultry  in 
Large  Numbers.  By  H.  H.  Stoddard.  A  most  valuable 
work.  Cloth.  75c. 

The  Practical  Poultry  Keeper.  — By  L. 

Wright.  The  standard  American  Poultry  Book.  Cloth. 
Finely  illustrated.  $2.00. 

Miscellaneous  Agricultural  Works. 

Quinby’s  New  Ree  Keeping.— The  Mysteries 
of  Bee  Keeping  Explained.  Revised  by  L.  C.  Root. 
Combining  the  results  ot  Fifty  Years’  Experience,  with 
the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  presenting  the 
most  approved  methods,  forming  a  complete  guine  to 
successful  Bee  culture.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  work  on 
the  subject.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  engravings 
and  a  portrait  of  the  late  M.  Quinby.  Beautifully  bonnd 
in  cloth.  $1.50. 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.— By  Geo. 
E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central 
Park,  New  York.  A  new  revised  and  enlarged  edition, 


Any  of  the  above  Books  will  be  sent  Post-paid  on  Receipt  of  the  Price.  For  Premium  Offers  of  Books  see  pages  409,  4  id,  412. 
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treating  fally  and  practically  on  the  land  to  be  drained. 
How  Drains  Act,  How  to  Make  Drains.  What  Draining 
Costs,  Will  it  Pay  ?  etc.,  etc.  Nearly  50  illustrations. 
Bound  in  cloth.  $1.50. 

irrigation  for  tile  Farm,  Garden,  and 
Orcha  rd.— By  Henry  Stewart.  An  invaluable  work  for 
fanners  who  are  apt  to  suffer  from  scarcity  of  water  at 
critical  periods,  causing  much  damage  or  the  destruction 
of  crops.  Tho  i  ook  is  fully  illustrated,  and  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  complote  work.  Bound  in  cloth.  $1.50. 


Architectural  Works. 

Rural  Architecture.— By  L.  F.  Allen.  Practical 
Plans  for  the  Construction  of  Convenient  Farm  Houses, 
•Cottages,  Barns,  Sheds,  Wagon  Housos,  etc.,  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses.-  By  Daniel 
T.  Atwood.  Showing  Designs  of  Low  and  Medium  Cost, 
with  Hints  on  the  Selection  of  a  Site  and  following  it  up 
to  the  Completion  of  a  House.  Ciotli.  Amply  illus¬ 
trated.  $1.50. 

House  Plans  for  Everybody.— By  S.  B.  Reed. 
This  valuable  new  work  meets  the  wants  of  persons  of 
moderate  moans,  and  is  already  among  the  Standard 
Architectural  Books.  It  gives  an  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  every  article  used  lu  constructing  a  house  from  any  of 
tiie  Plans  given  in  the  book.  The  designs  are  for  dwell¬ 
ings  costing  from  $250  to  $8,000,  so  tiiat  any  one  intend¬ 
ing  to  build  should  find  something  of  value  In  the  book. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  black  and  gold.  $1.60. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings,  and 
Fences. — Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Quarto.  $4.00. 

Bicknell’s  Stables,  Out  -  Buildings, 
Fences,  nnd  miscellaneous  Details.— Bound 
in  cloth.  Quarto.  $2.50. 

Dloackton’s  National  Carpenter  and 
Joiner.— A  Completo  Wont  on  the  whole  Science  of 
Carpentry,  Joinery,  Roofing,  etc.  Fully  illustrated. 
Bound  in  cloth.  Quarto.  $5.00. 

I*a  1  User’s  model  Homes.— A  new  Work,  con¬ 
taining  Designs  for  Suburban  Houses.  Neatly  bound  in 
cloth.  $1.00. 

Blcknell’s  Specimen  Book. — Containing  one 
bnndred  Designs  of  Houses,  solected  from  the  best  Ar¬ 
chitectural  publications,  and  valuable  to  builders  and  all 
•who  contemplate  building.  Handsomely  bound  in  elo.th. 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Archi¬ 
tecture.— The  standard  work  on  Details— an  invalua¬ 
ble  aid  to  Architects,  Builders,  Carpenters,  etc.  Bound 
elegantly  in  cloth.  Large  quarto.  $10.00. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.— Com¬ 
plete  in  two  volumes— containing  upwards  of  1,500  De¬ 
signs.  Plans,  and  Details  for  City.  Country,  Suburban, 
and  Village  Houses. — This  has  long  been  considered  one 
of  the  best  works  on  the  subject.  Beautifully  bound  in 
cloth— gold  back  and  sides,  quarto.  Per  volume,  $L50. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

—Containing  Designs  of  low-priced  Houses  and  Out- 
Buildings.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

Books  on  Alphabets.  —  Copley's  Plain  and 
Ornamental  Alphabets,  $3.00. — Woodward’s  Fancy  and 
Ornamental  Alphabets,  $6.00.— Amos’  Alphabets,  $1.50. 


Household  Works. 

Cooking  School  Text-Book,  and  Housekeep¬ 
ers’  Guide  to  Cookery  and  Management.  By  Juliet 
-Corson.  $1.25. 

Jenny  June’s  Cook  Book.— $1.50. 
Common  Sense  lu  the  Household.— By 

Marion  Hariand.  $1.75. 

Inquire  Within;  or,  3,700  Facts  for  the  People. 
$1.50. 

Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend.  —  By  Mrs. 
■Cornelius.  Full  of  Valuable  Hints  mid  Recipes  for 
Household  Duties.  $1.50. 

Flowers— Their  Language.  Poetry,  Sentiment,  etc. 
Colored  plates  of  Bouquets,  Illuminated  covers,  gilt 
edges.  $1.50. 

Skillful  Housewife ;  or,  Complete  Guide  to 
Cookery,  Iloueeliol  1  Duties,  Care  of  Health,  Education 
of  Children,  etc.  75  cts. 

What  Shall  We  Do  To-night;”  or,  8ocial 
Amusements  for  Evening  Parties.— Printed  on  fine,  toned 
paper.  Illustrated.  Illuminated  cover.  $2.00. 

Henry  T.  Williams’  Household  Series.— 
All  handsomely  bound.  Fnlly  illustrated.  Printed  on 
tinted  naper.  Per  vol..  $1.50.  Beantifnl  Homos ;  House¬ 
hold  Elegancies ;  Ladies’  Fancy  Work ;  Window  Garden¬ 
ing;  Evening  Amusements. 


Hints  on  Household  Taste.  —  By  Clias.  L. 
Eiatlitke.  Edited  for  American  readers  by  C.  C.  Perkins. 
Illustrations  and  colored  plates.  Cloth.  $3.50. 

Putnam’s  Series  of  Art  Hand-Books. — 

Edited  by  Susan  M.  Carter,  Sup't  of  Womens’  Art  School, 
Cooper  Union.  16mo.  Per  vol.,  53  cents. — I.  Sketching 
from  Nature,  27  Illustrations.— II.  Landscape  Painting 
in  Oil  Colors.— ni.  Flower  Painting,  12  Illustrations.— 
IV.  Figure  Drawing.— V.  An  Artistic  Treatise  on  the 
Hnmnn  Figaro. 

Tilton’s  Needlework  Series.- No.  I.  ART- 
NEEDLEWOIIK  FOR  DECORATIVE  EMBROIDERY.  A  Guide 
to  Embroidery  in  Crewels,  Silks,  Applique,  etc.,  with 
illustrated  instructions  as  to  Stitches,  including  the  South 
Kensington  Stitch.  Also  several  designs  lor  Patterns. 
Edited  by  Lucretia  P.  Hale.  60  cts. 

No.  II.  Art-needlework.— Point-Lack.  With  illus¬ 
trations  of  Stitches  and  Valuable  Patterns.  By  Lucretia 
P.  Hale.  50  cts. 

No.  HI.  Abt-xeedlework,  More  Stitches  for  Dec¬ 
orative  Embroidery.  With  Patterns.  60  cts. 

No.  IV.  Plain  Needlework,  Mending,  Knitting, 
and  Darning  for  All,  at  Home  and  in  Schools ;  giving 
instruction  in  Plain  Sewing,  etc.,  t lie  Management  of 
Classes,  with  twenty  illustrations.  Compiled  from  tiie 
best  English  works  on  these  subjects,  with  some  addi¬ 
tional  suggestions  by  the  American  editor.  Edited  by 
Lucretia  P.  Hale.  50  cts. 

Dick’s  Encyclopedia  of  Practical  Re¬ 
ceipts  and  Processes.  — Pnblished  by  Dick  &  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  Containing  over  0,400  receipts ;  embracing  thor¬ 
ough  information  in  plain  language,  applicable  to  almost 
every  possible  industrial  requirement.  000  pages,  royal 
8vo.  •  Cloth.  $5.00. 

Sensible  Etiquette  of  the  Best  Society.— 

Customs,  Manners,  Morals,  and  Home  Culture.  By  Mrs. 
H.  O.  Ward.  Cloth,  extra.  $2.00, 

Out-Door  Sports  and  Pastimes.* 

The  Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America, 
and  other  Countries.— Their  Breeding,  Training, 
nnd  Management  in  II  alth  and  Disease,  comprising  r.li 
the  essential  parts  of  tiie  two  latest  standard  works,  by 
STONEHENGE.  It  is  the  latest  nnd  most  reliable  Dog 
book,  edited  by  the  best  informed  American  writers  on 
tiie  subject.  It  describes  the  best  Hunting  grounds  in 
America.  Gives  names  of  prize  winners  at  Dog  Shows?, 
and  is  illustrated  with  over  one  hundred  excellent  en¬ 
gravings, embracing  some  of  the  most  noted  dogs  on  both 
continents.  The  Chapters  on  the  Management  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Dogs,  make  it  specially  valu¬ 
able  to  every  owner  of  a  dog.  Handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  black  and  gold.  Printed  on  tinted  paper.  $2.00. 

Halloek’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer.—1 The 

now  edition,  now  ready,  is  full  of  valuable  information  on 
Hunting. Fishing,  etc.  ;  on  the  Game,  Animals,  Birds, 
etc.,  of  North  America,  together  with  a  directory  of  all 
the  principal  game  resorts.  Substantially  bound  in 
cloth.  $3.00. 

Practical  Boat  Salllng.-By  Douglas  Frazar, 
Master  of  the  “Man-land,”  Commander  of  the  yacht 
“Fenimorc  Cooper,”  etc.  The  author  claims  that  alter 
reading  this  little  volume  tlirongh,  a  person  may  safely, 
understanding^,  and  successfully,  handle  any  sailing 
craft.  Neatly  bound  in  cloth.  $1  00. 

Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching.— By 

R.  B.  Roosevelt,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  l  lie  State  of 
New  York,  and  Seth  Green.  Supt.  of  Fisheries  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  authors’  names  render  a  description 
of  this  work  unnecessary,  nnd  it  is  needless  to  say  that  i  t 
is  a  valuable  volntnc  for  sportsmen.  Illustrated.  Ciotli. 
$1.50. 

The  American  Sportsman.— New  edition.— 
By  Elisha  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.  Containing  nints  to  Sports¬ 
men.  Notes  on  Shooting,  etc.  Fully  illustrated.  Hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  cloth.  Colored  plate  frontispiece.  $2.75. 

Hunter  and  Trapper.— By  nalsey  Thrasher,  an 
old  nnd  experienced  sportsman.  12mo.  Cloth.  S  1.0’. 

How  to  Hnnt  and  Trap. —By  Joseph  n. 
Batty.  12mo.  Cloth.  S1.50. 

Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting.  —By 

Captain  A.  H.  Bognrdns.  12mo.  Cloth.  $2.00. 


♦•For  titles  nnd  descriptions  of  neariv  200  addi¬ 
tional  works  on  Out-Door  Sports  and  Pastimes,  which 
we  offer  as  Premiums,  send  five  cents  to  the  Orange 
Judd  Co..  245  Broadway.  New  York,  for  Sportsman's 
Library  of  Standard  Books.  It  comprises  forty  large 
pages,  tastefully  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  is  elegantly 
illustrated  with  over  100  spirited  engravings,  many  of 
them  drawn  from  life,  nnd  faithfully  portraying  tlic  points 
and  characteristics  of  Game  Birds  and  Animals.  Fishes. 
Horses.  Dogs.  etc.  Tiie  books  described  in  the  Sports¬ 
man’s  Library  are  supplied  as  premiums  op  same 
terms  as  those  enumerated  in  this  Premium  Sheet. 


American  Partridge  and  Pheasant 
Shooting.  — Ily  Frank  Schley.  12mo.  Ciotli.  $2.00. 

Trolling  Tor  Pike,  Salmon,  ansi  Trout.— 
By  II.  C.  Pennell,  Author  of  tiie  "Modern  Practical 
Angler,”  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated.  12mo.  Boards.  60c. 

Fly  Fishing  and  Worm  Fishing  for 
Salmon,  Trouft,  and  Grayling.— By  tlm  same 
Author.  Illustrated.  12ino.  Boards.  50  cts. 

The  Solitary  Hunter,  or  ‘-'porting  Ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  Prairies.— By  John  Palliscr, 
Esq.  12mo.  Boards.  SO  cts. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 
Seasons.  —  Fully  illustrated  and  described.  8vo. 
Cloth.  $1.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sporis  of  the 
United  States  and  British  Provinces  of 
North  America.— New  Edition,  containing  numer¬ 
ous  corrections  and  additions,  with  illustrations  from 
nature,  and  a  brief  memoir  of  tiie  author.  In  two  vol, 
times.  8vo.  Cloth.  Per  volume,  $2.03. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing  of 
the  United  States  and  British  Provinces 
of  North  America.— Contains  100  engravings.  £-2.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  it] annul  for 
Young  Sportsmen  of  Fowling,  Fisulag, 
and  Field  Sports. — Svo.  Ciotli.  $2.00. 

How  to  Camp  Oat.— By  John  M.  Gould.  lCmo, 
Cloth.  $1.00. 


Camp  Cookery.  —  By  Miss  M.  Parioa.  18mo, 
Cloth.  50  cts. 


Wos.  18  and  1 9.— Magnificent  Family 
Bibles  (Pictorial).— Over  1  ,400  Pages;  and  Illus¬ 
trated  with  2,500  Engravings,  ou  Steel  and  Wood,  by 
Gustave  Dor6,  and  other  celebrated  artists  ;  large,  very 
plain  type;  Illnminatcd  title  pages.  Lord’s  Prayer,  and 
Commandments.  Itcontains  excellent  maps  of  Holy  Land, 
etc.;  complete  and  partial  Household  Dictionary  of  An¬ 
tiquities,  Biography.  Geography,  and  Natural  History, 
by  Win.  Smith,  LL.D. ;  Maps  and  Illustrations  un  i 
Panoramic  Views  of  Holy  Land.  Jera  alcin,  Wilderness, 
Mt.  Sinai,  etc.,  etc;  History  of  all  existing  Religious  De¬ 
nominations,  and  Ancient  and  Modern  Sects;  History  of 
English  Bible  ;  a  large  Concordance  ;  full  Marginal  Notes 
and  References  on  every  page ;  contents  of  Old  and  Now 
Testaments  arranged  for  reference  toany  subject  or  oc¬ 
currence;  Chronology;  narmony  of  the  Gospels,  and 
many  other  useful  features  too  numerous  to  recapitulate 
here;  making  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  useful 
Family  Bibles  ever  issued — areal  Bible  Cyclopaedia.  It  has 
also  a  very  elegant  Marriage  Certificate  in  seven  colors, 
and  a  nniqtte  Family  Record,  also  In  colors;  a  Photo¬ 
graph  Album  for  16  Portraits,  printed  in  colors,  etc.,  etc. 
No.  18  is  bound  in  Turkey  Morocco,  deep  panelled, 
beveled  edges,  full  gilt  on  edges,  sides  aud  back  (see  en¬ 
graving).  Price.  $12,  including  receiver’s  name,  gilt  ill 
one  line.  (Other  linos  added  in  gilt  for  20  cents  per  Hue). 
Weight,  noont  13  lbs.;  expressage  or  freight  to  bo 
paid  by  purchaser.  This  magnificcntBiblc  will  be  PlIE- 
SENTKD  to  anyone  sending  12  names  at  $1.50  each, 
expressage.  gilding  names,  etc.,  as  above.— No.  10.  The 
same  Bible  as  the  above  in  every  way.  with  raised  panels, 
gilt  edges,  etc.,  except,  that  the  binding  is  in  French  Mo¬ 
rocco.  and  the  sides  are  plain,  instead  of  full  gilt,  which 
some  prefer.  Price.$10,weiglit.in  expressa  re.  nnd  gilding 
names  tiie  same  as  above.  This  will  he  PKESET'ITI’D 
for  only  10  subscribers  at  $1.50  cacti.  These  spleinl .4 
Bibles  will  also  be  supplied  at  the  prices  above  named. 


Any  of  tbo  abov©  Books  will  b©  sent  Post-paid  on  Receipt  of  tike  Price.  For  Premium  OfEers  of  Books  see  pages  409,  410-.  412. 
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No.  21.— Complete  Telegraph  Appa¬ 
ratus  for  Learners  and  for  Practical 
Use.— A  GRAND  PREMIUM  for  two  Doji  or  Young 
Men ,  or  anybody— also  for  young  Ladies  wishing  to  learn 
telegraphy.  The  use  of  the  telegraph  is  extending 
everywhere.  It  is  hut  little  work  to  learn  its  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  and  then  two  persons  can  hold  instant  communi¬ 
cation  over  any  distance,  long  or  short  Every  growing 
boy  and  girl  may  well  learn  this  language.  Messrs.  L. 
G.  Tillotson  &  Co.,  of  5  and  7  Dey  St.,  New  York,  the 
celebrated  largest  manufacturers  of  Telegraph  Instru¬ 
ments  In  this  country,  are  now  making  very  complete 
and  perfect  working  Telegraph  Instruments,  (see  En. 
graving),  with  Batteries,  etc.,  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  will  cost  but  little  to 
put  them  up  between  houses,  business  shops,  dwellings, 
and  stores,  farm  buildings,  etc.  We  have  arranged  for 
the  following  most  valuable  premium  set.  Two  Boys 
or  Young  Men,  in  any  neighborhood,  by  getting  this 
double  set,  can  connect  their  homes,  (1  to  15  miles  apart, 
if  they  wish),  and  talk  with  each  other,  and  at  the  same 
time  learn  to  be  able  to  use  any  telegraph,  at  any  time, 
ana  anywhere.  The  complete  Outfit  will  contain  T<  vo 
sets  of  Instruments  with  Batteries,  (only  one  sev  is 
shown  in  the  engraving),  Including  tho  Batteries  and 


Chemicals,  with  the  20  ohms  fine  wire  helix  for  work¬ 
ing  up  to  15  miles;  two  extra  Batteries  and  Chemicals 
(enough  to  work  f  of  a  mile);  six  Glass  Insulators,  with 
Brackets  used  to  nail  np  upon  trees  or  buildings  for  car¬ 
rying  wire;  two  Manuals,  giving  full  directions  for  put¬ 
ting  up  the  apparatus,  and  instructions  for  learning 
and  using.  Cost  $12.00.  £35“  We  will  PRESENT  the 
whole  doable  apparatus,  as  above,  to  any  one  send¬ 
ing  ns  only  15  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  (At  $5.00  ex¬ 
pense  for  each  extra  house,  three,  four,  or  a  dozen  houses 
may  be  put  in  the  same  line.)  Freight  paid  by  recipient. 

i'So.  25.— Cabinet  Phozograpfo  Frame. 

— It  is  made  of  blue  or  maroon-colored  silk  velvet, 
with  nickel  plated  mould¬ 
ing, door-hinges  aud  knobs 
the  same,  suitable  for  an 
Imperial-size  Photograph. 
Size,  8$  X  C$  inches,  and 
very  handsome.  From 
E.  I.  Horsman,  80  and  82 
William  St.,  N.  Y.  Price, 
$2.  Three  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  will  secure  it 
Receiver  to  pay  expreesago. 
cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


[or  we  will  supply  it  for  $2], 
1ST  If  to  ko  by  mail.  Bend  us  15 


Nos.  26,  27.— A  Good  Opera  Glass? 

in  Leather  Case,  of  strong  magnifying  power,  excellent 
for  examining  objects  at  considerable  distances,  seeing- 
scenery,  etc.- No.  26,  in  Jet,  or  in  gilded  (gold-plated)- 
mountings  ns  desired.  Diainctcrof  Object  Lens,  15  lines 
(1M  inch).  Price,  $5.50.  Presented  for  7  subscribers 
at  $1.50  each.— No.  27,  same  as  the  above,  but  larger;: 
Object  Lens,  17  lines  (l6/i2  inch),  Jet  mountings. 
Price,  $6.  Presented  for  eight  subscribers  at  $1.50  each, 
PF“  If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  25  cents  for  postage  &  packing.. 


PJo.  30.— Stereoscope  and  Five  Views. 

—These  instruments  afford  great  pleasure  to  both  old  and 
young  in  any  home.  The  one  we  offer  i3  of  satin  wood 
frame,  with  Hood,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  five  in¬ 
teresting  views.  Snpplied  to  us  by  Willt  Wallach,  36 
Park  Row,  N.  Y.  (Other  views  can  be  purchased  of  us  at 
ten  cents  each.)  Four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  se¬ 
cure  this.  [Or  we  will  supply  one,  with  five  views,  for 
$2.75.]— Expressagc  to  be  paid  by  receiver  in  cither  case. 


No.  20. —  Compound  Microscope.— 

This  new  instrument  is  a  wonderful  success,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  received  the  strongest  praise  from  many  of  the 
highest  scientific  authorities.  It  lias  all  the  chief  parts 
of  the  most  costly  instruments,  with  several  improve¬ 
ments,  and  is  supplied  with  a  Camera  Lucida, 
enabling  any  one  to  throw  upon  paper,  and  easily  sketch 
in  large  size,  objects  too  mlnnto  to  be  seen  by  the  unaid¬ 
ed  oyo.  It  defines  very  clearly,  and  has  a  magnifying 
power  up  to  150  diameters,  or  many  thousand  areas.  It 
is  as  vatnable  as  any  Microscope  hitherto  obtainable, 
with  Camera  Lncida,  for  $50  to  $100.  (.A fall  descrip¬ 
tion  mailed  to  any  one  desiring  it.)  By  means  of  new  in¬ 
ventions  and  the  use  of  machinery  in  constructing  its 
parts,  it  can  now  be  supplied  at  retail  for  only  $15,  all 
Complete,  in  neat  Walnut  Case,  with  snndry  adjuncts, 
specimens,  full  directions  for  use,  and  Prof.  Phi n’s  Mi¬ 
croscopic  Treatise.  (To  subscribers  to  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  for  whom  it  was  specially  designed,  it  will  be 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  $10.)  It  will  be  presented  to  any 
one  obtaining  ten  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  Expressage 
paid  by  recipient.  No  more  interesting  and  valuable 
article  for  one's  own  use,  or  for  a  Holiday  or  other  pres¬ 
ent,  can  anywhere  be  found.  £3T"  One  of  these  Micro- 
tcojxs  should  be  placed  in  every  Public  and  Private  School. 
This  Microscope  is  also  of  special  utility  to  Physicians. 


Closed. 


No.  22. -Spy  Class  or  Pocket  Tel¬ 
escope. — (Achromatic).— Much  the  best  one  for  the 
price  we  have  ever  seen.  It  defines  and  magnifies  distant 
objects  quite  plainly.  Made  of  fine  drawn  brass  tubing, 
corded,  with  sun  or  storm  shade;  when  closed  up  fits 
into  a  case,  earned  easily  in  the  pocket.  From  J.  Curley 
&  Bro.,  Optical  Instrument  Dealers,  134  aud  136 
Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Only  4  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will  supp.y  it  for  $3.]  Sent  by 
express  ;  the  recipient  to  pay  expressage  in  either  case. 

No.  23.  —  Parlor  Kaleidoscope  with 
Brass  Revolving 

Caps.— This  is  a  useful 
instrument, and  an  unfailing 
source  of  amusemont  to  the 
young  and  old.  From  E.  G. 

Selchow  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  Price 
$2.25.  Three  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this 
[or  we  supply  it  for  $2.25]. 

Recipient  to  payexpressuge. 


(This  cut  is  only  half  size.) 

No.  24.— Magnifying  Class,  and  Sun 
Class. — Of  excellent  quality,  made  by  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co.;  very  useful  to  magnify  all  ordinary 
objects,  printed  matter,  needle-work,  cloth,,  plants, 
flowers,  etc.,  etc.  Closes  in  a  neat  polished  hard-rnbber 
case  for  carrying  in  the  pocket.  It  is  also  a  good  Sun  or 
Burning-glass,  concentrating  the  sun’s  rays  to  produce 
fire.  Diameter  of  Lens,  inches.  Sent,  post-paid, 
for  $1.20.  Presented  for  two  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 


Nos.  28,  29. —  Good  Barometers  aro 

veryUsifulto  Everybody,  now.  The  recent  improvement  in 
weather  observations  enables  one  to  readily  know  what 
the  weather  is  likely  to  be  many  hours  in  advance,  and 
such  knowledge  is  of  great  value  in  caring  for  crops,  aui- 


No.  as. 


mals,  in  planning  work,  etc.  t\o.  29. 
To  almost  every  farmer,  and  to 
many  others,  a  good  Barome¬ 
ter  will  every  year  pay  a  very 
large  interest  on  $100.— To 
meet  this  want,  the  Publishers 
have  arranged  to  supply  one  of 
the  most  accurate,  simple,  de¬ 
sirable,  and  cheapest  Mer¬ 
curial  Barometers  to 
be  found  in  the  country— just 
as  good  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  as  one  costing  a  hundred 
dollars,  or  more,  viz. :  Wood¬ 
ruff's  Patent  Portable  Barome¬ 
ter ,  manufactured  by  Charles 
Wilder,  Peterboro,  N.  H.  We 
have  tested  Mr.  Wilder’s  work 
for  many  years,  and  can  confi¬ 
dently  recommend  the  barome¬ 
ter  to  all.  The  Barometers 
offered  are  so  portable  that 
they  can  be  sent  to  any  dis¬ 
tance  safely.  —  Description  : 

No.  28  is  cased  in  finely  fin¬ 
ished,  polished  Black  Walnut 
Length,  3  feet;  width  of  top 
and  base,  4  inches:  width  of 
shaft,  2  inches;  depth  (thick¬ 
ness),  1%  inch,  with  pedes¬ 
tal,  2)£  inches  deep  ;  mounted 
with  metallic  plates,  Vernier 
scale.  Thermometer,  and  index. 

Glass  door  over  the  face.  Price 
reduced  to  $12.— No.  29  is  in 
neatly  turned  Case  of  inaple  or 


Cherry.  Length,  40  inches;  diameter  of  base 
and  top,  2)^  inches.  Shaft  slightly  tapering,  about  1}£ 
inch  in  diameter.  Semi-circular  glass  face;  mounted 
with  metallic  plates,  Vernier  scale,  and  Thermometer . 
Price  reduced  to  $8.— These  Barometers  will  be  securely 
packed,  and  forwarded  direct  from  the  manufactory  to 
any  address.  (The  cost  of  carriage,  which  will  be  small) 
to  be  paid  by  receiver.— We  present  No.  28  for  13  sub¬ 
scribers,  at  $1.50  eacli ;  or  No.  29  for  10  subscribers.— 
[On  receipt  of  price  we  will  forward  either  barometer]. 
Send  to  Mr.  Wilder  for  a  full  description  of  instruments. 
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Nos. 31, 32.— Rubber  Pocket  Stamps 

(Scott’s  Patent). — Simple,  Effective,  Useful ,  Convenient, 
and  .1 lost  Desirable— always  inked  and  ready  for  use.  Fig. 
a shows  a  nickel-plated  case  (full  size),  to  be  carried  in  the 
vest  pocket.  It  can  be  used  as  it  is,  or  a  pencil  can  be  put 

in  the  stern  ns  a  han¬ 
dle.  —  Fig.  b  shows 
the  same  with  the 
cover  turned  back 
for  use.  This  cover 
has  a  pad  that  inks 
the  rubber  typo  ev¬ 
ery  time  it  is  closed, 
so  that  it  is  always 
(31)  Pocket  Stamp  closed— (full  size.)  ready.  The  rubber 

type  is  on  a  separate 
slide,  which  can  he 
slipped  out,  and  oth¬ 
ers  put  in,  and  may 
have  1,  2,  3,  or  4  lines 
of  type  on  it.— Fig.  d 
is  a  print  from  a  vest 
Pocket  Stamp,  like 
one  we  have  carried 
for  mouths, using  it  to 
mark  clearly  any  thing 
desired,  and  also  save 
carrying  a  pocket  full 


32.  The  cover  contains  an  ink-pad,  which  inks  the  type 
whenever  it  is  closed.  These  Stamps  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  new  inking  froml  to  3  months,  and  for  re-inking  a  can 
©f  carnatiio  ink  goes  with  each  stamp,  for  replenish¬ 
ing  the  pad  occasionally.  Every  business  man  will  find 
these  Stamps  a  great  convenience,  in  place  of  ordinary 
business  cards,  for  marking  parcels,  etc.  The  Rubber 
type  is  very  durable,  and  being  elastic,  prints  well  on 
hard  surfaces  also. —  For  two  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  we  will  present,  post-paid,  No.  31  with  one  or 
two  lines  of  any  type  as  desired,  [or  send  it  post-paid 
for  $1.25.]  (For  each  additional  line  of  type  above  two, 
25  cents  extra.)  For  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  will 
present  post-paid  No.  32,  all  complete,  with  any  type 
desired,  [or  send  it  post-paid  for  $2.75.]  —  Note.— 
For  46  cents  extra,  we  will  send  with  No.  31  an  extra 
elide,  with  one  line  of  rubber  type  (a  full  name  if  desired), 
and  bottle  of  indelible  ink, for  marking  linen,  clothing, etc. 


(31)  Pocket  Stamp  open. 

£  RICHARD  ROE, 

h)&  New  York  CitY. 

Sir 


No.  33.— Shaving  Set.— This  consists  of  a 
pair  of  fine  Steel  Razors,  made  by  Joseph  Rodgers  & 
Sons,  Sheffield,  England,  packed  in  a  leather  case,  one  of 
Goldschmidt’s  Razor  Strops,  and  a  Shaving  Brush.  From 
J.  Curley  &  Bro.,  134  and  136  Nassau  St,  N.  Y.  Price, 
$5.50  for  the  set.  Only  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will 
secure  this  [or  we  will  send  the  set  for  $5.50],  Sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  34.-French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork, 
and  Steal. — This  is  a  long  (10  in.)  thin  Knife, 
with  Celluloid  or  Patent  Ivory  Handle,  warranted  not  to 
crack  in  hot  water,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  for  use 
rather  than  ornament ;  and  it  is  really  pleasing  to  see  how 


easily  it  slips  through  a  joint  of  beef.  The  fork  and  steel 
are  made  to  match,  and  the  fork  is  supplied  with  the 
very  convenient  patent  rest.  It  would  save  many  wry 
faces,  and  perhaps  hard  words,  were  it  in  general  use. 
Supplied  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  4!)  Chambers  St., 
New  York.  Only  5  subscribers  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  the  whole  free.  [We 
will  supply  the  sot  for  $3.75.]  Receiver  to  pay  espressnge. 


[Our  special  \  favorite.!] 


No.  35.— Rflultum  in  Parvo  Pocket 

Knife.— £®”Boys,  Mead  and  the 

MetS  too.  The 
Editor  thinks 
more  of  this 
than  any  other 
'article  of  twice 
its  cost.  He  ob¬ 
tained  one  in 
London  just 
twelve  gears 
ago,  which  he 
still  carries,  and 
says  it  far  more 
_than  pays  the 
interest  on 
$100,  (2  cents  a 
day,)  for,  aside 
from  its  ordi¬ 
nary  use  as  a 
double  -  bladed 
knife,  some 
one  of  its 
tools  ”  is  often  worth  a  quarter,”  by  being  on 
hand  and  just  the  thing  wanted  in  an  emergency.  He 
scut  an  order  to.  England  at  three  different  times, 
but  only,  received  much  larger,  clumsier  articles,  less 
effective,  and  costing  $5 
each,  and  finally  learned 
that  the  original  maker 
was  dead.  Ho  then  got 
some  English  cutlers 
here  to  make  them,  but 
they  did  not  always  suc- 


Premlum  35 
lOpen  J 


Premium  35  [Closed.] 


ceed  in  keeping  up  a  supply  of  first-class  articles.  We 
now  get  them  all  right  of  the  Meriden  Cutlery 
Company,  and  much  cheaper  than  any  imported. 
The  Engraving  shows  the  parts  of  the  knife,  except 
the  very  convenient  and  very  effective  Screw-driver 
hidden  by  the  opened  large  blade.  The  Saw  is  double¬ 
toothed,  and  will  cut  an  inch  board,  saw  off  a  good-sized 
stick,  cut  a  notch,  etc.  The  Ilook  is  used  to  lift  a  stove- 
cover,  pry  open  sundry  tilings,  clean  a  horse's  hoof,  pull 
on  the  boots,  etc.  The  Punch  makes  holes  in  harness, 
wood,  etc.,  which  can  be  enlarged  by  its  sharp  corners. 
The  Gimlet  and  Corkscrew  are  convenient,  of  course.  The 
Tweezers  and  long  Pointer,  or  Brad-awl ,  drawn  from  the 
end  of  the  handle,  often  come  into  use.  The  back  of  the 
Hook  makes  a  good  Hammer  for  tacks,  and  small  pound¬ 
ing.  The  inside  of  the  Hook  forms  a  small  Nut-cracker. 
Alt  close  into  a  compact  white  handle,  the  whole  weighing 
only  2  ounces.  IT  IS  A  POCKETFUL  OF  TOOLS. 
This  year  only  _/tw  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  brings  it  free, 
post-paid.— [We  will  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $3.50.] 


Nos.  36,  37,  38. —  American  Table 
Cutlery  .—Usef  ul,  very  desirable,  well  tempered,  anti 
wanted  by  everybody!  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer 
really  good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  make.  The 
Meriden  Cutlery  Company,  who  supply  them  to  us, 
recommend  these  Knives  as  equal  to  any  Cutlery  in  the 
market,  and  their  recommendation  is  a  guarantee  wher¬ 
ever  they  arc  known.  Wc  offer  two  kinds  of  Knives,  and 
three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  36  have  Rubber  Handles, 
which  are  actually  boiling-water  proof,  so  that,  if  tliey 
were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it  for  several  minutes,  or 
even  hours,  they  would  not  be  injured.  The  Blades  are 
of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted.  Premium  36  is  the 
Desert  or  Tea  size,  sold  at  $14.75  per  dozen.  We  present 
of  these  twelve  knives  and  twelve  forks  to  anyone  sending 
only  16  subscribers  at  $1.50  each...  For  17  subscribers, 
at  $1.50,  we  will  give  either  the  medium  size,  or  the  large 
Dinner  size,  sold  at  $15.70. — Premium  3  T  have  Ivory 
Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel  Blades, 
and  are  beautiful  articles  ;  they  are  the  Tea  or  Dessert 
size,  which,  with  forks,  sell  at  $18.50.  Only  19  sub¬ 
scribers,  at  $1.50  each,  secures  these  ..  For  22  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  or 

the  Dinner  size,  sold  at  $21.20 _ For  23  names,  at  $1.50, 

we  will  send  the  larger  Dinner  size,  sold  at  $22  50. 
The  Forks,  which  accompany  these  Premiums,  (Nos. 
36  and  37),  are  made  of  genuine  Albata,  and  war¬ 
ranted  double-plated  with  coin-silver.  These  Forks  are 
furnished  to  us  by  the  Mep.iden  Cutlery  Co . Pre¬ 

mium  38,  the  Carving-Knife  and  Fork  (given  for  only 
5  subscribers),  are  made  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery 
Co.,  with  fine  Celluloid  Handles,  Price  $3,50.  They 


arc  beautiful,  and  serviceable  articles  for  daily  use. 
Tliefec  premiums  are  very  useful  and  desirable,  and 
have  been  secured  by  many  persons  in  past  seasons. 
— [We  will  send  any  of  the  above  named  articles, 
on  receipt  ft  of  the  price  4  specified. 


Nos.  39  to  43.  —  Pocket  Knives.— 

Here’s  for  the  Boys  and  Girls  !— These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have 
ever  offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl  too,  wants  a  pocket 
knife.  We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most 
valuable  one,  for  merely  a  little  effort.  Any  boy  or  girl 
can  easily  collect  the  few  subscribers,  required  to  get  one 
of  these  fine  premiums  free.  These  knives  are  furnished 
by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Chambers  St..  New 
York,  whose  work  is  equal  tc  any  done  in  this  country  or 
Eumpe.  No.  39  is  a  neat,  substantial  $1.00  Knife,  four 
blades  and  stag  handle,  given  post-paid  for  only  2  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each. — No.  40  is  a  similar  Knife  of  extra 
quality,  price  $1.50,  given  post-paid  for  only  3  subscribers 
at  $1.50 each. — No.  41,  a  $2.00  Knife,  Pearl  handle,  given 
post-paid  for  3  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. — No.  42,  a  $2.75 
Knife,  five  blades,  Pearl  handle,  sent  post-paid  for  only  4 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each.— No.  43,  Ladies’  four-blade, 
Pearl  handle,  $2.00  Knife,  given  post-paid  for  8  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each.  [Any  of  the  above  Knives  will 
be  supplied  post-free  for  the  price  named  for  each.] 


Nos.  44  to  48.  -  Poqket  Knives.— All 

Knives,  whether  sold  or  given  as  premiums,  will  be 
sent  i'iOSt-paid,  or  in  “Registered  Mail  ”  if  10  cents  be 
sent  us.  No.  44. — Pocket  Knife,  4  Blades.  Slag  or  ivory 
handle.  Price,  $1.00.  Two  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will  send  it  for  $1.]  No.  45.— 
Pocket  Knife,  4  Blades.  Larger  size.  Stag  or  ivory 
handle.  Price,  $1.25.  Two  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  Ibis.  [Or  we  will  send  it  for  $1.25.]  No. 
46. — Pocket  Knife,  4  Blades.  Pearl  or  tortoise-shell  han¬ 
dle.  Three  subscriptions,  at$1.50eacb,  will  secure  this. 
[Or  we  will  send  it  for  $1.50.]  No.  47. — Pocket  Knife, 
4  Blades.  Larger  size.  Pearl  or  tortoise-shell  handle. 
Three  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this.  [Or 
we  will  send  '.t  for  $1.75.]  No.  48. — Pocket  Knife,  4  Blades. 
Pearl  or  tortoise-shell  handle.  Three  subscriptions,  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will  send  it  for  $2.] 
All  the  above  Premiums  (Pocket  Knives),  are  furnished 
by  J.  Curley  &  Bito.,  134  and  136  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  and 
all  made  by  Joseph  Rodgers  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  England. 


No.  49.— Sportsman’s  Knife.— Made  by 
Geo.  Wostenhohn  &  Son,  of  England..  Stag  handle  ; 
length,  3%  inches;  contains  screw  driver,  two  knife  nnd 
one  saw  blade,  book,  punch,  gimlet,  corkscrew,  tweez¬ 
ers,  pointer,  brad-awl,  and  lance.  From  same  firm  us 
No.  44. — Four  subsc.iptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
this.  [Or  wc  will  supply  it  for  $3.00.]  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  50.— Pair  of  Knife  Rests.— Very  neat 
and  convenient  little  tilings  lor  any  dining  table,  being 
receptacles  for  the  carving-knife  when  it  is  not  in  use. 
They  are  made  of  steel,  and  nickel-plated.  Made  by 
H.  M.  Quackbnbush,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  One  new  sub¬ 
scription,  at  $1.50,  will  get  these.  [Or  supplied  for  75c.] 
23f~  If  to  go  by  mail,  scud  us  G  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 
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No.  5  I  .—A  Grand  Premium.— [Presented 
now  for  only  ten  subscriptions.]  A  large,  handsome 
Volume  of  1854  pages,  containing  considerably  more 
than  100,000  words  in  ils  Vocabulary, with  the  correct 
Pronunciation, Definition, and  Etymology.  Fully  illustrat¬ 
ed  and  unabridged.  Four  full-page  illuminated  piates. 
Bound  in  library  sheep,  marbled  edges.  Price,  $10.00. 
Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated  men  of  the  country  con¬ 
sider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dictionary  in  the  English 
Language.  It  is  now  regarded  as  the  STANDARD 
AUTHORITY,  and  so  recommended  by  Bryant,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Whittier,  Sumner,  Holmes,  Irving,  Winthrop, 
Agassiz,  Marsh,  Henry,  Everett,  Mann,  Stephens,  Quincy, 
Felton,  Hilliard,  Mcmminger,  and  the  majority  of  our 
most  distinguished  scholars.  Asa  source  of  general  in¬ 
formation,  this  grand  volume  stands  next,  to  the  Universal 
Cycloptedia.  It  should  be  in  every  family.  It  is  offored 
on  far  more  favorable  terms  titan  ever  before.  Let  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  Boys,  and  Young  Men,  each  got  only  lO  sub¬ 
scribers,  at  $1.50  each,  for  which  we  will  present  this 
invaluable  work.  A  great  many  have  done  so  in  the  past, 
when  many  more  subscribers  were  needed  to  obtain  it 
free.  It  is  worth  trying  for  all  winter ;  but  you  can  get 
subscribers  enough  in  a  week  (only  ten)  to  obtain  it  free. 
It  is  published  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippinoott  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. — [We  will  supply  this  Dictionary  for  $10.00.] 
It  can  be  taken  at  (he  office,  or  sent  by  express.— The 
carriago  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 


No.  52.—' 84  Gem  ”  ftflagic  Lantern.— ri'° 

Gem  is  a  new  style  of  Magic  Lantern,  designed  especially 
for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  young  ;  and  in¬ 
tended  to  supersede  the  imported  “  Toy  ”  Magic  Lanterns, 
over  which  it  possesses  the  following  advantages:  The 
Body  of  the  Gem  Magic  Lantern  is  convenient  in  form — is 
substantially  made  of  strong  tin,  neatly  japanned,  and  will 
last  for  years.  The  Lenses  are  of  excellent  quality,  accu¬ 
rately  ground  and  polished,  and  define  the  views  clearly 
upon  the  screen.  The  Light  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  an 
improved  candle  in  a  patented  carrier,  which  keeps  the 
flame  constantly  in  the  central  line  of  the  lenses,  and 
yields  a  good  illumination.  As  there  is  no  oil  or  fluid  of 
any  kind,  cleanliness  is  the  result,  and  a  child  can  safely 
operate  the  Gem  Magic  Lantern  without  difficulty.  The 
Magnifying  Power  is  abundant,  and  the  Views  can  be 
distinctly  enlarged  to  three  feet,  in  diameter,  or  larger. 
Tlte  Slides  are  neatly  finished,  and  highly  colored.  Made 
by  Titos.  II.  McAllister,  Manufacturing  Optician.  49 
Nassau  St..  New  York,  We  also  include  with  Lantern 
twelve  Gem  Magic  Lantern  Slides,  with  pleasing  views, 
y  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  premium. 
[Or  we  will  supply  one,  with  the  12  slides,  on  receipt,  of 
$1.50.]  Expressage  in  either  case  to  lie  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  53. 

Premium  Extraordinary. 

WORCESTIiK'S 

POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

(Over  (18.000  Words.) 

Here  Is  a  Great  Convenience  for  every  one— a  Neat, 
Handy  Dictionary,  in  firm,  flexible-cloth  binding;  size, 
3>iX4%  incites;  313  pages}  Very  clear  print,  for  old 
eyes  even — just  the  book  lor  use,  and  easily  carried  in 
the  pocket.  It  contains  over  18,000  words,  Abbre¬ 
viations,  Rules  for  Spelling,  Pronunciation,  Spelling  and 
Definition  of  Words,  many  valuable  Numerical  Tables, 
etc.  Also  over  100  Engravings.  (These  are  6mail,  but 
very  useful  in  illustrating  words.) 

Tlte  above  Pocket  Dictionary  will  be 
sent  POST-PAID  to  Every  Oil  a  who 
will  forward  one  NEW  Subscriber  for 
the  American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50. 

To  Every  One  who  forwards  THREE 
NEW  Subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  wo  will 
present,  post-paid,  POUR  Copies  of  tills 
Pocket  Dictionary, -one  for  himself,  and 
one  ior  each  of  the  new  subscribers. 


t*T“  Of  course,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  names 
can  count  on  no  other  premiums. 

Webster’s  Pocket  Dictionary.  —  Ivisen, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.’s  Edition.  This  volume  is 
abridged  from  tlte  American  Dictionary  of  Noah  Webster, 
L.L.D.  By  William  G.  Webster  and  William  A.  Wheeler. 
It  embraces  a  carefnl  selection  of  about  18,000of  the  most 
important  words  of  the  language,  and  is  illustrated  with 
nearly  200  engravings  on  wood.  Bonnd  in  cloth,  illumi¬ 
nated  sides.  Price  $1.00.— This  will  be  sent  for  two  new 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  34.— Special. 

A  GREAT  OFFER. 

From  1  to  23  Large  Volumes. 

Wc  have  Electrotype  Plates  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  since  1857,  and  can  print  and  bind  any  number  of 
new  volumes.  These  23  barge  Volumes  contain 
a  vast  amount  of  most  Useful  and  Practical  In¬ 
formation,  collected  by  a  great  number  of  active, 
earnest ,  intelligent ,  practical  Men  and  Women ,  and 
illustrated  with  many  thousands  of  beautiful , 
plcaing,  and  instructive  Engravings,  that  have  cost 
over  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars. 
These  Volumes  are  alone  a  large  and  valuable  Library 
for  tiiic 

FARR,  GARDEN,  AND  HOUSEHOLD, 


No.  56.— Clock  “La  Banniere”  (Ban¬ 
ner  Clock).— Ttiis  is  an  Alarm,  Stem  Winder,  and  .will 
run  thirty  hours.  Higlit,  9.Q  inches.  Gilt  Stand,  front 
and  back  protected  by  close-fitting  Caps,  to  prevent  dust 
from  getting  in  the  works.  From  E.  W.  Welch  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  6  Warren  St..  N.  Y.  Price,  $5.50.  Seven 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $5.50],  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 

No.  57.  -  “Unique”  Clock.  —  Made  of 
enameled  metal,  gilt  engraving,  same  movements  as  "  La 
Duohesse.”  Eight-day  time  and  strike  ;  5-inch  dial  ; 
bight,  12  inches.  Price,  $10.  Will  be  presented  for  12 
subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


and  kindred  Subjects,  containing  more  varied 
information  on  ail  those  matters  than  can  be 
found  in  books  that  would  cost  five  times  the 
price  of  these.  Each  of  these  23  Volumes 
has  a  full  Alphabetical  Table  of  Contents,  for 
readily  referring  to  any  article  or  subject  in 
the  Volume.  They  are  neatly  Bound  in  uni¬ 
form  style,  with  gilt  title,  etc. ;  they  are  very 
convenient  and  will  finely  adorn  the  Book-Case 
or  Table.  The  price  of  these  volumes,  neatly 
bound,  is  J 2.00  each, or.  sent  post-paid  for  i 2.30. 

To  every  person  who  is  himself  a  subscriber 
we  will  present  and  send  post-paid,  any  One  of 
the  above  volumes,  in  retnrn  for  every  three 
now  subscribers  he  will  send  at  the  regular 
subscription  price  of  $1.50  each.  The  receiver  of 
the  Premium  can  make  his  own  selections  from  anv  of 
the  volumes  between  1857  and  1S78  (inclusive). 

Every  neighborhood  ought  to  have  a  set  of  these 
Volumes  as  a  Fanner’s  Library,  and  they  can  now 
be  easily  obtained  by  Individuals,  or  by  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  persons  in  raising  a  club. 

No.  55.  —  Sinclair's  Young  Puritan 
Rocker  and  Writing  Table.— it  will  be  seen 
at  once,  from  the  engraving  of  this  chair  in  use,  that  it  is 
designed  for  comfort,  and  conve¬ 
nience,  and  the  object  aimed  at 
lias  evidently  been  fully  readied 
in  these  very  easy,  useful,  strong, 
and  roomy  chairs.  Ttiey  are  made 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Sinclair,  Mottvillo, 
N.  Y.  The  style  we  offer,  includ¬ 
ing  ttio  Writing  Table  Attach¬ 
ment.  price ($9.25). will  be  present¬ 
ed  for  11  subscribers, at  $1.50  each. 
Freight  or  expressage  from  factory  to  be  pnid  by  receiver. 


No.  58.— Office  Clock  and  Inkstands. 

—This  heautiful  combination  of  the  useful  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  present  in  many  cases. 
It  is  7  J  inches  in  bight,  and  8  inches  in  width.  It  com¬ 
prises  a  handsome  silver-plated  clock,  supported  by  a 
gold-plated  figure,  with  two  ornamental  inkstands,  pen- 
rack,  etc.  On  the  dial  arc  indicators  of  the  day  of  the 
week  and  of  the  month  ;  is  a  stem-winder,  hands  set 
at  ttie  hack,  and  a  good  time-keeper.  57,  58.  and  59  are 
made  by  the  Ansonia  Clock  Co.,  19  and  21  Cliff  St., 
Now  York.  Only  9  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  are  re¬ 
quired  to  get  this  elegant  Premium.  [We  will  send  one 
on  receipt  of  $7  00.]  Express  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 

No.  59.  —  “  La  Ducbesse”  Clock.— 

Made  of  enameled  metal,  highly  finished  and  embellished 
with  bronze  ornaments  and  gilt  I  rimming.  Eight-day 
time  and  strike;  polished  springs;  patented  arrange¬ 
ment,  allowing  the  hands  to  be  turned  backward  without 
injury  to  striking  parts;  also  patent  self-adjusting  pen- 
dnlmn  :  5-inch  dial;  bight,  17  incites  with  figure.  Price, 
$15.  This  beautiful  clock  will  he  supplied  by  ns  for  16 
subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 
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Nos.  00  to  03.— GOOD  WATCHES.- 

To  get  live  liight  Watch  (one  satisfactory  to  ourselves), 
lias  (>een  the  most  difficult  work  in  all  our  Premium 
collections.  The  country  Is  flooded  with  low-priced 
watches  —  some  good,  some  fair,  many  worse  than 
worthless— a  constant  annoyance  to  the  owners.  Ev¬ 
erybody  wants  a  watch,  and  most  want  a  cheap  otic. 
We  tried  to  meet  this  want  the  past  year,  and  sent 
out  many  hundreds  of  the  best  time-keepers  wo  could  And 
for  §10  each.  From  all  we  have  heard,  wo  snpi>ose  just 
99  in  every  100  proved  good.  We  know  from  letters  re¬ 
ceived  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  ga ve  great  satis¬ 
faction.  About  one  in  three  hundred  was  injured  in  car- 
lying.  (An  express  company  smashed  one  and  paid  for 
it.)  These  were  No.  80,  described  below.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  is  the  Nickel  Case— not  a  serious  one,  as  50  cents 
will  put  on  a  new  thick  plating.  After  much  effort,  and 
by  special  favor,  we  are  now  aide  to  offer  tiie  following: 

No.  60.— A  8000  WATCH.  This  is  a  Stem 
Winder  and  Stem  Setter,  needing  no  key  or 
opening  to  admit  dust.  Dial  clear,  with  Second  Hand 
(see  engraving  above).  Crystal  strong,  thick,  flat  with 
the  new  beveled  edges  ;  Case  strong,  goo  1  looking,  heavily 
nickel-plated,  a  good  resemblance  to  silver.  Weight,  4% 
ounces.  It  is  the  best  time-keeper  for  a  $10  Watch  we 
have  ever  found.  We  continue  to  off,  r  this  as  a  premium, 
and  will  present  it  for  only  13  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each,  [or  supply  it  for  tiie  price,  $10].  There  are  as  good 
looking  watches  sold  for  $7  to  $9 — but  we  have  never 
found  another  equally  good  time-keeper  so  low  as  $10. 

No.  61. -EXTRA  SILVER  WATCH.— This 
is  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  above,  and  made  by  tiie  same 
Company  iu  Switzerland,  hut  the  case  is  Coin.  Silver ,  and 
the  works  are  of  extra  HIGH  GRADE,  with  13  Jewels , 
Compensated  Balance,  etc. — as  good  a  Watch  as  any 
$30  or  $40  wa  ch  wo  have  ever  seen.  It  is  good  enough 
for  any  body.  Face  about  l^.inch  in  diameter.  W'e  of¬ 


fer  this  Wateh  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  and  cheapest  Watches  ever  supplied  for  the  low 
price  of  S15,  which  is  so  near  the  actual  cost  qf  mafeing 
that  we  can  at.  best  offer  it  for  30  subscribers  at  $1.50  each, 
and  do  not  care  to  furnish  it  at  this  rate,  except  where 
sneha  Wateh  is  specially  desired  by  our  friends.  [We 
will  supply  a  few.  as  wo  can  get  them,  for  the  price,  $15.] 

No.  02.— EXTRA  SILVER  WATCH,  for 
BOYS  or  for  MEN  who  want  a  smaller  Watch.  This 
is  every  way  like  No.  Cl,  EXCEPT  that  it  is  of  smaller 
size,  the  face  being  about  IX  inch  In  diameter.  The  cost 
is  the  same  except  that  the  smaller  case  requires  a  little 
less  silver.  This  wo  present  for  19  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each.  [Or,  we  will  supply  it,  when  we  can,  for  $14.50]. 

No.  63.  —  EXTRA  SILVER  WATCH, 
HUNTING  CASE. —  (Heavy  Coin  Silver  Case). 
This  is  precisely  the  same  watch  every  way  as,  No.  61 
above,  EXCEPT  that  it  is  in  “  Hunting  Case”  as  shown 
in  engraving.  It  will  be  presented  for  32  subscribers 
at  $1.50  each  [We  will  supply  it,  when  we  can,  for  !he 
price,  $16.] 


TAKE  NOTICE,  about  all  the  above 
Watches,  (Nos.  60  to  63).  That  we  can  not  and  do 
net  agree  to  supply  all  that  may  be  called  for.  though  we 
will  try  to  do  so.  They  are  manufactured  with  special 
care,  in  one  of  the  best  establish  men  ts  in  Switzerland, 
andean  not  bo  obtained  cr  tnado  rapidly.  We  have  a 
dozen  tested  ones  on  hand  at  this  writing,  and  n  large 
lot  more  ordered,  which  will  come  along  from  time  to 
time  hereafter,  and  they  will  be  delivered  as  fast  as 
they  arrive,  in  the  order  in  which  applications  for  them 
come  in  paid  for,  either  by  premium  clubs,  or  in  cash. 
Those  desiring  to  secure  any  one  of  these  watches  at 
an  early  day,  can  send  in  the  price  now  for  it.  and  when 
he  afterwards  raises  the  full  premium  club  required,  j. 
the  price  can  be  deducted  from  his  final  remittance,  j 
The  recipient  will  pay  the  expense  of  expressage.  ' 


No.  64.— Ink* 

Stand.  —  Single 
with  Thermometer. 
Diameter,  5>£  inch, 
cs.  Hight,  914  inch¬ 
es.  From  the  same 
firm  as  No.  70. 
Price,  $1.00.  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure 
this  [or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  $1.00]. 
This  is  a  very  fine 
arrangement  for  die 
low  price  at  which 
it  is  supplied.  It 
can  not  be  sent  by 
mail.  It  can  be 
taken  at  the  office, 
or  sent  hy  express 
anywhere,  ns  it  is 
well  packed  in  a 
box.  The  express 
expense  will  be  light,  and  is  to  he  paid  by  recipient. 

No.  65.— Work-Box.— This  is  made  of  finelypol- 
ished  wood,  cover  inlaid,  lined  with  velvet:  contains 
Scissors,  Needle  Case,  Piercer,  Bodkin.  Thimble,  and 
has  a  Mirror  in  tne  cover  ;  has  Lock  and  Key.  Size,  f'i 
Xfii  Indies.  From  same  firm  as  No.  (17.  Five  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply 
ifcfor  $3.50].  Expressage  paid  by  recipient, 


No.  00.— Ink-Stand.— Double,  with  pen-rack; 
length,  inches;  hight,  inches.  From  the  same 
firm  as  No.  70.  Price,  $1.00.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1  50 
each  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.00].  Ex¬ 
press  charges  to  be  paid  by  recipient  in  either  case. 


No.  67.-Ctrl’s  Writing-Desk  .—This  has 

a  wood  frame  covered  with  Leatherette,  and  lined  inside 
with  paper  to  imitate  wood  ;  outside  is  handsomely 
decorated  on  top  in  silver  and  gilt.  Length,  open,  14 
inches;  width.  10  inches  ;  it  has  Lock  and  Key  and  two 
Ink-Bottles.  From  Stirx  &  Lyox,  29  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 
Three  subscriptions  at  $1.51  each,  will  secure  this  [or  we 
supply  it  for  £8,00],  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 


NO.  68.  —  **  National  81  Organ.  — The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Pitmen  .fc  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  long  been  famous  for  the  excellence,  durabil¬ 
ity,  and  elegance  of  the  organs  and  molodeons  manufac¬ 
tured  there.  We  have  had  in  constant  use  for  nineteen 
years  (part  of  the  time  in  om  Sunday  School,  and  part  of 
the  time  at  home),  one  of  Mr.  Prince’s  Large  Mclodeons, 
piano  case,  and  it  is  just  as  good  to-day  as  ever,  and  we 
would  not  exchange  it  for  any  other  kind.  Mr.  Prince 
has,  however,  gone  on  improving  the  instruments — “ap¬ 
proaching  greater  perfection.” — No  one  can  fail  to  be 
pleased  with  these  instruments.  The  “National”  Organ, 
which  we  offer,  is  one  of  their  latest  and  best  styles.  Price 
$150,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  makers,  that  for  power,  qual¬ 
ity  of  tone,  style,  finish,  and  the  great  variety  of  combina¬ 
tions,  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  its  equal  lias  never  been 
produced  before.  The  organ  lias  two  full  5-octave  sets  of 
reeds,  and  the  Kent  improved  EtwCVfesfe  Stop.  An  elegant 
premium. — Presented  for  only  1:33  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each.  Freight  from  manufactory  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  63.— Accord  eon . — With  German  Silver  or¬ 
naments,  black  moulding,  double  bellows, with  hook*,  ten 
keys,  one  stop,  double  reeds,  organ  or  celestial.  From 
Daniel  Hess,  33  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  Presented  for  8 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or  we  will  supply  one  of  them 
for  the  price,  $0],  the  recipient  to  pay  express  charges. 


No.  70. -Fifteen  String  Zitliern.  —A 
musical  instrument  which  may  be  new  to  many  of  our 
readers.  It  can  be  played  by  notes  or  figures,  and  tuned 
likeaharp.  A  sheet  containing  tunes  and  instructions 
how  to  play,  accompanies  each  instrument ;  it  is  packed 
in  a  box.  From  E.  G.  Selchow  &  Co.,  41  John  St.,  N.  Y. 
Price,  $1.25.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
this,  post-paid  [or  we  will  send  it,  post-paid,  for  $1.25], 


No.  7  I  .—  Banjo.— Enll  size,  calf-skin,  imitation 
rosewood,  eight  brass  eagle  brackets  From  same  parly 
as  No.  (19.  Price,  $5.50.  Seven  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $5.50.1 
The  recipient  to  pay  express  charges  in  either  case. 


No.  72.— EWetalaofione.— This  is  a  Musical 
Instrument:  in  ornamented  f  ame,  with  22  Notes  (3 
Octaves),  made  of  Metal,  nickel  plated  and  engraved,  and 
is  played  by  striking  the  notes  with  two  small  mallets, 
which  are  indicated  in  the  engraving.  From  Stii  n  & 
Lyon,  20  Park  Place.  N.  Y.  Two  subscriptions  at 
£1.50  each,  will  secure  this  Tor  we  will  supply  it  for 
§1.601.  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient  in  either  case. 
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Frem.  73.— Orguinette  ‘ 

No.  73.  —  “The  Orguinette.”  —  A  Capi¬ 
tal  Musical  Instrument,  for  the  million— for  those  who 
have  had  no  time  or  opportunity  to  learn  to  play,  yet  who 
desire  music  in  the  house— at  far  less  expense,  and  in  far 
greater  variety  than  is  supplied  by  the  Music  Box, or  Hand- 
Organ.  The  Orguinette  has  the  usual  Parlor-Organ  or  Me- 
lodeon  reeds,  with  a  email,  but  effective  wind-bellows, 
and  in  sweetness  of  tone,  brilliancy,  promptness  of  ac¬ 
tion.  etc.,  is  quite  remarkable  for  a  musical  instrument 
of  so  moderate  a  cost.  The  notes  are  most  ingeniously 
and  yet  simply  produced  by  the  passage  through  the  in¬ 
struments  of  strips  of  perforated  paper,  the  apertures  so 
arranged  as  to  open  the  keys  and  produce  just  the  notes, 
and  length  of  sound  on  each,  required  by  the  pieces  play¬ 
ed.  These  may  be  church  music,  lively  souuding  airs, 
national,  and  operatic  selections,  quadrilles,  etc.  The 
prepared  perforated  paper  is  sold  at  low  rales  (Oi  cents 
per  foot),  and  from  the  catalogue  one  may  select  any 
amount  and  variety  of  tunes  desired,  and  at  sma"  cost. 
Any  one  desiring  further  description  of  the  instrument, 
can  send  for  circulars  to  the  Mechanical  Orguinette 
Co.,  No.  11  East.  14th  St.,  New  York.  We  offer  two  va¬ 
rieties.  Premium  No.  73,  the  Orguinette  “C”  (illus¬ 
trated  in  the  engraving),  has  the  “  Expression  Box,-’ 
giving  a  variety  of  pleasing  effects,  by  simply  raising 
and  lowering  the  lid.  14  feet  of  the  perforated  music 
paper  go  with  this.  This  will  be  presented  for  15  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1. 50  each.  [It  will  be  supplied  complete  by 
us,  for  $14.00],  expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 


No.  74  is  the  Orguinette  “A,”  differing  from 
“C  "  in  the  omission  of  the  “Expression  Box.”  Price 
with  14  feet  of  music  paper,  $8.00,  for  which  price  we  will 
supply  it :  or  we  will  present,  it  for  10  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each.  Expressage  paid  by  recipient  in  either  case. 

No.  75.-5Jniversa!  Clothes  Wringer. 

—(See  Engraving  below.)  —  A  very  -useful ,  time-saving , 
strength-saving ,  clolhes-saving  implement,  that  should 
be  in  every  family.  Here  is  a  thing  that  is  of  great  value, 
“and  no  mistake  about  it,"  It  will  pay  for  itself  several 
times  a  year,  in  any  family.  The  wringing  out  of  clothes 
by  hand  Is  hard  upon  the  hands,  arms,  and  chest,  and  the 


twisting  stretches  and  breaks  the  fibres  with  lever  power. 
With  this  Wringing  Machine,  the  garments  are  passed 
rapidly  between  clastic  rollers,  which  press  the  water 
out  better  than  hand  wringing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can 
pick  up  the  articles.  A  most  important  feature  of  this 
Universal  Clothes  Wringer  is  the  peculiar  cog-wheel  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  makes  both  rollers  turn  together, 
and  always  keep  their  place.  Without  these,  the  crauk- 


roner  will  slip,  and  pull 
the  fibres,  and  injure  the 
fabric.  A  multitude  of 
letters  of  thanks  for 
these  Machines,  given 
by  us  as  Premiums,  have 
been  received.  It  is 
easy  to  gather  a  t  the  reg¬ 
ular  rate  of  $1.50  each, 
only  10  subscribers, 
and  this  will  secure  a 
j -present  of  one  of  these 
very  valuable  $7.50  Uni¬ 
versal  Wringers.  They 
are  made  by  the  Metro- 
„  politan  Washing  Ma¬ 

chine  Co.,  and  furnish¬ 
ed  by  R.  C.  Browning.  32  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  [We 
will  supply  one  of  these  valuable  machines  oil  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  $7.50].  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  76.  Excellent  $15  Overcoat. 

No.  77.--Excellent  $20  Business  Suit. 
No.  78.-Excellent  $30  Dress  Suit. 

Made  to  Order  and  Well  Made. — Here  are  articles 
wanted  by  tone  of  Thousands.  The  extensive  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Jessup  &  Co.,  251,  256  Broadway,  has  long 
been  very  widely  and  favorably  known.  (Many  of  the 
suits  now  in  use  by  the  lead-  • 
ing  men  In  the  Agriculturist 
Office,  came  from  this  estab¬ 
lishment  because  they  have 
there  obtained  good  articles 
at  reasonable  figures).  This 
establishment  sends  samples 
of  fabrics,  with  prices,  all 
over  the  country,  and  full 
directions,  with  engravings, 
enabling  any  one  to  furnish 
all  the  measurements  needed 
to  make  up  garments,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  fit.  We  have  made 
arrangements  with  Messrs. 

Jessup  &  Co.,  by  which  we 
can  furnish  these  good  pre¬ 
miums,  viz.:  No.  76. — A 
Good  $15.00  Winter  Over¬ 
coat,  will  be  presented  to 
any  one  sending  only  six¬ 
teen  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each.  No.  77. — A  good 
$20.00  Business  Suit,  for  only 
twenty  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each.  No.  78.  — A  Good 
$30.00  Drees  Suit  (Broad¬ 
cloth  or  Diagonal),  good 
enough  for  a  wedding  or  any 
occasion,  for  only  thirty 

subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  The  Garments  will  be  for¬ 
warded  anywhere  by  express  or  otherwise,  as  desired. 
Expressage  to  be  paid  by  receiver.  N.  B.  To  those  de¬ 
siring,  or  entitled  to  the  above  garments  as  premiums, 
we  will  mail  samples  of  fabrics  to  select  from ,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  self-measurement,  etc.,  and  the  garments  will 
be  cut  and  well  made  up  in  the  style  desired.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  many  to  get  good  clothes  with  no  ex¬ 
pense,  except  the  carriage.  A  few’  persons  may  unite 
and  make  up  a  dub  of  subscribers,  and  secure  a  fine  suit 
as  a  present  to  a  Clergyman,  or  to  any  worthy  person. 


No.  80.  -  German  Student  Lamp.  — 

This  lamp  is  known  the  world  over  for  its  beauty  and 
steadiness  of  light,  ils  superiority  in  economy,  safety, 
etc.  C.  F.  A.  IIinrichs, 
of  31  Park  Place,  New 
York,  lias  made  many 
valuable  improvements  In 
their  construction.  He  is 
the  Patentee  of  the  “  Saint 
Germain,  o  r  Geiman 
Study  or  Office  Lamp," 
made  by  C.  A.  Keclmami. 

This  lamp  includes  the  va¬ 
rious  latest  improvements, 
such  as  the  Enlarged 
Fount,  shut  off  at  the  bop 
tom  (a  great  security 
against  accidents  in  fill¬ 
ing),  Improved  Chimney- 
IIokler,etc., (None  genuine 
without  the  name  of  C.  F. 

A.  IIinrichs  on  the  Chim¬ 
ney-Holder).  We  use  these 
lamps  in  all  rooms  in  the 
house  (kitchen  included), 
and  would  exchange  them 
for  no  other  method  of 

lighting  yet  known  to  us.  The  price  of  the  St.  Germain 
German  Study  Lamp  is  reduced  to  $5  for  (he  large  eizo 
(No.  1),  in  polished  brass,  with  shade,  chimney,  and  wick, 
complete,  ready  for  use.  We  will  present  one  of  them  to 
any  one  sending  only  7  subscribers  at  $1.50  each.  The 
same  Lamp  in  nickel-plating  is  sold  at  $6.00.  We  will 
present  the  Nickel-Plated  Lamp  for  only  8  snbecribers  at 
$1.50  each.  Freight  or  expressage  paid  by  recipient.  (25 
cents  extra,  if  to  be  boxed  for  sending  to  a  distance.) 


No.  81.— A  Cane  Cun  (or  Cun  Cane'. 

— This  is  a  remarkably  convenient  and  effective  weapon, 
which,  when  not  in  use,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
ebony,  or  hard-rubber  Cane,  and  yet  it  can,  in  an  instant, 
be  changed  to  a  Rifle  (or  Shot  gun)  which  shoots  accu¬ 
rately  and  to  a  long  distance  as  ft  rifle  of  32-100  calibre 
(or  22-100  when  preferred).  The  writer  recently  carried 
one  many  thousand  miles,  simply  tied  with  an  um¬ 
brella  by  means  of  a  rubber  strap.  It  attracted  no  atten¬ 
tion  save  when  explained,  and  then  it  excited  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  all  who  saw  it.  On  one  occasion  a  hawk  was 
shot  from  the  top  of  a  tree  over  80  feet  high,  and  sundry 
small  birds  desired  for  preserving  ns  specimens,  were 
killed  with  the  shot  cartridges— a  new  device  in  which 
65  No.  8  shot  are  packed  in  a  peculiar  cartridge  that 
holds  them  together  while  in  the  barrel,  and  prevents 
their  leading  the  grooving.  The  upper  engraving  shows 
the  cane  as  it  ordinarily  appears — the  head  and  covering 


of  polished  black  rubber..  The  lower  engrav¬ 
ing  shows  one  end  only.  A  smallfught,  at  the 
lower  end  is  shown  in  the  upper  cut.  The 
Cartridge  (at  c )  is  put  in  by  opening  the  cane 
—it  uses  the  ordinary  long  or  short  “32,”  or 
the  shot  cartridge.  With  a  “long32”  cartridge 

we  have  pierced  five  pine  boards,  each  one  inch  thick. _ 

It  is  entirely  safe.  To  use  it,  a  quick  vigor¬ 
ous  pull  opens  the  cane  at  c,  the  rear  sight  s 
flies  up,  and  the  two  sights  being  far  apart, 
pretty  accurate  range  is  obtained.  Depress¬ 
ing  the  small  trigger  (a)  fires  the  charge, 
but  only  when  specially  set  for  firing.  A  cork 
or  plug  in  the  lower  end  to  keep  out  dirt,  fits 
the  cane  for  a  good  walking  stick.  The  32-100 
size  weighs  29  ouneos ;  diameter  of  cane  Xlhs 
HO  SAGGING  OR  ROLLING  TO  THE  CENTER  ON  THIS  BED,  of  inch  The  a^OO  size  weighs  18  ounces. 


No.  79.  —  The  National  Wire  HVJat- 
tress.-— Everybody  wants  a  good  Bed  One  who  sleeps 
well,  will  do  more  and  better  work  of  body  and  mind, 
and  enjoy  better  health,  and  live  longer.  This  premium 
will  help  to  sleeping  comfortably.  It  is  manufactured 
bv  the  National  Wire  Mattress  Co.,  New  Britain, 
Conn.  It  will  be  observed,  by  reference  to  the  en¬ 
graving,  that  the  Mattress  is  made  on  what  the  manu¬ 
facturers  claim  a  mechanical  principle;  that  it  never 
can  6ag ;  that  it  will  never  rust  in  any  climate; 
that  It.  can  be  taken  apart  and  folded  up  to  occupy 
but  little  space,  and  that  it  is  the  only  one  getting  its 
elasticity  from  wire-tempered  Springs.  Those  who  have 
used  these  Mattresses,  several  of  whom  are  among  our 
Editors,  pronounce  them  in  every  way  desirable.  To  any 
one  sending  us  only  12  subscriptions,  at  $1.60  each,  we 
will  forward  one  of  these  hods.  Receiver  to  pay  freight. 


We  prefer  the  larger  size,  but  either  size  is  supplied  at 
the  same  price  ($10).  It  is  thoroughly  made  by  the  Rem¬ 
ington  Works,  and  is  supplied  to  us  by  A.  Alford, 
283  Broadway,  New  York.  Ours  has  been  fired  some  200 
times,  or  more,  and  is  in  perfect  order.  For  lightness  as 
a  cane,  and  for  mere  target  practice,  the  32-100  calibre 
answers  ;  we  prefer  the  32-100  calibre  for  most  effective 
shooting.  We  will  present  one  of  either  calibre  desired, 
in  return  for  only  12  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  (,0r 
send  one  on  receipt  of  $10],  Expressage  to  be  paid  by 
recipient.  The  ball  cartridges  can  be  obtained  anywhere. 
The  shot  cartridges  are  a  new  invention,  as  yet  only 
made  22  100,  32-100,  and  38-100,  and  are  not  yet  generally 
obtainable.  They  cost  about  85  cents  per  box  of  59,  at 
retail.  We  will  send  one  box  of  these  (32-100)  for  ehch 
additional  subscriber  at  $1.50,  or  send,  with  the  gun, 
one  or  more  boxes  at  50  cents  per  box,  when  desired. 
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own  use,  (or  for  salo  at  $12,)  if  yon  simply  procure  ns  14 
subscribers,  at.  $1.50  each,  which  you  can  readily  collect 
during:  a  very  few  evenings  or  on  rainy  days.  It  will 
well  repay  the  effort.- -[We  will  supply  this  pump  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  prico,  $12.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  exprossage. 


No.  85.— No.  I  Star  Wood  Pump. — 

There  is  scarcely  a  housekeeper  in  the  land  who  does  not 
want  a  good  yard  Pump.  The  Star  Wood  Pumps  are  made 
by  Powell  &  Douglas,  Waukegan,  III.  These  Pumps 
are  for  general  use,  and  are  recommended  for  either 
tlie  stock  or  the  house  well.  They  are  well  made,  neatly 
painted,  and  provided  with  iron  spout  and  desirable 
bearing,  so  that  one,  with  proper  care,  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  We  will  forward  one  of  the  No.  1  Star  Wood 
Pumps,  porcelain  lined  iron  plunger  cylinder,  and  tub¬ 
ing,  for  a  20-ft.  well,  on  the  receipt  of  19  subscriptions, 
at  $1.50  eacli.  [Or  will  ship  one  on  receipt  of  $17.40,  as 
above.]  Receiver  in  either  case  to  pay  freight.  Ad¬ 
ditional  pipe  furnished  when  wanted,  at  low  rate.  Send  to 
Manufacturers  for  descriptive  circular  giving  particulars. 


No.  82.— Box  of  Mathematical  Instru¬ 
ments.— Jnst  the  thing  for  a  youth  who  has  a  taste 
for  drawing.  These  Instruments  are  put  up  in  a  neat 
Mahogany  Case,  which  contains:  Two  Dividers,  one 
iPen  Point,  one  Pencil  Holder,  one  Extension  Bar.  one 
Ruling  Pen,  one  Crayon  Holder,  one  Brass  Protractor, 
one  Small  Scale,  two  Wooden  Triangles,  one  Cake  India 
Ink,  four  Cakes  Water  Colors,  Cups  and  Brush.  We  will 
present  this  Box  of  Instruments  for  4  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each.  [We  will  supply  one  of  these  for  $.5.00.] 
XWlt  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  15  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  83.— Whitman’s  Fountain  Pump. 

—The  Fountain  Pump  is  made  of  brass,  handsomely  fin¬ 
ished,  with  Sprinkler  and  Rubber  Hose  attached.  It  is 
durable,  and  just  as  represented,  and  does  not  rust  or  dry 
up.  It  is  novei,  the  mechanism  simple,  is  useful  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  particularly  valuable  as  an  al¬ 
ways  ready  practical  Fire  Extinguisher.  (See  engraving.) 
New  improvements  have  been  made,  and  the  price  with 
Sprinkler  and  Hose  complete  reduced  from  $10.00  to 
$8.50.  Many  thousand  dollars  worth  of  properly  have 
been  saved  from  fire  with  the  help  of  the  Fountain 
Pump,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  innumerable,  from  Insects 
and  Drouth.  It  is  easily  carried,  (weighing  less  than 
(four  pounds),  and  can  be  used  by  even  a  child.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  Josiah  A.  Whitman,  No.  128  North  Main 
St,  Providence,  R.  I.  Only  11  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
teach  are  needed  to  obtain  this  Pump.  [Or  we  will  supply 
one  for  $8.50.]  The  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  84. -W.  S.  Blunt’s  “Universal 
Force  Pump.”  —  [Patented  July  28.  1870.]— See 
Fngraving.) — What  most  country  families  need.  An  in¬ 
door  Force  Pump  for  1 M  inch  Suction  Pipe;  capacity 
J5  to  18  gallons  per  minute.  These  pumps  are  tested  to 
150  ponuds  pressure,  and  wil 
throw  water  from  a  hose  pipe 
60  feet  high,  and  90  feet  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  have  revolving 
tops,  so  that  they  can  be  made 
right  or  left  hand.  Being 
operated  by  a  side  shaft  enter¬ 
ing  through  the  air-chamber, 
there  is  no  piston  rod  to  wear 
out  the  brass  stuffing  box  as  in 
other  pumps.  They  are  among 
the  most  powerful ,  simple ,  and 
durable  pumps  to  be  liad.  The 
ease  with  which  any  part  can 
bo  renewed  in  case  of  accident, 
or  access  had  to  the  interior  for 
universal  force  pump,  repairs,  commends  them  for 
green-houses,  farmers,  and  stockmen,  as  well  as  for  city 
use.  8end  for  a  descriptive  circular  to  The  Nason  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  71  Beekman  St.,  and  71  Fulton  St., 
New  York.  We  will  present  you  this  Pump,  for  your 


No.  86.— Aquarium.— Many  homes  can  be  made 
more  cheerful  ami  entertaining  by  the  introduction  of  lit¬ 
tle  things  to  please  the  eye  and  at  the  same  time  afford 
instruction  to  tho  young.  All  over  tire  country  there  are 
those  who  have  abundance  of  flowers  and  other  oron- 
monts,  and  who  would  gladly  add  representatives  of  ani¬ 
mal  life,  if  they  knew  where  they  could  get  the  proper 
conveniences  for  keeping  the  same  at  a  moderate  cost. 
Knowing  this  fact.,  we 
have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Messrs. 

Stephen  Freeman  & 

Son,  of  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin,  to  offer  as  one 
of  our  Premiums  an 
Aquarium  as  shown  in 
the  cut.  Tins  ono  is 
designed  for  a  sholf  or 
table,  and  holds 
gallons  of  water— large  enough  for  the  proper  keeping  of 
quite  a  large  number  of  fish  and  other  marine  animals,  as 
well  as  marine  plants.  Terra-cotta  imitations  of  cas¬ 
tles,  rocks,  etc.,  for  tho  ornamentation  of  the  interior, 
are  furnished  by  tho  manufacturers,  but  not  included  in 
tiiis  offer.  Send  to  Manufacturers  as  above  for  full  de¬ 
scriptive  sheets.  This  very  pretty  Premium  will  bo 
presented  for  10  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $8].  Tho  freight  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 


No.  87.— Bracket  and  Class  Aquari¬ 
an.—  A  very  attractive  and  pleasing  room  ornament. 

The  whole  article,  as 
shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  is  about  18  inches 
high,  and  projects  from 
the  wall  about  15  inch¬ 
es.  It  is  adapted  for 
rooms  and  niches  of 
limited  space.  The 
Aquarium  holds  about 
half  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  is  designed  for 
small  size  Gold  and 
other  fresh  water  fish. 
They  nre  made  by 
Stephen  Freeman  & 
Son,  Racine,  Wig.  We  will  present  one  of  these  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  4  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  [or  will  forward 
one  of  them  on  receipt  of  $2.75],  the  receiver  to  pny  ex-  • 
press  charges  in  either  case.  They  are  sent  safely  packed,  j 


No.  88.  —  Hang¬ 
er  for  Small 
Aquarium.  -  The 

accompanying  cut  repre¬ 
sents  a  very  neat  Hanger 
for  a  small  glass  Aquari- 
nm,  made  by  Stephen 
Freeman  &  Son,  Racine, 
Wis.,  and  designed  for 
small  niches,  bay  win¬ 
dows,  and  snspension 
over  library  and  sitting 
room  center  tables.  It 
is  about  22  inches  high, 
made  of  iron,  Itand- 
somcly  painted  and 
bronzed.  A  beautiful 
present  to  a  lady.  We 
wil!  forward  one  for 
3  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each.  [Or  will  supply  one 
on  the  receipt  of  the 
price,  $2.]  The  receiver 
to  pay  express  chargee. 
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No.  89.— Hot-Blast  Oil  Stove.— The  en¬ 
graving  represents  one  of  Whitney  &  Hall's  Patent  Hot- 
Blast.  Oil  Stoves,  made  by  the  Whitney  Manufactur¬ 
ing  C'o.,  of  1123  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  Tho  cut  re¬ 
presents  tiie  stove  proper,  with  extension  top  and  oven. 
Witli  one  of  these  articles,  we  are  assured  that  the  entire 
cooking  can  be  done  for  a  small  family  nt  mere  nominal 
expense,  by  the  use  of  kerosene  oil.  Besides  the  ordi 
nary  cooking,  it  can  be  used  for  heating  sad-irons,  bak¬ 
ing,  etc.,  doing  the  work  as  well,  witli  very  runch  less 
heat,  than  an  ordinary  cook  stove.  For  14  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  we  will  Tarnish  a  stove,  an  extension  top, 
large  oven,  large  broiler,  and  sad-iron  heater  [or  will  for¬ 
ward  one  for  $12.75],  the  receiver  to  pay  the  expressage. 


No.  90.— Houchin’s  Improved  Patent 
Pocket  Cook  Stove.— With  Gridiron  and  Boiler 
(with  folding  handles)  holdiDg  nearly  one  quart,  which 
can  be  used  as  a  drinking  cup.  The  cut  represents 
the  Stove  in  operation,  with  the  boiler  placed  upon  it, 
which  will  boil  water  in  five  minutes  to  make  2  or  3  cups 
of  Tea,  Coffee,  or  Chocolate ;  to  Boil  Eggs,  Stew  Oysters, 
etc.  Pour  about  two  tablepoonsfuls  of  alcohol  through 
the  wire  gauze,  and  light  with  a  match  or  taper.  The 
Lamp  being  filled  with  an  indestructible  packing  will 


not  spill  or  explode.  Send  two  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each,  and  get  it  free,  post-paid.  These  stoves  are  made 
by  McCoy  &  Company,  132  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
—[We  will  supply  and  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $1.26.] 


No.  9  I  .—Stove,  Drinking  and  Shav¬ 
ing  Cupe.— This  consists  of  one  Planished  Drink¬ 
ing  Cup,  one  Shaving  Cnp,  Cake  of  Best  Shaving 
Soap,  and  Soap  Box,  together  with  the  Stove,  making 
four  articles  in  one.  Packed  in  a  box  3%  incites  square. 
From  Geo.  N.  Pierce  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Gno  new  sub¬ 
scriber  at  $1.50  will  secure  this.  [Or  we  supply  itfor76c.) 
F*?-  If  to  go  by  mail,  send  ns  10  cents  for  postage  &  pneking. 
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Silver-Plated  Ware— Important 


Next  to  stealing  one’s  money,  there  is  no  greater 
fraud  than  that  practised  by  some  sellers  of  so-called 
Biiver  and  gold -liateU  articles.  With  the  aid  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  battery,  a  piece  of  almost  any  cheap  metal  put  into  a 
solution  of  silver  can  be  so  perfectly  coated  that  nothing 


more  of  these  articles.  In  a  few  evenings  a  gentleman 
could  easily  collect  55  subscribers  only,  at  $1.50  each, 
and  secure  this  splendid  $50.00  Tea  Set  free,  for  his  wife 
or  a  friend.  (It  required  70  such  subscribers  last  year). 
Many  a  young  man  can  thus  get  one  for  his  mother, 
or  a  sister,  or  a  fiiend.  Any  lady  can  get  a  8et  for 
herself  in  a  brief  time.  (We  will  forward  one  of  these  ele¬ 
gant  sets  on  receipt  of  $50.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


but  pure  silver  can  be  seen,  yet  the  coat  may  not  bo  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  thickness  of  tissue  paper.  Pew- 
ter  or  Lead,  stamped  into  good  form,  can  bo  perfectly 

Premium  94 


coa! <:<1  with  silver,  and  he  good-looking  silver-plated  Tea¬ 
spoons  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  each  I  And  a  vast 
amount,  of  plated  ware  of  this  character  is  palmed  off. 
The  articles  look  well,  until  used  a  few  times,  when  the 
coating  disappears.— Bat.  properly  managed,  the  electric 
process  will  put  on  a  coat  of  pure  silver  of  any  desired 
thickness,  and  if  the  base  metal  be  good,  and  t lie  plating 
thick  enough,  such  plated  ware  is  just  as  good  for  prac¬ 
tical  use  as  if  the  whole  were  solid  silver,  while  the  cost 
is  far  less.  Further,  if  after  years  of  hard  service  the 
silver  becomes  worn  off,  the  articles  can  be  rcplated  as 
good  as  new  at  a  moderate  expense.  We  have  articles 
constantly  used  eight,  and  ten  years,  and  still  showing 
nothing  hut  silver.  In  buying  silver-plated  wave,  every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  honesty  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  hit  er  or  seller. — We  have 
taken  great  care,  in  selecting  articles  to  offer 
to  our  readers,  to  get  not  only  those  of  superior 
style,  but  those  which  w e.  can  warrant  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  as  represented.  Such  articles  as  these  are 
Premiums  92  to  114,  described  below.  Our 
readers  who  get  any  of  these,  as  Premiums, 

(or  by  purchase),  may  rely  upon  having/rsf-ntfe 
articles,  and  as  cheap  as  they  can  be  honestly 
made.  They  can  find  plenty  of  similar  articles, 
at  iess  than  a  fourth  the  prices  named,  and 
that  will  look  as  well  fora  few  weeks,  or  months, 
if  not  used,  but  they  will  he  very  dear.  (We 
do  not  compete  with  the  silver-plated  articles 

frequently  offered  at  apixirentty  low  rates.) - 

The  Premiums  92  to  114  (excepting  103-5  &  1  lu)  arc  made 
for  us  by  the  Middletown  Plate  Company,  at  Middle- 
town.  Ct.  Mr.  Judd  is  well  acquainted  with  this  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  Officers,  and  has  visited  the  extensive  works 
frequently,  observing  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  lie 
confidently  recommends  their  work  as  being  just  u'hat 
it  prqfesses  to  be— and  every  way  reliable.  A  similar 
commendation  applies  to  Premiums  103, 104,  and  105  from 
ttvo  Mmuden  Cutlery  Co.,  wlioso  work  is  first-rate. 

[E3f°  Our  Premiums,  though  fully  up  to  any  former 
year  in  quality,  are  this  year  offered  on  much  more  easy 
terms  than  ever  before,  and  multitudes  can,  through  the 
premi  ms.  get  much  desired  articles,  as  described  beloiu.] 


No*  93. —  Ice  (or  Water)  Pitcher.— 

A  large,  highly  Ornamental  Article,  that  will  adorn  the 
table,  as  well  as  serve  a  very  %mful  purpose,  and  last  many 
years,  with  no  danger 
of  breakage.  Price  $13. 
It  is  same  make,  same 
metal,  plating,  etc.,  as 
No.  92.  Sending  only 
14  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each,  this  year,  will  se¬ 
cure  the  splendid  Pitch¬ 
er.— Only  18  subscrib¬ 
ers,  at  $1.50  each,  will 
soeuro  the  Pitcher 
with  a  round  Salver, 
of  puttern  to  ccrre- 
spend,  (value  $17.50).— 
For  only  28  subscribers 
we  will  send  the 
Pitcher  and  a  large 
14-incb  Oblong  Sal¬ 
ter  (value  $28.00), 
Which  is  large  enough  to 
hold  the  Pitcher  and 
two  goblets.— For  only 
65  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each,  we  send  Pitch¬ 
er, Oblong;  Salver, 
and  a  pair  of  beautiful 
Goblets,  silver  with¬ 
out,  and  gold-plated  in¬ 
side,  (value  $34.75).  This  Complete  Set  is  exceedingly 
desirable,  though  the  Pitcher  alone,  or  Ibat  witli  Round 
Tray,  or  with  large  Oblong  Salver,  will  answer  well 
for  use  and  for  ornament.— [We  will  also  supply  the 
Pitcher,  and  any  one  or  all  the  articles  above  mentioned, 
at  the  prices  given  for  each.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


Premium  93 


No.  94.  -  Syrup  Cup  with  Plate.  - 

Every  well  set  tabic  needs  at  times  a  syrup  cap.  This 
elegant  cup  stands  on  a  flue  pinte  of  suitable  deeign. 
Only  8  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  will  now  secure  it 
free.  [Or.  when  desired,  we  will  send  one  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  $6.25.]  Receiver  to  pay  exptessago. 


No.  92.— TEA  SET.— Tiffs  is  a  Splendid 

Set  of  six  pieces,  full  size,  viz. :  a  Coffee  Pot,  a  Tea  Pot , 
a  Water  Pot.  a  Sugar  Bouil.  a  Cream  Cup,  ami  a  Slop 
Bowl—  tasteful  enough  for  the  most  stylisli  mansion — 
all  beautiful,  of  uniform  design,  late  pattern,  with 
raimd  and  embossed  figure  work.  They  are  none  of  the 
coraftuon,  cle  ap.  silver-washed  stuff  Mint  will  look  finely 
so  long  as  unused,  but  are  the  best  triple-plate  on  white 
metal.  (See  notes  on  plated  ware,  above.)  For  all 
practical  purposes,  and  for  ornament,  they  will  be  as  good 
as  solid  silver,  for  years.  This  No.  92  (and  the  others 
also),  afford  to  a  multitude  of  persons  a  rare  opportunity 
to  get  beautiful  and  useful  articles  for  Immense  and  for 
wedding  and  other  gifts.  It  will  he.  comparatively  easy 
to  collect  names  of  subscribers  enough  to  secure  one  or 


Premium  94  Premium  93 

No.  95.  —  Child’s  Cup.  —  (See  Fngiaiing.) 

—A  beautiful  gift  for  the  Little  One.  Triple-plated  on 
the  outside,  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks, 
ard  will  last  for  many  years— indeed,  be  a  life-keepsake. 
Obtain  on'y  5  subsci'ibers.  at  $1.50  each,  and  you  can  se¬ 
cure  one  of  these  beautiful  cup6  for  your  own  Child,  or  a 
name-sake,  or  other  favorite.— [Or  we  will  forward  one 
on  recoipt  of  price,  $3.50.]  Receiver  to  pay  oxpressage. 


No.  96.  —  Butter  Cooler.  —  This  is  a  really 

good  and  usefnl  article,  as  well  as  an  ornamental  one. 
The  pattern  is  very  taking,  having  been  sBIoctod  from  a 


large  assortment.  A  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under 
the  plate  will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time 
on  the  table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  bright 
surface  reflects  off’  outside  warmth,  thus  keeping  the  but¬ 
ler  cool.  Same  metal,  from  same  Hottse  as  No.  92.-  Thi» 
line  premium  is  presented 
to  any  one  who  simply 
collects  and  forwards  us 
only  S  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each,  easily  done.—  [Or 
we  will  send  one  to  order 
on  receipt  of  $6.50.]  Re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  97.  -  Pickle 
Jar  and  Fork.  — 

The  jar  is  of  glass, 
handsomely  mounted  in 
silver-plated  frame,  with, 
fork  attached.  It  is  a  very 
ornamental  article  for  the 
table,  as  well  as  useful,  and 
would  prove  an  accept¬ 
able  present  to  a  young 
house-keeper.  For  7  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each  we  will  present  it.  [Or  will  for¬ 
ward  one  on  receipt  of  $5.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


Nos.  98,  99.  —  Cake  Baskets.  —Two 
styles  offered,  both  of  elegant  patterns,  very  taking, 
useful? and  beautiful  table  ornaments— just  the  thing  ev¬ 
ery  one  wants.  From  same  makers  and  same  metal  as 
No.  1)2.  No.  98 
presented  to  any  one 
sending  only  10  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  No.  99 
to  any  one  send¬ 
ing  12  subscribers, 
at  $1.50  each.— [Or 
we  snpply  No.  98 
for  $7.50,  or  No.  99 
for  $10.]  Receiver 
to  pay  expressage. 


Nos.  I  GO  to 
1 02.  Casters. 

—These  are  ail  of 
handsome  patterns, 
richly  chased.  No. 

100  containing  five 
cut  glass  bottles,  in¬ 
cluding  mustard,  & 

(tire  two  others  she, 
including  a  Mus¬ 
tard  bottle)— useful, 
necessary,  orna¬ 
mental  for  every 
dining  table.  Same 
makers,  and  same 
metal  and  plating, 
as  No.  92.  Send  us 
c-nly  7  subscribers,  at  $1.59  each,  and  get  No.  100,  or  19 
subscribers  and  get  No.  101,  or  12  subscribers  for  No.  102 
—  [Or  we  will  supply  No.  100  for  $5.25.  No.  1  i*  for 
$7.50,  or  No.  102  for  $10.50.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  103. —  One  Dozen  Tea-Spoons.  — 
No.  (04.— One  Dozen  Table-Spoons.— 

These  are  all  of  the  elegant  Grown  pattern ,  fine  metal, 
triple  plated,  and  for  beauty  of  design,  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  workmanship,  will  be  found  unsurpassed  by  solid 
silver.  These  spoons  are  far  cheaper  than  many  others  we 
have  found  at  half  the  price,  and  are  well  worth  canvass- 
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inc/for.  They  are  made  by  the  Misiuden  Cutlery  Co., 
No.  49  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  Nino  subscribers  sent 
us  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  1 2  Tea  Spoons  (worth 
$7.25) ;  sixteen  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
12  Table  Spoons  (value  $14.50)  [We  will  supply  the 
Tea  Spoons  for  $7.25  per  dozen,  and  the  Table  Spoons 
for  $14.50;  ora  set  of  six  for  half  these  prices.]  Receiver 
to  pay  expressage.  We  will  supply  a  set  of  half  a 

dozen  Tea-spoons  for  5  subscribers,  or  a  set  of  half  a 
dozen  Table-spoons  for  9  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  I  05. -One  Dozen  Table-Forks.— 

The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to  No. 
104,  and  they  are  from  the  same  makers.  (We  select  as 
Premiums  only  such  articles  as  we  can  warrant  in  quality 


and  price,  and  these  the  most  desirable.)  Price  $14.50. 
Presented/?^  to  any  one  sending  only  16  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each,  or  a  set  of  six  for  9  subscribers.— [We  will 
,supply  one  dozen  for  $14.50, orasetof  sixfor  $7.25.]  Re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  expressage,  if  not  delivered  at  this  office. 


No.  106.— Sugar  Tongs.— Beautiful,  Crown 
Pattern, Extra  Plate.  Price,  $2.12.  Presented  post-paid  for 
3  subscribers  at  $1.50  each.  [Or,  sent  post-paid  for  $2.12], 


NO.  |  07.— Butter  Knife.  — Beautiful  form, 
Crown  Pattern.  Price,  $1.25,  and  worth  it,  as  it  is  heavily 
Triple-Plated  on  white  metal,  and  made  for  long  service. 
We  could  supply  as  good-looking  knives,  called  “extra 
plate,”  for  50  to  75  cents,  but  this  is  worth  a  dozen  of 
them,  and  we  prefer  it  at  the  extra  price.  (This  remark 
applies  to  all  the  articles  here  ottered).  W  e  send  this 
post-paid,  for  twosubscribers  at $1.50  each,  [or,  for  $1.25], 


No.  1 08.— Fruit  Knife  and  Nut-Pick, 

combined  in  one 
handle,  both 
opening  to 
spring  hack. 
Blade  ft  n  e 1 y 
chased.  Handle, 
Crown  Pattern. 
Heavily  Plated. 
This  is  a  fine 
Premium, which  we  will  present  for  2  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each.  [Or,  we  will  supply  and  send  it  post-paid  for$1.50]. 


No.  109. —  Sugar  Shell  —  Mustard 
Spoon— Salt  Spoon. — All  beautiful  ;  Crown  Pat¬ 
tern,  Double-Plated.  All  Three  presented  for  three  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each,  and  sent  post-paid.  [Or,  will  be 
sent  post-paid  for  $2.00].  This,  and  the  three  Premiums 
above  are  supplied  by  the  Middletown  (Ct.),  Plate  Co. 


handsome  case.  Those  articles  aro  unique  in  appearance, 
and  substantial  in  material  and  construction,  being  made 
of  steel  throughout,  chased  with  handsome  designs,  and 
heavily  nickel-plated.  By  same  manufacturer  as  No.  50. 
For  three  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  present 
this  set  and  case.  [Or  we  will  supply  them  for  $2.25.] 
SST-!!'  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  15  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  1  1  1  —  Flow- 
er  Vase.  —  A  most  “ 
beautiful  Peacock  Pattern, 

-.^4 

elegantly  chased,  heavily 

triple  plated  in  silver  with- 

fill  ll« 

out,  and  gold  within  so 

that,  it  will  not  tarnish  by 

contact  with  plants  in  wa- 

Wi 

ter.  Hight,  nine  inches. 

We  selected  this  as  the 
most  pleasing  among  a 
large  assortment,  from  dif- 

!|M 

Ilf  1 

ferent  makers.  This  and 

No.  112  are  supplied  to 

us  by  the  Middletown 

Plate  Co.  We  present  it 

for  8  subscriptions  at 

$1.50  each, [or,  we  will  sup- 

ply  it  for  $0.]  Express- 

age  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 

No.  1  1  2.  —  Card 

Receiver.  — Elegantly  ^ 

chased,  Deer  Pattern.  The  || 
Receiver  is  a  large  dishing 
silver-leaf,  nine  inches 

long,  five  inches  wide.  We  selected  it  from  many  forms 
as  the  most  beautiful  for  the  price  ($6).  We  will  present 


it  for  Eight  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  [or  supply  it 
for  the  price,  $6.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  the  expressage. 


No.  113.— Napkin  Ring  . — On  a  Base  ;  Dove 
pattern  ;  a  very  fine  one  for  the  price,  $1.  Triple  plated. 
Presented  post-paid  for  two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


ting  paper.  From  same  tirm  as  No.  135.  Price  $1.50.  Two 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  post-paid 
[or  we  will  send  one  of  them  post-paid  for  $1.50.] 

No.  II 6.  —  Per¬ 
fume  Case.  — Made 

of  Rosewood,  inlaid  with 
other  wood,  and  gilt,  lined 
with  velvet,  and  contains 
two  Ornamented  Cut-glass 
Bottles,  with  Lock  and 
Key.  From  same  firm  as 
No.  72.  For  seven  sub¬ 
scriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
we  will  present  this  set 
complete  [or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  $5].  Express- 
age  to  be  paid  by  the 
recipient  in  either  case. 

No.  I  I  7.— Perfumery  Case.-This  is  made 
of  Spanish  Morocco,  and  contains  two  glass  Perfume 
Bottles,  very  neat,  and  suitable  for  a  lady’s  toilet.  From 
same  party  as  No.  148.  Three  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this  Perfumery  Case  [or  we  will  supply  it  for 
$2.00],  expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient  in  either  case. 


and  Spoon.— This  is  Standard  Silver  Plated,  white 
metal  base,  medallion  pattern,  in  satin-lined  morocco 
case;  an  elegant  present.  Supplied  by  the  Meriden 
Cutlery  Co.  Four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will 
secure  it  free.  [Or  we  will  send  a  set  on  receipt  of  the 
regular  price,  $3.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  express  charges. 

No.  I  I  9.— Lady’s 
Belt  and  Hand¬ 
kerchief  Bag.  — 

This  is  made  of  Leather, 
and  is  a  very  neat  and 
useful  article.  We  will 
furnish  it  either  in 
Black,  Brown,  Red,  or 
Tan.  In  ordering, 
state  the  color  desired. 

From  Spellman  Bros., 

355  and  357  Broadway,  N. 

Y.  Price,  $1.25.  Two  sub¬ 
scriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this,  post-paid. 

[Or  we  will  send  it,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.25.] 


No.  120. —  Case  of  Scissors.  -  The  Case 

is  of  morocco,  handsomely  gotten  up,  and  lined  with 
velvet  and  satin,  containing  three  first  quality  scissors, 
crocus  finish,  length  4,  5,  and  5}  inches,  respectively  ;  a 
very  pretty  and  useful  Premium.  Made  by  the  United 


No.  I  I  O.— Nut  Picks  and  Cracker.— One- 
half  dozen  Nut  Picks  and  a  Nut  Cracker,  put  up  in  a 


No.  I  I  4.— Napkin  Ri 

latest  style.  The 
form  is  shown  in 
the  engraving. 

Heavily  plated. — 

We  will  present 
this,  post-paid,  to 
any  actual  sub¬ 
scriber  who  will 
procure  and  for¬ 
ward  one  new  sub¬ 
scriber  at  $1.50, 

[or  we  will  send 
it  post-paid  for  75 
cents.]  Both  of 
these  fine  Napkin 
Rings  are  supplied  to  us  by  the  Middletown  Plate  Co. 


No.  I  I  5.— Lady’s  Portfolio.— Made  of  canvas 
and  bound  with  leather.  It  contains  compartments  for 
paper,  envelopes,  etc.,  and  has  eight  large  sheets  of  blot¬ 


States  Steel  Shear  Com¬ 
pany,  West  Meriden,  Ct., 
whose  manufactures  stand 
deservedly  very  high  in  the 
market.  Furnished  to  ns  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co., 
49  Chambers  street,  New  York.  Ladies  can  get  this  pre¬ 
mium  free ,  forwarded  post-paid  by  mail,  by  sending  a 
club  of  Six  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each. — [Or  we  will 
send  this  set,  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $4. CO.] 


No.  121.  —  Shawl-Strap. 

straps,  made  of  colored 
leather,  with  nickel-plated 
metal  handle ;  length  of 
straps,  38  inches.  From 
Peck  &  Snyder,  124  Nas¬ 
sau  St.,  N.  Y.  Price,  $1.00. 

Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  this  post¬ 
paid  [or,  we  will  supply  and 
send  it  post-paid  for  $1.00). 


—  This  has  throe 
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No.  122.— The  Travers’  Patent  Ham¬ 
mock.— This  ismadeof  strongTwine,  Brass  Mounted, 
Cardinal  Binding,  and  is  very  durable.  From  J.  P. 
Travers  &  Son,  46  Beeltman  St.,  N.  Y.  Price,  $3.00. 
We  will  present  this  for  four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 
[Or  we  will  supply  it  for  $3.00].  Receiver  to  pay  carriage. 
If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  40  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 

No.  123.  — Hammock. —Made  of  colored 
twines;  strong,  durable,  and  useful.  From  same  firm  as 
No.  122.  We  will  present  this  for  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  supply  it  on  receipt  of  $1.50.] 
If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  24  cents  for  postage  <8  packing. 


their  premiums  at  any  time, 
by  an  order  from  us,  which 
will  be  faithfully  honored 
by  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  any 
time  before  July  1st,  1880. 
All  entitled  to  one  of  these 
Premiums,  can  send  a  postal 
to  I).  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  and 
receive  free  their  large  and 
beautiful  150-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue,  containing 

' _  a  full  description  and  price- 

/  “  list  of  Garden,  Flower,  and 
’  \  Agricultural  Seeds  of  every 
\v  variety,  and  from  this  select 
wS  any  seeds  desired.  For  one 
new  subscription  at  $1.50, 
we  will  present  seeds  to  the 
amount  of  75  cents,  as  per 
price-list  in  I).  M.  Ferry  & 
Co.’s  catalogue.  For  two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we 
will  present  seeds  to  the  amount  of  $1.50.  For  three  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  present  seeds  as  above,  to 
the  amount  of  $2.25.  For  four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
we  will  present  seeds  as  above,  to  the  amount  of  $3.  For 
Jive  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  present  seeds  as 
above,  to  the  amount  of  $4,  and  we  will  add  $1  worth  of 
seeds  for  each  additional  subscription  (above  5),  in  one 
club,  at  $1.50  each— all  seeds  sent  post-postpaid,  as  first 
stated  above,  when  desired.  We  will  also  supply  any  of 
the  seeds  named  at  catalogue  prices,  and  send  them 
post-paid.  [These  premiums  are  for  seeds  in  packets 
only,  and  not  for  seeds  sold  by  weight  or  measure. 


For  Young  and  Old. 
Strong  enough  for 
the  Largest  Man. 


No.  124. —  Bacon’s  Home  Gymna¬ 
sium.— The  straps  are  made  of  strong  linen,  colored; 
the  rings  are  of  bent  wood,  about  six  inches  in  diameter. 
The  apparatus  is  supported  by  two  strong  screw-hooks 
in  the  ceiling;  it  can  also  be  used  out  of  doors  by 
erecting  a  frame-woik,  such  as  is  used  for  awnings.  The 
rings  and  stirrups  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  any  hight, 
the  stirrup- straps  and  rings  removed  for  the  insertion  of 
trapeze  bar.  The  Swing  consists  of  a  seat,  which  can  be 
constructed  to  fit  into  the  Stirrups.  From  Peck  &  Sny¬ 
der,  124  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Presented  for  6  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  [or,  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price, 
$5,001.  The  expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 


No.  1 25. -Choice  Carden,  Flower, 
and  Agricultural  Seeds.— We  have  made  an 
arrangement  with  Messrs.  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
Michigan, which  enables  us  to  furnish  as  premiums,  Seede 
In  almost  endless  variety,  and  they  will  be  sent  post-paid 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  British  America,  and 
to  any  other  part  of  the  world  on  receipt  of  two  cents 
per  packet  extra,  for  extra  postage.  This  firm,  established 
in  1856,  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  seed-growers  in  the 
United  States  and  In  the  world.  They  exercise  the  ut¬ 
most  care  in  growing  and  preparing  their  seeds  for 
market;  hence  their  seeds  seldom  fail.  Those  who  desire 
seed  Premiums  can  rely  on  having  the  very  freshest  and 
and  best  grown  in 
every  instance 
The  seeds  are  put 
up  in  packets, 

With  full  direc¬ 
tions  how  and 
when  to  plant, and 
on  the  packet  is  a 
lithograph  in  col¬ 
ors  of  the  flower 
or  fruit  the  seeds 
contained  therein 
will  produce.  Our 
lady  friends  will 
certainly  appreci¬ 
ate  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain 
choice  flower  and  garden  seeds  of  different  varieties. 
Persous  can  send  their  subscriptions  and  then  secure 


Nos.  126  to  1 28.— Beautiful  Flower 

B  u  I  bs,  delivered  free  at  your  post  office.  These  three 
Premiums  are  put  up  for  us  by  Messrs.  B.  K.Bliss  &  Sons, 
34  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  whose  Horticultural  estab¬ 
lishment  and  whose  reputation  are  among  the  very  best 
in  the  country,  and  too  well  known  to  need  special  men¬ 
tion  by  us  here.  The  bulbs  in  each  assortment  are  se¬ 
lected  by  them  and  our  friends  can  rely  upon  getting 
them  as  represented.  For  two  subscribers  at  $1.50  each, 
we  will  send  post-paid,  Premium  No.  126,  which  com¬ 
prises  bulbs  as  follows:  3  Hyacinths  ;  12  Tulips;  12 
Crocuses  ;  6  Narcissuses  [or,  we  will  send  the  package, 
post-paid,  for  $1.00]. 

For  four  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send  post¬ 
paid,  Premium  No.  127,  comprising  6  Hyacinths ;  20  Tu¬ 
lips,  double  and  single ;  25  Crocuses  ;  12  Narcissuses  ;  3 
Lilies ;  each  of  3  Varieties  ;  12  Snowdrops  [or,  we  will 
send  the  package,  post-paid,  for  $3.00], 

For  seven  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send,  post¬ 
paid,  Premium  No.  128,  comprising  12  Hyacinths;  25 
Tulips ;  50  Crocuses  ;  2  Polyanthus  Narcissuses ;  6 
Double  Narcissuses  ;  6  Lilies,  distinct  varieties  ;  6  Jon¬ 
quils  [or,  we  send  the  package,  post-paid,  for  $5.00],  All 
the  bulbs  are  assorted,  and  of  very  desirable  varieties. 


No.  I  29.— Forest  T rees  by  Mail.— Dnring 
the  past  five  or  ten  years,  there  has  been  a  commendable 
desire  in  those  districts  destitute  of  forest  trees  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  future  wants,  by  planting  each  season  some 
seeds  or  small  trees  of  the  most  desirable  kinds.  In  or¬ 
der  to  encourage  such  an 
.  ,  enterprise  in  every  section 
of  the  country  destitute 
J,  of  timber,  we  have  ar- 
tfr®  ranged  with  Messrs, 
j  Rob’t.  Douglas  &  Sons, 

J  of  Waukegan,  HI.,  (who 
have  been  engaged  for 
more  than  thirty  years  in 
planting  and  raising  forest 
trees,)  to  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  parcels  of  trees, 
that  can  be  transported  by  mail,  as  premiums  to  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  AmericanAgriculturist.  We  will  forward 
post-paid  to  any  address,  any  one  of  the  18  parcels  named 
below,  on  receipt  of  two  subscriptions  at  $1 .50  each,  or 
will  forward  any  one  of  the  parcels  post-paid  for  $1. 
Parcel,  (No.  1.)— 100  European  Larch,  from  8  to  10  inches 
in  hight;  (No.  2.)— 75  ditto,  12  to  18  inches;  (No.  3.)— 100 
White  Ash,  10  to  12  inches;  (No.  4.) — 100  Hardy  Catalpa, 
10  to  12  inches ;  No.  5.)  —50  Black  Cherry,  12  inches, 
"transplanted;  (No.6)— 100  Scotch  Pine, 4 to 6  inches;  (No. 
7.)— 100  Ailanthus,  10  to  12  inches ;  (No.  8.)— 100  Euro¬ 
pean  Alder,  1  year  old;  (No.  9 )— 50  Hickory  Elm  (Ulmus 
racemosa),  1  year  old.  For  Hedges  and  Ornamental 
Planting.  (No.  10.)— 100  Red  Maple,  10  to  12  inches:  (No. 
11.) — 100 Norway  Spruce, 6  to  9  inches;  (No.  12.)— 50  White 
Spruce,  6  to9  inches;  (No.  13.)— 100  American  Arbor  Vitse 
G  inches;  (No.  14.) — 25 Heavy -wooded  Pines,  4  to  6  inches ; 
(No.  15.)— 50  Tulip  Trees,  6  inches,  transplanted;  (No.16.) 
— 50  Balsam  Fir,  6  inches ;  (No.  17.) — 50  Red  Cedar,  6  to 
9  inches ;  (No.  18.)— 50  Hemlock  Spruce,  6  to  9  inches. 
These  trees  will  be  securely  packed,  and  sent  free  by 
mail ,  at  the  proper  planting  season.  Messrs.  Douglas  & 
Sons  have  had  great  success  in  sending  trees  by  mail. 


Nos.  130-2.— Hardy  Perennial  Plants. 

—Flowers  that  everybody  wants.  Bedding  plants— those 
planted  in  masses  for  the  color  effects  of  their  flowers 
and  foliage— are  almost  all  tender  green-house  plants, 
which  must  bo  renewed  each  spring.  This  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  in  both  money  and  time.  The  plants  best  suited  to 
farm  and  country  gardens,  are  the  Hardy  Perennials, 
which  endure  the  winter,  and  each  year  increase  in 
strength  and  beauty.  Among  these  are  most  of  the  “  old- 
fashioned  flowers  ’’—neglected,  and  almost  driven  out  of 
cultivation  by  the  newer  style  of  gardening.  Messrs. 
Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  devote  themselves  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  cultivation  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Peren¬ 
nials, which  comprise  notonly  the  “old-fashioned plants,” 
but  many  choice  and  brilliant  flowers  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction.  Send  them  your  address,  by  postal  card,  stat¬ 
ing  that  you  desire  their  catalogue  for  our  Premium  list, 
and  it  will  come  free.  This  catalogue  contains  80  pages, 
describing  these  plants,  with  full  directions  for  their  cul¬ 
tivation.  No.  130.— For  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
we  will  supply  these  plants  to  the  amount  of  $3.00,  at  cat¬ 
alogue  prices.  No.  131.— For  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  we  will  supply  plants  from  their  catalogue  to  the 
amount  of  $5.  No.  132.— For  12  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  we  will  supply  plants  to  the  amount  of  $10.  All 
the  above  plants,  which  are  mailable,  a's  noted  in  the 
Catalogue,  will  go  post-paid.  Those  which  are  too  large 
to  mail  will  be  sent  by  express;  receiver  to  pay  carriage. 


No.  133.— Victor  Combination  Linen 

Marker.— Each  box  contains  a  Marker,  Type  Rack, 
and  complete  font  of  Type,  with  Tweezers  for  picking  up 
the  type,  Ink  Pad,  and  a  bottle  of  superior  Indelible  Ink. 
The  marking  for  an  entire  family  may  be  done  with  the 
same  instrument,  the  type  being  movable.  From  The 
Acme  Manufacturing  Co.,  31  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  Price, 
$1.00.  Two  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 'will  secure  this, 
delivery  paid  by  us.  [Or  we  will  deliver  it  for  $1.00.] 


No.  134.— Bonanza  Printing  Press.— 

The  Press  is  made  of  Malleable  Iron,  japanned  in  black, 
ornamented  with  red  and 
gold  stripes.  The  outfit 
consists  of  Press,  one  Brass 
Composing  Pallet,  one  two- 
inch  Composition  Roller, 
one  box  Wade’s  Best  Card 
Ink,  one  set  Spacing  Rege- 
lets,  one  Pack  White  Bris¬ 
tol  Cards,  and  a  full  2A  3a 
font  of  Fancy  Card  Type, 
including  Spaces  and 
Quads,  which  will  print  a 
name  or  one  line  of  type. 

The  whole  packed  in  a  wooden  box,  with  sliding  cover, 
with  full  directions,  How  to  Print  and  Set  Type.  From 
same  Company  as  No.  133.  Four  subscriptions,  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  this.— [Or  we  will  supply  it  for  $3.00.] 
Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient  in  either  case. 


No.  1 35.— Eggert’s  Elite  Combination 

Ink. — A  neat  box,  containing  a  bottle  of  Ink  and  three 
boxes  of  Powders.  The  ink  is  used  as  ordinary  ink,  and 
the  powder  of  the  color  required  is  then  applied  with  the 
powder-puff,  which  comes  with  the  box,  and  the  writing 
appears  either  as  gold,  silver,  or  copper.  From  Willy 
Wallach,  36  Park  Row,  New  York.  Presented  for  one 
subscription,  at$1.50.— [Or  we  will  supply  it  for75  cents  ] 
Ity  Iftogoby  Mail,  sernl  us  10  cents  for  postage  &  packing 
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!o.  136.  —  Combination  Drawing- 
Slate  and  Writing-Desk.— Contains  six  draw¬ 
ing  copieSj  paper  and  envelopes,  ink-bottle,  pen-holder, 
lead  pencil,  slate  pencil,  and  rubber.  From  same  firm  as 
No.  135.  Price,  $1.50.  For  two  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  we  will  present  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for 
£1.50].  Expressage  in  either  case  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 

Nos.  137  to  140.— Mark  Twain  Scrap 
Books. — Almost  everybody  can  find  good  use  for 
a  Scrap  Book,  and  the  collections  made  in  one  often 
become  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  owner.  We 
have  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Daniel  Slote  & 

Co.,  119  William 
St.,  New  York,  to 
supply  the  well 
known  and  highly 
approved  Mark 
Twain  Scrap 
Books.  It  is  often 
found  that,  paste  or 
mucilage  not  be¬ 
ing  at  hand  when 
wanted,  the  plain  page  Scrap  Book  is  of  no  service 
whatever.  With  a  Mark  Twain  Scrap  Book  no  such 
difficulty  occurs.  In  all  the  books,  the  gummed  col¬ 
umns  are  arranged  for  either  short  or  long  clippings. 
A  clipping  the  length  of  a  column  may  be  secured  by 
slightly  moistening  the  upright  lines,  and  for  short 
extracts  the  cross  lines  may  be  used.  The  gummed 
lines  generally  serve  as  guides  for  placing  the  scraps. 

No.  137. — Mark  Twain  Scrap  Book,  80  pages ;  size, 
8%Xll  inches;  full  cloth  binding.  This  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  us,  post-paid,  for  2  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each. 
[Or  we  will  supply  one,  and  send  it  post-paid,  for  $1.45.] 

No.  138.— With  76  pages  ;  size,  9Xll&  inches ;  full 
cloth.  We  present  it  for  3  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each. 
[Or  we  will  supply  one,  and  send  it  post-paid,  for  $1.85.] 

No.  139. — With  100  pages;  9x11%  inches;  cloth  and 
gold  binding ;  fancy  stamp.  Will  be  presented  by  us  for 

3  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  supply  one  for 
$2.]  Expressage  in  either  case  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 

No.  140. — With  150  pages  ;  9x11%  inches  ;  cloth  and 
gold  binding ;  fancy  stamp.  Will  be  presented  by  us  for 

4  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  supply  one  for 
$2  .75.]  Expressage  in  either  case  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 

These  and  the  Art  Scrap  Books  and  Plant  Books  which 
follow,  are  beautiful  and  useful  for  Holiday  Presents. 

Nos.  1 4 1  -2-3.— Art  Scrap  Books.— Patent. 
Back,  Adhesive  Page.  Admirably  adapted  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  Scrap  Pictures,  Unmounted  Photographs, 
Chromos,  and  Pictures  of  any  description.  The  whole 
page  is  gummed  with  a  patent  preparation,  imperceptible 
to  the  eye,  but  by  means  of  which  any  article  may  be 
pasted  in,  leaving  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  page  in 
its  natural  tint.  They  are  supplied  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Daniel  Slote  &  Co.,  119  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

No.  141.  —  76  pages,  6X8%  inches.  Sent  post-paid 
by  us  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or  for  $1.15]. 

No.  142,  with  76  pages,  8%Xll  inches.  Sent  by  us 
post-paid  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or  for  $2.30], 

No.  143,  with  100  pages,  10%X13  inches.  Supplied 
for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50»each  [or  for  $3.00] ;  but  for 
this  style  expressage  must  be  paid  by  Receiver.  All  of 
these,  and  especially  the  last  two,  are  elegant  presents. 

Nos.  1 44-7.— American  Plant  Books. 

— We  have  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Daniel 
Slote  &  Co.,  of  this  City,  for  the  supply  of  these  elegant 
premiums.  Always  ready,  they  do  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  preparing  paste,  sticky  fingers,  etc.,  in  the  same 
degree  in  which  Mark  Twain’s  celebrated  Scrap  Book 
has  relieved  the  collectors  of  printed  and  pictorial  mat¬ 
ter.  The  series  consists  of  four  sizes,  each  provided 
with  a  wallet  or  pocket,  containing  a  supply  of  gummed 
paper,  always  ready  for  use  in  any  climate  or  season. 

No.  I  44.— American  Plant  Book.— For 

Forest  Leaves,  with  descriptive  page.  Size  6%x8 Yi 


inches,  56  leaves ;  binding,  cloth  and  gold.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or  for  $1.15], 

No.  I  45.— American  Plant  Book.— School 
edition,  with  Index  and  Analysis.  Size  8%Xll •%  inches, 
64  leaves,  full  cloth,  stamped.  Sent  post-paid  for  3 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  [Or  sent  postpaid  for  $1.80.] 

No.  1 46.  —  American  Plant  Book. — 

Amateur’s  edition,  with  descriptive  page.  Size  8%xll!4 
inches,  64  leaves,  extra  cloth  and  gold.  This  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  [Or  for  $2.00.] 

No.  I  47.— American  Plant  Book.— Stu¬ 
dent’s  edition,  with  Index  and  Analysis.  Size  10X12% 
inches,  80  leaves,  extra  cloth  and  gold.  For  4  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  .50  each.  [Or  supplied  for  $3.25.]  Too  large  for 
mailing :  Receiver  in  either  case  to  pay  expressage. 
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No.  148.— Collar  and  Cuff-Box  Com¬ 
bined.— This  is  made  of  sheepskin,  dyed  red,  paper 
lined,  and  divided  into  compartments,  with  nickel-plat¬ 
ed  fastening.  Length  9|  inches  ;  depth,  5}  inches.  From 
Ernest  Scheel,  40  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  Two  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  secure  this  [or  we  supply  it  for  $1.50]. 
IPW  If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  15  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 

No.  1 49.  —  Handkerchief  and  Clove 

Box  Combined.— This  is  made  of  sheepskin,  dyed 
red,  Silician  lined,  with  two  Perfume  Bottles  and  Glove 
Stretcher ;  nickel-plated  fastening,  lli  x  9J  inches. 


From  same  party  as  No.  148.  Four  .subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $3.00]. 
The  expressage  to  be  paid  by  receiver,  in  either  case. 

No.  I  50.— Turn-table  Apple  Parer,  Im¬ 
proved.— No.  I  5  I .  Climax  Apple  Corer 
and  Slicer.— No.  152.  Family  Cherry 
Stoner.— No.  I  53.  Bay  State  Apple  Par¬ 
ing  and  Slicing  Machine.-No.  153%. 
“Saratoga”  Potato  Peeler  and  Slicer. 
— (See  Engraving.) — All  the  above  machines  are  most  use¬ 
ful  in  every  household  where  ap¬ 
ples,  cherries,  and  potatoes  arc  to 
be  cared  for.  Manufactured  by  the 
Goodell  Co.,  Antrim,  N.  II.  We 
have  never  seen  the  work  for 
which  these  machines  were  con¬ 
trived,  more  rapidly  or  better 
done,  than  they  will  do  it.  The 
Apples  are  pared,  cored,  and  sliced 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  the 
Cherries  are  readily  relieved  of 
their  stones,  leaving  the  fruit  in 
good  shape.  The  “Bay  State 
Parer  and  Slicer”  has  a  new  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Knife  Head  which 
cuts  the  Apple  into  slices,  and 
places  them  at  one  side  in  a  dish 
on  the  table.  The  “Saratoga” 
slices  and  peels  the  potato  at  one 
operation,  and  is  a  very  ingenious 
and  useful  contrivance.  jtST"Only 
two  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each, 
are  required  to  get  any  one  of  the 
above,  except  No.  153,  which  re¬ 
quires  three  subscribers.  For  seven 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  present  the  whole  (5). 
[Or  we  will  supply  any  one  of  them  for  $1.00,  except 
No.  153,  which  is  $1,50,  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  I  54.— E  m  broidery  Frame.— (With  the 
Embroidery  Frame  is  also  suitable  canvas  and  3  De¬ 
sign  Books.)  It  is  made  of  cherry  wood,  highly  polished. 
The  Frame  is  in  size,  9x10  inches.  The  Canvas  on  which 
the  embroidery  is  to  be  done,  is  first  fastened  to  the 
frame,  as  seen  in  the  cut,  and  then,  by  turning  the  screws 
of  the  Frame,  the  Canvas  is  made  tight,  so  that  designs 
can  be  worked  most  beautifully,  and  with  great  case  and 
rapidity.  Sent  free  and  post-paid  for  2  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each;  [or  we  will  supply  it  post-paid  for  $1.00.] 

Mo.  I  55.— Celluloid  Brush  and  Comb. 

—  These  are  made  of  white  Celluloid,  Brush  of  white 
bristles;  light,  strong,  and  durable;  very  handsome; 
hardly  distinguishable  from  pure  white  ivory.  Price, 
$4.75.  Only  6  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  secures 


these.  [Or  we  will  snppjy  them  on  receipt  of  $4.75.] 
If  to  go  by  Mail,  sent  us  10  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 

No.  156.  — Family  Scales. —  These scales, 
combining  the  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
are  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  household  pur¬ 
poses.  (See  Engrav¬ 
ing.)  They  weigh 
from  ,)  ounce  up  to 
240  lbs.  They  have  a 
scoop,  or  pan,  for 
weighing  flour, sugar, 
or  other  house  stores, 
and  a  platform  for 
heavier  articles,  and 
are  just  such  an  apparatus  as  is  needed  for  in-doororout- 
door  use,  occupying  less  than  2  feet  square.  These 
scales  are  manufactured  by  the  well-known  Fairbanks 
&  Co.,  No.  311  Broadway,  New  York,  whose  weighing 
apparatus  has  long  ranked  as  the  standard  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Send  to  them  for  circulars,  if  desired. 
Only  15  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  these  fine 
Scales.  —  [We  will  also  supply  these  scales  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  $14.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  the  freight. 

No.  I  57.— Companion  Autograph  Al¬ 
bum. - It  has  embossed  gilt  covers,  round  corners, 

and  gilt  edges.  Facsimile  Autographs  of  Whittier,  Long¬ 
fellow,  and  Bryant,  are  embossed  in  gilt  on  the  cover. 
Collecting  and  preserving  the  autographs  of  friends  and 
others  is  a  charming  custom.  There  is  also  a  great  curi¬ 
osity  on  the  part  of  almost  every  one  to  see  the  autographs 
of  distinguished  people,  and  the  Album  which  contains 
such  names  is  highly  prized.  The  Companion  Auto¬ 


graph  Album  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  Besides  the  ordinary  blank 
pages  for  collecting  autographs,  a  new  feature  of  great 
value  is  added.  Over  thirty  of  its  125  pages  contain 
facsimile  autographs  of  distinguished  poets,  historians, 
statesmen,  journalists,  essayists,  and  novelists.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  authors,  are  repro¬ 
duced  stanzas  from  several  famous  poems.  These  have 
been  taken,  in  most  cases,  directly  from  the  original 
manuscript,  which  adds  great  value  to  the  collection. 
We  will  present  it,  and  send  it  post-paid  for  2  subscribers 
at  $1.50  each ;  [or  we  will  supply  it  post-paid  for  $1.00], 
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No.  1  58. -  Packard’s  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York.- Tuition  for  one  term ($50) ;  two 
terms  ($90);  and  one  year  ($170)  —  transferable.  The 
representative  Business  College  of  the  Country,  and  the 
most  thorough  and  efficient  school  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  This  School  is  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Mr.  S.  S.  Packard,  its  founder,  who  is  the  author 
of  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Bookkeeping  Series,  “  Pack¬ 
ard's  Complete  Course  of  Business  Training,  and  other 
popular  text  books,  and  who  has  embodied  in  his  course 
of  study  the  results  of  twenty-five  years  close  experience. 
Circulars  containing  full  information  can  be  had  on 
application  at  this  office.  For  50  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each,  we  will  present  a  tuition  receipt  for  one  term  of 
three  months,  and  for  a  longer  term  in  same  proportion. 


No.  I  59.— Patent  Magic  Bell  Head  Pen- 

Ci  | . — This  is  a  very  pretty  and  convenient  gold-plated 
Pocket  Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by  pulling  or 
pressing  the  head.  This  premium  and  the  seven  which 
follow,  are  from  the  well  known  manufacturers,  Ludden 
&  Dow,  27  John  St.,  New  York.  Mr.  Ludden  has  been 
in  the  business  38  years,  and  we  know  and  can  highly 
commend  his  work.  For  only  2  subscribers  sent  us 
at  $1.50  a  year  we  will  present  one  and  send  it  post¬ 
paid,  [or  we  will  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $1.50.] 

No.  160. —  Magic  Charm  Pencils. 

—These  are  gold-plated  and  very  beautiful.  We  offer 
two  kinds,  the  smaller,  an  exceedingly  tasteful  thing  for 
ladies,  and  a  larger  style  for  gentlemen.  Each  style  has 


a  ring  at  the  head  for  attaching  to  a  watch-chain.  By 
same  makers  as  No.  159.  Only  3  subscribers ,  at  $1.  50 
each. will  secure  the  Ladies’  size,  free ,  post-paid,  and  4 
subscriber's  the  Gentleman's  size  [We  send  the  ladies’ 
size,  post-paid,  for  $2,  and  the  gentleman’s  size  for  $2.75.] 


No.  I  6  I  .—Cold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case. 

— Gold-plated  case  containing  No.  4  Diamond-pointed 
Gold  Pen,  warranted.  Same  makers  as  No.  159.  Only 
4  subscribers  sent  to  us  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
this  splendid  article  free  and  post-paid.  In  sending 
for  this  pen  indicate  how  you  wish  the  pen— whether  you 
desire  it  to  be  stiff,  medium,  or  limber.— [We  will  send 
one  of  these  fine  Pens,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $2.50.] 


No.  162.— Gold  Pen  and  Pencil  (Combin¬ 
ed.) — Avery  elegant  premium.  The  handsome,  heaviest 
gold-plated  Holder  contains  a  No.  7  Improved  Telescopic 


Pen  and  Pencil.  In  lined  leather  case.  The  pen  slides  out, 
the  pencil  is  thrown  out  by  drawing  back  the  pencil  head ; 
chamber  for  leads  in  top.  Same  makers  as  No.  159. 


This  is  richly  worth  the  little  effort  to  collect  only  7 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each.— [We  supply  one  for  $5.50.] 
'SW  If  to  go  by  Mail,  send  us  14  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  163.— Cannon  Charm.— A  neat,  minia¬ 
ture  gold-plated  cannon  (fig.  1);  by  turning  the  muzzle 
end,  a  small  pencil  is  brought  out  (fig.  2).  Ludden  & 
Dow.  manufacturers,  27  John  St.,  New  York.  Only  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each  are  needed  to  secure  it,  post¬ 
paid.  [We  will  send  one  post-paid  on  receipt  of  $1.25.] 


No.  I  64.— Watch-Bar, Tooth-pick,  and 
Watch  Key,  combined.  A  very  pretty  gold-plated 
charm  for  the  watch  guard.  From  same  makers  as  No. 163. 
Only  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  it,  post¬ 
paid.  [We  will  send  one  post-paid  on  receipt  of  $1.25.] 


No.  I  65.— Desk-Pen  and  Holder.— Aten 
carat  gold  pen,  with  gold-plated  holder  and  ebony  han¬ 
dle,  in  case,  a  Deat  and  useful  article.  Same  makers  as 
No.  163.  For  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send 
it  post-paid.  [Or,  we  will  send  one  post-paid  for  $2.25.] 

No.  I  66.— Desk-Pen  and  Holder  . — A  four¬ 
teen  carat  gold  pen,  larger  than  No.  165,  with  handsome, 
gold-plated  holder  and  ebony  handle.  An  elegant  desk- 
pen,— a  handsome  present  for  a  gentleman.  Same  mak¬ 
ers  as  No.  163.  In  ordering  any  pen,  state  whether  a  stiff, 
medium,  or  limber  one  is  wanted.  For  6  subscriptions, 
at  $1.50  each,  we  will  present  one,  and  send  it  post-paid. 
[Or  we  will  send  one,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $4.00.] 


No.  167.— Three  Premiums  in  One.— 


1st.  Farrell's  Combi¬ 
nation  Match  -  box , 
containing  Candle, 
Match  Holder  and 
Candlestick,  nickel- 
plated— 2d.  Scholar's 
Companion ,  a  Tin 
Box,  containing  Pen 
Holder,  Lead  Pencil, 
Slate  Pencil,  Rubber, 
Sponge,  and  Chalk 
Crayon  —  3d.  Hemp- 
Knitted  School  Bag, 
strong  and  durable ; 
length,  14  inches  ; 
depth,  11  inches. 
From  same  firm  as 
No.  135.  One  new 
subscription, at  $1.50, 


will  secure  all  these.  [Or  we  supply  the  3  for  75  cents.] 
%W“  If  to  go  by  Mail,  send  us  18  cents  for  postage*  packing. 


No.  168.— Three  Premiums  in  One.— 

1st.  Lloyd's  Combination  Pen-Holder.  This  is  a  Pen-Holder, 
with  pen  and  lead  pencil,  ink-eraser  and  pen-knife  com¬ 
bined,  and  can  be  used  generally. — Price,  20  cents.  2d. 
Book  Clamps—  This  is  a  very  useful  and  convenient  arti¬ 
cle  for  carrying 
books;  is  strong 
and  durable. 

Price,  30  cents. 

3d.  Transparent 
Drawing  Slate. 

—  This  is  just 
the  thing  io 
amuse  the  little  ones ;  six  pictures  accompany  the 
slate.  Price,  15  cents.  These  are  furnished  by  E.  C. 
Selchow  &  Co.,  41  John  St.,  N.  Y.  Price  for  all,  65  cts. 
One  new  subscription  at  $1.50  will  secure  all  three 
of  the  above,  [or  we  will  supply  them  for  65  cents]. 
If  to  ao  by  mail,  send  us  15  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  169.— Self-Adjusting,  gold  plate, 
Wa$ch  Key.  —  This  Key  is  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  Practical  Watchmakers  to  be  the  best  ever 
offered  to  the  trade.  Several  times,  while  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  trip  in  the  country,  we  were  able  to  accommodate 
friends,  who  had  lost  or  mislaid  their  own  watch  keys, 
with  one  that  would  Jit  any  watch ,  and  it  was  one  of 
these  neat  little  things  of  Birch’s  invention.  Each  Key 
is  thoroughly  tested  before  being  sold,  and  the  whole  is 
manufactured  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
Patentee.  Two  subscribers.at  $1.50  each.will  secure  post¬ 
paid,  the  neat  gold  plate  Key  offered  as  Premium.  For 
three  subscribers,  we  will  send  free  the  more  expensive 
style,  celluloid,  with  gold-plated  tips,  retailed  at  $1.50. 
Made  by  J.  S.  Birch,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. — [Or  we  will  send 
one,  post-paid,  for  $1.00;  or  the  finer  style  for  $1.50.] 


No.  I  70«  —  Fine  Cigar 

Case.— Strong  Leather,  with  in¬ 
side  case  and  hinged  cover  which 
slides  inside,  thus  protecting  it. 
It  is  opened  by  simply  pressing 
upon  the  bottom.  This  is  supplied 
to  us  by  Ernest  Schkel,  No.  40 
Warren  Street,  New  York.  We 
will  present  this  and 'send  it  post¬ 
paid,  for  one  new  subscriber  at 
$1.50.  [Or,  we  will  supply  aud 
send  it  post-paid,  for  50  cents]. 


No.  17  1.  — A  Genuine  Meerschaum 
Pipe.— Specially  designed  and  cut  for  this  Premium,  by 
the  well  known  F.  J.  Jvaldknberg,  No.  125  Fulton  St., 
New  York.  A  fine  Present.  It  has  a  Cherry  Stem  (t lie 
best  for  use),  and  Amber 
Mouth  -  Piece,  Cord  and 
Tassel,  etc.,  as  shown  in 
the  larger  engraving, 
above.  Length,  6  inches. 
It  has  fine  leather  case  as 
shown  in  smaller  side  en¬ 
graving.  This  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  complete  and  post-paid,  for  only  eight  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each.  [Or,  sent  post-paid  for  the  price,  $7], 

No.  I  72.— Meerschaum  Cigar-Holder. 

— (Genuine,  cut  specially 
for  this  Premium,  by  same 
party  as  above.)  Tulip 
pattern,  Amber  Mouth- 
Piece,  and  goes  in  a  fine 
Leather  Case.  Length,  3 
inches.  Presented  post¬ 
paid,  for  only  3  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each.  [Or,  we  send  it  post-paid,  for  $2.00.] 


No.  I  73.— Magic  Paint-Box.— This  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  compartments ;  on  opening  one  side,  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  12  Cakes  Assorted  Paints,  2  Cups, 
2  Paint-Brushes,  and  Drawing  Lessons  ;  then  turn  the 
box  over  and  open  the 
other  side  ;  that  will  con¬ 
tain  3  Stencil  Plates,  one 
piece  Rubber,  two  pack¬ 
ages  assorted  Crayons, 

Crayon-Holder,  1  Crayon- 
Shader,  1  Lead  Pencil,  and 
1  Brush,  all  packed  in  a 
polished  box.  From 
Stirn  &  Lyon,  20  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  Three  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $2] . 
J3P“  If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  15  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  I  74.— Paint- Box.  —  This  box  contains 
twenty  Cakes  Assorted  Paints,  four  Cups  and  three 
Brushes,  all  packed  in  a  stained  wood  box,  carved  cover, 
with  hinges.  From  Stirn  &  Lyon.  One  new  subscription 
at  $1.50,  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  75c.] 
g3F”  It  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  10  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  I  75. -Carving  ToolS.-Handles  of  Beech 

and  polished.  The  tools  are  made  from  the  best  steel, 
and  are  sharp  and  ready  for  use.  From  the  same  firm  as 
No.  168.  Two  subscriptions  at.  $1.50  each  will  secure  these 
post-paid  [or  we  will  send  them  post-paid  for  $1.00]. 
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Nos.  I  76  to  184.— Valuable  Rubber 
Articles.— One  may  almost  say  that  India  Rubber 
now  contributes  more  to  Human  Health,  Comfort,  and 
Convenience,  than  any  other  single  natural  product— iron 
excepted.  Any  one  would  be  astonished  to  see  the  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  articles  at  the  great  establishment  of  the 
Goodyear’s  Rubber  M'f’g  Co.,  and  Goodyear’s  India 
Rubber  Gi.ove  M’f’g  Co.,  Nos.  488,  490,  492  Broadway, 
New  York  (established  in  1844).  (Samples  of  most  of  them 
can  also  be  seen  at  205  Broadway).  From  the  above  great 
stock  we  have  selected  nine  most  excellent  and  useful 
articles,  which  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  our  readers. 

No.  176.— Rubber  Sack  Coat,  (Gentle¬ 
men’s)  “  Zephyr.”  The  great 
utility  of  this  need  hardly 
be  specified.  It  is  strong,  dura¬ 
ble,  entirely  water-proof,  and  yet 
weighs  only  about  1  lb.  or  16  to  20 
ounces,  according  to  size  ;  can  be 
packed  in  small  space ;  is  sent 
packed  in  a  rubber  pouch  or  bag, 
for  carrying  it  in.  Made  in  va¬ 
rious  lengths  and  sizes.  In  or¬ 
dering,  give  liight,  weight,  and 
size  around  breast  under  the 
arms,  in  inches.  From  the  ma¬ 
kers  named  above.  This  will  be 
presented  to  any  one  sending 
only  9  subscribers  at  $1.50  eacli 
(or  supplied.for  87.50].  Sent  post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  I  77.— Rubber  Cap,  with  Cape.— 

A  capital  thing  in  a  storm,  the  cape  coming  down  over 

the  neck  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  to  shed  rain 
perfectly.  The 
front-piece  acts  as 
a  roof  over  t  h  e 
eyes  and  face,  with 
a  sufficient  opening 
for  seeing  and 
breathing  fr  e  e  ly. 
Weight  only  6 
ounces.  F  r  o  m 
same  makers  as 
above.  It  will  be 
presented,  post¬ 
paid,  for  sending 
only  two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or  we  will  supply  it 
post-paid  for  $1.00.]  (Send  sizo-of  hat  you  usually  wear.) 

No.  178.— Men’s  Leggins  (Rubber).— 

Nothing  could  b  e  better  than 

these  for  a  wet  day,  wet  grass, 

etc.,  as  they  keep  the  pantaloons 
dry  and  comfortable.  Entirely  water¬ 
proof,  strong,  and  durable,  and  yet 
weighing  only  5  ounces  for  the  medium 
size.  Those  ordering,  should  state 
whether  desired  small ,  medium ,  or 
large  size.  From  same  makers  as 
above.  We  present  and  forward  a  set 
post-paid  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  [or  we  supply  them,  post-paid, 
for  $2].  (With  these,  the  Rubber  Sack- 
Coat  and  Cap,  one  will  be  “storm¬ 
proof,”  if  the  feet  be  protected ;  yet 
the  weight  of  the  whole  is  only  30 
ounces,  or  less  than  2  lbs.  Total  cost 
of  all  these,  $10.50.  And  the  whole  will  be  presented, 
and  all  sent  post-paid,  for  12  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  [or  we  will  supply  them,  post-paid,  for  $10.50]. 

No.  179.— Rubber  Life-Preserver.— An 

excellent  ar¬ 
ticle  when 
going  upon 
or  into  the 
w  a  t  e  r.  In- 
i  flated  quick- 
}  ly  through 
the  pipe, and 
put  around 
under  the 
arms,  it  will 
support  the 
head  fully 
above  the 
surface, even 
invery  rough 
water.  It 
weighs  only 
9  ounces,  and 

can  be  packed  and  carried  in  very  small  space.  Of  best 
quality,  and  durable.  From  makers  above.  This  will  be 
presented  to  any  one  sending  only  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  [or  we  supply  it  for  $2.50.]  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid. 


No.  180.— Ladies’  Zephyr  Waterproof. 

—This  is  of  first-rate  quality,  and 
a  most  desirable  article  for  every 
woman.  It  is  entirely  water¬ 
proof,  lasting,  and  yet  so  light 
that  it  can  be  rolled  up  and 
carried  in  the  pocket.  (Mailed 
in  a  small  rubber  pouch,  that 
may  be  used  for  carrying  it  in.) 
They  vary  from  50  to  62  inches 
in  length.  In  ordering,  give 
measure  from  neck  to  bottom  of 
walking-dress,  or  the  length  de¬ 
sired  from  the  neck  down.  From 
same  makers  as  above.  Price  $6. 
We  will  present  one  for  only  8  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
[or  supply  one  for  the  price,  $6.00],  and  send  post-paid. 


No.  181.— Rubber  Camp  -  Blanket, 

or  for  any  other  use  requiring  a  water-proof  cover,  or 
under  blanket.  Size,  3%X6  feet  (45  x  72  inches)  ;  weight, 
2 i  pounds  (40  ounces).  Same  makers  as  above.  This 
will  be  presented  for  three  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each  [or 
supplied  for  $1.75],  Sent  by  express  unpaid,  or  sent  by 
mail  post-paid  for 25  cents  extra  (one-half  the  postage). 


No.  182.— Rubber  Air  Piliow.— This  is 

very  handy  to  carry  rolled  in  small  space  (weighs  only 
10  ounces);  can  be  inflated  in  a  moment,  furnishing  a 
soft,  healthful  pillow,  with  sufficient  depression  in  the 
middle  to  make  it  lie  easy.  From  4SS-492  Broadway,  as 
above.  It  will  be  presented,  post-paid,  for  only  three  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each  [or  we  send  it  post-paid,  for  $2.00]. 

ing  Pail  (Rub¬ 
ber).  —  This  is  a 
most  valuable  arti¬ 
cle.  The  Pail  is  full 
size,  made  of  strong 
enamelled  Rubber 
Cloth,  coated  on  both 
sides,  with  top  and 
bottom  hoops,  sup¬ 
ported  by  jointed 
side  braces,  with 
hinges  like  carriage- 
top  braces.  It  is 
durable,  and  adapted 
to  all  purposes  of  any 
large  pail,  and  when 
Pail  Open.  not  in  use  it  folds 

down  to  only  an 
inch  or  so  in  thick¬ 
ness,  so  that  it  can 
be  carried  in  small 
space,  under  the 
cushion  of  a  car¬ 
riage  or  buggy,  out 
of  the  way  and  out 
of  sight,  but  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use.  Price 
Pail  Closed.  only  $2.50.  We  will 

present  one  for  four  subscriptions  at  $1.50.  [Or  supply 
one  for  $2.50.]  It  will  be  sent  by  express  unpaid  (or  it  will 
be  sent  post-paid  by  mail  if  42  cents  extra  be  furnished.) 

No.  184.— Rubber  Air-tight  Cover.— 

For  Jars,  Cham¬ 
bers,  etc. — A  flat, 
round  cover,  with 
rim  and  handle  in 
the  center.  For  so 
cheap  and  simple 
a  thing,  there  are 
few  more  valuable 
rubber  articles 
than  this,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the 
chamber,  in  sick¬ 
ness,  or  at  any 
time.  Pressing  it  down,  noiseless,  it  expels  a  little  air  ; 
it  then  adheres  so  closely  as  to  be  air-tight — thus  sup¬ 
pressing  all  unpleasant  odors.  (In  smaller  sizes  they 
make  excellent  covers  for  Jars,  etc.)  They  are  easily 
washed.  One  may  well  be  in  every  bed-room  at  least. 
From  same  makers  as  above.  For  one  new  subscription 


at  $1.50,  we  present  one  of  these  Covers,  10  inches  di¬ 
ameter,  post-paid,  [or  mail  one,  post-paid,  for  60  conts]. 

No.  1 85.-“  The  Perfect  Milk  Pail.”- 


fiexible  Rubber  Tube,  having  a  Wire-Gauze  Strainer  in¬ 
side.  The  Tube  bends  aside,  if  the  cow  starts  or  kicks. 
The  Funnel  can  be  turned  so  as  to  receive  the  milk- 
streams  and  yet  shut  out  rain  and  dirt.  It  may  also  be 
held  inverted  by  the  knee,  while  brushing  the  bag. 
There  are  many  other  ingenious  and  convenient  arrange¬ 
ments  conducing  to  cleanliness, freedom  from  odors,  etc., 
etc.  It  is  from  the  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  261  and  263  Green¬ 
wich  St.,  N.  Y.,  who  will  send  circulars  giving  further 
particulars  if  desired.  We  will  present  one  of  these  Pails 
for  three  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  [or  we  will  supply 
one  for  $2.]  Express  or  freight  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 

Nos.  1 86-7.”  Men’s  and  Boys’  Pure 
G  U  m  Boots. — The  “  G'andee  ”  Pure  Gum  Boots  (L. 
Candee  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.)  are  made  with  a  view 
to  great  durability,  and  are  claimed  to  be  entirely  free 
from  the  adulterative  mixtures  with 
which  common  rubber  boots  are 
cheapened.  The  heels  are  rein¬ 
forced  with  tlie  “Candee”  Co.’s 
patent  heel,  irons ,  which  prevent 
the  heels  from  wearing  down,  and 
therefore  add  to  durability  of  the 
Boots.  These  Boots  have  also  the 
“  Candee  ”  Co.’s  patent  outside 
straps,  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old-fashioned  inside  web  straps, 
which  always  curl  up  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  quick  insertion  of  the  fin¬ 
gers.  Tlie  Outside  Strap,  however, 
is  quite  handy,  always  ready  for 
use,  and  perfectly  durable.  We 
oiler  the  Men’s  Size  (Price  $4.35) 
as  a  premium  for  6  subscribers  to 
tlie  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  at  $1.50 
each,  or  the  Boys’ 

Size  (price  $3.00)  for 
four  subscribers, 

$1.50  each.  Carriage 


to  be  paid  by  re-  “candee”  pure  gum  boot. 
cciver.  In  ordering  these,  state  size  of  shoe  you  wear. 


No.  188.— One  Pair  Skates.— The  style 
we  offer,  is  Barney  &  Berry’s  All  Clamp  Skate,  wholly  of 
Steel,  Blued,  with  Polished  Runners.  Size,  8  to  12  inches. 
From  Barney  &  Berry,  Springfield,  Mass.  Price,  $3.50 
Five  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  [or,  we 
will  supply  them  for  $3.50],  expressage  to  be  paid  by  the 
recipient,  in  either  case.  Send  us  the  size  of  your  shoe. 

No.  189.— One  Pair  Skates.— This  style 
is  the  genuine  Club.  From  same  makers  as  No.  188.  Is 
Blued,  and  made  of  Steel.  Size,  7  to  12  inches.  Price, 
$2.75.  Four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  them 
[or  we  will  supply  them  for  $2.75].  Tlie  expressage  is 
to  be  paid  by  recipient  in  either  case.  Send  size  of  shoe. 


No.  190.  — Parlor  Skates.  — Made  of  pol¬ 
ished  beech-wood,  trimmed  with  black  leather,  broad  toe 
and  heel  straps,  and  adjustable  instep  strap,  with  patent 
buckle.  From  same  firm  as  No.  237.  Price,  $3.  Four 
subscriptions,  at.  $1.50  each,  will  secure  these.  [We  will 
supply  a  pair  for  $3.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in 
either  case.  In  ordering,  give  the  size  of  your  shoe. 


According  to  our  experi¬ 
ence,  this  is  nearer 
perfection  than  any 
other  milk  pail  we  have 


ever  seen. 
A  strong 
14  Quart 
Pail, with  a 
Cover  form¬ 
ing  the  Milker’s  Seat, 
and  thus  held  firmly. 
The  Milk  Receiver  or 
Funnel,  arranged  to 
extend  outward  and 
upward,  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  is  attached  to 
the  pail  by  a  large 
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No.  1 9  I  -  New  Champion  Mowing  Ma¬ 
chine.— A  Great  Premium,  worthy  the  attention  of 
all  farmers  who  grow  hay.  The  New  Champion  Mowing 
Machine  is  now  so  well  known  as  to  scarcely  need  any  de¬ 
scription  hy  us.  Its  novel  and  ingenious  device  for 
operating  the  cutting-bar,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of 
the  arrangement  of  its  working  parts,  are  great  de¬ 
siderata— lessening  wear  and  tear,  and  liability  to  get 
out  of  order.  They  are  so  simple  in  their  operation, 
and  under  such  perfect  control,  that  they  can  be  easily 
managed  by  a  boy  or  girl 
who  is  able  to  drive  a  team  of 
horses.  All  interested,  are 
invited  to  send  their  ad¬ 
dress,  on  a  postal  card,  ask¬ 
ing  for  full  descriptions 
and  illustrations,  which 
will  be  forwarded  free. 

Send  to  any  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manufacturers,  viz 
Messrs.  Whiteley,  Fasslek 
&  Kelly,  or  to  Warder, 

Mitchell  &  Co.,  or  to  Cham 
rioN  Machine  Co.,  all  at 
Springfield,  Ohio  ;  or  to 
Toronto  Reaper  &  Mower 
Co.,  Toronto,  Canada.  Al¬ 
most  any  enterprising  farm¬ 
er,  or  farmer’s  son,  can  soon, 
or  at  least  during  fall  and 
winter,  gather  only  SO  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  SI. 50  each,  and 
get  this  185.00  mower  free  ; 

(two  or  more  may  unite  the.:, 
efforts,  and  own  the  machine 
together.)  In  former  years, 
many  single  farmers  gather¬ 
ed  as  many  as  200  subscrip 
tions  for  such  premiums, 
when  prices  were  higher,  and 
many  more  names  required.  To  those  gathering  the 
premium  clubs,  the  only  cost  will  be  the  freight 
from  Springfield,  Ohio,  or  from  Toronto,  Canada.  The 
subscribers  may  be  gathered  in  several  different  towns. 


No.  I  94.— The  Champion  Wind  Mill.— 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  the  Champion  Wind 
Mill  placed  in  position  for  operating  a  farm  pump.  It 

is  manufactured  by 
Powell  &  Doug¬ 
las,  of  Waukegan, 
Ill.  These  Mills  are 
claimed  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  be  the 
best  wind  power  ever 
invented  ;  that  they 
are  perfectly  self-reg¬ 
ulating,  and  adapted 
for  Farm  Use.  In  or¬ 
der  that  our  patrons 
may  secure  one  of 
these  useful  and  val¬ 
uable  Mills,  we  have 
arranged  with  the 
manufacturers  to  of¬ 
fer  them  as  a  premi¬ 
um.  We  will  ship  to 
any  one  sending  us 
91  subscriptions,  at 
$1.50  each,  one  of 
the  Champion  Wind 
Mills.  This  includes 
everything  above  the 
The  derrick,  or  that 
part  below  the  platform,  can  be  built  by  any  carpenter, 
as  full  detail  drawings  accompany  each  Mill;  or  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  will  furnish  derricks  at.  a  reasonable  cost.  [  We 
will  furnish  one  of  these  Mills  for  $100,  the  regular  manu¬ 
factory  price.]  Receiver  in  either  case  to  pay  the  freight. 


No.  192.— The  Champion  Combined 
Mower  and  Reaper.— Many  whose  means  are 
limited  do  not  feel  able  to  purchase  two  separate  ma¬ 
chines,  such  as  a  Mower  and  q.  Reaper.  The  manufacturers 
of  the  Champion  Machine,  in  order  to  meet  this  want, 
have  made  a  Combined  Mower  and  Reaper,  for  which 
they  claim  the  most  successful  results.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  made  as  single  Mowers  first,  to  which  the 
Reaping,  Raking,  and  Dropping  attachments  are  added 
when  the  occasion  requires.  The  machinery  for  oper¬ 


ating  the  knife  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Sin¬ 
gle  Reaper. — We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  many  in¬ 
genious  improvements  in  this  combined  machine,  the 
arrangements  for  picking  up  and  cutting  badly  lodged 
and  tangled  grain ;  its  self-raker  and  delivery  of  the 
sheaves,  the  saving  from  scattering  grain,  the  durability, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Send  to  the  manufacturers  named  above 
(Prem.  No.  191)  and  get  full  descriptive  sheets,  which  will 
be  interesting  reading.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  offer 
this  Combined  Machine  (Price  $150)  to  any  person  or 
combination  of  persons  forwarding  us  only  135  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50.  Many 
can  thus  get  it  free  ol  cost,  except  freight,  as  noted  under 
No.  191.  We  have  over  135  subscribers  in  many  towns. 

No.  195.— The  Monitor  Corn  Sheller. 

Of  the  many  implements  invented  and  manufactured  to 
lessen  the  labor  of  farm  work, 
there  has  been  no  more  pop¬ 
ular  little  machine  than  the 
hand  Corn  Sheller  made  by 
Livingston  &  Co.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  and  called  Monitor 
Corn  Sheller.  It.  is  admirably 
adapted  for  shelling  seed  corn, 
where  care  must  be  taken  in 
not  breaking  the  outside  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  kernel.  It  is  easily 
adjusted  to  a  bench  or  stool, 
and  can  be  operated  by  a  child. 
These  Shellers  are  made  of  the 
very  best  material,  fitted  up  in  a  workman-like  manner, 
and  will  last  any  one  a  life-time  with  proper  care.  They 
have  been  awarded  medals  or  diplomas  by  nearly  all  the 
leading  Fairs  in  the  Union,  and  are  recommended  by 
those  who  have  used  them,  and  speak  from  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  value.  Seven  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this  useful  article.  [Or  we  will  supply  it  on 
receipt  of  $5.]  The  receiver  pays  express  charges. 


No.  1 93.— The  New  Champion  Reaper. 

— Made  by  the  same  parties  as  the  New  Champion  Mower, 
No.  191.  The  distinguishing  features  claimed  for  thisma 
chine  are:  lightness  of  draft,  freedom  from  side  draft  and 
weight  on  neck  of  team,  adapting  it  to  all  kinds  of  work; 
also  its  ability  to  harvest  successfully  the  most  difficult 
crops  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  The 
frame,  is  of  wrought  iron,  the  machinery  simple  and  well 
made,  only  one  spur  pinion  and  one  pair  of  bevel  wheels 
being  used  in  addition  to  the  driving  wheel  for  operating 
the  knife.  The  bearings  for 
the  bevel  wheel  shaft  and 
the  fly-wheel  shaft  are  very 
long,  and  of  malleable  iron, 
bored  out  and  polished 
smooth.  The  shafts,  after  be¬ 
ing  turned,  are  case-harden¬ 
ed  and  re-polished,  making 
the  most  perfect  wearing 
bearings  that  can  be  made. 
Tlie  Pitman  is  long  and 
works  almost  on  a  straight 
line,  giving  extraordinary 
power  to  the  knife.  The 
Cutter-bar  and  Guards  are  fit¬ 
ted  up  perfectly,  instead  oi 
the  ordinary  cheap  cutting 
apparatus  used  on  other 
Single  Reapers.  The  Rake  is 
driven  by  gear  and  tumbling- 
shaft  Couplings,  giving  it  a 
positive  and  steady  motion. 
The  machine  is  carried  upon 
one  large  wide  faced  driving 
wheel,  and  one  large  caster 
grain  wheel.  The  latter  is  ad¬ 
justed  for  cutting  high  or  low 
by  the  use  of  a  small  pinion 
working  into  a  rack  gear  by 
the  use  of  a  crank, and  secured 
at  any  desired  point  by  a  spring-thumb  latch.  The  inner  end 
of  the  bar  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the  use  of  a  lifting  lever, 
and  a  notched  segment,  and  can  be  secured  atany  desired 
bight.  The  bight  of  cut  may  be  instantly  changed  hy  the 
use  of  the  tilting  lever.  The  point  of  the  divider,  reel, 
and  cutter-bar,  may  be  thrown  down  for  picking  lip  badly 
lodged  and  tangled  grain,  or  thrown  up  for  cutting  tall 
standing  grain.  The  whole  machine,  uuder  the  instant 
control  of  the  driver,  without  leaving  his  seat,  ought  to 
commend  it  to  any  one  who  desires  such  a  magnificent 
Premium.  The  price  is  $130.00,  but  we  will  present  one 
of  these  New  Champion  Reapers  on  receipt  of  only  120 
subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  The  receiver  to  pay  freight. 


No.  196.— The  Gale  Horse  Hay-Rake.— 

This  labor-saving  implement,  doing  the  work  better  and 
faster  than  half  a  dozen  men  with  hand-rakes,  is  wanted 
on  every  farm.  The  annual  interest  on  its  cost,  is  about 
the  same  as  the  cost  of  one  day's  work  and  board  of  a 
man.  We  have  arranged  with  the  Gale  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Albion,  Michigan,  to  offer  this  excellent  and  cheap 
$25  Horse-Rake,  as  a  Premium  for  subscriptions.  Send 
to  the  company  for  fuller  descriptions  if  desired.  On 
the  receipt  of  25  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  will 
present  one  of  these  Rakes  [or  will  furnish  one  for  $25], 
The  receiver  to  pay  the  freight  from  the  manufactory. 
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No.  I  97. -The  Gale  Chilled  Plow.-This 

excellent  improved  plow  is  worthy  of  special  attention, 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  supply  one  without  cost,  to 
at  least  one  farmer  in  every  neighborhood,  who  will  sim¬ 
ply  take  the  trouble  to  gather  a  club  of  17  subscribers  to 
the  American  Agi'icultui'ist&t  $1.50  a  year.  [Send  your  ad¬ 
dress,  on  a  postal  card,  to  the  Gale  Manufacturing 
Company,  Albion,  Michigan,  asking  for  full  description, 
and  it  will  be  sent  you  free].  The  engraving  above, 
shows  one  of  these  Chilled  Plows  withjfrwi  beam ,  which 
is  claimed  to  be  far  superior  to  the  wooden  beam.  [Those 
preferring,  can  have  the  wood  beam  at  same  price].  Our 
Premium  Plow  includes  Wrench,  extra  Point,  and  the 
useful  Jointer  and  Wheel,  all  without  extra  charge. 
Price  of  the  whole,  $16.00,  for  which  price  we  will  supply 
it,  or  send  it  complete,  as  above,  for  the  17  subscriptions. 
Freight  from  manufactory  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 


No.  198. —  The  Planet,  Jr.,  Garden 
Drill,  Wheel  Hoe,  Wheel  Cultivator, 
and  Wheel  Plow,  Combined.—' This  combi¬ 
nation  of  garden  tools  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever 
offered  to  our  readers.  The  four  engravings  show  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  combinations.  As  a  Drill,  it  is  capable  of 
sowing  the  whole  list  of  garden  seeds,  being  furnished 
with  an  adjustable  opening  plow,  patent  dropping  and 
covering  devices,  and  a  marker  and  roller.  As  a  Wheel 
Hoe,  it  hoes  close  and  thoroughly  the  smallest  plants.  As 
a  Wheel  Cultivator,  one  can  do  as  much  with  it  as  six 
with  hand  hoes.  In  addition  to  these  useful  combina¬ 
tions,  the  tool  is  provided  with  an  elegant  polished  steel 
plow,  an  ever  useful  assistant  in  the  garden  from  spring 
until  fall.  The  makers  claim  that  this  combination  is 
the  most  valuable  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  gar¬ 
dener.  The  price  is  but  little  more  than  that  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  seed-drill,  yet  the  additional  combinations  are 
many  times  more  useful  than  the  drill  alone.  Descrip¬ 
tive  catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application  by  postal  card 
to  the  manufacturers,  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  229  Market  St., 
Phila.  We  present  this  premium  for  14  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  supply  the  apparatus  for 
$12.]  Carriage  in  either  case  to  he  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  1 99.— The  Planet,  Jr.,  Double 
Wheel  Hoe,  Wheel  Plow  and  Cultiva¬ 
tor. — Garden  and  drilled  crops  must  be  hoed  con¬ 
stantly,  and  this  tool,  in  its  presenfimproved  form,  does 
its  work  so  much  more  closely  and  perfectly  than  the 
most  skillful  hand  labor,  that  no  market  gardener,  root 
grower,  onion  grower,  nurseryman,  or  plant  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without  one.  The  great  ease  and  speed  with 
which  the  work  of  hoeing  drilled  crops  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  this  tool,  makes  it  possible  to  tend  a  large 


crop  at  the  proper  time.  All  arc  of  tempered  steel,  hand¬ 
somely  polished.  The  advantages  of  a  good  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  are  numerous ;  working  both  sides  of  the 
same  row  at  once,  all  bends  in  the  row  are  readily  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  work  done  far  closer  and  better,  and  also 
easier,  from  the  attention  being  directed  to  but  one  row 
at  a  time.  The  tool  weighs  about  20  pounds,  and  being 
used  with  a  stroke  or  punching  motion,  is  very  effective 
in  all  kinds  of  soil.  From  same  makers  as  No.  198.  Only  10 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will 
supply  it  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $8.]  Receiver  in  either 
case  to  pay  for  transportation  from  the  manufactory. 


No.  200.— The  Planet,  Jr.,  Horse  Hoe. 

— This  tool  combines,  to  a  large  extent,  in  one  tool,  the 
valuable  qualities  of  the  Cultivator,  the  Wheel  Hoe,  and 


the  Plow.  It  is  made  with  wrought  iron  frame  and 
standards,  and  tempered  and  polished  cast-steel  blades. 
It  has  the  following  advantages  in  mode  of  operation : 
The  narrow,  front  teeth  cultivate  deeply  the  middle  of 
the  row,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  roots, 
while  the  back  teeth  follow  shallower,  with  long,  cutting 
edges,  which  kill  all  weeds  in  their  path,  and  leave  the 
ground  in  fine  condition.  When  used  as  a  hoe,  with  side 
teeth  reversed,  it  can  be  run  very  close  to  the  row  with¬ 
out  cutting  roots,  and  when  thus  used  previous  to  hand 
hoeing,  it  saves  a  large  portion  of  the  work,  and  makes 
the  remainder  easy  ;  the  portion  left  for  the  hand  hoe 
being  clearly  defined,  with  the  worked  soil  left  conven¬ 
iently  near  for  use  in  finishing  the  row.  The  side  teeth, 
when  used  as  shown  in  the  cut,  throw  a  furrow  to  the 
row,  covering  all  small  weeds,  and  hilling  much  or  little, 
as  desired.  By  same  makers  as  No.  198.  We  will  present 
this  premium  for  14  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we 
will  supply  one  for  $12.]  Freight  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  20 1  .—Gardner’s  Grappling  Pitch¬ 
ing  Apparatus.— One  of  the  most  valuable  and 
practicable  combinations  ever  invented  for  unloading 
hay,  grain,  straw,  cornstalks  in  bundles,  etc.  Included 
in  the  arrangement  are  the  Fork,  Car,  including  Knob 
Pulley,  four  Pulleys,  and  three  Scr^jv  Hooks,  (see  engrav¬ 
ing).  The  fork  can  ascend  straight,  or  on  a  twist;  the 
knob  enters  the  car,  and  both  car  and  fork  move  off  with¬ 
out  difficul  ty.  It  runs  on  a  rod-track,— which  is  most  du¬ 
rable,  simple,  cheap,  and  easily  put  up.  The  apparatus 
is  also  valuable  for  stacking  purposes,  and  does  the  work 
very  successfully.  Manufactured  by  E.  V.  R.  Gardner 
&  Co.,  at  JohnsonB,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  We  will  present 
this  Pitching  Apparatus  for  only  30  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each.  Freight  from  manufactory  to  be  paid  by  re¬ 
ceiver.  [We  will  supply  the  Apparatus  for  $31.00.] 


No.  202.  Dickey’s  Farm  Fanning-Mill. 

—No  one  who  raises  grain  of  any  kind,  can  afford  to 
be  without  a  proper  machine  for  cleaning  the  grain  ready 
for  market  or  use.  Mr.  A.  P.  Dickey,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  has 
been  engaged  for  35  years  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  im¬ 
plements,  and  has  added  many  valuable  improvements  to 
the  expedition  of  farm  work  in  that  time.  He  has  for  years 
manufactured  his  well  known  Fanning  Mills.  He  makes 
them  of  nine  sizes,  which  have  a  capacity  for  cleaning 
grain  from  40  to  400  bushels  per  hour.  These  fans  range  in 
price  from  $32  to  $90.  The  cut  represents  a  No.  1  Farm 
Fan,  which  sells  for  $35.  We  will  present  this  to  any 
person  sending  us  only  33  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  [or  we 
will  forward  it  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $35],  the  receiver 
to  pay  the  freight  from  the  manufactory  in  either  case. 


BRADLEY  HARROW— TEETH  INCLINED. 


No.  203.- Bradley’s  Reversible  Har¬ 
row. — It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturers  that  no  im¬ 
plement  for  working  the  soil  has  ever  been  invented 
which  meets  such  a  variety  of  requirements  as  this.  The 
frame  is  made  of  wrought  iron,  strong  and  durable ;  the 
teeth  of  solid  steel,  chisel-pointed,  which  can  easily  be 
lengthened  or  shortened,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  soil.  As  the  Harrow  is  made  in  sections,  hinged 
together,  it  is  flexible,  and  conforms  to  uneven  surfaces. 
It  is  thoroughly  effective  in  pulverizing  lumpy  ground,  in 
preparing  green  sward  for  a  crop,  and  in  covering  grain. 
The  teeth  are  pivoted ;  when  the  Harrow  is  drawn  in  one 
direction,  they  slope,  and  can  then  be  used  as  cultivators, 
for  covering  seed,  or  harrowing  lightly-turned  sod  with¬ 
out  disturbing  it ;  when  the  Harrow  is  reversed,  the  teeth 


BRADLEY  HARROW  REVERSED— TEETH  UPRIGHT, 
are  upright,  and  perform  the  ordinary  work  of  the  com¬ 
mon  harrow.  The  use  of  these  implements  is  one  or 
the  modern  improvements  in  agriculture.  Manufactured 
by  Bradley  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  style  we  oiler 
(45  teeth)  is  made  in  three  sections,  15  solid  teeth  in  each 
section  (6  feet  wide).  Price,  $25.  We  will  supply  it  for 
25  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  Receiver  to  pay  freight. 


No.  204.— Victor  Five-Hoed  Seed  Drill. 

—There  are  many  farmers  who  do  not  feel  able  to  in¬ 
vest  a  large  sum  of  money  in  farm  implements.  Munv 
such  persons  have  small  farms  that  require  but  little 
labor  to  cultivate 
them.  To  meet  a 
long  felt  want  by 
this  class  of  most 
worthy  citizens, Mr. 

Ewald  Over,  of  In- 
dianopolis,  Ind.,has 
invented  and  per¬ 
fected  a  five-hoed 

Seed  Drill,  to  be  operated  by  one  horse.  These  drills  are 
provided  with  a  graduated  forced  feed  and  do  their  work 
as  well  as  the  best  ten-hoed  drill  in  the  market,  and  are 
especially  adapted  for  sowing  small  grain  of  all  kinds. 
They  are  substantially  made,  light  in  weight,  and  cheap 
in  price.  For  25  subscribers  we  will  present  one  of 
these  five-hoed  drills  [or  will  send  one  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  $25],  the  receiver  to  pay  freight  in  each  case. 
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No.  205.— Sargent’s  Monitor  Seed 

Drill  .—Made  entirely  of  metal ;  light,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  To  this  machine  have  been  awarded  two  “  First 
Premiums,”  and  also  a  diploma  at  the  Massachusetts 
Mechanics’  Charitable  Association  in  1874.  It  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
1 870,  and  it  has  received  hundreds  of  endorsements  and 


most  favorable  testimonials  from  practical  agriculturists 
who  have  used  it.  (We  have  used  one  with  very  great 
satisfaction).  The  manufacturers  claim  that  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  radically  different  from  all  others,  and  that 
while  it  does  everything  that  is  done  by  other  machines 
equally  well,  it  effects  other  results,  fully  as  important, 
which  competing  machines  do  not  even  attempt.  It  is 
manufactured  by  the  Merrimac  Machine  Company, 
Newburyport,  Mass.  It  will  be  presented  by  us  for  12 
subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  supply  one  for 
$10.]  Carriage  in  either  case  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 


No.  206.  —  Matthews’  Carden  Seed 

Drill.  — This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
implements  in  use.  Medals  and  testimonials  confirming 
its  superiority  have  been  repeatedly  bestowed  upon  it. 
It  is  designed  to  be  used  either  in  field  or  garden.  In 
operation,  it  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed  accurately 
at  the  desired  depth,  covers  it,  and  lightly  rolls  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  marks  the  next  row.  all  of  which  is  done 
with  mechanical  precision,  by  simply  pushing  the 
drill  forward.  In  this  way  it  sows,  with  an  evenness  and 
rapidity  impossible  for  the  most  skilful  hand  to  do,  all  the 
different  varieties  of  beet,  carrot,  onion,  turnip,  parsnip, 
sage,  spinach,  sorghum,  peas,  beans,  broom  corn,  fodder 
corn,  etc.  The  drill  is  complete  in  all  its  arrangements, 
and  is  very  durable.  There  are  no  cams,  gears,  springs, 
or  belts,  to  get  out  of  order,  nor  are  there  any  parts  subject 
to  unusual  wear,  and,  with  fair  usage,  it  will  last  many 
years,  and  do  a  vast  amount  of  service,  without  requiring 


any  repairs.  Made  by  Everett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  fine  implement  given  for  14  subscribers.at  $1.50  each. 
[We  will  supply  one  for  $12.]  Receiver  to  pay  carriage. 


No.  206.— Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed- 
Sower.—' This  Hand  Seed-Sower  sows  from  four  to 


eight  acres  per  hour,  at  a  common  walking  gait,  throw¬ 
ing  wheat  and  rye  from  30  to  30  feet  wide;  barley,  30 
feet;  hemp,  28  feet ;  oats.  23  feet;  clover.  Millet  and  Hun¬ 
garian  seed,  22  feet;  and  Timothy,  18  feet.  Price,  $6. 
Presented  to  any  sender  of  8  subscribers  for  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  tX  $1.50  each.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Goodeli. 
Co.,  at  Antrim,  N.  K.— [We  will  supply  one  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  $0  ]  Receiver  to  pay  express  charges. 


No.  208.— The  Excelsior  (Side-wheel) 
Lawn  Mower.—1 This  very  useful  implement  lias  pat¬ 
ent  self-cleaninggears,  which  do  notclog.  It  is  compar¬ 
atively  noiseless  in  its  operations.  It  has  an  improved 
Ratchet  without  spring  to  get  out  of  order.  Its  adjust¬ 
ments  are  simple,  and  it  is  one  of  the  lightest  and  best 
Side-wheel  Mowers  in  the  market.  The  unsought  com¬ 
mendations  received  concerning  them  from  purchasers 
and  users  everywhere,  is  the  best,  evidence  that  could  be 
given  of  their  value.  Made  by  the  Chadborn  &  Cold- 
well  M’p’o.  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  For  this  premium  we 
offer  the  12 -inch  style.  Price.  $18  ;  and  will  present  one  for 
It)  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  supply  one 


No.  2IO.— Firefly  Hand  Hoe.— For  garden 
use.  This  hand  hoe,  adjustable  for  depth,  and  steadied 
by  the  wheel,  is  a  really  practical  tool  for  the  vegetable 
garden,  doing  the  work  every  way  in  an  excellent  man¬ 
ner.  With  it  almost  the  whole  work  of  a  garden  can  be 
accomplished  with  ease,  thoroughness,  and  rapidity,  the 
slight  weeding  or  hoeing  needed  directly  in  the  row  ex¬ 
cepted.  4  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this. 
[Or  we  will  send  one  on  receipt  of  $2.50.]  Receiver  in 
either  case  to  pay  carriage  by  express  or  freight.  These. 
Hand  Hoes  are  made  by  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Phila. ,  Pa. 

No.  21  I  .-Big  Ciant  Feed  Mill  No.  2. 

— The  engraving  below  represents  one  of  Messrs.  J.  A. 
Field,  Son  &  Co’s.  Big  Giant  Feed  Mills, expressly  adapt¬ 
ed  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain  for  home  consumption 
or  stock  use.  Recent  improvements  have  been  added  to 
the  mill  by  which  the  makers  claim  that  it  is  the  most 
rapid  fine  grinder  ever  invented,  where  so  slow  a  speed 
and  little  power  is  used.  One  of  these  mills  has  been 


used  by  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  The  mill  is  so  arranged  that  the  grinding  sur¬ 
faces  can  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with  new  ones  when 
worn  out.  We  will  present  the  above  mill  on  the  receipt 
of  50  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  [or  will  forward  one  on 
receipt  of  $50], the  receiver  in  each  case  to  pay  the  freight. 


No.  209.— The  Excelsior  (Roller)  Lawn 
Mower.— From  the  Chadborn  &  Coldwell  Mfg.  Co.. 
Newburgh, N.  Y.  This  Mower  is  well  known  to  the  public. 
It  is  very  light  in  draft.  It  cuts  the  borders  and  rolls  the 
ground,  and  the  gears  are  perfectly  covered.  This  Mower 
does  the  most  thoroughly  satisfactory  work.  [We  are 
using  one  with  very  great  satisfaction.]  The  Engineer 
of  the  Department  of  Parks,  New  York  City,  says: 

We  find  the  Excelsior  the  best  Lawn  Mower  we  have 
ever  used  on  the  Parks,  and  they  need  less  repairs  than 
any  others.”  The  Superintendent  of  Parks,  Boston,  Mass., 
says:  “We  have  concluded  to  use  no  other  Mowers  on 
the  Commons.”  We  offer  as  premium  the  15-inch  style. 
Price,  $21 ;  and  will  present  one  for  21  subscriptions,  at 
$1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  supply  one  for  the  price,  $21.] 
Carriage  in  either  case  to  be  paid  by  receiver/  The 
Iirices  of  other  styles  vary  according  to  width  of  Mower, 
and  can  be  supplied  by  us  on  application  at  the  regular 
prices,  or  for  a  proportional  number  of  subscribers. 


No.  2  I  2.— Pocket  Tool  Holder.  —  {See 

Engraving.)— Every  boy  (or  man)  will  be  glad  to  get 
hold  of  this  Premium.  We  kept  a  similar,  but  less 
perfect  set  in  use  many  years,  and  found  it  very  con¬ 
venient  for  a  thousand  little  jobs.  In  a  maple  handle, 
which  is  hollow,  with  a  lignum-vitse  head,  are  packed 
twenty  small  cast-steel  tools,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  quickly  adjusted  to  the  handle.  It  will  also  hold  for 
using,  anything  from  an  8-inch  mill-file  to  a  cambric  nee¬ 


dle.  Only  2  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  sent  to  us  will  se¬ 
cure  you  a  free  set,  post-paid.  These  are  made  for  us  by 
tlie  Millers’  Falls  Manufacturing  Co.,  74  Chambers 
St.,  New  York. — [We  will  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $1.00.] 


No.  2  13.  — The  Winger  Farm  Mill.— 

Small  “Grist  Mills”  are  becoming  very  common  on  the 
farm,  and  are  doubtless  very  economical  where  there  is 
not  a  good  Custom  Mill  within  easy  reach,  if  one  has  a 
horse-power,  or. windmill  power;  or  the  smaller  kinds 
can  be  run  by  hand,  and  they  will  often  save  the  annual 
interest  on  their  cost  in  a  single  day.  The  above  Mill, 
costing  only  $20,  is  made  by  the  Stover  Wind  Engine 
Co.,  at  Freeport,  III.  Many  improvements  and  advan¬ 


tages  are  claimed  for  if,  such  as  placing  the  grinding 
wheel  in  the  center,  thus  giving  four  grinding  surfaces 
instead  of  two ;  the  wheel  and  case  of  chilled  cast-iron ; 
easily  taken  apart,  etc.,  etc.  (Send  to  the  Company  for  a 
descriptive  circular.)  We  will  present  one  of  these  Farm 
Mills,  with  extra  parts,  for  only  20  subscriptions,  at 
$1.50  each.  [Or  will  forward  one  on  receipt  of  $20.] 
The  receiver  to  pay  the  freight  from  the  manufactory. 
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No.  2 14.— Americus  Senior  Cider  and 
Wine  Mill  and  Press  combined.— Many  of 
our  readers  and  friends  raise  grapes  and  apples,  but  not 
in  sufficient  amount  to  warrant  sending  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  to  have  fruit  ground  and  pressed.  To  meet  this 
want.  The  Whitman  Agricultural  Co  .,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  have  invented  and  manufactured  a  Grinder  and 
Press  combined,  secured  in  one  frame  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  It  mashes  the  fruit  perfectly  ;  the  rollers  are 
adjustable,  so  as  to  grind  either  coarse  or  fine  ;  easily 
cleaned  and  every  way  desirable  to  the  purchaser.  With 
this  excellent  arrangement  of  t he  two  machines,  it  re¬ 
quires  but  little  room  and  is  always  ready  for  immediate 
use  for  the  largest  or  smallest  quantity  of  fruit.  On  the 
receipt  of  38  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  pres  nt 
one  of  these  mills  [or  will  forward  one  on  the  receipt  of 
$40],  the  receiver,  in  either  case,  to  pay  the  freight. 

No.  215. -The  Blanchard  Churn.— Of 

the  many  kinds  of  apparatus  made  for  converting  Cream 
Into  Blitter,  the  Blanchard  Churn,  manufactured  by  Por¬ 
ter  Blanchard's  Sons,  Concord,  N.  II.,  stands  among 
tire  best.  The  makers  claim  that  the  action  of  the  dasher 
Is  such  as  to  cause  agitation  of  the  cream  by  creating  cur¬ 
rents,  and  not  by  beating  or  friction  of  the  cream.  Four 
motions  are  given  to  the  cream  by  one  revolution  of  the 
crank.  A  reverse  motion  of  t tie  dasher  gives  a  cam 
pressure  to  the  butter  by  which  the  butter-milk  may  he 
all  worked  out,  and  the  salt  worked  in,  without  removing 
the  dasher.  Facility  of  removing  the  dasher  and  getting 


at  the  butter.  Ease  of  cleaning,  the  form  of  construction 
making  the  inside  without  any  inaccessible  or  invisible 
angles  or  corners.  For  nine  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
\ve  will  give  one  of  these  excellent  churns,  [or,  snpplyono 
for  $7.00],  the  receiver  to  pay  freight,  in  either  case. 


No.  2 1 6.— Slide  Vise.  —(Very  convenient.) — 
This  vise  isof  iron,  with  steel  face, 
j§jgT  |g|l  and  has  a  Clamp  Gy  which  it  can 
rjliiLiPlJl  be  attached  to  a  table,  and  can  he 
jSHsrtlBBgglnlBi  removed  by  turning  a  Thumb 
”  0  Screw.  Width  of  .Taw.  1  '£  incites. 

HT  fill  II  Prom  Millers’  Falls  Co..  71 
JtJlji  ©  Chambers  St..  N.  Y.  Price.  S2. 
Jw®*'  For  three  subscriptions  at  fl.50 

HKa  each,  we  will’  present  this  Slide 

Vise  [or  we  will  supply  one  of 
them  for  $2.]  Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  in  either  r.nsc. 


No.  2 1  7.— Farm  Wagon, full  size.— Every 

farmer  wants  a  good,  durable  farm  wagon,  and  in  order 
that,  our  readers  may  secure  one  without  cost  and  with 
very  little  trouble,  we  have  arranged  with  the  Studkbaker 
Bros.  Manufacturing  Co..  South  Bend,  Ind..  to  offer 
their  justly  celebrated  Farm  Wagon  ns  a  Premium.  They 
are  made  of  the  very  beet  matoi ial,  and  by  the  best  work¬ 
men  ami  improved  machinery,  so  that  if  by  accident 
any  part  of  the  wagon  should  be  broken  it  can  be 
replaced  by  a  duplicate  part  that  can  not  fall  to  fit. 
The  wagons  made  by  this  firm  are  known  the  country 
over  as  among  the  best  manufactured.  On  the  receipt  of 
70  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  forward  one  of 
these  wagons  complete,  including  Top  Box,  Spring  Sent, 
Whiffle  Trees,  Neck  Yoke,  and  Wrench.  [Or  wc  will 
furnish  one  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $75.]  The  receiver 
to  pay  freight  from  the  manufactory.  Many  Fann¬ 

ers  and  Farmers’  sons  can  secure  this  fine  $75  Wagon, 
by  gathering  70  subscribers  in  their  own  or  adjoining 
neighborhoods  during  autumn,  or  during  the  winter. 


No.  2  1 8.-“  1880”  Holly  Scroll  Saw.- 

The  Bracket  Saw,  like  the  Sewing  Machine,  has  become 
almost  a  household  necessity.  We  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Manufacturer  of  the  ”  1810”  Holly  Scroll 
Saw,  which  enable  us  to  offer  it  as  a  Premium.  From 
personal  attention,  and  abundant  testimony  from  others, 
we  are  warranted  in  commending  this  very  highly,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  premiums  that  we  have  to 
offer  for  so  small  a  cost.  The  manufacturer  claims  to 
have  been  the  first  to  Introduce  cheap  foot-power  Saws 
to  the  trade;  ho  makes  this  a  specialty.  The  points 
of  superiority  of  the  ”1880”  Holly  Scroll  Saw  are: 
A  Saw  Clamp  which  holds  saw-blades  perfectly  rigid,  en¬ 
abling  the  operator  to  follow  Hues  closely,  and  do  fine 
work  with  great  facility ;  it  also  prevents  the  saw-blade 
from  running  under  when  sawing  thick  stuff.  A  Strain¬ 
ing  Rod  with  Adjusting  Screw,  so  that  long,  short,  or 
broken  saw-blades  can  be  used.  A  ground  and  polished 
nickel-plated  Table,  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  and  on  it  the  work  can  be  readily  moved  around. 
A  solid  Emery  Wheel.  ?£  in.  diametor  by  }  face— this  also 
makes  a  first-rate  family  Grind-stone,  being  always  ready, 
and,  as  it  runs  with  great  speed,  it  grinds  and  polishes 
rapidly.  A  20-inch  swing  allowing  the  sawing  of  a  40- 
inch  circle,  claimed  to  be  the  largest  that  can  be  done  by 
any  amateur  saw  ever  made.  A  simple  method  of  put- 
tin1  the  saw  together,  only  two  bolts  being  used.  Full 
instructions  accompany  each  sa-v.  A  new  and  artistic 
style  of  painting  in  ultramarine  bine,  and  decorated  with 
gold  and  sliver  ornaments  (in  Japanese  style),  the  arms 
ebonized  and  decorated  the  same.  It  is  claim  'd  by  the 
manufacturer  that  in  point  of  finish,  this  excels  any  of 
the  very  highest  priced— the  qualitv  of  its  work  is  second 
to  none— that  it  is  by  far  the  easiest  to  o aerate,  and 
simplest  ever  placed  before  the  pnblic ;  any  boy  over 


8  years  of  age  can  learn  to  nse  it;  Ladies  operate  it 
with  great  success,  and  are  delighted  with  its  working. 
Its  range  of  work  is  well  nigh  unlimited,  running  from 
the  finept  in  Tortoise  Shell  to  a  11-inch  board.  In  beau¬ 
ty  of  finish,  capacity  for  working,  ease  and  symplicity  of 
operation,  it  is  believed  to  be  altogether  unsurpassed  by 
any  machine  of  its  kind.  Manttfaclured  by  A.  II.  Ship- 
man,  Rochester,  N.Y.  This  useful  Premium  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  for  four  subscriptions  at  $1.53  each.  [Or  we  will 
supply  one  for  $3.00].  Expressnge  or  freight  from  the 
manufactory  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient  in  either  case. 


No.  2  I  9.— The  Demas  Lathe  and  Saw. 

— Newand  Improved. — In  this  most  usefnl  Premium  wo- 
offer  an  amatenr  Turning  Lathe  and  Bracket  Saw,  both 
being  thoroughly  practical,  and  at  a  price  that  puts  the- 
machine  within  the  reach  of  all.  This  machine  is  made 
by  the  manufacturer  of  the  “  Holly,”  Mr.  A.  H.  SinrMAN, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  fact  which  atonce  commends  it  to  the 
public.  The  same  principles  are  followed  as  in  the  Holly, 
except  that  being  heavier,  it  has  more  power  for  heavier 
work,  but  still  does  the  very  finest  and  most  delicate. 
The  saw  can  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  position  in  five  sec¬ 
onds,  and  both  saw  and  lathe  can  be  run  at  the  same  time ; 
the  saw  runs  with  great  velocity,  and  will  hold  the  finest 
blade  for  most  delicate  work,  or  with  a  coarse  blade  ent 
inch  stuff ;  it  has  a  nickel  p’ated  Tilting  Table.  The 
bed  of  the  Lathe  is  2  ft.  long  by  H  in.  wide  and  2J  in. 
deep,  built  on  the  same  principle  as  a  machinist’s  lathe; 
with  moulding  at  top  or  bottom  ;  it  has  V-shaped  ways 
for  head  and  tail-block,  possessed  by  no  other  amateur 
lathe,  and  all  know  its  advantage;  it  will  turn  a  block 
5^  in.  diameter  by  18  in.  long— very  large  fer  an 
amateur  lathe.  The  spindle  for  head-block  is  steel,  nicely 
fitted  up  with  collars.  Spnr-center,  and  screw  for  at¬ 
taching  different  chucks,  has  cone-pulley  with  two  lifts,, 
one  for  light  work,  the  other  for  heavy  work.  It. 
has  a  solid  Emery  Wheel  Si  in.  by  f  face,  which  acts  as 
a  family  Grind-stone,  and  is  also  of  great  importance 
in  roughing  off  work.  Like  maDV  other  points,  this  is 
novel  with  this  manufacture ;  with  this,  a  piece  may  be 
roughed  off  nearly  as  fast  and  as  well  as  if  it  were  driven 
by  power— and  work  can  be  done  with  this  that  wouli 
otherwise  be  almost  impossible.  The  tail-block  has  steel 
spindle  with  balance  ball  handle,  for  adjusting,  and  a 
knerled  set  screw  for  holding  in  position;  it  has  double 
rests,  one  4-in.  for  short,  and  one  12-in.  for  bedstead 
stuff,  croquet  handles,  etc.;  these  rests  are  adjustable  in 
every  conceivable  position.  It  has  a  heavy  balance-wheel 
with  two  grooves,  and  is  mounted  upon  two  well  shaped 
ami  braced  sides.  When  all  set  up,  it  is  claimed  that  it 
makes  the  largest,  most  powerful,  and  while  in  opera¬ 
tion  the  most  steady  Amateur  Lathe  and  Saw  in  the 
market.  Its  combination  of  chucks  are  novel,  and  are 
only  furnished  with  this  machine.  And  with  the  Illus¬ 
trated  Manual  which  accompanies  each  will  be  found 
such  full  instructions  as  will  enable  almost  any  one  to 
become  a  professional  in  both  turning  and  sawing.  The 
price  of  this  mest  valuable  and  useful  premium  is  only 
$8.00.  We  will  present  one  complete  for  ten  subscrib¬ 
ers  sent  to  ns  at  $1.‘0  each.— [Or  we  will  supply  one  for- 
$8.]  The  freight  in  either  case  to  be  paid  by  receiver- 
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No.  220.-Billiardette.-Tho  above  engrav¬ 
ing  represents  this  fascinating  game.  Size  of  the  board 
is  5  ft.  10  inches  by  2  ft.  1  inch.  Send  your  address 
on  a  Postal  to  this  office  for  full  descriptive  circulars. 

No.  1  is  very  neatly  gotten  np,  and  is'  an  ornament  for 
any  room.  There  are  ten  balls  and  one  cue  put  up  with 
every  table,  together  with  printed  instructions.  We  will 
present  it  for  7  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  [or  supply  it 
for  $5.00].  No.  2  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  above,  but  is 
made  of  Fine  Black-walnut ,  the  surface  covered  with 
Extra  Fine  Billiard  Cloth ,  and  the  balls  are  of  Zugelto. 
We  will  present  it  for  10  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each. 
The  board  being  quite  light,  it  can  be  placed  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  table,  and  when  it  is  not  in  use,  itcan  be  put  away  in 
a  very  small  space,  or  be  set  up  against  the  side  of  the 
room.  We  send  one  complete  for  $8.  Each  Board  goes 
packed  in  a  stout  box.  Freight  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 


No.  22i.— ‘‘Our  Boys’”  Wagon.— For 

the  use  of  Boys  from  6  to  15  years  of  age.  The  bed 
is  2  ft.  8  in.  long,  1  foot  3  in.  wide,  and  5  in.  deep.  The 
wheels  are  all  iron,  the  spindles  also  of  iron.  It  is  flhely 
pninted,  a  first-rate  and  handsome  wagon,  and  will  carry 
a  weight  of  400  to  500  lbs.  on  a  level  road.  Made  by  the 
Silver  &  Demins  M’f’g  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio.  Presented 
for  only  10  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  [or  we  supply  one 
for  $8.]  The  freight  from  the  factory  paid  by  receiver. 

No.  222.  — Boy’s  Wagon.  — Just  the  thing 

for  the  active  little  “  drivers  ”  at  home.  This  Wagon  lias 
iron  axle,  and  heavy  round  tire 
wheels,  painted  and  ornament¬ 
ed  with  bright  colors,  has  hub 
caps  and  seat,  with  28-inch 
body.  From  C.  W.  F.  Dark, 

*7Cortiandt  St.,  New  York.  A 
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father,  mother,  or  older  brother  or  sister  ought  to  easily 
collect  the  6  subscribers  which  will  gel  this.— [Or  we 
will  supply  one  for  $4.50.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  223.  —  Drum.— Made  of  bent-Ash,  Sheep¬ 
skin  heads,  size  across  heads  12  inches,  varnished  and 
ornamented,  and  sticks.  It  is  a  very  good  Drum.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  222.  Two  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.25],  the 
expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient  in  either  enso. 


No.  224.— Pocket-Book.— Made  of  American 
“Russia”  leather,  with  patent  expansion  bottom  and 
coin  pocket  From  same  firm  as  No.  30.  Two  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  premium,  post-paid, 
for  we  will  send  one.  post-paid,  for  the  price,  $1.50], 


No.  225.  —  Improved  Bracket -Saw 
Outfit*— {See  engraving ,  top  of  next  column.)  This 
fine  “Improved  Outfit ”  consists  of:  1  Beautiful  Box  ;  1 
Steel  Saw  Frame,  Japanned  and  Finely  Ornamented  ;  50 
Bracket  and  Ornamental  Designs;  %  Doz.  Steel  Saw 
Blades;  1  Brad  Awl  ;  1  Piece  Sand  Paper ;  85  Miniature 
Designs,  of  full  size,  with  a  price  list;  1  Manual  of  In¬ 
structions,  12  pages,  Illustrated,  giving  description  of 
all  tools  and  woods  used  iti  Bracket  Sawing;  Five  illus- 


IJintOVEI)  BRACKET-SAW  FRAME. 


trated  lessons  for  beginners;  Instructions  how¬ 
to  apply  the  Design,  smooth  the  work,  put  it 
together,  and  also  how  to  finish  it  in  oil,  shel¬ 
lac,  varnish,  and  polish.  One  page  is  given  to 
illustrated  lessons  in  Marquetry  or  Inlaying 
work.  For  two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  will 
mail  this  fi-ee;  [or  we  will  supply  i t,  jmt-pald,  for $1.18.] 


No.  226.— Bracket-Saw  Drill,  No.  I . 

A  very  nsefn!  little  tool.  The  Drill  Stock,  and  Six 
Drill  Points,  and  Wrench,  are  packed  in  a  box.  For 
only  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  mail  the  Drill 
post-paid,  [or  supply  it  to  any  one,  post-paid,  for  $1,18.] 


FAC-SIMILE 

Of  the  cover  to  the  Beautiful  Box  con¬ 
taining  our  New-  Ornamented 

SPRING-  STEEL  FRAME 

AND 

Latest  Improved  Outfit. 

[Box  Cover  of  Premium  225.1 


No.  227.  —  Wiens’  Tool  Chest.— Made  of 
ash,  and  trimmed  with  black-walnut,  with  tray  divided 
into  compartments,  and  contains  Smooth  Plane,  Jack 
Plane,  Claw  Hammer,  Chisel,  Hand  Screw,  two  Files,  Box- 
Wood  Rule,  Compasses,  Drawing  Knife,  Nail  Set,  Chalk, 
Line  Reel,  Screw  Driver,  Plyers.  Brace,  two  Anger  Bits, 
Centre  Bit,  Gauge  Bit,  Pincers,  Brad  Awl,  Gimlet,  Pencil, 
and  Crayon.  There  is  no  better  investment  than  that 
made  in  securing  a  supply  of  handy  tools  for  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  little  jobs  that  are  continually  coming 
np.  From  E.  I.  nousMAN  &  Co.,  80  and  82  William 
St..  New  York.  Price,  $8.00.  Nine  subscriptions,  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will  supply  it  for 
$8.]  The  recipient  to  pay  expressage  in  either  case. 


No.  230.— T am- 
many  Bank.  — 

This  is  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  Bank.  The  man 
holds  bis  band  to  receive 
the  coin,  and  when  plac¬ 
ed  in  it,  the  weight, 
causes  him  to  drop  the 
coin  Into  his  pocket, 
which  touches  a  spring, 
and  he  makes  a  bow. 

From  same  firm  ns  No. 

23.  Two  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  secures 
this  [or  sold  for  $1.00]. 

Recipient  to  pay  express 
charges.  (The  Tammany 
Bank  weighs  32  ounces.) 

if  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  32  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


supply  one  for  $5.00.] 


No.  228.  -  Boy's  Tool 
Chest.  —  This  Chest  has  21 
assorted  tools,  in  a  neat  binged- 
lid  box,  made  of  ash,  with  wal¬ 
nut  moulding.  Just  the  thing 
to  encourage  the  mechanical 
genius  in  boys.  Made  by  E.  I. 
Horsman,  80  and  82  William  St., 
New  York  City.  Will  be  given 
for  4  subscribers  at  $1.60  each, 
[or  supplied  for  the  price,  $2.60.] 
The  receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  229.— Boy’s  Tool 
Chest.  —  Still  larger  than  No. 
22S  and  from  same  maker.  This 
contains  thirty-two  tools,  and 
will  be  a  fine  present  for  any 
boy.  It  will  be  given  for  6  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each,  [or  wo  will 
Recipient  to  pay  the  expressage. 


No.  231 .  — Companion  Tool-Chest, 

No.  I  .—This  com¬ 
bination  is  well  ad¬ 
justed,  and  it  is  a 
convenience  for  the 
Family,  Store,  and 
Workshop.— It  com¬ 
bines;  A  Rosewood 
Plane  ;  One  Gonge : 

One  six-inch  Box¬ 
wood  Rule;  One  Me¬ 
dium  Chisel  ;  One 
inch  Cutter,  used  al¬ 
so  as  a  Chisel ;  One 
Screw  Driver ;  One 
Saw :  One  Awl ;  One 
Gimlet.  These  tools 
are  all  made  from 
the  best  cast  steel. 

The  chuck  is  beauti¬ 
fully  Nickel  Plated. 

It  will  hold  a  tool  ns 
small  as  a  pin  head. 

They  are  packed  in 
a  handsome  box.  For 
2  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each,  we  send  this 
free  ;  [or  supply  it  to 
any  one,  and  send  it, 
post-paid,  for  $1.50.] 

It  is  a  very  handy  combination  for  occupying  so  little 
room  and  for  so  small  a  price.and  may  well  be  obtained  by 
any  one  who  has  not  the  same  tools  in  some  other  form. 
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No.  232.— Creed  moor  Bank.— This  is  quite 
an  ingenious  affair.  The  man's  head  moves  forward, 
you  draw  back  the  spring  in  the  gun,  then  place  a  coin  in 
front  of  the  spring,  touch  the  right  foot,  and  the  gun 
■shoots  the  coin  into  the  stump  and  rings  a  bell.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  235.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  will 
secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.25),  the  recipient  to 
pay  express  charges  in  either  case.  (Weighs  50  ounces.) 
gS~  If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  5D  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  233.  —  Portable  Writing  Desk.— 

Always  handy,  especially  for  the  young  folks.  Closed, 

it  is  a  13-inch 
square  black  wal¬ 
nut  desk,  with  gilt 
ornaments.  From 
C.  W.  F.  Dare, 
Premium  333— Opened.  4?  Cortlandt  St., 

New  York  City. 

Two  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this.  [We  will 
supply  one  for  $1.25],  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  237.— Boy’s  Yacht.— This  Yacht  is  18 
inches  long,  Schooner  rigged,  fine  model,  and  nicely 
painted  and  varnished.  From  E.  I.  Horsman,  80  and  82 
William  St.,  N.  Y.  Three  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price,  $2.50j. 


No.  238.— Steam  Propeller.— Thisisagcnn- 
ine  little  Steam-Boat,  with  Boiler  and  Engine.  The  hull, 
boiler,  lamp,  smoke-stack,  steam-pipe,  propeller,  rudder, 
etc.,  are  made  of  brass,  and  it  can  be  operated  in  a  tub, 
pond,  or  small  lake.  It  is  9  inches  long.  From  same  firm 
ns  No.  235.  Price,  $2.00.  Three  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $2.00]. 
tF”If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  12  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  234.— Walnut  Work  Box. —  A  pleas¬ 
ing  gift  for  a  young 
Miss.  It  is  a  12- 
inch  solid  walnut 
Box,  cushion,  etc., 
inside  velvet  finish. 
From  same  manu¬ 
facturer  as  No.  233. 
Two  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  will 
secure  it.  [or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the 
price,  $1.15.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in  cither  case. 


No.  235. —  Sliced  Objects;  Sliced 
Birds;  Sliced  Animals.  —  These  pleasing, 
dissected  puzzles,  or  “sliced”  objects,  etc., are  designed 
to  attract  and  interest  the  little  folks,  as  they  invariably 
do,  and  at  the  same  time  help  them  in  learning  to  spell. 
The  engraving  of  a  “  Boat,”  shows  how  the  objects,  aui- 
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mats,  etc.,  are  divided  into  sections.  They  are  very  pop¬ 
ular  with  children,  as  they  are  got  np  in  attractive  stylo. 
From  E.  G.  Selchow  &  Co.  The  “  Objects or  “  the 
Birds,"  or  the  "Animals,"  will  be  presented  for  only  ene 
new  subscriber  at  $1.50  [or  for  50c.].  Name  the  one  desired. 
83?"  If  to  go  by  Mail,  send  ns  15  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  236.—“  Co-Bang. ”— The  new  East  India 
parlor  game.  It  is  pronounced  by  many,  the  best  parlor 
game  of  the  day.  Directions  for  playing  it,  accompany 
each  one.  From  same  firm  as  No.  235.  Presented  for  2 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.00.] 
gW*  If  to  go  by  Mail,  send  us  15  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  239.— Vignette  Authors.  -This  game 
consists  of  72  cards, 
each  cant  having 
a  handsomely  en¬ 
graved  portrait  of  an 
author,  his  name,  and 
’Egg  three  of  his  works. 

The  cards  arc  finely 
WmM i  “jPgi  ornamented  with 

¥  an<l  a 

|  new  style.  From  E. 
G.  Selchow  &  Co., 
41  John  St.,  New 
York.  We  give  them  for  one  new  subscriber  at  $1.50. 
SS“If  to  go  by  Mall,  send  ns  10  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  240.— Citadelle— A  Pleasing  Par¬ 
lor  Came. —Size  of  Board,  10x38  inciies,  with 
Bails,  Cues,  etc.  Each  player  has  five  turns  in  sending 
the  ball  against  tile  Citadel.  The  most  accurate  marks¬ 
man  will  score  the  highest  number  of  points  and  win  the 
game.  Warner  &  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass.,  are  the 
makers.  Only  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
this  Game  ;  [or  we  will  supply  one  on  receipt  of  $1.00], 


Expressage  to  be  paid  in  either  case  by  Receiver. 


No.  241  .—Parcheesi.— Tliis  game  isdesigned 
so  plainly  and  attractively  that  it  is  quickly  compre¬ 
hended  by  children,  and  also  excites  interest  in  the  oldest 
players.  It  is  bound  in  durable,  handsome  paper,  with 
8  dice,  16  brass-bound  counters,  and  directions  for  play¬ 
ing.  From  E.  G.  Selchow  &  Co.  Wo  present  it  for 
2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  ;  [or  supply  it  for  $1.50.] 
1®“  If  to  go  by  Mail,  send  us  15  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 

No.  242.  —  Box  of  Dominoes.  —  Made  of 
Patent  Embossed  Blackwood,  with  light  eyes;  warranted 
unbreakable.  From  same  firm  as  No.  30.  Price,  60c. 
One  neic  subscription,  at  $1.50,  will  seenre  this,  post¬ 
paid.  [Or  we  will  send  a  box  post-paid  for  60  cents.] 


No.  243.— Eagle  Soap  Bubble  Toy.— 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  never 
enjoyed  “  blowing  soap  bub¬ 
bles.”  Here  is  a  Toy  invented 
to  Help  the  little  folks  in  this 
operation.  It  is  claimed  that  300 
bubbles  can  be  blown  without 
refilling.  Fotr  of  these  toys 
will  be  given  for  this  Premi¬ 
um,  and  any  child  can  readily 
get  two  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each,  and  thus  secure  one  Toy 
for  himself,  and  have  three  re¬ 
maining  to  give  away  :  [or  we  will  send  four  of  them  for 
$1]  ;  all  post-paid.  Directions  accompany  each  one. 
From  K.  W.  Bliss,  No.  31  Barclay  Street,  Now  York. 
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Wo.  244.— Pedestrian  ism.  —  A  very  fine 
new  Parlor  Game  for  boys,  and  their  Sisters  and  their 
Cousins  and  their  Aunls,  and  their  Parents  too.  It  Is 
wanted  in  every  family.  Two,  three,  or  four  persons 
may  enter  the  race  represented  by  this  game.  The 
rules  and  conditions  of  the  game  are  distinctly  printed  on 
the  face  of  it.  This  game  is  a  most  interesting  one,  both 
to  players  and  spectators,  and  though  but  recently  intro¬ 
duced,  it  is  already  in  great  demand,  and  will  soon  be  in 
most  families.  We  present  it  post-paid  for  2 subscriptions, 
at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  send  it  post-paid  for  $1.25], 


No.  245.  —  Backgammon  Board.— One 

of  these  affords  recreation  aud  amusement  in  a  fam¬ 
ily.  The  style  we  offer  has  gilt  squares,  and  is  furnished 
with  Checkers,  Cups,  and  Dice.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 


each  will  secure  this  Premium.  From  E.G.  Selchow  &  Co. 
[We  will  supply  one  for$l].  Receiver  to  pay  expressage.] 
S5^“  If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  20  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  246. —  Parlor  Ten-Pins.-Thcso  are 

made  of  Rock  Maple,  painted  and  varnished  ;  length  of 
pin.  9%  incites.  From  same  firm  as  No.  237.  Two  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  $1.00],  the  recipients  to  pay  express  charges. 


No.  247.— Moore’s  Floral  Set  . — A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  Ladies’  or  Children’s  Garden 

Tools,  for  cultivating  flowers,  consisting  of  a  Floral 
Hoe.,  Spade,  Fork  and  Italic.  Made  of  the  best  steel  and 
iron,  with  finely  polished  hard-wood  bandies,  light,  du¬ 
rable,  and  highly  finished,  each  set  inclosed  in  a  box. 
Very  convenient  in  garden  or  greenhouse.  They  are 
useful ,  pleasiDg  toys  for  the  little  folks.  Presented  for 


only  2  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  Better  get  more  sub¬ 
scribers  for  more  sets,  as  half  a  dozen  sets  or  so  wilt 
come  together  cheaply  as  freight.  Made  by  the  Moore 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Kensington,  Conn.  [Wo  sup¬ 
ply  one  set  for  $1.00.]  Receivers  to  pay  expressage. 

If  to  go  by  Mail,  send  us  25  cents  lor  postage  &  packing. 
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Mo.  248.— Crandall’s  New  Acrobats.— 

Uwl  brilliant  in  costume,  am!  full  of  fun  and  frolic.  The 
"New  ’’  Acrobats  are  a  srreal  iinproveinent  upon  the  oltl 
style  which  created  such  an  excitement  among  the  little 
fjolks.  These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  ami  iugeui- 

n 


©tts  toys  ever  invented.  The  hundreds  of  figures  which 
eau  be  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box  is  limited 
only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator.  For  one  new  sub¬ 
scription.  at  $1.50.  we  will  presents  box  and  send  it  post¬ 
paid.  [Or  we  will  send  a  box,  post-paid,  for  65  cents.] 

No.  249. -Crandall’s  Performing  Ani¬ 
mals. — Mr.  O  andall  calls  this  “  The  Greatest  Show  on 
Barth."  On  careful  observation  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  Exhibition  is  under  the  special  charge  of  the  famous 


No. 25  I  .-Crandall’s  Heavy  Artillery.- 

The  greatest  amusement  of  the  ago  I  Recreation  at 
home  for  all  ages,  and  for  all  seasons  I  Crandall’s 
ileavy  Artillery  is  made  up  of  a  large  Cannon,  complete, 
which  throws  a  154-iuch  Rubber  Ball  to  the  distance  of  80 
feet  or  more,  and  Sixty  Blocks  (Red,  White,  and  Blue),  to 
build  up  Fortifications:  also  a  Company  of  Soldiers,  with 
Officer  and  Flag,  to  Garrison  the  Fort  The  Game  is  to 
boat  down  the  Fort  by  the  use  of  the  Big  Gun,  and  hit 
the  Soldiers,  Flag,  etc.,  each  of  which  conuts  one  to  five, 
in  makiug  up  a  score.  One  can  use  it  alone  for  artillery 
practice  :  and  two  or  more  can  use  it  in  competition,  the 
same  as  In  target  practice,  or  Ten-pins,  or  Croquet,  or 
Billiards,  for  all  of  which  it  is  a  good  substitute,  to  he 
used  at  home,  in  any  room,  and  at  any  time.  Rules, 
Illustrations  of  a  variety  of  Forts,  etc.,  accompany  eacli 
lmx  containing  tho  set,  and  the  box  is  18  inches  long,  6 
incites  high,  and  8  Inches  wide.  We  will  present  this 
for  four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  eacli.  [Or,  we  will  supply 
it  for  $3.00.]— Tite  expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 


signs  of  buildings,  etc.  The  engraving  below,  shows 
a  few  of  tho  pieces  taken  from  the  box,  and  put  to¬ 
gether  in  a  simple  form.  Every  piece  fits  every  other 
piece,  and  when  joined  at  tiie  ends,  by  pressing  them 
together,  they  hold  very  strongly  by  simple  friction, 
aitd  at  any  angle.  The  pieces  are  of  various  forms, 
and  can  be  set  up  in  a  thousand  and  one  combinations, 
affording  lasting  and  interesting  occupation  for  a  child, 
and  even  for  grown-up  people,  A  box  of  these  will  be 
presented  for  two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  and  sent 
post-paid.  (Or,  they  will  be  sent  post-paid,  for  §0  cents]. 


No.  252.— Crandall’s  Donkey  and  Rid¬ 
er.— This  is  a  most  comical  and  pleasing  Mechanical 
Toy,  being  a  good  specimen  of  Barnum’s  Tricky  Mule. 
When  drawn  around,  the  Mule  seems  to  be  trying  to- 
throw  its  Dusky  Rider,  who  assumes  various  grotesque 


tlown,  Mr  Merryman.  the  trainer  of  these  wild  animals, 
whose  astonishing  power  over  these  ferocious  beasts, 
Mid  whose  fearless  management  of  them,  electrify  the 
beholder.  He  is  accompanied  in  the  cage  by  his  pet  Zo- 
Itta,  Lightfoot  This  toy,  called  the  Per¬ 
forming  Animals,  combines  so  many  attrao- 
tions  that  it  is  jostly  regarded  as  one  of 
Crandall's  very  best.  Tho  sides  of  this  car 
can  bo  lowered  over  the  wheels  thus  forming 
a  square  box  for  packing.  Only  four  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.53  eacli,  will  secure  this. 

|Or  we  will  supply  it  for  $3.00.]  Express- 
age  to  be  paid  by  receiver  in  cither  case.] 

No.  250.  —  Crandall’s  ! m- 

S roved  Building  Blocks  (No.  3) 
rnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for 
children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns,  Mills, 

Pences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless 
Variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the 
structures  remain  so  firm  as  to  be  carried 
about.  For  developing  the  ingenuity  and 
laste  of  children  they  are  vnequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  pnt.  up  in  neat  boxes  accompanied 
by  an  Illustrated  Sheet  giving  various  de¬ 


positions,  and  lias  a  lively  time  to  keep  his  seat.  The 
toy  is  strongly  made,  of  wood,  beautifully  painted;  can 
be  taken  apart  and  packed  In  the  box  on  which  it  per¬ 
forms.  One  new  subscription,  at  £1.50,  secures  this, 
post-paid.  [Or  we  will  mail  one,  post  paid,  for  70  cents.} 


No.  253.  —  Crandall's  Happy 

Family.  —  A  splendid  Invention  of  C.  M. 
Crandall. — ' The  fifteen  animals,  with  their  keeper, 
are  well  made,  strong,  durable,  and  wonderfully 
true  to  nature.  They  can  be  arranged  in  an  end¬ 
less  variety  of  positions  and  combinations,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  most  vivid  and  startling  effects.  When 
not  in  use  they  can  all  be  packed  away  in  the  box, 
which  is  neat  an*!  strong;  when  the  wheels 
alone  are  adjusted,  the  owner  has  a  nice  wagon  ; 
when  the  ornaments  are  placed  in  position— a 
beautiful  cage,  or  travelling  show  ;  and  when  the 
animals  are  added  to  this,  and  set  up,  as  any 
wide-awake  chi  hi  can  arrange  them,  the  effect 
is  remarkable  I  It  is  not.  only  n  “nappy 
Family  ”  itself,  bnt  carries  the  spirit  of  happiness 
into  every  family  where  it.  goes,  filling  the  heart 
of  its  fortunate  young  possessor  with  delight. 
No  one  knows  better  than  C.  M.  Crandall  just 
how  to  provide  what  will  please  the  Little  Folks. 
For  3  subscriptions,  at,  $1.50  eacli,  we  will  present 
this  attractive  combination.  [Or  wc  will  supply 
one  for  $3.00.]— Expressage  paid  by  receiver. 
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No.  254.— Crandall’s  Sectional  ABC 

Blocks.— A  beautiful  thing  for  little  scholars.  They 
learn  while  they  play.  All  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet 
■can  be  made  with  this  set  of  Sectional  Blocks.  The  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  young  operator  is  developed,  and,  while 
placing  together  the  various  sections  of  these  attractive 
blocks,  the  little  boy  or  girl  unconsciously  learns  the  Al¬ 
phabet.  Many  pleasing  structures  can  also  be  made  by 
joining  the  pieces  in  various  ways.  The  blocks  are  very 
brilliantly  colored  with  fine  paint,  and  are  made  strong 
and  durable.  A  handsome  illustrated  Chart  goes  with 
•each  box,  and  adds  brilliancy  to  the  toy.  Two  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this,  post-paid.  [Or  we 
“Will  supply  a  box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.] 


No. 255.— Crandall’s  Two  Jolly  Blacks. 

—Fun  and  frolic.  This  is  a  Mechanical  Toy  without 
clock-work.  It  runs  on  four  wheels,  and,  when  set  in 
motion,  the  figures,  which  are  brightly  colored,  with 
jointed  limbs,  perform  what  may  well  be  called  a  jolly 
dance.  The  whole  toy  is  very  strongly  made.  When  not 
in  use  the  figures  can  be  packed  in  the  box  on  which  ttey 
dance.  One  new  subscription  at  $1.50  secures  this,  post¬ 
paid.  [Or  we  will  send  it,post-paid.on  receipt  of  70  cents.] 

No.  256.— Crandall’s  District  School. 

— This  very  amusing  group  of  teacher  and  scholars  in 
tlie  “district  school,”  will  delight  every  Child,  and 
Man  and  Woman  too.  The  grave  “Master,”  seated 
by  the  desk,  with  his  “  whisking  stick”  ;  the  boys  and 


girls  with  their  bookt ;  the  “Little  Lamb"  that  has  fob 
lowed  Mary  to  school;  the  “Dunce”  and  ids  cap,  and  the 
Altogether  comical  appearance  of  the  whole  company, 
make  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  toys  of  Crandall's 
invention.— Two  subscribers  at  $1  .50  each,  will  secnre  a 
■box.  postage  prepaid.  [We  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $1.20.] 


No.  257.  -Toy  Crib,  or  Cradle.— This  is 


made  of  Black  Walnut,  with  Rockers,  handsomely  fin- 
isfled,  strong,  and  durable.  Length,  23  inches  ;  width, 
13  inches.  It  can  be  taken  apart,  and  packed  together. 
From  same  firm  as  No.  274.  Price  $1.75.  Three  subscrip¬ 
tions.  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this,  [or  we  will  supply  it 
for  the  price,  SL75],  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 


No. 258.— Crandall’s  Lively  Horseman. 

— This  Mechanical  Toy  has  no  clock- work,  and  performs 
without  winding  up.  It  has  all  the  features  of  a  Circns 
Rider  going  through  the  wonderful  feats  of  that  profes¬ 
sion.  The  Horse  and  Rider  are  of  wood,  finely  painted. 
Can  be  taken  apart  and  packed  in  the  box  on  which  it 
performs.  A  child  can  draw  it  around  without  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  breaking  it.  One  new  subscription,  at  $1.50.  se¬ 
cures  this,  post-paid.  [Send  one,  post-paid,  for  70  cents.] 


No.  258M.  —  Crandall’s  Chinese 
Blocks. — In  this  most  attractive  combination.  Mr. 
Crandall  gives  ns  the  original  Building  Blocks,  with  an 
entire  Cliineso  Family,  the  various  blocks  and  fignres  be¬ 


ing  brilliantly  colored.  With  a  single  Box,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  Set.  one  can  build  Chinese  Houses,  Palaces,  Pa¬ 
godas.  Gardens,  etc.,  etc.  Thonsands  of  structures  of 
the  Chinese  style  can  be  made  with  a  Box  of  these 
fascinating  blocks  and  figures.  Two  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secnre  this  free,  carriage  pro-paid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  [Or  we  will  send  a  box  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States,  prepaid,  on  receiptof  $1.25.] 


No.  259. —  Toy  Folding  Bedstead.— 

This  is  made  of  Black  Walnut,  with  carved  ornaments. 
Size,  1£$X22  inches.  It  can  be  taken  apart  and  packed 
together.  From  same  firm  as  No.  274.  Two  subscrip¬ 
tions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  peenre  this  post-paid  [or  we 
will  supply  one,  mailing  it  pre  paid,  for  the  price,  $1.25], 


No.  260.— Girl’s  Polished  Metal  Tea 

Set.— ’i  'bis  consists  of  Tea-pot,  Sugar  Bowl,  Milk 
Pitcher,  six  Cnps  and  six  Saucers,  six  Teaspoons  and 
Sugar  Tongs,  ami  is  very  strong  and  durable.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  72.  Two  new  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secnre  this.  [Or  we  will  supply  the  sei  for  $1.50] 
to  go  by  mail,  send  us  20  cents  lor  postage  &  packing. 


No.  261. -Girl’s  China  Tea-Set.-This 

consists  of  six  Cups  and  six  Saucers,  six  Plates,  Tea  Pot, 
Milk  Pitcher,  and  Sugar  Bowi,  handsomely  decorated  in 
gilt  and  colors,  packed  in  a  box.  From  same  firm  as  No. 
72.  Four  subscriptions  at  J1.50  each,  will  secure  this 
as  a  premium,  [or  we  will  supply  the  set  for  the  price, 
$2.50],  the  expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient 


No.  262.-Cirl’s  Wash  Set. -This  is  com¬ 
posed  of  six  pieces,  viz.:  Washboard.  Wringer,  Pail, 
Clothes-horse,  Scrub-brush,  and  brass-bound  Tub  10  inch¬ 
es  in  diameter.  From  same  manufacturer  as  No.  274. 
One  netc  subscriber  at  $1.5')  \vill  secure  it.  [Or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  the  price,  75  cts.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 
p-r*  If  to  go  by  Mail,  send  us  20  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  263.— Doll  Perambulator.— This  has 
9  and  12  -  inch 
wheels,  painted, 
varnished,  and 
ornamented, 
large  sized  body 
enamelled  cloth 
Scat,  with  Calash 
Top.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  274. 

Two  subscrip¬ 
tions  sent,  at 
$1  50  each,  will 
secure  this  [or 
we  will  supply  it 
for  $1.25],  The  expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient 


No.  264.— Fine  Wax  Doll.— This  is  hand¬ 
somely  dress,  d,  eyes  open  and  shut,  ami  lias  curly  hair. 
Length,  17  inches.  From  same  firm  as  No.  72.  Send¬ 
ing  two  new  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
thisDoll  us  a  premium.  [Or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.60.] 
Z3T  If  to  go  by  Mail,  send  us  12  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  265.— Doll’s  Kitchen  Set.— This  con¬ 
tains  a  variety  of  articles,  such  as  Puns,  Kettles,  Coffee- 
Mill,  etc.,  etc.  Made  of  tin,  and  packed  in  a  box.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  72.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
secures  this,  post  paid  [or  we  supply  it,  post-paid,  for  $1.] 


No.  266. -Doll’s  Tin  Kitchen.  —  This  is 
made  of  Tin.  painted,  and  contains  Stove,  Pans,  Pail, 
Spoons,  etc.,  etc.  A  fine  Toy.  From  same  firm  ns  No, 
72.  Sending  one  new  subscription  at  $1.50.  will  secure 
this  as  a  premium,  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  '.-7c.]. 
ZW  It  to  go  by  mall,  send  us  12  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  267.  —  Doll’s  Tin  Kitchen. -Tb.s  is 
larger  than  No.  266,  with  more  ntensils.  From  same  firm 
as  No.  72.  For  two  subscriptions  at  $1.5').  we  will  pre¬ 
sent  this  as  a  premium,  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.25], 
gy  If  to  go  by  mail, Send  us  12  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 
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No.  263.- “Tally-Ho.”  —  (Small  size.)— This 
has  one  Horse,  suitable  for  Boy  or  Girl  from  3  to  10  years 
of  age.  It  is  strongly  made,  and  easily  managed,  being 
propelled  by  a  wooden  rein  or  lever,  so  that  the  rider 
may  either  pull  or  push,  and  away  he  goes  at  a  rapid 
rate,  guiding  the  direction  with  his  feet.  From  same 
party  as  the  No.  274.  Ten  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this  [or,  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price,  $9). 
Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient,  in  either  case. 


No.  269.—  “Tally-Ho.”  —  (Medium  size) — 
This  has  Tuo  Horses,  suitable  for  Boy  or  Girl  from  8  to 
16  years  of  age.  .1  capital  thing.  It  is  driven  rapidly  for¬ 
ward  or  backward,  by  simply  pulling  first  one  rein  and 
then  the  other,  guiding  thecarriage  with  the  feet.  It  will 
greatly  delight  any  boy  or  girl,  even  those  pretty  well 
grown  up.  From  same  party  as  the  No.  274.  Price  $12. 
For  sixteen  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  present 
this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  low  price  of  $12]. 
Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient  in  either  case. 


No.  270.— Patent  Four-Wheeled  Pro¬ 
peller. — This  is  strongly  made,  handsomely  Painted 
ami  Varnished,  Seat  Upholstered  in  Enamel  Cloth.  Can 
he  used  by  girls  or  boys  from  5  to  16  years  of  age.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  274.  Price,  $7.00.  Eight  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each, will  secure  this  [or,we  will  supply  it  for  $7.00], 
the  expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient,  in  either  case. 


No.  272.— Boy’s  Velocepede.— (3  wheels), 
same  as  No.  271,  Larger  Size;  two  24  and  one  28-inch 
oval-tired  Wheels.  Suitable  for  boys  from  8  to  12  years  of 
age.  From  same  firm  as  No.  274.  Price,  $7.50.  Nine  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each, will  secure  this  [or, we  will  supply 
it  for  $7.50],  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 


No.  27  I  .—Boy’s  Velocepede.— (3  wheels), 
strongly  made,  lias  two  18  and  one  18-inch  oval-tired 
Wheels,  Handle-tips,  Leather  Quilt  Saddle,  handsomely 
Painted  and  Varnished,  suitable  for  boys  from  4  to  6  years 
of  age.  From  same  firm  as  No.  274.  Five  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  [or,  we  will  supply 
it  for  $4.00],  expressage  to  bo  paid  by  the  recipient. 


No.  273.-  Bicycle.— Tb  is  has  a  thirty-inch 
Wheel,  Painted  and  Varnished,  with  bright  Metal  Cast¬ 
ings.  Saddle  of  the  same  metal,  suitable  for  a  boy  from 
10  to  16  years  of  age.  From  same  firm  as  No.  274.  Price, 
$8.00.  Nine  subscriptions  at.  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this 
[or,  we  will  supply  it  for  $8.00].  A  Capital  Present.  The 
Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient,  in  either  case. 


No.  274.  -  Tally-Ho  Perambulator.— 

The  newest  aud  by  far  the  best  for  carrying  a  child  out. 
The  Top  can  be  readily  set  npright,  or  backward  or  for¬ 
ward  at  any  angle,  to  shut  off  the  sun,  and  will  stay 
firmly  when  set  Closely  packed  in  the  top,  is  a  set  of 
[  curtains,  of  which,  one  or  more  can  be  quickly  letdown, 
j  as  wanted,  at  either,  or  both  sides,  and  at  the  back.  No. 

:  274,  has  patent  Valise  Canopy  Top.  The  Seat  is  upholster- 
:  ed  with  Enamel  Cloth,  the  Axles  are  Iron,  with  Steel  “C”’ 
Springs  and  Oval-tired  Wheels,  Handle-tips,  Hub  Capa, 
j  Length  of  body,  thirty  inches.  Width  across,  twelve  and 
a  half  inches.  Size  of  front  wheels,  nineteen  inches; 
hind  wheels,  twenty-two  inches.  Painted,  Varnished, 
and  Ornamented.  From  C.  W.  F.  Dare,  47  Cortlandt  St. 
N.  Y.  Nine  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $7.50,  which  is  a  great  re¬ 
duction  on  the  price  hitherto,  for  the  same  quality].  The 
expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient,  in  either  case. 


No.  275.  —  Tally-Ho  Perambulator.— 

Same  as  t he  above,  but  of  superior  quality.  Upholstered 
with  Enamel  Cloth,  has  carpet  on  the  bottom,  full  length. 
Seat-rail,  Dash-rail,  Handle-lips,  and  the  Canopy  Top  will 
turn  forward  or  backwards.  The  body  is  hung  between 
two  full  “  C  ”  Springs,  pivoted  to  the  side, which  produces 
a  soft  and  easy  motion.  The  Axles  are  of  Iron  ;  OvaS 
Tires  on  wheels.  Length  of  body,  thirty-three  inches. 
Width  across,  thirteen  inches.  Size  of  front  wheels, 
twenty-one  inches ;  hind  wheels,  twenty-four  inches ; 
handsomely  Painted,  Varnished  and  Ornamented.  It  is  a 
most  desirable  article.  From  same  firm  as  No.  274. 
Presented  for  13  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  [or  we 
will  supply  it  for  the  low  [nice  of  $1100].  The  ex¬ 
pressage  to  bo  paid  by  the  recipient,  in  either  case. 


No.  276.— Perambulator  with  English’ 
Body.— Same  as  the  above,  but  of  extra  quality  and 
finish,  and  sundry  additions.  This  is  upholstered  in 
wool  reps;  has  Scroll  Spring  and  Valise  Canopy  Top, 
Silk  Fringe,  Supplemental  Back  to  Scat,  with  Seat- 
rail,  Silvered  Hub  Caps.  The  Axles  are  of  Iron, 
Oval  Tires  on  wheels,  and  Steel  “C”  Springs;  hand¬ 
somely  Painted,  Varnished  and  Ornamented.  Length  of 
body,  twenty-eight  inches.  Width  across,  thirteen  and  a. 
half  inches.  Front  wheels,  twenty-one  inches ;  hind 
wheels,  twenty-four  inches.  From  same  firm  as  No.  274. 
Seventeen  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this 
[or,  we  will  supply  it  for  the  low  price  of  $16.00].  Ex 
pressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient,  in  either  case. 


No.  277.— Carden  Wheelbarrow.— This 
is  well  and  strongly  made.  Painted,  Varnished,  and  Or¬ 
namented.  Length  of  Body,  4  feet,;  width,  16  inches; 
size  of  Wheel,  13  inches,  and  the  Sides  can  be  taken  out, 
and  can  be  used  for  gardening  purposes.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  274.  Three  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will 
secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $2.00],  The  ex¬ 
pressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient,  in  either  case.. 
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No.  2,78.— Afghan,  or  Lap-Robe.— This 
la  made  of  colored  Wools,  36x36  inches,  suitable  for 
Child's  Perambulator.  From  same  firm  as  No.  284. 
Two  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  pre¬ 
paid  [or  we  will  supply  and  send  it  post-paid  for  $1]. 


No.  279.  —  Sleigh.— This  is  made  of  Oak,  or¬ 
namented  and  varnished,  bright  tin  braced,  arched  Knees, 
and  polished  Runners.  Length,  33  inches ;  width,  12 
Inches.  Many  a  boy  can  secure  this.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  284.  Three  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this  premium,  [or  we  will  supply  it  lor 
the  price,  $2],  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 


No.  2S3.— Spring 
Horse.  —  This  has  a 
body  7X7  inches,  full 
shape,  handsomely  Paint¬ 
ed,  Varnished,  and  Or¬ 
namented,  with  Leather 
Saddle,  Bridle,  and  Iron 
Stirrups.  The  rider  by  the 
motion  of  his  body  de¬ 
presses  and  raises  the 
horse  very  gracefully. 
Nine  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  this  [or 
we  will  supply  it  for  the 
price,  $7.50].  Expressage 
to  be  paid  by  the  recipient 
in  either  case. 


No.  284.— Spring 
Horse.— The  same  as 
No.  283,  but  larger ;  8 
X  8-iuch  body.  Twelve 
subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  this  [or 
we  will  supply  it  for  the 
price,  $10.00].  Recipient 
to  pay  express  charges.  Numbers  283,  284  are  supplied 
to  us  by  C.  W.  F.  Dare,  47  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

No.  285.— Nest  of  Toy  Pails.-These  are 

made  of  Cedar,  brass-bound,  with  brass 
wire  handles,  so  that  they  are  strong 
and  durable,  and  serviceable  to  the 
little  folks.  Three  sizes  —  7-incb, 

6J-incb,  and  54-inch.  From  same  firm 
as  No.  284.  Price  75e.  per  nest.  One 
new  subscription, at  $1.50  each,  will  se¬ 
cure  these  [or  we  will  supply  them  for 
75c.].  These  are  sent  pre-paid  by  mail. 


No.  286.  -  Nest  of 

Toy  Tubs. —  These  are 
made  of  Celar,  and  brass- 
bound,  strong  and  durable. 
Three  sizes  —  9-inch,  8-inch, 

|  and  7-inch.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  284.  One 
new  subscription,  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  this 
as  a  premium,  [or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  them  for  75c.).  Sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  280.  -  Boy’s 
Sulky.— This  is  made  of 
Ash,  handsomely  Painted 
and  Varnished,  with  24-inch 
Wheels,  Iron  Axles,  and 
oval-tired  Wheels ;  can  be 
drawn  by  a  dog  or  goat. 
From  same  firm  as  No.  284. 
Price,  $5.00.  For  six  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we 
will  present  this  [or,  we  will 
supply  it  for  $5.00],  the  ex¬ 
pressage  to  be  paid  by  the 
recipient,  in  either  case. 


No.  281.  —  Toy  Trunk.— Full  Saratoga  style, 
covered  with  imitation 
leather,  with  tray  divided 
Into  compartments.  Size 
14  inches  long,  9  inches 
wide,  with  Lock  and  Key, 
iron  -  bound  and  wood 
Fenders.  From  the  same 
firm  as  No.  284.  Three 
subscriptions,  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  tbis  [or 
we  will  supply  it  for 
$1.75],  Too  large  to  mail. 
Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  in  either  case. 

No.  282.  — Toy  Cottage  Furniture.— 

This  is  made  of  Chestnut,  with  Black  Walnut  trimmings, 
and  consists  of  Bureau  and 
Glass,  Wash-stand,  Towel- 
rack,  Bedstead,  Table,  Rock¬ 
ing  Chair,  and  two  Chairs— 
eight  pieces  in  all.  Is  strong 
and  durable.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  284.  Price  $3. 

Four  subscriptions,  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  this  [■  r  wc 
will  supply  it  for  $3].  Ex¬ 
pressage  to  be  paid  by  the 
recipient  in  either  case. 


No.  287.—  Pock¬ 
et  Compass.  — 

Made  of  brass,  open 
faced,  glass  covered,  with 
jewel  balance.  Very  use¬ 
ful,  and  can  be  easily  car¬ 
ried  in  a  pocket.  Sent 
post-paid,  for  two  sub¬ 
scriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
[or  for  the  price,  $1.25.] 
From  Hodgkins  &  Haigli, 
298  Broadway,  N.  Y.  (A 
pocket  instrument  to 
quickly  give  the  points  of 
compass  at  all  times  is  very 
convenient.  A  very  pretty 
one  in  gold  case,  for  the  watch  chain,  is  offered  in  No.  4.) 


No. 288.  - Whitman’s  Halter-Bridle.— 

Col.  R.  F.  Whitman,  late  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry,  lias  in¬ 
vented  a  Halter-Bridle,  that  is  commended  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  wants  of  such  as  ride  horseback 
for  business  or  pleasure.  The  accompanying  engraving 
represents  the  Halter-Bridle  ready  for  use.  The  bit  is 
fastened  to  the  lower  rings  in  the  head-stall,  by  snaps, 
which  enable  it  to  be  detached  in  a  eecond,  leaving  the 
horses  month  free  to  feed,  yet  secured  to  any  hitching 
place  by  the  lialter-rein,  as  shown  above.  These  Bri¬ 
dles  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  are  well  worth  the 
money  asked  for  them.  They  hare  been  adopted  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  in  General  Orders,  and  are  now  regula¬ 
tion.”  To  enable  our  readers  to  secure  this  Bridie, 
we  will,  on  the  receipt  of  seven  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  forward  one  of  them  by  express  [or,  will  supply 
one  for  $5],  the  receiver  in  either  case,  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  289.  —  Whitman’s  Patent  Bit. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  one  of  Col. 
R.  F.  Whitman’s  improved  riding  bits.  It  is  made  of 
iron,  with  steel  spring 
snaps,  and  heavily 
covered  with  tin.  It 
can  be  used  in  any 
bridie,  or  five-ringed 
halter,  and  is  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  for  use 
about  a  farmer’s  sta¬ 
ble.  We  will  present 
two  of  these  biits  on 
receipt  of  two  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50 
each.  [Or,  will  fur¬ 
nish  one  for  60c.  post¬ 
paid].  If  parties  pre¬ 
fer,  they  can 
their  choice  between 
a  riding  bit  as  above, 
or  a  loose-ring  driving  bit  of  same  make,  and  same  price. 
These  bave  been  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Board. 


No.  290.— Snaffle  Bridie.  —This  is  made  of 
Russet  Leather,  with  Martingale,  fancy  ornaments  and 
plated  Buckles.  From  same  firm  as  No.  296.  Three 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this.  LOr  we 
will  supply  it  for  $2],  Expressage  paid  by  the  recipient 

No.  29  I  .—Pelham  Bridle.— This  has  four 
Ring  Port  Bit,  with  Curb  Chain,  and  two  Reins.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  296.  Seven  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will  supply  it  for  $5]. 
Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient  in  either  case. 

No.  292.- Weymouth  Bridle.  —  This  has 
two  Ring-Port  Bit,  and  Snaffle,  with  double  Head  and 
double  Rein.  From  same  firm  as  No.  296.  Nine  sub¬ 
scriptions  only  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this.  [Or  w© 
will  supply  it  for  $7.00].  Expressage  paid  by  recipient 

No.  293.  —  Moseman’s  Single  Har¬ 
ness.—1 This  is  hand-made,  witli  full  nickel-plated 
Trimmings  and  Buckles,  Fancy  Pad,  Cloth  Under  Saddle, 
and  Half  Cheek  nickel-plated  Bit  From  the  same  firm 
as  No.  296.  Thirty  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  se¬ 
cure  this.  [Or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price,  $30.00.] 
Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient  in  either  case. 

No.  294.— Heavy  Farm  Harness  (Double). 
— ' This  is  for  general  farm  work.  One  and  a  half  incli 
Trace,  Open  Top  Collars,  Wooden  Hames,  fancy  painted 
and  ornamented.  From  same  firm  as  No.  296.  Thirty- 
three  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each  will  secure  this  with¬ 
out  cost,  except  the  delivery.  [Or  we. will  supply  it  for 
$35.00].  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient  in  either  case. 

No.  295.— Buggy  Harness  (Single).— This 
lias  nickel-plated  Trimmings  and  Buckles,  made  of  good 
Leather,  strong  and  durable,  suitable  for  Light  Wagon. 
From  same  firm  as  No.  296.  Only  17  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  this  [or,  we  will  supply  itfor$15], 
expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient,  in  either  case. 
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No.  296.  -  Centleman’s  Saddle.— This 
is  ma  le  of  either  Enamel  or  Hog-skin  Leather,  as  de¬ 


sired.  Quitted  ali 
ovor  the  Sent,  and 
Knee  Flaps  and 
Thigh  Puffs,  with 
Roll  on  the  Cantel ; 
the  Stirrup  Leathers 
linve  a  Quilted  Safe. 
Two  fiuo  worsted 
Girths,  with  Nick¬ 
el-plated  Stirrups. 
From  C.  M.  Mose- 
maN  &  Btto.,  128 
Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 
Thirty-five  s  n  b  - 
scriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure 
this,  [or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $35], 
the  express  charges 
to  be  pniti  by  recipi¬ 
ent  in  either  cnee. 

N  •>.  297.— Centleman’s  Saddle.—' This  in 
a  plain  English  Saddle,  with  covered  buttons,  two  Girths, 
plated  Stirrups,  and  hog-skin  Seat.  From  C.  M.  Mosk- 
wan  &  Bro.,  128  Chambers  St..  N.  Y.  Seventeen  sub¬ 
scriptions  only  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $15. J  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 

No.  298.— McClellan’s  Officer’s  Sad¬ 
dle.— This  is  made  of  Black  Leather,  and  has  a  fancy 
Enamel  Leather  quilted  Seat,  with  two  Girths,  and  cover¬ 
ed  Stirrups.  From  same  firm  as  No.  297.  Twenty  five 
subscriptions  at  .fl. 50  each  will  secure  this  very  excel¬ 
lent  Saddle.  [Or  we  will  supply  it  for  $25.00].  Ex¬ 
pressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient  in  either  case. 

No.  299.— Ladies’  Side-Saddle.-Thishas 
three  Horns,  English  style,  imitation  buckskin,  orna¬ 
mental  quilted  Seat,  double  Girths.  Slipper  Stirrup,  full 
size  flap  with  pocket.  From  same  firm  as  No.  297.  Twen¬ 
ty  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $20.]  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 

No.  300.— Boy’s  Saddle.— This  is  the  same 
as  No.  297.  with  the  exception  that  the  seat  is  quilted. 
From  the  sumo  firm  as  No.  297.  Fourteen  subscriptions 
only  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will  supply 
it  for  $12].  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 

No.  30 1 Carriage  Whip. —  This  is  nil 
Bone.  Celluloid  Handle,  Germnn  Silver  Ferrnle,  carved 
with  Horse  8hoe  Ornaments.  From  same  firm  ns  No. 
297.  Eight  subscriptions  at  $1.60  will  seenre  this  [or,  we 
will  supply  it  for  $6.00].  Expressage  paid  by  recipient. 

No.  302.  —  Dog  Whip  and  Call  Com¬ 
bined. — This  is  made  of  White  Braided  Leather,  with 
Hog  Call  in  Handle,  neat  and  substantial.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  297.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  se¬ 
cure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.50],  can  be  mailed. 
fW  If  to  go  by  Mall,  send  us  8  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 

No.  303.— One  Pair  Horse  Blankets.— 

These  are  square  ;  all  Wool;  size  80  X  84  inches.  Strap 
and  Buckle  with  Fancy  Heading.  From  same  firm  as 
No.  297.  Twelve  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
these  good  horse  blankets  [or  we  will  supply  them  for 
$10],  expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient,  in  either  case. 

No.  304. —  One  Pair  Kersey  Horse 
Blankets.—' These  are  all  Wool,  regular  made,  trim¬ 
med,  cut,  and  fitted.  From  same  firm  as  No.  297.  Ten 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  seenre  these  without 
cost,  except  expressage  [or  we  will  supply  them  for  $8]. 
Expressage  to  bo  paid  by  the  recipient,  in  either  case. 


No. 305.— Fishing  Rod  Four 

pieces;  Trout  or  Bait  Rod;  wound  Handle, 
rosewood  finish,  hollow  Butt,  with  exlra. 
lancewood  Tip,  with  Reel,  Guides  and 
Butt  Cap.  From  E.  I.  Uorsman,  80  and 
82  William  St.,  N.  Y.  Eight  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  cacti,  will  secure  this  very  excel¬ 
lent  Fishing  Rod.  [Or  we  will  supply  one  for  the  price, 
$0.]  Expressage  in  either  case  to  he  paid  by  receiver. 

No.  306.— Hunting  Suit  (Thomson  &  Sons, 
301  Broadway,  N.  Y.)— Coat,  pants,  vest,  and  bat.  Made 
of  extra  quality  duck  (water-proof),  dead  grass  color, 
equally  serviceable  for  either  summer  or  winter  use.  We 
believe  this  to  be  as  good  and  as  cheap  a  hunting  suit  as 
was  over  offered  American  sportsmen.  Coat,  $4  ;  pants, 
$2.50;  vest,  $2.50;  hat,  $2.  We  will  warrant  these  goods 
to  he  ail  well  made,  buttons  riveted  on.— Rules  for 
Measurement:  Scud  breast-  measure  and  length  of 
sleeve,  from  middle  of  back  to  wrist,  with  arm  raised  and 
bent,  for  coat;  breast  measure  for  vest;  waist  and  in- 
seaui  measure  for  pants;  size  of  bead  for  hat.  Supplied 


Premium  305. 


[The  following  six  Premiums  are  supplied  to  ns  by 
the  well-known  firm  of  Hodgkins  &  IIaioh,  298  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  dealer  in  Gnus,  Hunting  outfits,  etc.] 


at  the  prices  named,  or  presented  thus :  Coat  for  6  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  the  Pants  for  4  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each:  the  Vest  for  the  same  number,  and  the  Hat 
for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Or  all  of  the  four  for  13 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Recipient  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  307.  —  Thorne’s  Portable  Cook¬ 
er. — Weight  complete,  1  lb.  This  consists  of  Stove 
and  four  Screw  Cap  Burners  ;  one  Cofl'ee  or  Tea 
Disli  (capacity  two  cups);  one  Fry  Pan;  one  Knife;  Fork 
and  Spoon  ;  Spoon  made  to  use  for  Cofl’ee  Disli  lifter. 
Seven  pieces  packed  in  one  box.  7%Xl‘A  indies.  From 
Geo.  N.  Pierce  &Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Two  subscriptions, 
at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will  supply  it 
for  $1.]  Will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  308. —  Thorne’s  Portable  Cook¬ 
er.— Weight  complete,  2)£  lbs.  This  is  for  two  per¬ 
sons.  It  consists  of  the  following  articles  :  One  Stove, 
one  two-quart  Coffee  Dish,  one  Fry  Pan,  two  eight-inch 
Dinner  Plates,  one  Tablespoon  (handle  bent  for  ladle), 
two  Knives,  Forks,  and  Teaspoons.  Sixteen  pieces 
packed  in  one  box,  8x4>£  incites.  From  same  firm  as 
No.  307.  Three  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  seenre 
this  convenient  apparatus  free.  [Or  we  will  supply 
it  for  $2.00.]  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  in  either  case. 

No-  309.- 
SportingShoe 

(Thomson  &  Sons. 
301  Broadway.  N.  Y.) 
—  Made  seamless, 
with  broad  Scotch 
sole,  low  heel,  Eng¬ 
lish  grained  leather, 
either  black  or  red, 
with  or  without  hob 
nails.  This  shoe  lias 
been  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  for 
army  use.  Send  size 
of  boot  or  shoe  worn. 
Presented  for  only  8  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  [or  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  price,  $7].  Receiver  to  pay  the  expressage. 


No. 3 1 0.— Dog  Whip  . — Made  of  don  hie  twisted 
leather,  patent  swivel ;  can  be  rolled  up  and  curried  In 
pocket  or  attached  to  coat  or  saddle.  Presented  post-paid 
for  one  new  subscriber  at  $1.50,  [or  for  the  price.  75  cents.] 

No.  311.  —  Shot 
and  Powder  Mea¬ 
sure.— Made  of  Britan¬ 
nia,  with  ring  handle  and 
slides.  Very  convenient, 
and  can  be  readily  carried 
in  the  vest  pocket.  It 
has  ganges  for  both  pow¬ 
der  and  shot.  Presented 
post  paid,  for  50  cents,  or 
mailed,  post-paid,  for  one 
new  subscriber  at  $1.60. 


No.  3  I  2.— Shot  Pouch.— Holds  3  lbs.,  made 
of  leather,  with  ring  attachment  for  belt.  Sent  post-paid 
for  two  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  [or  for  the  price.  $1.00], 


No.  3 1 3.— Powder  Flask.—*  oz.,  made  of 
copper,  with  patent,  top  and  cord  attachment.  Sent  |x>st- 
pnid  for  two  subscribers  at  $1.50.  [or  lor  the  price,  $1.60.] 


No.  314.  —  Double-Edged  Hunting 
Knife  . — Made  by  Joseph  Rodgers  Sons.  Sheffield, 
England.  Six-inch  blade,  best  of  steel,  solid  buck  horn 
handle,  in  metal-bound  leather  case.  Intended  to  Iw 
worn  either  in  the  belt  or  pocket.  Presented  post-paid 
for  four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or  for  the  price.  $3]. 

No.  3  I  5.  —  Dog 
Call  or  Whistle.— 

Britannia  metal,  hand¬ 
somely  ornamented,  with 
ring  attachment.  Sent  post  paid  for  60  cents,  or  pre¬ 
sented,  post-paid,  for  one  new  subscription  at  $1  60. 

No.  3  I  6.  —  Dog  Collar.  —  Combination  slip 
and  straight  Collar ;  heavy  bridle  leather;  nickel-plated 
D  buckles  ;  name  plate.  Impossible  for  dogs  to  slip  this 


collar,  as  It  tightens  with  pulling,  and  loosens  as  soon  as 
the  strain  is  off.  [From  Thomson  &  Son.]  Presented,  post¬ 
paid,  for  two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  [or  supplied  for  $1.09]. 
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No.  3  I  7-8.— Sporting  Rifle  (Winchesters). 
—Model  of  1876.  28-inch  barrel,  45  calibre  ;  weight,  9)4 
lbs.  A  “  Repeater”  carrying  12  charges,  which  are  fired 
as  fast  as  one  can  cock  the  gun.  This  rifle  has  become 
justly  celebrated  for  shooting  large  game.  No.  317,  round 
barrel,  $32 ;  No.  318,  octagon  and  half  octagon,  $35.00. 
Supplied  at  the  prices  named,  or  the  $32  Rifle  presented 
for  30  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  and  the  $35  Rifle  for 
33  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage  of  all  Rifles  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  329. —Long  Rang©  Creedmooir 
Rifles  (Remington’s)  used  by  most  of  the  successful 
competitors  at  International,  State,  and  oilier  rifle  con¬ 
tests.  A  great  desideratum  for  shooting  one-third  to 
five-eighths  of  a  mile  or  more,  at  game  or  otherwise.  It  is 
supplied  with  Vernier  Sight,  Wind  Gauge ,  and  Spirit 
Level ,  and  “pistol  grip”  stock.  This  is  the  same  gun, 
or  improved  if  possible,  that  cost  us  $108  not  long  ago. 
We  will  now  present  it  for  75  subscribers  at  $1.50  each, 
or  supply  it  for  $80.00.  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  336.  —  Breech  -  loading  Pocket 
Rifle.— (/See  Engraving.)— This  remarkable  little  lire-, 
arm  weighs  only  eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with'  great- 
accuracy  and  power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and. 


No.  3  1 9.— Sporting  Rifle  (Wincliester’s).- 
Model  of  1873.  24-inch  barrel,  44  calibre ;  weight,  8% 
pounds;  a  “Repeater,”  carrying  15  shots.  Price,  round 
barrel,  $25 ;  octagon  and  half  octagon,  $27.  Presented 
(round)  for  25  or  (octagon)  27  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  320.— Sporting  Rifle  (Wincliester’s).- 
Model  of  18(56.— 24-incli  barrel,  44  calibre;  weight,  9 y£ 
pounds;  a  “Repeater,”  carrying  17  shots.  Price,  round 
barrel,  $22 ;  octagon,  $23.  The  round  presented  for  22, 
the  octagon  for  23  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No,  32  I .  — Winchester’s  Carbine.  — 
Model  of  1870.— 22-inch  barrel,  45  calibre;  weight,  8)4 
pounds ;  a  “  Repeater,”  carrying  9  shots.  Price,  $27.00. 
It  will  be  presented  for  27  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.322.— Do  uble-B  tirrel,  Breech -Load¬ 
ing,  Central  Fire  Shot  Gun  (Remingtons’).—  . 
10  or  12  gauge,  28  or  30-incli  barrel ;  weight,  8  to  8% 
pounds.  Decarbonized  steel  barrels,  using  paper  or  brass 
cartridges,  that  can  be  reloaded  many  times  ;  two  dozen  of 
which,  and  reloader  (costing  $3.60).  and  500  primers,  or 
caps  (costing  $1),  are  given  with  the  gun ;  one  of  the 
finest  guns  ever  offered  the  American  sportsman,  com¬ 
bining  all  the  most  desirable  features  of  the  best  import¬ 
ed,  together  with  some  valuab’e  improvements  not  found 
with  any  other.  Price  of  gun,  $40.  Total,  $44.60.  We 
will  supply  it  at  this  price,  or  will  present  the  whole  for 
40  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  323.— New  Model  Breech-Loading 

Duck  Cun  (Remingtons’). — 30  to  32-inch,  10  gauge, 
weight  9J4  and  10  pounds,  rebounding  locks,  top  ex¬ 
tension,  rib  fastening,  walnut  stock,  decarbonized  steel 
barrels.  Supplied  for  the  price,  $50.  Or  presented  for 
45  subscribers  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  330.— Sporting  and  Hunting  Rifle 
—  Breech-Loader  (Remingtons’). — Sporting  stock, 
plain  open  sights;  26-inch  barrel,  using  38  or  44  calibre 
rim  fire.  Supplied  at  the  price,  $30;  or  presented  for  30 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  33  I  .—Sporting  and  Target  Rifle- 
Breech-Loading  (Remingtons’).— 21-inch  barrel, 
22, 32  or  38  calibre  ;  weight  from  5  to  6  pounds.  Supplied 
at  the  price,  $20.  Or  it  will  be  presented  for  20  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 


No.332.-Single-Barrel,  Breech-Load¬ 
er  (Remingtons’).— Sixteen  gauge,  thirty-two-inch  plain 
barrel ,  weight  6J  pounds.  Plainly  made,  but  shoots  j ust  as 
well  as  tlic  most  costly  carved  and  ornamented  weapons. 
Can  be  loaded  and  fired  5  to  10  times  a  minute  :  cleaning- 
rod  and  loading-stick,  accompany  the  gun.  We  will  pre¬ 
sent  this  for  19  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  [or  supply 
one  for  the  price,  $18.00].  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  333.— Cartridge  Bag. -Made  of  heavy 
water-proof  canvas,  and  \^ill  hold  70  rounds.  From 
Thomson  &  Sons,  301  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Presented  for 
two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  [or  we  will  supply  one  of 
them  for  the  price,  $1.50.]  Expressage  paid  by  recipient. 

If  to  go  by  Mail,  send  25  cents  to  pay  postage  &  packing 


can  be  loaded  and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  be- 
carried  inside  the  vest ;  is  accompanied  by  an  ex¬ 
tension  breech,  and  it  maybe  used  either  as  a  pistol  or 
like  a  rifle.  Is  in  a  neat  mahogahy  case,  with  250  rounds, 
of  ammunition.  Price,  $14.  Manufactured  by  Messrs.. 
J.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  We  will  pre¬ 
sent  this  for  15  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price,  $14],  Receiver  to  pay  expressage.. 


No.  337.— Parlor  Floor  Croquet.— Very 
neatly  made  and  finished.  Size  adapted  for  either  adults- 
or  children.  The  Wickets  are  so  arranged  that  they  will 
not  injure  the  carpets,  consisting  of  4  Balls,  4  Mallets,  10: 
Arches,  pointed  so  as  to  pierce  the  carpet,  and  2  stakes 
all  put  up  in  a  neat  white  box.  From  E.  G.  Selchow  & 
Co.,  41  John  St.,  New  York.  We  will  present  this  for  2 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.50. ]j 
Expressage  paid  by  recipient. 


No.  338. -Bird  Cage  of  Bright  Brass 

Wi  re. — Might,  18  inches ;  diameter,  9  inches ;  base, 
12>4  inches,  with  patent  Cups  and  metal-tipped  Perches. 
From  tlie  Williams  Globe  Wire  Works,  85  Fulton  St.,. 
New  York.  We  will  present  this  for  4  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each,  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $4.]  Expressage  lo¬ 
be  paid  by  the  recipient. 


No.324.— Revolver,  Iroquois  (Remingtons’). 
— Nickel-plated,  seven  shooter,  steel  barrel  and  cylinder, 
22  calibre;  weight,  7  ounces.  Sent  post-paid  for  $2.50, 
or  presented  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  and  sent 
post-paid.  The  best  Revolver  ever  offered  for  the  low 
price  of  $2.50. 


No.  325.  —  Revolver.  —  (The  Southern). 

— A  very  effective  new  Pistol ;  32  Calibre,  Five-Shooter, 
long  Fluted  Cylinder.  Cylinder  and  Barrel  best  Cast 
Steel.  Weight.  10  ounces.  We  present  it  for  only  4 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  and  mail  it  post-paid,  for  12 
cents  extra.  [Or,  will  send  it  post-paid  for  $3.00],  (This 
and  the  other  two  revolvers  are  supplied  to  us  by  G.  A. 
Alford,  283  Broadway.) 


No.  326.— Remington  No.  2  Revolver 

(Smoot’s  patent). — Full  plated,  five  shooter,  three-inch 
barrel,  6f  inches  long,  using  33  calibre  cartridge.  Mailed 
post-paid  for  $8.00 ;  or  presented  and  sent  post-paid  for 
10  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  327.  -  Improved  Army  Revolver 

(Remingtons’). — Central  fire,  six  shots,  8-inch  barrel, 
13)4  inches  long,  44  calibre  ;  weight,  2  pounds.  Loaded 
and  shells  thrown  out  without  removing  cylinder. 
Sent  post-paid  for  the  price,  $18;  or  presented  for  19  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each. — Sent  post-paid. 


No.  328.  —  Pocket  Bull’s-Eye  Lan¬ 
tern. — Throws  a  very  strong  light  ;  can  he  carried  eas¬ 
ily  in  the  pocket;  bight,  6  inches;  width,  3)4  inches. 
Presented  free  of  carriage  for  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  334.  —  Canvas  Cun  Cover,  lull 

length.  Made  of  heavy  water-proof  canvas,  lined  with 
flannel,  with  leather  handle  and  binding.  Supplied 
for  the  price,  $1.50;  or  presented  for  2  subscriptions  at 
$1  .50  each.  The  expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 


No.  335.— Gentleman’s  Pocket-book. 

— Of  handsome  English  calf,  extra  quality,  with  7  Pockets 
and  Strap  ;  also  a  Bill-fold.  Supplied  by  Kiggins,  Took- 
er  &  Co.,  125  William  St.,  New  York.  Presented  for  3 
subscribers  at  $1  50  each,  and  10  cents  for  postage  [or  we 
will  supply  it  and  send  it  post-paid  for  $2.25.]. 


No.  339.— Fine  Gun  Case.  Victoria.  (Thom¬ 
son  <&  Sons,  801  Broadway,  N.  ¥.)— leather  gun  esse, 
made  of  heavy  bridle  leather,  will  fit  any  gnn,  can  be 
carried  iii  the  hand  same  as  a  valise,  or  can  be  checked. 
Supplied  for  the  price,  $5.50  ;  or  presented  for  seven  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Expressage  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  340.— Canvas  Cun  Case,  same  shape 
as  above,  Victoria.  (By  same  makers)  ;  made  of  heavy 
water-proof  canvas,  lined  with  flannel.  Supplied  for  the 
price,  $1.50;  or  presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each.  The  expressage  to  he  paid  by  Hie  recipient. 
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Nos.  341  to  343.— Sewing  Machines. 
—  Your  Choice  of  Three  Kinds . The 


“DOMESTIC”  MACHINE,  PRICE  $45. 


•“Domestic”  Sewing  Machine  Company, 

Broadway,  corner  of  14tli  Street,  New  York,  manu¬ 
facture  a  machine  for  which  is  claimed  the  greatest  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  fewest  parts,  all  strong  and  with  hardened 
■conical  bearings,  good  material,  and  perfection  of  work¬ 
manship.  We  offer  their  No.  1  “  Family  ”  machine,  or¬ 
namented  with  bronze,  and  highly  finished,  and  nickel- 
plated,  price  $45.  It  will  be  sent  this  year  for  42 
subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  re- 


“  REMINGTON  ”  MACHINE,  PRICK  $50. 


-ciiver . The  Remington  Sewing  Machine 

Company,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  or  283  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  manufacture  a  machine  which  has  sprung  rapidly 
into  favor,  as  possessing  a  most  desirable  combination 
of  good  qualities,  namely,  light  running,  smooth,  noise¬ 
less,  rapid,  durable,  with  perfect  Lock-Stitch.  Its  use  is 
readily  acquired,  it  is  well  constructed,  and  beautiful  in 
design.  We  send  the  $50  machine.  Presented  this  year 
.for  42  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage  to  be  paid 


“  WHEELER  AND  WILSON”  MACHINE,  PRICE  $60. 


by  receiver . Tlie  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manu¬ 

facturing  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  claim  for 
their  machines,  beauty  and  excellence  of  stitch,  strength 
and  firmness  of  seam,  economy  of  thread,  simplicity,  and 
thoroughness  of  construction,  and  speed,  and  ease  of 
management.  The  machine  we  offer,  price  $60,  is  ele¬ 
gantly  finished,  with  Back  and  End  Leaves,  Cover  and 
Drawers,  Plated,  and  fine  finish  Presented  for  55  subscri¬ 
bers,  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  344.— Music  Roll.— This  is  made  of  Can¬ 
vas,  trimmed  with  Leather,  and  ornamented  in  gilt. 
Leather  handle,  gilt  lettered.  Length,  14$  inches.  We 
can  furnish  the  same  in  Leather  if  desired  ;  state  choice 
when  ordering.  From  same  party  as  No.  148.  Two  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  $1.50],  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  345.— Visiting  Cards.-On  best  quality 
of  card.  We  will  present  50  Engraved  Cards,  with 
the  Plate,  supplied  by  Robert  Sneider,  37  John  St., 
New  York,  for  two  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  [or  we  will 
supply  the  cards  and  engraved  plate  for  $1.50J,  post-paid. 


No.  346.— Album.— Made  of  English  Morocco, 
embossed  in  Gilt  and  Silver,  and  contains  spaces  for  12 
Cabinets  and  120  Cards.  From  Koch  Sons  &  Co. ,156  Wil¬ 
liam  Street,  New  York.  We  present  this  for  7  subscrib¬ 
ers  at  $1.50  each,  [or,  we  will  supply  it  for  $6.00], 
Expressage  paid  by  recipient. 


No.  347.— Album. — Made  of  Leatherette.  Em¬ 
bossed  in  Gilt  and  Silver,  with  spaces  for  10  Cabinets  and 
56  Cards.  We  will  present  this  post-paid  for  3  subscrib¬ 
ers  at  $1.50  teach  [or  we  will  supply  it  post-paid  for  $2.00] 


No.  348.— The  American  Veterinary 
College  of  the  University  of  the  State 

Of  New  York. — Tuition  fee,  one  term,  $110;  two 
terms,  $220;  graduating  fee,  $25.  This  Institution  was 
chartered  in  1875,  and  is  located  at  141  West  54th  St.  It 
is  the  recognized  leading  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  lias  a  corps  of  able  Professors  and  Lec¬ 
turers,  and  its  curriculum  embraces  all  the  branches  per¬ 
taining  to  Veterinary  Science.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Professor  A.  Liautard,  is  well  known  in  botli  continents, 
which  is  also  true  of  several  of  the  Professors.  Circulais 
containing  full  information, .can  be  obtained  at  this  office. 
We  will  present  a  one-term-scholarship  ($110)  in  this 
University  to  the  first  person  who  sends  us  100  new  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.00  each,  for  this  premium. 


A  Splendid  Opportunity  for  Se¬ 
curing  a  Farm. 

No.  349.— A  Farm  of  80  Acres  of  choice 
farming  land  in  Kansas,  lying  contiguous  to  the  Kansas 
and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  land  is  free  from  all  incum¬ 
brance,  well  located,  and  admirably  adapted  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes.  We  will  present  this  Farm  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  sends  us  300  new  subscribers  at  $1.50  each.  [Or, 
we  will  soli  the  farm  for  $300  cash,  or  $377  on  five  year 
payments,  which  is  a  very  low  price  for  it].  Full  partic¬ 
ulars  of  locality,  soil,  etc.,  furnished  to  any  party  who 
desires  to  work  for  this  premium. 

No.  350.— A  Farm  of  80  Acres  of  choice 
land,  in  Madison  County,  Nebraska.  This  land  lies  con¬ 
tiguous  to  a  railroad,  in  the  heart  of  what  will  soon  be 
one  of  the  finest  agricultural  regions  in  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  State  of  Nebraska ;  good  soil,  clear  title,  and  all  taxes 
paid  tip.  We  will  present  this  farm  to  the  individual 
who  sends  ns  320  new  subscribers  at  $1.59  each,  [or,  we 
will  sell  the  farm  for  $340  cash].  Full  particulars  as  to 
locality,  soil,  climate,  etc.,  furnished  to  the  individual 
who  wishes  to  work  for  this  premium. 

No.  35  I  .—A  Farm  of  80  Acres  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  The  land  is  of  superior  quality,  specially  adapted 
for  wheat  and  other  crops.  It  is  unincumbered,  and  all 
taxes  (laid  to  date.  We  will  present  tiiis  farm  for  390  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each,  [or,  we  will  sell  the  farm  for  $400]. 
Full  particulars  as  to  soil,  locality,  etc.,  forwarded  to  the 
individual  who  works  for  this  premium. 

[The  above  lands  are  cheap  at  the  prices.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  secure  them  if  one  goes  at  it  with  a  will.  One 
lady  gathered  300  subscribers  at  $1.50  eacli  in  less 
than  a  month,  and  over  3,000  during  a  single  year] 


No.  352. -Lloyd’s  “Dollar  Maps.”- 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  well-known  Map 
Publishers,  Messrs.  H.  H.  Lloyd,  &  Co.,  171  Fulton  St., 
New  York,  for  the  supply  of  their  beautiful  series  of 
Dollar  Maps.  For  two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
we  will  present,  post  paid,  any  one  of  the  following 
Maps,  the  selection  to  be  named  when  the  Premium  is 
ordered:— 1.  United  States  (complete).— This  con¬ 
tains  more  names  than  most  Maps  several  times  the  size. 
The  selection  of  places  is  according  to  their  importance. 
All  Railroads  and  all  important  Towns  and  Stations  arc 
shown.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Maps  for  the  money  ever 
offered.— 2.  North-eastern  States.— It  embraces 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky. 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  nearly  all  of  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois,  also  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  the  entire 
Lake  Region  is  shown.— 3.  Western  States.— A 
County  and  Railroad  Map.  Very  Complete.  Showing 
Post-Offices  and  Stations  very  fully.  The  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  Iowa, 
Kansas.  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  most  of  Missouri  and 
Kentucky  are  shown.— 4.  Southern  States.— It  is 
similar  to  the  Map  of  the  Western  States.  It  shows  the 
States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Florida,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kentucky,  and  portions  of  Texas  and  other 
States.  —  5.  South-western  States. —  Contains 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  most  of  New  Mexico.  — 6.  The  World  on 
Mercator’s  Projection,  together  with  Maps  of  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  Hemispheres  and  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres  in  globular  form.  Also  a  Map  of  Ocean  Cur¬ 
rents.— 7.  Pictorial  Chart  of  the  World.— A 
very  attractive  and  comprehensive  work,  containing  a 
small  Map  of  the  World  on  Mercator’s  Projection  ;  a 
Globular  World;  Hights  of  Mountains;  Comparative 
Hights  of  the  Principal  Water-Falls;  Length  of  Rivers  ; 
a  Time  Dial;  Great  Battles  and  Sieges  of  the  World;  Re¬ 
markable  Discoveries  and  Inventions ;  Population  of 
Principal  Cities  of  the  World,  and  a  great  amount  of 
other  information.  In  the  center  is  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  from  Steel,  and  the  Flags 
of  all  Nations  form  a  Border. — 8.  Palestine  and  all 
Bible  hands. — An  excellent  work,  embracing  on  one 
sheet :  1.  Palestine  on  a  large  scale.  2.  The  Travels 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  World  as  known  to  the  He¬ 
brews.  3.  Tlie  Peninsula  of  Mt..  Sinai,  and  the  Route  of 
the  Israelites  lrom  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land.  4. 
Plan  of  Jerusalem,  Holy  Places,  etc.  5.  A  Chart  of  Sea¬ 
sons,  Productions,  and  oilier  valuable  matter. — The  above 
Maps  are  of  uniform  size,  tlie  paper  measuring  2S54X40 
inches.  They  are  handsomely  mounted  on  rollers,  ready 
for  hanging,  or  they  will  be  supplied  in  “  pocket  form”  at 
same  price.  For  one  more  subscription  at  $1.50  (t hat  is 
for  three  at  $1.50  each),  we  will  send  either  of  these  Maps 
mounted  on  roller,  with  doth  back.  [Or,  we  will  send  any 
one  of  them  post-paid,  for  $1.00  eacli,  or,  with  cloth  back, 
$1.50  each.] 

No.  353.— The  new  People’s  Map  of 
the  United  States.— From  Messrs.  H.  H.  Lloyd 
&  Co.  A  new,  Distinct,  Accurate,  and  Attractive  Work, 
size  40X56  inches.  This  Map  gives  a  clear  view  of  tlie 
States  and  Territories  of  “our  Great  Republic,”  its 
Railroad  System,  and  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns.  It 
is  adorned  with  views,  from  steel,  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  from  the  Mon¬ 
ument,  and  New  York.  Also  a  Map  of  the  World,  glo¬ 
bular  form.  On  the  reverse  side  are  maps  of  The  World 
on  Mercator’s  Projection,  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Palestine.  Also  the  last  Census  of  the  United  States,  by 
Counties,  Population  of  Principal  Cities,  and  a  list  of 
Remarkable  Discoveries  and  Inventions,  forming,  alto¬ 
gether,  an  exceedingly  useful  and  attractive  Work.— 
Price  $2.75.  It  will  be  sent  by  us,  post-paid,  for  four 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  supply  cne, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $2.75.] 

No.  354.— New  Sectional  Map  of  Ne¬ 
braska. — Published  by  Messrs.  H.  R.  Page  &  Co., 
Chicago.  This  Map  has  been  carefully  constructed  from 
the  plans  in  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor-General,  and  from 
special  County  Surveys.  The  location  of  Railroads  and 
Stations  was  procured  in  the  Offices  of  the  Engineers  of 
the  various  roads,  and  the  names  and  boundaries  of  the 
Precincts,  location  of  Streams,  Post  Offices.  Villages, 
and  all  Bridges  crossing  the  Platte  River,  were  obtained 
from  authentic  sources.  This  is  the  latest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  Map  of  this  State  yet  published,  and  no  other  Map 
compares  with  it  either  in  information  or  execution. 
Size  of  map  28  X48  inches.  Scale,  10  miles  to  1  inch. 
Price,  half-mounted,  with  rollers,  $1.50,  and  we  will  send 
it  prepaid  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we  will 
supply  it  prepaid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $1.50 ;  or  it  wHl 
be  sent,  full-mounted  on  muslin,  with  roller,  for  $2.00.1 
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A  S 875  !3"Stop  Parlor  Organ  for  only  |f»0BZ.OO 


ONLY 

.00 


The  price  of  tins  beautiful 
Grand  Pari  or  Or^an  is  $375  or, 
in  other  words,  this  is  about  the 
price  asked  for  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  by  the  Monopolists  Agents 
1  have  been  ottering  at  wholesale 
it  $105,  as  my  very  lowest  net 
cash  price,  lam  determined  that 
all  shall  see  my  celebrated  instru- 
ments  and  judge  for  themselves, 
and  therefore  1  offer  this  beauti¬ 
ful,  neat  design,  to  the  readers  of 
this  paper,  FOR  ONLY  $97. 
Order  the  instrument,  and  pay 
only  alter  you  have  tested  It 
at  your  own  home.  Don’t  want 
the  money  until  you  are  entirely 
satisfied.  This  is  a  very  fair  offer 
for  you.  [^“Description  of  this 
magnificent  instrument  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Beatty  Organs.  Stylo 
No.  2100.  A  beautiful  Celtic 
style  of  architecture  in  this  case 
strikes  theeye  of  the  connoisseur 
and  stamps  it  at  once  as  the  most 
baautiful  case  extant.  Dinien- 
sions :  Height,  74  ins. ;  Width,  48 
ins. ;  Depth,  24  in. ;  Weight,  when 
boxed,  over  850  pounds.  Three 
(8)  Sets  of  Reeds.  Five  (5) 
Octaves.  Thirteen (18)  Stops. 
(1)  Grand  Organ:  (2) Principal 
Forte ;  (3)  Dulcett }  (4)  Diapason 


(5) Hautboy: (6)Principalj  (7)  Vos 
Humana;  (8)  Flute;  (2)  Violina: 
(lO)Dulciana  (11)  Echo,  (12)  Vox 
Celeste;  (13) Clarionet.  Beattys 
Celebrated  Grand  Organ  Knee 
Swell,  and  Beatty’s  New  and  Im¬ 
proved  double  acting  Knee  Swell. 
The  case  of  this  instrument  is 
solid  Walmit.full  French  Veneer, 
and  finished  in  the  hlgheststyle 
of  art.  The  musical  combination 
excelled  by  none.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is  the  most  desirable 
style  that  can  be  selected.  I  chal¬ 
lenge  its  equal.  63TRegular  Re¬ 
tail  price  asked  for  such  an  in¬ 
strument  by  the  Monopolists’ 

Agents,  about . $875*00 

I  will  sell  this  beautiful  Organ  to 
the  readers  of  this  paper,  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  it  introduced,  boxed 
and  delivered  on  (1(07 
cars,  FOR  ONLY 
Please  send  your  order  by  letter 
or  teleglaph.  No  money  re¬ 
quired  until  you  are  entirely 
sat  isfied.  Payfor  the  instrument 
only  after  you  huve  tested  it  at 
your  own  nome.  If  it  is  not  as 
represented,  return  at  my  ex¬ 
pense,  I  paying  freight,  charges 
both  ways.  This  certainly  is  a 
fair  offer.  I  positively  will  not 
deviate  from  this  nrice.C5^"FulIy 
warranted  for  6  years.  I  wanl 
this  instrument  introduced 
hence  this  unparallelled  offer. 
Remember,  I  have  no  agent,  but  sen  direct,  hence  this  remarkably  low  price. You  can  order ’direct from it  his Ad  ver« 
tlsement,  which  will  not  appear  again.  Nothing  can  be  saved  on thismstrumentby  c^r^Po^ence. .Order  ajonce. 
If  you  do  not  want  one  yourself,  order  one  and  make  your  friend  a  handsome  Present.  ^eiy  Beatty  Oi^n  when  lntr<> 
dueed  into  a  new  locality,  sells  others,  as  It  Is  a  standing  adverttsement-  Tle^  remem^r^hea^ve  unparalleUed 
offer  is  good  for  a  limited  period,  only,  and  is  made  solely  with  a  view  of  introducing  this  suiwrbinstrament.  i rust¬ 
ing  that  by  offering  it  at  this  very  low  price,  I  shall  induce  very  many  to  buy  this  beautiful  new  style,  thereby  building 
up  a  demand  that  will  eventually  repay  me  for  this  sacrifice. 

Haying  been  E  LECTED  MAYOR  of  my  city,  and  entrusted  with  its  Bonds,  should  be  sufficient 

$145,  and  upward.  Large  Illustrated  Newspaper,  about 

Address,  DMIEL  IF.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey, 
tar  PLEASE  SHOW  THIS  SPLENDID  OFFER  TO  YOUR  NEIGHBOR..^ 
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B.  F.  BROWN  &  CO., 

PARI§  EXPOSITION. 
Highest  Prize  and  only  Medal  for 
Shoe  Dressing,  &c. 

MA1TUFACTXJBER3  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

French  Dressing-,  Satin  Polish, 

ARMY  &  NAVY  BLACKING, 

AND 

BLACKINGS  AND  DRESSINGS 

Of  all  kinds  for  Leather. 

OFFICE,  156  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Also  377  ST.  PAUL  ST.,  MONTREAL. 


1878. 


NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS. 

This  is  the  very  BEST  and  most 
DURABLE  Spring  Bed  that  MONEY 
CAN  BUY.  Do  not  confound  it  with 
any  Woven  Wire  Mattress. 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  January, 
1879,  savs:  "Wire  Bed  Mattresses  are  among 
the  best  additions  of  recent  inventions  to 
comfort  and  rest,  and  they  are  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  to  hard-working  people,  whether 

„  _ _  0,„  farmers  or  others,  as  they  are  to  more 

No  Sagging  or  Rolling  to  the  Center  on  this  Bed.  leisurely  people.  We  have  practically  test- 
•*d  different  kinds,  and  are  now  enjoying  one  made  by  the  National  Wire  MattreBS  Company,  of  New  Britain,  Ct.  With  its 
.strength,  durability,  and  elasticity,  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  improved."  _  _  _  .  _  „  „ 

Delivered  to'any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canadas,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  S10.00. 
Address  NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS  CO.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


“Three  Cows  to  an  Acre.” 

The  Ensilage  of  Maize  and  other  green  fodder  crops.  By 
Goffart.  Published  by  J.  B.  BROWN,  55  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 
Brice,  mailed,  ¥1.00. 


A  PRACTICAL  FARMER  WANTED  in  every 
township  as  Agent  for  ADAMANT  PLOWS,  SLIP- 
SHARES  for  all  Plows,  ROCKING-TEETH  HARROWS, 
DISK  HARROWS,  FIELD  ROLLERS,  FEED  CUTTERS, &e. 
THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.,  55  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


REAL  GOOD  WHITE  SHIRTS 

For  50  Cents. 

White,  French  yoke,  linen  shield-shaped 
b03oms,  all  ready  to  wash  and  wear,  $6.00 
per  doz.,  $3  per  A  tloz.  One  or  more  sam¬ 
ples  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  60  cents  each. 
Address  NEWARK  SHIRT  CO. 

Newark,  N. 

Send  for  circular. 


J. 


Why  Go  West? 

When  good  land,  unequalled  healthy  climate,  every  luxury 
of  Land  and  Sea,  and  the  advantages  of  refined  Society, 
first-class  Schools,  Churches,  Railroads,  Telegraphs,  and 
Daily  Mails,  are  within  12  hours  of  Boston  and  less  from  the 
other  Great  Market  Cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Can  be 
had  at  prices  that  warrant  success,  and  on  accommodating 
terms. 

The  Great  Garden  Farm  Lands  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  with 
Soil  unsurpassed,  Pure  Soft  Water,  Mild  Winters,  Favor¬ 
able  Seasons,  Producing  Grains,  Fruits,  Vines,  and 
Flowers,  and  the  Waters  abounding  with  the  most  delicious 
Fish,  Oysters,  Clams,  and  Terrapin.  Special  advantages 
offered  Colonies  and  new  Settlers. 

For  Illustrated  Book  enclose  3c.  stamp  to 

J.  T.  Land  Agent, 

P.,  W.  Si  B.  R.  R,  Depot.  Wilmington,  Del. 


For  Washing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc.  Pro¬ 
tects  Buildings  from  Fire,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc., 
from  Insects,  Potato  Bugs  and ’Canker  Worms. 

No  Dwelling,  Country  Home,  or  Factory,  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send  for  large  Illustrated  Circular. 

J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manulacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


and  Stereoptieons  of  all  kinds  and  prices. — Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  74-page  illustrated  Catalogue.  „ 

MCALLISTER,  MT’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

TUTTLE 

The  Latest  and  Best 

KNITTER 

For  Family  Use 

In  the  Market. 

For  Circular,  Sample,  and 
Full  Particulars, 

Address 

LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


XX  COT,  PRICE  (not  painted,  white  Duck/ 

00  Makes  a  perfect  bed— no  mattress  or  pillows 

55^. - required— better  than  a  hammock,  as  it  fits  the 

body  as  pleasantly,  and  lavs  straight.  Folded  or  opened 
instantly,  self-fastening;  just  the  thing  for  hotels,  offices, 
cottages,  camp  meetings,  sportsmen,  etc.  Good  for  the 
lawn,'  piazza,  or  “  the  coolest  place  in  the  house.”  Splendid 
lor  invalids.  Send  for  circulars.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price, 
or  C,  O.  D.  For  50  cts.  extra,  with  order,  I  will  prepay 
expressage  to  any  station  on  line  of  It.  R.  east  of  Mississippi 
River  and  north  of  Mason  &  Dixon  line.  For  75  cts.  in 
Minn.,  Mo.,  and  Iowa.  HERMON  W.  LADD,  108  Fulton  St, 
Boston;  207  Canal  St.,  New  York;  165  North  Second  St., 
Philadelp-ki.  * 
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AMERICAN  AGrRICUXjTTTRIST. 


A  Guide  for  the  Garden, 

136  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Invaluable  to  all  in¬ 
terested  in  gardening.  Mailed  for  six  cents. 

Itue.xgs,  PJLAKiTS,  AND  SEI5WS 
FOIE  FASiL  PLANTING. 

Our  NEW  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  of  the  above, 
72  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  4139.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City, 

ttSTAHLlSlSEI) 


|r^^lVK4Y^r  FRe/h  8cRELl'^8LE'  ^ 

The  subscriber  begs  leave  to  offer  a  strain  of 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

which  in  point  of  purity,  vitality,  and  superior  quali- 

ty,  shall  not  be  equalled  by  any.  Special  efforts  are  made 
to  furnish  Market  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  who  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  good  seeds  and  whose  trade  remains 
steadfast.  A  trial  is  invited,  and  as  a  guide  will  mail 
Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar,  containing  complete  lists 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  and  Plants,  to  the 
address  of  any  one  interested  in  Horticulture. 

henry  a.  dreer, 

SEEDSMAN  Sc  FLORIST, 

No.  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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Raspberry 
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Blackberry 
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Currant 
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n 

Gooseberry 

gJu 

Grape  Fines. 

The  1st  Premium  again  this  year  awarded  to  his  Straw¬ 
berries,  by  the  N.  Y.  Hort.,  Queens  Co.,  L.  I.,  Hort.,  and 
Newburgh  Bay  Hort.  Societies.  Also  77  other  Premiums. 
1st  Premium  for  Raspberries  from  Mass.  Hort.  Society  1878. 
His  plants  are  grown  from  the  beds  that  produced  this  fruit. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Descriptive  catalogue  free  to  all. 
Address  E.  P.  ItOE,  Coriiwnll-on-Hurtson.  N.  Y. 

|  |  mu 

Early  Pro¬ 
lific  and 
Reli  a  nee 


PLANTS 


Raspberry  Plants. 

the  best.  All  the  tT|!  1  li  I?  S  ’ If  l{  V 
newest  and  best  '  ®  It  .a  ll  Jt  D,  IV  ll  1 
in  pots  or  strong  layers.  General  Nursery  Stock  in 
great  variety.  Prices  low. 

PT"  See  new  list.  Address 

GIBSON  &•  BENNETT,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

MONMOUTH^ 

IS  THE  PLACE  TO  GET 

funis  or  ret  un  sell  fruits. 


BERRIES. 


STRAW  )  GRAPES. 

RASP 
BLACK 

GOOSE  )  CURRANTS. 

A  complete  Stock  of  the  Standard  and  New  varie¬ 
ties.  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  instructions  for 
Cultivation,  a  Colored  Plate,  and  prices  that  cannot 
fall  to  please.  Free  to  all.— Address  J.  T.  LOVETT. 
Little  Silver.  Monmouth  Co.,  N  J. 


CHAPMAN  k  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 
170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


WE  SELL 

EVERYTHING 


FOR  THE 


GARDEM 

WANTED  BY 

FLORISTS, 
Market  Gardeners 

OR 

Amateurs  in  Horticulture. 

Our  Greenhouses  (covering  3  acres  in  glass) 
and  our  Grounds  of  20  acres,  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  tlie  cultivation  of  Flower,  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Plants,  enable  us  to  test 
not  only  the  germinating  qualities  of  all 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  but  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  so  as  to  t  est  the  merits  of  ailNov- 
eltiesin  Small  Fruits,  Flowers  or  Vegetables. 
Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Everything 
for  the  Garden  mailed  free  ou  application. 

Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

35  CORTLANDT  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


GREAT  WESTERN 


Breech-Loading  Shot  Guns,  $20  to  $300,  Double  Shot  Guns. 
$8  to  $150.  Single  Gnus,  $3  to  $20.  Rifles  and  Cartridges,  $8 
to  $75.  Revolvers,  $1  to  $25.  Send  stamp  for  Price  List. 
GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


A  beautiful  work  of  100  Pages,  One  Colored  Flower 
Plate,  and  300  Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of 
the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  prices  of  Seeds,  and 
how  to  grow  them.  All  for  a  Live  Cent  Stamp.  In  Eng- 
isli  or  G  erman.  * 

VICK’S  SEEDS 

are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  are  used  bv  a  million  of  the 
most  successful  growers  oi  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Send 
Five  Cents  for  a  Catalogue  with  prices.  Address 

.TAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Carrier,  Grap¬ 
pling  Fork,  Pulleys,  and 
Hooks.  For  unloading  Hav, 
Grain,  Beans,  Corn  Stalks, 
loose  or  in  bundles,  etc.  Can 
be  used  in  any  barn.  Also, 
Improved  Stacking  Appara¬ 
tus.  Send  for  Circular,  and 
get  valuable  information. 

E.  V.  R.  Gardner  &  Co., 
Johnson’s,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1,000,000  §HARPLESS  ftfn7t7ol 

w  w  grown  or  from  open  ground.  Noted 

for  its  great  vigor,  productiveness,  large  size ,  and  best 
quality  for  market  and  family  use.  Get  plants  direct  from 
Central  Pennsylvania,  “  the  home  of  the  Sharpless,”  and  he 
sure  they  are  genuine.  Descriptive  Price  List  of  this  and 
other  varieties  free.  J.  L.  Dillon,  Florist, Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


POWER 


CIDER 

p-npnn  with  Double 
rMOO,  Platform 

Grater  (reduced  to$10>. 

Elevator,  and  full  line  of 
Cider  Mill  Supplies.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  Address 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FELT  CARPETINGS  20  to  45  cts.  per  yard.  FELT 
CEILING  for  rooms  in  place  of  Plaster.  FELT 
ROOFING  and  SIDING.  For  circular  and  Sample 
address  C.  J.  FAY  Camden,  N.  Jersey. 


Flower  and  Vegetable 

SEEDS, 

Grains,  Grasses,  Small  Fruits, 

AND  CARDEN  REQUISITES. 

Special  Prices  for  large  lots.  Send  for  our  Seed  Cat¬ 
alogue.  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

_ _ 189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS 

at  very  low  rates,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear.  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  and  Grape  Vines  by  the  doz.,  100, 
1,000,  or  10,000.  Extra  large  stock  of  Sharpless,  Miner’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  Crescent,  and  other  choice  and  standard  Strawberries- 
Descriptive  Price  List  free  to  all. 

S.  C.  De  CO  U,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


FOR  THE 


FARM! 


A  new  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  300  Improved 

IMPLEMENTS 

AND 

MACHINERY 

Sent  free. 

A.  COM®, 

197  Water  St.,  N.  Y- 


100  Selected  Varieties 


of 


Berries  Now  Planted  on  MO 
Acres  of  Ground. 

Plants  grown  for  Transplanting  and  Fruit  for  Market- 
Persons  who  intend  planting,  should  address  for  Catalogue- 
free,  JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

wswrnm 

,  and  Best  Red  Raspberries,  3  inches  nround- 
lOO  Acres  Small  Fruits.  Sharpless,  Longfellow,  Warren. 
Huddleston’s  Favorite,  and  Black  Giant,  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  Strawberries.  Snyder.  Wallace,  and  Taylor, 
the  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberries.  Kuki,  the 
most  delicious  Japan  fruit,  as  large  as  Apples.  Kieffer’s 
Hybrid  Seedling  Pear,  blight-proof,  good  quality,  hears 
early  and  abundantly.  Send  lor  Catalogues. 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


NEW 

10  Inch 

-Croquet 
cMoWEFt 
1 10. 

THREE  PATTERNS' 

‘-Hand  JVlowEgs 
10  to  20  Inch  Cut.. 

HORSE  MOWERS 
25  to  40  Inch  Cur. 

OunS.or  Wheel 

Lightest 
-Yo  ^Simplest 
,  'most  Durable 

All  Our  Mowers  Guarahteeb. 

CHADB0RN  &  COLDWELL  MFG.  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

4jc§=-Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  Liit.^ 

PENNSYLVANIA  LAWN  MOWER. 

GUARANTEED  THE  BEST. 

Points  of  superiority  claimed:  Lightness  com-j 
hined  with  strength  in  construe!  ion  ;  easiness 
of  adjustment ;  easiness  in  securing  and 
adjusting  tlieliandle ;  the  least  liability^ 
to  obstruction  from  clogging, 
either  in  short  or  (for  a  lawn 
mower)  high  grass ; 
lightness  or  easiness  . 
of  running  whilst] 
being  worked ;  its® 
attractive  appear¬ 
ance. 

Jivery  machine  warranted.  Address 

"  LLOYD,  SUPPLEE  &  WALTON, 

625  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Improved  Baldwin’s  American  Fodder  Cutter 


The  Simplest  and  Best  I 
Only  three  Feed  Gears!  Cuts 
all  kinds  of  feed,  hay,  straw,  and 
corn-stalks  witli  ease  and  rapidity. 
Power  cutters  fitted  with  our  Im¬ 
proved  Safety  Fly  Wheel, 
which  secures  perfect  safety  *->  the 
operator  and  machine.  See  large 
advertisement  in  Oct.  No.  of  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Send  for  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO.. 

Manufacturers,  New  Haven, Ct- 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


NEW  FRUITS. 

We  have  tlie  pleasure  of  offering  the  following  NEW 

PEACHES 

Waterloo.  The  largest  and  finest  very  early  peach. 
Conkling,  A  superb  yellow-fleshed  peach,  ripening 
about  a  week  after  Crawford’s  Early. 

Also,  the  following  NEW  GRAPES,  originated  by  us 
from  seed  some  twelve  years  ago. 

Itlonroc.  A  black  Grape,  ripening  about  same  time  as 
Hartford  Prolific. 

Rochester.  A  purple  Grape,  ripening  here  about  1st 
September. 

NEW  PEAR. 

Frederick  Clapp.  Above  medium  size,  very  juicy, 
■melting,  flavor  sprightly,  rich  and  aromatic,  quality  best, 
pronounced  decidedly  superior  to  Beurre  Superfine. 

NEW  STRAWBERRY. 

Sharpless  Seedling.  This  variety  has  fruited  upon 
our  grounds  during  die  past  four  years,  and  we  consider  it 
one  of  the  Largest  and  Best  Strawberries  now  in  cultivation. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  as  follows:  No.  1,  Fruits,  with 
colored  plate,  15c.,  plain,  10c.  No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees, 
etc.,  with  plate,  2oc.,  plain,  15c.  No.  3,  Greenhouse,  free. 
No.  4,  Wholesale,  free.  No.  5,  Catalogue  of  Poses,  with 
beautiful  colored  plate  of  choice  new  Boses,  10c.,  plain,  free. 
N...  7,  Catalogue  of  Strawberries,  with  colored  plate,  free. 
Address, 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  ¥,  Y, 


ONE  MILLION 

WlWTER-FLOWERItXO 

Plants  i  Bulbs 

Apply  by  letter  for  “Special  Low  Priced  List” 


35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Send  stamp  for  our  circular 
with  description  aud  prices  of 

RELIABLE 

FERTILIZERS. 


A 

NO.  I 
BONE 

Q  _  Implements  and  Machines  of 

PHOSPHATE.  every  kind. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376.  189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 

IPAVA  IVURSEK1ES. 

We  wisli  you  to  examine  these  prices  on 

5,000,000  STRONG  i’LANTS, 

per  1,000  per  10,000 

Crescent  Seedling  and  Champion  Strawberry. $1.00  $30.00 

Clias.  Downing,  Kentucky,  Monarch,  Boyden, 

Star  of  the  West  and  Col.  Cheeney,  assorted  2.50 
Turner,  Brandywine,  Pliila.  and  Naomi  Rasp.  6.00 

Doolittle,  Mam.  Cluster  and  Seneca  Rasp .  5.00 

Snyder,  Triumph  West,  Brunton  Blackberry..  15.00 

Kitcatinny  and  Lawton  Blackberry  .  7.00 

Concord  aud  Clinton  Grapes,  2  and  3  yr .  20.00 

Red  Dutch  Currant  &  Houghton  Coosb'y,  2  yr.25.00 

We  reserve  the  right  to  advance  our  prices  after 
Sept.  1st.  At  these  prices  no  plants  will  be  dug  before 
Where  cash  is  sent  with  order  no  charge  will  he 


20.00 

50.00 

40.00 

150.00 

60.00 

175.00 

200.00 


Sept.  151  h. 
made  for  boxing 
Address 


i  sent  with  order  no  charge  will  he 
Price-list  free. 

LESLIE  &  McCUNE,  Ipava,  Ill. 


Pearce’s  Improved  Cahoon  Broadcast 
Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  kinds  of  Grain 
and  Grass  Seed. 

This  machine  1ms  been  sold 
in  every  State  in  this  country, 
and  in  almost  every  Gram 

_ _  _  growing  section  on  the  Globe, 

ISSpSgrr  giving  entire  satisfaction 
everywhere  to  every  intel- 
lAjferSsaS;  ligent  operator.  Price  $6.00. 
Does  the  work  of  5  men. 


»a? 


W0M 


GOODELL  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  H., 

Sole  Manufacturers. 

‘VICTOR”  One-Horse  WHEAT  DRILLS, 

(3  aud  5-hoed) 
for  sowing  Wheat, 
Rye,  Barley,  in  fallow 
ground  or  in  standing  corn. 
Force  feed  ;  simply  con- 
)  structed.  The  five-hoed  is  ad- 
,justnble  for  different  widths, 
“and  is  just  what  every  small 
a  farmer  ought  to  liave,  saving 
fthe  price  of  a  two  horse  drill. 
Manufactured  only  by 
(Send  for  circulars.)  EWALD  OVER,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


* 


Building  Felt, 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  EAY.  Camden,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

261  &  363  Gi-eenwieli  St.,  New  York. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Milk  and  Butter  Dairies, 
and  the  Trade,  with  tiie  best  aud  newest  Imple¬ 
ments  and  apparatus. 

MIRK- PAIRS,  especially  own 

“Perfect  Milk -Pail,”  -  n:  stool,  pail 

andstramer  in  one— combining  m-l  the  highest 

degree  of  cleanliness  and  pi  lily  fc  ot  flavor  in 

the  milk,  and  convenience  in  ff,  jjlljflr  usc.exclud- 

„  the  air  of  the  sta¬ 
ble,  with  odors  of  the 
cow  and  ofthe  milker. 

STRAINERS  in 
variety. 

MIRIi.  AND 
CREAM  -  TEST¬ 
ING  APPARA¬ 
TUS,  Lactometers, 
Thermometers,  Ap¬ 
paratus  for  detecting 
water. 

MIRK-SET- 
TING  APPARATUS  of  the  most  approved  kinds. 
Cooley  Creamers,  Cooler  Pails. 

MIRK  CANS. - BOTTRES  AND  GRASS 

JARS,  for  individual  delivery  ;  a  specialty. 

CHURNS— especially  our  own  Pendulum  or  Moni¬ 
tor  Churn— oscillating  upon  cords  from  the  ceiling.  The 
easiest  working  and  most  perfect  churn,  in  all  respects,  made, 
especially  for  granular  butter  and  the  brining  process. 

BUTTER  MOULDS,  Prints,  Presses,  etc. 

BUTTER  PACK.AGES*  large  and  small,  for  Lump 
Butter,  Gilt-edge,  etc.,  with  or  without  ice  chambers# 
Etc.  Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 


COOLEY  CREAMER 

Supersedes  large  and  small 
pans  for  setting  milk. 

It  requires  no  milk  room. 
It  requires  capacity  for  one 
milking  only. 

Impure  air,  dust,  or  flies, 
cannot  reach  milk  set  in  it. 

It  makes  more  butter,  be¬ 
cause  it  raises  all  of  the 
cream,  and  the  quantity  is 
never  lessened  by  unfavora¬ 
ble  weather. 

It  makes  better  butter.  It  requires  less  labor.  It  is  cheaper. 
Butter  made  by  this  process  took  the  Highest  Award  at 
the  International  Dairy  Fair,  field  in  New  York,  Dec., 
187S,  and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Exhibition,  held  in 
London,  June,  1879— and  brings  the  highest  price  in  ail  the 
great  markets. 

<SW  Send  stamp  for  the  Dairyman  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Rice’s  Patent  Calf  Weaner. 

A  perfect  preventive  of 
cows  and  calves  sucking 
each  other.  Endorsed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club,  Edward  Norton, 
Farmington,  Ct.,  and  by 
P.  H.  Fowler,  as  simple, 
effectual,  humane,  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  Cattle  Re¬ 
pository,  Watford,  Herts, 
England. 

Prices  by  Mail,  Post- 
Paid.— No.  1,  for  Calves 
till  6  months  old :  single 
30c.;4for$l.  No. 2, from 
6  months  to  one  year, 
single  50c. ;  per  dozen, 
$5.  No.  8,  from  1  to  2  years,  single  75c.  No.  4,  for  Cows, 
single  $1.  Special  Terms  to  the  Trade.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
Town.  Address,  with  Post-Office  Order  or  Registered  Letter, 
H.  C.  RICE,  Eastliampton,  Mass. 


Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully, 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  fine 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  last  us  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

manufactured  by 
J.  A.  FIERD,  SON  &  CO., 
St.  Rouis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.,  ifc 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. 


CORBETT  S  INCUBATOR 


Heated  by  horse  ma¬ 
nure.  100  eggs  capacity, 
and  mother  $25. 

45  MEDALS  AND 
DIPLOMAS 

have  been  awarded.  With 
this  new  process,  12  hens 
will  give  about 

$500.00  Yearly 
Profit. 

Official  testimonials 
mailed  free. 

PATENTEE, 

Prof.  A.  C0EBETT, 

No.  7  Warren  St., 

New  York. 

NO  AGENTS. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIAUTARD,  M.W.V.S., 

Dean  of  Hie  Faculty. 


beater-® 

Send  for  Descriptive  and  Price  Rists. 


EVERY  FARMEK  SHOULD 

Read  Burpee’s  Illustrated  Farm  Annual 

of  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  Cattle,  South- 
down  and  Cotswohl  Sheep,  six  breeds 
of  Swine,  Fancy  Poultry  In  great  va¬ 
riety,  Sporting  and  Shepherd  Dogs, 
and  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  It 
costs  nothing,  and  maybe  of  profit 
or  pleasure  to  you.  You  can  rely 
on  BURPEE’S  SEEDS  to  pro- 
duce  good  crops,  fine  vegetables,  and 
beautiful  flowers.  While  BUIt- 
PEE’S  BROODED  STOI  K  is 
_ _ always  first-class,  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers,  North,  East,  South,  and  West,  can  testify  to  these  facts. 
Send  your  address  plainly  written  to  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE 
&  CO.,  Seed  Warehouse, P.  O.Box  1890,221  Church  St.,Phila. 

CHESTER  WHITES, 

REMIIIM  HEADQUARTERS  STOCK. 

Also,  Improved  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Pigs, 

■•ill  ages.— Thoroughbred  Jersey  ami  Ayrshire  Calves, 
"deep  butter  and  milk  strains,"  a  specialty.— .Scotch 
Shepherd  and  other  Dogs,  bred  and  tor  sale  bv 

FRANCIS  MORRIS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  IXL  FEED  MILL, 

The  cheapest,  most  dura¬ 
ble,  and  perfect  iron  mill 
made.  It  is  simple,  easily 
managed,  and  can  be  run  by 
wind  steam,  water,  or  horse¬ 
power.  The  chilled  iron 
plates  have  grinding  surfaces 
on  both  sides— will  grind 

4,000  RUSHERS  OF 
GOOD  FEED, 

and  can  be  renewed  for  $1  25. 
Send  for  Circular  “  A.” 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


THE  WESTINGHOUSE 

Threshing**  Machines,  Engines, 
and  Horse  Powers. 

Improvements  in  Threshers  render  them  the 
most  complete  and  effective  machines  in  the 
market.  Engine  and  Boiler  of  novel  design. 

Light.  Economical,  and  Powerful.  Boiler  Shell 
upright;  flues  horizontal:  safe  as  regards  sparks. 

Horse  Powers  of  both  Lever  and  End¬ 
less  Chain  styles,  all  sizes.  SEND  FOR 
CIRCULARS.  G.  WESTINGHOUSE 
&  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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SAFETY,  COMFORT,  ECONOMY ! 

THE 

RUBBER  CUSHIONED 

AXLE 

reduces  breaking,  jarring,  jolting,  vibration,  and  noise  to 
minimum,  thereby  assuring  greater  safety  and  comfort  i 
riding,  with  a  large  savin  in  wear  and  tear.  It  also  save 
horse  power  by  lessening  traction,  and  therefore  is  of  specif 
value  to  SULKIES  and  ROAD  WAGONS.  It  wi: 
Improve  the  riding  and  wearing  qualities  of  any  vehiclt 
whether  LIGHT  or  HEAVY,  however  good  its  cor 
struction  or  easy  its  springs. 

SEND  FOB  CIRCULAR  AND  TESTIMONIALS. 

THE  RUBBER  CUSHIONED  AXLE  CO. 

Broiulwiiy  anti  43<1  St.  (Long  Acre),  New  York. 


THE  OPPEXHEIM 

DOUBLE  BUGGY. 

Instantly  changed  from  a  neat  Buggy  into  a  roomy  4  pas¬ 
senger  Carriage.  Entirely  new  principle.  No  rattling  or 
shaking.  No  half-and-half  look  about  it.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  price  list.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE  OPPENHEIM  Itl’F’G  CO. 


STEVENS’  PATENT 

Breech-Loading  Sporting 
Rifles. 


Double  and  Single  Barrel  Shot  Guns,  Pocket 
Rifles,  Pocket  Pistols,  and  the  noted  Hunter’s 
Pet  Rifles.  Special  attention  is  called  to  our  Double 
Breech-Loading  Guns.  They  are  simple  in  construction  and 
manufactured  with  great  care  from  the  very  best  material. 
They  are  pronounced  by  experts  “  the  best  gun  in  the 
market  for  the  money.  ’ 

Send  for  Catalogue.  J .  STEVENS  &  COy 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


BETTER  THAN 


FORTUNE 

are  the  results  of  one  of  these  machines  in  every  family.. 


Work  done  with 
this  Machine. 


a  comparison. 


•1880“  HOLLY,  “1880’ 

with  7  most  useful  improvements. 


A.  II.  SHIPMAN,  Manufacturer,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Aflniittefl  by  ill 

That  the  Dexter  Queen  has  more  good 
points  than  any  other  vehicle  in  use. 
The  diagonal  lower  springs  with  the 
parallel  top  springs  form  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  merit,  and  place 
the  Dexter  Queen  before  the  world  as 
the  best  carriage  for  all  uses  ever 
made. 

Mil  bill  tie  Best. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  Dexter 
Queen  we  use  for  shackles,  stays,  &c., 
only  the  very  best  drop  forgings,  and 
In  our  springs  continue,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  our  celebrated  brand 
of  Dexter 

CRUCIBLE  CAST  STEEL. 


WMsetlie  Dexter  Queen. 

The  Dexter  Queen  is  in  nse  by 
Physicians,  Lawyers,  Judges,  Mer¬ 
chants,  farmers,  Mall  Carriers,  and 
Business  Men,  who  pronounce  it  the 
easiest  and  safest  riding  vehicle  ever 
made,  and  only  has  to  be  tried  to  be 
appreciated.  Admirably  adapted  for 
rough  country  roads. 

How  tie  Dexter  is  endorsed. 

“  I  recommend  it  as  the  easiest  rid¬ 
ing  and  most  durable  wagon  I  ever 
used.”  R.  B.  Buchanan,  Greenfield. 
Pa.— “  As  for  ease  and  comfort  it  is 
far  superior  to  any  thing  I  have  ever 
seen.”  Dr.  P.  M.  Bigney,  Cincinnati,. 
O.— “  I  can  endorse  the  Dexter  as  the 
most  flexible  and  durable  spring  I 
have  f.ver  used.”  S.H.  Miller, Mercer, 
Pa.  —  Five  hundred  other  endorse¬ 
ments  furnished  on  application.  Send 
for  circulars  giving  full  description. 


the  dexter  spring  comp 


Pennsylvania. 


The  Best  is  Always  the  Cheapest. 

None  Better  than  Dickey’s  Peerless  Corn 
Shelter  and  Little  Giant  Fanning  Mill, 

Buy  the  Peerless  Sheller.  It  is  the  easiest  operated  and 
most  perfect  working.  Adjustable  for  all  sizes  of  corn. 

Shells  60  bushels  ears  per  hour.  Separates  corn  from  cobs 
and  chaff,  and  operated  hv  one  person. 

The  Little  Giant  Fanning  Mill  lias  no  equal.  It 
does  more  work  for  the  money  than  any  mill  made.  Clean 
grain  always  commands  a  ready  market.  Send  for  circular 
of  our  unequalled  farm  tools. 

Address  A.  P.  DICKEY,  Racine,  Wis. 


THE  DEXTER  SPRING  CO.’S  QUEEN. 

ACKNOWLEDGED  THE  EASIEST  RIDING  CARRIAGE  SPRING  IN  THE  WORLD. 


ADAMANT  PLOWS  are  the  only  plows  made  that 
contain  all  the  modern  Improvements,  viz.,  Central  Draft, 
Hard  Metal,  Self-Sharpening  Slip  Shares.  We  make  them  all 
sizes,  both  wood  and  Iron  b  am. 

They  are  more  profitable  for  a  farmer  to  use  than  either 
steel  or  soft  cast-iron.  Cheaper  to  repair.  Agenls  wanted. 

NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.,  55  Beekman  St..  N.  Y. 


Our  Seed  Drills  and  Wheel  IIoc6.  and  our  Combined  Drill, 
Wheel  Hoe,  Garden  Plow  and  Cultivator,  so  perfect  and 
complete  as  to  call  forth  the  continued  praise  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  practical  men,  hut  we  intend  that  future,  pur-  ^ 
chasers  slialf  have  still  better  goods.  Inquire  for  them  at  any 
hardware  or  seed  store,  or  we  will  be  glad  to  correspond 
and  furnish  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials,  and  all 
desired  informatioli.  These  articles  quickly  save  the  whole 
first  cost.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

1439  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Mark  this  Advertisement  for  reference  in  the  spring. 
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1 W  HARDY  PLANTS 


iPT 


in  large  and  remarkable  variety, 
including  tile 

JAPANESE  MAPLES. 

Rhododendrons,  Hardy  and 
Greenhouse  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Roses,  Purple  Beech,  in  large 
quantities. 

Also  a  complete  assortment  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Vines. 

Price  Lists  free*  Descriptive  Catalogues  10  cents. 

PAKSONS  &  SONS  CO.  (Limited), 

Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

THE 

AMERICAN  SUBMERSED  PUMP 

IS  A  DOUBLE-ACTING,  NON-FREEZING 

FORCE-PUMP. 

■Will  draw  water  from  1  to  100  feet, 
with  one-man  power,  and  also  force 
water  to  any  required  distance. 

Prices,  complete, 

$15  to  $75. 

Wakefield,  Perfection, 
and  Peerless 

EARTH  CLOSETS 

Are  the  Best.  Prices,  $6.50  to  $40. 

Address 

It  ION  It  Y  H.  R.  BLOOMFIELD, 

34  DEY  STREET,  N.  Y. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD. 

The  Light-Running 

DOMESTIC.” 


C  i 


The  Domestic  Machine. 

The  qualities  that  recommend  a  machine  for  practical 
Family  Sewing  are  fully  embodied  in  the  Light-Running 
“Domestic.” 

It  is  the  simplest  machine,  having  the  fewest  parts,  all 
strong,  and  with  hardened  conical  bearings.  Good  material 
and  the  perfection  of  workmanship  Insure  an  extraordinary 
durability.  Being  free  from  complication,  it  is  easily  cared 
for ;  never  gets  out  of  order ;  Is  always  ready  for  use.  The 
most  inexperienced  can  readily  manage  it. 

It  has  all  the  modern  appliances  and  conveniences  that  go 
to  make  up  the  sum  of  excellencies. 

It  makes  a  beautiful  and  durable  double-thread  lock¬ 
stitch,  suited  to  every  description  of  work.  It  uses  all  kinds 
of  thread,  and  sews  with  facility  from  the  finest  to  the  heavi¬ 
est  material. 


THE  “  DOMESTIC  ”  FASHIONS 

meet  the  requirements  of  Ladies  who  wish  for  Beauty.. 
Style,  or  Economy  in  dress.  They  comprise  a  large  and 
varied  assortment  of  Patterns  for  Ladies',  Misses’,  and  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Garments  of  foreign  and  domestic  designs  by  the 
most  accomplished  modistes.  They  are  the  most  perfect¬ 
fitting,  most,  stylish,  and  yet  the  most  simple  patterns  ever 
presented  to  the  public,  and  take  the  lead  wherever  intro¬ 
duced. 

Each  Fashion  is  encased  in  an  envelope  with  printed7 
directions  for  its  use  (so  simple  as  to  he  readily  understood! 
by  the  most  inexperienced),  accompanied  with  a  largo  Ulus 
tration  showing  the  garment  made  up. 

We  will  mail  to  any  address,  a  large  Catalogue  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  styles,  with  prices  and  directions  for  measurement- 
The  Patterns  will  he  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt, 
of  price. 


Agents  Wanted  in  all  Unoccupied  Territory. 

Address 

DOMESTIC  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York. 


HOTCHKISS  REPEATING  RIFLE. 


SIMPLE,  EFFECTIVE,  &  BUEALBE. 


Recommended  by  the  Ordnance  Board  and  Adopted  for 
Service  in  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy. 

6-shot  and  carries  the  Regular  45  Cal.  70  Grain  U.  S.  Government  Cartridge. 

Price,  Carbine,  $22.  Round  Bbl.  Sporting,  $25.  Octagon  Bbl.y  $27® 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  or  245  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


English  Breech-Loading’  Double  Gun, 

$25  ;  complete  witli  100  shells  and  loading  implements. 
8ent  by  express  to  collect  on  delivery.  Send  stamp  for 
illustrated  pricelist. 

HOMER  FISHER,  299  Broadway,  N.  V. 

Mat  Farmers  Want.  ” 

They  want  Pure  Ground  Bone ! 

Why— because  it  contains  those 
elements  taken  from  the  soil  in 
the  grain  and  carried  away,  thus 
impoverishing  the  land.  Pure 
Premium  Bone,  made  of  dry, 
hard,  unsteamed  bones,  supplies 
just  this  waste,  as  every  farmer 
can  learn  by  practical  experience 
at  a  trifling  cost.  Send  for  a  full 
explanation  of  how  it  works. 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


BONE 


flfl  Ladies’,  Gents’,  and  Boys’  Fine  Ameri¬ 
can  Watches.  $6  to  $100.  Catalogue  free. 
5§  Address  STANDARD  AMERICAN 
WATCH  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


oupp^ 


This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  in  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  Handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  Light  to  draw,  firm, 
strong,  and  durable.  Con¬ 
structed  of  Patent  Hard  Metal, 
which  is  as  strong  and  will 
scour  equal  to  steel.  We  also 
make  it  of  charcoal  iron,  at  a 
less  price. 

THE  BEECHER  &  TA  VLOR  AG’  L  TOOL  CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


METALLIC  SHINGLES. 

Gold  Medal  Awarded  at  Paris  Exposition,  1878, 


Make  the  best  roof  in  the  world. 
Superior  to  Tin.  Cheaper  than 
Slate,  and  less  than  M  the  weight. 
Cannot  Crack.  Fire  Proof.  Can  ba 
put  on  by  any  Carpenter. 

75  per  cent,  saved  in  freight,  with 
no  breakage  in  carriage  or  putting 
on.  Sef~  will  last  a  life-time.  Send 
for  full  description  and  prices  to  tha 
IRON-CLAD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  2528,  New  York  City. 


tMSHOT 
i"GUN!i 


Established,  1848. 


jThe  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
i  in  the  world  for 
jthemoney.  War- 
franted  genuine 

_ _ _ j  twist, with  flask. 

Belt  Box  Wads,  Box  Caps  and  Wad 
Bunch,  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rifle 
for  $12,  warranted  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Bonn  &  Son,  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 
130  «fc  13H  M  ood  St., 
Bittshurah,  Ba, 


To  Manufacturers  of 

Agricultural  Machinery  &  Implements 
Wagons,  Tools,  Pumps,  &c, 

The  Argentine  Republic,  of  South  America,  is  daily  grow- 
in  importance  as 

A  WHEAT  and  SUGAR  PRODUCING  COUNTRY, 
and  the  crops  of  this  season  are  reported  unusually  large; 
immense  loads  being  regularly  exported.  American  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  above  lines  will  do  well  to  make  their  goods 
known  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  in  this  connection  ' 
we  ask  their  special  attention  to 

“El  Plata  Industrial  y  Agricola,” 
a  fortnightly  .journal  devoted  to  Industrial  and  Agricultural 
matters,  published  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  standing  in  the 

;  won- 
iblic. 


front  rank  as  a  most  powerful  organ  in  promoting  the 
derful  growth  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Repu 
Advertisements  can  only  be  inserted  through  the  under¬ 
signed,  who  have  the  exclusive  agency  in  this  country  and 
Canada. 

AVe  also  represent  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  different 
Republics  of  the  whole  continent  of  South  America,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  information  on  any  point  connected, 
with  Export  business  to  any  applicant. 

The  Spanish-American  and  Brazilian  Advertising  Agency, 
27  Park  Place,  New  York. 

DUMONT  <fc  SHILLITTO,  Managers. 
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JAS.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO, 

Seedsmen, 

JYo.  15  JOHJST  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

J.  M.  THORBURN,  GRANT  THORBURN,  Jh., 
F.  W.  BRUGGERHOF. 

Employment  for  ladies  or  men.  sso 

to  $100  PER  MONTH  easily  made  selling  Mrs. 
Julia  McNair  Wright  s  new  book,  entitled 

THE  COMPLETE  HOME, 

The  Morals,  Health,  Beauty,  Work,  Amusements,  Members, 
Money,  Savings  and  Spendings  are  all  clearly  dealt  with  in 
fascinating"  style,  full  of  anecdote,  and  holding  the 
threads  of  a  charming  narration  of  family  life.  For  full 
■description  and  extra  terms,  address 

J.  C.  McCCRDY  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  EBITI©IV~ 

WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED. 

1928  Pages.  3000  Engravings. 

Pour  Pages  Colored  Plates. 

Now  added,  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  over 

4600  NEW  WORDS  and  Meanings, 

including  such  as  have  come  Into  use  during  the  past  fifteen 
years— many  of  which  have  never  before  found  a  place  in 
any  English  dictionary. 

ALSO  ADDED,  A  NEW 

IMographical  Dictionary 

of  over  9700  NAMES 

of  Noted  Persons,  ancient  and  modern,  including  many  now 
living,  giving  Name,  Pronunciation,  Nationality,  Profession 
and  Bate  of  each. 

Published  by  G.  tfc  C.  ME11RIAM,  Springfield,  Ms. 
ALSO 

WEBSTER’S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY. 

104:0  Pages  Octavo*  600  Engravings. 


A  Garden  Magazine,  containing  32 
|  pages,  a  Colored  Plate  in  every  number, 
land  many  fine  Engravings;  price  $1.25 
I  a  year;  five  copies  for  $5.00. 

PUBLISHED  BY" JAMES  V/C/f.  ROCHESTER, 
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IRY  THE  NEW 


LANDKETHS’  GARDEN  SEEDS 

ABE  THE  PRODUCE  OF  OUR  FARMS  SITUATED  AT 

BRISTOL,  Bucks  County,  Penna.,  BURLINGTON,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
MANITOWOC,  Manitowoc  Co.,  Wis.,  MONASKON,  Lancaster  Co.,  Va., 

the  whole  comprising  a  total  of  1574,  ACRES  owned,  occupied,  and  cultivated  by  ourselves.  Upon  these  lands  we  have 
applied  In  a  single  season  $20,000  worth  of  purchased  fertilizers,  a  fact  which  exhibits  the  magnitude  of  our  operations. 

THE  STOCK  SEEDS 

from  which  all  our  crops  are  grown  on  all  the  farms,  are  produced  on  Bloonisdale,  the  Pennsylvania  farm,  and  under 
the  daily  scrutiny  of  the  proprietors,  are  thoroughly  culled  of  all  departures  from  the  true  types,  and  produce  crops  of 
such  purity  of  strain  as  to  warrant  us  in  declaring  that  none  are  Superior  and  few  Equal!  varied  soils  and  climates 
systems  of  cultivation,  drying  houses,  steam  machinery,  implements  and  appurtenances  generally,  demonstrate  our  ability 
to  produce  large  stocks  of  seeds  upon  the  most  favorable  terms. 

OVVXD  LANDBETH  &  SONS, 

Nos.  21  and  23  S.  SIXTH  Street,  BEC*™ 

Illustrated  catalogue  free  upon  application. 


I  MARKET  AND 
CHESTNUT  STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


BRADLEY’S  AMERICAN  HARVESTER 

Will  cut,  rake,  and  deliver  in  good  condition  for  binding  ANY  GRAIN  that  grows,  lodged  or  standing.  Adjustable 
Tract,  Self-Oiling  Pitman,  carries  bundle  arouud  corners.  The  most  SUCCESSFUL  light  Reaper  in  Market. 

BRADLEY’S  CHANGEABLE  SPEED  MOWER, 

The  lightest  Draft  Mower  in  the  world  for  length  of  cut;  has  enclosed  Gearing,  Center  Draft,  Berfect  Balance, 
Rocking  Bar,  Perfect  Pitman  and  Connections^  Has  more  good  points  and  less  complication  than  any  other. 

BRADLEY’S  SELF-DUMPING  RAKE 

Dumps  the  Easiest,  Rakes  the  Cleanest,  any  boy  can  operate  it,  is  acknowledged  the  best  made  Rake  in  use. 

BRADLEY’S  REVERSIBLE  HARROW, 

THE  KING  OF  HARROWS.  Two  narrows  in  one,  and  sold  at  the  price  of  one.  A  perfect  Smoothing  Harrow, 
combined  with  a  vertical  or  straight  tooth  Harrow.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars, 

(Established  1832.)  BRADLEY  &  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS ! 

Complete  Triumph  of  Skill  in  Breeding ! 

Corbin’s  Improved  Plymouth  Rocks,  acknowledged  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Nothing  like  them,  either  for  exhibition  or  utility. 

Corbin’s  Book  on  Plymouth  Hocks  shows  you  just  how  to  obtain  the  same  success,  f 
No  one  can  atforcl  to  be  without  it.  No  other  Poultry  Hook  of  the  age  lias  achieved  so  great 
a  popularity.  It  has  been  endorsed  and  the  writer  complimented  by  all  the  leading  papers  /=&>! 
of  the  country,  and  by  the  public  generally. 

Send  75  cents  to  the  Author,  and  receive  the  Book  by  return  mail.  Address 

F.  H.  CORBIN,  Newington  Junction,  Conn. 
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MAYNARD  I  ARMS. 


CREEDMOOR, 

MID  RANGE  AND  HUNTING  RIFLES. 

THE  MAYNARD  ARMS 

Are  the  most  perfect  in  workmanship  as  well  as  accuracy  of 
any  make  in  the  world,  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
the  fine  shooting,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  qualities  of  the 
arms.  For  full  particulars  and  price  list  address 

MASSACHUSETTS  ARMS  CO., 

Cliicopec  Fulls,  Muss. 

LILLY’S  PATENT 

BUTTER  WORKER 

is  now  acknowledged  to  he  the 
only  complete  and  effective  self¬ 
feeding  machine  in  the  market, 
mixing  the  salt  and  imitating 
hand-work  to  perfection.  Send 
for  circular  and.  see  the  list  oi 
prominent  dairymen  now  using 
them. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

316  Race  SI.,  Pliiln.,  Pu 

Improvement  for  1879. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest.  Send  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Manut’g  Co., 
1123  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


PURE  BLOODED  STOCK, 

I  have  for  sale  from  the  different  strains  of  the  best  blood 
on  record,  as  follows :  Beacon  Comets  (see  American 
Agriculturist,  page  401,  1872)  ;  Touchstone,  Cossack, 
Bertram,  Controller,  the  last  two  direct  from  the  Bull 
Litchfield,  which  was  awarded  flrBt  prize  of  250  dols.,  and 
the  grand  old  cow  Niobe,  which  was  awarded  first  prize 
over  all  Jersey  cows;  Comet,  I  exhibited  several  times  in 
N.  Y.  State  Fair,  and  New  England,  took  the  highest  medal 
over  all  hulls  of  the  breed  open  to  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
from  Ayrshire  Bulls.  Imported  Jock  (see  American  Agri¬ 
culturist),  Lancer,  and  Robt.  Mars.  For  Illustrations, 
see  American  Agriculturist  of  Vol.  32,  page  401.  Guernseys, 
Lord  Falmouth,  and  Macdonald,  both  imported. 
Southdown  Sheep  direct  from  Lord  Walslngham’s  flock  in 
England,  which  took  all  the  leading  prizes  for  years  at  the 
Royal  and  at  the  World  s  Fair,  held  at  Paris  last  fall.  Now 
is  the  time  to  engage  Ram  Lambs,  from  King  Henry, 
winner  of  the  Royal!"  '  ~  ~  ~  " 

and  Frede,  all  imp 

Beacon  Hill  . 


CIGARETTES 


and  TOBACCO. 

4‘ STRAIGHT ’’-Rare  Old  Virginia. 

“  HALVES”— Rare  Old  Ferique  and  Virginia. 

New  combinations  of  these  Fragrant  Tobaccos. 


FARM  GRIST  MILLS 

and  Corn  Shellers. 

Every  fanner  should  have  them, 

Over  20,000  In  U*e, 

Every  machine  is  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction,  or  no  pay.  Price  of 
mills,  $12 ;  slicllers,  $5.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circulars  and  terms  to  agents. 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Warranted  to  he  exactly  as  represented.  Sold  by  all 
dealers  in  really  first  class  Farm  Machinery. 

Made  only  by  PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.  Send  for  Circulars. 


G-REAT  NATIONAL  BENEFIT 

As  Whitney’s  Gin  is  to  Cotton,  so  is  this  Machine  to  Flax, 
Hemp  and  other  similar  plaids.  Restoration  of  our  Native 
Linen  and  Hemp  Trade.  Improved  Automatic  Breaking 
and  Sculching  Machine  for  Flax  and  Hemp  Fibres. 

(U.  S.  Patent  No.  190,476.  dated  May  8.  18i7j  Simple, 
strong,  thoroughly  tested,  does  the  work  ot  thirty  men,  bet¬ 
ter  than  by  hand,  little  power  and  no  skill  required. 
Operated  hv  woman  or  child.  Increased  yield  of  clean, 
straight,  unbroken  lines.  Tow  of  superior  quality  and 
greater  value.  Works  all  lengths  and  grades, f  all  the  year 
ground.”  Staple  products,  ready  sale  at  highest  prices. 
Elliot  Cresson  Gold  Medal  of  the  Franklin  .Institute  (rare¬ 
ly  awarded).  Illustrated  pamphlet  containing  all  particu¬ 
lars  free  hv  mail.  AMERICAN  VEGETABLE 
FIBRE  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  . 

213  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


Every  Watch  Owner’s  Friend, 

A  key  that  is  al¬ 
ways  clean,  and 
never  wears  out. 


yYiLL VV I N t)  aT.C  H  ’ 


Sold  by  all  Jewellers  and  Watchmakers.  Sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  hr  mail,  for  30c.  Automatic  Eye  Glass  Holders,  by 
mail,  23c.  Birch’s  Pat.  Key  Ring,  10c.  Send  for  circular.  . 

J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  33  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


CITA-DEIjIjE  TIio  NEW  GA.ME  CITAEEIjXjE. 

IT  AMUSES  THE  YOUNG  AND  INTERESTS  THE  Ol.D! 

THE  LATEST  NOVELTY  IN  THE  AMUSEMENT  WORLD. 

For  $1.00  we  will  send  to  any 
address  this  new  and  delightful 
Parlor  Game,  the  receiver  paying 
the  expressage.  On  receipt  of  25 
cts.  additional,  charges  will  be 
-paid  to  any  point  on  the  line 
'  e  Am.  Express  Co. 

WARNER  &  CO., 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

DEALERS 

Parlor  Came.  SENI)  FOK  circular. 

ENCOURAGE  HOME  AMUSEMENTS.  EVENINGS  MADE  JOYOUS. 


NEW  ECONOMIZER. 


Mounted  on  wheels  and  on  skids,  4  H.  P.  to  50  H.  P.— now 
taking  the  lead  decidedly  over  all  competitors.  The  only 
Agricultural  Engine  with  Return  Flue  Boiler 
in  Use. 

Flame  passes  through  a  10  to  25-in.  flue— according  to  size 
of  boiler— which  is  also  surrounded  witli  water,  to  chamber 
in  rear  of  boiler,  and  back  through  3-inch  flues  to  smoke¬ 
stack  In  front.  All  sparks  consumed— no  danger  of  fires.— 
All  wrought  iron. 

The  Cheapest,  most  Economical,  yet  power¬ 
ful  Engine  in  tile  Market. 

Boiler  will  make  more  steam  from  less  fuel  than  any 
horizontal  boiler  built.  Send  tor  lull  particulars,  circulars, 
etc.— naming  size  power  wanted. 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL, 

_ Little  Falls,  N.  Y, 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps. 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  Tliev  are  constructed 
witli  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  ot  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  he  immediately 
changed  from  lilt  to  force  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  he  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  he  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells', 
pits,  mines,  aud  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lR-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
man  St.  New  York. 
New  England  Agency,  A.  M.  MORTON  &  CO.,  25 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ep  fi  WAT?Ti  produce  commis- 

i  Ot  Vi  VV  XiXlU)  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(ESTABLISHED  1845.) 

Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value,  giving  full  instructions 
for  shipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Kef.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


L.  E.  RANSOM, 


34  MAIDEN  LANE, 


NEW  YORK  CITY, 


IMPORTER  OF 


Annatto  &  Dairy  Coloring, 

Halladay  Standard. 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Phila.,  1876— Paris,  1878. 

25  Years  in  Use. 

GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes— 1  Man  to  46  Horse  Power. 

Adopted  by  the  leading  II.  R.  Co.'s  and 
by  the  V.  S.  Govt,  at  Forts  and 
Garrisons. 

$3,500,000  worth  now  in  Use. 
Send  for  Catalogue  “  A  ”  &  Price  List. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  <fc 
PUMP  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 

THE  CHAMPION 

WIND  MILL  POWER 
The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  he  superior  to 
all  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  mill  free. 
piOWELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable,  self-regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  Others  may  talk,  hut  we  refer  to 
the  Official  Centennial  Report.  Also  O. 
E.  Winger's  Improved  $20.00  Oscillating 
Feed  Grinder,  which  Is  operated  by  10  and 
12  ft.  Pumping  Wind  Mills— a  novel  and 
perfect  Mill  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain 
for  stock  and  house  use.  Agents  wanted 
Brancli  factory  at  Greeneastle,  Pa.  Send  for 
STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
Freeport,  111.,  Li.  S.  A. 


SEEDSMEN,  STOCKMEN, 

Nurserymen,  Poul- 
trynien,  aud  Store* 
keeper# 

everywhere,  are  not  only  de¬ 
lighted,  hut  making  and  saving 
money  by  the  use  of  the  celebrated 

Printing  Press. 

It  is  large  enough  to  do  all  the  printing  required,  strong, 
rapid,  easy  to  work,  always  reliable,  and  any  hoy  can 
manage  it.  We  make  twelve  styles,  both  hand  and  foot 
power,  ranging  in  price  from  $3.00  up.  Send  3-cent  stamp 
for  The  Model  Printers’  Guide,  with  all  the  particu¬ 
lars.  J.  W.  DAUGHADAY,  Mfrs., 

723  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

FARMERS  FRIEND 

Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill, 


tf 


QD 
QD 

Awarded  the  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  at 
PARIS,  1878,  the  GOLD  MEDAL  of  the  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  SCOTLAND,  the  highest 
honors  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  all  the  most  important 
awards  of  our  own  country,  and  has  the  approval  of  grain¬ 
growing  farmers  everywhere. 

The  CONE  GEARING,  DOUBLE  FORCE 
FEED, 

Force  Feed  Grass  Seed  Sower,  makes  it  always 
accurate  and  reliable. 

It  lias  the  only  perfect  Fertilizer  distributor. 

Order  one  from  the  nearest  Agent  or  Factory,  and  give  it 
a  trial. 

Mention  tills  paper,  and  send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

FARMERS  FRIEND  M’F’G  CO.,  Dayton,  O. 

DIPLOMAS 

FOR 

Airicnltnral  Societies  and  Schools, 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Specimens  supplied  by 

THE  MAJOR,  KNAPP  LITE  CO, 

56  and  58  Park  Place,  New  York. 


THE  MONITOR  SEED  DRILL. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  positive  Seed  Drill  ever  invented.  It  is  radically 
different  from  and  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  the  only  machine  which  measures  and 
drops  the  seed  with  a  positive  motion,  and  exactly  the  same  amount  at  each  foot  or  yard. 
It  has  been  tested  by  6  years’  use  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  awarded  the  highest  prize 
at  the  “Centennial.’’  B3T”  The  “  MONITOR”  lias  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the 
seasons  of  1878  and  1879,  and  heartily  endorsed  as  a 

PmST.CLASS  MACHINE 

by  Professor  Geo.  Thurber,  of  New  Jersey,  and  by  Jas.  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
3W  Agents  Wanted.— For  full  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials,  address 

THE  MERRIMAC  MACHINE  CO.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 
Myers’ Improved  Wind  Mill 

The  Mill  has  a  solid  wheel  built  ex¬ 
pressly  to  stand  any  storm,  and 
when  in  motion  moves  as  regular  as 
a  steam  engine.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  on  the  derrick  in  or  out  of 
gear.  Pronounced  by  the  best  mechanics  to 
•  be  superior  to  all  other  Mills.  No 
farmer,  stock-raiser,  or  dairyman  should  he 
without  one  for  pumping  water  for  stock, 
grinding  feed  of  all  kinds,  churning,  and 
manv  other  purposes.  Send  for  a  full  descriptive  circular. 
SILVER  &  DEMING  Manuf’g  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Economy  is  wealth. 

Cut  your  teed  and  save 
money.  The  Silver  & 

DemingFeed  Cutter  lias 
no  superior  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Celebrated  for  its 
great  capacity,  ease  of 
running  and  its  adapta¬ 
bility  to  all  kinds  of 
work.  Our  Power  Cut¬ 
ters  are  (fitted  witli  an 
Improved  Safety  Fly 
Wheel,  and  in  the  event 
of  iron  or  other  hard 
substances  getting  into  the  feed  the  Fly  Wheel  revolves,  hut 
the  knives  stop,  thereby  securing  safety  to  the  Machine  and 
to  the  operator. 


iT  FOR  EVERY  HOME. 

Make  Your  Room  Cheerful  at  Little  Expense. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  readers  and 
friends  of  the  American  Agriculturist  in  a  great 
variety  of  patterns  of  tasteful  design,  Aquariums 
for  tables,  shelf,  or  with  stands.  Ferneries, 
Aquaria  Ornaments,  Brackets  for  Flower-pots, 
Flower  Stands,  Card  Tallies,  Garden  Vases.  Racks 
and  Shelves  for  Window  Gardens,  &c„  at  a  price 
that  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  every  person 
who  takes  pleasure  in  caring  for  plants  and  grasses. 
A  fully  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  styles,  with  price,  sent  on  the  receipt  of  a  2c. 
stamp.  Address 

STEPHEN  FREEMAN  &  SON, 

RACING,  WIS. 
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ENGLISH  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages. $1  .<)<>  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.25  per  lint. 
Second  Cover  Page— $1.50  per  line. 

Pagenext  to  Beading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  lor  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GERMAN  EI>ITIOHT. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  eaeli  insertion. 
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The  Champion 


MOWERS  and  REAPERS. 


Awarded  the  First,  Highest,  and  Most  Distinguished  Recognition  at  the  World’s  Expositions. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL,  1876. 


FOR 


INTERNATIONAL,  PARIS,  1878. 


Lightness  of  Draft  under  Perfect  Control, 

Superiority  of  Execution  in  Every  Po¬ 
sition, 

Excellence  of  Construction  in  Every 
Detail, 

Simplicity  and  Ease  of  its  Management, 

- AND  FOB - 

General  Advantages  over  all  others  in 
the  Field. 

THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  MONARCHS  OF  ALL 

CGRASS  and  GRAIN  CUTTING  MACHINERY.") 


Where  the 

CHAMPION 

is  used  : 

Maine. 

NewHampshire. 
Vermont. 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut. 
New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

Ohio. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Indiana. 

Michigan. 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

Kansas. 

Nebraska. 

Minnesota. 

Dakota. 

Colorado. 

California. 

Oregon. 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia. 
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Florida. 

Alabama. 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 

Arkansas. 

New  Mexico. 
Mexico. 

Peru. 

Chili. 

Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

Paraguay. 

Canada. 

Nova  Scotia. 

New  Brunswick. 

England. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

France. 

Spain. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Sweden. 

Norway. 

Russia. 

Hungary. 

Turkey. 

Egypt. 

India. 

China. 

Japan. 

Australia. 

In  fact,  tlie 
whole  world. 
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UNDISPUTED  PACTS. 

At  the  Great  Trial  of  Single  Reapers  at  Grignon,  France,  1878,  before  the  Best  Expert  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Authority  of  the  World,  the  CHAMPION  was  pre- 


Machines. . 

Draft  when  at  full  work  harvesting,  given  in  French  kilogrammes 

Equivalent  in  United  States  weight  to . 

Rolling  draft  when  not  at.  work . 

Equal  in  United  States  weight  to . 


CHAMPION. 

Wood. 

Johnston. 

74  kilo’s. 

112  kilo’s. 

130  kilo’s. 

103  lbs. 

248  lbs. 

2S6  lbs. 

32  kilo’s. 

45  kilo’s. 

94  kilo’s. 

7«  lbs. 

99  lbs. 

206  lbs. 

Osbokne. 
150  kilo’s. 
330  lbs. 
58  kilo’s. 

.  127  lbs. 


STILL  LATER.— At  a  Field  Trial  of  Mowing  Machines  by  the  Queens’  County  Agricultural  Society,  at  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  June,  1879.  The  New  Champion  was 
tiwarded  the  Highest  Prize  for  Best  Work  and  Lightness  of  Draft  over  all  other  competitors.  The  Champion  showed  25  lbs.  lighter  draft  than  W.  A.  Wood  s  Machine, 
and  46  lbs.  lighter  than  the  New  Model  Buckeye.  Thus  demonstrating  for  the  thousandth  time  its  superiority  over  all  other  machines. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  most  competent  Judges  that  over  one-half  of  the  Hay  and  Grain  Crop  in  the  United  States  is  harvested  with  Champion  Mowers  and  Reap¬ 
ers.  Information  in  every  particular  furnished  on  application  to  the  Manufacturers. 

THE  CHAMPION  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS  ARE  MANUFACTURED  BY 
Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly,  Springfield,  O.,  for  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  IJ.  S.;  hy  the  Champion  Machine  Company,  of  Spring- 
field,  O.,  for  the  Southern  and  South-western  portion  of  the  IJ.  S. ;  by  Warder,  Mitchell  Sc  Co.,  Springfield,  O.,  for  the  Northern, 
and  North-western  portion  of  the  IJ.  S. ;  hy  the  Toronto  Reaper  and  Mower  Company,  Toronto,  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

BRANCH  HOUSES. 

L.  H.  Lee  &  Bro.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Whiteley,' Fassler  &  Kelly,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Champion  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. ; 
Champion  Machine  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  Champion  Machine  Company,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Champion  Machine  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ;  and  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Chicago,  His. 
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DELAWARE  OHIO  CIIAIR. 

The  Delaware  Double  Caueil  Chairs 

me. sold  lrom  Ocean  to  Ocean.  It  yon  want  a 
Chair  for  the  Library,  Sitting  Boom. 

LaSvn,  or  Otlice,  that  is  strong,  right  in 
the  seat,  right  in  the  back,  right  every¬ 
where.  ask  for  the  genuine. 

A11  not  so  branded  are  imitations. 

T*ET./v  WARE  CHAIR  CO.. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 
Observe  the  Trade  Mark. 
wiMHng  Send  for  Circular.  , 


MAPES’  MANURES- 

Prepared  specially  for  Orange  and  Fruit  Culture,  Early  Vegetables,  Sugar 
Cane,  Tobacco,  and  all  leading  crops.  TOP-DRESSiNC  for  Fall 
application  to  CRASS  LANDS. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO, 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  Van  Zandt  Lank,  President.  Charles  V.  Mapes,  Vice  Pres't  and  Gen'l  Manager.  Edw,  V.  Z.  Lane,  Treasurer. 


1880. 


OMPANIONX  1880. 


N  ..JH 

-s<  A  WEEKLY  PAPER  FOR 

V - 


Increased  PEOPLE^  Elegantly 

in  Size.  Illustrated. 

FAMILY?7 


IN  ENTERING  upon  its  Fifty-third  year,  the  Youth’s  Companion  fully  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
times  demand  the  highest  standard  of  literature  for  young  people.  Its  editors  have  spared  no  effort 
to  make  the  volume  for  1880  the  most  valuable  periodical  offered  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
of  American  youth. 

Some  of  tlie  most  attractive  writers  will  contribute  to  the  Companion  the  coming  year. 


Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 

J.  T.  Trowbridge, 

Sarah  Winter  Kellogg, 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 


Janies  T.  Fields,  Rebecca  Harding  Davis, 

Dinah  Moloch  Craik,  E.  P.  Whipple, 

Janies  Parton,  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 

Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditcli,  C.  A.  Stephens. 


Tlie  variety  Sind  worth  of  its  contents  will  make  it  a  repository  of  the  choicest 
literature  ;  a  library  of  tales,  travels,  adventure,  history,  and  biography.  It  will  give 

Serial  Stories,  Stories  of  Adventure,  stories  for  Girls,  Two  Hundred  Short 
Stories,  Foreign  Letters,  Brilliant  Sketches,  Articles  on 
Health,  Poems,  Editorials  on  Current  Events, 

Anecdotes  and  Incidents. 

Subscription  Price,  Specimen  copies  sent  free.  Please  mention  in  what  magazine 

you  read  this  advertisement.  Publishers  Youth’s  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 


EMPIRE  FARM  FORGES 


&  TOOLS.  20  PER  CENT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 
Thousands  in  use.  Send  8  cents  for  circular  to 
EMPIRE  FORGE  CO.,  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


The  Domestic  Monthly. 

A  POPULAR  PERIODICAL  DEVOTED  TO  THE  HIGH¬ 
EST  INTERESTS  OF 

FASHION,  LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 


HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED ,  ABLY  EDITED, 
AESTHETIC ,  YET  PRACTICAL. 

As  a  refined  and  reliable  informant  of  Fashions  and  reposi¬ 
tory  of  choice  literature,  the  DOMESTIC  MONTHLY 
finds  its  place  in  tlie  front  rank  of  first-class  magazines 
Everything  new  in  the  fashion  world  is  first  to  be  found  in 
its  columns,  and  the  literary  matter  is  supplied  by  the  best 
writers. 

Cleajest  Gool  laiazlE  PnblisM. 

$1.50  per  year;  single  copy,  15  cents,- postage 
free  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Subscriptions  can 
commence  at  any  time. 

A  Premium  of  One  Dollar  in  the  celebrated 
“Domestic”  Paper  Fashions  is  given  to  every 
subscriber. 

Agents  Wanted.  Large  commissions  paid. 

Address  BLAKE  CO., 

849  Broadway,  New  YorEv 
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Hours  MUSICAL  Instruction 

New  England  Conservatory, 
Music  Hall ,  Boston.  E.  Tourjde,  Director. 
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American  Agriculturist. 

Ordinary  Pages.  81  -OO’  per  line  (aerate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.35  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page — $1.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  lor  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

LSB7B5JSAIM  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  ner  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  LastCover  Page,  30  cts.  ner  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  titan  $1.00  eaclt  insertion. 
U^-No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 

WIND  MILL  in  tlie  WOULD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  f  to  80  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  CO.  Beloit, Wis. 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Tiro  Subscriptions.  One  Tear ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 

[ALL  TOST  FREE.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . S4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 
p?”  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 

10  cents  each (J3f”Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  tlie  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  tlie 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes, 
from  Vol.  16  to  87  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  ofiBce  will  he 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (SO  cents  extra  if  to 
he  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  22  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each : 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  tlie  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


250,000  FARMS 

Of  160  Acres  each.  The  Best 


in  the  United  States,  situated  in  Minnesota  and  < 
Dakota,  are  now  offered  for  sale  by  the  Northern  1 
Pacific  Railroad  at  such  prices  and  terms  that  no 
man  need  be  without  a  Home  of  his  own.  For 
circulars,  maps,  and  other  information,  apply  to 
JAMES  B.  POWER,  Gen’l  Agent, 

45  Jackson  St„  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


BREAD  PREPARATION 


Invented  by  E.N.  Horsford,  late  Prof,  in  Harvard  University. 


It  is  better  and  Healthier  than  onlinary  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,  Cream  Tartar,  or  Yeast. 


The  cost  of  raising  Bread,  Biscuit,  etc.,  with  it 
is  only  about  half  as  much  as  by  ordinary  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,  and  the  result  is  much  better. 


It  restores  the  nutritious  elements  which  are 
taken  from  the  flour  in  bolting.  No  ordinary 
Baking  Powder  or  auytkiug  else  used  for  rais¬ 
ing  bread  does  tbis. 


Universally  used  and  recommended  by  promi¬ 
nent  Physicians. 


Put  up  in  packages  containing  41  ounces,  just 
enough  for  25  pounds  of  flour. 

If  your  grocer  has  not  got  it,  send  a  three  cent  stamp  to 
the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 


RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Breech-Loading  Shot  Guns,  $20  to  $300.  Double  Shot  Guns, 
$8  to  $150.  Single  Guns,  $3  to  $20.  Rifles  and  Cartridges,  $8 
to  $75.  Revolvers;  $1  to  $25.  Send  stamp  for  Price  List. 
GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Bee-Keepers  will  receive  sample- 
copy  of  The  (32-page)  Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine,  Free,  and  Terms  to 
Agents,  by  addressing 

A.  J.  KING  «fc  CO., 

61  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 


/'GREENWICH  ACADEMY  with  Mus.  Institute  and 
Y7T  Com'l  Coll.  A  SEASIDE  school.  Founded  1802.  Both 
sexes.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Board  re¬ 
duced  to  $2.75.  Opens  Aug.  26.  For  Catalogue  (free)  ad¬ 
dress  Rev.  F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M.,  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 
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S  C  O  M  I  N  Gr.  —  DRAWN  BY  Edwin  Forbes. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Many  of  our  readers — and  they  need  not  be  very 
old— can  recollect  when  Thanksgiving  day  was  an 
exclusively  New  England  Holiday,  and  in  which 
the  others  of  the  older  States  did  not  partici¬ 
pate.  As  New  Englanders  migrated  westward, 
and  helped  to  found  new  States,  they  carried  with 
them  their  usage  of  annually  observing  a  day  of 
thanksgiving,  it  is  thus  that  the  custom  has 
spread  to  other  States,  until  now,  having  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  action  of  recent  Presidents,  Thanks¬ 
giving  has  become  no  longer  a  partial,  but  a  Na¬ 
tional  Holiday.  It  is  well  that  this,  originally  a 
farmer's  holiday,  has  a  general  observance.  It  is 
most  fitting  that  the  farmers  of  this  broad  land 
should,  on  one  day  in  the  year,  gather  in  their 


scattered  children,  and  in  one  of  the  Holiest  of 
Temples — Home — give  thanks  for  that  upon  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  rests — the  abundant 
harvest.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  upon  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  day  in  its  higher  aspects,  but  not  the  less  so  in 
its  associations  and  its  minor  influences.  Being 
emphatically  a  home  holiday,  it  more  than  all  oth¬ 
ers  affects  the  homes  of  the  land,  not  less  the 
homes  in  towns  and  cities  than  homes  upon  farms, 
and  long  before  the  day  is  at  hand  the  thought  that 
“Thanksgiving  is  coming”  controls  the  move¬ 
ments  in  households  everywhere.  The  home  that 
is  not  upon  the  farm  is  none  the  less  to  observe  the 
day ;  it,  too,  is  to  have  its  “  feast  of  fat  things,” 
and  the  city  housekeeper  looks  to  her  sister  in  the 


country  for  the  fatted  turkey  “  wherewith  to  make 
merry.”  Our  artist,  in  the  above  engraving,  shows 
one  of  the  signs  that  all  over  the  country  foretell 
that  “  Thanksgiving  is  coming,”  and  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  day  is  far-reaching.  A  large  share  of 
the  demand  for  the  turkey,  the  bird  that  has  be¬ 
come  so  essential  to  the  thanksgiving  feast,  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  those  farmers  whose  flocks  number  hun¬ 
dreds;  but  aside  from  these,  the  turkey  plays  an 
important  part  on  many  small  farms,  and  the  bird, 
besides  “furnishing  forth”  the  material  for 
many  a  home  feast,  is  in  itself  a  cause  for  grateful 
thanks.  Many  a  mother,  to  help  the  family  purse ; 
many  a  daughter,  in  pride  at  being  independent  of 
her  father’s  hard  earnings,  to  meet  her  personal 
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wants,  looks  to  her  flock  of  turkeys  ;  and  now,  as 
Thanksgiving  draws  nigh,  she  counts  and  feeds  her 
flock  with  pleasant  anticipation  of  the  day  in  which 
the  hopes  of  many  days  will  be  consummated. 
Blessed  be  the  observance  which  touches  so  nearly 
so  many  human  hearts.  Blessed  be  the  day  which 
brings  joy  to  so  many  home's — which,  to  the  wan¬ 
derer,  wherever  he  may  be,  turns  his  thoughts  to¬ 
wards  home.  And  when  has  the  American  farmer 
had  greater  occasion  on  Thanksgiving  Day  than 
now  to  say  :  “Oil  !  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for 
He  is  good,  and  His  Mercy  Eudureth  Forever  !” 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER,  1879. 

Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  art  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

Plowing  the  Corn  Stubble,  should  be  made  the  first 
business  of  this  month.  Iu  fact,  the  plowing  un¬ 
der  or  otherwise  disposing  of  all  rubbish  from 
gathered  crops,  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

Green  Manuring,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  methods  of  fertilizing  land.  A  stubble 
plowed  early  this  month,  may  be  sown  with  rye,  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  $2  per  acre,  and  the  rye  may  be 
plowed  under  in  the  spring,  April  or  May,  and  the 
ground  sown  with  another  crop.  Otherwise  the 
rye  inay  be  cut  for  fodder,  and  the  ground  used  for 
oats.  But  an  occasional  green  crop  plowed  iu,  will 
be  found  very  useful  in  keeping  up  land,  and  rye 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  used  at  this  season. 

Hoots  after  Corn. — A  badly  plowed  corn  stubble,  is 
the  worst  possible  ground  for  roots,  and  if  tlieseare 
to  be  grown  next  season,  and  com  stubble  is  to  be 
plowed  first,  it  must  be  plowed  deeply,  and  all  the 
corn-stubs  well  covered.  Root  culture  requires  good 
farming,  and  rough  uneven  plowing,  with  loose 
corn-stubs  on  the  surface,  is  not  good  farming.  A 
well  plowed  corn  stubble  may  be  worked  with  the 
disk  harrow  in  the  spring,  and  well  fitted  for  roots, 
which  are  preferable  to  oats  to  follow  corn. 

Corn  Fodder. — Corn  stalks  that  are  out  in  the 
field  should  be  made  safe,  either  by  stacking  or 
putting  under  cover,  as  soon  as  possible.  Hay  is 
scarce  and  will  be  dear,  and  fodder  of  all  kinds  is 
worth  eariug  for;  to  expose  it  to  the  weather,  as 
is  too  often  done,  is  injurious  and  wasteful. 

Boot  Hits.— Roots  and  potatoes  will  heat  and 
’‘sweat,”  and  if  not  well  ventilated,  or  if  the  pits 
are  not  uncovered,  they  will  decay.  This  should  be 
carefully  looked  to,  and  the  pits  must  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  closed,  until  all  danger  from  heating  is  over. 
Roots  yet  undug,  should  be  secured  at  once. 

Surface  Drains  may  be  made  to  serve  a  very  use¬ 
ful  purpose.  If  the  waste  flows  off  from  the  ground 
in  this  way,  sub-soil  drainage  may  be  unnecessary. 
But  surface  drainage  is  a  waste,  because  some  fer¬ 
tilizing  matter  is  carried  away,  ■which  would  be  left 
iu  the  soil  if  the  water  soaked  through  it  into  under 


drains,  and  surface  draining  is  therefore  only  a 
temporary  expedient  at  the  best.  Surface  drains 
may  be  used  with  advantage  where  land  is  not 
underdrained,  and  this  is  the  season  for  the  work. 

Deep  Drains. — Making  drains  is  especially  a  work 
for  this  season.  If  a  field,  or  part  of  one,  or  a  low 
piece  of  land  is  properly  drained  each  year,  by  and 
by  the  whole  farm  will  be  put  into  good  condition. 
Patience  and  time  are  especially  needed  in  farm 
work.  One  cannot  do  everything  in  one  year,  nor 
in  ten,  in  many  cases,  so  that  a  farmer  should  not 
be  discouraged,  if  he  cannot  do  all  that  he  desires, 
in  one  or  two  seasons.  If  what  is  done  is  com¬ 
pleted,  as  far  as  it  goes,  one  should  be  satisfied. 

Good  Work. — One  of  the  most  important  hints 
that  we  can  offer  to  our  fellow  farmers,  is  to  do 
only  good  work,  for  this  only  pays ;  and  never  to 
begin  a  job  unless  it  can  he  well  finished  ;  for  a  job 
of  work  left  half  undone,  is  frequently  worse  than 
if  not  commenced.  It  is  better  to  put  off  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  job,  than  to  fail  in  carrying  it  through, 
by  beginning  before  one  is  ready  for  the  work. 

The  Chinch  Bug  has  been  unusually  destructive 
the  past  season.  Its  winter  harbors  are  in  the  stub¬ 
bles  and  any  standing  weeds  that  remain  in  the 
fields.  Doubtless  the  ravages  of  this  pest  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  safe  shelters  it  finds  in  this  way. 
Wheat  farmers  may  take  a  hint  from  this,  that 
cleaner  culture  may  be  found  an  effective  method 
of  destroying  this,  and  other  pests,  by  depriving 
them  of  winter  quarters. 

Fences  and  Ditches. — Before  the  ground  freezes, 
put  fences  and  ditches  in  good  order.  Fence  posts 
that  are  loose  may  be  tamped  solidly,  and  a  stone 
rammed  on  each  side  will  steady  a  post  better  than 
packing  with  earth.  Mounding  up  around  the 
posts  will  turn  the  water  from  them  and  save  them 
from  heaving.  The  weeds  that  have  grown  in  the 
ditches,  and  the  accumulations  of  leaves  and  rub¬ 
bish,  should  not  be  left  in  them  ;  remove  all  such 
and  make  a  clear  channel  for  the  water  to  flow  a  way. 

Cows. — Dairymen  have  reason  to  hope  for  better 
things.  An  advance  of  100  per  cent  on  cheese,  and 
25  per  cent  on  butter,  is  cheering,  although,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  dealers  get  all  the  benefit  of  it  at 
present.  The  dairymen,  however,  will  have  the 
advantage  in  the  future,  and  this  will  be  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  cows.  Winter 
dairying  is  a  profitable  business,  and  the  best  dairy- 
meu  are  gradually  working  into  it,  but  it  will  be 
only  the  first-class  dairymen  who  will  succeed  in  it. 

Winter  Feeding  for  Cows. — The  yield  of  milk  and 
butter  in  the  summer  depends  greatly  upon  the 
winter  feeding.  All  the  feed  giveu  to  cows  is  not 
consumed  without  return.  The  manure  gives  a 
good  dividend  upon  the  outlay,  and  the  animals  are 
storing  up  energy  and  strength  to  be  made  availa¬ 
ble  afterwards.  The  winter  is  the  season  for  liberal 
and  judicious  feeding  and  not  for  “short  commons,’' 
which  is  hut  another  term  for  half  starvation. 

Regular  Rations  are  absolutely  necessary.  Steady 
feed  means  steady  thrift  and  profit.  Scarcely  any 
two  animals  have  the  same  appetites.  In  feeding, 
observe  closely  and  know  the  habits  of  each  ani¬ 
mal  ;  the  winter  is  the  time  for  this  study. 

Mixed  Feed.— Sameness  palls  upon  the  appetite  ; 
a  variety  of  food  encourages  it.  A  good  farmer 
loves  to  see  his  animals  eat,  and  the  more  they  eat,  ! 
and  healthfully  digest,  the  greater  are  the  owner’s  1 
profits.  Cut  or  pulped  roots  will  be  found  the  best 
basis  for  winter  feeding,  and  with  these,  corn-fod¬ 
der  and  oat  straw  may  be  given  liberally,  saving  the 
hay  until  the  early  spring.  Prof.  Atwater's  articles 
on  feeding,  published  in  the  Amcrv:an  Agriculturist 
in  1877,  with  numerous  tables  of  rations,  will  make 
instructive  reading  for  the  present  long  evenings. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  in  giving 
its  chemical  character,  the  digestibility  of  the  fod¬ 
der  is  not  taken  into  account.  This  is  a  practical 
matter  which  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  theoretical  estimates. 

Horses. — The  teams  should  not  rest  while  a  day’s  j 
work  in  the  field  remains  to  be  done.  Good  feed¬ 
ing  is  needed  while  work  continues.  Idle  horses 
may  run  in  a  feuced  yard  or  field,  and  hay  or  corn- 
fodder  will  be  sufficient  for  them  while  not  at  woik. 
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Colts. — Young  colts  and  yearlings  require  good 
nutritious  food.  Oats  are  the  best  food  for  a  grow¬ 
ing  colt;  if  corn  is  used,  wheat-bran  is  a  proper  ac¬ 
companiment.  Abundance  of  phosphates  is  needed 
to  form  a  solid  and  strong  bony  framework,  and 
bran  is  rich  in  these.  Keep  the  skin  clean  with  the 
curry-comb  and  brush,  especially  the  latter. 

H keep  and  Ijambs. — The  ewes  will  now  be  in  lamb, 
or  should  be,  excepting  where  late  lambs  are  de¬ 
sired.  Where  wool  and  mutton  are  the  chief  ob¬ 
jects,  May  lambs  will  be  preferable  to  earlier  ones. 
There  is  no  better  place  or  time  for  lambs  to  be 
dropped  than  in  a  pasture  on  a  fine  sunny  May  day. 
Where  lambs  for  market  are  wanted,  the  ewes  will 
now  be  in  breeding,  and  will  need  some  extra  care. 
An  abundance  of  good,  nutritious  food,  and  water, 
are  the  principal  requisites.  Sheep  nfay  be  the 
last  animals  to  be  brought  into  winter  quarters. 

Sheds  and  Yards  should  be  prepared  without  de¬ 
lay.  The  use  of  iron  for  building  sheds,  described 
elsewhere,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  This  ma¬ 
terial  has  the  advantage  of  being  put  together 
cheaply  and  rapidly,  and  a  portion  of  a  yard  cover¬ 
ed  with  it,  might  in  many  cases  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  Litter  for  sheds  should  be  kept  dry,  and 
plenty  of  it  gathered.  Leaves  from  the  woods  are 
not  surpassed  for  the  sheep-yards  and  pig-pens. 

Pig s. — Pork  can  hardly  fail  to  join  in  the  general 
upward  movement.  While  pigs  of  pure  breed  can 
be  obtained  cheaply,  the  opportunity  for  improving 
the  stock  should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  probable 
that  a  better  time  than  the  present  will  not  soon 
occur  again.  Pigs,  as  manure-makers,  are  not  so 
much  considered  as  their  importance  deserves. 

Poultry. — A  well  arranged  poultry  house,  plain, 
without  “gimerack”  and  useless  fixtures,  and 
made  so  as  to  be  kept  clean  easily,  will  pay  as  well 
as  any  other  farm  expenditure,  if  not  better.  With 
eggs  at  2  cents  each,  12  good  hens  will  now  return 
more  than  $3  in  a  month,  and  next  month  more 
than  that.  The  profit  of  keeping  winter  layers  is 
obvious.  In  all  farm  work  our  aim  should  be  to 
produce  that  which  sells  best,  and  at  a  time  when 
it  sells  for  the  highest  price.  At  odd  times,  a  stock 
of  coops  may  be  made  for  use  iu  the  spring. 

Sundry  Matters. — A  general  clearing  up  is  now  in 
order.  Fields,  fences,  yards,  buildings,  and  cel¬ 
lars,  should  be  cleared  of  rubbish,  and  the  rubbish 
burned.  Gather  up  every  tool  and  put  it  into  its 
place ;  fix  up  wagons  and  carts,  clean  and  paint 
them  ;  arrange  the  house  for  winter  and  rough 
weather  ;  now  that  lights  have  to  be  carried  about 
the  bams  and  stables,  everything  should  be  fully 
insured,  and  a  good  responsible  company  selected 
to  insure  in  ,  fire-wood  should  be  prepared  and  put 
under  shelter,  and  that  general  family  peace-maker, 
dry  fuel,  generously  supplied  and  conveniently 
placed  for  use ;  where  coal  is  used,  a  bin  under 
cover,  with  an  opening  at  the  bottom  for  taking 
out  the  fuel  easily,  will  save  trouble  and  loss. 
Finally,  prepare  a  suitable  place  for  disposing  of  all 
household  waste  where  it  can  be  made  available  as  a 
fertilizer  and  all  risk  of  infection  from  it  be  avoided. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

Whatever  the  season  may  have  been,  this  month 
brings  work  to  a  close  over  a  wide  extent  of  coun¬ 
try.  The  orehardist  or  gardener  finds  himself  at 
the  closing  of  one  year,  and  already  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  another,  and  while  he  is  occupied  with  the 
sale,  or  the  proper  storing,  of  his  crops,  he  must, 
in  order  to  be  successful,  also  plan,  and  in  some 
things  prepare,  for  the  crops  of  the  coming  year. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Apples. — With  the  present  short  crop,  fruit  that 
in  years  of  abundance  would, not  be  thought  mar¬ 
ketable  will  sell,  and  should  be  sorted  with  this  in 
view,  and  put  up  in  the  best  possible  shape.  The 
rejected  fruit  can  go  into  cider,  which  is  better 
when  made  at  this  season,  because  the  process  of 
fermentation  goes  on  more  slowly. 

Fences  and  Oates  of  the  orchard  and  nursery 
should  be  in  good  order,  especially  at  this  season, 
when  a  stray  animal  may  do  serious  damage. 


Rabbits  can  do  much  harm  if  left  to  themselves. 
If  the  trees  are  few,  they  may  be  protected  by 
bands  of  lath  or  tarred  paper,  tied  on  with  fine 
wire.  Rabbits  have  a  great  distaste  for  meat,  and 
may  be.  kept  away  from  the  trees  by  smearing 
the  trunks  of  the  trecs'with  blood,  or  rubbing 
them  with  liver  or  other  refuse  meat.  A  small 
“  bounty  ”  on  rabbits  will  make  boys  active  with 
their  traps.  The  rabbit  is  at  its  best  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  a  fat  young  one  is  most  excellent. 

A  Mound  of  Forth  at  the  base  of  young  trees  will 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  support  to  the  tree 
against  the  winds  and  storms,  and  also  prevent 
mice  from  gnawing  the  trunks  and  killing  the  trees. 
The  mounds  should  be  18  or  20  inches  high,  and  of 
earth  free  from  weeds,  so  that  it  may  pack  firmly. 

Draining,  if  necessary,  should  be  done  before 
hard  freezing  weather.  Surface  water  should  not 
be  allowed  to  collect ;  a  few  furrows  in  the  right 
place  will  be  useful  in  carrying  off  the  water. 

Cions  may  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  when 
they  should  be  put  into  sawdust,  or,  in  its  absence, 
sand,  and  kept  in  a  cool  cellar.  Only  healthy, 
thrifty  trees  of  well-known  varieties  should  be  se¬ 
lected  from.  It  is  better  to  buy  than  to  use  poor  stock. 

Stocks  for  Root  Grafting—  The  grafting  is  done 
during  the  winter,  and  therefore  the  stocks  should 
be  in  a  handy  place.  The  stocks  are  taken  up  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  freezes,  assorted,  tied  in  bundles, 
and  put  in  boxes,  with  their  roots  well  covered  with 
soil,  and  placed  in  the  cellar,  ready  for  grafting. 

The  Keeping  of  Fruit  requires  a  uniform,  low 
temperature,  just  above  the  freezing  point.  Fruit, 
in  ripening,  gives  otf  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is 
deleterious,  hence  fruit  should  not  be  stored  in  the 
house  cellar,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Where  there  is 
no  other  place  for  the  fruit,  then  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  cellar  must  be  carefully  looked  to,  and 
if  an  opening  can  be  made  from  the  cellar  into  the 
chimney,  let  it  be  done.  Open  the  windows  of  the 
cellar  when  the  outside  temperature  will  allow. 

Detached  Cellars  should  be  provided  where  there 
is  much  fruit.  In  such,  ventilation  is  not  required, 
as  the  gas,  by  excluding  the  air,  retards  the  ripen¬ 
ing,  and,  in  fact,  tends  to  preserve  the  fruit. 

Labels. — Those  upon  the  trees  should  be  looked 
to.  The  old  style,  made  of  pine,  marked  with  a 
lead-pencil  while  a  coat  of  white-lead  is  still  fresh 
upon  them,  is  about  the  best.  Some  prefer  zinc 
strips  with  the  name  written  with  pencil.  Perhaps 
the  best,  most  durable  tree  label,  was  described 
and  figured  in  the  September  number. 

Seeds  of  Trees  for  spring  planting  are  best  preserved 
by  mixing  them  with  sand,  and  placing  the  boxes 
in  a  cool  and  dry  place,  where  there  are  no  mice. 

Manuring. — If  the  results  of  annual  cropping 
without  any  return  to  the  soil  could  be  seen  in  an 
orchard  as  quickly  as  in  a  corn  or  potato  field,  there 
would  be  fewer  melancholy  illustrations  of  the  fact 
in  unproductive  orchards.  What  manure  shall  be 
given  will  depend  upon  circumstances,  and  the 
subject  is  too  large  to  discuss  here.  Stable 
manure,  bone,  ashes,  green  crops — turned  under, 
not  taken  otf,  as  is  too  frequently  done — and  lime, 
are  all  of  great  value,  and  should  be  freely  used. 


'riie  Fruit  Garden. 

To  those  really  fond  of  gardening,  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  plants  is  one  of  its  greatest  pleasures.  Aside 
from  the  economy  of  raising  their  own  plants,  ahd 
the  certainty  of  having  these  true  to  name,  there  is 
a  vastly  greater  satisfaction  in  cultivating  plants 
they  have  started  from  the  beginning— almost  cre¬ 
ated— than  with  plants  purchased  already  grown. 
The  case  with  which  many  things  maybe  multiplied 
will  surprise  those  who  have  never  attempted  it. 
In  propagating,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  do  it  at 
the  right  time,  and  in  some  cases  the  operation 
must  be  begun  months  before  it  is  finished  For 
the  fruit  garden,  the  propagation  of  the  Currant, 
Gooseberry,  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  and  the  Grape, 
is  best  begun  in  the  fall.  The  very  simplest  is 

The  Propagation  of  the  Currant  and  Gooseberry, — 
The  material  used  is  the  pieces  removed  from  the 
bushes  at  the  time  of  pruning.  We  have  advised 
pruning  so  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  which  is  usually 


a  month  or  more  earlier,  though  many  put  it  off  un¬ 
til  now,  or  much  later.  In  pruning  the  Currant,  the 
aim  should  be  to  have  an  open  bush  ;  remove  alto¬ 
gether,  from  the  base,  those  stems  that  make  it  too 
crowded,  whether  young  or  old,  and  the  present 
year’s  growth  of  stem  should  be  shortened  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  one-third  or  one-lialf.  From  the  primings, 

Currant  Cuttings  are  made,  using  only  the  growth 
of  this  year  (told  by  its  much  lighter  color),  and 
cutting  it  into  six-inch  lengths.  In  localities  where 
the  ground  is  not  likely  to  freeze  hard  for  some 
weeks,  the  cuttings  may  be  planted  at  once,  other¬ 
wise  they  may  be  set  quite  close  together  in  boxes 
of  soil ;  the  soil  should  be  deep  enough  to  allow 
them  to  be  pushed  in  for  two-thirds  their  length. 
Place  the  boxes  in  the  cellar,  see  that  they  do  not 
get  very  dry  during  the  winter,  and  set  out  the  first 
thing  in  spring.  To  plant  now,  open  a  trench  with 
the  spade,  having  one  side  of  it  perpendicular,  and 
deep  enough  to  hold  the  cuttings,  leaving  an  inch 
above  the  surface.  Place  the  cuttings  4  inches 
apart,  and  carefully  till  iu  the  earth.  Success  largely 
depends  upon  having  the  soil  well  against  the  low¬ 
er  ends  of  the  cuttings,  aud  it  should  be  firmly 
pressed  down  here,  using  the  end  of  a  board  to 
gently,  but  firmly,  pound  it  down.  Cover  the  bed 
with  straw  or  hay,  and  leave  it  until  spring. 

Blackberry  and  Raspberry. — Both  are  supposed  to 
have  had  the  old  stems  cut  away  as  soon  as  the 
crop  was  oft'.  If  this  was  not  done  then,  do  it  now, 
and  tie  up  the  canes  for  the  winter.  Those  who 
cultivate  the  tender  raspberries  must  cover  them 
this  month.  The  canes  are  bent  down  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  row  by  one  man,  while  another  throws 
enough  earth  upon  them  to  hold  them  in  place  ;  in 
a  garden,  the  work  may  be  done  with  the  spade  or 
shovel,  covering  the  entire  length  of  stem  with  a 
few  inches  of  earth.  In  large  plantations,  the  cov¬ 
ering  is  done  with  a  plow,  and  very  rapidly. 

Propagating  the  Blackberry  and  Raspberry. — In 
small  gardens,  the  demand  for  plants  is  usually 
supplied  by  suckers,  which  come  up  from  the  old 
stools,  and  are  allowed  to  grow  for  the  purpose. 
Where  a  larger  quantity  are  needed,  they  may  be 
readily  raised  from  root-cuttings.  Roots  are  taken 
from  old  plants,  by  cutting  down  at  a  short  distance 
from  them  with  a  sharp  spade — they  can  lose  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  roots  without  injury — and  taking  up 
the  severed  roots.  Cut  up  these  into  pieces  two 
and  three  inches  long,  the  smaller  the  roots,  the 
longer  the  pieces,  and  place  them  in  boxes  of 
earth.  Put  in  a  layer  of  an  inch  of  earth, 
cover  this  with  cuttings,  then  another  layer  of 
earth,  and  so  on.  Place  the  box  in  the  cellar,  look¬ 
ing  to  it  occasionally  to  see  that  it  does  not  get  too' 
dry.  If  watering  Is  necessary,  do  not  make  mud  of 
the  soil,  the  object  being  to  keen  it  at  the  natural 
moisture.  On  the  large  scale,  the  box  of  roots  and 
earth  is  buried  in  a  place  where  no  water  will 
stand,  and  provision  made  for  drainage.  In  either 
case,  when  the  box  is  opened  in  the  spring,  the  cut¬ 
tings  will  be  found  to  have  callused,  and  with  buds, 
and  more  or  less  roots  will  have  formed.  The  cut¬ 
tings  are  then  to  be  set  out  in  the  open  ground. 

Grape-Vines. — Pruning  should  be  done  as  soonas 
the  leaves  fall.  Vines  set  this  spring  should  beat- 
one  or  two  shoots  next  year,  according  to  then- 
vigor.  Cut  such  vines  back  to  three  buds  or  so, 
leaving  one  or  two  extra  ones  io  provide  against 
accident.  Old  vines  should  be  pruned  according  to 
the  condition  of  each  vine.  Enough  buds  should 
be  left  to  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  shoots  to 
bear  the  leaves  and  fruit,  and  no  more,  as  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  those  buds  left  after  pruning 
represent  the  new  growth  for  the  next  year. 

Propagation  of  the  Grape. — The  cuttings  are  made- 
from  the  branches  pruned  off,  and  should  have  two- 
buds  at  least;  tie  them  in  bundles,  label,  and  cover 
with  earth  in  the  cellar.  The  Concords  and  many 
others  grow  readily  from  such  cuttings  planted  in 
the  open  ground  in  spring;  others  of  harder  wood, 
like  Delaware,  etc.,  do  not  grow  readily,  and  are 
raised  from  cuttings  of  a  single  eye,  in  propagating 
houses  ;  while  others  still,  like  Norton’s  Virginia, 
are  with  great  difficulty  propagated  from  cuttings 
at  all,  and  must  be  layered.  The  Delaware,  and 
others  like  it,  may  be  propagated  in  the  open  air 
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by  tying  the  cuttings  in  bundles,  and  puddling 
them  in  thin  mud  for  half  their  lower  length.  These 
are  to  be  set  in  a  cold-frame,  upside  down ,  fine  earth 
sprinkled  in  among  the  bundles,  and  earth  over  the 
cuttings  to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  When  it  be¬ 
gins  to  freeze,  the  frame  is  tilled  up  with  straw  or 
leaves,  and  covered  with  boards.  In  spring,  the 
boards  are  taken  off,  the  mulch  removed,  glass  put 
on,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  soon  cause  roots 
to  start,  when  the  cuttings  must  be  set  out. 

Strawberry  Beds  should  have  their  covering  put 
on  as  soon  as  the  ground  begins  to  freeze.  Use 
straw,  salt-hay,  marsh-hay,  or  leaves,  placing  it 
thickly  between  the  plants,  but  put  it  on  lightly 
directly  over  them,  as  too  much  smothers. 


Siitchen  and  Market  Gardeti. 

Do  now  whatever  the  weather  will  permit  to  aid 
in  the  hurry  of  spring.  So  soon  as  the  ground  is 
cleared  of  a  crop,  remove  the  rubbish,  manure  and 
plow.  It  is  best  to  not  barrow  after  plowing  at 
this  season,  but  leave  it  rough,  as  the  exposure  of 
the  ridged  surface  to  the  weather  makes  the  soil  of 
a  better  texture,  especially  if  at  all  clayey  and  heavy. 

Asparagus. — Cover  the  bed  with  a  coat  of  coarse 
manure.  If  not  already  dODe,  burn  the  tops,  as 
asparagus  as  a  weed  is  a  nuisance  to  be  avoided. 

Cold  Frames  are  not  for  growing  the  plants,  but 
for  protecting  them  in  a  dormant  state  through  the 
winter.  The  sashes  should  not  be  put  on  until 
freezing  weather  sets  in,  which,  in  the  latitude  of 
New  York,  is  generally  not  until  the  last  of  the 
month.  Where  the  temperature  is  above  freezing, 
and  the  sashes  are  on,  they  should  be  tilted  up,  that 
there  may  be  a  circulation  of  air  among  the  plants. 

Cellars  in  which  roots  are  stored  should  be  kept 
cool,  or  the  roots  will  shrivel  and  lose  their  fresh¬ 
ness.  Roots  keep  fresher  in  pits,  or  when  covered 
with  earth  in  the  cellar.  The  supply  for  present 
use  may  be  kept  in  barrels  or  boxes  of  sand  in  the 
house  cellar,  and  replenished  from  the  pits  as 
needed.  See  last  month’s  Notes  for  making  pits. 

Cabbages. — Leave  out  until  heavy  frosts,  and  the 
ground  is  about  to  freeze;  then  pull  and  place 
heads  down  in  rows,  and  cover  the  heads  with  a 
few  inches  of  earth.  Where  there  are  many,  a  plow 
may  be  used  in  covering  them.  Two  furrows  turned 
upon  the  heads  will  do  the  bulk  of  the  work,  and 
the  spade  and  hoe  will  finish  the  covering.  A  com¬ 
mon  method  in  family  gardens  is  to  dig  a  trench, 
where  water  will  not  stand,  a  little  deeper  than  the 
hight  of  the  cabbages.  Set  the  cabbages  in  the 
trench  close  together,  with  what  earth  adheres  to 
the  roots.  As  the  weather  gets  cold,  put  on  a  little 
straw,  and  when  winter  fairly  sets  in,  complete  the 
covering  to  several  inches  of  straw,  and  put  boards 
over  the  whole.  Soft  heads  thus  stored  will  be¬ 
come  hard  and  excellent  by  spring. 

Celery  should  be  stored  before  the  ground  freezes 
hard  ;  dig  a  trench  in  a  dry  place,  a  foot  or  so  wide, 
and  deep  enough  to  bring  the  tops  on  a  level  with 
the  soil.  Set  in  plants  closely,  side  by  side,  with  no 
earth  between.  After  the  trench  is  filled,  cover  at 
first  only  with  a  small  amount  of  straw,  and  add  to 
the  covering  as  the  cold  increases,  until  it  is  about  a 
foot  thick.  To  prevent  rain  from  entering,  boards 
may  be  put  over  the  straw  lengthwise  of  the  trench. 

Parsnips. — A  portion  for  present  use  may  be  dug 
and  stored  in  sand  in  the  cellar,  the  rest  can  remain 
in  the  ground,  as  freezing  not  only  does  not  injure, 
but  improves  them.  Others  may  be  dug  in  January. 

Parsley  may  be  grown  for  winter  use  by  boring 
numerous  holes  in  the  side  of  a  keg ;  a  crown  of 
parstey  is  put  at  each  hole,  the  roots  extending  in¬ 
side  the  keg,  which  is  gradually  filled  with  soil. 
The  tops  grow  out  of  the  holes.  The  keg  may  be 
placed  in  a  sunny  window,  and  when  properly  wa¬ 
tered,  makes  an  ornament  as  well  as  furnishes  a 
good  crop  of  parsley  when  green  things  are  scarce. 

Carrots  and  Beets.— Dig  before  they  have  been 
frozen,  aud  store  as  directed  for  other  roots. 

Turnips ,  being  less  injured  by  frosts  than  beets 
and  carrots,  may  be  left  until  the  last,  when  they 
must  be  dug  and  pitted,  or  put  in  the  cellar. 


I'Iowkv  tiarden  and  Lawn. 

The  lawn  should  go  into  winter  quarters  with  a 
long  coat  of  grass  ;  hence  late  mowing  is  not  ad¬ 
visable.  Only  the  most  finely  composted  manure 
should  be  applied  to  the  lawn.  So  great  is  the 
danger  of  weed  seeds  in  the  manure  that  we  prefer 
to  rely  upon  ashes,  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
similar  fertilizers,  as  the  sources  of  the  plant  food. 

Bulbs  that  arc  to  be  housed  for  the  winter  should 
be  taken  up  before  the  ground  freezes.  The  ear¬ 
lier  hardy  ones,  as  the  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
the  other  Dutch  bulbs  are  planted  the  better. 

Leaves.- — The  lawn  and  paths  should  be  raked 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  refuse  used  as 
a  litter  or  protection  for  tender  plants  ;  it  improves 
the  grounds,  and  furnishes  a  valuable  covering. 

Evergreens. — At  this  time  of  the  year  when  the 
flowers  and  deciduous  leaves  are  gone,  the  ever¬ 
greens  show  to  the  best  advantage.  A  diversity  of 
form  and  variety  in  shades  of  green  is  very  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  the  shrubs,  when  planting,  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  with  reference  to  winter  effect. 

Winter  Protection. — The  large  bundles  of  straw 
bound  tightly  about  half  hardy  shrubs  are  not  so 
common  now  as  formerly,  as  they  are  not  neces¬ 
sary.  A  few  evergreen  boughs  sufficient  to  break 
the  sharp  winds  and  to  afford  shade,  are  found  to 
answer  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
the  danger  of  smothering  the  plants  protected. 

New  Beds  and  Paths  may  be  laid  out,  and  much 
like  work  done  after  the  care  of  the  plants  is  ended. 

Weeds. — Any  large  weeds  found  in  the  lawn  should 
be  removed,  which  can  be  best  done  by  the  aid  of 
an  old  chisel  furnished  with  a  long  handle. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

Bulbs  may  be  grown  in  sand,  moss,  or  in  water ; 
but  rich  soil  in  pots  is  the  best  medium.  The  bulbs 
should  be  put  in  the  pots  at  once,  aud  placed  in 
a  dark,  cool  room  or  cellar  for  several  weeks  to 
form  good  strong  roots.  Water  if  needed. 

Plants  from  the  Garden  should  have  a  period  of 
rest,  with  very  little  water ;  those  to  be  forced,  as 
perennial  Candy-tuft,  Deutzia,  Dicentra,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  may  remain  in  a  cool  cellar  until  mid-winter. 

Watering. — This  is  an  important  part  of  success¬ 
ful  plant  culture.  The  pots  should  be  provided 
with  proper  drainage  by  putting  in  a  plenty  of 
broken  pieces  of  pots  or  oyster-shells.  A  good 
thorough  wetting  when  water  is  needed  is  better 
than  keeping  the  surface  moist  by  frequently  pour¬ 
ing  on  a  little  water.  With  good  drainage,  there  is 
but  little  risk  from  over-watering.  In  watering  in 
rooms,  use  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

Hanging  Baskets  should  be  hung  where  they  can 
have  an  abundance  of  light  and  sunshine,  and  not 
near  the  stove  or  over  a  register.  They  should  be 
turned  around  every  day  or  so,  if  the  light  comes 
mostly  from  one  side,  or  the  plants  grow  to  one  side. 

Climbers  add  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  green¬ 
house  or  window.  English  Ivy,  Tropaeolum,  Ger¬ 
man  or  Parlor  Ivy,  etc.,  are  useful  for  this  purpose. 

Annuals.— Sweet  Alyssum  and  Mignonette  should 
be  sown  in  succession  to  give  a  supply  for  cutting. 

Insects. — If  found  on  the  plants  in  the  house, 
they  should  be  destroyed  at  once  by  means  of  to¬ 
bacco  water  or  soap-suds.  An  old  tooth-brush  may 
be  used  on  hard-wooded  plants.  Crush  the  Mealy 
Bug  by  the  use  of  a  small  pointed  stick  of  soft  wood, 
or  give  it  a  drop  of  alcohol  from  a  small  brush. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  followin':  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Oct.  13 th, 
1879,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TIIK  NEW  YOUK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats 
2Rd’s  this  m’l.)i..5l>l,0n0  0,104,000  7.043,000  582,000  497,000  1,140,000 

27  (IV  last  m’lh .  .426,500  0,268,000  4,209,000  489,000  206,000  1,287,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 

28  d’s  t//fsm’li607.000  21,156, 000*1", 265,000*  851,000  152,000  2,OS7,000 

27  d’s  last  m’h485.0n0  19,130,000*  7. 124, 000*  601,000  14,000  1,835,000 
*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery. 

12.  Comparison  with  same  per  Uni  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats. 

28  davs  1879.. 561, 000  9,101,0011  7.043.000  582,000  497,000  1.146,000 
26  days  1878.. 462, 000  7,782,000  5,413,000  605,000  508,000  2,311,000 


Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 

28  days  1879.  . 607, 000  21,156,000  10,265,00  1  851.000  152,000  2,087,000 

27  days  1818  507,000  11,154,000  7,845,000  617.000  312,000  2,211,600 

3.  Exports  from  Neuj  York.  Jan.  1,  to  Oct.  10. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats.  Peas. 

Iibls.  bush.  bush,  bush.  hush.  bush.  hush. 

’79.2,611,000  51,473.004  28,815,0003.504.000  131,000  501,000  281,000 

’78.1,892,300  41,971,000  22,847,400 3,421,55:1 1,516,21 02,980,300315,200 
’77.1,105,200  10,662,600  19.981,250  1,632,300  803.250  157.000  190,800 

’76.1,517,090  20,121,369  14,215,477  816,174  39,392  460,481  470,830 

’75.1,442,211  20,631,499  10,700,680  154,510  225  104,323  240,832 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Halt. 

bush.  hush.  hush.  hush.  hush,  hush 

Oct.  14, ’79. .2,512,138  2,520,780  86,753  41,079  598,063  212,672 

Oct.  7, ’78..  1,763, 708  1,485,046  199,918  200,275  1,216,564  125,764 

CURRENT  \V II O I.ESA l.E  PRICKS. 


Sept.  15.  Oct.  14. 


Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stale  *4  00 

©  5  00 

45  10 

(&  6  25 

••  Super  lo  Extra  South'll. 

4  00 

©  6  75 

5  10 

(S  7  75 

Fxtra  Genesee . 

5  00 

©  6  25 

5  75 

@  7  00 

Stinerline  Western  . 

4  OD 

©  4  50 

5  10 

©  5  60 

'•  Extra  Western  . 

4  50 

®  S  50 

5  50 

@  9  00 

“  “  Minnesota . 

4  50 

@  8  00 

5  50 

@  9  00 

Rye  Flour,  Superfine _ 

3  25 

@  4  00 

3  75 

@  4  50 

Corn-M  kai . 

2  15 

(ft  2  75 

2  45 

@  3  25 

Oat  Meal,  $  bbl . 

8  50 

@  6  25 

4  00 

©  6  50 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

1  00 

@  1  17 

1  25 

©  1  48 

Red  ami  Amber . 

98 

@  1  16 

1  20 

(S  1  40 

Spring . 

80 

@  1  10 

1  15 

@  1  37 

Corn— Yellow  . 

49 

@  59 

53 

©  65 

White . 

49 

@  18 

58 

©  65 

Mixed .  . 

48 

©  49 

55 

@  57% 

Oats . 

32 

@  40 

37 

©  45 

Rye  .  . 

66 

@  70 

85 

©  88 

Baiii.e v  . 

80 

@  1  15 

80 

@  1  00 

Hay— Bale,  19  100  Iks  . 

45 

®  85 

45 

@  85 

Straw,  19  100  Iks . 

35 

@  05 

30 

@  65 

Cotton—  Middlings,  V  Ik  . 

12%®  12% 

10%@  10% 

Hot’S— Crop  ol  1879.  19  lb . 

28 

@  36 

28 

@  37 

1878,  $  ft . 

7 

@  IS 

7 

@  18 

olds,  $  Ik . 

3 

@  10 

4 

@  10 

I' bathers—  hive  Geese,  ill  Ik 

35 

@  47X 

35 

@  47  X 

Seed.— Clover,  West.  &  St.THlk 

0¥@  8 

7^©  8& 

•  •  Timothy,  iff  bushel  .... 

2  50 

®  - 

2  15 

@  2  35 

’ *  Flax,  iff  bushel . 

1  35 

@  1  40 

1  35 

@  1  37% 

I'ouacco.  Kentucky,  &c.,  ill  ft. 

2X@  12 

2  X®  12 

■ '  Seed  Leal,  lf<  it . 

5 

@  40 

5 

@  40 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  18  ft 

20 

@  42 

22 

@  45 

• '  Domestic,  pulled,  18  ft  . . 

18 

@  38 

22 

@  45 

•'  Calilornia . 

15 

®  30 

15 

@  33 

I’ali.ow,  18  Ik  . 

55f@  514 

.  5  6% 

Oil-Cake— 18  ton . 

27  00 

@27  50 

28  50 

@28  75 

Poke— Mess,  iff  barrel  . 

9  00 

@  9  20 

9  95 

@10  25 

Exlra  Prime,  i8  barrel. 

8  25 

@  8  50 

8  50 

@  9  00 

Beef— Extra  mess . 

11  50 

@12  00 

11  25 

@12  00 

La  up.  in  tres.  &  1  ibis,  18  100  ft 

6  07X@  6  55 

0  05 

@  6  85 

Butter— Stirte,  ?<  lk . 

6 

@  21 

12 

@  27 

• '  Western. poor  to  fey,  lb. 

6 

@  19 

10 

@  27 

Cheese..  .  ... 

3 

@  IX 

5 

@  12 

Eggs— Fresh,  IP  dozen . 

12 

@  17 

17 

@  19 

Poultry— Fowls,  ¥  ft . 

9 

©  15 

10 

®  13 

Chickens.  18  S> . 

9 

@  17 

10 

@  14 

*•  Roosters,  $  lb . 

5 

@  7 

5 

@  7 

Turkeys— 4R  lk . 

11 

@  15 

10 

@  13 

Geese,  ft  pair . . 

1  00 

@  2  00 

1  00 

@  1  50 

Ducks,  1ft  pair . 

40 

@  60 

40 

(S  50 

*i » . 

10 

@  12% 

10 

@  16 

Capons,  ?!  lb . 

18 

@  25 

18 

@  25 

Woodcock,?!  pair . 

75 

@  70 

50 

@  60 

Partridge,  18  pair . 

90 

@  1  25 

50 

@  1  00 

Snipe,  per  doz" . 

00 

@  2  00 

50 

@  1  50 

Pigeons.  $  doz . 

75 

@  1  75 

1  25 

@  2  37 X 

Grouse,  $pair . 

87X@  1  00 

75 

@  1  00 

Apples,  18  barrel . 

75 

@  2  25 

75 

@  1  75 

Pears,  18  hhl . 

1  00 

@  4  00 

1  50 

©  5  50 

$  crate . 

— 

©  — 

— 

@  - 

Quinces,  @  bbl . 

— 

@  — 

2  00 

@  5  00 

Grapes,  $  ft . 

2 

@  9 

3 

@  8 

?!  case .  ... 

3  00 

@  3  50 

3  00 

@  3  50 

Crab  Apples,  per  bbl . 

— 

®  - 

2  50 

©  3  00 

Plums,  $  bbl . . 

3  00 

©  8  00 

5  00 

@10  00 

Potatoes.  $  hhl . 

1  00 

@  1  25 

1  00 

@  1  25 

Sweet,  ?!  bbl . 

1  50 

©  2  75 

1  00 

@  2  00 

Turnips  hhl . 

40 

@  1  00 

75 

@  1  00 

Tomatoes,  &  box . 

15 

@  25 

25 

@  40 

Beans— 18  bushel . 

1  20 

@  2  00 

1  30 

@  1  75 

Teas— Canada,  in  bond.  $  bu 

.0 

@  — 

'<0 

@  - 

••  new,  green,  $  bag.. 

1  25 

@  2  00 

1  25 

@  1  75 

Corn,  Green  1ft  100 . 

25 

@  1  00 

35 

@  1  00 

Lima  Beans,  18  bag . 

1  00 

@  1  50 

1  00 

@  1  75 

String  Beans,  $  hag . 

50 

@  1  01) 

60 

@  1  00 

Broom-corn . 

214®  6  % 

‘2%@  6X 

Carrots,  18  100  hunches . 

75 

@  1  50 

1  00 

@  - 

Beets,  new,  18  100  hunches.. . 

1  00 

©  1  75 

75 

@  1  25 

Cabbages—?!  100 .  . 

1  50 

@  4  50 

1  75 

@  4  00 

Cauliflower,  ?t  doz . 

1  00 

@  5  00 

50 

@  3  00 

Onions—?!  hhl . 

1  25 

@  2  50 

1  50 

@  2  50 

Cranberriko,  per  bbl  . 

— 

@  — 

4  50 

@  6  50 

SQUASH,  ?!  bbl . 

60 

@  "5 

50 

@  75 

••  striped,  per  doz . 

1  00 

@  1  50 

— 

@  - 

Cucumbers,?!  100 . 

30 

@  1  12 

— 

@  - 

Watermelons,  ?!  100  . 

3  00 

@15  00 

— 

@  — 

Pumpkins,  ?t  lou  . 

— 

@  - 

2  00 

@  5  00 

Green  Peppers,  ?!  hhl . 

— 

@  - 

1  25 

@  2  00 

Muskmelons,?!  hhl . 

20 

@  1  25 

— 

®  - 

Egg  Plants,  ?!  100 . 

50 

@  1  25 

5  00 

@  8  00 

OKRA,  ?!  100 . 

10 

@  15 

12 

@  15 

Extraordinary  activity  in  Stocks,  Produce,  and  Mer¬ 
chandise,  and  resulting  in  very  decided  buoyancy  in 
prices  have  been  the  features  of  business,  of  most  in¬ 
terest  during  the  past  month.  At  the  Stock  Exchange, 
the  transactions  have  been  rapidly  increasing  in  volume, 
until  the  unprecedented  aggregate  of  3,262,000  shares 
was  reached  for  the  week  just  closed,  and  prices  have 
been  worked  up  materially  all  through  the  list  of  prop¬ 
erties,  recognized  in  the  calls  at  the  Board,  leaving  off 
more  or  less  unsettled,  through  local  manipulations  of 
values,  with  a  view  of  depression. . .  .In  the  Produce  and 
Merchandise  lines,  the  dealings  have  been  on  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  scale,  and  have  resulted  in  another  notable  rise 
in  values,  the  markets  generally  closing  quite  firmly,  with 
little  show  of  urgency  on  the  part  of  holders  to  place 
supplies  at  even  current  figures,— the  general  anticipa¬ 
tion  being  of  an  additional  improvement,  and,  in  most 
connections,  a  continuously  strong  range  of  quotations. 
The  business  in  Produce  and  Merchandise  has  been 
mainly  of  a  legitimate  character,  for  home  consumption, 
or  for  export,  though  speculation  has  been  also  quite 
brisk  in  a  few  leading  commodities.  In  Breadstuff’s,  the 
transactions  have  been  very  large  for  shipment,  home 
use,  and  on  speculative  account,  the  export  movement 
having  been  stimulated  by  the  reports  of  great  defic- 
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iencies  in  the  produce  of  the  crops  of  Western  Europe, 
and  the  activity  and  buoyancy  of  the  foreign  markets, 
which  have  likewise  contributed  to  quicken  and  strength¬ 
en  the  speculative  interest  here.  Wheat  has  been  ad- 
advancing  rapidly  in  the  home  and  foreign  markets, 
reaching  the  highest  point  as  we  write,  and  showing 
decided  firmness,  on  unusually  heavy  trading  for  prompt 
and  forward  delivery.  Corn  has  also  improved  sharply, 
winding  up  strong,  on  a  liberal  business,  as  well  for 
early,  as  for  forward  delivery.  Eye  has  been  ruling 
much  higher,  and  meeting  with  a  very  ready  sale,  chiefly 
to  export  buyers.  Oats  have  been  in  more  urgent  de¬ 
mand  and  much  dearer.  Barley  has  been  attracting 
more  attention,  and  has  been  quoted  towards  the  close 
steadier.  Flour  has  followed  Wheat  in  the  upward  move¬ 
ment,  and  has  shown  an  important  rise  for  the  month .... 
Provisions  have  been  ruling  higher,  though  variable, — 
hog  products  meeting  with  most  demand,  chiefly  from 
home  trade  sources.  Butter  and  Cheese  have  been 
quoted  up  several  cents  per  pound,  the  former  reacting 
considerably,  and  the  latter  also  weakening  a  little 
towards  the  close. . . .  Wool  has  been  in  brisk  request,  at 
higher  and  buoyant  prices,  the  market  closing  in  favor 
of  holders,  who  are  very  confident,  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
duced  and  comparatively  light  supplies  now  available  in 
the  leading  markets.... Tobacco  has  been  moderately 
active  within  the  previous  range _ Cotton  declined  se¬ 

riously  under  free  and  urgent  offerings,  and  unfavorable 
advices  from  England _ An  extraordinarily  active  busi¬ 

ness  has  occurred  in  Hops,  chiefly  for  shipment  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  home  crop  failed,  to  a  very  serious  ex¬ 
tent.  Prices  have  been  steadily  on  the  advance  The 
home  consumption  is  also  reviving. . .  .Metals  of  all  kinds 
have  been  rising  rapidly  in  price,  on  very  free  dealings. 

. .  .Hides,  and  Leather,  also,  much  dearer,  and  unusually 
active _ As  resulting  from  the  wonderful  revival  in  do¬ 

mestic  industries,  and  commercial  interests,  the  inquiry 
for  Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Groceries,  etc.,  in  the 
home  markets,  has  been  of  remarkable  magnitude  and 
urgency  at  hardening  prices.  .  .Altogether  the  month  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful,  satisfactory,  and  en 
couraging,  in  the  business  way,  which  we  have  ever  had 
occasion  to  review. 

New  1'ork  Lirc>$lock  Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 


WKKK  ENDING  7 leaves.  C'nwst.  Caines.  Sheep.  Su-lne 

Sept.  In  . 12,651  187  5,561  31,180  83,661 

Sept.  22 . 12.678  262  3,451  37,073  33,391 

Sept.  29 . 12,716  191  4.227  32,151  33,969 

Oct.  6  .  9,843  326  3,597  25,703  31,546 


'I'otal  for  4  IPeei-s.. 47,888  906  15,836  132,107  131,567 

io.forprev  4  IFee**S8,858  863  17,389  141,529  97,652 

Beenes.  Caws.  Caines.  Sheen.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week . 11,972 

« 1  o .  do.  last  Month  ..14 ,839 
do.  do.  prev's  Month  .12,822 

226  4,209  33.027 

216  4,317  35.382 

178  4,411  32,047 

32,892 

24.413 

19,3f)l 

The  prices  for  the  past  four 

w  eeks  were  as  follow 

s: 

WEEK  ENDING 

Bunge. 

Utrger  Sales. 

Aver. 

Sept.  Ir> . 

Sept.  22 . 

Sept.  29 . . . . 

Oct..  6  . 

.  8^®10J^C. 

.  8^@10gc 
.  6>:®10ge. 

6  @10Mc. 

9'4C. 

SX©  9J4c. 
site©  9j4c. 

8'A®  9%c. 

9  c. 
9  c. 
9  c. 
8&c. 

Beeves.— After  a  somewhat  uneventful  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  fore  part  of  tiie  month,  the  closing  week  was 
marked  by  a  surprising  and  disastrous  falling  off  in  the 
demand,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  prices.  With¬ 
out  any  life  or  activity  in  the  market,  holders  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  sell  any  of  their  stock,  and  impossible  to  sell  all. 
Wholesale  dealers  and  shippers  lost  heavily,  and  at  no 
:  previous  week  this  year  was  there  so  much  depression, 
or  so  little  desire  to  buy.  The  closing  prices  were  (i%@ 
724  c.  ip  lb.  for  Texans,  to  dress  55  lbs. ;  7!4@8c.  lb.  for 
Colorados  of  the  same  quality ;  poor  native  steers,  73<j@ 
S&c.,  to  dress  56  lbs.;  good  to  prime  steers  at  8%@9%c., 
to  dress  56  lbs.,  and  extra  at  10@10'.ic.,  to  dress  56®58c. 
per  100  —  Cows.— Common  cows  are  without  improve¬ 
ment,  the  lowest  price  known  in  this  market,  viz.,  $19, 
was  paid  this  month  for  a  milking  cow.  Good  milkers 
have  been  in  better  demand,  and  have  sold  freely  at  $45 

per  head.  Extra  cows  have  brought  $55  per  head _ 

Calves. — An  active  market  has  existed  for  good  veals, 
at  614c.  lb,,  live  weight.  Grass  calves  have  been  al¬ 
most  unsaleable  at  l%c.  $  lb.;  fed  calves  have  sold  at, 
and  poor  to  fair  veals  at.  4@6c.  Extra  sold  for 
6}£c.  B> —  Sheep  and  Lambs, — There  has  been 

a  good  demand  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  sheep,  especially 
for  heavy  sheep  fit  for  export;  for  such  stock  4x@5j^c. 
ip  lb.  has  been  paid,  and  prices  were  firm  a  the  close  at 
the  same  rates.  Common  sheep  liave-been  steady,  and 
closed  at  3%@4c.  <p  lb.  Lambs  were  higher  at  the  close 
of  our  report,  advancing  Jfc.  lb.  at  a  range  of  4A@ 

5%c.  ^  lb.,  all  live  weights _ Swine.— Live  hogs 

have  weakened  considerably,  and  without  sates,  are 
quoted  at  Z%@A%c.  $  lb. ;  light  pigs  are  quoted  at  4^c. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  dressed  hogs,  city  dressed 
are  in  fair  demand  at  5J4@5%c.  <p  lb. 

Prices  of  Feed. 


Bran,  per  ton . $16.00©$18.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00®  20.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  21.00®  23.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  per  ton. .  35.00®  40.00 

Cotton-seed-meal ,  per  ton . . . 26.00®  — 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  lb . 2®  3 


Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent  ),  per  lb .  9  ®9\ic. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  41  per  cent)  per  11) _  3  @3J4e. 

do.  do.  (potash  27>4  per  cent)  per  11)..  lK@ISfc. 

German  Potasli  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton.$15.00@18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potasli  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  2  @2gc. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4c.@4gc. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  lb .  4c.@4gc. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent)  per  ton . $40.00@45.00 

No.  l.Peruv.  GnanolO  p.  ct.  ammonia,  standard,  $  ton. .$50.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  $  ton,  cargo  It  56.00 

do  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.00  p.  c  .  65.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  ?!  ton . .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Kaw  Bone,. .  .55.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1,000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils)  per  1,000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  “A”  Brand,  (wheat)  ¥M, 000  lbs. 20.00 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton . 42.00 

do  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure .  do.  35.00 

Stockbridge  live  Manure,  per  ton  45.00 

“  Wheat  do  do  45.00 

“  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

“  Turnip  Manure,  per  ton .  50.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton .  33.00 

Baugh's  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  ton..  45.00 

Walton,  Whann  &  Co.'s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate. . . .  40.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 


HOW  TO  GET 

$21.50— for —  $1.50 

The  above  may  appear  sensational.  But  see  if  it 
is  not,  in  effect,  what  may  readily  be  done,  thus:  If 
twenty  persons  in  any  neighborhood  unite  and  con¬ 
tribute  $1.50  each,  the  Publishers  offer  not  only  to 
send  the  American  Agriculturist  to  each  of  the  club 
from  now  to  the  end  of  1880,  but  they  offer,  in  addi¬ 
tion ,  to  present  to  such  club  $20.00  worth  of 
any  of  the  845"  really  Valuable  Books  described 
last  month,  pages  412  to  415.  Now,  let  some  one 
of  the  club  be  named  as  Keeper  or  Librarian,  and 
let  these  $20.00  worth  of  books  circulate  around 
among  and  be  read  by  all  the  members  of  the  club, 
and  be  afterwards  kept  where  all  will  have  perma¬ 
nent  access  to  them  for  reference  or  re-reading. 

In  this  way  each  contributor  of  only  $1.50  will 
have  this  Journal  to  the  amount  of  $1.50,  and  in 
addition  the  full  use  of  the  $20  worth  of  books, 
and  a  permanent  ownership  in  them,  in  common 
with  others.  Practically  he  gets  the  permanent  use 
of  $21.50  for  his  $1.50. 

It  only  needs  some  enterprising  person,  or  two, 
or  three  of  them,  to  carry  this  into  practice  in 
every  neighborhood.  Those  who  do  it  will  be 
public  benefactors. 

IVote  First,  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  choice 
Books,  from  the  best  Publishers,  to  select  from. 
The  Books  may  be  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  or 
any  other.  See  the  List  on  pages  412  to  415  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  October  number. 

ZVote  Second,  that  30,  40,  or  even  100  persons 
may  join  in  such  an  enterprise ;  the  larger  the  num¬ 
ber,  the  greater  the  amount  each  will  secure.  (If 
100  persons  join,  there  will  be  $100.00  worth  of 
Books  for  each  to  draw  upon ;  and  the  same  for 
any  greater  number  or  smaller  number  down  to 
$10.  See  page  412,  first  column. 


A  magnificent  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

A  Valuable  COMPOUND  MICROSCOPE, 
A  Very  Choice  Selection  of  GOOD  BOOKS, 
A  Most  Excellent,  Reliable  WATCH, 

A  Very  Good  Salt  of  CLOTHES, 

A  Desirable  German  Student’s  LAMP, 

A  Variety  of  Best  Silver-Plated  WARE, 

A  Dairyman’s  PERFECT  MILK  PAIL, 
A  Great  Many  Things  for  CHILDREN, 
and 

A  Hundred  Other  GOOD  THINGS, 

are  easily  obtainable,  without  cash  outlay,  by  almost 
any  one — man,  woman,  or  child  even.  For  partic¬ 
ulars,  see  Premium  I.ist  in' Supplement  of  the 
October  American  Agriculturist.  Any  one  not  receiv¬ 
ing  it,  or  desiring  a  copy,  will  be  supplied  on  application. 


That  Long  Year. 

All  New  Subscribers  for  1880,  whose 
subscriptions  come  to  hand  prior  to  No¬ 
vember  5th,  will  receive  the  A  merican 
Agriculturist  for  November  and  De¬ 
cember  of  this  year  without  extra  charge. 

Those  received  on  and  after  November 
5th,  and  prior  to  December  1st,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  for  December  of  this  year 
without  extra  charge. 

The  above  applies  to  AH  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  from  whatever  source  received — 
including  Premium  Clubs. 

Those  too  distant  to  receive  this  num¬ 
ber  before  November  5th,  will  be  allowed 
10  days  after  its  reception  in  due  course 
of  mail,  to  take  advantage  of  the  above 
in  presenting  the  paper  to  their  friends. 

The  Remarkable  List  of 
Premiums, 

described  in  the  large  “  Supplement”  of  our  last 
issue  lias  attracted  wide  attention,  not  only  among 
our  readers,  but  from  the  press  of  the  country. 

The  Supplement  should  be  preserved  for  refer¬ 
ence  by  all  wlio  received  it,  as  a  descriptive  list  of 
good  Articles  and  choice  Books,  new  and  old, 
many  of  them  new,  and  all  useful. 

We  suggest  that  it  be  looked  over  again  careful¬ 
ly.  Note  especially  the  first  22  articles,  also  those 
numbered  28,  31,  35,  51,  53,  54,  60-3,  77,  79,  80,  81, 
92  to  115, 125  to  132, 159,  160,  176  to  184,  185* 
209,  212,  218,  219,  220,  248  to  258,  269,  274,  341-3, 
and  349-51.  There  is  hardly  a  family  in  the  whole 
country  that  does  not  desire  and  need  one  or  more 
of  these  articles  as  a  premium,  or  by  purchase. 

There  is  not  a  town  or  neighborhood  in  all  the 
country  where  one  or  more  persons  of  a  little  en¬ 
terprise,  may  not  secure  one,  two,  or  three  of  theae- 
excellent  premium  articles  without  money  outlay, 
and  at  the  same  time  confer  a  real  benefit  upon 
every  person  they  shall  gather  into  a  premium  list 
of  subscribers,  and  readers.  It  only  needs  the  will 
— the  determination— to  do  it,  and  it  will  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

THIS  MONTH  is  a  good  time  for  the  work.  Alt 
new  names  for  1880  are  eittered  at  once  to  receive  the 
paper  the  balance oflthis  year  without  extra  charge.  This 
applies  to  all  new  subscribers,  including  premium  lists. 

N.  R. — Premium  lists  containing  two  or  more 
names,  may  be  made  up  of  both  new  subscribers,  and: 
old  ones  renewing  for  another  year. 
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Reasons  for  Thanksgiving 


Omitting  the  many  mornl  reasons  that  prompt  a  hearty 
giving  of  Thanks,  let  ns  glance  at  a  few  of  the  material 
ones.  First  of  all  may  be  named  the  splendid  weather 
which  has  prevailed  all  over  the  country.  Up  to  this 
writing,  October  15,  the  tenderest  out-door  plants  have 
been  scarcely  nipped  in  this  latitude,  and  killing  frosts 
have  occurred  in  only  very  limited  localities.  Every 
day's  freedom  from  such  frosts  during  the  first  part  of 
September  was  worth  at  least  a  million  dollars  to  the 
com  crop.  The  continued  genial  weather  for  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  first  half  of  October,  not  only  ma 
tured  all  the  summer  crops,  and  extended  the  good 
pasture  season,  but  it  has  also  greatly  facilitated  the 
putting  in  of  a  large  area  of  winter  grain,  and  the  finish¬ 
ing  up  of  the  summer  and  autumn  work  upon  the  farm. 
Taking  the  country  together,  the  weather  has  been  just 
what  the  united  wishes  and  wisdom  of  the  great  agri¬ 
cultural  class  would  have  asked for  ! 

The  terrible  war  we  passed  through,  which  led  to 
the  financial  depression  and  disasters  of  the  five  years 
past  and  the  load  of  debt,  was  greatly  prolonged  if  not 
doubled  and  more,  by  the  active  sympathy  of  Great 
Britain  and,  in  a  measure,  of  other  western  nations  of 
Europe— where  some  classes  would  have  rejoiced  at 
the  downfall  of  republican  institutions  in  the  New 
World.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  Providence  had  inter¬ 
posed  in  our  behalf,  when  wfi  recall  the  fact  that  for 
three  years  past  our  country  has  been  blessed  with  won 
derful  crops,  while  the  failure  of  them  abroad  has 
opened  a  market  for  our  immense  surplus  ?  Aud  this 
year,  when  we  needed  just  such  help  to  aid  in  the  trying 
ordeal  of  returning  to  a  sound  currency,  we  have  the 
climax  of  great  crops  and  unprecedented  foreign  demand. 


Last  month  we  wrote  of  the  great  increase  of  exports, 
and  the  inflowing  tide  of  Gold  to  pay  for  them.  The 
current  has  scarcely  lessened.  From  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  10th 
the  imports  of  specie  amounted  to  $44,294,979,  of 
which  $41,538,895  have  arrived  since  Aug.  1st  Of  this 
amount,  $12,826,800  came  from  Great  Britain ;  $24,255,903 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe;  $4,406,186  from  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,— the  whole  sum  being  only  a 
part  of  the  balance  to  our  credit,  after  deducting  our  im 
ports,  our  payment  of  foreign  indebtedness,  aud  for 
Bonds  returned  home.— Look  a  moment  at  the  following 
two  lines  from  our  mafrket  reports,  in  which  we  have  re¬ 
duced  the  flour  to  its  equivalent  of  wheat.  The  first 
line  shows  the  exports  from  New  York  City  alone,  from 
Jan.  1  to  Oct  10;  and  the  second  line  the  average  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  same  place  during  the  three  years  1875, 
1876.  and  1877,  the  last  (1677)  being  the  beginning  of  our 
greatly  increased  exports.  . 

Exports  from  New  Yo/i:  January  1  to  Oc'ober  10. 
Bushels  of  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye. 

S, 504,000 


1S79 . 64,518,000 

1815-7,  Average. .  .2o.91’.G57 
Difference _ 10,665,343 


Corn. 

28,815,000 

14.906.136 


531,395 

2,969/»5 


13,318,804 

Increase  about.  .170  per  cent.  9 ‘i  per  cent.  556  per  cent. 

And  now  ns  to  the  prices— the  returns  received.  In 
writing  of  onr  great  Bairy  interests  last  month,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  onr  sympathy  with  those  who  were  suffering 
on  account  of  the  unremuuerative  returns,  we  offered 
the  encouragement  that  the  then  state  of  things  would 
not,  long  continue.  The  improvement  has  come  sooner, 
or  at  least  much  more  rapidly,  than  we  dared  to  predict, 
or  even  hope  for.  As  compared  with  the  August  prices, 
Cheese  has  advanced  over  100  per  cent,  thus  doubling  its 
selling  value,  and  Butter  has  gone  up  60  to  70  per  cent. 
The  following  figures  from  onr  market  reports,  which 
give  a  wide  range  of  wholesale  prices  for  the  various 
grades,  will  show  the  advance  in  some  leading  products : 

August  11.  October  15. 
Flour,  Superfine  to  Extra  Stale.  .$3.80®  $4.75  $5.10@$6.25 

Flour,  Superfine  Western. .  3.30®  4.15  5.10®  5.60 

Wheat,  all  kinds  of  White .  1.00®  1.15  1.29®  1.52 

Wheat,  Spring .  75@  1.03  1.19@  1.41 

Rye .  63®  67  85@  88 

Corn,  mixed . 44®  46  55®  57 

Wool,  Domestic  Fleece .  18@  40  22®  46 

Pork,  Mess,  per  barrel; .  8.75®  9.29  9.95@10.25 

Lard,  per  TOO  lbs, <, . . . :  5.70@  6.20  6.05®  6.85 

Butter,  State,  per"  lb .  5®  17  12®  27 

Butter,  Western  poor  to  fancy...  5®  17  10®  27 

Cheese .  . . .  2@  5>$  5®  12 

Is  not  this  last  table  alone  a  sufficient  cause  for  thanks¬ 
giving  on  the  part  of  the  great  class  of  producers  ?  But 


every  kind  of  business  is  active.  Our  space  being  limit¬ 
ed,  wo  close  with  the  words  of  the  gentleman  who  has 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  in  onr  markets  daily,  and 
has  made  up  our  reports  during  all  that  time :  “  Alto¬ 
gether  the  past  month  lias  been  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  satisfactory,  and  encouraging  in  the  business 
way.  which  we  have  ever  had  occasion  to  review.” 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  ine'uding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti- 
j  cles  aud  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  arc  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
i  these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
j  German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
j  by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
j  friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
I  own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
'  find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Can  We  Recommend  Them  ?— Several  have 
written  to  the  Editor  concerning  the  articles  offered  on 
the  Premium  List,  asking  if  we  can  recommend  this,  or 
know  that  to  be  good,  etc.  To  answer  these  and  to  an¬ 
ticipate  similar  inquiries,  we  would  say,  that  we  know 
that  every  article  offered  as  a  Premium  was  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  had  a  thorough  examination  by  one 
or  more  of  the  firm  :  and  we  are  sure  that  there  is  not  a 
single  article  there  that  is  not  the  best  of  its  kind,  and 
if  one  wishes  such  an  article  he  need  not  fear  its  quality. 

Messrs.  Hooker’s  Grapes.— Many  who  were  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  at 
Rochester,  in  September  last,  visited  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  H.  E  Hooker  &  Co.,  especially  to  see  his  grape¬ 
vines.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  specimen  vineyard 
in  which  the  viues  were  so  carefully  trained,  or  which 
could  show  such  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit.  The  vines 
were  trained  with  horizontal  arms  and  upright  canes, 
and  so  successfully  that  there  was  rarely  a  blank.  To 
prevent  injury  by  birds,  wasps,  etc.,  Mr.  Hooker  ran 
a  piece  of  mosquito  netting  or  similar  fabric  along 
the  trellis  on  both  sides,  and  as  in  this  method  of 
training,  the  fruit  is  restricted  to  a  narrow  space,  a  large 
vineyard  could  be  protected  in  this  manner  with  little 
expense.  Wo  saw  here  the  original  vine  of  the  Brighton 
grape,  a  marvel  of  fruitfulness.  This  variety,  to  our 
taste,  ranks  among  the  very  best  of  our  native  grapes. 
There  were  several  good  judges  present  at  the  time, 
some  of  whom  regarded  the  Brighton  as  preferable  to 
the  Delaware— an  opinion  in  which  we  can  concur. 

Ashton’s  Salt— Premiums.— In  addition  to  the 
regular  premiums  at  the  Dairy  Fair  to  he  held  next 
month,  Messrs.  Francis  D.  Moulton  &  Co.,  agents  in 
this  country,  for  Ashton’s  Factory  Filled  Salt,  offer  $500 
in  premiums  to  be  awarded  in  sums  of  $50,  $75,  and 
$100,  for  butter  and  cheese  salted  with  Ashton's  salt. 

Tree  Planting  Laws  of  Iowa.— It  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  said  hereafter  that  fanners  bear  all  the  burdens  of 
taxation,  and  have  none  of  the  emoluments  derived  from 
public  expenditures.  The  exemptions  from  taxation 
claimed  in  Iowa  under  the  Tree  Planting  Law  the  present 
year,  as  returned  by  the  State  Auditor,  amount  to 
$5,949,730,  upon  which  the  tax  is  estimated  to  be 
$178,492.  This  &aving  in  payments  of  taxes  and  the 
possession  of  the  fruit  trees,  together  with  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  property  resulting  therefrom,  amount  in  the 
whole  to  a  respectable  bonus.  As  the  exemption  amounts 
to  $100  for  each  acre  of  orchard  planted,  it  follows  that 
there  have  been  nearly  60,000  acres  of  fruit  trees  planted; 
lmt  18  counties  in  the  State  fail  to  make  claims,  aud  3 
counties  claim  over  $200,000  each;  a  remarkable  report. 

“Worm”  for  a  Name.— “M.  G.  S.,”  Volcano, 
W.  Va.  Yonrspecimcn  is  the  well  known  “  White  Grub,” 
the  larva  state,  not  of  a  moth,  hut  of  a  beetle,  the  common 
May-Beetle,  or  , Tune-bug,  Dor-bug,  etc.,  the  brown  beetle 
that,  attracted  by  light,  enters  the  house,  and  bounces 
about  the  ceiling  and  wall  so  noisily.  The  Grub  and  its 
work  have  been  frequently  described  by  us ;  It  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  feeder,  eating  not  only  geraniums  and  potatoes,  as  in 
your  case,  but  everything  from  the  roots  of  grass,  to  those 
of  young  trees.  No  remedy  thus  far  known,  hut  to  kill , 
whenever  met  with ;  in  the  grub  state  when  plowing,  in 
the  beetle  state  when  it  appears.  When  a  plant  wilts, 
look  at  the  root  and  a  Grub  will  usually  be  found. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


We  do  not  often  get  out  of 
patience,  but  wo  are  driven 
almost  to  the  extremity  of 
good  nature  when,  after  all 
we  have  said  about  stock 
speculations,  there  still 
come  letters,  often  several  a 
day,  asking  either  if  some 
particular  circular  does  not 
present  an  exception  to  out¬ 
general  remarks,  or  stating 
tliewholocaseasif  itwerea 
perfect  novelty,  and  asking 
onr  opinion  of  the  scheme. 
Many  letters  ask  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  parties 
sending  out  the  circulars,  or 
publishing  the  attractive  ad¬ 
vertisements,  etc.  Now,  let 
us  say  just  once  more  our 
say  on  this  snbjecf,  and  we 
hope  our  readers  will  accept 
it  as  final,  for  we  are  really  tired  of  going  over  the  same 
ground  again  and  again.  We  have  answered  scores  of 
letters  by  mail,  in  order  to  avoid  saying  anything  more 
in  print,  but  yet  they  come,  and  keep  coming.  Please 
attend!  Individuals  and  firms,  by  attractive  circulars 
and  advertisements,  show  how  by  small  investments 
large  sums  may  be  made.  They  show  this  by  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  figures,  and  “  figures” — it  is  proverbial — “  won’t 
lie.”  The  usual  proposition  is  to  send  the  parties  cer¬ 
tain  sums,  which  said  parties  will  use  in  speculating  in 
the  Stock  Market.  There  is  a  plausible  attempt  to  show 
by  figures  how  a  certain  sum  must  make  a  large  profit  if 
invested  in  “puts  and  calls,”  “special  privileges,” and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  Most  of  our  letters  inquire  as  to  the 
money  responsibility  of  the  advertisers,  and  ask  if  they 
will  do  as  they  agree.  So  far  as  our  inquiries  go,  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  appear  to  have  abnndant  capital,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises,  if  so  much  money  is  to  he  made, 
why  they  do  not  make  it  themselves.  Whether  they  will 
do  as  they  agree,  we  can  not  say,  but  know  nothing  to 
the  contrary,  as,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  they  do  not 
“  agree  ”  to  do  much  besides  receive  the  money.  Now, 
to  answer  all  letters,  for  we  are  through  with  writing  in¬ 
dividual  replies,  we  would  say,  that  no  business  man  in 
New  York  City  would  be  known  to  be  concerned  in  the 
speculations.  His  credit  would  be  gone  at  once.  No 
clerk,  cashier,  teller,  book-keeper,  or  any  other  in  bank, 
insurance  company,  mercantile  firm,  or  whatever  place 
of  trust,  would  have  it  known  tiiat  he  was  engaged  in 
“  Wall  St.  Speculations,”  as  he  is  well  aware  that  his  place 
would  be  taken  from  him  at  once.  This  is  the  esteem  in 
which  such  matters  arc  held  by  the  solid  men  of  business. 
Now,  if  our  readers  think  that  they  know  belter  than  the 
substantial  merchants  and  bankers,  with  abundant  op¬ 
portunities  to  know  all  about  Wall  St.  and  its  ways,  let 
them  act  upon  their  knowledge.  We  have  for  years  ad¬ 
vised  leaving  such  schemes  to  those  who  can  afford  to 
invest  in  them.  If  they  will  acquire  their  knowledge 
through  personal  experience,  let  them  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.  No  doubt  many  readers  think  we  devote  too 
much  space  to  this  matter.  Could  they  see  the  number 
of  letters  that  come  to  us,  and  the  earnestness  of  the 
writers,  they  would  think  we  were  right  in  attempting  to 
save  hundreds  from  venturing  their  hard  earnings  in  such 
schemes. . .  .Although  there  has  long  been  a  law 

PROHIBITING  THE  USE  OF  THE  MAILS 

by  lottery  dealers,  it  has  been  for  the  mosjt  part  a  dead 
letter,  and  though  some  were  at  first  deterred,  circulars, 
tickets,  and  the  rest  have  been  carried  by  the  mails  as 
freely  as  ever.  Recently  Postmasters  have  had  “  a  rul¬ 
ing”  from  Headquarters  at  Washington,  which,  if  gen¬ 
erally  observed,  must  practically  break  up  the  lottery 
business — until  some  method  is  devised  to  get  around,  or 
over,  or  under  il.  Perhaps  this  may  make  papers  which 

ADVERTISE  LOTTERY  SCHEMES, 

in  face  of  the  fact  of  their  illegal  character,  a  little  cau¬ 
tious.  and  the  uncertainly  of  the  business,  if  no  higher 
motive,  may  induce  them  to  exclude  such  notices  from 
their  columns. .  .Among  the  many  swindles  that  aro  In¬ 
tended  espocially  for  the  “benefit”  of  farmers  is 
“the  vitativk  compound,” 
whicli  came  to  us  some  time  ago,  with  the  most  remark¬ 
able  claims.  It  is  sold  by  one  Bingham,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  claimed  to  be  patented  by  one  Waugaman.  Wc 
sliaH  presently  show  this  name  is  not  the  only  gammon 
that  there  is  about  it.  It  is  sold  in  boxes,  holding  about 
two  ounces,  for  $1,  and  cheap  at  that  when  we  consider 
what  it  is  claimed  it  will  do.  Wc  aro  told  that  the  stuff 

“  IS  PURELY  CHEMICAL  IN  ITS  CHARACTER 
and  effects,  containing,- in  a  condensed  form,  those  ingre¬ 
dients  so  generally  deficient  in  the  soil  [we  should  liopo 
they  might  be  1]  and  yet  so  essential  to  the  immediate 
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and  certain  germination  of  the  seed,  and  the  vigorous 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  plant.” — All  sorts  of  claims, 
“more  vigorous  and  rapid  growth,”  etc,  etc.,  are  made, 
but  the  claim  that  struck  us  mostreads :  “Itis  applied  di¬ 
rectly  te  tlie  seed,  and  not  scattered  broadcast,  as  many 
fertilizers  are.”  It  is  said  that  Liebig  once  predicted 
the  time  when  the  manure  for  a  whole  field  could  be 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  but  here  we  don’t  manure  the 
field  at  all.  We  go  to  headquarters,  and 

MANURE  THE  SEED. 

just  as  the  boy  Franklin  proposed  that  his  father  say 
Grace  over  the  whole  barrel  of  pork.  Then,  so  very  “  vi¬ 
tative  ”  is  the  stuff,  that  we  learn  that  it  will  not  only 
protect  the  seed,  but  “  the  shoot,  against  wire-worms, 
and  grubs.”  So  powerful  the  stuff  that  we  wonder  any 
box  could  hold  it.  We,  with  proper  care,  laid  the  box 
aside  for  further  examination,  and,  impossible  as  it  may 
seem,  it  was  actually  forgotten.  But  this  compound  was 
so  “vitative”  that  it  turned  up  in  North  Carolina,  and 
our  friend,  Prof.  A.  R.  LeDoux,  the  State  Chemist,  made 
it  show  its  "purely  chemical”  “character”  in  the 
“  twinkling  of  a  gally-pot.”  This  “  Vitative  Compound,” 
according  to  Prof.  LeDoux,  contains 

NOT  ONE  FERTILIZING  INGREDIENT, 
but  is  a  miserable  mixture  of  Sugar  of  Lead  and  White 
Vitriol !— Acetate  of  Lead  and  Sulphate  of  Zinc! — and 
the  wonderful  Wa-gammon,  who  is  said  to  have  patented 
it,  didn’t  know  enough  about  chemical  compounds  to  be 
aware  that  these  two  salts  would  decompose  one  another, 
so  that,  practically,  tlie  seed  would  be  wetted  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Acetate  of  Zinc!  The  stnff  cost  about  4  cents,  and 
sold  for  a  dollar,  which  might  be  called  a  “  living  profit.” 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
has  done  a  very  good  tiling  in  exposing  this  humbug, 
and  we  thank  it  for  the  analysis  of  the  “  Vitative  Com¬ 
pound.” _ But  the  science  of  humbng,  like  other  sci¬ 

ence,  knows  no  country— it  belongs  to  the  world.  The 
fanners  over  tlie  border  in  Canada  are  not  neglected.  We 
have  a  handbill  which  sets  forth 

ANOTHER  SPECIAL  HUMBUG  FOR  FARMERS. 

Geo.  A.  Kay— he  has  patented,  and  he  will  sell  to  farm¬ 
ers  for  $5  the  inestimable  right  to  make  their  own  ma¬ 
nure — not  only  that,  but  they  can  make  it  in  “  fifteen  new 
and  most  economical  ways  known.”  For  his  money  tlie 
farmer  gets  tables  (not  vege-tables,  we  fear,)  by  which 
he  can  "  at  once  tell  to  a  pound  of  each  element  which  he 
has  cropped  from  his  soil,  and  will  know  to  a  pound 
what  elements  to  add  back,”  which  is  something  won¬ 
derful.  A  correspondent  writes  that  the  whole  affair 
consists  in  adding  Lime  and  Potash  to  a  compost  heap. 
The  funny  thing  about  it  is  that  the  chap  claims  that 

NO  ONE  CAN  USE  POTASH  WITHOUT  HIS  PERMIT, 

and  our  friend  asks  us  if  he  would  run  any  risk  in  using 
Potash  without  paying  for  the  right  to  do  so.  Perhaps  this 
Kay  has  control  of  wood-ashes  also!  We  are  quite  sure 
there  is  no  patent  thatcan  prevent  the  use  of  anything  you 
please  on  your  land.  At  most,  this  Kay  only  claims  to 
have  patented  his  “  inscriptions,”  whatever  they  may  be. 

_ We  have  a  brand  new  humbug — not  precisely  a  “  new 

species,”  as  a  naturalist  would  say,  but  a  “well-marked 
variety.”  We  will  call  it 

THE  BOARDING-HOUSE  DODGE, 
a  variety  of  the  “  Hotel  Dodge,”  but  more  pleasing  than 
that,  as  people  don't  make  themselves  unpleasant  by  dy¬ 
ing,  but  merely  go  away.  Thus  writes  F.  B.  Wickizer, 
of  Great  Bend  Village,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.,  unto  Mr. 
B.,  of  a  town  in  Indiana : 

“  I  have  not  heard  from  you  since  you  left  in  April.  I 
found  your  address  on  a  paper  in  your  tilings.  If  you 
want  the  watches  and  jewelry  you  left  with  me  I  can  send 
them  by  mail  if  you  will  send  me  the  $1.50  you  owe  me 
for  board,  and  25  cents  for  postage  or,  I  will  send  them  by 
express  if  you  send  me  the  $1.50  only.  I  could  have  sold 
4  of  your  watches  for  twenty  Dollars  each  to  a  fellow  who 
went  away  last  week.  [Go  West,  young  man  !  go  West!!] 
Please  send  the  money  for  the  things  as  soon  as  possible 
or  I  shall  be  oblige  to  sell  some  of  thorn  for  pay. 

Very  Truly  F.  B.  Wickizer 

P.  S.  We  have  23  boarders  here,  some  are  city  people.” 

That  last  touch  shows  “  a  grace  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
art.”  “We  have  23  boarders  ’’—you  don’t  say  so !  Yet 
even  this  didn’t  cover  tlie  hook.  Wickizer  must  feel 
very  much  disgusted  to  learn  that  he  fished  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  as  his  correspondent  happened  to  be  a  boy 
who  “  has  never  been  out  of  his  native  State,”  he  may  say 
that  “the  minnows  stole  his  bait.”  Boy  that  he  is,  he 
reads  Lhe  American,  Agriculturist,  and  with  proper  indig¬ 
nation,  he  denounces  Wickizer’s  statement 

“  AS  SIMPLY  A  FALSEHOOD,” 

and  "  sends  it  to  us  (you)  as  a  humbug.”  He  truly  says : 
"If  I  owed  him  $1  .50,  and  he  had  the  jewelry  of  mine, 
what  would  he  care  where  I  were  ?  He  wouldn’t  take 

the  time  and  expense  to  hunt  me  up.” _ Oh!  Master 

Charlie,  if  older  heads  but  had  your  wisdom— the  wisdom 
to  look  beyond  the  bait,  and  see  the  hook— the  hardest 
kind  of  common  sense  to  see  things  as  they  are,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  us  to  warn  people  against  hum¬ 


bugs.  Our  friend  Charlie  is  in  luck.  Besides  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  all  those  watches  and  jewelry  by  pay¬ 
ing  liis  old  board  bill,  he  has  a  chance  of  getting  rich. 

“THE  ROYAL  POPULAR  MONTHLY  GIFT  SOIREES” 

sends  him  a  batch  of  tickets,  10  of  them,  which  he  has 
only  to  sell,  and  remit  $5,  and  they  will  send  him  one 
ticket  in  a  drawing  “  in  which  every  ticket  will  win  a 
Prize.”  Mr.  “  Soirees,”  it  is  one  comfort  to  know  that 

your  jig  will  soon  be  up.  No  more  Post-office  for  you _ 

In  medical  matters,  there  has  been  nothing  new  for  a 
long,  long  time.  Tlie  most  frequent  in  this  line  are  the 
“Formula,”  or  “Free  Recipe”  chaps.  These  quacks 
pretend  to  have  either  been  missionaries  themselves,  or 
to  have  had  their  recipes,  for  either 

CONSUMPTION  OR  NERVOUS  DEBILITY 

“placed  in  their  hands  by  a  missionary,”  and  thus  get 
their  advertisements  in  the  columns  of  the  religious  pa¬ 
pers.  We  must  make  for  the  100th  (more  or  less)  time,  a 
general  answer  to  the  inquiries  that  we  can  not  answer 
separately,  that  all  but  one  of  these  “  Free  Recipes  ”  that 
we  have  examined,  call  for  articles  which  have  no 
existence.  The  names  are  a  mere  jargon,  and  have  no 
more  real  meaning  than  “Hydrofoetidygumbo.”  Tlie 
circulars  state  that  the  drugs  are  very  rare,  or  do  not 
keep  well,  and  that  the  advertiser  has  a  stock  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  to  sell  at  cost— the  cost  being  $3  to  $5.  It  is  all  a 
miserable  humbugging  dodge,  and  all  the  worse  because 
played  under  the  cover  of  the  missionary  cause. 


Harvard  and  Arboriculture. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  our  older  Universi¬ 
ties  are  somewhat  behind  the  age,  and  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  tlie  present  time.  Harvard  is  certainly 
not  open  to  this  charge,  for  besides  other  indications  of 
a  progressive  spirit  in  its  management,  it  lias  recently 
established  a  Professorship  of  Arboriculture,  which  is,  if 
we  mistake  not,  the  first  in  any  academic  institution  in 
the  country.  The  fund  left  by  the  late  James  Arnold,  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  having  been  transferred  by  its 
Trustees  to  Harvard,  “The  James  Arnold  Professorship 
of  Arboriculture  in  HarvardUniversity”  has  been  founded, 
and  its  chair  has  been  filled  by  choosing  Mr.  Charles  S. 
.Sargent  to  the  Professorship.  We  do  not  see  how  a  dif¬ 
ferent  selection  could  have  been  made,  as  another  so 
well  qualified  for  the  position,  by  natural  tastes,  or  by 
acquired  knowledge,  could  hardly  be  found.  Prof.  Sar¬ 
gent  has  heretofore  been  connected  with  Harvard  as 
Director  of  the  Arboretum  and  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 
While  the  new  arrangement  leaves  him  in  full  control  of 
the  Arboretum,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  deprives  tlie 
Garden  of  his  services.  In  the  few  years  that  he  has  held 
the  directorship  of  the  Garden,  the  improvemqnt  there  lias 
been  strongly  marked,  and  whatever  may  be  its  future, 
the  work  already  done  by  him  in  bringing  the  Garden 
into  shape  must  have  a  permanent  value.  While  the 
work  thus  far  done  at  the  Arboretum  of  Harvard  has  been 
preparatory,  yet  as  a  center  of  arboriculture,  it  has  al¬ 
ready  had  a  marked  effect  upon  tree  planting  and  tree 
culture  in  Massachusetts.  But  such  influences  are  not 
bounded  by  State  lines,  whatever  is  done  in  one  State  be¬ 
ing  useful  in  every  other:  hence  the  founding  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  Arboretum  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
merely  local  interest,  but  its  experiences  and  teachings 
are  of  great  value  to  tree-planters  throughout  tlie  coun¬ 
try.  But  few,  other  than  those  who  know  of  tlie  interior 
workings  of  such  an  establishment  as  this  Arboretum, 
are  aware  of  its  far-reaching  influence,  or  of  the  vast  cor¬ 
respondence  required  of  its  Director,  to  answer  letters 
from  abroad  as  well  as  from  inquirers  at  home.  With 
such  a  center  as  this,  and  under  tlie  competent  control  of 
Professor  Sargent,  Harvard  is  exerting  an  educational 
influence  which  will  be  felt  far  beyond  its  academic  halls, 
and  this  will,  in  time,  prove  that,  in  providing  a  fund 
for  the  promotion  of  Arboriculture,  James  Arnold,  the 
New  Bedford  merchant,  “bnilded  better  than  he  knew.” 

A  Dictionary— Useful  and  Cheap.— People 
who  have  no  other  books,  want  a  Dictionary,  and  the  fact 
of  this  general  want,  has  induced  certain  rogues  to  use  the 
Dictionary  as  a  swindling  medium.  From  tlie  nature  of 
the  case,  a  Dictionary  can  not  be  reduced  below  a  cer¬ 
tain  size,  and  have  it  retain  its  usefulness.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  smaller  works  of  this  kind,  is  the  “  American 
Popular  Dictionary,”  which,  fora  dollar,  gives,  besides 
the  Dictionary  proper,  a  large  number  of  treatises  and 
tables  most  useful  for  reference  to  every  individual. 

The  Beating  of  Eggs  is  a  simple  matter,  for 
one  can  do  it  with  a  fork,  or  with  a  bundle  of  small  twigs. 
Small  as  tlie  operation  seems  to  be,  the  amount  of  inven¬ 
tive  talent  that  has  been  expended  upon  still  further  sim- 
plifiying  it,  is  really  astonishing.  A  few  years  ago  we 
had  the  curiosity  to  look  up  and  bring  together  the  vari¬ 
ous  egg-beaters,  and  the  result  was  an  accumulation  of 
machines  that  was  surprising.  In  egg-beating,  as  in 
other  such  matters,  there  are  certain  essentials,  and  these 


we  found  to  be  combined  very  completely  in  the  “  Dover 
(Boston,  Mass.,)  Egg-Beater” — a  beater  hard  to  beat. 

Preserving  Celery  in  Winter.— “J.  L.  L.” 

and  others.  Though  wegive  each  yearin  the  “Notes  about 
Work”  brief  seasonable  directions  for  putting  away 
Celery  for  the  winter,  it  would  appear  that  many  do  not 
look  there,  but  finding  no  special  article  on  tlie  subject, 
write  to  us  concerning  it.  It  would  be  well  in  all  such 
cases  to  consult  the  “  Notes,”  r.ot  only  of  the  current 
month,  but  for  one  or  two  earlier  numbers.  As  to  Celery 
—nothing  is  easier  than  to  keep  it  for  the  winter. — Heat 
and  hard  freezing  are  to  be  avoided,  either  will  cause  de¬ 
cay.  Dig  a  trench  in  a  place  where  water  will  drain  oft', 
a  foot  wide,  and  deep  enougti  to  take  in  the  whole  length 
of  the  celery.  When  there  is  danger  of  freezing  weather 
— moderate  frosts  do  not  hurt  it — take  up  the  celery  and 
set  it  up  in  the  trench,  putting  in  the  plants  as  close  as 
they  will  stand,  with  no  earth  between,  and  put  on  a 
light  covering  of  straw  or  leaves.  As  the  cold  increases,’ 
add  more  covering,  and  when  winter  has  fairly  set  in, 
increase  the  covering  to  about  a  foot ;  and  put  over  boards 
lengthwise,  to  shed  rain.  Celery  thus  stored  may  be  got 
at  when  wanted,  and  if  water  does  not  get  into  the 
trenches  will  keep  well  until  the  spring  months.  If  one 
has  a  cool  cellar,  celery  may  be  kept  in  that.  Take  any 
old  boards  and  knock  together  long  narrow  boxes  9 
inches  or  so  wide,  and  of  a  bight  a  little  less  than  that 
of  the  plants,  and  as  long  as  may  be  convenient;  place 
these  boxes  in  the  cellar,  and  put  an  incii  or  two  of 
soil  in  the  bottom  of  each;  set  the  celery  in  them 
the  same  as  in  the  trenches,  and  if  to  stand  side  by 
side  do  not  put  them  nearer  than  9  inches.  The  object  is 
to  avoid  a  solid  mass  of  celery,  which  will  heat  and  decay. 
If  the  cellar  has  an  earth  bottom,  the  boxes  may  be  re¬ 
placed  by  board  trenches,  the  boards  held  up  by  stakes 
driven  in  the  cellar  bottom,  and  a  passage-way  between 
them.  Keep  as  cool  as  possible  without  freezing. 

A  Wonderful  Eiquid.— Two  ounces  of  a  clear, 
colorless  liquid  in  a  bottle,  for  which  we  paid  10  cents. 
Had  we  needed  a  pound,  it  could  have  been  bought  for 
30  cents.  Forty  years  ago,  we  saw  the  same  liquid  sold 
for  $3  an  ounce  1  But  that  is  not  the  most  wonderfnl 
thing  about  it.  A  stick  of  Sulphur,  solid,  brittle,  and 
light  yellow,  as  every  one  knows  roll  Brimstone  to  be.  A 
stick  of  Charcoal,  solid,  brittle,  and  black— and  as  unlike 
Sulphur  as  can  well  be.  By  proper  treatment,  this  Sul¬ 
phur  and  Charcoal  were  brought  together,  united,  and 
made  to  form  this  clear,  bright  liquid  I  Can  there  be  any¬ 
thing  more  wonderfnl  than  this  f  Tlie  Sulphur  lias  lost 
its  yellow,  the  Charcoal  its  black,  the  solid  form  of  both 
has  disappeared,  and  here  we  have  a  liquid,  and  so  vola- 
atile  that  it  appears  to  not  like  being  a  liquid,  but  is 
ready  to  pass  off  into  vapor  at  a  slight  provocation. 
What  greater  marvel  than  this  ?  What  of  the  wonders  of 
chemistry  can  be  more  striking?  None,  save  it  be  the 
water,  the  salt,  the  wood,  the— well,  the  everything 
aronnd  us.  But  to  the  liquid,  which  is  known  as  Bist/l-. 
pkide  of  Carbon.  If  Charcoal,  which  is  Carbon,  is  burned 
in  the  air,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  Carbon, 
to  form  Carbonic  Acid,  ordinarily  an  invisible  gas,  but 
which  can  be,  though  with  great  difficulty,  condensed  in¬ 
to  a  liquid  and  a  solid.  If,  instead  of  burning  Carbon 
(Charcoal)  in  the  air,  we  burn  it  in  the  vapor  of  Sulphur, 
— a  tiling  readily  done — the  Sulphur  and  Carbon  unite, 
but  in  this  case,  the  product  in  passing  through  a  proper 
cooling  tube,  will  appear  as  a  liquid,  the  liquid  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Bisulphide  of  Carbon— and  a  very  peculiar  liquid 
it  is.  If  one  tries  to  mix  it  with  water,  he  will  find  that 
the  two  separate  as  readily  as  oil  and  water,  and  the  Bi¬ 
sulphide,  being  nearly  one-fourth  heavier,  goes  to  the 
bottom  ;  but  with  Alcohol  and  Ether  itmixes  readily.  It 
is  very  volatile,  evaporating  readily  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  it.  would  be  very  difficult  to  keep,  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  mix  with  water,  and  that  a  layer  of 
water  on  its  surface  prevents  it  from  evaporating.  Its 
odor  is  exceedingly  disagreeable.  When  heated,  it  boils 
at  about  115°.  It  burns  readily,  with  a  bluish  flame,  and 
with  the  odor  of  Sulphurous  Acid,  with  which  all  who 
have  lighted  Sulphur  matches  are  familiar.  The  remark¬ 
able  reduction  in  price  already  mentioned,  would  indicate 
that  there  has  been  an  increased  demand,  and  Us  manu¬ 
facture  on  a  large  scale.  At  the  period  of  high  price  re¬ 
ferred  to,  it  was  known  only  as  a  chemical  curiosity. 
Now  it  is  made  by  the  ton.  This  increased  demand  is 
due  to  its  remarkable  solvent  properties.  The  Bisulphide 
is  the  best  solvent  for  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha, 
and  it  is  largely  used  in  the  manufactures  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles.  It  dissolves  Sulphur,  Phosphorous,  various  Res¬ 
ins,  etc.,  and  is  used  in  various  processes  in  the  arts. 
One  use  is  in  tlie  extraction  of  various  oils  ;  the  Bi¬ 
sulphide  readily  dissolves  both  volatile  and  fixed  oils, 
and  in  many  cases  affords  the  most  ready  method  of  ex¬ 
tracting  these  from  leaves,  nuts,  etc.,  tlie  Bisulphide  be¬ 
ing  evaporated.  Our  story  of  a  stick  of  Charcoal  and  a  roll 
of  Sulphur  is  already  too  long,  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  they  may  produce  a  truly  wonderful  liquid. 
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Plants  and  Plant  Food.— Some  plants  are  sur¬ 
face  feeders,  i.  e..  their  roots  are  short,  usually  small,  and 
numerous,  and  only  penetrate  the  upper  portions  of  the 
soil,  ns  in  the  case  of  the  onion,  turnip,  and  the  cereals, 
though  the  latter  are  perhaps  medium,  rather  than  shal¬ 
low  feeders.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  crops  must  de¬ 
rive  their  nourishment  from  that  portion  of  the  soil  which 
their  roots  penetrate,  and  are  therefore  surface  exhaust- 
in".  On  the  other  hand,  clover,  lucerne,  and  the  long 
roots,  as  carrots,  parsnips,  etc.,  are  deep  feeders,  and  ex¬ 
haustive  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  soil.  These  facts 
have  a  direct  hearing  on  the  succession  of  crops,  and  the 
application  of  fertilizers.  If  a  fertilizer  is  applied  to  the 
land,  it  tends  downward,  and  its  descent  depends  upon 
the  solubility  of  the  substance  and  the  porosity  of  the 
soil.  To  have,  therefore,  the  least  loss  and  the  quickest 
returns,  a  surface  feeding  crop  is  the  one  to  which  to 
apply  the  fertilizer,  and  this  crop  should  be  followed  by 
a  deeper  feeder  the  next  season,  which  will  bring  the 
sinking  food  to  the  surface  again.  It  is  in  this  capacity 
that  the  clover  crop  is  so  valuable  in  a  rotation.  It  is  a 
great  point  to  keep  the  plant-food  within  the  reach  of  the 
roots  of  the  plant,  and  it  can  be  best  done  by  applying  it 
to  a  surface  feeding  crop,  and  follow  it  up  (down  rather) 
by  a  deep  feeder,  the  roots  of  which  penetrate  far  down. 

Brick  making  on  the  Hudson  River.— 

Those  who  fear  that  the  disappearance  of  timber  will 
cause  a  want  of  building  material,  may  be  reassured 
when  they  learn  the  great  extent  of  the  brick  manufacture 
on  the  clayey  banks  of  the  Hudson  River.  In  travelling 
from  New  York  to  Albany  along  the  River,  one  may 
count  over  150  yards,  each  of  which  is  now  making  from 
20  tp  110  thousand  bricks  per  day.  In  1878,  3,226,120,000 
bricks  were  made,  and  3,652  men  employed,  at  an  average 
of  $1.25  per  day.  so  that  each  man  produced  about  1,000,- 
000  of  bricks.  Haverstraw  is  the  center  of  the  industry, 
and  40  yards,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  on  the  river,  are 
worked  in  the  vicinity.  Labor-saving  machinery  of  the 
best  kind  is  now  used,  and  the  smallest  yards  employ 
these  machines  for  molding  and  pressing  the  brick. 

mulleins.— “  What,  more  stately  plants  for  the  ‘  wild 
garden  ’  can  be  found  than  our  common  Mulleins  ?”  is 
the  highly  commendatory  question  asked  in  one  of 
the  leading  English  gardening  journals.  “The  Great 
American  Velvet  Plant .”  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
lovers  of  the  beautiful,  across  the  water,  while  with  us  it 
is  ranke  I  only  as  a  weed.  They  call  it  noble,  with  its 
“sturdy  spike  of  yellow  flowers  above  a  wealth  of  bold 
foliage,  all  enrapt  in  a  thick  coating  of  grey,  felted  hairs.” 
We  call  it  a  coarse,  stiff,  ungainly  intruder,  unworthy  the 
room  which  it  too  often  occupies.  This  is  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  fact  that  the  commonness  of  a  plant,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  grown,  affects  the  esteem 
in  which  it  is  held.  Our  common  Poke  Root  is  highly 
valued  in  Europe,  and  it  is  really  a  most  stately  and  beau¬ 
tiful  plant,  which  would  be  valued  here  were  it  costly. 

Sulpliatc  of  Iron  for  Grape  mildew.— Dr. 

A.  W.  Saxe,  of  South  Clara,  Cal.,  has  reported  to  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  effect  that  he  has 
made  a  thorough  trial  of  Copperas  (Sulphate  of  Iron)  as 
a  remedy  for  grape  mildew  and  grape  rot,  with  marked 
success.  A  solution  of  Copperas,  four  pounds  to  five 
gallons  of  water,  is  made,  and  applied  to  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  vine,  they  being  previously  scraped  to 
remove  all  loose  and  dead  bark.  The  matter  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  grape-growers  troubled  with  the  mildew. 

North  Carolina  Experimental  Station.— 

Dr.  A.  R.  LeDoux,  Chemist,  in  charge  of  this  Station,  has 
just  sent  out  a  Report  of  the  investigations  for  the  past 
year.  The  examinations  of  seeds  as  to  their  purity  has 
revealed  some  striking  mixtures  ;  the  Dodder  seed,  for 
example,  making  up  a  good  part  of  some  Clover  seed. 
The  treatment  of  the  Velvet  grass  (Holcus  lanatus).  show¬ 
ing  that  this  generally  considered  worthless  grass  is  of 
merit  as  a  renovater  of  worn-out  lands  in  the  Southern 
States,  has  already  been  noticed  by  us,  and  is  of  real 
value.  An  analysis  of  the  Cow-pea  of  the  Southern  Slates 
supplies  what  has  long  been  needed,  and  gives  informa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  found  nowhere  else.  The  last  third  of 
the  Report  is  devoted  to  the  analyses  of  fertilizers,  which 
has  done  much  to  free  the  market  of  worthless  brands, 
and  raise  the  best  fertilizers  to  their  proper  place.  This 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  Experiment  Station  is  perhaps 
that  in  which  its  utility  is  more  directly  manifest  than 
In  any  other;  for  it  must  have  already  saved  large  sums 
to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  and  will  save  still  more  in  the 
fliture.  North  Carolina  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  position  she  has  taken  in  agricultural  matters, 
and  may  already  be  cited  as  an  example  to  other  States. 
It  would  be  of  untold  benefit  if  every  intelligent  farmer 
In  the  State  could  have  this  Report  and  study  its  teachings. 

International  Dairymen’s  Convention.— 

A  Convention  of  Dairymen  is  to  he  held  December  9th,  in 
connection  with  the  International  Dairy  Fair.  The  rea¬ 


sons  for  this  meeting  are  stated  in  the  following  call: 
“  The  indications  from  every  part  of  the  country  point  to 
the  great  necessity  for  the  combined  effort  of  all  persons 
interested  in  dairy  cattle,  to  collect  and  disseminate  au¬ 
thenticated  records  of  the  yields  of  dairy  cows,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  with  far  greater  precision,  intelligence,  and 
method  than  it  is  now  possible  to  do,  improve  and  fix  in 
our  various  breeds  of  cattle  higher  and  more  persistent 
milking  qualities,  and  the  ability  to  transmit  those  good 
qualities  to  their  offspring.  To  accomplish  this  purpose, 
we,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  meet  in  Convention  at  the 
American  Institute,  in  New  York  City,  December  9th,  at 
12  o’clock  m.,  and  organize  an  association  for  testing  and 
recording  the  yields  of  dairy  cows.”  This  call  is  signed 
by  a  number  of  the  leading  dairymen  of  the  country. 

Agricultural  Depression.— The  British  “Roy¬ 
al  Commission  on  Agricultural  Depression  ”  has  agreed 
upon  the  following  heads  of  inquiry :  (1),  Condition  of 
farms  ;  (2),  of  farmers  ;  (3),  of  laborers ;  (4),  la^id  laws ; 
(5),  land  tenure;  (6),  agricultural  education;  (7),  condi¬ 
tion  of  estates;  (S),  agricultural  statistics  ;  (0),  returns  of 
exports  and  imports;  (10),  foreign  importations.  Full 
and  accurate  answers  to  the  many  questions  which  fall 
under  the  various  heads,  will  he  of  great  value  to  others 
besides  those  living  in  Great  Britain.  Under  the  last  di¬ 
vision,  “  the  cost  of  the  article  at  the  American  port,  the 
freight,  the  profits  made  by  the  several  middlemen,”  etc., 
will  be  of  direct  interest  to  us, producers, exporters, and  all. 

Tea  Culture  iu  the  II.  S.— Some  of  the  daily 
papers  have  been  very  fast  to  accuse  the  present  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  with  an  attempt  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  the  Tea-plant  into  this  country,  and  to  treat  it 
as  a  subject  for  ridicule.  These  papers  have  been,  as 
they  often  are  in  all  matters  relating  to  agriculture,  very 
wide  of  vhe  mark.  In  the  first  place,  whatever  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  done  in  the  way  of  encourag¬ 
ing  Tea-culture  in  this  country,  was  done  long  before  the 
unfortunate  appointment  of  Le  Due,  and  in  whatever  of 
blame  or  ridicule  attaches  to  the  matter  he  has  no  share, 
excepting  so  far  as  he  attempted  to  claim  the  honor 
or  prestige  of  originating  the  idea.  But  is  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  Tea  in  the  U.  S.  a  proper  subject  for  blame 
or  for  ridicule?  The  editors  of  these  papers  think 
that  it  is.  Men  who  have  devoted  years  of  thought  and 
experiment  to  the  subject  think  very  differently.  As  an 
indication  that  the  subject  is  of  no  trivial  character,  but 
is  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  the  N.  Y.  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  invited  Mr.  William  Saunders,  the  long-time 
Superintendent  of  the  Gardens  at  the  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  to  address  them  on  Tea  Culture  in  the  U.  S.,  which 
he  did  on  Oct.  7th  last.  Mr.  Saunders,  who  has  held  his 
present  position  in  the  Dept,  from  its  first  organization, 
has  been  interested  in  Tea  culture  for  many  years.  Hav¬ 
ing  established  the  fact  that  the  plant  was  quite  hardy  at 
Washington,  and  of  course  in  all  localities  south  of  that, 
he  set  about  utilizing  this  knowledge.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  he  did  not  at  once  undertake  to  get  up  a 
“Great  United  States  Consolidated  Home-grown  Tea 
Company — Limited” — with  an  astonishing  array  of  fig-i 
nres  and  wonderful  profits — on  paper.  But  he  did  try  lo 
show  that  every  family  south  of  a  certain  line,  expending 
annually  from  $5  upwards  for  tea,  could  save  these  sums 
by  growing  their  own  tea;  the  light  labor  of  picking  the 
leaves,  and  of  drying  them,  being  done  by  the  members 
of  the  family.  Believing  that  there  W'as  much  unneces¬ 
sary  manipulation  about,  the  Chinese  methods  of  prepar¬ 
ing  tea,  Mr.  Saunders  has  not  hesitated  to  say  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  in  time  American  ingenuity  applied  to  this 
will  greatly  simplify  the  curing  of  the  leaf,  and  that  ulti¬ 
mately  it  may  become  a  regular  crop.  We  think'  that 
whatever  of  credit  is  due  for  the  introduction  of  tea  into 
this  country,  belongs  mainly  to  Mr.  S.;  that  lie  has  seen 
the  importance  of  a  gradual  rather  than  a  spasmodic 
growth  of  the  industry,  and  wo  regard  the  whole  matter 
as  one  worthy  of  judicious  encouragement  rather  than— 
what  is  too  often  seen— ill-considered  ridicule. 

Early  and  Gate  Sowing;  of  Wheat.—  Prof. 
Thorne,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  has  been  carrying 
on  some  experiments  with  the  early  and  late  sowing  of 
wheat.  The  early  sowings.  Sept.  9  and  16,  were  injured 
by  the  Hessian  Fly.  The  third  sowing,  Sept.  23,  proved 
the  best — 36  bushels  per  acre— and  the  two  later  sowings, 
Sept.  30  and  Oct.  7,  were  32  and  26  bushels,  a  very  rapid 
decrease.  This  single  set.  of  experiments,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  would  indicate  that  neither  the  early  nor  late  sow¬ 
ing  is  best,  but  the  medium  between  them — late  enough 
to  escape  the  greatest  ravages  of  the  fly,  and  not  so  late 
that  a  poor  start  is  made  before  winter  sets  in. 

The  Western  N.  V.  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty’s  Fair. — Feeling  that  the  State  of  N.  Y.  was  too 
large  for  its  agriculture  to  be  adequately  represented  at 
one  Fair,  a  number  of  farmers  and  others  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  formed  a  Society,  and  for  several  years 
past  have  held  an  exhibition.  This  year  the  show  was 


at  Rochester,  and  on  the  same  date  with  the  meeting  of 
the  Am.  Pomologies!  Society.  The  Fair  was  held  at  the 
Trotting  Park,  grounds  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose. 
Our  visit  was  on  a  miserably  drizzly  day,  when  every¬ 
thing  was  wet  and  uncomfortable;  still  we  could  see 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  exhibition  compared  favorably 
with  those  held  by  the  State  Society,  and  we  learn  that, 
in  spite  of  several  unfavorable  days,  it  was  on  the  whole 
a  success.  A  look  about  the  grounds  at  this  and  some 
other  fairs  this  fall,  suggests  the  thought  that  our  fairs 
are  quite  too  much  the  mediums  of  enterprising  shop¬ 
keepers.  If  John  Jones  transfers  the  contents  of  his 
dry-goods  shop,  and  Wm.  Robinson  carries  his  stock  of 
hats  and  caps  to  the  Fair,  it  may  be  very  well  to  make 
known  the  shops  of  Jones  and  Robinson,  but  we  fail  to 
see  how  it  helps  the  agriculture  of  Western  N.  Y.  It 
would  seem  that  the  time  had  come  fora  proper  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  objects  of  our  fairs,  and  for  the  managers- 
to  see  if  they  can  not  be  conducted  more  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  benefit  of  farmers  than  they  are  at  present.  Size 
is  not  always  a  mark  of  excellence.  Our  remarks  are  mere¬ 
ly  suggested  by.  but  do  not  especially  apply  to  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Fair,  which,  in  common  with  many  others, 
was  faulty  in  this  respect,  but  ns  a  whole,  most  creditable. 

“ Mr.,”  or  “Esq.,”  or  0.— To  “Inquirer,”  so 
far  as  we  have  observed,  the  present  custom  in  good  so¬ 
ciety  favors  the  use  of  the  prefix  “  Sir .,”  instead  of  the 
suffix  “ Esq ..”  when  directing  a  letter  to  any  gentleman 
whose  official  position  does  not  call  for  the  Esq.  While 
it  is  a  mark  of  respect  to  use  one  or  the  other  of  these, 
it  would  be  decidedly  preferable,  if  all  would  adopt  the 
Friends’  style,  and  omit  any  additions  to  the  plain 
names,  in  addressing  letters  by  mail  to  one  not  clearly 
entitled  to  the  “Prof.,”  or  “Dr.,”- or  “Hon.,”  etc.,  be¬ 
cause  all  such  additions,  unless  written  very  plainly,  are 
likely  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  real  name,  and  thus  ren¬ 
der  the  actual  address  less  plain  and  conspicuous. 

Colored  Cheese. — Common  sense  has  at  last  tri¬ 
umphed  in  the  matter  of  coloring  cheese.  Dairymen 
used  to  insist  that  consumers  would  have  colored  cheese, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  this  was  all  a  mistake.  The 
extent  of  the  mistake  may  be  seen  by  the  quotations  of 
the  latest  Liverpool  markets,  very  choice  colored  cheese 
35  to  38  shillings  per  112  lbs.,  choice  white  cheese  36  to 
38  shillings.  This  fixes  it  on  a  subsiantial  basis. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socie¬ 
ty.-!’  his  Society  can  now  well  be  called  venerable,  for 
it  celebrated  its  Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  on  Sept. 
12th  last.  The  celebration  was  rather  exclusive,  so  far 
-astgiving  any  notice  of  it  goes.  The  occasion  was  ap¬ 
propriately  marked  by  an  address  by  the  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  one  of  its  founders,  a  long  time  its  President, 
and  now,  even  at  his  advanced  ago,  one  of  its  most,  active 
members.  Col.  Wilder’s  address,  though  prepared  dur¬ 
ing  a  season  of  bodily  prostration,  shows  no  mental  de¬ 
cline,  but  is  a  remarkably  clear  sketch  of  the  first  half- 
century  of  a  Society,  the  influence  of  which  has  been 
national  quite  as  much  as  local.  It  is  enough  to  wish 
that,  the  second  half  century  of  the  Society  may  equal  in 
usefulness  that  which  has  now  just  closed.  It  is  an  In¬ 
stitution  of  which  not  only  Boston  and  Massachusetts, 
but  the  country  may  be  proud,  ns  its  influence  for  good 
has  known  no  local  limits,  but  has  been  felt  throughout 
the  country,  if  not  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Self-Binders.— -Wire  for  binding  sheaves  by  bind¬ 
ing-machines,  was  first  used  in  1874.  when  50  tons  were 
consumed.  In  1875.  340  tons  were  required  ;  in  1876, 
2,800  tons  ;  in  1877.  6,500  tons  ;  in  1878.  14.000  tons,  and  a 
much  larger  amount,  of  which  we  have  no  returns,  was 
used  the  past  season.  This  shows  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
practice  of  this  method  of  securing  the  bundles  of  grain. 
Fora  time,  a  serious  Objection  arose  to  this  binding,  on 
account  of  the  bits  of  wire  that,  despite  all  care,  would 
often  get  into  the  threshers,  and  if  they  did  not  injure 
the  machines,  they  would  appear  in  fine  pieces  in  the 
grain.  An  ingenious  inventor  has  provided  a  series  of 
permanent  magnets  which  attract  these  iron  bits  from 
the  grain  passing  over  them,  and  withdraw  them. 

Building;  loc-Honses,- As  this  is  the  season 
for  preparing  for  a  stock  of  ice,  and  providing  a  place  to 
pnt  it  in,  it  may  be  suggested  that  to  every  ice-house,  a 
cold-house  for  storing  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
should  be  attached.  Various  methods  are  used  in  the 
construction  of  these,  but  it  may  be  left  safely  to  the 
.  skill  of  those  who  know' precisely  what  is  required  to  sup¬ 
ply  these  wants.  Thole  that  have  not  this  knowledge 
will  find  many  hints  for  their  information  in  previous 
numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  in  nearly  every 
year  about  this  season,  and  doubtless  in  good  season 
hereafter.  The  chief  rules  in  building  successful  ice¬ 
houses  are,  to  have  a  good  non-conducting  wall ;  dry 
packing,  well  pressed  down;  solid  ice  closely  packed; 
perfect  drainage  with  air-tight  foundations  :  ample  ven¬ 
tilation  at  the  top.  Store  the  ice  in  dry  cold  weather. 
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Horse-racing  and  Side-shows  at  Fairs.— 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  our  stated  contrib¬ 
utor  only  expresses  his  own  personal  “  view  of  the  case  ” 
iu  what  he  says  on  page  459.  The  stand  always  taken  by 
this  journal  against  all  efforts  to  level  down,  or  “  bolster 
up,”  an  agricultural  exhibition  by  introducing  horse- 
racing,  or  any  questionable  side-shows,  is  well  known. 
The  largest,  and  financially  the  most  successful,  County 
Fair  we  have  attended  this  year  was  more  of  a  horse 
racing  exhibition  than  an  agricultural  fair,  by  far— and, 
generally,  more  than  ever  before,  the  largest  attention 
and  the  highest  premiums  are  bestowed  upon  a  few  fast 
trotters.  Shall  this  go  on  until  the  agricultural  part  of 
such  “  fairs  ”  ceaces  to  be  of  any  importance  whatever  f 
The  question  is  one  of  grave  importance,  and  needs  the 
caroful  thought  and  the  thorough  discussions  of  the 
wisest  heads,  who  look  beyond  mere  immediate  success. 

Poland-Chluas  In  Australia.— The  D.  M. 

Magie  Company,  Oxford,  O.,  inform  us  that  they  have 
sent  these  swine,  also  called  “  the  Magie,”  to  Australia, 
and  that  the  gentleman  who  received  them  reports  that 
they  took  the  three  highest  premiums  at  the  great  Metro¬ 
politan  Exhibition  of  New  South  Wales.  He  also  writes 
“  such  grand  swine  ”  as  those  sent  him  “  were  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  in  Australia.”  This  breed  is  one  of  established 
value,  and  is  becoming  widely  known. 

Tlie  New  Jersey  State  Fair.— This  year’s  Fair 
was  regarded  as  the  most  successful  ever  held  by  the 
prosperous  N.  J.  Society.  Our  visit  was  not  on  “  tho 
biggest  day,”  not  caring  for  the  “  Agricultural  Horse 
Trot,”  though  we  must  agree  with  those  who  advocate  it, 
that  it  does  draw  the  people,  and  fill  the  treasury.  A  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  on  the  grounds  was  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  which  was  the  large,  well-filled  “  tent  on  the  hill,” 
under  the  superintendency  of  our  good  friend,  P.T.  Quinn. 
That  this  is  a  remarkable  season  for  pears,  was  shown  by 
the  long  tables  loaded  with  this  fruit,  the  favorite  Bartlett 
leading  in  quantity,  with  scores  of  plates  of  very  fine  qual¬ 
ity.  The  Women’s  Department  was  well  filled  with  useful 
and  ornamental  articles,  and  the  Poultry  Pavilion  con¬ 
tained  much  of  interest.  The  Incubators  were  busy  at 
their  work,  one  of  them  having  just  turned  out— not  into 
a  cold  world,  but  a  well  protected  little  apartment— 30 
chicks,  with  scores  more  well  on  the  way.  If  things  go 
on  in  this  fashion,  hens  can  soon  give  their  whole  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  manufacture  of  eggs.  But  details  can  not  be 
given.  The  fair  was  a  success  in  more  than  one  sense. 

New  Farms— Immense  Number.— The  forth¬ 
coming  annual  report  of  the  General  Laud  Office  Com¬ 
missioner  will  show  that  during  the  two  years  ending 
July  1  last,  no  less  than  15,817,093  acres  of  public 
lands  were  taken  by  actual  settlers,  fully  nine-tenths  un¬ 
der  the  free  Homestead  act,  which  allows  the  actual  set¬ 
tlers  to  take  160  acres  each,  except  in  the  alternate  sec¬ 
tions  of  railroad  land  grants,  where  the  amount  is  limited 
to  80  acres.  The  above  15,817,093  acres  has  therefore  sup¬ 
plied  at  least  100,000  new  farms  to  that  number  of 
persons.  During  the  same  period,  there  have  also  been 
very  large  sales  of  lands  by  the  various  railroad  com¬ 
panies.  Where  the  occupants  of  these  new  farms  have 
left  others  further  East,  the  land  left  has  been  occupied 
by  others  from  still  further  East,  or  from  Europe.  It  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  there  are  now  some  250,000  more 
farms  under  cultivation  than  there  were  only  two  yenrs 
ago.  During  the  previous  three  years,  the  new  land 
taken  up  amounted  to  only  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  a  year. 

The  American  Pomologlcal  Society  held 
its  17th  biennial  session  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17- 
lb  last.  The  meoiings  took  place  in  a  most  convenient 
room  in  the  City  Hall,  the  gathering  was  large,  and  much 
was  done  to  promote  the  objects  of  tho  Society  in  the 
way  of  fixing  the  status  of  fruits,  the  reports  on  new 
varieties,  etc.  The  specimens  brought  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  exhibited  in  an  ample  tent  on  the  gronnds  of 
the  Western  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Society,  which  held  its 
fair  at  the  same  time.  This  was,  in  one  respect,  a  mis¬ 
take,  the  gronnds  being  some  miles  distant  from  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  one  could  not  see  the  fruit  without 
losing  a  meeting.  After  all,  why  should  there  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  exhibition  of  fruit  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society? 
Every  member  knows  the  possibilities  of  Duchesse  pears 
and  Concord  grapes.  Let  the  exhibition  be  confined 
solely  to  new  fruits,  or  to  such  specimens  as  settle  dis¬ 
puted  questions,  or  illustrate  methods  of  culture,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  and  leave  the  exhibition  of  old  and 
well-known  varieties  to  local  societies.  If  this  course  were 
pursued,  but  very  little  room  would  suffice  for  such  a^i 
exhibition,  and  the  members  could  keep  together.  The 
members  will  receive  the  report  of  Transactions  in  the 
Annual  Volume.  Greatly  to  the  regret  of  every  one,  the 
President,  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  was  detained  at 
home  by  the  severe  accident  we  have  already  noticed ; 
he,  however,  sent  his  annual  address,  which  was  read 
with  muoh  feeling  by  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  for  Ohio,  who  presided  for  a  part  of  the  time.  Aside 


from  a  Vice  President  for  each  State,  the  Constitution 
was  amended  to  create  tho  office  of  First  Vice  President, 
to  which  P.  Barry  was  elected,  and  who  presided  at  the 
remaining  meetings.  Notwithstanding  that  Col.  W.  de¬ 
clined  a  re-election,  he  was  unanimously  and  by  acclama¬ 
tion  rc-chosen  to  the  office  he  has  so  long  and  so  accept¬ 
ably  filled  ;  besides  the  olection  of  lllr.  P.  Barry,  of 
Rochester,  as  First  Vice  President,  a  Vice  President 
from  each  State  was  chosen,  and  E.  W.  Buswell,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  made  Treasurer,  and  Robert  Man¬ 
ning,  Secretary.  In  the  address  of  the  President,  the 
usual  notices  of  the  deaths  of  those  who  were,  or  had 
been,  officially  connected  with  the  Society,  were  given, 
Tho  list  included  the  names  of  W.  C.  Flagg,  of  Illinois, 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Ohio, 
a  former  Secretary ;  Silas  Moore,  Vice  President  for 
Rhode  Island;  Dr.  A.  P.  Wylie,  Vice  President  for  South 
Carolina;  and  Dr.  II.  A.  Swasey,  Vice  President  for 
Louisiana.  The  attentions  paid  the  Society  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Rochester,  were  in  good  taste  and  acceptable. 
The  place  for  the  next  meeting  will  be  fixed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  in  consultation  with  the  Executive  Committee. 

Typhoid  F©Ter  Among  Swine.— This  dis¬ 
ease,  which  is  that  known  as  hog  cholera,  is  by  no  means 
an  American  disease,  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  now 
prevalent  in  several  places  in  England,  and  many  dis¬ 
tricts  where  It  occurs  are  isolated  by  the  local  authori¬ 
ties,  in  accordance  with  law.  The  affected  animals  are 
slaughtered,  and  an  attempt  is  thus  mado  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Unfortunately,  this  stamping  out 
process  is  remarkably  ineffective,  and  year  after  year  the 
disease  exists,  and  causes  enormous  losses.  The  only 
advantage  from  it  seems  to  be  to  shift  the  loss  from  the 
shoulders,  or  pockets,  of  the  owners  of  diseased  stock  to 
those  of  the  public.  The  results  of  these  long  continued 
efforts  to  eradicate  the  disease,  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  are  well  worth  considering  with  reference  to  a 
similar  course  suggested  here. 

Prairie  Fires. — “Frank,”  Ottawa  Co.,  Kansas, 
writes  that  prairie  fires  are  abundant,  and  do  moro  or  less 
damage,  but  aro  not  so  destructive  as  one  would  expect  in 
view  of  the  great  exposure  of  property,  and  the  general 
neglect  to  provide  any  safeguards.  The  usual  remedy,  or 
rather  preventive,  is  to  form  fire-guards  by  bnrning  strips 
or  lanes  of  grass  when  it  may  bo  safely  done.  A  strip  of 
prairie  thus  deprived  of  combustible  material  will  act  as 
a  barrier  to  the  fire.  Our  correspondent  suggests  that 
this  matter  should  bo  attended  to  by  tho  Government, 
which  should  organize  the  people  into  companies,  with 
proper  officers,  to  have  general  charge  of  the  means  of 
prevention.  Organization  of  the  people  by  themselves 
for  this  purpose  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  the  less  tho 
Government  has  to  do  with  such  mattery  the  better. 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation. — The  officers  of  the  above  named  Association 
are :  N.  T.  Sprague,  Brandon,  President. ;  S.  G.  Holyoke, 
St,  Albans,  Vice-President ;  Ed.  Stowell,  Cornwall, 
Treasurer  ;  Albert  Chapman,  Middlebury,  Secretary.  A 
copy  of  the  constitution,  etc.,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

Injury  to  a  Cow’s  Teat.— “T.  C.  P.,”  Balti¬ 
more  Co.,  Md.  Cow's  teats  are  frequently  injured  by  their 
being  trodden  on  in  tho  stable,  and  by  other  accidents. 
In  treating  these,  it  is  well  to  insert  a  milking  tube  in  the 
injured  teat,  both  to  draw  off  the  milk  and  furnish  a  stiff 
foundation  for  the  healing  process.  The  cut  parts  may 
be  brought  together  with  sntures,  and  should  be  well 
strapped  with  sticking-plaster  cut  into  narrow  strips,  and 
well  supported  by  covering  tho  sound  parts  with  the 
strips  as  well  as  the  wonnded  portions.  When  thus 
treated,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  misplacement  of  the 
parts,  and  as  the  milk  flows  away  through  the  tube,  there 
is  no  inflammatory  action  from  its  retention. 

The  84 National  Agricultural  Congress” 

met  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  16,  and  was  held  for  three 
days. — “  How  many  members  are  here  ?  ”  we  asked  of 
one  of  its  principal  officers. — “I  don’t  know,”  was  the 
reply. — “  Are  there  fifty  ?  ” — “  I  could  not  say,  but  prob¬ 
ably  not.” — Here  were  less  than  50  men,  probably  not 
over  30,  who  convened  as  a  “  National  Congress  ” — not 
more  than  would  make  up  a  respectable  Farmers’  Club. 
Now  we  would  not  say  one  word  against  the  gentlemen 
who  assembled  under  this  oppressive  name,  “  National,” 
for  we  know  that  among  them  were  some  of  tho  veiy 
best  men  that  we  have— men  who  would  make  any  as¬ 
sembly  respectable  and  to  be  respected— but  there  are 
not  enough  of  them  to  be  “  National.”  This  Association 
has  tho  beginning  of  a  society  or  body  which  has  great 
possibilities,  but  so  long  as  it  consists  of  a  mere  handful 
of  members,  it  has  no  proper  claim  to  bo  considered 
“National.”  It  would  be  a  good — a  most  excellent 
thing,  if  the  leading  agriculturists  from  every  State  could 
come  together  annually  and  discuss  agricultural  topics. 
Can  this  be  done  ?  A  nucleus,  however  small,  is  of  great 
Use  in  gathering  others  to  itself.  Can  ibis  present  body 


do  this?  If  it  can,  then  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  it 
But  if  it  is  to  continue  as  a  select  club,  wherein  one  shall 
show  how  ho  increased  the  length  of  the  parsnips,  or 
another  shall  show  how  much  Joneses’  “  High  Old  Super- 
whats-its-nanie  ”  helped  the  pumpkin  crop,  the  sooner  it 
ceases  to  call  itself  “  National  ”  tho  better.  We  should 
like  to  see  a  “National  Agricultural  Congress,”  but  it  is, so 
far  as  present  indications  go,  among  tho  things  hoped  for. 

Illinois  Farm  Products.— We  see  estimates 
that  the  farm  products  of  this  great  agricultural  State 
will  amount  to  $200,000,000  for  the  present  year,  which 
seems  to  be  a  fair  calculation,  as  the  total  area  amounts 
to  55,410  square  miles,  or  35,462,400  acres,  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  is  iu  productive  cultivation  or  pasturage. 
An  average  yield  of  $5f  per  acre,  for  all  the  land,  would 
be  $200,000,000— which  is  double  the  products  of  all  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  entire  country. 

A  Simple  Protection  for  metallic  surfaces,  as  of 
plows,  aud  indeed  of  all  other  implements,  tools,  and 
many  household  articles,  is  a  mixture  of  say  a  pint  of 
lard  and  a  piece  of  rosin  (resin)  the  size  of  an  egg,  melt¬ 
ed  with  it.  This  supplies  a  sort  of  cheap  varnish  that 
may  be  rubbed  on  with  a  cloth  very  thinly.  The  rosin 
will  shut  out  air  and  moisture,  and  keep  the  surface 
bright.  Steel  knives  and  forks  kept  laid  away  for  occa¬ 
sional  use,  if  smeared  with  the  thinnest  film  of  this  mix- 
ture,  and  wiped  nearly  clean,  will  be  saved  from  rust 
The  coat  is  quickly  removed  by  dipping  in  hot  water, 
and  wiping,  when  they  are  brought  out  for  use.  This 
appliGB  to  all  metal  surfaces,  steel,  iron,  brass,  etc. 

The  American  Veterinary  College.— Doct. 

Liautard  and  his  associates,  who  have  these  many  years 
struggled  against  various  difficulties  in  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Veterinary  Education,  must  have  been  especial¬ 
ly  gratified  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  7th.  On  this  occasion 
the  College  conrsc  for  1879-80  was  opened,  and  the  new 
lecture  room  was  first  occupied.  To  see  this  room  filled 
with  a  large  and  intelligent  audience,  assembled  to  hear 
addresses  by  Profs.  T.  A.  Lyons  and  A.  W  Stern,  who 
opened  the  conrse,  indicated  an  interest  in  Veterinary 
Education  that  must  have  been  gratifying  and  encourag¬ 
ing.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  College  opens  with  a 
much  larger  class  than  on  any  former  year,  and  that  it 
includes  a  largo  number  of  well  educated  young  men. 

Tomatoes  Rotting.— Complaints  havo  come 
from  Long  Island,  from  Northern  New  Jersey,  and  lastly 
from  Oregon,  that  there  is  great  loss  among  tomatoes 
from  a  trouble  which  all  agree  in  calling,  “the  Tomato 
Rot.”  Several  years  ago  a  similar  complaint  came  from 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  but  we  have  since  heard  no  more 
from  that  locality.  It  is  now  too  late  to  learn  anything 
about,  the  trouble  this  year,  but  wre  would  ask  our  friends, 
wherever  it  may  occur  next  year,  to  watch  their  plants, 
and  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  rot,  to  send  speci¬ 
mens.  In  all  such  troubles,  the  first  step  is  to  learn  tho 
nature  of  the  disease.  In  sending  specimens,  slate  the 
variety  of  tomato,  and  if  tomatoes  havo  been  previously 
grown  on  the  same  soil.  Also  how  long  the  disease  has 
been  known,  and  tho  causes  assigned  forit  in  the  locality. 
As  our  Oregon  correspondent  informs  ns  that  his  entire 
crop  is  lost,  the  matter  becomes  one  of  serious  importance. 

The  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society.— The  au¬ 
tumn  show  of  this  Society  came  oft’  Sept.  17-19,  at  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Garden,  when  this  spacious  building  again 
manifested  its  peculiar  fitness  for  such  an  Exhibition. 
We  can  not  enumerate  all  that  was  exhibited,  but  note 
some  of  the  most  striking  features.  In  the  way  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  green-house  plants,  the  S.  B.  Parsons’  Sons  Co., 
of  Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  made  a  fine  display, 
as  did  W.  C.  Wilson  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  and  Astoria,  L.  I.  This 
firm  took  first  premium  for  the  best  new  plant,  Olebachla 
2Xiluetris,  and  for  a  window  garden-box,  attractively  filled 
with  Caladiums,  Marantas,  Ivies,  and  other  plants  ;  the 
same  firm  had  an  excellent  Wardian  case.  Louis  Me- 
naud,  of  Albany,  whose  collections  are  very  sure  to  merit 
prizes,  carried  oil'  several  for  Agaves  (12  species),  Cacti 
(50  species),  and  Succulents  (25 species),  all  in  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  growth.  The  basin  of  the  fountain  allowed  of  the 
exhibition  of  several  rare  aquatics,  among  which  were  a 
Neluitibium  speciosum,  with  light  purple  flowers  8-10  inch¬ 
es  across,  exhibited  by  E.  D.  Stnrtevant,  Bordentown,  N. 
J.,  who  also  had  Nymphcm  Devoniensis  and  others. 
Among  Palme,  J.  T.  Kennedy,  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  took  the 
premium  for  the  best  single  specimen.,  as  did  Woolson 
&  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  collection  of  Hardy 
Herbaceous  Perennials,  of  which  they  iiad  160.  The  best 
cut-flower  prize  was  taken  by  Peter  Henderson,  of  35 
Cortlandt  St.,  and  a  remarkably  rich  collection  of  new 
and  rare  plants  came  from  John  S.  Bush,  Tremont,  N.  Y, 
James  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  carried  off  the  prize 
in  Gladioluses.  The  rare  Australian  Stenocarpns  Cun- 
TiingktZTnUvttis  shown  by  Chas.  Parnell.  Bouquets,  floral 
designs,  baskets  of  dried  flowers,  grasses,  etc.,  were  as 
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attractive  as  ever.  The  Exhibition  was  more  fall  in 
fruits  than  usual.  Elhvanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
made  one  of  their  rare  displays — an  exhibition  in  it¬ 
self.  and  were  first  in  native  grapes,  peaches,  plums,  and 
in  pears,  of  which  they  had  over  100  varieties.  E.  P.  Roe, 
CornwulI-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  had  strawberries  in  pots, 
peaches,  grapes,  and  apples.  VY.  &  C.  Smith,  189  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.,  took  the  prize  for  the  best  ornamental  basket 
of  fruit.  Chas.  J.  Copley,  Staten  Island,  bad  the  best  six 
native  grapes.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ricketts,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
besides  his  wonderful  grapes  had  other  fruits,  including 
the  Miss  Brett  peach  and  Souvenir  du  Congress  pear.  J. 
S.  Force,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  had  fine  apples  and  pears. 
The  prizes  for  exotic  grapes  were  divided  between  Peter 
Henderson  and  Chas.  Aitken.  In  vegetables,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  potatoes  by  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  No.  34  Barclay 
St.,  was  conspicuous  ;  it  included,  besides  the  standard 
varieties,  51  new  seedlings.  It  is  surprising  that  so  few 
vegetables  are  presented  at  these  exhibitions.  The  pre¬ 
miums  are  liberal,  and  nowhere  is  their  culture  carried 
to  greater  perfection  than  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

{Basket  Items  continued  on  page  479.) 


Bee  Motes  for  November. 

BT  L.  O.  BOOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  T. 

Wintering  Bees.— Numerous  inquiries  are  made  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  great  loss  of  bees  during  last  winter, 
and  instructions  are  asked  for,  which  will  prevent  a  sim¬ 
ilar  loss  during  the  coming  winter.  There  is  probably 
no  subject  of  greater  interest  than  this,  to  both  the  nov¬ 
ice  and  the  experienced  bee-keeper.  Many  who  have 
had  experience  can  succeed  in  wintering  their  bees  com¬ 
paratively  well,  yet  I  may  safely  say  that  none  have,  as 
yet.  reached  uniform  success.  Why,  when  a  number  of 
colonies,  in  apparently  the  same  condition,  are  put  into 
winter  quarters,  a  certain  portion  of  them  should  winter 
perfectly,  while  another  portion  wastes  away,  and  the 
stocks  become  almost  if  not  entirely  worthless,  is  a 
question  which  yet  puzzles  the  wisest  ? . . .  In  answer  to 
the  first  question,  as  to  the  cause  of  loss  in  the  past,  I 
would  say  that  it  was  probably  due  to  a  failure  to  ob¬ 
serve  some  of  the  essentials  which  I  shall  point  out,  yet, 
with  the  mass  of  bee-keepers,  these  failures  seem  at 
times  almost  unavoidable.  I  predict  heavy  losses  during 
the  coming  winter  and  spring  from  the  same  causes.  It 
is  notable  that  the  yield  of  honey  from  buckwheat  and 
other  late  blossoms  has  been  very  light,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  brood  rearing  was  discontinued  at  a  much  earlier 
date  than  usual;  hence  one  of  the  essentials  to  success¬ 
ful  wintering  is,  to  a  large  degree,  lacking.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  secure  a  large  number  of  young  bees  late  in  the 
season,  and  each  colony  should  possess  a  sufficient 
number  before  it  is  time  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

Proper  Food  for  Winter.— Twenty  to  t.w  nty-five 
lbs.  of  well-sealed  honey  or  sugar  syrup  is  the  next  es¬ 
sential.  This  amount  should  not  be  guessed  at,  but 
should  be  ascertained  for  each  hive  by  careful  weighing. 

Proper  Place  to  Winter  Bees.— While  It  may  be 
desirable,  in  many  warmer  localities,  to  winter  bees  upon 
their  summer  stands,  I  recommend  only  in-door  winter¬ 
ing  for  northern  latitudes.  Many  advocate  properly  ar¬ 
ranged,  above-ground  houses,  but  I  prefer  a  dry,  dark, 
well-ventilated  cellar.  If  the  cellar  is  not  perfectly  dry, 
place  a  stove  in  it,  and  keep  a  fire  until  the  walls  are 
thoroughly  dried.  This  should  he  done  in  time  to  allow 
the  room  to  cool  before  the  bees  are  placed  in  for  winter. 

Time  to  take  in  Bees.— This  is  a  point  of  much  more 
importance  than  usually  supposed.  The  exact  date  can¬ 
not  be  given,  as  the  length  of  the  seasons  varies.  With 
us,  the  time  is  usually  from  the  10th  to  the  last  of  the 
present  month.  They  should  not  be  neglected  until 
snow  falls,  as  the  hives  will  be  wet,  and  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  room  as  free  from  moisture  as  is  possible. 
They  should  be  handled  with  care,  so  that  the  bees  will 
be  as  little  disturbed  as  may  be.  Never  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  closing  the  entrance  to  confine  the  bees  to  the 
hive,  after  placing  them  in  the  cellar.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  raise  the  hive  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom- 
board,  thus  giving  an  opening  on  all  sides.  This  would 
afford  better  ventilation,  and  also  lessen  the  liability  of 
the  nead  bees  falling  down  and  closing  the  entrance  if 
that  be  small.  After  the  bees  are  properly  arranged,  the 
room  should  be  left  dark  and  ..sfree  from  noise  as  may  be. 

Present  Season’s  Results.— Much  interest  is  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  the  result  of  the  present  season’s  work, 
particularly  as  to  the  demand  and  supply  of  honey.  Re¬ 
ports  from  all  parts  of  the  country  indicate  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  best  qualities  of  honey  will  far  exceed  the 
supply.  The  demand  for  such  honey  has  been  largely 
increased  during  the  last  year,  while  the  supply  is  one- 
half  less.  The  best  box-honey  will  be  in  demand  at  from 
20  to  25  cts.,  according  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  box, 
while  prime  extracted,  honey  will  be  called  for  at  from  15 
to  16  cts.  I  think  an  acquaintance  with  the  honey 
market  for  several  years,  will  warrant  these  conclusions. 


Back-Firing. 

Those  who  live  in  the  western  portions  of  our 
country,  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  close  of  au¬ 
tumn  is  often  a  -season  of  great  danger  from  fire. 
Eight  years  ago, “the  day  on  which  this  is  written, 
Chicago  was  in  flames ;  and  throughout  the  country, 
thousands  of  acres  of  dry  marshes,  woodland,  and 
stubble  and  meadow  fields,  were  on  fire.  Upon  the 
evening  of  that  memorable  day,  the  writer  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  was  fighting  fire,  and  “  back-firing,”  to 
save  farms,  houses,  and  even  the  lives  of  the  people. 
Those  days  of  excitement,  and  nights  of  terror  can 
never  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  experience  there 
acquired  may  be  useful  to  others,  we  will  describe, 
aided  by  an  illustration,  the  operation  of  “Back- 
Firing.”  It  is  well  known  that  a  fire  increases  in 
its  fury,  so  long  as  its  fuel  is  in  abundance,  and, 
therefore  as  the  prairie  fire  moves  on,  its  heat  and 
rate  of  progress  increases  until  it  is  impossible  to 
meet  it  by  a  direct  attack.  We  must  deprive  it  of 
Its  fuel— this  is  done  by  back-firing.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  house,  barn,  stacks,  etc,  are  in  the  path 
of  a  prairie  Are.  If  nothing  is  done  until  the  fire 
approaches  very  near,  the  chances  are  that  all  will 
be  destroyed.  By  means  of  rakes,  and  if  need  be 
scythes,  the  grass,  stubble,  etc,  is  removed  from  a 
broad  ring,  of  three  rods  or  so  across,  the  dry  ma¬ 
terial  being  raked  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  ring,  as 
from  the  dotted  circle  A,  A,  to  B,  B,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.  After  this  space  is  made  clean,  and 
there  is  no  more  time  to  spare,  begin  at  once  to 
back-fire  by  lighting  the  grass,  etc.,  along  the  front, 
represented  by  the  dotted  line,  and  on  the  side  only 
towards  which  the  fire  is  approaching.  As  this 
fire  is  in  its  infancy,  it  is  easily  controlled,  espec¬ 
ially  if  it  is  started  in  but  a  single  place.  As  it 
spreads,  watch  that  no  sparks  get  near  the  build¬ 
ings.  In  this  way  the  combustible  material  may 
be  burned  away  from  all  sides  of  the  house  and 
barns,  and  the  approaching  flames  are  met  so  far 
away  by  the  opposing  fire,  that  there  is  no  danger 
from  them  or  the  flying  sparks.  The  plowing  of 
a  circular  belt,  the  same  in  shape  that  we  have  in¬ 
dicated,  to  be  cleaned  of  imfiaminable  material,  is 
sometimes  recommended,  but  it  is  not  necessary  if 
proper  care  is  taken  in  starting  and  watching  the 
back-fire.  Back-firing  should  seldom  be  resorted 
to,  until  it  is  known  that  the  Are  is  sweeping  on  in 


PLAN  OF  BACK-FIRING. 


the  path  of  the  buildings,  as  it  may  start  a  fire  that 
may  burn  over  the  whole  region,  and  cause  great 
destruction  of  property.  If  early  back-firing  is 
done  before  the  fires  are  approaching,  a  still  day 
should  be  selected,  and  if  possible,  one  just  on  the 
eve  of  a  storm,  that  the  coming  rain  may  put  it  out. 


Period  of  Gestation. —  Beginning  with  the 
largest  of  animals — and  there  appears  to  be  a  rela¬ 
tion  between  size  and  period  of  gestation— we  have 
the  following  table  as  the  average  of  many  records : 

.Bear .  6  Months. 


Elephant.  ..  20-23  Months 

Giraffe . 14 

Ass . 12  “ 

Mare . 11  “ 

Cow  .  9.J£  “ 

Reindeer .  8 

Monkey .  7  “ 


especially  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  animals.  The 
breed,  size  of  animal,  heredity  and  other  and  un¬ 
known,  or  partially  understood,  conditions  modify 
the  period  of  which  the  above  are  the  averages. 


New  Jersey  Green  Sand  MarL 

A  peculiar  sandy  deposit,  of  greenish  color,  is 
found  in  large  quantities  over  a  large  section  of 
country  in  Southeastern  New  Jersey.  Three  beds 
of  it,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  sometimes  all 
of  them  in  the  same  locality,  and  sometimes  only 
one  or  two  of  the  layers  appearing  in  the  same  lo¬ 
cality.  Applied  in  large  quantities  to  the  light  san¬ 
dy  soils  of  Monmouth  County,  and  elsewhere,  it 
has  effected  a  wonderful  improvement  in  their  pro¬ 
ductive  value,  and,  as  it  is  abundant,  efforts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  it  else¬ 
where.  The  Conn.  Agr.  Experiment  Station  has 
recently  made  a  careful  analysis  of  it,  given  in  the 
first  column  below.  The  second  column  gives  the 
analysis  of  another  sample,  made  by  the  N.  J.  State 
Geologist :  Conn.  Exp,  St'n.  N.  ,7.  Geol. 

Moisture . 16.70  )  n 

Combined  Water .  3.26  j 

Sand  (Insoluble  Silica) . 18  33  t  „„ 

Soluble  Silica .  26.65)  50-s() 

Oxide  of  Iron  1 . ,,  1 17.63 

Alumina . ) .  <  8  77 

Lime . 43  2.13 

Magnesia .  3.12  3  54 

Potash .  5.69  5,18 

Soda . .60 

Phosphoric  Acid  . '. . 90  2  24 

Sulphuric  Acid . )  ,,  .39 

Other  undetermined  matters . )  _ 

Total . ..100.00  100.34 

The  first  column  gives  in  a  ton,  114  lbs.  of  pot¬ 
ash,  worth,  as  a  fertilizer,  say  41  cents  per  lb.,  or 
$5.13;  and  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  18  lbs., 
worth  say  9c.,  or  $1.6:2. — Total  value  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  $6.75.  By  the  same  reckoning, 
that  of  the  second  column  is  worth  $8.69  per  ton. 
The  large  amount  of  soluble  silica  is  believed  to 
have  a  very  favorable  effect  in  cementing  the  light 
sandy  soils.  This  deserves  the  attention  of  farmers. 


Editorial  Correspondence.  —  Items 
Notes  by  the  Way. 


from 


Sheep . 

Sow . 4  “ 

Dog . .  3  “ 

Cat .  lVs  “ 

Rabbit . . .  1  “ 

iGuinea  Pig .  3  Weeks. 


This  period  is  subject  to  considerable  variation, 


[We  continue  extracts  from  Mr.  Judd’s  copious  notes, 
gathered  during  his  extended  summer  tour— as  far  West 
as  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  No  order  of  time  is  follow¬ 
ed  in  the  selection,  but  some  of  the  earlier  observations 
made  will  appear  in  later  numbers.  Ed.] 

Personal  Property— Ono  County’s  List. 

Owatonna ,  Steele  Co.,  Minn. — The  Census  to  be 
taken  next  June  will  show  a  wonderful  aggregate 
in  many  single  items.  Without  considerable 
thought  and  figuring,  one  can  faintly  appreciate  the 
immense  sums  expended  for  any  one  of  the  little 
things  that  go  to  make  up  the  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  individual  homes.  I  have  just  looked 
over  the  Assessor’s  report  of  1879  for  this  county- 
one  of  the  smallest  in  the  State,  18  by  24  miles  in 
extent,  and  embracing  only  about  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  area.  (Minnesota  comprises 
83,531  square  miles.)  Remembering  that  it  is  but  a 
few  years  since  this  region  was  first  settled,  and 
taking  into  account  the  usual  omissions,  and  low 
assessment  valuations,  the  following  figures  are  in¬ 
teresting  :  Number  of  horses,  5,765 ;  valuation, 
$252,627.  Cattle,  10,458 ;  valuation,  $103,398.  Sheep, 
4,119;  valuation,  $5,970.  Swine,  3,754;  valuation, 
$7,418.  Mules  and  Asses,  132;  Wagons  and  Car¬ 
riages,  1,953  ;  valuation,  $35,608.  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plements  and  Machinery,  valuation,  $70,198.  House¬ 
hold  and  Office  Furniture,  valuation,  $41,726. 
Melodeons  and  Organs,  140 ;  valuation,  $4,654. 
Piano  Fortes,  64;  valuation,  $6,595.  Sewing  and 
Knitting  Machines,  663 ;  valuation,  $9,331.  Watches 
and  Clocks,  716 ;  valuation, $4,471.—  A  total  of  nearly 
One  Million  Dollars.  Several  curious  suggestions 
arise  in  looking  at  these  figures,  as,  for  example : 
the  Pianos  exceed  the  Sheep  in  value — perhaps  the 
dog  laws  are  not  sufficient,  or  efficient.  The  farm 
implements  nearly  double  in  value  the  household 
furniture.  Horses  more  than  double  the  Cattlp  in 
value.  The  Musical  Instruments  reach  $11,249, 
while  Sheep  and  Swine  together  are  only  $13,388. 
The  entire  Household  and  office  Furniture  foots  up 
only  one-seventh  more  than  the  Wagons  aDd  Car- 


1879.] 
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riages  ;  and  these  last  are  just  about  half  the  value 
of  the  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery. 

Stacking  with  Horse-Pitchforks# 

As  noted  elsewhere  [page  377,  last  month],  stack¬ 
ing  hay  is  the  almost  universal  custom  in  the  tim- 
berless  regions,  and  the  stacks  are  usually  long  in¬ 
stead  of  round.  On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Lucien  Wil¬ 
liams,  Harrison  township,  Winnebago  Co.,  Ill.,  we 
saw  a  convenient  Frame  for  unloading  hay  upon 
these  stacks  with  a  horse-pitchfork,  which  is  easily 
constructed,  and  has  proved  successful  in  practice. 
We  made  a  sketch  of  it  for  the  engraving  herewith, 
which  will  explain  its  structure  and  use.  The  three 
sills  are  of  6x6x6-inch  timber,  the  two  side  ones  20 
feet  long,  and  the  end  one  18  feet  long,  or  its 
length  may  be  varied  to  the  width  of  stack  desired. 
The  four  corner  uprights  and  the  four  plates  are  of 


lx6-i  ucli  timber.  The  hight  is  say  26  feet — more 
or  les6,  according  to  the  hight  of  the  stack.  The 
braces  are  of  2x6  timber.  A  swinging  track-rail  is 
suspended  for  the  pulley  carrying  the  fork.  This 
rail  projects  a  foot  or  more  over  the  load,  which  is 
driven  up  with  its  side  against  the  braced  end  of 
the  frame.  The  stack  is  built  in  at  the  open  end  of 
the  frame.  A  structure  20  feet  long,  18  feet  broad, 
and  26  feet  high,  will  suffice  for  unloading  10  to  12 
tons  of  hay.  As  soon  as  the  stack  fills  the  length 
of  the  frame,  the  side  sills  are  raised  a  little  with  a 
crowbar  or  hand-spike,  and  round  billets  of  wood 
are  put  under.  Two  hooks  are  indicated  in  the 
cross  sill,  to  which  a  team  is  attached  by  a  chain, 
and  the  frame  is  quickly  and  easily  moved  along 
just  its  length,  ready  to  add  another  section  to  the 
stack.  The  hooks,  while  convenient,  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  by  putting  the  draw  chain  directly 
around  the  sill.  The  whole  apparatus  is  simple, 
and  can  be  put  up  by  any  carpenter.  The  great 
saving  of  labor,  and,  still  more  important,  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  when  hay  should  be  hurried  in,  will 
doubly  pay  for  such  a  structure  in  a  single  season, 
even  where  only  20  or  30  tons  of  hay  are  gathered. 

Form  and  Size  of  Hay-Stacks. 

The  simple  covering  for  hay-stacks  [page  377], 
and  the  unloading  apparatus  described  above,  indi¬ 
cate  the  one  continuous  long  stack  in  preference  to 
several  small  rouud  stacks.  There  is  another  strong 
reason  for  preferring  the  long  stack.  In  this  form, 
a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  hay  can  at  any  time 
be  cut  off  from  the  end  with  a  hay-knife,  or  even 
with  an  axe,  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the 
stack,  or  exposing  it  to  storms,  as  rain  will  not 
penetrate  the  smooth-cut  end.  One,  two,  three,  or 
more,  feet  may  be  cut  off  at  a  time,  either  for  feed¬ 
ing  out  or  taking  to  market.  The  hight  and  width 
of  the  6tack  will  depend  upon  its  exposure  to  winds 
that  would  blow  it  over,  and  upon  the  total  amount 
of  hay,  and  the  quantity  to  be  used  daily.  The 
frame  described  above,  with  26  feet  posts,  would 
leave  room  to  top  off  a  stack  15  or  18  feet  high, 
with  room  under  the  track-rail  for  taking  in  the 
heaw  forkfuls.  The  stacker,  by  standing  on 
either  Lide  of  the  track-rail,  could  top  it  off  20  feet 


or  more  high.  When  the  quantity  is  large,  and  the 
daily  draft  upon  it  is  heavy,  and  where  strong  winds 
are  not  feared,  the  stacks  may  be  18  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  and  18  to  20  feet  high,  though  15  feet  is  usu¬ 
ally  high  enough.  The  larger  the  stack,  the  less  is 
the  proportional  exposure  to  weather.  For  limited 
quantities,  and  small  daily  feeding,  10  to  12  feet 
wide,  and  12  to  14  feet  high,  would  be  large  enough. 

Barbed  Wire  Fences— New. 

The  matter  of  fencing  is  of  great  importance  ev¬ 
erywhere,  and  especially  so  all  over  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  acres  of  treeless  prairie  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
still  further  eastward,  embracing  nearly  all  of  the 
great  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  southern  part  of 
Wisconsin.  Rails  and  fence  boards  are  too  expen¬ 
sive  ;  the  posts  alone  are  a  serious  item.  We  have 
given  much  attention  to  this  in  many  former  visits, 
and  especially  so  during  this  journey.  For  a  long 
time  the  simple  wires  were  resorted  to,  and  the 
chief  efforts  at  improvement  looked  to  devices  for 
keeping  up  the  proper  tension  during  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  hot  and  cold  weather.  But  they 
have  always  been  unsatisfactory.  The  animals 
would  run  against  and  break  them.  They  would 
crowd  their  heads,  and  often  their  bodies,  between 
the  wires  in  reaching  for  a  choice  bit  of  better 
grass,  or  perchance  a  cultivated  crop,  on  the  other 
side.  Within  a  few  years,  various  arrangements  of 

Barbs,  or  Sharp  Points, 

at  intervals  along  the  wires,  have  been  provided, 
and  double  or  triple  wires  used,  twisted  together 
like  the  strands  of  a  rope,  both  to  hold  the  barbs, 
and  to  diminish  the  difficulty  arising  from  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  of  the  wires.  These  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  advance,  and  have  been  largely 
adopted.  Indeed,  at  almost  every  railway  station, 
arid  in  many  baggage  cars,  we  have  6een  large 
amounts  of  these  twisted  and  barbed  wires  coiled 
on  spools,  the  projecting  point  on  every  side  plainly 
saying,  “ Noli  me  tangere" — touch  me  not.  We 
leam  that  about  40,000  miles  of  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  such  fencing  had  been  erected  up  to  the 
end  of  1878,  and  that  some  20,000  miles  more  have 
been  erected  this  year,  so  that  there  are  at  least 

60,000  Miles  of  Barbed  Wire  Fence, 

and  the  manufacturers  are  now  turning  out  75  or 
80  miles  a  day,  requiring  30  to  40  tons  of  iron.  (A 
ton,  2,000  lbs.,  of  No.  12  wire  will  make  two  miles 
of  three  strand,  or  22/3  miles  of  two-strand  fence, 
four  wires  high.  On  the  plains  of  Texas,  and  where 
animals  are  cheap,  and  the  enclosures  large,  this 
barbed  wire  answers  well.  But  there  is  the  se¬ 
rious  objection  that  when  animals  run  blindly 
against  it,  or  are  forced  upon  it,  there  is  always  the 
danger  that  long  gashes  will  be  cut  in  the  skin.  We 
have  found,  here  and  there,  farmers  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  its  use,  and  have  had  related  to  us  numer¬ 
ous  cases  of  serious  injury  to  valuable  animals. 
Still,  many  say  that  it  is  so  great  an  improvement 
over  the  simple  wire  that  they  prefer  to  use  it,  and 
run  any  ri6k  of  Injury.  In  a  few  places,  we  found 

A  New  Form  of  Barbed  Fence, 

which  struck  us  as  a  decided  improvement.  This 
consists  of  steel  strips,  galvanized,  with  a  series  of 
conical  projections,  at  intervals,  along  one  side. 
The  strips  are  twisted  in  putting  up,  and  the  coni¬ 
cal  points  while  sharp  enough  to  repel  animals,  be¬ 
ing  of  cone  form,  will  not  “  dig  into  ”  and  tear  the 
skin.  The  wide,  bright,  galvanized,  twisted  strip  is 
also  easily  seen  by  the  animals  before  running 
against  it.  [Since  returning  home  we  have  sought 
out  the  manufacturers,  and  learned  from  them  that 
the  waste  of  material  in  cutting  out  the  strips  and 
points  is  so  great  that  the  fence  is  too  expens’ 
for  general  use.  They  are  now  at  work,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  suggestions,  preparing  a  combination 
of  the  steel  strip  supplied  with  clamps  having  the 
cone  points,  and  we  have  strong  hopes  that  in  our 
next  issue  we  shall  be  able  to  announce  an  ar¬ 
rangement  that  will  be  decidedly  superior  to  any 
thing  hitherto  produced.  If  successful,  as  we  feel 
quite  sure  it  will  be,  the  American  Agriculturist  will, 
as  often  before, have  assisted  in  making  another  very 
important  contribution  to  our  farming  interests.] 


Stanchions  for  Cows. 

On  most  of  the  Dairy  farms  we  visited,  the  cows 
are  kept  upon  floors  41  feet  long,  slightly  sloping 
to  a  urine  gutter,  and  they  are  fastened  with  stan¬ 
chions.  Our  sketch  book  contains  several  vari¬ 
eties  of  these  stanchions,  the  most  convenient  one 

of  which  we  note 
here,  but  do  not 
recall  where  we 
saw  it.  The  up¬ 
rights,  a,  a,  are  of 
plank,  6  inches 
wide,  set  31  feet 
from  center  to 
center.  The  hor¬ 
izontal  piece  is  set 
high  enough  to 
leave  4  feet  in  the 
clear  under  it. 
The  12-inch  plank, 
b,  is  set  inclined 
as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  one 
side  being  cut 
off  to  leave  it  1C 
inches  wide  at  the 
top,  and  against 


this  the  piece  c  falls  back.  An  opening  is  cut  for 
the  hand  to  conveniently  grasp  the  upright,  c,  which, 
when  closed,  leaves  the  opening  for  the  cow’s  neck 
7  inches  wide  and  4  feet  high.  This  answers  for 
the  average  of  cows.  An  animal  with  an  unusually 
thick  neck  may  require  a  trifle  wider  space.  The 
special  feature  of  this  stanchion  is  the  fastening  or 
latch  d,  which  falls  into  place  whenever  c  is  thrown 
upright,  and  holds  it  firmly.  Simply  raising  the 
end  of  the  latch  d  releases  the  cow. — [A  stanchion 
somewhat  similar  to  the  above  is  shown  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  October,  1877,  with  also 
an  arrangement  of  cords  leading  from  all  the  latch¬ 
es  to  one  cord  at  A,  outside  of  the  stable.  The  bars 


are  set  to  fall  back  by  their  own  weight.  Simply 
pulling  the  cord  at  A  raises  all  the  latches,  releas¬ 
ing  all  the  cows  simultaneously,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
fire,  or  at  any  other  time  when  desired.  The  weight 
E  holds  the  cord  back  ordinarily,  leaving  the  latch¬ 
es  free  for  use. 

Breaking:  Prairie  Sod -Double  Plowing. 

The  almost  universal  custom  has  been  to  turn 
over  a  thin  layer  of  sod,  a6  flat  as  possible,  early  in 
the  season,  and  leave  it  to  rot.  Com  is  frequently 
planted  at  once,  and  a  moderate  crop  obtained  the 
first  season.  Wheat  is  sown  in  autumn  or  spring 
upon  the  sod  turned  under  the  previous  May  and 
June,  without  disturbing  it,  except  to  thoroughly 
harrow  the  surface.  We  have  found  in  several 
Western  States  a  tendency  to  change  this  plan. 
For  example,  at  Schuyler,  Neb.,  (75  miles  west  of 
Omaha,)  Hon.  J.  T.  Clarkson,  with  whom  we  rode 
some  15  or  20  miles  to  examine  a  variety  of  farms 
under  cultivation,  showed  us  some  fields  of  his 
own  which  he  first  broke  last  spring,  and  at  once 
jut  in  various  crops,  which  were  doing  well  "'h- 
we  were  there  in  Juljv 

virgin  sod  3  inches  deep  in  the  usual  manuer ;  on*  a 
second  plow,  following  in  the  furrow,  took  up  an 
inch  or  more  of  the  deeper  soil,  and  threw  it  over 
the  inverted  sod.  This,  harrowed,  filled  up  the  in¬ 
terstices  between  the  sods,  and  furnished  a  fine 
soil  seed-bed.  The  fine  sub-soil  of  the  Platte  Val¬ 
ley  may  be  better  adapted  for  immediate  use  as  a 
seed-bed  without  previous  exposure  to  the  air, 
than  in  some  other  localities,  but  probably  there  is 
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little,  if  any,  of  the  loose  prairie  soil  that  at  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  inches  would  need  atmospheric 

action . At  Marshall,  Minn.,  Mr.  E.  S.  Youmans 

treated  a  part  of  his  land  thus  :  It  was  broken  May 
10th  to  July  10th,  1878.  Beginning  Sept,  15th,  the 
disk  harrow  or  sod-cutter  was  put  on,  and  the  sods 
cut  fine.  It  was  then  “  back-set,"  that  is,  the  plow 
was  run  deeper,  and  the  cut  sods  buried  under  the 
loose  soil  turned  up.  Spring  wheat  was  sown  April 
fith  to  April  30th.  Though  not  yet  harvested  when 
we  were  in  that  region,  the  indications  were  that 
the  land  thus  treated  would  yield  5  to  7  bushels  per 
acre  more  than  that  with  the  single  plowing.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Nevins  had  600  acres  of  wheat  near  Tracy, 
Minn.,  some  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Marshall,  of  which 
540  acres  were  treated  like  the  above,  and  the  crop 
promised  a  yield  of  8  bushels  per  acre  more  than 
that  upon  the  simply  inverted  sod.  He  sowed  the 
Fife  Spring  Wheat,  50  quarts  to  the  acre,  sowing 
April  6th  to  April  16th.  Fanners  in  Eastern  Min¬ 
nesota,  with  whom  we  conversed,  said  that  this 
double  plowing  and  sod  cutting  was  comparatively 
more  valuable  for  the  tougher  sods  of  Western 
Minnesota  and  Dakota,  than  for  the  less  firm  and 
more  readily  decomposed  prairie  sod  farther  East. 
This  is  a  subject  of  much  interest,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  the  experience  and  observation  of 
several  of  our  readers  in  different  parts  of  the  West. 


Root-Cellars  and  Root-Houses. 

The  leading  features  of  a  good  root  cellar  are 
cheapness,  nearness  to  place  where  the  roots  are 


Fig.  1. — CROSS-SECTION  OF  ROOT-CELLAR. 


consumed,  dryness,  ventilation,  and,  above  all,  it 
should  be  fro6t-proof.  If  a  hill-side  is  handy,  it 
can  aid  much  in  securing  all  of  these  important 
points.  An  excavation  is  first  made  in  the  hill-side, 
in  size  depending  upon  the  desired  capacity  of  the 
cellar,  and  in  it  erect  a  stout  frame  of  timber  and 
planks— or  a  log-pen,  which  is  often  the  cheapest — 
and  make  upon  this  a  stout  roof.  The  earth  that 
has  been  excavated,  is  then  thrown  over  the  struc¬ 
ture  until  the  whole  is  covered,  top  and  all,  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet  or  more.  A  door  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  upon  the  exposed  side  or  end.  This  door 
may  be  large  enough  to  enter  without  stooping,  or 
it  may  be  simply  a  “  man  hole,”  which  is  better 
than  a  regular  door,  so  far  as  protection  from  frost 
is  concerned,  but  is  not  so  handy  for  putting  in  and 
taking  out  the  roots.  Sometimes,  when  the  bank 
is  a  stiff  clay,  such  houses  are  built  without  putting 
up  any  side  walls,  the  roof  resting  directly  on  the 
elay.  A  cross  section  of  6ucli  a  root  cellar  is  shown 
in  figure  1.  In  such  cases,  the  facing,  or  front,  of 
the  cellar  may  be  built  up  with  planks,  logs,  or 
stones,  as  circumstances  may  allow.  In  figure  2  a 
facing  of  stone  is  shown  ;  this  is  a  large  cellar  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  wide  door ;  it  also  has  a  window  on 
each  side,  which  are  rarely  necessary.  Two  tight 


Fig.  2. — STONE-FACING  OF  HILL-SIDE  CELLAR. 

fences,  of  stakes  and  planks,  two  feet  apart,  and 
with  earth  filled  in  between,  or  of  logs,  or  stout 


rails  used  in  the  same  manner,  make  a  cheaper 
front,  and  is  a  better  protection  against  cold  than 
stone.  If  there  is  no  hill-side  convenient,  a  knoll 


Fig.  3.— EXCAVATION  AND  BASE  OF  HOUSE. 


or  other  dry  place  should  be  selected,  and  the  soil 
removed  over  a  space  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
ground-plan  of  the  house,  and  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet  or  more,  provided  there  is  no  danger  that  the 
bottom  will  be  wet.  In  the  construction  of  the 
house,  select  poles  or  logs  of  two  sizes,  the  larger 
ones  to  be  shorter;  these  are  for  the  inside  pen,  as 
it  is  subjected  to  greater  strain.  The  ends  of  the 
logs  are  cut  flat,  so  that  they  will  fit  down  closely 
together,  and  make  a  pen  that  is  nearly  tight.  At 
least  two  logs  in  each  layer  of  the  inner  pen  should 
be  cut  long  enough  to  pass  through  and  fit  into  the 
outer  pen,  to  serve  to  fasten  the  two  walls  together, 
the  space  between  the  two  being  two  feet  on  each 
side.  Figure  3  shows  the  excavation,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  house- walls,  with  the  method  of 
“  locking"  them  together.  The  doorway  is  built 
up  by  having  short  logs,  which  pass  from  one  layer 
of  poles  to  the  other,  and  serve  as  supports  to  the 
ends  of  the  wall-poles  ;  this  is  shown  in  figure  4, 
where  the  house  is  represented  as  completed.  The 
space  between  the  two  walls  is  filled  with  earth, 
sods  being  used  to  fill  in  between  the  logs  to  block 
the  earth.  It  is  best  to  begin  filling  in  the  earth 
before  the  walls  are  completed,  as  otherwise  it  will 
require  ah  undue  amount  of  hard  lifting.  When 
the  walls  are  built  up  to  5  to  6  feet  ou  one  side,  and 
about  2  feet  higher  on  the  other,  to  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  slope,  the  roof  is  put  on,  which  should  be  of 
poles  placed  close  together,  well  secured  to  the  logs, 
and  covered  with  sod,  18  inches  of  earth,  and  sod¬ 
ded  again  on  the  top.  Two  doors  should  be  pro¬ 
vided,  one  on  the  inside,  and  the  other  on  the  outer 
wall,  both  to  fit  closely.  A  filling  of  straw  can  be 


Fig.  4.— ROOT  HOUSE  COMPLETED. 


placed  between  the  doors,  if  it  is  fouud  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  keep  out  the  frost.  Figure  4 
shows  the  root-house  as  thns  constructed,  and  is 
a  structure  that  will  last  for  many  years,  paying 
for  its  moderate  cost  many  times  over. 


The  .Mothers  of  Early  lambs.-Ewes  now 

in  lamb,  whose  lambs  are  intended  for  early  market, 
should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and 
kept  by  themselves.  A  covered  yard  having  a  num 
ber  of  small  retired  pens,  one  for  each  ewe,  is  most 
convenient,  as  each  ewe  may  be  examined  when 
necessary,  without  disturbing  the  others.  Here  the 
^,ves  should  be  well  fed.  A  sheep  in  good  condi 
lion  experiences  no  trouble  in  lambing,  and  the 
lamb  will  be  thrifty  and  strong.  A  run  in  a  field 
for  an  hour  or  two  for  exercise,  is  too  beneficial  to 
be  neglected.  Before  the  lamb  arrives,  the  ewe 
should  be  closely  tagged  about  the  hind  parts  and 
the  udder,  and  this,  with  all  other  things  needful  to 
be  done,  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  may  be, 
and  before  the  ewe’s  time  has  nearly  approached. 
When  that  is  about  to  occur,  she  should  not  be 
disturbed,  but  left  alone  as  much  as  possible. 


A  Wasteful  Interest  Paid  by  Farmers. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  any  farm  im¬ 
plement,  be  it  wagon,  plow,  harrow,  reaper,  rake, 
or  what  not,  if  left  exposed  to  rain  and  sun  for  ten 
years,  will  be  practically  good  for  nothing.  We 
might  say  in  five  years,  but  if  any  choose  to  cavil 
at  five,  we  will  say  ten.  This  is  ten  per  cent  per  an¬ 
num  /  At  a  cost  of  less  than  one  per  cent,  these 
tools  can  be  kept  always  housed,  or  under  cover  of 
some  kind,  even  if  but  rough  boards,  that  will  shut 
out  sun  and  rain.  Because  we  do  not  see  the  si¬ 
lent,  slow,  but  steady,  waste,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  it  is  ever  going  on.  It  is  unnecessary  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  “  application  ”  of  this  short  sermon.  Niue 
percent  interest  saved  is  not  to  be  despised,  even  if 
better  times  are  at  hand. 


Ornamental  Beds  in  Winter. 

A  correspondent  at  Staten  Island,  writes  that  he 
has  his  lawn  filled  with  ornamental  plants,  which 
the  first  hard  frost  will  make  desolate.  He  asks  if 
these  beds  can  not  be  filled  with  something  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  more  attractive  appearance  during  the  win- 
ter.  On  Staten  Island,  through  the  influence  of 
the  sea  air,  snows  remain  for  a  much  shorter  time, 
and  the  surface  of  the  lawn  and  the  beds  is  bare 
during  a  much  greater  share  of  the  winter,  than  a 
few  miles  inland.  There  are  many  other  northern 
localities  where  the  same  thing  occurs  from  local 
causes,  and  in  these,  as  well  as  in  the  uncertain 
winters  farther  south,  it  is  desirable  to  make  the 
beds  upon  the  lawn  attractive.  It  can  be  done,  but 
it  must  be  prepared  for  in  the  spring.  The  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  such  beds  is  to  fill  them  with  Evergreens. 
There  are  numerous  low-growing  Evergreens  of  a 
sufficient  variety  of  color  to  produce  pleasing  ef¬ 
fects.  There  are  various  shades  of  green  from  the 
lightest  and  bluest  to  the  richest  and  darkest.  There 
are  species  in  which  the  golden  and  silver  variega 
tion  of  the  foliage  are  distinct,  and,  what  is  of  most 
importance,  is  held  through  the  winter.  The  win- 
ter  is  the  proper  time  to  visit  the  nurseries  to  make 
selections  for  this  kind  of  bedding,  as  in  some  the 
color  in  winter  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  in 
summer.  The  plants,  selecting  low-growing  kinds 
of  different  hights,  should  be  potted  in  spring,  and 
carefully  grown  through  the  summer ,  plunge  the 
pots,  and  shade  the  plants,  for  the  first  season  at 
least;  of  course,  watering  mu6t  be  attended  to, 
and  every  care  given  to  insure  success.  The 
Evergreens  should  be  selected  and  purchased  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  well-considered  plan ,  and  when  the 
beds  are  cleared,  after  frosts  have  despoiled  the 
plants,  the  Evergreens  are  to  be  placed  in  them, 
plunging  the  pots  as  before,  according  to  the  plan 
European  Ivy  will  make  an  excellent  margin  for 
such-  a  bed,  trained  carefully,  and  pinned  down 
where  need  be  ;  the  Ivy  may  be  grown  during  the 
summer,  and  left  there  all  the  time,  as  it  makes  one 
of  the  best  margins  to  the  beds  in  summer  for 
whatever  plants  they  may  contain.  The  Golden 
Retmispora  ( Itctinispora  plumosa  aurea),  is  an¬ 
other  excellent  plant  for  edgings.  It  may  be  kept 
as  low  as  may  be  desired,  by  cutting,  and  will  make 
a  pleasing  edging  in  summer  if  some  plant  that 
presents  a  good  contrast  be  placed  within  it.  The 
same  plant,  but  grown  taller,  will  be  found  useful 
in  contrast  with  others  in  filling  the  beds.  Proper 
attention  given  in  time  to  selecting  the  plants  will 
allow  of  the  production  of  pleasing  -winter  effect. 


Barn- Yards.— There  have  been  many  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  barn -yards,  but  after  all  the 
old-fashioned,  dished  yard,  cemented,  puddled,  or 
deeply  littered  in  the  center,  has  hardly  been  im¬ 
proved  upon.  If,  however,  the  barn-yard  was 
roofed  over,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  rains,  and  the 
water  from  the  roof  were  carried  to  a  cistern  and 
used  for  watering  stock  in  the  yard,  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  better  arrangement.  A  tight  roof  is 
not  necessary.  A  few  leaks,  even  large  ones,  would 
not  be  seriously  objectionable ;  a  roof  of  single 
boards,  laid  close  together,  and  pitched  and  sanded, 
would  cost  about  $3.00  per  100  feet,  and  a  yard 
20  by  50  feet,  thus  protected,  at  a  cost  of  $80,  would 
certainly  be  fouud  a  cheaply  procured  convenience. 
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The  Langshan  Fowls. 


The  introduction  of  the  Langshan  breed  of  fowls 
into  England,  several  years  ago,  was  marked  by  the 
publication  of  their  portraits  in  an  English  journal, 
a  picture  which  was,  in  due  time,  reproduced  in  our 
own  columns.  Though  the  article  published  with 
the  engraving  plainly  indicated  that  our  description 
of  these  birds  was  derived  solely  from  English 
sources,  we  received  scores  of  letters  asking  where 
the  birds  could  be  had,  some  even  asking  the  price 
of  “your  (our)  Langshans,”  and  even  at  the  pres*- 
ent  time  wc  now  and  then 
receive  similar  letters. 

Though  our  experience 
in  this  matter  was  some¬ 
what  unprofitable  in  the 
trouble  it  gave  to  reply 
to  inquiries,  still  it  was  in¬ 
teresting.  While  we  were 
aware  of  the  interest  in 
poultry  raising,  we  had 
before  no  idea  of  the  avidi¬ 
ty  with  which  everyprom- 
ising  novelty  was  seized, 
and  of  the  wide  extent  to 
which  this  interest  prevail¬ 
ed.  The  Langshans  have 
at  length  been  brought  to 
this  country,  and  in  view 
of  the  interest  our  former 
notice  and  English  pic¬ 
ture  of  them  excited,  we 
give  an  engraving  of  a 
pair  as  they  appear  in  the 
yards  of  Messrs.  Benson, 

Maule&  Co., Philadelphia. 

These  birds  are  black,  with 
a  strong  “beetle-green” 
reflection,  and  their  legs 
slate  color,  with  pink  be¬ 
tween  the  toes.  Their 
nearest  relatives,  in  ap- 
pearance,are  the  Black  Co¬ 
chins,  but  the  Langshans 
have  a  more  erect  car¬ 
riage,  larger  combs,  and 
tails  more  feathered  than 
in  that  breed,  and  they 
come  from  a  locality  1,000 
miles  further  north.  Being 
from  the  extreme  north¬ 
ern  portion  of  China,  it 
was  expected  that  they 
would  prove  remarkably  hardy,  and  English  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  this  to  be  the  case.  Extreme  hard¬ 
iness,  large  size,  and  rapid  growth,  are  claimed  for 
them,  while  their  flesh  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in 
quality.  They  are  less  inclined  to  sit  than  other 
Asiatic  breeds,  and  are  prolific  winter  layers.  We 
are  glad  that  this  breed  has  been  introduced,  and 
is  now  to  be  procured  by  our  poultry  raisers  ;  if  in 
this  country  they  sustain,  as  they  promise  to  do, 
the  claim  made  for  them  in  England,  they  will 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  choice  breeds. 


Among  the  Farmers,— No.  46. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

I  write  this  just  in  the  midst  of  fair  time— the 
Farmer’s  Holiday — if  he  has  one  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  year.  I  have  attended  two  State  Fairs,  be¬ 
sides  one  in  the  county,  and  of  course  have  my 
notions.  Two  States  lie  contiguous,  one  is  large, 
the  other  is  small.  The  larger  State  held  its  fair 
first.  The  old  and  honored  Agricultural  Society  is 
managed  by  farmers,  “  Gentlemen  Farmers”  if  you 
please,  but  they  are  good  farmers.  Its  President 
is  a  farmer,  its  Secretary  a  farmer,  and  in  its  long 
iist  of  Vice-Presidents,  I  observe  the  names  of  farm¬ 
ers  only.  It  is  chartered  for  the  benefit  of  farmers, 
and  holds  its  fairs  in  the  midst  of  agricultural  sec¬ 
tions,  where  converging  railroad  lines  and  facilities 
for  travel  make  it  convenient  to  assemble,  and 
masses  of  people  can  be  accommodated.  Liberal 
prizes  are  ottered  and  awarded  most  conscientiously 
year  after  year.  The  greatest  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  and  attendants  is  put  forth  to  secure 


the  safety  of  goods,  and  live  stock,  their  fair -dis¬ 
play,  and  free  return  to  their  exhibitors.  Prizes 
are  ottered  only  for  articles  legitimately  connected 
with  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  There  is 
no  horse  racing;  there  are  no  trials  of  speed, 
which  of  themselves  determine  the  award  of  prizes. 
In  all  things,  the  producer’s  interests  have  prece¬ 
dence.  The  prizes  are  paid,  whether  the  weather 
be  favorable  or  not,  whether  the  Society  reap  a  har¬ 
vest  of  half-dollars,  which  makes  it  independent, 
or  meets  with  such  bad  weather,  or  “ill  luck,”  as 
to  be  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  its  friends,  to  make 


good  deficiencies.  The  services  of  the  best  judges  ob¬ 
tainable  are  secured  long  beforehand  ;  their  expen¬ 
ses  are  paid,  and  their  stay  made  agreeable  to  them. 
One  would  think  that  the  farmers  of  a  State, 
supporting  a  Society  like  this,  would  meet 
the  opportunity  heartily ;  would  gather  in  thou 
sands  upon  its  show  grounds,  bringing  their 
wives  and  their  children,  and  if  they  do  not  com¬ 
pete  in  friendly  rivalry  for  the  prizes,  that  they 
would  certainly  not  miss  the  opportunity  offered  to 
see  new  implements,  improved  stock,  and  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  which  others  deem  worthy  of  competition. 

The  weather  was  superb,  the  most  comfortable 
and  cheap  conveyances  to  and  from  the  grounds, 
a  large  and  thrifty  town  at  the  gates,  and  several 
others  within  a  few  hours’  journey,  with  railroads 
penetrating  rich  farming  and  dairy  districts  in  every 
direction.  Yet  not  more  than  10,000  people  came 
at  any  one  day,  to  the  fair,  and  the  fanners  and  the 
dairy  folks  were  conspicuously  absent.  The  So¬ 
ciety  barely  taking  in  money  enough  to  pay  its 
expenses  and  prizes,  if  even  it  did  so  well  as  that. 

It  is  often  flung  in  my  face  as  a  farmer,  and  one 
earnest  for  the  elevation  of  our  agriculture— that 
farmers  are  not  worth  working  for — that  they  are 
good  to  make  money  out  of — that  they  have  not  the 
pluck  of  other  craftsmen,  to  help  themselves,  but 
need  protection  in  various  ways,  and  are  the  prey 
of  the  crafty  and  the  dupes  of  politicians.  This  is 
sweeping,  but  has  a  basis  of  truth,  and  when  made 
on  the  fair-ground,  I  found  it  difficult,  as  I  saw  the 
scattered  attendance — the  few  in  place  of  many — 
to  meet  it  with  an  indignant  and  truthful  denial. 

It  seems  there  is  some  rivalry  and  petty  feeling 


between  two  Dairymen’s  Societies,  both  having  their 
headquarters  in  this  very  section  where  the  fair  was 
held,  and  as  a  result  of  this  rivalry,  the  dairy  peo¬ 
ple  held  aloof  from  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
A  clearer  case  of  “  biting  off  one’s  own  nose,”  can 
hardly  bo  imagined  than  was  furnished  here. 

The  other  State  Fair  is  managed  by  a  Trotting- 
Park  Association,  near  two  large  and  thriving 
manufacturing  towns.  It  is  only  called  a  “  State 
Fair  ”  by  courtesy,  and  because  the  State  entrusts 
the  Association  with  the  awarding  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  prizes.  It  is  a  purely  money  mak¬ 
ing  operation  —  a  great 
show.  Each  day  after  the 
goods  have  arrived,  and 
are  placed,  and  the  cattle 
and  horses  accommo¬ 
dated,  which  takes  two 
days,  there  is  something 
to  see.  Horse  racing, 
moiuntebank,  and  side 
shows  of  all  kinds  within 
the  grounds,  every  sort  of 
trap  for  pennies,  is  run¬ 
ning  or  set,  all  the  time. 
An  orderly  crowd,  beauti¬ 
ful  horses,  excellent  cattle 
of  all  kinds,  and  acres  of 
implements  in  -‘the  open 
field.  Judges  are  invited 
beforehand,  politely  treat¬ 
ed,  and  given  tickets  to 
dinner  in  the  “  Director/S 
dinner  teDt.”  The  sum 
total  Of  prizes  offered  is 
liberal.  Prizes  are  offered 
and  awarded  to  “  Dur- 
hams,”and  “  Alderneys,” 
because  neither  the  of¬ 
ficers  nor  the  judges  know 
any  better.  The  exhibit¬ 
ors,  some  of  them  at  least, 
are  thoroughly  informed, 
and  have  as  fine  animals 
of  both  “Shorthorn  ”  and 
“Jersey”  breeds,  as  one 
often  sees.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  real  piece  of  good 
luck  if  the  best  animal  got 
the  prize  over  an  inferior 
one  in  several  classes,  and 
yet  exhibitors  submitted 
to  their  fate  at  the  hands 
of  “judges”  who  were 
“  down  on  pedigrees,”  with  commendable  patience. 

Now,  as  to  the  attendance — 30,000  people  were 
admitted  on  the  principal  day  ;  20,000  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  and  10,000  the  day  after— this,  in  round  num¬ 
bers.  More  than  half  seemed  to  be  farmers.  They 
did  not  come  on  account  of  any  real  or  fancied  ben¬ 
efit  they  might  get.  Very  few  studied  the  imple¬ 
ments,  or  the  cattle,  they  gaped  with  wonder  at  the 
asserted  weight  of  the  fat  hog,  to  be  seen  for  10  ets., 
but  few  went  to  see.  They  watched  the  horse-trots, 
and  the  “  bicycle  tournament,”  and  the  merry-go- 
round,  and  had  a  good  time,  and  will  come  again 
next  year.  They  “  did  not  see  any  thing  very  new 
among  the  tools,”  because  they  did  not  look,  and 
they  walked  by  three  or  four  Jersey  cows,  which 
cost  their  owner  $1,000  to  $1,500  apiece,  as  if 
they  were  inferior  to  those  that  grazed  in  their  own 
pastures.  Yet  they  came,  and  spent  their  money, 
and  absorbed  a.  great  deal  that  will  do  them  good. 
It  will  do  the  boys  and  girls  good  too.  It  will  cer¬ 
tainly  do  more  good  than  the  great  well  managed 
Fair  will  do  the  farmers  of  the  section  where  it  was 
held,  and  -who  did  not  turn  out  to  attend  it. 

1  must  say  I  believe  in  getting  the  farmers,  and 
other  folks  too,  out  to  the  Fairs.  If  they  will  not 
come  to  the  sober  matter-of-fact  strictly  agricul¬ 
tural  show,  let  us  give  them  something  that  will 
draw.  A  few  horse-trots,  side-shows,  and  even  a 
rope-dancer,  are  harmless.  They  help  make  “  a 
good  time”  for  those  who  come  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  thrifty  business  view  is,  that  very  few  things 
are  evil  which  bring  in  the  half-dollars.  I  don’t 
subscribe  to  that  sentiment,  hut  we  know  what  is 
the  healing  plaster  for  “  the  hurt  that  honor  feels.” 
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The  facts  I  have  stated  are  surely  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  Here  are  two  Societies,  one  is  solely  and 
purely  for  the  farmers’  benefit.  The  farmers  hold 
aloof.  The  other  uses  the  farmer  and  his  profes¬ 
sion  simply  to  make  money  out  of  him,  and  the 
farmers  throng  its  gates  and  crowd  its  grounds, 
because  those  grounds  are  made  attractive.  These 
are  the  facts  ;  I  need  to  say  no  more  on  this  subject. 

Thoroughbreds  or  Grades. 

I  am  more  and  more  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
few  persons  are  fit  to  breed  pure  animals,  except  as 
they  take  continual  out-crosses  and  raise  thus  a 
sort  of  grade-thoroughbred.  Breeding  in  line,  close 
breeding,  or  in-and-in-breeding,  is  for  few  to  fol- 


Fig.  1. — SECTION  OF  PIT. 


low.  It  is  this  sort  of  breeding  which  secures  the 
best  types  and  the  strongest  blood,  aud  what  we 
hear  now-a-days  called  “  prepotency.”  A  lucky 
hit  is  made  in  crossing  different  families  of  some 
breed,  then  it  is  followed  up,  and  by  systematic  and 
close,  but  judicious,  in-breeding,  the  type  becomes 
fixed,  and  if  other  breeders  admire  it  and  it  be¬ 
comes  fashionable,  fortune  comes  to  the  breeder ; 
otherwise  he  has  no  special  profit.  He  would  no 
doubt  have  bad  better  animals  if  he  had  used  occa¬ 
sional  out-crosses,  but  he  would  have  impaired  the 
prepotency  of  his  strain  of  blood.  If  his  family  is 
to  become  famous  and  popular,  he  can  not  afford 
to  lose  this  quality — if  not,  he  had  better  not  aim 
so  high.  Considering,  then,  the  fact  that  very  few 
can  succeed,  it  is  undoubtedly  best  that  very  few 
should  try  to  establish  a  true  family  or  strain  of 
blood  of  neat  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  other  animals. 

1  am  led  to  these  “  reflections  ”  primarily  from 
studying  “  Poland-China,”  “Jersey-Red”  or 
“  Duroc,”  “  Victoria,”  aud  “  Cheshire  ”  pigs  at  the 
Fairs.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jersey-Reds, 
called  Durocs  for  some  unexplained  reason,  these 
are  all  mere  crosses  which  have  been  bred  together 
until  a  sort  of  fixed  type  has  been  arrived  at  in  each 
case.  The  “  Poland-Chinas  ”  have  become  popu¬ 
lar,  and  are  now  fast  reverting  to  the  Berkshire 
type  from  which  they  were  formed.  The  others  are  '■ 
not  popular,  and  never  will  be  in  all  probability, 
because  we  have  better  breeds  ready  at  hand  in  the 
Berkshire,  Essex,  Yorkshires,  and  the  now  estab¬ 
lished  breed  of  Chester  Whites.  As  to  the  Jersey- 
Reds,  whatever  is  good  about  them  is  like  the  Berk¬ 
shire,  and  they  have  such  a  peculiar  color,  smooth 
clean  skin,  and  are  withal  so  hardy  north  and  south, 
that  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  for  some  one  to  un¬ 
dertake  their  improvement  by  shortening  their 
faces,  setting  their  ears  up,  and  breeding  them 
liner  in  bone.  Then,  with  their  long  bodies,  and 
large  meaty  hams,  they  will  be  excellent  pigs  for  the 
farmer  to  grow,  even  if  they  never  are  fashionable. 

The  so-called  "  Holderness  ”  Cattle. 

I  was  very  much  interested  by  an  exhibition  of 
cattle  made  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  by  Mr.  T. 
A.  Cole,  of  Solsville,  N.  Y.,  under  the  name  of 
“  Holderness.”  It  seems  that  some  50  or  60  years 
ago  cattle  were  imported  to  this  State  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Holderness  in  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
They  were  much  like  the  Durhams,  as  they  were 
then  called,  had  no  especial  pedigrees,  but  were 
excellent  milch  cows,  like  those  now  raised  in  that 
district,  and  called  “  Common  Cows,”  and  which 


are  indeed  the  mothers  of  the  bulk  of  recorded 
Shorthorns  of  the  English  Herd-book.  Mr.  Cole 
bought  a  cow  said  to  be  of  this  “Holderness”  blood 
from  imported  stock,  and  without  any  foreign 
cross.  She  was  in  calf  to  a  bull  of  the  same  breed, 
was  red  and  white  in  color,  of  large  size,  and  an 
excellent  milker  and  butter-maker.  She  had  a 
bull  calf,  and  in  due  time  she  was  bred  to  him,  and 
by  him  and  others  of  her  descendants  and  their 
produce,  bred  together  without  a  drop  of  outside 
blood,  Mr.  Cole  has  formed  a  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  breed.  The  whole  stock  of  this  blood  num¬ 
bers  now,  after  25  years  or  more  since  the  old  cow 
was  purchased,  some  250  head  more  or  less.  I 
write  from  memory.  They  are  all  very  much  alike. 
The  color  has  changed  very  noticeably.  The  calves 
are  all  dropped  red  and  white,  but  after  a  while 
change  to  black  and  white,  or  to  a  dark  reddish- 
brown,  nearly  black.  At  the  fair  casual  observers 
passed  them  by  as  Dutch  cattle.  Several  of  the 
older  ones  were  distinctly  reddish,  while  none  were 
jet  black  like  the  Fresians  or  so-called  “  Holsteins.” 
The  cattle  of  this  “  Cole-Holderness  ”  breed  are  of 
good  size  and  fair  form  as  beef  animals.  Not  un¬ 
like  those  Shorthorns  which  show  especial  tendency 
to  milk.  They  are  deep-bodied,  with  large  udders 
and  teats,  with  excellent  escutcheons,  great  swollen 
and  tortuous  milk  veins,  and  skins  as  yellow  as 
Guernseys.  The  interior  of  their  ears  was  almost 
like  orange  peel.  The  butter  made  from  their 
milk  was  exhibited  by  the  commission  merchant  in 
Utica  to  whom  it  is  regularly  shipped,  and  showed 
admirable  color  and  keeping  qualities.  He  showed 
butter  in  pound  prints  made  in  May,  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  It  was  all  good  and  high 
colored,  but  not  quite  so  deeply  yellow  as  Mr. 
Ledyard’s  Guernsey  butter  which  won  the  prize. 
These  cattle  are  said  to  fatten  very  kindly  when 
dry.  They  are  excellent  handlers,  and  really  were 
a  surprise,  showing  what  good  judgment  in  breed¬ 
ing  can  do  with  a  fixed  end  in  view,  and  a  keen 
breeder’s  instincts  to  guide  in  pairing,  weeding,  and 
feeding.  Could  we  test  the  various  breeds  of  cat¬ 
tle,  with  the  view  of  determining  with  accuracy 
which  is  the  most  profitable  dairy  cow  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — butler,  cheese ,  veal,  and  ultimately  beef—  giv¬ 
ing  to  each  its  fair  weight  in  the  scale  of  excellence, 
I  would  not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Cole’s  breed  would 
win  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  useful  of  all. 

A  Ventilator  for  a  Root  Pit.  < 

In  pitting  roots,  abundant  openings  should  be 
provided  for  the  escape  of  the  heated  air  and  mois¬ 
ture,  produced  by  the  ripening  and 
fermentation  of  the  roots.  All 
moist  vegetable  matter,  when  pack¬ 
ed  closely  in  a  heap  or  mass,  will 
begin  to  heat  and  ferment  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  The  heat 
produces  considerable  vapor,  which 
must  pass  off,  and  in  its  escape 
carry  off  the  heat  with  it,  else  the 
temperature  will  increase,  and,  be¬ 
fore  long, decomposition  will  begin, 
and  the  mass  will  rot.  Danger  of 
this  is  averted,  both  by  having  the 
roots  free  from  outside  moisture 
when  pitted,  and  by  facilitating  the 
escape  of  that  which  they  give  off. 
This  is  usually  done  by  leaving 
open  spaces  every  few  feet  at  the 
top  of  the  pits,  into  which  bundles 
of  straw,  or  drain  tiles  are  placed, 
to  serve  as  flues.  But  it  is  well 
to  open  a  ventilator  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heap,  into  which  the  hot  and  moist  air  may 
escape  from  all  sides.  This  may  be  done  by  tying 
anumber  of  rails  together,  as  shown  at  figure  2  (the 
more  crooked  the  rails,  the  better,  as  they  will  pro¬ 
vide  more  spaces),  and  placing  a  bundle  in  the  pits  at 
about  every  6  feet  of  their  length.  The  top  of  each 
bundle  projects  a  few  inches,  and  this  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  cap  of  straw,  as  shown  at  figure  1. 
This  cap  should  be  tied  firmly  to  the  top  of  the 
rails,  to  secure  it  from  winds,  and  to  shed  rain.  If 
small  bunches  of  straw  were  fixed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  as  shown  at  a,  half-way  between  the  venti- 


Fig.  2. 


lators,  and  so  long  as  the  weather  is  not  too  cold, 
they  would  greatly  facilitate  the  cooling,  and  dry¬ 
ing  of  the  roots.  When  frosts  are  looked  for,  these 
bottom  air  holes  should  be  securely  closed,  and 
then  the  roots  can  take  care  of  themselves. 


Smoke-Houses. 


As  the  season  comes  around  we  have,  as  usual, 
numerous  inquiries  for  plans  of  Smoke-houses. 
Now,  that  brick  is  very  cheap,  buildings  of  this 


Fig.  1.— SECTIONAL  VIEW. 

kind  are  made  of  that  material  rather  than  of  wood. 
One  who  is  not  a  mechanic  can  build  of  brick  as 
easily  as  of  wood,  if  not  more  easily.  In  fact, 
an  amateur  mason  would  be  very  apt  to  make  a 
more  solid  job  than  a  professional  one,  because  he 
would  use  a  plenty  of  mortar  and  not  leave  the 
bricks  bare  in  many  of  the  joints,  as  is  the  too  fre¬ 
quent  fashion  with  the  workmen  at  present.  At 


figure  1  we  give  a  sectional  view  of  a  brick  smoke¬ 
house,  which  may  be  made  of  any  size ;  one  7  by  9  or 
8  by  12  feet  will  be  large  enough  for  private  use ;  but 
the  plan  admits  of  application  for  the  largest  sized 
building.  At  the  bottom  of  the  building  is  a  brick 
arch,  with  bricks  left  out  here  and  there  to  give 
passage  for  the  smoke.  Above  the  arch  are  two 
series  of  iron  rods,  supplied  with  hooks  with 
grooved  wheels,  by  which  the  ring  with  its  burden 
may  be  pushed  back,  or  drawn  forward,  as  desired. 
The  wheel-hook  is  shown  at  figure  1,  and  can  be 
procured  at  any  hardware  store.  At  figure  2  the 
house  is  shown  in  perspective,  with  the  open  arch¬ 
way  for  the  fire,  and  the  door  provided  with  steps. 
Above  the  lower  bar  and  below  the  upper  one,  are 
a  series  of  ventilating  holes  through  which  the 
smoke  may  escape.  These  are  made  by  leaving 
out  a  brick,  and  can  be  shut  by  inserting  a  brick 
closely  in  the  vacancy.  At  figure  3  is  the  arch 

which  confines 
the  fire  and  ash¬ 
es,  and  prevents 
any  meat  that 
may  fall  from 
being  soiled  or 
burned.  A  few 
open  spaces  will 
be  sufficient  to 
permit  the 
smoke  to  pass 
through.  This 
Fig.  4. — frame  for  ARCS.  arch  is  built 
over  a  wooden  frame  (fig.  4),  made  of  a  few  pieces 
of  boards  cut  into  an  oval  arch-shape,  to  which 
strips  of  wood  are  nailed.  When  the  brick  work 
is  dry  the  center  is  knocked  down  aud  removed.  A 
loose  door  may  be  made  to  shut  up  the  arch  when 
the  fire  is  kindled,  for  safety  and  economy’s  sake. 


Cotton-Seed  Meal.  —  This  valuable  feeding 
stuff  being  cheap,  may  easily  be  fed  to  excess.  It 
is  highly  nitrogenous,  and  is  costive  iu  its  effects. 
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Oostiveness  is  a  dangerous  condition,  because  the 
system  becomes  overloaded  with  effete  matter 
which  is  not  carried  off  by  the  bowels,  and  the 
blood  may  become  poisoned.  In  feeding  this,  or 
any  other  concentrated  food,  caution  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  lest  too  much  be  given.  One  ounce  daily 
is  enough  for  a  young  calf ;  two  ounces  for  a  year¬ 
ling  ;  two  pounds  for  a  cow,  or  four  to  six  pounds 
for  a  fattening  steer  at  the  tinish.  It  is  safe  to 
mix  cotton-seed  with  bran,  which  will  tend  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  costive  effects  of  the  former  food. 


Restoration  of  River  Banks. 


One  of  the  greatest  victories  of  scientific  engi¬ 
neering,  is  to  compel  natural  forces  to  repair  the 
injuries  they  have  done,  or  to  serve  the  purposes 


Fig.  1.—  position  or  piles. 


of  mankind  in  other  useful  ways.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  engineering  achievements  of  any  age, 
is  the  opening  of  the  principal  mouths  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  by  compelling  the  river  to  doits  own 
dredging,  and  to  take  up  and  carry  out  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  mud  and 
sand,  which  the  waters  had  previously  brought 
down.  This  great  work  was  done  by  constructing 
long  lines  of  willow  work  on  each  6ide  of  the 
channel,  and  sinking  them  in  mud  and  securing 
them  there.  By  this  means,  a  broad,  shallow,  slow 
moving  current,  which  had  deposited  an  enormous 
amount  of  sediment  for  many  years,  was  confined 
to  a  narrow  channel,  and  the  increased  velocity  of 
the  water  consequent  upon  this  confinement  scoured 
out  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  moved  the  sediment 
miles  out  to  sea.  Where  formerly  only  small  sloops 
could  float,  now  the  largest  ocean  ships  and  steamers 
can  pass  in  and  out,  and  a  mtst  important  highway 
for  the  commerce  of  the  great  West  has  been 
opened.  What  the  river  has  been  compelled  to  do, 
could  have  been  done  in  no  other  way.  In  another 
instance  which  is  noteworthy,  because  it  can  be 
applied,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  to  smaller  streams 
which  have  washed  out  their  banks,  and  threaten 
to  do  further  damage,  the  same  river,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  its  upper  portion,  was  made  to  fill  in  a  large 
washout,  to  restore  what  it  had  taken  away,  and 
repair  its  own  mischief.  At  a  bend  of  the  river, 
the  banks  had  been  undermined,  and  high  bluffs 
only  remained,  which  were  continually  falling  and 
being  carried  off.  It  was  desired  to  carry  a  rail¬ 
road  along  the  river  bank,  and  the  engineer  in 
charge  devised  the  following  plan  :  The  washout 
formed  an  extensive  curve,  which  had  cut  in  200 
feet  from  the  original  bank.  To  have  filled  the 
whole  of  this,  would  have  been  an  enormous  ex¬ 
pense,  and  no  material  but  stone  could  have  with¬ 
stood  the  rapid  current.  A  straight  row  of  piles 


was  driven  in  the  line  where  the  bank  was  desired, 
from  one  end  of  the  long  curve  to  the  other,  and 
stone  was  dumped  around  each  pile.  This  arrested 
the  current,  and  the  muddy  waters  lost  their  velocity 
so  soon  as  they  met  the  obstructions.  The  sand 
and  earth  which  were  suspended  in  the  water,  were 
deposited  so  soon  as  the  current  slacked,  and  in  a 
few  weeks,  the  whole  washout  was  filled  up.  This 
having  been  done  at  the  June  freshet,  when  the 


water  is  unusually  high  and  muddy,  a  bank,  which 
was  several  feet  above  low  water,  was  formed  be¬ 
hind  the  piles  and  stone,  up  to  the  bluffs,  and  when 


the  river  fell  to  its  lower  stage,  it  was  easy  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work.  In  this  way  a  large  expenditure 
was  avoided,  and  an  embankment  was  made  much 
more  solid,  than  could  have  been  done  by  filling  in. 
At  figure  1  we  give  an  illustration  of  the  manner  of 
arranging  the  piles;  the  piles  being  represented  by 
the  dotted  line,  and  the  washout  being  behind  them. 
There  are  numerous  cases,  in  which  streams  have 
injured  their  banks,  and  have  carried  away  val¬ 
uable  ground.  The  mischief  may  be  remedied  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  here  related,  instead  of  the 
niore  costly  plan  of  building  timber  and  stone 
breastworks,  which,  after  all,  do  not  replace  the  lost 
ground,  and  only  prevent  future  damage.  In  like 
manner  a  washout  may  be  arrested,  as  soon  as  it 
has  begun,  and  further  mischief  prevented.  At 
figure  2  a  plan  is  given,  for  the  arrangement  of  lines 
of  posts  to  obstruct  the  current,  and  cause  a  filling 
in  of  a  washout ;  posts  6  feet  long  or  more,  as  may 
be  required,  or  rails  will  answer  in  many  cases,  are 
put  down  in  pairs,  2  feet  apart,  where  each  dot  is 
marked.  There  should  be  a  row  on  the  original 
edge  of  the  stream,  and  cross  rows  from  this  to  the 
bank  ;  the  spaces  between  the  poles  are  filled  with 
brush,  as  shown  at  figure  3,  the  brush  being  placed 
,<=».  across  stream,  as  shown  by  the  arrow,  to 
I  a  offer  the  greatest  obstruction.  The  posts 
!  may  be  20  feet  apart,  and  the  brush  may 
f  be  cut  in  10  or  12  foot  lengths.  It  is  not 
/  jjl'i,  necessary,  and  might  be  objectionable,  to 
13  ||  entirely  close  the  space  with  brush,  and 

W  ||  fence  out  the  current ;  the  object  is  to  ad- 

|j  mit  only  a  part  of  the  water,  and  retard 

|  the  current,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  drop  its 

•  1  load  of  sand  or  mud.  The  spaces  will  be 

|  half  closed  if  10  foot  brush  is  used,  with 
|  20  foot  spaces.  The  brush  is  held  down, 

3  by  driving  a  few  hooked  poles  (figure 

1  4),  into  the  mud  between  the  branches 

If  here  and  there,  by  which  it  is  kept  from 
j  washing  away.  A  few  loads  of  stone  drop- 
Fio-  4  ped  *n  the  rows  around  the  poles,  would  be 
’  useful.  As  the  deposit  accumulates,  more 
brush  may  be  laid  down  in  selected  places,  and 
held  by  the  hooked  poles,  as  previously  described. 


How  to  Dress  a  Beef. 

A  fat  beef  may  always  be  prepared  for  domestic 
use  at  this  season.  To  sell  a  cow  or  steer  for  $15, 
and  pay  15  cents  a  pound  for  beef,  is  not  a  money¬ 
making  business,  yet  this  is  done  very  frequently. 
The  value  of  the  hide,  tallow,  heart,  head,  and  liver 
of  a  beef  will  amount  to  a  large  portion  of  the  price 
that  can  be  usually  obtained  in  country  places  for 
an  aged  cow  or  young  steer,  and  if  well  fed,  the  old 
cow  will  often  produce  as  good  beef  or  better  than 
the  steer.  Farmers  would  oftener  consume  their 
own  animals,  instead  of  selling  them,  were  they  not 
deterred  by  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  manner 
of  slaughtering  and  dressing  a  beef  animal.  There 
is  a  way  of  slaughtering  that  is  not  butchering ,  and 
it  may  be  done  painlessly  by  taking  the  right  course. 
The  bam  floor  or  a  clean  grass  plot  in  a  convenient 
spot  will  be  a  suitable  place  for  the  work.  To  fas¬ 
ten  the  animal,  put  a  strong  rope  around  the  horns, 
and  secure  the  head  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  not 
be  moved  to  any  great  distance,  and  in  a  position 
to  allow  a  direct  blow  to  be  easily  given.  The 
eyes  may  be  blinded  by  tying  a  cloth  around  the 
head  so  that  there  will  be  no  dodging  to  avoid  the 
stroke.  The  place  for  the  stunning  blow  is  the 
center  of  the  forehead,  between  the  eyes  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  them.  The  right  place  is  shown  at  a,  fig. 
1.  The  best  method  is  to  fire  a  ball  from  a  rifle 
in  the  exact  spot,  and  this  may  be  done  safely 
when  the  animal  is  blinded,  by  holding  the  weapon 
near  to  the  head,  so  that  a  miss  can  not  be  made; 
otherwise  a  blow  with  the  back  of  an  axe  made 


when  the  striker  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  animal, 
and  the  head  is  fastened  down  near  the  ground, 
will  be  equally  effective.  So  600n  as  the  animal 
falls,  the  throat  is  divided  with  a  cut  from  a  long, 
sharp  knife  ;  no  jack-knife  should  be  used,  but  a 
long,  deep,  sweeping  stroke  which  reaches  to  the 
vertebras  as  the  head  is  held  back.  This  divides  all 
the  blood  vessels,  and  death  is  almost  instan¬ 
taneous,  but  at  any  rate  painless.  When  the  car¬ 
cass  has  been  freed  from  blood,  it  should  be  turned 
on  its  back,  and  the  skin  divided  from  the  throat 
up  the  brisket,  along  the  belly  to  the  legs,  and  up 
the  legs  to  the  knees,  where  the  joints  should  be 
severed,  taking  care,  however,  to  cut  off  the  hind 
feet  below  the  hock  joints  about  2  or  3  inches.  The 
skin  is  then  stripped  from  the  legs  and  belly,  and 


Fig.  1. — THE  PROPER  PLACE  TO  STRIKE. 

as  near  to  the  back  as  may  be  by  turning  the  car¬ 
cass.  The  belly  is  then  opened,  and  the  intestines 
taken  out;  the  brisket  is  cut  through,  and  the 
lungs  and  gullet  removed.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
raise  the  carcass.  This  is  done  on  the  rack  (see  fig. 
2,)  the  forward  legs  of  which  are  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  carcass,  and  the  gambrels  are  placed  upon 
the  hooks  shown  in  fig.  2.  The  legs  of  the  rack  are 
then  raised  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  the  carcass  is 
lifted,  the  hinder  leg  is  brought  up  to  hold  what  is 
gained  until  the  carcass  is  clear  of  the  ground  ;  the 
hide  is  then  wholly  removed,  the  carcass  washed 
and  scraped  from  anything  adhering,  and  then  di¬ 
vided  down  through  the  back-bone,  leaving  the 
eides  hanging.  As  a  matter  of  safety  from  dogs  or 
other  dishonest  animals,  it  is  well  to  have  the  work 
done  in  the  barn,  laying  down  a  quantity  of  straw  to 
protect  the  floor,  if  thought  necessary,  as  the  beef 
should  remain  at  least  12  hours  to  cool  and  set. 


Small  Artificial  If i.sla-Fonds.— “  T.  R.  C.  ’’ 

of  Keyser,  W.  Ya.,  informs  us  that  he  has  “about 
an  acre  of  low  land,  nearly  water  proof,  with  a 
spring  near  by  yielding  water  enough  to  fill  an  inch 
pipe ;  and  wants  to  know  if  it  is  available  for  a 
fish-pond,  and  what  quantity  of  fish  could  be  raised 
in  such  a  pond.”  He  labors  under  a  very  common 


Fig.  2.— RACK  FOR  A  CARCASS  OF  BEEF. 

impression,  judging  by  the  number  of  letters  we 
receive,  that  a  big  business  in  fish  culture  may  be 
done  with  a  very  little  water.  Fish  culture  is  doing 
wonders  in  re-stocking  our  larger  streams  and 
ponds,  but  it  has  not  yet  enabled  the  most  skillful 
I  pisciculturist  to  grow  fish  on  dry  land.  Seth  Green, 
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in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  his  discovery  of  the  Shad- 
hatching  box,  prophesied  that  he  could  make  shad 
so  plenty  in  the  Connecticut  at  Hadley  Falls,  that 
he  could  drive  a  horse  and  buggy  across  the  river 
upon  the  backs  of  the  shad  !  But  then  he  had  all 
the  water  in  the  river  and  in  the  ocean  to  work 
with,  and  a  fertile  imagination.  Trout  can  not  live 
through  the  summer  in  water  much  above  60°  F. 
temperature,  and  a  pond  of  an  acre  supplied  by  an 
inch  pipe  of  spring  water  would  probably  reach  80” 
in  the  summer  heats.  Trout  can  be  hatched  in  a 
very  small  stream  of  spring  water.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  keeping  them  through  the  hot  weather.  The 
pond  in  question  is  quite  too  small  for  black  bass. 
They  must  have  lively  running  water,  large  mill- 
streams  or  ponds  of  twenty  acres  or  more  area,  to 
make  the  raising  of  them  a  paying  business.  As  a 
rule,  it  will  only  pay  to  stock  rivers  and  ponds,  es¬ 
pecially  those  with  hard  bottom,  with  black  bass. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 


To  Fasten  a  Pig  in  a  Wagon  or  Sled.— When 
it  is  desired  to  carry  a  pig  in  a  wagon  box,  the  ani¬ 
mal  may  be  secured  in  the  manner  described  by 


Fig.  1. — MANNER  OF  ARRANGING  THE  ROPE. 


a  correspondent  in  Kansas,  as  follows  :  Make  a 
loop  in  a  doubled  rope,  and  put  it  around  the 
throat ;  carry  the  rope  over  the  head,  and  fasten  it 
around  the  body  behind  the  fore-legs,  leaving  the 
two  ends  free  over  the  shoulders.  The  pig  being 
lifted  into  the  wagon  is  held  down  by  fastening  the 
ends  of  the  rope  in  any  safe  manner,  so  that  the  pig 
can  not  jump  over  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  is 
compelled  to  stay  in  the  middle.  The  method  of 
arranging  the  rope  is  shown  at  figure  1.  If  the  pig 
is  made  to  lie  down,  it  can  not  rise  when  fastened, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  it  hurting  itself. 

A  Portable  Fodder  Rack.— A  friend  from  In¬ 
diana  sends  a  sketch  of  a  portable  hay  and  fodder 
rack  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep  while  the  weather 
is  suitable  for  out-door  feeding,  which  can  easily 
be  moved  from  place  to  place.  The  size  can  be  va¬ 
ried  to  suit  the  choice  of  the  builder.  The  one 
here  represented  is  20  feet  long,  Si  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  and  4i  feet  wide  at  top,  and  5  feet  high. 
This  size  will  hold  a  small  wagon-load  of  hay.  The 


Fig.  2. — THE  FODDER  RACK. 


runners  upon  which  the  rack  rests  are  3  feet  long, 
31  inches  thick,  and  are  pinned  fast  to  the  sills 
with  1-inch  wooden  pins.  The  sills  are  2  by  fl¬ 
inch  stuff,  and  placed  broadside  upon  the  runners. 
The  top  rails  are  2  by  4-inch,  and  set  edgewise. 
The  cross  pieces  are  2  by  4-inch,  and  are  bolted 
to  the  sills  and  top  rails  by  1-inch  bolts.  The 
siding  is  1  by  6-inch  plank,  5  feet  long,  and  is 
nailed  to  the  sills  and  top  rails.  The  sills  and  rails 
should  be  of  hard-wood,  with  boards  placed  in 
the  bottom  for  a  floor,  shown  open  in  the  engraving. 

A  Leaf  Rake. — Leaves  are  valuable  litter.  If 
used  for  no  other  purpose,  they  should  be  gathered 


and  kept  as  bedding  for  farrowing  sows  or  for 
lambing  ewes.  There  is  no  softer,  warmer,  dryer, 
or  safer  bed  for  young  animals  than  leaves.  They 


Fig.  3. — A  LEAF  RAKE. 

are  also  valuable  for  manurial  purposes,  and  where 
a  sufficient  supply  can  be  obtained,  the  straw  may 
be  used  for  fodder.  To  gather  the  leaves  readily, 
a  long-headed  rake  may  be  used,  and  as  the  ground 
is  rough  the  rake  should  be  made  strong.  '  A  hick¬ 
ory  stick  11-inch  thick  will  serve  as  a  handle  ;  the 
head  may  be  of  pine  or  willow  if  it  is  strengthened 
with  bolts,  as  shown  at  figure  3.  The  teeth  should 
be  of  hickory  or  white  oak.  Unless  the  teeth  are 
thick  and  strong,  and  the  head  strengthened  by 
bolts,  either  or  both  are  liable  to  break  when  used. 

A  Bag  Holder. — To  enable  one  man  to  do  the 
work  previously  done  by  two,  may  be  as  useful  as 
to  cause  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one 
grew  before.  A  labor-saving  contrivance  of  this 
kind  is  shown  at 
figure  4.  It  is  a 
bag  holder,  and 
consists  of  a  plat¬ 
form  resting  up¬ 
on  rounded  and 
smooth  runners, 
and  having  a 
standard  at  the 
rear.  This  is 
notched  as  shown 
in  the  engraving, 
and  has  a  forked 
arm  pivoted  by  a 
bolt  at  the  top. 

This  arm  has  a 
cross-piece  about 
the  middle,  upon  which  are  two  small  hooks  turned 
backwards,  and  a  brace  which  fits  into  a  rack  on 
the  standard.  When  the  holder  is  not  in  use,  the 
arm  is  let  down ;  while  in  use,  it  is  supported  by 
the  brace.  The  bag  is  held  by  the  hooks  and  by 
the  edge  being  turned  over  the  ends  of  the  arm. 


Fig.  4.— A  BAG  HOLDER. 


A  Floating  Bridge,  or  Pontoon. 

A  “  subscriber,”  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  a  farm, 
through  which  runs  a  river  200  feet  in  width  ;  to  be 


Fig.  1. — LONGITUDINAL  SECTION. 

able  to  cross  this  river,  will  save  a  roundabout 
journey  of  two  miles  over  a  hilly  road  ;  he  wants  a 
floating  bridge  to  enable  him  to  save  this  expen¬ 
sive  journey.  This  is  a  case  typical  of  many,  and 
may  be  remedied  by  the  small  expense  of  building 
a  pontoon  bridge.  This  may  be  made  as  follows. 
Procure  li-inch  spruce  or  pine  planks  12  feet  long  ; 
of  these  construct  a  pontoon  24  feet  long,  and  12 
feet  wide,  laying  the  planks  crosswise.  The  lon¬ 
gitudinal  section  will  be  in  the  form  shown  at  fig¬ 
ure  1.  The  interior  is  shown  at  figure  2.  This  is 
strengthened  by  a  longitudinal  bed-piece  through 
the  center,  to  which  the  planks  are  fastened  with  iron 
screw  bolts.  Three  pairs  of  knees,  (fig.  3),  will 
serve  to  strengthen  the  sides,  and  as  a  place  to 
which  to  bolt  the  side  planks.  The  joints  are  made 
as  tight  as  possible,  by  calking  with  hemp,  and  the 
outside  and  inside  are  thoroughly  coated  with  pitch. 
The  vessel  is  divided  by  three  partitions,  into  four 


Fig.  2.— THE  INSIDE  OF  BOAT. 

parts,  which  lessen  the  risk  of  leakage.  A  hole 
is  cut  through  the  deck  into  each  division, 


through  which  a  hand-pump  may  be  inserted,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  clear  out  the  water.  The  deck  is 
supported  by  a  middle  partition  over  the  center 
bed-piece.  A  pair  of  posts  should  be  fixed  on 
each  side,  made  so  as  to  carry  a  tie-bar,  to  which 
the  horses  should  be  well  secured.  The  wagon 
should  be  securely  blocked  before  and  behind,  lest 
the  horse  may  at  any  time  become  restive.  The 
bridge  may  be  drawn  over  by  means  of  a  windlass, 
fixed  upon  it,  and  upon  which  a  few  turns  of  a  rope 
may  be  taken  ;  this  rope  will  pass  through  a  pulley 
attached  to  a  post  on  each  bank 
of  the  river.  A  pontoon  of  this 
size,  two  feet  deep,  would  have  a 
carrying  capacity  of  over  12  tons,  t 
and  one  a  foot  deep,  would  sup-  I 
port  8  tons,  including  its  own  Fig.  3. 
Weight,  which  would  be  about  a  ton  and  a  half: 
It  would  in  fact  support  a  team  and  loaded  wagon 
even  when  the  boat  was  filled  with  water,  al¬ 
though  it  should  never  be  put  to  such  an  extremity. 

The  Benefits  of  Sugar-Beet  Culture. 

We  have  frequently  referred  to  the  advantages 
promised  by  the  culture  of  sugar  beets  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  But  a  great  industry  does 
not  grow,  blossom,  and  become  fruitful  in  a  year, 
or  in  a  few  years.  Yet  its  final  success  is  hastened 
by  the  ease  with  which  the  raw  material  can  be 
procured.  If  sugar  beets  were  now  grown  as 
..plentifully  as  potatoes,  sugar  factories  would  be  as 
onjimerous  as  starch  factories.  It  was  the  abundant 
.(supply  of  potatoes  that  temped  the  starch  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  build  their  factories,  and  offer  a  steady 
market  for  the  farmers’  produce.  Let  sugar  beets 
once  become  a  staple  product  of  our  farms,  and  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  avast  business 
in  sugar  making  would  be  removed.  Sugar  beets 
can  be  made  profitable  for  feeding,  and  not  only  so, 
but  the  effect  of  the  culture  upon  our  system  of 
agriculture  can  not  fail  to  be  so  advantageous  as  to 
invite  farmers  to  adopt  it,  if  but  for  its  own  value 
alone.  Root  culture  implies  good  farming,  for 
with  poor  farming  one  can  not  grow  roots.  Roots 
may  be  grown  upon  poor  land,  by  using  the  proper 
fertilizers  and  methods  of  culture,  and  there  is  no 
better  method  than  this  of  working  up  the  soil  to  a 
good  condition.  For  if  one  grows  a  quantity  of 
roots,  these  must  be  fed,  and  they  can  not  be  fed 
without  making  a  large  quantity  of  manure;  further, 
they  can  not  be  fed  with  the  greatest  profit  without 
the  addition  of  some  concentrated  food,  and  that 
involves  rich  as  well  as  abundant  manure.  Besides, 
in  using  roots  and  meal  as  a  daily  ration  for  cattle 
or  sheep,  it  is  found  that  straw  will  be  consumed 
with  avidity ;  in  fact,  it  makes  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  hay,  and  uses  up  profitably  a  waste  pro¬ 
duct  that  is  generally  used  only  for  litter.  An  idea 
is  prevalent  that  root  culture  is  costly.  It  may  be 
at  first  under  certain  circumstances ;  as  upon  a 
poor  soil  and  one  foul  with  weeds,  and  especially 
under  careless  management.  It  may  be  made  cost¬ 
ly  when,  by  neglect  at  a  critical  time,  the  whole 
crop  is  lost  by  being  buried  in  weeds.  But  that  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  crop,  but  of  the  management. 
The  seed  for  an  acre  of  ground  costs  $6 ;  that  is, 
for  Sugar  Beets,  which  may  be  grown  closer  than 
Mangels  ;  12  lbs.  of  seed  being  needed  for  an  acre  ; 
the  cost  of  cultivation  need  be  no  more  than  for  a 
crop  of  potatoes.  The  yield  will  be  of  considerably 
greater  value  than  that  of  potatoes,  reaching,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  800  bushels  per  acre,  or  26 
tons.  For  feeding,  the  sugar-beet  is  worth  more 
than  double  the  quantity  of  mangels,  as  it  contains 
more  than  twice  as  much  solid  matter,  so  that  25 
tons  per  acre  is  equivalent  to  as  large  a  crop  of  the 
grosser  mangels,  as  can  be  expected  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  The  direct  profit  is 
then  attractive  enough  to  induce  farmers  to  raise 
Sugar  Beets  merely  for  feeding  purposes,  while  the 
indirect  profit  arising  from  the  improved  condition 
of  the  soil,  gives  a  respectable  return  in  addition. 
When  the  culture  of  Sugar  Beets  then  becomes 
general,  there  will  doubtless  be  no  lack  of  capital 
to  work  them  into  sugar,  any  more  than  there 
would  be  to  operate  a  silver  or  a  gold  mine  that 
might  be  discovered  on  a  man’s  farm.  It  is  the 
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want  of  material  that  has  kept  back  enterprise  in 
this  line;  the  men  and  the  money  are  always  ready 
to  develop  any  staple  and  profitable  raw  material. 


A  Weighing  Box  and  Attachments. 

Mr.  “R.  L.  M.,”  Washington,  Pa.,  sends  us 
sketches  of  a  method  of  home  weighing,  which  he 
Adds  very  convenient  and  describes  as  follows  : 
A  farmer,  with  a  few  hogs  or  sheep  to  sell,  often 
feels  at  a  loss  for  proper  scales  with  which  to 
weigh  them,  in  order  that  he  may  tell  the  buyer 
the  exact  weight  of  the  lot,  or,  if  to  be  weighed 
elsewhere,  for  his  own  satisfaction.  I  send  you  a 
rough  sketch  of  a  weighing  box  that  may  be  used 
with  a  common  steelyard  beam  of  not  more  than 
350  lbs.  capacity.  We  have  been  using  one  on  the 
farm  for  several  years,  and  find  it  very  convenient, 
as  it  has  many  times  saved  us  the  trouble  of  driv¬ 
ing  stock  3  or  4  miles  to  large  scales  that  may  not 
be  as  accurate.  The  sides  of  the  box  are  3  by  5 
feet,  and  may  be  made  of  pine  or  poplar  strips  of  3 
inches  wide  and  4  inch  thick  ;  the  gate,  A,  is  of  the 
same  material.  The  corner  posts  should  be  of  oak 


(as  it  holds  the  nails  better),  2  by  3  inches  and  3 
feet  long.  The  floor  is  fastened  in  by  notching  a  1 
by  2-incb  piece  on  the  6ides  of  the  posts,  B,  at  the 
lower  end,  and  nailing  or  screwing  tight.  Strips, 
C,  C,  are  nailed  to  the  sides,  and  half-inch  holes 
bored  in  them  at  the  dots,  into  which  stays  are 
fastened  to  keep  the  bottom  from  springing  down 
or  breaking  through.  The  floor  should  be  made  of 
i-inch  oak  or  4-inch  pine  boards.  The  bails,  Z>,  are 
made  of  f-inch  iron-rod,  7  feet  long,  bent  in  middle 
and  put  through  holes  in  the  top  of  posts  B,  and 
turned  up  a  little  to  keep  them  in.  These  bails 
may  be  fastened  with  a  heavy  iron  ring  at  the  top, 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. — LEVER  AND  attachment. 


which  serves  to  hook  the  beam  in  and  keeps  the  bails 
from  straggling.  A  place  must  be  provided  to  hang 
the  box  and  means  for  lifting  it,  beam  and  all,  after 
the  stock  is  put  in,asitis  hardly  possible  to  get  hogs 
or  sheep  to  go  into  a  swinging  box.  The  way  we  lift 
ours  is  by  a  lever  and  pins,  which  works  very  well ; 
one  man  can  lift  1,000  lbs.  with  ease  by  this  means. 
If  there  is  no  place  more  convenient,  plant  the  post 
.ffnear  some  building,  8  feet  above  the  ground  and 
the  same  distance  from  the  building,  insert  the  end 
of  the  joist  1  into  the  building,  and  mortise  it  upon 
the  post.  The  joist  should  be  4  by  6  inches,  as  a 
hole  for  the  rod  i^has  to  be  made  in  it.  To  make 
the  post  H,  nail  a  21  feet  by  6  inch  board  on  each 
side  of  the  joist  i,  then  cut  two  boards  6  inches 
shorter,  to  sit  on  top  of  the  joist  inside  the  others. 


Then  place  a  2  by  2-inch  block  between  the  boards 
and  the  top,  and  nail  all  together.  This  leaves  a 
2-inch  space  in  which  the  lever  works.  The  lever 
O  should  be  made  of  2  by  34-ineh  oak  or  hickory, 
and  as  long  as  desired.  Then  get  a  4-inch  rod,  24 
feet  long,  made  as  shown  in  figure  2,  put  it  up 
through  a  hole  in  joist  /,  and  fasten  into  the  lever 
with  the  staple  and  bur,  as  shown  at  figure  3.  In 
the  post  H,  3  inches  from  the  bottom  and  1  inch 
from  the  edge,  bore  a  4-inch  hole  clear  through, 
then  3  inches  higher  another,  and  so  on,  as  shown 
by  dots  at  figure  3.  Get  two  iron  pins  to  fit  these 
holes  easily  ;  then,  by  raising  and  lowering  the 
lever  by  me* ns  of  the  long  arm,  and  moving  the 
pins,  the  load  is  raised.  Make  notches  in  lever  O 
to  keep  the  lever  from  slipping.  A  lumber  wagon 
may  be  so  placed  that  the  lever  may  be  worked  by 
a  maD  standing  in  it,  a  step-ladder,  or  some  other 
object,  may  be  used,  if  found  more  convenient. 


A  Farm  Cart. 

While  there  are  different  kinds  of  farm  carts,  we 
have  not  yet  hit  upon  the  Gart — i.  e.,  one  that  meets 
with  general  approbation.  The  writer,  having 
much  work  for  a  cart,  has  designed  one  which  is 
intended  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  farm  more  easily 
than  a  wagon  or  any  other  cart.  For  the  carriage 
of  manure,  of  fodder-corn,  green  clover,  or  other 
soiling  fodder,  for  hauling  roots  and  such  work,  a 
cart  is  needed  with  a  low  body,  that  can  be 
turned  around  in  its  own  length  to  back,  or  even 
turn,  in  a  manure  cellar  or  on  a  bam  floor.  All  this 
can  be  done  with  this  cart,  and  when  hay,  straw, 
or  green  fodder  is  to  be  loaded,  the  fore  and  hind 
racks  maybe  put  on,  and  greatly  increase  its  capaci¬ 
ty.  With  4-inch  wheels,  this  cart  can  be  drawn, 
when  loaded,  over  plowed  ground  or  muddy  roads, 
and  scarcely  sink  below  the  surface.  The  cart  body 
consists  of  a  frame  8  feet  long,  34  feet  wide,  and  14 
inches  deep,  thus  holding,  when  heaped,  about  a 
cubic  yard  and  a  half  of  manure,  or  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  one  ton.  The  frame  is  made  of  4  by  3  timber 
for  the  top,  and  2  by  3  for  the  bottom,  sides,  and 
cross-bars,  and  is  covered 
with  bass-wood  or  willow 
boards  on  the  bottom,  the 
front,  and  the  sides  near 
the  wheels.  The  rear  end 
is  closed  when  desired 
by  a  sliding  tail-board. 

The  axles  are  fixed  to 
the  frame,  as  shown  pjg  ^  AXLE  fastening. 
at  figure  1,  and  pass 

through  the  middle  side  posts  under  the  upper  side 
bar  and  a  wide  iron  strap,  which  embraces  the  top 
of  the  frame,  and  passes  under  the  bottom,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  being  screwed  by  bolts  to 
the  timbers.  The  wheel  being  the  same  size  as  an 
ordinary  wagon  wheel,  viz.:  4  feet ;  this  brings  the 
bottom  of  the  cart  body  to  within  one  foot  of  the 
ground,  and  in  loading,  the  lift  is  only  a  little  more 
than  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  saving  of 
labor  and  the  effect  of  work  are  thus  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  a  man  being  able  to  load  twice  as  much, 
with  the  same  force,  into  a  cart  of  this  kind,  as  into 
a  vvagon  box  four  feet  high.  The  rear  end  of  the 
cart  may  be  provided  with  a  roller,  fitted  into  the 
rear  posts,  which  serves  to  ease  the  unloading  of 
the  cart  when  it  is  tipped,  the  rear  end  then  easily 
moving  over  the  ground  as  the  cart  is  drawn  over 
the  field  when  unloading  manure.  But  as  the  cart 
body  is  so  low  there  will  rarely  be  any  need  for  tip¬ 
ping  the  cart.  To  enlarge  its  capacity,  there  are 


movable  racks  fitted  before  and  behind,  as  shown 
at  figure  2.  The  cost  of  two  of  these  carts  is  not 
more  than  that  of  a  wagon,  and  may  be  less,  if 
economy  is  exercised  in  making  them.  The  shafts 
may  be  bolted  to  the  sides  and  so  arranged  that  the 
cart  can  be  tipped  over  when  the  load  requires  it. 


The  Clover-Root  Borer— (Hylesinus  trifolii). 

The  importance  of  Professor  Riley’s  work  during 
his  brief  stay  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  is  evident  from  his  Report  for  the  year  1878, 
so  full  of  valuable  information  for  the  farmer.  A 
new  enemy  to  the  Clover  crop  is  figured  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  him,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  accompanying  engraving.  The  insect  is  a  small 
beetle,  and  does  most  of  its  mischief,  while  in  the 
grub  or  larva  state,  by  boring  into,  and  eating  out, 
the  center  of  the  larger  roots  of  the  Clover-plant, 
though  the  flower-stalks  do  not  escape  when  the 
plants  are  badly  infested.  In  Central  New  York 
the  insect  was  so  abundant  that  the  plants  were 
entirely  eaten  off,  and  of  course  the  crop  proved  a 
failure.  The  beetle  is  not  new  to  science,  having 
been  known  in  Europe  for  many  years,  where  it 
has  been  thoroughly  studied  and  described,  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  insect  given  abroad  are  confirmed 
by  Professor  Riley’s  recent  investigations  here. 

The  insect  is  shown  in  the  engraving  in  all  three 
stages,  larva  (&),  pupa  (e),  and  adult  or  perfect  in¬ 
sect  (d),  all  of  which  can  be  found  upon  the  Clover 
at  any  time  during  the  growing  season.  “  The  in¬ 
sect,”  says  Prof.  Riley,  “  hibernates  in  any  of  these 
three  stages,  and 
continues  propa¬ 
gating  as  soon  as 
spring  op'ens,  the 
beetles  issuing 
from  the  ground 
and  pairingduring 
the  early  spring 
months.  The  fe¬ 
male  then  instinc¬ 
tively  bores  into 
the  crown  of  the 
root,  eating  a  pret¬ 
ty  large  cavity, 
wherein  she  de¬ 
posits  from  fourto 
six  pale,  whitish, 
elliptical  eggs.” 

The  galleries  made 
by  the  grab  are 
shown  at  a,  a,  a,  at 
the  ends  of  which 
the  larvae  assume 
the  inactive  pupa 
state.  It  is  during 
the  second  year 
of  the  Clover-crop  that  the  Root-borer  is  most  in¬ 
jurious,  and  this  suggests  the  only  remedy  which 
has  as  yet  been  found,  namely  :  plowing  under  the 
Clover  after  the  first  year,  in  all  localities  where  the 
pest  is  observed.  If  the  insect  proves  as  destruc¬ 
tive,  generally,  as  it  has  in  some  localities,  a  total 
withholding  of  the  Clover-crop  for  a  few  years  may 
be  found  necessaiy.  Professor  Riley  has  observed 
certain  animal  parasites  which  prey  upon  the  Hyle- 
sinus,  and  they  may  in  time  rid  us  of  this  pest. 


Branding  Cattle. — Tanners  complain,  and 
with  reason,  of  the  damage  caused  by  the  reckless 
use  of  the  branding  iron  upon  Western  cattle. 
Branding  may  be  a  necessary  cruelty,  but  that  it  is  a 
painful  operation  cannot  be  doubted,  as  the  brand¬ 
ing  irons  must  penetrate  to  the  fle6li,  to  make  an 
indelible  mark.  But  leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  humane  aspect  of  the  case,  and  regarding  only 
the  practical  question  of  the  danger  to  the  hide,  it 
might  be  suggested  that  some  other  spot  than  the 
flank  or  broadside  might  be  chosen  as  the  place  for 
the  brand.  This  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
hide,  and  damage  there,  seriously  reduces  the  value 
of  the  leather.  The  Sandwich  Islands  furnish  a 
few  hides  for  the  American  market,  and  the  brand 
upon  these  is  placed  on  the  leg  above  the  hock. 
This  does  not  materially  injure  the  hide,  and  a 
brand  there,  will  be  as  plainly  seen  by  a  cow-boy  at 
a  “  round-up,”  as  one  on  the  flank.  Perhaps  some 
other  method  of  marking  cattle  might  be  invented, 
that  would  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  painful 
branding.  There  are  seven  colors  that  cannot  be 
mistaken,  and  it  might  be  a  practical  innovation  to 
mark  cattle  with  these,  as  sheep  are  marked  upon 
the  wool,  choosing  different  parts  of  the  body,  as 
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well  as  different  combinations  of  eolors,  and  shapes 
of  markings,  etc.,  for  the  cattle  of  different  owners. 


Paddock  and  Hovel  for  Horses  or  Mare 
and  Foal. 

Objections  are  made  to  sending  horses  from  the 
city  to  pasture  in  the  country,  on  account  of  the 
exposure  to  the  weather  in  the  open  field.  This 
may  be  easily  avoided  by  the  construction  of  cheap 
temporary  hovels  in  the  pasture,  in  which  the  ani¬ 
mals  may  find  shelter,  and  where  a  trough  may  be 
provided  for  the  regular  rations  of  feed,  which 
should  always  be  furnished.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  it  is  not  the  exposure  that  does  the  mischief, 
but  the  actual  want  of  food  ;  for  a  horse  that  has 
been  fed  liberally  upon  grain  for  months  can  not 
consume  a  sufficient  quantity  of  watery  grass  to 
support  the  system  without  injury  to  the  digestive 
organs  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  assimulating  suf¬ 
ficient  nutriment  is  the  leading  cause  of  the  loss  of 
condition.  But  if  with  the  grass  a  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  of  concen- 
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trated  food  is  sup¬ 
plied,  healthful 
nutrition  goes  on, 
and  the  appetite, 
stimulated  by  the 
unwonted  free¬ 
dom  and  exercise, 
is  healthfully  sat¬ 
isfied.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  coat  soft¬ 


Fig.  1. — GROUND  pi. an . 


ened  and  weakened  by  constant  blanketing,  and  the 
warm  air  of  a  city  stable,  can  not  resist  exposure  to 
the  sun’s  scorching  heat  and  the  chilly  nights  which 
rapidly  alternate,  and  shelter  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  A  hovel  may  be  constructed  of  poles  and 
brush  from  the  woods,  or  of  rough  boards.  A 
ground  floor  10  feet  by  12  is  .sufficient.  If  small 
poles  and  brush,  or  coarse  grass,  are  used,  the  poles 
may  be  set  up  loosely  in  the  ground  in  the  form 
given  at  figure  1,  in  double  rows,  leaving  a  door 
space  on  the  south  side.  The  rows  are  6  inches 
apart,  and  the  space  between  them  is  filled  with 
fine  brush  and  small  branches  for  a  foot  in  depth. 
The  opposite  poles  are  tied  together  here  and  there 
with  tarred  twine,  and  the  brush  is  beaten  down 
solidly,  after  which  another  layer  of  a  foot  of  brush 
is  laid  between  the  poles  and  treated  as  before  ;  in 
this  way  the  walls  are  finished  up  to  a  safe  bight, 
8  feet  being  the  least,  so  as  to  avoid  danger  of  the 
horse  striking  the  head  as  he  goes  in  or  out.  The 
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Fig.  2. — THE  FINISHED  HOVEL  OR  SHED. 


sides  of  the  doorway  are  carefully  smoothed  oil, 
only  the  fine  tips  of  the  brush  being  placed  there 
to  avoid  any  dangerous  projections.  A  feed  trough 
may  be  placed  in  each  corner,  and  one  hovel  may 
serve  for  two  horses  or  a  mare  and  foal.  The  roof 
should  be  rain-proof,  and  if  thatched  with  brush 
and  straw,  or  hay,  the  pitch  should  be  considera¬ 
ble.  Small  openings  arc  made  above  the  boxes  for 
the  feed,  as  shown  at  figure  2,  in  which  a  completed 
hovel  is  represented.  For  br'od  mares  and  foals 
running  in  pasture,  such  a  hovel  will  be  found  very 
useful,  and  for  valuable  calves  also  which  require 
shelter  when  running  in  fields.  A  few  of  these 
hovels  will  be  found  useful  upon  nearly  every  farm. 


Effects  of  Dew  Upon  Pastures. — The  heavy 
dews  which  are  usual  in  late  summer  and  early  fall, 


and  the  light  hoar  frosts  which  occur  as  the  cooler 
weather  arrives,  are  unwholesome  to  cattle  end 
sheep.  It  may  be  that  the  well  known  effect  of 
dew  in  this  direction  gave  rise  to  the  old  fashioned 
idea  that  dew  was  in  itself  injurious,  and  caused 
various  diseases.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character 
of  the  dew  itself  which  is  hurtful,  but  it  is  the 
filling  of  the  stomach  with  wet  herbage  that  is  un¬ 
wholesome.  The  stomach  becomes  distended  with 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  wet  mass, 
and  in  time  the  animals  suffer.  Danger  may  be 
avoided  by  keeping  the  stock,  especially  young  ani¬ 
mals,  from  the  grass  until  the  dew  has  dried  off. 
The  danger  is  not  so  serious  until  the  shorter  days 
and  longer  nights  of  the  fall  cause  an  excessive  de¬ 
position  of  dew,  when  care  should  be  .exercised. 

Fire-Proof  Farm  Buildings. 

Farm  buildings  are  so  seldom  destroyed  by  fire 
that  they  can  be  insured  for  a  rate  of  25  cents  per 
$100  a  year  on  a  three  years’  policy,  yet  they  are 
sometimes  burned  and  heavy  losses  are  incurred. 
Safety  is  not  only  a  very  valuable  but  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  condition,  and  it  is  worth  a  good  deal  to 
feel,  as  well  as  to  be,  safe.  A  wooden  building  is  a 
constant  risk,  and  is  subject  to  danger  not  only 
from  within  but  from  without.  An  iron  building 
is  one  of  the  safest,  it  being  equal  in  this  respect  to 
a  brick  building  with  a  slate  roof ;  while  it  is  much 
cheaper  and  more  easily  constructed.  Counting 
the  low  cost  of  erecting  a  building  with  iron  walls 
and  roof,  although  the  iron  costs  about  twice  as 
much  as  boards,  the  saving  of  time  and  labor  will 
bring  the  total  expense  nearly  equal,  and  counting 
the  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  roof  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  iron  covering  is  not  altogether  cheaper 


than  board  walls  and  shingles.  For  instance,  a 
cow-stable,  and  hay  and  fodder  shed  above,  built 
on  the  plan  shown  in  figure  1,  16  feet  high  to  the 
eaves,  and  24  feet  wide,  would  cost  for  covering 
$3.41  for  each  foot  in  length,  leaving  the  cost-of  the 
frame  to  be  estimated.  This  might  amount  to  $1 
per  foot  for  material,  and  the  framing  might  cost 
$1  per  foot  additional.  As  the  iron  covering  is 
made  in  large  sheets  8  feet  long  by  23  inches  wide, 
it  is  rapidly  put  on,  and  as  any  man  can  apply  it 
the  owner  himself  could  work  at  it  and  save  the 
cost  of  a  carpenter.  A  barn  100  feet  long,  24  feet 
wide,  and  16  feet  high,  would  therefore  cost,  com¬ 
plete,  with  windows  and  doors,  not  over  $600,  and 
the  outer  covering  would  be  wind,  water,  and  fire¬ 
proof,  and  already  painted  inside  and  out.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  cheaper  building  material 
than  this,  and  as  it  is  indestructible  and  can  not 
rot,  if  properly  cared  for,  it  would  seem  to  be 
cheaper  than  any  other  material  whatever.  The 
iron  sheathing  is  made  either  plain  or  corrugated. 
A  kind  that  has  been  recently  introduced  for  roof¬ 
ing  or  siding,  that  is  made  in  sheets  96  by  28  inches, 
has  lapped  edges,  as  shown  in  figure  2,  which  re- 


Fig.  2.— METHOD  OF  FASTENING. 


presents  a  section  of  a  sheet.  In  fastening  these  to 
a  wall  or  roof,  one  curved  edge  is  inserted  in  the 
other,  as  shown  at  a,  figure  2.  The  first  sheet  is 
nailed  to  the  studs,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and 
the  next  sheet  is  hooked  to  it.  After  the  sheets  are 
fastened  the  joints  are  flattened  out  with  a  mallet 
and  made  water-tight,  and  practically  air-tight,  as 


no  wind  can  penetrate  at  the  joints.  A  building 
thus  covered  is  much  warmer  than  a  wooden  one 
in  the  winter,  and  besides,  is  more  quickly  warmed 


by  the  sun’s  rays  than  a  wooden  one  can  be.  The 
style  of  building  constructed  of  this  material  is 
shown  in  figure  3,  which  represents  the  corrugated 
siding  and  roofing ;  this,  however,  is  more  costly 
than  the  flat  sidiDg,  and  the  joints  can  not  be  made 
so  tight.  The  weight  of  this  iron  building  material 
is  less  than  that  of  lumber  one  inch  thick,  being 
only  SO  lbs.  to  the  100  feet,  hence  a  much  lighter 
frame  may  be  used,  as  the  roof  not  only  requires 
no  sheathing  or  roof  lath,  but  the  covering  is  less 
than  one-third  the  weight  of  boards.  On  the  whole, 
this  seems  to  be  a  very  desirable  material  for  cow' 
or  horse  stables,  hay  sheds,  pig-pens,  hay  barracks, 
poultry  houses,  and  even  barns.  It  is  certain  that 
much  money  is  wasted  in  building  the  present 
style  ef  high  barns  with  heavy  timbers,  and  when 
ground  space  is  cheap  a  low,  lightbuildingis  equal¬ 
ly  convenient  in  use,  and  costs  much  less  to  build  it. 


Poultry  Farming. 

No  other  business  connected  with  agricultural 
pursuits,  seems  so  attractive  as  poultry  fanning. 
Even  those  wrlio  fail  in  the  business,  and  retire  from 
it,  aver  that  they  are  certain  they  could  succeed  in 
a  new  trial ;  their  mistakes  having  taught  them  how 
to  succeed  in  future.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  they  do  not  try  again.  Still  we 
have  almost  daily  inquiries,  especially  from  young 
men,  as  to  the  possibility  of  making  a  living  from 
poultry ;  to  all  of  which  we  are  forced  to  give  un¬ 
satisfactory  replies.  The  profit  in  poultry  lies  in 
keeping  small  flocks.  From  such  it  is  easy  to  make 
an  income  of  $1  from  each  hen  annually,  even  after 
buying  food.  But  no  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
waste  and  damage  done  to  crops,  nor  of  the  value 
of  the  free  foraging  done  by  the  fowls  ;  and  these 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum  if  figured  up  closely. 
Then  accidents  are  to  be  taken  account  of.  For 
instance:  the  writer  once  kept  a  flock  of  30  Light 
Brahma  hens,  which  did  well  for  three  years,  and 
paid  excellently ;  but  the  unfortunate  introduction 
of  a  cockerel  from  a  distant  yard  brought  a  prev¬ 
alent  disease,  of  which  every  bird  died,  leaving  one 
brood  of  motherless  chicks  the  sole  survivors. 
This  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  the  business,  which  are  increased  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  flock  is  larger.  A  flock  may  be  kept  as 
an  adjunct  to  a  more  important  business,  and  to 
take  up  spare  time,  and  in  that  case,  barring  acci¬ 
dent,  may  be  made  profitable.  But  it  maybe  taken 
as  a  certainty  that  not  more  than  one  person  iu  a 
hundred  who  have  tried  it,  has  ever  succeeded  in 
keeping  a  flock  of  several  hundred  fowls  in  profit¬ 
able  condition.  If  one  thinks  he  is  born  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  let  him  try ;  he  may  possibly  become  a 
6hining  example  to  show  others  the  way  to  success. 


IFaeUiaig  Butter  for  Winter. — There  are  a 
few  requisites  for  packing  butter  safely  for  winter 
use.  The  butter  must  be  good ;  the  salt  must  be 
pure  ;  the  packages  must  be  clean  and  air-tight, 
and  perfectly  well  closed  ;  and  the  place  of  storage 
must  be  cool,  clean,  airy,  free  from  mouldiness  and 
not  too  dry.  A  clean,  well-aired  cellar  with  ce¬ 
mented  floor,  and  in  which  vegetables  are  not 
stored,  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  for  the  storage  of 
butter  for  winter  use.  Pure  air  is  very  important. 


Cross  between  Jersey  and  Angus. — A  re¬ 
markably  good-looking  young  cow  was  exhibited 
at  the  recent  N.  J.  State  Fair  at  Waverley.  It  was 
across  between  a  Polled  Galloway  bull,  and  a  Jer¬ 
sey  cow,  and  in  color  was  jet  black,  with  a  few 
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white  patches.  The  coat  was  glossy,  fine  and  short ; 
the  head  was  hornless,  fine,  and  had  the  Jersey  fea¬ 
tures;  the  milking  qualities,  so  far  as  could  be  as¬ 
certained  by  the  appearance  of  the  cow,  promised 
to  be  good,  and  on  the  whole,  the  neat,  small  figure 
of  the  animal,  nearly  approaching  to  a  well-bred 
Britanny  cow,  was  prepossessing  and  attractive.  It 
is  doubtless  a  desirable  cross,  and  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  if  some  one  having  the  opportunity  of  making 
it,  would  test  it  to  a  certain  issue.  A  polled  cow  is 
highly  desirable  for  the  dairy,  and  a  polled  race, 
with  all  the  good  points  of  the  Jerseys,  and  the  Gal¬ 
loways  combined,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 


An  Experiment  With  Canada  Ashes. 

The  use  of  leached  ashes,  brought  mainly  from 
Canada,  is  largely  increasing  upon  our  shore  farms. 
They  are  shipped  from  Oswego  and  other  lake  ports, 
in  canal  boats,  brought  down  through  the  canals 
and  the  Hudson  River,  and  towed  to  the  ports  on 
Long  Island  and  in  Connecticut,  where  they  are 
sold  to  farmers,  who  carry  the  ashes  in  their  own 
teams  to  the  fields  where  they  are  to  be  used. 
These  ashes  are  not  very  thoroughly  leached,  and 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash,  as  well 
as  other  kinds  of  plant  food.  They  have  long  been 
used  to  great  advantage  in  the  onion  growing  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  more  recently  their  use  has  extended  to 
all  farm  crops.  Last  year,  William  R.  Fish,  of 
Mystic  Bridge,  purchased  about  1,500  bushels,  and 
used  them  upon  his  farm.  They  were  put  upon  his 
grass  lands  and  upon  other  crops,  with  very  satis¬ 
factory  results.  They  were  spread  upon  his  mead¬ 
ows,  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
cost  of  the  ashes  was  seventeen  cents  a  bushel, 
making  seventeen  dollars  an  acre  for  the  manure. 
The  increased  yield  of  hay  was  at  least  one  ton  to 
the  acre,  doubling  his  crop  wherever  the  ashes  were 
used.  He  thinks  the  increase  in  the  hay  will  pay 
one  half  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  the  first  season. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  effect  of  ashes  is  visible 
for  a  long  time  upon  grass  lauds,  some  say  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years.  Meadows  can  be  kept 
much  longer  in  grass  where  the  ashes  are  used  as  a 
top  dressing.  The  ashes  were  also  applied  to  corn 
and  potato  crops,  with  equally  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  The  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  fer¬ 
tilizer,  is  the  fact  that  the  farmers  who  use  them 
are  making  larger  investments  in  them  every  year. 
They  are  most  economically  applied  to  farms  near 
sea  ports  and  river  landings,  where  they  can  be 
taken  directly  from  the  canal  boat.  They  are  not 
a  concentrated  manure,  and  cannot  be  carried  long 
distances  by  rail  with  profit.  Connecticut. 


Well  Boring  Tools,  and  How  to  Use  Them. 

In  many  localities  flowing  wells  may  be  procured 
by  boring  to  a  moderate  depth.  A  flowing  well  is 
worth  a  large  sum  of  money,  merely  estimating  its 
value  by  the  labor  it  saves  in  drawing  the  water, 
and  distributing  it  to  stock.  To  consider  that  800 

may  be  thus  yearly 
saved,  is  not  too 
high  an  estimate. 
This  represents  a 
sum  of  $1000,  with 
interest  at  5  per 
cent,  and  $500  at 
10  per  cent.  A 
complete  set  of 
tools  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  less  than 
the  latter  sum, 
with  which  a  well 
can  be  bored  250 
feet  deep,  and  the 
tools  will  be  still 
on  hand,  for  sink¬ 
ing  other  wells  in 
different  places 
on  the  farm,  or 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 

for  neighbors,  by  which  a  large  profit  can  be  made.; 
the  economy  in  this  is  very  obvious.  Flowing  or 
Artesian  wells — a  true  Artesian  well  is  not  simply  a 
deep  well,  but  a  flowing  one— can  generally  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  low  ground,  between  low  hills  underlaid 


with  clay,  which  rests  upon  rock  or  gravel.  The 
water  sinking  in  the  soil  upon  the  high  ground, 
finds  its  way  under  the  clay  upon  the  rock,  and 
through  the  gravel,  and  es¬ 
capes  in  the  lower  ground 
in  springs.  Where  springs 
abound,  one  can  almost 
certainly  procure  a  well 
in  which  the  water  will 
rise  and  flow  over  the  top, 
so  that  it  may  be  led  in 
pipes  into  yards  or  build¬ 
ings.  Where  such  wells  are 
not  likely  to  be  found,  as  in 
regions  underlaid  with  sand 
or  gravel,  it  is  still  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  a  deep  well, 
on  account  of  the  permanent 
supply,  and  the  purity  of  the 
water ;  especially  as  there  is 
no  lack  of  pumps  of  the 
best  character,  made  ex¬ 
pressly  to  raise  water  from 
great  depths  with  much  ease, 
and  force  it  wherever  it  may 
be  required.  Deep  wells  are 
made  by  boring  instruments 
or  augers,  which  cut  out  the- 
soil,  and  hold  it  while  it 
is  drawn  up,  and  disposed 
of.  At  figs.  1  and  2  is  shown 
an  auger  for  boring  in  clay,  with  front  and  side 
views.  The  edge  is  of  steel,  sharp  and  chisel¬ 
shaped,  and  so  bevelled,  that  as  it  is  turned  it  cuts 
down  into  the  clay,  and  takes  out  a  piece  the  shape 
of  the  pod  of  the  auger.  When  this  is  filled,  which 


Fig.  4.— wooden  well  curb.  Fig.  5. 


needs  eight  full  turns,  it  is  drawn  up  by  means  of  a 
windlass,  and  the  contents  discharged.  At  figure  3 
is  show  n  the  auger  used  where  the  ground  is  filled 
with  loose  stones.  The  augers  are  usually  from  6 
to  30  inches  in  diameter,  the  deep  wells  being  6 
or  8  inches,  and  the  shallower  ones  24  to  80  inches 
in  diameter.  Forty  or  fifty  feet  in  depth  can 
thus  be  bored  in  a  day,  where  boulders  are 
not  met  with.  The  larger  wells  are  protected  by 
wooden  curbs,  fig.  4,  made  of  boards,  or  by  cement 
tiles,  which  are  settled  down  as  the  boring  goes  on 
below  them,  and  which  are  a  little  larger  than  the 
auger,  so  that  it  can  work  inside  of  them.  The 
augers  are  fitted  to  a  square  iron  rod  by  sockets 
and  keys,  and  the  rod  is  turned  by  means  of  heavy 
wrenches  with  long  handles,  turned  either  by  two 
men  or  one  horse,  or  by  horse-power  machines, 
with  suitable  gearing.  A  three-legged  derrick  with 
a  geared  wheel  and  axle,  is  provided  for  hoisting 
up  the  filled  augers,  and  letting  them  down  into 
the  well  again.  In  this  way  the  boring  goes  on 
through  water  or  quicksand,  or  any  other  ma¬ 
terial,  until  a  sufficient  depth  is  reached. 

The  narrow  wells  are  usually  protected  by  pipes 
of  sheet  iron,  figure  5  ;  or  in  case  the  pipe  need§  to 
be  driven  down,  a  strong  wrought  iron  lap-welded 
pipe  with  flush  screw  joints,  figure  10,  is  used. 
This  latter  pipe  is  required  for  deep  or  flowing 
wells,  when  there  is  much  pressure  of  water. 

When  rock  is  met  with,  a  different  method  is  re¬ 
quired.  Soft  rock  can  be  bored  with  steel-pointed 
augers  made  for  the  purpose,  but  drills  are  com¬ 
monly  used  in  all  kinds  of  rock.  Drills  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes.  The  wedge-bit,  with  a  curved  edge 
(fig.  6),  is  most  frequently  used,  when  the  rock  is 
hard ;  in  softer  rock  the  Z  shaped  bit  (fig.  71  is 


used,  which  cuts  more  quickly.  In  rock  of  unequal 
hardness,  or  in  soft  rock,  with  inexperienced  per¬ 
sons,  the  holes  will  ruii  to  one  side  or  another,  or 
become  oval  instead  of  round  ;  in  these  cases  a 
reamer,  figure  8,  is  used  to  trim  and  straighten  the 
hole,  so  that  the  drills  may  be  able  to  work,  as  a 
straight  drill  can  not  work  in  a  crooked  hole.  The 


Fig,  6.  Fig.  7.  Fig.  R. 


drill  is  screwed  by  means  of  a  powerful  wrench 
into  the  drilling-bar,  which  is  a  square  or  round  bar 
of  iron,  or  wrought  iron  gas-pipe,  11-inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  the  top  of  the  bar  is  furnished  with  an  eye 
and  ring  by  which  the  hoisting  rope  is  fastened  to 
it  (fig.  9).  The  drill  is  not  twisted,  but  is  jumped, 
that  is,  raised  and  let  fall  several  feet,  and  is  turned 
a  quarter  round  at  each  fall,  so  as  to  cut  the  rock 
out  in  pieces  at  each  blow.  A  hand-machine  for 
raising  and  dropping  the  drill  is  shown  at  figure  12, 
and  a  power  machine  for  horses  or  steam-engine  at 
figure  13.  From  40  to  60  strokes  a  minute  are 
made,  and  the  drill  is  able  to  cut  a  6-inch  hole  from 
6  to  15  feet  a  day,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the 
rock.  The  chippings  of  the  rock  are  made  into 
mud  by  pouring  water  into  the  hole  while  the  drill 
is  at  work,  as  the  drill  works  more  easily  and  the 
borings  are  more  readily  removed.  A  sand  pump  is 
used  to  remove  the  waste.  This  is  an  iron  tube, 
provided  with  a  valve  at  the  bottom,  figure  11.  It 
is  let  down  into  the  hole,  and  is  churned  up  and 
down  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  stir  up  the  mud,  and 
is  then  raised ;  the  mud  and  fragments  of  rock  re¬ 
maining  in  the  tube.  So  the  work  proceeds,  a  few 
feet  at  a  time,  until  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  is 
reached,  when  the  well  is  tubed  by  screwing  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  tube  together  and  putting  them  down 
to  the  rock  through  the  clay  or  earth,  if  this  has 


Fig.  9.  Fig.  10.  Fig.  11. 

not  been  previously  done,  driving- them  down  to 
make  a  close  joint  with  the  rock,  and  fitting  the 
surface  pipes  to  the  upper  length  of  tube.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  all  the  oil  wells  from  which  our  sup¬ 
ply  of  petroleum  is  gathered,  and  all  the  deep,  or 
shallow,  Artesian  wells  that  are  now  in  use,  have 
been  bored,  although  the  process  is  now  mnefr 
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facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  best  machinery.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  work  is  always  done  as 
easily  as  it  can  be  described.  The  tools  sometimes 
break,  and  portions  of  the  drills  remain  in  the  well ; 


but  the  perfection  of  well-sinking  machinery  is 
such  that  iron  or  steel  fingers  can  be  sent  down 
and  made  to  pick  up  the  fallen  obstacles,  or  hard 
steel  drills  are  used  to  cut  them  in  pieces,  so  that 
they  can  be  brought  up  in  the  sand  pump ;  besides, 
the  cost  of  sinking  is  largely  reduced  by  means 
of  the  excellent  tools  which  are  at  present  in  use. 


Cultivated  Wheat. 


BT  A.  B.  TRAVIS,  BRANDON,  MICH. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  the  present  autumn,  I 
broke  up  a  gravelly  field,  and  cropped  it  in  my 
usual  way  to  wheat,  com,  and  oats,  or  barley,  and 
then  seeded  to  Clover  and  Timothy,  and  mowed  and 
pastured  it  two  years,  and  then  with  the  same  rota¬ 
tion  to  the  last  five  years  in  which  I  took  off  two 
crops  of  wheat ;  one  of  them  was  stubbled  in  wheat 
after  wheat  and  seeded  to  Clover  and  Timothy, 
which  gave  two  crops  of  hay.  When  the  last  crop 
of  hay  of  1878  was  taken  off,  I  plowed  the  land  in 
the  last  days  of  August,  planted  on  the  16th  of 
September,  and  hoed  it  with  my  Horse  Hoe  once  in 
the  fall  and  twice  in  the  spring.  I  used  a  7-incli 
epa»>e  drill,  closing  up  each  alternate  hoe,  making 
14-inch  space  on  part, 
and  the  rest  was  put  in 
belts  by  twisting  the 
drag  bars  of  the  drill 
to  baing  the  points  of 
two  hoes  near  together, 
and  giving  more  room 
for  spreading  of  seed, 
leaving  10  to  11  inches 
in  space  for  cultivation. 
,  I  prefer  this  belting, and 


Fig.  13. — MACHINE  FOR  STEAM-POWER. 

would  like  about  12  inches  for  the  hoe.  I  tried 
different  quantities  of  6eed,  from  two  to  six  pecks 


per  acre,  and  found  that  three  or  four  pecks  was 
the  best.  I  had  three  to  six  pecks  of  seed  per  acre 
standing  side  by  side  with  equal  chances,  and  the 
three  pecks  was  fully  50  per  cent  better  than  where 
the  six  pecks  were  used.  Too  much  seed  weakens 
the  crop,  and  if  insects  attack  it  there  is  not 
strength  to  support  the  insects,  and  the  wheat  must 
perish  or  drop  down  before  harvest,  while  the  thin 
sowing,  having  more  space  and  strength  by  hoeing, 
branched  out  more,  and  the  branches  that  come 
out  after  the  insect  was  done  working  are  healthy. 
How  easy  it  would  be  for  farmers  knowing  the 
benefit  of  hoeing  their  wheat  and  oats,  when  they 
are  planting  seed  in  the  fall  and  spring,  to  close 
each  alternate  drill  on  about  one  or  two  acres  if 
no  more,  and  hoe  a  part  witji  a  hand  hoe,  and 
watch  the  results  in  the  heads  next  harvest ;  but 
almost  ail  have  been  brought  up  in  the  old  fashion, 
believing  that  nothing  needs  cultivation  unless  it 
stands  in  the  garden  or  corn  field. — [Mr.  Travis  sent 
with  the  article  a  sheaf  of  wheat  grown  on  the  field 
referred  to  ;  it  has  fine  straw  and  extra  good  grain, 
many  of  the  heads  containing  over  60  seeds.  It  is 
an  encouraging  symptom  of  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  farmers,  who  are  apt  to  be  charged  undeserved¬ 
ly  with  being  too  slow  to  adopt  improved  methods, 
that  very  numerous  experiments  are  being  made  in 
cultivating  wheat.  The  reasonableness  of  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  its  constant  use  with  other  crops,  are  in¬ 
ducements  for  its  adoption  in  wheat  culture,  and 
wherever  it  has  been  tested  it  has  resulted  in  a 
large  increase  of  the  yield.  We  confidently  expect 
that  before  long  every  field  of  wheat  will  be  hoed 
as  corn  and  potatoes  are,  and  every  facility  given 
to  the  crop  to  do  its  best  in  production.  The 
average  yield  of  wheat  should  be  at  least  twice  as 
much  as  it  is  now,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the 
increase  can  be  made  is  by  the  use  of  improved 
methods  of  culture,  among  which  hoeing  is  found 
to  be  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective. — Ed.] 

Fastening  Cattle  With  Bows. 

Everything  connected  with  this  method  of  fas¬ 
tening  cattle  in  the  stables, by  means  of  Bows,  is  so 


Fig.  1. — BOW  AND  CLASP. 


simple  in  construction,  that  it  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  farmer.  It  requires  no  outlay,  as  each 
one  can  make  all  the  parts  for  himself.  The  bow 
(fig.  1)  passes  around  the  animal’s  neck  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  ox-bow,  and  is  made  of  a  good  piece 
of  hickory,  by  bending  a  strip  of  the  right 
length,  and  i-inch  in  diameter,  into  the  bow 
form.  After  the  bow-piece,  A,  is  made  of  the  right 
size  and  shape,  with  one  end  left  with  a  knob,  to 
prevent  the  clasp  from  slipping  off,  and  the  other 
cut  as  shown  in  front  view  in  fig.  1,  G,  and  side  view 
at  F,  to  fit  into  the  slot,  in  the  clasp,  it  is  care¬ 
fully  bent  until  its  ends  are  brought  together,  fas¬ 
tened,  and  left  so  for  a  considerable  time,  when  it 
will  take. its  form,  and  be  ready  for  use.  The  clasp 
is  shown  at  B,  B,  and  consists  of  a  piece  of  hard¬ 
wood — hickory  is  best — 4-inch  in  thickness,  and 
i  long  enough  to  hold  the  top  of  the  bow  well  to¬ 
gether.  A  round  hole  is  bored  in  one  end,  F,  through 
j  which  the  bow  passes  as  far  as  the  knob  ;  the  other 
;  end  is  cut  with  a  hole  for  the  passage  of  the  other 
end  of  the  bow,  aud  a  slot,  C,  into  which  its  narrow 
neck  sgringsrTiyhen  the  bow  is  secured  about  the  crea¬ 
ture.’^  npqfeU  A  smooth,  stout  hickory  pole,  24 
inches 'in' diameter,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the 
beam  overhead,  serves  as  a  stanchion  to  which  to 
attach  the  animal,  by  means  of  a  small  bow,  and 
stationary  clasp,  figure  2,  or  an  iron  ring,  A.  If  a 
little  more  room,  is  desired  for  young  stock,  a  link 
or  two  of  chain,  B,  can  be  inserted  between  the  bow 


and  stanchion  ring.  In  fastening  the  cattle,  the 
bow  is  raised  when  it  passes  around  the  neck,  and 
the  clasp  is  brought  on,  and  the  end  of  the  bow  i6 
sprung  in  place.  When  the  animal  is  to  be  let 
loose,  the  end  of  the  bow  is  pressed  in,  the  clasp 
slips  off,  the  bow  falls,  and  the  work  is  done  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  describe  it,  and  everything  is 


Fig.  2. — BOW  AND  ATTACHMENT. 


out  of  the  way.  Figure  3  shows  a  stable  arranged 
for  this  method  of  fastening ;  aside  from  the  man¬ 
ger,  there  is  but  the  stanchion  poles,  one  for  each 
animal.  There  is  sufficient  freedom  of  movement 
of  the  head,  but  not  an  excess ;  the  animal  can 
stand  or  lie  down  with  perfect  comfort,  as  the  bow 
moves  with  ease  the  whole  length  of  the  stanchion. 
After  a  week’s  practice,  the  animals  will  take  their 
place  with  their  heads  by  the  side  of  the  stanchioD, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  with  a  precision  that  is  re¬ 
markable.  Having  used  the  method  here  illustrated 
for  several  years,  the  writer  has  found  the  method 
to  be  inexpensive,  easy  in  application,  and  safe. 


The  Preservation  of  Wood.— It  is  known 
that  the  decay  of  timber  first  begins  through  the 
fermentation  of  sap  within  the  pores,  and  that  it  is 
continued  after  this  by  the  absorption  of  water. 
The  neutralization  of  the  acids  in  the  timber  by  the 
use  of  lime,  has  been  made  use  of  to  preserve  it  from 
decay  with  success  ;  but  the  most  effective  methods 
have  been  to  saturate  the  pores  with  oils  or  mineral 
salts.  Creosote  and  Petroleum  have  been  used 
successfully,  but  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  absorptive  capacity  of  timber  for  these  liq¬ 
uids.  Cypress  wood,  when  dry,  will  absorb  39  lbs. 
or  5  gallons  of  oil  per  cubic  foot,  and  California 
Kedwoodand  Pine,  absorb  twice  their  weight  when 
perfectly  dry.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  perfect 
preservation  that  timber  should  be  fully  saturated, 
one  gallon  per  cubic  foot,  for  the  most  porous 
woods  will  be  fully  effective,  and  a  coating  of  one 
and  three-quarters  of  a  pint  per  square  foot  for 
weather  boards,  or  half  as  much  for  shingles,  will 
render  them  perfectly  water  proof.  In  some  care¬ 
ful  experiments  recently  made, dry  Spruce  absorbed, 
during  2  days  soaking,  nearly  2  per  cent  of  its 
weight  of  water,  and  but  one-tenth  as  much  when 
treated  with  oil ;  dry  Pine  absorbed  16  per  cent  of 
its  weight,  and  oiled  Pine  absorbed  none  that  could 


Fig.  3.— STABLE  SHOWING  BOW  AND  STANCHIONS. 


be  ascertained  by  careful  weighing.  Pine  has  proved 
to  be  the  most  easily  water-proofed  of  any  timber. 
Those  who  wish  to  preserve  shingle  roofs,  will  be 
able  to  draw  their  own  inferences  as  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  coating  them  with  crude  petroleum. 
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The  Canada  Tiek-TrefoiL 

{Desmodium  Canadense.) 

The  genus  Desmodium,  belonging  to  the  Pulse  or 
Pea  Family,  the  Ltguminosae,  is  a  rather  large  one, 
as  it  presents  us  with  about  20  species  in  the  North 
em  States.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  with  com¬ 


ber.  This  is  among  the  many  of  our  native  plants 
that,  when  introduced  into  the  garden,  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  exotics  of  the  season.  It  is 
another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  we  have  for  these 
many  years  endeavored  to  impress  upon  our  read¬ 
ers—  i.  e.,  that  no  lover  of  flowers  need  be  without 
a  flower  garden  because  of  the  expense  of  plants 


ish  marshes  from  Canada  southward,  others  are 
found  along  the  rivers  of  the  West  and  Southwest, 
some  are  peculiarly  Southern,  and  two  are  found 
in  California.  Of  these  all  but  a  few  peculiar  to 
the  southernmost  States  are  hardy  in  the  climate  of 
New  York  City,  and  while  occasionally  seen  in 
gardens,  are  not  so  generally  planted  as  they  should 


pound  leaves  of  three  leaflets,  small  pea-shaped 
flowers,  and  flattened  pods,  which  are  lobed  on  the 
lower  edge,  and  when  ripe  break  up  into  two  or 
several  joints.  The  generic  name,  Desmodium, 
comes  from  the  Greek,  meaning  bound  together,  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  connected  joints  of  the  pods. 
The  pods  are  generally  clothed  with  very  small 
hooked  hairs,  and  when  ripe  break  up  at  a  slight 
touch  into  joints,  which,  by  means  of  the  hairs, 
cling  very  closely  to  the  clothing,  and  in  autumn 
one  can  rarely  ramble  far  without  finding  evidence 
that  he  has  been  in  contact  with  one  of  the  species 
in  the  joints  that  persist  in  clinging  firmly  to  his 
elothing.  The  trefoil-like  leaves  and  the  tick-like 
clinging  of  the  joints  of  the  pods,  give  the  common 
name  “Tick-Trefoil.”  They  are  also  sometimes 
called  “  Beggars’  Lice  ”  and  “  Beggars’  Ticks,” 
names  which  properly  belong  to  very  different 
plants,  but  which  have  a  similar  provision  for  dis¬ 
tributing  their  seeds.  In  most  species  of  Desmodi¬ 
um  the  flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  but  in 
D.  Canadense  the  flowers  are  much  larger  than  in 
any  others,  being  half  an  inch  long,  and  from  their 
greater  abundance  in  dense  panicles  or  clusters, 
and  their  lively  purplish-pink  color,  are  quite 
showy.  In  the  engraving  the  panicle  and  the 
flowers  are  reduced  about  one-half,  the  real  size 
being  spown  by  a  detached  single  flower.  The 
stems  are  usually  about  three  feet,  but  are  some¬ 
times  twibc  as  high.  Pennsylvania  is  its  southern 
limit, and  . it  is  more  abundant  northward,  along  the 
edges  of  woods,  flowering  in  August  and  Septem- 


to  stock  it.  From  early  spring  until  the  end  of  the 
blooming  season,  are  to  be  found  wild  plants 
which  European  cultivators  are  glad  to  have  in 
their  gardens,  and  for  which  they  pay  as  much  as 
we  do  for  European  and  other  choice  exotic  plants. 


The  Great  Scarlet  Rose-Mallow. 

( Hibiscus  coccineus.) 

The  genus  Hibiscus  includes  both  shrubs  and 
herbs,  and  furnishes  a  number  of  showy  cultivated 
species ;  they  have  usually  very  large  flowers,  of 
the  general  structure  common  to  the  Mallow  Family, 
the  most  prominent  character  of  which  is  the  union 
of  the  stamens  (by  the  filaments)  into  a  long  tube, 
through  which  the  pistils  protrude  ;  this  structure 
is  very  distinctly  seen  in  the  single  Hollyhock,  and 
runs  with  slight  modifications  through  the  whole 
Family.  Among  the  shrubby  species  of  Hibiscus  is 
H  Syriacus,  or  “Rose  of  Sharon”  (incorrectly  call¬ 
ed  Althaea ,  which  is  a  distinct  genus),  a  hardy 
shrub,  cultivated  for  its  large  late  flowers,  which 
range  from  white  to  purple,  and  are  both  single 
and  doable.  A  valued  greenhouse  shrub  is  H 
Rosa-Sinemis,  the  “Rose  of  China,”  with  shining 
leaves  and  large  scarlet  or  crimson  single  and 
double  flowers.  Among  the  annuals,  H.  esculentus, 
the  “  Okra,”  with  eatable  pods,  and  H  Trionum, 
the  “  Flower  of  an  Hour,”  are  well  known.  Of  the 
perennial  herbaceous  species,  the  most  showy  are 
natives  of  the  United  States.  H.  Moscheutos ,  the 
“  Swamp  Rose-Mallow,”  is  common  in  the  brack- 


be,  where  there  is  room  for  such  stately  plants ; 
they  are  from  three  to  six  or  more  feet  high,  often 
with  striking  foliage,  and  very  large  and  showy 
flowers.  One  species,  having  Georgia  for  its  north¬ 
ern  limit,  is  not  quite  hardy  with  us  ;  this  is  Hibis¬ 
cus  coccineus,  the  “  Great  Scarlet  Rose-Mallow,”  of 
which  we  give  a  flower,  leaves,  and  unripe  pods,  re¬ 
duced  in  size.  The  stem,  which  is  very  smooth, 
grows  four  to  eight  feet  high,  its  long-petioled 
leaves  are  deeply  cleft,  as  seen  in  the  engraving ; 
the  flowers  are  from  6  to  10  inches  across,  of  a  deep 
scarlet,  and  especially  brilliant  from  the  shining 
surface  of  the  petals.  This,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
is  the  most  showy  of  all  the  herbaceous  species  of 
Hibiscus,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  flowers  of 
its  season,  which,  with  us,  is  early  in  September, 
but  in  its  native  localities  it  begins  to  bloom  in 
July.  We  say  that  it  is  not  hardy  with  us  from  the 
experience  of  last  winter  only.  But  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  hardy  should  be  no  obstacle  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  so  showy  a  plant,  as  its  roots  may  be  taken, 
up  after  the  stems  are  killed,  and  kept  in  dry  sand 
or  earth  in  the  cellar.  In  European  works  this 
species  is  given  as  Hibiscus  speciosus,  but  the  one 
given  above  is  the  older  and,  therefore,  proper  name. 
In  view  of  the  readiness  with  which  plants  of  the 
Mallow  Family  break  into  varieties,  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  so  little  has  been  done  with  our  native 
species.  The  exotic  species  of  Hibiscus  already 
mentioned  have  given  a  great  variety  of  color  and 
double  and  half  double  flowers.  The  Great  Scarlet 
Rose-Mallow  is  a  promising.subject  to  work  with. 
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The  Apple-Leaf  Fungus 

(Itmtelia  canceUata.) 

Observing  upon  a  neighbor’s  apple  tree,  leaves 
that  were  turning  crimson  in  spots,  we  picked  some 
lor  examination.  Our  friend,  noticing  the  spots, 
remarked  that  he  supposed  “  there  would  be 
swarms  of  insects  coming  out  of  those  blotches  be¬ 
fore  long.”  Such  deformities  of  plants  are  no 
doubt  generally  ascribed  to  insects,  and  very  natur¬ 
ally,  as  in  many  cases,  the  abnormal  growths,  such 
as  the  various  galls,  oak-apples,  etc.,  are,  but  not 
always,  due  to  them.  There  seem  to  be  three  gen¬ 
eral  classes  of  diseases,  or  troubles,  among  plants  : 
(1)  Those  caused  by  insects,  and  therefore  of  ani¬ 
mal  origin.  (2)  Those  avhich  arise  from  vegetable 
parasites,  the  most  common  ones  being  members  of 
the  fungus  group,  and  (3)  a  class,  which  so  far  as 
we  know,  due  to  neither  of  these  two.  A  class  of 


true  diseases,  where  the  plants  are  “  out  of 
health  ” — a  real  sickness,  brought  about  by  one  or 
more  of  a  multitude  of  different  and  often  unknown 
causes.  The  apple  leaves,  one  of  which  is  shown 
in  figure  1,  are  doubtless  infested  by  a  fungus, 
which  has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  though  it  is 
not  fully  understood  even  now.  Those  who  read 
the  account  of  the  Wheat  Rust  in  the  August 
number  (page  301)  will  remember  that  there  were 
several  stages  in  the  life  of  the  Rust  Plant,  in  one 
of  which  it  was  on  the  Barberry.  The  fungus  on 
the  apple  leaf  belongs  to  the  same  group,  and  is 
the  “  cluster-cup  ”  form  of  the  species,  resembling, 
as  a  comparison  of  the  figures  will  show,  the  “  Bar¬ 
berry  state  ”  of  the  wheat  rust.  The  cup  is  deeper, 
the  neck  extends  much  further  above  the  surface 
of  the  leaf,  and  is  more  finely  fringed  about  the 
edges,  but  in  a  general  way  a  description  of  the  one 
will  answer  for  both.  Figure  2  shows  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  “  fringed  cluster-cup,”  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  and  a  cross-section  through  a  cluster 
is  given  in  figure  4,  where  two  of  the  cups,  which 
are  more  like  tubes,  are  seen.  In  these  pits  the 
orange-colored  spores  are  produced  in  vast  numbers, 
closely  packed  together  in  the  bottom,  figure  5.  If 
these  cluster-cups  upon  the  apple  are  but  a  form, 
or  a  single  stage  of  some  fungus,  the  question 
naturally  arises :  on  what  plant  (or  plants)  does 
the  other  form  (or  do  the  other  forms)  appear  ? 
This  question  has  been  an  interesting  and  difficult 

one  for  students  of 
these  subjects ;  but 
it  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  that  the 
Cedar  Apples  of 
the  Red  Cedar — 
those  bright,  or¬ 
ange  masses  (fig.  3) 
which  appear  in 

spring  after  a 

shower  or  during 
F.g.  2.  SPOT  MAGNIFIED.  &  ^  ^  ^ 

are  sometimes  taken  for  the  flowers  of  the 

Cedar,  and  sometimes  eaten  by  children  as  the 

fruit — are  caused  by  the  same  fungus,  this  being 
the  last  stages  of  the  species.  Not  long  ago  we 
saw  an  apple  tree  that  was  growing  with  its  limbs 
interlocking  with  those  of  a  Cedar,  and  on  those 
limbs  the  fungus  was  unusually  abundant ;  in  fact, 
the  leaves  were  so  covered  that  there  was  scarcely 
room  for  another  cup.  while(  the  other  trees  of  the 


orchard  had  only  the  ordinary  amount.  The  Cedar 
tree  was  also  more  infested  with  the  “  apples  ” 
than  others  in  the  woods  near  by.  A  knowledge  of 
this  connection  between  these  two  fungi  is  im¬ 
portant,  and  teaches  that,  by  destroying  the  Cedar 
fungus,  that  upon  the  apple  may  be  eradicated. 
Just  how  much  damage  is  done  by  the  Boestelia  is 
not  easy  to  estimate,  but  at  any  rate  its  presence 
in  the  orchaid  can  be  of  no  benefit.  Two  practical 
methods  of  destroying  the  pest  are  suggested.  In 
the  spring  gather  and  burn  all  the  Cedar  Apples — if 
it  is  thought  best  to  keep  the  Cedar  trees ;  and  in  the 
autumn  rake  together  and  burn  all  the  apple  leaves. 


Unprofitable  Fruit  Trees. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  fruit  came  to  us  not 
long  ago  ;  a  box  contained  rusty  and  cracked  pears, 
apples  thickly  speckled  with  bitter  rot,  and  half 
grown  peaches,  which  had  dried  up  instead  of 
ripening.  Very  likely  the  sender  had  the  idea 
that  we  could  tell  him  what  to  do  with  his  trees, 
while  the  trouble  lies  deeper.  An  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fevey  no  more  surely  indicates  unhealthy 
surroundings,  than  does  fruit  like  this  show  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  No  manuring,  pruning,  or 
other  treatment  of  the  trees  will  help  them.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  drain  the  soil,  and  that  thoroughly. 

We-  have  in  mind  a  striking  case  of  this  kind ; 
an  orchard  in  which  two-thirds  is  on  dry  soil,  while 
the  remainder  is  a  little  low  and  wet.  Six  years 
ago,,  the  trees  upon  the  dry  portion  were  all  in  a 
thrifty  condition,  of  fine  shape,  aud  bearing  abun¬ 
dantly.  But  those  upon  the  wet  land  were  but  a 
trifle  larger  than  when  set  out  twelve  years  before  ; 
in  fact,  most  of  them  were  gone.  The  next  year 
the  wet  portion  was  thoroughly  tile-drained,  and 
new  trees  were  set  in  place  of  the  old  ones.  Now 
those  trees  are  doing  as  well  as  could  be  desired. 
No  cultivating,  growing  hoed  crops,  manuring,  or 
pruning,  could  have  made  that  wet  part  of  the  or¬ 
chard  a  success.  It  simply  and  only  needed  drain¬ 
ing  ;  and  when  the  owner  was  wise  enough  to  do 
that,  he  made  fruit  growing  possible  in  that  por¬ 


tion  of  the  land,  which  he  had  devoted  to  fruit 
trees,  but  from  which  he  had  received  no  returns, 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  devote  to  an 
orchard,  land  that  is  too  wet  for  the  ordinary  crops 
of  the  farm,  for  trees  least  of  all  can  flourish  on  it. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  cut  down  trees  that  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  of  the  kind  referred  to  ;  they  ivould  then 
be  of  some  use  as  fire  wood,  while  now  they  pro¬ 
duce  an  annual  crop  of  disappointment.  But  the 
trees  in  all  probability  may,  if  not  too  old  and 
stunted,  be  restored  by  draining  the  soil.  This  is  a 
most  favorable  season  for  doing  the  work — Do  it ! 


Ivy  for  tlie  House.— When  Ivy  for  home  dec¬ 
oration  is  taken  up  from  the  open  ground,  unless 
the  plants  have  been  prepared  beforehand,  the 
branches,  in  running  along  on  the  ground,  will  have 
pushed  out  roots  at  every  joint,  and  when  taken 
up,  the  plant  is  deprived  of  several  feeders.  If 
such  a  plant  is  placed  in  a  warm  room,  the  evapor¬ 
ation  from  its  leaves  goes  on  as  before,  while  its 
supply  of  moisture  is  greatly  diminished,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  leaves  fall  off.  Plants  of  this 


kind  should  be  kept  in  a  room  without  a  fire, 
until  they  can  make  new  roots  at  the  base,  and  ac¬ 
custom  themselves  to  the  loss  of  those  along  the 
stems.  When  Ivy  is  set  out  in  spring,  its  stems 
should  be  kept  tied  up ;  if  allowed  to  rest  upon 
the  soil,  they  will  take  root  wherever  they  touch. 


Some  New  White  Grapes. 

Every  grape  grower  and  fruit  dealer  knows  that 
a  white  grape  will  sell  more  readily,  and  bring  a 
higher  price,  than  a  dark  colored  or  black  one. 
Whether  it  is  because  white  grapes  are  albinos,  and 
like  albinism  in  animals,  this  peculiarity  is  often 
accompanied  by  other  defects,  white  grapes  soon 
disappear,  very  few  of  them  fulfilling  their  early 
promise.  Every  one  who  grows  fruit  for  market 
would  gladly  welcome  a  white  grape  with  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Concord,  and  as  few  of  its  de¬ 
fects  as  possible.  After  all,  the  chief  excellence  of 


Fig.  4. — CROSS-SECTION  OF  TWO  CUPS. 

the  Concord  is  its  certainty.  Tested  by  a  not  very 
high  standard  of  quality,  the  Concord  is  not  a  good 
grape ;  but  whoever  has  Concord  vines  is  very  sure 
to  have  Concord  grapes.  Some  15  years  ago  there 
was  a  “grape  fever,”  and  there  was  a  more  general 
interest  in  grape  culture  than  there  has  been  since. 
We  then  advised  the  culture  of  the  Concoi-d  for 
this  very  quality  of  certainty,  and  much  abuse  did 
we  get,  as  we  were  encouraging  an  uneducated 
taste.  We  admitted  a  preference  for  the  second 
best  with  certainty  over  the  “  first  best”  with  un¬ 
certainty  of  fruit,  or  rather  the  certainty  of  having 
no"  fruit.  Where  now  are  the  varieties  advocated 
by  those  who  placed  their  standard  of  quality  so 
high  ?  The  trail  of  grape  culture  is  strewed  with 
their  wrecks.  But  this  is  a  digression.  Grape 
growers  still  need  a  grape  which  will  be  among 
white  varieties  what  Concord  is  among  the  dark 
ones,  and  we  think  that  it  is  nearer  at  hand  than  ax 
any  former  time.  Leaving  out  others,  we  confine 
these  notes  to  those  which  we  for  the  first  time  saw 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society.  That  we  may  not  appear  to  show  prefer¬ 
ence  for  either,  we  mention  them  alphabetically : 

Duchess. — This  is  raised  by  A.  Caywood  &  Son, 
Marlborough,  N.  T.  If  we  recollect  aright,  it  re¬ 
sults  from  the  crossing  of  a  White  Concord  seed¬ 
ling  with  the  Walter.  It  is  a  large,  handsomely 
shaped  and  well-shouldered  bunch  of  medium¬ 
sized  berries,  which  cling  to  the  stalk  with  great 
tenacity.  The  skin  is  thin,  the  flesh  very  tender, 
and  in  flavor  it  will  rank  with  any  of  the  very 
best  grapes.  Its  keeping  and  carrying  qualities 
we  assume  are,  and  they  appear  to  be,  excellent. 

Niagara. — Originated  with  Hoag  and  Clark, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  who 
state  it  to  be  a  cross 
between  the  Concord 
and  Cassady.  Bunch 
arid  berry  about  the  size 
of  those  of  Concord, 
but  more  compact.  The 
light-greenish  color  is 
sometimes  bronzed  in 
the  sun.  Ripens  with 
the  Hartford  Prolific, 
and  its  quality  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  fruit 
remains  a  long  time  on 
the  vine, and  keeps  and  carries  well.  Those  who  have 
tested  the  Niagara  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  vigor 
and  productiveness,  and  especially  of  its  foliage. 

Noah. — Originated  with  Mr.  Wasserzicher,  and, 
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if  we  mistake  not  a  seedling,  is  a  seedling  of  the 
Taylor.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bush  &  Son 
&  Meissner,  of  Bushberg,  Mo.  It  is  much  larger 
than  the  parent,  and  makes  a  very  good  cluster. 
The  Noah  is  a  good  table  grape,  and  is  regarded 
by  Mr.  Husmann  and  other  experienced  judges 
as  of  great  promise  for  making  a  white  wine. 

Pocklington. — A.  seedling  of  Concord,  raised  by 
Mr.  J.  Pocklington,  Sandy  Hill,  N.  T.  A  very 
large  berry  in  a  compact  bunch.  As  exhibited,  the 
fruit  from  an  unfavorable  locality  was  not  fully 
ripe ;  the  fruit  ripens  with  Concord,  that  from 
vines  iu  more  favorable  soil  being  all  gone.  As 
seen  at  the  Exhibition  it  did  not  do  itself  justice. 
John  Charlton,  Rochester,  who  grows  it,  has  since 
sent  us  specimens.  These  have  lain  now  nearly 
two  weeks,  and  have  improved  greatly.  The  berry 
is  a  light-green,  with  abundant  bloom ;  skin  very 
tough  ;  flesh  of  much  better  quality  than  Concord, 
intensely  sweet,  and  less  of  the  Labrusca  quality 
in  the  taste  than  in  the  smell.  The  berry  adheres 
well  to  the  stalk,  and  has  every  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  a  good  keeper.  The  great  size  aud  copious 
bloom  makes  this  grape  most  attractive  to  the  eye. 

Prentiss. — A  seedling  of  Isabella,  by  J.  W. 
Prentiss,  Pultney,  N.  Y.,  on  Crooked  Lake,  the 
famed  grape  locality  of  Steuben  Co.  T.  S.  Hubbard, 
of  Fredonia,  who  now  has  the  grape,  exhibited  a 
section  of  vine  which  indicated  wonderful  produc¬ 
tiveness  ;  the  vine  and  foliage  are  described  as 
most  vigorous,  except  that  the  vine  is  disposed  to 
overbear.  The  berry  is  larger  than  the  parent, 
yellowish-green,  sometimes  with  a  rosy  tint  to  the 
sun ;  quality  similar  to  Rebecca ;  ripens  with  the 
Concord  ;  keeps  until  New  Years,  and  carries  well. 

This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  collection  of  new 
grapes,  and  we  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  more 
than  oue  does  not  meet  the  demand  for  a  white 
grape  that  will  be  as  reliable  as  the  Concord.  Some 
white  and  other  light-colored  seedlings  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Rummell,  of  Mo.,  were  exhibited,  but  in 
rather  poor  condition,  aud  are  noticed  elsewhere. 


A  Portable  Package  for  Fruit. 

The  usual  crate  in  which  peaches,  pears,  and 
other  fruit  are  packed,  and  the  ordinary  fruit  bas¬ 
kets,  are  so  inconvenient,  as  to  seriously  restrict  the 
sale  of  their  contents.  The  heaUhfulness  of  fruit 
is  beyond  question,  aud  it  is  important  that  its  con¬ 
sumption  should  not  be  restricted  by  putting  it  up 
in  heavy  and  unhandy  packages.  As  a  suggestion 
towards  a  better  way,  we  give  illustrations  of  a  1 
coarse  and  inexpensive  wicker  or  split  basket,  or 
hamper  provided  with  a  handle,  by  which  it  can  be 
carried  as  easily  as  a  valise.  Such  hampers  are  largely 
used  in  Europe  for  packing  fruit,  game,  vegetables, 


Eig.  1.— FRUIT  PACKAGE,  OPEN. 


bottled  liquids,  meat,  and  any  of  those  things  which 
we  put  up  in  the  square  or  oblong  crates,  which 
have  nothing  about  them  by  which  they  can  be 
picked  up  or  carried.  At  figure  1  is  shown  the 
crate  open,  and  at  figure  2  it  is  shown  shut  and  fas¬ 


Fig.  2.— FRUIT  PACKAGE,  CLOSED. 


tened.  It  may  be  made  to  hold  the  same  quantity 
as  a  crate  or  a  basket,  ar.d  is  as  well  ventilated,  is 
stronger  and  tougher,  and  if  thought  proper,  cleats 


of  wood  may  be  attached  to  the  corners,  60  as  to 
make  spaces  between  them,  for  ample  ventilation, 
when  packed  in  a  car.  The  willows  should  be 
thick  and  unpeeled,  or  oak  or  white  ash  splints 
may  be  used.  The  willows  may  be  grown,  or  the 
splints  made  at  home,  and  the  crates  may  be  made 
during  the  winter,  at  which  season  there  is  ample 
time  for  such  in-door  work.  The  cost  need  be  no 
more  than  that  of  a  crate,  and  may  be  even  less. 


Shading  a  Greenhouse. 


In  our  climate,  a  shade  upon  the  greenhouse  is 
imperative.  The  method  most  generally  employed 
is  to  make  the  glass  semi-opaque  by  the  use  of 
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white-wash  ;  while  this  has  several  points  in  its  fa¬ 
vor,  there  are  two  serious  objections  to  its  use ;  it 
is  permanent,  and  as  it  is  directly  upon  the  glass, 
absorbs  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  gives  it  off  into  the 
house.  We  recently  saw  upon  one  of  the  houses 
of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  at  Rochester,  a  shade  which 
impressed  us  favorably,  and  were  informed  that  it 
gave  great  satisfaction  iu  operation.  The  shade  is 
a  lattice  made  of  pine  slats  12  feet  long,  one  inch 
wide,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  These  slats 
are  joined  by  iron  staples  and  rings  as  shown  by 
the  engraving,  which  represents  the  ends  of  two  of 
them.  The  staples  have  their  ends  turned  down, 
and  driven  into  the  slats,  and  each  is  attached  to 
the  one  opposite,  by  a  small  ring.  By  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  cords  and  pulleys,  the  lattice  work  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  at  will.  The  shades  run  up  and 
down,  upon  supports,  made  of  pieces  of  scantling, 
placed  about  every  six  feet  iu  the  length  of  the 
roof,  and  high  enough  to  raise  the  shade  about 
six  inches  above  the  glass.  Being  thus  elevated, 
a  current  of  air  can  pass  between  the  shade  and  the 
glass,  and  the  light  admitted  through  the  narrow 
spaces  between  the  slats,  is  constantly  changing. 


TOE  MOTSraOILlIL 
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Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 
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Transplanting  Children. 

If  I  do  very  little  soil  gardening,  it  is  mainly 
because  I  have  so  much  gardening  of  another 
kind — Kindcrgartenfng.  Many  of  us  can  not  find 
good  garden  soil  with  the  right  conditions  of  cli¬ 
mate,  sun,  and  moisture ;  or,  in  other  words, 
schools  and  playmates  which  will  feed  the  child’s 
growing  mind  with  right  ideas,  kindness  and  good 
behavior  in  those  associated  with  the  little  one,  so 
that  its  better  nature  may  be  aroused  and  culti¬ 
vated.  Wise  parents  take  all  this  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  locating  their  homes.  They  consider  the 
neighborhood  influences,  aud  prefer  the  vicinity  of 
good  schools.  The  home  influence  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  other,  and  those  who  depend  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  schools  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  shirk  their  duty,  and  make  a  great 
mistake.  But  sometimes  it  happens  that  the  best 
thing  for  a  child  or  youth  is,  to  send  it  away  from 
home  (even  away  from  a  good  home), for  a  little  while. 
This  must  be  done  carefully.  I  have  held  this  view 
for  many  years,  and  the  experience  of  the  last  year 
confirms  me  in  it.  A  few  weeks  away  from  home, 
with  some  good  auntie  or  relative,  has  done  more 
to  break  up  certain  unpleasant  home  habits  than 
almost  any  amount  of  correction  and  reproof  at 
home.  I  like  to  have  the  children  go  away  from 
me  a  little  while — since  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
go  and  leave  them — for  my  own  sake,  too.  It  gives 
me  a  chance  to  turn  overnew  leaves,  and  I  am  often 
glad  enough  to  put  my  blunders  behind  me,  aud 
try  whether  I  can  not  make  for  the  future  a 
new  and  better  record  with  a  fresh  beginning. 


I  do  not  advocate  parents  shifting  the  burden 
of  the  training  of  their  children  upon  friends,  but 
Certain  little  disagreeable  habits  that  grow  and 
flourish  easily  in  the  freedom  of  the  home  circle, 
die  a  natural  death  when  the  child  finds  itself  in 
other  circumstances.  I  have  had  other  friends’ 
children  in  my  home,  and  have  seen  how  their  lovo 
for  the  homo  friends  grew  with  absence  from  them, 
and  how  new  resolves  sprang  up  in  their  minds. 

The  Care  of  Jelly  and  Preserves. 

•  Last  year’s  jelly  moulded  worse  than  any  I  ever 
made  before,  the  result  of  keeping  it  too  warm, 
and  of  not  pasting  covers  over  the  glasses  until 
they  had  stood  open  several  days.  They  should  be 
covered  so  soon  as  cold.  I  prefer  a  common,  plain 
clear  glass  tumbler,  without  patent  covers  of  any 
kind,  for  jelly.  Then,  as  soon  as  emptied  of  jelly, 
it  is  ready  to  drink  from,  hold  flowers,  or  as  a  mold 
;  for  Blane-mange  or  Mush.  Tissue  paper  wet  in 
brandy  next  to  the  jelly  or  jam,  before  covering 
it,  iu  order  to  prevent  mould,  is  not  necessary, 
and  the  brandy  almost  always  spoils  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  the  jelly.  With  thin  paper  next  the  jelly 
(omitting  the  brandy),  the  mould  which  is  so  apt  to 
grow  over  the  top  of  the  fruit,  can  be  pulled  off 
with  the  paper,  aud  not  affect  the  jelly  beneath, 
but  it  is  better  to  keep  the  jelly  and  preserves 
cool  and  dry  that  mould  would  nott  molest  it. 

Jelly  and  Marmalade. 

It  is  most  convenient  with  crab-apples  and 
plums,  to  make  jelly  and  marmalade  from  the  same 
fruit,  and  both  arc  the  nicer  for  this  separation  of 
juice  and  pulp.  One  thus  saves  squeezing  the  fruit- 
juice  through  a  jelly-bag.  1  let  the  plums  drain 
through  a  colander,  but  the  stewed  crab-apples 
(stewed  soft,  with  very  little  water,)  are  Rung  up 
in  bags  to  drain  all  night.  The  juice  is  then 
ready  to  be  measured  and  boiled  before  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  “  pound  of  sugar  for  pint  of  juice  ” — a  scant 
pound  for  apples  and  plums.  The  pulp  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  bag  or  colander  is  rubbed  through 
a  sieve  or  colander,  to  remove  seeds  and  skins, 
and  only  needing  to  be  boiled  a  short  time 
with  the  sugar  (three-fourths  of  a  pouud,  or  a 
little  less,  to  a  pound  of  pulp),  when  it  is  thick 
and  firm  enough  to  put  away.  The  rule  is,  to  use 
i-lb.  sugar  for  1  lb.  of  fruit,  but  less  is  needed  if  you 
put  up  the  marmalade  in  self-sealing  glass  jars. 
These  jars  are  so  cheap  now  that  oue  can  afford  to 
use  them  for  all  sorts  of  sweetmeats,  and  so  save  a 
deal  of  trouble  iu  their  keeping.  You  can  sweeten 
your  “  preserves  ”  to  suit  your  taste,  not  having  to 
depend  upon  an  excessive  use  of  sugar  to  make 
them  “keep.”  As  all  kinds  of  sweetmeats  spoil 
quickly  after  they  are  opened  out,  it  is  prudent  to 
put  them  up  iu  small  jars  to  be  used  up  at  once. 

The  glass  jars  that  have  been  emptied  of  the 
earlier  summer  fruits  may  be  immediately  used 
again  in  preserving  later  fruits,  etc.  When  you 
stew  a  small  quantity  of  cranberries,  you  may  as 
well  stew  enough  more  to  fill  a  jar,  sweeten  them 
ready  for  the  table,  and  seal  them  up  boiling  hot , 
and  then  you  can  have  cranberry  sauce  when  it  is 
usually  out  of  season.  If  apples  are  plenty,  and 
hard  to  keep,  fill  up  the  empty  jars  with  nicely 
stewed  ones,  and  have  them  for  sauce  and  pics. 

Fruit  Stains. 

But  fruit  stains  which  bother  us  some  at  all  times 
of  the  year  are  not  difficult  to  remove  from  white 
cloth.  If  the  spot  is  small,  pour  boiling  water 
through  the  spot  until  it  disappears  This  will  not 
remove  the  stain  if  it  has  been  previously  wet,  and 
may  not  extract  it  if  the  stain  has  been  of  long  du¬ 
ration.  A  solution  of  Chloride  of  Lime  will  ex¬ 
tract  fruit  stains  with  certainty.  It  will  also  (I  am 
«  assured)  remove  mildew  stains  if  applied  several 
times,  and  laid  in  the  sUnshiue  for  a  little  while 
each  time.  Rinse  the  articles  well  after  using  it, 
and  be  sure  and  not  leave  this  solution  on,  or  in, 
the  cloth  longer  than  a  few  minutes,  as  it  injures 
the  fabric.  Put  two  ounces  of  Chloride  of  Lime 
into  a  pint  bottle  ;  add  a  little  water,  and  stir  well. 
Then  fill  up  with  water,  and  let  it  remain  a  few 
days,  corked  loosely,  to  let  the  gas  escape  and 
prevent  explosion.  After  the  liquid  becomes 
clear,  carefully  pour  it  off  from  the  sediment 
into  another  bottle,  cork  and  label  it,  and  keep  in  a 
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dark  place,  or  wrap  it  with  paper,  to  exclude  the 
light,  which  injures  its  bleaching  properties. — [The 
solution  iu  which  Potash  takes  the  place  of  Lime 
is  vastly  better  than  one  of  Chloride  of  Lime,  as  in 
that  Lime  may  become  insoluble,  and  remain  in  the 
fabric.  This  solution  is  sold  at  the  drug  stores  as 
Javelle  Water,  but  it  may  be  prepared  with  little 
trouble.  See  “  Household  Notes  and  Queries  ”  on 
another  page. — Ed.]— I  doubt  whether  this  solution, 
so  prized  by  city  people,  is  any  more  effective  as  a 
general  thing,  at  least  for  fresh  stains,  than  sour 
milk  or  buttermilk.  The  liquid  may  remove  some 
old,  scalded-in  stains,  which  milk  can  not  affect. 
Milk,  either  sweet  or  sour,  will  sometimes  work 
wonders  in  removing  stains  from  colored  goods. 
Only  yesterday,  I  had  proof  of  this.  I  put  a  cup  of 
stewed  frost  grapes  into  a  lunch  basket  for  my  hus¬ 
band,  and  forgot  to  cover  it  with  a  slice  of  bread 
fitted  inside  the  cup,  as  I  usually  cover  anything 
Juicy.  Half  an  hour  after  he  started  from  home, 
his  basket  and  his  light  grey  trousers  were  found 
in  the  sitting-room  (I  was  washing  in  the  shed), 
and  one  side  of  the  garment  was  streaked  with 
dark  purple  stains  all  down  its  length.  1  couldn’t 
pour  hot  water  through  each  one  of  these  countless 
spots  and  spatters,  and  I  couldn’t  apply  a  bleach¬ 
ing  fluid  ;  but  I  had  sour  milk,  and  after  one  leg  of 
the  garment  had  soaked  half  an  hour  in  this,  no  one 
eould  find  a  stained  spot,  and  when  the  pantaloons 
were  washed  and  pressed,  there  was  no  sign  of 
grape  stain.  A  child’s  dress  stained  with  the  same 
fruit  got  into  the  wash  without  attention  to  the 
stain,  and  now  there  is  a  hopeless  light  bluish  spot 
made  by  the  fruiLjuice.  Those  who  have  no  boil¬ 
ing  water,  nor  bleaching  fluid,  nor  sour  milk  at 
hand,  can  try  the  fumas  of  a  common  sulphur 
match  held  close  below  the  moistened  stain  while 
burning.  This  is  said  to  remove  most  fruit  stains 
from  white  cloth  or  the  fingers.  Sweet  apple 


A  CONVENIENT  WOOD-BOX. 


stains  can  be  removed  by  sour  milk,  and  plum 
stains  by  either  sweet  or  sour  milk,  I  am  told. 


-  Another  Wood-Box. 

There  are  many  places  in  the  country,  where,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  wood  is  still  the  fuel  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  The  planting  of  forests  upon  the  now  tree¬ 
less  prairies,  will  possibly  cause  the  wood-box  to 
replace  the  coal-hod  ;  and  the  shovel  and  the  tongs 
will  be  restored  to  their  places  as  necessary  parts 
of  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen.  In  the  engraving 
we  present  still  another  box  for  holding  Arc-wood, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheap  and  handy. 
An  ordinary  heavy  dry-goods'  or  other  box  is  the 
basis,  the  cover  being  braced  with  cross  slats  and 
provided  with  hinges,  so  that  it  can  be  closed  when 
desired.  It  is  a  common  experience  that  the  shovel, 
if  not  provided  with  a  place,  is  often  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wood  in  the  box  when  wanted,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  tongs.  To  remedy  this  trouble,  * 
four  hooks— the  same  as  used  in  closets  for  hang¬ 
ing  up  clothes — are  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the 
box,  one  pair  for  the  shovel,  and  the  other  for  the 
tongs  to  rest  upon.  A  handy  place  being  thus  pro¬ 
vided  for  these  tools,  they  should,  and  doubtless 
will,  be  found  there.  A  coat  of  paint — lead-color 
is  perhaps  the  best  for  the  kitchen— will  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  box.  A  Wood-Box  of  some 
kiDd  is  needed  in  the  kitchen  of  every  wood-con¬ 
suming  family,  and  this  will  be  as  conducive  to 
neatness  and  convenience  as  one  more  expensive. 


A  Feather  Chair. 

In  the  Ladies’  Department  at  a  State  Fair,  which 
we  recently  attended,  there  was  a  little  chair  made 
of  feathers,  which  attracted  much  attention.  The 
chair,  which  the  accompanying  engraving  repre¬ 
sents  one-fifth  its  real  size,  was  made  entirely  of 
turkey  feathers.  The  back  is  formed  by  the  vanes 
or  plumes  of  two  feathers,  the  quills  passing  down 
and  fastening  to  the  two  rockers,  thus  forming  the 
two  hind  leg6.  The  rockers  consist  of  two  quills, 
with  the  vanes  removed  and  running  to  fine  points 

behind.  The  front 
legs,  and  the  arms 
and  “  rounds  ”  are 
made  of  the  lower 
portions  of  as 
many  quills,  and 
two  or  more  tips 
are  arranged  across 
each  other,  to  form 
the  bottom.  It  is 
easily  constructed, 
and  makes  a  neat 
and  novel  orna¬ 
ment.  What  the 
particular  use  of 
the  feather  chair 
is,wedidnot  learn; 

A  CHAIR  of  FEATHERS.  but  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  here  as  a  hint  to  those  who  occasionally  make 
“  fancy  articles  ”  for  sale  at  fairs,  and  who  wish  to 
make  something  out  of  the  usual  run  of  such  things. 


The  Communities’  Mop-Wringer. 

-  -  -<!*■ - 

When  a  family  is  increased  from  six  to  eight,  to 
250  to  300  members,  domestic  labors  become  cor¬ 
respondingly  magnified.  In  the  Oneida  (N.  Y.) 
Community,  where  the  members  live  as  one  im¬ 
mense  family,  the  consequent  enlargement  of  tasks, 
which  are  but  trivial  in  an  ordinary  family,  have 
made  it  necessary  to  devise  means  for  facilitating 
them.  In  August,  1877,  we  illustrated  a  Vegetable 
Washer,  which  was  invented  by  one  of  the  Com¬ 
munity,  Mr.  J.  Leonard,  and  we  now  present 
another  of  his  inventions,  a  Mop-Wringer.  As 
every  one  who  uses  a  mop  knows  that  the  most 
disagreeable  part  of  the  work,  the  wringing,  is  that 
upon  which  its  proper  execution  depends,  and  will 
no  doubt  wonder  why  such  a  help  had  not  been  in¬ 
vented  long  ago.  Unlike  the  Vegetable  Washer, 
the  utility  of  this  is  not  confined  to  large  establish¬ 
ments,  but  is  equally  a  help  in  an  ordinary  house¬ 
hold.  The  Mop-Wringer,  as  seen  by  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  is  a  modification  of  the  Clothes-Wringer,  in 
this  case  made  easily  portable,  so  that  it  may  be 
carried  to  the  work.  It  consists  of  a  bench  upon 
wheels  or  castors,  with  a  shelf  below,  upon  which 
one  or  two  pails  of  water  can  be  placed.  The  up¬ 
per  part  carries  two  rollers,  between  which  the  mop 


is  passed,  and  subjected  to  strong  pressure  by  a 
spring  (not  shown  in  the  engraving),  which  adjusts 


the  rollers  to  any  thickness  of  mop ;  these  are 
operated,  as  in  the  ordinary  wringer,  by  means  of  a 
powerful  crank.  The  manner  of  using  the  Wringer 
will  be  understood  from  the  engraving,  and  it 
operates  without  making  it  necessary  to  touch  the 
mop  with  the  hand.  Since  its  invention,  another 
use  has  been  found  for  the  Mop- Wringer — that  of 
a  household  truck.  The  lid,  shown  open  in  the 
engraving,  shuts  down  flat,  forming  a  place  upon 
which,  as  well  as  upon  the  bench  below,  trunks 
and  other  heavy  articles  may  be  moved  about,  and, 
when  made  (as  some  are)  with  rubber  tires  to  the 
wheels,  it  moves  noiselessly  along  the  floor. 


Canary  Birds. 

So  many  questions  are  asked  us  about  Canary 
Birds,  especially  as  to  care,  breeding,  etc.,  that  we 
reply  to  them  in  a  general  article.  This  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  captive  bird — and  its  prison  is  a  happy  one,  or 
should  be  made  so — gets  its  common  name  from 
the  Canary  Isles,  where  it  abounds  in  its  wild  state, 
and  is  clothed  in  a  gray  or  brown  plumage,  quite  in 
contrast  with  the  white,  yellow,  and  green  of  the 
domesticated  varieties.  The  Canary  birds  have 
long  been  esteemed  for  their  beauty  and  melody, 
and  were  domesticated  in  Europe  nearly  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  where,  at  the  present  time,  they  are 
bred  on  an  extensive  scale,  especially  in  France  and 
Germany,  from  which  countries  we  import  them  by 
the  tens  of  thousands.  The  Canary-bird  trade  is 
vastly  greater  than  would  be  supposed  by  those 
who  have  not  looked  into  the  subject.  In  England 
there  have  been  annual  shows — and  what  beautiful 
shows  they  must  be  ! — for  the  last  half  century,  at 
which  large  prizes  have  been  awarded  among  the 
different  varieties,  which  are  reckoned  up  by  dozens. 
So  far  as  looks  are  concerned,  a  bird  is  valued  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  purity  of  its  coloring,  or  if  mixed,  in 
proportion  as  the  markings  are  regular.  A  mottled 
or  spotted  bird  is  not  held  in  much  esteem,  while 
one  which  is  a  pure  yellow,  or  a  yellow  with  black 
wings  and  tail,  is  greatly  prized.  But  above  the 
color  is  the  song ;  and  in  the  choice  of  a  bird  it 
is  best  to  observe  the  rule,  “  Sacrifice  color  to  ac¬ 
complishment.”  Nature  seldom  unites  rare  beauty 
and  great  accomplishments.  A  person  should  not 
reject  a  sweet  singer  because  its  tail  feathers  are 
gone  ;  they  will  soon  come  out ;  but  this  can  not 
be  said  of  the  voice  where  it  is  wanting.  Some 
estimate  a  bird’s  value  by  the  loudness  of  the  voice; 
we  prefer  the  softer — and  we  think  sweeter — tones, 
in  fact,  have  almost  been  incensed  by  the  noise 
which  some  birds  will  make  when  they  sing. 

First,  as  to  Cages,  of  which  there  are  many  dif¬ 
ferent  styles,  but  none  6hould  sacrifice  the  comfort 
of  the  bird  or  endanger  its  life.  The  large  wooden 
frame  cages  are  fast  passing  out  of  date,  and  are 
superseded  by  those  made  entirely  of  metal,  which 
are  neater,  lighter,  easier  cleaned,  and  less  liable  to 
harbor  insects.  The  wires,  against  which  a  bird 
will  often  pick  more  or  less,  should  never  be  coat¬ 
ed  with  paint,  as  it  may  cause  its  death.  Ample 
provision  should  be  made  for  food  and  water 
within  the  cages,  and  there  should  be  a  proper  ar¬ 
rangement  for  hanging  it  up— a  hook,  or  a  stout 
ring,  is  better  to  hang  it  by  than  a  ribbon,  which  in 
time  will  wear  out,  when  the  cage  and  contents 
may  have  a  fall.  Perches  and  a  swing  will  of  course 
be  provided.  Canaries  are  very  fond  of  a  bath,  and 
should  be  given  water  for  one  nearly  every  day.  The 
tub  should  be  removed  when  the  bath  is  over.  To 
see  the  little  fellow  enjoy  the  splashing  and  flutter¬ 
ing,  is  worth  all  the  trouble.  Above  all  things  in 
the  keeping  of  birds,  neatness  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  They  need  attention  every  day.  If  the 
bird  is  “  too  much  of  a  trouble,”  then  do  not  keep 
it  a  day.  Birds  are  very  tender  things,  and  as  such 
are  very  susceptible  to  treatment,  good  or  bad. 
They  should  have  a  plenty  of  air  and  light,  but  not 
the  dazzling  sunshine.  A  bird  should  not  be  out- 
of-doors  when  the  air  is  at  all  chilly  ;  and  in  winter 
it  is  cruel  to  leave  it  in  a  room  in  which  the  tem¬ 
perature  goes  down  to  freezing  or  below. 

‘‘What  shall  we  feed  our  birds?”  is  a  question 
frequently  asked,  and  it  is  an  important  one,  as 
their  health  depends  largely  upon  their  food.  Do 
not  dose  them  with  sweetmeats;  their  systems  de» 
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mand  a  plain  diet.  The  natural  food  of  the 
Canaries  is  seeds  and  green  herbage,  and  a  mixture 
of  Rape,  Canary,  and  Hemp  seed,  together  with 
Chickweed,  Cress,  Cabbage,  etc.,  is  found  to  be  the 
most  healthful.  A  Cuttle-fish  Bone  (sold  at  the 
drug  stores)  hung  in  the  cage  will  furnish  the  lime 
they  need,  and  which  they  find  in  the  wild  state. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  is  to  know 
what  to  do  when  the  bird  is  sick.  With  proper 
care  they  seldom  sicken,  but  sometimes  illness  is 
unavoidable.  Birds  will,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  take  colds  followed  by  sneezing  and  hoarse¬ 
ness.  •  For  this  a  bit  of  Liquorice,  put  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water,  proves  beneficial.  In  case  of  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite,  shedding  of  feathers,  and  general  decline,  a 
plenty  of  Water-cress  is  valuable.  Young  birds  are 
frequently  troubled  with  “Gapes,”,  and  should 
have  an  abundance  of  green  food  and  be  kept  in  a 
warm  place.  Canaries  that  are  not  properly  cared 
for  will  be  infested  with  lice,  for  which  a  little 
Aniseed  mixed  with  the  gravel  on  the  floor  is  a 
preventive.  Epilepsy  is  caused  by  too  rich  food ; 
the  cure  is  in  quiet  and  a  simpler  diet.  In  Cases  of 
diarrhoea  put  a  rusty  nail  in  the  drinking  water  and 
chalk,  broken  fine,  on  the  floor,  omitting  all  green 
food.  A  bird  well  cared  for — and  the  care  is  by  no 
means  great — is  a  cheerful  and  cheering  companion. 
If  one  loves  such  a  pet — and  most  people  do — the 
care  is  more  than  repaid  in  bright  plumage,  grace¬ 
ful  actions,  and  sweet  music  of  these  little  birds. 


Wild  Autumn  Berries. 

There  are  several  wild  berries  and  other  fruits 
which  ripen  in  the  fall,  aud  are  very  pleasing  when 
employed  for  home  decoration.  The  ripe  fruit  of 
The  Barberry  ( Berberis  vulgaris)  is  gathered 
quite  largely  for  preserving;  but  it  is  also  useful 
in  an  ornamental  point  of  view.  A  long  branch 
of  the  Barberry,  with  its  graceful  curve  (it  has 
its  prickers,  which  are  to  be  avoided  in  gather¬ 
ing— and  so  has  the  Rose),  and  clusters  of  bright 
red  berries  hanging  upon  their  long  stalks,  is  a 
thing  of  beauty,  aud  when  arranged  with  autumn 
leaves  and  dried  grasses,  is  a  joy  through  the  win¬ 
ter  to  every  eye  that  sees  it.  In  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  dark-searlet  fruit  of  the  Barberry  is  the 
Red  Cedar  ( Juniperus  Virginiana),  with  its  dark 
evergreen  branches,  sprigs  of  which,  when  full  of 
its  lead-colored  berries,  may  form  a  pleasing  ele¬ 
ment  in  house  decoration.  For  red,  again,  the 


Winter  Berry,  or  perhaps  better  known  as 
Black  Alder  (Ilex  verticillala),  is  one  of  the  most 


Fig.  1.— BRANCH  OF  WINTER  BERRY. 


attractive  shrubs,  with  its  profusion  of  intensely 
bright  scarlet  berries,  which  cling  tightly  to  the 
slender  branches.  See  the  engraving.  The  common 
Sweet  Briar  ( Rosa  rubiginosa),  and  other  Wild 
Roses,  will  furnish  bright  and  attractive  scarlet 
hips — they  are  not  properly  berries,  which  are  well 
worth  the  gathering,  as  are  those  of  Garden  Roses. 

The  Sumachs  have  large  dense  clusters  of  small 
scarlet,  crimson,  or  purplish  berries.  The  Stag’s- 
horn  Sumach  (Rhus  lyphina),  and  the  Smooth 
Sumach  (Rhus glabra),  are  both  common,  and  their 
berries  differ  in  color  with  their  degree  of  ripeness. 
A  few  of  these  clusters  help  to  set  off  the  green  of 
the  Cedar.  Among  many  others,  there  still  re¬ 
main  two  kinds  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  Burning-bush  or  Spindle-tree  (Euouymus 


atropurprurea)  is  a  tall  shrub  which  bears  deeply 
four-lobed,  light-red  capsules  (shown  in  figure  2), 
peculiarly  attractive,  as  they  hang  on  the  long 
slender  stems.  These  soon  open  and  expose  several 
seeds,  each  of  which  is  enveloped  in  a  dark  red 
pulp.  More  brilliant  than  either  of  the  above  is  the 


Wax-work  or  Climbing  Bitter-sweet  (Celas- 
trm  scandens),  a  woody  climber,  which  is  beautiful 


for  its  foliage,  but  in  autumn,  when  the  orange- 
colored  pods  throw'  open  their  three  valves  or  parts, 
and  expose  the  scarlet  pulp  which  surrounds  the 
seeds,  they  are  exceedingly  attractive.  In  the 
vicinity  of  villages  and  cities,  scarcely  a  pod  is 
allowed  to  ripen  ;  they  are  gathered  by  boys  and 
others,  who  sell  them  in  little  bunches  on  the  streets. 


Useful  Bridal  Gifts. 


[The  following  very  sensible  article  comes  from 
“M.  A.  0.,”  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  its  suggestions  will  be  as  welcome  to  those 
who  are  puzzled  “  what  to  give,”  as  the  gifts  them¬ 
selves  will  be  to  the  young  housekeeper. — Ed.]  — 
Having  obtained  much  credit  for  the  “  Bridal 
Gifts  ”  that  I  have  for  many  years  been  accustomed 
to  make,  (which  I  call  “  Housekeeper’s  Outfits,”) 
and  being  requested  by  a  friend, who  had  heard  much 
of  them,  to  give  her  a  list  of  the  articles  comprising 
them,  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  send  you  a  copy 
for  your  excellent  paper  (from  which  I  have  gained 
many  valuable  hints  and  recipes),  that  others  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  might  have  the  benefit  of  it : 

I  would  remark  that  the  articles  made  of  old  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  sheets,  pillow-slips,  table-cloths, 
towels,  etc.,  are  the  most  valued  by  young  house¬ 
keepers,  but  my  list  comprises :  One  doz.  new 
brown  dish-towels  ;  one  doz.  new  brown  hand- 
towels  for  the  kitchen.  For  dining-room  use  :  One 
doz.  good  towelling,  for  china ;  one  doz.  linen 
tumbler  napkins  ;  one  doz.  cotton  diaper,  or  tow¬ 
elling,  for  silver— these  last  two  to  be  made  square  ; 
one  doz.  window  cloths,  made  from  old  sheets,  25 
inches  or  more  square,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
sheet  (marked  with  Indelible  Ink  “W.  C.”);  one 
doz.  wash-stand  napkins,  for  wiping  the  dishes  on 
the  stand,  made  of  old  table-cloths,  20  inches  or 
more  square  (marked  “  W.  S.”)  These  last  two  ar¬ 
ticles  to  be  slightly  hemmed.  One  doz.  dusters, 
made  double,  of  old  Paper  Cambric  ;  oue  doz.  dish¬ 
cloths,  or  washers,  made  of  towels,  worn  very  thin, 
doubled  twice,  run  together  on  the  edges,  and 
quilted  from  corner  to  corner;  one  doz.  China  and 
window-washers,  made  in  the  same  way,  of  old 
damask  or  linen  towels,  and  table,  napkins.  One 
dozen  iron  holders  and  wipers — these  last  two  made 
of  old  ironing  sheets,  and  one  doz.  scrubbing 
cloths,  made  of  new  or  old  bagging,  or  any  coarse 
brown  stuff.  These  articles  I  do  up  neatly,  in  sep¬ 
arate  packages  of  a  dozen  each  ;  tie  them  up  with 
red  tape,  which  I  procure  from  the  merchants’ 
string  drawers  ;  label  them  with  visiting  cards,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  uses,  and  they  always  make  a  good 
show  among  the  other  “  Bridal  Gifts  ;”  and  I  have 
had  young  housekeepers  that  I  had  fitted  out  in  this 
way,  after  they  had  been  keeping  house  for  several 
years,  tell  me  that  their  stock  of  conveniences  was 
not  yet  exhausted,  and  that  they  had  found  these 
things  among  their  greatest  household  comforts. 
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The  Boctor’s  Talks. 


In  this  Talk  I  wish  to  “catch  up,”’ so  that  we  may  go 
on  regularly.  If,  when  I  began,  in  March  last,  I  had 
thought  of  beginning  to  talk  about  Matter  aud  its  proper¬ 
ties,  I  should  have  arranged  the  subjects  differently.  I 
like,  always,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  so  that  each  step 
will  lead  to  the  one  beyond,  and  there  will  be  no  going 
back  to  explain  things.  When  some  one  of  you  wished 
to  know  about  the  Center  of  Gravity ,  I  found  that  I  was 
obliged  to  say  something  ns  to  Gravity  and  its  effects 
upon  Matter,  and  this  made  it  necessary  to  talk  about 
Mattel-,  as  these  Talks  for  the  months  just  past  show. 
Now  that  we  have  for  several  months  talked  about 

THE  INTERNAL  FORCES, 

those  which  act  within  a  body,  such  as  cohesion,  and  the 
elasticity,  hardness,  and  other  properties  due  to  jt,  as  I 
have  tried  to  show  for  the  past  five  mouths,  I  would  go 
on  with  the  External  Fcrrces.  Properly,  Ch'avity  or  the 
Attraction  of  Gravitation  would  come  next,  but  I  said 
about  that  nearly  all  that  you  need  to  know  at  present — 
but  not  quite.  Let  us  now  go  back  .in  our  review  to 

GRAVITY  OR  ATTRACTION  OF  GRAVITATION, 
which  you  will  remember  was  described  ns  the  force  that 
causes  all  bodies  to  attract  each  other,  and  that  it  acts  iu 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  mass,  and  that  the  earth,  be¬ 
ing  thdMargcst  mass  of  matter  near  us,  attracts  to  itself 
all  other  bodies.  The  measure  of  the  force  of  this  attrac¬ 
tion  we  call  weight.  Wc  measure  the  force  of  this  at¬ 
traction  in  ordinary  weighing.  If  we  buy  sugar,  we  get 
as  much  sugar  as  will  be  attracted  towards  the  earth  with 
the  same  force  as  a  piece  of  iron,  or  weight  which  it  is 
agreed  to  call  a  pound.  Then  wc  have  also  considered 

THE  SPECIFIC  WEIGHT, 

or  the  Specific  Gravity  of  bodies,  in  which  they  are  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  bulk  of  another  body— water — as  I 
tried  to  show  you  last  month.  Still  there  is  something 
more  to  say  about  Gravity.  When  a  body  is  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  its  support  is  taken  away, 
tlie  earth  attracts  it,  and  it  will  fall.  Some  of  you  may 
have  climbed  a  tree,  and  trusting  to  a  decayed  limb,  havo 
obeyed  a  natural  law,  and  came  down  to  the  earth.  At 
such  a  time  you  did  not  naturally  stop  to  think  much  of 

THE  LAWS  OF  FALLING  BODIES. 

You  did  not  then  think  that  a  boy  of  half  your  size, 
would  have  reached  the  earth  just  as  quick,  that  ono 
twice  as  large  would  have  reached  it  no  sooner.  Yet  it 
is  one  of  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  that  all  bodies,  large 
or  small,  fall  with  the  same  velocity — reach  the  earth  in 
the  same  time,  when  dropped  from  the  same  bight,  a3 
described  in  May  last  (body,  you  will  recollect,  is  a  term 
for  any  mass  of  matter,  aud  does  not  refer  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  body).  Another  law  which  you  should  know  is, 
that  bodies,  in  going  towards  the  earth,  fall 

WITH  ACCELERATED  MOTION. 

That  is,  if  we  drop  a  stone  from  an  upper  window,  it  will 
fall  a  certain  number  of  feet  in  t he  first  second  of  time, 
and  in  the  next  second,  twice  as  far  as  in  the  first, 
in  the  third  second,  five  times  the  distance.  This  rule  is 
stated  thus:  The  space  passed  through  by  a  falling  body, 
is  as  the  square  of  the  time.  Careful  experiments  have 
shown  that  a  body  falls  1G  feet  in  the  first  second  of  time. 
When  a  stone  is  five  seconds  iu  falling  from  a  precipice, 
we  say  5x5  is  25,  the  square  of  the  time,  aud  1G  feet,  (the 
distance  for  one  second)  25X16=400,  the  distance  the 
body  fell,  and  consequently  the  bight  of  the  precipice. 
As  space  is  scarce,  aud  ns  you  may  think  the  subject  dry 
without  engravings,  I  make  this  Talk  a  short  one. 
An  interesting  and  useful  application  of  another  law  of 
falling  bodies  is  seen  in  the  pendulum,  hut  I  must  leave 
this  important  subject  until  next  month.  The  Doctor. 


Tlae  Doctor’s  Correspondence. 

“are  gold-fish  found  in  this  country?" 

Yes,  they  are  found  here,  but  are  not  natives.  I  can 
recollect  when  these  Golden  Carp,  or  Gold-fishes,  were 
great  curiosities.  When  I  was  a  youngster,  an  uncle,  who 
was  a  sea  captain,  and  sailed  to  China,  brought  us  home 
a  couple  of  Gold-fishes  in  a  glass  globe,  and  I  can  recol¬ 
lect  what  a  curiosity  they  were,  and  how  people  used  to 
call  and  sec  and  wonder  at  them.  Now  they  are  very 
abundant,  and  being  perfectly  hardy,  have  been  placed 
in  ponds  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  havo 
multiplied  at  a  great  rate.  Many  years  ago  the  bank  of  a 
pond  somewhere  along  the  Hudson  River,  that  was 
stocked  with  Gold-fish,  broke  away,  and  allowed  the  fish 
to  enter  the  river.  Now  they  are  very  abundant  in  tiio 
Hudson  and  the  waters  running  into  it.  I  have  even  seen 
boys  catcli  them  in  New  York  City.  In  the  upper  part  of 
tlie  island  there  are  whole  blocks  of  sunken  lots,  many 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  streets ;  those  connect  with 
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the  river  by  sewers,  and  are  really  ponds  rather  than 
blocks.  The  fishes  find  their  way  into  these  places,  and 
are  caught  by  the  youngsters.  When  an  animal  or  a 
plant,  brought  from  another  country,  makes  itself  at  home, 
and  multiplies  itself,  it  is  said  to  be  naturalized ;  we  may 
say,  then,  that  though  the  Gold-fish  is  not  a  native,  it  is 

thoroughly  naturalized  in  this  country . One  young 

friend  wishes  to  have  me  tell  him  something  about 
.“what  gas  is, 

and  an  experiment  to  prove  it.”  His  question  is  not  put 
very  clearly,  but  I  think  I  know  what  he  means.  In  my 
“Talks”!  shall  in  time  try  to  show  how  gases  differ 


from  other  kinds  of  matter.  In  the  meantime  it  may  in¬ 
terest  him  to  know  that  he  not  only  lives  all  the  time  in 
gas,  but  could  not.  live  without  it.  The  air  is  a  gas — 
properly  speaking,  a  mixture  of  two  gases.  But  there 
are  gases  different  in  all  respects  from  those  which  make 
up  the  air,  and  the  subject  is  quite  too  much  for  our 

answers  to  correspondents _ Most  of  my  letters  ask  me 

something,  and  itis  not  often  that  I  get  a  letter  that  gives 
me  some  information.  But  here  comes  a  letter  from  New 
Jersey  telling  about  Master  Teddy,  a  little  fellow  who  had 
been  travelling  in  Europe,  and  after  he  came  home,  told 
of  the  curious  things  he  saw  while  away.  He  says  that 

TOE  “  CURIOUS-EST  THING  HE  SAW 

were  the  hats  worn  by  the  Welsh  peasants.”  Master 
Teddy  was  so  much  struck  by  the  hats  worn  by  the  wo¬ 
men  on  market  days  that  he  wished  to  bring  one  home 
to  show  to  his  friends  in  America,  and  he  only  gave  np 
tne  idea  when  his  father  jokingly  told  him  that  no  ship 
smaller  than  a  man-of-war  could  carry  it.  As  he  could 
not  bring  the  hat,  Teudy  had  Agnes  Henry  make  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  hats  and  their  wearers.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  ottryoung  friend  that  they  are  the  “curious-est”  kind 
of  hats  ;  with  these  tied  down  over  their  muslin  caps, 
the  women  must  have  appeared  very  strange.  I  hope  that 
Master  Teddy  may  tell  of  some  other  things  he  saw,  and 
may  have  some  othcrdrawings  made  while  he  was  abroad. 


To  All  Roys  and  llany  Girls. 

The  Telegraph  is  coming  into  use  everywhere,  almost. 
A  single  wire  stretched  between  two  points,  miles,  or 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  apart,  with  a  little  instru¬ 
ment  at  each  end,  enables  two  person^  thus  separated, 
to  hold  iustant  conversation.  The  language  used  is  very 
simple,  easily  learned,  especially  by  young  persons.  It 

is  just  as  easy  to  read . . . . . 

as  to  read  come  home.  Two  clicks,  an  instant 
of  rest,  and  another  click,  are  as  readily  understood,  as 
the  sound  see  (c).  Two  clicks  are  as  easily  understood 
as  the  sound  oh  ( o ),  and  so  on. — It  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  all  boys  to  understand  making  and 
reading  telegraphic  letters  or  sounds, 
and  would  be  interesting  to  most  girls 
and  young  ladies  also.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  our  telegraph  offices  are  manned 
by  ladies.  Telegraph  men  tell  us  they 
prefer  Ladies  as  operators  in  small 
offices,  for  they  are  on  hand  more  reg¬ 
ularly,  filling  up  the  spare  or  waiting 
hours  with  needle-work.  But  aside 
from  its  use  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
telegraphing  is  interesting.  Wherever 
there  are  two  houses  of  neighbors  or 
friends,  or  two  shops,  or  tivo  or  more 
buildings  on  a  farm,  between  which  it 
is  desirable  to  have  frequent  messages, 
or  communication,  a  single  wire 
stretched  between  them, with  the  need¬ 
ed  apparatus,  enables  it  to  be  done  in¬ 
stantly,  at  all  hours,  in  all  weathers. — 
Just  now  there  are  good  working  tele¬ 
graph  machines,  so  cheap  that  a  pair 
of  them  can  be  got  for  only  $12,  with 
batt.ries,  instruction  books,  etc.,  all 
complete.  The  only  extra  expense  will 
be  the  stretching  of  a  cheap  wire  be¬ 
tween  the  two  places  to  be  fastened  on 
trees,  or  even  along  fences. — The  wire 
may  be  bent  aside  into  any  number  of 
houses,  bringing  them  all  into  a  talk¬ 
ing  connection  with  each  other  for  an 
additional  expense  of  §5.00  for  each 
added  house'.  We  would  like  to 
have  a  great  many  of  our  young 
readers,  of  both  sexes,  put  up  such  lines  between  their 
dwellings  this  fall  and  winter,  and  thus  learn  to  become 
expert  writers  and  readers  by  telegraph.  It  will  need 
very  little  effort  for  any  one  or  two  boys  to  get  up  a  club 
of  14  subscribers,  and  thus  secure  the  above  apparatus 
free,  as  offered  in  premium  No.21 .  ..By  the  way.t'nereare 
a  great  many  very  fine  premium  articles  that  our  young 
friends,  boys  and  girls,  would  much  like.  Some  of  them 
can  be  easily  obtained  without  money  outlay.  Better 
study  Ihrough  the  premium  list  given  last  month,  pages 
409  to  410,  and  see  the  things  that  you  can  get. 

Our  S'lizzlc-Rox, 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  22  letters  : 

My  20,  3,  5.  4.  21,  10.  is  what  a  flea  is. 

My  13.  4.  12,  21,  1.  is  the  name  of  a  tree. 

My  11.  18.  3.  14,  15.  0.  is  what  we  all  should  be. 

My  17,  8,  9,  10.  2.  19,  is  a  weapon. 

My  0,  11,  4,  7,  and  10,  11,  22,  are  pronouns. 

My  whole  is  a  well-known  proverb. 

F.  L.  IIOLLENBUKGH. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  22  letters : 

My  2,  19,  13.  14.  6.  3.  4,  is  a  citv  in  France. 

Mv  5.  19.  21.  7.  8.  11,  10,  is  a  cily  in  New  Jersey. 

My  12,  14.  20.  9.  10,  is  a  city  in  China. 

Mv  18,  5.  15,  1,  0,  is  a  city  in  New  York. 

My  17.  19.  2.  22.  is  a  city  in  Now  York. 

My  whole  is  a  cily,  and  where  situated. 

C.  W.  Hurst. 

DECAPITATIONS. 


THE  CURIOUS  HATS  OF  THE  WELSH  MARKET  WOMEN. 


No.  4tO  miusi.ated  ftebns.  —  A  truthful  j 
and  moral  sentiment  worthy  of  the  regard  of  every  one.  ! 


(Take  away  t lie  first  letter.) 

1.  Behead  a  grain,  and  leave  that  with  which  it  is 


cooked. 

2.  Behead  a  certain  kind  of  wood,  and  leave  what  a 


shad  is. 

3.  Behead  a  particle,  and  leave  a  nickname. 

4.  Behead  a  bend,  and  leave  a  vessel. 

5.  Behead  a  portion  of  time,  and  leave  a  pronoun. 

0.  Behead  a  verb,  and  leave  a  propositi . 

7.  Behead  a  loud  noise,  and  leave  a  propeller. 

Place  the  beheaded  letters  in  tnoir  order  aud  make  a 
fruitful  theme  for  conversation.  Jack. 


MGTAGItAM. 

Iii  a  word  of  six  letters  (something  without  which  no 
man  could  live)  in  y  he  found  eighteen  nouns  (amongst 
which  are  four  different  animals)  and  ten  verbs.  What 
is  the  verb  ? 

DROP-LETTER  PUZZLE. 

(Every  other  letter  of  the  word,  beginning  with  the  first 
loiter,  is  left  out.  Instead  of  defining  each  word  we  give 
a  sentence  which  the  word  is  to  complete.) 

1.  His  complaints  were  — r — u— d — o— s. 

2.  I  was  treated  with  great. —o—d—s—e—s—o—. 

3.  A  habit  of—  r— c — a— t— n— t— o — is  deplorable. 

4.  Yon  will  find  the  task  — ni— r — e— i—  a— 1— . 

5.  The  prisoner  was  safely — n — a— c — r — t— d. 

(i.  Patience  is  a  desirable  —  b—  r— c— e — i— t — c. 

7.  Yon  need  not  —  x — o — l—  1 — I — .  I  am  determined. 

8.  T  was  completely — n— a — a— i — a— e — . 

9.  My  teacher  was  a  rigid  — i — c— p — i — a— i — u. 


CROSS-WORD. 


My  first,  is  in  tumbler  but  not  in  the  glass, 

My  next  is  in  maiden  but  not  in  a  lass. 

My  third  is  in  justice  but  not  in  the  law. 

My  fourth  is  in  hatchet  but  not  in  a  saw. 

My  fifth  is  in  apple  but  not  in  a  plum, 

My  sixth  is  in  finger  1ml  not  in  a  thumb. 

My  seventh  is  in  barter  but  never  in  sell, 

My  eighth  is  in  forest  but  never  in  dell, 

My  ninth  is  in  turkey  but  not  in  the  lien, 

My  tenth  is  in  goose-quill  but  not  in  the  pen  : 
And  now  if  the  letters  correctly  yon  find, 

They  will  give  you  advice  of  an  excellent  kind. 


1.  I  canned  cents. 

2.  A  thin  crate. 

3.  O  stop  deer. 

•1.  Lover’s  tune. 

5.  Rise  Rover. 


ANAGRAMS. 

6.  Lading  nut  oil. 

7.  Bat’s  carts. 

8.  Magpie’s  girl. 

9.  O  !  more  bustle. 
10.  Nice  graves. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 


Double  Acrostic. 
Colorado—  Trinidad. 

C —  oa  — T 
O-  tie  —It 
L—  ev  —  I 
O—  fte  — N 
It— istor—  I 
A — roun— D 
D—  ian  —A 
O—  1  -D 


I  Numerical  Enigmas.  — 1. 
Hate  the  evil  and  love  the 
i  good.  2.  United  hearts  death 
.  only  parts.  3.  Dr.  Livingston, 
j  Cross-word.— Electricity. 

Pi.— Snow  is  congealed  va- 
-por. which  would  have  formed 
ruin  :  but  through  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  air  lias  been  frozen 
in  ils  descent,  into  crystaline 
forms. 


’Flic  Second  Drawing'  Fessou. 


It  is  best  for  us  to  continue  with  straight  lines,  but  let 
us  put  them  together  so  that  some  carpenter  and  joiner 
work  may  be  represented.  In  the  first  place  in  figures  1 
and  2  are  shown  two  of  the  various  ways  of  uniting  tim¬ 
bers,  called  scarfing.  In  the  first  case  the  lines  where  the 
two  pieces  come  together  are  all  oblique,  that  is,  not  par¬ 
allel  with  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  timber,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  second.  The  square  place  in  the  center 
represents  that  a  portion  of  wood  has  been  removed 
from  each  piece  of  the  timber,  and  a  block  driven  in  af- 
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Fig.  1. — OBLIQUE  SCARFING. 
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Fig.  2. — SQUARE  SCARFING. 


ter  the  parts  of  the  splice  have  been  brought  together, 
thus  serving  to  bind  them.  This  shading  is  done  by 
drawing  a  few  lines  near  together.  We  will  have  more 
of  this  later  on,  and  also  we  shall  show  how  to  represent 
that  there  is  a  hole  in  the  timber,  etc.,  etc.  Again,  sup¬ 
pose  you  wished  to  show  how  a  piece  of  timber  ought  to 
he  fastened  together,  by  the  joint  called  the  “  dovetail,” 
so  named  because  the  pieces  that  fit  into  each  other  are 
broader  at  the  ends  than  below,  as  is  the  case  in  the  tail 
of  a  dove.  In  figure  3  a  short  bit  of  timber  is  represent¬ 
ed  ns  made  up  of  two  pieces  “dovetailed”  together. 
Ten  short,  straight  lines,  passing  across  the  two  faces 
in  sight,  in  a  zigzag  manner,  show  this  particular  meth¬ 
od  of  joining.  If  it  was  thought  best  to  show  the  face 
of  the  “  dovetail”  before  it  was  joined  together,  a  few 
lines  would  make  it  clear  as  is  the  case  in  figure  4.  It 
might  take  much  time  to  explain  in  words  what  a  few 
lines  will  show.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  find  a  first  class 
carpenter  and  joiner  without  a  pencil  in  liis  pocket,  and 
if  you  could  look  over  his  books  and  papers,  many  draw¬ 


ings  would  be  found.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  give 
any  more  illustrations  of  ways  of  joining  together,  these 
you  can  find,  aud  draw  for  yourselves.  In  the  barn, 
beams  and  braces  may  be  found,  and  from  them  several 
drawings  may  be  made  without  any  great  trouble. 

In  the  next  place  we  will  try  our  hands  at  drawing  a 
table— a  very  simple  one— and  for  that  reason  we  take  it. 
Perhaps  you  may  find  one  like  it  (fig.  5)  in  the  kitchen. 
We  have  seen  such  used  for  general  kitchen  work,  and 
they  are  the  best  for  such  purposes,  because  strong  and 
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solid.  Those  who  have  these  tables  can  draw  them,  and 
those  who  have  other  kinds  can  draw  their  own.  If  it  is 
preferred,  draw  a  stand  ;  it  will  answer  our  purpose  as 
well.  First,  draw  the  top,  making  it  of  any  shape  re¬ 
quired  by  the  position  from  whieh  it  is  seen.  In  the  next 
place  put  on  the  legs,  by  drawing  the  front  or  facing  cor¬ 
ners,  remembering  that,  no  matter  what  position  yon 


Fig.  5. — THE  TABLE. 

may  be  in,  the  legs  must  run  straight  up  and  down— be 
perpendicular— and  all  of  the  same  length— at  least  in 
any  ordinary  table,  like  the  one  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  side  pieces  are  next  put  on,  and  the  table  is  finished 
by  drawing  the  inner  side  of  the  front  legs,  and  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  back  ones  that  may  be  in  sight.  The  dotted 
line  joining  the  feet  of  the  legs  should  form  a  rectangle 
similar  to  the  top  of  the  table.  After  having  drawn  the 
table  in  one  position,  draw  it  as  seen  from  another  part 
of  the  room ;  or  the  table  can  be  turned  around  until  the 
position  suits— just  as  the  artist  twists  your  head  and 
body  this  way  and  that  way,  to  get  the  best  position. 
There  is  much  to  be  learned  in#  sketching  so  common  a. 
thing  as  a  table,  and  at  first  some  patience  may  be  re-' 
quired— there  is  much  in  getting  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  the  pencil,  and  such  objects  are  better  to  begin  with 
than  animals  or  plants.  When  the  table  has  been  made, 
of  course  some  chairs  will  be  the  next  in  order.  It  may 
not  be  as  easy  to  find  a  chair  with  outlines  that  are  all 
stright  lines— such  chairs  are  not  so  common  as  in  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers.  Those  who  have  doll  chairs 
may  be  provided  for.  To  draw  a  chair  like  the  one 
shown  in  figure  6,  is,  with  the  practice  we  have  had, 
mostly  a  matter  of  time.  Begin  with  the  seat,  and  then 
the  legs,  just  as  in  the  table,  and  finish  the  back  the  last 
thing.  How  many  get  it  right  the  first  time,  and  do  not 
have  to  write  under  the  picture  “A  Chair''  that  others 
may  know  what  it  is  ?  A  great  many,  we  suspect.  Now 
turn  the  chair  around,  and  try  again,  after  which  it  can 
be  turned  down  on  the  side.  When  it  has  been  taken  in 
various  positions,  put  the  chair  out  of  sight,  and  draw  it 
from  memory.  Bridges,  houses,  barns,  etc.,  are  drawn 
before  they  are  built,  and  sometimes  every  piece  is  put 
together,  on  paper ,  by  the  architect,  while  the  wood  is 
still  standing  in  the  forest,  and  the  iron  is  in  the  mine. 

Spiders,  Spinnerets,  and  Cobwebs. 

At  the  very  outset  we  feel  that  there  is  a  great  dislike 
for  Spiders.  The  very  word  seems  to  have  something  in 

it  that  makes 
some  people 
“  crawl  all 
over”  ;  and, 
knowing  this, 
we  fear  that 
it  must  be  up¬ 
hill  work  to 
make  such  a 
subject  inter¬ 
esting  to  our 
young  read 
ers.  Within 
the  past  year 
a  neat  little 
book  has  been 
published  on 
Spiders, 
y  (“  The  Struc- 

1  ''s'  ture  and  Hab- 

^  ''  its  of  Spi¬ 

ders.”  by  J. 
H.  Emerton, 
Salem.Mas?.); 
and  we  shall 
draw  upon 

this  for  facts  and  illustrations.  The  Spi  ders  form  a  fam  ily 
of  animals  somewhat  closely  related  to  insects ,  the  beetles, 
butterflies,  etc.,  on  the  one  side,  and  crabs  and  lobsters 
on  the  other.  SpiderS  have  eight  legs— enough  for  two 


Fig.  1. — GRASS  SPIDER. 


Fig.  6.— STRAIGHT-BACK  CHAIR. 


cows  or  four  boys— and  the  same  number  of  eyes.  How 
strange  a  cow  would  look  with  eight  eyes,  and  what  a  ter¬ 
rible  thing  to  see  an  owl  would  be  if  we  should  increase 
its  great  “  lookers  ”  four-fold  1  In  figure  1  is  shown  the 
common  Grass  Spider,  which  constructs  such  beautiful 
cobwebs  upon  the  wheat  stubble,  and  over  the  pastures 
which  are  so  plainly  seen  on  a  damp  morning  in  autumn, 
and  considered  by  the 
weather-wise  to  be  a  sign 
of  fair,  or  rainy,  weather, 
we  forget  which.  The 
long  legs,  four  pointing 
forward,  and  four  back¬ 
ward,  are  easy  to  see,  but 
that  they  are  jointed  much 
as  our  fingers  and  toes 
needs  closer  looking.  The 
eyes  are  small,  only  two 
of  which  can  be  seen  in 
the  figure,  as  little  dots  on 
the  end  of  the  head.  The 
spider’s  head  is  a  very 
pretty  sight  under  the  mi¬ 
croscope,  as  it  is  furnished 
with  various  parts,  among 
others  the  jaws  and  teeth 
for  chewing  its  food,  and 
the  gland  or  sac.  which 
furnishes  the  irritating 
fluid  which  stings  when 
a  spider  has  bitten  in 
self-defense.  When  we 
were  a  boy  — -like  many 
another  farmer's  son,  we 
had  an  “every-day  ”  and  a  Sunday  pair  of  boots — one 
Sabbath  the  church  exercise  was  of  little  or  no  interest 
to  us  on  account  of  the  itching  of  an  instep,  and  matters 
grew  no  better  until  we  quietly  removed  the  boot,  which 
was  no  easy  task  right  in  church  (Sunday  boots  get  pret¬ 
ty  tight  some  times  before  they  are  turned  over  for 
“  every-day  ”),  and  a  spider  jumped  out  and  was  glad  to 
get  away.  Spiders  do  bite,  but  in  most  cases  only  their 
regular  food— as  flies  and  other  insects— when  cornered, 
as  the  one  was  in  the  boot,  they  will  show  fight.  Great 
stories  have  been  told  of  the  bites  of  spiders,  but  prob¬ 
ably  they  are  largely  untrue,  as  are  those  in  which  the 
bite  has  been  cured  by  music.  Spi¬ 
ders  are  not  so  bad  as  many  would 
make  out;  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
heart.  Figure  4  shows  the  bigness 
and  also  the  shape  of  a  spider's 
heart.  It  is  a  great  heart  you  may 
think.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  spiders  is  their  spinning 
machines,  by  means  of  which  a 
thread  is  spuu  so  fine  that  it  would 
take  7,000  of  them,  placed  side  by 
/  3  side,  to  make  an  inch,  while  a  thread 

reaching  around  the  earth  would 
weigh  less  than  a  pound,  and  yet 
one  of  these  threads  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  smaller  ones.  The  spin¬ 
ning  is  done  by  the  spinnerets ,  which 
are  situated  at  the  back  end  of  the 
body,  and  in  some  kinds  of  spi¬ 
ders  (fig.  1)  project  outward  con¬ 
siderably.  Figure  3  shows  a  highly  magnified  view 
of  the  spinnerets  as  seen  under  a  magnifying  glass.  The 
spinning  organs,  which  resemble  four  burs  somewhat, 
in  the  engraving,  are  made  up  of  a  cluster  of  tubes, 
a  single  one  of  which  is  shown  in  figure  2,  and  out  of 
these  the  soft  sticky  material  is  forced  by  the  spider.  As 
the  thread  passes  out  it  unites  with  the  others,  and,  soon 
hardening,  becomes  a  tough,  flexible,  and  smooth  thread, 
up  and  down  which  the  spider  can  run.  The  hind  legs 
often  help  in  the  spinning  by  pulling  the  threads  out  of 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3.— SPINNERETS,  MAGNIFIED. 

the  spinnerets,  hand  over  hand  (leg  over  leg'  as  it  were. 

Spiders  often  descend  very  rapidly  by  spinning  out  the 
thread  by  which  they  hang,  stopping  almost  instantly— 


and  starting  again,  when  they  sometimes  get  the  right 
swing,  and  land  far  to  one  side.  Next  to  the  spinning 
machine  in  interestare  the  webs  which  the  spiders  weave 
out  of  their  threads.  They  show  great  skill  and  calcula¬ 
tion  in  the  construction  of  their  webs,  and  an  equal  de¬ 
gree  of  fortitude  and  perseverance  when  the  web  is  bro¬ 
ken  or  some  other  trouble  is  in  the  way.  The  lesson  of 
“  Try,  try  again,”  which  Robert  Bruce  is  said  to  have 
learned  from  the 
spider  in  the  barn 
led  him  to  final  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  set  Scot¬ 
land  free  from  the  Fig.  4. — spider’s  heart. 

tyranny  of  King  Edward.  W e  could  all  learn  much  from 
these  despised  spiders  which  might  lead  us  to  as  great  a 
triumph  (though  in  a  different  way),  as  Bruce  gained  at 
Bannockburn.  A  spider’s  web  often  lasts  a  whole  sea¬ 
son,  but,  like  a  fisherman,  he  must  keep  good  watch  of 
his  net  and  mend  it  frequently.  Nearly  all  web-spinning 
spiders  live  under  their  webs,  with  backs  downward- 
upside  down  to  us— but  as  they  can  hardly  walk  “  right 
side  up,”  it  must  be  all  right  to  them. 

The  webs  are  of  many  different  shapes — sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  dome,  in  the  center  of  which  the  spider  re¬ 
sides,  and  is  ready  to  rush  out  at  any  moment  when  a  fly 
or  other  insect  is  caught.  The  round  webs  are  the  most 
common— and  altogether  too  common— in  the  comers  of 
rooms,  about  old  barns,  and  many  other  places.  An  il¬ 
lustration  of  these  familiar  webs  is  given  in  figure  5,  not 
because  it  will  be  new  to  many  of  you,  but  to  show  how 
the  spinner  makes  its  net.  The  spider  first  spins  a  line 
across  the  place  chosen  for  the  web,  then  returning  on 
it  to  the  middle,  another  line  is  attached,  and  as  it 
runs  to  the  end  of  the  old  line,  the  new  one  is  spun  out, 
holding  it  away  from  the  old  one  by  the  hind  legs,  when 
it  is  fastened  some  distance  from  the  first,  thus  making 
another  ray  or  rib.  In  this  way  the  framework  is  con¬ 
structed,  consisting  of  threads  running  from  the  center 
to  the  outside,  like  rays  of  an  umbrella.  The  spider  next 
puts  in  the  cross  lines  by  climbing  across  from  one  ray 
to  another,  as  it  is  seen  to  be  doing  in  the  illustration. 
After  the  web  is  finished,  a  thread  is  connected  with  it 
and  the  nest,  and  the  spider  keeps  its  feet  upon  this 


Fig.  5.— A  COB-WEB. 

while  in  its  nest,  to  feel  when  anything  is  caught— just 
as  the  boy  knows  when  a  fish  is  at  his  hook  by  the  feet  of 
the  line  or  pole— a  sort  of  telegraph  which  brings  good 
news  to  tiie  spider,  but  a  death  message  to  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  fly  which  has  lucklessly  walked  into  the  parlor 
of  the  crafty,  cunning,  sly,  and  watchful  spider. 


How  Bears  CJo  to  Marlcet. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country— and  it  was  not  very 
many  years  ago— bears  were  more  common  than  now. 
They  were  the  terror  of  the  children,  so  that  even  to  the 
present  day,  in  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  word  bear  has  much  of  its  old  eatsyousup 
meaning  clinging  to  it.  Children  are  sometimes  fright¬ 
ened  by  thoughtless  persons,  who  ought  to  know  better, 
by :  “  O  1  there  is  a  bear,"  or  “  Look  out,  the  bears  will 
eat  you  up.”  We  shall  never  forget  how  much  pain 
some  one  once  caused  us  by  jumping  out  suddenly,  with 
a  savage  growl,  from  a  dark  bush  by  which  we  were 
passing  with  a  pail  of  milk.  He,  it  may  be,  remembers 
the  scene,  though  it  was  too  dark  for  much  to  be  noticed, 
and  as  for  the  milk— well  1  the  cows  did  not  give  much 
that  night,  even  though  it  was  late.  Bears  are  very 
strange  animals,  and  along  with  their  savage  nature  they 
possess  a  sagacity,  or  shrewdness,  that  makes  us  admiro 
as  well  as  distrust  their  actions.  As  a  general  thing. 
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people  are  slow  to  grant  that  dumb  beasts  have  much 
wisdom ;  but  the  more  we  observe  the  doings  of  animals 
the  more  we  are  convinced  that  this  notion  is  incor¬ 
rect.  Bears  can  be  sharp  with  their  wits  as  well  as 
their  claws.  Some  who  have  seen  bears,  think  they  are 


which  were  all  the  tools  that  a  farmer  ought  to  possess, 
and  in  it,  on  many  a  rainy  day,  the  boys  could  he  amused, 
instructed,  and  employed.  Edge-tools  are  dangerous 
things,  but  to  recommend  not  using  them  at  all  is  like 
trying  to  learn  to  swim  without  going  into  the  water.  It 


THE  YOUNG  SHAVER  AT  THE  BENCH. 

slipped  into  his  father’s  slippers,  and  has  slipped  out 
into  the  shop,  and  is  slipping  the  shavings  off  of  the 
board.  I  guess,  also,  that  he  has  no  stockings  on.  How 
many  see  anything  that  would  suggest  that  this  shop  is 
used  in  the  evening  is  a  groat  wonder  to  Uncle  Hal. 


sleepy  animals ;  and  so  they  are,  sometimes  giving  the 
whole  of  the  winter  months  to  solid  slumber;  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  and  along  in  the  fall,  they  are  wide¬ 
awake,  and  keep  pretty  busy  getting  a  living  for  them¬ 
selves  and  family.  Bears  are  fond  of  several  products  of 
the  farm,  especially  pork,  which  they  prefer  fresh,  young, 
and  tender.  A  young  pig  is  a  bear’s  first  choice  for 
a  meat  dinner.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  strange 
that  many  a  mother  pig  has  had  her  offspring  leave  her 
suddenly  and  forever  in  early  life,  by  the  pressing  invi¬ 
tation  of  a  bear.  For  a  single  bear  to  invade  the  pen  of 
a  stem— not  to  say  cross— and  powerful  sow,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  pleasant,  and,  to  avoid  this,  matters  are  sometimes 
so  arranged  that  two  or  more  bears  go  together  and  thus 
divide  the  danger  and  the  spoils.  The  engraving  gives 
the  method  of  operation  as  practised  by  these  thick- 
pated  but  sharp  pig-thieves.  One  bear— probably  the 
best  talker— apparently  gets  into  a  talk  with  the  mother 
pig,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  her  children;  we 
may  imagine  that  this  bear  tell3  Mrs.  Sow  of  the 
duties  of  a  good  mother,  and  how  she  should  always 
provide  a  plenty  for  her  little  ones  ;  and  as  the  conversa¬ 
tion  gets  exciting,  as  such  talks  always  will,  a  third  party 
settles  the  difficulty— so  far  as  ttie  visitors  are  concerned 
— by  capturing  a  pig  unnoticed  by  its  real  owner.  This  is 
not  courage,  but  strategy,  and  the  worst  kind  of  stealing 
combined.  The  only  commendable  feature  in  the  whole 
transaction  is  the  acuteness  with  which  the  end  is 
reached.  It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  bears 
will  be  looked  to  as  models  of  uprightness,  even  though 
they  may  walk  upon  their  hind  limbs.  They  embrace 
every  opportunity  to  get  along— and  sometimes  a  man  is 
the  opportunity.  The  time  will  soon  come  when  bears 
will  be  seldom  seen,  except  in  such  places  as  Central 
Park,  and  the  menageries  which  go  through  the  country, 
such  shows  would  lack  one  of  their  greatest  features,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  boys  and  girls,  if  they  did  not  have  at 
least  a  couple  of  big  bears  and  a  little  one  or  two. 


Tlie  I'oiiu"  Carpenter. 

If  an  American  boy,  at  least  an  American  farmer  boy, 
can  have  the  run  of  a  work-shop — especially  if  it  is  well 
supplied  with  tools,  and  he  can  have  a  free  use  of  them — 
he  is  happy.  There  is  in  the  head  of  nearly  every  young 
American  a  desire  to  “make  things,”  and  this  desire  needs 
but  a  little  encouragement,  or  even  an  opportunity  to 
develop,  and  there  is  sometimes  an  inventor  “born  to 
the  world.”  I  wish  every  farmer  had  a  first-rate  shop  in 


is  not  necessary  that  a  little  child  should  have  the  broad- 
axe  to  work  with  ;  there  is  the  hammer  and  a  few  nails, 
and  some  pieces  of  boards ;  take  those  and  let  him  build 
what  he  can — hammer  away,  have  a  good  time,  learn  how 
to  drive  a  nail,  how  to  pull  out  and  drive  it  again.  It  is 
with  a  mixture  ff  pleasure  and  regret  that  I  recollect,  and 
it  was  several  years  ago,  the  first  big  thing  that  I  tried 
to  make  in  the  shop.  It  was  not  a  mowing-machine,  or 
a  steam-engine,  or  a  “  perpetual 
motion,” — I  had  thought  of  that, 
and  what  boy  has  not  I— hut  sim¬ 
ply  anew  kind  of  a  .  wagon  jack. 

You  perhaps  know  very  well  that 
wagon  jacks  are  very  handy  things, 
but  people  often  expect  too  much 
of  them— they  think  that  when 
made  just  the  right  way  but  little 
work  is  needed  to  raise  the  wheel. 

Now-a-days  this  machine  is  quite 
perfect — and  if  you  have  been 
to  the  fair,  as  1  hope  you  have, 
several,  all  the  best,  were  seen. 

Well  I  I  had  the  wagon  jack  fever 
very  soon  after  I  had  got  along  so 
far  ns  to  be  able  to  use  the  draw- 
shave  and  hand-saw ,  and,  like  too 
many  inventors,  I  had  but  a  poor 
idea  of  what  I  wished  to  make, 
other  than  a  “Jack”  must  be  con¬ 
structed.  All  sorts  of  figures  were 
drawn  on  all  sorts  of  boards,  and 
various  pieces  were  whittled  and 
shaved  out,  hut  for  a  time  no  great 
progress  was  made.  It  was  such 
a  great  thing  that  I  was  working 
on  that  of  course  no  one  else  must 
be  let  into  the  secret — not  even 
the  other  boys.  They  could  see 
me  busily  cutting,  whistling,  and 
planning,  but  none  of  my  ideas 
were  to  be  for  their  benefit.  How 
carefully  I  hid  away  eveiy  piece 
as  it  was  completed — and  many  a 
piece  there  was.  As  I  now  look 
back,  I  have  to  laugh  at  the  strangeness  of  the  machine. 
None  like  it  has  ever  been  seen,  and  I  probably  never 
shall  see  one  working  on  the  same  principle.  I  could 
not  describe  it  to  you,  and  to  have  the  artist  make  a  fig¬ 
ure  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  I  will  simply  say  it 


had  a  number  of  cog  wheels,  or  was  to  have,  and  a  crank 
and  a  long  iron  bar,  several  adjustable  pins,  a  catch — yes, 
there  was  a  catch  in  it,  and  a  very  large  one  too — together, 
with  a  side-wheel  motion.  The  machine  was  named  be¬ 
fore  it  was  made,  and  was  to  be  patented  and  sold  as: 

The  New  American  Double  Adjust¬ 
able  Circular  Movement  Wagon 
Jack.  It  was  reasonable  to  suppose 
with  such  a  good  namo  it  would  sell  j 
and  dreams  of  large  wagon  loads  of 
these  “Jacks  ”  going  out  of  my  factoiy 
to  supply  a  great  want,  almost  made 
me  wish  I  did  not  have  to  do  ordinary 
farm  chores,  like  bringing  in  the  wood 
and  splitting  the  kindlings.  It  did 
sell,  anil  when  the  men  folks  caught 
me  trying  my  rough,  half-finished 
model  on  the  light  buggy,  they  wero 
so  overcome  that  I  burst  into  tears, 
and  my  grand  scheme  exploded  too; 
This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  me,  hut  with 
a  few  kind  words  of  encouragement  I 
started  off  on  another  track ;  a  squirrel 
cage,  a  writing-desk  for  sister,  or  some 
other  such  thing,  and  was  probably 
strengthened  by  the  great  trial  through 
which  I  had  passed.  I  lay  much 
stress  on  encouraging  words  from 
those  older  than  ourselves,  follow¬ 
ed  now  and  then  by  a  helping  hand. 
If  a  father  can  help  his  son  fix  oh  the 
cover  to  his  kite,  or  assist  in  riveting 
the  tongue-irons  to  the  little  wagon, 
the  boy  is  made  happier  than  if  ho 
gave  him  something  that  cost  money, 
instead  of  a  few  minutes.  The  artist 
has  given  us  a  view  of  a  carpenter’s 
bench,  well  equipped  with  tools,  at 
which  a  boy  is  making  the  most  of  the 
situation  and  his  time.  There  is  the 
same  trouble  with  this  bench  as  with 
all  others  not  made  for  boys — it  is  too 
high  ;  but  the  youngster  has  overcome 
this  by  placing  a  board  along  the  side, 
resting  the  ends  upon  a  block  and  tub 
— I  hope  he  will  not  injure  the  tub— 
and  is  making  a  fine  lot  of  shavings 
with  the  plane,  and  doubtless  is  work¬ 
ing  for  more  than  the  chips  lie  makes. 
At  a  guess  it  is  a  chicken  coop,  which  is  to  be  ready  by 
next  Thursday,  when  “Beauty”  is  expected  to  come  off 
with  a  full  brood  of  little  chicks.  What  large  slippers 
tlie  boy  wears!  and  here  I  am  called  upon  to  guess 
again,  for  the  artist  is  not  at  hand,  and  I  can  not  ask  him 
why  it  is  so.  The  boy  has  been  playing  in  the  wet,  or 
has  been  on  an  errand,  and  has  got  his  boots  wet  through, 
and  while  they  are  drying  behind  the  stove  he  has 
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A  saving  of  25  to  33  per  cent  of  customary  out¬ 
lays  can  be  effected  by  use  of  the  Asbestos  Liquid 
Paints,  which  are  the  purest,  finest,  richest,  and 
most  durable  Paints  ever  made  for  structural  pur¬ 
poses.  Samples  of  sixteen  newest  shades  for  dwel¬ 
lings  sent  free  by  mail.  H.  W.  Johns  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.Y.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

BUSINESS  INDUSTRIES. -lion.  Daniel  F.  Beatty. 

Mayor  of  Washington,  N.  J.,  the  renowned  piano  and 
organ  man,  lias  broken  ground  on  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
manding  sites  in  that  city  for  an  immense  factory.  Machinery 
of  the  latest  description  is  being  rapidly  finished,  and  ere 
long  there  will  be  turned  out  from  his  factory  an  average  of 
twenty-live  instruments  per  diem.  This  will  barely  enable 
Mayor  Beatty  to  about  keen  pace  with  his  orders,  as  his  bus¬ 
iness  these  early  full  months  lias  trebled  his  anticipations. 
He  is  an  illustration  of  the  self-made  men  of  this  country.— 
New  York  World. 

HP  O  A  supplied  to  con- 
Bi  B  1  jrl  .  0  Ip ,  ^  eumers  at  prices 

JL  -AxN  JLJ  JL-A  -1A-  lower  than  eeer 

known  before.  These  fine  qualities  seldom  reach  the  interior, 
being  sold  only  in  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 
Send  for  reduced  price-list,  and  compare  with  other  houses. 

CONSUMERS*  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box 4236.  8  Clmrcli  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  Best,  the  Cheapest. 

mm  WILTIMM  WATCHES 

IN  SOLID  GOLD  AND  SILVER  CASES  ONLY. 

NO  BRASS,  NICKEL,  Oil  PLATED  CASES  ABE 
EVEll  SOLD  BY  US. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCER. 

Silver  Key  Winders,  $0.90 . former  price,  $13 

Silver  Stem  Winders,  $13.70 . former  price,  $18 

Gold  Key  Winders  as  low  as .  $38 

Gold  Stem  Winders  as  low  as .  .  $50 

Write  for  our  PRICE  LIST,  which  describes  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  and  sues,  with  prices  of  each,  and  explains  our 
plan  of  sending  Single  Watches  without  risk  to  any  part  of 
the  country,  no  matter  how  remote.  Address 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

261— 5X11  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 


We  send  the  Price  1,1st  free  of  postage  to  all  who  write 
for  It,  except  to  those  who  want  to  act  as  agents  or  those 
who  ask  for  discounts.  We  have  no  agents,  and  make  no 
discounts  whatever 

ASK  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  FOR 

AND  NOT 
WEAR  OUT. 

Holder,  by  mail 
•cnlars  free. 

Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE 

AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMP 

IS  A  DOUBLE-ACTING,  NON-FREEZING 

FORCE-PUIV3P. 

Will  draw  water  from  1  to  100  feet, 
with  one-man  power,  and  also  force 
water  to  any  required  distance. 

Prices,  complete, 

$15  to  $75. 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

For  Garden  Purposes,  at  man¬ 
ufacturer's  prices. 

Wakefield,  Perfection,  and  Peerless 

EARTH  CLOSETS 

Are  the  Best.  Prices,  $6.50  to  $40. 

Address 

HENRY  H.  B.  BLOOMFIELD, 

34  DEY  STREET;  N.  Y. 


Improvement  for  1879. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

ZW  Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest.  57W"  Sene  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Mauut’s  Co 
1123  CHESTNUT  ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Caution  i  — The  great  popularity  of,  and  increasing  demand  for  our  “Automatic  ”  Sewing  Machine 
induces  unprincipled  agents^  to  deceive  customers  by  claiming,  for  their  ©Id  pattern  machines,  automatic  and 
*  eloi 


other  features  belonging  exclusively  to  us. 
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THE 

New  Automatic 

or  “fiO  TENSION”  Silent  Sewing  Machine 

Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every  other  Machine  I 
Only  Machine  without  a  Tension,  and  Bobbin  or  Shuttle ! — 
Only  really  Bight-Running  Machine ! — Only  Machine  with 
Stitch-Regulator  ! — Easiest  to  Work  ! — Fastest  l — Makes 
Strongest  Seam !— Absolutely  without  Danger  to  Health ! 

As  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  advertisement  an  idea  of  the  unique  and  wonderful  features  of  this  Machine, 
we  solicit  DIRECT  CORRESPONDENCE  from  all  persons  owning  or  about  to  purchase  a  Sewing 
Machine,  and  will  carefully  and  promptly  reply  to  all  communications. 


Address, 


WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S„  M.  CO.,  658  Broadway,  Mew  York. 


DRESS  GOODS, 

SILKS, 

SHAWLS, 

LINENS, 

COTTONS, 

UPHOLSTERY, 

TRIMMINGS, 

FLANNELS, 

GLOVES, 

HOSIERY, 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Saits, 

Ladies’  Underwear, 
Infants  Outfits, 
DRESS  MAKING, 
WRAPS, 

COSTUMES, 

RIBBONS, 

NECKTIES, 

RUCHINGS, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, 
WHITE  GOODS, 
BUTTONS, 

HAMBURGS, 
SKIRT  BRAID, 

SEWING  SILK, 

PINS, 

FRINGES, 
NEEDLES, 
FANCY  GOODS,  &,«•.  | 


DRY  GOODS 

MAIL. 


OUR  MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  is  I 
thoroughly  systemized,  and  you  can  do  your  shop¬ 
ping  just  as  readily  and  satisfactorily  as  if  you  were 
in  our  store.  Samples  and  full  information  sent 
promptly.  Prices  just  the  same  ns  if  you  bought  in ! 
person.  We  carryan  average  stock  of  nearly  a  HALF 
A  MILLION  OF  DOLLARS,  all  bought  for  cash. 
Having  nearly  thirty  years’  experience,  we  can  l 
guarantee  entire  satisfaction.  Drop  us  a  postal-card,  saying  I 
what  you  want,  and  satisfy  yourself  how  cheaply  and 
quickly  you  can  get  every  thing  in  Dry  Goods  and  | 
Notions  of  us  by  mail  or  express. 

COOPER  &  OONAROp 

Importers  and  Retailers, 

NINTH  AND  MARKET  STS. 

(Three  adjoining  Stores), 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established  1852.  Mention  this  paper. 


Toes  Protruding* ! 

Soiled  Stockings  ! 

SHOE  KILLS  DOUBLE  IN  /.MOUNT 
WHAT  THEY  NEED  BE. 

All  these  ills  prevented  by  purchasing  for  children’s  wear 
either  the  <A.S,T.C3> 

BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  or  SILVER 

TIPPED  SHOES. 


are  the  purest,  finest,  richest,  and  most  durable  paints  ever 
made  for  structural  purposes. 

A  saving  of  from  25  to  33  per  cent  of  customary  out¬ 
lays  can  be  effected  by  use  of  the  Asbestos  Liquid  Paints. 
Samples  aud  full  particulars  will  be  sent,  free  by  the  H.  IV. 
Johns  Manufacturing  Company,  who  are  the  most  extensive 
manufacturers  In  this  line  in  the  world. 

See  Notice  of  “Asbestos  Liquid  Paints’’  in  Am. 
Agriculturist, page  132,  April  number,  1879. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Descriptive  Price  List. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  M’F’C  CO., 

87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 
Sole  Manufacturers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Rooting, 
Boiler  Coverings,  Steam  Packing,  Sheathings, 
Cements,  Coatings,  etc. 


ENTEN1AL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
AIL  THE  US.  STATE  MIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877  &  IS7S. 

0 v?7nOM  *0  TO  12 *  ^=u -Price 

TjyKrmis  (OR  MORE  HONEY 
ApMcss  roR  C.W.WUJC 
PJCDEDERir.K.i  CO.  ALBANY.  NX 


Steam  -  Engines. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  mid  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  airriculiural  uses 
than  any  oilier  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years'  manufacturing  experience, 
with 'reputation  maintained  and  su  cess  establis  ed. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  and  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABKll  &  MUUSli,  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  T. 


Employment  for  Ladies  anl  Torn 

in  their  own  townships,  in  selling  Perfect  Butter  Color; 
but  one  agent  in  each  town.  Apply  to 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  84  Malden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


FREE 


Send  j  our  address  on  post¬ 
al  card  for  a  free  copy  of 
the  best  family  newspaper 
paper  that 
;ht  to  take. 


published.  A 
every  farmer  ougl 


Address  DQLLAE  WEEKLY  TIMES, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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r  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 

FOR 

Winter  and  Spring. 

CHOICE  COLLECTIONS. 

HYACINTHS,  CROCTJS, 

Ti  l  l  PS,  LILIES, 

NARCISSUS,  &c. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  above,  with 
full  directions  for  culture,  to  which  is  added  a  list  of  Small 
Fruits— Winter  Flowering  Plants  for  house  culture, Aon- 
cultural  Seeds  and  Garden  Peg  visiles — 12  pages,  mailed  to 
all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  4139.  31  Barclay  St.,  New  Yor  k. 

Bulbous  Roots, 

Our  New  Autumn  Catalogue 
of  DUTCH  BULBS, PLANTS 
and  SMALL  FRUITS,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants.  It 
contains  a  complete  list  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  large,  well-grown  and 
selected  stocli.  Our  Flower  Seed 
List  will  be  found  replete  with  the 
best  strains  of  Primula,  Calceolaria, 
Pansy,  Smilax,  Apple  Geranium, 
and  other  Florist’s  Seeds  of  new 
crop. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 
Seedsman  and  Florist, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Pliila. 


E.  P.  ROE 

CUTHBERT 


has  the  largest  stock  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the 

RASPBERRY, 

now  generally  admitt  ed  to  be  the  finest  red  raspberry  before 
the  public.  Also  all  the  other  new  and  leading  kinds. 
Grape  Vines.  Currants,  Gooseberry  and  Blackberry  plants. 

Fall  Is  the  best  time  to  plant,  and  if  done  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  Manual,  almost  double  growth  is  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

STRAWBESftRY  PLANTS. 

November  is  the  time  to  plant  In  the  South.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  E.  P.  ROB,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,N.Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY 

and  (jiendale  Strawberry. 

A  complete  assortment  of  Good  Old 
and  Choice  New  vnri  ties  of  Straw- 
berries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Gooseberries,  Grapes, 
Currants.  My  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue.  with  full  cultural  instructions, 
a  colored  plate,  and  prices  that  can 
not  fail  to  please,  free  to  all. 

,J.  T.  LOVETT, 

Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.J. 

Asparagus— New  Variety. 

Smalley’s  Extra  Early  Defiance ;  2  weeks  earlier  than 
Colossal,  a  larger,  softer  grass ;  far  superior  to  ail  other 
varieties.  One  acre  will  produce  more  grass  with  the  same 
treatment  than  2  acres  of  Colossal.  It  is  the  best  Asparagus 
grown,  either  for  private  use  or  for  market.  Two-year-old 
plants,  $5  per  100,  $30  per  LOOO :  seed  $10  per  lb.  Address 

A.  SMALLEY,  Bound  Bkook,  Box  99,  N.  J. 

New  and  Rare  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants.— New  Fruits, 

Dutch  Bulbs,  &c. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes,  new 
Strawberries,  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit 
frees,  shrubs,  &<■. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— 1  ,arge  importations  direct  from 
Die  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-house  plants,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  &•.  Winter 
flowering  plants.  Hoses,  &c.,  well  grown.  Cheap  by  the 
single  plant  or  doz..  by  mail  or  express.  Catalogues  mailed 
to  applicants.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  P.  C. 


3  Great  Novelties. 

I  Two  of  Rickett’s  SEEDLING  GRAPES,] 

HIGHLAND,  Black, 

ELDORADO,  White, 

—AND—  7 

[BASSETT’S  PLUM,  Curculio  Proof. 

I  A.  HANCE  &  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  «fcc.  Wholesale  rates 

very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters. 
Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  List..  Price  List.  free. 

T.  S.  11  jlliBAIU),  Freilonia,  N.JT. 

Prices  lower  than  ever. 
Largest  Assortineut  of 
old  and  new  varieties. 
PlantB  of  best  Quality; 
at  doz. rates  free  by  Mail, 
Send  for  Price  List.  Address 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 


GRAPES 


BOWKER’S 


AMMONIATED 

FOOD  FOR  FLOWERS. 


Odorless, 
Sufficient  for 
Maynard,  of 


1  College. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER 


20c.  and  85  cents. 
Plants,”  by  Prof. 


CO.,  Boston  or  New  York. 


«iMi 

what  Farmers  Want. 

1  They  want  Pure  Ground  Bone  ! 

'  Why— because  it  contains  those 
elements  taken  from  the  soil  in 
the  grain  and  carried  away,  thus 
impoverishing  the  land.  Pure 
Premium  Bone,  made  of  dry, 
hard,  unsteamed  bones,  supplies 
just  this  waste,  as  every  farmer 
can  learn  by  practical  experience 
at  a  trifling  cost.  Send  for  a  full 
explanation  of  how  it  works. 
Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co., 
Salem,  Obio. 

SsPliif 

MATTHEWS’  drill  ^ 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  the  most,  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 


EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  HARDY  PLANTS 


IHl 


in  large  and  remarkable  variety, 
including  the 

JAPANESE  MAPLES. 

Rhododendrons,  Hardy  and 
Greenhouse  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Roses,  Purple  Beech,  in  large 
quantities. 

Also  a  complete  assortment  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Vines. 

Price  Lists  free.  Descriptive  Catalogues  10  cents. 

PARSONS  &  SONS  00.  (Limited), 

Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


100 

Acres 

Planted  with 

BERRIES. 


I  Plants  Orown 

FOB 

Transplanting, 

'  AND 

|  Fruit  for  Market. 

See  new  Catalogue  and 
I  what  sorts  to  plant.  Sent 
‘free.  Address 


100 

VARIETIES 

Selected 

FRUITS, 


JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Mtoorestowtt,  N.  J. 

BERRIES 

Queen  of  tiie  Market. 

The  largest,  handsomest,  best 
hardy  Red  Raspberry,  three 
inches  around  .  Pot  Grown 
Plants  from  healthy  root  cut¬ 
tings,  worth  double  the  usual 
out-door  suckers.  Sent  post- 

Said  by  mail.  $2.00  per 
ozen.  Catalogues  free. 

W.  PARRY, 

Ciunamlnson,  N.  J. 

1000.000 

Ajv  vwjw  w  grown  or  from  open  ground.  Noted 
for  its  great  vigor,  productiveness,  large  size,  and  best 
quality  for  market  and  family  use.  Get  plants  direct  irom 
Central  Pennsylvania,  “  the  home  of  the  Sharpless,  and  be 
sure  they  are  genuine.  Descriptive  Price  List  oi  this  and 
other  varieties  free.  J.  L.  Dillon,  Florist,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— Descrip¬ 
tive  Price  List  free  to  all.  „  ,  '  _ T  _ 

S.  C.  DE  CPU,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

Berries— Largest  and  Best. 

Longfellow,  Warren,  Huddleston's  Favorite,  Black  Giant, 
Sharpless,  Cuthbert,  and  Queen  of  the  Market. 

POMONA  NURSERY.— 100  acres  devoted  to  Small 
Fruits.  Price  List  free.  Send  Sc.  stamp  for  colored  illHstra- 

rionsandtesMmonials^tVM^P^RRYUinnaminson^N^L 

Early  Prolific  and  Reliance, 

the  most  certain  and  best  paying  Market  Raspberries, 
12  acres  now  in  bearing  on  our  grounds.  1  .>0,0(10  plants 
for  sale.  200,000  Cinderella,  200,000  Continental. 
200,000  other  fine  vaj'ietfes  of  Strawberries,  including 
Sharpless,  Miners,  Glendale,  etc.  Lots  of  other 
good  things.  y 

800,000  NO.  1  PEACH  TREES. 

Over  eighty  varieties.  Among  which  can  be  found  kinds 
suited  to  all  sections,  Including  all  the  new  and  old  standard 
sorts.  Also  300,000  Apple  Trees,  200,000  of  them  extra  long- 
keeping  varieties,  adapted  to  Southern  planting  or  wherever 
long-keeping  apples  are  desirable.  I  also  oflei  a  full  line  of 
all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock  at  priees  to  suit,  the  times.  Apple 
and  Peach  Trees  sent  by  mail  to  all  sections.  Catalogues 
showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with  much  valuable  iuf.r- 
mation.  mailprl  gratis  to  all  applicants. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 

southern  Nursery,  Wilmington,  Dol. 


ONE  MILLION 

WINTER.FLOWERIKG 

{Plants  i  Bulbs! 

I  Apply  by  letter  for  “Special  Low  Priced  List,"  in  whichl 
1  will  be  found  Instructions  for  Culture.  1 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York.  I 


IF  YOU  WANT  ROSES,  GERANIUMS.  AND 

New  i  ype  of  Coleus,  14  for  ,$1.10,  send  Z5  cents  for  4  sam¬ 
ples  and  see.  They  are  cheap,  hut  as  good  as  the  besl. 

Lists  free.  See  advertisement,  page  396 . 

_ TYKA  MONTGOMERY.  Mattoon,  Ill. 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  $1 5  12  for  $2 5  1 9  for  $3 5  26  for 
$4 ;  35  for  $5 ;  75  for  $10 ;  IOO  for  $13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses, 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

Rose-Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

’  C  abbage  Seed 

a  Specialty. 

"Wholesale  Price  Lists— for  dealers  only— mailed  free. 
Fmyrus  Brill,  Seed  Grower,  Mattituck,Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


We  will  send,  free  by  mail, and  guarantee  I 
arrival  in  good  condition ,  j 

8  J Fine  Hyacinth  Bulbs  for . SI 

or  20  Fine  Tulip  Bulbs  for. . $  1 

or  10  Fine  Tulip  and  4  Hyacinths.  .Si  I 
or  8  Rosea,  Fine  Winter -Blooming  ..all 
or  4  Roses  and  4  Carnations  for. . .  .SI 
or  8  Fine  Geraniums .  8  sorts,  for. .  .81  I 
or  2  Camellias  and  2  Azaleas  for  .  -  SI  l 

or  8  Carnations,  8  sorts,  for . „81  [ 

26th  Year.  400  Acres.  Id  Greenhouses,  f 
Everything  in  the  Nursery  line. 

XO  Grape  Vines,  5  sorts,  for. ... _ 81  I 

25  Raspberry,  5  sorts,  for. . . . .$1 

12  Gregg  Raspberry  for . 81 

80  Strawberry  Plants,  4  sorts ,  for.  .81 

20  Sharpless  Strawberry  for . 81  | 

10  Currants ,3  sorts,  for . 81 E 

Remit  l^y  P.-O.  order,  draft  on  New  [ 
York,  or  in  registered  letter.  (TS^Send  I 
your  address  for  Catalogue  free.  '  \ 

STORRS,  HARJtlgON  &  CO. 
pninesviHe,  Lake  Co.,  OMn. 


ejpb*- 

rst 


A  IK  VIE  W  NURSERIES. -200  Adres.  3 
lished  1835.  Genuine  stook,  and  low  prices.  50,00i 
Class  Peach  Trees.  Full  assortment  ol  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  etc.  Miner’s  Great  Prolific  and 
Sharpless  Strawberry  Plants.  Small  Fruits  a  specialty. 
Price  list  fiee.  Address  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J- 

PEAS  for  Seed. 

Canada  Grown— Lending  sons— pure  stock— and  low 
prices— wholesale  only.  Special  price  lists  now  ready. 

Address  FRANCIS  BRILL, 

TO  NURSERYMEN". 

Southern  Natural  Reach  Pit6  for  Planting.  Address 
C;B^ROGERSj>Seedsma^^0^1S3^Iartet^tjj^hllaj^Pa. 

TREES!  TREES!!  TREES!!! 

New  England  TreeB  for  New  England  soil.  OverlOO  acres 
of  the  finest  nurserv  stock  in  this  country.  200,000  Apple 
Trees,  100,000  Peach  ‘Trees,  and  a  full  assortment  of  other 
Nursery  Stock.  Also  100,000  Apple  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years. 
Address__STEP^^HOYrSiSONS1NeWitonaanliCt;-_j 

each  Trees  for  everybody.  Apples  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  climate.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Price-list  free. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stocklcy,  Del. 


P 


FARMERS  AND  OTHERS 

having  snring  or  running  water  can  have  the 
water  conveyed  to  i heir  premises  by  using  a 
Hydraulic  Ram.  More  than  80n  different 
styles.  Lift  and  Force  Pumps,  Hy¬ 
draulic  Rams,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

RUMSEY  «fe  CO.. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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HALL ADA Y 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL. 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Phila.,  1876— Paris,  1878. 

25  Years  in  Use. 

f  GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes— 1  Man  to  45  Horse  Power, 

Adopted  bn  the  lending  R.  R.  Co.’s  and 
by  the  U.  S.  Govt,  at  Forts  and 
Garrisons. 

83,500,000  worth  now  in  Use. 
Send  for  Catalogue  “'A.” 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 
Batavia,  III. _ 

THE  CHAMPION 

Is  the  Best  Wind-Power  in  the  Market. 

Is  perfectly  self-regulating,  runs  no  faster  in  a 
gale  than  in  a  light  wind,  is  very  powerful,  and 
never  blows  away  while  the  tower  stands. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Iron  screw 
Wind  Mill,  and  the  Celebrated  Star  Wood 
Pumps,  with  porcelain  lined  iron  cylinders, 
wood  nave-trough,  tubing,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

POWEliIi  &  DOUGLAS, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 

We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable  self  regu- 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  Others  may  talk.but  we  refer  to 
the  Official  Centennial  Report.  Also  O. 
E.  Winger's  Improved  $20.00  Oscillating 
Feed  Grinder,  which  is  operated  by  10  and 
12  ft.  Pumping  Wind  Mills— a  novel  and 
perfect  Mill  for  i 
to 


catalogue  to 


— _ grinding  all  kinds  of  grain 

for  stock  and  house  use.  Agents  wanted 
Branch  factory  at  Greencastle,  Pa.  Send  for 

STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
Fretport,  111.,  In  S.  A. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 
Myers’  Improved  Wind  Mill 

l  The  Mill  has  a  solid  wheel  built  ex¬ 
pressly  to  stand  any  storm,  and 
when  in  motion  moves  as  regular  as 
a  steam  engine.  Perfectly  bal- 
i  anced  on  the  derrick  in  or  out  of 

I  gear.  Pronounced  by  the  best  mechanics  to 
ijn  superior  to  all  other  Mills.  No 

Wr-.llW  farmer,  stock-raiser,  or  dairyman  sin  mid  be 
K  Km  wi  bout  one  for  pumping  water  for  stock, 
I*  -  ttsi&  grinding  feed  of  all  kinds,  churning,  and 
many  other  purposes.  Send  for  a  full  descriptive  circular. 
y  SILVER  &  PEMING  Manuf’g  Co..  Salem,  Ohio. 


HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWER 

WITH 

PATENT  LEVEL  TREAD 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner's  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to  _ „„ 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont  Co.,  Pa. 


LionF«ed  Cutter, 

combining  the  latest  best 
improvements.  Also 
Gale’s  Feed  Cutter^, 
both  cylinder  and  lever, 
and 

Belcher  tfe  Taylor’s 
Roof  Cutters. 

For  full  description  send 
for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Address 
The  Belcher  &  Taylor 
Ao’l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


% 


R  MS. 

The  Double  Acting  Rams  open  the  valves  as  well 
as  shuts  them  with  the  power  of  the  water.  No 
stopping.  C.  HODGKINS  &  SON,  Marl  "pro,  N.  H. 

Hardy  Perennial  Flowers. 

Woolson  &  Co„  Passaic,  N.  J.,  who  make  a  specialty  of 
Hardy  Flowers,  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
aitumn  is  the  best  season  for  transplanting  the  majority  of 
these  plants.  Among  a  large  number  of  specially  desirable 
kinds  they  offer 

The  Japan  Irises,  Iris  Kcempferi.  These  are  quite 
different  lrorn  the  common  Irises,  and  present  a  large  and 
attractive  variety.  Each  25c.  Per  dozen,  $2.50. 

Garden  Phloxes.— The  best  varieties  selected  after 
testing  over  20  '  kinds.  Each  25c.  Per  dozen.  $2.00. 

Lilies,  Tulips,  and  many  other  rare  and  showy  bulbs, 
should  he  planted  in  autumn. 

Hardy  Climbers,  Choice  Shrubs,  Hardy  Ferns, 
and  other  plants,  sent  safely  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Our  collections  of  European  Irises  and  of  species  of  Phlox 
are  large  and  varied.  For  these  and  a  very  lull  list  of  other 
Hardy  Perennials,  send  for  our  descriptive  Catalogue  of  80 
Bases,  which  Is  mailed  free  on  application  to 
WOOLSON  Si  CO,.  P.  O.  Box  180,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


BUTTER  COLOR 


WELLS,  HICHARDSOtf  &  CO’S 

PERFECTED  _  _ 

Gives  Butter  the  stilt-edge  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyers  recommend  its  use.  Thousands 
of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Ask  your  druggist  or  merchant  for  it ;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  is,  what  it 

costs,  who  uses  It,  where  to  get  it.  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt» 


THE  AMERICAN  BARB  FENCE. 


The  cut  shows  exact  size  of  strand  and  distance  apart  of  the  barbs.  The  only  barb  wire  not  cruel  to  animals.  The  only 
. .  ~  ’  - - iCULARS  SENT  FREE. 


one  sold  by  the  Rod, 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  SENT  _ _ 

F.  C.  TAYLOR,  Gen’l  Agent.  60  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  BELLE  CITY 

FEED  CUTTER, 

The  Best  Feed  Cutter 
in  the  World. 

The  only  one  that  runs 
light  enough  for  Wind- 
Power. 

Send  for  circular,  references,  &c. 
Name  this  paper  when  you  write. 
DAVID  LAWTON,  Manufacturer,  Racine,  Wis. 

APPLE  GRATER. 

First-class  in  every  respect ;  has  iron  cylinder,  iron  frame, 
steel  knives,  adjustable  concaves,  and  is  not  surpassed  for 
quantity  or  quality  of  work.  Brice  reduced  to  S4<>. 

For  catalogue  of  cider  machinery  and  other  information, 
valuable  to  cider-makers,  address 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO„ 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Montpiery’s  improved  Maway  Fan, 

232  First  Premiums.  15  Silver  Medals. 
Gold  Medal  at  Md.  Institute  in  1878, 

and  15  First  Premiums  at  other  Fairs. 

No  good  Farmer  can 
afford  to  be  without  one 
of  these  Fans!  This 
universally  known  Fan 
i  has  been  victorious  in 
1  every  contest,  and  has 
[the  approval  of  thou- 
| sands  of  Farmers  all 
lover  this  country.  It  is 
Jtlie  best  and  ciieapest 
Fan  made  for  the  farmer 
and  planter.  It  is  the 
only  Fan  that  will  ef¬ 
fectually  take  out  of 
wheat  the  great  Virginia 
trouble  “Partridge  Pea.” 
Prices  reduced.  Send 
price  lists  to  the  manufacturers, 
DORSEY,  MOORE  Sc  CO., 

68  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Standard  Goods,  Gen’l  Agts. 
for  Cornell  Shellerg,  Big  Giant  Corn  and  Cob 
Mills,  Studebaker  Wagons,  Ac. 

NONPAREIL 

FARM  &  FEED  MILLS 

The  Cheapest  and  Best. 

Will  Crush  and  Grind  Any  thing. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

Address  L.J,  MILLER  ,  Cincinnati,  0. 


2  to  1 1ll, 
VENT, 


To  lanufactnrers  of 
I  aid  Dealers  la  f  aeons. 

We  invite  your  attention  to  the  new 
Single  Lever  Wagon  Brake  Lock, 
which  is  far  superior  to  anv  lock  now 
made.  It  Is  simple,  neat,  strong,  dura¬ 
ble  and  cheaper  than  any  other  lock  In 
the  market.  Manufacturers  of  Wagons 
furnish  “  The  Boss  ”  on  Wagons  when 
ordered  by  dealers.  Send  for  Sample. 
Try  it  and  satisfy  yourself. 

For  price  and  terms  address 
The  Wisconsin  Single  Lever 
Lock  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Bookwalter  Engine, 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pnmp, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power. .  .8215.00 
AM  “  “  ...  245.00 

6M  “  “  ...  315.00 

Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

DRAIN  Till. 


For  Prices 

Address 

W.  M.  BELL,  Smyrna,  Dei. 


FEEDMILL 

All  Iron  but  the  Hopper. 

Cheap,  Effective, 
and  Durable. 

CAN  BE  RUN  BY  ANY 
POWER. 

Capacity  from  6  to  30  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  size. 
Send  lor  Catalogue  and  prices. 

TJ.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia.  Kane  Co.,  Ill, 

THE  PKKIIIIM 

FARM  GRIST  MILL 

Has  superior  claims  over  all 
others.  The  grinding  parti  are 
made  of 

STEEL 

Is  simple,  durable,  and  cheap. 
Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly. 
Is  adapted  to  ail  kinds  of  horse 
powers.  .Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

2101  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CORN 

HUSKER. 


No  cold  or  sore  fingers,  if  used 
with  gloves  or  mittens.  Can  he  used 
without  gloves  or  mittens, if  desired. 
Will  last  a  life  time.  Taken  6  Pre¬ 
miums.  One  sample  25  cts. ;  two  for 
45cts.;5for  $1.00.  Postage  Stamps 
received  same  as  cash.  Agents 
Wanted.  Catalogue  ofNoveltlesfree. 
CITY  NOVELTY  CO.,  108  S.  8th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“  City  Novelty  Co.  Morristown,  Pa.,  Oct.  10. 

Gents:— Please  send  me  100  Huskers  at  once.  They  sell 
like  hot  cakes.  Was  out  about  3  hours  and  took  orders  for 
25  to  deliver  to-morrow.  Please  hurry;  will  send  more 
orders  soon.  Have  tried  the  busker  ;  they  do  all  yon  claim. 
Met  one  Farmer  who  had  one  and  wants  another,  if  he  has 
to  pay  $1.00  for  it.  J.  H.  Warner,  Morristown,  Pa. 

Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Coin  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully, 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  line 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  ns  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  &  CO,, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U,  S.  A.,  Sc 
Hamilton,  Out.,  Canada. 

CHALLENGE  FEED  MILLS. 

Grinds  three  times  as  fast  as  any  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,100  In  use. 
They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  60  bushels 
per  hour.  .  All  successful  Iron  Feed  Mills 
INFRINGING  (HJR  PATENTS.  Beware: 
Bnv  none  but  the  best.  Remember  the 
Courts  have  sustained  our  Patents.  Also 
the  best  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shellers.  Horse 
Power  Wood  Saws.  Fanning  Mills,  and 
Address  CHALLENGE  MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 

CADY’S 

Patent  Iron  Sleiih  Knees 

Reduces  the  cost  of  Sleds  and 
Bobs  ONE-THIRD. 

Enables  every  man  to  be  his  own 
mechanic. 

5,000  in  use.  No  Breakage. 

BRADLEY  &  COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N.  Y. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

“THE  JOHN  D.  BILLINGS 

Patent  tsteel  and  Iron  Horse-Shoe,” 

Made  complete,  with  Level  Spring  Plat¬ 
form-Continuous  Calk.  The  best  for 
Horse  -  Railroads,  Farm,  and  Carriage 
Horses  in  the  world.  Cures  Tender  anti 
Contracted  Feet,  Corns,  Interfering,  Quar¬ 
ter-crack  Lameness,  and  all  evils 
resulting  from  the  nseot  the  com¬ 
mon  shoe.  Trial  Set,  Willi  Nails, 
$1.00.  To  measure,  place  foot  on 
paper,  and  draw  pencil  around. 
Shoes  put  on  cold.  No  heating  of 
foot.  Send  lor  free  Illustrated 
Pamphlet.  THE  JOHN  D.  BIL¬ 
LINGS  PATENT  HORSE-SHOE 


Pumps. 


COMPAN  Y.  161  and  163  Bank  Street,  New  York. 
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BEST  IS  CHEAPEST  THOUGH  IT  MAY  COST  A  LITTLE  MORE! 

LEWIS’  CONDENSED 

BAKING 
POWDER 

Made  from  Refined  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar.  Recommended  by  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Board  of  Health,  and  by  the  first  chemists  in  the  United  States.  We  will  pay  $1000.00  for  any  AL  TJM 
or  other  adulteration  found  in  this  Pcncdcr.  A  pound  can  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

Manufactured  by  G.T.  LEWIS  &  MENZIES  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


American  Fruit-Preserving  Powder 

AND  IiTQUID  is  the  Cheapest,  Most  Reliable,  and  Best-Known  Method  of  preserving  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  Toma¬ 
toes,  etc.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  all  high-colored  Fruits,  retain  their  rich  color  as  well  as  flavor  One 
ounce  of  it  (costing  3  cts.)  is  equal  to  8  lbs.  of  sugar  in  preserving  property. 

Established  over  ten  years,  and  endorsed  by  thousauds  upon  thousands  of  families.  One  trial  wi'l  establish  the 
fact  that  the  American  Fruit-Preserving  Powder  and  Liquid  will  effectually  prevent  fermentation,  and 
preserve  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  Tomatoes,  etc.,  and  keep  them  the  year  round,  or  for  years,  in  jars  of  any  kind  or 
size,  or  In  wooden  kegs  and  barrels,  without  sealing  air-tight.  Simply  corked  or  tied  down  with  a  strong  paper  Is 
all  that  is  needed. 

The  fruit  will  keep  without  sugar,  or  any  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  added  as  desired. 

Warranted  to  be  as  healthful  as  table  salt. 

The  Fruit,  etc.,  may  be  cooked  little  or  much,  as  desired.  They  will  keep  without  any  cooking,  or  they  may  be  cooked 
down  into  sauce.  The  method  is  simple  and  easy.  None  can  fail  if  the  Powder  and  Liquid  is  added  Into  the  Fruit, 
etc.,  in  quantities  as  directed. 

One  package  will  preserve  256  pounds  of  Fruit,  Tomatoes,  etc  Price  One  Dollar  per  package. 


L.  1*.  WORK  ALL,  No.  24  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


TO  KEEP 
IT 

SWEET 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 
FERMENTA¬ 
TION, 


Tjrjsjs 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send 30c.  fora  simple  sufficient  for  40  gallons.  Per 
pound  $1.50 ;  lower  in  larger  quantities. 

W.  ZINSSER  &  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Sihools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  74-page  illustrated  Catalogue.  „ 

MoALLISTER,  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  T . 


y  With  New  Improved  and  Carefully  Selected 

[MAGIC  LANTERN  SLIDES, 

L.  J.  MARCY,  1340  ChestnutSt., Philadelphia. 
For  convenience  and  efficiency ,  for  private  or  tor 
public  use ,  they  stand 


UNRIVALLED. 

Circulars  free.  Catalogues,  1 0  cents. 
Sciopticon  Manual, 6th  Ed. ,75 cents. 
Splendid  Outfits  at  Bottom  Prices. 


t  JPiSS 

^Pubuc, $unbay-$cHool 8r home  exhibitions. 
:I2U-Page  Catalogue  free  Va  nr  1 1  I  l eil  tl 


Dr.  Barker  of  the  Brighton  Hospital  tor  Children  (Eng  ), 
says  it  resembles  mother's  milk  so  closely  that  infants  are 
reared  and  well  reared  exclusively  upon  it 


m 

pH 

PH 


PATCH 

For  mending  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Lead, 
or  Iron,  without  add  or  soldering  iron. 
Any  lady  or  child  can  mend  with  It. 
Will  send  one  sample  Plate  by  mall 
(with  directions  >  that  will  cut  192  if -in 
square  patches,  on  receipt  of  25c. ;  8  for 
$1 ;  100  for  $10.  ( Postage  stamps  rec’d  as 
cash.)  AGENTS  WANTED.  Can  carry 
one  day’s  stock  in  your  pocket.  Sales 
will  yield  $3  to  $15  per  day.  Our  64-page 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Chromos, 
Jewelry.  Novelties,  Stationery,  &c., 
Free.  Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
108  South  8th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 


•-d 

f 

i-3 

fed 


SSSSt  Ml  LLIGAN. 

IEyI*A\;S\!BJE£ZS  LYKbYVNK  ^  .VYYWL'LK- 


H.C.L.D. 


Warranted  the 
best  Leather 
Dressing  made. 
For  all  leather 
needing  any 
dressing.— Agent3 :  A.  Chadwick,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  L.  A. 
Martz,  Evansville,  Ind. 

J3?”  Ask  reliable  dealers  for  it,  nr  address  mv  Agents  or 

A.  D.  STRONG,  Manufacturer, 

Ashtabula.  Ohio. 


_ 

MUNN  &  CO.,  37 
the  Scientific  American. 


tADE  -  MARKS.  CAVEATS. 

Park  Row,  New  York,  Proprietors  of 

_ _ iiOAN.  Thirty-four  years’  experience 

as  Solicitors  of  Patents.  Hand-book  on  Patents,  with  full 
directions  and  advice,  sent  free. 

-ft  /  \  /V  Scrap  Pictures,  10c.;  100  Transfer  Pictures,  10c.; 
I  B  II  I  12  Pioral  Embossed  Cards,  10c. ;  10  Perforated 
-ft-  v/  vr  Mottoes,  10c. ;  4  Chromo  Mottoes,  10c. ;  4  Fine 
6x3  Chromos,  10c. ;  1  Floral  Surprise.  10c.  All  for  50c. !  Post¬ 
paid.  Stamps  taken.  J.  W.  FRIZZELL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Artificial  limbs  and  apparatus 

specially  constructed  and  adapted  for  amputated  limbs 
to  restore  disabled  and  deformed  parts  by  Injuries, 
Paralyses,  Spinal  afflicrions,  Club  feet. 

Dr.  E.  I).  HUDSON,  1,291  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY, 
»  Importer  of  Aiinutto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 


fits  everywhere  Send  stump  1 
List  *,  F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 
Mottville,  Onon.  Co.,  N. 


REAL  GOOD  WHITE  SHIRTS 

For  50  Cents. 

White,  French  yoke,  linen  shield-shaped 
bosoms,  all  ready  to  wash  and  wear,  $6.00 
per  doz.,  $3  per  K  doz.,  by  express.  One  or 
more  samples  by  mail,  nost-paid,  tor  60  cts. 

each.  NEWARK  SHIRT  CO., 

Send  for  circular.  N  ewark,  N.  J. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold Br ALL  DEALERS  THRoUGHOi/tTHE.WORLD, 

:  G  O  LD  MEDAL  PARI  S  EXPO  SITION-1 878. 


THE  HOME  KNITTER!  Simple;  light:  durable. 

New  In  form  and  method  of  operation.  Knits  stock¬ 
ings,  In  wonlien  or  cotton  yarn,  without  a  sMtch  of  sewing ; 
narrow's  and  widens  perfectly ;  no  weights;  no  “setting 
np  ”  of  work.  Retail  price,  $25.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars.  Reliable  agents  wanted. 

HOME  KNITTER  CO.,  Canton,  O. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

COMMON-SENSE  CHAIRS 

AND  ROCKERS,  1 

With  or  without  Reading  and  Writ¬ 
ing  Table.  A  lady  purchaser  writes  : 

“  The  only  objection  to  vour  Common- 
Sense  Rocker  is  we  all  want  it, 

I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  the  Common- 
Sense  Chair.” 

Strong,  Easy,  and  Roomy  ;  it 
—  ’  — - for 

Y. 


Every  chair  stamped  and  warranted  perfect. 


veterinary 

Cos^^lin^ 


[TRADE  MARK.] 

Veterinary  Cosmoline 

Is  a  heavy  oleaginous  hydro  carbon  of  the  consistency  of  an 
ointment,  derived  exclusively  from  petroleum.  It'  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  acids,  alkalies,  or  moisture.  When  ap¬ 
plied  to  wounded  and  inflamed  flesh,  it  is  a  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  against  atmospheric  action,  flies,  insects,  animaleulse, 
preventing  the  generation  of  microscopic  organisms. and  al¬ 
lowing  nature  absolute  freedom  to  heal  itself  rapidly  by  a 
healthy  granulation  without  scars.  Never  has  there  been  a 
veterinary  ointment  that  would  heal  so  rapidly  all  the 
wounds,  sores,  and  surface  diseases  of  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
poultry,  etc.  For  sale  by  Druggists.  Price  75c.  in  lb. 
cane.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  in  answer  to  postal 
cards.  E.  F.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

211  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


25  Shades  ready  for  Brasil. 

The  Best  MIXED  PAINTS  in  Market. 

Also  Barn,  Bridge,  and  Fence  Paints. 

Send  for  circular. 

CHICAGO  WHITE  LEAD  &  OIL  CO., 

Cor.  Green  and  Fulton  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD,  Pres.  C.  F.  GATES,  Treas. 

PRODUCE  EXPORTS  TO  ENGL  A  ND.-Lowest 
steamship  freights  on  Grain,  Apples,  Butter,  Cheese, 
Bacon,  and'all  kinds  of  Produce. 

Consignments  forwarded  to  responsible  Agents  for  sale 
"  ?lish  markets.  No  charges  made  for  engaging  freight. 
.  ... — -York.’’ 


in  English  markets. 

Bankers,  “  The  Bank  of  New  1 


F.  H.  RELPH,  Freight  Broker  and 


Shipping  j 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


;  Agent, 


* 


Building  Felt, 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used )  and 
Inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY.  Camden,  N.  J. 


BARLOW’S  INDI60  BLUE. 

Its  well-known  excellence  as  a  Wash-Blue  commends  It 
to  every  grocer  as  an  article  of  sure  sale.  Housekeepers 
using  It  once  will  buy  again. 

D.  S.  WILTBERGER,  Proprietor, 
No.  233  North  Second  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ORGAN  BEATTY  PIANO 

'  3tops,  3  set  Golden  Tongue  Reeds,  6  0(18.8 

KneeSwells,  Walnut  Case,  warnt’d  C  years,  Stool  Sc  Book  $88. 
New  Piano*.  Stool,  Cover  A  Br»ok,Sfli® 3  to  $866.  Before 
you  buy  be  sure  to  write  me.  illustrated  Newspaper  sentFree* 

Address  DANL.  F,  BEATTY,  Washincion,  New  Jersey. 


THE  RACINE  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacture  FLORISTS’  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  IRON  COODS 

Ferneries,  or  War¬ 
dian  Cases,  Aqua¬ 
ria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Brackets, 
Plant  W i n  d  o  w 
Boxes,  Flower 
stands,  Chande¬ 
liers,  etc. 

S,  FREEMAN  &  SON. 

Proprietors, 

Racine,  Wis. 

TT?"  Send  for  onr  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogues. 


$»NTf 


The  Best  l 

~  '  Sh 


.  Doubls- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
i  In  the  world  for 
jthe money.  War- 
framed  genuine 

_  _  _  ,  twist, with  fit t  Hi:, 

licit  Box  Wads,  Box  Caps  and  Rod 
Punch.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Kill# 
for  $12,  scar  ranted  ortio  sale.  Send  for  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Sown  «&  Non,  Enterprise  Cun  Works, 

_  ,0,0  Wood  St„ 

Established,  1848.  -5  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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WHAT  ONE  DOLLAR  WILL  1>0  ! 

It  will  Bay  the  Best  Book  Ever  Published. 

THE  AMERICAN  POPULAR  DICTION ARY-(lllustrated). 

Contains  every  Word  in  the  English  Language,  with-  its  true  meaning  and  pronunciation,  also  a  complete  list 
of  Scripture  proper  names,  besides  giving  treatises  on  nearly  100  snbjects  entirely  foreign  to  a  book  of  its 
kind.  Among  ihem  are :  Nicknames  of  the  Cities  in  the  U.  S. ;  The  Discovery  and  Discoverers  of  America ;  Early  Settlers, 
etc.,  of  the  U.  S. ;  A  Complete  Deference  of  Events  of  the  War  of  the  Devolution  ;  “  Declaration  of  Independence,”  with 
the  names  of  the  signers;  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.;  History  of  the  American  Flag;  Population  of  the  U.  S.  cities  and 
towns  over  10,00fl,  and  the  area  of  the  U.  S. ;  Public  Lands— where  they  lie  ;  Free  Homesteads,  Statutes  of  Limita¬ 
tion  :  Interest  Laws  of  the  U.  S. ;  Insolvent  and  Assignment  Laws  of  eac  h  State.  In  one  handy  volume,  and  su¬ 
perior  to  anything  issued.  Bound  in  cloth,  with  Gilt  hack.  Remember,  this  is  an  ENTIRELY  NEW  BOOK., 
and  lias  never  been  offered  before.  On  receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR,  we  will  send  the  anove  Dictionary  to  any  address. 
When  ordering,  state  your  Town,  County,  and  State,  and  write  your  name  out  ill  full.  IW  Any  person  not  satisfied  can 
have  their  money  refunded  upon  return  of  the  book. 

SS~  Be  sure  and  mention  this  pacer.  CARTER  &  PECK,  Pufo’rs,  271  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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BRIGHT,  ATTRACTIVE,  CHEERFUL. 
Sirs.  Julia  McNair  Wright’s  New  Book, 

THE  COMPLETE  HOME. 

Full  of  practical  information. 

The  young  house-keeper’s  guide. 

The  experienced  house-keeper's  friend. 

Iouse-keeping,  Cooking,  Dress,  Accidents,  Sickness.  Chil¬ 
dren,  Company,  Marriage,  Religion,  Morals,  Money, 
Family  Government,  and  a  multitude  of  other  topics  fully 
treated.  Tells  how  to  make  the  home  BEAUTI¬ 
FUL  and  HAPPY. 

“A  book  of  more  practical  utility  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
found  outside  of  inspiration." — Christ  tan  Advocath. 

HI  PE1  nun  in  every  city  home  |>ir  rich  and  poor. 
iiEjLDLD  in  all  country  homes  *»■  young  and  old. 
Fine  Paper,  Clear  Type,  Beautiful  Binding,  Splendid  Illus¬ 
trations.  Nearly  600  pages.  Low  price.  Set’s  rapidly. 
irPMTfi  IPiHITn  Liberal  Commissions. 
fltvLii  I  *  IT  All  1  Lilt  Descriptions  and  terms  free. 
J*  C.  McCURDY  &  CO„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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JUST  READY. 

CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  5,000  Choice 
Books  at  30  to  50  per  cent  below  Publishers’ 
prices.  Great  bargains.  Send  postal  for  the 
best  catalogue  of  good  books  ever  issued,  free. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT,  301  Washington 
St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston,  Mass. 
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One  Three  Cent  Stamp 

will  secure  17  PAGES  of  choice  new  Music, 
11  PAGES  of  Musical  News,  and  Amusement 
Gossip,  a  full- page  Lithograph  of  some  musical 
celebrity.  Send  to 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


Make  the  Children  Happy! 

mithi  nursery,  m 

NOW  Is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  this  BEST  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  MAGAZINE  for  the  young.  Its  success  has 
been  continuous  and  unexampled. 

REMEMBER,  that  by  subscribing  now  for  the  year 
1880.  EXTRA  NUMBERS  may  be  obtained. 

Send  10  cents  at  once  for  a  Sample 
Number  and  PREMIUM  LIST. 

EXAMINE  IT! 
SUBSCRIBE  FOR  IT  ! 

Address 

JOHN  L.  SHOREY,  Publisher, 

36  Broomfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Books  for  Every  Family. 

MRS.  WHITNEY’S  STORIES: 

Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood. 

Patience  Strong’s  Outings. 

Hitherto;  A  Story  of  Yesterday*. 

The  Gayworthys. 

New  Edition,  uniform  witli  “Leslie  Goldthwaite’s  Life” 


DRY  GOODS 

BY  MAIL  OB  EXPRESS. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by 

JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO., 

OP  BOSTON, 

The  Largest  and  Oldest  Dry  Qoods  House  In  Kew  Eaglrand. 

We  are  now  offering  our  immense  etoek  at  retail,  at  prices  lower 
than  were  ever  quoted  at  wholesale  before  the  war.  These  un¬ 
paralleled  bargains  have  crowded  our  immense  stores  with 
customers  from  al  1  parts  of  New  England,  and  we  desire  every  one 
in  the  Middle,  Western  and  Southern  States  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  the  Greatest  Bargains  ever  offered  in  America. 
Send  at  once  for  our  New  Catalogue,  complete  in  every  detail  of 
description  and  price. 

JORDAN,  MARSH  dr  CO., 

Boston.  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 

5  TON  FOR  $50. 

Five  Ton  Wagon  Scales,  nil  Iron  and  Steel,  Brass  Beam; 
freight  paid;  sold  on  trial.  Address 
_ JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  United  States  Capitol  at  Washington,  the 
Metropolitan  Elevated  Railroad  of  New  York,  and 
many  of  the  largest  and  finest  structures  in  this 
country  are  painted  with  H.  W.  Johns’s  Asbestos  i 
Liquid" Paints,  which  arc  rapidly  taking  the  place  j 
of  all  others  for  the  better  classes  of  dwellings,  on 
account  of  their  superior  richness  of  color  and  i 
durability,  which  render  them  the  most  beautiful  ! 
as  well  as  the  most  economical  paints  in  the  world.  ! 
H.  W.  Johns  M’f’g  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  are  ; 
the  sole  manufacturers.  j 

An  Interesting  History. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  his  inimitably 
droll  way,  wrote  of  the  first  volume  of  St.  Nicho¬ 
las  :  “  Never  before  lias  so  much  literary  and 
artistic  talent  cooperated  in  the  service  of  children, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  made  any  better  ; 
and  if  the  children  don’t  like  it,  1  think  it  is  time 
to  begin  to  change  the  kind  of  children  in  this 
country.”  Prof.  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  wrote 
from  London  :  “  What  a  wonderful  magazine  it  is 
for  young  folks,  and  ours  are  quite  as  much  de¬ 
lighted  with  it  as  American  children  can  be!” 
In  Paris,  Monsieur  Delagrave  is  to  issue  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  St.  Nicholas  in  French,  and  Rev. 
Henry  Harris  Jessup  will  translate  a  volume,  | 
made  up  from  St.  Nicholas,  into  Arabic,  for 
the  little,  far-away  Moslems.  At  home  St.  Nicho¬ 
las  takes  a  new  departure.  The  volume  which 
begins  with  the  November  issue,  ready  Oct.  25th, 
is  to  be  printed  on  heavier  paper,  with  broader 
margins  and  is  to  have  nearly  two  hundred  addi¬ 
tional  pages.  Among  the  novelties  will  be  a 
series  of  Open-Air  Papers,  by  various  authors, 
devoted  to  descriptions  of  out-door  life  and  inci¬ 
dents  in  many  lands,  but  including  hints  and 
directions  for  the  common  open-air  boy-sports 
and  exercises ;  also  a  sort  of  children’s  walking- 
match  in  the  fields  of  American  history  and  biog¬ 
raphy,  and  a  new  department,  “  The  Treasure-Box 
of  English  Literature,”  in  which  will  be  given 
gems  from  standard  English  and  American 
authors.  These  will  be  selected  with  a  view  of 


and  Mrs.  Whitney's  other  stories,  In  style  and  price.  $1.50  a 
volume. 


SANITARY  DRAINAGE  OF  HOUSES  AND 
TOWNS.  By  Guo.  E.  Waking,  Jr.  New  edition, 
containing  two  additional  chapters.  Cr.8vft.  $2. 

“  It  ought  to  be  in  every  house.”  [ Hartford  Courant. 
“This  sensible  and  thoroughly  practical  book.”  [N.  T. 
World. 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  Publishers, 


encouraging  young  people  in  the  best  reading,  and 
furnishing,  when  practicable,  good  pieces  for 
recitation  at  home  and  at  school. 

An  Acting-Play  for  Sunday  Schools,  by  Rev. 
Edward  Eggleston,  will  be  printed  in  time  for  the 
holidays,  with  full  directions  for  its  successful 
representation  in  school  exhibitions.  The  No¬ 
vember  number  will  open  with  two  beautiful 
frontispieces  and  a  red-line  title-page,  and  will 
contain  over  sixty  illustrations.  It  will  begin 

A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY  FOR  ROYS. 


HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  ol  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’ Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  beading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  yonr  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  MONTH— AGENTS  WANTED— 75  BEST 
selling  articles  In  the  world ;  one  sample 
free.  Address  J.  Bronson,  Detroit,  Mich. 


“Among  the  Lakes,”  by  the  author  of  “Dab 
Kinzer,”  of  whom  the  New- York  Tribune  recently 
said.  “  Mr.  Osburn  Stoddard  is  equally  at.  home 
in  the  description  of  an  English  fox-hunt,  a  festive  1 
entertainment  in  a  noble  house,  and  the  pursuit 
of  a  savage  trail  in  the  wilderness.” 

A  NEW  SERIAL  BY  MISS  ALCOTT 

begins  in  the  Christmas  issue,  and  a  striking  story  ! 
for  boys,  “The  Fairport  Nine,”  by  Noah 
Brooks,  will  commence  in  an  early  number. 
In  short,  St.  Nicholas,  which  has  no  rival  on 
either  continent,  is  to  be  better  than  ever. 

Subscription  price,  $3.00  a  year;  25  cents  a 
number.  For  sale  by  all  book  and  news  dealers. 

Scribner  &  Co.,  New-York. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  waul  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  Page  456. 

In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  tl»e  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied,  and  sent  post-paid  for 
1 5  ets.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  37,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs.  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to- 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest,  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

New  Subscribers  are  being  added  to  our  enlarg¬ 
ing  circle  of  readers,  and  we  repeat  for  their  benefit 
what  older  readers  are  aware  of.  Wo  are  glad  to  receive 
their  inquiries,  and  will  do  our  best  to  answer  them,  but 
we  can  give  no  attention  to  these  unless  accompanied  by- 
full  name  and  address.  We  have  no  time  to  bother  with 
anonymous  letters.  We  rarely  publish  names:  and  writers 
may  bo  sure  that  we  shall  not  do  so  if  they  indicate  a 
wish  to  that  effect.  Use  whatever  signature  is  fancied, 
but  always  give  the  real  one  besides. 

Georgia— Commissioner  of  Agriculture.. 

—The  monthly  report  comes  to  us,  and  to  our  great  sur¬ 
prise  we  find  a  new  name,  that  of  John  T.  Henderson, 
as  Commissioner,  in  place  of  the  former  most  excellent 
officer,  Dr.  Thos.  P.  Janes.  What  were  the  influences 
that  effected  this  change  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  present  incumbent  to  say,  that  the 
former  Commissioner  has  set  an  example  in  the  way  of 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  agriculture  of  Georgia, 

:  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  duties  of  his  office 
that  he  will  be  most  fortunate  to  equal.  Here  now  is  a 
chance.  A  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  been  need¬ 
ed  in  Washington  these  many  years.  Did  anybody  care 
a  straw  whether  the  Department  was  made  creditable 
and  useful,  Doct.  Janes  would  be  caught  up  at  ouce. 
But  there  is  no  hope  of  that.  Doct.  J.  is  utterly  disqual¬ 
ified  for  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
He  unfortunately  knows  something  about  Agriculture. 

Coal  and  Commerce.— Those  countries  which 
consume  the  largest  amount  of  coal  stand  at  the  head  in 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  world.  Great  Britain 
makes  use  of  135,000,000  tons  annually,  the  United  States 
49,000,000,  and  Germany  48,000,000  tons.  These  three 
nations  produce  and  consume  three-fourths  of  ail  the 
•  coal  nsed  in  the  world. 

Moore’g  Prolific  Strawberry.— S.  C.  De  Cou. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.,who  has  had  abundant  experience  as  a 
cultivator  of  small  fruits,  informs  us  that  Moore’s  Prolific 
was  the  best  berry  that  he  had  the  past  season  and  the 
best  he  saw  in  his  neighborhood.  He  thinks  it  marks  a 
great  advance  in  strawberry  culture.  A  gentleman  la 
New  York  State,  who  docs  not  deal  in  plants,  told  us- 
last  summer  that  this  same  variety,  of  which  the  supply 
was  limited,  spoiled  his  taste  for  other  strawberries. 
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Fertilizing  Value  of  Lime.  —  “A.  L.  H.,” 
Athens,  Ga.  Lime  is  regularly  used  by  farmers  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  it  costs  15  cents  a  bushel.  It  is  impossible 
to  fix  any  stated  value  for  lime  as  a  fertilizer,  because  its 
action  depends  upon  many  contingencies,  and  it  is  chiefly 
indirect  in  its  effect  upon  the  soil.  Until  it  has  been 
tested,  no  one  can  say  positively  whether  he  will  derive 
benefit  from  it  on  a  given  field,  oi  not. 

Management  of  Fall  Calves.— As  the  winter 
weather  is  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  young  animals, 
extra  care  must  be  taken  in  rearing  fall  calves.  A  good 
start  is  a  great  point,  and  this  may  be  made  by  leaving 
the  calf  with  the  dam  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which 
a  warm,  sheltered  pen  should  be  provided  for  it,  adjoin¬ 
ing  a  box-stall,  in  which  the  dam  may  be  kept  so  long  as 
may  be  convenient.  Here  it  may  be  fed  upon  skimmed 
milk,  warmed  to  a  temperature  of  80  or  90  degrees,  after 
a  week’s  feeding  upon  the  fre9h,  warm  milk  just  drawn 
from  the  cow.  For  the  dairy,  no  oil-meal  is  necessary ; 
but  for  other  purposes,  an  ounce  of  linseed  oil-meal  will 
be  useful,  added  to  the  milk ;  first,  however,  boiling  the 
meal,  and  reducing  it  to  a  thin  mucilage.  When  two 
mouths  old,  the  calf  will  eat  a  small  quantity  of  hay,  but 
we  have  found  it  better  to  cut  the  hay,  and  add  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  meal  to  it.  A  young  calf  is  not  able  to  digest  a 
large  quantity  of  solid  food,  and  a  pint  of  cut  hay,  with 
one  ounce  of  meal,  will  be  ample  as  a  beginning.  By 
gradually  increasing  the  allowance,  the  calf  will  gain  reg¬ 
ularly,  and  may  go  out  to  grass  in  the  spring. 

Stable  Manure  at  S3  per  Ton.-"  H.”  Many 
market-gardeners  pay  more  than  $3  a  ton  for  manure,  and 
find  it  profitable.  When  such  a  price  is  paid,  the  highest 
culture  should  be  practised,  and  those  crops  grown  which 
bring  a  good  price  in  the  market.  It  is  a  matter  chiefly 
of  management  and  skill  whether  or  not  a  gardener  can 
afford  to  pay  three  dollars  per  ton  for  mannre. 

Raising:  Calves. — It  is  a  question  if  a  spring  calf 
or  a  fall  calf  is  the  better  to  raise.  This  depends  alto¬ 
gether  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  calf  is  cared  for. 
For  the  dairy,  under  equal  conditions,  a  fall  calf  is  better 
than  a  spring  calf,  for  it  can  be  brought  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  good  order,  and  put  at  once  upon  pasture  in  the 
spring,  when  a  little  bran  or  ground  feed  will  help  it  to 
thrive  quickly,  and  arrive  at  a  condition  for  breeding  in 
time  to  come  in,  in  the  spring,  at  the  age  of  2S  months; 
or,  if  desired  for  a  winter  cow,  at  the  age  of  two  years. 
A  spring  calf  must  either  be  less  than  two  years,  or  con¬ 
siderably  more,  when  she  comes  in,  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  This  is  one  important  consideration.  An¬ 
other  scarcely  less  so,  is  that  a  spring  calf  can  derive  very 
little  or  no  advantage  from  the  summer  pasture,  and  thus 
requires  feeding  through  two  winters  before  it  comes 
Into  profit.  Again,  winter  dairying  is  far  more  profitable 
than  summer,  and  to  have  fresh  cows  in  Oct.  or  Nov. 
makes  them  available  for  this  more  profitable  business ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  fall  calves  may  be  considered 
more  profitable  in  every  way  than  those  of  the  spring. 

Machines  for  Making  Large  Tiles.— “P 

A.  D.,”  Tooele  City,  Utah.  Machines  are  made  which 
manufacture  large  tiles,  with  no  more  difficulty  than  small 
ones,  even  up  to  these  of  12  inches  in  diameter.  The 
name  of  a  maker  of  snch  a  machine  is  sent  you  by  mail. 

Plowing  when  Land  is  Dry.— “O.  II.  S.,” 
Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  If  the  ground  turns  over  well,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  it  is  dry  or  not,  so  that  it  is  not  so 
wet  that  the  pressure  of  the  plow  packs  and  plasters  the 
surface  and  causes  it  to  dry  in  lumps.  Plowing  wet  soil 
is  injurious,  but  dry  soil  may  be  safely  plowed. 

Farming  in  Iowa.- “P.  H.  B.,”  Sharon,  Mass. 
Spring  wheat  is  grown  in  Iowa.  There  is  less  inferior 
land  in  Iowa  than  in  any  other  State,  and  one  can  hardly 
go  astray,  so  far  as  the  quality  of  land  is  concerned,  in 
selecting  a  locality.  In  other  respects  there  is  here,  as 
elsewhere,  considerable  room  for  a  choice  of  farming  laud. 

Peeling  Bark. — Fanners  who  own  limber  land 
should  understand  the  value  of  the  bark  upon  it.  The 
barks  used  in  tanning  are  Hemlock,  Oak  of  different 
kinds,  Birch,  and  Spruce.  The  bark  of  second  growth, 
and  small  timber,  is  worth  more  than  that  of  large  trees, 
and  a  corresponding  value  should  be  put  upon  it.  Tan¬ 
ners  are  now  making  contracts  for  bark,  and  as  they  are 
thoroughly  well  informed  as  to  the  details  of  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  naturally  use  this  knowledge  for  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage,  farmers  who  arc  ignorant  of  it  suffer  seriously 
In  the  conflict  of  bargaining.  The  value  of  bark  must 
gradually  increase  as  the  stock  of  it  becomes  less,  and 
the  demand  for  it  grows  larger.  In  Europe,  tanners’  bark 
is  worth  from  $25  to  $40  per  ton.  Here  it  varies  from  $0 
per  ton  (or  cord,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  ton  of  2,240 
lbs.,)  down  to  $3.  or  what  the  tanner  may  wish  to  give. 
An  acre  of  small  Hemlock  has  been  known  to  return  $100 
for  the  bark  on  it,  leaving  nearly  as  much  in  addition 


for  the  wood.  This  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  tannery 
where  dry  Hemlock  wood  was  used  as  fuel,  and  under 
favorable  circumstances.  But  it  shows  the  value  of  a  tim¬ 
ber  lot,  which  isoften  considered  as  an  incubus  on  a  farm. 

Wheat  In  Nebraska.- “  W.  I).  II.,’’  Clay  Co., 
Neb.,  states  that  the  yield  of  wheat  with  three  of  his 
neighbors  was  6j£,  9,  and  10  bushels  to  the  acre  respec¬ 
tively.  He  wishes  to  double  that  yield.  “  Man  proposes, 
but  ” — accident  disposes  in  many  cases,  and  weather  and 
season  may  destroy  all  hopes.  Land  that  is  now  plowed 
for  wheat  may  remain  until  spring,  when  it.  would  be 
well  to  cross  plow  it  before  sowing  spring  wheat. 

Plymouth  Rocks.- “J.  H.,”  Hood  River,  Oregon. 
Plymouth  Rocks  should' have  no  feathers  on  their  legs  or 
feet.  Some  P.  R.  hens  lay  white  eggs  and  some  lay 
brown  ones.  This  is  an  evidence  that  they  are  not  yet 
a  fully  distinct  breed,  and  some  further  improvement  must 
yet  be  made  in  them  by  care  in  selecting  and  breeding. 

Preservation  of  Wood. — Some  recent  experi¬ 
ments  in  treating  wood  with  creosote,  or  “  dead  oil,”  as  it 
is  technically  termed,  prove  that  timber  so  prepared  has 
very  little  power  to  absorb  water.  Hard  Pine  creosoted 
under  pressure,  after  having  been  dried,  was  found  to 
have  absorbed  not  a  particle  of  water,  after  two  days 
soaking.  Spruce  absorbed  only  .02  per  cent  of  its  weight, 
while  ordinary  dry  Spruce  absorbed  .33,  or  10  times  as 
much.  The  California  Redwood  absorbed  nothing  after 
treatment,  while  previously  it  absorbed  nearly  .5  per 
cent.  As  decay  is  proportionate  to  the  power  of  absorb¬ 
ing  moisture,  some  woods  treated  with  creosote  are 
practically  indestructible. 

Disease  In  Poultry. — “  J.  O.”  Inflammation  and 
congestion  of  the  lungs  sometimes  happen  among  fowls. 
The  symptoms  are  a  weakness  of  the  legs,  the  fowl  sitting 
on  its  rump  and  moping;  the  feathers  are  ruffled,  and  the 
bird  frequently  gasps  and  opens  its  mouth.  Rupture 
often  occurs,  and  the  bird  bleeds  at  the  mouth.  The 
remedy  is  to  give  castor  oil,  rub  turpentine  on  the  sides, 
under  the  wings,  and  give  half  a  teaspoonful  by  the  mouth 

Caponiztng.— u  A.  B.,”  Sumner  Co.,  Ks.  Young 
cockerels  should  be  made  into  capons  at  the  age  of  two 
to  four  months;  the  earlier  the  better,  as  there  is  less 
danger  of  bleeding  excessively  in  a  younger  fowl,  and 
the  rib  bones  are  more  elastic  than  in  one  of  six  months. 

Incubators.— “J.  S.  C.,”  Omaha,  Neb.  In  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  July,  1S7G,  is  an  illustrated 
article  on  incubators  and  hatching  chickens  artificially. 
After  this  lapse  of  time  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  or  to 
take  from  the  statements  or  opinions  there  given. 

Tarring  a  Roof.- “H.  R.,”  Kaskaskia,  HI.  A 
gallon  of  tar  may  bo  made  to  cover  100  square  feet  of  roof 
if  laid  on  hot,  but  it  would  be  better  to  cover  the  shingles 
rather  more  thickly  with  the  tar  when  cement  is  used. 
We  would  use  a  gallon  to  about  60  square  feet,  so  that  9 
gallons  would  be  needed  for  a  roof  30x18  feet.  A  bushel 
of  cement  may  be  spread  over  a  roof  of  this  size,  as  the 
thicker  the  tar  is  laid  on,  tho  more  cement  should  be  nsed 
to  absorb  it.  The  cement  should  be  sown  evenly  oyer  the 
tar,  as  it  is  laid  on  the  roof  in  strips,  beginning  at  the 
ridge  and  working  downwards.  Sufficient  cement  should 
be  used  to  leave  the  surface  of  the  tar  quite  dry— that  is, 
an  excess  of  the  cement  should  be  applied. 

The  Value  of  the  Oyster, — The  dull,  nnmoving 
oyster  is  the  cause  of  a  very  active  business.  The  Balti¬ 
more  oyster  business  alone  has  80  firms  engaged  in  it, 
with  a  gross  capital  of  $7,500,000  ;  2,427  vessels,  with 
10,313  men,  scoop  up  the  bivalves  from  their  watery  beds 
for  the  reward  of  nearly  two  million  dollars  in  the  sea¬ 
son  ;  13,500  men  open  the  shells  for  a  recompense  of  §2,- 
700,000  in  the  season,  and  1,500  can-makers  earn  $750,- 
000  in  a  year  In  providing  means  for  packing  the  oysters; 
850  clerks,  etc.,  do  the  office  work,  receiving  $500,000  a 
year  for  their  services.  And  the  oyster  is  planted  and 
sown  and  cultivated,  and  the  crop  is  reaped,  by  a  system 
of  culture  which  is  not  very  far  removed  from  agriculture. 

Surface  Draining.  —  “  W.  L.,”  Benton,  Ohio. 
Where  the  ground  is  wet  down  to  the  subsoil,  deep  drains 
should  be  made.  Where  the  subsoil  is  dry  the  surface 
water  may  be  taken  off  by  surface  drains  as  an  expedient 
only.  The  only  satisfactory  way  of  ridding  the  soil  of  wa¬ 
ter,  either  from  the  surfaco  or  below  it,  is  by  deep  drains. 

The  Value  of  an  Employer’s  Time.-  It  is 

related  of  Clare  Sewell  Read,  a  Member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  are  now- 
in  this  country  investigating  the  condition  of  our  agri¬ 
culture,  that  when  a  boy  on  his  father’s  farm,  he  was  in¬ 
dustriously  helping  the  men  forking  hay,  when  his  father 
came  along  and  said,  “What  are  you  doing?.  If  your 
time  is  not  worth  more  than  60  cents  a  day,  you  are  fit 
only  for  a  laborer.  Be  off,  and  look  after  the  men  hoeing 


turnips,  and  see  that  they  earn  their  wages.” — It  is  a  rule 
in  railroad  and  other  engineering  works,  that  it  pays  to 
have  a  “  boss  ”  over  any  10  men,  and  that  the  extra  work 
done  by  reason  of  the  oversight  more  than  pays  the 
wages  of  the  “  boss.”  This  rule  may  well  be  applied  to 
farm  work,  and  the  common  plan  of  an  employer  working 
with  and  leading  his  men  may  well  be  abandoned  for  a 
more  effective  and  profitable  supervision.  But  it  requires 
tact  and  experience  to  supervise  workmen,  and  the6e 
every  farmer  ought  to  acquire  if  he  does  not  possess  them. 

Dutch  Farmers. — Holland  should  be  the  agricul¬ 
tural  Utopia,  it  reports  we  read  are  to  be  relied  upon, 
which,  considering  the  simple  and  plain  but  thorough 
character  of  the  Dutch  people,  seem  reasonable  enough. 
The  farmers  of  Holland,  although  possessing  great  wealth, 
do  not  forsake  their  plows,  and  their  sons  are  prepared 
for  farm  work  by  an  education  at  a  University.  The  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  are  in  the  control  of  farmers  who  compose  the 
majority  of  the  smaller  legislative  bodies  and  the  Supreme 
States  General.  Industry  with  intelligence,  and  n  true 
public  spirit, make  these  happy  and  successful  Dutch  farm¬ 
ers  models  for  the  imitation  of  others  in  every  country. 

Wild  Rabbits. — There  seems  to  be,  with  many 
persons,  a  prejudice  against  the  common  wild  rabbit — or 
properly  hare— as  an  article  of  food,  and  large  numbers 
trapped  or  killed,  on  account  of  the  injury  they  do  to 
young  trees,  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  when 
they  aic  at  their  best,  large  numbers  of  rabbits  are  bought 
by  city  people,  who  find  them  both  very  cheap,  and  a 
most  acceptable  variety  to  the  ordinary  butcher's  meat. 
Let  those  who  have  never  eaten  a  young  and  fat  rabbit  at 
this  season  try  it,  roasted,  potted,  or  made  into  a  pic — 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  they  will  not  let  snch  delicious, 
easily  obtainable  food  be  wasted,  as  it  now-  is. 

The  Weights  of  Mangels.— “  Subscriber,”  N. 
Y.  Long  Red  Mangels  have  been  grown  weighing  70  lbs. ; 
Yellow  Globes  have  reached  a  weight  of  45  lbs.,  or  it  has 
been  so  stated,  on  as  good  authority  as  most  facts  of  this 
character  rest  upon,  which  is  the  word  of  the  grower. 
The  writer  hab  grown  Long  Red  Mangels  weighing  28 
lbs.,  and  has  seen  them  grown  by  a  well  known  farmer 
on  Long  Island  weighing  43  lbs. 

Apples  for  Cows.— “D.  B.,”  N.  Y.  A  bushel  of 
apples  is  too  much  to  give  a  cow  in  one  day,  and  over¬ 
feeding  of  any  kind  would  lessen  the  flow  of  milk.  A 
peck  of  sweet  apples  might  not  be  injurious,  although 
many  dairymen  think  they  lessen  the  yield  of  milk.  If  a 
cow  is  well  fed  she  will  milk  very  regularly  (if  a  good 
milker)  until  brought  into  calf  again;  after  which  the 
milk  will  usually  fall  off  in  quantity.  It  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
common  for  a  good  cow  to  be  milking  more  than  a  year 
before  she  comes  in  again. 

White  Specks  ill  Butter.— “M.  Q.  A,"  Gra- 
hamville,  S.  C.,  states  that  the  white  specks  often  ap¬ 
pearing  in  butter  are  pieces  of  curd  taken  up  with  the 
cream  when  it  is  skimmed  from  curdled  milk,  and  they 
may  be  prevented  by  skimming  the  cream  before  the  milk 
is  thick.  We  differ  from  our  correspondent  in  his  view, 
because  we  have  frequently  taken  cream  from  thick  milk 
and  have  had  no  specks  in  the  butter,  and  have  bad 
specks  when  sweet  cream  was  churned.  The  cause  is  in 
the  cow,  and  some  cow’s  milk  is  never  free  front  this 
fault.  In  testing  the  milk  of  such  a  cow  with  litmus 
paper,  we  have  found  it  acid  when  drawn,  and  this  is 
probably  the  frequent  if  not  the  only  cause  of  it.  The 
fault  was  removed  by  giving  the  cow  one  ounce  of  Car¬ 
bonate  of  Soda  in  her  feed  once  a  day  for  two  weeks, 
after  which  the  milk  was  no  longer  acid. 

The  Longest  Wool  Producer.  — “J.  K.,” 

Lonaconing,  Md.  The  Lincoln  bears  the  longest  wool 
of  any  sheep.  The  wool  is  sometimes  14  to  16  inches 
long,  but  more  frequently  8  to  12.  The  Cotswold  bears 
wool  from  7  to  10  inches.  The  Lincoln  also  produces  a 
heavier  fleece  than  the  Cotswold,  being  a  larger  sheep; 
bnt  the  heaviest  fleeces  have  been  sheared  from  Merinos. 
A  ram  of  this  breed  in  Vermont  last  year  produced  a 
fleece  weighing  33  lbs.,  and  one  in  California  a  few  years 
ago  had  a  fleece  which  weighed  52  pounds,  which  last  is 
probably  the  heaviest  fleece  on  record. 

Three  Horses  Abreast  to  a  Wagon.— “G. 
M.,”  Winnebago,  Wis.  The  only  way  in  which  3  horses 
can  be  conveniently  hitched  to  a  wagon  abreast  is  to  put 
one  between  shafts,  or  a  pair  of  poles,  and  another  on 
each  side  of  this  one.  The  whiffle  trees  may  be  the  same 
as  those  used  for  plowing  with  3  horses. 

Rubber  for  Mops.— “  Mrs.  A.  B.,”  Gnelplq  Ks. 
Sheet  rubber,  that  can  be  procured  atnny  store  that  keeps 
rubber  belting,  is  the  kind  to  use  for  mops  ;  or  a  strip  ot 
rubber  belting  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  sheet  robber, 
three-ply  belting  will  be  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
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November  Fair  List. 

STATE  FAIRS 

Alabama  . Montgomery . Nov.  10-15 

South  Caroliua . Columbia . Nov.  11-11 

Industrial  and  District,  dec. 

Air..  Institute . New  York . Sept.  17-NOV.22 

Illinois  Fat  Stock . Chicago . Nov.  10-15 

International  Dairy  Ass’n.New  York . Dec.  1-13 

Delaware  Dairy’n  Ass’n. Delhi,  N.  Y . Nov.  12-13 

Carolina  Fair  Ass’n . Charlotte,  N.  C . Nov.  4-  7 

Poultry  Exhibitions. 

Cincinnati . Cincinnati,  Ohio . Dec.  24-31 

Central  Penn . Pottsville,  Pa . Jan.  8-15 

Council  Bluffs . Council  Bluff's,  Iowa . Jan.  20-23 

Champlain  Valley . Burlington,  Vt . Dec.  16-19 

Brocton  Fanciers . Brocton,  Mass . Dec.  23-26 

Eastern  New  York . Albany,  N.  Y . Jan.  20-27 

Empire  State . Syracuse,  N.  Y . Jan.  29-Feb.  5 

Germantown  Pet  Stock.  .Germantown,  Pa . Dec.  23-26 

Huntington  Poultry . Huntington,  Pa . Jan.  12-15 

Indiana  State .  . Indianapolis,  Ind . Jan  8-15 

Middlesex  Poultry . L  iwell.  Mass . Dec.  29-Jan.  1 

Mts-iden  Club _ ’ . Meriden,  Conn . Jan.  6-  8 

Northern  Indiana . Fort  Wayne,  Ind . Jan.  27-80 

Oxford  Co . Soutli  Paris,  Me  . Dec.  16-18 

Rock  River .  : . Sterling.  Ill . Dec.  9-12 

Rhode  Island . Providence . Feb.  411 

Southern  Conn . Bridgeport . Dec.  1519 

Southern  Mass . . . Fall  River . Jan.  13-17 

Southeastern  Iowa . Burlington . Dec.  29-31 

Terre  Haute . Terre  Haute,  Ind _ Dec.  29-Jan.  3 

Wabash  Valley . Lafayette.  Ind . Dec.  10-17 

Western  Poultry  Club _ Bloomington,  Ill.. . Jan.  16-23 


Dishorning  Calves.— "  II.  Q.  A.,”  Beaufort  Co., 
S.  C.  Tlie  usual  method  of  preventing  the  growth  of  the 
horns  of  calves  is  to  sear  the  first  growth  with  a  hot  iron 
as  soon  as  it  appears.  The  operation  is  not  very  pain - 
f'nl,  as  the  first  growth  of  horn  is  not  sensitive,  not  yet  be¬ 
ing  sufficiently  matured  to  become  provided  with  nerves. 

Scratches  In  Horses.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  diseases  of  horses,  and  one  that  is  caused  by 
ill-ventilated  and  filthy  stables.  A  horse's  feet  will  get 
sore  if  he  is  forced  to  stand  in  a  stable  that  is  seldom 
properly  cleaned,  and  upon  a  heap  of  his  own  excrement. 
The  sore  which  appears  under  the  fetlock  joint  can  bo 
cured  by  bathing  with  a  solution  of  Sugar  of  Lead  and 
Water;  but  it  is  best  so  to  keep  the  horse,  neat  and  clean, 
that  no  occasion  will  arise  for  the  use  of  such  a  remedy. 

The  European  Sugar  Crop.—' While  we  are 
struggling  to  reach  a  satisfactory  development  of  the 
manufacture  of  beet-sugar,  and  arc  writing,  talking,  and 
disputing  on  the  possibility  of  growing  beets  and  produc¬ 
ing  sugar  from  them,  in  Europe  the  manufacture  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  1,550,000  tons  in  1808,  and  the 
crop  of  the  present  year  is  estimated  to  exceed  it  by 
00,000  tons.  In  Germany  the  beet-root  tax  was  paid  in 
1878  upon  4,622,900  tons  of  roots,  and  the  average  yield  of 
sugar  from  these  was  12J4  per  cent.  In  Franco  also  the 
manufacture  is  taxed,  so  that  we  should  possess  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  our  favor  in  the  freedom  from  this  charge. 
W  hy  it  should  be  a  question  with  us,  whether  or  not  we 
can  grow  beets,  with  our  climate  so  similar  to  that  of 
Central  Europe  where  beet  culture  flourishes,  seems  an 
absurdity.  The  only  difficulty  appears  to  he  that  we  do 
not  set  abont  it.  Trie  past  season  the  writer  lias  grown, 
ip  New  Jersey,  an  aero  of  Vilmorin’s  Improved  Sugar- 
Beet  with  success,  and  the  roots  arc  as  fair,  smooth;-  and 
sweet,  as  could  be  desired,  and  they  arc  found  to  be  most 
excellent  for  the  production  of  milk  and  butter. 

Tlie  Present  Valne  of  a  Duchess.—  At  the 

recent  sale  of  the  herd  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  Duchess 
114th  was  sold  for  $14,040,  and  Duchess  117th  for  $16,040. 
Considering  tlie  remarkable  depression  in  business  in 
England,  and  the  low  condition  of  agriculture,  these 
prices  are  as  good  as  might  be  expected.  But  then  the 
roaring  and  keeping  of  Duchesses  is  not  agriculture. 

Home-made  Bone-dust.— Bone-dust,  as  valu¬ 
able  as  that  sold  for  $35  to  $55  per  ton  may  be  made  at 
home,  through  the  winter,  with  little  trouble,  if  a  stock 
of  bones  can  be  procured.  Pack  the  bones  in  layers  in 
boxes  or  barrels,  with  a  quantity  of  unleached  wood 
ashes,  and,  keep  the  whole  moist,  but  not  wet.  After  a  few 
months,  break  up  the  bones  into  fine  powder.  This  will 
possess  every  fertilizing  quality  of  the  best  bone-dust. 

The  Trade  In  Peanuts.  —  The  peanut  is  an 
American  institution  which  flourishes  in  all  places,  high 
and  low,  and  among  all  classes  ol'  people.  In  the  highest 
halls  of  legislation,  and  the  poorest  haunts  of  the  lowest 
of  the  populace,  the  peanut  is  a  cherished  delicacy,  and 
bhe  business  of  growing  and  distributing  it  hag  become 
so  important  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  reduce 
it  to  rules  and  standards.  Hereafter,  by  agreement  of  the 
dealers  in  this  edible,  the  farmer  standard  measure,  the 
bushel,  is  abolished,  and  in  place  of  it,  the  hag  of  100 
pounds  is  to  be  tlie  regnlar  package,  and  tlie  price  is  fixed 
at  so  mncli  per  pound.  So  that  tlie  peanut,  at  once  lowly 
and  aristocratic  in  its  uses,  takes  a  foremost  place  in  the 
reform  in  weights  and  measures  which  promises  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  present  uncertain  and  incongruous  bushels  with 
t’lie  pecks,  gallons,  and  other  fractional  parts  of  it.  and 


give  us  in  place  of  it  the  pound  as  a  unit,  and  the  100  will 
become  I  he  usual  business  quantity  by  which  articles  here¬ 
tofore  measured  by  tlie  bushel  will  he  bought  and  sold. 

German  Agriculture.— Official  statistics  give 
tlie  following  figures  representing  the  condition  of  Ger¬ 
man  Agriculture  at  the  end  of  last  year :  Acres  of  arable 
land  55,000,000,  meadow  25,000,000,  gardens  580.000,  vine¬ 
yards  320,000  acres.  Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  whole 
country  is  in  forests,  7  per  cent  is  occupied  by  roads, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  waste  land,  or  about  ‘/3  not  tillable. 

American  Jerseys. — Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow,  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  has  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Europe,  and,  among  other  places  he  visited,  were 
the  Channel  Islands.  He  thinks  the  Jerseys  and  Guern¬ 
seys  in  their  native  homes  are  no  better  than  those  which 
have  been  in  our  country  for  some  time,  and  nothing  is 
to  be  gained,  aside  from  numbers,  by  further  importa¬ 
tions;  besides,  the  acclimated  animals  are  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  our  climate,  ways,  etc.,  than  new  comers  conld  be. 

Advance  in  Dairy  Goods.— The  advance  in 
dairy  products  during  (be  month  of  September  is  some¬ 
thing  phenomenal.  A  rise  of  100  per  cent  in  the  price  of 
cheese  in  20  days  is  without  precedent.  From  5  to  10 
cts.  a  ponnd  is  an  advance  that  is  cheering  to  the  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  for  a  long  time  battled  with  misfortune. 
Butter  has  advanced  25  per  cent,  and  will  probably  follow 
cheese  to  a  still  higher  advance.  Now  let  dairymen  take 
warning  from  the  past,  and  avoid  saddling  the  market 
with  poor  qualities.  Let  them  encourage  consumption 
at  home  by  making  only  the  best  possible  cheese,  and 
consulting  the  tastes  and  whims  even  of  the  home  mar¬ 
kets.  There  is  a  vast  field  to  be  occupied,  and  millions 
of  pounds  of  cheese  will  yearly  be  eaten  by  Americans 
if  the  quality  is  only  made  attractive,  as  it  should  be. 

AVcediug  Out. — The  season  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
mid  any  farmer  that  has  had  a  poor  cow  in  liis  herd 
through  the  summer,  should  decide  to  not  have  her  an¬ 
other  year,  and  forthwith  begin  to  fatten  her  for  beef. 
There  may  be  sheep  in  the  flock  that  do  not  pay  their 
way,  and  should  also  be  “  weeded  out.”  The  poor  stock 
should  never  he  bred  from,  as  “  like  begets  like,”  and  it 
is  only  perpetuating  tlie  poor  in  tlie  place  of  the  good. 
Cast  out  ail  inferior  animals;  and  with  this  rule  rigidly 
followed  there  will  he  great  improvement  in  farm  stock. 

Wheat  in  Corn.— The  common  western  practice 
of  seeding  corn  fields  to  wheat,  which  is  made  so  easy, 
now  that  one-horse  drills  are  in  use,  is  one  that  offers 
stronger  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  clean  culture  than 
a  world  of  talking  or  writing  could  do.  A  corn  field  in¬ 
fested  with  weeds  cannot  thus  be  sown  until  it  is  plowed, 
which  would  he  very  late,  while  clean  fields  have  been 
sown  nearly  two  months  before  the  com  has  been  cut. 

Heavy  Fleeces. — Tlie  gradual  improvement  of  the 
American  Merino  has  resulted  in  a  greater  addition  to 
the  value  of  a  wool-hearing  animal  than  has  been  reached 
in  any  other  country,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  case.  The 
weight  of  wool  in  proportion  to  weight  of  carcass  has 
been  doubled,  and  fleeces  of  34  or  35  lbs.  are  not  infre¬ 
quent.  Three  rams  in  Vermont  tlie  past  season  sheared 
31, 35,  and  37  lbs.  respectively,  and  although  this  is  so  far 
unprecedented,  no  one  can  tell  to  what  greater  weights 
of  fleece  the  skillful  breeders  of  Vermont  may  arrive. 

New  Grades  of  Wheat.— The  Grain  Committee 
of  the  N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  have  established  new 
grades  for  wheat  which  have  already  gone  into  effect. 
Among  others  are  the  following:  Extra  winter  wheat  to 
be  bright,  sonnd,  dry,  plump,  and  well  cleaned.  No.  1  to 
be  sound,  dry,  and  reasonably  clean.  Nos.  2  and  3  to  bo 
second,  and  unfit  to  grade  higher.  Amber  and  red  win¬ 
ter  wheats  are  similarly  graded.  No.  1  North-west  spring 
wheat  to  be  sound,  well  cleaned,  and  weighing  58X  lbs. 
to  the  bnshel.  No.  2  to  be  sound,  reasonably  clean,  and 
50 }.<  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  No.  3  to  weigh  not  lees  than  53>; 
lbs.  to  the  bushel.  These  grades  are  grown  in  the  North¬ 
west.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  spring  wheats,  are  similarly 
graded.  *•  Steamer  spring  wheat ’L  is  slightly  soft  or 
damp,  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  grades  as  above 
with  the  word  “  steamer  ”  prefixed  to  each  number. 

Dominique-I/CRliorns.  — The  following  opinion 
of  the  editor  of  the  “  Poultry  World”  may  be  submitted 
to  those  correspondents  who  have  objected  to  our  recent 
remark  that  we  knew  of  no  breed  of  fowls  called  Domin- 
ique-Leghorns :  “False  Feathers. — J.  D.  C.,  Scranton, 
Penn.,  inquires :  1  Do  White  Leghorn  eggs  overproduce 
Speckled  or  Dominique  chicks  ?  ’  —' Wc  never  knew  a 
strain  of  White  Leghorns  that  would  not,  rarely — say  in 
one  case  in  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  if  the  former 
estimate  offends  any  *  Leghorn  man  ’ — throw  a  chicken 
with  a  few  black  feathers.  Hence  a  thoroughly  Speckled 
or  Dominique  colored  fowl  may  not  be  an  impossibility. 
But  such  a  manifestation  would  be  exceedingly  improba¬ 


ble.  Wc  never  have  seen  one  among  our  own  White 
Leghorns,  though  we  have  raised  great  numbers  in  all, 
sometimes  several  hundred  in  a  season.  Unless  very 
positive  that  there  had  been  no  crossing  with  another 
breed,  we  should  be  more  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
Dominique-Leghorii  was  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  other 
blood,  than  that  it  was  a  freak  or  reversion.  At  the  same 
time  we  fully  admit  that  it  may  be  a  freak,  for  very  marked 
1  sports,’  ‘  variations,’  or  whatever  they  may  he  called,  do 
occasionally  occur  with  every  animal,  wild  and  domestic.” 
— If  we  are  wrong  we  err  in  good  company.  In  the  desire 
to  multiply  varieties  for  profit  or  notoriety,  many  crosses 
are  made  which  can  not  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  breed. 

Muck. — A  muck  bed  lias  been  called  a  gold  mine  by 
some  persons  who  have  had  a  good  one  on  their  farms 
and  have  used  it  properly.  If  not  a  gold  mine,  it  is  at  least 
a  source  of  much  valuable  fertilizing  material,  and  of  one 
of  tlie  very  best  absorbents  for  the  liquid  manure,  which 
in  most  stables  and  barn-yards  goes  to  waste.  Muck 
should  be  drawn  out  and  left  in  a  pile  near  the  bed  to 
dry,  after  which  it  can  be  taken  to  the  stable.  The  ma¬ 
nure  decomposes  the  muck,  and  the  muck  holds  the 
soluble  matter  of  the  manure — a  mutual  benefit. 

Why  arc  Potatoes  Hilled  “  Oregon.” 

Potatoes  are  hilled  up  to  prevent  them  from  growing  out 
of  the  ground,  as  some  varieties  have  a  strong  habit  of 
doing.  Earthing  up  also  tends  to  mellow  the  soil  and 
to  encourage  the  stem  to  throw  out  more  roots. 

Potatoes  for  Fattening  Hogs.— When  fed 
alone  potatoes  do  not  give  good  returns  in  pork,  because 
they  are  not  rich  enough  in  albumiuoids— the  elements 
which  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  flesh— lean 
meat,  or  muscle.  Tbe  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
various  experiments  in  feeding  swine,  is,  that  the  ratio 
between  tbe  carbo-hydrates  and'  albuminoids,  the  fat¬ 
forming  elements,  and  the  muscle-producing  food  should 
be  as  8  to  1.  Potatoes  stand  about  101  to  1,  tbe  fat-form¬ 
ing  material— tbe  starch— being  too  abundant  for  the  ni¬ 
trogenous  portion.  Peas  have  tbe  albuminoids  in  excess, 
the  ratio  being  about  2|  to  1,  and  are  therefore  well  fitted 
to  mix  with  the  potatoes,  to  bring  the  food  to  the  right 
standard.  If  one  bushel  of  peas  is  added  to  a  bushel  of 
potatoes,  it  makes  the  ratio  10|  plus  2$,  or  13  to  2,  or  6| 
to  1.  The  carbo-hydrates  are  still  lacking,  and  by  adding 
another  bushel  of  com,  the  ratio  stands  7.8  to  1.  which  is 
about  right.  The  peas  ought  to  be  boiled  with  the  pota¬ 
toes,  when  a  mixture  is  obtained  easily  digested  by  the 
swine,  nud  equal  to  the  best  hard  corn  in  fattening  prop¬ 
erties.  The  price  of  potatoes  and  peas,  and  corn,  will 
determine  which  is  the  cheaper  of  these  two  foods. 

Give  tlie  Pigs  a  Rubbing  Post.— It  is  as 

natural  for  a  pig  to  rub  as  it  is  to  cat;  hence  we  may 
suppose  that  it  is  necessary.  A  pig  that  is  being  fed  nU 
it  can  eat,  and  is  confined  in  a  close  pen,  needs  to  Imve 
its  skin  nibbed,  and  if  a  good  place  is  fixed  for  tlie 
rubbing,  so  much  the  more  comfort  for  the  pig,  and 
better  health,  and  the  pork  may  be  improved  I  hereby. 

Exercise  for  Fowls. — A  novel  way  of  furnishing 
liens,  that  are  confined'  in  a  small  space,  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  exercise,  is  recommended  by  an  exchange.  A 
piece  of  meat  is  suspended  by  a  string  just  so  high 
that  tlie  fowls  arc  obliged  to  make  a  good  jump  to 
reach  it.  We  suppose  other  kinds  of  food  could  be  thus 
placed,  and  no  lien  would  be  without  the  incentive  to 
take  the  necessary  exercise  while  eating  her  duily  food. 

English  Cattle  Shows.— The  “N.  Y  Kveniug 
Post”  has  a  correspondent,  an  operative  in  a  factory  In 
Manchester,  Eng.,  who,  over  the  signature  of  “A  British 
Workman,”  manages  to  get  in  more  sense  to  the  Bquare 
inch  than  is  usually  found  in  such  writings.  He  thus 
gives  his  views  of  the  recent  County  Cattle  Show.  He 
says:  “Immense  sums  of  money  were  given  in  prizes, 
and  immense  crowds  of  people  congregated  daily  to  see 
*  *  *.  But  a  few  of  us  have  been  rather  struck  at  tbe 
apathy  exhibited  in  connection  with  the  apparant  favor¬ 
itism  exercised  in  the  judging  of  cattle,  etc.  This  im¬ 
mense  favoritism,  together  with  the  competions  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  with  their  money  and 
time  but  train  and  feed  animals  which  they  own  to  the 
very  topmost  pitch  of  perfection,  must  make  an  ordinary 
competitor  think  it  only  a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  enter  the  lists  at  all.  As  an  instance  of  this.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  President  of  the  Society,  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere  (quite  a  youth  in  appearance),  takes 
first,  second,  and  third  prizes  in  every  class  of  cattle  he 
exhibits.  The  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  wealthiest 
aristocrat  in  the  world,  also  takes  first  and  minor  prizes 
in  almost  everything  he  exhibits.  Of  course,  all  this 
makes  Manchester  working-men  wonder  why  working 
farmers  have  the  courage  to  face  the  family  influence,  tlie 
full  purse,  aud  the  flunkeyish  favoritism  with  which 
ucli  specimens  of  our  nobility  arc  blessed.” 
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What  Farm  Products  We  Sell  Abroad.— 

The  recently  issued  report  from  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  gives  the  following  interesting  summary  of 
our  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879  : 

Flour,  Wheat  and  Cheese . $12,579,968 

other  grains . $20St615,051  Horned  Cattle .  8,379,200 

Cotton .  161, 196,173, Preserved  Meats..  7,311,408 

Bacon  and  Hams..  51,074,433  Butter .  5,421,205 

Tobacco .  25,157,364  Fresh  Beef .  4,833,080 

Lard .  22,856,6731  - 

Total . . $507,4.’4,560 

Considering  the  $74,031,106  of  “ hog  products”  as  re¬ 
sulting  from  grain  feeding,  and  the  Beef  and  Dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  as  belonging  to  pasturage,  we  have  the  exports  of 


Grain  and  Grain  Products . $282,546,157 

Cotton .  161,196,178 

Pasture  Products .  88,524,861 

Tobacco .  25,157,365 


That  “  Perfect  Milk-Pail,”  described  last 
month,  page  427,  grows  in  our  estimation  the  more  we 
consider  its  utility.  The  process  of  milking,  as  ordinarily 
practised,  is  anything  but  cleanly.  The  dandruff,  the  fine 
dust,  the  dried  particles  of  manure  or  mud,  constantly  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  broad,  open  milk  pail,  is  not  pleasant  to  think 
of.  The  absorption  of  odors  from  the  stall  or  barn-yard, 
where  cows  are  usually  milked,  and  from  other  sources, 
is  enough  to  greatly  deteriorate  nine-tenths  of  all  the  but¬ 
ter  produced.  These  troubles  arc  largely  mitigated  in 
the  new  millc-pail,  while  its  mechanical  convenience  is 
of  no  little  importance.  All  dairymen  would  like  it. 

The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.— 

The  large  windows  of  this  Company’s  store,  No.  245 
Broadway,  have  almost  always  a  crowd  in  front  of  them, 
for  besides  making  a  handsome  show  of  their  wares, 
they  have  a  sectional  specimen  of  one  of  their  rifles. 
This  is  a  rifle  cut  in  halves  for  its  entire  length  and  ex¬ 
posing  the  ingenious  but  simple  machinery  to  which  the 
effectiveness  of  their  weapons  is  due,  and  gratifies  that 
general  Yankee  curiosity  to  know  how  things  are  done. 
That  the  arms  sent  out  by  this  Company  maintain  their 
high  reputation  for  accuracy,  effectiveness,  and  good 
workmanship,  is  shown  by  the  great  number  of  cases 
leaving  their  store  directed  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

New  Coleuses. — Within  the  last  two  years  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  and  very  striking  varieties  of  Coleuses  have 
been  produced,  and  quite  unlike  any  that  have  preceded 
them.  Henry  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  and  H.  W.  Hales, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  have  both  sent  ns  specimens,  strik¬ 
ingly  beautiful  and  novel.  When  these  come  into  the 
market,  they  can  not  fail  to  be  popular.  Should  they 
not  hold  their  markings  in  the  garden,  their  briliant  col¬ 
ors  will  make  them  valuable  for  greenhouse  decoration. 

Painting  Buildings.— The  cool  weather  of  late 
autumn  is  very  favorable  for  the  proper  drying  of  paint; 
it  forming  a  harder  and  more  durable  coat.  Flies  and 
other  small  insects,  a  serious  annoyance  in  warm  weath¬ 
er,  by  adhering  to  and  disfiguring  the  paint,  are  avoided. 


Bermnda  Grass  — No  Seed.  — “X.  C.  N.,” 
Archer,  Fla.  Many  other  applications  besides  yours, 
have  been  made  for  the  seed  of  Bermuda  Grass,  and  we 
have  stated  several  times  that  none  could  be  had.  The 
plant  in  this  country,  at  least,  bears  no  seed.  We  have 
examined  hundreds  of  specimens  during  the  last  20  years, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  find  even  an  immature  seed. 
It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  plants  so  abundantly  pro¬ 
vided  with  other  means  of  multiplication  do  not  bear 
seeds.  Horse-radish— every  bit  of  the  root  of  which  will 
grow— is  another  example.  It  flowers,  but  the  seed  is 
unknown.  Our  statement  that  Bermuda  Grass  did  not 
bear  seed  has  been  contradicted,  but  when  we  have 
asked  for  specimens,  we  have  invariably  received  Crab- 
grass  ( Panicum  sanguinale ),  which,  though  like  the  olher 
in  general  appearance,  belongs  to  a  very  different  tribe 
of  grasses,  and,  moreover,  is  an  annual.  Bermuda  Grass 
is  so  wide-spread,  being  found  in  every  warm  country- 
including  Australia — that  its  original  home  is  not  known. 
It  no  doubt  bears  seed  somewhere,  else  its  wide  distri¬ 
bution  could  hardly  have  been  effected— but  where  ? 

The  Investigation  of  Hog  Cholera.— The 

Commission  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
of  Congress  to  investigate  the  diseases  of  domestic  cat¬ 
tle,  have  concluded  their  labors,  and  have  reported  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Each  examiner  has  made 
a  separate  report,  but  the  tendency  of  all  is  to  show  that 
the  disease  in  swine,  known  as  Hog  Cholera,  is  one  of 
fee  blood,  caused  by  the  presence  in  it,  of  extremely 
small  vegetable  growths,  known  as  bacteria,  by  which 
the  vital  fluid  is  disorganized,  and  made  incapable  of 
supporting  life.  The  blood  thus  poisoned,  infects  the 
tissues,  which  become  inflamed,  gangrened  and  decom¬ 
posed,  when  death  ensues.  Rabbits  and  sheep  may  be 
subjected  to  the  disease  by  inoculation,  and  infection  is 
carried  by  the  same  means,  to  other  swine,  with  great 
apidity.  Unfortunately  no  decision  has  been  arrived 


at,  nor  any  suggestions  made  as  to  means  of  prevention, 
and  cure  is  thought  to  be  impossible.  The  Report  is  a 
lengthy  one,  filling  a  volume  of  upwards  of  300  pages. 

Tlie  Dairyman’s  Illustrated  Almanac 

proved  a  success  last  year,  and  we  are  informed  by 
Messrs.  H.  K.  &  F.  B.  Thurber  &  Co.  that  it  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  this  year.  It  is  likely  to  become  a  permanent  insti¬ 
tution.  Its  appearance  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 


Catalogues  Received. 

NURSERYMEN. 

J.  W.  Adams,  Springfield,  Mass. — A  wholesale  list  of 
Brightwood  Nurseries  for  the  coming  fall  and  spring. 

Chas.  Black  &  Buo.,  Ilightstown,  N.  J. — A  general 
stock  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants;  offers 
spring-budded  peach  trees. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio.— Besides  a  very 
full  list  of  grape-vines,  offers  a  general  stock,  including 
greenhouse  plants. 

John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  sends  an  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  small  fruits  of  all  kinds;  he  offers 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  Jersey  Rod  Hogs  besides. 

D.  E.  Hoxie,  Northampton,  Mass.,  at  the  Hillside  Nur¬ 
sery.  has  a  general  stock  of  small  fruits. 

R.  S.  Johnson,  Stockley,  Del.,  makes  a  specialty  of 
poaches,  including  June-budded  trees,  and  offers  other 
fruits,  large  and  small. 

Wm.  S.  Little,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— A  general  stock  of 


fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  Evergreen  and  other  orna 
mental  trees  and  shrubs  at  trade  rates. 

J.  B.  Moore,  Concord,  Mass.,  offers  Moore's  Early 
Grape,  with  a  list  showing  the  various  prizes  awarded. 

William  Pahrv,  Ciniiaminson,  N.  J..  sends  his  gen¬ 
eral  catalogue  of  fruits  and  special  lists  of  New  Strawber¬ 
ries,  New  Raspberries,  and  the  Japanese  Persimmon. 

FLORISTS  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

Wm.  C.  L.  Drew,  El  Dorado,  Cal.,  offers  California 
bulbs  and  seeds. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  No.  35  Cortlandt  St,,  N.  Y., 
issue  their  fall  catalogue  of  bulbs  of  the  season,  plants 
for  winter  blooming,  and  seed  for  fall  sowing,  besides  a 
long  list  of  florists’  requisites. 

Z.  K.  Jewett,  Sparta,  Wis.,  supplies  leaf-mould,  moss. 
Bouquet  Green,  etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

C.  Hodgkins,  Marlboro,  N.  II.— Improved  Water  Rams, 
Wood-working  Machinery,  etc. 

John  B.  Moore,  Concord.  Mass. — Medium  Yorkshire 
Swine,  with  pedigrees. 

FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

William  Bryce  &  Co.,  Glasgow  (Scotland),  and  Lon¬ 
don  (England). — Wholesale  list  of  vegetable  and  agricul¬ 
tural  seeds. 

B,  Gott,  Arkona,  Out.,  Canada. — General  stock  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  etc. 

Gusin  &  Guichard,  Lyons,  France. — Bulbs  and  roots 
of  flowers  in  great  variety. 

McBroom  &  Woodward,  London,  Out,,  issue  a  fall 
catalogue  of  bulbs,  with  lull  directions  for  their  culture- 


Beatty’s  Offer  for  Thirty  Days. 


This  Bountiful  Piano  Up¬ 
right  fabinot  or  Parlor* 
Organ*  (like cut)  Aew  Style* 
A,  or  Ho.  3100.  Dimen¬ 
sions—  Height  75  inches,  Depth 
24  inches,  Length  62  inches- 
Three  (3)  Sets  of  tiolden  Tongue 
Heeds,  Thirteen  (13)  Stops.  (1.) 
Violina,  (2.)  Echo,  (3.)  Viola,  (4.) 
Diapason,  (5.)  Melodia  Forte, (6.) 
VOX  C  K  LESTE,  (7.)U  KANO  OKC>  A  N , 
(8.)  Celestina,(9.)Flute  Forte,  (10) 
Melodia,  (11.)  Flute,  (12.)  Dulcet,, 
(13. )  VOX  HUM  AM  A  or  TKE31ELO. 
FiveOetaves.  Upright  Hollows  with 
immense  power.  Lamp  Stands 
at  each  end.  Beatty’s  Improved 
Knee  Swell,  and  Beatty’s  New' 
Excelsior  grand  Organ  Knee 
Swell.  Magnificent  highly  fin¬ 
ished  Black  Walnut  Case  and 
Elegant  French  Veneered  Pan- 
nels  latest  desiam, extension  top 
with  beautiful  music  receptacle 
All  late  Improvements.  Weight 
when  boxed  about  375  lbs.  This 
Organ  contains  Beatty’s 
Aew  Vox  Celeste  Stop 
which  is  by  fa  r  the  sweet¬ 
est  and  most  perfect  that 
has  ever  hecn  attained* 
Charming!  is  the  universal  ex¬ 
clamation  of  critics  and  lovers 
of  sweet  music  who  have  heard 
this  combination.  The  sudden 
burst  of  harmony  thrown  out 
by  the  Beatty  Grand  Organ  Ex¬ 
celsior  Knee  Swell,  from  the 
scale  being  performed  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  is  inimitable;  allthings 
considered,  this  instrument  is 
the  finest  Cabinet  Organ  in 
America.  Icliallangeitsequal 
Beware  of  imitation.  Buy  only 
the  genuine  Beatty. 

Regular  Retail  Price 
asked  lor  such  an  Instru¬ 
ment  liy  the  Monopolist** 
Agents  about  $1375.©©.. 

1  will  sell  this  Beautiful  Organ 
during  the  next  30  days  in  order 
to  have  it  introduced,  with  a, 

Plain  S3  Adjustible  Stool 

and  INSTRUCTION  ROOK  thrown 
In,  (which  will  he  shipped  with  the 
Instrument)  for  only. 

$98.00! 

Can  he  shipped  en  an  Hour’* 
Hof  Ice.  Please  send  your  order  by 
letter  or  telegraph.  No  money  re¬ 
quired  until  you  are  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.  Pay  forthe  Instrument  only 
after  you  have  fully  tested  it  ol 
your  own  home,  if  it  is  not  as  rep¬ 
resented,  return  it  at  my  ex¬ 
pense,  I  paying  freight  both 
ways.  This  certainly  is  a  fair 
offer.  Remember  this  offer  is 
not  good  after  the  30  days  are 
up  and  that  I  positively  will  not 
deviate  from  this  price. 

Fully  warranted  for 6  Years! 
I  want  this  instrument  more 
generally  introduced,  hence 
this  unparrelled  offer.  It  iff 
about  the  actual  cost  of  manu- 
^  facturing.  ORDER  AT  ONCE,  aa 
^  every  Organ  when  introduced 
^  in  a  new  locality  sells  others. 
My  instruments  arc  first-class 


It  is  n  Standing  Advertisement.  Hence  I  can  give  you  this  splendid  bargain,  by  sel- 
*•  -cr - - VI  * - A  A.  A-his  our  order  No.  stands  7S,»1©, 


and  just  as  represented.  _____  _ _ _  w 

ling  you  the  first  one  at  about  cost.  You  will  do  well  to  accept  this  offer.  At  this  writing  - -  -  .  - 

(Seventy-two  thousand,  eight  hundred  nnd  nineteen)  of  Beatty’s  Celebrated  Pianos  and  Organs  m  actual  use 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  I  challenge  any  one  to  show*  one  that  does  not  give  perfect  satisfaction,  bales  now  very 
large,  constantly  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  most  successful  house  In  Amerien.  More  unsolicited  testimonials 
than  any  manufacturer.  Send  for  list  of  names  of  persons  who  are  using  my  instruments  everywhere,  some  may  be  in 
your  neighborhood,  whom  you  may  know.  I  have  extended  my  sales  now  over  the  entire  w’orld.  Tlie  Sun  shines  no¬ 
where  but  It  lights  my  inst  ruments.  Since  my  return  from  an  extended  tour  through  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
I  am  more  determined  than  ever,  that  no  city,  town  or  village  throughout  the  entire  civilized  world  shall  be  unippresent- 
ed  by  ray  celebrated  instruments.  Beware  of  imitations  !  My  great  success  has  brought  into  existence  hundreds  or  irre¬ 
sponsible  imitators.  Beware !  Buy’  the  best,  but  avoid  the  monopolists  and  irresponsible  houses.  Berlins  is  tlie  only  Lff- 
fcablishment  in  the  world  that  uses  the  Celebrated  Golden  Tongue  Reeds  !  The  greatest  invention  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  Having  been  Elected  Mayor  of  my  c  ity  by  an  overw  helming  majority  is  sufficient  proof  of  my  popularity  at 
home.  This  Advertisement  will  appear  but  once,  and  nothing  can  be  saved  on  this  instrument  by  correspon¬ 
dence.  Order  now’  !  If  you  do  not  want  one  yourself,  order  oneand  make  yourfriend  a  handsome  present.  {&"  This 
the  greatest  offer  yet  made.  Illustrated  Newspaper  with  much  information  about  cost  of  Pianos  and  Organs,  sent  free,. 
Show  this  splendid  Oiler  to  your  Neighbors. ,£3) 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 
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BOYS7  CLOTHING 

Made  to  Order,  suitable  for 
any  from  four  to  nineteen 
years  of  age. 

Directions  for  measuring,  sam¬ 
ples  of  material,  styles  of  garments, 
with  prices,  sent  tree  upon  applica¬ 
tion,  by  mail. 

PIECES  FOll  MENDING 
sent  with  each  suit.  A  great  saving 
of  trouble  anil  an  economical  way 
to  clothe  your  boys.  Address 

POOLE  &  DEVOE, 

54  and  36  Duane  St.,  N.  Y. 


An  “Agricultural  Number”  of 

SCRIBNER’S  MONTHLY, 

EDITION  100,000! 

In  addition  to  tlie  usual  variety  in  the  contents 
of  Scribner,  the  November  issue  (the  first  of  a 
new  volume  which  will  be  even  more  splendid 
than  any  which  have  preceded  it)  will  contain  a 
half  dozen  papers  of  the  highest  interest  to  farm¬ 
ers,  business  men  and  others  interested  in  rural 
life :  “  The  Agricultural  Distress  in  Great  Britain,” 
by  P.  T.  Quinn— personal  observation  of  the  effects 
of  American  competition  ;  “Farming  in  Kansas,” 
by  Henry  King— a  capital  paper  on  the  pieturesque- 
ness  and  industrial  prosperity  of  Kansas,  with  re¬ 
sults  of  negro  exodus,  etc.;  “Success  with  Small 
Fruits,”  by  E.  P.  Roe,  who  is  probably  better  fitted 
to  write  on  this  subject  than  any  other  man  in 
America  ;  “Rare  Lawn-Trees,”  by  Samuel  Parsons, 
Jr.,  the  well-known  nurseryman  ;  “  The  Mississippi 
Jetties,”  and  their  effect  on  the  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  with  a  portrait  of  Eads ;  “  How 
Animals  Get  Home,”  a  very  interesting  paper,  full 
of  anecdote,  by  Ernest  Ingersoll,  one  of  our  rising 
young  naturalists.  Then  we  are  introduced  to  the 
woods  and  streams  of  Northern  Michigan,  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  out-of-door  paper  on  “  The  Michigan 
Grayling.” 

But  Art  has  not  been  forgotten.  There  are  two 
fine  portraits  of  Bayard  Taylor— one  engraved  by 
Cole,  from  the  best  photograph,  aud  the  other  a  re¬ 
production  by  Juengling,  of  O’Donovan’s  bronze 
bass-relief.  These  portraits  accompany  a  discrim¬ 
inating  critique  of  Taylor,  by  Stedman.  Clarence 
Cook  has  a  paper  on  “  Morris  Moore’s  Old  Masters,” 
with  a  reproduction,  by  Cole,  of  Raphael’s  “  Apollo 
and  Marsyas.”  The  original  of  this  celebrated  pic¬ 
ture  has  been  exceedingly  admired  in  Rome,  and 
many  are  now  urging  its  purchase  for  America. 
There  are  Poems,  Stories  and  Sketches ;  “  The 
French  Quarter  of  New  York”;  “Extracts  from 
the  Journal  of  Henry  J.  Raymond,”  with  interest¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  Daniel  Webster;  a  beautiful 
story,  by  Boyesen  ;  an  ingenious  story,  “A  Sigh”  ; 
the  fourth  part  of  “  Confidence,”  by  Henry  James, 
Jr.,  begun  in  August ;  and  the  first  part  of 

A  NEW  AMERICAN  NOVEL 

Or  Creole  life,  “The  Grandissimes,”  by  George 
W.  Cable,  of  New  Orleans,  the  author  of  “Old 
Creole  Days,”  which  has  created  such  an  excellent 
impression  in  the  literary  world.  The  critic  to 
whom  the  story  was  referred  in  MS.  says  :  “  It  will 
rank  permanently  with  the  very  best  fiction  that 
America  has  produced,  being  a  fresh,  vivid,  artistic 
and  forcible  picture  of  a  life  which  is  part  of  our 
own,  and  yet  foreign  to  it.” 

“The  REIGN  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT,” 

By  Eugene  Schuyler,  is  noted  editorially.  This 
splendid  series  of  Illustrated  Historical  Papers, 
the  greatest  work  of  the  sort  yet  undertaken  by  any 
popular  magazine,  will  begin  in  the  January  issue, 
and  will  continue  for  two  years.  It  will  be  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  popular  interest.  Subscriptions  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  for  two  years,  $8.00. 

The  permanent  enlargement  of  Scribner  to  160 
pages  (the  present  issue  has  164)  is  to  be  noted. 

All  that  enterprise  and  skill  can  do  will  be  done 
to  maintain  the  position  of  Scribner  as  the  leading 
popular  periodical  of  America.  With  the  revival 
of  the  agricultural  and  business  interests  of  the 
country,  increased  attention  will  be  paid  to  papers 
on  great  public  enterprises  and  interests  (already  a 
notable  feature  of  the  magazine).  It  will  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  Scribner  will  owe  its 
prosperity  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to  its 
two  most  prominent  characteristics  :  its  charm  and 
its  suggestiveness. 

Sold,  and  subscriptions  received,  by  book-sellers 
and  ilews-dealers,  at  $4.00  a  year,  35  cents  a  number. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New-York. 

FOR  SAtiR  I.OW,— A  highly  improved,  very  profita¬ 
ble  and  salubrious  fruit  farm  of  fifty  acres,  on  tide  water, 
adjoining  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

Address  P.  O.  Box,  133,  Annapolis,  Md. 


n-Aeu,  HR.,  T|ME  TRIES  ALL  THINGS!''  ' 


Everybody  Read  This! 

NO  MIDDLEMEN. 

Save  S50.00  In  the  purchase  of  a  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine,  or  work  a  day  among  your  friends,  and 
PROCURE  ONE  FOR  NOTHING. 

r?r  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  published  a6 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  tho  oldest  Literary  and 
FamUy  l5  ’aper  in  America— now  in  Its  59th  year. 
It  is  a  largo  15  page  weekly  paper,  elegantly  printed,, 
folded,  cut  r.nd  bound.  Subscription  price  only  $2 
W  -  a  year,  and  its  publishers  have  determined  to  spare 
WHno  money  in  introducing  it  into  households  in 
Q  every  city  and  hamlet  in  tho  United  States.  In 
order  to  do  this  wo  havo  mado  arrangements  with 
O  P3  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Sewing  Machines 
r-r.  O  in  the  world  to  furnish  us  with  a  largo  number  of 
the  CELEBRATED  LATEST  STYLE  GRO- 
°  rj  VER  <§5  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINES  at  e& 
H  fraction,  above  their  actual  cost  of  produce 
M  tionB  We  have  been  able  to  make  this 

O  3  UNPRECEDENTED  ARRANGEMENT 

M  03  ky  contracting  for  large  numbers  of  Machines  and 
g  '“J  paying  tho  cash  In  advance  for  them,  and  we  now 
W  offer  to  furnish  a  Machino  to  cveiw  person  subscrib- 
&  P"*  ing  for  tho  Post  at  tho  actual  cost  to  us,  thu3 
p2  saving  to  our  subscribers  tho  enormous  profits 

- — yy  mad©  on  Sewing  Machines 

tho  regular  channels  of  trade, 

_ necessary  for  a  Machino  to  pass 

through  several  hands,  and  tho  purchaser  must  pay 
to  each  a  handsome  profit.  In  tho  construction  of 
the  Grover  &  Ha7cer  Machines, o\d  Ideas  havobeen  discarded,  and  in  accordance  with  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  ago,  new  combinations  and  devices  have  been  used  to  mako  it  a  Perfect  Sewing  Machine, 
and  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to  all.  It  is  tho  6ame  Machino  that  has  Deen  sold  by  JLgents  at 
$65.  Each  Machino  is  furnished  complete,  all  having  highly  polished  black  walnut  top  and  box 
cover  that  locks  down,  and  the  iron  work  is  finished  in  hlacte  and  gold ,  with  nicklo  slide. 

On  receipt  of  SIG.OOwowill  mail,  postage  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  on® 
year  to  any  address  m  tao  United  States,  and  also  forward  on  day  money  Is  received,  ono  of  the  above 
described  Sewing  Machines,  securely  boxed,  to  any  town  in  the  iJnitcd  States  in  which  thcro  is  an  express 
office,  and  prepay  all  expreaa  chargca  to  destination?  thus  delivering  to  you  a  choice  family  paper 
8*  bowing  Machine  sold  by  former  combinations  at  0C5,  and  all  to  you  for  only 
$16.  Wo  also  send  free  with  each  Machine  the  usual  attachments,  such  a3  Guido,  Guido  Screw.  Quilter* 
Hcmmer,  Oil  Can,  Screw  Driver,  1  dozen  assorted  Machine  Needles,  a  bock  of  instructions,  so  that  any 
one  can  run  tho  Machine  without  a  teacher?  &c.  Or  to  any  person  ccnding  us  tho  names  of  twenty 
new  subscribers  for  the  Post  for  one  year,  and  enclosing  $10.00,  wo  will  send  a  Machino  as  abo vo  with  all 


_ _ _ _  ORDER,  OR  MONEY  WIDE  BE  RE¬ 
FUNDED.  Remember,  everything  in  the  above  offer  will  be  delivered  to  you  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  after  we  have  received  £16.00,  as  all  EXPRESS  CHARGES  ARE  PREPAID  BY  US;  wo 
can  only  do  this,  by  having  made  *  ~  ' " 

_  As  to  our  reliability,  wo  refe. 

think  it  sufficient  to  6ay  that  the  Post  Has  been  published  for  tho  past  FIFTY-NINE  YEAKS,  it  nos 
NEVER  MISSED  AN  ISSUE,  is  favorably  known  throughout  the  United  States, and  wo  expect  it 
to  gladden  the  firesides  of  its  thousands  of  readers  for  many  years  to  come.  When  you  order  mention 
this  PAPER,  write  your  name  plainly,  giving  your  post  office  and  nearest  express  office.  Send  money 
by  registered  letter,  post  office  money  order,  or  draft  on  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  made  payable  to  our 
order,  Address  aU  letters  to  tho  publishers  SATURDAY  EVENING  post, 

?26  Sanaom  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa# 


No. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly 


Conducted  by  E.  L.  and  W.  J.  YOUMANS. 


Containing  instructive  and  interesting  articles  and  abstracts  of  articles,  original,  selected,  and  illustrated,  from  the 
pens  of  tbe  leading  scientific  men  of  different  countries  ; 

Accounts  of  important  scientific  discoveries  ; 

The  application  of  science  to  tne  practical  arts  ; 

The  latest  views  put  forth  concerning  natural  phenomena,  by  savants  of  the  highest  authority. 

Prominent  attention  is  given  to  those  various  sciences  which  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  man,  to 
the  bearings  of  science  upon  the  questions  of  society  and  government,  to  scientific  education,  and  to  the  conflicts  which 
spring  from  the  progressive  nature  of  scientific,  knowledge. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  was  enlarged,  beginning  with  the  issue  for  .January,  1879.  It  is  handsomely  printed 
on  clear  type,  and,  when  necessary  to  further  convey  the  ideas  of  the  writer,  fully  illustrated. 

Terms  :  $5.00  per  annum  ;  or,  50  cents  per  number. 

The  volumes  begin  May  and  November  of  each  year.  Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  and  Appletons’  Journal,  together,  for  $7.00  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  (Full 
price,  $8.00.) 


D.  APPLETON  &  €o.,  Publishers,  549  &  551  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  VALUABLE  WORK. 
A.  TEXT-BOOK 

OF 

Veterinary  Obstetrics. 

INCLUDING  THE  DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS 
INCIDENTAL  TO  PREGNANCY,  PAR¬ 
TURITION,  AND  EARLY  AGE  IN 
DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS. 

With  Two  Hundred  and  Twelve  Illustrations. 
By  GEORGE  FLEMING, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON,  2l>  LIFE  GUARDS  ;  FELLOW,  MEMBER 
OF  COUNCIL  AND  OF  THE  EXAMINING  BOARD,  OP  THE 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS;  FEL¬ 
LOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE,  AND  OF  THE 


ANTWERP,  NEW  YORK,  MONTREAL,  CEN¬ 
TRAL,  AND  LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY 
MEDICAL  SOCIETIES  ;  CORRESPOND¬ 
ING  MEMBER  OF  THE  PARIS 
CENTRAL  VETERINARY 
SOCIETY,  ETC. 

Author  of  •• Travels  on  Horseback  in  Mantchu  Tartary,' 
“ Horse-slwes  and  Ilorse  Shoeing."  “ Animal  Plagues," 

“ Practical  Horse-shoeing,"  “ Rabies  and  Hydro- 
phobia,"  “  The  Contagious  Diseases  of  Ani¬ 
mals,"  “  Manual  of  Veterinary  Sanitary 
Science,"  Translator  and  Editor  of 
"Chauveau's  Comparative  Anato¬ 
my  of  the  Domesticated  Ani¬ 
mals,"  Editor  of  the  “Vet¬ 
erinary  Journal." 

CLOTH,  8vo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $6.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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New  Countries— Cheap  Homes. 

The  effects  of  advertising  may  be  seen  forcibly  illustrated 
In  the  resulting  rush  of  people  to  lands  distant  from  mar¬ 
kets  and  organized  society,  and  subject  to  unknown  circum¬ 
stances  ot  meteorology.  As  people  go  by  tits  and  starts  to 
silk  culture,  to  gold  fever,  and  many'other  delusions, "before 
settling  down  to  plain  facts,  so  We  must  expect  swarms  of 
people  to  seek  first  one  place  and  then  another.  When  severe 
and  unaccustomed  weather  comes  upon  poor  humanit  y  in  re¬ 
mote  and  almost  desert  lands,  and  other  troubles  of  pioneer 
life  combine  to  making  the  heart  sick,  the  information  and 
conviction  will  be  irresistibly  forced  upon  the  people  that 
a  plenty  of  rich  hand  Is  yet  obtainable,  at  cheap  rates,  and  on 
easy  terms,  in  old  communities,  with  all  advantages  of  social 
organization,  and  that  though  less  acreage  may  be  within 
reach,  yet  by  favorable  circumstances  the  net  profits  will  lie 
greater. 

Lands  kept  constantly  and  freshly  before  the  neople  by 
advertising  will  often  attract  attention  from  better  places. 

The  colonists  of  early  days  made  their  way  westwardly  by 
wagons,  but  principally  by  the  Ohio  Klver,  and  the  old  civ 
ilization  developed  contiguous  to  the  water  courses.  Tims 
there  are  many  old  communities  having  improvements, 
churches,  schools,  societies,  regular  mails,  newspapers,  and 
many  other  blessings  of  good  society  in  overlooked  locali¬ 
ties,  in  which  railroad  enterprise  must  soon  brighten  up  af¬ 
fairs  by  prompt  arrivals  and  speedy  action.  Of  these  places, 
little  is  ever  heard,  but  being  sparsely  settled  and  affording 
many  line  opportunities,  the  development  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever  slow,  from  lack  of  advertisement.  There  is  much  of 
this  condition  ot  affairs  along  the  rivers  Mississippi,  Oltio, 
Illinois,  and  those  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  The  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  rates  of  immigration  by  boats  will  have  some  ef¬ 
fect  on  settling  these  districts. 

Tite  Eastern  part  of  Missouri  is  a  notable  example  of  over¬ 
looked  capacity  for  wealth.  Settled  many  years  ago,  its 
people,  by  having  a  fine  climate  and  generous  soils,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  reaching  good  markets,  realize  at  all  times 
the  best  prices  for  products,  and  to  this  day  almost  every 
County  is  free  from  bonded  debt.  Many  mines  of  iron.  lead, 
stone,  sand,  clay,  and  the  wealth  of  limber,  produced  such 
demands  for  supplies  that  the  home  markets  were  the  best, 
though  prices  could  be  obtained  for  their  products  in  other 
markets  superior  to  those  of  many  places.  Since  the  im- 


Immigration  Currents  to  New  Lands. 

provement  of  the  Mississippi  ltiver,  and  suclt  immense 
quantities  of  timber  have  been  taken  down  the  rivers  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Southern  Missouri  to  supplv  European  markets, 
the  old  settlements  there  have  received  increased  wealth 
and  "double  benefit  by;  opening  up  new  farming  districts. 
The  rivers  arc  likely  to  assume  greater  importance  in  immi¬ 
gration  and  traffic.  -•  ' 

So  many  people  are  anxious  to  have  homes  of  their  own, 
even  under  thc'difficulties  of  unknown  climates,  soils,  dis¬ 
tances,  anti  other  obstacles,  that  it  is  plain  to  all  that  we  are 
on  tlie  verge  of  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate.  For¬ 
eign  immigration  will  soon  be  overwhelming,  and  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  soil  will  be  the  Lord  ot  creation.  Of  course,  the 
central  lands  being  near  the  masses  of  people  engaged  in 
mines  and  manufactures,  they  will  increase  in  value  more 
rapidly,  and  thence  onward  tor  all  time  accumulate  greater 
riches.  Every  citizen  should  seek  a  home  for  his  family. 

The  British  and  Canadian  Governments  may  advertise,  and 
Lord  Beaconsfleld  may  speak  words  of  policy  however  base¬ 
less,  in  fact,  and  they  may  donate  patches  of  inferior  lands 
in  an  Inhospitable  climate,  and  a  few  pet  cows,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  to  induce  people  to  settle  in  the  Dominion,  but  it  will 
be  in  vain.  The  British  policy  of  colonization  may  take  the 
phase  of  donation  and  the  Russian  that  ot  despotism,  but 
both  are.  virtual  banishment.  The  United  States  policy  is 
liberal,  being  based  on  the  American  principle  of  earn  what 
you  get.  It  gives  part  of  the  land  to  secure  transportation 
facilities,  and  thus  makes  better  opportunities  for  the  people. 

So  some  choice  lands  in  the  middle  country,  situated  in 
Southern  Missouri  and  Arkansas  were  reserved  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  remained  unsaleable  until  the  St. 
Louis  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Kailway  earned  the 
lands  by  completing  its  road  so  it  could  sell  the  lands.  This 
land  grant  extends  from  the  Mississippi  River, just  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  River,  through  several  Counties  of 
Eastern  Missouri  into  Arkansas,  and  makes  a  broad  belt 
through  that  State,  embracing  hills,  valleys,  and  bottom 
lands. 

Lack  of  advertising  is  plainly  shown  here  as  well  as  in  the 
river  districts.  In  such  cases  the  virtues  of  the  country  are 
made  known  by  the  correspondence  between  friends. 
Neither  the  British  Possessions  nor  any  other  cold  climate 
can  hold  any  man  who  can  get  away  after  learning  the  facts 


Great  Profits  on  Early  Southern  Crops 
in  Northern  Markets. 

about,  Southern  latitudes,  where  pet  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs 
may  be  selected  for  almost  nothing  from  the  thousands 
•  winch' get  their,  living  upon  wild  grasses,  roots,  nuts,  and 
acorns.  In  Arkansas  and  South  Missouri  men  are  not  like 
slaves  all  summer,  to  make  enough  on  which  to  live  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  feed  their  live  stock;  they  can  work  almost  every¬ 
day  of  the  year,  and  to  make  a  surplus  is  easy.  Where  grass¬ 
es  are  good  all  winter,  and  game  is  plenty,  meat  can  be  used 
at  every  meal.  That  is  a  country  where  soils  will  not  be  use¬ 
less  when  tlie  wheat  properties  become  worn  out.  Every 
crop  of  the  temperate  zone  flourishes,  the  mild  climate  and 
rich  soils  make  forty  acres  give  more  money  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres  in  the  far  north  and  west.  It  is  where  delicious 
fruits  are  grown  in  great  variety,  and  better  quality,  than  in 
California,  and  it  surely  must  be  the  fruit  garden  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  when  it  is  become  plain  to  the  people 
that  fruits  are  the  best  regulators  of  health,  and  antidotes  to 
tlie  malaria  which  is  so  prevalent  in  North  America.  So 
early  are  the  crops  that  fancy  prices  are  obtained  in  North¬ 
ern  markets,  six  or  eight  weeks  earlier  than  those  of  their 
neighborhood,  and  while  Canada  and  other  Northern  and 
WestertH'cgions  are  in  snow.  It  is  a  country-  where  solid 
oaks  are  found  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  grape¬ 
vines  three  feet  in  circumference. 

Wheat  is  unsurpassed  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  other 
grains,  grasses,  and  vegetables  are  equal  to  the  best.  Mines, 
manufactories,  water  power,  and  transportation,  give  their 
influence  and  benefit  to  tlie  farmer.  Sucli  are  tlie  facts  of 
Southern  latitudes,  and  especially  of  Arkansas,  known  as 
the  peaceable  Southern  State,  where  people  are  devoted  to 
business  instead  of  politics ;  and  tlie  same  is  true  of  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  Southern  Missouri,  which  have  navigable  rivers, 
and  tlie  rail  transportation  facilities  of  the  St,  Louis  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern  Railway.  In  these  States,  more  than 
a  million  of  acres  of  United  States  lands  have  remained  un¬ 
advertised,  and  tints  unsold. 

Besides  the  Citizens'  Immigration  Societies  of  the  different 
Counties,  information  may  be  obtained  from  tlie  Land  Grant 
Office,  by  addressing  W.  A.  KENDALL,  number  one  Fifth 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


dies’  knives,  15  to  75  cts. 
discount  to  dealers.  Address  as  above. 


MAHER&6ROSH,  Cut¬ 
lers,  Toledo,  Ohio,  have  sent  over 
20,000  knives  to  readers  of  tlie 
Agriculturist,  and  are  anxious  to 
introduce  their  goods  to  all  the 
large  family.  Every  blade  is 
hand  forged  from  razor  steel, 
and  warranted.  If  soft  or  flawy, 
return  to  us,  and  yve  will  replace 
it  free.  We  have  a  1-blade  knife, 
25  cts. ;  heavy  1-blade,  35  cts. ;  ex¬ 
tra  heavy,  50  cts. ;  boy's  2-blade, 
25  cts.;  medium  2-blade,  50  cts.; 
heavy  2-blade,  CO  cts.;  extra 
heavy  2-bladc,  made  for  bard  ser¬ 
vice,  75  cts.;  our  best  finished, 
heavy  2-bladc,  tested,  $1.  La- 
PRli'JiERS,  medium,  75  cts.,  large,  oil  temper,  and  tested,  $1.  Illustrated  list  free.  Liberal 


Cat  shows  exact  size  of  our  new  knife.  No.  2!,  strongly-  made,  yet  no  corners  to  wear 
pockets.  Price,  75  cts.  Same  size,  3-blade,  price  $1. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

MS 

141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  ILIA CTARD, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

PREMIUM  STOCK. 

A  few  extra  young  Jersey  Bulls  from  iny  Centennial  prize 
Herd,  and  rvinner  of  the  Gold  Medal  3  times  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fair.  Also  one  Imported  Guernsey  Bull.  A  few  Ayr¬ 
shire  Bulls  and  Heifers  from  my  Centennial  Herd. 
Southdoyvn  Ram  Lambs,  got  by  prize  Ram  of  the  Koyal 
Show  in  England.  Ten  Scotch  Collie  Pups,  out  of  Im¬ 
ported  Dams  and  Sires,  mated  for  breeding  purposes. 
WILLIAM  CROZ1ER, 

Northport,  Long  Island,  IV.  Y. 

~  FANCY  POULTRY. 


specimens  of  all  tlie  breeds  at 
reduced  prices.  Langshans, 
Ply.  Rocks.  Brahmas,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Pekin  Ducks,  and 
Bronze  Turkey  our  special¬ 
ties.  Send  for  Catalogue  before  purchasing. 

BENSON,  MACLE  &  CO.,  223  Church  St.,  PMla.Pa. 


BEST 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  AT  HALF  PRICE. 

Pure  Bred,  from  Premium  Stock,  and  very  flue.  Seven 
dollars  each,  or  twelve  dnl  ars  per  pair;  ten  weeks  old. 

E.  M.  CARPEN  PER,  Washington  Heights,  N.  Y.  City. 

NOW  IS  THE  VERY  BEST 
TIME  to  ship  Blooded  Cattle,  Calves, 
Sheep.  Pics,  Fancy  Fowls,  and  Dogs. 
We  offer  first-class  stock  of  tlie  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  at  as  low  prices  as  can  lie 
afforded  for  the  high  quality.  Don't 
fail  to  send  for  Burpee’s  Farm 
Annual,  and  state  yvliat  is  wanted. 
w  We  refer  to  hundreds  of  satisfied  cus- 
"  tome rs. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE,  221  Church  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


POULTRY, 
HEASANTS, 


pics, 


BCEONS, 


Furnish'  d  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  prices.  A 
specialty  of  Broken  Bone.  Ov-ter  Sliel I.  ground  Beef  Scraps, 
and  Poultry  and  Animal  Medicines.  Try  our  Stone  Water 
Fountain" ;  best,  fountain  in  use.  Eggs  fo-  hatching  ill  their 
season.  Send  for  price  dst.  J.  C.  LONG.  Jr.,  &  CO., 
Fanciers’  Agency,  62  Courtlandt  St.,  Neyv  York. 

IMPORTED  PF.RCHER07  STALLION  for  sale. 

yveiglis  1,600  lbs.  Price  low.  Also  15  other  horses.  Send 
for  a  description.  A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch,  N.  J. 


The  Bryden  Concaved  Steel  Calk 
Horse  Shoe.  The  most  complete  shoe 
made,  with  welded  steel  toe  calk,  and 
iron  heel  calks,  hammered, not  rolled, 
and  equal  in  wear  to  hand-made  yvork. 
This  Snoe  is  easily  fitted,  hot  or  cold, 
has  a  perfectly  level  foot  bearing,  is 
light  and  durable,  with  a  loyv  crease 
to  protect  the  nails  from  working 
loose.  The  cheapest  and  best  Shoe 
for  Horse  Railroads,  Carriage  and 
Farm  Horses,  now  made.  Made  in 
sizes  1  to  5,  hind  and  fo'-vy-ard.  Send 
for  circulars.  THE  BRYDEN  HORSE 
SHOE  CO.,  52  Broadyvay,  N.  Y. 


YF.RY  IMPORTANT  TO  SHEEP  OWNERS. 

The  new  (patented)  Sheep  Dip.  Little’s  Chemical  Fluid. 
Non-poisonous,  Non-corrosive.  Will  not  injure  ey-en  the 
eyes  of  the  Sheep.  Kills  Red  Lice,  Ticks,  Scab  Insects,  also 
Ants,  Bed-bugs, and  Fleas  on  dogs.  Cures  Gapes  in  chickens. 
Improves  growth  and  quality  of  wool.  The  first  prize  for 
wool  given  in  London  in  June  last  yvas  ayvarded  to  wool 
from  sheep  that  had  been  dipped  in  this  Fluid.  Is  a  perfect 
Deodorizer  and  Disinfectant.  Send  stamp  for  Prospectus 
and  Testimonials  from  Australia,  Neyv  Zealand,  California, 
South  America,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  South  Africa,  to  T.  W. 
LAWFORD  (General  Agent),  Baltimore,  Md.,  or  15  cents 
for  a  sample.  Agents  yvanted  in  every  City  and  Town. 
Terras  liberal.  Advantage  over  other  Dtps  is  it  mixes  per¬ 
fectly  with  cold  yvater.  1  gallon  makes  100  gallons  of  Dip. 

EUROPEAN  EGG-  POOR!!! 

Will  make  your  liens  lay,  prevents  and  cures  most  of  the 
diseases  of  poultry,  and  permanently  improves  bens,  moult¬ 
ing  fowls,  and  young  chicks.  Packages  by  mail,  post-paid, 
30c.,  50c.,  and  jit.  By  freight  or  express,  6  lb.  boxes,  $2— 
25  lb.  boxes,  S6.25.  R.  KELLOGG,  Sole  Proprietor, 

228  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Agents:  Fancier's  Agenev,  54  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  ; 
W.  \V.  Clark.  1213  North  3d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Tolman  & 
King,  51  East  Lake  St...  Chicago,  Ills. ;  Whittemore  Brothers, 
128  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Joint  Calvert,  Cor.  4th  and 
Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  if.  Mackay,  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

THOROUGHBRED  HORSES*” 

AT  FLEETWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 

Wishing  to  reduce  my  stock.  I  will  sell  at  reduced  prices. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS, 
_ Franktort,  Ky. 

PEKIN  DUCKS  for  sale,  pure  bred.  Having  raised  a 
large  number,  will  make  price  loyv.  $3.00  per  pair. 

A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch,  N.  J. 

GAME  FOWL.  amMIattie,  supplied  by 

J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 


CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


I i  IVERSIDE  FARM.—' Jerseys, Berksliires, and Cot;- 
XV  wolds  imported,  bred,  and  for  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Send  for  catalogue. 

C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 


11 


ED  FOX,  SKUNK,  MUSKRAT,  &c„  &c.- 
Highest  cash  prices  paid.  Send  for  lull  circular. 

E.  C.  HOUGHTON,  33  Howard  St.,  N.  Y. 


&  luiiiijj  uuiui  run  ruui 

Best  &  Cheapest 


*iv  A  i 


Buchan’s  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip  prevents  ami 
cures  tlie  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
l he  skin. 

Due  ban’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN- 
DEATH  to  the  Screw- worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 

fTVWELFTH  ANNUAL  SALE  of  Jersey  Stock.— 

1  Will  be  sold  without  reserve,  to  the  highest  bidder,  at 
the  Farm  of  the  subscriber  in  New  London,  Conn.,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  November  6th.  at  11 X  o’clock  a.  m.,  55  head  of  unregis¬ 
tered  thoroughbred  and  grades  Jersey  Heifers  and  Cows, 
and  8  thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls,  1  to  4  years  old.  This 
stock  has  all  been  bred  expressly  for  tlieir  ‘butter  qualities. 
25  of  the  heifers  and  cows  are  now  in  milk.  Several  are 
fresh,  desirable  family  cows. 

New  London,  Oct.,  1879.  THOMAS  FITCH. 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY. 


,  ,  ,  ,  and  diplomas 

have  been  awarded  to  Prof.  A.  Corbett,  No.  7  Warren  St., 
N.  Y..  for  ltis  neyv  process  for  hatching  ai  ' 
in  horse  manure.  Particulars  free. 


and  raising  poultry 


F 


INE  LARGE  BUFF  COCHIN  AND  FIRST— 
assBroyvn  Leghorn  Chicks  at.  reasonable  prices. 

CHAS.  FELDMAN,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


IP?”  FRIENDS!  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy-  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
yvith  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Couth,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Hoiking  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainlg,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


THE  CHAMPION 

REAPERS  k  MOWERS, 

AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS 

everyyvhere,  by  tlie  best  expert  Authority,  after  tlie  most 
thorough  tests  as  to  its  capacity  and  execution. 

Manufactured  by  Wliiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly. 
The  Champion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder. 
Mitchell  «fe  Co.,  Springfield,  O.;  and  The  Tpronto 
Reaper  &  Mower  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 

rtpHE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION  OF  VIR- 
X  GINIA  will  mail,  free,  full  information  as  to  the 
Lands  and  Resources  ot  Virginia  to  all  desiring  same. 

RICHARD  IRBY,  Gkn.  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 


1879.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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Winchester  Repeating  Fire  Arms. 


The  Best  and  Most  Reliable  Arm  in  the  World. 


BADGE  WON 

BY 

MAJOR  JAMES  E.  STETSON 

in  a  rapidity  and  accuracy 
match,  using  the  Winchester 
Rifle  as  a  single  Breech  Loader 
in  competition  with  the  Ward- 
Burton,  Remington,  Spring- 
field,  Sharps,  Peabody,  and 
other  rifles. 


Model  ’66.  Model  '73.  Model  ’76. 
Sporting  Rifle,  Octagon  Barrel.. $23.00  $27.00  $35.00 

“  “  y,  “  11  .  23.00  27.00  .35.00 

.“  “  Round  “  .  22.00  25.00  32.00 

Carbine . .  .  20.00  24.00  27.00 


33i'==  Every  Variety  of  Metallic  Ammunition 
at  the  Lowest  Market  Bates. 

SKKD  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  or 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENT  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST: 

JOHN  SKINKfB,  115  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OVER  1,000,000  ACRES  OF  FINE  FARMING  LANDS 

H 
sr 


For  sale  at  $3.00  to  $6.00  per  acre  on  easy  terms.  They  are  in  the  great  Spring  Wheat  belt.  Other  crops  successfully 
raised.  Free  lare  and  low  freights  to  purchasers.  For  Guide  containing  maps,  and  full  information,  address 

CHAS.  E,  SHVHVIONS,  Land  Com.  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Choice  lands  on  long  credit  or  large  discount  for  cash. 

JAMES 


“A  Climate  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  with  a  Soil  of  the 
Valleys.” 

a  The  St.  Paul 
&  Sioux  City 

Railroad 


Traverses  the  wheat  garden  and  Indian  corn  region  of  the 
Northwest,  Southwestern  Minnesota  and  Northwestern 
Iowa.  Nut  so  far  North  as  to  be  limited  in  variety  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Not  so  far  South  as  to  be  subject  to  malaria. 
1,000,000  acres  of  unequalled  farming  aud  stock-raisin g  lands 
with  unsurpassed  natural  adva  tages  for  location,  climate, 
soil,  and  nearness  to  market.  They  produce  20  to  40  bushels 
of  wheat,  46  to  60  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  250  to  300  bushels 
of  potatoes;  175  to  200  gallons  Amber  Cane  svrup  to  the 
acre.  Natural  blue  joint  meadow  grass.  Undulating  prairie 
of  deep  rich  loam.  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  sea  level.  Lakes 
and  streams,  numerous  churches,  schools,  mills,  and  thrifty 
villages. 

For  full  particulars,  address 


II-  DRAKE, 

Land  Commissioner,  St. 


Perfect  Milk  Pail 

Price  $2.00. 


Preserves 
Milk  from 
specks  and 
lumps  of 
dirt  and 
dung,  and  from  the 
odors  of  the  stable,  of 
the  yard,  and  of  the 
milker,  which  give  the 
so-called  animal 
odors.  A  seat  while 
milking  ,  holds  14  qts. ; 
can  not  be  stepped  in, 
kicked  over,  nor  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  cow  ;  the 
milk  is  strained  before 
entering  it.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  purer,  more  whole¬ 
some  and  fragrant  milk, 
cream,  and  butter,  than  ever  before,  send  $2.00  for  a  pail,  01- 
get  circulars  and  induce  the  store-keeper  10  order  a  dozen. 
Address  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

P.  O.  BOX  416.  O.fil  .fc-  OrpAnnanl.  C.  1W  17 

Also  dealers  in 

LILLY’S  PATENT 

IIUTTER-WORKil 

is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the 
only  complete  and  effective  sell¬ 
feeding  machine  in  the  market, 
mixing  the  salt  and  imitating 
hand-work  to  perfection.  Send 
for  circular  and  see  the  list  of 
prominent  dairymen  now  using 
them. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBEUS, 

31G  Race  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


P.  O.  Box  416.  261  &  263  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

all  kinds  of  Dairy  Supplies. 


Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

'  Cheapest  aud  Best*  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable . 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  T ever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis» 

$100.  CHALLENGE!  $100. 

MRS.  B.  SMITH’S  BUTTER  COLOR. 

We  offer  above  to  any  that  will  excel  it  in  Color  or 
Taste.  Harmless:  and  the  Butter  keeps  the  longestand 
sells  at  Highest  Price.  Send  for  Dairymen's  Receipt 
Book,  Urea.  Mrs.  B.  SMITH.  72  N.  4th  St„  Phila..  Pa. 


SOliD  AT  GOLD  PRICES  : 

The  Original  Improved 
T  t  UNION  CHURN. 

Introduced  14  years  ago,  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard  churn  of  the 
country.  Easily  operated  aud  easily 
cleaned,  making  beautiful  butter  by 
the  extra  working  of  the  dasher  on 
the  butter  while  churning.  Our  Union 
_■  Churn  lias  been  awarded  the  first  prize 
over  all  competitors  at  twelve  differ- 
==•  ent  State  Fairs.  Every  Churn  war¬ 
ranted.  Address  TIFFIN  UNION 
CHURN  CO.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


E.  &  0,  WARD, 


Paul  Minn. 


PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 

(ESTABLISHED  1845.) 

Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value,  giving  full  instructions 
for  shipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

_ Ref.,  Irving  National  Buuk,  New  York  City. 

LE.  RANSOM,  84  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
•  Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 
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TEAS, 


charges  paid. 


AHEAD  ALL  THE  TIM  IC.  The  very  best 
fresn  goods  direct  from  the  importers  at 
i  half  the  usual  cost.  Best  pian  to  Club 
Agents  arid  large  buyers.  All  express 
Quality  guaranteed.  New  terms  free. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  4235.  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

The  Cheapest  Book  in  the  World ! 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

AMERICAN  DIAMOND 
DICTIONARY, 

Contains  30,000  Words.  G74  double-column 
Pages,  Illustrated  with  250  Engrav¬ 
ings,  and  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth  and  Gilt. 

Price,  30  cts.,  or  Two  for  50  cts. 

This  is  the  same  book  that  other  parties  are  offering  as  a 
seven  dollar  bo  jk.  It  is  not  a  seven  dollar  book,  but  at  the 

frice  we  offer  it,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  hooks  in  the  world. 

t  is  a  library  of  language  in  itself.  It  contains  hundreds  of 
new  words,  sucli  as  are  daily  used  in  speeeli  and  writing,  a 
full  explanation  of  all  the  abbreviations  used  in  writing  and 
printing.  An  alphabetical  list  of  foreign  words  used  as 
proverbs  and  m  ttoes  in  English  speech  and  writing,  with 
the  English  translations,  and  pictures  innumerable  make 
meanings  plain,  even  to  children.  Sent  by  mail,  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  One  and  tliree-cent  stamps  taken. 
SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS  Address 

WILDES  &  €©.,  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES  !  !| 
A  Sure  investment!! 

BUT  LAND  OF 

jTHE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY,! 

This  Company  lias  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best! 
gin  the  world;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  atl 
J  Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to  I 
jowu  a  farm  than  he  without.  Short  Win-J 
gters!  Bong  Summers!  Come  and  sce.| 
gClieap  fare  from  all  principal  points. 
Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere.  [ 
LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  I 
Cor.  9tli  and  Farnam  Sts..  Omaha,  Neb. 

[J®“Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  iu  ^0“ 30 

Near  rail  road  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location ,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts;  homes  or  investments  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


B 


FARMS. 


XJY  MARYLAND  FARMS!  §7  TO  $25 

per  acre.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

_ _ H.  F.  CHAMBERS,  Federaisburg,  Md. 

100  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 

TH()*>E  wishing  to  sell.pnrchase,  or  exchange  property 
with  the  view  of  emigration,  are  invited  to  address 

A.  F.  COQUILLAKD,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

CARDS  with  Name— Snowflake,  Royal, Diamond, 
Roseate,  Marble,  &c..  10  cts. ;  in  ease,  2  cts. 

NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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18 


ELEGANT  NEW  STYLE  CHROMO  CARDS, with 
name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


50 


CHROMO,  SNOWFLAKE,  AND  LACE  CARDS, 
with  name,  10c.  40  ail  chromos,  10c. 

Stab  Pbinting  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 
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Perfumed  Chromo  &c.  car<fe,name  on.lOc.  42  Mixed  cards 
U  line  pocket  Knife,  25c.  Autorrraph  Album  20c.  Game  Au¬ 
thors,  15c.  35  Fun  cards  10c.  Clinton  Bros.,  Clintonville.  Ct. 


New  Styles  Chromo  Cards,  10c.,  or  25  New  Styles 
/I  B  Mixed,  10c.,  post-paid. 

_ J.  B.  HUSTED,  Nassau, N.  Y. 

Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown.  H,  Y. 

Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $216,645.62.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy  holders,  January  1st,  1879,  $1,150.- 
063.99.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
fire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 

A  WOi\DERPULLY  INTERESTING*  BOOK, 

ENTITLED 

THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

BY  DR.  SCHWAB,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  VIENNA  MI  LIT  A  BY 
GYMNASIUM,  ETC. 

From  the  German  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann. 

50  cts.  by  mail.  5  copies  #2,  12  copies  !$4. 
M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  Publisher,  13  &  15  Laiglit  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Crandall’s  Toys  and  Games. 

ASK  YOUR  NEAREST  TOY  DEALER  FOR  THEM. 


CRANDALL’S  TREASURE  BOX. 


TMs  is  one  of  Crandall’s  latest  and  best  inventions.  It 
is  not  a  single  toy,  but  a  dozen  in  one,  comprising  a 
Wagon,  Top,  Bedstead,  2  Chairs,  Wheelbarrow,  Mallet. 
Bench.  Table,  Puzzle.  Set  of  A  B  C  Blocks,  a  group  ot 
nine  Domestic  Animals,  and  a  pretty.  Suburban  Village. 
A  most  delightful  combination  for  the  little  folks. 

Price,  $1,00.  Too  large  to  go  by  mail.  Expressage 
to  be  paid  by  receiver. 


This  is  a  most  comical  and  pleasing  Mechanical  Toy, 
being  a  good  specimen  of  Barnum’s  Tricky  Mule.  By 
the  simple  motion  of  drawing  arouDd.  the  Mule  seems  to 
be  trying  to  throw  its  dusky  Rider,  who  assumes  various 
gro  esque  positions,  and  has  a  lively  time  to  keep  his 
seat. 

The  toy  is  strongly  made,  of  wood,  beautifully  paint¬ 
ed,  and  is  not  easily  broken  or  got  out  of  order ;  it  can 
be  taken  apart  and  packed  in  the  box  on  which  it  per¬ 
forms. 


CRANDALL’S  LIVELY  HOUSEMAIV. 


This  Mechanical  Toy  has  no  clock-work,  and  performs 
without  winding  up.  It  has  the  strength  and  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  Circus  Rider  going  through  the  wonderful 
feats  of  that  profession.  The  Horse  and  Rider  are  of 
wood,  finely  painted.  Can  be  taken  apart  and  packed  in 
the  box  on  which  it  performs.  A  child  can  draw  it 
around  without  any  danger  of  breaking  it. 

Price,  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 


CRANDALL’S  SECTIONAL  ABC 
BLOCKS. 


Price,  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 


HAPPY  TIMES  FOR  LITTLE  SCHOLARS.  THEY 
LEARN  WHILE  THEY  PLAY. 

All  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet  can  be  made  with  Ibis 
set  of  Sectional  Blocks.  The  ingenuity  of  the  young 
operator  is  developed,  and,  while  placing  together  the 
various  sections  of  these  attractive  blocks,  the  little  boy 
or  girl  almost  unconsciously  learns  the  Alphabet.  Many 
pleasing  structures  can  also  he  made  by  joining  the  pieces 
in  various  ways.  The  blocks  are  very  brilliantly  colored 
with  fine  paint,  and  are  made  strong  and  durable.  A 
handsome  illustrated  chart  goes  with  each  box,  and  adds 
brilliancy  to  the  toy. 


Price,  75  cts.;  by  mad,  prepaid,  $1.00. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Price. 


Crandall’s  Performing  Animals . $3.00 

Crandall’s  “Happy  Family” . S2.00 

Crandall’s  “  Heavy  Artillery  ” . S53.00 

Crandall’s  Treasure  Box . $1.00 

Expressage  of  either  of  the  above  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 

Price  Mail' 
rnce.  j^.epat6i 

Crandall’s  New  Acrobats . $  .50  $  .65 

Crandall's  Expression-Blocks . 50  .65 

Crandall’s  Bridge . 75  1.25 

Crandall’s  Sectional  ABC  Blocks.  .75  1.00 

Crandall’s  Chinese  Blocks .  1.00  1.25 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Sole  General  Agents,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Price  &y  Mail, 
t~nce.  Frepat^ 

Crandall’s  First  Reading  Blocks  .25  .40 

Crandall’s  Donkey  and  Rider . 50  .70 

Crandall’s  District  School .  1.00  1.20 

Crandall’sWide-AwakeAlphahet  1.00  1.30 

Crandall’s  Bo-Peep . 25  .30 

Crandall’s  Toy  Horse . 25  .30 

Crandall’s  Lively  Horseman .  .50  .70 

Crandall’s  Masquerade-Blocks  .. .  .75  .90 

Crandall’s  Improved  Gymnasts  .  .25 

Crandall’s  Two  Jolly  Blacks  . 50  .70 

Crandall’s  Building  Blocks,  No.  1  1.00  1.25 

Crandall’s  Building  Blocks,  No. 3  .75  .90 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Twenty  Years  of  Inside  Life  in 

WALL  STREET, 

Or,  Revelations  of  the  Personal  Experi¬ 


ence  of  a  Speculator. 


[SUGGESTIVE.] 

INCLUDING 


Sketches  of  the  Leading  Operators  and 
Money  Kings — The  Great  Rises  and 

Panics — The  Mysteries  of  the 
Rings,  Pools,  and  Corners,  and 
How  Fortunes  are  Made 
and  Lost  on  ’  Change. 

By  HON.  WM.  WORTHINGTON  FOWLER. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Some  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Fowler  published  a  Volume, 
giving  Ten  Years  of  Experience  in  Wall  Street.  The 
work  received  the  highest  encomiums,  and  met  with  a 
very  large  sale.  This  New  Volume  brings  the  Author’s 
experience  down  to  the  present  time,  thereby  presenting 
in  detail  all  the  leading  facts  and  incidents  which  have 
transpired  in  Wall  Street  for  twenty  years’  past.  Mr. 
Fowler  is  a  graduate  of  a  New  England  College,  was 
formerly  a  State  Senator  of  Connecticut,  is  widely  known 
as  a  journalist,  and  tells  the  story  of  his  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  graphic,  entertaining  style. 

12m  o.  CLOTH  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


American 


Wild  Fowl  Shooting. 

Containing;  Full  and  Accurate  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  tlie  Haunts,  Habits,  and  Methods 
of  Shooting  Wild  Fowl,  particularly  tliose 
of  tlie  Western  Stales  of  America.  In¬ 
structions  concerning  (Runs,  Blinds, 
Boats,  and  Decoys,  tlie  Training  of  Wa¬ 
ter- Ho  trie  v  ers,  etc.  The  True  History  of 
Choke-Bores,  the  Theory  of  their  Action 
on  the  Charge,  Construction,  Lbading, 
etc.,  with  a  correct  Method  of  Testing 
the  Shooting  Powers  of  Shot  duns. 

By  JOSEPH  W.  LONG. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Contents  Guns,  Blinds,  Decoys,  Boats  and  Boat  Build¬ 
ing,  Dogs,  Camping  Out,  Miscellaneous  Hints,  Morning  Mal¬ 


lard  Shooting— Fall,  Midday  Mallard  Shooting— Fall,  Even¬ 
ing  Mallard  Shooting— Fall,  Cornfield  Mallard  Shooting- 
Winter,  Mallard  Shooting  at  Holes  in  tlie  Ice— Winter,  Mal¬ 
lard  Shooting  in  tlie  Timber  — Spring.  Blue-winged  Teal, 
Green-winged  Teal,  Pintail  Duck,  Wood-Duck  or  Summer 
Duck,  American  Widgeon,  Gadwall  Duck,  Shoveller  Duck, 
Dusky  Duck,  Trumpeter  Swan,  Canada  Goose,  White-fronted 
Goose,  Canvas-back  Duck,  Red-headed  Duck,  Scaup  Duck, 
Ring-necked  Duck,  Buffle-lieaded  Duck— Finale,  Cave  Cor- 
vumi,  Choke-Bores— their  True  History,  Form,  and  Manner 
of  Construction,  Choke-Bores— the  Theory  of  their  Action 
on  tlie  Charge;  with  Target  Patterns,  on  Measuring  tlie 
Striking  Force  of  Shot ;  with  Hints  in  regard  to  Loading,  etc. 

12mo.  Cloth.  Tinted  Paper.  Price,  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 


COOKING  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK 

AND 

HOUSEKEEPERS’  GUIDE 
To  Cookery  and  Kitchen  Management. 

By  Miss  JULIET  CORSON, 

Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Cooking  School. 
This  work  will  be  “a  Household  Treasure,'’  explaining 
the  system  of  Economical  Cookery  taught  in  the  New  York 
Cooking  School.  PRICE,  POST  PAID,  $1.25. 


New  Edition— Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Twenty-Five  Cent  Dinners 

FOR  FAMILIES  OF  SIX. 


345  Broadway,  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Window  Flower  Garden. 

By  JULIUS  J.  HEINRICH. 

HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Mr.  Heinrich  is  a  practical  florist,  and  this  entertaining 
Volume  embodies  his  personal  experiences  in  Window 
Gardening  during  a  long  period.  All  persons  who  desire 
to  beautify  their  homes,  and  make  them  attractive  and 
cheerful,  particularly  during  the  winter  months,  should 
have  this  book.  The  Author  has  made  every  thing  so 
clear  and  plain,  that  any  one  who  follows  the  directions, 
can  easily  and  readily  master  the  art  of  Window  Garden¬ 
ing.  The  numerous  illustrations,  numbering  more  than 
seventy,  add  very  materially  to  the  attractiveness  and 
value  of  the  work. 

CONTENTS : 

Introduction.— Chapter  1.  Tlie  Soil.— 2.  Pots.— 3.  Saucers 
for  Pot  Plants.— 4.  Pot  Mats.— 5.  Tlie  Location  of  the  Win¬ 
dow.— 6.  Fitting  up  tlie  Window  (or  Growing  Plants.—' 7. 
Building  a  Conservatory.— 8.  Heating. — 9.  Heaters  for  Con¬ 
servatories.— 10.  Giving  Air.— '1.  Temperature.— 12.  Shades. 
—13.  Watering.— 14.  Sprinkling  or  Syringing.— 15.  Insects.— 
10.  Pruning  or  Trimming.— 17.  Training  and  Staking,— 18. 
Treatment  of  Winter  Flowering  Plants.— 19.  Potting.— 20. 
Treatment  of  Frozen  Plants.— 21.  Increasing  Plants  by  Cut 
tings  or  Slips.— 22.  How  to  Sow  Seeds.— 23.  Manures  and 
Fertilizers.— 24.  Sun  and  Light.— 25.  Watering  Pots.— 26.  Fer¬ 
neries  or  Wardian  Cases.— 27.  Plant-Stands.— 28.  Hanging- 
Baskets.— 29.  Treatment  of  Dutch  Bulbs.— 30.  List  of  Plants 
fortlie  Window  or  Room.— 31.  General  Rules  for  tlie  Culture 
of  Window  Plants.  —32.  Short  Description  of  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants.— 33.  Flowers  that  will  Grow  from  Seed.— 3t.  im¬ 
plements.— 35.  Tlie  Window  Garden  Out-Doors.— 36.  Designs 
Made  of  Dried  Everlasting  Flowers,  etc. 

12mo.  Cloth.  Tinted  Paper.  Price,  Post-paid,  75  Cents. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


By  Miss  JULIET  CORSON, 

Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Cooking  School. 

Miss  Corson  undertakes  to  show  that  a  good  dinner  can  he 
made  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  not  only  for  one  per¬ 
son,  hut  for  a  family  of  six,  comprising  tlie  two  parents  and 
four  children  of  the  usual  ages  and  appetites.  We  can  com¬ 
mend  tliis  work  to  every  family,  especially  to  farmers’  fam¬ 
ilies,  who  will  find  here  the  methods  of  cooking  the  articles 
of  food  furnished  by  tlie  farm,  in  a  variety  of  acceptable 
forms.  Most  farmers  have  a  great  abundance,  but  their 
tables  lack  variety,  and  to  this  end,  Miss  Corson’s  little  book 
will  be  found  full  of  useful  Hints. 

PAPER  COVERS,  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  25  CENTS. 

New  Edition— Revised  and  Enlarged. 

The  Shepherd’s  Manual. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Sheep. 

Designed  Especially  for  American  Shepherds. 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Manual  has  been  so  well  received, 
and  the  letters  acknowledging  indebtedness  for  assistance 
derived  from  it  have  been  so  many  and  so  emphatic,  that 
the  author  has  the  best  of  reasons  for  presenting  this  new 
and  enlarged  edition  to  the  public.  It  is  intended  to  he  so 
plain  that  a  farmer,  or  a  farmer’s  son,  who  lias  never  kept  a 
sheep,  may  learn  from  its  pages  how  to  manage  a  flock  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  to  be  so  complete  that  even  the  experienced 
shepherd  may  gather  some  suggestions  from  it.  The  author 
feels,  with  enlarged  experience  since  the  first  publication  of 
the  volume,  that  lie  can  still  more  confidently  than  before 
encourage  the  young  shepherd  to  accept  this  Manual  as  a 
guide  and  a  counsellor. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Any  one  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  1872  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Trochar  and 
Cannula  lo  he  used  in  ringing  a  hull,  and  on 
page  13  (January)  and  page  97  (March)  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  1873  (copies  of 
which  may  he  got  from  this  office  for  15  cents 
each)  wTe  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple¬ 
ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  he  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them  from  dealers 
can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid,  for  $1.09. 

A  COPPER  BULL-RING- 

02*4  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
•  most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


BACK  VOLUMES  OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-seventh.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained  in 
hooks  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid,  $2.30. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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CXTADELLiE-Tlie  NEW  G-A.1VEE  CITADELLE. 

IT  AMESES  THE  YOUNG  AND  INTERESTS  THE  OLD! 

THE  LATEST  NOVELTY  IN  THE  AMUSEMENT  WORLD. 

66  A  IA  U1  T  Y  XT'  99  A  .  For  $1.00  we  will  send  to  any 

°  a  *  -A  -I  *  xlj  1  -i  I  -i  BL.  ^  71  address  this  new  and  delightful 

Parlor  Game,  the  receiver  paying 
the  expressage.  On  receipt  of  25 
cts.  additional,  charges  will  be 
pre-paid  to  any  point  on  the  line 
of  the  Am.  Express  Co. 

WARNER  Sc  CO., 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
DEALERS 

New  Parlor  Game.  SEND  F0R  circular. 

EIVCOURAGE  HOME  AMUSEMENTS.  EVENINGS  MADE  JOYOUS. 


AN  ELEOAKTT 

IMPORTED  OLE  BULL  VIOLIN 

OerONlY  *3.50^0 

With  Violin  Box,  Bow,  Ebony  Keys  and 
Italian  Strings. 


The  chance  to  get  a  fine  imported  violin  for  sosmalla  sum 
never  before  offered.  W e  have  j  use  bougnt  at  auction  sale  of 
^one  of  the  largest  musical  instrument  firms  in  Germany, 
y  1500  dozen  genuine  OleBull  Violins.  These  Violins 
f  have  never  retailed  for  less  than  #10  to  $12  each,  and  are  just¬ 
ly  celebrated  for  their  rare  combination  of  mathematical  and  acoustic  properties,  as  the  minutest  gradation  of  tone  can 
be  produced;  hence  the  brilliancy  of  tone  for  which  they  are  noted.  On  thereceiptof  only  $3.50,  we  will  send  to  any 
reader  of  this  paper  one  of  these  Violins.  G@“Warranted  a  genuine  Ole  Bull.  Packed  carefully  in  a  nice  Vio¬ 
lin  box,  withbow,&c.  allin  themost  complete  order;  and  for  ONLY  50CENTS  EXTRA,  will  send  aCompleteTeach- 
er  for  the  Violin,  with  600  pieces  of  choice  selected  music,  including  21  Brilliant  selections  from  H. 
M.  8.  Pinafore*  This  opportunity  to  get  an  Elegant  OleBull  Violin,  with  box  and  bowtor less  than  it  cost 
to  make  the  Violin  alone,  will  never  offer  again;  it  is  the  GREATEST  BAK6AI1V  E V E R  K  1^0 W^« 
To  every  onesending  cash  with  order  wegivein  place  ofthe  regular  bow  one  with  a  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  1  \  ORY  FROG 
This  bow  is  one  of  the  handsomest  we  have  in  stock,  of  extra  length,  and  retailsfor  $1.50.  In  fact  no  expense  has  been 
•pared  on  this  Magnificent  Offer*  Orders  invariably  filled  the  day  received,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address  Charles  IV .  Story,  gG  Central  Street,  Boston,  Masst _ _ 


NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS. 

This  is  the  very  best  and  most  durable 
Spring  Bed  that  money  can  buy.  It  never 
can  sag;  it  will  never  rust  in  any  climate  , 
it  can  be  taken  apart  and  folded  up  to  oc¬ 
cupy  but  little  space,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
getting  its  elasticity  from  wire-tempered 
Springs.  The  American  Agriculturist 
Premium  List  for  1879  and  1880  says :  “Those 
who  have  used  these  Mattresses,  several  of 
whom  are  among  our  Editors,  pronounce 
No  Sagging  OR  KOLLING  10  IHE  CENIER  ON  THIS  Bed.  them  in  every  way  desirable.” 

Delivered  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canadas,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  $10.00. 

Address  NATIONAL  WIItE  MATTRESS  €0.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


WM.  D.  ANDREWS  A  BRO., 

TUBE  WELLS. 

235  BROADWAY, 

Opposite  Post-Office,  NEW  YORK* 

— -  w  s!  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps, 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIO K ITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  tortile  house 
or  for  ont-door  wells  of  any  depth.  They  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability 
They  can  -  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  lorce  pumps, 
and  the  air-chamber  can  he  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  he  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lM-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  ami  71  Beck¬ 
man  St.  New  York. 
New  England  Agency,  A.  M.  MORTON  &  CO.,  25 
Washington  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carrigan  ifc  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

Easy  to  learn  to  ride.  An 
ordinary  rider  can  go  more 
miles  in  a  day  over  common 
roads  than  a  horse. 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  24- 
tage  catalogue,  with  price- 
ist  and  full  information. 
The  POPE  MFG.  CO., 
101  Summer  St.,  BOSTON. 


THE 

HARTFORD  AUTOMATIC 


PUMP. 


Water  Driven  to  any  Higlit 
and  Distance  l»y  Com¬ 
pressed  Air. 

Country  Houses  Supplied  Cheaply  and 
Certainly  for  Bath  Rooms,  Water  Closets,  Hot  and  Cold 
Water  Faucets,  etc.  . 

Plenty  of  Fresh  Water  for  Stock  on  Farms. 

The  best  Pump  for  Irrigating,  supplying  Railroad  Tanks, 
and  for  Mining  purposes. 

For  Circular  and  Price-list  address 

EZRA  BROOKS, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Hartford  Automatic  Pump, 

(Successor  to  the  Hartford  Pump  Co.,) 

Cor.  Sigourney  and  Cushman  Sts.,  Hartford,  Ct.,tT.  S.  A. 


View  of  a  heel  calk  from  a  Steel  Center,  Self-Sharpening 
Shoe,  after  being  worn  all  winter. 

PATENT  STEEL  CENTER,  SELF-SHARPEN¬ 
ING  HORSE  AND  MULE  SHOES. 

A  sample  set  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  except  in  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 
Prices  by  keg  on  application. 

THE  ADVANTAGE 

of  the  Steel  Center  Self-Sharpening  Shoe  is  that  the  calks 
are  always  sharp.  A  thin  plate  of  steel  is  rolled  inside 
of  the  soft  iron  bar  trom  which  the  shoe  is  made.  The  soft 
iron  in  the  calk  partially  wears  away,  leaving  the  sharp 
steel  center,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  Address 
SHOENBERGER  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Agents  for  the 
United  States  except  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND 

ONLY 
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MEDAL 


PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878. 


New  Edition— Revised  and  Enlarged. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  JR., 

Engineer  of  the  Draining  of  Central  Park ,  New  York. 

Second  Edition — Revised  and  Enlarged. 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Land  to  he  Drained,  and  the  Reason  why.— How  Drain* 
Act,  and  how  they  affect  the  Soil.— How  to  go  to  work  to 
lay  out  a  System  of  Drains.— How  to  Make  the  Drains— How 
to  take  Care  of  Drains  and  Drained  Land.— What  Draining 
Costs.— Will  it  Pay?— How  to  Make  Draining  Tiles.— The 
Reclaiming  of  Salt  Marshes.— Malarial  Diseases.— House 
Drainage  and  Town  Sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health.— Improvements  in  Draining  Tiles.— Land  Drain¬ 
age-Details  of  the  Work. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 


QUINBY’S 


New  Bee-Keeping 

The  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  Explained. 

Combining  the  Results  of  Fifty  Years y 
Experience,  with  the  Latest  Discoveries 
and  Inventions,  and  Presenting  the 
most  Approved  Methods,  Forming 

A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO 

SUCCESSFUL  BEE-CULTURE. 

By  L.  C.  ROOT, 

Practical  Apiarian. 

With  100  Illustrations,  and  a  Portrait  of  M.  Quinby. 


OPINIONS  OF  EMINENT  APIARISTS 
AND  THE  PRESS. 

Professor  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  and  Author  of  the  “  Manual  of  the  Apiary,"  writes  to 
Mr.  Root :  I  have  read  it  (Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping)  with 
much  genuine  pleasure.  Surely  the  mantle  of  common 
sense,  practical,  plain  and  simple  Btyleof  expression  did  not 
leave  your  family  with  Mr.  Quinby.  I  rejoice  in  the  book, 
and  only  have  praise  for  it. 

Captain  J.  E.  Hetherington,  of  Cherry  Valley,  New 
York,  writes:  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best 
practical  work  on  the  subject  published,  and  shall  do  all  I 
can  to  promote  the  sale  of  it. 

P.  H.  Eiavood,  of  Starkville,  New  York,  writes :  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  a  good  book,  but  it  far  surpasses  my  expectations. 

G  M.  Doolittle,  of  Borodino,  New  York,  writes :  I  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  practical  work  on  bees  extant.  It  certain¬ 
ly  should  find  a  place  in  the  home  of  every  bee-keeper  in 
the  land. 

Students  of  entomology,  as  well  as  practical  bee-keepers, 
will  find  a  rich  store  of  information  in  its  pages,  which  form 
a  convenient  working  manual  not  only  of  most  recent  date, 
hut  of  high  authority.— New  York  Tribune. 

It  seems  to  cover  pretty  much  all  the  ground  in  apicul¬ 
ture.—  Prairie  Farmer ,  Chicago. 

Over  100  illustrations  explain  the  methods  of  growing 
bees,  removing  honey,  destroying  the  enemies  of  bees,  etc., 
in  connection  with  a  copious  text.— New  York  Times. 

It  is  without  any  qualification  the  most  complete  and  best 
text-book  upon  bee-culture.— Zions  Herald ,  Boston,  Mass. 

It  gives  a  lucid  and  popular  explanation  of  bee-keeping, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  a  perusal  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject.— Rural  New  Yorker. 

The  work  is  as  nearly  complete  as  the  present  state  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  will  permit.  The  value  of  the 
book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  excellent  illustrations,  em¬ 
bracing  everything  pertaining  to  the  subject  where  a  pic¬ 
ture  can  give  aid  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  text.— 
Husbandman,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  volume  seems  to  be  a  complete  manual  for  honey- 
raisers.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  the  naturalist  as  well  as 
to  the  bee-keeper. —  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

It  forms  a  valuable  manual  for  those  engaged  in  bee¬ 
keeping.—  Boston  Evening  Traveller. 

12mo.  Tinted  Paper.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


It  aims  to  be  a  favorite  in  every  family- 

looked  for  eagerly  by  Die  young  folks,  and  read  with  Interest 
by  the  older.  Its  purpose  is  to  interest  -while  It  amuses;  to 
be  judicious,  practical,  sensible,  and  to  have  really  per¬ 
manent  worth,  wliilo  i:.  attracts  for  tho  hour. 

Increased  in  Size. 

Handsomely  Illustrated. 

Comes  Every  Week. 

Subscription  Price,  {^.73.  Specimen  copies  sent 
free.  Please  mention  in  what  paper  you  read  this  advt. 

Publishers  Youth’s  Companion, 

41  'Temple  Place,  lsoston.  Mass. 


Highest  Award 


ONLY  MEDAL 

FOIt 

French  Dressing 

AND 

Satin  Polish. 

B.F.BROWN&CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION  OF  VIR- 
GINIA  will  mall,  free,  full  information  as  to  the 
Lands  and  Resources  of  Virginia  to  all  desiring  same. 

RICHARD  IRBY,  Gen.  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 


250,000 

Of  160  Acres  each.  The 


In  the  United  States,  situated  in  Minnesota  and 
Dakota,  are  now  offered  for  sale  by  the  Northern 
Pacttic  Railroad  at  such  prices  and  terms  that  no 
man  need  be  without  a  Home  of  his  own.  For 
circulars,  maps,  and  other  information,  apply  to 
JAMES  B.  POWER,  Gen’l  Agent, 

45  Jackson  St.,  St.Paul,Minn. 


THE  RACINE  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacture  FLORISTS’  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL  IRON  GOODS 

Ferneries,  or  War¬ 
dian  Cases,  Aqua¬ 
ria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Brackets, 
Plant  Window 
Boxes,  Flower 
Stands,  Chande¬ 
liers,  etc. 

S.  IREEMAN  &  SON. 

Proprietors, 
Racine,  Wis. 

w  Send  for  onr  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogues. 


CLZ> 


Arise 

TO  SAY 


Cl?' 


tpr 


ssr 


The  only  objection  to  your 
‘Common  Sense  Rocker’  is,  "'e  all  want  h-  It 
suits  all  sizes,  from  the  iwo-j  ear-old  baby  to  the  champion 
member  of  the  Fat  Men’s  Club.  ’ 

Every  chair  made  upon  honor  and  warranted  perfect. 
Prices  range  from  7->  cts.  to  $11  each.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Manufactured  by 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville.  N.  Y. 


1879.1 


MAPES’  MANURES. 

Prepared  specially  for  Orange  and  Fruit  Culture,  Early  Vegetables,  Sugar 
Cane,  Tobacco,  and  all  leading  crops.  TOP-DRESSING  for  Fall 
application  to  CRASS  LANDS. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO, 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  Van  Zandt  Lane,  President.  Ciiaki.es  V.  Mates,  Vice  Pres't  and  Gen’l  Manager.  Edw.  V.  Z.  Lank,  Treasurer. 

An  Elegant  Imported 

CONCERT  FLUTE, 

Ely  Mail,  Prepaid, 

For  only  $2.30. 

Regulation  Size,  for  Concert ,  Solo ,  or  Parlor  Use> 

Flute  playing  is  by  far  the  easiest  of  all  musical  accomplishments 
to  acquire.  Young  men,  if  you  wish  to  claim  a  leading  position  in 
society,  to  be  ''pet  of  ike  ladies and  acknowledged  leader  at  all 
parties  and  social  gatherings  in  your  own  and  adjoining  towns,  pro¬ 
cure  one  of  our  Elegant  Concert  Flutes-  By  praebsingatodd 
1  moments  youcan  very  soon  acquire  a  most  charming  musical  accom- 
.s.ywSSplishment,  that  will  give  you  the  entree  and  hearty  welcome  to  the  best 
^^psociety.  On  receipt  ot  G3.50  we  will  send  byreturn  mail  an  Elegant 
j|SConcert  Flute,  and  for  only  SO  cts.  extra  will  send  a  Complete  Teacher 
“^'ffor  the  Flute,  with  200  pieces  of  Choice  Selected  Music.  andfor40  cts. 
jiadditiotial  will  send  a  Pint e  Month  Piece-.  Thi ,  is  really  a  won- 
'iderful  invention,  as  it  enables  anyone  to  at  once  play  the  Flute  without 
the  trouble  of  learning  to  blow  it.  Adilrer  Charles  W.  Story. 

36  Central  St.  HJostou  Han, 


WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 

WIND  MILL  in  the  WORLD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  SO  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  00,  Beloit, Wis. 
GREAT 


Breech-Loading  Shot  Guns,  $20  to  $3<>0.  Double  Shot  Guns, 
$8  to  $150.  Single  Guns,  $3  to  $20.  Rifles  and  Cartridges,  $8 
to  $75.  Revolvers.  $1  to  $.5.  Send  stamp  for  Price  List. 
GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

An  Elegant  Imported  Ole  Bull  Violin  with  Vi¬ 
olin  Box,  Row.  Ebony  Kej  s  Ac.  only 

1  S3. SO.  Beautifully  Illus- 
1  traied  20pagecata- 

logue  of  Foreign  Mu 
steal  Instruments, 

2  to  any  address, 


C.  W.  Story,  36  Central  St„  Boston,  Mass. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Tear ,  the  price 
■will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.30  each,  Instoad  of  $1.60. 
[all  TOST  FREE.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  clnb  of  20  at  $1  each.] 
Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each ^^Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  tlmo. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid Remittances,  pay¬ 
able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  In  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  It,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  Is  safe  against  loss  Bonnd  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  88  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mall.  SetB  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  In  our  regular  stylo  for  75  cents  r30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail'.  Missing  numbers  In  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  Is¬ 
sued  for  23  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each : 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  Increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
If  new  membors  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


Veterinary  Cosmoline 

Is  ft  heavy  olenirinous  hydro  carbon  of  the  consistency  of  ftn 
ointment,  derived  exclusively  from  petroleum.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  acids,  alkali  s,  or  moisture.  When  ap¬ 
plied  to  wounded  and  inflamed  flesh,  it  is  a  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  against  atmospheric  action,  flies,  insects,  animaloulee, 
preventing  the  generation  01  microscopic  organisms,  and  al¬ 
lowing  nature  absolute  freedom  to  heal  itself  rapidly  by  a 
healthy  granulation  without  scars.  Never  has  there  been  a 
veterinary  ointment  that  would  heal  so  rapidly  all  the 
•wounds,  sores,  and  surface  diseases  of  horses,  cows,  sheim, 
poultry,  eic.  For  sale  by  Druggists.  Price  75c,  in  lb. 
cans*  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  In  answer  to  postal 
curds.  E.  F.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

211  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


DELAWARE  OHIO  CHAIR. 

The  Delaware  Double  Caned  Chairs 

are  sold  from  Ocean  to  ocean.  If  you  want  a 
Chair  for  the.  Library,  t-ltting  Hoorn, 

Lawn,  or  Office,  that  is  strong,  right,  in 
the  seat,  right  in  the  back,  right  every- 
wnere,  ask  for  the  genuine. 

All  not  so  branded  are  imitations. 
W4WARE  CHAIR  CO.. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 

*CHA18^  Observe  the  Trade  Mark. 

Tmdemmk.  Send  for  Circular. 


Bee-Keepers  will  receive  sample- 
eopv'-t'T'tc  (32-page)  Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine,  Free,  and  Terms  to 
Agents,  by  addressing 

A.  J.  KING  &  CO., 

61  Hudson  St.,  New  lork. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

KMTIOnf. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .00  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Tope,  SI. 23  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page— SI. 50  per  lino. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Caver  Page — S2.00  per  lino. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  loss  than  S3. 00  each  Insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

OEKUIA^  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  1 5  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  t  a  ken  for  less  than  SI  *00  each  insertion. 
J^-.Xo  Advertisement  ot  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE 
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THE  FARMER’S  CHRISTMAS  VISIT . — Drawn  by  Edwin  Forbes.  — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Nothing  more  strikingly  illustrates  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  the  different,  and  widely  separated, 
States  are  becoming  more  and  more  alike  in  their 
social  feelings  and  customs,  than  their  observance 
of  the  Holidays,  Christmas,  and  Thanksgiving. 
New  England  was  settled  by  the  Puritans,  who,  in 
their  opposition  to  an  Established  Church,  ignored 
its  holidays.  But  “  it  is  a  poor  heart  that  never  re¬ 
joices,” — even  the  stern  Puritan  could  not  alto¬ 
gether  forego  an  annual  merry-making,  hut  in  his 
new  home  he  held  it  on  a  new  day,  and  transferred 
the  festivities  of  Christmas  to  a  civil  holiday  ;  a  Day 
of  Thanksgiving.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those 
States  settled  largely  by  the  adherents  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  Christmas  was  the  holiday  of  the 
year.  Indeed,  a  single  day  was  not  enough  for  the 
festivities  of  the  season, — a  whole  week  was  de¬ 
voted  to  them,  and  in  the  days  of  slaves,  they,  too, 
had  their  week  of  merry-making.  In  those  States 


Thanksgiving  Day  was  a  term  that  had  no  meaning, 
and  brought  up  no  pleasant  associations,  while  the 
day  itself  was  quite  unknown.  It  is  within  the 
rememberance  of  many  when  there  was  no  general 
observance  of  Christmas  in  New  England.  A  few 
churches  held  services,  but  there  was  no  suspension 
of  business,  or  public  recognition  of  the  day.  At 
present  the  day  is  as  heartily  observed  there  as  any¬ 
where,  while  there  are  few  States  in  which  there  is 
not  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving  proclaimed,  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  a  general  call  by  the  President.  One 
good  result  came  of  the  Puritan  aversion  to  Christ¬ 
mas — it  gave  us  an  additional  holiday.  Whatever 
the  esteem  in  which  we  may  hold  Thanksgiving,  it 
can  never  replace  Christmas. — That  is  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  the  child’s-holiday.  Celebrating  the  most  memor¬ 
able  of  births,  it  comes  down  to  us  fragrant  with 
the  hopes,  the  joys,  the  loves  of  the  children  of 
centuries.  Then  at  Christmas  time,  do  we  ever 


I  cease  to  be  children  ?  then  we  all  become  young 
again,  and  participating  in  the  joys  of  children, 
forget  that  each  recurring  Christmas  brings  the 
snows  of  age.  While  Thanksgiving  is  the  farmer’s 
holiday,  he  also  needs  Christmas  ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  the  farmer  could  follow  the  old  custom  of 
extending  the  festival  through  the  week.  At  no 
time  can  he  better  throw  down  his  burden  of  toil 
and  rest.  At  no  other  time  can  he  so  well  pass  suc- 
«essive  days  away  from  home  in  visiting  his  friends 
or  feel  that  he  can  give  his  time  to  receiving  his 
friends.  The  artist  has  caught  the  idea,  and  repre¬ 
sents  “The  Farmer’s  Christmas  Visit.”  At  this 
time  there  is  general  hospitality  and  Christmas 
merriment  in  the  air,  and  the  very  elements  seem 
to  conspire  to  make  this  the  time  for  interchange 
of  visits.  The  northern  farmer  usually  lias  the  first 
sleighing  at  this  time,  and  his  southern  brother 
finds  hard  roads  and  a  crisp  and  pleasant  air. 
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Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 


[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month ,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

The  Close  of  the  Tear  is  usually  an  interesting 
period  to  the  fanner,  but  the  end  of  the  present 
one  is  especially  so.  For  some  years  past,  there  has 
not  been  much  to  encourage  farmers  in  their  work, 
except  perhaps,  the  general  feeling,  that  “  bad 
times”  could  not  last  forever,  and  at  length  a  change 
must  come.  After  many  seasons  of  patient  wait¬ 
ing,  the  looked  for  change  has  arrived,  and  as  we 
go  through  our  barns,  and  granaries,  and  consult 
our  accounts,  we  may  find  that  our  work  this  pres¬ 
ent  year,  has  repaid  us  for  many  past  poor  ones. — 
There  are  exceptions  here,  as  in  all  other  business. 
Until  recently,  dairying  was  discouraging  indeed, 
but  with  the  advance  in  prices  to  more  than  double 
the  rates  current  only  three  months  ago,  cheerful¬ 
ness  has  succeeded  to  despondency. 

The  Promise  for  the  next  Tear  is  also  encouraging; 
a  greatly  increased  breadth  of  wheat  has  been  sown, 
and  the  weather  has  been  favorable  for  its  growth. 
Indeed,  in  some  cases,  the  wheat  and  rye  are  too 
vigorous,  and  if  warm  weather  occurs  with  rains 
this  month,  the  growth  may  be  too  luxuriant. 

Pasturing  Fall  drain—  If  the  fall  grain  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  jointing,  it  should  be  pastured  without  de¬ 
lay.  It  is  often  a  great  help  to  the  wheat  or  rye, 
to  turn  sheep  or  calves  upon  it.  These  eat  down 
luxuriant  growth,  and  tread  the  soil  firmly  about 
the  roots.  If  no  other  stock  are  available  for  this 
puipose,  cows  may  be  let  into  winter  grain  fields. 

Top-Dressing. — If  manure  is  needed  for  winter 
grain,  now  is  the  time  to  apply  it.  It  may  be  used 
fresh  and  coarse,  without  losing  much  in  value. 
Even  straw  spread  over  the  wheat  is  of  great  ben¬ 
efit.  Mulching  is  a  protection  against  extremes  of 
both  heat  and  cold,  and  preserves  the  crop  during 
sudden  and  severe  changes  of  the  weather. 

Surface  Drains.— If  not  already  made,  ample 
drains  should  be  provided  to  free  the  fields  from 
surface  water.  Drains  that  have  been  plowed  out, 
may  need  clearing  in  places  with  spade  or  hoe,  that 
the  water  may  pass  off  readily.  Iu  laying  out  open 


drains,  the  slopes  should  he  so  made,  that  the 
water  will  not  flow  off  too  rapidly,  with  a  gentle 
inclination  only ;  in  this  case  much  of  the  water 
will  soak  into  the  soil,  and  will  not  wash  away 
either  the  soil,  or  any  manure  that  is  on  the  slopes. 

The  Granary  and  Cribs. — A  large  quantity  of 
grain  is  stored,  awaiting  higher  prices.  This  may 
be  wise  or  otherwise.  One  thing  to  be  considered, 
is,  the  loss  by  shrinkage,  and  wastes  in  the  granary 
a  Lid  crib.  Wheat  in  the  granary  is  subject  to  injury 
by  the  Weevil  and  the  Grain  Moth.  This  damage 
may  be  prevented  to  some  extent,  by  shifting  the 
grain,  and  running  it  through  the  fanning  mill. 
Corn  cribs  are  almost  always  infested  by  rats  and 
mice.  A  vermin-proof  crib  may  be  made  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  posts  and  lower  corners  with  tin  or  sheet 
iron,  which  may  be  painted  for  preservation.  The 
loss  by  these  causes  will  average  10  per  cent,  and 
often  more,  of  the  value  of  the  grain,  but  it  may  be* 
in  part,  or  wholly,  avoided,  by  care  and  precaution. 

Fodder  Stacks. — As  a  precaution  against  rain,  and 
melting  snow,  the  tops  of  fodder  stacks  may  be 
covered  with  a  few  sheaves  of  long  straw,  tightly 
bound  about  the  top  of  the  stack,  or  to  a  stake 
thrust  down  into  its  center  for  a  few  feet. 

Ice  Ponds. — Every  house  and  dairy,  however  6mall 
the  latter  may  be,  should  have  a  supply  of  ice.  If 
there  is  no  pond,  a  small  stream  may  be  dammed 
and  the  water  backed  up,  to  make  a  pond.  A  con¬ 
siderable  supply  may  be  procured  by  making  of 
boards  a  large  box  a  foot  deep,  similar  to  a  mortar 
bed,  and  claying  the  joints.  If  this  is  filled  with 
water,  in  cold  weather,  an  exposure  of  two  or  three 
days  will  be  sufficient  to  make  a  cake  of  ice,  which 
may  be  put  up  in  this  shape  with  little  trouble. 

A  Large  Block  of  Ice  has  been  made  in  the  house 
itself,  by  making  a  frame  of  boards  in  the  center, 
and  gradually  filling  it  up,  so  that  the  water  freezes 
solidly  each  night.  Additions  in  hight  are  made  to 
the  frame  as  required,  and  the  sawdust  is  packed 
around  it.  In  this  way  a  solid  block  of  ice,  10  feet 
each  way,  weighing  over  30  tons,  has  been  made 
during  the  winter  by  means  of  a  hose  from  a  pump. 
Such  a  block  of  ice  wastes  very  little  in  the  summer. 

Potatoes  and  Foots. — Pits  and  cellars  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  as  to  the  condition  of  the  contents.  If  boo 
warm,  ample  ventilation  must  be  given  at  once.  A 
freezing  temperature  will  not  injure  roots  or  pota¬ 
toes  if  they  are  exposed  to  it  but  a  short  time.  If 
they  are  found  too  warm  in  the  cellar,  the  heaps 
should  be  turned  over  and  well  aired.  The  best 
temperature  is  one  just  above  the  freezing  point. 

The  Leisure  of  Winter. — While  there  is  always 
something  to  do  about  a  farm,  the  winter  season 
offers  considerable  leisure  for  the  farmer.  For  the 
best  use  of  this  time,  nothing  can  be  more  profita¬ 
ble  than  to  procure  and  use  a  small  select  library 
of  books  of  an  instructive  kind.  To  read  for 
amusement  only,  is  not  recommended,  because 
information  of  a  valuable  kind  can  be  procured  in 
such  a  form  as  to  be  interesting  and  agreeable. 

Management  of  Manure. — The  barn-yard  is  the 
field  for  winter  work.  Much  may  be  done  here  by 
skillful  management.  Manure,  so  long  as  it  is 
frozen,  remains  unchanged,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  manure  in  the  best  manner  for  use  iu  the  spring 
makes  no  progress.  Make  a  central  heap  in  the 
yard,  and  by  means  of  a  few  planks  and  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  move  the  manure  from  the  stable  each  day 
to  this  heap.  If  the  heap  is  built  up  square,  and 
made  4  feet  high,  it  will  keep  warm  in  the  coldest 
weather,  and  while  warm  it  will  ferment  and  rot. 

Turning  Manure. — A  large  heap  may  be  turned 
by  beginning  at  each  end  and  throwing  off  the  ma¬ 
nure  to  a  distance  of  about  3  feet ;  gradually  move 
it  from  each  end,  until  there  are  two  heaps.  After 
the  manure  has  remained  in  this  way  for  a  few 
weeks,  replace  the  two  heaps,  making  one  heap 
again,  thus  turning  the  manure  very  thoroughly 
twice.  In  turning,  the  manure  should  be  shaken 
thoroughly  apart,  and  all  the  lumps  broken.  Two 
loads  of  manure  so  treated  do  as  much  imme¬ 
diate  good,  as  will  three  of  coarse  lumpy  stuff. 

Swamp  Muck. — Where  there  is  a  supply  of  swamp 
muck,  as  much  of  it  as  convenient  may  be  usefully 
spread  over  the  yards,  pens,  and  stables,  as  an  ah- 
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sorbent.  If  swamp  muck  contains  2  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  some  has  been  found  to  contain  even 
more,  a  ton  is  worth  $10  for  this  ingredient  alone 
at  its  market  price.  No  ordinary  stable  manure  is 
so  rich  in  nitrogen  as  that.  A  muck  bed  may  well 
be  said  to  be  invaluable,  for  one  acre  3  feet  deep 
furnishes  2,500  tons,  having  a  value,  at  the  above 
figures,  equal  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

How  Swamp  Muck  may  he  Used. — Muck  dug  in  the 
winter  will  freeze  and  fall  into  a  fine  powder.  If 
put  in  heaps,  with  lime  or  a6lies,  it  will  heat  and  ■ 
ferment,  and  will  not  freeze,  but  will  be  changed 
■  to  a  loose  texture,  and  can  then  be  handled  with 
ease.  In  this  condition  it  is  best  fitted  for  use  in 
composts  as  an  absorbent,  or  to  put  on  the  land. 

Compost  Heaps. — If  there  is  not  sufficient  rain  to 
keep  these  moist,  water  should  be  supplied,  even  if 
it  has  to  be  hauled  and  poured  on  them.  Decom¬ 
position  is  arrested  when  the  heap  becomes  dry.  A 
few  barrels  of  water  from  the  well  will  soon  start 
up  heat  and  decomposition  in  a  dry  pile  of  compost. 

Materials  for  Composts. — In  several  of  the  States 
compost  heaps  may  be  made  of  muck  or  earth  for 
a  basis  ;  to  this  may  be  added  leaves,  cotton-seed, 
ashes,  gypsum,  night  soil,  stable  manure,  trash 
from  the  fields  (except  weeds  in  seed),  and  all  the 
slops  from  the  houses  and  cabins.  A  plenty  of 
water  should  be  added.  By  turning  the  heap  as 
previously  described,  the  compost  will  be  fine 
enough  to  use  in  the  hill  for  corn  or  cotton.  If  de¬ 
sired,  bone-dust  may  be  added,  but  fine  artificial 
fertilizers  will  be  better  if  used  by  themselves. 

Horses.—  No  animal  should  be  permitted  to  fall  off 
in  condition  at  this  season.  It  is  difficult  to  restore 
an  animal  when  all  the  food  and  vitality  are  re¬ 
quired  to  resist  cold  and  the  hardships  of  a  stormy 
winter.  Horses  that  are  not  at  work  still  require 
good  and  sufficient  food,  and  warm  shelter.  Ex¬ 
posure  to  a  storm  may  throw  the  whole  system  out 
of  order  and  do  mischief  that  months  of  effort  may 
not  repair.  Prevention  is  the  better  plan.  Good 
hay,  with  a  few  ears  of  corn,  and  an  occasional 
warm  bran  mash,  will  keep  horses  in  condition,  but 
good,  daily  grooming  must  never  be  forgotten. 

The  Dairy. — Dairy  animals  are  worthy  of  the.best 
care.  A  good  cow  returns  her  value  every  year  in 
milk  and  butter,  and  in  some  localities  the  ma¬ 
nure  almost,  if  not  quite,  pays  for  her  feed. 
The  richer  the  feed,  the  better  the  manure.  At 
any  rate,  a  cow  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of 
our  farm  animals,  and  the  better  she  is,  the  more 
profitable.  Only  good  cows  should  be  kept ;  as  a 
barren  tree  would  be  rooted  out  of  an  orchard,  so 
should  a  poor  cow  be  discarded  from  the  dairy. 
Every  dairyman  or  farmer  may  improve  his  herd. 

Thoroughbred  Animals  are  not  for  the  working 
farmer ,  they  are  not  60  profitable  as  grades.  There 
are  thousands  of  grade  cows  which  will  surpass  an 
average  thoroughbred  in  yield  of  milk  and  butter. 
The  farmer’s  plan  is,  to  procure  and  keep,  or  use, 
the  best  bull  he  can  find,  raise  the  heifer  calves, 
and  select  the  best  of  these  to  breed  from  pure-bred 
males  again.  But  only  a  strictly  pure-bred  bull,  of 
the  best  kind,  and  from  an  excellent  cow,  should 
be  used  A  vast  improvement  must  be  made  in 
our  dairy  cows  before  the  most  profit  can  be  made 
from  them.  The  same  is  true  of  sheep  and  pigs. 

Sheep.—  Let  no  sheep  go  into  winter  quarters  in¬ 
fested  with  ticks.  If  no  other  method  is  possible, 
go  over  the  sheej^one  by  one,  on  a  warm  day,  and 
kill  every  tick  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  If  a  boy  is 
given  a  cent  a  dozen  for  all  the  ticks  he  can  find 
on  a  score  ol  sheep,  he  wW  earn  a  dollar  or  two  in 
a  day  from  almost  any  farmer’s  flock.  If  ticks  are 
killed,  the  trouble  and  expense  will  be  amply  repaid 
in  the  better  condition  of  the  lambs  by  and  by. 
Breeders  are  generally  more  careful  in  this  respect. 

Brood  Ewes  that  will  have  early  lambs,  are  better 
in  a  yard  and  shed  by  themselves,  as  they  need  a 
more  generous  feeding  than  those  coming  in  later. 
Rams  and  wethers  should  never  be  kept  with  ewes  ; 
they  are  rough-mannered,  and  butt  the  weaker  sheep 
too  much.  Sheep  are  better  off  if  kept  in  an  open 
yard  and  shed  than  if  penned  up  too  closely. 

Fattening  Sheep.— Sheep  that  are  being  fattened 
for  market  and  for  the  sake  of  manure,  need  to  be 


fed  with  great  regularity.  A  variation  of  half  an 
hour  in  their  foddering  time  makes  them  fretful 
and  uneasy,  and  this  causes  loss  of  flesh  and  fat. 
If  well  littered,  the  manure  may  be  left  to  collect 
in  the  shed  until  spring ;  the  solid  packing  of 
the  manure  will  prevent  undue  heating. 

Swine. — Swine  that  are  fattening  will  do  better 
with  soaked  corn  than  with  dry.  Corn  steeped  in 
water  for  12  hours  has  been  found  more  economical 
to  feed  than  when  ground  into  meal.  The  animals 
are  sooner  filled,  the  food  digests  better,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  feeding  is  finished  more  expedi¬ 
tiously,  and  feed— which  is  money — is  saved. 

Poultry. — Vermin  are  the  greatest  pest  to  fowls. 
They  are  worse  in  the  winter  than  at  other  times, 
because  the  fowls  are  confined  more  closely,  and 
have  not  opportunities  to  free  themselves.  Lice 
may  be  destroyed  by  whitewashing  the  house  and 
roosts  with  lime-wash  mixed  with  carbolic  acid. 
Fleas  may  be  destroyed  by  thoroughly  greasing 
the  roosts.  Clean  straw  should  be  supplied  to 
the  nests,  and  glass  nest-eggs  provided  for  early 
layers.  A  glass-covered  coop  will  be  useful  for  an 
early  sitting  hen  and  a  young  brood  of  chickens. 

Sundry  Matters. — A  pair  of  cards  and  a  brush 
should  be  in  every  cow  stable,  and  cleanliness 
should  be  carefully  observed.  A  thorough  carding 
and  brushing  will  not  only  increase  the  quantity  of 
the  milk,  but  will  add  to  its  purity . . .  .Young  calves 
should  be  freed  from  vermin  by  applying  a  mixture 
of  linseed-oil  and  kerosene  to  the  parts  infested. ... 
Water  troughs  should  be  emptied  and  turned  over 
at  night,  to  prevent  them  from  being  frozen  up. . .. 
Tools  will  be  safer  when  kept  in  a  selected  place 
than  when  lying  about.  Those  not  now  in  use  will 
be  much  improved  by  soaking  the  wood  with  crude 
petroleum,  and  covering  the  metal  parts  with  a 
coating  of  tallow  ;  or  what  is  better,  the  mixture  of 
lard  and  rosin  mentioned  last  month  on  p.  455 .... 
If  accounts  have  not  been  kept,  nor  any  daily  rec¬ 
ord  of  farm  work,  the  proper  books  should  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1880  a  commence¬ 
ment  made.  It  is  worth  the  trouble  to  know 
just  how  ©ne  stands  with  himself  and  the  world. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

This  month  completes  the  circle  of  the  year ;  we 
leave  off,  much  as  we  begun,  with  looking  for¬ 
ward.  Every  gardener,  as  well  as  every  farmer, 
works  with  full  faith  in  the  return  of  “  seed-time 
and  harvest.”  These  always  come,  but  if  their 
coming  is  somewhat  different  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  experience  of  previous  years  have  taught 
us  to  look  for,  we  call  it  a  remarkable  or  unusual 
season,  and  forgetting  that  the  great  promise  has 
never  yet  failed,  we  are  too  apt  to  grumble  if  it  is 
not  fulfilled  as  we  would  have  it.  The  autumn  has 
indeed  been  an  unusual,  but  thus  far  altogether 
a  favorable  one.  The  evils  of  the  departure  from 
the  average  season  are  mainly  possible,  and  may 
yet  be  averted,  while  the  benefits  have  been  nu¬ 
merous.  He  must  be  a  poor  gardener  who  has  not, 
In  the  sunny  days  of  October  and  a  part  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  greatly  lessened  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
at  the  opening  of  spring.  The  few  snow  flurries, 
and  the  reports  of  heavy  snows  at  the  north  and 
west,  remind  us  that  the  warm  weather,  and  with 
it  the  out-door  work,  is  now  (the  second  week  in 
November)  well-nigh  at  an  end,  and  no  doubt  this 
will  be  read  at  the  cheerful  fireside.  The  long- 
looked  for  opportunity  has  come.  We  have  prom¬ 
ised  that  we  would  look  up  this,  and  read  about 
that,  and  now  the  promise  to  do  these  “when  we 
had  time  ”  can  be  kept.  There  is  time  which  may 
be  made  most  precious  by  reading,  reflecting,  and 
planning.  There  is  scarcely  a  special  culture, 
whether  of  farm  or  garden  crops,  but  has  one  or 
more  treatises  devoted  to  it,  while  general  works, 
and  those  which  discuss  the  principles  which  un¬ 
derlie  all  culture,  are  many.  There  are  books  and 
books,  but  it  is  rare,  indeed,  that  at  the  present 
day  a  book  is  not  worth  all  it  costs,  if  not  in  direct 
teachings,  at  least  in  the  suggestions  it  imparts 
and  the  thoughts  it  awakens.  Books  giving  the 
thoughts  and  the  experiences  of  others  are  most 
useful  companions  ;  there  are  other  books  which 


should  be  made  our  companions — blank  books  in 
which  to  record  our  own  experiences,  especially 
those  which  may  be  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents. 
A  book  for  accounts  and  business  memoranda  is  of 
no  less  value  to  the  gardener  and  orchardist  than 
to  the  farmer,  as  the  details  are  far  more  numerous 
and  burden  the  mind.  If  such  a  book  has  not  here¬ 
tofore  been  kept,  make  a  beginning  at  ouce. 

Orchard  and  IVitrsery. 

Apples  are  a  short  crop ;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
important  for  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
them,  to  keep  them  properly.  The  cellars,  if 
separate  from  the  house,  should  be  of  a  tempera¬ 
ture  just  above  freezing,  and  need  not  be  ventila¬ 
ted.  Those  under  dwellings  must  be  so  construct¬ 
ed  that  the  gases  rising  from  the  ripening  fruit  may 
pass  away,  otherwise  they  will  rise  into  the  rooms 
above  and  endanger  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

Fences  and  Oates  should  be  kept  in  good  order ; 
and  there  is  no  better  time  for  making  gates  and 
posts,  etc.,  in  the  shop  than  during  the  winter. 

Cions  are  better  if  cut  before  they  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  hard  freezing.  Select  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  well  ripened  shoots,  and  tie  in  bundles, 
label,  and  pack  in  fresh  sawdust,  or  sand,  if  that 
can  not  be  had,  and  keep  in  the  cellar. 

Animals. — The  injury  done  by  mice,  rabbits,  etc., 
and  the  remedies,  are  fully  treated  under  “  Caring 
for  Young  Trees,”  page  508,  of  this  number. 

Manures. — The  application  of  manure  to  the 
orchard  is  too  often  neglected.  Use  well  rotted 
stable  manure.  It  may  be  drawn  on  at  any 
time  during  the  winter,  most  easily  when  the 
ground  is  frozen.  When  spread,  it  should  cover 
the  whole  ground,  and  not  be  heaped  just  about  the 
trunks  of  the  tree6,  where  there  are  no  small  roots. 

Pruning  of  small  branches  may  be  done  at  any 
time  when  the  weather  is  pleasant.  A  very  little 
time  spent  on  young  trees  will  bring  them  into 
good  shape  and  determine  their  future  form. 

Seeds  of  fruit  and  of  many  ornamental  trees,  are 
best  kept  in  damp  sand,  or  sandy  soil,  and  should 
be  in  a  place  so  cool  that  they  can  not  germinate. 

'File  Fruit  Garden, 

Mild  days  will  give  an  opportunity  to  finish  prun¬ 
ing  the  grape-vines,  currants,  etc.,  at  the  same  time 
savingany  wood  that  maybe  needed  for  propagation. 

Strawberries.— Cover  with  a  layer  of  straw,  marsh 
hay,  or  leaves,  just  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Baspberries. — Cover  the  tender  kinds  with  earth. 

If  the  weather  holds  open,  some  of  the  work 
mentioned  at  considerable  length  in  last  month’s 
Notes  may  be  done  now.  Read  the  Nov.  Notes. 

Kitchen  and  Market  Garden. 

Cold  Frames  need  daily  attention.  The  Lettuce, 
Cauliflower,  Cabbages,  etc.,  set  in  them  should  not 
grow  ,  the  great  danger  in  winter  is  in  having  the 
frames  too  warm.  They  are  cold  frames,  and  only 
on  the  coldest  days  are  the  sashes  to  be  kept  entire¬ 
ly  and  continuously  closed.  When  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  10°  the  sashes  should  be  raised  slightly, 
and  when  30°  the  frames  should  be  open. 

Celei-y  in  trenches  for  the  winter  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  freeze  bard,  though  a  moderate  freezing 
does  not  injure  it.  The  covering  material,  straw, 
hay,  or  leaves,  should  be  at  hand  to  put  on  when 
needed.  A  slight  covering  will  answer  until  cold 
weather  fairly  sets  in,  but  the  winter  covering 
should  be  about  a  foot  thick.  That  put  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  in  boxes,  as  described  last  month,  page  453,  is 
more  likely  to  suffer  from  heat  than  from  cold.  If 
the  temperature  is  too  high,  the  celery  will  start  to 
grow,  and  the  stalks  will  become  hollow.  Keep 
the  cellar  near  the  freezing  temperature. 

Cellars  containing  roots  must  be  kept  cool.  A 
thermometer  will  be  found  useful  in  a  cellar  where 
roots  or  fruit  are  kept.  In  either  case  the  nearer  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  to  84°  the  better.  Roots 
for  table  use,  if  kept  in  a  warm  cellar,  should  be 
covered  with  earth  or  sand  to  keep  from  wilting. 

Pirsnips. — A  portion  of  the  crop  may  be  left  in 
the  ground ;  freezing  makes  them  tender  and  im¬ 
proves  their  sweetness.  Dig  them  during  a  thaw. 
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Salsify  is  equally  hardy  with  parsnips,  and  re¬ 
quire  the  same  treatment.  Scorzonera  the  same. 

Horseradish  may  he  dug  before  the  ground 
freezes,  and  packed  in  sand  in  the  cellar.  Some 
put  a  heavy  covering  of  straw,  hay,  or  leaves  over 
the  bed,  so  that  it  may  be  dug  during  winter. 

Seeds. — Some  seeds,  like  the  parsnip,  are  not  good 
the  second  year,  and  should  not  be  kept  over.  All 
doubtful  seeds,  either  as  to  age,  name,  or  quality, 
should  be  thrown  out.  Good  seed  is  one  of  the 
essentials  to  success  in  the  garden,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  sort,  label,  select,  and  reject  if  necessary. 

Matters  and  Things.— So  long  as  the  ground  is 
open  and  not  too  wet  for  working,  put  in  the  plow 

or  spade — according  to  the  size  of  the  garden - 

To  keep  Squashes  and  Sweet  Potatoes  the  tempera¬ 
ture  should  not  be  far  below  60° ...  .In  stormy  days 
look  to  the  tools.  Often  a  little  “tinkering”  will 
make  an  old  tool  as  good  as  new.  See  that  all  are 
cleaned,  and  seed  sowers  in  working  order. . .  .Make 
up  a  stock  of  garden  conveniences,  markers,  dib¬ 
bles,  stakes,  and  whatever  else  may  be  needed .... 
Gather  leaves  while  the  snow  holds  off.  A  good 
gardener’s  pile  of  leaves  is  never  too  large.... If 
there  is  a  deposit  of  muck  at  hand,  or  within  con¬ 
venient  hauling  distance,  lay  in  a  stock,  as  de¬ 
scribed  under  “Farm  Work”  ;  it  is  quite  as  valua¬ 
ble  in  the  gardener’s  held  as  in  the  farmer’s.... 
Finally,  renew  your  subscription  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  and  induce  a  neighbor,  if  you  have 
one,  who  is  not  a  subscriber,  to  join  you. 


Flower  Garden  and  Fawn. 

Manure  applied  to  the  lawn  and. gardes,  should 
always  be  so  well  rotted,  that  there  will  be  no  risk 

of  its  containing  the  seeds  of  weeds . Shrubs 

that  are  but  half  hardy,  are  best  protected  by  stick¬ 
ing  up  evergreen  boughs  near  them,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary,  tying  them  in  place . Herbaceous  plants  of 

doubtful  hardiness,  may  have  a  good  covering  of 
leaves,  sprinkling  a  little  soil  upon  them,  to  hold 

them  in  place _ If  there  is  no  snow-plow,  make 

one.  Even  a  hand  snow-plow  is  a  great  help,  but 
where  there  are  long  stretches  to  be  cleared  a  horse- 
plow  is  a  great  saving  of  labor. ..  .Always  follow 
the  established  paths  with  the  plow,  and  if  there 
are  places  where  strangers  or  stupids  may  “  cut  a- 
cross  lots,”  put  up  fence  wires _ Snow  often  in¬ 

jures  evergreens  in  two  ways  :  it  lodges  in  the  tops 
and  freezes  there,  bringing  the  branches  out  of  shape 
by  its  weight ;  and  a  deep  snow  which  covers  their 
lower  branches,  may,  as  it  settles,  break  them — pre¬ 
vent  by  shaking  it  from  the  trees  while  it  is  still 
light,  and  by  shovelling  away  from  the  lower 
branches . . .  .See  article  on  Tree  Protection,  on  page 
508,  as  it  applies  to  many  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as 
fruit  trees.  Moveover,  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow,  do  not  forget  the  birds,  but  provide  both 
food  and  water,  as  they  often  perish  from  thirst. 

Greenhouse  and  Window'  Plants. 

Chrysanthemums  after  they  have  flowered,  should 
be  cut  down,  and  the  pots  put  in  the  cellar,  and 
have  a  rest,  being  left  without  water,  uuless  there 
is  danger  of  becoming  “killing  dry.” 

Hanging  Plants  are  more  apt  than  others  to  suffer 
from  dryness.  To  water  them  perfectly,  plunge  the 
basket  into  a  bucket  of  water,  and  let  the  earth  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  soaked  through.  Return  them  to 
their  places,  after  all  dripping  has  ceased. 

Bulbs  in  Pots  are  to  be  brought  out  of  the  cellar 
for  early  bloom,  when  the  plants  are  well  rooted. 

Ivies  are  among  the  most  attractive  of  room  plants, 
and  easy  to  manage.  It  will  improve  their  condition 
greatly,  to  go  over  them  once  a  week,  with  a  sponge 
or  soft  cloth,  and  wash  the  dust  from  the  leaves. 
The  operation  takes  much  less  time  than  one  would 
suppose,  and  it  allows  the  scale  insect,  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  Ivy,  to  be  seen  on  its  first  appearance 
and  removed  by  the  use  of  an  old  tooth-brush. 

The  Temperature  of  the  room  for  plants  to  do 
well,  should  range  between  70°  for  day  time,  and 
55°  for  night.  Rooms  are  kept  too  warm  for  both 
plants  and  human  inmates.  Provide  some  method 
of  evaporating  water  in  the  room,  to  moisten  the  air. 


Bust. — When  sweeping  is  being  done,  the  plants 
ought  to  be  covered  with  a  cloth  or  newspapers,  to 
keep  off  the  dust.  Otherwise  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  the  foliage  will  soon  be  lost.  The  spong¬ 
ing  of  the  smooth  and  thick-leaved  plants  (see 
under  Ivy),  will  add  to  their  health  and  beauty. 

Watering.— A  few  winters  ago,  a  Doctor  com¬ 
plained  to  us  that  his  plants  were  in  a  bad  way, 
they  not  only  did  not  grow,  but  by  dropping  their 
leaves,  were  actually  diminishing  in  size,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  “  watered  them  regularly  every 
day.”  At  his  request  we  went  to  see  the  plants; 
they  were  at  a  cool  window  in  his  office,  in  porce¬ 
lain,  and  other  glazed,  and  very  handsome  pots,  and 
the  earth  in  each,  was  in  the  state  of  mud.  Prob¬ 
ably  about  as  many  plants,  in  rooms,  are  killed  by 
excess  of  water,  as  by  the  lack  of  it.  Glazed  pots 
especially  should  be  so  drained,  that  all  excess  of 
water  will  pass  off,  and  the  potting  soil  should  be 
so  “  open,”  that  it  will  not  retain  water  to  excess. 
A  little  observation  will  show  when  a  plant  needs 
water,  and  it  should  be  given,  not  by  any  rule, 
but  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  plant. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  tire  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Nov.  13 th, 
1879,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Ih/e.  Harley.  Oats 
26d’s  this  m'tli484,000  10,170,000  4.116,000  557,000  1,193,000  1,212,000 

25  d’s  last  m'tli561,000  9,104,000  7,043,000  5S2.000  497,000  1,140,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 

26  d’s  this  m’h473,000  26,839,000  *  0,347,000*  395,000  673,000  1,796,000 
28 Cl’s  last  m’hGOl.OOO  21,156,000*10,265,000*  859,000  152,000  2,037,000 

*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery. 

!i.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1879.  .481,000  10,170,000  4,116,000  557,000  1,193,000  1,212,000 

27  days  1878.  .513,000  5,821,000  3,971,000  507,000  1,079,000  1,217,000 

Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 

26  days  1879.  .473,000  26,839,000  6,347,00)  395,000  673,000  1,796,000 

27  days  1818  .  521,000  6,413,000  4,812,000  531,000  826,000  1,473,600 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1,  to  Nov.  12. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush. 

’79.3,02S,516  55,735,601  29,248,000  3,637,488  147,867  511,000  303,128 

’78.2,144,798  47,458,833  24,019,000  3,730,574  1,518,417  3,538,000  358,122 
’77.1,105,200  10.662,600  19.082,250  1,632,300  803.250  157.000  190,800 
’76.1,517,090  20,121,369  14.215,477  816,474  39,392  460,481  470,830 

’75.1,412,-311  20,631,499  10,760,680  154,510  225  104,383  240,832 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

hush.  hush.  hush.  bush.  bush,  bush 

Nov.  10,  '79.. 7, 455, 616  2,610,961  283,505  333,654  720,711  180,810 

NOV.  11,  73.  .4,539,387  4,179,584  517,226  880,910  1,306,069  18,057 

5.  Tide-water  Receipts  at  Albany ,  from  opening  of  nav¬ 

igation  to  Nov.  1  : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats.  Malt. 
bbls.  hush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  hush. 
•79..  7.000  23,377,500  16,636,700  1,782,100  1,228,300  1,017,000  289,400 
’78.  9,500  23,209.100  22,109,100  1,569,400  1,860,300  4,325,600  433,800 
'77.. 14, 600  9,842,300  20,341,700  1.074,000  2,S53,700  3,510,500  554,500 
'76.. 27, 800  10,089,700  10,221.700  69S,800  1,878,700  2,615.200  634,500 

’75.. 97, 500  17,114,400  7,920,900  181,400  2,160,700  2,168,600  596,300 

Stocks,  Produce ’and  Merchandise  have  been  continued 
quite  brisk.— Stock  were  remarkably  so,  with  resulting 
and  decided  buoyancy,  despite  the  stringency  in  the 
Money  market,  which  had  been  adverse  to  the  specula¬ 
tive  interest,  yet  has  failed  to  check  the  upward  move¬ 
ment  in  values,  which  has  carried  quotations,  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  list,  to  the  highest  points  of  the  season,  leaving  off 
strong.  The  'great  railway  carriers  have  been  partly 
benefited  by  the  enormous  freight  traffic  of  the  Fall.  The 
Coal  producing  and  carrying  interests  have  been  very 
favorably  affected  by  the  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  Coal. 
In  the  Merchandise  markets,  the  volume  of  business  has 
been  again  liberal,  though  the  aggregate  falls  short  of  the 
result  of  the  extraordinary  animation,  so  characteristic  of 
the  preceding  month  or  two.  Prices  have  fluctuated  con¬ 
siderably,  —in  some  instances  widely, — but,  as  a  rule, 
stand  higher  now  than  at  the  date  of  our  last  review.  In 
the  line  of  Gtoceries,  Sugars  advanced  materially,  during 
the  month,  though  closing  weaker;  Coffees  and  Teas  un¬ 
settled.  Metals  attracted  less  attention;  Iron  and  Iron 
products  declined,  and  left  off  irregularly.  Hides  and 
Leather  have  shown  a  further  improvement,  on  active 
call  for  supplies.  Dry  Goods,  and  Hardware  have  bden 
purchased  quite  freely,  and  values  have  been  well  main¬ 
tained.  Ocean  freights  have  been  ruling  higher,  on  a 
free  movement,  but  closed  easier,  on  more  liberal  offer¬ 
ings  of  accommodation  for  early  use _  In  the  Produce 

Markets,  dealings  have  been  on  an  extensive  scale,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Breadstuff®,  Cotton,  and  Provisions, — on  Bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions,  largely  for  legitimate  trade  pur¬ 
poses,  in  the  home  cr  export  connection,—  but  to  an  im¬ 
portant  aggregate  also  on  speculative  account, — the  spe¬ 
culative  operations  in  Wheat  having  been  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  business  in  that  staple.  Prices  have  been 


very  variable.  Wheat  and  Flour  opeued  buoyantly,  but 
recently  have  been  declining, — Wheat  receding  5@10  cts. 
a  bushel,  under  a  pressure  to  realize,  (hough  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  close,  developing  anew  a  hardening  teudency, 
chiefly  under  speculative  manipulation.  The  supplies  of 
Wheat  have  been  accumulating  rapidly,  the  export  call — 
as  checked  in  part  by  the  disturbance,  in  values — having 
failed  to  reach  anything  like  the  proportions  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  offerings  in  the  several  home  markets,  and  the  latter 
foreign  advices  by  Cable  have  been  of  an  unfavorable 
tenor.  Barley  has  also  yielded  in  price,  on  very  free  of¬ 
ferings,  and  only  a  comparatively  moderate  inquiry.  Corn 
and  Oats  have  reacted  from  the  highest  figures  of  the 
month,  but  are  yet  quoted  above  the  closing  rates  given 
in  our  last.  Rye  is  also  dearer,  and  is  wanted,  though 
the  export  requirement  is  not  as  urgent  as  was  the  case 
a  short  time  since.  A  general  rise  ha3  occurred  in  Pro¬ 
visions.  which  have  been  quite  brisk.  Butter  has  bounced 
up  ft®  13  cts.  per  lb.,  on  very  moderate  offerings,  and  a 
good  demand;  best  makes  reported  as  unusually  scarce. 
Cheese  lias  been  also  quoted  higher,  with  a  fair  inquiry 
noted  for  the  better  qualities.  Eggs  have  been  quoted  up 
3@5  cts.  per  dozen,  and  have  been  meeting  a  pretty  ready 
sale,  iu  the  instances  of  prime  to  fancy  marks. . . .  Hops 
have  been  in  urgent  demand  for  home  use  and  shipment, 
and  prices  of  new  crop  show  a  further  rise  of  6@10  cts. 
per  lb.,  closing  buoyantly _  Seeds  have  been  on  the  ad¬ 

vance,  Clover  Seed  having  been  in  chief  request,  mainly 
on  speculative  account,  though  in  good  part  also  for  ship¬ 
ment,  chiefly  to  the  Continent _  Tobacco  has  been 

rather  more  sought  after  and  has  been  quoted  firmer. . . . 
A  very  free  movement  has  been  reported  in  Cotton,  most¬ 
ly  in  the  line  of  future  delivery  options,  at  higher  and 

hardening  rates _  Wool  has  been  in  reduced  supply, 

and  inquired  for,  quite  eagerly,  in  all  the  leading  markets, 
at  a  further  advance,  the  tendency  at  the  close  being  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favor  of  holders.  Manufacturers  here  been 
buying  freely. 

Current  Wholesale  Priors. 


Oct.  14.  Nov.  13. 


Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

45  10 

(3  6  25 

44  50 

®  5  75 

Super  to  Extra  South’ll. 

5  10 

@  7  75 

4  50 

®  7  50 

Extra  Genesee . 

5  75 

@  7  00 

5  50 

@  6  75 

Superfine  Western . 

5  10 

@  5  60 

4  50 

@  5  00 

••  Extra  Western . 

5  50 

@  9  00 

5  15 

@  8  50 

“  “  Minnesota... _ 

5  50 

<a  9  oo 

5  15 

@  8  50 

Buckwheat  Flouk,  18  100  tbs 

— 

®  - 

2  35 

@  2  75 

Buckwheat,  per  bush . 

— 

@  - 

60 

@  62 

Rye  Flour,  Superfine _ 

3  75 

(a)  4  50 

4  85 

@  5  65 

Corn-M  eat, . 

2  45 

@  3  25 

2  65 

@  3  40 

Corn-Flour,  per  bbl . 

— 

@  — 

4  00 

®  4  50 

Oat  Meal,  $1  libl . 

4  00 

@  6  50 

4  50 

@  6  50 

Wheat— All  kinds  ol  Wliite. 

1  25 

@  1  48 

1  21 

@  1  41 

••  Red  and  Amber . 

1  20 

@  1  40 

1  22 

lia  1  40 

Spring . 

1  15 

@  1  37 

1  07 

@  1  39 

Corn— Yellow . 

58 

®  65 

60 

@  67 

Wliite . 

58 

@  65 

60 

@  68 

Mixed . 

55 

®  57* 

57 

@  59 

Oats .  . . . 

37 

@  45 

40 

@  49 

Rye  . . - . 

85 

<3  88 

85 

@  90 

Ba  elky  . . 

80 

@  1  00 

70 

@  93 

Hay— Bale,  18  109  lbs  . 

45 

@  85 

35 

®  85 

Straw,  100  fts . 

30 

@  65 

30 

@  70 

Cotton— Middlings,  18  ft 

10M@  10% 

12*@  12* 

Hoes— Crop  of  1879,  10  ft . 

28 

@  37 

35 

@  47 

1878, 18  ft . 

7 

@  18 

7 

®  18 

••  olds,  $  ft . 

4 

<3  10 

4 

@  10 

Feathers— Live  Geese.  3ft  lb 

35 

@  47* 

35 

®  48 

Seed— Clover,  West.  &  St.fHft 

8<£ 

B*@  10 

••  Timothy.  19  bushel  ... 

2  15 

@  2  35 

2  60 

®  2  85 

••  Flax,  19  bushel . 

1  35 

@  1  37* 

1  50 

@  1  60 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  18  ft. 

2  K@  12 

3 

@  14 

•  •  Seed  Leaf,  IP  it,  . .  . . 

5 

@  40 

6 

@  35 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  19  ft 

22 

@  45 

25 

@  50 

••  Domestic,  pulled,  ft  . . 

22 

@  45 

24 

@  48 

California . 

15 

@  33 

16 

@  36 

Tallow,  V  ft 

5%@  0% 

7 

@  7  y. 

(  iil-Cake— 18  ion  . 

28  50 

@28  75 

30  50 

®  - 

Fork— Mess.  19  barrel  _ 

9  95 

@10  25 

10  90 

@11  25 

Extra  Prime,  19  barrel. 

8  50 

@  9  00 

K  25 

@  9  25 

Beef— Extra  mess . 

11  25 

@12  00 

11  00 

@11  50 

Laud,  in  tres.  &  bbls,  18  100  ft 

6  05 

@  6  85 

7  05 

®  7  20 

Butter— State,  K<  ft . 

12 

@  27 

18 

@  40 

•  •  Western. poor  to  fey.  ft. 

10 

@  27 

16 

@  40 

Cheese.  .  .  ..... 

5 

@  12 

4 

®  13* 

Eggs— Fresh,  19  dozen  . 

17 

@  19 

20 

®  24 

Poultry— Fowls,  18  ft . 

10 

@  13 

5 

@  11 

••  Chickens,  V  n> . 

10 

@  14 

5 

@  12 

••  Roosters,  $  ft . 

5 

@  7 

4 

@  5 

Turkeys— 18  ft . 

10 

@  13 

8 

@  10 

Geese,  18  pair .  .  . 

1  00 

@  1  50 

1  00 

@  1  50 

Ducks,  19  pair . 

40 

@  50 

40 

@  50 

•  ■  n> . 

10 

@  16 

10 

@  13 

Capons,  18  ft . 

18 

@  25 

16 

@  25 

Rabbits.  18  pair . 

— 

@  - 

25 

®  35 

Harks,  18  pair . 

1  —  J 

®  - 

30 

@  10 

Ducks,  Wild.  7*  pair . 

— 

®  - 

20 

@  2  09 

Quail,  18  dozen . 

— 

®  - 

2  25 

@  2  50 

Woodcock, 7)  pair . 

50 

@  60 

40 

@  50 

Partridge,  pair . 

50 

@  1  00 

50 

@  1  00 

Snipe,  per  doz . 

50 

@  1  50 

40 

@  2  00 

Pigeons,  18  doz . 

1  25 

®  2  01% 

1  25 

@  2  25 

Grouse,  18  pair . 

75 

@  1  00 

GO 

@  1  00 

Venison,  7)  ft . 

— 

©  - 

7 

®  16 

Apples,  58  barrel . 

75 

@  1  75 

1  50 

@  3  25 

Pears,  18  bbl . 

1  50 

@  5  50 

1  50 

@  4  75 

Quinces,  @  bbl . 

2  00 

@  5  00 

3  00 

@  6  50 

Grapes,  $  n> . 

3 

®  8 

2 

@  5 

Potatoes.  $  bbl . 

i  on 

©  1  25 

87 

@  1  75 

Sweet.  7*  bbl . 

1  00 

@  2  00 

1  25 

@  2  25 

Turnips  18  bid . 

75 

<31  1  00 

75 

@  1  00 

Tomatoes,  18  box . 

25 

@  40 

— 

@  - 

Beans— 111  bushel.. . . 

1  so 

@  1  75 

1  80 

@  2  10 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond.  bu 

70 

@  - 

— 

@  80 

new,  green,  18  bag.. 

1  25 

@  1  75 

1  75 

@  2  00 

Corn,  Green  18  100 . 

35 

@  1  00 

— 

®  - 

Lima  Beans,  18  bag . . 

1  00 

@  1  75 

— 

@  - 

String  Beans,  18  bag . 

60 

@  1  00 

— 

@  - 

Broom-corn . 

2  y,®  o  m 

■!*@  614 

Carrots,  3ft  100  bunches . 

1  00 

®  —  . 

7:) 

@  1  00 

Beets,  W  100  bunches . 

75 

@  1  25 

75 

@  1  00 

Cabbages— 13  100  . 

1  75 

@  4  00 

S  00 

@  4  50 

Cauliflower,  18  doz . 

50 

®  3  oo 

2  00 

@  G  0« 

Onions— 18  bbl . 

1  50 

@  2  50 

2  50 

@  3  50 

Cranberries,  per  bbl  . 

4  50 

®  6  50 

4  50 

@  7  25 

Squash,  18  bbl . . . 

50 

@  75 

50 

@  1  50 

Celery,  ner  dozen  bunches. 

— 

®  - 

1  00 

@  1  25 

Pumpkins,  18  100  . 

2  00 

@  5  00 

i  00 

@  C  00 

1879.] 
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IS'evr  ¥urk  Bjivc-^ioclt  llarkcls. 

RECEIPTS. 

week  ending  Reeves.  Cows.  Cnlves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Oct  13 . 13,438  190  2,984  36,200  33,415 

Oct.  20 . 10,219  261  3,749  31,389  43,323 

Oct.  27 .  ...13,727  354  8,612  42,917  46,691 

Nov.  3  11,233  227  2,839  45,963  47,518 

Nov.  10 . 11,966  333  3,074  34,944  48.296 

Total  for  5  H’cels.  63,6S3  1,371  16.258  191,413  221,243 

Ao.for  prevA  lFeeA:s47,8S8  906  15.S36  132,107  131,567 

Beeves.  Cotvs.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Averaqe  pen  Week . 12,736  272  3,251  30,413  44,248 

do.  do.  last  Month  ..11,972  *226  4,209  33,027  32,892 

do.  do.  prev's  J/orA.14,839  216  4,317  35,382  24,413 

Prices  fov  beeves  the  post,  live  weeks  were  as  follows: 
week  ending  Range.  Larger  Sales.  Aver. 

Oct.  13.... .  6!4@1014C.  7)4®  9)4c.  8XC. 

0Ct.  20 .  7  @10  c.  7  @10150.  9  c. 

Oct,  27 .  5M@10Mc.  8  @  914c.  9  c. 

•  Nov.  3 .  6&@1054c.  8  ©  9Mc.  8j!Cc, 

Nov.  .10 .  6  @10  c.  714®  9  c.  SMC. 


Beeves.— The  market  opened  weak,  and  at  lower 
prices,  but  with  favorable  weather  and  smaller  receipts, 
a  sharp  rally  occurred  which  carried  prices  up  4-c.  per  lb. 
Increased  supplies  finally  broke  the  market,  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  was  partially  lost.  The  receipts  in  the  first  week 
of  November  were  larger  than  ever  known  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  week.  The  shipping  trade  has  been  active,  and 
4,000  quarters  of  beef  per  week  has  been  about  the  aver¬ 
age  business.  At  the  close,  considerably  lower  prices 
prevailed,  and  the  market  became  worse  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  known.  Many  cattle  were  left  unsold.  Colorados 
sold  for  6i@7c.  per  lb.  :  fair  native  steers  at  8J®9Jc.,  and 
good  to  prime  at  9J@10c.  per  ib _ Cows.— The  de¬ 

mand  for  cows  has  been  brisk,  and  prices  advanced  $5@ 
$10  per  head  early  in  the  month,  good  cows  selling  read¬ 
ily  for  $60.  The  gain  was  lost  tinder  large  receipts,  and 
a  lessened  business,  and  prices  fell  oft'  to  former  figures. 
An  extra  good  cow  will  still  bring  $60,  and  poor  ones  go 

from  $26  to  $35  per  head Calves.— A  good  demand 

has  existed  for  veals,  and  better  prices  were  made  early 
in  the  month.  The  trade,  however,  became  quiet,  and 
Closed  with  a  downward  tendency  as  to  prices.  Grassers 
sold  for  l}@2c.  HP  lb.  ;  fed  calves  at  2J@3Je.  per  lb.,  and 

common  to  choice  veals  at  4@7^c.  per  lb.,  live  weight _ 

Slteep.— The  supply  has  been  larger  than  «rver  before 
known,  and  a  dull  business,  with  lower  prices,  failed  to 
clear  the  market  of  stock.  Lambs  have  come  forward 
of  good  quality,  and  prices  have  been  sustained  for 
these.  Closing  prices  were  lower,  and  ruled  from  3@ 
5Jc.  Ib.  for  common  to  good  sheep  ;  400  prime  Penn¬ 
sylvania  sheep  brought  the  latter  price.  Lambs  sold 

well  at4i@6Jc.  HP  lb Swine.— The  business  in  live 

hogs  has  been  firm,  with  advancing  prices.  Sales  were 
made  at  the  close  at  3J@4Jc.  HP  lb.,  with  a  tendency  of 
prices  downwards. 


Horse  market.— A  good  demand  has  existed  for 
common  to  good  work  horses  worth  from  $100  to  $225 
per  head.  The  foreign  shipping  business  has  been  so 
active  that  every  available  horse  has  been  at  work,  and 
truck  horses  have  been  in  demand.  Large,  heavy  draft 
horses  have  also  been  in  request,  and  $300  has  been 
readily  paid  for  them.  Fancy  carriage  horses  are  in¬ 
quired  for,  hut  the  difficulty  of  selling  American  horses 
in  Europe  at  present  prices,  restricts  actual  business.  A 
slight  reduction  in  the  prices  asked  would  doubtless 
make  business  more  active. 


Prices  of  Feed 

Bran,  per  ton . 

Middlings,  per  ton . 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton . 

Linseed-oil-cake,  per  ton . 

Cotton-seed-meal,  per  ton . 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  Ib . 


$16.00®$18.00 
.  19.00®  20.00 
.  21.00®  23.00 
.  35.00@  40.00 
.  26.00®  — 
2@  3 


Prices  of  Fertilizers. 


Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  @9>4C. 

Snlphate  of  Potasli  (potasli  44  per  cent)  per  lb _  3)4@4  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  27)4  per  cent)  per  lb..  D4@13fc. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potasli  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton.$15.(i0@18.00 

Mnriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  2  @2Xc. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  .  i%®r<  c. 

Snlphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  lb .  4c.@4)4c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent)  per  ton . $40.00@45.00 

No.  l.Pernv.  GuanolO  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  19  ton ..$56.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  19  ton,  cargo  K  56.00 

do.  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.00  p.  c. .  65.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  V  ton . . . 45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,. .  .55.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1,000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils)  per  1,000  lbs . 25.00 

dn  fin.  “A”  Rrand.  fwhn;it.5  39  1  flflft  Ihs  90  00 
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do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton . 42.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure .  do.  35.00 

Stockbridgc  Rye  Manure,  per  ton  45.00 

"  Wheat  do  do  45.00 

“  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton .  33.00 

Bangh’s  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  ton..  45.00 

Walton,  Wliann  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate _  40.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  perton .  7.50 


The  North  Carolina  Exhibition  will  open 
on  the  3rd  inst.  and  close  on  the  13th.  Though  called  an 
"Industrial  Exhibition”  it  will  include  the  produce  of  the 
farm  and  poultry,  hut  we  do  not  think  cattle  and  horses 
are  included.  If  the  managers  of  such  exhibitions  wonld 
send  their  announcements  in  season  we  could  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  at  a  time  when  it  wonld  be  of  more  service. 


And  Mow  for  the 


|  Holiday  Presents 

j  IN  EARNEST,  j 

The  Holidays  are  close  at  hand.  “What 
shall  I  give  to  make  this  or  that  friend 
Merry  at  Christinas  and  Happy  at  New 
Years,”  is  already  in  every  mind  be¬ 
neath  which  beats  a  good  heart. 

We  had  this  Season  prominently  in 
view,  when  gathering  and  describing  that 
grand  assortment  of  Premium  Articles, 
the  list  of  which  every  reader  has  received 
ere  this.  (If  not  send  for  it  at  once. )  It 
is  the  most  valuable  collection  of  such 
articles  ever  offered  by  any  Journal  in  the 
world — we  meant  it  should  be  so.  There 
are  useful  and  most  desirable  things,  for 
all  circumstances  and  at  all  prices,  from 
50  cents  up  to  $150  and  more. 

And  many  thousands  of  our  Readers 
can  get  some  of  them,  without  cash  out¬ 
lay,  by  simply  gathering  a  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  old  and  new,  for  this  Journal. 

Not  a  few  every  year  pay  for  a  larger  or  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  subscriptions  and  send  them  to  as  many  different 
individuals,  as  Holiday  presents— keeping  the  premium 
given,  or  even  giving  that  as  a  present. 

(Those  who  can  not  possibly  spare  a 
moment’s  time  to  gather  even  a  few  sub¬ 
scribers,  can  purchase  any  one  or  more 
of  the  premium  articles  at  the  prices  giv¬ 
en  with  each,  and  with  confidence  of 
getting  good  articles  at  reasonable  prices. ) 

Those  who  want  genuine  Gold  and 
Silver  articles,  will  find  an  assortment 
worth  from  $2.50  to  $17,  in  Nos.  1  to  16. 

The  Choice  Books  offered,  of  many 
kinds,  range  all  the  way  from  50  cents 
up  to  sets  costing  $48.  There  are  847 
volumes  catalogued  on  4  pages. 

The  Family  Bible  (No.  19)  is  a  most 
beautiful,  valuable,  and  appropriate 
gift,  or  a  home  treasure. 

The  Compound  Microscope  (No.  20) 
will  instruct  and  delight  every  one,  and 
disappoint  no  one.  Then  there  are  the 
most  useful  Barometers,  and  many  other 
most  desirable  articles,  in  Numbers  21 
to  34 — including  the  best  Telescope  for 
its  price  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

Then  the  Multiim  in  Parvo  Knife 
(No.  35);  nothing  could  be  more  useful. 
Other  Pocket  Knives  in  Nos.  36  to  49. 

The  Big  Dictionary,  and  the  Pocket 

one  (Nos.  51  and  53),  are  indispensable 
where  not  already  possessed.  The  Large 
Volumes  (No.  54)  are  of  great  value. 

The  Good  Watches  (Nos.  60-63)  can¬ 
not  be  excelled  in  value  at  the  prices 


named.  The  National  Organ  (No.  68) 
will  be  a  valued  treasure  in  any  Home, 
or  School,  or  Church,  where  good  music 
is  desired,  and  not  yet  supplied. 

The  Clothes- Wringer  (75),  the  Suits 
of  Clothing  (76-78),  the  Wire  Bed  Mat¬ 
tress  (79),  and  the  best  of  Lamps  (80), 
are  Al,  and  indispensable  almost.  The 
Cane-Gun  (81)  speaks  for  itself.  The 
good  Pumps  (83-85),  many  need. 

The  Trustworthy  Silver-Plated  Arti¬ 
cles  (Nos.  92  to  115)  can  be  chosen  as 
Premiums  (or  purchased)  with  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  getting  durable  articles,  and 
just  what  they  are  described  to  be. 

The  India-Rubber  Articles  (176  to 
184)  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated.  The 
Milk-Pail  (185)  ought  to  be  owned  and 
used  by  every  owner  of  a  cow. 

But  space  fails  us,  for  referring  in  de¬ 
tail  to  the  354  Good  Things  described  in 
the  Premium  List,  which  all  should  now 
read  over,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Holiday  Month.  This  is  eminently  the 
Children’s  Month  ;  there  is  not  a  Child 
in  country,  village,  or  city  that  will  not 
be  delighted  with  the  articles  described 
in  Premiums  No.  218  to  No.  287. 

Finally,  gather  up  the  Premium  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  1880,  and  send  them  along 
for  the  articles  desired,  and  |3iP'IVotc 
especially  the  following  item  : 

VERY  IMPORTANT — Holiday  Presents. 

— Many  of  onr  readers  have  already  written  that  they 
expect  to  get  their  holiday  presents  from  the  things  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  Premium  List— some  by  purchase — more 
as  premiums  for  subscriptions.  The  Important 
Hint  we  wish  to  give  is,  that  owing  to  the  activity  of 
business  and  the  increased  demand  for  goods  general¬ 
ly,  there  is  already  a  great  pressure  and  scarce  supply 
of  many  things  most  wanted— and  those  who  wait  until 
the  last  days  before  Christmas  or  New  Years  may  be  un¬ 
avoidably  disappointed.  While  all  can  have  as  much 
time  as  they  wish,  even  up  to  next  June,  to'  complete 
their  lists,  it  is  better  for  all  who  know  what  they  are 
likely  to  want  at  or  before  the  Holidays  to  notify  ns  at 
once,  so  that  the  articles  may  be  ordered  immediately 
and  be  on  hand.  N.  15.—' Those  who  desire  to  do  so,  can 
send  in  at  once  the  price  of  the  premium  article  or  arti¬ 
cles  and  have  them  forwarded,  and  deduct  the  amount 
thus  sent  from  the  final  remittances  for  the  subscriptions. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. — Since  our  regular 
Premium  List  was  published,  we  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments,  whereby  we  can  offer  the  following  desirable 
premiums  for  subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist ; 

No.  355.— Eighty  Acres  of  Choice 
Farming  Land  in  Osceola  County,  Iowa.  This 
land  is  located  two  miles  from  the  border  line  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  five  miles  from  Bigelow,  Minnesota,  which 
is  a  station  on  the  main  line  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux 
City  railroad.  The  land  is  undulating  prairie,  the  soil 
being  deep  rich  loam.  It  is  unencumbered,  and  all  taxes 
are  paid  to  date.  Wo  will  present  this  eighty  acres  of 
land  to  the  individual  who  sends  us  600  New  Subscribers, 
at  $1.50  each,  or  we  will  sell  the  land  for  $600  cash. 

No.  356.— Eighty  Acres  of  Fine  Land 
for  Farming,  in  Platte  County,  Nebraska.  This 
land  is  located  not  far  from  the  prosperous  City  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  in  close  proximity  to  a  new  rail  road,  which  is 
now  being  built,  north  from  the  Union  Pacific  railroad 
at  Jackson.  Shell  Creek,  with  numerous  mills,  also  runs 
close  to  the  land.  We  will  present  this  farm  of  eighty 
acres,  to  the  individual  who  sends  us  four  hundred  Sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1  50  each,  or  we  will  sell  the  same  for  $400. 
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An  Earnest  Request. 

New  Mailing  Books  are  opened  for  1880.  To  get  sub¬ 
scribers  names  and  tbe  proper  address  from  letters,  pass 
them  through  the  entry  books,  and  thence  to  the  proper 
place  nnder  tftie  right  one  of  the  forty-five  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  Post  Offices,  requires  much  care  and  the  work  of 
our  most  expert  and  experienced  clerks.  We  would  be 
glad  to  have  this  work  in  progress  from  theyfrsf  day  of 
December,  and  not  “  all  in  a  heap,”  about  the  close  of 
the  year.  We  therefore  earnestly  request  every  sub¬ 
scriber  who  can,  to  send  in  his  renewal  for  1880  on  receipt 
of  this  number.  It  will  take  no  more  time  now  than  later 
oh,  and  will  greatly  help  us.  A  ready  prepared  subscrip¬ 
tion  form  is  given  on  page  530,  to  be  cut  oft',  and  inclosed 
in  place  of  a  letter. 

The  Unprecedented  Opportunity  to  obtain 
first-class  Books,  not  only  those  pertaining  to  Rural  Life, 
but  the  best  Standard  works  in  all  departments  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  should  not  be  neglected,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  soon 
occur  again.  Printing  or  book  paper  was  never  before  so 
low,  as  during  the  past  summer,  and  it  will  advance  in 
price,  with  every  tiling  else.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
tow  rates,  the  Publishers  of  this  Journal  made  arrange¬ 
ments  and  contracts,  enabling  them  to  offer  to  our  lead¬ 
ers  a  choice  from  847  most  desirabls  works  on  extra¬ 
ordinary  terms,  as  stated  in  the  Premium  List.  Any  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  from  ten  to  a  hundred  or  more,  can  unite, 
and  by  collecting  $1.50  each,  secure  not  only  a  copy  of 
this  Journal  for  a  year  for  each  member,  but  also  as  many 
dollars'  worth  of  books,  as  there  are  persons  in  the  club ,  and 
those  books  can  be  kept  as  a  Library  for  the  common  use 
of  all.  Thus  30  or  50  persons  uniting  can  secure  $30  or 
$50  worth  of  books,  which  all  can  have  the  use  of— -oue 
of  the  members  acting  as  Librarian  or  Keeper.  Many 
such  Libraries  are  already  made  up.  Farmers’  Clubs, 
Granges,  etc.,  should  not  let  this  opportunity  pass,  to 
secure  a  good  Circulating  Library.  Many  individuals  are 
collecting  such  clubs  without  the  aid  of  others,  and 
securing  the  books  for  their  own  use. 

It  Does  Day,  Always,  to  read  about  what 
others  do,  and  say,  and  think,  in  the  same  line  of  work 
or  business.  If  one  docs  not  find  direct  information 
specially  applicable  to  his  own  work,  yet  the  thoughts 
and  methods  of  others  incite  new  thoughts  and  plans 
in  the  reader’s  own  mind,  that  lead  to  profitable  results. 
The  reading,  thinking  man,  makes  bis  head  help  his 
hands.  Brains  tell  everywhere,  and  in  nothing  more 
than  in  farming,  gardening,  and  housekeeping.  And 
the  fewer  brains  one  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  the  more 
anxious  should  he  be  to  get  all  the  facts  and  suggestions 
he  can  from  other  people’s  thinking  and  experience. 

It  mi  over  the  INDEX,  herewith,  and  then  say 
if  yon  would  be  without  the  information  and  the  new 
thoughts  suggested  by  these  thousands  of  items,  the 
many  hundreds  of  engravings,  etc.,  for  the  small  sum  it 
has  cost.  The  next  volume  will  at  least  be  equally  val¬ 
uable  ;  we  mean  to  make  it  much  more  valuable.  If 
our  friends  are  satisfied,  will  they  suggest  to  others  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  the  advantages  of  join 
ing  the  company  of  readers  for  1880. 

Further  Interesting  and  Important  Fig¬ 
ures  will  be  found  in  our  market  reports.  From*  the 
Port  of  New  York  alone,  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Jan. 

1  to  Nov.  12  reached  the  enormous  and  unprecedented 
amount,  of  55,735,601  bushels  and  an  equivalent  in  flour 
of  about  15  million  more  bushels,  or  a  total  of  over  70 
million  bushels.  During  the  same  time,  nearly  30,001,000 
bushels  of  Corn,  and  3,637,483  bushels  of  Rye  w'ent  out 
to  foreign  lands— over  a  hundred  million  bushels  of  grain 
from  one  port.  Much  more  will  continue  to  go,  and 
more  would  have  already  gone,  had  not  speculation  run 
prices  unwarrantably  high.  At  fair,  remunerative  rates, 
all  we  can  spare— and  that  is  a  good  deal  yet— will  be 
taken  by  Europe ;  too  high  prices  will  check  foreign 
consumption,  and  very  materially  diminish  the  demand. 
In  return  for  these  exports,  gold  still  pours  in  upon  us 
from  abroad,  and  enters  into  all  channels  of  trade,  pro¬ 
moting  the  general  prosperity  of  all  classes. 


A  National  Agricultural  Society. 

That  the  State  Agricultural  Societies,  as  a  whole,  have 
benefited  the  agriculture  of  the  different  States,  there 
is  no  doubt.  That  a  Society  which  should  be  to  the 
whole  country  what  the  State  Society  is  to  its  State, 
would  be  desirable,  has  occurred  to  and  occupied  the 
minds  of  many,  is  shown  by  at  least  two  attempts  to  form 
such  an  Association.  A  National  Society,  which  started 
out  with  whatever  of  prestige  eminent  names  could  give, 
had  its  apparently  successful  career  suddenly  terminated 
by  the  war.  Later,  there  has  been  the  National  Agricul¬ 
tural  Congress,  which  was  never  very  strong  in  members, 
and  has  at  each  successive  meeting  so  diminished  in  at¬ 
tendance  that  it  can  hardly  survive  another  year.  One 
need  not  look  for  the  cause  of  the  want  of  success  of  this 
Congress  beyond  the  fact  that  it  came  into  existence 
at  the  call  of  the  superfluous  Department  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  reign  of  Commissioner  Watts,  and  its  first 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Department  building.  It  was 
thus  blighted  at  its  birth,  and  though  its  subsequent 
meetings  have  been  held  elsewhere,  it  has  never  been 
able  to  free  itself  from  the  untoward  influence. 

Another  attempt  to  form  a  National  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety  has  been  made— or  rather,  we  should  say,  is  about  to  be 
made.  Some  persons  interested  in  agriculture  called  a 
meeting,  which  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Farmers’ 
Club  of  the  American  Institute  a  few  weeks  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  Society.  The  meeting  was  quite 
well  attended,  but  it  did  little  beyond  appointing  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  forming  a  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  to  call  a  subsequent  meeting  for  its  permanent 
organization,  which  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  10th  of 
this  month.  As  some  of  those  who  have  the  matter  in 
hand  are  very  much  in  earnest,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  third  attempt  will  be  made  to  form  a  National  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society.  If  there  is  a  field  for  such  a  Society— 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  there  is,  if  the  Society  is 
equal  to  it— the  present  is  a  most  favorable  time  for 
starting  it.  The  public  feeling  is  right  for  new  enter¬ 
prises,  and  buoyant  with  the  successes  of  the  year.  That 
a  Society  will  be  formed  we  have  little  doubt.  What 
i kind  of  a  Society  it  shall  be,  we  shall  know  after  the 
meeting  has  been  held.  We  hope  that  it  may  be  one 
that  shall  be  of  use  to  our  agriculture  as  a  whole,  and 
thus  a  benefit  to  every  farmer,  rather  than  one  that  shall 
be  an  organized  failure  from  the  start.  As  the  Society 
is  as  yet  in  the  future,  we  may  not  be  charged  with  offer¬ 
ing  it  unsolicited  advice,  but  may,  with  propriety,  say  a 
word  to  the  individuals  who  will  meet  to  form  the  Society, 
as  to  what  we  regard  as  essential  to  its  success :  Cut  free 
from  and  avoid  the  Farmers’  Club,  and  every  other  body  or 
society  at  present  in  existence.  In  saying  this,  we  have 
no  reference  to  the  character  of  the  Club,  which,  we  are 
told,  is  wonderfully  improved,  but  because  the  prelim¬ 
inary  meeting  was  held  at  its  room— and  we  should  say 
the  same  of  any  other  club  or  association.  In  such  mat¬ 
ters,  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  a  Society  which 
starts  under  the  wing  or  patronage  of  another  can  no 
more  flourish  than  can  most  plants  when  set  in  the  shade 
and  drip  of  trees.  If  the  Society  is  started  in  the  room 
of  the  Farmers’  Club,  with  the  men  who  have  been 
prominent  in  the  Club,  conspicuous  in  its  organization, 
the  public  will  never  learn  to  separate  the  two,  and  the 
Society  will  be  regarded  as  merely  an  enlarged  Farmers’ 
Club,  whatever  the  name  by  which  it  may  call  itself  It 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  future  of  the  Society  that 
it  assume  at  the  very  outset  a  distinct  and  independent 
existence.  A  second  point  is,  keep  all  axe-grinders  to 
the  rear.  While  we  admit  that  a  maker  of  a  mowing  or 
other  machine,  or  of  a  fertilizer,  or  other  thing  largely 
used  by  farmers,  may  be  disinterested  in  his  love 
for  agriculture,  and  ardently  desirous  for  its  advance¬ 
ment,  yet  the  public  will  not  believe  that  such  per¬ 
sons  can  be  disinterested,  and  the  success  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  demands  that  men  of  this  kind  take  a  back  seat. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  those  who  have  a  com¬ 
mercial  interest  in  agriculture,  those  who  will  put 
themselves  forward,  and  be  active  in  the  Society  as  a 
means  of  advertising.  All  such  must  be  sent  to  the  rear 
in  the  organization.  We  hope  that  a  Society  may  be 
organized  which  shall  enlist  the  active  aid  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers  in  every  State,  and  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  farmers  themselves  if  this  is  not  so,  as  the 
call  for  the  meeting  is  full  and  general,  and  paias  have 
been  taken  to  have  it  reach  every  State.  We  hope  that 
the  meeting  may  result  in  the  formation  of  a  Society 
with  which  we  may  be  in  hearty  sympathy,  and  one 
which  shall  at  once  commend  itself  to  the  respect  of 
the  agriculturists  of  every  part  of  the  broad  land. 

Hnmbugs-inilions  of  Dollars  Saved.— 

There  is  no  question  that  the  persistent  exposures  of 
humbugs  and  swindling  schemes,  and  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  kept  up  constantly  for  a  score  of  years  in  this 
Journal,  have  saved  to  its  readers  and  the  country  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate.  Our  own  correspon¬ 
dence  has  plainly  shown  that  the  saving  among  our  read¬ 
ers  alone  has  been  far  greater  than  the  entire  sum  paid  in 


subscriptions  since  the  paper  came  into  existence.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  among  the  multitude  of  libel  suits  be¬ 
gun  against  us,  not  one  has  been  even  partially  successful, 
but  in  every  case ,  where  the  suit  has  not  been  gladly  drop¬ 
ped  or  withdrawn,  we  have  received  the  strong  commenda¬ 
tion  of  judges  and  juries  in  the  final  verdict.  We  shall  not 
slacken  our  efforts  in  this  direction.  If  a  copy  of  this 
Journal  could  be  placed  in  every  family,  the  swindling 
fraternity  would  have  to  go  into  honest  pursuits,  or  starve. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


The  German  Edition. — All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Read  the  Advertising;  Columns. — 

Letters  are  daily  received  by  the  editors,  asking  where 
pigs,  fowls,  seeds,  fertilizers,  machinery,  etc.,  can  be 
procured.  We  consider  all  the  information  of  this  kind 
that  is  given  in  the  advertising  pages  sufficient,  if  those 
needing  anything  will  only  look  there  ;  and  can  not  find 
room  to  repeat  what  is  already  plainly  told  elsewhere, 
Every  page  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  including  the 
covers,  is  interesting  reading,  and  should  all  be  carefully 
examined  every  month.  In  addition  to  looking  after  what 
one  may  want,  the  reading  of  what  others  have  to  say,  in 
offering  their  wares,  etc.,  starts  up  some  new  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader. — When  writing  to  any  advertiser,  al¬ 
ways  tell  him  in  what  paper  his  advertisement  was  seen 

No  Parting  Words.— Though  closing  the  voi 
ume,  we  offer  no  valedictory.  Our  work  goes  right  on 
from  month  to  month,  and  year  to  year,  and  we  coufi 
dently  hope  that  every  present  reader  will  “  walk  and 
talk  ’’  with  us  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  Our  own 
plans  and  purposes  for  the  coming  Volume  are  large,  and 
we  know  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  continued  patronage 
of  all  our  past  readers  and  of  many  new  ones  who  have 
already  come  in  thousands. 

This  Number  will  be  sent  Free  to  all  next 

subscribers  for  1880,  coming  to  baud  pribr  to  Dec.  6tn. 

A  Specimen  Number  will  be  sent  to  any  addfess 
supplied  by  our  readers.  Of  course  they  will  only  make 
this  request  in  cases  where  such  specimens  will  be  likely 
to  he  useful. 

For  the  Whole  Country*— -This  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  and  the  Editors  aim  to  make  it  useful 
to  every  part  of  the  country,  tothe  entire  American  Coa 
tinent.  A  recent  very  large  increase  of  readers  at  the 
West  and  South,  where  the  circulation  has  always  been 
liberal,  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  this  Journal 
is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  sections.  The  principles  of 
soil  culture,  feeding,  etc.,  are  the  same  everywhere  Prof 
itable  Farm  work  is  being  more  and  more  subject  to 
mechanical,  labor-saving  and  labor-helping  appliances 
No  other  Journal  so  abouuds  in  engravings  and  descrip 
tionsof  such  appliances,  and  the  American  Agriculturist 
fills  a  place  occupied  by  no  other,  however  many  oca! 
journals  are  taken — the  more  the  better. 

A  Fetter  Heady  Written  for  You  —It  is 
often  a  bother  to  hunt  up  paper  and  fill  it  out  in  proper 
form.  On  page  530  will  be  found  a  Subscription  Form 
prepared  to  be  cut  off  without  injury  to  the  paper,  and 
used  as  a  letter  after  filling  in  the  Blanks.  When  more 
than  ton  names  are  to  be  sent,  an  additional  sheet  can 
be  added  at  the  bottom.  Let  all  matters  for  tbe 

Editors  be  on  a  separate  paper,  having  also  on  it  the 
date  and  your  name  and  address. 

Over  25,000  men,  Women,  and  Children 

have  enjoyed  the  use  of  valuable  articles  obtained  free 
from  this  Office,  in  return  for  their  kind  influence  in 
making  tiie  American  Agriculturist  known  to  others  and 
collecting  and  forwarding  subscriptions— and  they  have 
doubtless  thus  benefited  those  invited  to  become  readers. 
The  Header  of  this  can,  without  much  trouble,  be  one  of 
the  many  thousand  who  will  receive  these  premium  arti¬ 
cles  the  present  month  and  during  the  coming  winter. 
We  invite  every  one  to  try  it.  If  the  premium  list  has 
been  lost  or  mislaid,  sand  a  Postal  request  for  another 
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Chrysanthemum  Culture. — The  extent  to 
■which  specialities  in  floriculture  are  encouraged  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  exhibitions  an¬ 
nounced  to  be  held  this  autumn,  by  no  less  than  26  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Societies!  besides  special  shows  of  this  flower 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

A  Prize  Jersey  Cow.— “  B.  J.  F.,”  "Wallingford, 
Conn.,  states  that  Edward  Mafley,  of  New  Haven,  was 
awarded  a  $10  silver  cup,  as  a  premium  at  an  agricultural 
fair,  (locality  not  given,)  for  his  Jersey  cow  “Minney.” 
This  cow  has  given  8,686  lbs.  of  milk,  from  April  1st,  to 
September  30,  an  average  of  over  37  lbs.,  (17  quarts)  daily, 
for  183  days.  He  hopes  for  a  record  of  16,000  lbs.  of  milk 
in  12  months.  This  cow  has  averaged  15  lbs.  of  butter 
weekly,  on  grass  and  bran  feed,  (quantity  not  given). 

Leaves  in  an  Ice  Pond. — “  D.  G.  C.,’’  P.  G.  Co., 
Md.  Water  in  freezing,  becomes  purified  to  some  extent; 
for  instance,  the  ice  from  salt  water  is  nearly  or  quite 
fresh,  and  suspended  or  dissolved  matters  maybe  precip¬ 
itated  during  the  process  of  congelation.  Leaves,  or  such 
matters,  will  not  prevent  the  formation  of  ice  in  a  pond, 
and  unless  the  ice  is  mixed  with  drinking  water,  which 
is  unnecessary,  no  damage  will  occur  to  the  ice.  The 
common  method  of  using  ice  is  not  healthful;  the  ice 
should  be  used  for  cooling  the  water,  as  for  cooling  milk, 
etc.,  by  placing  it  in  a  separate  vessel,  within,  or  around 
the  drinking  water,  and  not  dissolved  in  it. 

Another  “Surprise”  Apple.— The  little, 
pale,  waxy,  yellow  apple,  which,  when  cut,  justifies  its 
title,  by  the  “  surprise  ”  its  dark  red  flesh  is  sure  to  cause, 
With  those  who  have  not  before  seen  it,  is  now  surpassed, 
in  size  at  least,  if  in  no  other  quality.  The  “Pacific 
Rural  Press,"  describes  “  Mattison’s  Seedling,”'  raised 
by  Mr.  A.  Mattison,  of  Nevada  Co.  This  is  a  good  sized 
apple,  “  tending  towards  large,”  yellowish  green  without, 
and  “as  thoroughly  tinted  with  pink,  as  the  core  of  a 
watermelon  ; "  flesh  crisp  and  tender. 

A  New  Tanning  material  is  coming  into  ex¬ 
tended  use  in  France.  It  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  which 
grows  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  called  there,  Quebracho 
Colorado ,  (a  species  of  Loxopterygium ),  and  of  the  same 
family  with  the  Sumachs.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
oak-bark,  and  shortens  the  time  of  tanning  by  about  one 
half.  One  French  firm  recently  ordered  25,000  tons. 

An  Ancient  Fig  Tree  exists  at  Roscoff,  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany.  It  was  planted  about  the  year  1621,  and 
the  spread  of  its  branches  is  said  to  measure  25  yards  ; 
the  Wide  spreading  branches  are  propped  up  by  35 
stone  pillars,  besides  several  woodeu  posts. 

1  Potatoes  in  England  turn  out  so  badly,  that  a 
potato  famine  is  threatened, and  the  journals,  “  The  Lan¬ 
cet,”  (medical  of  course),  among  others,  are  looking  a- 
bout,  as  in  1846,  for  substitutes.  Haricots  Blancs  (they 
dont  “know  beans”  in  England,  but  that  means  White 
Beans),  Lentils,  Rice,  Oat-meal,  and  even  the  despised 
Maize,  are  among  the  proposed  articles.  An  excellent 
substitute,  would  be  dried  potatoes.  Some  of  our  large 
evaporating  establishments,  should  make  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Potatoes  properly  dried,  being  first  cooked,  and 
ground'  into  coarse  meal,  by  the  addition  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  make  at  once  a  dish  of  mashed  potatoes,  difficult  to 
'distinguish  from  that  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

A  Climbing  Gentian.— The  “  Gardener’s  Chroni¬ 
cle”  states  that  Craufurdia  Japonica  is  coming  into 
flower  at  Kew.  Judging  from  a  dried  specimen  recently 
sent  us  by  the  editor  of  our  Japanese  contemporary,  the 
No-gio-Zashi ,  it  must  be  an  attractive  vine,  with  bright 
blue  flowers,  about  half  the  size  of  our  closed  Gentian  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  As  it  is  found  on  the  higher  moun¬ 
tains  in  Japan,  etc.,  we  hope  it  may  prove  hardy  with  us. 

Horse-Racing  at  Fairs— A  “Pat”  Illus¬ 
tration. — On  page  455,  last  month,  we  took  care  to 
withhold  any  editorial  endorsement  of  an  implied  sanc¬ 
tion  of  horse-racing,  etc.,  at  Fairs  by  our  stated  contribu¬ 
tor.  He  himself  wrote  half  in  vexation  at  the  state  of 
things,  as  we  know  he  has  for  many  years  labored  to 
secure  a  different  state  of  affairs.  We  refer  to  the  matter 
now  to  give  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  one  of  our 

Nebraska  readers :  “ _ It  occurs  to  me  that  we  might 

increase  the  usefulness  of  our  Sunday-Schools  by  making 
them  more  attractive.  This  could  be  done  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  '  cock-pit  ’  in  connection  with  each  school.  It  is 
‘innocent  amusement’;  no  cock  need  fight  unless  he 
wants  to  ;  by  doing  this  we  would  attract  a  great  many 
low  characters  and  other  people  that  need  the  influence 
of  a  Christian  education,  that  can  never  be  reached  un¬ 
less  our  Sunday-Schools  are  made  more  attractive. 
Charge  twenty-five  cents  admission,  ten  per  cent  to  go  to 
the  owner  of  the  winning  chicken,  and  the  rest  to  go  to 
keep  up  the  school.  This  plan  will  also  serve  a  good 
end  in  creating  an  interest  in  breeding  good  chickens. 


In  wealthy  communities,  when  people  can  afford  it,  we 
might  have  a  dog  fight  after  Sunday-School  as  a  sort  of 
side-show  ;  make  the  admission  fifteen  cents,  and  use  the 
proceeds  for  missionary  purposes  and  in  extending  the 
Sunday-School.  Call  a  National  Sunday-School  Reform 
Convention,  and  make  the  writer  of  the  article  President 
and  me  Secretary.  Get  Commissioner  Gen’l  LeDuc  to 
recommend  it  in  his  coming  Report,  on  the  ground  of  its 
tendency  to  create  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
chickens  and  dogs  ...” 

How  to  Use  Lime. — “J.  R.  P.,”  Watertown, 
N.  Y.  Lime  may  be  used  iu  any  convenient  manner,  so 
that  it  is  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  and  is  kept  near  the 
surface.  From  10  to  20  bushels  per  acre,  may  be  spread 
on  grass  fields,  or  pastures,  and  40  or  50  bushels  may  be 
applied  to  plowed  ground,  and  harrowed  in.  As  it  is 
slowly  soluble,  its  effects  are  lasting,  so  long  as  the  very 
fine  particles  are  not  washed  down  to  the  subsoil,  where, 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots,  they  can  do  little  good. 

The  West  or  South  for  Sheep.— “C.  E.  H.,” 

Orange,  N.  J.  The  Western  Territories  certainly  offer 
better  opportunities  for  successful  sheep  keeping,  than 
the  South,  at  least  at  present.  No  doubt  Montana,  and 
even  Eastern  Oregon,  are  unsurpassed  for  sheep-pastur¬ 
ing,  but  there  are  draw-backs  there,  which  are  inseparable 
from  any  newly  settled,  and  sparsely  occupied  country. 
Wool  may  be  carried  very  far,  for  a  small  proportionate 
cost,  and  distance  from  markets  is  a  light  objection. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

We  can  not  give  in  every 
issue  our  views  about  Stock 
Speculations  or  about  Lot¬ 
teries.  Circulars  continue 
to  be  sent  out  by  certain 
parties  in  and  near  Wall 
Street,  of  a  most  attractive 
character,  showing  how  cer¬ 
tainly  a  small  sura,  placed 
in  their  hands,  for  them  to 
invest  in  their  particular 
way,  can  hardly  fail  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  one  sending  the 
money,  a  very  large  profit 
upon  the  investment. 
These  circulars  must  go  to 
a  large  number  who  invest 
at  once,  as  we  know  they  do 
to  a  great  many  who  are 
more  cautious,  and  who 
would  invest  were  they 
quite  sure  that  it  was  safe. 
So  these  cautious  persons  write  to  us,  and,  as  stated  last 
month,  these  inquiries  mainly  have  reference  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  parties  sending  the  circular.  As  to 
this,  we  care  nothing.  Our  objection  is  not  to  this  or 
that  individual,  or  firm,  but  we  go  behind  all  that,  and 
object  to  the  business  itself.  We  can  not  repeat  our 
reasons  for  objecting  to  the  business  ;  some  hints  of 
these  were  given  last  month,  more  was  said  in  July  last, 
and  we  must  refer  recent  inquirers  to  these  numbers.  We 
may  concentrate  all  we  have  said  in  opposition  to  these 
Wall  Street  schemes  thus:  Such  speculations  are  unsafe. 
A  new  man  in  Wall  Street  is  very  liable  to  be  crushed 
between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone.  Any  profit 
made  by  an  outsider,  no  matter  who  is  his  broker,  is  a 
mere  chance,  with  the  chances  largely  against  him.  And 

THEY  ARE  A  FORM  OF  GAMBLING. 

We  make  the  same  objection  to  Lotteries.  These  just 
now  appear  to  be  greatly  troubled  with  the  decisions  of 
the  Postmaster  General.  It  now  appears  that  the  law 
does  not  give  him  all  needed  power  in  the  matter,  and 
that  he  will  apply  to  Congress  for  supplementary  legisla¬ 
tion.  He  wishes  a  law  to  exclude  from  the  mails  all 

NEWSPAPERS  WHICH  ADVERTISE  LOTTERIES, 

which,  if  passed,  will  cause  squirming  among  some  of 

the  large  dailies _ That  “Royal  Gift  SoirCe  ”  Company 

at  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  seems  to  be  the  most  active  of  the 
present  Lotteries.  It  is  working  away  as  if  it  had  all  the 
old  Missouri,  Topeka,  Wyoming,  and  such  lotteries 
rolled  into  one,  with  Pattee  himself  at  the  helm,  and  all 
the  Elias  Bros,  in  the  crew.  It  has  quarterly  soirees  and 
monthly  soirCes.  To  be  sure,  it  hasn’t  any  Mayor  in  the 
management,  but  it  has  an  ex-Chief  of  Police.  And  yet 
the  “  SoirCe,”  Royal  thongh  it  be,  is  not  happy.  “  Un¬ 
easy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.”  The  tickets  of 
of  the  “  Swarry  ”  have  not  only  a  “Crown,”  but  the  Lion 
and  the  Unicorn,  too.  The  great  American  Eagle  had  a 
tussle  with  the  Lion  once  before— it’s  an  old  grudge,  and 
its  now  gone  at  it  through  the  “SoirCe;”  and  with  all 
their  parcels  that  they  now  send  for,  some  do  manage  to 
get  through  the  mails— the  following  is  enclosed: 
“special  notice. 

“On  account  of  certain  now  regulations  in  the  U.  8, 


Postal  Department,  until  further  notice,  all  communica¬ 
tions,  registered  letters,  etc.,  must  be  addressed  thus — 
Henry  G.”— but  we  won’t  advertise  the  SoiiCe  by  giving 
Henry’s  full  name.  But  the  ex-Chief  of  Police  must 
stand  in  the  rear _ It  will  be  recollected  that  in  Septem¬ 

ber  last,  we  gave  an  account  of  our  search  for 

HORTON  AND  HIS  STUMP  EXTRACTOR, 

and  that  iu  October  we  gave  a  fac-simile  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  showing  how  to  harness  the  stnmp  with  a  wire,  so 
as  to  hold  it  still  while  electricity  could  do  its  work. 
We  stated  then  that  we  had  the  box  of  powder  which 
was  to  be  put  “  on  the  head  of  the  nail  in  the  top  of  the 
stump.”  We  are  glad  that  our  Insurance  offices  didn’t 
know  that  we  had  a  box  of  powder  in  the  house,  but  as 
we  kept  it  away  from  the  heads  of  any  nails,  we  felt  tol¬ 
erably  safe.  But  wishing  to  finish  up  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  “Stnmp  Extractor,”  we  sent  the  powder  to 
Prof.  Atwater,  at  the  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  It  was  too  much  for  him.  No  doubt  fear¬ 
ing  that  if  he  meddled  with  a  thing  that  would  blow  up  a 
stump,  he  could  apply  no  more  “  Science  to  Farming,” 
so  he,  in  the  exercise  of  due  caution,  gave  it  over  to  the 
care  of  one  of  his  assistants,  Mr.  A.  W.  Harris,  who  soon 

MADE  THE  POWDER  TELL  ITS  STORY, 

and  here  it  is.  There  was  Na+H  Cl.  and  Ca-fCO.j,  and 
moreover  Fe.  Besides  these  there  were  some  undissolved 
fragments,  apparently  of  C.  and  Si.Oa.  One  would  be 
.warranted  in  thinking  this  a  pretty  lively  powder,  if  he 
didn’t  know  that  this  is  a  chemist’s  short  way  of  saying: 
“This  powder  consists  of  Salt,  Chalk,  and  some  Oxide 
of  Iron  to  color  it,  and  there  was  some  Coal  and  Sand 
left  undissolved.”  Salt  and  Chalk  1  Horton  must  be  a 
green  hand  at  humbugs,  for  he  sold  almost  four  ounces 
for  a  dollar,  and  directed  a  whole  pinch  to  be  applied  at 
a  time.  Had  he  sent  only  a  dram  for  a  dollar,  and  di¬ 
rected  the  application  to  the  head  of  the  nail  of  what 
could  be  taken  up  on  the  point  of  a  penknife,  it  would 
have  destroyed  the  stump  just  as  quick,  and  saved  him 
much  postage.  Horton,  you  are  a  disgrace  to  the  hum¬ 
bug  profession— you’ll  never  succeed.  We’re  disgusted 
with  you. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY, 

comes  from  a  town  in  Connecticut.  Traveller  comes 
with  a  Mowing  Machine  Sharpener — oh  1  that  some  easy 
way  could  be  found  to  sharpen  farmers’  wits,  when  these 
chaps  cornel  He  represents  the  “Empire  Company." 
He  would  establish  an  agency.  As  Farmer  is  not  to  pay 
for  sharpeners  until  sold,  he  becomes  agent,  and  sharp¬ 
ening  machines  are  sent  him.  Soon  after  Farmer  gets 
machines,  another  chap  comes  to  collect  the  bill,  or 
make  some  settlement.  Of  course  he  wants  a  note,  of 
course — there  seems  to  be  a  fatality  about  it. 

FARMER  GIVES  TnE  NOTE. 

and  the  jig  is  up  with  the  Farmer.  We  have  these 
months  and  years  cautioned  him  not  to  do  it.  We  began 
a  long  time  ago  printing  in  every  issue : 

FARMERS,  BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU  SIGN, 

until  we  were  tired  of  the  sight  of  it.  After  a  while,  we 
changed  the  caution,  and  it  read : 

FARMERS,  DON’T  SIGN  ANYTHING  FOR  STRANGERS. 

We  cannot  see  that  much  good  resulted  to  some  read¬ 
ers,  for  about  every  month  we  get  the  same  story.  Our 
Connecticut  farmer  was  told  by  the  glib-tongued  chap 
that  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  note  would  be  presented 
by  the  “Company”  and  he  would  only  have  to  pay  for  the 
machines  sold.  This  was  not  in  writing,  mind  you,— 
the  note  was.  Farmer  gets  suspicious.  He  finds  that  he 
has  made  a  negotiable  note,  he  wants  his  note  back. 
Too  late— said  note  has  been  sold  to  some  one  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  when  due  the  Philadelphian  will  no  doubt 
collect  it.  Our  farmer  seing  that  he  is  done  for,  writes 
to  tell  us  how  he  was  done,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  warn 
others.— We  hope  it  may,  but  fear  it  won’t.  The  writer 
of  the  “Humbugs”  would  give  to  the  Farmer— every 
farmer— his  last  word  for  the  year.  It  is : 

DO  NOT  SIGN  ANYTHING  FOR  STRANGERS. 

We  receive  many  inquiries  asking  if  this  or  that  simple 
device  is  patented.  These  questions  relate  more  than  to 
any  other  thing  else,  to 

GATES  AND  FENCES.  -  , 

A  farmer  builds  a  fence  or  gate  according  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  or  illustration  he  finds  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
or  other  journal,  and  in  course  of  time  is  visited  by 
some  one  claiming  to  have  a  patent  on  the  plan,  asking 
a  royalty  and  if  refused  threatening  a  prosecution.  We 
can  not  tell,  off-hand,  whether  a  given  thing  is  patented 
or  not;  that  can  only  be  ascertained  by  application  at 
the  Patent  Office.  We  hold  that  every  inventor  should 
have  the  benefit  of  his  invention,  and  we,  in  justice  to 
both  inventors  and  the  public,  never  publish  a  patented 
article  without  most  distinctly  stating  that  it  is  patented. 
Yet  our  patent  laws  are  very  faulty.  If,  for  example  we 
publish  an  entirely  new'  device  of  our  own,  a  person  in 
some  remote  State  can  go  and  patent  it,  and  then,  if  he 
chooses,  can  actually  prevent  us  from  building  a  gate— - 
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or  whatever  it  may  be— without  paying  a  royalty  upon 
our  own  plan!  We  uphold  all  legitimate  patents,  but 

THERE  IS  MUCH  FRAUD  ABOUT  PATENTS. 

Some  scoundrels  make  it  a  business  to  go  about  the 
country  claiming  a  royalty  upon  things  not  patented  by 
them  or  by  any  one  else.  The  farmer  fears  that  he  must 
either  pay  the  sum  demanded  or  stand  a  law-suit.  But 
do  not  be  frightened— farmers  in  this  country  have  rights 
as  well  as  patentees.  In  such  cases  go  slow.  One  claim¬ 
ing  to  have  a  patent  knows  himself  whether  he  is  a 
fraud,  or  has  an  honest  claim.  If  his  claim  is  a  just  one, 
he  will  feel  confidence  in  it — he  will  not  threaten  or  try 
to  bully.  He  will  know  that  he  has  the  law  on  his  side, 
will  know  that  the  farmer  has  unintentionally  violated 
his  right;  at  the  same  time,  the  farmer,  seeing  that  he  has 
unwittingly  trespassed  upon  the  patent  of  another,  will 
be  willing  to  do  the  fair  thing.  Those  two— the  farmer 
and  the  holder  of  the  patent,  if  bona  fide— will  not  be 
long  in  coming  to  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  both, 

BUT  IF  A  FRAUDULENT  CLAIM  IS  MADE, 

Don’t  get  frightened,  but  gc  slow.  In  this  country 
even  a  pretended  patentee  can  not  throw  a  farmer  into  a 
iluDgeon  and  feed  him  on  bread  and  water.  The  thing 
is  to  be  settled  by  law,  and  in  a  United  States  Court — not 
'before  the  nest  Justice  of  the  Peace.  If  one  claims  that 
a  gate  or  other  thing  is  patented,  ask  to  see  the 
patent,  you  are  not  obliged  to  take  his  word  for  it.  If 
he  has  his  patent,  take  its  date  and  number.  If  he  has 
not  the  document  with  him,  ask  for  the  date  and  num¬ 
ber.  If  he  can't  give  these,  tell  him  that  when  he  can 
bring  them,  you  will  consider  the  matter  further,  “  but 
for  the  present  as  I  am  rather  busy — Good  Morning.” — 
If  he  does  give  date  and  number,  tell  him  that  you  will 
write  to  the  Patent  Office  to  see  if  it  is  all  right.  Mark 
this :  If  one  has  an  honest  patent,  he  will  accept  the 
justice  of  your  position,  otherwise 

HE  IS  PROBABLY  A  FRAUD. 

We  are  aware  that  when  a  farmer  feels  in  doubt  as  to 
his  position,  he  is  disposed  to  avoid  trouble  and  compro¬ 
mise  a  claim  as  he  best  may.  But  a  farmer  should  not 
stand  alone  in  such  matters.  There  should  be  a  Farmers’ 
Club  in  every  neighborhood,  each  member  of  which  can 
feel  that  he  has  the  support  of  all  the  others,  some  asso¬ 
ciate  body  of  farmers,  whether  Grange,  Club,  or  by  what¬ 
ever  name,  to  which  snch  matters  may  be  referred,  and  in 
which  the  cause  of  one  is  the  cause  of  all.  An  article 
bearing  on  this  subject  is  given  elsewhere,  headed 

PATENT  FARM  GATES. 

It  often  happens  that  farmers  and  others  of  our  readers 
visit  New  York,  and  other  large  cities,  whether  for  busi¬ 
ness,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  interesting  things  to  be 
only  found  in  large  cities,  or  to  visit  their  friends.  The 
coming  of  strangers  is  more  common  in  winter  than  at 
any  other  time,  and  at  that  season,  in  New  York,  and 
we  suppose  it  is  the  same  elsewhere,  certain  scoundrels 
play  what  we  may  call  the 

WELCOMING  THE  STRANGER  GAME. 

A  few  years  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  our  personal 
experience  in  this.  In  brief,  it  was  done  in  this  way: 
Always  carrying  a  hand-bag  for  our  letters  and  papers, 
and  not  “dressing  up”  to  excess,  we  have  been  accosted 
a  number  of  times,  (three  times  in  one  week)  as  a  stranger 
while  on  our  way  from  the  office  to  the  boat  which  was 
to  shirt  us  on  the  way  to  our  home  in  the  country.  A 
smiling  chap  comes  up,  with  band  extended,  and  says, 
“Why,  how  do  you  do? — Glad  indeed  to  see  you. — When 
did  you  come  down?  How  did  you  leave  all  the  folks? 
Where  are  you  stopping?  When  did  you  leave  Srnit.h- 
ville  ?” — An  unsuspecting  stranger  may  say:  “I  don’t  live 
in  Smithville,  I’m  from  Jonesboro” — or  other  place. — 
“Oh  yes,  that  was  where  I  saw  you — yes,  yes,  I  was  at 
both  places  the  same  summer— I’d  forgotten— and  how's 
good  old  Parson — er — er — well  I’ve  forgotten  his  name. — 
By  the  way,  I’ve  just  come  into  the  richest  thing  you 
ever  saw— just  come  around  into  the  next  street  and  let 
me  show  you  my  luck.” — An  unsuspecting  man  may  go — 
if  so  he’ll  come  out  fleeced.  We  have  one  word  for 

EVERY  STRANGER  IN  A  CITY. 

When  accosted  in  this  manner,  repel  the  chap  at  once. 
Make  no  answer  to  any  of  his  questions— except  to  say, 
“I’m  going  for  the  nearest  police-man,  come  along.”— 
Repel  every  advance  from  every  stranger,  whether  he  ap¬ 
proaches  in  this  bluff  manner  in  the  streets,  or  comes  in 
a  more  insinuating  manner  at  hotels— their  object  is  the 
same  to  fleece  ....  In  the  way  of  Medical  Humbugs, 
there  is  not  much  new.  We  have  only  space  for  a  few 
notes.  All  those  chaps  who  pretend  to  have  been  mis¬ 
sionaries  themselves,  and  have  received  a  wonderful  Re¬ 
cipe  from  some  miserable,  ignorant  savage,  or  who  have 
had  a  recipe  from  a  missionary,  who  got  it  somewhere, 
and  who  propose 

TO  SEND  THE  RECIPE  FREE. 

Every  one— and  the  whole  “  kit  and  boodle,”  collectively, 
are,  individually  and  together — without  any  exception  in 
favor  of  one  fraud  over  another — utterly  untrustworthy. 


The  more  they  pretend  to  mix  up  the“  Missionary  ”  with 
their  quackery,  the  worse  humbugs  they  are.  We  have 
explained  the  whole  method  of  their  operations  over 
and  over  again,  and  can’t  repeat.  Let  them  severely 
alone _ One  subscriber  in  Maryland, 

TAKES  AN  UNFAIR  ADVANTAGE. 

He  sends  us  a  list  of  several  persons,  some  of  whom  we 
never  before  heard  of,  while  some  are  miserable  quacks, 
and  says ;  “  If,  so  far  as  you  know,  they  are  reliable,  we 
shall  not  look  for  any  mention  of  their  names,  but  if  not, 
we  hope  to  find  them  exposed  in  Sundry  Humbugs.” 
We  can  not  accept  the  proposition,  that  every  one  we 
don’t  mention  as  a  fraud,  mist  be  “  reliable  ” — Excuse  us 
if  you  please . Here  are  two  circulars  that  show  that, 

ANCIENT  SUPERSTITIONS  STILL  LIVE. 

One  is  an  advertisement  of  a  book,  which  the  circular 
may  well  call  “  extraordinary  It  relates  the  doings  of 
one  Newton,  (not  Isaac),  and  he  is  a  “Healer,”— whatever 
that  maybe.  There  is  a  good  deal  about  “Boon  to  Uni¬ 
versal  Humanity,”  “  Human  Enlightment  and  Progress,” 
and  lots  more  hifalutin ,  but  the  moral  of  it  all  is,  that  the 
book  pretends  to  teach  others  to  be  Healers,  by  a  kind  of 
pawing ,  or  “  laying  on  of  hands,”  if  they  will  send  Sa¬ 
to  some  Newton— we  won’t  say  where.  As  we  are  in  the 
pawing  line,  we  may  notice  the  circular  of  one  Evans, 
who  pictures 

A  MAGNETIC  HAND 

at  the  top  of  his  circular.  This  hand  looks  like  a  glove 
that  has  recently  been  stretched,  and  there  are  innumer¬ 
able  flashes  of  a  zigzag  something,  running  into  it,  or 
from  it,  we  cannot  say  which.  At  all  events,  it  must  be 
a  very  uncomfortable  hand  for  the  owner,  or  for  his  friends. 


A  Brand  New  Swindle. 

A  few  days  ago,  all  at  once  as  it  were,  there  came  to  us 
a  sudden  influx  of  miscellaneous  papers  and  of  letters; 
the  one  having  a  large  advertisement  marked  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  and  the  others  inclosing  the  same  advertise¬ 
ment  cut  from  various  city  and  country  papers,  including 
the  leading  New  York  Weekly  Journals.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  in  question,  is  of  the  width  of  two  of  our  columns, 
and  six  inches  in  length,  and  must  have  brought  to  the 
“  first-class  papers  ”  that  published  it,  a  very  large  sum. 
The  advertisement  bears  a  picture  of  an  Opera  House,  a 
Mint,  a  High  School,  and  a  Church,  displayed  one  at 
each  corner,  while  in  the  center, 

“CITY  LOTS  FREE,” 

in  large  display  type,  attract  the  eye  at  once,  while  in 
smaller  type  we  read  that  the  lots  are  “  situated  in  North 
Denver;”  “Every  Other  Lot  Absolutely  Free,”  and 
“  Warrantee  Deed  without  Reserve.”  Then  follows  a 
glowing  description  of  the  City  of  Denver.  Then  there 
is  much  more  talk,  all  of  which  amounts  in  substance  to : 

“  SEND  IN  YOUR  DOLLAR  AND  GET  YOUR  DEED, 

and  hurry  too,  for  there  are  but  60  days  to  do  it  in.” 
This  deed  would  make  one  the  owner  of  a  lot  “  in  North 
Denver,  situated  in  Weld  County,  State  of  Colorado,  and 
in  immediate  view ,  of  this  beautiful  city  ” — meaning  Den¬ 
ver.  We  had  not  read  far,  before  the  whole  thing  seemed 
very  familiar— we  had  read  something  like  it  before; 
and  there  came  to  mind  that  precious  Texas  land  swindle 
a  few  years  ago,  which  the  American  Agriculturist  was 
the  first  to  expose.  The  saying, 

“  HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF,” 

here  had  a  new  illustration.  Thinking  to  have  our  share 
of  the  repeating,  here,  as  in  the  Texas  case— we  at  once 
wrote  to  parlies  near  by  the  place  for  direct  information 
— in  this  case  to  the  “Denver  Tribune,”  giving  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  asking  for  an  immediate  telegraphic  reply. 
Here  is  the  response : 

“Denver,  Colorado. 

To  the  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist ,  New  York: 

Denver  Land  Compamj  a  huge  swindle.  Will  mail  full 
particulars  to-night.  Charles  A.  Raymond.” 

Mr.  Raymond’s  letter  has  not  arrived  at  this  writing, 
but  the  Associated  Press  has  sent  on  a  despatch  that  the 
citizens  of  Denver  were  aroused.  No  doubt  jealous  of  the 
good  name  of  their  city,  and  indignant  that  it  should  be 
made  the  field  of  such  a  fraud,  they  at  once  took  the  mat¬ 
ter  up,  and  the  movers  in  the  swindle 

WERE  AT  ONCE  ARRESTED, 

on  the  charge  of  using  the  Mails  for  fraudulent  purposes. 

It  comes  out  that  this  scheme  was  concocted,  and  elab¬ 
orated,  like  that  other — the  Texan — in  Cincinnati.  More 
repetition  of  history.  The  managers  give  the  names , 
Sidney  A.  Grant,  and  A.  F  Wilson.  These  persons  had 
bought  a  tract  of  land,  and  called  it  “North  Denver.” 
And  very  much  “  North  ”  it  is,  being  some  40  miles 
away  1  that  these  gentlemen  should  not  be  accused  of 
misrepresenting  anything,  when  they  speak  of  their  lots 
as  being  in  “  immediate  view  ”  of  Denver,  we  may  say  that  , 
such  is  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  in  those  re¬ 
gions,  that  one  can  easily  see  a  city  that  is  40  miles  off. 
The  career  of  Grant  and  Wilson  was  brief  at  Denver,  yet 


it  is  said  that  in  this  short  time — only  about  eight 
days — there  came  to  them  through  the  mail, 

“A  PERFECT  AVALANCHE  OF  LETTERS,” 

as  their  advertisements  had  begun  to  meet  with  responses.. 
But  the  thing  is  “  nipped  in  the  bud,”  and  no  thanks  to 
those  papers  who  published  the  advertisements— some 
800  it  is  said.  The  public  is  saved  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  Many  may  wonder  how  Grant  and 
Wilson  were  to  make  much  out  of  the  scheme.  That 
“  Avalanche  of  Letters,”  tells  the  story.  The  scheme 
was  a  shrewd  one,  and  shows  much  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  “Large  sales  and  small  profits”  was  their 
motto.  The  chance  for  a  “  free  lot,”  was  to  be  open  for 
“sixty  days.”  It  would  cost  but  a  dollar  to  try  it— just 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing— and,  as  in  the  Texas  scheme, 
thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  would  hurry  to  in¬ 
close  their  dollar,  and  swell  the  “  avalanche  of  letters.” 
If  Grant  and  Wilson  had  sent  deeds,  and  no  doubt  they 
would  have  sent  some  at  first,  to  create  confidence,  the 
whole  cost  would  be  less  than  25c.  for  each  deed,  as  we 
showed  in  the  Texas  case,  leaving  a  profit  of  75c.  on  each, 
which,  if  repeated  enough  times,  will  be  a  “  living  profit.” 
The  land  they  offered,  instead  of  being  worth  $1  for  25X 
175  feet-plots,  would  probably  be  dear  at  25  cents  an 
acre,  unless  it  can  be  reached  by  irrigation.— We  are  glad 
to  report  that  many  of  our  Exchanges  who  received  the 
advertisement,  delayed  inserting  it  until  they  could  write 
or  telegraph  to  this  office,  as  to  its  character,  and  they,  at 
least,  were  saved  the  mortification  of  publishing  a  fraud. 


Experiments  with  Wheat.— S.  M.  Tracy, 
Professer  at  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College,  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  growing  of  various  kinds  of  wheat, 
for  the  past  few  years.  Of  44  varieties,  the  Red  May, 
ripens  first,  June  9,  and  yields  32}  bushels,  weighing  6* 
pounds,  per  acre.  The  Russian  kinds  gave  an  average 
of  31  bn.  1879,  against  18  bu.  for  1878.  Prof.  Tracy  think® 
that  by  proper  selecting,  the  time  of  harvest  may  be 
changed  somewhat. 

The  Use  of  Electricity  in  Agriculture.— 

A  French  farmer  is  reported  as  having  successfully  ex¬ 
perimented  with  an  electic  motor,  in  plowing  and  other 
work.  This  is  a  promising  innovation,  especially  where 
a  water  power  could  be  utilized  within  a  mile  of  the  farm. 
The  waterfall  in  the  case  mentioned,  is  used  to  run  a 
Gramme  machine  of  2-horse  power  ;  a  cable  of  tbree-flfths 
of  a  mile,  is  employed  to  convey  the  current  to  the  barn, 
where  it  is  made  to  run  the  fodder  cutters,  threshing  ma¬ 
chine,  root  mashers,  and  other  machines,  by  fixed  appar¬ 
atus,  and  by  portable  apparatus  to  do  field  work.  A  por¬ 
table  machine,  with  a  coil  of  wire  to  convey  the  motive 
power,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  carry  the  electricity  where- 
ever  it  may  be  desired.  As  to  its  feasibility,  no  certain 
judgment  can  as  yet  be  made ;  but  if  electricity  is  ever 
used  as  a  motive  force,  its  applicability  to  farm  work,  is 
unquestionable,  under  certain  circumstances. 

Feed  for  50  Sheep.— “H.  J.,”  Goderich,  Ont. 
To  feed  50  sheep  from  Nov.  15  to  April  15,  or  5  months, 
there  will  be  needed  about  12  tons  of  hay  or  its  equivalent 
in  other  feed.  They  may  be  kept  well  on  5  tons  of  hay, 
10  tons  of  straw,  and  2  tons  of  corn-meal,  or  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  other  grain  food.  A  sheep  of  100  lbs.  should  have 
3  pounds  of  hay  daily,  or  other  food  to  equal  it. 

Mad  ItcU  (Erysipelas),  in  Cattle.— “D.  S.,” 
Morgan  Co.,  Mo.  The  disease  known  as  “ Mad  Itch,”  is 
really  Erysipelas,  which  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
accompanied  with  fever.  In  cattle,  the  disease  usually 
effects  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  irritation  is  so  violent 
as  to  excite  frenzy  in  the  animal.  The  cause  is  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  blood,  which  may  arise  from  malaria, 
impure  water,  indigestible  food,  or  from  contact  with  dis¬ 
eased  matter  with  open  sores  or  wounds.  The  treatment 
is  to  clear  the  system  with  cooling  purgatives,  doses  of 
16  ounces  of  Epsom  Salts  are  usually  given,  and  to  use 
antiseptic  medicines,  as  Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  in  one 
ounce  doses,  continued  for  some  weeks.  The  diseased 
skin  may  be  washed  witli  a  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc 
(White  Vitriol),  one  dram  to  a  quart  of  water. 

Carbolic  SUeep  Dip.— This  preparation  has  been 
before  the  public  for  many  years,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  standard  article.  It  is  very  rarely  that  such: proper¬ 
ties  have  a  permanent  character,  and  when  this  does  oc¬ 
cur,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  strongest  possible  testimony 
as  to  its  intrinsic  value. 

Easy  Running  Wagons.— “J.  R.  W.,”  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  C.  An  iron  axle  wagon,  with  the  best  kind  of 
thimble  skeins,  runs  easier  than  the  old  fashioned  wooden 
axle,  and  wooden  boxes.  The  friction  is  less,  when  the 
surfaces  in  contact  are  less,  and  when  wrought  iron  runs 
on  cast  iron,  than  with  wood  on  wood.  For  a  good  se 
lection  of  the  best  wagons,  see  the  advertising  columns. 
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A  Holiday  Present  Lasting  All  the  Ifear. 

—A  copy  of  this  Journal  for  1880,  sent  to  a  Son,  Friend, 
or  Neighbor,  will  be  a  fresh  gift— a  new  reminder  of  you 
every  time  the  paper  arrives  all  through  the  year. — The 
multitude  of  useful  hints  and  suggestions  to  be  derived 
from  its  pages  will  be  an  additional  cause  of  gratitude 
from  the  recipient  towards  the  sender. 

Eight  Hundred  Original  Engravings,  at 
a  total  cost  to  the  reader  of  $1  .50,  at  most,  have  been 
given  in  this  year’s  Volume  of  this  journal.  Many  of  these 
are  small,  but  none  Hie  less  valuable  in  bringing  out.  plain¬ 
ly  to  the  eye  useful  contrivances,  plants,  etc.,  etc.  Such 
illustrations  exert  a  silent  hut  eminently  educating  influ¬ 
ence.  In  this  age,  work  of  all  kinds  is  being  wonder¬ 
fully  aided  by  mechanical  helps,  and  nowhere  more  than 
in  farm  and  garden  operations,  and  the  household  as  well. 
In  this  matter  of  useful  illustrations,  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  very  far  excels  all  other  journals  of  like  aim  and 
purpose,  and  it  may  well  find  a  place  in  every  home — no 
matter  how  many  local  or  other  journals  may  bo  taken. 

Carefully  Preserve  tlie  Index  Slieet,  put 
loosely  in  this  number,  so  that  it  can  be  bound. or  stitched 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  It  gives  over  2,000  page 
references  to  subjects  treated,  and  to  some  800  engravings. 

“By  Return  Mall.”— The  request,  “Please  let 
me  know  by  return  mail,”  is  very  often  made  by  those 
Mho  write  asking  some  question.  Persons  who  write 
thus  apparently  think  that  a  mail  goes  directly  from  the 
office  in  Now  York,  to  their  post  office.  There  is  no  such 
thing  now-a-days,  as  “return  of  mail,”  the  railroad 
postal-cars  have  changed  matters  from  what  they  were  in 
the  days  of  stage  coaches,  and  mails  on  horseback.  A 
mail  starts  in  the  direction  west.,  south,  etc.,  every  few 
hours,  anc  all  letters  are  started  on  their  general  route, 
to  be  assorted  and  made  up  as  they  go. 

Furniture  Spots— Cleaning  Stove  Mica- 
Turnip  Griddle  Greaser.— One  whom  we  know 
to  be  an  excellent  Housekeeper,  sends  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  the  following,  which,  she  writes,  were  new 
to  her,  and  may  he  to  some  others  at  least :  Spots  on 
Vaenisiied  Furniture  are  readily  removed  by  rubbing 
them  with  essence  of  peppermint,  and  afterwards  with 
“furniture  polish,”  or  oil.  [Spirits  of  camphor  answers 
similarly  to  the  essence  of  peppermint.— Ed.] .. ..Mica 
in  Stoves  (often  wrongly  called  “  ising-glass,”)  when 
smoked,  is  readily  cleaned  by  taking  it  out  and  thor¬ 
oughly  washing  with  vinegar,  a  little  diluted.  If  it  does 
not  come  off  at  once,  let  it  soak  a  little. . .  .Tuiinip  Grid¬ 
dle  Geeasek. — My  new  cook  uses  a  small,  flat  turnip, 
cut  smooth,  slightly  dipped  in  lard,  and  has  hardly  a  hit 
of  pancake  smoke  in  the  kitchen.  After  a  few  times, 
she  does  not  dip  it  into  the  grease  at  all,  but  uses  the 
same  turnip  as  long  as  she  can. 

Soluble  Phenyl  is  another  of  the  several  useful 
products  that  modern  science  lias  extracted  from  coal  tar. 
The  testimony  in  favor  of  its  utility  as  a  disinfectant,  and 
destroyer  of  insects— especially  sheep  ticks  is  abundant. 


Tine  44  Greenback”  Wheelbarrow.— A  few 

days  ago  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  peculiar,  flats 


Fig.  1. — THE  BARROW  FOLDED. 


rectangular,  green  package  standing  in  front  of  A.  B. 
Colin’s  farr;  implement  ware  rooms,  197  Water  st.,  City, 
and  upon  inquiry  found  it  to  be  a  wheelbarrow  ’’done  up” 
and  ready  for  shipment.  By  removing  two  nuts  and  a 
single  bolt  the  barrow  can  be  folded  up  in  a  very  short 
time,  so  that  it  will  occupy  but  a  small  part  of  its  original 


Fig.  2.— BARROW  READY  FOR  USE. 


space.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  advantage  of  folding  up 
is  an  important  one  to  tlic  farmer  and  gardener,  as,  when 
the  season’s  work  is  done,  the  wheelbarrow — a  useful 
implement  which  every  farmer  should  have,  and  one  that 
is  seldom  properly  cared  for — can  be  folded  up  and  put 
away,  on  a  rack,  or  even  hung  up,  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  C. 
finds  the  folding  of  the  barrow  an  important  feature,  in 
shipping,  as  the  freight  is  not  over  one-third  that  on 
ordinary  barrows,  and  as  lie  is  sending  them  to  many 


ports  in  Asia,  South  America,  Australia,  etc.,  the  saving 
is  considerable.  The  first  figure  shows  the  barrow 
folded  as  we  first,  saw  it,  and  when  ready  for  use  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  in  figure  2. 

New  Wheats. — The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  repeat  their  offer  made  last  fall,' for  1880.  The 
prizes  are  £25  and  £10.  As  eacli  competitor  must  send 
a  sack  (four  bushels)  of  the  grain  for  trial  by  cultivation, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  our  growers  of  new  varieties 
will  be  tempied  by  the  sums  to  compete  for  the  prizes. 

( Basket  Items  continued  on  page  519.) 


To  Secretaries  of  All  Agricultural  -  and 
Horticultural  Societies. 

For  several  reasons,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  live 
Record  of  all  the  acting  officers  of  ALL  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Horticultural  (including  Pomological) 
Societies  in  the  United  States,  British  America,  and 
so  far  as  may  be,  of  other  countries  as  well.  There 
are  multitudes  of  instances  all  through  the  year, 
when  it  is  desirable  to  make  inquiries  in  regard  to 
Fairs,  and  about  some  subject  of  general  or  local 
interest.  We  receive  very  numerous  requests  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  names,  location,  etc.,  of  some  society 
here  or  there.  We  propose  to  open  at  the  office  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  a  RECORD  BOOK,  in 
which  shall  be  entered  alphabetically,  under  States, 
Counties,  etc.,  the  name  of  every  such  Society, 
with  the  name  of  the  President  and  Secretary,  noting 
changes  from  time  to  time. 

We  earnestly  invite  every  Secretary  (or  some  other  of¬ 
ficer  who  may  see  this),  to  send  us  immediately  a  slip  or 
Postal  giving,  lsf,  the  State  (or  country) ;  2 d,  the 
County  (or  Town) ;  3d,  the  President  and  his  P.  O. 
address ;  Ath,  the  Secretary  and  his  P  0.  Address. 
ALSO,  that  ALL  CHANGES  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  names  of  these  Officers  or  Post-Office  Address,  he 
promptly  forwarded  to  this  office. 


Fencing— A  Most  Important  Subject— Re¬ 
cent  Improvements— Much  Cheaper,  Bet¬ 
ter,  and  More  Durable  Fences  Available. 

As  intimated  in  the  last  American  Agriculturist, 
our  travels  through  the  West  the  past  season  gave 
opportunity  to  look  into  this  subject  somewhat, 
and  even  enlarged  our  conceptions  of  its  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance.  We  now  purpose  to  take  up 
the  matter  somewhat  fully  in  this  and  following 
papers.  We  shall  show  an  improvement,  of  our  own 
suggesting,  upon  a  previous  recent  invention  that 
we  now  believe  will  be  of  great  value,  at  least  to 
our  older,  compactly  settled  farm  regions  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  in  many  of  the 
Western  States.  Whether  it  is  the  most  desirable 
for  all  sections  of  the  newer  far  western  regions,  or 
for  any  section,  as  for  that  matter,  we  leave  to  he 
developed  by  the  further  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject.  Let  us  say,  here,  that  we  have  no  pecuniary 
interest  whatever  in  the  new  form  proposed,  or  in 
any  other.  The  claims  of  the  manufacturers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  will  be  stated  fairly,  our  readers  will 
be  a  “  Committee  of  Judges,”  and  we  earnestly  in¬ 
vite  them  to  send  us  hints  and  suggestions  from 
their  own  experience.  A  thorough  setting  forth  of 
the  subject  will  be  of  great  practical  utility  and 
profit  to  every  individual  land  proprietor  (including 
owners  of  village  lots  even),  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
country. 

Importance  of  the  Subject. 

Cut  up  into  small  lots  and  larger  fields,  as  are  all 
the  older  lands,  the  cost  of  fencing  is  very  great. 
A  square  farm  of  100  acres,  divided  into  an  average 
of  five  10-acre  regular  fields,  and  ten  5-acre  fields, 
requires  about  1,450  rods,  or  over  4s  miles  of  fenc¬ 
ing,  amounting  to  $725.00  at  50  cents  per  rod,  which 
is  only  about  half  the  present  average  cost  of  any 
good  wood  fence.  The  same  farm  divided  into 
only  ten  10-acre  fields,  and  reckoning  only  half  of 
the  outside  or  line  fence,  requires  885  rods  of  fenc¬ 
ing.  (If  one_  can  save  25  cents  a  rod,  and  get  an 
equally  good  and  more  durable  fence,  it  is  a  clear 
saving  of  $221.00  even  on  the  ten-lot  farm.) 


A  Grander  Illustration. — The  following  States 
and  Territories  contain  9^0,52  i ,920  acres, 
viz.,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Texas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Wyoming,  Dakota,  Montana,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory  south  of  Kansas.  Excepting  North¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  small  portions  of 
Southern  Illinois,  and  some  parts  of  Missouri,  the 
whole  of  this  vast  region  is  practically  treeless,  ex¬ 
cept  along  some  of  the  streams,  and  in  some  of  the 
more  mountainous  regions.  Deduct  20  per  cent  for 
these,  and  we  still  have  791,017,536  acres 
without  native  grown  timber.  If  this  region  were 
divided  into  fields  averaging  160  acres  each — a  pretty- 
large  field,  but  we  are  allowing  a  good  deal  for 
waste  land — there  would  be  4,917,609  such  fields,  or 
farms,  each  comprising  a  “  Quarter  Section  ”  or 
half-mile  square.  Charging  half  the  line  fence  to 
each  field,  we  have  one  mile  of  fencing  per  160 
acres.  (Two  cross  fences  to  cut  the  160  acres  into 
40-acre  plots  would  require  another  mile  of  fence.) 

Cost  of  a  Mile  of  Fence-boards.— In  these  il¬ 
lustrations  we  will  omit  the  posts,  which  are  usually- 
about  half  of  the  entire  cost  of  a  board  or  wire 
fence.  To  build  one  mile  of  board  fence,  4  boards 
high,  requires  1,760  boards  12  feet  long  and  6  inch¬ 
es  wide.  Such  hoards,  of  good  durable  quality, 
delivered  in  the  timberless  regions,  would  probably 
average  $20  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  or  12 
cents  per  board,  or  $211.20  per  mile,  for  the  boards 
only.  For  the  territory  above  named,  to  simply 
fence  it  into  160  acre  fields,  or  quarter  sections, 
would  cost  for  the  fence  boards  alone  the  euor 
moussum  of  $1,014,935,020,  or  more  than  a 
Thousand  Million  Dollars  !  and  double  this  sum  for 
40-acre  fields.  And  yet  as  much  fencing  as  this 
will  be  required  within  a  very  brief  period — allow¬ 
ing  for  the  great  number  of  farms  that  will  be  cut 
iuto  separate  large  and  small  fields. 

Cost  of  a  Mile  of  Wire  Fence.— Omitting  plain 
wire  as  practically  of  little  value,  and  leaving  out  the 
posts  as  above,  a  good  “barbed,”  galvanized  steel 
wire  or  strap  fence  averages  about  1  lb.  to  the  rod, 
or  4  lbs.  for  a  4-wire  high  fence,  or  1,280  pounds  to 
the  mile.  This,  at  an  average  cost  of  10  cents  per 
lb.,  is  $128  per  mile.  For  the  above  territory  (or 
4/5  of  the  region  named),  to  supply  such  wire  for 
fencing  it  off  into  160  acre  fields  or  farms,  would 
require  over  Six  Thousand  Million  pounds  of  steel 
(6,332,939,520  lbs.),  or  3,166,464  tons,  and  would  cost 
$033,293,953  for  the  wire  alone,  but  still  be 
a  saving  over  boards  of  $411,611,068.  (These  fig¬ 
ures  are,  of  course,  only  a  rough  approximate  esti¬ 
mate,  but  they  show  the  importance  of  the  subject 
in  the  aggregate.  When  we  come  down  to  details, 
it  will  be  found  of  decided  practical  importance  to 
every  owner  of  land,  the  entire  country  over,  East 
as  well  as  West  and  South.) 

Iron  Fence  Posts  Wanted. 

In  the  above  illustrations  we  have  left  out  fence 
posts,  because  practically  the  costlier  post  is'  about 
the  same  for  board  or  wire  fencing.  But  there  is 
this  important  difference,  viz.,  that  many  more 
posts  are  required  for  a  board  fence  than  for  one 
of  steel  wire  or  strap.  As  the  posts  are  more  than 
half  the  cost  of  any  form  of  plain  fence,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country 
has  not  long  since  devised  an  iron  post  of  such  prac¬ 
tical  utility  and  cheapness  as  to  come  iuto  general 
use.  There  are  a  few  varieties,  in  limited  use  as 
yet,  which  we  shall  describe  hereafter.  We  refer 
to  the  subject  now  to  call  out  information,  and  to 
stimulate  inventors.  There  is  an  immense  fortune 
in  store  for  the  man  who  shall  devise  an  iron  fence 
post  that  will  meet  the  universal  want  of  the 
country.  We  invite  communications  from  any  of 
our  readers  who  have  had  at  least  one  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  (summer  and  winter)  with  any  form  of 
iron  post  for  field  fencing.  Of  course  it  will  be 
important  to  have  only  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  no  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  either  the 
making  or  sale  of  fences  or  posts — by  themselves 
or  friends.  All  we  are  aiming  at  on  this  whole 
subject  is  to  get  the  best  reliable  information,  pro 
and  con,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  we  have 
no  intention  of  favoring  any  particular  manufac¬ 
turers  or  dealers,  except  in  so  far  as  the  real  facts 
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shall  indirectly  be  advantageous  to  this  or  that  one. 

Barbed  Fences.— Various  Forms. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  our  last  issue,  the  plain 
wire  fences  are  unsatisfactory — something  better  is 
desired  and  absolutely  needed.  If  we  had  not 
abundant  proof  of  this  in  the  general  past  expert 
ence,  the  immeuse  sales  of  various  forms  of  barbed 
fences  now  taking  place  is  sufficient.  Instead  of 
the  60,000  miles  reported  last  month,  we  may  safely 
say  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  miles  of  such 


fence  already  manufactured  and  up  in  this  country. 

What  is  the  Best  Barbed  Fence,  now 
obtainable,  all  things  considered,  is  the  practi¬ 
cal  question.  To  ascertain  this  point  is  the  main 
object  of  the  articles  we  propose  to  give.  We 
thought  we  had  found  it,  or  were  coming  to  it,  last 
month,  and  we  still  think  we  have  found,  or  helped 
devise  the  best  form  for  many  circumstances.  But 
further  investigation,  and  a  variety  of  information 
from  several  sources  within  a  month  past,  compels 
us  to  go  farther  into  the  subject,  and  to  call  in  tlio 


united  aid  and  wisdom  of  practical  men  among  our 
readers.  A  very  large  number  of  patents  have 
been  issued  for  various  forms  and  modifications  of 
barbed  fences.  In  the  illustrations  herewith,  we 
present  a  few  of  the  leading  forms,  such  as  ,we 
have  samples  of.  The  engraviugs,  carefully  drawn 
from  the  samples,  give  the  exact  size,  appearance, 
and  construction  of  the  different  forms.  For  want 
of  space,  time,  and  for  fuller  investigation,  we  de¬ 
fer  a  further  description  of  the  peculiarities  of 
these  several  forms  to  further  papers  on  the  subject. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  FORMS  OF  “BARBED  FENCE.” 


The  Illustrations  here  given  are  introduced  to  show  some  of  the  various  forms  of  Barbed  fence,  most  of  which  are  now  in  use,  and  several  of  which  are 
now  being  very  largely  made  and  sold.  These  are  all  the  forms  of  which  we  have  so  far  obtained  samples.  We  have  seen  engravings  of  half  a  dozen  others, 
and  heard  of  still  more.  We  will  show  others,  not  here  given,  as  we  obtain  samples.  The  names  and  the  manufacturers  of  all  these  Varieties  we  have  not  yet 
ascertained.  The  description  of  the  several  kinds,  their  merits  and  demerits,  wo  leave  for  further  discussion,  as  intimated  above.  We  begin  in  No.  1  with 
the  single  wire,  and  advance  to  the  more  complicated  kinds,  some  of  which  are  very  ingenious.  They  are  all  made  by  machinery,  we  believe. 

No.  1.— Made  by  a  Blacksmith  in  Iowa,  in  1860,  the  first  barb  wire  made,  and  all  others  have  grown  out  of  this.  It  is  simply  a  horse-shoe  nail  bent 
around  the  main  wire,  and  hold  in  place  by  winding  a  small  wire  upon  it . No.  3.— The  Cleveland  Barbed  Wire . No.  it. —Name  and  manufacturer  un¬ 
known  to  us . No.  41. — The  Kelly  Steel  Barbed  Wire . No.  5. — The  Chicago  Barbed  Wire . No.  6. — The  Two-barbed  Fence  Wire.  We  have  seen  the 

same  form  of  Barb  applied  to  6ingle  larger  wire . No.  7. — The  Sterling  Barbed  Wire . No.  8. — The  Bronson  Barbed  Wire . No.  ©. — Glidden  Patent 

Steel  Barbed  Fencing . No.  9  O. — Three-pointed,  Stone  City  Steel  Barbed  Wire . No.  11. — Steel  Barbed  CablcFence  (Frentress’  &  Scutt’6  patents) . 

No. 13. — Spiral  Steel  Barbed  Cable  Fence  (Watkins’  patent) . No.  13. — Quadrate  Barbed  Fence . No.  14. — Iowa  4-Pointed  Barbed  Steel  Wire  (Burnell’s 

patent) . No.  15. — The  Lyman  Mfg.  Co.  Barbed  Fence . No.  16. — Allis’  patent . .No.  17. — American  Barbed  Wire  Fence . No.  18. — Brinkerhoff 

Steel  Strap  and  Barb . No.  19. — Same  as  No.  18,  but  with  much  blunter  points,  inclined  on  both  sides.  (Two  barbs  are  introduced  to  show  both  sides. 

These  barbs,  in  use,  are  set  5  inches  apart  on  the  strap.  In  most  of  the  forms  above  illustrated  the  barbs  are  usually  set  about  6  inches  apart) . 

No.  30. — A  section  of  No.  19  shown  as  twisted  in  putting  up . No.  31. — This  is  the  form  first  referred  to  in  our  “  Notes  by  the  Way,”  and  spoken  of 

last  month  as  involving  too  much  waste  in  cutting  out  the  strip  between  the  barbs.  We  sketch  this  from  memory,  having  loaned  the  piece  brought  home. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Feeding  Stuffs. 

AVERAGE  COMPOSITION,  DIGESTIBILITY,  AND  MONEY  VALUE 
AS  GIVEN  BY  DR.  WOLFF  FOR  GERMANY,  1830. 


KIND 

OF 

FODDER. 


I.  Hat. 

Meadow  Hay,  poor . 

“  “  medium _ 

“  “  very  good.. 

Red  Clover,  poor . 

“  “  medium . 

“  “  very  good _ 

White  Clover,  medium _ 

Lucerne,  medium  . 

Swedish  (  Alsike  Clover.. 
Fodder  Vetch,  medium. . . 

Peas  in  bloom.,, . 

Fodder  Rye . . . 

Timothy . 

Italian  Rye  Grass . 

Upland  Grasses,  average.. 
Hungarian  Grass . 


II.  G  een  Fodder. 
Grass  just  before  bloom. . . 

Pasture  Grass . 

Rich  Pasture  Grass . 

Italian  Rye  Grass . 

Timothy  Grass  . 

Upland  Grasses,  average... 

Fodder  Rye . 

Fodder  Oats . 

Fodder  Corn . 

Sorghum . 

Hungarian,  in  blossom . 

Pasture  Clover,  young . 

Red  Clover,  before  blossom 
“  “  in  full  blossom 

White  Clover,  in  blossom.. . 
Alsike  Clover,  at  beginning 

of  blossom . 

Lucerne. begi’g of  blossom. 
Fodder  Vetch,  at  beginning 

of  blossom . 

Fodder  Peas  in  blossom  .... 

Buckwheat  in  blossom . 

Fodder  Cabbage, . 

Carrot  Leaves . 

Rutabaga  Leaves . 

Fermented  Corn  Fodder.. . . 


III.  Straw. 

Winter  Wheat . 

Winter  Rye . 

Summer  Barley . 

Gat . 

Fodder  Vetch . 

Field  Bean . 

Seed  Clover . 

Corn  Stalks . 

Chaff,  Hulls,  etc. 

Wheat . . . . . . . 

Rye . 

Oats... . 

Barley . 

Pea . 

Bean .  . 

Corn  Cobs . 


% 

14.3 

14.3 

15.0 

15.0 

10.0 

16.5 

16.5 

16.0 

16.0 

16.7 

16.7: 

14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

13.4 


75.0 

80.0 

78.2 
73.4 
70.0 
70.0 
'6.0 
81.0 
82.9 

77.3 
75.0 
83.0 
83.0 

80.4 

80.5 

85. 0- 
71.0 

82.0 

81.5 
85.0 
84.7 
82.2 

.4 

78.6 


14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

16.0 

16.0 

16,0 

16.0 

15.0 


Organic 

Substance. 

TOTAL. 

DIGESTIBLE. 

%  Vc 

5.0  7 
6.2  9 
7.0  11, 

5.1  11 
5.3  12, 

6  013, 
6.0  14. 

6.2  14. 
6.015. 

8.3  14. 
7.0  14. 
5.1  10. 
4.5'  9. 
7.8:11, 
5.8  9. 
5.7  10. 


%'  % 

5  33. 5  38.2 
7  26.3  41.4 
,7  21  9  41,6 
.1  28.9  37.7 
,3  26.0  38.2 
5  24.0  37.1 
5  25.6  33.9 
4  33.0  27.9 
0  27.0  32.7 

2  25.5  32.8 

3  25.2  34.2 

4  23.1  14.5 

7  22.7  45.8 
2  22.9  40.6 

5  28.7  39.1 

8  29.4  38.5 


14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

15.0 

:5.0 

14.0 


75.0 

89.0 

.0 

81.5 

85.0 

87.0 

91.0 

88.3 


14.4 

14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

14.4 
14.0 
14.0 

14.3 

14.5 

12.3 
11.8 
12.2 

7.7 

83.1 

89.1 


Roots  and  Tub  rs. 

Potatoes . 

Jerusalem  Artichokes _ 

Fodder  Beets . 

Sugar  Beets . 

Carrots . 

Rutabagas . 

Turnips . 

Parsnips . 

Grains  and  Fruits. 

Wheal . 

Rye . 

Barley. . 

Oats . 

Indian  Corn . 

Buckwheat . 

Rice,  hulled .  . 

Peas . . . 

Field  Beans . 

Linseed . 

Rape  seed . 

Hemp  seed . 

Cotton  seed .  . , 

Apples  and  Pears . 

Pumpkins . 

IV.  Manufacturing  and 
Waste  Products,  etc. 


Sugar  Beet  Cake . 70. ' 

Potato,  (Residue  from.. 

Rye,  <  Manufacture  of 

Wheat,  (Starch . 

Brewers’  GrainB . 

Malt  Sprouts . 

Wheat  Bran,  fine . 

“  “  coarse . 

Rye  Bran . 

Wheat  Meal . 

Indian  Corn  Bran . 

Buckwheat  Bran . 

Rice  Meal . 

Linseed  Cake . 

Linseed  Meal  (extracted) . 

Palm  Nut  Ca  e . 

Cotton  seed  Cake . 

Cotto  -  eed  Cake,  decorti 

Flesh  Meal . 

Dried  Blood . 

Cow’s  Milk . 

Skimmed  Milk . 

Buttermilk . 

Condense!  Mi  k .  . 

Whey . 

Cream . 


)  81 

••76, 
-- 110. 
..18. 
..12. 
..12. 
..ill 
..ill. 
.  .14. 
..i  9, 
..112, 
..  9, 
..  10, 
It, 
11, 
11. 
12, 
87. 
90, 
90, 
21 
92 
0*2 


2.1  3.0 
2.0  3.5 

2.2  4.5 

2.8  3,6 

2.2  3.4 
2.1 |  3.4 
1.6.  3.3 

1.4  2.3 

1.3  1.2 
11  2.5 

1.8  3.1 
1.5,  4.6 

1.5  3.3 

1.3  3.0 
2-°  3.5 

1.5  3.3 
2.0,  4.5 

1.8  3.5 

1.5  3.2 

1.4  2.4 
1-6  2.5 

3.6  3.2 

2  3  7,1 

1.7  1.2 


6.0  13.1 
4.0  9.7 
4.0  10.1 

7.1  12.1 
8.0  16.3 

10.1  13.4 
7.9  10.4 

6.5  8.3 

5.2  8.8 
6.7  11.7 

8.5  10.9 


5.5  6.6 


!&S> 


SI 


%  %l  % 

1  5  3.4  34.9 

2  5:  5.4  41.0 
2.8.  7.4  41.7 
2  1  5.7  37.9 
2  2  7.0  38.1 
2.9  8.5SS.2 

3.5  8.1  35.9 
2  5  9-4  28.3 
3.3  8  6  34.8 
2  5  9.4  32.5 

2.6  9.4  33.1 

2  81  6.6  44.3 

3  0  5.8  43.4 
3.2.  7.1  41.5 
2  6  5.3  40.9 
2  2  6.1  41.0 

!  ! 

0  8  2.0  13.0 
0.8  2  5  9.9 
1.0  3.4  10.9 
1  0  2.3  12.5 
1  1  2.1  16.0 
1.0  1.9  14.2 
0.8  1.9  11.0 
0.5|  1.3  8.9 
0.6 
0.7 


%  “Si: 


0.7  8.4 
1.6  11.9 


0.7:  1.8  11.8 
0.9  3.6  7.4 
0.7  2.3  7.4 
0.6  1.7  8.7 
O.Sj  2.2,  7.9 

0.6  2.1  5.8 
0.8  3.2  9.1 

0.6  2.5  6  7 
0.6  2.2  7.4 
0.6:  1.5  6.6 
0.7  1.8  8.2 
1.0  2.2i  7.0 
0.5  1.5  5.1 
1.11  0.7  10.4 


3.0  40.0  36. 
3.0|44.0  33, 
S.s'lO.O  36, 
4.0  39.5  36, 

7.5  42.0  29, 

6.5  38.0  31, 
4.6  10.2  34.0  34, 
5.6:  9.4  42.0  25. 
4.2  3.0  40.0  36, 


9  1.2 
3  1.3 
7  1.4 
2  2.0 
0  1.0 
0;  1.0 
2  1.0 
0  2.0 
.7!  1.0 


4.3  36.0  34.6  1.4 
3.6  43.5  29. 9i  1.2 
4.0  31.0  36.2  1.5 
3.0  30.0  38.2  1.5 
8.1  32.0  36.9  2.0 
10.5  33.0  34.0  2.0 

1.4  37.8  42.6  1.4 


1.1  1.1:21.7;  0.2 
2.0  1.3  15.5  0.2 
0.5  0.9  9.7;  0.1 
1.0  1.3  15.4  0.1 


1.4  1.7 
1.3  1.1 
1.1  0.8 
1.6  1.0 


1.7 

1.8 
2.2 

2.7  12 
1.5  10 

1.8  9 
0.5  7 

2.4  22 
3.1  25 

3.4  20 

3.9  19 

4.5  16 
7.8|22 
0.4  0 
1.0  0 


10.8 

9.5 

5.3 

10.2 


.0  3.0 
.0  3.5 
.0  7.1 
,0  9.3 
.0  5.5  62. 
.0  15.0  58, 
.71  2.2  75, 
.4  6.4  52, 
.5  9.4  45, 
.5  7.2  19, 
,4  10.3  12, 
.3  13.1(21. 
.8  16.0  15, 
,4  4.311, 
,6  2  7  6. 


0.8  35.6 
0.8  36.5 

1.3  40.6 

1.4  40.1 

3.4  31.9 
2.9  33.4 
5.0  35.2 
4.2  28.5 
1.1  37.0 


10.6 

8.0 

6.1 

7.1 
5.9 
5.0 
5.0 
3.3 
4.6 
3  9 
4.0 

7.2 

8.1 

6.3 
8.2 
7.1 


0.43 

0.64 

0.75 

0.59 

0.70 

0.79 

0.76 

0.71 

0.76 

0.77 

0.77 

0.72 

o.;o 

0.74 

0.64 

0.66 


7.0 

4.4 

3.6 
5.9 
8.2 
8.1 

6.3 

7.2 
13.0 

7.4 
7.0 

2.5 
3.8 

5.7 

4.2 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.7 

5.1 

5.2 

3.8 

3.9 
16.6 


1.2  35.0 
4.0  36.2 
5.1  34.7 
0.6  41.7 


2.0116.8 
0.5  10.6 


3.4,  1 
0.4  0. 
0.8  6. 
0.0  4. 
1.2!  4. 

7.2  17. 

5.4  14, 

6.6  15. 

5.2  14. 
3.0  13. 

3.4  10, 
3.4  17, 

10.6  10, 

8.8  29, 

7.3  33. 
4.2  16. 

6.4  23. 

7.6  33. 

3.7  72. 
4.1  80, 
0.7  3. 
0.8  3, 
0.5  3 

2.5  10 
0.7;  1 
0.6  2 


1.5  11, 

4  2.0  9, 
9  2.5  8 
7  6.0  9, 
1  6.5:  8, 
7  1.5!  6, 
2:  0.4  6 

5  2.0  20, 
9  1.6  23. 

6  37.0  17 
1  42.5  15 
3  33.6  12. 
1  30.3  17 

0, 

5  0.1  0, 


,7  61.3 
,9  65.4 
0  58.9 
,11,43.3 
.4  60.6 
,8  47.0 
,9  72.7 
,2  54.4 
,0  50.2 
,2  18.9 


0.2 
0.1 1 
o.ij: 
0.2; 
O.il 
0.1: 
0.2 


3  18. 
011. 
7  18. 

4  15. 
2  11. 
3  48, 
7  55, 
1  52, 
.7  58. 
,8  63, 
0  61 
,7  46. 
1  47, 
7  29, 
.8  33, 
.4  41, 

1  30, 

2  19 

"  A 

5 

5, 

5 

.  52 

■  j  5 
.1  2 


3! 

7* 

9 

4 

0 

7 

,0 

,2 

,6. 

f 

4 

:Si 

,7, 

0  10, 
.5  6, 
.5  13 
..  12 
.6  0, 
.0  3 
.0  0 
.4  1 
.9  12 
.1  0 
,9  31 


10.2 

16.2 

14.7 

12.9 

7.1 


2  1.8  24, 

1  0.8  13, 
5  5.2.18, 

2  3.7  15. 
1  3.9  10. 
1  12.8  51, 
8  11.8-44. 
2112.6  42, 
5  12.2  46, 

310. 8  54 

8  7.9  56 
4  13.5  44 
9,  8.6  47, 

9  24.8  27 

3.27.8  33 
0  16.1  55 


IS 
17 
4, 
5 

3 

4 

3.0-  4 


117. 5 
7  31.0 
0  69.2 

5  54.1 

6  3.2 

7  3.5 
0  3.0 
9  10.2 
6  1.0 

8  2.7 


2.6 
3.6 
0  2.9 
6  3.4 
0  3.9 
2  8.8 
5  8.9 
.9  2.1 
4  9.5 
9  5.5 
.3  12.3 
.  11.2 
.6  0.5 
0  3.6 
0  0.7  1 
4  1.0  2 
9  12.9 
1  0.6  6 
.9  31.3 


Explanation  of  the  Table. 


0.22 

0.21 

0.27 

0.23 

0.28 

0.23 

0..0 

0.15 

0.12 

0.19 

0.20 

0.25 

0.19 

0.17 

0.19 

0.17 

0.23 

0.18 
0.18 
0.14 
0.17 
0.18 
0  12 
0.15 


45.8  0.37 

46.9  0.35 
32.2  0.44 

29.9  0.45 
9.8  0.46 

12.0  0.44 

7.3  0.55 

7.4  0.49 
34.4  0.39 


1.4  32.8  0.4  24.1  0.37 
1.131.9  0.4  32.6  0.37 
1.6  36.6  0.6  23.8,0.39 
'  ‘  ‘  0.6  31.4  0.38 
1.2,  9.8  0.55 
1.2  7.4  0.53 
0.4  71.2  0.41 


1.1  22.8;  0.2  21.6  0.26 
'  *  8.7  0.24 

21.7  0.12 
17.0  0.19 

9.3  U. 18 

8.3  0.15 
:  5.80.11 

7.3  0.18 


5.8,1.13 
7.0  1.08 
7.9,0.95 
6.1  0.98 
8.6  1.11 
7.4  0.77 
10.7  0.96 
2.9  1.44 
2.3  1.51 
....  2.47 
...,;2.55 
....2.01 
....2.08 
43.0  0.18 
18.4  0.08 


0.30 

0.16 

0.44 

0.37 

0.30 

1.09 

1.04 

1.04 

1.10 

1.08 

0.99 

1.15 

1.16 
1.72 
1.61 
1.61 
1.14 
2.07 
3.54 
2.32 
0.34 
0  23 

.6:0.22 
S  I  .48 
.6  0.11 
.5 1 1 .54 


The  table  herewith  is  takeu,  with 
some  slight  alterations,  from  a 
much  larger  one  by  Wolff,  in  the 
“  German  Farmers’  Almanac,”  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  in  these  col¬ 
umns.*  These  figures,  from  Eu¬ 
ropean  products,  mostly  German, 
represent  the  average  results  of 
many  hundreds  of  analyses,  hut 
they  enable  American  farmers  to 
estimate  the  probable  composition 
of  their  own  feeding  stuffs.  Tables 
showing  variations  in  composition 
of  the  same  kinds  of  foods,  and 
results  of  analyses  of  American 
products,  are  in  preparation  for  a 
future  issue.  So  far  as  analyses 
made  up  to  the  present  time  show, 
the  American  and  European  pro¬ 
ducts  in  general  agree  pretty  close¬ 
ly.  The  most  marked  exceptions 
are  in  grasses  and  hays,  ours  aver¬ 
aging  poorer  than  the  European, 
probably  because  of  poorer  ma¬ 
nuring  and  much  poorer  culture. 

Water. — The  figures  in  the  first 
column  give  the  number  of  pounds 
of  water  in  100  lbs.  Thus,  100  lbs. 
of  young  grass  contain  from  75  to 
80  lbs.  of  water,  while  100  lbs.  of 
dry  hay  contain  only  about  14‘/s 
lbs.  In  100  lbs.  of  bran  there  are 
about  13  lbs.  of  water,  while  100 
lbs.  of  potatoes  contain  75  lbs.  of 
water,  and  100  lbs.  of  turnips  92 
lbs.  of  water.  The  bran  thus  lias 
(100—13)  about  87  per  cent,  or 
seven-eighths,  of  dry  substance ; 
the  potatoes  25  per  cent,  or  one- 
fourth  ;  and  the  turnips  only  8  per 
cent,  or  one-twelftli  dry  matter. 

Asn  or  Mineral  Matters.  — 
The  mineral  matters — potash,  soda, 
lime,  phosphoric  acid,  etc. — which 
remain  as  ashes  when  the  material 
is  burned,  vary  from  i  lb.  in  100 
lbs  of  milk,  to  from  5  to  8  lbs.  in 
100  lbs.  of  bran  or  linseed-cake. 
These  substances  are  necessary  for 
supporting  auimal  life,  but  there  is 
generally  an  abundance  of  them  in 
all  the  foods  used  on  the  farm. 

Organic  Substance,  Total  and 
Digestiele. — Columns  2  to  6  give 
the  Albuminoids ,  Carbohydrates , 
and  Fats,  which  together  make  up 
the  combustible  or  Organic  Substance. 
Columns  7,  8,  and  9,  give  the 
amounts  of  these  that  are  digesti¬ 
ble.  The  figures  represent  general 
averages  as  shown  by  the  results 
of  probably  more  than  1,200  actual 
feeding  trials,  with  oxen,  cows, 
horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  The 
digestibility  varies  considerably, 
even  in  "the  same  kind  of  food. 
The  digestibility  of  some  of  the 
materials,  as  Hungarian  grass, 
which  have  not  been  tested,  is  cal¬ 
culated  from  the  known  digestibil¬ 
ity  of  similar  foods. 

Nutritive  Ratio.— The  “  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio  ”  expresses  the  ratio  of 
digestible  albuminoids  to  digesti¬ 
ble  carbohydrates  and  fats  (each 
pound  of  fats  being  assumed  equal 
to  2.5  of  carbohydrates) ;  that  is  to 

*Mehtzel  &  von  Lengerke,  Landw. 
Kalender,  1880.  Publisfisd  by  Wie- 
gaiult,  Hempel  &  Parey,  Berlin,  Prus¬ 
sia.  In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries, 
we  may  say  that  it  may  bo  obtained 
direct  from  the  publishers  in  Berlin, 
or  through  any  importer  of  foreign 
books  in  this  country.  The  cost  in 
Germany  is  2X  marks  (about  62  cts.) ; 
here,  including  duties,  etc.,  not  far 
from  90  cents.  [Eds.] 


say,  it  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  digestible 
carbohydrates  to  one  pound  of  digestible  albumi¬ 
noids.  For  instance:  The  “poor”  hay  contains 
1  lb.  of  albuminoids  to  10.6  lbs.  of  digestible  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  Tlie  nutritive  ratio  is  1 : 10.6.  The 
“  very  good  ”  hay  lias  1  of  albuminoids  to  every  6.1 
of  carbohydrates.  The  ratio  is  1:6.1.  Linseed- 
cake  and  cotton-seed  cake  are  rich  in  digestible  al¬ 
buminoids,  having  1  lb.  to  every  2  lbs.  of  carbohy¬ 
drates,  while  straw  Is  very  poor,  tlie  nutritive  rate 
being  1  to  30,  or  even  1  to  45.  The  value  of  a  food 
in  practice  depends  mainly  upon  the  amounts  and 
proportions  of  digestible  ingredients  it  contains, 
and  the  way  it  is  fed.  The  “  asl :  ”  at  head  of  col¬ 
umn,  “  Nutritive  Ratio,”  means  as  one  to — . 

Tiie  Money  Values  of  the  Foods  in  the  table 
are  calculated  by  assigning  a  certain  price  to  each 
pound  of  digestible  ingredients.  The  prices  as¬ 
sumed  by  AVolff  for  tlie  German  market  in  1880, 
are,  for  digestible  albuminoids  and  fats,  each  41  3 
cents  per  lb.,  and  for  carbohydrates  °/10  cent  per  lb. 
They  vary  a  little,  but  not  widely,  from  the  values 
in  many  of  our  American  markets.  Of  course, 
these  values  are  relative,  and  apply  only  when 
properly  fed.  Doubtless  both  the  prices-current  in 
our  markets,  and  the  intrinsic  facts  of  the  case 
would  require  a  revision  of  these  rates  to  make  the 
valuations  entirely  correct  with  us.  Nor  oan  such 
computations  be  absolutely  accurate  at  best,  hut 
they  do  give  a  general  idea  of  the  comparative  val¬ 
ues  of  the  materials  as  food  for  stock  lohen  properly 
used.  W.  O.  Atwater. 

[The  above  table,  which  Professor  Atwater  has 
translated,  and  with  the  explanatory  notes  put  iu  a 
clear  form,  will,  we  think,  when  carefully  consider¬ 
ed,  furnish  a  fund  of  information  of  great  value  to 
many  of  our  readers.  There  is  food  for  thought  for 
the  winter  evenings  in  the  feeding  stuffs,  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  is  given  in  a  handy  form. — Ed.] 


How  to  Make  Splint  Baskets, 

In  the  winter  season  a  stock  of  baskets  for  use  in 
the  ham,  the  stable,  or  the  field,  may  be  very  easily 
made.  The  best  material  is  splints  of  hickory,  oak, 
black  ash,  or  any  other  wood  that  can  be  separated 
into  layers.  The  best 
timber  is  the  butt  of  a 
straight  -  grained  young 
tree,  cut  about  eight  feet 
long.  In  clearing  timber 
land,  it  is  common  to  se¬ 
lect  these  butts  and  sell 
them  tc  basket-makers  by 
the  cord,  at  two  or  three 
times  the  value  of  common 
timber.  The  butts  are 
split  into  narrow  pieces, 
which  have  the  annual  layers  arranged  convenient 
ly  for  being  rived  into  splints.  The  manner  of 
splitting  is  shown  at  figure  1.  These  strips  are  split 
again,  if  necessary  to  bring  tlie  splints  to  a  proper 
size  for  working,  which  is  11  inch  or  2  inches  for 


Tig.  1. 


Fig.  2.— LOOSENING  THE  FIBRES. 

large  baskets  ;  the  smaller  strips,  down  to  half  an 
inch, may  be  used  for  hand-baskets, strawberries, etc., 
or  for  binding  the  edges  of  larger  baskets.  The  split 
pieces  are  steeped  in  water  for  some  days,  to  loosen 
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the  different  layers  of  the  wood,  when  they  are 
beaten  with  a  mallet  upon  a  block,  fig.  2,  until  the 
layers  are  separated  and  can  be  split  apart  with  a 
knife,  fig.  3,  attached  to  a  handle 
at  right  angles,  so  that  it  may  be 
used  conveniently  for  splitting, 
fig.  4.  The  basket  is  begun  by 
weaving  a  few  pieces  for  the  bot¬ 
tom  as  shown  in  figure  5 ;  the 
bottom  being  usually  hollowed 
inwards,  it  is  necessary  to  bend 
the  strips  at  first  downwards,  and  then  upwards, 
to  get  the  desired  hollow-shaped  bottom,  as  seen 
in  figure  6.  The  strips  are  interlaced  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  loose  ends  being  left  inside  until  the 
finish,  when  they  are  trimmed  off,  ar.d  the  sides  are 
then  built  up  to  the  top.  Pieces  of  the  refuse  wood, 


-THE  KNIFE. 


■BOTTOM  STARTED. 


Fig.  4.— METHOD  OF  SPLITTING. 

first  steeped  for  several  days  in  water,  are  bent  into 
circles  and  fitted,  one  on  the  inside,  and  the  other 
on  the  outside  of  the  top  of  the  basket.  These 
are  bound  by  narrow  strips,  and  are  strengthened 
by  turning  over  some  of  the  splints  and  binding 
these  with  the  hoops.  The  strips  are  wound  around 
the  top  very  firmly,  and  an  opening  is  left  for  a 
handle  on  each  side,  as  shown  at  figure  7.  Some¬ 
times  wooden  handles  are  made  as  at  figures  8  and 
9,  and  fixed  into  the  sides.  These  are  trimmed  out 
of  waste  pieces,  steeped 
in  water  until  pliable,  and 
bent  into  shape.  A  bas¬ 
ket,  finished  as  shown  at 
figure  7,  20  inches  wide  at 
the  top,  and  22  inches 
deep,  and  holding  a  bush¬ 
el,  is  usually  worth  60  cts. 
Such  a  basket  is  very 
useful  for  many  purposes 
about  the  barns  aud  sta¬ 
bles,  and  in  husking  corn. 
A  splint-basket  for  gathering  leaves  is  shown  at 
figure  10,  this  should  be  4  feet  long  by  about  3  feet 
wide,  and  will  also  be  found  useful  for  many  other 
purposes  about  a  farm.  Baskets,  like  this,  are  usu¬ 
ally  sold  for  75  cts.  each  ;  a  water-cress  basket  hold¬ 
ing  about  half  a  peek,  12  inches  deep,  and  about  7 
wide  at  the  top,  of  the  shape  shown  at  figure  11,  is 

worth  $8  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Small  bas¬ 
kets,  used  in 
some  localities 
for  marketing 
strawberries,  are 
made  of  the 
shape  shown  at 

.  figure  12 :  these 

Fig.  6.  the  strips  bent.  h*d  about  ha]f 

a  pint,  and  are  4  inches  deep,  3  inches  wide  at 
the  top,  and  2  inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  The 
small  baskets  are  made  of  the  narrow  refuse 
splints,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  wood  is  worked 
up,  even  the  knotty  central  portions  &erve  to  make 
handles  or  hoops  for  the  larger  sized  baskets. 


Southern  Cow-Peas. 

In  April,  1876,  we  gave  the  results  of  much  labor 
expended  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  what  the  plant 
cultivated  all  through  the  Southern  States,  really 
was.  That  “Pea”  was  a  misnomer  was  readily 
shown  by  the  seeds,  which  more  resembled  the 


bean,  but  it  is  not  a  bean,  but  a  Vigna.  Still,  the 
name  is  thoroughly  fixed,  and  if  spoken  of  as  the 
“Cow-Pea” — and  not  simply  “Pea” — the  name 
will  be  sufficiently  distinctive.  As  stated  in  the 
article  referred  to,  we  had  the  seeds  of  some  20 
named  varieties  of,  Cow-Pea,  quite  as  distinct  in 
appearance  as  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  garden 
bean,  and  that  to 
speak  of  the  Cow-Pea 
was  not  sufficiently 
definite,  amid  so  many 
different  kinds  the  va¬ 
riety  should  be  named. 

It  is  very  singular  that 
with  an  exotic  plant, 
so  widely  cultivated 
throughout  so  many 
States,  there  should 


Fig.  7.— COMPLETE  BASKET. 


be  no  knowledge,  at  least 
no  recorded  knowledge,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
of  its  origin  or  the  method  of  its  introduction.  So 
far  as  we  know,  our  article,  in  1876,  was  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  ascertain  the  botanical  relationship  of  the 
Cow-Pea.  Its  place  in  the  agriculture  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  is  not  well  fixed.  Every  intelligent  south¬ 
ern  cultivator  is  satisfied  that  the  Cow-Pea  is  to  him 
what  Clover  is  to  the  northern  farmer,  both  as  to 
its  value  as  a  fodder  crop  and  as  a  renovator  of  the 
soil  when  plowed  under.  But  while  this  was  the 
general  belief,  we  had  no  positive  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  the  plant  until  recently.  Our  friend, 
Prof.  Albert  R.  LeDoux,  the  Chemist  to  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Director 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  has  made  a  most  valua¬ 
ble  contribution  to  scientific  agriculture  in  making 
analyses  of  some  varieties  of  the  Cow-Pea,  which 
are  given  in  his  Report  for  1879.  Referring  to  this 
excellent  Report  for  the  analyses  in  full,  we  may 
say  that  they  sustain  the  popular  estimate  in  which 


Fig.  8.— SHAPE  OF  WOODEN  HANDLE. 

the  plant  is  held.  Taking  the  results  as  shown  by 
several  analyses,  Prof.  LeDoux  places  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  Cow-Pea  as  compared  with  similar 
articles  of  food,  taking  the  Bean  as  the  unit,  thus: 

1,  Field  Bean  ;  2,  Yellow  Cow- 
Pea  ;  3,  Black  Cow-Pea ;  4, 

Garden  Pea  ;  5,  Wheat ;  6,  Maize 
(Indian  Corn).  The  analyses  of 
the  vines  of  Cow-Pea  show  their 
nutritive  value,  taking  Clover  as 
the  standard,  to  be:  1,  Red 
Clover  ;  2,  Timothy  ;  3,  Cow-Pea 
Vines ;  4,  Corn  Fodder.  The 
vines,  being  largely  employed 
for  tunning  under  as  a  fertilizer  (in  some  locali¬ 
ties  two  crops  being  turned  under  in  one  sea¬ 
son),  analyses  show  that  as  compared  with  Red 
Clover,  so  much  used  in  the  Northern  States  for 
this  purpose,  Cow-Pea  vines  have  less  potash,  more 
soda,  and  more  phosphoric  acid  and  less  ammonia. 
The  excess  of  soda  is  due  to  the  land  upon  which 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. — BASKET  FOR  LEAVES. 

they  were  grown ;  upon  other  soils  it  would  be  re¬ 
placed  by  potash.  In  thus  giving  us  some  positive 
knowledge  concerning  the  Cow-Pea,  Prof.  LeDoux 
has  done  a  most  valuable  work,  and  we  trust  that 
he  may  continue  his  investigations.  Our  own  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  plants,  and  that  reported  from 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  “Among  the  Farmers,” 
Nov.,  1877,  show  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Cow- 
Peas  is  not  confined  to  the  Southern  States  ;  for  all 
purposes,  except  ripening  a  full  crop  of  seed,  it 
may  be  grown  successfully  in  the  Northern  States. 


Gather  the  Fallen  Leaves. 

If  there  is  one  thing  of  which  the  gardener  is  not 
likely  to  have  too  much,  it  is  leaves,  and  the  time 
expended  in  gathering  them,  is  time  well  employed. 
Their  value  is  admitted  in  a  general  way,  but  few 
are  aware  how  valuable  they  are — Let  us  see.  If 
we  would  know  the  best  covering  for  half  hardy 
plants,  and  for  tender  seedlings,  go  to  nature.  In 
her  gardening  she  uses  leaves  ;  how  lightly  they  lie 
over  the  most  delicate  plants,  their  elasticity,  or 
springiness,  keeping  the  heaviest  snow  from  doing 
injury.  If  there  is  danger  that  the  leaves  may  blow 
away  from  the  bed  lay  brush  upon  them,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  this,  scatter  a  little  earth  over  them ; 
anything  to  hold  them  until  the  upper  surface  leaves 
become  flattened  down,  aud  they  are  safe.  Then 
for  hot-beds,  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk,  or  one  half 
their  bulk  of  manure,  they  give  a  more  useful  and 
more  lasting  heat,  than  clear 
manure.  In  cold  frames,  if 
plants  such  as  violets,  or  Holland 
Bulbs,  are  in  them,  to  be  forced 
into  an  early  spring  bloom,  fill  up 
the  frame  with  leaves,  and  cover 
with  boards.  In  the  spring  re¬ 
move  the  boards  and  leaves,  put 
on  the  sashes,  and  bloom  will 
soon  follow.  If  cold  frames  are 
to  be  sown  in  early  spring,  fill  up 
with  leaves,  cover  with  boards,  and  the  ground, when 
wanted,  will  be  unfrozen.  In  the  stable,  the  pig¬ 
sty,  the  sheep-barn,  or  wherever  animals  are  win¬ 
tered,  no  more  cleanly  or  comfortable  bedding  than 
leaves  can  be  given.  These  leaves,  when  saturated 
with  urine,  form  a  rich  addition  to  the  compost 
heap.  Why?  There  is  a  general  notion  that  leaves 
make  good  manure,  while  few  think  that  their 
value  is  due  to  the  ashes  they  contain.  They  are 
very  rich  in  ash.  Fallen  leaves,  when  burned,  give 
from  four  to  five  times  as  much  ashes,  as  the  heart- 
wood  of  the  tree  which  bore  them.  “  But  we  do 
not  burn  the  leaves” — Yes  we  do — practically.  In 
the  compost  the  decay  is  a  slow  combustion ;  the 
whole  texture  of  the  leaf  is  broken  up,  and  the  ash, 
not  having  been  exposed  to  the  heat  of  burning,  is 
really  in  a  better  condition  as  a  fertilizer,  than  or¬ 
dinary  wood  ashes.  Leaves  are  often  spoken  of— 
and  truly — as  the  lungs  of  the  tree.  It  is  not  far 
out  of  the  way  to  liken  the  leaves  to  salt  works. 
In  salt  works  a  weak  brine  from  salt-springs,  or 
from  the  sea,  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
shallow  tanks,  and  when  thus  concentrated  by  evap¬ 
oration,  is  transferred  to  other  tanks  or  kettles 
where,  by  artificial  heat,  the 
remaining  water  is  evaporated, 
and  the  solid  salt  remains. 

The  roots  of  the  tfee  take  up 
water  which  has  several  of  the 
solid  matters  of  the  soil  in 
solution — a  weak — very  weak 
— “  brine,”  as  it  were.  The 
use  of  some  of  these  matters 
we  know,  others,  so  far  as 
known,  are  useless  to  the  tree — but  are  still 
taken  up.  This  solution  from  the  soil  at  length 
reaches  the  leaves,  where  most  of  the  water  passes 
off  into  the  air— slowly,  but  as  certainly  as  if  it  had 
been  boiled  in  a  salt  kettle,  while  the  solid  matter 
mostly  remains  in  the  leaves.  When  the  leaves  are 
burned,  this  solid  matter  appears  as  ash.  That 
this  is  so— that  the  large  amount  of  ash  in  the 
leaves  is  due  to  the  evaporation  of  the  water  from 
the  soil,  is  seen  by  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
ash  in  summer  and  autumn  leaves.  Oak  leaves  in 
autumn  contain  nearly  twice  as  much,  and  Beech 
leaves  contain  more  than  twice  as  much  ash,  as  they 
did  in  summer.  The  richness  of  the  fallen  leaves 
in  ash  explains  why  the  surface  soil  of  the  forest 
is  so  rich.  The  roots  have  been  engaged  in  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  soluble  matters  from  below,  and  these, 
by  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  have  been  accumulating 
upon  the  surface.  When  a  gardener  wishes  to  make 
a  rich  compost,  he  uses  largely  of  woods-earth, 
which  consists  of  decayed  leaves.  Evidently  fallen 
leaves  are  too  valuable  to  be  neglected,  and  should 
be  collected  by  all  who  desire  a  rich,  valuable,  and 
easily  obtained  mulch  and  fertilizer  for  their  soil. 
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The  Jack-Ass,  or  Mule  Rabbit, 

The  traveller  across  the  broad  and  arid  plains  of 
Western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  is  very 
sure  to  become  acquainted  with  two  animals— the 
Coyote  or  Prairie  Wolf,  and  the  Jack-ass  Rabbit. 
These  mammals  are  almost  certainly  met  with 
every  day,  regardless  of  the  distance  from  water 
and  the  scarcity  of  vegetation.  Like  all  others  of 
our  so-called  Rabbits,  this  one  is  a  Hare,  and  like 
other  hares  makes  no  burrow.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  hares,  measuring  about  two  feet  from  nose 
to  tail.  Its  ears  are  noticably  long,  a  peculiarity 


When  the  animal  has  no  other  food,  and  is  obliged 
to  browse  upon  this,  its  flesh  is  hardly  edible. 
Though  it  brings  forth  but  two  or  three  young  at  a 
time,  it  is  quite  abundant;  it  can  easily  escape  its 
chief  enemy,  the  Prairie  Wolf,  by  its  ileetness,  and 
it  avoids  the  large  hawks,  which  sometimes  pursue 
it,  by  crouching  behind  a  prickly  Cactus.  When 
alarmed,  it  starts  up  with  enormous  leaps,  and  goes 
off  with  most  astouishing  bounds,  its  long,  elevated 
ears  giving  the  animal  the  appearance  of  being 
much  greater  than  its  real  size,  and  fully  sustaining 
the  aptness  of  its  common  names.  A  story  is  told  in 
Texas  of  a  newly-arrived  Irish  immigrant,  who  was 


it  for  a  mule  which  had  escaped  from  his  “  egg.” 
While  most  wild  animals  disappear  as  a  country  be¬ 
comes  settled,  hares  and  a  few  others  do  not,  but 
remain  apparently  to  avail  themselves  of  the  more 
abundant  food  which  cultivated  fields  afford,  and 
even  increase,  often  becoming  a  pest  to  the  farmer. 
In  some  localities,  the  Jack-ass  Rabbit  is  very  de¬ 
structive  to  farm  crops,  and  we  have  had  several 
inquiries  as  to  the  methods  of  trapping  or  otherwise 
disposing  of  them.  Our  own  experience  being  con¬ 
fined  to  shooting  them,  we  some  time  ago  asked  in 
a  “Basket  Item,”  for  other  means  of  destroying 
them.  This  brought  out  an  interesting  letter  from 


THE  JACK-ASS,  OR  MULE  RABBIT .— ( Lepus  cullotis.) 


which  has  caused  the  common  names  given  above 
to  be  applied  to  it ,  they  are  about  one-third  longer 
than  the  uead,  and  correspondingly  broad,  the  long 
hairs  which  fringe  them  on  their  outer  margin 
making  them  appear  much  larger  than  they  really 
are.  The  general  color  of  the  animal  is  a  yellowish 
gray,  blotched,  and  lined  with  black  ,  the  nape  is 
unusually  black  ,  all  the  under  parts  are  whitish, 
the  tail,  less  than  two  inches  long,  is  black  above 
and  whitish  beneath  The  legs  are  very  long  and 
powerful,  and  it  is  upon  the  long  leaps  which  these 
enable  it  to  make,  that  the  animal  depends  for  its 
safety.  This  hare  extends  from  Western  Texas 
and  Northern  Mexico  northward,  probably  to  Ore¬ 
gon,  but  has  not  yet  been  found  in  California.  The 
scientific  name  for  the  animal  is  Lepus  callotis.  The 
flesh  of  this  hare  is  dry  and  hard,  but  palatable,  ex 
cept  when  it  is  shot  in  those  arid  localities  where 
there  is  little  other  vegetation  than  the  “  Creasote 
Bush  ”  ( Larrea  Mexicana)  This  shrub  has  a  most 
repulsive  odor  when  handled,  and  when  burned  fills 
the  air  with  a  stench  that  is  almost  intolerable. 


making  his  way  through  the  settled  portions  to 
some  locality  further  West.  Seeing  a  field  from 
which  the  corn  had  been  harvested,  and  from  which 
the  farmer  was  gathering  a  fruit  he  had  never  seen 
— the  pumpkin,  the  immigrant  asked  :  “And  what’s 
thim  you  have  there,  now  ?” — The  farmer,  thinking 
he  was  being  quizzed,  answered  in  a  similar  man 
ner:  “  Them’s  mule’s  eggs.” — “  An’  how  much  are 
they?”  asked  Pat. — “Only  two  dollars,”  replied 
the  fanner.  Pat  bought  an  “egg,”  paid  his  mon 
ey,  and  taking  his  treasure  in  front  of  him  on  his 
saddle,  started  off  his  pony  on  a  gallop  to  over 
take  his  party.  Pat’s  Mexican  pony,  after  its  kind, 
made  a  sudden  start,  and  down  went  the  pumpkin. 
The  pony  was  alarmed  by  the  sudden  leaping  up  of 
a  Jack-ass  Rabbit,  as  it  went  lopeing  over  the  prairie, 
clearing  the  bushes  in  its  bounds,  and  waving  its 
long  ears  as  if  in  derision.  Pat  started  at  full  ran, 
shouting:  “Stop  that  mule!  stop  my  mule.” 
Those  who  remember  the  impression  of  great  size 
made  by  this  animal  as  he  leaps  from  you,  will  not 
think  Pat  so  far  out  of  the  way  when  he  mistook 


Mr.  W.  C.  Sehenck,  Owyhee  Co.,  Idaho,  in  which 
Territory  they  are  so  abundant,  as  to  be  exceedingly 
destructive  to  the  grain,  and  other  crops.  The 
method  with  the  Idaho  farmers  is,  to  build  around 
the  field  a  rabbit-proof  fence,  about  two  feet  high. 
The  material  for  the  fence  is  generally  “Sage-brush,” 
so  abundant  throughout  the  far  west.  At  intervals 
of  about  a  rod,  a  hole  is  left  in  the  bottom  of  the 
fence,  just  large  enough  to  allow  a  rabbit  to  pass 
through.  Just  inside  of  the  fence,  and  opposite  each 
opening,  a  pit  three  or  four  feet  deep  is  dug  ;  this 
pit  is  covered  by  a  trap-door  nicely  balanced,  so 
that  when  a  rabbit  passes  the  center,  it  tips  and 
lets  the  animal  drop  into  the  pit,  from  which  it 
cannot  escape,  but  must  wait  until  disposed  of. 
Mr.  S.  states  that  a  farmer  of  his  acquaintance 
caught,  in  this  manner,  as  many  as  400  rabbits  in 
a  single  day,  thus  not  only  saving  his  crop,  but 
he  received  two  cents  for  each  pair  of  ears,  the 
bounty  paid  by  the  county  in  which  he  lives. 
If  all  the  farmers  could  do  as  well  as  this,  the 
Jack-ass  Rabbit  would  become  scarce. 
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Weighing  Sheep  and  Calves. 

In  addition  to  the  method  of  weighing;  live  ani¬ 
mals  described  in  the  November  number,  page  463, 
we  give  another,  sent  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Brotherton, 
Dover,  N.  J.,  who  has  practised  it  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  finds  it  the  best  method  for  small  ani¬ 
mals.  Instead  of  the  usual  tying  together  of  the 
feet  of  the  sheep  or  calf,  hooking  the  steelyards  to 
the  fastening  cord,  or  strap,  and  stringing  up  the 


creature  by  its  legs,  the  strap  is  passed  below  the 
neck,  and  in  front  of  the  hind  legs,  and  the  parts  of 
the  strap  brought  together  over  the  back,  when 
they  are  hooked  to  the  steelyard.  The  animal  is 
raised  clear  from  the  ground,  and  is  weighed  in  a 
standing  position,  much  to  its  comfort.  The  meth¬ 
od  is  shown  in  the  illustration  (fig.  1).  “  One  tiling 
suggests  another,”  and  Mr.  Brotherton’s  method 
brings  to  mind  one  which  we  practised  on  the  farm 
years  ago.  Instead  of  putting  the  rope  or  strap  in 
front  of  the  animal’s  hind  legs,  we  passed  it  behind 


Fig.  2.— METHOD  FOR  SMALL  SHEEP. 


them,  as  shown  in  figure  2,  and  brought  the  two 
parts  together  at  the  top,  as  in  the  first  case.  The 
strap  was  tied  of  the  right  length  to  make  a  loop, 
and  slipped  first  over  the  head,  and  then  around 
the  back  of  the  hind  legs,  all  of  which  was  the 
work  of  an  instant,  and  the  animal,  raised  into  the 
air,  was  weighed  before  it  thought  of  kicking. 


Among  the  Farmers— No.  47. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

I  know  of  no  subject  exciting  so  much  thought 
among  fanners  just  now,  as  the  general  one  of 
milk,  and  among  most  farmers,  though  at  first  they 
may  have  little  to  say,  after  a  while,  thought  means 
a  good  deal  of  talk,  which  will  have  its  results. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  talk  it  over,  and  I  have 
questions  asked  me,  which  I  cannot  answer,  and 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  Mr.  Willard  and  “Prof.” 
Arnold,  and  Dr.  Sturtevant  are  either  silent  about, 
or  what  they  say  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

What  Starts  the  Milk  Souring:  P 
Does  the  milk  begin  to  sour  as  soon  as  drawn  ? 
Not  perceptibly.  As  I  understand  it,  the  action  is 
explained  thus:  Milk  consists  of  water,  about  87  per 
cent ;  cheese,  31  per  cent ;  butter,  4  per  cent ;  milk- 
sugar,  41,  and  a  little  soda  and  ash.  Of  these  the 
oily  portion  is  by  far  the  most  stable.  Milk-sugar 
in  solution  with  soluble  nitrogenous  substances 


the  least  so,  especially  if  the  solution  is  alkaline, 
and  milk  is  decidedly  alkaline.  When  the  air 
comes  in  contact  with  such  a  solution,  it  acts  at 
once  upon  the  milk-sugar,  converting  it  into  lactic 
acid.  This  action  is  most  rapid  when  the  milk  is 
warm,  and  at  a  temperature  of  80°  or  90°  the  alka¬ 
line  character  disappears  very  quickly,  because  of 
the  change  of  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  thus  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  soda.  We  all  know  how  soon  milk 
loses  that  peculiar  sweet  flavor  of  new  milk.  This 
indicates  the  necessity  of  speedily  cooling  it,  as 
low  at  least  as  to  60°,  at  which  temperature  this 
souring  effect  is  much  less  active.  The  acid  formed 
by  the  oxidizing  of  the  milk-sugar  is  taken  care 
of  by  the  free  soda,  a  small  quantity  of  which  will 
neutralize  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  acid.  So 
we  do  not  observe  that  the  milk  is  growing  sour 
for  some  time,  but  only  that  it  is  no  longer  so  sweet. 

When  milk  is  shut  away  from  the  action  of  the 
air,  does  this  effect  cease  ? — No,  it  does  not.  That 
we  can  answer  positively.  But  if  the  air  is  exclud¬ 
ed,  and  a  low  temperature  be  given  at  the  same 
time,  the  action  is  reduced  probably  to  a  minimum. 
Milk  in  a  sealed  bottle,  kept  at  the  natural  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  weather,  though  milked  into  the  bottle 
and  sealed  at  once,  sours  and  becomes  acid — al¬ 
most  as  quickly  as  milk  in  open  pans,  and  when 
opened  and  poured  out,  often  has  a  close  disagree¬ 
able  odor.  If  cooled  before  bottling,  and  kept 
cool,  it  not  only  remains  sweet  much  longer,  but 
this  odor  is  not  developed,  or  only  sparingly  per¬ 
ceptible.  Milk  put  up  in  bottles,  as  is  fast  com¬ 
ing  to  be  the  fashion,  will  have  a  disagreeable  odor 
after  standing,  unless  it  be  drawn  in  a  most  cleanly 
way,  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  air  of  the 
stable  or  yard,  and  cooled  before  closing  the  bottle. 
A  few  months  ago  we  heard  a  good  deal  about 

Living1  Organisms 

floating  in  the  air,  and  being  the  prime  cause  of  all 
fermentation  and  decay.  How  far  dairymen  ought 
to  take  these  mythical  things  into  account  I  can 
not  tell,  but  though  it  may  be  all  quite  true — cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  we  can  not  afford  to  keep  our  milk  from 
exposure  to  the  air.  Air  seems  to  do  it  more  good 
than  any  thing  else,  except  cooling;  but  the  air 
must  be  pure. 

Effect  of  Impure  Air  on  Milk. 

Most  odors  are  gaseous  in  their  nature,  and  fol¬ 
low  the  laws  of  gaseous  diffusion.  One  of  these 
is  that  each  particle  of  gas  is  constantly  exerting 
its  repulsive  force  towards  every  other  particle  of 
the  same  kind  of  gas ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  try¬ 
ing  to  get  as  far  from  every  one  of  its  kindred  as 
possible.  Thus  odors  in  following  this  law  actual¬ 
ly  travel  against  the  wind,  if  not  too  strong,  as  well 
as,  of  course,  in  every  other  direction.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  any  gas  is  set  free,  it  at  once  diffuses  itself  all 
about,  going  as  far  and  as  fast  as  it  can ;  and  con¬ 
versely,  when  by  means  of  any  absorbing  substance 
or  surface,  a  gas  or  an  odor  is  withdrawn  from 
any  open  space,  other  particles  rush  in  at  once  and 
fill  the  space,  and  are  in  turn  absorbed,  their  places 
being  taken  by  other  particles,  which  yield  in  turn 
to  others,  and  so  on. 

Milk  as  an  Absorbent. 

Milk  is  well  known  as  a  wonderfully  active  ab¬ 
sorbent  of  odors.  Butter  has  long  been  famous  for 
the  same  quality.  Every  school-boy  knows  that 
attar  of  rose  is  prepared  in  Turkey  by  exposing  thin 
films  of  butter  near  fresh  rose  leaves,  just  plucked, 
and  giving  off  their  delicious  fragrance.  Milk  is 
filled  with  particles  of  butter,  and  it  is  probably 
due  to  this  that  it  absorbs  odors  so  actively. 

There  are  several  of  the  experiences  of  common 
life  which  indicate  natural  laws  worth  our  heeding. 
Every  farmer’s  wife  knows  that,  if  her  milk  is  ex¬ 
posed  so  that  it  absorbs  evil  odors,  the  butter  will 
not  only  be  tainted,  but  it  will  not  keep.  Butter 
which  absorbs  the  odors  of  filth  of  any  kind— those 
of  a  close  musty  cellar,  stale  fish,  decaying  vegeta¬ 
bles,  etc.— will  not  keep,  even  though  when  first 
made  it  was  perfect  in  fragrance  and  substance. 
The  milk  itself,  which  absorbs  odors  of  the  cow  or 
stable,  will  sour  just  as  quickly,  and  perhaps 
quicker,  than  if  it  had  been  defiled  with  specks  of 
dung.  While  experiments  show  that  milk  careful¬ 
ly  drawn  in  such  cleanly  stables  as  those  of  Echo 


Farm,  or  in  any  way  free  from  both  material  and 
gaseous  defilement,  will  keep  sweet  many  hours 
after  that  drawn  with  only  ordiuary  care  has  be¬ 
come  unfit  for  use.  We  should  not  forget  that 

Butter-Making:  Begins  at  the  Stable. 

The  best  butter-maker  in  the  world  will  fail  to 
get  first  quality  butter  if  the  cows  are  milked  in  a 
dirty  stable.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  a  New  Jersey 
farmer  asked  me  how  he  could  best  market  his  but¬ 
ter,  which  he  said  was  exceedingly  good.  He  en¬ 
larged  upon  his  high  grade  Alderneys  and  the 
quality  of  his  pastures  and  water.  Afterwards  I 
went  out  to  see  a  cow  I  wanted  to  buy,  and  he  sat 
down  at  milking-time  to  let  me  judge  of  her  flow. — 
I  certainly  never  saw  a  dirtier  pail  of  milk.  Specks 
of  dirt,  dust,  dandruff,  hairs,  etc.,  etc.,  peppered 
the  top,  and  swashed  about  on  the  bottom  as  the 
pail  was  emptied.  He  got  only  18  or  20  cts.  for 
his  butter,  and  I  think  it  was  worth  no  more.  Does 
not  this  filth  flavor  the  milk,  the  cream,  and  the 
butter?— Most  assuredly  it  does.  This  is  only  ob¬ 
vious  filth  ;  the  invisible  and  more  potent  volatile 
exhalations  from  the  manure  and  the  urine-satura¬ 
ted  floors,  and  all  the  mal-odorous  surroundings  of 
most  cow-stables,  usually  have  a  still  greater  influ¬ 
ence.  When  milk  is  once  contaminated,  nothing 
can  be  done  which  will  entirely  do  away  with  the 
effect.  Part  of  the  evil  may  be  removed  by  thorough 
airing  of  the  milk  as  it  is  cooled  before  setting. 
Shallow  setting  no  doubt  favors  th ;  remaval  of 
these  odors,  and  aeration  during  churning  has  an 
important  effect.  But,  here  as  in  many  other  things, 
the  fountain-head  is  the  spot  at  which  reform  should 
be  commenced.  I  was  thinking  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  matter  the  other  day  when  reading  about 

The  Efforts  to  Keep  Bad  Milk  Out  of  the  City. 

Dr.  White,  with  his  police  squad,  boarded  a  North 
River  steamboat  which  brings  down  milk  from  up 
the  river.  They  used  their  floating  specific  gravity 
indicator,  called  a  “Lactometer” — and  all  the  milk 
in  which  it  did  not  float  pretty  well  up  (95°  was 
their  standard,  pure  milk  being  100°)  was  remorse¬ 
lessly  poured  into  the  river.  This  was  a  hard  and 
wholesome  lesson — but  a  great  waste.  It  would 
have  made  a  great  many  pigs  happy,  and  though  it 
is  just  the  kind  of  milk  we  do  not  want  sold  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  Doctor  probably  knows 
very  well  that  the  addition  of  an  imperceptible 
amount  of  salt  would  have  raised  his  hydrometer 
high  enough  to  have  made  the  worst  watered  milk 
of  the  lot  pass  muster.  The  farmers  and  milkmen 
know  it  if  he  does  not— one  of  them  told  me  how  to 
do  it  the  other  day.  The  true  policy  for  the  Health 
Board  is,  to  allow  no  milk  to  be  brought  into  the 
city  except  in  sealed  cans  or  boxes  bearing  the 
dairyman’s  mark,  or  name  in  full,  and  to  allow 
none  to  come,  or  to  be  sold,  except  from  establish¬ 
ments  duly  examined  and  licensed  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  as  fit  places  for  the  production  of  this  most 
important  aliment  for  the  children  of  the  city.  The 
Inspector  for  the  Board  of  Health  would  of  course 
board  trains,  boats,  or  wagons,  or  take  the  milk 
wherever  found,  sample  the  cans,  and  re-seal  with 
his  own  seal  if  need  be.  The  samples  would  be 
analyzed  carefully.  Water  detected,  salt  detected, 
the  presence  of  diseased  milk  ascertained,  etc. — 
and  thus  an  oversight  maintained  at  the  consumer’s 
end  of  the  line,  as  at  present.  Besides,  the  Board 
would  have  a  list  of  the  names  of  every  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  who  sent  as  much  as  40  quarts  to  the  city, 
and  an  Inspector  with  power  simply  to  advise  in  the 
country,  and  to  report  facts  to  the  Board,  who 
might  at  any  time  forbid  the  reception  and  sale  of 
the  milk  of  certain  stables  or  farms,  and  revoke  the 
licenses  of  the  farmers.  There  is  no  end  of  pains 
and  watchfulness  to  keep  the  Croton  pure  and  fit 
to  drink,  and  yet  the  drink  of  the  babies  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  be  sold  from  stables  reeking  with  filth,  drawn 
from  cows  in  all  stages  of  disease,  fed  upon  the 
slops  of  the  distillery  or  the  refuse  of  the  brewery, 
which  is  better  fit  for  manure  than  as  a  milk-pro¬ 
ducing  diet  for  cows  ;  and  this  same  milk  is  diluted 
with  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  part  water  taken  from 
any  old  pump  in  the  city,  or  any  road-side  brook  or 
pool  in  the  country.  [Perhaps  the  frog  found  by 
the  inspectors  in  one  can,  came  there  in  this 
way. — Ed.]  If  the  good  farmers  who  ship  their 
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milk  to  New  York  at  li  to  2  cents  a  quart,  and 
are  conscientious  to  send  only  good  milk  at  that, 
could  only  see  what  is  actually  sold,  and  could  go 
from  house  to  house  and  see  the  poor  children  who 
live  upon  it,  and  compare  them  with  their  own 
healthy  rollicking  babies,  they  would,  I  believe, 
cheerfully  submit — nay,  would  welcome  an  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  milk- farms  and  stables,  and  court  the  most 
rigid  scrutiny  of  all  milk  shipped  in  sealed  cans. 


A  Wooden  Pump  for  Barn- Yards. 

For  ordinary  uses  of  the  barn-yard,  either  for 
drawing  water  from  cisterns,  or  liquid  manure  out 
of  tanks,  pumps  made  of  boards  or  plank  may  be 
used.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  the  joints  tight,  which 
may  be  done  by  laying  strips 
of  thick  paper,  well  steeped 
iu  tar,  between  the  joints, 
also  smearing  the  joints  with 
tar.  The  joints  are  then 
clamped  with  screw-clamps, 
and  well  fastened  with  bolts  check-valve. 

passing  completely  through  the  sides,  and  screwed 
tight  with  washers  and  nuts.  Strips  of  good  pine, 
or  spruce,  one  inch  thick,  and  6  inches  wide,  will 
serve  for  the  barrel  of  the 
pump.  A  check-valve  of 
wood  or  sole-leather,  or  of 
both,  should  be  fastened 
at  the  bottom  of  the 
pump,  as  shown  in  figure 
1.  This  valve  is  made  of 
a  square  of  sole-leather, 
which  sits  upon  a  small 
cleat  all  around  the  inside 
of  the  pump-barrel,  and 
a  square  piece  of  hard¬ 
wood  is  fastened  upon  the 
upper  side  of  the  leather, 
to  stiffen  it.  The  valve  is 
nailed  at  one  side  to  the 
cleat  as  shown  at  figure  1. 
This  is  all  to  be  fitted  be¬ 
fore  the  barrel  is  put  to¬ 
gether,  or  that  may  be  put 
together  and  the  valve  in¬ 
serted  and  nailed  to  its 
place  at  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  (A,  fig.  2), 
after  the  latter  is  made. 
The  draw-valve  is  made 
in  precisely  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  check-valve, 
and  is  fitted  in  a  box  made  a  little  narrower  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom  to  cause  it  to  work  easily. 
The  bottom  of  this  box  may  be 
finished  with  a  strip  of  leather  around 
it  to  make  it  tight  if  thought  proper. 

The  valve-box  is  connected  with  the 
rod  by  an  iron  strap  ;  the  rod  passes 
through  a  hole  in  the  strap,  and  is 
fastened  by  means  of  two  nuts 
screwed  on  as  shown  at  figure  3. 

For  a  portable  pump,  the  spout  is 
fitted  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  ;  for  a  fixed  pump,  a  handle  Fig.  3. 
may  be  fitted  to  the  top  in  the  usual  manner. 


The  Value  of  a  Pure-bred  It  a  in. — It  js  not 

difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  pure-bred  ram  in 
a  flock.  A  ram  will  serve  a  flock  of  50  ewes.  The 
most  close-calculating  farmer  will  give  a  dollar  for 
the  service  of  a  choice  ram  for  one  of  his  ewes,  as 
he  knows  that  the  dollar  is  well  expended.  There¬ 
fore  the  benefit  of  a  pure-bred  ram,  to  the  owner  of 
a  flock  of  50  ewes,  is  at  least  $50  yearly  for  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  ram,  which  may  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  least  6  or  8  years,  if  2  years  old  when 
bought.  Just  now,  when  it  is  the  business  of  every 
farmer  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising  tide  of  pros¬ 
perity,  for  which  we  have  been  waiting  so  anxious¬ 
ly,  it  is  opportune  to  study  over  this  matter  and 
figure  up  how  much  could  be  made  by  procuring 
the  service  of  a  first-class  ram  while  such  animals 
are  still  to  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices. 


Fig.  2. 


To  Split  Thin  Wooden  Slips. 

Every  one  has  frequent  occasion  to  separate  a 
thin  piece  of  wood  into  two  or  more  equal  pieces 
by  splitting  it,  aud  all  know  how  liable  it  is  to 
“runoff  to  one  side.”  The  expert  river  of  split 
shingles  or  staves,  or  barrel  hoops,  knows  how  to 
readily  avoid  this  ;  he 
can  easily  divide  into 
two  equal  parts  a  piece 
of  wood  only  half  an 
inch  thick,  though  it 
may  be  6  to  10  inches 
wide,  and  3  or  4  feet  or 
more  in  length.  Any 
one  can  quickly  learn 
and  apply  the  principle, 
even  to  splittiuga  tooth¬ 
pick,  or  a  match.  The 
fibres  of  the  wood  lie 
nearly,  not  quite  paral¬ 
lel  in  almost  all  wood. 

Here  is  the  secret  of 
making  the  split  run 
down  the  middle,  or  to 
one  side  or  the  other, 
as  desired.  Start  the 
openingas  in  figure  1.  If 
it  runs  to  the  side,  a,  as 


the  swamp  is  wet,  and  water  flows  in  the  excava¬ 
tion,  the  digging  may  still  be  done  with  the  horse- 
scraper  by  adding  to  the  length  of  the  handles  and 
using  planks  upon  each  side  for  the  man  to  stand 
upon,  and  planks  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  dig¬ 
ging  for  the  scraper  to  slide  upon  with  its  load  of 
muck.  The  muck  may  be  thrown  iu  heaps  on  the 


THE  HORSE-SHOVEL  AT  WORK. 


in  figure  2,  hold  that  side  of  the  stick  firmly  straight, 
and  bend  the  side,  b ,  out  more  or  less  as  needed,  as 
shown  in  figure  3.  If  this  is  done  the  ends  of  some 
of  the  fibres  will  break  from  the  side,  b,  and  adhere 
to  a.  If  the  opening  turns  too  much  towards  the 
side,  b,  reverse  the  operation,  and  bend  the  a  side 
out  a  little.  With  a  little  care  in  thus  bending  one 
or  the  other  side  out,  the  split  can  be  readily  made 
to  follow  through  the  center  any  length  of  straight 


grained  wood,  even  though  only  the  thickness  of 
paste-board.  Watch  the  shingle  worker,  and  you 
will  see  him  turn  his  shingle  over  and  over,  bend¬ 
ing  the  lever  handle  of  his  splitting  tool  now  here 
and  now  there,  almost  every  second. 


Clearing  Slough  Land. 

In  clearing  up  land  that  is  covered  with  tussocks 
of  coarse  grass  and  a  tough  sod,  and  digging  out 
ditches  to  drain  such  laud,  much  useless  labor  may 
be  given  that  could  be  spared  by  skillful  work. 
The  spade  is  commonly  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
as  in  digging  dry  ground  this  slow  tool  may  be  re¬ 
placed  to  very  great  advantage  by  the  plow  and  the 
horse-shovel.  In  working  in  swamps  these  more 
effective  tools  may  be  made  available  in  many  cases. 
To  cut  off  the  tussocks  with  grub-hoes,  while  they 
are  tough  in  the  summer  time,  is  very  hard  and  slow 
work ;  but  if  a  common  horse-scraper  is  used  they 
can  be  tom  up,  or  cut  off,  with  the  greatest  ease. 
The  scraper  should  be  furnished  with  a  sharp  steel¬ 
cutting  blade  in  the  front,  which  may  be  riveted 
on,  or  fastened  with  bolts,  60  that  it  may  be  taken 
off  and  ground  sharp.  If  there  are  wet  and  soft 
places  the  scraper  may  be  drawn  by  a  chain  of  suf¬ 
ficient  length  to  keep  the  horses  upon  dry  ground, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  plan  has  been 
tried  by  the  writer  with  success,  and  with  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  expense  ;  the  digging  of  a  pond 
20  feet  wide  along  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  was  per¬ 
formed  with  one  man,  a  boy,  a  team,  and  a  horse- 
shovel,  as  quickly  as  ten  men  could  have  done  it 
with  spades.  In  cutting  tough  swamp  the  plow 
may  be  used  to  break  up  the  surface  when  the 
horse-shovel  will  remove  the  muck  very  fast.  If 


side  of  the  pond  or  ditches,  and  it  will  be  found 
convenient  to  leave  it  upon  one  side  instead  of 
in  a  continuous  heap,  as  this  will  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  its  final  disposal  in  whatever  way  that  may  be. 


A  Measuring-  Grain  Bin. 

Mr.  Thomas  Griswold,  Ashtabula  Co.,  O.,  sends 
a  drawing  and  description  of  a  Grain  Bin,  with  an 
attachment  for  measuring,  which  he  considers  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old  way,  of  using  a 
half  bushel.  He  says  :  “  There  can  be  no  waste,  as 
the  bag  or  sack  can  be  hooked  upon  the  lower  end 
of  the  spout,  and  when  filled  is  easily  removed. 
The  spout  requires  the  bin  to  be  elevated  suf¬ 
ficiently  for  the  bag,  when  attached  to  the  spout, 
to  just  clear  the  floor  or  a  box  placed  for  it  to  rest 
upon.  In  drawing  from  the  bin,  the  slide  marked 
A  is  closed,  and  the  slide  B  is  opened  long  enough 
for  space  G  to  fill,  when  B  is  closed,  and  A  opened, 
and  the  grain  passes  into  the  bag.  The  size  of  the 
measuring  chamber  in  the  spout  is  10  by  10  inches 
square,  and  211  inches 
high.  This  holds  just 
one  Winchester  bush¬ 
el  ;  but  if  a  half  bushel 
chamber  is  preferred, 
then  the  proper  size 
would  be  10  by  10  inch¬ 
es  square,  and  lOf  inch¬ 
es  high.  Of  course, 
these  measurements 
are  for  the  inside  of  the 
chamber.  By  inserting 
a  pane  of  glass  in  the 
face  of  the  bin,  or  in 
the  6pout  at  D,  one 
could  always  tell  the 
quantity  of  grain  in  the 
bin.  In  constructing  a 

bin  like  this,  the  hot- - TTcToA^ 

tom  should  have  a  rise  A  MEASUbing  grain  bin. 
of  5  inches  to  the  foot. 

For  example,  a  bin  6  feet  from  front  to  back,  the 
bottom  for  wheat  or  corn  should  have  a  rise  of  30 
inches  to  secure  a  flow  ;  oats  require  more.  I  do 
not  know  that  anything  of  the  kind  is  patented.” 


Periods  of  milking.— A  cow  that  is  milked 
three  times  a  day  will  give  more  milk  and  yield 
more  cream  than  one  that  is  milked  at  intervals  of 
twelve  hours.  When  the  udder  is  filled  a  process 
of  absorption  goes  on  and  part  of  the  milk  secreted 
is  thus  lost.  It  will  pay  to  take  the  milk  from 
copious  milkers  at  intervals  of  eight  hours  as  nearly 
as  possible.  A  cow  that  is  milked  at  five  in  the 
morning,  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  nine  at  night, 
will  yield  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  more  milk 
and  more  cream  than  if  milked  twice  a  day. 
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Care  of  the  Feet  of  Sheep. 

Sheep  that  have  been  pasturing  in  low  meadows 
or  on  soft,  turfy  pastures,  may  be  found  to  have 
overgrown  hoofs.  The  hoof  of  a  sheep  has  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  of  growth.  If  neglected,  the  horn 
of  the  hoof  grows  over  the  sole,  turns  under  at  the 
side  and  up  at  the  toes  ;  in  turning  under,  the  horn 

gathers  under  it 
sand,  gravel, 
dung,  or  other 
foreign  and  in¬ 
jurious  matter. 
The  horn  of  the 
sole  thus  cover¬ 
ed  is  kept  moist, 
grows  soft,  de¬ 
cays,  and  in  its 
decay  carries 
poisonous  mat¬ 
ter  into  the  vas¬ 
cular  tissues  of 
the  foot.  In¬ 
flammation  oc¬ 
curs, and  the  pus  caused  by  it,beingbound  in  the  foot 
by  the  diseased  hoof,  can  not  escape,  and  the  inflam¬ 
mation  spreads  through  the  tissues,  until  the  entire 
foot  is  involved,  and  sometimes  drops  off.  When 
this  condition  happens,  the  matter  secreted  is  high¬ 
ly  poisonous,  and  may  be  communicated  by  the  soil 
to  the  feet  of  healthy  sheep  ;  or  at  least  those,  which 
by  neglect  offer  a  breeding  place  for  the  infectious 
matter.  This  is  malignant  Foot-Rot,  and  it  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  foregoing  sequence  of 
neglect.  By  timely  care  this  evil  may  be  avoided. 
The  present  season  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  one  for  caution. 

Every  sheep  should  be 
closely  examined.  Surplus 
or  loose  horn  should  be 
pared  off,  and  the  toes,  if 
too  long,  shortened  by 
the  use  of  a  pair  of  toe- 
nippers,  or  a  pair  of  com¬ 
mon,  carpenter’s  nippers 
with  the  blades  sharpen¬ 
ed.  If  any  diseased  hom 
is  found,  that  should  be 
scraped  away  until  the  un¬ 
healthy  granulations  un¬ 
der  it  are  exposed,  the 
foot  washed  with  Carbolic 
Soap,  and  dressed  with  a 
paste  made  of  Pine  Tar 
and  powdered  Sulphate  of 
Copper  (Blue  Vitriol).  The 
affected  sheep  should  be 
kept  separated  from  the  healthy  ones,  and  the  feet 
should  be  dressed  at  least  once  a  day.  If  they 
are  kept  on  a  clean  board  or  clay  floor,  and  this 
sprinkled  with  air-slaked  quicklime,  the  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  the  more  rapid.  But  no  recovery 
need  be  expected  if  the  feet  are  exposed  to  mud 
or  filth  in  wet  yards  or  unclean  sheds  and  stables. 


The  Herefords  in  America. 

- -<3*- - 

That  old  fashioned  and  excellent  breed,  “the 
Hereford,”  so  well  known  by  its  white  faces  and 
breasts,  and  its  general  dull  reddish-brown  color, 


Fig.  2.— EXTEBIOR  OF  HOUSE. 


and  so  favorably  considered  by  breeders  and  butch¬ 
ers,  for  its  good  feeding  and  meat  producing  qual¬ 
ities,  has  recently  become  very  popular  in  parts  of 
the  West.  There  are  among  the  western  graziers, 


very  different  ideas,  preferences,  or  prejudices,  as 
to  the  best  cattle  to  cross  with  their  long-horned 
native  herds.  The  aristocratic  Shorthorn  has  so 
far  had  the  preference,  and  bulls  of  this  race  have 
been  extensively  introduced  into  all  the  grazing  re¬ 
gions  of  the  West,  from  the  Rio  Grande  and  Texas, 
to  the  Yellowstone,  and  Dakota,  and  Montana. 
But  the  Herefords  are  now  pushing  their  more  pop¬ 
ular  rivals  in  a  very  brisk  manner,  and  the  demand 
for  Hereford  bulls,  now  largely  exceeds  the  supply. 
But  the  supply  is  gradually  increasing,  and  to  en¬ 
able  breeders  to  add  to  their  herds,  many  importa¬ 
tions  have  been  made  from  England,  from  the 
county  of  the  same  name  as  that  by  which  the 
breed  is  designated.  Illinois  may  be  regarded  as  the 
home  of  the  Herefords  in  America,  and  the  town  of 
Beecher,  in  Will  County,  is  the  center  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  business  of  breeding  them.  In  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  that  town,  which  has  of  late  become 
well  known  among  stock  breeders,  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  well  established  herds,  and  several  newly  be¬ 
gun.  Besides  this,  an  Englishman,  now  a  resident 
of  Will  County,  has  started  the  business  of  import¬ 
ing  these  cattle,  and  has  already  brought  over  13 
head.  A  Nevada  stock  man  has  also  imported  some 
Herefords,  and  a  large  importation  is  on  its  way  from 
Australia,  to  California.  Thus  the  “Red  White- 
faces,”  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  test  the  claims 
of  their  admirers  ;  that  they  are  equal  in  character, 
and  more  economical  in  breeding  than  Shorthorns. 


Ice  Houses  and  Filling  Them. 

- ^ . - 

Perhaps  no  subject  is  more  frequently  inquired 
about,  at  this  season,  than  Ice-Houses.  Various 


styles  to  meet  different  requirements,  are  to  be 
found  in  earlier  volumes,  as  follows  :  In  October, 
1870.— Nov.,  1871.— Oct.,  1874.— Dec.,  1875.— Dec. 
1877. — Nov.,  1878.  These  are  all  illustrated  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  describe  a  great  variety  of  structures, 
from  a  temporary  shed,  to  a  house  so  large  as  to 
contain  a  “  cool-room  surrounded  by  ice.”  It  may 
be  well  to  consult  all  of  these  numbers,  and  select 
such  a  form  or  construction  of  house  as  will  best 
meet  the  circumstances  and  wants  in  each  case. — 
[Mem.  Any  of  these  numbers  may  be  obtained, 
post-paid,  from  this  office,  at  15  cents  per  num¬ 
ber,  or  $1.50  for  the  yearly  volume  unbound,  or 
$2.80  if  bound.] — A  small  ice-house  needs  more 
care  in  construction  than  a  large  one.  The  larger 
the  body  of  ice,  in  an  ice-house,  the  better  is  its 
temperature  preserved,  and  a  small  quantity  re¬ 
quires  very  careful  packing  to  keep  it  from  melting. 
A  house  for  storing  ice  to  be  sold,  or  where  the 
consumption  is  large,  should  have  good  walls,  made 
air-tight  by  packing  and  lining;  the  ice  within 
needs  no  sawdust  or  other  packing  about  it,  ex¬ 
cepting  on  the  top.  A  house  of  this  kind,  24  feet 
square,  or  larger,  requires  walls  with  at  least  12 
inches  of  packing  between  them.  The  walls  are 
usually  built  with  separate  studding  and  posts,  the 
studs  being  joined  by  cross  strips  every  few  feet  to 
strengthen  the  walls.  One  plan  is  given  at  figure  1. 
The  space  between  the  walls  is  packed  with  saw¬ 
dust,  and  the  absence  of  continuous  studding  from 
wall  to  wall,  prevents  the  conveyance  of  outside 


heat  to  the  interior.  The  inside  is  closely  boarded, 
and  the  ice  may  be  packed  against  the  wall  without 
any  filling,  except  pounded  or  broken  ice.  The 
outside  appearance  of  the  house  may  be  as  shown 
at  figure  2,  in  which  the  front  is  represented  with  a 


lower  and  upper  door  for  removing  the  ice,  and  a 
“cat-head”  for  hoisting  out  the  blocks.  The 
upper  door  is  used  until  the  ice  is  taken  out  down 
to  the  lower  door,  when  that  is  used.  The  rear  of 
the  house  is  shown  at  figure  3.  This  is  used  for 
filling  the  house.  For  this  purpose  a  shoot  is  made 
to  reach  from  the  pond  or  stream  to  the  house,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  and  the  blocks  are  drawn 
up  by  means  of  a  rope  and  a  pair  of  grip  tongs. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  an  ample  bed  of  sawdust, 
and  as  the  ice  is  filled  in,  the  cracks  between  the 
blocks,  and  the  spaces 
around  the  walls  are  com¬ 
pactly  filled  with  broken 
ice  and  all  made  solid. 
While  this  is  being  done, 
the  doors  are  to  be  thrown 
open,  so  that  the  ice  may 
be  dry  and  become  solid¬ 
ly  frozen ;  to  secure  this, 
filling  is  to  be  done 
during  cold,  dry  weather. 
The  cutting  of  the  ice  is 
a  simple  busiuess  when 
properly  managed.  For  a 
small  supply,  for  a  farm  or 
dairy,  all  the  tools  needed 
are  an  axe,  a  cross-cut 
saw  with  one  thimble  and 
handle  removed,  or  an  ice 
saw  (fig.  4),  made  speci¬ 
ally  for  the  purpose,  and 
an  ice  pole  (fig.  5).  This 
pole  has  two  sharp  points,  one  to  push  and  one  to 
draw  with.  As  the  ice  is  to  be  cut  into  square 
even-sized  blocks,  these  should  be  marked  out  16 
inches  each  way  by  means  of  a  long  line  stretched 
as  a  guide  to  the  saw.  Ice  can  not  be  kept  well, 
even  in  a  good  ice-house,  unless  it  is  cut  in  regular 
sized  blocks  and  is  close¬ 
ly  packed  without  holes 
or  empty  spaces  between 
the  pieces.  For  a  large 
quantity,  horse  markers 
and  cutters  are  used. 

These  are  shown  at  work 
in  figure  6.  A  line  is  first 
cut  out  with  the  saw, 
in  the  front,  and  the 
marker  attached  to  the 
cutter  running  in  this  line 
keeps  the  latter  in  its 
place.  The  ice  is  thus  cut 
half  through  in  squares, 
as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  and  these  are  broken 
apart  in  large  sections, 
and  pushed, as  seen  on  the 
left  of  the  picture,  to  the 
ice-house.  For  a  family 
supply,  ice  may  be  stored 
in  a  corner  of  the  barn  ;  an  apartment  can  be  built 
up  as  shown  at  a,  in  the  plan  given  at  figure  7,  with 
double  walls  8  inches  apart  and  filled  in  between 
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Fig.  1.— PLAN  OF  IOE-HOUSE. 


Fig.  6.—  HORSE  CUTTER  AT  WORK. 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 
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with  sawdust  or  dry  tan  bark.  The  ice  in  this  case 
should  be  surrounded  with  6  or  8  inches  of  sawdust 
as,  already  stated,  a  small  body  requires  most  care¬ 
ful  packing  to 
keep  it.  As  the 
ice  is  taken 
out,  the  saw¬ 
dust  should  be 
packed  down 
at  the  sides 
and  wherever 
the  ice  may 
have  settled 
away  from  it. 

The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  stable  and  carriage-house,  with  a  place 
for  ice,  (as  desired  by  a  correspondent),  may 
be  as  here  shown,  a  being  the  ice  chamber,  b 
the  stable  for  a  cow,  c  a  loose  box  fora  horse,  and  d 
the  carriage-house ;  or  the  horse  may  be  provided 
with  an  open  stall  in- 


Fig.  7. — ICE-HOUSE  AND  BABN. 


stead  of  the  loose  box. 
Another  correspondent 
wishes  a  plan  for  an  ice¬ 
house  and  cool-closet  in 
one  building.  A  plan 
is  given  at  figure  8.  To 
expect  the  ice  in  an  ice¬ 
house  to  cool  a  storage- 
chamber  is  a  mistake. 
There  is  a  much  less 
waste  of  ice  when  it  is 
taken  from  the  house 
and  used  in  any  good 
refrigerator  or  ice-box. 
It  will  be,  therefore, 
the  best  to  have  an  ordinary  ice-house  with  a  door 
opening  into  the  cold-room,  and  to  keep  this  room 
cool  by  means  of  ice  brought  into  it.  The  form 
of  the  cold-rooms,  one  of  which  is  on  each  side  of 
the  chamber,  is  shown  at  figure  9.  The  box  for  ice 

is  at  the  top, 
where  a  fall¬ 
ing  -  door  is 
seen,  and  the 
ice  can  be 
slidden  into  it 
on  a  plank 
laid  to  the  ice¬ 
house.  The 
bottom  of  the 
ice-boxshould 
be  made  of 
zinc,  support¬ 
ed  by  galvati 
ized  iron  rods 


Fig.  9. — FORM  OF  COOL  ROOM. 


under  it.  The  closet  should  be  furnished  with  shelves, 
preferably  of  galvanized  iron  bars,  or  of  slate. 


A  New  Water  Motor. 

The  ordinary  water-wheel  does  not  utilize  more 
than  one-lialf  of  the  weight  of  the  water.  Many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  upon  it,  and 
these  have  taken  the  shape  of  the  turbine  or  hori¬ 
zontal  wheel.  But  it  is  a  very  good  turbine  wheel 
which  will  utilize  75  per  cent  of  the  force  of  the 
water.  Moreover,  to  run  a  water-wheel  of  either 
of  these  varieties  a  fall  of  water  is  needed.  There 
are  several  current  wheels  which  serve  a  good  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  exceptional  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  used;  they  are  operated  by  the  simple 
ordinary  force  of  the  running  stream  ;  but  a  novel 
motor  intended  to  operate  in  place -of  a  current 
wheel,  which  has  been  tested  in  a  French  river,  the 
Seine,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who 
make  use  of  current  wheels.  Wheels  are  open  to 
the  objection  that  a  large  portion  of  the  force  of 
the  stream  is  exerted  in  moving  much  dead  weight, 
the  portion  of  the  wheel  which  is  not  out  of  the 
water,  for  instance  ;  and  further,  that  the  paddles 
of  the  wheel  are  struck  by  the  water,  and  leave  the 
water  in  such  a  position  as  necessitates  the  waste  of 
considerable  power.  These  objections  do  not  exist 
with  a  motor  of  the  kind  here  represented;  for 
only  half  the  weight  is  out  of  the  water  at  once, 
and  the  force  of  the  water  is  exerted  at  right  angles 
to,  and  directly  upon,  the  paddle.  A  motor  of  tills 
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kind,  with  a  paddle  surface  of  40  square  feet,  has 
an  average  immersion  of  1G  square  feet,  and  thus 
gives  the  same  power  as  a  wheel  of  eight  times  its 
cost.  This  machine  is  an  American  invention,  and 
has  been,  and  is  now,  employed  in  the  Seine  for 
raising  water.  Its  construction  is  readily  under¬ 
stood  by  reference  to 
the  illustration.  A 
double  crank  shaft  car¬ 
ries  two  paddles  pivot¬ 
ed  by  their  centers  and 
kept  perpendicular  by 
a  long,  light,  wooden 
floating  rod.  The  shaft 
is  mounted  upon  a  raft, 
and  is  connected  with 
a  rod  which  transmits 
the  power  through  a 
universal  joint  to  ma¬ 
chinery  on  the  bank.  A  number  of  motors  may  be 
placed  near  each  other  in  the  same  stream,  as  the 
current  soon  regains  its  first  velocity  again.  The 
amount  of  power  which  may  thus  be  gained  from  a 
stream,  without  any  falls,  so-called,  and  with  a 
good  current,  is  enormous,  and  is  obviously  re¬ 
markably  cheap.  The  machine  here  referred  to, 
with  paddles  21  feet  square,  and  costing  only  §00 
complete,  was  estimated  to  give  a  power  of  4  horses 
and  to  raise  500,000  gallons  of  water  in  24  hours, 


points  he  is  breeding;  his  eye  must  be  keen,  and 
quick  to  detect  any  faults,  and  his  judgment  good, 
to  be  able  to  see  the  causes,  and  his  knowledge 
broad,  that  it  may  suggest  a  remedy.  He  should 
not  be  carried  away  by  beauty  of  form,  or  color, 
and  thus  sacrifice  to  these  superficial  characters, 
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THE  NEW  WATER  MOTOR. 

10  feet  high,  when  working  in  a  current  of  four 
miles  per  hour.  For  irrigating  purposes  this  motor 
would  be  found  very  desirable.  It  is  patented. 


Breeds,  Breeding,  and  Pedigrees. 

The  old  saying  that  “blood  will  tell,”  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  stated,  “there  is  everything  in  the 
breed,”  is  the  concise  statement  of  a  well  established 
and  important  truth  in  breeding.  When  any  kind 
of  farm  stock,  cattle  for  example,  has  through  a 
longer  or  shorter  series  of  generations,  acquired 
certain  characteristics,  as  of  shape,  milking  quali¬ 
ties,  etc.,  and  these  characteristics  have  become  so 
firmly  fixed,  that  they  are  transmitted  to  the  off¬ 
spring  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty,  such  a 
group  of  animals  is  known  as  a  distinct  breed.  The 
time  that  it  may  have 
taken  to  develop,  and 
fix,  the  breed-peculiari¬ 
ties,  may  be  very  long, 
or  the  breed  may  have 
sprung  up  within  a  few 
generations,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  is  the  same ;  an 
assemblage  of  animals, 
possessing  certain 
points  in  common  which 
are  different  from  those 
in  any  other  group,  and 
able  to  retain  these 
points,  when  bred  to¬ 
gether.  By  a  wise  selection  of  animals,  care  in  get¬ 
ting  offsprings,  and  the  application  of  proper  food, 
and  treatment,  excellent  specimens  of  stock  can  be 
produced.  This  is  breeding,  at  the  basis  of  which 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  “Like  produces 
like,”  and  out  of  which  rises  the  common  rule  of 
good  breeding:  “Always  select  the  best.”  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  a  full  statement  of  the  qualities  of 
a  successful  breeder.  His  standard  must  be  high, 
and  well  defined,  that  is,  lie  must  know  for  what 


Fig.  1.— DIAGRAM  OF  PEDIGREE  OF  GOLDSMITH  MAID. 


the  deep  fundamental  qualities  which  give  to  the 
animals  their  great  value.  Above  all,  the  breeder 
should  not  hope  to  produce  an  animal  that  is  the 
best  for  everything  ;  a  superior  running  horse,  is  not 
expected  to  make  the  best  animal  for  the  heavy  cart. 

After  the  breed  is  once  established,  a  record  of 
the  ancestry  of  each  animal  constituting  it,  is  of 
great  importance,  and  such  a  record  is  a  pedigree. 
When  these  pedigrees  are  published,  the  record  of 
the  breed  is  called  a  Herd-Book ;  as  for  example, 
the  English  Herd-Book  of  each  of  the  various  breeds 
of  cattle.  The  American  Stud-Book  for  horses,  etc. 
The  Am.  Devon  Herd-Book,  now  consists  of  five 
volumes,  the  fifth  being  published  last  July,  and 
contains  the  pedigrees  of  273  bulls,  552  cows,  carry¬ 
ing  up  the  number  of  bulls  in  all,  to  1,375,  and  the 
cows  to  2,678.  These  volumes  are  continued  from 
time  to  time, as  the  number  of  entries  may  determine. 
A  sample  entry  is  selected  from  page  20  of  the  last 
volume.  “  1,218,  General  Hawley. — Calved  July  13, 
1878,  bred  by  E.  H.  Hyde,  Stafford,  Conn.;  owned 
by  S.  H.  Sprague,  Westminister,  Mass.  Sire ,  Bar- 
huron,  727,  2nd  sire  Queen  Ann’6  Huron,  320.  Dam 
Helena  F.,  1,732,  by  Felix,  509.  2nd  Dam,  Cole’s 
Helena  4th,  877,  by  Iroquois,  564 — General  Hawley 
was  one  of  the  herd  that  won  the  first  prize  at  the 
Conn.  State  Fair,  held  at  Hartford,  1818.”  A  pedi¬ 
gree  is  simply  a  statement  of  the  ancestry  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  and  under  the  law  of  “like  producing  like,” 
the  better  the  ancestors,  and  the  closer  they  resem¬ 
ble  each  other,  the  better  the  offspring,  and  the 
stronger  its  breed  marks.  The  relations  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  to  its  ancestors — or,  in  other  words,  its  family 
tree,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  utmost  branches— can 
be  best  shown  by  a  diagram.  For  this  purpose  we 
select  the  one  of  the  famous  trotting  Mare  “  Gold¬ 
smith  Maid,”  as  constructed  by  Qr.  M.  Miles,  and 
published  in  his  recent  work  on  Stock  Breeding. 
As  one  runs  back  generation  after  generation,  it  will 
be  a  fine  and  interesting  problem,  to  work  out  the 
amount  present,  of  “Messenger”  blood.  In  the 
second  diagram,  the  pedigree  of  Hamond’s  Merino 
ram  “  Gold  Drop”  is  shown,  reproduced  from  the 
same  work.  With  sufficient  time,  the  pedigree  of 
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-PEDIGREE  DIAGRAM  OF  GOLD  DROP. 

every  registered  animal  may  be  thus  constructed 
from  the  Herd-Book.  The  same  relationship  may 
be  represented  as  shown  below,  where  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  the  Jersey  bull,  “  May  Duke,”  is  given. 
MAY  PUKE. 


May. 


Q  EEN’S  FAVORITE, 


Madcap. 

Snow-drop.  Young  Duke. 


Perfection. 


Brunette.  Favorite. 


Fawn.  Grand  Duke. 

Still  another  style  is  employed,  where  only  the 
sires  are  given,  as  in  the  case  of  Cheviot  sheep, 
which  have  a  record  in  the  following  shape,  g 
standing  for  grand  :  Clansman.-— Sire,  The  Gentle- 
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man  ;  g.  sire,  Highland  Chief ;  g.  g.  sire,  Gamester ; 
g.  g.  g.  sire,  Bine  Ribbon ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  sire,  Black 
Jack,  etc.  The  value  of  a  pedigree,  depends  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  its  truthfulness,  and  its  completeness,  in 
other  words,  it  must  be  the  work  of  reliable  breed¬ 
ers,  and  must  contain  no  breaks  or  omissions.  The 
pedigree  being  perfect,  the  value  of  the  animal  will 
then  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  ancestors  ; 
they  should  be  pure  in  blood,  and  abound  in  the  de¬ 
sired  points.  A  pedigree  should  run  clearly,  step  by 
step,  back  through  a  long  line  of  excellent  animals. 


A  Home-made  Churn-Power. 

“"W.  R.,”  a  correspondent  in  Alabama,  sends  a 
drawing  of  a  home-made  churn-power,  by  which 
tke  motion  may  be  originated  with  a  wheel,  it 
consists  of  a  frame,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  in 
which  the  churn  is  set  at  one  end  ;  an  upright  dash¬ 
er,  attached  to  a  horizontal  pulley,  is  made  to  work 
in  the  churn.  The  dasher  consists  of  several  arms 
attached  to  the  upright  rod;  the  lower  end  fits  in 
a  piece  of  wood,  which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  churn,  and  is  thus  held  while  it  is  turned  around 
with  great  rapidity  by  means  of  a  cord  passing 
around  the  horizontal  pulley  of  the  dasher  and  the 


upright  pulley  to  which  the  crank  is  attached.  The 
pulley  over  the  churn  is  held  in  place  by  a  cross 
cleat,  which  is  fastened  by  a  button  or  a  bolt  to  the 
side  of  the  frame,  and  thus  prevents  the  dasher 
from  being  thrown  out  of  place  as  it  is  rotated. 
The  legs  of  the  frame  stand  bracing  each  other 
that  it  may  be  as  stable  as  possible.  The  accom¬ 
panying  engraving  gives  the  side  view  of  the  churn 
power,  with  a  section  of  the  churn  and  the  dashers. 


The  Automatic  Key  Wrench. 

Our  advertising  columns  have  so  long  presented 
the  “key  that  will  wind  any  watch,”  that  they 
must  be  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  this  handy 
watch  key,  if  they  have  not  made  a  closer  acquaint¬ 
ance  from  actual  use.  The  same  ingenious  device 
that  makes  the  key  different  from  all  others,  has 
been  applied  in  a  small  wrench,  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  Mr.  Birch’s  watch  key,  magnified  to  a  size 
sufficient  to  enable  its  jaws  to  clasp  any  nut  up  to 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  square.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  is,  as  in  the  watch  key,  made  by  pressing 
upon  the  end  opposite  to  the  jaws,  and  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  made  to  fit  any 
nut  within  its  scope,  must  commend  it  to  mechan¬ 
ics  in  general,  and  make  it  a  most  useful  addition 
to  the  tool-chest  of  the  farmer  and  the  amateur 
mechanic.  The  engraving  shows  the  form  of  the 
wrench,  the  real  length  of  which  is  four  inches.  It 


BIRCH’S  KEY  WRENCH. 

differs  from  the  watch  key  only  in  size,  and  in  the 
addition  of  a  cross-piece  to  serve  as  a  lever,  when 
considerable  power  is  required  to  turn  the  nut. 


Still  Another  Mole-trap.— A  correspondent 
sends  his  plan  of  catching  moles  and  mice,  by  sink¬ 


ing  a  narrow-mouthed  jar  in  the  runs,  so  that  the 
animals  fall  into  it ;  the  form  of  the  jar  is  such  that 
they  cannot  escape. 

As  mice,  doubtless, 
commit  much  of  the 
depredation  charged 
to  moles,  and  ap¬ 
propriate  their  bur¬ 
rows  for  their  own 
purposes,  this  trap 
will  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  catching 
them  as  well  as  the 
moles.  A  flower-pot 
or  straight-sided  jar 
may  not  retain  mice 
that  have  been  cap-  A  JAK  mole-trap. 
tured,  but  this  form  of  jar  will  keep  what  it  gets. 


Cisterns:  How  To  Measure  Them. 

Inquiries  are  frequently  made,  as  to  a  method  of 
measuring  the  contents  of  cisterns  ;  and  to  answer 
them,  in  a  general  way,  we  give  the  accompanying 
engraving  of  a  section  of  a  cistern.  This  one  consists 
of  a  cylinder  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  10  feet  high, 
with  an  inverted  cone  6  feet  deep,  for  the  bottom. 
The  cubical  contents  of  the  upper,  or  cylindrical 
portion,  is  found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the 
top,  or  the  square  feet  the  top  contains,  by  the 
hight  of  the  cylinder. — A  general  rule  fov  getting 
the  area  of  a  circle  is  to  square  the  diameter  (that  is, 
multiply  it  by  itself,)  and  multiply  the  product  by 
the  decimal  .7854.*  The  diameter  of  this  cistern  is 
12  feet ;  therefore  12  times  12  equals  144,  and  this 
multiplied  by  .7854  equals  113.0976,  or  about  113*/io 
feet  for  the  surface  measurement,  or  the  number  of 
feet  of  boards  it  would  take  to  just  cover  the  cis¬ 
tern.  This  113‘/io  feet  multiplied  by  10  feet  in  depth 
gives  1,131  cubic  feet  as  the  contents  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  portion. — To  find  the  contents  of  a  cone  :  Mul¬ 
tiply  the  area  of  its  base  by  one-third  of  its  hight.  The 
bottom  of  this  cistern  is  an  inverted  cone.  Its  base 
area  is  the  same  as  the  cylinder  above,  viz.,  113v,0 
feet.  Multiplying  this  by  2  (one-third  of  the  hight 
of  the  cone)  gives  226'V,0  for  the  contents  of 
the  cone,  or  bottom  part.  This,  added  to  the 
cylinder  contents  above  (1,131  feet),  or  1,131  + 
2262/io,  gives  1,357-/10  cubic  feet  as  the  solid  contents 
of  the  whole  cistern.  If  there  were  another  cone  at 
the  top  of  the  cistern,  its  contents  should  be  cal¬ 
culated  in  the  same  manner,  and  added  to  the 
parts  already  determined. — The  ordinary  gallon 
contains  231  inches : 
one  cubic  foot  (1,728 
solid  inches),  therefore, 
contains  7.48,  or  very 
nearly  71  gallons.  A 
barrel  of  311  gallons 
contains  about  4.27,  or 
a  trifle  over  41  cubic 
feet.  The  above  cis¬ 
tern,  containing  1,357 
cubic  feet,  would  there¬ 
fore  hold  about  318 
barrels  of  water,  if  en 
tirely  full.  Each  foot 
in  depth  of  the  perpendicular  portion  of  the  cistern 
in  question  would  hold  261  barrels  (113.1 +-4.27). 


*  Rules  for  Measuremnt. — To  find  the  Circumference 
of  a  Circle  or  Ring:  For  ordinary  calculation,  we  call 
the  circumference  or  distance  around,  three  times  the  di¬ 
ameter  or  greatest  distance  across.  It  is  really  three  and 
one-seventh,  or  to  be  still  more  accurate,  multiply  the 
diameter  by  3.1416— cutting  off  four  figures  from  the  right 
of  the  product  as  decimals.  A  ring  or  circle  7  foot  across 
would  be7x3'/T,  or  22  feet  in  circumference;  or,  to  be 
extremely  accurate,  7x3.1416  gives  21  and  99-lOOths  feet. 

To  find  the  Area  of  the  Surface  of  a  Circle ;  Multiplythe 
square  of  the  diameter  by  .7854,  cutting  off  four  right 
hand  figures.  Thus,  for  a  circle  or  ring  7  feet  across  we 
have  7  limes  7  equals  49.  This  multiplied  by  .7854,  or  49 
X\7854,  gives  38.4S46,  or  just  about  38*4  feet. — Another 
rule  is  to  multiply  half  the  diameter  by  half  the  cir¬ 
cumference.  For  a  7-feet  circle,  7  times  3.1416  equals 
21.9912.  Half  of  this  is  10.9956.  Multiply  this  by  3>£,  or 
half  of  the  diameter,  7  feet,  (that  is  10.9956  by  3J4)  equals 
38.4846,  or  38%  feet,  the  same  as  by  the  rule  above. 
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A  Useful  Slitting  Gauge. 

Those  who  work  at  carpentry,  frequently  use  an 
ordinary  carpenter’s  gauge,  intended  for  marking, 
for  slitting  up  straight  grained,  thin  stuff.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  “  W.  W.,”  Cheap  Hill,  Teun.,  finds  a 
tool  made  for  the  purpose  greatly  preferable,  and 
sends  a  sketch  showing  how  he  makes  it.  He  uses 
an  old  plane  stock,  to  which  the  knife  a,  is  fastened 
upon  the  side  b.  The  handle  of  the  plane,  c,  is  left 
in  its  original  place.  A  gauge  strip,  the  end  of 
which  is  shown  at  d,  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  plane  ;  this  strip  is  attached  by  three  small 
screws,  and  may  be  moved  to  and  from  the  knife, 
as  it  is  desired  to  cut  a  narrower  or  wider  strip. 
The  knife,  a,  is  made  from  an  old  saw  plate,  and 
ground  down  at  the  edges,  and  should  project  below 
the  plane-stock,  for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  work  to  be  done.  To  slit  stuff  from 
one-half,  to  an  inch  thick,  the  knife  should  project 
half  an  inch  below  the  plane.  Mr.  W.  finds  this 
*tool  very  useful,  in  the  absence  of  a  mill  where 
such  work  is  done,  to  slit  up  lumber  for  lattice 


HOME-MADE  SLITTING  GAUGE. 

work,  and  such  uses.  If  the  strip  does  not  come 
off  at  once,  a  tap  with  a  mallet  will  cause  it  to  do  so. 


A  Garden  Gate. 

A  correspondent,  “  A.  E.  M.,”  at  Rock  Cliff,  Col¬ 
orado,  sends  us  a  very  neat  sketch  of  a  garden  gate 
he  saw  in  Cana¬ 
da.  He  thinks 
that  such  a  gate 
would  be  useful 
to  many  who  live 
where  snows  are 
deep,  and  where 
there  are  people 
who  cannot  shut 
agate  after  them. 

The  peculiarity 
of  the  gate  is 
in  being  suspend¬ 
ed  by  a  chain, 
from  the  frame 
above,  and  iu  the 
pintle  of  the 
hinge,  which  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  staple,  and  a 
foot  or  more  long.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  pushed 
either  way,  the  gate  will  rise  and  swing  in  the 
arc  of  a  circle,  and  be  lifted  above  the  snow, 
when  let  go,  it  will  at  one*  drop  back  to  its  place. 


A  HANDY  GARDEN  GATE. 


Cure  for  a  Self-sucking  Cow. — “A  Sub¬ 
scriber  ”  sends  a  method  of  preventing  a  cow  from 
sucking  herself; 
this  is  simply  to 
fasten  to  the 
horns  a  long- 
sharp  -  pointed 
stick  by  means 
of  strong  pieces 
of  twiue,  as 
shown  in  the 
engraving  here 
given  The 
pointed  stick 
should  extend 
about  a  foot 
outside  of  the 
horns.  This  simple  contrivance  prevents  the  cow 
from  reaching  the  teat  when  disposed  to  suck  her¬ 
self.  The  stick  should  be  removed  so  soon  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  cow  has  lost  the  inclination  to 
suck  herself,  which  will  be  after  a  short  time. 


STICK  FOR  SUCKING  COW. 
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To  Cut  Up  a  Side  of  Beef. 

When  a  beef  carcass  is  properly  slaughtered  and 
dressed  (see  p.  461,  last  month),  it  must  hang  12  to 
24  hours  that  it  may  cool  and  set.  If  the  beef  is 
cut  up  before  this,  the  cuts  can  not  be  made  shape¬ 
ly,  and  the  meat  will  not  keep  so  well  as  when  the 
animal  heat  is  all  out  of  it.  When  the  meat  is  cool, 
the  side  may  be  divided  into  two  quarters  by  cut¬ 
ting  through  it  at  the  dark  line  which  goes  through 
the  carcass  between  the  figures  3  and  9,  shown  in 
the  engraving.  It  is  then  easily  handled.  Each 
quarter  may  then  be  cut  up  for  use  or  for  packing, 
in  the  following  manner.  The  fore-quarter  is  di¬ 
vided  by  the  knife  and  saw  from  A  to  J3.  The 
upper  part  is  cut  into  3  parts  ;  the  neck,  marked  1 ; 
the  chuck  rib  2,  having  4  ribs,  which  may  be  cut 
into  two  pieces,  a ,  b;  the  standing  ribs  (3),  which 
are  cut  into  3  pieces  as  marked.  The  lower  piece  is 
•divided  as  follows  :  the  plate  (4)  ;  the  navel  (5) ; 
the  shoulder  (6) ;  the  brisket  (7) ;  and  the  leg  (8).^ 
The  hind-quarter  is  divided  as  follows  :  the  short 
ribs,  or  sirloin  (9),  which  is  cut  into  three  pieces  for 
packing,  or  for  roasting,  or  if  used  for  steak  into 
“  porter-house  steaks the  sirloin  steak  (10)  is  di¬ 
vided  for  packing  into  3  cuts,  and  for  use  fresh  into 


steaks.  The  rump  or  “  aitch  bone  ”  (11)  may  be 
either  cut  into  steaks  or  packed,  and  is  excellent 
either  way.  The  round  (12)  is  used  for  steak  or  for 
salting,  for  the  latter  purpose  it  is  cut  into  two 
pieces  ;  the  flank  (13)  is  divided  into  the  upper  or 
thick  flank,  a,  and  the  lower  and  thin  flank,  b; 
these  pieces  are  either  packed  or  boiled  fresh  ;  the 
hock  (14)  and  shank  (15)  are  used  for  boiling  and 
for  soup.  The  head  and  tail  are  skinned,  and 
should  by  no  means  be  thrown  away.  The  head 
is  split  into  two  cheeks,  which  make  excellent 
soup,  or  boiled  with  the  feet  and  cut  into  small 
squares  may  be  put  away  in  molds  to  jelly  and  for 
eating  cold  ;  the  tail 
makes  a  savory  high¬ 
ly  gelatinous  soup, 
Ox-tail  Soup,  being 
in  great  demand  at 
the  restaurants  in 
cold  weather.  The 
tools  required  in  cut¬ 
ting  are,  a  long- 
bladed  sharp  knife 
and  a  meat-saw,  a 
fine  -  toothed,  cross¬ 
cut  hand-saw  will  cut 
bone  very  wTell ;  bone 
should  always  be 
sawed,  and  not  cut 
with  an  axe.  Much 
of  the  economy  in 
using  the  meat  de¬ 
pends  upon  how  it 
is  cutup;  a  joint  which  would  make  a  roast,  or 
steaks,  if  properly  cut,  may,  by  bad  cutting,  be 
made  fit  only  for  salting  down,  or  boiling  whole. 


Hay-Knives— Their  Uses  and  Patterns. 

In  feeding  either  hay  or  straw  from  a  stack,  it  is 
very  desirable  to  not  remove  the  whole  top  of  the 
stack  at  first.  If  this  is  done,  the  rains  wet  the 
fodder  down  to  a  considerable  distance  and  spoil 
it,  or,  at  least,  destroy  its  freshness.  And  when 
snow  falls,  if  the  whole  large  surface  is  exposed, 
the  animals  are  frequently  obliged  to  eat  cold,  icy, 
frozen  fodder,  which  must  be  injurious';  besides  it 
is  harder  to  get  the  hay  from  the  stack  to  the  racks 


when  in  this  condition.  A  hay-knife  is  no  new  farm 
implement,  and  so  long  as  hay  and  straw  are  put 
in  stacks,  and  fed  from,  there  are  many  reasons  for 
their  use  ;  in  fact,  a  much 
more  extended  use  than 
at  present.  Even  in  the 
barns  hay-knives  are  often 
of  importance.  It  may 
be  that  one-half  of  the 
mowr  could  be  fed  out 
first  and  then  filled  with 
straw  or  hay  from  a 
stack,  thus  providing  for  a 
mixture  of  the  two  kinds 
of  fodder ;  or  a  place  for 
storing  things  might  be 
provided  by  first  feeding 
out  a  small  end  of  the 
mow.  The  advantages  in 
using  a  liay-kuife  are  so 
many,  that.it  would  seem 
to  be  a  necessary  imple¬ 
ment  on  every  farm,  and 
I  ig.  2.  auger  handled.  we  g.;ve  illustrations  of 

the  principal  forms  now  in  use.  A  common 
wood-cutting  axe,  kept  sharp,  will  answer  in 
the  absence  of  the  more  desirable  hay-knife. 
We  well  remember  using  the  axe  for  dividing  not 
only  large  mows  of  hay,  but  also  for  hay  and  straw 
stacks.  This- was  40  to  50  years  ago,  when  hay- 
knives  were  unknown  ;  but  an  axe  will  answer 
fairly  now,  where  a  regular  liay-knife  is  not  pro¬ 
curable,  or  when  there  is  but  small  use  for  one. 
Figure  1  shows  the  old  American  knife,  with  which 
many  a  farmer’s  boy  is  familiar.  Our  personal  re¬ 
collection  is  of  one  made  by  the  neighboring  black¬ 
smith  ;  its  handle  was  not  set  out  far  enough  from 
the  blade,  and  it  brought  the  hands  against  the 
rouglily-cut  surface  of  the  standing  part  of  the 
•tack.  The  handle  should  be  in  a  plane  parallel 
with  the  blade,  and  at  least  four  inches  away.  The 
form,  shown  in  figure  1, 
is  the  old  and  common 
one,  and  with  minor  mod¬ 
ifications  is  to  be  found  in 
many  different  countries. 
The  knife  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  2  is  now  more  com¬ 
monly  met  with  in  the  im¬ 
plement  stores.  The  blade 
is  about  2  feet  in  length, 
and  fastened  by  rivets  to 
the  back  strap,  which  is 
continued  above  and  bent 
out  in  a  curve  to  throw 
the  handle,  shaped  like 
an  ordinary  auger  handle, 
away  from  the  plaue  of 
the  cutting  surface.  The 
whole  knife  is  about  30 
inches  long.  The  “  Light¬ 
ning  Hay-Knife,”  figure  3, 
is  the  latest.  It  consists 
of  a  narrow  plate  of  steel, 
along  one  side  of  which 
are  eight  notches  or  teeth, 
the  lower  edge  of  each 
tooth  being  made  sharp 
and  cutting.  There  are 
two  strong  handles,  and 
so  situated  that  the  power 
is  expended  with  the  best 
effect.  This  is  a  great 
Fig.  3.— “lightning.”  *mPr°vement  on  the  old, 
and  rather  clumsy,  knives, 
so  long  used,  and  which  served  an  excellent  pur¬ 
pose  in  their  day.  For  cutting  out  peat,  the 
“Lightning”  knife  must  prove  very  useful.  There 
are  other  styles  of  liay-knives,  among  which  is  the 
shear  or  V  shaped  knife. 


Arbitrary  Values  of  Food. — In  choosing 
feed  for  animals,  it  is  not  safe  to  be  guided  alto¬ 
gether  by  the  chemical  constituents.  An  analysis 
may  be  useful  in  comparing  one  well  known  food 
with  another,  and  may  help  us  in  making  up  a 
judgment  as  to  proportions  and  values.  But  with 
feeding  stuffs  not  well  known,  a  mere  analysis  may 


be  delusive  ;  for  instance,  spent  hops  are  shown  to 
contain  11.7  per  cent  of  fat,  9.9  per  cent  of  ash, 
and  14.7  per  cent  of  albuminoides.  From  this  they 
would  appear  to  surpass  in  value  the  best  clover- 
hay,  or  even  to  equal  cotton-seed  meal,  in  nutritive 
qualities;  but  as  a  food  for  cows  few  would  care 
to  experiment  with  them.  This  is  a  broad  exam¬ 
ple,  but  it  shows  the  necessity  for  discretion  in 
forming  opinions  of  the  value  of  such  crude  foods 
as  sedges,  rushes,  and  coarse,  wild  grasses.  Diges¬ 
tibility  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  values  of  food. 


Fine-Grained  Whetstones— How  Made. 


A  few  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  fine-grained 
American  whetstone  in  existence  ;  the  stones  used 
for  sharpening  penknives,  carpenter’s  tools,  razors, 


Fig.  1. — WHETSTONE  QUABRY. 

and  other  fine  edged  cutting  tools,  were  all  brought 
from  Turkey  or  Greece,  and  were  known  as  Turkey 
hones.  About  25  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  a  plenty  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  in 
America,  and  the  manufacture  of  whetstones  was 
begun  in  several  places.  The  stone  is  known  by 
mineralogists,  as  Novaculite,  and  is  a  hard,  fine 
grained  slate,  which  contains  exceedingly  minute 
particles  of  quartz,  but  these  are  so  fine,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  see  them  with  the  unaided  eye.  It 
is  the  sharp  edges  of  these  fine  particles  of  quartz, 
which  cut  or  file  the  steel  of  a  blade,  and  grind  it 
down  to  a  sharp  edge.  Novaculite  is  found  in  North 


Carolina ;  in  Northern  Michigan,  near  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior ;  also  in  Arkansas,  in  Ouachita 
and  Hot  Springs  Counties.  The  best  stone  in  the 
country  comes  from  Hot  Springs  County,  that  from 
Ouachita  Co.  (pronounced  Washita)  is  coarser  than 
the  former,  and  is  not  fit  for  the  best  work.  Novac¬ 
ulite  is  found  in  veins,  in  quartz,  or  quartzite  rock, 
and  at  figure  1  is  shown  a  representation  of  a  vein 
of  whetstone,  opened  by  a  quarry.  The  stone  Is 
broken  out  in  pieces  by  blasting  with  powder,  and 
the  blocks  are  taken  to  a  mill,  and  sawn  into  slabs 
by  means  of  soft  iron  saws.  Soft  iron  is  used  be- 
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cause  it  catches  hold  of  the  fine  sand,  which  is  fed 
along  with  water  upon  the  saws,  and  causes  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  small  particles,  of  which  the 
sand  consists,  to  scratch  or  cut  the  hard  whetstone. 


Fig.  3.— A  WHETSTONE  MILL. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  blocks  of  the  stone  larger 
than  6  inches  that  are  free  from  seams  of  quartz, 
which  spoil  them  for  use  ;  the  large  stones  are 
therefore  much  dearer  than  small  oneSj  and  cost  as 
high  as  $3  or  more  a  pound  ;  the  smaller  ones  costing 
from  $1  a  pound,  up  to  $3.50  for  the  very  small 
ones,  which  are  laborious  to  make.  The  saws  con¬ 
sist  of  a  frame  of  timber,  in  which  are  stretched 
strips  of  iron,  j-  of  an  inch  thick,  and  3  or  4  inches 
wide,  at  such  distances  apart,  as  will  cut  up  the 
stones  into  the  sizes  desired.  The  frame,  (fig  3) 
is  hung  up  by  each  of  the  four  corners,  so  that  it 
can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  is  moved  back  and 
forth  80  times  a  minute,  making  strokes  16  or  18 
inches  in  length,  by  a  pitman  attached  to  a  crank, 
which  is  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  a  water  wheel, 
or  a  steam  engine. 

Many  of  the  small 
mills  which  work  up 


Fig.  4. — PENKNITE  PIECE. 


the  stone,  are  placed  in  picturesque  valleys,  on  the 
banks  of  rapid  rocky  streams,  near  the  quarries. 
At  figure  3  is  a  picture  of  one  of  these  mills,  of 
which  the  writer  made  a  sketch  some  years  ago, 
when  visiting  a  whetstone  quarry.  The  stone  is 
cut  into  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  and  the  uses  to 
which  these  stones  are  put,  are  scarcely  known  by 
persons  outside  of  the  different  industries  in  which 
they  are  required.  At  figure  4  is  shown  the  very 
well  known  penknife  piece,  and  at  figure  5  the 
carpenter’s  oil-stone.  At  figure  6  is  the  wheel  used 
in  dentist’s  and  jeweler’s  lathes,  and  also  for  sewing 
machine  needles  ;  at  figure  7  is  the  round-edged 
slip,  figure  8  is  the  file  slip,  figure  9  the  knife  blade, 
figure  10  the  bevel  edge  flat  file,  figure  11  the  dia¬ 
mond  shape  file  slip,  figure  12  is  the  dentist’s  point, 
and  figure  13  the  triangular  slip.  There  are  a  great 


Fig.  5. — carpenter’s  oil-stone. 

number  of  other  peculiar  shapes  made  for  special 
purposes,  and  they  are  all  in  requisition  in  armories, 
sewing  machine  factories,  and  machine  shops  of 
every  kind.  Watch  makers,  jewelers,  and  dentists 
use  the  most  curious  and  rarest  shapes  in  making 
the  delicate  machines  needed  for  their  operations, 
and  which  they  usually  make  for  themselves. 

In  cutting  the  blocks,  which  are  very  irregular  iu 
size,  these  are  cemented  together  with  Plaster  of 
Paris  into  a  solid  mass,  and  placed  upon  a  table 
under  the  saw.  The  top  of  this  mass  is  covered 


with  sand  and  smoothed  off.  The  sand  used 
is  a  peculiar  kind,  found  only  on  the  beach  at 
Northport,  Long  Island,  and  valued  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  sharpness  and  hardness.  When 

the  saw  is  started, 
water  is  made 
to  trickle  down 
on  to  the  bed  of 
stone,  so  as  to  wash 
the  sand  down 
under  the  saw.  The 
stone  is  first  cut 
into  slabs  2  inch¬ 
es  thick.  These 
are  then  arranged 
on  the  bed,  and  ce¬ 
mented  as  before, 
and  cut  into  8-inch 
lengths,  which 
are  afterward 
sawn  into  pieces  li 
inch  thick,  which 
makes  the  staple 
size,  all  others  are 
cut  from  the  mis¬ 
shapen  bits,  which 
come  from  the 
sides  of  the  blocks. 
After  having  been 
cut,  the  stones 
are  smoothed  on 
a  rubbing  wheel, 
(fig.  14).  This  is  a 
large,  wooden,  horizontal  wheel,  covered  with 
plates  of  cast  iron.  The  iron  plates  are  sprinkled 
with  water  and  sand,  and,  as  it  rotates  about  once 
in  asecond,  the  stones  are  ground  upon  it  to  a  fine 
smooth  face  or  edge  ;  the  fine 
stones,  such  as  the  dentist’s 
point,  the  jeweler’s  knife  edge 
and  others,  require  great  skill 
in  the  grinding.  After  rub¬ 
bing,  the  stones  are  washed, 
and  dried  in  a  hot  room,  and 
are  then  ready  for  sale  or  use. 

Fi<r  (p _ the  wheel  ^  selecting  a  stone,  a  hard  one 

is  best  for  fine  tools  of  hard 
steel ;  carpenter’s  tools  require  a  softer  stone  of  a 
fine  grain  ;  a  soft  stone  cuts  faster  than  a  hard  one. 
Hard  spots,  which  are  an  injury  to  a  stone, may  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  discolored  patches  of  veins;  a  milk  white, 
even  colored,  and  clear  stone,  is  to  be  preferred. 


Improvement  in  the  Sheep  Interest. 

One  of  the  first  important  industries  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  general  improvement 
is  sheep  breeding.  A  very  marked  change  has  oc¬ 
curred  since 
last  spring. 
There  has  not 
been  a  time 
Fig.  7.  round  edged  slip.  since  thc  un_ 

natural  excitement  of  twenty  years  ago,  in  which 
there  has  been  a  more  active  demand  for  rams 
for  the  improvement  of  flocks.  Breeders  in  Ver¬ 
mont  and  New  York,  who  make  a  special  busi¬ 
ness  of  supplying  this  demand,  have  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  their  stock,  and  hundreds  of  fine  animals 
have  been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  West  to  sheep- 
raisers  there.  Other  breeds  of  sheep  are  in  similar 
demand,  and  the  Eastern  shepherds  are  buying  up 
South-down,  Hampshire-down,  and  Cotswold  rams, 
for  the  production  of  lambs  for  market.  There  is  no 
other  industry  that  more  deserves  to  flourish  than 
this.  Under  favoring  circumstances  a  well  cared  for 
flock  offers  a  greater  income  from  the  amount  in¬ 
vested,  and  a  richer  reward  for  labor,  than  any 
other  interest  iu  live  stock.  At  the  outset  of  this 
improvement  it  is  encouraging  to  notice  that  the 
tendency  is  towards  a  higher  breeding,  and  a  more 
productive  sort  than  the  common  native  sheep. 


8. — THE  FILE  SLIP. 


Every  sheep  owner  should  consider  well,  what  an 
important  matter  it  is  to  him  to  increase  his  income 


from  50,  a  100,  or  a  1,000  sheep,  by  improving  the 
standard  of  his  flock,  rather  than  to  enlarge  it  mere¬ 
ly  by  addition  of  numbers.  A  doubled  weight  of 
fleece  costs  no  more  than  the  original  weight,  ex¬ 
cept  that  perhaps  a  little  extra  feed  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  restore  the  draft  upon  the  vitality  of  an 
animal  which  yields  16  to  24  lbs.  of  wool  and  yolk ; 
but  the  housing,  attention  in  feeding,  shearing,  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  cost  no  more  for  a  high 
grade  Merino  than  for  a  half-bred  Mexican-Merino. 
The  larger  western  sheep  owners  are  acting  upon 
this  principle,  and  are  adding  the  best  rams  to  their 


Fig.  9. — THE  KNIFE  BLADE. 


Fig.  10. — BEVELED  FLAT  FILE. 

flocks  by  the  car-load  at  a  time.  Eastern  flock 
owners,  who  keep  the  larger  breeds,  should  take  a 
hint  from  the  enterprise  of  the  western  men.  While 
the  demand  for  the  clothing  wool,  coming  from 
the  western  plains,  will  undoubtedly  increase  steadi¬ 
ly,  it  is  equally  true  that  combing  and  worsted 
wools  will  keep  pace  on  the  market  with  those,  for 
the  latter  are  a  staple  raw  material  which  enters 
very  extensively  into  those  manufactures  which  are 
ready  to  come  into  active  demand  on  the  very  first 
impulse  from  renewed  business.  The  business  in 


Fig.  11.— THE  DIAMOND  SLIP. 


Fig.  12. — dentist’s  point. 


Fig.  13. — THE  TRIANGULAR  SLIPS. 


this  class  of  poods  has  suffered  perhaps  more  than 
almost  any  other  from  the  forced  economies  of 
consumers,  but  it  must  be  evident  that  a  forced 
economy — necessitating  as  it  must  a  complete  using 
up  of  clothes  and  goods  in  stock — will  be  followed 
by  a  demand  all  the  more  active,  from  the  worn-out 
condition  of  clothing  and  the  low  stocks  in  dealers 
hands.  A  large  increase  in  the  production  of  wool 
can  not  be  made  so  easily  or  so  quickly  as  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cotton,  corn,  or  tobacco  crop,  but 
when  the  business  does  revive,  the  revival  is  usual¬ 
ly  more  or  less  permanent.  Besides,  there  is  an 
outlet  for  mutton  abroad,  and  a  large  consumption 
to  be  encouraged  at  home,  and  by  and  by  farmers 
themselves  will  learn  to  look  upon  “a  lamb  from 
the  flock  ”  as  a  choice  morsel,  equally  with  the 


Fig.  14.— THE  RUBBING  WHEEL. 


pastoral  patriarchs  of  the  ancient  time.  So  that  fo-r 
the  large  breeds  common  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  country,  there  is  as  hopeful  a  future  as  for  the 
fine  wool  breeds  ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  these 
breeds  pay  even  better  for  improvement  by  pure 
blood  than  the  fine  wools,  for  there  are  the  two 
dividends-*-the  lamb  and  the  fleece — and  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock — the  carcass — is  returned,  in  many  cases,, 
with  an  agreeable  bonus  besides  to  the  breeder. 
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The  Yellow  Clematis. 

Those  who  only  know  the  Clematis  from  the 
magnificent  Japanese  and  Chinese  hybrids,  which, 
with  their  enormous  flowers  4  to  6  inches  or  more 
across,  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  triumphs  of 
modern  Horticulture,  can  hardly  be  aware  of  the 
great  variety  the  genus  presents.  Not  all  the  Cle¬ 
matises  are  climbers,  as  there  are  some  herbaceous 
species  valued  as  border  plants.  Among  the 


which  are  themselves  cut  or  lobed.  The  flowers 
are  solitary,  of  only  four  spreading  sepals,  and  are 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  across ;  their  color  is  a 
pale  lemon-yellow.  This  plant,  coming  from  the 
higher  mountains  of  Chinese  Tartary,  is  a  compar¬ 
atively  recent  introduction.  As  may  be  inferred 
from  its  origin,  it  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  in  the 
severe  climate  of  New  England,  and  this,  together 
with  its  delicate  habit,  its  very  free  growth,  and 
the  unusual  color  of  its  abundant  flowers,  will 


looks  more  like  the  head-piece  of  some  suits  of  ar¬ 
mor  than  it  does  like  any  article  of  modern  head- 
wear,  the  name  Skullcap  was  probably  given  h* 
those  days  when  men  wore  iron-pots  on  their  heads 
when  they  did  battle.  This  genus,  comprising 
nearly  a  hundred  species,  has  representatives  in  nil 
parts  of  the  world,  our  own  country  having  over  20. 
They  are  all  perennial  herbs,  mostly  with  blue  flow¬ 
ers,  and  are  without  any  of  the  aromatic  qualities 
so  generally  found  in  the  Mint  Family,  but  have  bit- 


climbers,  besides  the  grand  hybrids  already  men¬ 
tioned,  are  others  so  strikingly  unlike  these,  that 
one  would  not  at  first  sight  take  them  to  belong  to 
the  same  genus.  Some  of  these  we  have  figured 
from  time  to  time,  notably  the  Scarlet  Clematis  ((7. 
coccinea) ;  this  represents  a  group,  the  flowers  of 
which  do  not  spread  open,  but  the  sepals  form  a 
sort  of  uni-shaped  flower.  Then  there  is  a  group 
with  quite  small  flowers  in  large  clusters,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  profusion  of  bloom  ;  of  this  group  there 
is  none  better  than  our  native  Virgin’s  Bower  or 
Traveller’s  Joy  ( Clematis  Virginium),  which  pos¬ 
sesses  so  many  good  qualities  as  a  climber  that 
we  wonder  why  we  see  it  so  seldom  in  cultivation. 
Resembling  this  in  appearance  is  C.  Flammula ,  of 
Europe,  the  Sweet:scented  Virgin’s  Bower,  a  name 
it  well  deserves  ;  it  is  not  quite  so  vigorous  a 
climber  as  ours,  but  its  delightful  fragrance  com¬ 
mends  it  for  general  use.  In  still  another  group, 
we  find  flowers  of  medium  size,  and  solitary,  upon 
long  stems,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  To  this 
group  belongs  Clematis  graveolens,  the  flowers  of 
which,  something  remarkable  among  these  plants, 
are  yellow.  The  plant  is  rather  slender  and  deli¬ 
cate,  having  less  robust  stems  than  the  other  climb¬ 
ers  ;  we  do  not  know  how  high  it  will  reach,  our 
own  vine  being  where  it  can  not  go  above  8  or  10 
feet.  The  foliage,  of  a  fresh  and  pleasing  green,  is 
more  finely  cut  than  in  the  other  species,  each  leaf 
consisting  of  three  to  five  sharp-pointed  leaflets 


make  it  very  popular  when  it  becomes  better 
known.  It  blooms  in  late  summer,  and  its  flowers 
are  soon  succeeded  by  globular  clusters  of  fruits, 
the  long  feathery  tails  to  which  are  of  a  very  pale 
green,  and  about  as  showy  as  the  flowers.  The  spe¬ 
cific  name,  graveolens ,  means  “  heavy-scented,”  the 
applicability  of  which  is  not  readily  seen  (or  rather 
smelt),  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  per¬ 
ceptible  odor,  heavy  or  otherwise.  “  Heavy-seent- 
ed  Clematis,”  sometimes  given  as  a  common  name, 
is  not  a  very  pleasing  one,  besides  it  is  quite  too 
long,  while  “  Yellow  Clematis  ”  is  preferable  in 
several  respects,  and  it  is  moreover  descriptive. 


The  Skullcaps— Wild  and  Garden. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  plants  receive  their 
large  botanical  names  from  very  small  peculiarities. 
The  Skullcaps  belong  to  the  great  Mint  Family,  in 
which  the  corolla  is  more  or  less  two-lipped,  and 
the  calyx  is  frequently  so.  In  the  Skullcaps  the 
calyx  is  not  only  two-lipped,  but  the  upper  lip  has 
a  curious  appendage  which,  when  the  flower  has 
fallen,  shuts  down  over  the  lower  lip,  thus  convert¬ 
ing  the  calyx  into  a  little  box,  within  which  the  fruit 
or  seeds  mature.  This  appendage,  or  cover,  being 
6haped  somewhat  like  a  little  dish,  the  Latin  name 
for  which  is  scutella,  and  Linnaeus  made  from  this 
Scutellaria ,  the  botannical  name  for  the  Skullcaps. 
The  shape  of  the  calyx  gives  the  common  name  ;  it 


ter  foliage.  Our  most  common  species,  and  als® 
the  smallest  flowered  and  least  showy,  Scutellaria 
lateriflora,  the  Side-flowered  Skullcap,  is  one  of  the 
very  long  list  of  plants  claimed  to  cure  that  incura¬ 
ble  disease— hydrophobia,  and  is  known  in  many 
places  as  Mad-dog  Skullcap,  though  all  belief  in  its 
virtues  has  died  out.  Several  exotic  species  are  in 
cultivation  in  gardens.  The  most  showy  of  these 
is  the  Large-flowered  Skullcap,  ( Scutellaria  ma- 
crantha),  from  Siberia.  Having  been  so  much 
pleased  with  this  in  the  garden  the  past  summer, 
we  here  give  an  engraving  of  it.  It  forms  tufts 
about  nine  inches  high  ;  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  which  gives  them 
of  the  natural  size.  The  abundant  flowers  arc  of 
a  beautiful  blue,  a  color  of  which  we  are  not  likely 
to  have  too  much  ;  they  appear  in  mid-summer. 


The  Common  White  Mildews. 

In  mid-summer  and  later,  the  leaves  of  several  of 
our  common  plants  are  covered  with  a  white  sub¬ 
stance,  which  makes  them  look  as  if  they  had  been 
dusted  with  flour.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Dan¬ 
delion,  as  many  have  noticed,  and  may  have  thought 
it  due  to  the  dust  from  the  street.  The  Dogwoods 
and  Elders,  Oaks-  and  Maples,  but  more  especially 
the  Willows  and  Lilacs,  are  attacked  by  various, 
but  closely  related,  species  or  White  Mildews.  The 
European  grape  mildew  is  caused  by  a  member  of 
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this  same  group— a  disease  which  has  ruined  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  vineyards  iu  Southern  France  and 
adjoining  countries,  and  has  its  counterpart  with 


us  in  another  species,  which  abounds  upon  our  na¬ 
tive  vines  in  some  seasons  and  localities.  The 
whole  group  of  species  has  many  things  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  in  describing  one,  an  idea  of  the  whole 
will  be  given.  The  Lilac  Mildew  being  the  most 
easily  and  generally  observed,  as  it  prevails  wher¬ 
ever  a  Lilac  is  found,  and  its  range  is,  therefore, 
not  very  limited,  is  chosen  as  a  representative  of 
the  group.  If  the  leaves  are  examined  in  autumn, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  a  white — a 
dirty  white — substance,  which  a  hand-lens  shows  to 
consist  of  avast  multitude  of  fine  cobwebby  threads 
running  over  and  closely  clinging  to  the  surface  of 
the  leaf.  In  figure  1,  a  small  portion  of  a  leaf  is 
represented  as  seen  with  a  strong  magnifying  glass. 
The  heavy  lines  or  bars  represent  the  veins,  or  ribs, 
of  the  leaf,  and  upon  them,  and  the  parts  of  the 
leaf  between,  the  fine  threads  are  seen,  with  here 
and  there  small,  dark  bodies,  which  will  concern  us 
further  on.  If  a  cross-section  of  the  leaf  is  made 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  a  side  view  obtained  under 
the  compound  microscope,  something  like  figure  2 
is  seen.  The  lower  portion  of  the  illustration, 
showing  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  in  section,  with 
its  closely  packed  and  irregular  cells,  upon  which  a 
thread  of  the  mildew  is  running  with  two  short 
branches,  a,  extending  away  from  the  leaf  and  into 
the  air.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  thread  are  small, 
"“knotty”  outgrowths,  b,  b,  which  penetrate  the 
surface  of  the  leaf,  and  serve  to  hold  the  mildew 
to,  and  also  to  absorb  the  nourishment  from,  the 
leaf.  The  short,  upward  branches  are  observed  to 


Fig.  2. — CROSS-SECTION  OF  LEAF. 


be  divided  up  into  small,  nearly  oval,  parts.  These 
are  the  spores,  which  form  in  great  abundance  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  serve  as  a  rapid 
means  of  propagating  the  mildew  ;  they  are  the 
summer  spores,  which  germinate  at  once — that  is, 
in  only  a  few  hours  after  they  have  fallen  from  the 
stem.  The  dark  specks  in  figure  1  are  somewhat 
complicated  bodies,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  car¬ 
rying  the  mildew  through  the  winter,  and  are, 
therefore,  concerned  in  the  formation  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  winter  spores.  Two  of  these  oval  bod¬ 
ies  are  shown  in  figure  3,  one  of  them  whole,  and 
the  other  broken  open  and  the  contents  partly  in 
view.  These  bodies  are  seen  to  be  provided  with  a 
number  of  arms — most  of  which,  for  convenience, 
are  omitted  in  the  engraving— and  the  tips  branched 
and  divided  in  a  peculiar  and  attractive  manner. 
These  arms  serve  to  hold  the  body  to  the  leaf  or 
other  substance,  much  as  the  hooks  and  other  ar¬ 
rangements  of  various  seeds  enable  them  to  cling 
to  clothing,  wool  of  sheep,  hair  of  cattle,  etc. 
Aside  from  the  arms,  the  body,  which  we  may  call 
a  spore-ease,  consists  of  a  thick  wall  of  cells,  inside 
•of  which  there  are  a  number  of  large  oval,  transpa¬ 
rent  bodies,  containing  smaller  ones  within  them. 
These  last  are  the  spores.  In  figure  4,  the  spore- 


sacs  are  shown  entirely  removed  from  the  hard, 
brown  spore-case,  and  their  manner  of  union  to 
each  other  is  also  seen.  A  spore,  very  highly  mag¬ 
nified,  is  given  on  the  right  hand.  These  spores  re¬ 
main  in  the  thick  coverings  through  the  winter, 
and  germinate  in  the  spring. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  White 
Mould  upon  the  Lilac,  and  it  is  essentially  the  same 
in  the  species  of  this  group  which  thrive  upon 
other  kinds  of  plants.  As  they  are  superficial — 
that  is,  do  not  send  their  threads  down  through  the 
tissue  of  the  leaves,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  Potato 
Hot,  rusts,  etc.,  they  are  generally  of  a  less  serious 
nature,  though  at  times,  as  in  the  vineyards  of  Eu¬ 
rope  already  mentioned,  they  are  able  to  do  much 
damage.  The  remedy  is  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  ap¬ 
plied  in  early  summer,  while  the  stalk-spores  are 
forming,  and  at  intervals  through  the  rest  of  the 
season.  The  winter-spores  can  be  destroyed  by 
burning  the  leaves  after  they  fall  in  autumn. 


Caring  for  Young  Trees. 


Young  trees,  whether  fruit  or  ornamental,  are 
subject  in  winter  to  injury  by  winds  and  by  ani¬ 


mals.  To  prevent  them  from  being  torn  up  or 
thrashed  about  by  storms,  they  are  sometimes 
staked,  and  this  is  often  so  badly  done  that  the  trees 
are  in  worse  condition  the  next  spring  than  they 
would  have  been  without  the  stakes.  A  fruit,  or 
other  deciduous  tree,  with  good  roots,  and  well 
planted,  rarely  needs  any  stakes  ;  but  with  ever¬ 
greens,  the  case  is  different.  In  planting,  the  tops 
of  these  cannot  be  cut  back,  as  can  the  others, 
without  ruining  them,  and  as  they  present  an  al¬ 
most  solid  surface  to  the  winds,  they  must  have 
help  to  allow  them  to  remain  erect.  For  ever¬ 
greens,  nothing  is  so  useful  as  stones  placed  upon 
the  surface  at  their  base.  The  stones  may  be  large 
or  small,  but  enough  should  be  used  to  fairly  an¬ 
chor  the  tree.  This  avoids  all  chafing  and  injury  by 
slakes  or  guys,  holds  the  tree  firmly,  and  as  it 
sways  by  the  wind,  the  center  of  motion  is  in  the 
natural  place,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Stones 
should  be  put  in  place  at  the  time  of  planting,  as 
then  they  serve  to  both  keep  the  trees  in  place,  and 
as  a  mulch.  Deciduous  trees  may  also  be  treated 
in  this  manner.  The  winter  injury  by  animals  is 
mainly  from  mice  and  rabbits,  not  forgetting  that 
most  destructive  animal — 

Man.— There  are  some  men  wrho  have  no  respect 
for  a  tree,  and  one  is  at  times  forced  to  think  that 
this  feeling  of  indifference  is  an  in-born  hatred  of 
trees — a  sort  of  congenital  arbo)  -phobia.  These 
persons  will  hitch  a  horse  to  a  young  tree  even  if 
hitching  posts  are  provided.  If  they  drive  into  a 
place  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  they  disre¬ 
gard  paths,  but  take  a  short  cut  for  the  house,  tak¬ 
ing  care,  however,  to  choose  their  straight  path 


Fig.  4. — SPORE-SACS  AND  SPORE, 
where  the  greatest  number  of  young  trees  are  to  be 
run  over.  Tree-boxes,  and  fence-wires  to  keep  such 
in  the  road,  will  help,  but  after  these  are  provided, 


the  patience  of  several  Jobs  will  be  needed  for  the 
unforeseen  damage  these  men  will  contrive  to  do. 


LATH  PROTECTOR  AGAINST  ANIMALS. 


Mice. — It  is  vastly  easier  to  prevent  their  attacks 
than  to  write  us  next  spring  asking  how  to  repair 
the  damage.  All  rubbish  in  which  they  may  har¬ 
bor,  should  be  cleared  away  from  the  trees,  the  ani¬ 
mals  liking  to  work  under  cover.  The  general 
remedy  is,  to  make  a  mound  of  solid  earth— no  dead 
weeds  or  rubbish  with  it — a  foot  or  more  high  at 
the  base  of  the  tree.  The  earth  should  be  firmly 
compacted,  and  the  cone  made  steep  and  smooth. 
Cases  have  come  to  our  knowledge  where  this  was 
the  cause  of  an  injury  greater  than  that  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent.  While  the  mound  was  still  soft, 
the  swaying  of  the  tree  by  the  wind  pushed  the  earth 
away  from  it,  leaving  a  space  between  that  and  the 
trunk.  While  in  this  condition  the  earth  froze 
hard,  and,  in  the  subsequent  swaying  of  the  tree, 
the  trunk  was  brought  in  contact  with,  and  ground 
against,  the  frozen  mound,  bruising  and  rubbing  the 
bark  most  disastrously.  This  should  be  guarded 
against,  and  the  earth  tramped  again  if  need  be. 
After  the  mound  is  frozen  solid,  the  danger  from 
this  source  is  over.  Still  better,  but  more  trouble¬ 
some,  is  some  shield  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  a 
strip  of  heavy  slieathing-paper,  or  better,  a  band 
of  sheet-iron,  or  tin  from  old  fruit  cans.  The  lower 
edge  being  thrust  into  the  earth,  a  single  turn  of 
wire  near  the  top  will  hold  it.  Tramping  of  light 
snow's  is  necessary  to  prevent  mice  from  working 
under  them,  and  when  they  are  deep  and  solid 
enough  to  allow  mice  to  work  above  a  protecting 
band,  the  snow  must  be  pressed  down  or  removed. 

Rabbits  are  as  much  more  destructive  as  they  are 
larger  than  mice,  but  they  are  more  easily  kept  off. 
So  great  is  the  antipathy  of  these  creatures  to  dead 
animal  matters,  that  they  are  readily  repelled.  Rub¬ 
bing  the  trunk  with  liver  or  other  cheap  meat,  or 
with  the  flesh  of  a  dead  rabbit,  is  effective.  In 
large  orchards  at  the  West,  blood  from  slaughter¬ 
ing  is  used,  sprinkled  by  the  use  of  a  swab  made  by 
tying  a  few  corn  husks  to  a  handle.  Mechanical 
protectors  may  be  used  as  against  mice,  but  they, 
of  course,  must  be  much  higher.  A  most  effective 
protector  is  made  with  common  laths  and  annealed 
wire  ;  the  engraving  makes  a  long  description  un¬ 
necessary.  Corn  stalks  put  together  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lath,  or  laid  against  the  tree,  and 
bound  together, have  been  found  equally  efficacious. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

The  English  horticultural  journals  have,  for  well 
nigh  a  year,  given  very  doleful  comments  on  the 
weather,  which  has  evidently  been  most  unfavora¬ 
ble  to  cultivators,  whether  of  the  garden  or  field. 
As  with  the  islanders,  our  weather  in  these  autuma 
months  has  been  of  a  most  remarkable  kind— but, 
in  contrast  with  theirs,  in  the  direction  of  very  un¬ 
usual  warmth,  and  of  a  dryness  almost  amounting 
to  drouth.  With  every  temptation  to  discuss  the 
weather,  I  refrain,  knowing  from  experience  iu 
reading  the  English  journals,  how  irksome  this 
iteration  becomes  to  those  not  especially  interested 
in  the  weather  at  a  given  place  and  time.  But 
there  are  some  practical  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
our  present  unusual  autumnal  weather — and  that 
it  is  really  unusual,  the  records  testify. 

That  Most  Disastrous  Winter 
of  1873-4 — which  6wept  away  evergreens  that  had 
been  planted  10  or  15  years,  as  well  as  native  Red- 
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Cedars — the  natural  growth  of  a  century  more  or 
Jess,  will  long  be  remembered  by  tree-growers. 
That  winter  was  preceded  by  an  autumn  much  like 
the  present,  at  least  iu  the  absence  of  rain.  Winter 
set  in  with  the  soil  as  dry  as  at  the  end  of  an  Au¬ 
gust  drouth  ;  the  winter,  though  a  severe  one,  was 
not  colder  than  many  another  winter  that  was  not 
especially  disastrous,  but  at  the  end  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  winter,  what  havoc  !  Lawns  and  plantations 
filled  with  the  killed  and  wounded  showed  the 
severity  of  the  battle  ;  not  only  recent  recruits,  but 
veterans  that  had  survived  many  a  campaign,  were 
either  dead  or  placed  beyond  all  future  useful 
service,  and  many  a  tree-lover  committed  his  favor¬ 
ites  to  the  smoking  funeral  pyre  with  a  heavy 
heart,  an  involuntary  disciple  of  cremation. 

What  Caused  this  Destruction  P 

The  severity  of  the  winter,  great  as  it  was,  would 
not  account  for  it,  for  the  same  trees,  when  much 
younger  and  less  able  to  do  so,  had  survived  win¬ 
ters  quite  as  severe.  The  reason  was  to  be  found 
in  the  unusual  dryness  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  common 
saying  with  old  and  w'eather-wise  persons,  when 
there  comes  an  early  cold  spell :  “  Winter  hasn't 
set  in,  because  the  springs  ain’t  filled  up.”  In  gen¬ 
era],  there  are  copious  fall  rains  iu  preparation  for 
winter.  In  the  winter  referred  to,  evaporation  went 
on  as  usual ;  the  drying  winds  took  up  the  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  foliage  of  the  evergreens  ;  this  drew 
upon  the  moisture  in  the  twigs,  branches,  and 
trunk ;  then  the  roots  were  called  upon  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  ;  the  roots  drew  upon  the  soil  for  moisture,  the 
draft  was  not  honored — “no  funds,”  was  the  re¬ 
turn.  The  soil  was  as  a  dust  heap,  it  could  not  help 
the  trees,  and  they  perished — absolutely  dried  to 
death,  as  much  as  if  they  had  bee_n  dug  up  in  Au¬ 
gust.  and  left  to  dry  in  the  mid-summer  sun.  This 
is  the  whole  story  of  that  memorably  disastrous 
winter.  As  we  w'rite,  late  in  October,  it  would 
eeem  that  another  such  winter  is  imminent. 

What  Can  be  Done 

to  prevent  or  avoid  similar  disasters  ?  On  a  large 
scale  I  fear  very  little  ;  with  individual  trees  and 
choice  specimens,  much.  A  gentleman  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  a  most  enthusiastic  tree-planter,  has 
recently  received  from  Europe  many  choice  ever¬ 
greens — among  them  a  single  specimen  that  cost  20 
guineas.  Had  I  such  trees,  or  any  others  that  I 
especially  wished  to  secure  against  impending  dan¬ 
ger,  whether  newly  planted  or  long  and  well  estab¬ 
lished,  I  should,  as  the  only  resource,  mulch  quite 
heavily.  I  should  mulch,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for 
the  sake  of  feeling,  should  disaster  come,  the  dead 
and  sapless  bodies  could  not  reproach  me  with : 
“  it  might  have  been.”  My  reason  for  proposing  to 

Heavily  Mulch,  the  Evergreens 

is  this.  If  the  surface  of  the  ground  gets  frozen 
before  there  is  any  considerable  fall  of  rain,  the 
rains,  when  they  do  come,  will  fail  to  soak  in,  and 
of  course  do  no  good.  If  the  surface  around  the 
trees  is  well  mulched,  all  beneath  the  covering  will 
for  a  long  time  be  kept  from  freezing,  and  all  the 
rain  will  be  taken  up  by  the  soil.  I  doubt  not  to 
the  saving  of  the  tree _ An  autumn  like  the  pres¬ 

ent  in  freedom  from  all  hard  frosts  is  grand  for  all 
Late-Blooming-  Plants. 

Rarely  have  Chrysanthemums  made  such  a  show  , 
the  Cannas,  usually  nipped  very  early  in  their 
career,  have  given  an  idea  of  how  they  behave  in 
subtropical  gardens,  and  so  with  Geraniums  and 
many  others. ..  .Several  years  ago  I  asked  my 
friend,  Josiah  Hoopes  (H.  Bro.  &  Thomas,  West¬ 
chester,  Pa.),  which  he  regarded  as  the  very  best 
single  ornamental  shrub  ;  he  promptly  answered, 

Hydrangea  Panieulata  Grandiflora. 

I  have  ever  since  been  trying  to  propose  a  better, 
but  I  do  not  know  another  shrub  with  so  many 
elements  of  popularity  as  this.  Hardy,  showy,  a 
long  while  iu  flower,  and  easily  propagated,  this 
Large-flowered  Japanese  Hydrangea  is  a  most  capi¬ 
tal  thing,  and  never  has  it  been  finer  than  this  fall. 
In  ordinary  seasons  the  frost  catches  it  just  as  the 
flowers  are  making  the  transition  from  their  pure 
white  to  rose-color,  and  gives  them  a  brownish 
tinge,  but  this  time  the  change  was  complete.  I 
saw  at  Ellwanger  &  Barry’s,  in  Rochester,  an  enor¬ 


mous  mass  of  these  shrubs,  20  or  more  feet  across, 
all  in  full  flower ;  as  it  stood  isolated  upon  a  per¬ 
fect  lawn,  it  was  worth  a  long  journey  to  see. 
Apropos  of  this  plaut :  it  is  not  generally  pruned 
sufficiently.  It  is  most  manageable,  and  we  can 
have  a  much-branched  shrub,  covered  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  medium-sized  clusters,  or  a  fetv  branches, 
each  terminated  by  a  panicle  so  large  that  stakes 
are  needed  to  support  it — it  is  all  a  question  of  cut¬ 
ting. ..  .Among  other  plants  that  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  the  prolonged  autumn  is 

The  Japanese  Eulalia, 
the  tall  and  lovely  grass,  called  Eulalia  Japonica  va- 
riegata  iu  the  catalogues.  This  blooms  so  late  that 
the  panicles  often  have  their  development  arrested 
by  frost,  but  this  time  they  have  shown  what  they 
can  do  if  let  alone.  Our  circular  clump,  10  feet  or 
so  across,  is  a  dense  mass  of  the  pale  variegated  fo¬ 
liage,  and  6  or  8  feet  high,  above  which  the  feath¬ 
ery  panicles,  at  first  dark-purplish  and  then  light- 
gray,  wave  their  spray-like  branches  in  pleasing  con¬ 
trast,  making  the  mass  most  attractive  to  passers  by. 

The  Fruiting-  of  Akebia 
was  announced  some  two  years  ago  as  having  oc¬ 
curred  in  Delaware,  for  the  first  time  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  though  the  American  Agriculturist 
had  figured  the  fruit  produced  at  Morrisa- 
nia,  N.  Y.,  in  1869.  I  have  a  vine  now  10 
years  planted,  which  has  given  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  its  exquisitely  fragrant  flowers 
each  spring,  and  this  year  it  fruited.  The 
statement,  left  as  it  is,  is  true,  but  W'e  are 
expected  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  that 
requires  me  to  say  that  there  was  just  one 
fruit — a  sample  as  it  were — this  being  ap¬ 
proved,  we  have  hope  of  more  hereafter. 

1  drop  a  note  here  to  say  to  those  who 
wish  to  plant  a  neat,  pleasing,  almost  ever¬ 
green  vine — try  the  Japanese  Akebia _ 

We  might  expect  as  a  result  of  this  au¬ 
tumn  weather,  an  unusual  amount  of 
Beauty  of  Autumn  Foliage, 
but  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  autumn 
colors  are,  for  the  most  part,  much  less 
brilliant  than  usual,  or  quite  wanting, 
though  correspondents  inform  me  that  the 
Alleganies  are  gorgeous  “  beyond  com¬ 
pare.”  I  attribute  the  general  dullness 
of  the  trees  here,  to  their  drying  up  be¬ 
fore  they  get  fully  ripe  ;  the  fact  that  ex¬ 
ceptional  plants,  in  favored  places,  are 
as  bright  as  possible,  gives  support  to  this  view. 
I  sometime  ago  suggested  that  in  the  planting, 
autumn  effects  might  be  provided  for,  and  the 
colors  of  trees  in  the  fall  might  be  considered 
as  well  as  their  form  and  expression.  In  this  I  had 
large  places  in  view.  The  past  autumn  I  have  more 
than  ever  before,  noticed  the  colors  of  shrubs  at 
this  season,  and  I  am  convinced  that  groups  of 
these  may  be  planted,  even  iu  small  places,  with  a 
view  to  their  appearance  when  in  the  “  full  merid¬ 
ian  of  their  glory.” — In  combination  with  these 
shrubs,  those  with  brilliant  berries  might  be  used — 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  make  distinct 
clumps  of  these,  as  the  effect  of  the  berries  would 
be  lost  amongst  so  much  high  color.... For  some 
few  years  we  have  had  a  shrub  in  our  grounds, 
Osbeck’s  Sumach, 

that  has  pleased,  me  much,  by  its  generally  robust 
aspect,  and  the  healthy  vigor  of  its  dark,  thick 
leaves.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  has  been 
called,  in  some  European  continental  gardens,  Rhus 
Japonica.  I  came  across  it  several  years  ago  at 
Ellwanger  &  Barry’s.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of 
our  native  Dwarf  Sumach  (R.  copallina ),  in  having 
the  common  petiole  winged  between  the  leaflets, 
but  are  much  larger  and  without  the  shining  sur¬ 
face  of  the  other.  Prof.  Sargent  informs  me  that 
it  flowered  with  him  this  year,  and  that  it  is  still 
more  attractive  in  bloom. 

But  its  Autumn  Leaves  ! 

It  takes  on  yellow,  orange,  and  scarlet,  which  are 
blended  into  every  intermediate  shade,  and  all  with 
a  brilliancy  and  richness  of  color  that,  should  I  use 
adjectives  to  adequately  describe  it,  I  should  seem 
extravagant,  while  the  printer  would  use  up  all 
his  exclamation  points  and  get  “  out  of  sorts.” 


THIS  H©TOK!H!©]Llo 

I2T  For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 

Ferns  in  Room  Culture. 

As  the  majority  of  ferns  which  thirve  so  beauti¬ 
fully  iu  the  atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
fernery,  soon  perish  in  the  dry  air  of  the  dwelling- 
room,  many  think  it  is  not  possible  to  grow  ferns  in 
rooms,  except  in  a  Wardian  case,  or  fernery.  This 
is  a  mistake.  Ferns  arc  so  varied  in  their  natural 
localities,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  select  species 
which  will  flourish  under  almost  any  conditions. 
There  are  two  exotic  ferns,  that  will  grow  in  the 
window,  as  well  as  any  other  plants.  There  are 
no  common  names  for  them,  and  we  give  those 
by  which  they  are  known  to  the  florists.  One  is, 
Pteris  scrrvlata,  and  the  other,  Peris  Cretica 
albo-lineata.  The  genus  Peris  (pronounced  teris,  as 
if  the  P  was  not  there]  is  the  one  to  which  our 
common  Brake  belongs;  both  these  species  are  from 
Japan,  and  being  among  the  easiest  to  grow,  are 
sold  at  moderate  prices  ;  they  may  be  had  from  25c. 
upwards,  according  to  size.  Pteris  serndata  has 
handsomely  cut  bright-green  fronds, while  the  other 


Japanese  brake. — ( Peris  Oretica.  var.  albo-lineata.) 


has  a  distinct  white  stripe  running  through  each  di¬ 
vision  of  the  frond,  as  seen  in  the  engraving  ;  this 
marking  gives  the  plant  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 
These  may  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  pot,  in  a  vase, 
or  hanging  basket,  and  will  succeed  if  a  few  simple 
conditions  are  observed.  The  soil  must  be  properly 
drained  ;  use  good  loam  with  sand,  broken  pots,  or 
bits  of  charcoal,  or  cinders,  to  keep  it  open.  Give 
water  when  needed.  Wash  the  dust  from  the  fronds 
frec^iently,  by  liberal  showering,  and,  lastly,  and 
the  most  important,  keep  them  free  from  insects. 


Excellent  Glycerine  Ointment. 

A  very  good  preparation  of  glycerine  to  have  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  can  be  readily  prepared  by  any 
apothecary  or  druggist :  In  two  ounces  of  Sweet 
Oil  of  Almonds  melt,  by  a  slow  heat,  half  an 
ounce  of  Spermacetti,  and  one  drachm  of  White 
Wax.  Then  add  one  ounce  of  good  Glycerine, 
stirring  until  cold.  When  cold,  scent  it  by  stirring 
in  well  a  little  Oil  of  Roses.  Keep  in  small  jars  or 
small  wide-necked  bottles.  In  hot  weather  keep 
closely  corked,  as  it  sometimes  gets  a  little  rancid 
if  long  exposed  to  warmth.  Half  or  a  fourth  of  the 
above  quantities  may  be  used.  Every  drug  store 
should  keep  a  jar  of  it,  and  recommend  its  use.  It 
is  excellent  for  softening  the  skin,  for  most  injured 
skin  surfaces  that  are  not  open  sores  ;  for  chafed 
places,  for  moistening  corns  or  callused  feet  or 
toes,  and  especially  for  chapped  face,  lips,  or 
hands.  When  the  hands  are  chapped  or  cracked, 
or  roughened  by  cold,  wash  them  clean  with  soap, 
and  rub  them  well  with  this  glycerine  ointment, 
wiping  it  off  enough  to  prevent  soiling  clothing. 
If  this  is  done  at  night,  the  hands  will  be  soft  and 
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In  good  condition  in  the  morning,  except  when 
deeply  cracked.  It  is  very  good  to  apply  to  the 
hands  after  “  washing-day.”  This  is  an  excellent 
preparation  to  use  by  those  afflicted  with  the 
distressing  trouble  known  as  haemorrhoids  or  piles. 


Decorations  for  Home  and  Elsewhere. 

In  the  October  number,  page  390,  reference  was 
made  to  the  gathering  of  leaves  for  purposes  of  dec¬ 
oration,  and  in  the  last  issue  (November,  page  471,) 
some  of  the  most  showing  autumn  berries  were  de¬ 
scribed.  The  season  of  collecting  these  is  over, 
and  we  now  come  to  not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  the  work,  that  of  the  arrangement.  To  so  place 
the  gathered  treasures  that  they  will  show  to  the 
best  advantage  requires  skill  and  taste,  for  what 
may  suit  one  person  will  not  please  another.  We 
give  a  few  designs  which,  when  made  of  a  size 
to  correspond  with  the  surroundings,  will  be  found 
pleasing  in  any  room,  be  it  church,  school-room,  or 
the  home.  The  Harp,  figure  1,  is  made  upon  a 
foundation,  consisting  of  a  wooden  frame  and  base, 
with  small  strips  of  lath  for  the  strings.  The  size 
of  the  harp  will  depend  upon  the  place  it  is  to  oc¬ 
cupy  ;  for  a  mantel,  it,  of  course,  should  be  smaller 
than  when  used  to  decorate  a  large  hall.  The 
largest  one  we  have  seen  was  eight  feet  in  hight, 
made  of  boards  and  lath  strips.  The  frame  was 
covered  with  different  and  many-colored  leaves ; 
Arbor  Vitae  was  used  for  the  base,  and  the  lath- 
strings  covered  with  the  bright  red  berries  of  the 

Climbing  Bitter 
Sweet,  or  Wax- 
work.  This  harp 
was  suspended  in 
a  church  by  a  fine 
wire,  and  held  in 
position  by  invis¬ 
ible  side  wires, 
and  appeared  to 
stand  in  mid-air, 
somewhat  back 
of  and,  above  the 
pulpit.  The  same 
design  may  be 
used  for  wall  dec¬ 
oration,  making 
the  background 
or  frame  from 
paste-board  or 
heavy  c  a  r  d- 
Fig.  1*  -DESIGN  FOR  HARP.  boardj  to  which 

{he  leaves  and  berries  may  be  fastened.  After  it 
Is  finished,  a  few  small  tacks  driven  into  the 
wall  will  serve  to  hold  it  securely  in  its  place. 

Another  pleasing  design  is  the  ancient  Lyre,  fig¬ 
ure  2.  This  being  symmetrical,  that  is,  alike  on 
both  sides,  it  is  to  many  a  more  pleasing  figure  than 
the  harp.  Its  construction,  both  as  to  frame  and 
covering  with  leaves  and  berries,  is  much  the  same 


Fig.  2.— A  LYRE  OF  LEAVES. 


as  for  the  harp.  The  strings  will  be  fewer,  and 
may  therefore  be  made  broader.  Another  design 
is  the  Cornucopia,  two  of  which  are  shown  in  figure 
3.  These  horns-of -plenty,  like  the  other  designs,  are 
made  of  any  size  from  one  foot  in  length,  for  or¬ 
dinary  rooms,  to  giant  ones  of  six  feet  or  more,  to 


decorate  halls,  churches,  etc.  The  back  is-flat,  and 
is  cut  from  stiff  paste-board,  and  the  front  is  made 
of  heavy  wrapping  paper  that  will  bend,  and  be 
sufficiently  firm  to  hold  its  place.  This  outside 
should  be  cut  after  the  back  piece  as  a  pattern, 
with  an  allowance  of  some  space  on  both  sides,  this 
being  the  greater  the  nearer  to  the  larger  end,  in 
order  to  give  the  form  of  the  horn,  when  the  two 
pieces  are  stitched  together.  The  front  surface  is 
decorated  with  colored  leaves  and  gilt  bands.  The 
cornucopias  are  fastened  to  the  wall  by  tacks  or 


hooks,  one  on  either  side  of  some  large  object,  as  a 
picture,  the  lower  portion  of  the  cornucopia  turn¬ 
ing  away  from  the  center.  The  horns  should  be 
represented  as  full ;  a  loose  cluster  of  fine  grasses 
is  appropriate,  with  here  and  there  a  bunch  of  red 
berries,  or  whatever  else  taste  may  suggest.  The 
grasses  and  other  objects  should  be  light,  loose, 
airy,  and,  to  our  taste,  not  artificially  colored. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Sunday  Morning 

in  many  homes  is  the  worst  morning  in  the  week. 
On  other  days  work  and  school  require  early  rising 
and  prompt  action.  The  regular  routine  is  usually 
broken  iu  upon  on  Sunday  morning.  All  wish  to 
have  their  sleep  out.  The  mother  of  young  chil¬ 
dren  has  little  share  in  this  extra  sleep.  Indeed,  it 
is  hard  to  see  when  she  can  get  any  chance  to  make 
up  for  broken  rest  and  abbreviated  hours  of  sleep, 
for  babies  wake  up  as  early  as  usual  on  Sunday 
mornings,  and  the  actual  cares  and  labors  of  that 
day,  which  is  to  be  one  of  “  rest”  to  some  of  the 
family,  make  it  impossible  for  the  home  Mana¬ 
ger  to  doze  aw'ay  the  morning  hours.  She  remem¬ 
bers  a  bit  of  mending  which  surely  ought  to  have 
been  done  in  preparation  for  a  Sunday-school  out¬ 
fit  ;  shoes  that  have  lost  some  of  their  buttons;  a 
little  suit  should  have  been  sponged  with  Ammonia 
Water  before  this  Sunday  came ;  the  fact  that  Katie 
has  not  a  single  pair  of  clean  stockings  left  in  her 
drawer,  or  that  she  has  forgotten  to  have  John  get 
himself  some  new  collars — something  of  this  kind 
is  pretty  sure  to  haunt  the  wearv  brain  of  the  moth¬ 
er  of  a  numerous  and  growing  family.  She  blames 
herself  for  neglect  when  she  ought  not,  and  per¬ 
haps  feels  more  or  less  of  discouragement. 

Let  me,  right  here,  put  in  a  word  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement.  I  know  what  I  am  writing 
about,  having  had  abundant  experience.  Let  no 
woman,  overburdened  with  cares  and  labors,  im¬ 
agine  that  her  case  is  peculiar,  and  by  no  means 
let  her  envy  childless  mothers  or  unmarried  wo¬ 
men  who  have  more  quiet  and  leisure.  There  is 
no  other  way  out  of  the  hard  place  in  which  she  finds 
herself,  except  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  best  she  can 
and  have  hope  for  the  future.  With  intelligent 
care  and  judicious  training  now,  these  little  ones 
who  add  to  the  present  labors,  will  all,  in  a  few 
years,  become  helpers.  But  they  will  not  grow  up 
to  it  naturally,  they  must  be  trained  by  “  line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,”  and  es¬ 
pecially  by  good  example. 

When  I  advise  the  weary  and  disheartened  moth¬ 
er  to  persevere  and  simply  do  the  best  she  can,  I  by 


no  means  intend  to  advise  her  to  try  to  do  all  the 
work  she  can.  That  may  be  the  worst,  she  can  do* 
by  breaking  down  her  health  and  adding  to  the 
cares  and  toils  of  others.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
wise  selfishness.  I  remember  an  old  lady  whom  I 
met  at  a  railroad  station  several  years  ago.  Ob¬ 
serving  my  two  little  children,  she  began  to  ask  me 
about  my  family.  She  was  the  mother  of  thirteen 
children,  and,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  she  told 
me  that  the  hardest  time  to  get  along 'with  her 
children  was  when  there  were  only  three  of  them, 
as  none  of  them  were  able  to  help  her.  I  have 
found,  in  my  own  experience,  that  five  are  more 
easily  taken  care  of  than  two  small  ones.  What  a 
relief  it  seems  when  some  of  them  are  old  enough 
to  dress  themselves,  and  to  get  ready  for  church  or 
Sunday-school  with  only  a  very  little  help  and 
watching.  Soon  they  are  able  to  attend  to  their 
own  buttons  and  darning.  By  this  time  they  help 
about  the  house-work,  and  mamma  begins  to  find 
some  rest  on  Sunday,  as  well  as  the  others.  When 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  do  on  Sunday  morning,  as 
there  is  apt  to  be  where  there  is  a  large  family  and 
insufficient  help,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  father  of 
the  family  should  lend  a  hand  about  the  house. 
Why  cannot  he  dress  one  or  more  of  the  little  ones? 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  help  about  all  that  button¬ 
ing  and  tying  which  usually  fill  up  the  mother’s 
time,  and  make  it  such  a  tiresome  thing  for  her  to 
get  ready  for  church  herself,  or  to  fit  the  little  ones 
out  for  Sunday-school. 

Evidently  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  every¬ 
thing  done  iu  preparation  for  Sunday  that  can  be 
done  in  the  week  preceding.  Our  Puritan  fore¬ 
mothers  set  us  a  good  example  in  this  respect.  We 
think  they  carried  matters  too  far  at  times,  but  we 
do  well  to  learn  what  we  can  from  their  example. 
If  the  children  can  have  their  baths  and  clean 
clothes  on  Saturday  afternoon  or  evening,  it  is  so 
much  clear  gain.  If  there  is  cold  meat  for  slicing 
or  for  warming  over,  plain  baked  pudding  and 
plenty  of  the  most  nourishing  bread,  and  vegetables 
of  easy  preparation  without  the  mother’s  labor,  it 
is  a  good  thing . . .  Many  persons  are  strong  friends  of 
Christmas  Trees. 

These  are  very  well  in  their  way,  sometimes  very 
well  indeed,  but  I  do  think  the  tree  business  is  of¬ 
ten  overdone.  We  found  that  we  could  not  man¬ 
age  the  tree  in  our  family,  for  many  reasons.  We 
love  to  keep  all  our  little  secrets  from  each  other 
until  the  time  for  the  grand  jubilation.  And  then 
we  want  to  make  such  presents  as  will  give  the 
most  lasting  pleasure,  considering  their  cost,  and 
often  these  are  quite  unsuitable  for  a  tree.  The 
tree  tempts  to  extravagance,  or  to  an  outlay  for 
merely  showy  toys.  If  one  family  of  children  have 
a  gaily  decked  Christmas  tree,  their  neighbors  feel 
that  they  must  have  one,  as  no  one  wishes  to  be 
outdone  by  others.  I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the 
Christmas  tree.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  it  has 
grown  from  very  small  beginnings,  and  spread  it¬ 
self  wonderfully  in  this  country,  until  of  late  its 
popularity  appears  to  be  somewhat  on  the  wane. 
Yet  present-giving  is  as  popular  as  ever.  There  is 
room  for  great  improvement  in  this,  all  in  the  way 
of  consulting  the  happiness  of  others,  rather  than 
our  own  praise  and  pleasure. 

But  I  do  not  like  to  be  thought  wholly  opposed 
to  Christmas  trees.  They  are  sometimes  so  well 
managed  that  no  fault  can  be  found  with  them.  In 
some  families,  the  same  decorations  and  ornaments 
are  kept  and  used  from  year  to  year,  and  very 
pretty  effects  are  produced  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  dolls,  soldiers,  horses,  and  other  animals  about 
the  grounds  underneath  the  tree,  where  bits  of 
looking-glass  simulate  water  and  where  flowers 
seem  to  grow  among  the  moss.  Trees  arranged  in 
this  artistic  manner  are  often  kept  on  exhibition 
through  the  Holiday  Week,  with  pleasing  effect. 

I  like  the  Christmas  stockings  best  of  all,  perhaps 
because  of  long  habit  and  early  associations.  But 
there  is  every  year  much  happy  expectation  and 
genuine  wish  to  please  among  my  little  flock  as 
each  one  hangs  up  a  clean  stocking  on  going  to 
bed,  and  puts  parcels  done  up  in  paper  so  as  not  to 
show  the  shape  of  the  contents  into  the  other 
stockings,  or  hangs  them  on  the  same  nail  as  the 
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stockings  if  they  are  too  large  to  go  inside.  Theu 
what  happy  shouts  and  rejoicings  together  as  these 
stockings  are  taken  down  and  explored  on  Christ¬ 
mas  morning!  It  often  happens  that  a  little  one 
is  so  engaged  in  watching  the  others  as  they 
open  the  gifts  he  made,  that  he  forgets  his  own 
stocking  until  reminded  of  it  by  the  others.  One 
of  the  best  things  that  Christmas  does  for  us  is  to 
strengthen  our  family  love,  one  for  another,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  enlarges  our  sympathies,  making 
us  feel  more  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
that  we  are  all  one  kind  or  kindred,  all  one  great 
human  family  Who  should  love  and  help  each  other. 

After  Christmas. 

Parents  are  slow  to  learn  by  experience,  and  so 
they  go  on,  year  after  year,  preparing  their  children 
<at  Christmas  for  sickness  after  Christmas.  They 
•east  them  on  rich  and  indigestible  food,  and  fill 
their  stockings  with  unwholesome  confectionery. 
They  see  no  connection  between  this  abuse  of  the 
Itomach  and  the  childrens’  diseases  that  follow. 
1  hear  mothers  say  that  their  children  can  eat  any- 
(hing  almost  without  injury — “nothing  he  eats 
!ver  seems  to  hurt  him  ” — and  I  can  see  those  same 
fhildren  the  victims  of  croup,  diphtheria,  sore 
Ihroat,  worms,  headaches,  and  all  sorts  of  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  system  which  are  no  less  the  result  of 
bad  food  (in  part  at  least)  than  are  diseases  more 
directly  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Highly  season¬ 
ed  food  and  confectionery  make  children  irritable 
and  dull  about  learning.  The  digestive  organs  take 
most  of  the  vitality,  and  leave  the  brain  too  feeble 
for  much  activity.  The  child  who  is  “not  injured 
at  all  ”  by  candy,  cake,  and  “  condiments,”  may  be 
the  most  troublesome  pupil  in  school,  and  heed¬ 
less  and  irritable  at  home.  If  we  would  have  our 
children  escape  sickness  we  must  supply  their 
stomachs  with  plenty  of  plain  nourishing  food,  and 
avoid  those  things  which  disturb  the  digestive 
organs.  Doses  of  physic  are  called  for  after  the 
parcels  of  candy.  With  all  the  concentrated  sweets 
or  sours,  a  little  should  be  made  to  go  a  great  way. 


A  Pocket  for  Sponges. 

Persons  who  use  sponges  are  often  at  a  loss  for  a 
good  place  to  keep  them.  In  the  engraving  we  give 
a  style  of  pocket  that  will  6erve  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  use  and  beauty.  The  one  represented,  is 
crocheted  of  tidy-cotton,  and  may  be  made  of  any 
desired  pattern.  The  front  should  be  coated  with 
shellac-varnish,  which  may  be  done  by  spreading 


A  HAND*  POCKET  FOR  THE  SPONGE. 


the  crochet  upon  a  board  or  stiff  paper,  and  using 
a  brush.  This  makes  the  front  stiff,  shuts  out  the 
water  from  the  material,  and  renders  it  much  easier 
cleaned.  A  new  coat  of  varnish  can  be  added  from 
time  to  time.  The  back  of  the  pocket  is  best  made 
of  thin  oil-cloth,  of  a  color  and  figure  to  suit  the 
taste.  Generally  the  pocket  may  be  most  conveni¬ 
ently  hung  on  the  wall  at  one  side  of  the  wash-stand. 


Javclle  Water. — Chloride  of  Lime  8  ounces, 
Pearl-ash  1  pound  (if  Pearl-ash  is  not  readily  ob¬ 
tained,  use  1  pound  and  4  ounces  of  Saleratus  in¬ 
stead),  Water  6  pints.  Dissolve  the  Pearl-ash  (or 


Saleratus)  -  in  2  pints  of  the  Water;  gradually 
moisten  the  Chloride  of  Lime,  stirring  to  break  up 
all  lumps,  adding  more  water,  until  4  pints  are 
mixed  with  it ;  let  this  stand  until  the  dregs  settle 
and  the  liquid  becomes  clear  ;  then  pour  the  clear 
liquid  into  the  solution  of  Pearl-ash  ;  the  liquids, 
on  mixing,  will  become  milky  ;  allow  this  to  settle, 
and  then  pour  the  clear  liquid  off  from  the  sedi¬ 
ment  ;  this  is  the  Javelle  Water,  which  is  to  be  kept 
for  use  in  well  corked  bottles  or  jugs  ;  if  in  bottles, 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  dark.  The  solution 
and  mixing  may  be  made  in  glass  or  stone-ware,  or 
in  wooden  vessels,  but  no  metal,  save  iron,  should 
be  employed.  This  may  be  used  to  remove  fruit  or 
other  vegetable  stains  Dy  wetting  the  spots  with 
it,  then  rinse  in  clear  water  before  using  soap. 


Household  Ilotes  and  Queries. 

A  Poison  Box. — The  use  of  poisons  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  insects,  and  other  purposes,  is  so  fre- 


A  BOX  FOR  EVERT  HOUSEHOLD. 


quent,  that  all  possible  precautions  should  be  taken 
that  these  deadly  agents  do  not  destroy  the  life  of 
members  of  the  family.  An  uncle  of  the  writer 
was  killed  by  taking  a  dose  of  medicine  (as  he  sup¬ 
posed)  from  the  wrong  bottle  (Corrosive  Sublimate), 
and  thousands  of  such  instances  occur  where  life 
could  have  been  saved  by  the  exercise  of  proper 
care.  All  poisons  should  be  put  by  themselves  in 
a  Poison  Box,  and  the  box  put  where  no  one  can 
get  at  it  unless  specially  sought  for.  The  many 
mistakes  in  administering  a  poison  instead  of  a 
remedy,  should  teach  that  poisons  should  never  be 
placed  near  the  harmless  medicines.  Glaring  labels 
are  not  enough,  the  poisons  should  have  an  out-of- 
the-way  place  of  their  own,  and  always  kept  there. 

Ink  on  the  Carpet. — Ink  freshly  spilled  upon 
the  carpet  should  at  once  be  taken  up  with  soft 
paper  or  a  slightly  damp  sponge,  or  even  a  damp 
cloth,  care  being  exercised  not  to  spread  the 
spot.  After  all  is  taken  up  that  can  be,  wet  the 
sponge— after  first  washing  it  clean — in  warm  water, 
and  thoroughly  scrub  the  spot  on  the  carpet.  When 
no  more  can  be  washed  out,  wet  the  spot  with  a 
weak  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid,  and,  after  a  few 
moments,  wash  off  with  cold  water,  and  finally 
sponge  with  a  weak  Ammonia  Water,  to  neutralize 
any  of  the  acid  that  may  remain  in  the  carpet. 

Chapped  Hands. — The  cold,  raw  winds  of  early 
winter  often  produce  chaps  or  cracks  in  the  hands 
of  those  exposed  to  it,  which  are  very  disagreeable, 
and  often  quite  painful  if  they  are  deep.  A  friend 
recommends  the  following  :  The  hands  should  be 
kept  clean,  and  frequently  washed  in  Borax  Water, 
and  afterwards  rubbed  with  melted  Suet  and 
Glycerine,  half  and  half.  At  night,  apply  plenty 
of  this  mixture,  warm  it  in  by  the  fire,  and  put  on 
a  pair  of  old  kid  or  other  gloves  before  retiring. 

Sponges. — There  are  few  things  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  a  sponge  in  the  household,  in  fact,  each 
member  should  have  one.  But  having  and  keeping 
one  are  different  things.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
sponges  become  slimy  and  worthless  from  neglect. 
A  sponge  should  be  thoroughly  dried  after  using  it ; 
if  it  were  only  well  squeezed  out,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  letting  it  remain  filled  with  water.  An  old 
and  unpleasant  smelling  sponge  may  be  renovated 
by  soaking  in  a  solution  of  Washing  Soda,  and 
afterwards  thoroughly  washing  and  drying  it. 


TOYS  &  Ml MiS*  WLOTOTo 


The  Doctor’s  Talks. 


Last  month  I  had  a  little  to  say  about  Falling  Bodies, 
and  this,  you  know,  is  a  part  of  the  subject  of  Gravity, 
about  which  many  things  must  be  left  unsaid,  but  of 
which  you  will  read  when  you  get  older.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  application  of  gravity  and  the  laws  of  falling 
bodies  in  such  general  use,  that  I  must  say  something 
about  it,  and  this  is  seen 

IN  THE  PENDULUM. 

If  we  suspend  a  ball,  or  other  weight,  by  a  string,  as  a, 
figure  1,  it  will  hang  perpendicularly ;  if  we  now  carry  it 
to  one  side,  as  to  c,  and  let  it  go,  it  can  not  fall  directly 
downward,  but.  being  confined  by  the  string,  it  will  fall 
in  a  curve.  But  instead  of  stopping  at  the  point,  b, 
whence  it  started,  it  has  acquired  velocity  enough  to  car¬ 
ry  it  to  d,  as  far  from  the  perpendicular  as  c  is.  It  will 
then  fall  back,  and  go  to  c again,  then  back  again,  and  so 
on.  It  would  keep  on  in  this  way,  were  it  not  for  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  air,  as  will  be  explained  at  another  time. 
The  portion  of  a  circle  through  which  the  pendulum 
moves  is  its  arc,  and  the  movement  of  the  ball  or  pendu¬ 
lum  its  oscillation.  In  our  clocks  we  use  the  pendulum 

AS  A  MEASURER  ©P  TIME. 

The  story  is  told  that  Galileo,  the  famous  Italian  phi¬ 
losopher,  being  in  a  church  one  day,  noticed  that  a  chan- 
deli  r,  hung  from  a  lofty  ceiling,  moved  back  and  forth 
with  great  regularity,  and  it  is  said  that  this  led  him  to 
the  invention  of  the  pendulum  for  measuring  time.  The 
simple  pendulum  is  a  weight  attached  to  a  rod ;  the 
weight  is  usually  made  flat,  so  that  it  will  have  but  little 
resistance  in  passing  through  the  air.  There  are  several 
laws  which  govern  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  but 
we  need  consider  but  one  at  present,  and  this  you 
can  show  by  a  very  pretty  experiment.  This  law  is  that 
the  time  of  vibration  depends  upon 

THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  PENDULUM. 

The  short  pendulum  will  beat  much  faster  than  the 
long  one.  Take  three  bullets,  and  hang  them  by  threads 
as  in  figure  2.  This  may  be  easily  done  by  cutting  a 
small  slit  in  the  bullet  with  a  strong  knife,  laying  the 
thread  in  the  slit,  and  then  closing  it  up  by  slightly  ham¬ 
mering  upon  the  cut.  By  setting  these  in  motion,  you 
will  see  that,  while  the  lower  one  beats  very  slowly,  as  if 
it  had  a  plenty  of  time,  the  upper  will  go  as  if  in  a  great 
hurry.  If  the  length  of  the  first  pendulum  be  (along  the 
dotted  line)  one  foot,  the  second  four  feet,  and  the  lower 
one  nine  feet,  and  they  are  set  in  motion  at  the  same 
time,  the  upper  pendulum  will  make  three  oscillations, 
while  the  lower  makes  but  one,  and  the  middle  one 
makes  one  and  a  half.  This  illustrates  a  law  of  vibra¬ 
tion,  which  is  difficult  to  give  here;  I  only  introduce  it 
that  you  may  see  that  the  length  of  the  pendulum  makes 
the  vibration  quicker  or  slower.  Even  a  little  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  pendulum  is  of  importance  when  it  is 

USED  AS  A  TIME  MEASURER. 

In  clocks,  the  weight  is  called  the  “  bob.”  and  the  wire, 
or  whatever  the  bob  is  hung  by,  is  the  “  pendulum  rod.” 
If  the  rod  remained  always  of  the  same  length,  the  beats 


would  be  the  same.  But  being  usually  of  metal,  the  rod 
is  longer  in  warm  weather,  and  shorter  in  cold,  for  no 
doubt  you  all  know  that  metals  expand  with  heat  and 
contract  by  cold.  Hence  in  even  the  commonest  clocks 
there  is  a  contrivance  for  making  the  pendulum  longer 
or  shorter,  usually  by  means  of  a  screw  at  the  bottom. 
The  length  of  a  pendulum  beating  seconds  is  39  inches 
and  a  fraction  (39.1393  inches!,  one  to  beat  half  seconds, 
will  be  about  9£  inches  (9.7848  inches).  Many  ingenious 
attempts  have  been  made  to  make  self-regulating  pen¬ 
dulums,  that  shall  be  of  the  same  length  in  all  temper¬ 
atures.  These  are  very  necessary  for  very  nice  clocks. 

THE  GRIDIRON  PENDULUM 

is  one  frequently  seen.  The  principle  upon  which  it  acts 
is  shown  in  figure  3.  Here,  the  parts  shown  in  black  are 
of  steel,  while  two  upright  pieces  are  of  brass.  It  will 
be  seen  that  when  the  steel  expands,  the  bob  will  be  low¬ 
ered,  but  the  brass  also  expands,  but  as  it  expands  dif- 
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ferently  with  the  same  amount  of  heat,  it  counteracts 
the  other,  and  the  pendulum  remains  of  the  same  length. 
For  clocks  where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  required 

THE  MERCURIAL  PENDULUM 

is  generally  used.  This  has  a  tall  glass  jar  nearly  filled 
with  mercury  for  the  hob,  as  in  figure  4.  When  the 
pendulum  rod  expands  the  bob  is  lowered,  but  the  same 
heat  causes  the  mercury  to  expand,  but  being  confined 
in  the  jar,  it  must  expand  upwards,  and  compensate  for 
the  lengthening  of  the  rod.  Some  one  has  said  that  every 


Fig.  5. 


Figs.  3  &  4.  GRIDIRON  AND  MERCURIAL  PENDULUMS 
American  boy  of  16,  knows  how  to  take  apart  a  clock  and 
put  it  together  again.  This  may  not  be  quite  true,  but 
most  boys,  if  given  a  chance,  will  be  very  sure  to  make 
it  half  true,  by  taking  the  clock  apart.  Any  of  you  who 
have  done  this  know  how  the  pendulum  is  arranged  in  the 
clock,  and  those  who  have  not,  can  learn  it  by  carefully 
watching  a  clock  while  it  is  going.  You  know  that  the 
hands  are  set  in  motion  by  the  power  of  a  weight.  The 
fall  of  a  weight  moves  a  wheel ;  this 
motion  finally  reaches  the  hands 
through  several  wheels,  called  a  train. 

When  the  weight  is  wound  up,  its 
tendency  is  to  run  down,  and  were 
there  nothing  to  check  it,  the  wheels 
would  buzz  at  a  rapid  rate,  causing  the 
hands  to  move  as  fast  in  a  second  as 
they  should  go  in  an  hour.  The  weight 
must  be  let  down  gradually,  and  this  is 
what  the  pendulum  does :  it  lets  off  the 
weight  a  little  at  a  time.  At  each  beat 
of  the  pendulum  the  wheels  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  move  a  little,  at  the  next  move¬ 
ment,  a  little  more,  and  so  on.  The 
contrivance  by  which  the  pendulum 
lets  off  the  power  of  the  weight,  a  little 
at  a  time,  is  called  an  escapement,  and 
without  this  the  pendulum  would  be  of 
no  use.  There  are  several  forms  of  es¬ 
capements,  but  that  shown  in  figs.  5 
and  6  will  answer  to  explain  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Figure  5  shows  the  pendulum, 
the  escapement,  and  the  scape-wheel. 

The  escapement  is  connected  with  the  pendulum  by  a 
separate  rod  with  a  forked  arm.  The  scape-wheel  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  train  or  works  of  the  clock,  not  shown. 
An  escapement  of  a  little  different  shape,  but  the  same  in 
action,  is  shown  at  figure  6,  with  the  parts  much  larger. 
The  wheel  with  slanting  teeth  is  of  course  connected  with 
the  other  wheels  of  the  clock.  The  arched  body  above  is 
the  escapement,  and  is  attached  to  the  pendulum,  a  part 
of  the  pendulum  rod  being  shown.  The  pendulum  being 
swung  to  the  left,  the  right  hand  end  of  the  escapement 
(*)  is  caught  in  a  tooth  of  the  wheel ;  when  the  pendulum 
swings  back,  this  end 
of  the  escapement  will 
be  liberated  and  the 
wheel  will  start,  but  it 
can  not  go  far,  before 
the  arm,  a,  will  catch 
in  another  notch,  and 
stop  it ;  by  the  .  con¬ 
tinual  vibration  of  the 
pendulum,  a  and  b  will 
constantly  stop  and  let 
gothe wheel.  Theends 
of  the  escapement  are 
termed  pallets.  In  time 
the  pendulum  would 
stop,  from  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  air,  and 
othercauses,  were  there 
not  some  contrivance 
for  keeping  it  in  mo¬ 
tion  ;  the  shape  of  the  teeth  upon  the  escape  wheel 
and  the  form  of  the  pallets  is  such,  that  at  every  beat  the 


Fig.  6. 


wheel  gives  the  pallets,  and  through  those,  the  pendulum, 
a  little  push,  as  it  were,  though  very  slight,  but  enough 
to  keep  the  pendulum  in  constant  and  steady  motion. 


Fig.  1.— SNAPPING  THE  CENT. 


Xriclts  vvitli  Coins. 

The  evenings  are  getting  longer,  and  the  cold  weather 
makes  the  fireside  comfortable.  What  is  more  amus¬ 
ing,  and,  we  may  add,  instructive,  than  tricks  of 
magic :  the  mystery  which  surrounds  any  such  acts  often 
makes  the  youthful  mind  active,  anxious  to  know  how  it 
was  done,  watchful,  and  earnest.  Wo  can  not  give  a  his¬ 
tory  of  magic  art.  In  all  ages  of  the  world  there  have 
been  persons  who  could  do  strange  things,  and  for  it  they 
have  frequently  been  considered  more  than  human.  We 
have  persons  in  our  own  age  who  are  called  “magicians,” 
“ prestigiators” — what  a  name  1— “ jugglers,’  “sleight- 
of-hand  performers,”  “  legerdemainists  ”  (which  means 
to  be  light  or  nimble  with  the  hands),  and  other  long 
names,  by  all  of  which  we  arc  to  understand  that  they  can 
do  certain  tricks  which  at  first  seem  very  strange  to  us , 
but  after  we  know  how  to  do  them  are  simple  enough. 

There  are  tricks  with  a  great  variety  of  things,  but  we 
will  now  look  at  two  or  three  with  coins.  The  most 
common  one  is  to 
throw  a  cent  up  the 
sleeve.  The  cent 
is  taken  between  the 
thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger,  as  shown  in 
figure  1,  when,  by  a 
sudden  snap,  the  cent 
is  sent  flying  up  the 
sleeve.  Of  course,  to 
make  the  most  of 
this  trick,  as  of  any 
other,  one  needs  to  talk  very  much  and  make  many  mo¬ 
tions  with  his  hands,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  trick,  except  to  mislead  the  lookers  on — an  art  in 
which  the  magicians  are  very  expert  and  successful,  If  a 
coin  is  concealed  in  or.c  hand,  and  the  one  in  the  other 
shown,  by  a  few  passes,  the  latter  may  be  thrown  up  the 
sleeve,  when,  by  opening  the  other  hand,  aftd  showing  the 
coin  that  was  concealed,  it  will  appear  that  the  coin  has 
passed  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  but  how,  no  one 
looking  on  can  tell— at  least,  can  not  see  “how  it’s  done.” 

The  sleeve  trick  may  bo  followed  by  another  which  at 
first  is  quite  mysterious.  The  person  performing  this 
trick,  to  increase 
the  curiosity,  may 
say:  “You  proba¬ 
bly  have  all  ob¬ 
served  that  the  last 
trick  was  perform¬ 
ed  by  throwing  the 
cent  into  the 
sleeve,  but  to  con¬ 
vince  you  all,  that 
this  is  not  done  in 
that  way,  I  will 
remove  my  sleeves, 
etc.,  etc.”  The  coin  is  placed  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  bypassing  the  other  hand  over  it  rapidly  the 
cent  is  gone.  A  small  piece  of  wax  is  placed  on  the 
nail  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  hand  holding  the  cent, 
and  while  the  other  hand  is  passing  over,  the  finger  is 
brought  up,  as  shown  in  figure  2,  the  coin  sticking  to  the 
wax,  and  as  the  finger  goes  back  the  coin  is  carried 
away  from  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  out  of  sight. 

One  of  the  most  deceptive  tricks  we  have  seen,  and  one 
that  we  did  not  understand  until  it  had  been  done  at  least 

a  dozen  times  be¬ 
fore  our  very  eyes, 
is  performed  with  a 
coin  and  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.  The 
handkerchief  has  a 
coin  sewed  or 
“patched  in”  at 
one  corner,  and  to 
show  that  there  is 
nothing  (?)  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  in  the 
Fig.  3.  HANDKERCHIEF  TRICK,  handkerchief,  it  is 
shaken  out  with  the  thumb  and  finger  holding  the  cor¬ 
ner  containing  the  coin.  After  this,  the  handkerchief  is 
spread  over  the  lap  and  the  coin  (borrowed  from  some 
one  present,  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  in  the  corner) 
is  placed  upon  the  center  of  the  handkerchief,  and  the 
corners  are  then  folded  over  it  (?)  in  the  way  shown  in 
figure  3.  As  the  first  corner  (l  he  one  with  the  coin  sewed 
in  it)  is  brought  up  the  other  coin  is  removed— this  part 
is  done  very  rapidly  1 — and  the  other  corners  are  thrown 
up,  when  the  handkerchief  is  handed  to  any  one  to  feel 
that  the  coin  is  still  within.  So  soon  as  all  are  satisfied 
that  the  coin  is  there,  the  magician  rubs  the  handker¬ 
chief,  and  of  course  blows  upon  it — there  is  great  virtue 
in  blowing — and  says,  “ Presto  ”  (which  is  the  Spanish  for 
quickly)  "■Change."  As  this  is  done  the  handkerchief  is 


Fig.  2.— WAX,  COIN  TRICK. 


shaken  out,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  holding  it  by  the 
coin  end.  The  audience  may  feel  of  the  handkerchief,  but 
it  should  not  go  out  of  the  hands  of  the  performer — at 
least  not  the  coin  corner.  Sometimes  the  trick  is  varied 
a  little,  the  handkerchief  being  put  under  a  hat,  and  the 
coin  that  was  supposed  in  it,  shown  to  be  elsewhere, 
followed  by  the  same  strange  and  disappointing  shaking- 
out.  There  are  a  number  of  other  tricks  with  coins, 
some  of  which  these  mentioned  may  suggest  to  the  older 
of  our  Boys  and  Girls ;  but  let  us  try  these  first. 


Our  l'uzzle>ltox. 


ANAGRAMMATICAL  OMISSIONS. 


(Fill  the  blank  with  one  word  made  from  the  italicised 
words  just  preceding  it,  so  ns  to  make  sense  of  the  sent- 

tenee — e.  g. .  Fan's  blushes  arise  from - .  The  letters  in 

italics  may  be  transposed  into  the  word  “ bashfulness.” > 

1.  See  mine - have  gone. 

2.  Does  Ed.  try  to  repair  the  fences  he - ? 

3.  A  man  laughs  not  at  such  a  fearful - . 

4.  I  think  it  is  a  fiction.  Lady  Net,  that  you  were  told — . 

5  You  may  well  lament ,  love ,  if  the  man  is  so - . 

6.  One  can  not  stir  without  producing  — ~. 

BIBLICAL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  primals  name  a  celebrated  Queen,  and  the  finals  a 
Persian  King. 

1.  An  elder  of  Israel.  2.  A  province  of  Arabia. 

3.  A  mountain  of  Palestine.  4.  A  Hebrew  prophet. 

5.  A  friend  of  Job.  6.  An  ancient  city. 

Isola. 


METAGRAM. 


In  a  word  of  five  letters,  which  names  something  that 
many  people  love  to  do,  find— (1)  a  post,  (2)  a  piece  of 
meat,  (3)  a  girl’s  nickname,  (4)  to  appropriate,  (5)  a  re¬ 
past,  (6)  how  you  take  it,  and  (7)  what  you  did  when  you 
took  it. 

CONCEALED  NOUNS. 


1.  I  saw  a  flag  on  the  mast  while  we  were  gazing  at 
the  combat  (6b 

2.  The  Cuban  joyfully  agreed  to  avoid  rum,  and  to  leave 
off  lying  (6). 

3.  Which  am  I  to  astonish  them  with  first?  I  am  afraid 
of  Ezra,  he  may  give  me  a  black  eye  1  (7.) 

4.  If  I  shoot  that  crow,  near  the  barn,  for  Kate,  will 
you  go  at  once  and  give  it  to  her?  (9.) 


DOUBLE  DIAMOND. 

Across.— 1.  The  head  of  a  mouse.  2.  A  vehicle.  3.  An 
animal  in  Latin.  4.  A  vegetable.  5.  Part  of  the  human 
form.  6.  Another  part  of  the  human  form.  7.  The  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  end. 

Down—  1.  A  pig's  head.  2.  A  bird’s  cry.  3.  A  weight. 
4.  A  building.  5.  To  cleanse.  6.  To  rest.  7.  A  pup’s 
tail.  Adolph  M.  Nagel. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  30  letters : 

My  13,  8,  19,  16,  5,  is  a  bird  that  is  often  eaten. 

My  28.  27.  4,  22,  9,  is  meal  boiied  in  water. 

My  25,  7,  28,  26,  18,  often  helps  to  kindle  a  fire. 

My  6,  14,  24,  17.  20,  15,  is  an  old  woman. 

My  12,  11.  1,  2,  16,  24,  27,  is  to  dismiss  from  office. 

My  30,  3,  23,  7,  21,  12,  29,  is  a  well-known  weed. 

My  21,  3,  10,  is  a  fish. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  song. 


1.  Use  a  blinder. 

2.  Enlist  us. 

3.  Nut  and  leg. 

4.  Frail  dice. 

5.  Or  riding. 


ANAGRAMS. 

6.  0 1  fine  dash  1 

7.  Pious,  err. 

8.  A  moment’s  cure. 

9.  Die,  rude  Pat. 

10.  Invite  a  lad. 


pi. 

A  titell  noneness  own  dan  bent, 

Si  sliedrile  yb  bet  swites  nein. 
COMBINATIONS. 

1.  Join  together — a  man’s  name,  something  offensive, 
and  a  capital  in  South  America,  and  make  a  gum. 

2.  Join  together — a  certain  workman,  and  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  United  States,  and  make  a  goddess. 


No.  471.  Illustrated  Rel»u«.— A  piece  of 


very  good  advice  for  many  persons,  both  young  and  old. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER. 
Anagrams.— 1.  Vanished.  2.  Contrivances.  3.  Isolated. 
4.  Schooner.  5.  Masculine.  6.  Adornments.  7.  Celebrated. 
8.  Harangued.  9.  Detrimental.  10.  Substantial. 

Conundrums.— 1.  D  ;  it  made  ma  mad.  2.  It  made  her  a 
hero. 

Numerical  Enigma.— Sometimes  words  wound  more 
than  swords. 

Puzzle.— VIOLET. 

Pi. — Some  of  the  causes  of  insanity  may  he  want  of  nutri¬ 
tious  food,  stimulating  drinks,  a  dreary  monoton}'  of  toil, 
muscular  exhaustion,  domestic  distress  and  misery. 
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Spiders,  Spinnerets,  and  Cobwebs. 

Concluded. 

Many  spiders  build  their  nests  in  the  ground,  and  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  a  tube  running  up  to  the  surface,  through 
which  they  pass  in  and  out.  These  holes  vary  from  a 
few  inches  to  a  foot  or  so  in  depth,  and  are  of  several 
forms,  some  of  them  being  provided  with  very  ingenious 


trap  doors  at  the  upper  end.  Figure  1  shows  six  of  these 
tubular  trap  door  nests  Beginning  at  the  first  one,  A 
is  seen  to  be  nearly  straight,  with  a  thick  door  partly 
raised,  which  consists  of  earth  fastened  together  by 
webs,  and  hinged  upon  one  side.  The  next  nest,  B ,  has 
a  thin  trap-door,  and  such  are  usually  covered  with  some 
leaves  so  as  to  not  be  easily  seen.  The  third,  C,  is  a 
branched  nest,  and  into  this  fork  the  spider  retreats  for 
safety  when  molested.  Another  kind  of  spider  has  two 
trap-doors,  one  at  the  surface,  and  another  three  inches 


or  so  below,  D.  The  upper  side  of  this  door  looks  like 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  when  the  spider  is  attacked 
it  runs  below  this  door  and  pushes  it  up,  when  the  ene 
my's  advance  is  cut  off,  and  it  has  not  seen  the  spider,  it 
may  be  deceived  and  go  away,  thinking  the  spider  is  not 
there.  The  next  kind  has  taken  advantage  of  both  the 
branched-style  of  hole  and  the  double  trap  ;  the  lower 
door  being  at  the  junction  of  the  branch  with  the  main 
hole,  as  shown  at  E.  The  last  one  we  will  mention,  and 
there  are  many  other  kinds,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  F , 
in  which  the  surface 
trap  door  is  in  the 
branch,  and  this 
branch,  after  uniting 
with  the  main  tube — 
at  which  point  is  an¬ 
other  trap  door  —  it 
passes  down  and  away 
from  the  nest.  It  will 
be  observed  that  we 
have  gone  from  the 
simplest  to  the  more 
complex,  in  speaking 
of  these  trap-door  spi¬ 
der  nests.  Last  month 
we  mentioned  the 
common  grass  spider, 
that  covers  the  stub¬ 
ble,  and  other,  fields 
with  its  webs.  Figure 
2  represents  one  of 
these  webs,  much  re¬ 
duced  in  size,  showing 
the  tube  at  one  side, 
at  the  mouth  of  which 
the  watchful  owner  is 
seen  standing,  ready  for  its  prey,  and  down  which  it 
runs  at  the  first  indication  of  danger. 

The  subject  of  spiders  flying  is  one  peculiar  and  full 
of  interest.  “  Small  spiders,  especially  on  fine  days  in 
autumn  get  up  on  the  tops  of  bushes  and  fences,  each  ap¬ 
parently  anxious  to  get  as  high  as  possible,  and  then 
raise  themselves  on  tip-toe  and  turn  their  bodies  up,  as 
in  figure  3,  with  their  heads  towards  the  wind  and  spin¬ 
nerets  open.  A  thread  soon  blows  out  to  a  length  of  two 
or  three  yards,  and  then  offers  enough  resistance  to  the 
wind  to  carry  the  spider  away  with  it  up  into  the  air.  As 
soon  as  she  is  clear  the  spider  turns  around  and  grasps 
the  thread  with  her  feet  and  seems  to  be  very  comforta¬ 
ble  and  contented,  until  she  strikes  against  something. 
Sometimes  they  rise  rapidly  and  are  soon  out  of  sight ; 
at  other  times  blow  along  just  above  the  ground.”  This 
reminds  one  of  a  boy  getting  out  on  a  high  place  back  of 


Fig.  3. — THROWING  THE  WEB. 


the  barn,  and  fixing  up  a  big  kite  that  will  carry  him  off 
up  into  the  air,  when  the  wind  is  strong.  He  might  be 
contented,  also,  until  he  “  strikes  against  something.” 
As  only  small  spiders  are  able  to  get  up  successful  flying 
machines,  this  is  not  very  encouraging  for  such  large 
bodies  as  boys.  Spiders  are  said  to  go 
on  these  balloon  excursions  very  ex¬ 
tensively,  some  kinds  “seem  to  spend 
the  greater  part  of  October  and  No¬ 
vember  trying  to  get  as  far  above 
ground  as  possible.”— In  some  cases 
the  spider  will— while  making  its  airy 
balloon — provide  an  anchor  by  making 
fast  a  thread  from  one  of  the  side  spin¬ 
nerets,  as  shown  in  figure  4,  so  that 
when  it  is  blown  away  it  draws  out  a 
thread  by  means  of  which  ft  can  re¬ 
turn  to  its  point  of  starting— a  very 
wise  provision,  sometimes,  which  some 
larger  balloonists  would  do  well  to 
imitate.  That  which  has  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  flying  spiders  explains, 
in  good  measure,  the  question  which 
has  troubled  so  many  persons,  namely: 

How  do  they  get  a  web  from  one  high 
place  to  another  ?  as  from  one  pole,  or 
tree  top,  to  another  some  distance 
away.  If  a  spider  is  put  on  a  tall  stake, 
surrounded  by  water,  it  will  remain 
there  as  long  as  the  air  is  still ,  but 
when  a  breeze  comes  it  throws  out  a 
web  which  may  be  caught,  if  an  object 
is  near  enough  and  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  when  the  spider  will  escape. 

Again,  the  spider  may  fasten  its  web, 
let  itself  drop,  and  be  swung  far  to  one 
side,  when  some  object  may  be  caught, 
and  an  air  line  established  between 
two  points.  The  wind  is  the  principal 
aid  in  the  spider’s  bridge-building. 

The  largest  known  kinds  of  spiders 
belong  to  the  Mygale  group,  and  are 
natives  of  the  tropics,  the  largest  one 
of  which  is  called  the  Bird  Spider. 

The  body  of  this  spider  is  three  inches 
long,  and  its  legs  have  a  spread  of  ten 
inches.  It  lives  upon  large  insects 
and  small  birds,  springing  upon  and 
killing  them ;  it  is  especially  fond  of 
the  young  of  birds,  capturing  them  in 
their  nests,  fig,  5,  to  the  great  dismay 
of  the  old  birds,  who  can  do  but  lit¬ 
tle  to  protect  their  offspring  from 
these  great,  hairy,  eight-legged,  cold-blooded  plunderers. 

The  Tarantula  is,  perhaps,  the  most  familiar,  large, 
and  poisonous  spider  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
rather  common  through  the  South,  and  finds  its  way 
northward  in  boxes  of  southern  fruit  and  other  like  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  general  appearance  it  resembles  the  Bird 
Spider,  and  is  closely  related  to  it,  probably  a  first  or 
second  cousin.  It  builds  no  web,  comes  out  on  its  raids 
by  night,  and  captures  and  lives  upon  the  larger  insects. 

We  must  not  close  without  saying  a  word  for  the  little 
ones,  that  is,  the  young  spiders.  The  eggs,  after  they 
are  laid,  are  covered  with  “  silk,”  the  spider  drawing  the 
threads  over  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  fastening 
them,  forming  a  cocoon  in  which  the  young  remain  until 
sometime  after  they  are  hatched.  The  cocoons  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  snrface  of  stones  and  other  like  objects, 
and  are  familiar  to  most  people  in  the  country,  and,  in 
fact,  everywhere.  Many  spiders  remain  by  their  cocoons, 
while  other  kinds  die  before  their  young  are  hatched. 
The  most  noticeable  method  of  caring  for  the  eggs  is 


their  eggs  on  the  side  of  a  cold  stone  and  leave  them 
there  to  hatch  out  as  best  they  may.  The  majority  of 
mankind  will  continue  to  look  down  upon  spiders,  and 
step  upon  them  when  an  opportunity  is  offered.  Their 
disposition,  which  we  have  seen,  is  to  capture  innocent 


that  shown  in  figure  6,  whore  the  cocoon  is  in  the  form 
of  a  sphere,  and  attached  to  the  end  of  the  body  by  the 
spinnerets.  It  is  certainly  a  peculiar  sight  to  see  these 
spiders  running  around  with  this  ball  of  eggs,  half  as 
large  as  the  spider  itself,  bumping  about;  but  it  seems 
far  more  motherly,  than  in  the  case  of  those  who  put 


Fig’.  5. — THE  BIRD  SPIDER. 

creatures  by  sly  and  unforseen  ways;  they  are  not  frank 
and  open  in  their  dealings,  even  with  their  friends,  for  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  they  sometimes  eat  each  other, 
with  a  seeming  relish— a  sort  of  cannibalism  which  is 


Fig.  6.— EGGS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  BODY, 
not  particularly  ennobling  even  among  such  creatures  as 
spiders.  With  all  the  craftiness  of  the  spider,  there  is  a 
sharpness,  a  spider-wisdom,  that  makes  it  interesting. 


“  Christmas  Is  Coming.” 

The  approach  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  Holidays  is  so 
gradual  to  the  many  who  are  looking  forward  to  it,  that 
it  has  become  a  by-word  of  slowness.  If  Johnnie  lias 
been  at  the  dasher  of  the  churn  for  two  solid  hours— I 
speak  from  experience— and  the  only  encouragement  he 
gets  from  mother  as  she  opens  the  cover  and  looks  into 
the  white,  foamy  abyss,  is ;  “It — is— c-o-m-ing ”  (?),  the 
poor  boy  is  quite  apt  to  think  to  himself— if  not  give 
words  to  the  thoughts — “and  so  is  Christmas  coming.” 
Whenever  one  is  anxious  to  have  the  time  slip  by  ;  how 
it  drags  1  If  a  girl  is  going  to  spend  a  week  wilh  a  school 
friend  it  makes  the  days  seem  like  weeks  until  the  happy 
hour  for  starting  comes.  When  I  first  learned  that  there 
was  a  fortnight  of  fun  in  store  for  me  with  some  distant 
cousins,  I  could  hardly  breathe  a  breath  in  comfort,  so 
great  was  my  fear  that  something  would  happen  ;  and 
when  the  morning  came  for  starting  I  found  I  had  not 
slept  much  the  long  night  before,  and  besides,  my  appe¬ 
tite  was  wholly  gone ;  but  I  did  eat  to  show  that  I  was 
well.  But  above  all  times  is  Christmas.  The  school  pic¬ 
nic  has  its  ramble  in  the  woods,  and  the  sail  on  the  lake; 
the  Fourth  of  July  its  noise  and  smoke,  but,  like  the  fire- 
wheel,  it  often  fizzes  out  and  is  over;  the  22d  of  February 
lets  us  know  that  the  “  Father  of  our  Country  ”  was  born 
in  a  cold  and  disagreeable  time  of  the  year;  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  brings  the  scattered  family  home  to  a  bountiful  feast 
of  good  things;  but  above  them  all  is  the  dear  old  day 
from  which  we  reckon  our  years,  the  anniversary  of  that 
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brightest  morn  the  world  has  ever  seen,  when  all  crea¬ 
tion  rejoiced  and  “  the  morning  stars  sang  together.” 

I  can  not  say  enough  for  Christmas ;  it  is  not  national, 
but  divine  in  its  origin,  and  is  a  Holiday  that  should  be 
everywhere  held  sacred.  It  is  the  day  of  heart-gladden¬ 


childhood  when  Santa  Claus  with  his  great,  flowing,  grey 
heard  and  enormous  pack,  fleet  deer  team  and  last-flying 
sled,  the  entrance  by  the  chimney,  and  all  such  things, 
were  as  real  as  the  twinkling  stars  I  used  to  watch  in  the 
clear  December  sky,  from  my  chamber  window,  and 


Fig.  1. — THE  WAKEFULNESS  OF  ANTICIPATION. 


the  question :  Isn’t  it  hard  to  go  to  bed  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  stop  all  thinking,  and  go  right  to  sleep  and  stay 
in  the  “Land  of  Hod”  until  late  in  the  morning?  Isn’t 
there  something  about  the  hanging  up  the  stocking 
that  produces  a  feeling  of  “  widc-awaked-ness  ”  ?  Isn’t 
there  something  in  the  idea  that 
Saint  Nicholas  may  make  you  a 
call — though  you  know  that  there 
is  no  such  person — that  tends  to 
keep  the  eyes  open  and  the  stock¬ 
ing  in  sighti?  But  however  long 
the  night  may  seem,  the  day  comes 
at  last,  and  early  dawn  does  not 
find  many  youngsters  in  their  beds. 
This  makes  the  day  longer  than 
the  ordinary;  and  if  we  add  to  this 
the  extra  running  and  jumping,  the 
laughter  and  shouting  caused  by  the 
new  toys,  the  disposal  of  the  bags 
of  nuts  and  candies,  the  partaking 
of  the  Christmas  dinner,  etc.,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  by  the  time  the  day 
is  finished  the  little  ones  are  pret¬ 
ty  well  used  up  too.  It  is  hard  to 
give  up  the  play,  but,  like  a  soldier 
in  battle,  they  fall  (asleep)  on  the 
field  (sofa)  with  the  wreck  of  the 
day’s  disaster  around  them.  It  is 
a  pitiful  and  yet  a  pleasant  sight  on 
Christmas  night,  to  see  the  little 
ones,  tired  out,  yet  not  ready  for 
bed,  witli  no  strength  of  body  to 
play  longer,  but  with  a  strong  desire 
to  “  stay  up  just  a  little  while,”  and 
at  last  fall  into  a  Christmas  sleep. — 
What  visions  must  come  and  go, 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  Captain, 
in  the  second  engraving,  who  has 
taken  an  unceremonious  departure 
to  a  far-off  land,  and  from  which 
only  imperfect  reports  return,  in 
the  disconnected  words  which  fall 
from  his  lips.  Now  he  is  leading 

a  charge  as  “  Fix  bayonet - quick 

- dou - ck”  are  spoken.  And  again  he  has  a  com¬ 
pany  of  raw  recruits,  and  the  green  boys  are  being  put 
through  the  simple  movements. — Will  he  ever  be  a  sol¬ 
dier,  as  he  is  dreaming  he  is  1  Will  his  sword  ever  be 
drawn  to  save  his  country  (not  to  spoil  his  drum)  1  Will 
tlie  dream-land  of  Christmas  night,  as  he  lies  upon  the 
sofa,  come  to  him  in  reality!  Rather  may  be,  and  his 
country,  see  only  peace,  such  as  is  now  spread  over  his 
countenance.  He  is  at  rest.  The  day  is  done.  Christ¬ 
mas  is  gone. — No.  Christmas  is  never  gone.  In  all  the 
ages  that  are  to  be ;  in  the  years  to  come  when  all  the 


Fig.  2. — THE  SLEEPINESS  OF  REALIZATION. 


children  are  children.  The  young  reader  need  not  be 
very  old,  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  little  fellow,  and 
can  no  doubt,  following  the  adage  to  “  put  yourself  in  his 
place,”  remember  how  very,  very  long  is  the  night  which 
follows  the  24th  of  December.  Of  course  some  children 
are  naturally  more  wakeful  than  others,  but  let  me  put 


Boys  and  Girls  in  the  great  American  Agriculturist  family 
will  be  men  and  women,  the  day  on  which  Christ  was 
born  will  be  sacred  in  memories  and  bright  in  glorious 
anticipations.  May  there  be  many  Christmas  days  to  you 
all ,  and  may  they  be  merry,  merry  ones.  Let  us  never, 
never  forget  that  Chnstmas  Is  Coming.  Uncle  Hal. 


ing;  of  giving  and  receiving;  of  happy  surprises  and 
solid  fun.  Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
all  look  forward  to  it  with  anxious  eyes;  and  the  days, 
weeks,  and  even  months,  are  counted  by  the  little  ones, 
many  of  whom  first  learn  to  reckon  by  making  their 
fingers  stand  for  the  weeks,  and  as  it  gets  closer,  the  days, 
to  Christmas.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  days  of  watching 
and  waiting  should  seem  long,  and  at  times  as  if  the  25th  of 
December  would  never  come  1  But  itiscoming,and  during 
all  this  time  of  gradual  approach  what  is  being  done  that 
in  some  measure  shortens  the  time  ?  This  is  a  hard  ques¬ 
tion  to  answer.  From  ocean  to  ocean, 
from  gulf  to  great  lakes,  and  in  many 
other  lands,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  persons  are  busy  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  with  warm  hearts  beating  to  the 
measure  of  “  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.” — Many  hands  are  em¬ 
ployed  during  all  the  spare  moments, 
in  making  nice  things  which  no 
one  else  knows  anything  about,  or  if 
they  do  “they  don't  show  it,”  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Sister 
Mary  is,  perhaps,  working  on  a  pair  of 
slippers  for  brother  Henry,  and  is  very 
shy  at  his  coming,  and  runs  to  hide 
her  work  in  a  drawer  with  perhaps 
the  excuse  that  she  is  after  a  clean 
handkerchief.  Mamma  is  making  a 
half  dozen  things  for  as  many  of  her 
household,  but  finds  it  the  hardest  of 
the  task  to  keep  the  fact  from  them ; 
they  suspect  and  expect  something  is 
going  on,  and  act  accordingly,  moving 
about  the  house  with  their  eyes  shut, 
almost,  not  daring  to  look  in  any  out- 
of-the-way  places  for  fear  of  exposing 
some  secret.  What  is  not  done  for 
Christmas!  The  boys  that  are  skill¬ 
ful  with  tools  are  building  carts,  sleds, 
wooden  toys,  puzzles,  etc.,  and  the 
girls  with  nimble  fingers  are  getting 
up  pin-cushions,  “  what-nots,”  and 
what  not!  And  what  thoughts  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  as  the  day  approaches  1  Boys 
coast  in  imagination  down  the  big  hill 
on  their  Chnstmas  sled,  and  glide  over 
the  smooth  ice  of  the  pond  on  skates 
which  they  hope  some  friend  may  give  them.  The  girls 
rock  themselves  to  sleep  while  tending  some  imaginary 
but  hoped  for— yes,  longed  for  Christmas  doll,  and  sing 
the  baby  to  sweet  repose  in  the  expectation  of  the  reali¬ 
ties  ttiat  Santa  Claus  will  bring.  As  I  stop  to  think  of 
Christmas,  how  many  thoughts  fly  back  to  those  years  of 


think  of  the  large,  clean  stocking  hung,  along  with 
others,  at  the  fire-place,  and  wonder  why  such  a  good 
man  should  do  so  much  on  so  cold  a  night.  As  I  indulge 
in  these  memories  of  the  Christmas  of  by-gone  years,  the 
artist  comes,  and  I  ask  him  if  he  can  not  present  my 
thoughts  in  a  picture.  He  too  has  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  ;  he  has  had  his  long  nights  before  Christmas,  when 
tlie  house  was  still,  and  only  the  old  clock  con  Id  be  heard, 
and  its  ticks  were  wide  between.  Here  is  his  picture, 
evidently  drawn  from  memory,  of  what  has  happened  and 
which  will  happen  so  long  as  Christmas  is  observed  and 
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The  majority  of  ready  mixed  paints  are  composed 
largely  of  water.  H.  VV.  Johns’  Asbestos  Liquid 
Paints  are  strictly  pure  linseed-oil  paints,  and  con¬ 
tain  no  water.  They  are  the  best  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  paints  in  the  world. 

"^HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

A  Piano  or  Organ  is  the  most  suitable  Holiday  Present 
that  can  ever  be  made.  Hon.  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  oilers  elsewhere  in  this  issue  splendid 
bargains  for  Holiday  Presents. _ 

FIN  E  TEAS  aW/rSf 

H  j. .  1  fl  .J  JL  H  A  -L  jl.  la  loioer  than  ever 
known  before.  These  fine  qualities  seldom  reach  the  Interior, 
being  sol'd  only  in  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 
Send  tor  reduced  price-list,  and  compare  with  other  houses. 

CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  €0., 

P.  O.  Box  4m.  8  Chnrcli  St.,  IV.  Y.  City. 

Toes  Protruding! 

Soiled  Stockings  ! 

SHOE  KILLS  DOUBLE  BN  AMOUNT 
WHAT  THEY  NEED  BE. 

All  these  ills  prevented  by  purchasing  for  children’s  wear 
either  the  (A.ST.C;) 

BEAUTIFUL.  BLACK  or  SILVER 

T  I  I  *  IJ  E  i  >  SHOES. 

The  Best,  the  Cheapest. 

GENUINE  WlLTIliM  WATCHES 

IN  SOLID  GOLD  AND  SILVER  CASES  ONLY. 

NO  BRASS,  NICKEL.  OR  PLATED  CASES  ARE 
EVER  SOLD  BY  US. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

Silver  Key  Winders,  $9.90 . former  price,  $13 

Silver  Stem  Winders,  $13.70.  . former  price,  $18 

Gold  Key  Winders  as  low  as .  $38 

Gold  Stem  Winders  as  low  as .  $50 

Write  for  our  PRICE  LIST,  which  describes  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  and  sizes,  witli  prices  of  each,  and  explains  our 
plan  of  sending  Single  Watches  without  risk  to  any  part  of 
the  country,  no  matter  how  remote.  Address 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

261— 5TH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


We  send  the  Price  List  free  of  postage  to  all  who  write 
for  it,  except  to  those  who  want  to  act  as  agents  or  those 
who  ask  for  discounts.  We  have  no  agents,  and  make  no 
discounts  whatever 

ASK  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  FOR 

AND  NOT 
WEAR  OUT. 

By  mail  30c.— AUTOMATIC  Eye  Glass  Holder,  by  mail 
25c.— Birch’s  Pat.  Key  Ring,  10c.— Circulars  free. 

J.  8.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Improvement  for  1879. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

ty  Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest.  71?“  Sene  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Mnnat’e  Co.i 
1123  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


One  Price— No  Instalments. 


UPRIGHT  and  SQUARE  PIANOS,  from  $190, 
*230,  8260  upwards.  ORGANS,  Chapel,  Lodge,  Par- 


lor,  Imperial,  Mirror,  Ps 


Palatial  &  Telephone  Organs, 

'5  up.  Send  for  circular  to 
SON  &  CO.,  1298  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Liquid  Paints,  Rooting,  Boiler  Coverings, 

Steam  Packing,  Sheathings,  Coatings,  Cements,  &c. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Price-List. 

•>.  V>'.  JOHNS  MF’CCO.87  maiden  i  «ne.  N  v 


MB 

gwn  1880 

Will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  and  to  customers  without 
ordering  it.  It  contains  four  colored  plates,  600  engravings, 
about  200  pages,  and  full  descriptions,  prices  and  directions  for 
planting  1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  etc,  Iqvaluable  to  all.  Send  for  it.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


R.H.MACY&C0. 

14th  STREET  AND  Otli  AVENUE,  N.  V. 

IMPORTERS.  MANUFACTURERS,  AND  RETAILERS 
OF  THE  LARGEST  VARIETY  OF  FIRST  CLASS 

DRY  GOODS 

AND 

FANCY  GOODS 

SOLD  BY  ANY  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA. 

IN  ANTICIPATION  OF  THE  APPROACHING  HOLI¬ 
DAY  SEASON,  WE  DESIRE  TO  ASSURE  OUR 
PATRONS  THAT  OUR  REPUTATION  OF  20 
YEARS’  STANDING  FOR  BEING  THE 
“LEADING  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA”  IN 
HOLIDAY  GOODS  OF  EVERY  DE¬ 
SCRIPTION,  WILL  BE  FULLY 
SUSTAINED  THIS  SEASON. 

MACY’S 

AND 

SANTA  CLAUS 

HAVE  ALWAYS  BEEN  SYNONYMOUS  TERMS. 
OUR  IMPORT ATIOFS  THIS  FALL  ARE  HEAVIER, 
AND  EMBRACE  A  LARGER  VARIETY  OF 
TOYS,  DOLLS,  AND  HOLIDAY  GOODS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

\.  15. — As  we  open  our  HOLIDAY 
GOODS,  mail  orders  will  foe  filled 
and  shipped  on  any  date  desired. 

R.H.MACY&C0. 


EMPIRE  FARM  FORGES 


&  TOOLS.  20  PER  CENT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 
Thousands  in  use.  'Send  3  cents  for  circular  to 
EMPIRE  FORGE  CO.,  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


, 


DRESS  GOODS, 

SILKS, 

SHAWLS, 

LINENS, 

COTTONS, 

UPHOLSTERY, 

TRIMMINGS, 

FLANNELS, 

GLOVES, 

HOSIERY, 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Suits, 

Ladies’  Underwear, 
Infants  Outfits, 
DRESS  MAKING, 
WRAPS, 

COSTUMES, 

RIBBONS, 

NECKTIES, 

RUCHINGS, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, 
WHITE  GOODS, 
BUTTONS, 

HAMBURGS, 
SKIRT  BRAID, 

SEWING  SILK, 

PINS, 

FRINGES, 

NEEDLES, 
FANCY  GOODS,  &c. 


DRY  GOODS 


BY  MAIL 


OUR  MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  is  | 

thoroughly  systemized,  and  you  can  do  your  shop¬ 
ping  just  as  readily  and  satisfactorily  as  if  you  were  I 
in  our  store.  Samples  and  full  information  sent  I 
promptly'.  Prices  just  the  same  as  if  you  bought  in  I 


person.  We  carry  ah  average  stock  of  nearly  a  HALF  I 
A  MILLION  OF  DOLLARS,  all  bought  fc  ’ 
Having  nearly  thirty  years’  experience,  we  can  | 
guarantee  entire  satisfaction.  Drop  us  a  postal-card,  saying 
what  you  want,  and  satisfy  yourself  how  cheaply  and 
quichly  you  can  get  every  thing  in  Dry  Goods  and  I 
Notions  of  us  by  mail  or  express. 

COOPER  &  CONARD, 

Importers  and  Retailers, 

NINTH  AND  MARKET  STS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established  1S52.  Mention  this  paper.  I 


Caution  !— t  he  great  popularity  of,  and  increasing  demand  for  our  “ Automatic”  Sewing  Machine 
induces  unprincipled  agents  to  deceive  customers  by  claiming,  for  their  old  pattern  machines,  automatic  and 
’  eloi 


other  features  belonging  exclusively  to  us. 


Eitloywt  for  Lalies  ant  Yoani  lea 

In  their  own  townships,  in  selling  Perfect  Butter  Color  5 
but  one  agent  in  each  town.  Apply  ro 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City.  [ 


-  THE 

New  Automatic 

or  “NO  TENSION ”  Silent  Sewing  Machine 

Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every  other  Machine  1 
Only  Machine  without  a  Tension,  and  Bobbin  or  Shuttle ! — 
Only  really  Light-Running  Machine ! — Only  Machine  with 
Stitch-Regulator  ! — Easiest  to  Work  ! — Fastest ! — Makes 
Strongest  Seam! — Absolutely  without  Danger  to  Health! 

As  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  advertisement  an  idea  of  the  unique  and  wonderful  features  of  this  Machine, 
we  solicit  DIRECT  CORRESPONDENCE  from  all  persons  owning  or  about  to  purchase  a  Sewing 
Machine,  and  will  carefully  and  promptly  reply  to  all  communications. 

Address,  WILLCOX  &.  CIBBS  S,  M.  CO.,  658  Broadway,  New  York. 
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,,  I3Q  PACtS,  LEAUTIFUUY  IELUSTRATED, ! 
Indispensable  To  All  Interested  In  Gardening, 
MAILED  TO  APPLICANTS  ENCLOSING  IO  CENTS.l 

B.K. BLISS  *  SONS,  i 

34  BARCLAY  ST.  WEWyPRKf 


Success  with  Small  Fruits. 

They  Succeed  Who  Know  How, 


offers  a  superb  stock  of  Plants 
at  very  reasonable  rates,  and 
a  practical  Manual  on  tbe  Cul¬ 
ture  of  Small  Fruits,  showing 
bow  best  to  raise  and  market 
them.  Winter  is  the  timo  to 
read  and  plan  success. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  free.  Address 
E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-IIudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 


E.P.R0E 


I.0RAL 


7 


beautiful  work  of  100  Pages,  One  Colored  Flower 
.'late,  and  500  Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of 
•he  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
All  for  a  Five  Cent  Stamp.  In  English  or  German. 

VICK’S  SEEDS  are  the  best  In  the  world.  Five 
Cents  for  postage  will  buy  tbe  Floral  Guide,  telling  how 
to  get  them. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden, 175  Pages,  six 
•olored  Plates,  and  manv  hundred  Engravings.  For  50 
eents  In  paper  covers  ;  $1.00  In  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or 
English.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BERRIES 

tlie  largest  and  best. 

2.000,1100  Sharpless  Strawberries. 
1,000,000  Miner’s  Great  Prolific. 
10  Acres  other  choice  varieties. 
Queen  of  the  Market,  Cuthbert, 
Turner  and  Welsh  Raspberries. 
2.625  bushels  Berries  grown  at 
Pomona  Nursery  in  1819. 
Kiettcr's  Hybrid  Fears,  Blight 
Proof,  hardy,  and  productive, 
hears  early,  fruit  large  and  good 
quality.  Send  for  Catalogues 
of  best  fruits. 

WM.  PARRY, 

Clmiamlnson,  N.  J. 

Asparagus— New  Variety, 

Smalley’s  Extra  Early  Defiance ;  2  weeks  earlier  than 
Colossal,  a  larger,  softer  grass;  far  superior  to  all  other 
varieties.  One  acre  will  produce  more  grass  with  the  same 
treatment  than  2  acres  of  Colossal.  It  is  the  best  Asparagus 
grown,  either  for  private  use  or  for  market.  Two-year-old 
plants,  $5  per  100,  ¥30  per  1,000  -.seed  $10  per  lb.  Address 
^^^^^^AUKY|jBoraD^ROOLBo^lNJ. 


Larp  Lot  of  Low  Stocky 
Peach  T rees, 

I  ESPECIALLY  DESIRABLE  for  SHIP- 
|  PING  LONG  DISTANCES. 

j  A.  HAS0CE  &  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 


Hurpcc’s  Illustrated  Farm  Annual 

sent  free  to  any  addresB.  Every  Farmer  anil 
Gardener  should  have  it.  Our  NEW  BOX  OF 
SEED,  containing  10  pkts.  improved  varieties  of 
Garden  Seeds,  sent  for  only  25  cts.  in  postage  stamps. 
This  special  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  Seeds  to  new 
•ustomers.  Send  your  address  plainly  written  to 
W.  ATI, EE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

221  Church  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

ESTABLISHED  1765. 

An  Improved 

FLOWER  POT. 

Having  manufactured  the  Flow- 
A  >  ev  Pots  for  Mr.  Henderson,  as  are 
A  described  in  the  Oct.  number  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  them  without 
extra  charge  tit  wholesale  or  retail. 
Address  A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO.. 
Manufacturers  ot  Flower  Pots, 
"North  Cambridge,  Muss. 


WE  HAVE  MADE 

Our  Seed  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes,  and  our  Combined  Drill,  Wheel 
Hoe,  Garden  Plow  and  Cultivator,  so  perfect  and  complete  as  to 
call  forth  the  continued  praise  and  admiration  of  practical  men, 
hut  we  intend  that  future  purchasers  shall  have  still  better  goods. 
Inquire  for  them  at  any  hardware  or  seed  store,  or  we  will  be  glad 
to  correspond  and  furnish  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials, 
and  all  desired  information.  These  articles  quickly  save  the  wholes? 
first  cost.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  229  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 1  - 


THE  MONITOR  SEED  DRILL. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  positive  Seed  Drill  ever  invented.  It  is  radically 
different  from  and  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  the  only  machine  which  measures  and 


-  -  -  . - roughly  tested  during  t 

seasons  of  1878  and  1879,  and  heartily  endorsed  as  a 

FIHST-CLASS  3VE-^LC3EH3XrU 

by  Professor  Geo.  Tliurber,  of  New  Jersey,  and  bv  Jas.  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  T. 
VST  Agents  Wanted.— For  full  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials,  address 

THE  MERRIMAC  MACHINE  C0.5  Newburyport,  Mass. 


Cabbage  Seed 
a  Specialty. 


Wholesale  Price  Lists— for  dealers  only— mailed  free. 
Fkancis  Brill,  Seed  Grower,  Mattituck, Long  Island,  N.  T. 


100 

Acres 

Planted  witli 

BERRIES. 


Plants  Grown 

tor 

Transplanting, 

AND 

Fruit  for  Market. 

See  new  Catalogue  and 
what  sorts  to  plant.  Sent 
free.  Address 


VARIETIES 

Selected 

FRUITS. 


JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  .T. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  anil 
Flower  Seed  for  1880  will  he  ready  by  January,  and 
sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  seasoaneed 
not  write  for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  In  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every 
parcel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  he  both  fresh  and  true  to  name;  so  far  that  should  It 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
Introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and  of  the 
very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY". 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Early  Prolific  and  Reliance, 

the  most  certain  and  best  paying  Market  Raspberries, 
12  acres  now  In  hearing  on  our  grounds.  150,000  plants 
for  sale.  ‘200,000  Cinderella,  200,000  Continental. 
200,000  other  fine  varieties  of  Strawberries,  including 
Sharpless,  Miners,  Glendale,  etc.  Lots  of  other 
good  things.  Prices  low.  See  new  descriptive  circular. 

GIBSON  &  BENNETT,  Woodbury,  NT.  J. 

New  and  Rare  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants— New  Fruits, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  &c. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes,  new 
Strawberries,  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  ot  all  kinds  of  Fruit 
trees,  shrubs,  &e. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— Large  importations  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland:  First  quality  Bulbs.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-house  plants,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  &c.  Winter 
flowering  plants,  Roses,  &c.,  well  grown.  Cheap  by  the 
single  plant  or  doz.,  by  mail  or  express.  Catalogues  mailed 
to  applicants.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I 


MARKET  GARDENERS. 

Fresh,  Pure  SEEDS  lor  VOU. 

Send  for  Garden  Manual  and  Price  List  for  1880. 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford.  Ill. 


2  to  7  in, 
YEKT. 


DRAIN  Till, 

For  Prices" 

Address 

W.  M.  BELL,  Smyrna,  Del. 


MATTHEWS’  DRILL 

The  Standard  of  America* 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  the  most,  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  iu  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMAIJL,  Boston,  ftlasg, 

PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 

Cahoon  Broadcast  Seed  Sower. 

iuOTI iiffilW/ffi  F°»  Sowing  all  kinds  of 
i.nmill G rain  and  Grass  Seed. 

Does  as  much  work  as 
men  can  do  by  hand, 
and  BETTER  work  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  county 
the  United  States. 
Price  86.  Send  stamp  for 
circular. 

GOODELL  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  H., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


we  sell  EVERYTHING  for  the 

GARDEN 

Priced  Illustrated  Catalogues  Free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON&CO. 

35  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK.  ' 

DYEH0USE  CHERRY: 

and  early  bearer ;  fine  quality.  See  October  Agriculturist, 
p.  389.  Circular  on  application. 

^^^RJ^ACKjBrmejjMMdCo-Obfe 

each  Trees  lor  everybody.  Apples  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  climate.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Price-list  free. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Stookley,  Del. 


P 


THE  BELLE  CITY 

FEED  CUTTER, 


The  Best.  Feed  Cutter 
in  the  World. 

The  only  one  that  runs 
light  enough  for  Wind- 
Power. 

Send  for  circular,  references,  &c. 
Name  this  paper  when  you  write. 

DAVID  LAWTON,  Manufacturer,  Racine,  Wis. 


Impiweil  Baldwin’s  American  Fodder  Gutter 


The  simplest  and  Best  1 
Only  three  Feed  Gears!  Cuts 
all  kind*  of  feed,  hay,  straw,  aud 
corn-stalks  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Power  cutters  fitted  with  our  Im¬ 
proved  Safety  Fly  Wheel, 
which  secures  perfect  safety  to  the 
operator  and  machine.  See  large 
advertisement  in  Oct.  No.  of  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Send  for  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


THE  PREMIUM 

FARM  GRIST  MILL 

Has  superior  claims  over  all 
others.  The  grinding  parts  are 
made  of 

STEEL 

Is  simple,  durable,  and  cheap. 
Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly. 
Is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  horse 
powers.  +Se?ul  for  Descriptive 
Circular . 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

3101  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


T>  A  TENTS,  TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS. 

I  MUNN  &  CO.,  No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York.  Proprietors 
of  the  Scientific  American.  Thirty-four  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  Solicitors  of  Patents.  Hand-book  on  Patents,  with 
full  directions  and  advice,  sent  free. 
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Steel  Barb  Fence, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company, 

SOLVES  THE  PENCE  PROBLEM, 

By  meeting  all  the  requisites  of 

THE  PERFECT  X-WRM  FENCE. 

A  Relief  from  tlie  Bad  Economy  and  Existing  Evils  of  the  Old  Systems  of  Fencing. 

Easiest  Handled  1  J  CHEAPEST 


OF  ALL 

FENCE 

MATERIALS. 


OF  ALL 

FENCE 

MATERIALS. 


Cheaper  than  Wooden  Fences.  Imperishable  when  once  in  place.  Indestructible  by  the 
Elements.  Wastes  no  soil  by  Shade.  Has  no  Weedy  Fence  Borders.  Shelters  no  Enemies 
of  the  Crops.  A  Protection  at  all  seasons.  It  is  easy  of  Construction.  It  needs  no  re¬ 
pairs.  Accumulates  no  snow-drifts. 

A  STEEL  THORN  HEDGE. 

An  Impassable  Barrier.  Prohibits  all  Trespassing.  One-half  Cheaper  than  any 
other  Fence.  Material.  A  Machine-Twisted,  Double-Strand  of  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Armed 
with  Steel  Barbs,  that  prick  without  wounding.  The  most  venturesome  fence-breakers  at  once 
respect  Steel  Barb  Fence.  It  is  the  only  Fence  that  has  ever  met  the  demands  of  Sheep 
Husbandry.  It  can  he  constructed  Dog  and  Wolf  Proof.  As  a  Pig-Tight  fence  it  checks  the 
most  troublesome  Swine.  It  can  not  be  destroyed  by  fire,  wind  or  flood .  Orchardists  find 
Barb  Fence  a  sure  Protection  to  their  most  tempting  enclosures.  Nurserymen  find  Barb  Fence  a 
perfect  defence  without  wasteful  occupation  of  the  soil.  Outlaying  Exposed  Fields  are  securely- 
fenced  by  Steel  Barb  Fence.  Railroad  Companies  are  largely  using  Steel  Barb  Fence.  It  is  al¬ 
ready  in  use  by  principal  Kailroad  Companies  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Everywhere 
Barb  Fence  meets  all  the  Requisites  for  the  Legal  Fence.  Barb  Fence  is'recognized  everywhere  by 
Good  Husbandry  as  the  Cheapest  efficient  fence.  The  wonderfully  rapid  adoption  of  Steel  Barb 
Fence  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  existing  previous  need,  and  its  own  great  merits. 

100,000  miles  of  Barb  Fence  have  been  Erected  in  the  past  three 
seasons,  1376,  1877,  1878. 

For  all  enclosures  in  the  Treeless  States.  For  a  better  Fence  Economy  in  all  the  States.  Avoiding 
the  wastefulness  and  cost  of  Wood  Fence.  Avoiding  the  great  expense  of  Stone  Fence.  Avoid¬ 
ing  the  trouble,  care,  and  disappointing  features  of  The  Hedge .  Avoiding  the  pests  and  nuisances 
of  the  Hedge,  swarming  as  it  invariably  is  with  the  pests  and  enemies  of  the  crops.  Avoiding  weedy 
fence  borders  and  all  waste  and  wasteful  occupancy  of  soil.  These  merits  of  Steel  Barb  Fence  are 
rapidly  commending  it  to  the 

Agriculturists,  Herdsmen,  Sheep  Husbandmen,  Ranchmen, 
Vineyard  Proprietors,  Orchardists,  Nurserymen,  Rail¬ 
road  Companies,  Road  Proprietors, 

And  all  owners  and  occupants  of  soil  and  areas  to  be  protected.  Easy  of  Transportation.  Easy 
of  Construction.  A  single  team  can  draw,  in  one  load,  enough  to  fence  a  large  field.  The  common 
farm  Mechanic  can  build  Barb  Fence. 

THE  GLIDDEN  STEEL  BARB  FENCE, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

WAREHOUSE:  2  I  CLIFF  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


MILL  MANUFACTORY 

•  ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Grist  Mills  of  French  Burr  Stone. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers,  Saw  Mill  Owners,  etc.  Price 
from  $80  up.  Complete  Mill  and  Sheller  $88.  A  boy  can 
grind  and  keep  in  order.  Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable 
power.  Complete  Flouring  and  Corn  Mills.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet.  NORDYKE  &  MABMON  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


I.  X.  L. 

FEED  MILL 

All  Iron  but  the  Hopper, 
Cheap,  Effective, 
and  Durable. 

CAN  BE  RUN  BY  ANY 
POWER. 

Capacity  from  6  to  30  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  size. 
Send  for  Catalogue  aud  prices. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  C0„ 

Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 

Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Coin  with  Shuck  on  without  ex- 
'  tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully, 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  fine 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  «Sc  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.,  & 
Hamilton,  Out.,  Canada. 


HARRISON’S 

New  12-Inch 

Grinding  Mill. 

Weighs  only  300  lbs.,  and 
will  Grind  Twelve  Bushels 
of  Corn  per  hour ! 

IT  COSTS  ONLY 
$85.00. 

Before  purchasing,  be  sure  and  send  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list.  Extra  dis¬ 
counts  given  for  cash  with  order.  Mention  this 
paper  when  you  write.  Address  Estate  of  _ 

EDWARD  HARRISON, 
New  Haven,  Conn, 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

ROOT  CUTTERS 

made.  Manufactured  by  the 
Belcher  &  Tayior  Agricultural 
Tool  Co.  Also 

LION  HAY  CUTTER. 

combining  the  latest  best  im¬ 
provements,  and 
GALE’S  HAY  CUTTERS, 
botli  cylinder  and  lever.  For  full 
description  send  lor  illustrated 
catalogue  and  pricelist.  Address 
GEO.  S.  TAYLOR, 
Agent,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

BURR  MILLS. 

EVERY  PARMER  HIS 
OWN  MILLER. 

Why  buy  and  use  iron  grinding  mills 
when  vou  can  obtain  a  first-class 
F  t  ench  ’Burr  Mill  for  about  same  price, 
’doing  finest  work  for  family  use,  and 
coarse  as  desired,  and  more  of  it,  last¬ 
ing  a  generation.  Address 
C.  C.  PHILLIPS,  4048  Girard  Av.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CADY’S 

Patent  Iron  Slelgl  Knees 

Reduces  the  cost  of  Sleds  and 
Bobs  ONE-THIRD. 

Enables  every  man  to  be  his  own 
mechanic. 

5,000  in  use.  No  Breakage. 

BRADLEY  &  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWER 

WITH 

PATENT  LEVEL  TREAD 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner’s  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to  „  „ 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont  Co.,  Pa. 
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$1000.  REWARD 

For  itny  Washing  Machine  that  will  Wash  Cleaner,  Quicker,  with  Less  Labor  and  'Wear  and  Tear  of  Clothes  than  the 

ROBBINS  FAMILY  WASHER  AND  BLEACHER, 

The  Only  Perfect,  Self- Operating  Washer  in  the  World. 

No  rubbing  required.  No  more  yellow  clothes  nor  hard  work  on  washing  day.  No  more  rubbing  clothes  full  of  holes.  No  more  lame  backs  for  farmers’  wives  washing  harvest  shirts. 
Seeing  is  believing,  and  if  you  will  try  it  once,  you  will  never  again  wash  without  it,  nor  use  any  other  washing  machine. 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD,  and  will  wash  anything  from  a  lace  curtain  to  a  horse  blanket,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order. 

Good  Agents  Wanted,  both  Male  and  Female,  to  whom  l.iheral  Inducements  are  Offered. 

AGENTS  CAN  MAKE  FROM  SIO  TO  $100  PER  WEEK. 


In  bringing  this  article  before  the  public  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  take  into  consideration 

THE  ART  OF  CLEANSING  FABRICS, 
which  is  yet  so  imperfectly  understood.  Having  had  a  life¬ 
long  experience  in  the  laundry  business,  in  connection  with 
first-class  hotels,  public  laundries,  asylums,  hospitals,  etc., 
we  know  whereof  we  speak.  The  numerous  devices  of  fric¬ 
tion  rollers,  pounders,  squeezers,  mashers,  agitators,  steam 
wash  boilers,  etc.,  have  all  failed  in  one  or  more  of  the  three 
essential  points,  namely,  the  saving  of  labor,  wear  and  tear 
of  clothes,  or  in  perfectly  extracting  the  dirt  and  discolora¬ 
tion,  all  of  which  are  accomplished  by  the  ROBBINS  FAM¬ 
ILY  WASHER  AND  BLEACHER. 

WHAT  IS  IT  REMOVES  THE  DIRT? 

You  may  ask  washerwomen  and  housekeepers,  and  your 
answer  from  nine  out  of  ten  will  be,  “  Plenty  of  elbow 
grease  ”  or  in  other  words,  laborious  rubbing  upon  the 
washboard.  And  such  is  the  case,  for  you  first  rub  soap 
upon  the  cloth,  and  then  you  have  to  rub  it  in  to  make  the 
dirt  soluble ;  but  does  that  remove  it?  No  ;  to  do  that  you 
must  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  rub  repeatedly  to  force  water 
through  the  fabric  again  and  again.  That  is  what  removes 
dirt  after  having  been  softened  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  soap.  , ,  .  „ 

The  wav  in  which  this  could  be  most  economically  accom¬ 
plished  has  been  developed  in  the  FAMILY  WASHER  AND 
BLEACHER,  which  embodies  all  the  above  points. 

It  is  harder  work  to  operate  these  mechanical  devices  than 
to  use  the  common  washboard.  They  are  constantly  getting 
out  of  order,  and  wear  out  in  a  short  time.  They  wear  out 
clothes  faster  than  the  rubbing  board,  because  the  friction 
is  a  hundred  per  eent.  greater. 

Mechanical  devioes  take  the  entire  time  of  a  person  during 
the  whole  wash,  and  will  not  remove  streaks  from  clothes. 
Witti  the  Washer  and  Bleacher,  washing,  baking,  and  house¬ 
work  are  contemporaneous  operations,  the  fire  doing  the 
washing  and  baking,  while  the  housewife  does  her  housc- 

"  All  who  have  tried  steam  wash-boilers,  will  unite  with  us 
in  saying:  They  do  not  give  satisfaction. 

WE  WILL  EXPLAIN  WHY. 

As  stated  water  force  is  what  removes  dirt  from  the  fibres 
of  tlie  cloth.  A  large  body  of  water  is  required  to  hold  in 
solution  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  dirt.  Steam 
wash  boilers  can  not  accomplish  the  desired  result.  They 
do  not  contain  enough  water  to  hold  the  dirt  in  solution. 
While  steam  will  not  remove  dirt,  it  is  a  powerful  agent  to 
assist  in  cleansing,  becauses  it  expands  the  fabric,  and  causes 
the  discharge  of  dirt  and  impurities  from  the  cloth  that  can 
not  be  forced  out  in  any  other  way  unless  by  the  application 
of  heat  and  force  of  water  combined.  , 

In  order  to  remove  the  dirt  from  steamed  clothes,  they 
must  be  washed  out  in  water  at  nearly  boiling  heat,  for  if 
you  use  water  at  a  lower  temperature,  it  causes  the  fabric 
to  contract,  which  “sets  the  dirt,”  thus  causing  the  clothes 
to  turn  yellow.  An  essential  thing  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
rotting  of  clothes  by  steam  wash-boilers,  because  of  the 
small  quantity  of  water  used.  . 

Everybody  knows  that  a  large  quantity  of  soap  dissolved 
in  a  small  body  of  water  must  necessarily  form  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  strong  alkali,  which,  after  the  clothes  are  packed  in 
the  steam  wash-boiler,  is  converted  into  steam,  every  mo- 
meut  becoming  more  concentrated,  until  the  clothes  are  re¬ 
moved.  A  few  such  washings,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Sim- 
plv  this:  Your  clothes  fall  to  pieces  of  their  own  weight, 
and  you  pronounce  steam  wash-boilers,  as  they  are,  a  failure. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  WASHER  AND  BLEACHER 
embodies  all  the  essential  points.  First,  we  have  the  de¬ 
sired  heat,  which  expands  the  fabric,  and  causes  it  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  dirt.  Second,  we  obtain  a  powerful  suction  be- 
ueath  the  clothes,  which  produces  a  rapid  downward  current 
or  water-course  through  and  through  them,  thereby  remov- 
ing  the  dirt.  Third,  we  use  a  large  body  of  water,  which 
holds  the  dirt  in  solution.  Fourth,  we  use  but  a  small 
quantity  of  soap.  Fifth,  the  washing  is  done  by  water,  and 
not  bv  steam.  The  process  can  not  injure  fabrics.  It 


not  by  steam.  The  process 

Address 


cleanses  thoroughly,  rinsing  the  clothes  being  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  operation. 

THE  CAPACIT  Y  OF  THE  WASHER  AND  BLEACHER. 

There  are  three  sizes :  No.  1,  the  family  size:  No.  2,  suit¬ 
able  for  small  hotels,  restaurants,  barber  shops,  boarding 
houses,  etc. ;  No.  3,  or  steam-power  washer,  into  which  is 
conducted,  through  a  %-inch  pipe,  live  steam  from  the  steam 
boiler,  from  which  is  obtained  the  power  for  driving  the 
water.  This  washer  takes  the  place  of  machinery  in  places 
where  steam  power  is  used  in  the  laundries. 

The  washer  is  composed  of  metal,  and  can  not  get  out  of 
order. 

The  family  size  weighs  about  five  pounds,  and  is  only  8 
inches  long  by  5  inches  wide,  and  \%  inches  deep. 

The  discharge  pipe  is  13  inches  high  over  that,  and  is  V/, 
inches  in  diameter.  It  throws  water  in  a  solid,  unbroken 
stream  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  twelve  gallons  per  minute.  It 
will  work  in  any  family  boiler.  It  takes  only  three  or  four 
ounces  of  soap  to  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  water,  and  will 
wasli  bed  and  table  linen,  a  boiler  full  in  ten  to  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  wearing  apparel  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and 
will  remove  streaks  without  rubbing ;  requires  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clothes,  sucli  as  soaking  over  night.  We 
take  the  clothes  dry,  and  when  the  washer  gets  thoroughly 
at  work,  we  fill  the  boiler  as  full  as  it  will  hold  by  gently 
pressing  them  down  with  a  stick.  We  use  no  chemicals, 
only  good  soap  and  soft  water.  If  the  water  is  hard,  it  may¬ 
be  softened  by  a  small  piece  of  borax,  which  is  harmless. 

For  LACE  CURTAINS  the  Washer  is  invaluable.  It 
cleanses  them  as  no  other  process  can,  and  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  injury. 

The  No.  2,  or  small  hotel  size,  will  do  the  work  in  a  boiler 
four  times  the  size  of  a  common  family  boiler,  and  wash  of 
average  pieces  from  1,500  to  2,000  per  day ;  or  it  may  be  used 
in  any  smaller  boiler.  They  will  work  in  anything  that  has 
a  flat  bottom  large  enough  for  them  to  rest  upon. 

For  hospitals,  this  Washer  is  pronounced  by  the  medical 
faculty  invaluable,  being  the  most  powerful  disinfecter 
known,  leaving  the  fabric  as  pure  as  when  new.  By  en¬ 
gineers,  mechanics,  and  scientific  men  generally,  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced  one  of  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  hydraulics  or  water-force  ever  brought  to  light.  By 
bleachers  and  chemists  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful 
method  of  removing  dirt  and  vegetable  matter  from  fabrics 
ever  known.  It  is  the  greatest  bleacher  extant,  and  for  that 
alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  price. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  WASHER  AND  BLEACH¬ 
ER  is  this :  We  have  five  pounds  of  metal,  which  attains  a 
much  greater  degree  of  heat  than  the  water  surrounding  it; 
consequently  the  water  underneath  the  Washer  becomes 
hotter  and  more  expansive  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
boiler,  and  is  thereby  thrown  to  the  surface  through  the 
tube,  thus  tending  to  produce  a  vacuum  underneath  the 
Washer  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  into  which  the  water  is 
rapidly  drawn. 

As  it  passes  along  the  channels  of  the  Washer,  the  curved 
and  contracted  throats  of  the  same  prevent  its  flowing  back¬ 
ward,  and  being  held  in  contact  with  the  hot  metal  it  be¬ 
comes  hotter  and  hotter,  consequently  more  expansive  and 
more  forcible,  until  thrown  to  the  surface,  thus  producing 
a  powerful  suction  beneath  the  clothes,  through  which  the 
water  must  pass  in  a  rapid  downward  current,  thereby  ob¬ 
taining  a  water  force  which  can  not  be  obtained  by  auy 
other  method  known  in  cleaning  fabrics.  Thus,  we  get -a 
combination.  First,  we  have  the  desired  heat.  Second,  per¬ 
fect  chemical  action  of  the  soap.  T  hird,  force  of  water— all 
of  which  are  required  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  purify  any 
fabric. 

THE  IMPROVED  WASHER. 

The  improved  Washer  has  a  perfect  fitting  pipe,  and  is  a 
combination  of  metals  which  does  not  become  sticky  or 
dirty.  It  comes  out  of  the  boiler  as  bright  as  new. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  BLEACHING. 

There  are  few  professional  bleachers  in  the  United  States. 
The  word  “  bleaching”  implies  the  art  of  extracting  vege¬ 
table  or  animal  matter  or  discoloration  from  the  various 
fibres  which  constitute  all  our  different  fabrics.  This  is 
done  by  a  regular  chemical  process,  consisting,  first,  of  al¬ 


kaline  boilings ;  second,  immersions  in  solutions  of  chloride 
of  lime ;  third,  solutions  of  acids.  After  each  process  the 
goods  receive  a  thorough  rinsing  in  clear  water ;  then,  last 
of  all  processes,  to  thoroughly  extract  all  injurious  matter, 
comes  that  of  boiling  in  good  soap  and  water.  This  leaves 
the  goods  pure  and  white  as  snow,  readv  to  finish  for  the 
market.  Now  the  question  arises  :  Can  those  fabrics  again 
absorb  and  fix  all  their  natural  discoloration  ?  We  answer 
no;  impossible.  Then  why  is  it  (asks  the  housewife)  my 
clothes  become  yel'.ow  and  discolored?  There  are  many 
reasons— poor  soap,  hard  water,  careless  servants,  not  hav¬ 
ing  strength  to  rub  out  the  dirt  yourselves,  and  not  being 
able  to  use  water  by  nand  hot  enough  to  keep  the  fabric  ex¬ 
panded  to  the  extent  which  is  absolutely  requisite  n  thor¬ 
oughly  extract  the  dirt  or  “bleach  the  clothes.”  Clothes 
should  never  be  bleached  but  once,  but  thoroughly  washed, 
and  they- will  always  be  white.  THE  FAMILY  WASHER 
AND  BLEACHER  will  do  it  for  you  every  time. 

THE  INDUCEMENTS  WE  OFFER. 

We  want  a  Local  Agent  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  We  know  from  experience  that  reliable,  energetic 
men  can  make  money  selling  the  Washer  and  Bleacher  in 
any  community. 

We  want  first-class  men  as  GENERAL  AGENTS;  men 
capable  of  managing  one  or  more  counties. 

To  such  men  we  give  a  duly  executed  LICENSE. 

We  furnish  dsscriptive  circulars  for  distribution  among 
families.  A  Iso  large  posters  for  advertising  in  public  places. 

The  retail  price  of  NO.  1  WASHER  is  $3.50 ;  NO.  2  WASH¬ 
ER,  $5  ;  NO.  3,  OR  POW'ER  WASHER,  $50.  Special  fi  rms 
to  agents  for  No.  8  Washer. 

TERMS  TO  GENERAL  AGENTS. 

No.  1,  $24  per  dozen ;  No.  2,  $36  per  dozen. 

SAMPLE  WASHERS. 

In  States  east  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  also 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  we  will  deliver  at  your  nearest 
railway  express  office,  CHARGES  PREPAID:  Sample  No 
1  Washer,  $3.50 ;  Sample  No.  2  Washer,  $5.  We  will  deliver, 
prepaid,  a  No.  1  Washer  in  Dakota,  at  Bismarck  or  Yank¬ 
ton,  for  $3.50 ;  in  Wyoming,  at  Cheyenne,  for  $3.50 ;  in 
Idaho,  at  Franklin  City-,  for  $4.50 ;  in  Colorado,  at  Den¬ 
ver  or  Pueblo,  for  $4;  in  New  Mexico,  at.  Santa  Fe,  for 
$5;  in  Arizona,  at  Prescott,  fot  $8.50;  in  Utah,  at  Ogden, 
for  $4 ;  in  Nevada,  at  Virginia  City,  for  $5 ;  in  Louisiana,  at 
New  Orleans,  for  $3.50;  in  Arkansas,  at  Little  Rock,  for 
$3.50;  in  Texas,  at  Corsicana,  for  $4.50;  at  Texarkana,  Den¬ 
ison,  or  Sherman,  for  $3.50.  For  the  Pacific  coast,  we  will 
deliver  No.  1  at  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Marysville,  or 
San  Jose,  for  $4.  Our  reason  for  so  doing  is  to  induce 
people  to  Investigate  this  matter,  feeling  assured  that  a 
trial  will  secure  an  agent  for  us. 

The  great  saving  in  time,  labor,  and  material,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  price  of  the  Washer,  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  all.  It  can  not  get  out  of  order.  It  does  the  work  rap¬ 
idly  and  well.  These  points  commend  it  to  every  one.  Send 
for  a  sample  ;  try  it;  show  it  to  your  friends  ;  get  their  or¬ 
ders,  and  if  you  wish  to  secure  a  county  or  town,  don’t  de¬ 
lay,  but  let  us  hear  from  you  at  once.  Remember  the  old 
maxim  :  “  First  come  first  served.” 

In  territory  where  there  are  no  Agencies  established,  to 
persons  desiring  a  Washer  for  their  own  use,  we  will  deliv¬ 
er  the  same,  CHARGES  PREPAID,  on  receipt  of  price  as 
stated  above.  You  can  readily  determine  when  there  is  an 
Agency  established,  as  posters  will  be  put  up  in  conspicuous 
places,  and  circulars  distributed. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  this  Company,  we  refer  you  to  the 
editor  of  this  paper.  Also  to  the  MERCANTILE  NA¬ 
TIONAL  BANK  of  this  City,  or  to  any  Express  Company 
in  New  t  ork. 

In  ordering,  write  plainly  your  name,  post-office,  County, 
and  State.  Also  the  name  of  the  express  office  to  which  you 
wish  the  Washer  forwarded. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by  post-office 
order  or  registered  letter,  at  our  risk.  We  insure  the  safe 
delivery  of  all  washers  ordered  as  above.  Money-  may  also 
be  sent  by  draft  on  New  York. 


BJLSSELL  M’FG.  CO.  o©  Barclay  St.  New  York. 

AT  ALL  TIMES  WHEN  YOU  ORDER  OR  WRITE,  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


The  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mt.  &  S.  Railway. 


GOOD  AND  CHEAP  LANDS. 


FOR  GOOD  LANDS  ON  EASY  TERMS, 

in  a  fine  climate,  on  short  lines  of  transportation  to  great  markets,  and  in  a  country  with  organized  society,  and 
all  things  improving,  see  the  statements  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  November,  1819,  page  484.  It  is  a  country  un¬ 
surpassed  for  tlie  excellence  of  ail  crops  of  the  temperate  zone ;  in  the  variety- and  qualities  of  its  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables;  and  in  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  its  useful  metals  and  valuable  timbers. 

It  possesses  building  stone,  sands,  clays,  and  ochies.  It  has  rapid  streams  of  clear  and  wholesome  water;  and 
its  growing  industries  will  soon  become  important.  Forty  acres  of  good  land  in  this  climate,  well  handled,  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  profit  than  eighty  acres  of  similar  soil  in  many  other  States.  It  has  the  highest  record  for  the  best  wheat. 
But  if  the  acreage  of  wheat  is  too  great  for  profit  in  an  overstocked  market,  or  the  strength  of  wheat  elements  should  ever 
be  exhausted,  the  greatest  variety  of  other  products  maybe  grown  with  success.  There  is  a  broad  area  of  live  stock 
range,  and  sheep  are  permitted  to  gain  their  living  during  all  seasons,  but  cattle  require  protected  grasses  or  feeding. 
The  blue  grass  flourishes.  Clover  does  not  heave,  but  once  set  is  good  for  many  years.  The  farmers  here  have  not 
suffered  from  the  late  hard  times,  living  is  cheap,  and  little  effort  produces  competency-.  Land  seekers  may  reach  the  coun¬ 
try  by  rail  or  by  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  cheaply.  These  lands  have  been  overlooked  because  no  one  has 
cared  to  advertise  them.  Now  all  people  join  to  improve  the  country  and  welcome  settlers.  The  Eastern  part  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  are  attractive  ;  as  healthy  as  the  Middle  States,  and  are  not  only  peacable  but  also  progress¬ 
ing.  Location  may  be  made  near  good  people,  churches,  schools,  Temperance  and  other  Societies,  and  where  the  mails 
and  city  and  county  newspapers  are  regular.  Send  for  further  information,  it  will  cost  nothing;  come  to  see  for  yourself 
and  your  prejudices  will  be  removed,  The  United  States  Government  has  some  millions  of  acres  yet  for 
sale.  Individuals  overburdened  with  large  tracts  desire  to  dispose  of  portions  of  their  lands.  The  St.  Louis  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Southern  Railway  Company  offers  nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  for  sale  on  easy  terms.  Address 

W.  A..  KENDALL, 

Land  Dept.  St.  Louis  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway, 

IVo.  1  Fifth  Street,  Roam  1:2,  St:  Louis,  Mo. 
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A  beautiful  Horticultural  Magazine,  published  Monthly. 
Each  number  contains  a  handsome  Colored  Plate,  32 
pages  of  reading  matter,  and  many  fine  Wood  Cuts.  It 
has  several  Departments. 

Editorial,  containing  articles  on  leading  Horticul¬ 
tural  subjects,  with  line  illustrations. 

Correspondence,  each  number  has  interesting 
cominnnicatibns  from  every  section  of  the  country,  while 
from  time  to  time  we  are  favored  with  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  from  over  the  ocean. 

Foreign  Notes,  is  an  interesting  Department,  as 
it  contains  the  latest  garden  notes  from  foreign  journals. 

Pleasant  Gossip,  in  this  section  practical  an¬ 
swers  are  given  to  questions  that  daily  arise  in  plant  and 
garden  culture,  and  much  information  is  imparted  in  a 
plain  and  pleasant  way. 

Our  Young  People,  is  entertaining,  instruc¬ 
tive,  and  fully  illustrated. 

Price,  $1.25  a  year ;  Five  copies  $5.00. 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

the 

Christian  Union. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher,  ? 

Lyman  Abbott,  j ^.auors . 


“The  Christian  Union  is  as  careful  to  gratify  the  season¬ 
able  wants  of  its  readers  as  the  best  of  the  monthly  periodi¬ 
cals."—  Syracuse  Journal. 

1879-80. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  SILENT  HOURS, 

By  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 

the  Rev.  Ray  Palmer, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Huntington. 

EVERY  DAY  PROBLEMS,  by  Joseph  Cook. 

HINTS  FOR  HOME  READING, 

BY 

Edw.  Everett  Hale,  Edward  Eggleston, 

M.  F.  Sweetser,  Fred.  B.  Perkins, 

Joseph  Cook. 

COOKERY-  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

By  Juliet  Corson,  of  the  N.  Y.  Cooking  School. 

IN  THE  SICK  ROOM, 

By  Miss  E  R.  Scovil,  of  Mass.  General  Hospital. 

HOME  TALKS, 

By  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

A  Powerful  Serial  Story: 

•  UNTO  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GENERATION." 
By  Helen  Campbell. 

TEN  MINUTE  SERMONS  TO  CHILDREN, 

BY 

J.  G.  Merrill,  W.  W.  Newton, 

Frank  Beard,  W.  F.  Crafts, 

B.  T.  Vincent,  Jas.  M.  Ludlow, 

Aud  others. 


Terms:  Per  annum.  $ 3  To  Clergymen,  $2.50. 
Four  Months,  $1; 


SPECIAL.  OFFER, 

V3T  New  Subscribers  sending  us  $3.00  during  November 
and  December  will  receive  tlie  paper  until  January  1st,  1881. 
Address 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION, 

27  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Boston  Office  :  Shumway  &  Co.,  21  Bromfield  St. 
Chicago  Office:  Room  99,  Ashland  Block. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

Easy  to  learn  to  ride.  An 
ordinary  rider  can  go  more 
miles  in  a  day  over  common 
roads  than  a  horse. 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  24- 
page  catalogue,  with  price¬ 
list  and  full  information. 
The  POPE  MFG.  CO., 
101  Summer  St.,  BOSTON. 


The  Scientific  American  says :  “Tlie  Herald 
of  Health  contains  more  sensible 
articles,  than  any  other  magazine 
that  conies  to  onr  sanctum.” 


THE 


Herald  of  Health 

JF1  O  1880. 

Dee.  No.  Free  to  new  subscribers  who  send 
their  subscriptions  at  once. 

It  will  give  as  its  leading  articles  a  series  of  twelve  papers, 
entitled 

HOW  TO  HIVE  1  CLElii  HEAD. 


AND  ALSO 


Common  Mind  Troubles, 

By  Granville  J.  Mortimer,  M.  D.,  a  famous  English 
writer.  Also  articles  on 

RHEUMATISM,  HEADACHE,  MALARIAL 
DISEASE,  ETC. 

We  shall  print  in  the  January  number  a  true  story  from 
Mr.  L  P.  Hubbard  on 

HOW  HE  SAVED  $5I,7I9.€9  BY  GIV¬ 
ING  UP  THE  TOBACCO  HABIT. 

It  Is  the  most  Interesting  anti-tobacco  paper  ever  written, 
and  will  save  thousands  of  boys  from  this  vice. 

Each  Number  will  be  worth  the  yearly 
price  and  save  ten  times  Its  cost,  in  ill  health, 
for  it  will  teach  how  to  KEEP  WELL,  and 
retain  health  to  old  age.  rear  healthful,  hap¬ 
py  children,  as  well  as  how  to  recover  health 
without  medicines. 

Price  $  I  .OO  Per  Year.  Samples  10  cents. 

SPLENDID  PREMIUMS. 

Every  subscriber  sending  $1.00  and  10  cents  for  postage, 
shall  receive  free  our  new  book  of  over  200  pages,  by  Mrs. 
Bertha  Myer,  entitled 

How  to  Govern  Children. 

This  work  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  written,  and 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  parent.  Price  $1.00. 

Every  subscriber  sending  $1.50  shall  receive  The  Herald 
of  Health  for  one  year  and 

The  Complete  Worts  of  Mspeare, 

in  one  volume  of  over  1,000  pages,  good  paper  aud  type,  and 
36  illustrations. 

Also  just  out : 

Hygiene  of  the  Brain  and 
Cure  of  Nervousness. 

By  M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  M.  D. 

“Set  tHis  bouk  and  read  it,  for 
it  abounds  in  practical  valuable 
knowled gc." — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  Chapters : 

Nervous  Exhaustion. 

How  to  Cure  Nervousness, 

Food  in  Nervous  Disorders. 
Nervousness  in  Girls. 

On  Headaches. 

Resting  the  Brain. 

How  to  Banish  the  Bines. 

Mental  Hygiene  for  Farmers. 

Part  II  contains  28  letters  from  distinguish¬ 
ed  persons,  including  farmers  on  their  physi¬ 
cal  and  intellectual  habits. 

Price,  by  Mail,  $1.50. 

It  and  Herald  of  Health  $2.00,  without  premium;  with 
premium,  $2.10. 

CLUBBING.— We  will  send  The  Herald  of  Health 
for  one  year  and  anv  $4  magazine,  both  post-paid,  for  $4.25. 
The  list  includes  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper’s  Monthly. 
Scribner’s,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s  Bazar.  Add  10 
cents  for  Premium. 

The  Herald  of  Health  will  be  sent  for  one  year,  with 
St.  Nicholas— $3— for  $3.40  ;  with  Demorest’s  Monthly— $3 
for  $3.25;  with  the  Phrenological  Journal— $3— for  $3.50; 
with  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune— $2— for  $2.50;  with 
any  $1.50  Monthly  for  $2.10;  with  the  Boston  Journal 
of  Chemistry— $1— for  $2.  Add  10  cents  for  Premium. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

*$3.00  For  $3.00. 

We  will  send  the  HERALD  OP  HEALTH,  the 
RURAL  AMERICAN  (a  weekly  rural  paper,  price 
$1.50  a  year),  and  THE  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE 
($1.10  a  year).for  $2.00.  For  $3.00  we  will  send  the  above 
and  HYGIENE  C 
For  Premium. 


OP  THE  BRAIN.  Add  10  cents 


Address 


M.  L.  HOLBROOK, 

1 3  &  I  5  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Hems,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  Page  495. 

In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  iv ho  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  tlie  ‘‘American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  38,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  tlie  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest,  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  onr  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Spreading  manure  iu  the  Winter.— 

"J.  L.  S.,”  Sullivan,  Ind.  Manure  may  be  spread  on 
wheat,  during  the  winter,  with  advantage.  It  will  act 
as  a  protection,  and  when  water  does  not  run  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  little  of  it  will  be  lost,  but  all  will  be  taken  into 
the  soil  in  the  spring.  It  is  generally  more  profitable 
to  manure  10  acres  well,  than  20  acres  only  half  as  well. 

Poultry  Disease.— “A.  L.,”  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 
A  disease,  Chicken  Cholera,  so-called,  has  been  very  prev¬ 
alent  and  fatal  for  a  year  or  two  past,  over  widely  extended 
localities.  The  fowls  void  a  yellow  or  green  matter,  ap¬ 
pear  dull,  and  eat  only  sparingly  at  first ;  they  then  lie 
apart,  and  after  a  few  days  die  ;  the  excrement  is  liquid 
and  frothy,  and  bright  green  or  yellow  from  first  to  last. 
The  cause  is  undoubtedly  bilious  disorder,  with  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  liver  and  bowels;  an  intestinal,  or  typhoid 
fever  in  fact.  There  are  many  remedies  proposed,  but  so 
far  as  is  known,  no  cure.  Whole  flocks  die  off  one  after 
the  other.  The  disease  is  certainly  infectious,  as  one 
strange  fowl  has  brought  it  into  a  previously  healtliy.flock. 

Holding  back  tlie  Mtlk.-l'V.  S.  R.,’’  La. 
There  is  no  known  certain  way  to  make  a  cow  give  down 
her  milk,  when  the  calf  is  taken  away.  It  is  better  to 
prevent  the  trouble,  by  taking  away  the  calf  before  it  has 
sucked,  milking  the  cow,  and  feeding  the  calf.  The  calf 
may  be  kept  either  near  1  he  cow,  or  quite  out  of  her  sight 
and  hearing;  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  better  plan. 

Bloody  Milk.— “  W.  S.  W.,”  Kent  Co.,  Md.  The 
milk  may  be  found  mixed  with  blood,  without  any  dis¬ 
tinct  attack  of  Garget.  Garget  consists  of  inflammation, 
and  congestion  of  the  udder,  or  part  of  it,  and  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  constitutional  disturbance,  generally  fever. 
But  the  milk  may  be  tinged  with  blood  from  other  causes. 
Violent  jerking  of  the  udder,  by  racing  about,  a  blow,  cold 
in  the  organ,  or  other  similar  accidents  may  cause  it,  and 
with  some  heavy  milkers,  which  are  subject  to  it  occa¬ 
sionally,  the  cause  seems  to  be  over  excitement  of  the 
secretory  apparatus  of  the  udder.  Generally  a  cooling 
purgative,  or  a  saline  diuretic,  (such,  for  instance,  as  8 
oz.  of  Salts,  or  4  drams  of  Saltpetre),  or  both  together, 
with  rest,  and  frequent,  careful,  and  gentle  milking, 
will  effect  a  cure,  when  tlie  latter  is  the  cause.  For 
Garget,  similar,  but  more  active  treatment  is  neeeded. 
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A  County  Society  may  often  do  more  useful  work 
than  a  large  one.  For  example,  the  Burlington  County, 
N.  J.,  Agricultural  Society  offered  premiums  for  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  on  Farms,  Farm  Buildings,  Crops, 
and  Reclaimed  Lands.  The  premiums  were  not  large, 
hut  the  information  gathered  by  the  Committee  in  their 
visits  to  the  farms,  etc.,  entered  for  competition,  was  of 
great  value.  When  we  say  that  our  friend  William  Parry 
-was  chairman  of  the  committee,  it  will  be  known  that 
there  was  thoroughness  in  the  work.  The  report  not  only 
gives  the  awards  made,  but  why  they  were  made;  thus 
making  it  instructive  and  useful.  Work  like  this  is  more 
profitably  done  by  a  County  than  a  State  Society,  and  the 
example  of  the  Burlington  Society  is  commended  to 
others  that  have  not  already  adopted  this  feature. 

A  Carriage  Makers’  Magazine.— A  friend  in 
Kansas  City  writes  to  know  if  there  is  a  journal  devoted 
to  carriage  painting.  We  do  not  know  of  one  that  solely 
occupies  itself  with  the  painting  of  carriages  only,  but 
“The  Hub”  of  this  City  (323  Pearl  st.)  with  all  branches 
of  carriage  making,  has  very  full  departments  on  carriage 
painting,  varnishing  and  finishing  generally.  This  affords 
us  an  opportunity  of  saying,  what  we  have  long  thought, 
of  all  the  Journals  devoted  to  a  specialty,  there  is  none 
that  comes  to  this  office  that  seems  to  be  more  complete 
in  its  way,  or  more  beautiful  in  its  dress  than  “The  Hub”. 

Setting  Hens.  —  “Nav.,”  Haddonfield,  N.  J., 
writes :  I  think  I  have  found  a  new  way  of  breaking  set¬ 
ting  hens.  When  I  find  one  on  her  nest  at  night,  1  re¬ 
move  her  gently  to  a  small  out-house,  with  no  window 
in  it,  but  leave  a  small  crack  at  the  door  for  light  and 
air.  There  I  keep  her  without  food  or  drink  until  the 
next  afternoon,  when  I  let  her  out  to  drink,  and  for 
food.  If  she  goes  on  her  nest  again,  I  subject  her  to  the 
same  treatment.  This  kind  of  discipline  will  almost  in¬ 
variably  break  her  if  repeated  three  times,  and  very  of¬ 
ten  twice  will  be  sufficient. 

The  International  Dairy  Fair.— The  second 
exhibition  of  the  “  International  Dairy  Fair  Association” 
will  be  held  in  the  capacious  hall  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  York  City,  beginning  on  Monday,  Dec.  8,  and 
will  continue  for  two  weeks.  The  Machinery  Hall— a  part 
of  the  building  not  occupied  at  the  last  Dairy  Fair — will 
be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  the 
testing  of  implements,  the  raising  of  cream,  etc.,  etc. 
The  Premium  List  indicates  a  great  advance  in  the  num¬ 
ber  and  amount  of  the  prizes  offered,  and  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  distribution  through  the  different  classes. 
The  experience  at  the  last  Fair  will  no  doubt  lead  to  *he 
avoidance  of  some  mistakes  which  were  perhaps  in¬ 
separable  from  an  entirely  new  enterprise. 

Not  for  Notes.— Mr.  Buckmaster  gives  some  of  his 
experience  with  the  farmers  of  Scotland  in  the  “  North 
British  Agriculturist.”  The  other  day  a  farmer  was  giv¬ 
ing  him  the  results  of  his  observations,  and  Mr.  B.  took 
ont  his  note-book  to  write  them  down,  when  the  farmer 
at  once  remarked,  “  I’m  no  speakin’  for’t  to  be  a  note  o’.” 
—Mr.  B.  replied,  “  Why,  that  is  the  very  thing  for  which 
most  people  do  speak.” — The  Scotchman  quietly  an* 
swered,  “Well,  I  d'ur.na,  bit  gin  ye  pit  by  yer  book  I’ll 
tell  yer  ony  thing  ye  want  to  ken.” — No  doubt  the 
farmer  remembered  Burns’  “  A  duel's  amang  ye  takin’ 
notes,  And,  faith,  he’ll  prent  it,”  and  was  afraid  of  get¬ 
ting  into  “  prent.” 

Bicycles  and  Bicycling.— Those  who  saw  the 
“Mechanic’s  Magazine,”  (England)  of  well  nigh  half  a 
century  ago,  can  remember  the  remarkable  machines 
for  locomoting— the  velocipedes,  there  figured.  In  won¬ 
derful  contrast  with  those  cumbrous  three  and  four- 
wheeled  affaire,  are  those  figured  in  its  successor,  the 
“English  Mechanic,”  of  the  present  day.  The  machines 
are  no  longer  “  velocipedes,”  but  Bicycles ,  and  their 
structure  is  discussed  with  the  minutest  detail.  Some 
20  years  ago  or  so,  the  Bicycle  was  introduced  into  this 
country;  there  was  a  “Bicycle  fever,”  many,  especially 
professional  men,  had  the  fever,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Bicycle  would  supersede  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  loco¬ 
motion,  first  introduced  by  Adam.  All  at  once  the  fever 
subsided,  and  not  a  Bicycle  was  to  be  seen,  except  per¬ 
haps  in  country  towns,  where  the  news  that  they  were  no 
longer  “in  fashion”  had  not  reached.  But  whatever 
the  fashions,  a  thing  that  really  has  elements  of  useful¬ 
ness  does  not  die  out  altogether.  The  Bicycle,  which  all 
this  while  retained  more  or  less  of  its  popularity  in  Eng¬ 
land,  has,  within  a  few  years,  again  come  to  the  front  in 
this  country,  as  shown  by  the  numerous  designs  we  see 
offered  for  sale,  and  by  the  appearance  of  a  literature  of 
the  subject.  Among  other  publications,  one  has  come  to 
ns  called  the  “  American  Bicycle,”  by  Charles  E.  Pratt, 
and  is  issued  by  the  “  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,”  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Unlike  many  such  publications,  this  is  not  a  mere 
catalogue,  but  a  very  interesting  treatise.  After  giving 
the  history  of  velocipedes,  and  the  growth  of  the  Bicycle 
from  them,  it  has  full  descriptions  of  the  different 


styles  of  the  Bicycle,  and  an  account  of  all  its  parts  in  de¬ 
tail,  discussing  in  full  the  “  Mechanics  of  the  Machine.” 
Beginners  are  taught  how  to  ride,  and  also  where  to  ride, 
as  nnmerous  routes  are  marked  out,  and  their  peculiari¬ 
ties  explained.  Rules  for  the  formation  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  clubs  are  given,  and  also  for  the  conduct  of  meets 
and  races.  A  full  list  of  the  Literature  of  the  Bicycle, 
and  a  copious  index,  make  this  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  little  hand-books  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet. 

Holiday  Presents.— The  stores  and  show  win¬ 
dows  begin  to  put  on  their  holiday  dress,  and  anxious 
thousands  are  waiting  for  the  day  when  they  shall  “  go 
to  town.”  What  shall  we  get  for  this  one  and  that  one  ? 
is  the  hard  question  to  settle.  For  a  neighbor,  or  rela¬ 
tive,  there  is  nothing  more  acceptable  than  to  say,  or 
send  word,  that  you  have  ordered  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  sent  to  his  address  for  one  year.  As  each  number 
arrives  it  will  be  to  him  a  reminder  of  your  kindness. 

Tlie  Coming  Census  of  1880.— The  law  re¬ 
quires  that  the  Tenth  Census  shall  be  taken  during  the 
month  of  June,  1S80.  This  will  divide  the  crops  of  the 
year,  so  that  some  will  be  those  of  1879,  while  others 
which  come  early  in  the  season  will  be  of  the  census 
year.  The  cotton  crop  reported  will  be  that  of  1879 ;  the 
wool  clip  will  be  of  1880.  “  In  view  of  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  great  importance  of  accurate  sta¬ 
tistical  information  relative  to  agriculture,  it  is  deemed 
to  be  highly  desirable  that  farmers  should  prepare  them¬ 
selves  in  advance  to  give  the  information  with  prompt¬ 
ness  and  accuracy.”  For  such  products  as  butter,  milk, 
cheese,  etc.,  where  there  is  no  harvest,  the  yield  of  the 
twelve  months,  June  1, 1879,  to  May  31,  18S0,  is  taken. 
There  is  sometimes  a  foolish  prejudice  against  the  census 
taker,  and  it  often  happens  that  his  questions  are  evaded. 
Sensible  people  know  that  the  census  taker  is  for  the 
time  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  is  acting 
under  a  Law  of  Congress,  and  will  prepare  to  give  their 
answers  quickly  and  accurately.  Opposition  can  only 
come  from  the  ignorant,  and  these  should  know  that  there 
is  a  penalty  for  resistance  to  the  Laws  of  their  Country. 

Rubber  Boots  are  of  so  much  importance  to  all 
who  have  to  work  out  in  the  wet,  that  they  should  be 
found  in  every  farmer’s  home.  But  they  should  be  worn 
only  when  it  is  wet.  Leather  is  best  in  dry  weather. 

About  Ailantus  Woodj-We  are  asked  if  it 
is  durable,  and  will  it  sustain  strains  ?  Experiments  have 
shown  that  it  will  sustain  a  third  more  weight  than  elm, 
and  almost  double  that  required  to  break  the  European 
oak.  The  wood  is  r.ot  only  strong,  but  durable,  and 
the  tree  is  a  rapid  grower  on  poor  soil,  and  in  exposed 
situations.  The  wood  is  of  value  for  furniture  and  cabinet 
work,  as  it  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  not  given  to  warp¬ 
ing,  and  shrinking,  when  once  thoroughly  “seasoned.” 

American  Horses  In  Europe.— The  business 
of  exporting  horses,  so  successfully  begun  in  this  country, 
fortunately  meets  with  favor  in  England.  The  following 
remarks  from  the  “  English  Live  Stock  Journal,”  may  be 
both  interesting  and  instructive,  as  pointing  out  a  needed 
improvement  in  our  stock  of  horses, and  one  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  enjoined  by  the  American  Agricultwist.  Our 
horses  are  too  light  for  much  of  the  English  heavy  work. 
In  England,  tools,  and  vehicles  are  heavy,  and  clumsy, 
and  require  heavy  animals  to  move  them.  English  riders, 
too,  are  in  general  more  corpulent  than  Americans,  and 
a  saddle  horse  needed  for  that  country,  must  have  stout 
limbs,  strong  back,  and  shoulders;  points  which  have  been 
neglected  in  the  breeding  of  our  trotting  or  road  horses. 
Our  road  horses  are  unexcelled.  Our  English  coutem. 
porary  has  the  following  to  say  on  this  question :  “  Ot 
late  a  considerable  trade  has  been  done  in  importing  horses 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  North  Metro¬ 
politan  Tram-ways  [this  is  the  name  given  in  England 
to  all  horse  railroads]  imported  more  than  a  thousand. 
They  were  full  of  quality,  with  fair,  and  in  some  specimens 
fine  action.  There  were  pairs  well  worth  $750  to  a  dealer, 
but  they  have  not  weight  enough  for  tram-work,  and  are 
being  superseded  by  the  French  horse  of  the  class  so 
largely  used  for  the  last  five  years  by  the  London  Omni, 
bus  Company.  Unless  the  recent  fall  in  prices  stops  the 
trade,  the  United  States  will  send  us  a  great  many  high, 
class  horses— of  the  sort  Yorkshire  used  to  breed.  In  the 
States  they  have  plenty  of  mares  of  the  right  stamp  for 
hunters,  hacks,  and  harness ;  they  have  thoroughbred 
sires  to  keep  upqnality;  they  have  boundless  pastures 
of  good  grass  and  maize  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  no  idea  of  the  proper  make,  shape,  and 
action  of  a  riding  horse,  or  of  breaking  for  saddle,  Ari 
their  horse  talent  has  been  directed  to  producing  fast 
trotting  harness  horses,  these  they  understand  perfectly. 
But  they  are  the  quickest  people  in  the  world  to  learn  a 
new  trade  if  it  pays.  They  will  learn  to  pick  out  mares 
and  sires  with  riding  shoulders  and  strongbacks,  thighs, 
and  hocks.  Their  horses  have  size,  quality,  good  temper, 
and  sound  constitutions  to  start  with.  With  these  advan. 


tages  the  Americans  will  soon  fill  up  the  blank  in  horso 
stock  created  by  the  competition  of  beef  and  mutton  in 
Yorkshire  and  in  Ireland.” 

North  Carolina  for  Immigrants.  — If  we 

were  to  publish  all  the  articles  sent  us,  showing  the 
reasons  why  each  writer’s  locality  is  the  best  in  the 
country  for  one  looking  for  a  new  home,  we  might  fill 
the  paper.  In  former  years  we  gave  a  few  such  articles, 
but  found  that  each  one  called  out  20  or  more  from  others 
near  by,  showing  that  while  Smith  County  may  be  toler¬ 
able,  Jones  County  was  a  perfect  paradise.  We  were 
obliged,  to  keep  at  peace  with  all,  to  refuse  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  all.  But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  North  Carolina, 
the  claims  of  a  whole  State  are  presented,  it  is  a  different 
matter.  We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  shown  the 
advanced  position  taken  by  North  Carolina  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  a  Commissioner, 
an  Experiment  Station,  etc.,  and  we  now  find  a  concert¬ 
ed  effort  made  to  bring  settlers  to  the  State.  A  circular 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Geo.  Allen,  of  Newburn,  N.  C., 
whose  enterprise  in  furnishing  his  customers  with  copies 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  we  have  formerly  com¬ 
mended.  Mr.  Allen  has  now  published  fourteen  good  rea¬ 
sons  why  immigrants  should  come  to  his  State.  These 
reasons  show  that  the  healthful  climate,  the  length  of 
the  growing  season,  the  cheapness  of  land,  the  easy 
access  to  Northern  and  other  markets,  make  North 
Carolina  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  those  who 
are  seeking  homes  in  Southern  localities.  Col.  L.  L. 
Polk,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  at  Raleigh, 
or  Mr.  George  Allen,  Newbnrn,  will  either  of  them  fur¬ 
nish  applicants  the  desired  information  about  the  State. 

Ice-Houses.— In  answer  to  the  numerous  letters  on 
ice-houses  and  ice  gathering,  we  have  prepared  an  arti¬ 
cle,  which  please  find  on  page  502  of  this  number. 

Celluloid  Again.— “What  is  Celluloid?”  is  a 
question  that  is  frequently  asked,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  as  so  many  articles  of  every-day  use  are  made  of 
it.  Celluloid  or  Artificial  Ivory  is  made  of  gun  cotton ; 
this  is  common  cotton  treated  with  nitric  acid,  which, 
while  it  does  not  alter  its  form,  completely  changes  its 
properties;  this  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  camphor  in 
alcohol.  The  gun  cotton  is  ground  to  a  pulp  and  the 
camphor  solution  added,  stirred,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  time,  when  by  heat  and  pressure  the  liquid  portions 
are  removed  and  the  crude  celluloid  obtained. 

December  Exhibition  List. 

Dairy  Fair. 

International  Dairy  Ass’n.New  York . Dec.  8-2# 

Poultry  Exhibitions!. 

MAINE. 

Oxford  Co.  Poultry  Ass'd . South  Paris..  .Dec.  16-18 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Mascoma  Poultry  Ass’n . Lebanon . D  c.  39. 

VERMONT. 

Champlain  Valley  Poultry  Ass’nBurlington...Dec.  30-Jan.  1 

Wide  Awake  Poultry  Club . St.  JohnsburyDec.  30-Jan.  1 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Ass’n.... Rutland . Jan.  6  9 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Brocton  Fanciers'  Club . Brocton . Dec.  23-26 

Cent  al  Mass.  Poultry  Ass’n . Worcester . ..Jan.  20f’3 

Middlesex  Poultry  Ass’n . Lowell . Dec.  29-JanA2 

Southern  Mass.  Poultry  ss’n...  .Fall  River . Jan.  13-17 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  Poultry  Ass’n., Providence . Feb.  4-11 

CONNECTICUT. 

Meriden  Poultry  Club . Meriden . Jan.  6-  8 

Southern  Conn.  Poultry  Ass’n. .  .Bridgeport . Dec.  15  1# 

NEW  YORK. 

Akron  Pet  Stock  Ass’n . Akron . Dec.  18-20 

Cortlan  I  Co.  As-’n . Cortland . Ja  .  20-23 

East  End  Poultry  ss'n . Sag  Harbor . D  c.  17-20 

Empire  State  Poultry  AssV . Syracuse . Ian  29-Feb.  5 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Fanciers’  Ass’n.  ...Albany . Jan,  20-27 

Now  Berlin  Union . Chena  go . Dec.  9-12 

NEW  JERSEY. 

New  Jersey  State  Society . Newark . Dec.  3-  9 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Central  Poultry  Ass’n . Pottsfteld . Jan.  6-10 

Germantown  Pet  Stock . Germantown . Dec.  23-26 

Huntington  Poultry  Ass’n . Huntington . Jan.  12-15 

Lancaster  Poultry  Ass’n . Lancaster . Ian.  2-  4 

Lehigh  Valley  Ass’n . Allentown.  ...Dec.  30-Jan.  3 

Luzern  ■  Pet  Stock  Ass’n . Wilkesbarre.  .Dec.  31-Jan.2 

Pottstown  Pigeon  Club . Pottstown . Dec.  23-26 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati  Pet  Stock  Ass’n.. . Cincinnati . Dec.  24-31 

INDIANA. 

Northern  Indiana  Poultry  Ass’n.Fort  Wayne . Jan.  27-30 

State  Poultry  Ass’n . Indianapolis . Jan.  8  16 

Terre  Haute  Pet  Stock  A  s'n _ Terre  Haute . .Dec.  29 

Wabash  Valley  Ass’n . Lafayette . Dec.  10-17 

ILLINOIS. 

Champaign  Pet.  Stock  Ass’n . Urbana . Dec.  4-  8 

Rock  River  Valiev  Ass’n . Sterling . Dec.  9-1* 

Western  Poultry  Club . Bloomington . Jan.  16-23 

IOWA. 

Central  Poultry  Ass’n . Marshalltown. .  .  .Dec.  16-18 

Council  Bluffs  District  Ass’n . Council  Bluffs. .  ...Ian.  20-23 

Southeastern  Iowa  Ass’n . Burlington . Dec.  2ih81 

WISCONSIN. 

Rock  Co.  Pet  Stock  Ass’n . Beloit . Dec.  22-25 

OREGON. 

St.ite  Po  ltry  Ass’n . Portland . Dec.  8-1* 

CANADA. 

Montreal  Pet  Stock  Ass’u . Montre  il _ _ Feb.  4  6 
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AMERICAN  AGKICULTURIST. 


A  Twin  Apple  grew  in  the  orchard  of  J.  D.  Jef¬ 
fers,  Princeton,  Ill.,  that  seemed  to  him  so  striking  that 
he  had  the  fruit  photographed.  We  have  seen  a  number 
of  such  apples,  but  an  inspection  of  a  copy  of  the  picture, 
kindly  sent  us,  showp  the  union  to  he  more  perfect  in 
•this  case  than  in  any  others  that  have  come  to  our  notice. 

,  American  Apples  are  being  shipped  to  England 
in  large  quantities,  when  we  have  also  a  short  crop  our- 
rSelvee.  A  barrel  of  Ribston  Pippins  recently  sold  at 
Covent  Garden  market  for  60  shillings  (about  $15),  at 
which  rate  they  no  doubt  paid  some  one  handsomely. 

Tlie  Ladies’  Garden  Club,  of  which  we  gave 
an  account  in  June  last,  by  the  husband  of  one  of  the 
members,  reports  progress.  The  same  outsider  writes; 
The  Garden  Club  of  our  Street,  of  which  I  wrote  to  you  a 
short  account  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  has  gone  on 
prosperously  through  the  season.They  have  held  meetings 
■every  Monday  afternoon  until  frost  came,  and  ever  since 
fortnightly  meetings  have  been  held,  and  the  gardens  and 
flower-borders  of  the  members  have  been  the  admiration 
<?f  visitors  and  passers-by.  They  take  a  fair  number  of 
horticultural  periodicals,  the  Amei'icanAgricult’urist  being 
•one,  study  catalogues  diligently,  and  buy  the  choicer 
books  on  floriculture,  the  contents  of  which  they  read, 
mark,  and  experimentally  digest.  As  far  as  an  outsider 
can  judge  the  Club  is  a  true  success.  That  the  interest  is 
not  likely  to  be  ephemeral,  I  infer  from  the  fact  that  the 
members  are  going  in  freely  for  hardy  perennials,  and 
especially  for  our  ornamental  native  plants.  In  some 
way— I  know  not  how — they  have  got  hold  of  the  catalogue 
<?f  my  young  friends  Woolson  &  Co.,  and  I  find  that  they 
really  appreciate  the  choice  things  which  they  offer.  These 
little  Clubs  are  really  just  the  thing  for  a  country  village. 

G.  A. 

Good  Pressed  Beef.— We  commend  to  our  many 
new  house-keeping  readers  the  following,  which  has  been 
partly  given  in  former  years.  Take  any  fresh  lean  beef— 
the  cheaper  pieces,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  above  the 
“soup  pieces,”  answers  very  well;  that  containing  ten¬ 
dons  or  plenty  of  gelatine  is  even  preferable,  and  some 
of  the  round  steak  or  any  other  lean  portion  may  be  used 
with  it.  Boil  closely  covered  until  so  tender  that  the 
meat  will  fall  from  the  bones.  (It  is  better  to  keep  a 
closely  fitting  pan  of  cold  water  over  the  cooking  kettle, 
.to  condense  and  cause  to  fall  back  the  rising  steam  con¬ 
taining  the  escaping  flavor.)  Use  only  so  much  water  as  is 
needed  to  prevent  burning.  Take  out  the  meat,  mix  and 
chop  it  fine.  Put  it  into  a  tin  pan  or  other  deep  dish.  Skim 
off  any  excess  of  grease  from  the  cooking  liquor,  and  add 
to,  it  a  tablespoonful  of  Cooper’s  or  other  good  gelatine 
for  each  3  or  4  lbs  of  meat.  When  dissolved  pour  it  into 
the  chopped  meat;  put  on  it  a  large  plate  or  tin  that  will 
fit  into  the  dish,  and  place  upon  this  12  to  20  lbs.  weight 
— flat-irons  will  answer.  When  cold  it  is  a  solid  mass, 
from  which  thick  or  thin  slices  may  be  cut,  that  are 
marbled  in  appearance,  and  are  very  excellent  for 
sandwiches,  or  for  a  tea  or  breakfast  dish,  and  it  will 
keep  several  days  even  in  warm  weather  if  set  in  a  cool 
place.  It  is  tender,  juicy,  digestible,  nourishing,  con¬ 
venient  and  economical  withal. 

Boiled  Corn  Beef  Is  Improved,  if  cooked  in 
plenty  of  water,  and  when  thoroughly  tender  left  until 
cold  in  the  cooking  water.  It  is  then  much  more  moist 
and  juicy  than  if  taken  out  hot  and  the  little  moisture 
in  it  dried  out  by  standing. 

The  American  Pomological  Society.— 

Some  features  attendant  upon  the  meeting  in  September 
last,  at  Rochester,  have  been  severely  criticised  in  some 
journals.  We  were  cognizant  of,  and  suffered  from  the 
matters  complained  of,  but  as  they  did  not  properly  be¬ 
long  to  the  Society  itself,  and  need  not,  and  should  not, 
occur  again,  we  preferred  to  say  nothing  about  them, 
though  they  were  sufficiently  annoying  to  justify  some 
grumbling.  The  Pomological  Society  met  at  Rochester, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Western  Horticultural  Society. 
The  meeting  being  held  at  the  same  time  that  the  N.  Y. 
Western  Agricultural  Society  held  its  Fair,  the  Western 
Horticultural  Society  arranged  that  the  fruit  exhibition 
of  the  Pomological  should  be  held  at  the  Fair  grounds, 
and  ample  provision  was  made  for  showing  the  speci¬ 
mens  brought  by  the  members  of  the  Pomological.  This 
was  a  grand  mistake— an  illustration  of  the  Spanish 
proverb,  “When  two  ride  a  horse,  one  must  ride  be¬ 
hind,”  and  that  one  in  this  case  was  the  Pomological. 
Probably  none  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  N.  Y. 
Western  Agricultural  Fair  not  immediately  interested, 
knew  that  the  fine  show  of  fruit  was  due  to  the  Pomo¬ 
logical  Society.  The  Pomological  Society’s  fruit  when 
it  entered  the  fair  grounds  completely  lost  its  identity. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst.  Those  members  of  the  Po¬ 
mological  Society  who  brought  fruit  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  had  not  only  to  pay  to  see  it,  but  those  who  had 
charge  of  it  had  to  pay  to  enter  and  look  after  their  own 
fruit.  Still  worse,  the  members  of  the  Committees  ap¬ 


pointed  by  the  Pomological  Society  to  report  upon  the 
fruit  exhibited  at  its  own  Exhibition,  had  to  pay  in  order 
to  enter  the  grounds  and  perforin  their  duties,  but  as 
some  Committees  had  to  inspect  the  fruit  several  times, 
the  tax  was  needlessly  onerous.  Of  course,  all  this,  as 
an  impartial  observer  could  see,  was  not  due  to  any 
meanness,  but  to  a  lack  of  proper  arrangement.  Some¬ 
body  neglected  the  details.  The  matter  was  so  very  an¬ 
noying  that  some  persons  were  much  disgusted,  and  we 
do  not  wonder  at  the  complaints  that  have  appeared.  It 
was  a  great  mistake  to  exhibit  the  fruit  at  the  fair 
grounds,  some  miles  from  the  meeting,  and  a  greater 
mistake  not  to  provide  for  the  free  entrance  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pomological.  All  such  troubles  may  be 
avoided  in  the  future  by  having  no  exhibition  of  fruit  by 
the  Pomological  Society,  save  of  new  varieties,  and  they 
can  be  shown  at  the  place  of  meeting.  A  general  exhi¬ 
bition  of  fruit  has  always  been  a  source  of  more  or  less 
trouble  at  the  meetings,  and  if  this  accumulation  of 
troubles  at  Rochester  will  put  an  end  to  all  general  exhi¬ 
bitions  by  the  Pomological  Society,  they  will  not  have 
occurred  in  vain.  All  other  matters  about  the  Rochester 
meeting  were  so  well  arranged  and  so  pleasant,  that  we 
hoped  this  private  grievance,  annoying  as  it  was,  would 
not  be  made  public.  But  people  will  grumble. 

Garden  and  Farm  Seeds.— According  to  the 
accounts  given  in  the  papers,  the  seed  crop  has  not  been 
so  poor  within  the  knowledge  of.  the  present  generation 
of  English  seed  growers  as  in  the  season  just  closed. 
English  journals  are  already  cautioning  their  readers 
against  the  tricks  likely  to  be  played  by  unscrupulous 
dealers  in  renovating  old  seeds  to  look  like  new.  The 
kinds  of  seeds  imported  by  our  seedsmen  are  at  present 
not  very  numerous.  Still  there  are  several  that  can  be 
raised  with  so  much  greater  certainty  in  Great  Britain 
than  here  that  these  are  always  important.  Among  those 
reported  by  the  London  Seed  Association  as  nearly  total 
failures  are:  Wrinkled  Peas,  Cau.iflowcr,  Carrots,  Leek, 
Lettuces,  Onions,  Mangles,  and  Scotch  Turnips.  We  are 
very  sure  that  none  of  our  leading  seedsmen  would 
knowingly  send  out  adulterated,  dyed,  or  otherwise  doc¬ 
tored  seeds,  but  they  need  to  exercise  more  than  usual 
care  with  the  few  they  import.  As  the  stock  of  such 
seeds  may  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  it  will 
be  well  for  those  who  have  to  purchase  to  order  early. 

French.  Vineyards  are  in  many  localities  in  a 
bad  way,  the  fruit  being  unripe  long  after  the  usual  time 
for  the  harvest.  What  is  still  worse,  the  wood  has  not 
ripened,  and  fears  are  entertained  for  next  year’s  crop. 

Patent  Farm  Gates.— As  a  supplement  to  what 
is  said  in  the  Humbug  column  about  patent  gates  and 
fences,  and  especially  about  patent  gates,  we  give  be¬ 
low  the  essential  parts  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  a  Michigan  paper,  the  “Kalamazoo  Telegraph.”  We 
did  not  see  the  “  Telegraph,”  but  find  its  article  quoted 
by  the  “Vermont  Record  and  Farmer,”  a  sterling  sheet, 
published  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.  The  article  says : 

“  The  suits  for  the  recovery  of  a  royalty  on  a  farm  gate 
extensively  used  in  Michigan  and  other  States  of  the 
Northwest,  have  been  settled  adversely  to  the  plaintiff, 
by  a  decision  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  at  De¬ 
troit,  this  week  Monday.  The  contrivance  in  question  is 
the  plain  gate,  without  hinges,  sliding  on  a  stationary 
cross-piece,  or  rolling  on  a  roller,  till  the  gate  is  removed 
half  across  the  gate-way,  and  then,  being  balanced, 
swinging  around  as  on  a  pivot.  This  form  of  making 
gates  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  community,  as  it  can  all 
be  made  in  a  few  hours,  and  can  be  handled  with  the 
greatest  convenience.  Suits  were  brought  against  a  large 
number  of  farmers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and 
several  thousand  dollars  were  collected  in  a  single  county 
before  the  defendants  could  bring  about  arrangements  to 
protect  themselves.  The  first  contest  was  with  a  claim 
under  the  so-called  Lee  patent,  in  which  the  parties  de¬ 
manding  a  royalty  were  defeated.  The  case  just  decided 
by  the  United  States  Court  at  Detroit  was  brought  under 
the  Teal  patent.  The  decision  in  favor  of  the  parties 
using  the  gate  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  device  was 
given  to  the  public  by  a  cut  in  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  and  quite  generally  used  two  years  before  the  patent 
was  applied  for.  Under  the  United  States  Patent  Laws, 
no  claim  would  be  worth  anything  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  and  by  contesting  it.  the  farmers  of  Michigan 
have  saved  themselves  from  being  bled  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars.” 

The  article  concludes  by  saying  that  the  matter  was 
taken  up  by  the  State  Grange,  from  the  funds  of  which 
the  expenses  of  the  suit  were  paid.  Good  for  the  Grange 1 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  engravings  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  have  done  good  service  in  checking 
fraudulent  patent  claims. 

Horses  in  Pasture.—  After  this  season  of  the 
year  horses  should  not  be  left  in  the  field  over  night,  and 
we  question  if  it  pays  to  have  them  running  in  the  fields 
at  all  after  November  in  most  northern  localities. 

A  Goat  Society  has  just  been  formed  in  England. 
Its  objects  are,  to  improve  the  breed  of  goats,  and  to  en 
courage  goat-keeping  generally.  Englishmen  are  noth¬ 
ing  if  not  statistical .  “  We  are  informed  that  the  number 
of  goats  exhibited  at  the  first  dairy  show  was  only  12, 


whereas  there  were  now  15  being  shown  ’’!  It. does  not 
say  so,  but  tliat  shows  the  remarkable  increase  of  three 
goats!  Statistics  should  be  precise  aud  definite  We 
are  left  in  doubt,  not  to  say  suspense  ;  what  is  the  period 
of  time  between  the  “  first  dairy  show”  and  “now” — 
was  it  an  increase  of  one  goat  in  three  years,  or  three 
goats  in  one  year  ?  But  at  a  dairy  show,  too — ah,  we  see, 
prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  butt-er  I  It  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  “  standard  of  excellence."  England  has 
been  sending  over  alt  sorts  of  commissions  to  look  into 
our  Agricultural  resources  ;  let  this  Society  send  over  one 
to  look  up  the  subject  of  goats.  They  would  find  not 
mere  societies,  but  in  the  rural  portions  of  Manhattan 
Island,  communities  interested  in  goats.  “A  standard  of 
excellence”  can  not  be  formed  without  seeing  these 
goats.  A  chief  point  must  be,  ability  to  live  solely  upon 
show-bills  and  posters.  Another  should  be,  that  when 
lunching  off  of  a  recently  hung-out  washing,  the  animal 
to  infallibly  select  trimmed  skirts  and  embroidery.  An¬ 
other  :  ability  to  upset  an  ash-barrel.  Another :  to  show 
fight  to  a  policeman,  and  never  get  caught.  But  we  will 
not  anticipate  the  labors  of  the  committee ;  when  they 
go-at  the  work  they  will  find  excellences  enough.  The 
late  Horace  Greeley  had  a  goat  on  his  farm  at  Chappaqua, 
which  he  said  “  barked  everything  but  the  crow-bar," 
but  that  was.  before  there  was  a  Society  to  improve  the 
breed.  This  Society,  for  a  wonder,  does  not  call  itself 
“  The  Royal  Agricultural  Association,”  but  with  com¬ 
mendable  modesty  it  is  merely  the  “British  Goat  Soci¬ 
ety.”  It  should  be  Royal,  as  it  could  then  bear  the  Roytfl 
arms;  putting  the  Goat  in  the  place  of  the  Lion— then 
wouldn’t  there  be  fun!  Capricorn  against  Unicorn l 
That  historical  “  fighting  for  the  crown,”  when  “the 
Lion  beat  the  Unicorn  all  about  the  town,”  would  here¬ 
after  stand  as  a  mere  skirmish. 

American  Grain  Elevators  in  Havre.— 

It  is  strange  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  important 
sea  port  of  Havre  (France)  has  none  of  the  grain  eleva¬ 
tors  in  operation  that  are  so  common,  and  we  may  say 
necessary,  in  American  ports  and  grain  centers,  but  we 
learn  that,  largely  through  the  enterprise  of  Americans  in 
France,  several  of  our  elevators  are  to  be  erected  in  Havre. 

Blanketed  Cattle.  — “J.  E.  S.”  These  cattle  are 
descended  from  Dutch  stock  imported  into  this  country 
a  long  time  ago.  Several  names  have  been  giving  to  these 
cattle  as  “Belted,”  “Sheeted,”  “Draped,”  etc.,  all  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  leading  characteristic,  namely:  a  broadband, 
or  belt,  of  white,  passing  around  the  middle  of  the  body 
while  all  the  rest  is  black.  They  are  excellent  milkers, 
and  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Orange  county, 
N.  Y.,  a  noted  dairy  locality:  and  when  seen  there  in 
herds,  are  marked  features  of  the  landscape,  which  even 
the  unobserving  traveller  could  not  fail  to  notice  and  ad¬ 
mire.  In  Holland  this  peculiarly  marked  breed  is  pre¬ 
served  with  great  care.  An  engraving  of  a  pair  of  these 
cattle  was  given  on  the  first  page  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  December,  1877. 

Starting  a  Nursery.— “A  Subscriber"  asks, 
among  other  questions,  if  there  is  any  book  that  tells  bow 
to  start  a  nursery.  He  sent  a  stamp  for  a  reply  by  mail, 
but  as  he  omitted  to  sign  his  name,  there  is  a  slight  ob¬ 
stacle  to  our  answering  in  that  manner.  Barry’s  “  Fruit 
Garden,”  gives  full  directions  for  all  nursery  operations, 
so  far  as  the  propagation  of  fruit-trees,  vines,  etc.,  are 
concerned.  Pears  may  be  grafted  upon  Thorn  for  a 
stock,  but  the  tree  in  not  long  lived. 

Dairymen  in  Clover.— No  other  class  of  pro¬ 
ducers  suffered  so  severely  from  low  prices  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  and  we  rejoice  with  them  in  the  fact 
that  no  other  class— not  even  the  rampant  speculator  of 
Wall  Street — has  enjoyed  so  great  a  “boom”  in  prices, 
as  the  producers' of  Butter  and  Cheese.  Last  mouth  we 
chronicled  a  very  great  advance  in  prices,  and  now  re¬ 
port  a  further  large  rise,  in  butter  especially,  as  witness  : 
Oct.  14,  prices  ranged  10  to  27  cts.  per  pound,  for  various 
grades ;  Nov.  14,  for  the  same  grades,  16  to  40  cents  per 
pound — an  average  rise  of  fifty  per  cent !  Good  for  the 
producers.  As  for  consumers,  they  are  not  compelled  to 
eat  more  than  they  can  pay  for. 

The  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society 

will  hold  its  21th  annual  meeting  at  the  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity,  at  Normal,  on  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  month.  T  J  Barrill  is  President,  and  O.  B.  Galusha, 
Morris,  Grundy  Co.,  is  Secretary.  The  “  program  ”  (as 
the  announcement  has  it)  provides  for  three  meetings 
each  day,  and  is  varied  and  interesting.  They  make  a 
strong  feature  of  the  “  Query  Box,”  into  which  persons 
can  drop  the  most  unanswerable  conundrums  without 
exposing  their  ignorance.  (We  are  curious  to  know  how 
many  queries  there  will  be  about  the  Pear  Blight.) 
There  is  a  most  commendable  feature  about  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  this  and  othern  Western  Societies:  they  are  well 
organized,  and  prepared  for  beforehand,  and  one  can  see 
by  the  announcement  what  entertainment  in  the  way  of 
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reports,  discussions,  addresses,  etc.,  he  may  expect.  Not 
‘only  this,  hut  some  “  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means” 
‘arranges  for  the  “ways”  in  much  reduced  fares  on  all 
the  railroads  leading  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  for  the 

means  ”  by  inducing  the  various  hotel  keepers  to  offer 
the  members  a  large  discount  from  the  usual  terms. 

That  Benver  Land  Co.  Swindle.— Since 
‘page  494  went  to  press,  we  have  received  the  particulars 
‘noted  in  Mr.  Raymond’s  telegram.  We  have  only  space 
to  add  that  the  said  “North  Denver  City”  land  was  40 


Iowa  Barb  Wire  Co.,  Limited,. 
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miles  north-east  of  Denver  City.  7  miles  from  the  nearest 
water  or  nearest  house,  the  ground  bare  of  vegetation, 
not  a  tree  in  sight,  no  preparations  to  make  it  habitable 
(—and  the  whole  affair  an  unmitigated  swindle,  as  we 
■pronounced  it  at  first  sight  of  the  advertisement. 

The  American  Institute  Fair.— The  4Sth 
Annual  Exhibition,  which  has  just  closed,  excelled  many 
of  those  of  former  years.  It  was  largely  attended  by  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  found  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  an  abundance  to  amuse  and  instruct. 
Among  the  most  attractive  things  was  a  fence-making 
machine,  which  turned  out  a  wire  and  wc  >n  slat  fence 
at  the  rate  of  a  rod  a  minute.  An  improved  wed  drilling 
machine  was  shown  at  work  boring  an  Artesian  well, 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  supply  of  water  for  the 
building.  But  we  can  not  go  into  particulars  of  a  show 
that  is  now  over,  and  will  come  again  and  again. 

Nuts  and  other  Seeds.— “  Subscriber,”  Erie,  Pa. 
Hickory  nuts  for  planting,  are  best  preserved  in  heaps, 
which  are  covered  with  sods,  or  straw,  upon  which  earth 
is  placed  to  the  depth  of  about  four  inches.  Chest¬ 
nuts  are  to  he  placed  in  a  box,  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
damp  sand,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  ;  this  should  be  done 
before  they  get  dry.  Apple  and  pear  seeds  are  also  mix¬ 
ed  with  sand,  in  a  similar  manner,  aud  kept  until  spring. 

Forests  and  Rainfall.— The  opinion  is  held 
by  some,  that  the  planting  of  forests  will  bring  about 
proper  rainfall  in  all  cases ;  such  an  opinion  is  wrong. 
The  conditions  which  decide  whether  a  land  is  to  be  one 
favored  with  abundant  rains,  or  be  an  arid  desert,  are  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  vegetation  to  control.  The  relation 
to  large  bodies  of  water,  mountains,  currents  of  air,  and 
other  meteorological  factors,  determine  this.  The  work 
of  the  forest  is  secondary,  but  nevertheless,  important 
in  ameliorating  extremes  of  temperature,  making  the 
winter  warmer,  and  the  summer  cooler,  holding  more  of 
the  rain  in  the  leaf  mould,  which  is  afterward  evaporated, 
and  returns  to  the  atmosphere,  thus  producing  clouds, 
and  bringing  about  refreshing  local  showers.  Forests  are 
of  the  greatest  importance,  but  they  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bless  all  lands  with  abundant  rains.  There  is 
but  little  hope  for  the  Sahara. 

Bonner’s  Sale  of  Horses.  —  Robert  Bonner 
sold  87  of  his  horses  on  Oct.  29th.  The  crowd  was  so 
great  that  hut  a  small  proportion  of  those  present  could 
get  even  a  glimpse  of  the  animals,  much  less  make  any¬ 
thing  like  an  inspection  of  them  The  highest  price  was 
paid  for  Keene  Jim,  a  6  year-old  gelding,  which  brought 
$4,000,  but  most  of  the  animals  it  is  said  sold  very  low- 
in  part  owing  to  the  great  crowd,  which  interfered  with 
the  sale.  The  total  sales  amounted  to  about  $33,000. 


Illustrated  Circulars  aud  Samples  sent  by  Mail  to  any  part  of  the  World. 

©s«r  Wire  is  put  up  spools  in  Sengtlis 
of  about  one  bumiired  rods,  Aveigli- 
ing  from  ICO  to  B  BO  lbs. 


One  pound  measures  15  feet  in  Eengtb  ; 
352  lbs.  measures  a  mile.  Our  staples 
rim  about  SO  to  the  pound.  Iron 
posts,  weight,  12  lbs.;  stretcher,  12  lbs. 

Having  just  put  un  (in  addition  to  our  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  factorv,)  exten¬ 
sive  works  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  industries 
of  this  country,  we  have  facilities  for  turning  out  more  Barb  Wire  than  any 
other  company  in  the  United  States.  We  manufacture  under  our  own  patents 
issued  June  19th,  1877,  and  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  protect  all  dealers  and 
consumers  of  our  Barb  Wire. 

Our  Wire  is  all  manufactured  from  fresh  ingots  of  Steel  made  direct  from 
the  ore  (we  use  no  scrap  or  old  rail  ends),  and  has  a  tensile  strength  of  2,000 
pounds  to  each  line  of  wire  ;  it  has  a  four-pointed  barb  which  passes  between 
the  two  wires,  and  then  is  wound  around  both,  but  not  so  tight  as  to  bind  the 
wires  solid  together,  and  destroy  the  contraction  and  expansion.  Our  four- 
pointed  barb  has  a  great  advantage  over  those  cut  from  solid  metal :  in  that 
style,  the  twisting  of  the  wire  hard  like  a  rope  injures  the  strength,  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  weight,  and  is  liable,  especially  in  cold  weather,  to  break  and  un¬ 
twist,  allowing  the  barbs  to  fallout;  of  course.no  two-pointed  wire  can  at  all 
compare  with  a  four-pointed,  particularly  the  kind  where  the  barb  is  twisted 
around  only  one  wire. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  our  Barb  Wire  Fencing,  to  counteract  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  our  severe  climate,  we  claim  to  have,  after  much  experimenting,  found 
out  the  beet  manner  of  twisting  wire  together.  When  our  wire  is  expanded  by 
heat  the  twist  simply  loosens,  and  when  contracted  by  cold  tightens,  all  without 
altering  the  relative  length  of  the  combined  wires.  When  we  remember  that  a 
length  of  100  feet  of  steel  wire,  in  a  cold  winter  day,  is  one  inch  shorter  than  in 
a  hot  summer  day,  we  can  readily  understand  how  it  is  that  so  many  single  wire, 
and  tight  twisted  double  wire,  fences,  break,  or  pull  the  posts  down  In  cold 
weather. 

The  savingin  land  surface  in  putting  up  the  Barb  Fence,  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  For  instance,  the  old-fashioned  zigzag  or  worm  fence  takes  from 
every  hundred  acres  an  area  of  five  acres,  and  this  strip  of  land  is  worse  than 
wasted,  as  it  becomes  a  jungle  of  noxious  weeds  and  harbor  for  all  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  vermin  that  prey  upon  the  crops.  Of  course  the  same  waste  of  land 
and  objections  apply  to  a  stone  fence,  and  much  more  to  a  live  or  hedge  fence, 
which  usually  occupies  a  strip  of  land  ten  to  fifteen  feet  wide,  exhausting  the 
soil  on  either  side  ;  this  mode  of  fencing  is  rapidly  declining  in  this  and  foreign 
countries. 

It  is  the  cheapest  fence  made ;  the  most  durable ;  is  not  affected  by  fire,  wind, 
or  flood;  does  not  cause  snow-drifts;  takes  fewer  fence  posts;  stock  can 
not  push  it  down  ;  it  protects  itself— acts  on  the  defensive  ;  it  takes  but  little 
room;  you  can  cultivate  close  to  it;  weeds  are  easily  kept  out  of  it;  requires 
but  little  labor  to  put  it  up  ;  you  can  draw  at  one  load  enough  to  fence  a  farm  ; 
and  can  fence  a  good-sized  farm  in  a  day ;  it  is  the  greatest  practical  invention 
of  the  age,  and  has  come  to  be  the  farm  and  railroad  fence  of  the  country. 

One  Thousand  Pounds  of  our  Wire  will  make  over 
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of  Fence  of  three  Tines.. 

A  Good  substanlial  Fence  for  Farms  or  Railroads 
can  be  put  up  for  less  than  50  cents  a  rod,  including 
posts. 

We  ask  the  readers  of  this  Paper  to  examine  the  cuts  of  the  different  Barb 
Wires,  as  illustrated  by  the  Editors  on  another  page,  and  judge  for  themselves 
which  is  the  best.  (Ours  is  No.  14.) 


California  Grapes. — The  grape  growers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  at  last  learned  what  varieties  of  gvapes  will 
transport  the  best,  and  to  pack  them  so  that  they  will  ar¬ 
rive  in  excellent  condition.  By  the  box  they  retail  for 
about  20  cents  per  lb.  Still,  when  one  can  get  thoroughly 
ripe  Catawbas,  from  Kenka  Lake  and  thereabouts  for  five 
cents  a  pound,  one  who  knows  grapes  has  little  tempta¬ 
tion  to  buy  any  others,  however  attractive  they  may  he 
to  the  eye.  There  is  no  grape,  native  or  exotic,  to  our 
notion  superior  to  a  thoroughly  ripened  Catawba,  except 
the  Iona,  in  the  same  condition,  but  that  is  becoming 
more  and  more  scarce. 

The  Poultry  Shows.— A  list  of  the  Exhibitions, 
devoted  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  the  interests  of  poultry,  is 
published  elsewhere.  Year  by  year  these  fine  shows  are 
increasing  in  numbers,  interest,  and  importance,  and, 
coming  as  they  do,  when  other  fairs  are  past,  and  the  time 
is  not  so  pressing,  they  should  be  well  attended  by  all 
lovers  of  fine  poultry,  beautiful  birds,  and  the  smaller 
domesticated  animals  known  as  “  Pet  Stock.” 

Lumber  from  Straw.— A  recent  inventor  claims 
to  be  able  to  make  hard-wood  lumber  from  common  wheat 
straw.  The  straw  is  first  made  into  a  pulp  and  then  into 
ordinary  paste-board.  As  many  of  these  sheets  are 
taken  as  required  to  make  the  thickness  of  lumber  de¬ 
sired,  and  then  are  passed  through  a  chemical  solution, 
the  composition  of  which  is  not  stated,  and  afterwards 
the  sheets  are  passed  through  rollers  and  the  hard  lum¬ 
ber,  impervious  to  water,  comes  out  ready  for  use. 


The  Regular  Paid  Circulation  of  the 

WEEKLY  WORLD 

Is  Double  the  Circulation  of  any  Weekly  Newspaper  published  in  New  York*, 
as  the  following  table  abundantly  proves. 


NEW  YORK . 30,247 

NEW  JERSEY .  3,157 

OHIO .  6,425 

PENNSYLVANIA . .  7,573 

VIRGINIA .  3,473 

ILLINOIS .  5,367 

WEST  VIRGINIA .  2,653 

DELAWARE .  281 

MARYLAND .  1.183 

WISCONSIN .  2,306 

MINNESOTA .  2,077 

IOWA .  2,409 


CALIFORNIA. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

LOUISIANA. 

TEXAS . 

TENNESSEE... 


636 

3,656 

2,441 

3,834 

3,154 


OREGON .  373 

WASHINGTON  TER....  286 

MONTANA .  82 

WYOMING .  61 

IDAHO .  39 

ARIZONA . 45 

UTAH .  75 

NEVADA  .  46 

NORTH  CAROLINA .  4,705 

GEORGIA .  2,856 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  .  1,315 

ALABAMA .  4,799 

FLORIDA .  707 

ARKANSAS .  2,698 


COLORADO. 
DAKOTA. 


338 

90 


INDIANA .  4,387 

KANSAS .  2,174r 

KENTUCKY .  3,921 

MISSOURI .  4.368 

NEBRASKA .  767 

NEW  MEXICO .  72. 

MICHIGAN .  2,657 

INDIAN  TERRITORY  86 

MAINE .  1,229 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE..  1.242 

VERMONT... .  1,756 

MASSACHUSETTS .  2,411 

RHODE  ISLAND .  356 

CONNECTICUT .  2,224 

CANADA .  314 

MISCELLANEOUS .  360 


-  127,721 


Total,  nmmnmammt 

It  has  the  Largest  Circulation  anions  Farmers  of  any  Weekly  Newspaper. 
IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE  IN  THE  WEEKLY  WORLD-TRY  IT ! 

Address  THE  WORLD,  New  York.. 
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Istlie  most  reliable  food  in  the  world ;  it  produces  bone, 
muscle,  brain,  teeth,  &c.,  and  in  every  way  preserves  and 
develops  the  growing  child.  


PELT  CARPETINGS  20  to  45  cts.  per  yard.  PELT 
CEILING  for  rooms  in  place  of  Plaster.  FELT 
ROOFING  and  SIDING.  For  circular  and  Sample 
address  C.  J.  FAY  Camden,  N.  Jersey 


Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  nud  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Po.tal  for  Circulars. 
CORNISH  Si  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  WIs. 


LILLY’S  PATENT 

BETTER-WORKER 

Received  the  First  Premium 
from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  last  September, 
and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only 
self-feeding  and  reliable  Machine 
in  the  market.  Send  for  circular. 

giving  the  names  of  the  Ladies  and 
entlemen  who  acted  as  Judges 
at  the  late  State  Fair. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 
316  Race  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SOLD  AT  GOLD  PRICES  ! 

The  Original  Improved 
UNION  CHURN. 
Introduced  14  years  ago,  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard  churn  of  the 
country.  Easily  operated  and  easily 
cleaned,  making  beautiful  butter  by 
the  extra  working  of  the  dasher  on 
the  butter  while  churning.  Our  Union 
.  Churn  has  been  awarded  the  first  prize 
===  over  all  competitors  at  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  State  Fairs.  Every  Churn  war¬ 
ranted.  Address  TIFFIN  UNION 
CHURN  CO.,  Tiffin,  Oldo. 


&o  .  ;-o 


To  Manufacturers  of 
anil  Dealers  in  f  apis. 

We  invite  your  attention  to  the  new 
Single  Lever  Wagon  Brake  Lock, 
which  is  far  superior  to  anv  lock  now 
made.  It  is  simple,  neat,  strong,  dura¬ 
ble  and  cheaper  than  any  other  lock  in 
the  market.  Manufacturers  of  Wagons 
furnish  “  The  Boss  ”  on  Wagons  when 
ordered  by  dealers.  Send  for  Sample. 
Try  it  and  satisfy  yourself. 

For  price  and  terms  address 
The  Wisconsin  Single  Lever 
Lock  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


'With  New  Improved  and  Carefully  Selected 

[MAGIC  LANTERN  SLIDES, 

L.  J.  M  ARCY,  1340  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
For  convenience  and  efficiency ,  for  private  or  lor 
public  use,  they  stand 


UNRIVALLED. 

Circulars  free.  Catalogues,  1 0  cents. 
Sciopticon  Manual, 6th  Ed., 75  cents. 
Splendid  Outfits  at  Bottom  Prices. 


FRIENDS!  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Oliio. 

EC  ft  WA"DTl  PRODUCE  COHMIS- 
I  OS  Ui  VV  Ali-Uj  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(ESTABLISHED  1845.) 

Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value,  giving  full  instructions 
for  shipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  A' . 

lief.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


Ready  about  December  1st. 

THE  WONDERFUL 

CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY  NUMBER 

OF  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

The  largest  and  most  beautiful  is¬ 
sue  of  any  magazine  for  girls  and 
boys  ever  published,  containing  more 
than  One  hundred  pages  and  ninety- 
five  pictures. 

The  continued  success  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  countries,  as  well  as  the  high  compli¬ 
ment  paid  to  its  conductors  by  the  recently-accepted 
offer  of  a  Paris  publisher  of  a  French  edition  (the 
first  number  of  which  will  be  issued  in  Paris  in  time 
for  the  Holidays),  has  authorized  a  permanent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  magazine  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  regular  editions.  The  publishers  have 
prepared  a  Christmas  number  for  1879,  which  will 
surpass  in  variety  and  richness  of  contents,  and 
beauty  of  illustration,  the  previous  efforts  of  any 
publisher  of  children’s  literature,  and  will  empha¬ 
size  the  fact,  already  well-known,  that  St.  Nicho¬ 
las  is  in  every  respect  the  leading  child-magazine 
of  the  world.  This  number  will  contain 

TWELVE  SHORT  STORIES 
by  J.  T.  Trowbridge, 

Washington  Gladden, 

J.  W.  De  Forest, 

John  Esten  Cooke, 

Maurice  Thompson, 

Sarah  Winter  Kellogg, 

and  others;  also  the  first  chapters  of  a 

SERIAL  STORY  BY  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT, 

written  in  the  author’s  best  vein,  and  the  second 
installment  of  a 

CAPITAL  SERIAL  FOR  THE  BOYS, 

by  William  O,  Stoddard,  to  run  some  months. 
(A  long  story,  also  for  boys,  by  Noah  Brooks, 
author  of  “The  Boy  Emigrants,”  will  begin  soon.) 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 

contributes  a  long  poem,  while  Lucy  Larcom, 
Mary  Mates  Dodge  and  Palmer  Cox  are  also 
represented  in  verse.  There  is 

A  CHRISTMAS  PLAY  FOR  FESTIVALS, 

by  Edward  Eggleston,  who  has  written  several 
taking  stage-pieces  for  young  people;  an  illustrated 
art-paper  ou  Thorvaldsen,  and  an  account,  with 
twelve  pictures,  of  the  life  and  doings  of  New  York 
Telegraph  Boys. 

Gustave  Dore,  Knaus,  Mary  Hallock  Foote, 
Kelly,  Dielman,  Bensell,  Sheppard,  Eytinge, 
Jessie  Curtis  and  Addle  Ledyard  are  among 
the  artists  whose  labor  has  helped  to  make  beauti¬ 
ful  this  number  of 

“THE  WORLD’S  CHILD-MAGAZINE.” 

For  sale  by  book  and  news-dealers.  Price  $3.00 
a  year;  25  cents  a  number. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New  York. 

The  publishers  would  call  attention  to  the 

Games  by  tbc  Editor  of  St.  Nicholas, 

which  they  have  recently  issued  in  new  and  elegant 
styles  for  the  coming  Holidays.  It  is  thought  that 
the  “  Protean  Cards  ”  and  the  “Stratford  Game” 
will  be  among  the  most  popular  gifts  of  the  season. 
They  are  now  ready  and  for  sale  everywhere. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New  York. 

REAL  GOOD  WHITE  SHIRTS 

For  50  Cents. 

White,  French  yoke,  linen  shield-shaped 
bosoms,  all  ready  to  wash  and  wear,  $6.00 
per  doz.,  $3  per  K  doz.,  by  express.  One  or 
more  samples  by  mail,  post-paid,  tor  00  cts. 

each.  NEWARK  SHIRT  CO., 

Send  for  circular.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Warranted  the 
best  Leather 
Dressing  made. 
For  all  leather 
needing  a  n  y 
dressing.— Agents :  A.  Chadwick,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  L.  A. 
Martz,  Evansville.  Ind. 

I®"  Ask  reliable  dealers  for  it.  or  address  my  Agents  or 

A.  D.  STRONG,  Manufacturer, 

Ashiabidn,  Ohio. 


H.C.L.D 


FIRST  EDITION,  103,000 


The  December  Scribner  is  now  ready,  and  so 
rapidly  are  orders  increasing  that  it  is  thought  the 
first  edition  will  not  supply  the  demand.  One 
cause  of  the  recent  increase  in  circulation,  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  were 

100,000  November  Numbers  Sold  in 
Two  Weeks. 

is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  growing  interest  in  the 
two  serials,  Henry  James,  Jr.’s  “  Confi¬ 
dence,”  which  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
character  studies,  and  George  W.  Cable’s 

NOVEL  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  LIFE, 

“  The  Graudifisimeiii.”  This  latter,  begun 
in  November,  will  be  the  leading  serial  story  Of  the 
year.  Mr.  Cable’s  “  Old  Creole  Days  ”  has  attract¬ 
ed  wide  attention,  and  this,  his  first  novel,  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  among  the  strongest  and  most  important 
works  of  fiction  that  have  yet  appeared  in  Ameri¬ 
can  literature.  The  special  attractions  of  the  De¬ 
cember  number  include 

TWENTY  POEMS  BY  AMERICAN  WOMEN, 

all  written  for  this  magazine,  and  including  verse 
by  many  of  our  most  prominent  women  writers. 
Among  the  other  literary  features  are  an  account 
of  “  Two  Visits  to  Victor  Hugo,”  by 
H.  H.  Boyesen,  with  a  large  portrait  engraved  by 
Cole ;  the  continuation  of  Stedman’s  critical  esti¬ 
mate  of  Bayard  Taylor’s  poetry,  an  illustrated  de¬ 
scription  of  the  John  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  an  interesting  paper  by  Burroughs  ou 
4*  Nature  and  the  JPoets.” 

THE  NEW  CAPITOL  AT  ALBANY 

is  critically  described  in  an  article  of  eighteen 
pages,  with  the  aid  of  twenty-three  drawings,  giv¬ 
ing,  it  is  thought,  the  first  completely  illustrated 
description  of  this  building,  which  the  author  calls 
“  the  most  monumental  and  most  honorable  work 
of  public  architecture  which  this  country  has  to 
show  for  itself.” 

COFFEE  CULTURE  IN  BRAZIL 

describes  from  personal  observation  an  industry  of 
world-wide  interest ;  and  the  second  of  E.  P.  Roe’s 
papers,  “  Success  with  Small  Fruits,” 
tells  about  “  Strawberries  for  home  and  market.” 
Both  these  are  profusely  illustrated,  the  latter  with 
drawings  by  Gibson,  Kappes,  and  Riordan. 

‘‘THE  REIGN  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT,” 

By  Eugene  Schuyler,  will  begin  in  the  February 
number.  The  illustrations  for  the  first  of  this 
splendid  series  of  Historical  Papers  are  now 
almost  completed,  and  include  reproductions  of 
famous  Russian  paintings,  cut  on  the  wood  by 
American  engravers  who  are  pronounced  by  the 
London  /Saturday  Review  “  the  best  in  the  world.” 

All  that  enterprise  and  skill  can  do  will  be  done 
to  maintain  the  position  of  Scribner  as  the  leading 
popular  periodical  of  America. 

Sold,  and  subscriptions  received,  by  booksellers 
and  news-dealers,  at$4.0U  a  year,  35  cents  a  number. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New  York. 

The  demand  is  so  constant  for  fine  proofs  of  the 
choicest  illustrations  which  have  appeared  in 
Scribner’s  Monthly  and  St.  Nicholas,  that  the 
publishers  have  prepared  at  great  expense 

A  PORTFOLIO  OF  PROOF  IMPRESSIONS 

of  the  best  engravings  from  the  pages  of  their  mag¬ 
azines.  The  edition  is  limited  to  one  thousand 
copies,  and  orders  may  be  sent  in  to  dealers  or  to 
the  publishers  at  once,  to  be  filled  on  the  issue  of 
the  Portfolio,  about  Dee.  1st.  Price  $10.00. 

See  December  Scribner  for  extended  notices. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New  York. 
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HOSE  wishing  to  sell,  purchase,  or  exchange  property 
with  the  view  of  emigration,  are  invited  to  address 

A.  F.  COQUILLAKD,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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CARDS  with  Name— Snowflake,  Royal, Diamond, 
Roseate,  Marble,  &c..  10  cts. :  in  case,  12  cts. 

NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


20 

50 


New  Styles  Chromo  Cards,  10c.,  or  25  New  Styles 
Mixed,  10c.,  post-paid. 

_ J.  B.  BUSTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

CHROMO,  SNOWFLAKE,  AND  LACE  CARDS, 
with  name,  10c.  40  ail  chromos,  10c. 

Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 


52 

62 


PERFUMED  CARDS,  Gold,  Motto,  Snow¬ 
flake,  Lace,  Lily,  &e.,  with  name  10  cts. 

POSTMASTER.  Higganum,  Ct. 

Gold,  Crystal,  Lace,  Perfumed,  and  Chromo  Cards, 
name  in  Gold  and  Jet,  10c. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY, 
•  Importer  of  Anaatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 
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BUTTER  COLOR 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

PERFECTED  ■  . _ 

Gives  Butter  the  gilt-edge  color  the  year  rou  lid.  The  largest  Butter  Buyers  recommend  its  use.  Thousands 
of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Ash  your  druggist  or  merchant  for  it ;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  is,  what  it 
costs,  who  uses  it,  where  to  get  it.  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO..  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Hay  Glitters  &  Com  Shelters. 

Two  invuluable  articles,  superior  to  any  in  the  market,  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  circular 
and  prices.  A.  B.  COHU,  1*J7  Water  Street,  New  York. 

BOWK  Eft’S 


AMMONfiATJED 

FOOD  FOR  FLOWERS. 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  or  New  York. 


T>  Pur  e 

TREM 


M'lUM 


BONE 


WM  Farmers  Want. 

Tiiey  want  Pure  Ground  Bone  ! 
Wliy— because  it  contains  those 
elements  taken  from  the  soil  in 
the  grain  and  carried  away,  thus 
impoverishing  the  land.  Pure 
Premium  Bone,  made  of  dry, 
hard,  unsteamed  bones,  supplies 
just  tins  waste,  as  every  farmer 
can  learn  by  practical  experience 
at  a  trifling  cost.  Send  for  a  full 
explanation  of  how  it  works. 
Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co., 
Salem,  Ohio. 


THE  CHAMPION 

REAPERS  &  MOWERS. 

AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS 

everywhere,  by  the  best  expert  Authority,  after  the  most 
thorough  tests  as  to  its  capacity  and  execution. 

Manufactured  by  Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly, 
The  Champion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder, 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O.;  and  The  Toronto 
Reaper  &  Mower  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 


AM!  CRANO  PARIS  WORLDS  KIR  PRIZES  AND 
All  THE  U.S.  STATt  TAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  11878. 

SS’w 


-WAWWlfOFUWHWUjC 
P.K.DfDCRICK.A  CO.  ALBANY.  NX 


THE  MISSING  LI\K 

INGALLS’ 

Patent  Link, 
Clevis,  etc. 

Will  mend  and  make 
your  chains  without 
tools.  Inquire  of  your 
hardware  stores,  or 
send  to 

INGALLS- MFG  CO., 
Providence,  R.  I. 


SAWING  THE  LOG. 


Labor  Saving  BIDING  SAW  MACHINE  is  fully 
demonstrated  bv  the  number  in  use  and  the  present 
demand  for  them.  It  saws  Logs  of  any  size.  One 
man  can  saw  more  logs  or  cord  wood  in  one  day 
and  easier  than  two  men  can  the  old  way.  It  will 
saw  a  two  foot  log  in  three  mi  nutes.  Every  Farm- 
er  needs  one.  Township  agents  wanted.  Send  lor 

Illustrated  Circular  and  Terms, _ 

Address  W.  w.  BovffWicK  *  CO.. 

£78  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SUPPLIED. 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
aud  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  includiug  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  (and  boxing;,  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power. .  .$215.00 
4r  Vi  ”  tfc  ...  124:5.00 

6K  “  “  ...  31 5.00 

£#*Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 

Sprinefleld,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM 

GRIST 

MILLS 


Pomps,  Address 


AND  CORN  SHELLERS. 

Over  35,000  Now  in  Use. 

Every  Machine  is  guaranteed  to  give  satis¬ 
faction,  or  no  pay.  Price  of  Mills,  $12; 
Shelters,  $5.  Every  farmer  should  have 
them.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars  and 
terms  to  agents.  Address 

LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHALLENGE  FEED  MILLS. 

Grinds  three  times  as  fast  as  any  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,000  iu  use. 
They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  60  bushels 
per  hour.  All  successfullron  Feed  Mills 
INFRINGING  ODR  PATENTS.  Beware: 
Buy  none  but  the  best.  Remember  the 
Courts  have  sustained  our  Patents.  Also 
the  best  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shellers.  Horse 
Power  Wood  Saws,  Fanning  Mills,  and 
CHALLENGE  MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators.  &c, 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Ph 

pH 

PH 


PATCH 

For  mending  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Lead, 
or  Iron,  without  acid  or  soldering  iron. 
Any  lady  or  child  can  mend  with  it. 
Will  send  one  sample  Plate  by  mail 
(with  directions  i  that  will  cut  192  b  -in . 
square  patches,  on  receipt  of  25c. ;  8  for 
$1 ;  100  for  $10.  (Postage  stamps  rec’d  as 
cash.)  AGENTS  WANTED.  Can  carry 
one  day’s  stock  in  your  pocket.  Sales 
will  yield  $3  to  $15  per  day.  Our  64-page 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Chromos, 
Jewelry,  Novelties,  Stationery,  &c., 
Free.  Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
10S  South  8tli  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Meu- 
tion  this  paper. 


f 

> 
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T3ARNES’  PATENT  FOOT 
■D  POWER  MACHINERY. 

Circular  Saws.  Scroll  Saws,  Lathes, 
Formers,  Mortisers,  Tenoners,  &c. 
For  actual  workshop  business. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS  for  Mechan¬ 
ics  and  Amateurs. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL  IF  DESIRED. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Price  List.  Mention  this  paper. 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  B  ARNES, 
Rockford,  Ill. 

lontpiery’s  Improved  Maway  Fan, 

333  First  Premiums.  15  Silver  Medals. 
Gold  Medal  at  Md.  Institute  in  1878, 

and  15  First  Premiums  at  other  Fairs. 

No  good  Farmer  can 
afford  to  he  without  one 
of  these  Fans !  This 
universally  known  Fan 
.has  been  viciorious  in 
every  contest,  and  has 
the  approval  of  tliou- 
I  sands  of  Farmers  all 
lover  this  country.  It  is 
Jibe  best  and  cheapest 
Fan  made  for  the  farmer 
and  planter.  It  is  the 
only  Fan  that  will  ef¬ 
fectually  take  out  of 
wheat  the  great  Virginia 
trouble  “Partridge  Pea.” 

_  Prices  reduced.  Send 

for  circulars  and  price  lists  to  the  manufacturers. 

DORSEY,  MOORE.  &  CO., 

68  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Standard  Goods,  Gen  1  Asts. 
for  Cornell  Shellers,  Big  Giant  Corn  and  Cob 
Mills,  Studebaker  Wagons,  &c.  * 

BAND  INSTRUMENT  CATALOGUE, 

Our  new  catalogue  of  Band 

Instruments, Music, Suits,  VI 
Caps,  Belts, Pouches, Pom-  , 
pons,  Drum  Majors’  Staffs  J 
and  Hats,  Epaulets,  Cap-*' 

Lamps,  Stands,  and  Out¬ 
fits  contains  85  pages  of 
informationior  musicians. 

Mailed  free*  Address 

_ LYON  &  HEALY,  162 State  St.,  Chicago,  TIL _ 

OA  SKEINS  ZEPHYR  WORSTEDS,  ASSORTED  Colors. 

£l\j  post-paid,  25c.  20  Skeins,  1  color,  13c.  180  Skeins,  » 
shades,  $1.  960  Skeius,  48  Shades,  $5.  Best  Quality  and 
choicest  colors.  F,  W.  GARDINER,  Lynn,  Mass. 


H ALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL. 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Phila.,  1876— Paris,  1878, 

35  Years  ill  Use. 

GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes— 1  Man  to  45  Horse  Power, 

Adopted  bathe  lending  R.  R.  Co.’s  and 
by  the  U.  S.  Govt,  at  Forts  and 
Gat  risons. 

S3, 300,000  woi-lli  now  in  Use, 
Send  for  Catalogue  “  A.” 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 

Batavia,  Ill. 


We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable,  self  regu- 
latiug,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  We  refer  to  the  Official  Centen¬ 
nial  Report.  Also  O.  E.  Winger’s  Im¬ 
proved  $20.00  Feed  Grinder,  which  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  Pumping  Wind  Mills— a  novel  and 
perfect  Mill  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain 
for  stock  and  house  use,  aud  Wingers 
_  Gravity  Churns.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO.,  Freeport,  Ill., 
E  B.  WINGER,  General  Manager.  li.  S.  A. 


THE  CHAMPION 

Is  the  Best  Wind-Power  in  the  Market. 

Is  perfectly  self-regulating,  runs  no  faster  in  a 
gale  than  in  a  light  wind,  is  very  powerful,  aud 
never  blows  away  while  the  tower  stands. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Iron  Screw 
Wind  Mill,  and  the  Celebrated  Star  Wood 
Pumps,  with  porcelain  lined  iron  cylinders, 
wood  eave-trough,  tubing,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

POWELL  &  DOUGLAS, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

Myers’  Improved  Wind  Mill 

The  Mill  has  a  solid  wheel  built  ex¬ 
pressly  to  stand  any  storm,  and 
when  in  motion  moves  as  regular  as 
a  steam  engine.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  on  the  derrick  in  or  out  of 
Pronounced  by  the  best  mechanics  to 

. _ superior  to  all  other  Mills.  No 

farmer,  stock-raiser,  or  dairyman  should  be 
Without  one  for  pumping  water  for  stock, 
grinding  feed  of  all  kinds,  churning,  and 
many  other  purposes.  Send  for  a  full  descriptive  circular. 
SILVER  &  DEMING  Manuf’g  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

PJBMWKKMia 

and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges ,  Schools,  Churches , 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  74-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

McALLISTER,  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

RT  'n°"r  HOMES 

THE  MODEL  MAGAZINE 

AND  A  MAGNIFICENT  PRIZE! 

Reinhart’s  Great  Picture, 

CONSOLATION* 

Reproduced  in  oil  colors,  the  size  of 
the  original,  20x28  inches,  with  such 
accurate  fidelity,  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  distinguish  the  copies  from  the 
original,  and  sold  in  art  galleries 
forTen  Dollars  each.  The  publisher 
of  Dcmorest's  Monthly  Magazine,  at 
a  heavy  cost,  has  secured  the  copy¬ 
right  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
a  810  copy  of  this  celebrated  pic- 
I  ture  to  each  subscriber.  Yearly 
I  subscription,  83.  Send  your  ad- 
I  dress  on  a  postal  card  for  circular 
•s.  Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  17  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

COOKING  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK 

AND 

HOUSEKEEPERS’  GUIDE 
To  Cookery  and  Kitchen  Management. 

By  .Miss  JULIET  CORSON, 

Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Cooking  School. 
This  work  will  he  “a  Household  Treasure,-’  explaining 
the  system  of  Economical  Cookery  taught  in  the  New  York 
Cooking  School.  PRICE,  POST  PAID,  $1.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

BACK  VOLUMES  OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-eighth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office.  $2.00;  sent  post-paid,  $2.30. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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The  Ready  Family  Soap  Maier:  LEWIS’ 

PERFUMED  LYE 

98  Per  Cent.  Pure! 

STRONGEST  AND  BEST  LYE  SJADE,  This  LYE  is  a  FINE  POWDER,  and 
packed  in  cans  with  an  ordinary  slip-lid  like  our  Baking  Powder,  so  that  any  portion  of 
contents  of  can  may  be  used  without  spoiling  balance.  13  pounds  of  Perfumed  Hard 
p  made  in  twenty  minutes  without  boiling,  —and  your  wash  will  be  sweet  and  clean  to  the 
senses,  without  that  nasty  smell  produced  when  using  ready-made  Soap  or  Soap  made 
'from  other  Lye.  One  teas jioonful  will  soften  fire  gallons  of  hard  water. 
LEWIS’  LYE  is  38  per  cent,  stronger  than  any  other  Lye  or  so-called  Rock  or  Ball  Potashes. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

GEORGE  T.  LEWIS  &  MENZIES  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


APPLETONS’  JOURNAL: 

A  Magazine  of  Genera!  Literature. 


Appletons’  Journal  is  devoted  to  literature  of  a  sterling  and  general  character.  Fiction 
occupies  a  place,  and  Descriptive  Papers  appear ;  but  large  place  is  given  to  articles  bearing 
upon  Literary  and  Art  Topics,  to  discussions  of  Social  and  Political  Progress,  to  papers  ad¬ 
dressed  distinctly  to  the  intellectual  tastes  of  the  public,  or  upon  subjects  in  which  the  public 
welfare  or  public  culture  is  concerned. 

It  is  the  growing  habit  of  the  leading  minds  in  all  countries  to  contribute  their  best  intel¬ 
lectual  work  to  the  magazines  and  reviews ;  and,  in  order  that  Appletons’  Journal  may 
adequately  reflect  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  time  thus  expressed,  it  admits  to  its  pages  a 
selection  of  the  more  noteworthy  critical,  speculative,  and  progressive  papers  that  come  from 
the  pens  of  these  writers. 

25  cents  per  number ;  $3.00  per  annum,  in  advance,  postage  included.  A  club  of  five  will 
be  sent  one  year  for  $12.00. 

The  volumes  begin  January  and  July  of  each  year.  Subscriptions  received  for  any  length 
of  time. 

D.  APPLETON  &  Co.,  Publishers,  549  &  551  Broadway,  New  York. 


SMYTH’S 

Pillow  Slam  Supporter, 

A  new  and  useful  article  for 
holding  Pillow  Shams  In  Place, 
hoth  when  the  Bed  is  made  or 
while  being  made  up.  Will  fit  any 
Bed,  and  can  be  put  up  in  one 
minute  by  any  one. 

A  beautiful  Black  Walnut  sam¬ 
ple  with  Brass  Supports  sent  free 
by  mail  to  any  address  for  thirty 
cents.  Postage  Stamps  received. 
A  liberal  discount  to  dealers. 

Address 

SMYTH  M'F’G  CO., 
Pittston,  Pa. 


8th 


Ao  Elegai 

graph  All 


_ graph  Album, 

select  quotations, 
taken.  Agents  wanted. 


JUST  READY. 

CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  5,000  Choice 
Books  at  30  to  50  per  cent  below  Publishers' 
prices.  Great  bargains.  Send  postal  for  the 
best  catalogue  of  good  books  ever  issued,  free. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT,  301  Washington 
St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston,  Mass. 


Auto- 
,  also  47 

.  .  stamps 

Franklin  Bros.,  West  Haven,  Ct. 


The  Cheapest  Book  in  the  World! 

THE  BEST  HOLIDAY  GIFT. 

AMERICAN  DIAMOND 
DICTIONARY, 

Contains  30,000  'Words,  674  double-column 
Pages,  Illustrated  with  350  Engrav¬ 
ings,  and  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth  and  Gilt. 

Price,  30  cts.,  or  Two  for  50  cts. 

This  is  the  same  hook  that  other  parties  are  offering  as  a 
seven  dollar  book.  It  is  not  a  seven  dollar  hook,  but  at  the 
price  we  offer  it,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  books  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  library  of  language  in  itself.  It  contains  hundreds  of 
new  words,  such  as  are  dally  used  in  speech  and  writing,  a 
full  explanation  of  all  the  abbreviations  used  in  writing  and 
printing.  An  alphabetical  list  of  foreign  words  used  aB 
proverbs  and  mottoes  in  English  speech  and  writing,  with 
the  English  translations,  and  pictures  innumerable  make 
meanings  plain,  even  to  children.  Sent  by  mail,  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  One  and  three-cent  stamps  taken. 
SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS.  Address 

WILDES  &  €0.,  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Any  Sunday-school  can  now  afford  to  supply  Its 
teachers  with  The  Sunday  School  Times,  a  sixteen-page 
weekly  paper.  Here  are  the  new  rates.  From  1  to  4 
copies,  $2.00  each.  From  5  to  9  copies,  to  one  address, 
$1.50  each.  From  10  to  19  copies,  to  one  address,  $1.25 
each.  Twenty  copies  or  more  to  one  address,  $1.00 
each.  No  charge  for  postage.  Proportionate  rates  for 
less  than  a  year.  Twenty  teachers  can  be  supplied  for 
three  months  for  $5.00.  While  the  papers  for  a  club 
must  be  sent  in  a  package  to  one  address,  the  publisher 
requires  that  each  club  subscription  be  accompanied 
with  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons 
who  are  to  use  the  paper.  The  Sunday  School  Times 
will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  every  week  for 
three  months  for  25  cents.  Specimen  free.  Send  also 
for  a  free  specimen  of  The  Scholars’  Quarterly,  a 
44  page  scholars’  lesson  help,  containing  colored 
map,  etc.  The  Quarterly  will  be  enlarged  and  greatly 
improved  for  1880.  Address,  JOHN  D.  WATTLES, 
Publisher,  725  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

HOME-MADE  Ladies  can  make  their  own  Turkish 
llViUEi  ill  All  El  Rugs>  by  Rawing  in  EagS)  Yarn,  etc., 

TURKISH  int0  one  of  our  Stamped  Burlaps.  Easy 
m.  niiiKiijai  and  fascinating  work.  Large  sample  with 
RITfa^i  hook  and  full  directions  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
^  51  on  receipt  of  $1.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 

Large  inducements  to  Agents. 

„  TURKISH  RUG  PATTERN  CO., 

(Over  Bluxome’sj  339  Sixt h  Avenue,  Sew  York. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVElt  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  ol  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’  Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cora- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent,  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  338,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  For  the  handsomest  and 

CHEAPEST  BIBLES  Extra  Terms  and  La 


Fqbshef,  &  McMakin, 
Cincinnati,  O 


v  Extra  terms  and  Large 

CASH  PREMIUMS 


MPIOYMENT-USS^&PSSBSZ 

Also  SALARY  per  month.  All  EXPENSES 
advanced.  WAGES  promptly  paid.  SLOAN 
Co.  306  George  St.  Cincinnati.  O. 

f  T  ~\  1  T7^  O  111  Virginia  cheap.  Send 

I  |  I  I  :1|  Id,  stamp  for  circular  to  J.  H.  Bris- 
w  J  J  tor,  Agent,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


E 


DRY  GOODS 

BY  MAIL  OK  EXPRESS. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by 

JORDAN,  MARSH  <fc  CO., 

OF  BOSTON, 

The  Largest  and  Oldest  Dry  Goods  House  in  New  England. 
We  are  now  offering  our  immense  stock  at  retail,  at  prices  lower 
than  were  ever  quoted  at  wholesale  before  the  war.  These  on- 
paralleled  bargains  have  crowded  ourimmeuse  stores  with 
customers  from  all  parts  of  New  England,  and  we  desire  every  one 
in  the  Middle,  Western  and  Southern  States  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  the  Greatest  Bargains  ever  offered  in  America. 
Send  at  once  for  our  New  Catalogue,  complete  in  every  detail  of 
description  and  price. 

JORDAN,  MARSH  d?  CO., 

Boston*  Mass.*  U.  S.  A* 

BRIGHT,  ATTRACTIVE,  CHEERFUL. 
Mrs.  Julia  McNair  Wright’s  New  Book, 

THE  COMPLETE  HOME. 

Full  of  practical  information. 

The  young  house-keeper’s  guide. 

The  experienced  house-keeper’s  friend. 

House-keeping,  Cooking,  Dress,  Accidents,  Sickness.  Chil¬ 
dren,  Company,  Marriage,  Religion,  Morals,  Money, 
Family  Government,  and  a  multitude  of  oilier  topics  fully 
treated.  Tells  how  to  make  the  home  BEAUTI¬ 
FUL,  and  HAPPY. 

“A  book  of  more  practical  utility  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
found  outside  of  inspiration.”— Christian  Advocate. 

AJ  HP  nil'll  in  every  city  home  pxr  rich  and  poor, 
it  ritiin'in  in  all  country  homes  "  *  young  and  old. 
Fine  Paper,  Clear  Type,  Beautiful  Binding,  Splendid  Illus¬ 
trations.  Nearly  COO  pages.  Low  price.  Sells  rapidly. 
ifl'VTW  11'UVHTH  Liberal  Commissions. 
.1  u  L  A  1  u  IT  Ail  1  Lilia  Descriptions  and  terms  free. 
.1.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Make  the  Children  Happy! 

m  THE  NURSERY.  I M 

NOW  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  this  BEST  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  MAGAZINE  for  the  young.  Its  success  has 
been  continuous  and  unexampled. 

REMEMBER,  that  by  subscribing  now  for  the  year 
1880,  EXTRA  NUMBERS  may  be  obtained. 

Send  10  cents  at  once  for  a  Sample 
Number  and  PREMIUM  LIST. 

EXAMINE  IT! 
SUBSCRIBE  FOR  IT  ! 

Address 

JOHN  L.  SHOREY,  Publisher, 

36  Broomfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


One  Three  Cent  Stamp 

will  secure  17  PAGES  of  choice  new  Music, 
11  PAGES  of  Musical  News,  and  Amusement 
Gossip,  a  full- page  Lithograph  of  some  musical 
celebrity.  Send  to 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Arthurs  Home  Magazine. 

Taking  literary  rank  with  the  best  periodicals  of  the  day, 
it  claims  to  be,  in  its  peculiar  characteristics  and  varied  De¬ 
partments,  more  thoroughly  identified  with  the  people  than 
any  other  magazine  of  its  class. 

ATTRACTIVE  FEATURES. 

It  is  a  live  Magazine,  always  keeping  up  with  the  times. 
Its  serial  and  shorter  stories  are  from  the  pens  of  some  of 
tire  best  writers  in  the  country 
Its  literature  is  pure  and  elevating,  and  it  never  contains 
a  line  or  word  offensive  to  good  taste 
Its  Illustrations  of  Fashions  are  practical,  and  give  help 
and  not  bewilderment  and  disgust,  to  those  who  wish  to 
know  the  new  and  prevailing  styles. 

WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAYS. 

The  best  monthly  magazine  published  in  America.— News, 
Clinton,  Mich. 

Arthur’s  Home  Magazine  is  one  of  the  best  that  reaches 
this  office.— Free  Press,  Kipon,  O. 

Bright  and  sparkling  as  ever,  and  filled  with  everything  to 
make  it  a  welcome  guest  .—Independent,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

There  are  always  daintily-illustrated  articles,  and  the  most 
sensible  fashion  plates  to  be  found.—  Weekly  Aurora,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

REDUCED  RATES  FOR  1880. 

1  Copy,  one  year,  ------  $2.0(1 

2  Copies,  “  .......  3.50 

3  “  “  5.00 

4  “  “  -  .....  6.00 

8  “  and  one  to  elub-getter,  -  -  12,00 

Butterick’s  Patterns  in  every  number. 

SPECIMEN  NUMBER,  10  CENTS. 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SON, 

237  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

-d  Scrap  Pictures,  10c.,  100  Transfer  Pictures, 10c., 

I  I  II  I  12  Floral  Embossed  Cards,  10c. ,  10  Perforated 
AVv/  Mottoes,  10c. ;  4  Chromo  Mottoes,  10c.;  4  Fine 
6x8  Chromos,  10c. ;  1  Floral  Surprise.  10c.  All  for  50c. !  Post¬ 
paid.  Stamps  taken.  J.  W.  FKIZZELL,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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A  SPLENDID 
GOLD  -  MOUNTED  REVOLVER 


READ  THIS! 

,  C.  W.  Turner  &  Ross  -.—Dear  Sirs,— 
I  r -write  you  concerning  the  Czar  Revolver 
l  ordered  of  you.  It  is  all  and  more  than 
you  claim  for  it ;  I  have  tried  almost  all 
&tnrfs,  but  the  Czar  is  far  superior  to  them 
\all  in  every  respect.  I  am  more  than  sat¬ 
isfied.  S.  E.  Sears,  Sabina ,  0. 


a  ■  2'2C'*§ 
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Over  4,000  tes- 
'tiaaoninls  ree’d. 

READ  THIS. 

|G.  W.  Turner  &  Ross: 

Gents , —  The  Czar  is  here 
all  right;  many  thanks.  I 
have  tried  it  thoroughly ,  and 
\if  it  can  be  beat ,  1  would 
'like  to  know  by  whom  and 
by  what.  I  have  tried  many  pat¬ 
terns  and  it  is  equal  to  the  very 
best.  Respectfully  yours, 

A.  E.  MAY,  Ravenna,  Md. 


The  Osar  Revolver  is  exactly 
represented  by  this  picture,  which  is 
just.  about  one  half  tne  length  of  the 
i  Revolver  itself.  It  is  the  pnost  beautiful 
and  accurate  weapon,  and  is  claimed 
to  be  the  biggest  bargain  ever  produced 
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in  this  country.  Caution.— Severn!  unprincipled  scalawags  have 
copied  our  former  advertisement,  and  ofier  a  cast-iron  imitation  of, 
the  Czar  (with  a  fire-gilt  -cylinder)  for  a  less  price.  Beware  of  i 
them ;  the  unheard-of  sale  of  the  Czar  tempted  the  cupid¬ 
ity  of  the  dishonorable  imitators.  Price®.— In  treble  nickel- 
silver  plate,  gold  mounted,  hand  engraved,  rubber  stock,  4-inch 
barrel,  $S.I?&5  in  ivory  stock,  $8.?o  j  in  pearl  stock,  $4.60. 
Sent  by  express  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  or  by  registered 
mail  prepaid  for  ‘25  cts.  extra.  For  $1  extra  we  will  ‘furnish 
an  extra  8“lnch  Target  Barrel,  elegantly  rifled  ;  the  barrels  can 
be  instantly  changed,  and  the  Czar  with  8-inch  barrel  will  shoot 
well  at  100  yards.  For  extra  we  furnish  the  extra  8-inch 
barrel  and  an  adjustable  Rifle  Stock,  which  it  is  claimed  makes 
the  Czar  the  equal  in  every  respect  of  any  $15  Pocket  Rifle,  The 
Czar  loads  and  ejects  cartridges  without  removing  cylinder.  Uses 
regular  metallic  cartridges,  which  are  sold  every  where  ;  cylinder 
revolves  when  hammer  is  raised.  When  cash  comes  with  order  we 
give/ree  a  box  of  extra  fine,  long-range  target  cartridges.  Address 

C.  W.  TURNER  &  ROSS.  16  and  17  Dock  Square, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 


aThe  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
i  in  the  world  for 
jjruoney.  War- 
in  ted  genuine 
__  j  twist, with  flank, 
licit  Box  Wads,  Box  Caps  and  Wad 
Punch.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rina 
for  $12,  warranted  or  no  sale.  Send  lor  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to  jn 

James  Bonn  A  Sun,  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 

_  130  &  138  Wood  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Established,  1818. 


Lowest  prices  ever  known  in 

BREECH-LOADERS, 
RIFLES  and  Revolvers. 

Our  $15  Shot  Gun 

at  greatly  reduced  price 
Send  stamp  for  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  “A.” 

P  POWELL  &  SON,  238  Main  St.  Cincinnati.  O. 


GUNS 


TO  KEEP 


SWEET 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 

FEKMENTA- 


TET  S3  33 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Sejjd  30c.  for  a  sample  sufficient  for  40  gallons.  Per 
pound  Si. 50  ;  lower  in  larger  quantities. 

W.  ZINSSER  &  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


Imperial  Egg  Food. 


(Trade  Mark.) 
Patented  February  25, 1875 


Will  make 
ilia  Hens, 

purchaser  paying  freight,  $2.01).  25  ib.kege,  by  freight  Durchaser 
paying  freight,  $5.85.  Special  arrangements  with  tTeMt  SSdX 
press  companies  enable  us  to  obtain  very  low  rates  for  distant 
orders.  Sold  by  Agricultural  Stores.  Feed  Stores.  Grocers  Seeds- 
men,  and  Druggists.  CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
*1®  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Wholesale  Agents :  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  and  J.  C.  Long,  Jr., 

&  Co.,  New  York. — Benson.  Maule  &  Co  Philadelnhia _ H  B 

Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.-O.  c.  Swainfsan ^^ranciBco.CaL 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LI  A  UTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

BUCHAN’S  CARBOLEG 

Medicinal  Soap. 

The  Healing,  Purifying,  and  Disinfecting  properties  of  Car¬ 
bolic  Acid  are  among  the  most  wonderful  facts  disclosed  by 
modern  science.  The  best,  safest,  and  most  convenient  meth¬ 
od  of  using  tliis  wonderful  Curative  is  in  the  form  of  Soaps. 

This  Soap  is  highly  prized  by  physicians  and  nurses  for  the 
sick-room.  It  purifies  and  disinfects  all  unpleasant  and  dau- 
gerous  odors,  prevents  the  spread  of  contagion,  and  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  curing  sores,  eruptions,  and  all  cutaneous  diseases. 

Buchan’s  Carbolic  Medicinal  Soap  is  for  sale 
at  all  Druggists. 

Wholesale  Depot, 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  Bt„  New  York. 


View  of  a  heel  calk  from  a  Steel  Center,  Self-Sharpening 
Shoe,  after  being  worn  all  winter. 

PATENT  STEEL  CENTER,  SELF-SHARPEN¬ 
ING  HORSE  AND  MILE  SHOES. 

A  sample  set  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  except  in  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 
Prices  by  keg  on  application. 

THE  ADVANTAGE 

of  the  Steel  Center  Self-Sharpening  Shoe  is  that  the  calks 
are  always  sharp.  A  thin  plate  of  steel  is  rolled  inside 
of  the  soft  iron  bar  from  which  the  shoe  is  made.  The  soft 
iron  in  the  calk  partially  wears  away,  leaving  the  sharp 
steel  center,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  Address 
SHOENBERGEE  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Agents  for  the 
United  States  except  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

■  in  >  — ——  — w  m  ■ 

“THE  JOHN  D.  BILLINGS 

Patent  Steel  and  Iron  Horse-Shoe.” 

Made  complete ,  with  Level  Spring  Plat¬ 
form-Continuous  Calk.  The  best  for 
Horse  -  Kail  roads,  Farm,  and  Carriage 
Horses  in  the  world.  Cures  Tender  and 
Contracted  Feet,  Corns,  Interfering,  Quar- 
ter-crack  Lameness,  and  all  evils 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
mon  shoe.  Trial  Set,  wilh  Nails, 
$1.00.  To  measure,  place  foot  on 
paper,  and  draw  pencil  around. 
Shoes  put  on  cold.  No  heating  of 
foot.  Send  tor  free  Illustrated 
Pamphlet.  THE  JOHN  D.  BIL- 

_ _  LINGS  PATENT  HORSE-SHOE 

COMPANY,  161  and  183  Bank  Street,  New  York. 


The  Bryden  Concaved  Steel  Calk 
Horse  Shoe.  The  most  complete  shoe 
made,  with  welded  steel  toe  calk,  and 
iron  heel  calks,  hammered, not  rolled, 
and  equal  in  wear  to  hand-made  work. 
This  Shoe  is  easily  fitted,  hot  or  cold, 
has  a  perfectly  level  foot  bearing,  is 
light  and  durable,  with  a  low  crease 
to  protect  the  nails  from  working 
loose.  The  cheapest  and  best  Shoe 
for  Horse  Railroads,  Carriage  and 
Farm  Horses,  now  made.  Made  in 
sizes  1  to  5,  hind  and  forward.  Send 
for  circulars.  THE  BRYDEN  HORSE 
SHOE  CO.,  52  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

fTThellOtJSEHGLD  and  a 

Farmers’  cyclopedia 

Tlie  fastest  selling  book  of  the  age.  A  household 
necessity.  AGENTS  are  meeting  with  great 
success.  Secure  territory  at  once.  Address: 
Anchor  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HOUSEHOLD  and 


The  CENTENNIAL  IRON  CLAD 

INCUBATOR. 

vm/SPia’  ComP.act-  Durable,  Easily  Understood,  Elegantly 
FrfirnS  Lrjrquirei  attention  only  twice  daily,  and  will  hatch 
?“  *°  B  per  cent  of  the  eggs.  It  is  a  Perfectly  Self-regulat¬ 
ing  Machine  and  ts  endorsed  by  the  best  breeders  in 
America  Also  BROODERS  for  20,  r.0,  60,  and  300  Chickens 
The  most  complete  and  perfect  article  in  the  market.  Send 
3-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

A.  M.  HALSTEP,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY.  &■©■*■* 

lmvc  been  awarded  lo  Prof.  A.  Corbett,  No.  7  Warren  St., 
JN.  i lor  hie  new  process  lor  hatching  and  raising  poultry 
m  horse  manure.  Particulars  free. 


SAIjE8«.HALSTED’s  centennial  incuba- 

TOR,  all  iron ;  hatches  75  percent;  with  winter  brooder, 
an  in  good  order,  by  P,  DOEGE,  54  Jackson  St.,  N.  V.  City! 

Should  Subscribe  for  the 

POULTRY  MONTHLY 

FOR  1880. 

The  Leading  Poultry  Magazine 
of  the  Country. 

Only  One  Dollar  per  Year! 

The  Fanciers*  Weekly  is 
tne  only  live,  original  weekly 
paper  devoted  to  Poultry, 
Pigeons,  and  the  Kennel  l 
Twelve  pages!  Correct  illustra- 
tious— tinted  book  paper— hand¬ 
some  bright  cover,  &c. 

Both  papers  an  entire  year  for 

ONLY  SI. 60. 

Samples  of  both  papers  for 
only  15  cents. 

Address  FERRIS  PUBLISHING  CO..  Albany,  N  Y 


Every 

BREEDER 


OF 


POULTRY ! 


GAME  FOWL.  S5,8i5?,.§8£J& 

J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 


W 


it 


ew  England  STOCK  &  POULTRY  FARM. 
Plymouth  Rocks  &  White  African  Bantams. 

— Rathbun’s  Strain  P.  Rocks  acknowledged  the  best  layers 
m  the  world.  My42breedinghenshave  produced  during  the 
past  eight  months  8,500  eggs.  F owls  for  sale  very  reasonable. 
Wend  for  price  list,  G.  H.  Rathbun,  P.O.  Box  728, Hartford, Ct. 

HIGH  CLASS  POULTRY,  Grapevines,  and  Small 
I  ruits.  Finer  than  ever.  Lower  Express  Rates.  Send 
for  Circular. _ GEO.  S.  JOSSBLYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

F )  IVERSIDE  FARM.— Jerseys,  Berkshires,  and Cots- 
11  wolds  imported,  bred,  and  for  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Send  for  catalogue. 

C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

ED  FOX.  SKUNK,  MUSKRAT,  &c„  &c.- 
Highest  cash  prices  paid.  Send  for  full  circular. 

E.  C.  BOUGHTON,  5  Howard  St.,  N.  Y. 

PREMIUM  STOCK. 

A  few  extra  young  Jersey  Bulls  from  my  Centennial  prize 
Herd,  and  winner  of  the  Gold  Medal  3  times  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fait-.  Also  one  Imported  Guernsey  Bull.  A  few  Ayr¬ 
shire  Bulls  and  Heifers  from  mv  Centennial  Herd. 
Southdown  Ram  Lambs,  got  by  prize  Ram  of  the  Royal 
Show  in  England.  Ten  Scotch  Collie  Pups,  out  of  Im¬ 
ported  Dams  and  Sires,  mated  for  breeding  purposes. 
WILLIAM  CROZIER, 

Nor  111  port.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

BEFORE  PURCHASING  1)0  NOT  FAIL 

ain  our  present,  low  figures 
on  Thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Poultry.  Large  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application. 
BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO„ 
2‘23  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.  B— Positive  Bargains  in  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  Cattle, 
Chester  Whites,  Berkshires,  and  Jersey  Reds. 

“THoioUGHBiED  HORSES 

AT  FLEF.TWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 
Wishing  to  reduce  my  stock.  1  will  sell  at  reduced  prices. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS, 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

'THOROTJ^BREB^JERSEYSr 

25  thoroughbred  Jersey  heifers  and  cows,  all  entitled  to 
registry  in  the  Am.  J.  C.  Club  Register ;  3  months  to  8  years 
old.  Prices  range  from  $75  to  $500.  25  best  family,  grade 
Jersey  cows,  K,  15-16;  2  to  8  years  old;  bred  expressly  fpr 
their  butter  qualities.  Prices  range  from  $85  to  $200.  All  in 
calf  by  thoroughbred  Jersey  Bull.  All  animals  sold  by  me 
guaranteed  as  represented.  .  „ 

THOMAS  FITCH.  New  l.nniiou.  Conn. 

w6^HORDEXFRSHll?EnM^L"ci^«^, 

three  months  old ;  also  Ayrshire  Cows  and  Heifers,  for 
sale  low  by  J.  ANDREW  CASTERLINE,  Dover,  N.  J. 

THE  CELEBRATED  POQUONNOC  FARM'  BRONZE 
TUR KEYS— selected  stock— of  ten  years’  breeding. 
Also  NARRAGANSETT  TURKEY'S.  Address  W. 
CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

®  Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 
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Winter  Greeneries 

AT  HOME.  - 

By  REV.  E.  A.  JOHNSON,  D.D., 

Author  of  ‘-Half -Hour  Studies  of  Life,"  etc.,  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  many  who  have  admired  Us  plant  embowered  win¬ 
dows  and  vine-covered  walls  as  they  have  passed  the  mod¬ 
est  residence  of  the  author  of  this  little  treatise,  in  Alleghe¬ 
ny  City,  will  at  once  concede  his  pre-eminent  fitness  to  give 
instruction  in  the  care  ot  plants  in  the  house.  The  contents 
Of  the  volume  were  originally  embodied  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  a  number  of  his  young  friends,  and  they  proved  of  so 
great  service  to  them,  that  they  urged  their  publication. 
The  information  is  imparted  in  an  engaging  style,  and  is  of  a 
■Simple  and  practical  sort. 

The  United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburg,  Pa.) 


“■Winter  Greeneries  at  Home  "is  a  very  neat  little  work 
by  Rev.  l)r.  Johnson,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  devoted  to  Window 
Gardening,  and  largely  the  fruit  of  the  autiior’s  successful 
•experience  in  thus  beautifying  his  own  residence.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  flowers  in  an  ordinary  dwelling  requires  a  loving 
care,  and  perhaps  a  native  tact,  not  always  purchaseable 
with  the  best  and  most  practical  of  books,  but  such  volumes 
are  calculated  to  develop  these  qualities  where  they  have 
hitherto  been  latent,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  place  of  much 
tedious  experience,  and  obviate  the  dangers  of  many  trying 
failures  on  the  part  of  others.  Country  Gentleman,  (Albany. 

In  writing  this  volume,  Dr.  Johnson  has  told  the  secret  of 
beautifying  our  homes  in  winter  time.  If  one  were  to  enter 
his  study  he  would  find  there  an  illustration  of  success  in 
this  art.  The  knowledge  is  communicate  1  in  a  fine  and  fa¬ 
miliar  way  that  brings  teacher  and  pupil  into  sympathy  with 
each  other,  and  makes  the  study  a  delight. 

Congregationalist  and  Boston  Recorder. 

The  book  itself  is  a  little  beauty,  containing  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  letter  press,  with  quite  a  number  of  illustra¬ 
tive  engravings,  and  can  be  had  post-paid,  from  the  publish¬ 
ers  for  one  dollar,  and  for  those  who  want  to  get  all  the  prac¬ 
ticabilities  of  the  subject  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the 
leaBt  labor,  it  will  prove  a  treasure  indeed. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Pioneer  Press. 

People  who  are  desirous  of  beautifying  their  homos,  will 
find  the  little  book  on  Window  Gardening,  by  E.  A.  John¬ 
son,  specially  useful  and  suggestive.  It  tells  what  plants  to 
select,  how  to  plant  and  take  care  of  them,  and  how  to  ar¬ 
range  them  in  the  most  artistic  ways  for  effect.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  show  how  a  few  properly  arranged  plants  at  a  window 
may  be  made  to  adorn  a  room,  giving  it  a  delightful  summer 
aspect  through  the  winter  months. 

Commercial  Advertiser  (Bttffal  ..  ') 

It  is  a  complete  manual  of  Window  Gardening,  con»„.:.ing 
full  directions  for  the  propagation  and  care  of  house  plants. 
To  those  who  desire  the  luxury  of  winter-blooming  plants, 
this  book  will  be  of  the  first  importance.  Indiana  Farmer. 

"Winter  Greeneries  at  Home,1’  by  Edwin  A.  Johnson,  D.D., 
Is  a  little  book  on  Winter  Gardening,  designed  to  meet  the 
need  of  ordinary,  unprofessional  cultivators  of  flowers  and 
plants  for  the  house.  It  gives  about  all  the  information 
needed  for  successful  Window  Gardening. 

New  York  Evening  Post. 

It  contains,  in  a  small  compass,  a  great  deal  of  information 
respecting  the  treatment  of  in-door  plants  during  the  winter 
months,  based  on  the  experience  of  years. 

Evening  Transcript  (Boston.) 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS ! 

Crandall’s  Toys  and  Games. 

ASK  YOUR  NEAREST  TOY  DEALER  FOR  THEM. 


CRANDALL’S  SECTIONAL  ABC 
BLOCKS. 

m 


HAPPY  TIMES  FOR  LITTLE  SCHOLARS.  THEY 
LEARN  WHILE  THEY  PLAY. 

All  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet  can  be  made  with  this 
set  of  Sectional  Blocks.  The  ingenuity  of  the  young 
operator  is  developed,  and,  while  placing  together  the 
various  sections  of  these  attractive  blocks,  the  little  boy 
or  girl  almost  unconsciously  learns  the  Alphabet.  Many 
pleasing  structures  can  also  be  made  by  joining  the  pieces 
in  various  ways.  The  blocks  are  very  brilliantly  colored 
witli  fine  paint,  and  are  made  strong  and  durable.  A 
handsome  illustrated  chart  goes  with  each  box,  and  adds 
brilliancy  to  the  toy. 

Price,  75  cts.;  by  moil,  prepaid,  $1.00. 


CRANDALL’S  LIVELY  HORSEMAN. 


This  Mechanical  Toy  has  no  clock-work,  and  performs 
without  winding  up.  It  has  the  strength  and  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  Circus  Rider  going  through  the  wonderful 
feats  of  that  profession.  The  Horse  and  Rider  are  of 
wood,  finely  painted.  Can  be  taken  apart  and  packed  in 
the  box  on  which  it  performs.  A  child  can  draw  it 
around  without  any  danger  of  breaking  it. 


Price,  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 


This  is  a  most  comical  and  pleasing  Mechanical  Toy, 
beingj  a  good  specimen  of  Barnum’s  Tricky  Mule.  By 
the  simple  motion  of  drawing  around,  the  Mule  seems  to 
be  trying  to  throw  its  dusky  Rider,  who  assumes  various 
gro:esque  positions,  and  has  a  lively  time  to  keep  his 
seat. 

The  toy  is  strongly  made,  of  wood,  beautifully  paint¬ 
ed,  and  is  not  easily  broken  or  got  out  of  order ;  it  can 
be  taken  apart  and  packed  in  the  box  on  w  hich  it  per¬ 
forms. 

Price,  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 

crandall’sTreasure  box. 


This  is  one  of  Crandall’s  latest  and  best  inventions.  It 
is  not  a  single  toy,  but  a  dozen  in  one,  comprising  a 
Wagon,  Top,  Bedstead,  2  Chairs,  Wheelbarrow,  Mallet, 
Bench.  Table,  Puzzle.  Set  of  ABC  Blocks,  a  group  of 
nine  Domestic  Animals,  and  a  pretty.  Suburban  Village. 
A  most  delightful  combination  for  the  little  folks. 

Price,  $1.00.  Too  large  to  go  by  mail.  Eipressage 
to  be  paid  by  receiver. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Pi-ice. 


Crandall’s  Performing  Animals . $3.00 

Crandall’s  “Happy  Family ” . $2.00 

Crandall’s  “  Heavy  Artillery  ” . $3.00 

Crandall’s  Treasure  Box . $1.00 

Expressage  of  either  of  the  above  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 

Crandall’s  New  Acrobats . $  .50  $  .65 

Crandall's  Expression-Blocks . 50  .65 

Crandall’s  Bridge . 75  1.25 

Crandall’s  Sectional  ABC  Blocks  .75  1.00 

Crandall’s  Chinese  Blocks .  1.00  1.25 


Price. 


ing  Blocks.  .25 

Crandall’s  Donkey  and  Rider . 50 

Crandall’s  District  School . . .  1.00 

Crandall’s  Wide-Awake  Alphabet  1.00 

Crandall’s  Bo-Peep . 25 

Crandall’s  Toy  Horse . 25 

Crandall’s  Lively  Horseman . 50 

Crandall’s  Masquerade-Blocks  ...  .75 

Crandall’s  Improved  Gymnasts  .  .25 

Crandall’s  Two  Jolly  Blacks . 50 

Crandall’s  Building  Blocks,  No.l  1.00 
Crandall’s  Building  Blocks,  No.3  .75 


By  Mail, 
Prepaid. 

.40 

.70 

1.20 

1.30 

.30 

.30 

.70 

.90 

.70 

1.25 

.90 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Sole  General  Agents,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


SPORTSMEN,  ATTENTION! 

SOMETHING  IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  ALL  INTERESTED. 


In  order  to  supply  our  many  readers  and  sportsmen  with  the  very  best  Fire  Anns  that  can  be  had  in  the  market, 
we  have  made  arrangements  with  the  justly  celebrated  E.  Remington  Sc  Sons  to  furnish  any  of  their  Arms, 
at  the  very  lowest  prices. 


No.  1.— Double-Barreled  Breech-Loading  Sliot-Gun. — We  take  pleasure  in  offering  this  gun, 
with  rebounding  locks,  central  fire,  10  or  12  gauge,  28  or  30-inch  steel  barrels,  with  all  the  important  features  of  a 
first-class  gun  . in  every  particular,  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 


We  Send  this  Gun,  securely  packed,  with  2  dozen  brass  shells  and  100  paper  shells,  500  primers,  a  reloader  and 
reprimer,  to  any  address,  EXPRESS  PAID,  on  the  receipt  of  $40. 

Any  other  style  of  this  make  at  proportionate  prices. 


“THE  KING  OF  MAGAZINE  RIFLES.” 

VNEQUALED  FOB  RAPIDITV  AND  ACCURACY  IN  FIRING. 

The  constant  enquiry  from  our  readers  in  regard  to  a  good  Magazine  Rifle  caused  us  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING-  ARMS  CO., 

Whereby  we  are  now  able  to  furnish  all  who  desire  one  of  their  superior  Rifles  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 


LOOK  AT  THE  PRICES 


We  can  furnish  any  of  the  models  of  this  reliable  Rifle  at  the  very 
lowest  prices,  packed  ready  for  shipment,  and  delivered  at  nearly  every 
express  oflice  Free  op  Charge. 

1  Sporting  Rifle,  Octagon  Barrel . $23.00 

•  >  “  “  J4  “  “  •• 

•  |  “  “  Round  “  .. 

J  Carbine . , .  20.00 


REMINGTON’S  CREEDMOOR  RIFLES. 

THEIR  REPUTATION  ESTABLISHED  BIT  PRACTICAL  USE. 


Model  ’66. 

Model  "73. 

Model  ’76. 

...$23.00 

$27.00 

$35.00 

27.00 

35.00 

25.00 

32.00 

..  20.00 

24.00 

27.00 

RIFLES. 

PRACTICAL 

USE. 

N0,  J.-Long  Range  Creedmoou  Rifles  used  by  most  of  the  successful  competitors  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  State  and  other  rifle-contests.  The  barrels,  locks ,  etc.,  all  of  the  same  quality ,  and  shooting  equally  well— 
the  differences  beim*  in  the  stocks  and  extra  finish.  All  throe  have  vernier  sight,  wind  gauge ,  and  spirit  level.  No.  1 
has  a  "  pistol  grip  ”  stock:  No.  2  is  without  pistol  grip  ;  No.  3  has  a  military  stock.  Shooting  and  calibre  of  all 
being  the  same.  No.  1,  $100;  No.  2,  $70;  No.  3,  $55. 

No.  2.— Mid-Range  Rifle,  using  central-fire  cartridges,  40,  44.  45  or  50-100  calibre.  Sporting  Stock  Com¬ 
bination  Peep  and  open  rear.  Beach  front-sight,  28  and  30-inch  barrels.  $32. 

No.  3.'— Hunting  and  Target  Rifle,  breech-loading,  rim  fire,  for  general  use  up  to  ^  of  a  mile.  For 
hunting  and  target  shooting  this  is  a  valuable  rifle.  The  calibre  may  be  22,  32  or  38-100  as  desired,  26  and  28-inch 
barrels0  $22. 

Any  of  these  Rifles  sent  Free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Semi  for  our  New  andEnlarged  Edition  of  Sportsman’s  Catalogue.  Elegantly  Illustrated, 
xoith  nearly  100  Engravings.  This  complete  Catalogue,  which  is  pointed  on  tinted  paper,  and  contains  in¬ 
valuable  information  regarding  books,  guns,  and  accoutrements  for  Sportsmen,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt 
<2 f  5  cents. 


Please  itemize  your  inquiries  for  prices  of  any  articles,  and  they  wiU  receive  prompt  attention. 

SPORTSMAN’S  DEPARTMENT, 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Twenty  Years  of  Inside  Life  in 

WALL  STREET, 

Or,  Revelations  of  the  Personal  Experi¬ 
ence  of  a  Speculator. 

INCLUDING 

Sketches  of  the  Leading  Operator's  and 
Money  Kings — The  Great  Rises  and 
Panics — The  Mysteries  of  the 
Rings,  Pools,  mid  Corners,  and 
How  Fortunes  are  Made 
and  Lost  on  '  Change. 

By  HON.  WM.  WftTHITOTOH  FOWLER, 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Some  ten  years  ago  Air.  Fowler  published  a  Volume,, 
giving  Ten  Years  of  Experience  in  Wall  Street.  The- 
work  received  the  highest  encomiums,  and  met  with  a 
very  large  sale.  This  New  Volume  brings  the  Author’s 
experience  dow  n  to  the  present  time,  thereby  presenting 
in  detail  ail  the  leading  facts  and  incidents  which  have 
transpired  in  Wall  Street  for  twenty  years'  past.  Mr. 
Fowler  is  a  graduate  of  a  New  England  College,  was 
formerly  a  State  Senator  of  Connecticut,  is  widely  known 
as  a  journalist,  and  tells  the  story  of  his  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  graphic,  entertaining  stylo. 

12mo.  CLOTH.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,.  $2.0#. 

ORANGE #JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


THE 

Window  Flower  Garden. 

By  JULIUS  J.  HEINRICH, 

HANDSOMELY-  ILLUSTRATED. 

Mr.  Heinrich  is  a  practical  florist,  and  this  entertaining: 
Volume  embodies  his  personal  experiences  in  Window 
Gardening  during  a  long  period.  All  persons  who  desire 
to  beautify  their  homes,  and  make  them  attractive  and 
cheerful,  particularly  during  the  winter  months,  should 
have  this  book.  The  Author  has  made  every  thing  so 
clear  and  plain,  that  any  one  who  follows  the  directions, 
can  easily  and  readily  master  the  art  of  Window  Garden¬ 
ing.  The  numerous  illustrations,  numbering  more  than 
seventy,  add  very  materially  to  the  attractiveness  and 
value  of  the  work. 

CONTENTS : 

Introduction.— Chapter  1.  The  Soil.— 2.  Pots.— 3.  Saucers 
for  Pot  Plants.— 1.  Pot  Mats.— 5.  The  Location  of  the  Win¬ 
dow.— 6.  Fitting  up  the  Window  lor  Growing  Plants.— 1. 
Building  a  Conservatory.— 8.  Heating.— 9.  Heaters  for  Con¬ 
servatories.— 10.  Giving  Air.— '.1.  Temperature.— 12.  Shades. 
—13.  Watering.— 14.  Sprinkling  or  Syringing.— 15.  Insects.— 
16.  Pruning  or  Trimming.— 17.  Training  and  Staking,— 18. 
Treatment  of  Winter  Flowering  Plants,— 19.  Potting.— 20. 
Treatment  of  Frozen  Plants.— 21.  Increasing  Plants  by  Cut¬ 
tings  or  Slips.— 22.  How  to  Sow  Seeds.— 23.  Manures  and 
Fertilizers— 24.  Sun  and  Light.— 25.  Watering  Pots.— 26.  Fer¬ 
neries  or  Wardian  Cases.— 27.  Piant-St.mds.-28.  Hanging- 
Baskets.— 29.  Treatment  of  Dutch  Bulbs— 30.  List  of  Plants 
for  the  Window  or  Room.— 31.  General  Rules  for  the  Culture 
of  Window  Plants. -32.  Short  Description  of  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants.— 33.  Flowers  that  will  Grow  from  Seed. — 31.  Im¬ 
plements.— 35.  The  Window  Garden  Out-Doors.— 35.  Designs 
Made  of  Dried  Everlasting  Flowers,  etc. 

Elmo.  Cloth.  Tinted  Paper.  Price,  Post  paid,  75  Cents. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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THE 

AMERICAN  SUBMERSED  PUIP 

IS  A  DOUBLE-ACTING,  NOW-FREEZING 

FORCE-PUMP. 

Will  draw  water  from  1  to  ICO  feet, 
with  one-man  power,  and  also  force 
water  to  any  required  distance. 

Prices,  complete, 

$15  to  $75. 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

For  Garden  Purposes,  at  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  prices. 

Wakefield,  Perfection,  and  Peerless 

EARTH  CLOSETS 

Are  the  Best.  Prices,  $6.50  to  $40. 

Address 

HENRY  H.  B.  BLOOMFIELD. 

34  BEY  STREET,  N.  Y. 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps. 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“  MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  hi  sheet  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
jwSHfck.  They  can  be  immediately 

■filSA  changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 

1  ijil  |  |S|]ljL  and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re- 

I  I  HMro.  volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 

lj|  S  HBjnSSln  to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 

I  IHn'W  the  spout.  H; 

i\ 


the  spout.  Having  clos'e  tops, 
they  cannot  he  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  onr  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dag  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  1^-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beck¬ 
man  St.  New  York. 
New  England  Agency.  A.  M.  MORTON  &■  CO.,  25 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

TUBE  WELLS. 

235  BROADWAY, 

Opposite  Post-Office,  NEW  YORK. 

NEW  ECONOMIZER. 


Mounted  on  wheels  and  on  skids,  4  H.  P.  to  50  H.  P.— now 
taking  the  lead  decidedly  over  all  competitors.  The  only 
Agricultural  Engine  with  Return  Flue  Boiler 
in  Use.  Flame  passes  through  a  10  to  25-in.  fine— accord¬ 
ing  to  size  of  boiler— which  is  also  surrounded  with  water, 
to  chamber  in  rear  of  boiler,  and  back  through  3-inch  flues 
to  smokestack  in  front.  All  sparks  consumed— no  danger 
o (  fires..— All  wrought  iron.  The  Cheapest,  most 
Economical,  yet  powerful  Engine  in  the  Market. 
Boiler  will  make  more  steam  from  less  fuel  than  any 
horizontal  boiler  built.  Send  for  full  particulars,  circulars, 
etc.— naming  size  power  wanted 
Manufacturers  of  Cheese  and  Butter-Makers  Sup¬ 
plies  and  complete  Manufacturing  Outfits. 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


This  Cut  is  full  sis®  of  Napkin  Ring, 


A  Beautiful  Napkin  Bing  for  Everybody! 

Who,  that  is  not  already  the  possessor  of  a  line  Napkin  Ring,  would  not  like 
to  secure  one,  especially  if  it  can  be  obtained  lor  nothing?  The  elegant  and 
valuable  Ring  which  is  accurately  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Reed  &  Barton,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  the  cele¬ 
brated  makers  of  fine  table'silver  ware,  and  is  warranted  by  them  to  be  of  their 
best  plate  of  pure  silver,  over  the  finest  quality  of  white  metal.  There  is  no 
better  plated  Ring  made,  and  it  irf  warranted  to  last  a  lifetime.  This  article  is 
manufactured  expressly  for  us,  to  be  used  as  a  free  gift  or  premium  to  every 
subscriber  to  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  for  1880.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant,  attractive  and  valuable  premiums  ever  offered  with  a  $  1.00  publication. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 

Is  an  old  established  and  popular  literary  and  Family  Journal.  It  Is  a  mam¬ 
moth  16-page,  64-column  Illustrates paper  (size  of  Harper’ 3  Weekly),  handsomely 
printed,  and  filled  with  the  choicest  reading  for  old  and  young.  It  contains 
splendid  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Poems,  Wit  and  Humor,  House¬ 
hold  Receipts,  etc.  It  is  emphatically  a  paper  for  everybody,  and  gives  more 
for  the  money  than  any  other.  The  price  is  only  On©  OoSIsF  a  year, 
and  to  every  subscriber  will  be  presented  one  of  the  beautiful  Napkin  Ring* 
above  described.  All  who  receive  this  premium,  with  a  year’s  subscription  to 
our  paper,  for  the  small  sum  of  01.00,  will  have  a  bargain  such  as  is  seldom 
offered.  We  want  every  one  who  reads  this  advertisement  to  take  advantage  of 
this  splendid  opportunity.  Do  not  put  it  off,  but  write  at  mce  /  You  will  find 
us  prompt  and  reliable.  If  postage  stamps  are  sent,  please  enclose  5  cts.  extra. 

Address,  MOORE  &  WILSON,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York* 


CXTAP^<IjXjE-T1io  lE'JIESTTtT"  a  .t  .tt;, 

IT  AMUSES  THE  YOUNG  AND  INTERESTS  THE  OLD’ 

THE  LATEST  NOVELTY  IN  THE  AMUSEMENT  WORLD. 
“CITADELLE.”  &  A  A  . 

Parlor  Game,  the  receiver  paying 
the  expressage.  On  receipt  of  25 
cts.  additional,  chargee  will  be 
pre-paid  to  any  point  on  the  line 
of  the  Am.  Express  Co. 

WARNER  &  CO., 

Northampton,  mass. 
DEALERS 

\h  New  Parlor  Game.  SEKD  F0R  circular. 
ENCOURAGE  HOME  AMUSEMENTS.  EVENINGS  MADE  JOYOUS. 


NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS. 

This  is  the  very,  best  and  most  durable 
Spring  Bed  that  money  can  buy.  It  never 
can  sag,  it  will  never  rust  in  any  climate;, 
it  can  be  taken  apart  and  folded  up  to  oc¬ 
cupy  but  little  space,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
getting  its  elasticity  from  wire-tempered 
Springs  The  American  Agriculturist  says : 
"Those  who  have  used  these  Mattresses, 
several  of  whom  are  among  our  Editors, 
No  Sagging  OR  Rolling  TO  THE  Center  ON  THIS  Bed.  pronounce  them  in  every  way  desirable.” 
Delivered  to  any  K.  K.  Station  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canadas,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  $10.00. 

Address  NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS  C0.9  New  Britain,  Conn, 


is  exact  size  of  our  new  knife.  No. 1\.  strongly  made,,  yet  no  corners  jlfSIIIT'D  ST  UIJACfl  fiitlerJ 

to  wear  pockets.  Price,  loots.  Same  size,  8-blade,  price  $1.  IT!  .bSi  .ill  iY,  VA  ’5  *  L*  Si ,  V.  "II K  !  A, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO,  have  sent  over  20,000 
knives  to  readers  of  the  Agriculturist,  and 
are  anxious  to  introduce  their  goods  to  all 
the  large  family.  Every  blade  is 
hand  forged  from  razor  steel, 
and  warranted.  If  sott  or  flawy, 
return  to  us,  and  we  will  replace 
it  free.  We  have  a  1-blade  knife, 
25  cts. ;  heavy  1-blade,  35  cts. ;  cx 
tra  heavy,  50  cts. ;  boy’s  2-blade, 
25  cts.;  medium  2-blade,  50  cts.; 
heavy  2-bltule,  00  cts. ;  extra 
heavy  2-blade,  made  for  hard  ser¬ 
vice,  75  cts.  5  onr  best  finished,  heavy  2-blade,  tested,  $1.  Ladies’ knives,  25  to  75  cts.  PRUNER  S. ; 

oil  temper,  mid  tested.  $1.  Six  knives  always  sent  for  the  price  of  five.  Illustrated  list  of  Pocket  Knives,  Subsois,  Kazoie* 
Butcher  Knives,  etc.,  free.  Liberal  discount  to  dealers.  


American  Fruit-Preserving  Powder 

AND  LIQUID  is  the  Cheapest,  Most  Reliable,  and  Best-Known  Method  of  preserving  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  Toma- 
toes,  etc*  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  ail  high-colored  Fruits,  retain  then*  rich  color  as  well  as  flavor.  One 
ounce  of  it  (costing  3  cts.)  is  equal  to  8  lbs,  of  sugar  in  preserving  property.  _  ,  .  .  ... 

Established  over  ten  years,  and  endorsed  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  families.  One  trial  will  establish  the 
fact  _ _ - _ —  2-*-  - - a— _  win  affoptiiallv  nrpvpnf  fermentation,  and 


preserve 
size,  or  ii 

all  that  is  needed.  „ 

The  fruit  will  keep  without  sugar,  or  any  quantity  of  eugar  may  be  added  as  desired. 

Warranted  to  be  as  healthful  as  table  salt.  _  ^ 

The  Fruit,  etc.,  may  be  cooked  little  or  much,  as  desired.  They  will  keep  without  any  cooking,  or  they  pe  cookea 
down  into  sauce.  The  method  is  simple  and  easy.  None  can  fail  if  the  Powder  and  Liquid  is  added  into  the  rruit, 
etc.,  in  quantities  as  directed.  ’  ^  ^  „  . 

One  package  will  preserve  256  pounds  of  Fruit,  Tomatoes,  etc  Price  One  Dollar  per  package.  _  .  . 

Give  it  a  trial.  If  you  can  not  get  it  from  your  Druggist  or  Grocer,  I  will  send  it  prepaid  to  any  express  office  in 
United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, upon  receipt  of  the  price;  or  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  east  oi 
Rocky  Mountains  for  $1.25  per  package.  .Local  and  General  Agents  Wanted.  Address, 


L.  P.  W0RRALL,  No.  56  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


SPLENDID  KANSAS  LAND! 

The  beautiful  and  highly  improved  Farm  of  640  acres, 
known  as  the  “REEDER  FLOAT,”  situated  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  city  limits  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is 
offered  for  sale  at  low  figures  and  on  easy  terms  This  is 
probably  as  fine  an  opportunity  for  an  investment  as  can  be 
found  in  Eastern  Kansas.  The  farm  embraces  a  full  sec¬ 
tion  chiefly  “  second  bottom  ”  land,  with  about  800  acres 
under  cultivation,  the  balance  pasture  and  timber.  Its 
proximity  to  Lawrence  City,  with  its  social,  religions,  and 
educational  advantages,  with  great  facilities  of  railroad 
transportation,  with  an  abundance  of  fine  water,  etc.,  gives 
it  special  advantages  over  many  other  localities,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  as  a  stock  grazing  farm.  If  desired,  the  land  will 
be  divided  or  exchanged  for  improved  unincumbered  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  East.  For  particulars  apply  to  ANDREW 
TOSH  &  Co.,  Lawrence.  Kansas,  or  to  the  undersigned,  at 
Easton,  Pa.  WM.  W.  MARSH.  GEO.  M.  REEDER,  Exe. 
cut  ore,  or  REEDER  &  REEDER,  Attorneys,  Easton,  Pa. 


Pnr  (lnlu  1 1  (stampstakenJweKma 
rUI  UHIY  lllllbi  our  82  pp»  Illustrated 
Catalogued  10QQ  curious  and  useful  articles*’ 
and  handsome  samples  of  either  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  Perforated  Embroidery  Mottoes  8x 
22  inches,  Shelf  Paper  with  scolloped  edges,. 
Pocket  Pia-Cushioa  with  tablet  and  mirror, 
Rubber  (7  Inch)  Parlor  Ball,  Harmonicons, 
Ivory  Microscopic  Watch  Charms,  Faber's 
Lead  Pencils,  Handsome  Autograph  Album, 

60  pgs.;  Book  of  Choice  Selections  for  Auto¬ 
graph  Albums,  64  pgs. ,  Chromo  Mottoes,  Sheet 
Music,  Toy  Books  with  half-page  colored  pic¬ 
tures.  Any  3  kinds  25  cents.  J.L.PAXXEK, 

&  CO.,  47  Barclay  St.,  New  York, 

mHE  HOME  KNITTER  !  Simple ;  light :  durable. 
JL;  Few  in  form  and  method  of  operation.  Knits  stock¬ 
ings,  in  woollen  or  cotton  yarn,  without  a-etitch  of  sewing; 
narrows  and  widens  perfectly  ;  no  weights ;  no  “  setting 
up  ”  of  work.  Reta.l  price,  $25.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars.  Reliable  agents  wanted.  „ 

HOME  KNITTER  CO.,  Canton,  G. 
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Stores,  Hotels. 
Restaurants,  Club 
consumers  will  find 
to  send  Postal  Card 
dress,  and  get  the 


N.  B.  -Be¬ 
ware  of  imi¬ 
tators. 


NEW  YORK. 

-  4  . 

Boarding  Houses, 
Agents,  and  large 


8®^  NO 
HUMBUG. 


RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES  Ml 
A  Sure  investment!! 

BUT  LANn  OF 

[THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY, I 

This  Company  has  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best  ! 
I  in  tlie  world;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  atj 
1  Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to  I 
[own  a  farm  than  be  without.  Short  VVi n- 
lters!  Long  Summers!  Come  and  see.j 
jCheap  fare  from  all  principal  points, 
'"'rile  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere. 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  E.  R.  Co.,  | 
Cor.  9th  and  Farnam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Nefa. 

ISSfRefer  to  this  advertisement. 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  in 'tosoSVcr0^. 30 

Neal*  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Mel.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location ,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 


large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments  for  sale  „ 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


/  1 1!  l.l’.N  WICH  ACADEMY  with  Mns.  Institute  and 
VTCom  lColl.  A  SEASIDE  school.  Founded  1802.  Both 
sexes.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Board  re¬ 
duced  to  S‘2.75.  Winter  term  opens  Dec.  2.  For  Cata¬ 
logue  (free)  address 

Rev.  F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M.,  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


.  .  1879  BEATTY’S  1880 

iMM  HOLIDAY  GREETING. 


BEATTY  BIASSISS 


_ _ sSquare  Grand 

Style  Rio.  2023.  Magnificent  Rosewood  Case,  Solid 
Rosewood  fancy  Mouldings,  new  valuable  Improvements, 
elegantly  finished.  Tisree  Strings.  Weight,  when  box¬ 
ed,  over  1,000  IbSo  Seven  one-third  (7  1-3)  octave,  full  agraffe 
BJpggBgg-flH  scale,  extra  fine  rosewood  case,  all  round  cornel's,  beauti- 
ful  carved  legs  and  lyre,  heavy  serpentineandtopinould- 
Wm  W  Mb  «r • T nt  »  JfiT  & 1  ,*  ings  all  around  the  case,  back  finished  same  as  front.  Beatty’s 

•very  latest  full  iron  frames,  bars  and  extra  braces,  improv¬ 
ed  new  scale,  overstrung  bass.  French  grand  action,  fret 
desk,  carved  pedal,  ivory  key  fronts,  capped  hammers, 
and  every  improvement  which  can  in  any  way  tend  to 
the  perfection  of  the  instrument  has  been  added.  It  is  a 
magnificent  Pianoforte  for  a  Holiday  Gift.  Heg-niar  Re* 
tailPriceasked  by  the  Monopolists  cab  out  ^lOOO, 
fl  A  TVT  A  ITRTTOTnrmTfP  flTprpfchis  Piano  would  make  to  a  friend  of  yours  fora  Christmas,  or  New 

W  nil  X  11  MallllUf  IvJjIu  X  vTix  1  Years  present.  I&ap®  In  order  that  this  gift  may  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all,  I  will  sell  this  beautiful  Square, Piano,  boxed  and  delivered  on  board  of  cam,  with  a  fine  Cover, 
nd  stool,  all  complete  for  only  $355,00*  the  above  is  acorrectcutof  this  beautiful  instrument,  war’ntd  6years 

-  —  —  — .  —  —  New  and  Elegant  Upright  Cabinet  Parlor*  Organs,  style  No.  2400,  Three  (3)  Set 

Golden  Tongue  Roods,  Thirteen  (1 8)9tops.  Two  (2)  Knee  Swells.  Solid  walnut  case. 
Fancy  Top,  <&C.  Warranted  Six  Years,  all  the  modern  improvements  with  Stooi 

_ _ _  and  Book,  boxed  and  delivered  on  board  of  cars,  or  roronly  $08.  ®0,  this 

Parlor  Organ  is  the  sweetest  toned  instrument  ever  before  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  or  any  other  country  J  Order  one  for  a  Holiday  Present,  or  for  your  own  fireside.  Special  Holiday  Offers 
now  ready,  on  all  styles  of  the  Beatty  Piano,  Grand  Square  and  Upright,  and  Church,  Hall,  Chapel,  and  Parlor  Organs. 
{t^*I¥ew  Pianos,  Stool,  Cover,  Book  $1 43$  <&  upwards,  Organs,  Stool,  Rook  $55  &  upwards.  Warranted. 

(LF*  Send  reference  or  have  instrument  consigned  to  your  express  Agt.  Freight  Agt.  or  Bank  Cashier.  Fay  only  after  you 
fully  test  at  your  own  fireside,  Casli  wltli  Order  have  preference  on  order  book.  Money  refunded  if  unsatisfactory. 

OCT  ATT  Cl  I  0«ce  more  I  am  permitted  to  send  forth  my  Holiday  Greeting.  Never  before  has  my 

Uir\k,n  8  OUuvCDu.enormous  business  been  so  large  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  now  near- 
i w mi  i i y  a  hundred  thousand  of  my  celebrated  instruments  have  found  their  way  to 
happy  firesides  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  great  success,  our  citizens  have  chosen  me 
their  Mayor,  by  the  largest  majority  ever  before  cast.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  my  world  renowned  instru¬ 
ments,  (many  of  which  I  saw  while  traveling  in  Europe  last  year.)  I  am  compelled  to  erect  the  largest  factory  (that  is 
selling  direct  to  the  public)  on  Earth.  Situated  as  it  is  on  one  of  the  finest  locations  in  N.  J.,  at  Washington,  Cor.  Rail- 
Road  A  ve.,  and  Beatty  St.,  (Name  of  street  changed  to  Beatty,  by  act  of  council  in  honor  of  the  great  enterprise,)  and 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  Junction  of  four  different  rail-roads,  leaving  for  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  idea 
o  f  this  immense  structure  can  be  gained  from  the  following  viz.,  In  its  construction  over  three  hundred  tons  of  lumber 
were  required,  thirty  tons  of  slate  were  used  in  its  roofing.  It  contains  nearly  four  hundred  wi  lows  an  Engine  of  sixty 
horse  power,  drives  over  $9,000  worth  of  the  finest  wood  working  machinery.  The  above  cut  gives  but  a  faint  discription 
of  this  mammoth  building.  V5T  [Labor  and  Material  la  Advancing,  if  you  ever  intend  to  buy  an  instrument, 
Mow  is  your  Opportunity.  If  you  do  not  want  one  for  your  own  fireside,  buy  for  a  Holiday  Gift  for  your  friend, 
fclT  Latest  Illustrated  Newspaper,  (Holiday  Edition)  Sent  Free.  Please  sh@w  this  Holiday  Offer  to  your  Friends.  ~£P1 

ADDRESS  ADD  ORDERS  TO  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY.  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


end  stool,  an  complete  ror  owy  « 

ORGANS! 


FARMS. 


lOO  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Farms  cheap  Catalogues  free. 
A  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


J£UY  MARYLAND  FARMS! 


peracre. 


—  _  _  _  $7  TO  S25 

Catalogues  sent  free. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsbnrg,  Md. 


|  Remit  money  i»  Checks  on  New 
York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or 
send  Post-office  Money  Orders.  If 
neither  of  these  is  obtainable.  Regis¬ 
ter  Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps 
both  for  the  postage  and  registry ; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter 
in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money 
sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at 
our  risk ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 

T0  '  (FORM.) 

Orange  Judd  Company,  ) 

245  Broadway,  New  York.  \  .  ,  JS7 

Herewith  I  forward  you  the  names  and  P.  0.  addresses  of . subscribers,  at  % . each, 

including  postage  to  be  prepaid  by  the  Publishers.  Please  find  inclosed  $ . 

(Signed.) . . . . . 

Old  or  New. 

NAME. 

JPOST  OFFICE. 

COUNTY. 

STATE. 

— 

1. 

2. 

3. 

- 

4. 

5. 

' 

o„  * 

. 

7. 

8. 

. 

9. 

10: 
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Agricultural 

Dunce  Company,  of  Watertown,  N,  T, 

Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $216,645.62.  Total  assets 
for  tlie  security  of  Policy-holders,  January  1st,  1879,  $1,150,- 
063.99.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
tire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 

NEBRASKA 

IS  ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE, 

THE  WORLD  OYER, 


The  best  State  in  which  to  find  a 


It  lies  in  the  right  latitude,  and  the  climate  is  not 
excelled,  if  equalled,  for  combining 


Farming  &  Stock  Raising. 

THE 


*  AWARDED 

jpIGHESTHONORS 

)$  AT  EVERY 

£  Worlds  Exhibition 

FOR 

Thirteen  Years 


PRICES  m 

$54.S66.$78.$84.gp 
TO  $500  If, 

?  AND  UPWARDS: 

ALSO  ~(im 

FOR  EASY  PAYMENTs||| 
$5  PER  MONTH  FOR 
12  MONTHS, OR  $6.75  £ [fif 
PER  QUARTER.  FOR  2|§  , 
10  QUARTERS,*™  u  PWARDS.j, 

CATALOGUES  FREE.% 


NO  OTHER 
IAmericanOrgans 
'have  been  awarded 

SUCH  AT  ANY. 


MUSICIANS  GENERALLY  REGARD  THEM  AS  U  N  E  QU  A  LLE  D"~  TH  EO  D  O  R  E  THOMAS 


|I54TremontSt.,  BOSTON ; 46  E.  I4th.St.  UJniohSq)  NEW  YORK ;  25Q  and  252  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


JOSEPH  LIOTfS 
*  STEEL*8  PENS. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  (8 7C. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  1  70,  and  his  other  styles. 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 


BURLINGTON  AND 
MISSOURI  RIVER 

RAILROAD  CO. 

Have  yet  for  sale  in  Eastern  Nebraska,  over  One 
Million  Acres  of 

CHOICE  LANDS. 

The  Stock  Raiser  can  buy  for  large  range, 
the  Cheap  Pastoral  Lands,  and  the  man 
who  wants  a  £  section  to  make  a 
Farm  and  Home,  can  have  his 
wants  supplied. 

16,000  have  already  bought  land 
of  this  Co., 

And  there  is  room  for  10,000  more. 

For  full  particulars,  maps,  &c.,  Address, 

JNO.  C.  BONNELL, 

Gcn’l  Ag’t  II.  &  ItT.  R.  R. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


“A  Climate  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  with  a  Soil  of  the 
Valleys.” 

The  St.  Paul 
&  Sioux  City 

Railroad 

Traverses  the  wheat  garden  and  Indian  corn  region  of  the 
Northwest,  Southwestern  Minnesota  and  Northwestern 
Iowa.  N'  t  so  far  North  as  to  be  limited  In  varie  ty  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Not  so  far  South  as  to  be  subject  to  malaria. 
l.CCO.OOO  acres  of  unequalled  farming  and  stock-raising  lands 
■with  unsurpassed  natural  adva  tages  for  location,  climate, 
soil,  and  nearness  to  market.  They  produce  20  to  40  bushels 
of  whent,  46  to  CO  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  250  to  300  bushels 
of  potatoes;  175  to  200  gallons  Anther  Cane  syrup  to  the 
acre.  Natural  blue  jolm  meadow  grass.  Undulating  prairie 
of  deep  rich  loam.  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  sea  level.  Lakes 
and  streams,  numerous  churches,  schools,  mills,  and  thrifty 
villages. 


Choice  lands  on  long  credit  or  large  discount  for  cash.  For  full  particulars,  address 

JAMES  II.  DRAKE, 

Land  Commissioner,  St.  Paul 


Minn. 


Winchester  Repeating  Fire  Arms. 

|The  Best  and  Most  Reliable  Arm  in  the  World. 


BADGE  WON 

BY 

MAJOR  JAMES  E.  STETSON 

in  a  rapidity  and  accuracy 
match,  using  the  Winchester 
Rifle  as  a  single  Breech  Loader 
in  competition  with  the  Ward- 
Burton,  Remington,  Spring- 
field,  Sharps,  Peabody,  and 
other  rifles. 


LARGE  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 


Sporting  Rifle,  Octagon  Barrel. 


“  “  Round 

Carbine .  .  20.00 


Model  ’06. 

Model  '73. 

Model  ’76. 

si.. $23.00 

$27.00 

$35.00 

.  23.00 

27.00 

35.00 

.  22.00 

25.00 

32.00 

...  20.00 

24.00 

27.00 

BSP  Every  Variety  of  Metallic  Ammunition 
at  the  Lowest  Market  Bates, 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  or 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENT  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST: 

JOHN  SE1NKEK,  115  Fine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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GALE  CHILLED  PLOW 


PRONOUNCED  by  the  THOUSANDS  of  FARMERS  that  are  ALREADY  USING  IT 

A  COMPLETE  SUCCESS! 


The  Michigan  State  Fair  for  years  has  decided  the  Gale  Chilled  Plow  to  he  THE  BEST. 
The  Fairs  of  Northern  Ohio,  New  York,  and  St.  Louis  have  awarded  it  the  honor  of  being  the 

BEST  GENERAL  PURPOSE  PLOW. 

The  World’s  Fair  at  France,  in  1878,  selected  it  from  among  187  others  on  which  to  bestow  the 

only  Gold  Medal  ever  awarded  a  Hand  Plow. 

What  more  need  be  said  in  its  favor  ? 


GALE  SULKY  RAKE 

IS  NO  NEW  ASPIRANT  FOR  FIELD  HONORS 


As  the  Centennial  Exposition  awarded  it  a  Medal  and  a  Diploma. 


It  has  been  manufactured  for  a  succession  of  years  by  this  Company.  Thousands  of  them  are 
in  use  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union.  * 

For  Circulars  and  Prices  of  both  Plow  and  Rake,  apply  to  j  ^ 

GALE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Albion,  Michigan. 


A 


